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Sw^ine  Production  in  Pennsylvania 
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PORK  production,  in  the  past,  has  not  received  the 
attention  from  Pennsylvania  farmers  to  which 
it  is  entitled.  It  has  not  been  developed  in  a  way 
to  make  it  a  prominent  part  of  the  live  stock  in- 
dustry in  this  State.  It  has  been  carried  on  as  a  side 
line  on  most  farms,  the  result  of  which  is  that  very 
little  more  than  the  home  supply  of  pork  has  been 
produced.  According  to  a  recent  estimate  the  num- 
ber of  hogs  on  the  average  Pennsylvania  farm  is 
about  five  head.  This  number  is  hardly  enough  to 
supply  the  demand  for  pork  from  the  rural  popula- 
tion, leaving  the  demand  from  the  cities  to  be  sup- 
plied from  states  in  the  Central 
West.  There  is  a  field  for  develop- 
ment along  the  line  of  pork  pro- 
duction in  Pennsylvania  that  will 
increase  the  amount  of  live  stock 
per  farm  and  add  a  source  of  con- 
siderable revenue. 

There  are  two  modern  types  of 
swine  that  may  be  grown  with 
success  in  Pennsylvania.  These 
are  the  lard  and  bacon  types.  The 
lard  type  of  hog  has  been  develop- 
ed under  conditions  where  a  large 
amount  of  corn  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal feed.  The  bacon  type  has 
been  developed  under  conditions 
where  a  considerable  amount  of 
grain,  such  as  barley,  oats,  peas 
and  mill  feed  has  been  fed.  Both 
of  these  types  of  hogs  are  well 
adapted  to  Pennsylvania  condi- 
tions. The  lard  type,  represented 
by  the  Berkshire,  Poland  China, 
Duroc  Jersey,  Chester  White, 
Hampshire  and  several  other 
minor  breeds,  is  more  compact  in 
form  and  produces  a  larger 
amount  of  fat  in  proportion  to  the 
lean  than  the  bacon  type.  The 
bacon  type  of  hog,  represented  by 
the  Yorkshire  and  Tam worth,  is 
usually  longer  of  body  with  a 
greater  depth  of  middle  and  the 
ham  not  as  well  developed  as  the 
lard   type. 

SELECTIO.X   OF  BRFIEOI.VG   .STOCK. 

There  are  a  number  of  promi- 
nent breeds  of  swine,  all  of  which 
are  well  adapted  to  the  average 
Pennsylvania  farm.  The  selection 
of  the  breed  is  largely  a  matter 
of  personal  preference,  since  all 
breeds  are  well  suited  to  average 
farm  conditions.  It  is  well,  how- 
ever, to  adopt  the  breed  which  is 
popular  in  the  community  in 
which  the  farm  is  located.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  this  will 
make  it  easier  to  secure  desirable 
breeding  stock  without  purchasing 
animals  that  have  to  be  shipped  a 
long  distance.  Once  a  breed  has  been  established  on 
a  farm  It  is  well  to  adhere  to  this  particular  breed. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  changing  breeds,  and  very  little 
construction  work  can  be  done  in  developing  a  herd 
of  swine  unless  the  breeding  is  carried  on  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  By  keeping  the  same  breed  on  a  farm 
for  a  number  of  years  the  farmer  becomes  familiar 
with  the  habits  and  requirements  of  the  breed  select- 
ed, and  he  will  get  better  results  from  previous 
experience. 

The  selection  of  desirable  individuals  of  the  breed 
adopted  is  far  more  important  than  the  selection  of 


By  W.  H.  TOMHAVE 

Professor  of  Animal  Industry,  Pennsylvania  State  College 


1&/E  are  glad  to  announce  that  Prof.  W.  H.  Tomhave.  of 
*^  Pennsylvania  State  Collece  ha*  written  two  articles  for  us 
on  swine  production  in  Pennsylvania.  The  first,  we  present  to 
our  readers,  in  this  number.  The  second  one  will  appear  in  the 
February  1st  issue  of  The  Practical  Farmer,  and  will  not  only 
cover  thoroughly  the  feeding  of  young  pigs,  rotation  of  crops  for 
feed  and  pasture,  fattening  for  marlce^  but  directions  for  the 
construction  of  hog  houses  as  well. 

While  these  articles  treat'of  swine  production  in  Pennsylvania, 
yet  they  apply  to  conditions  in  the  neighboring  states  as  wall. 
Prof.  Tomhave  is  an  authority  of  national  repute  on  this  subject 
and  we  feel  that  our  readers,  may  do  well  to  be  guided  by  his 
suggestions. — The  Editor. 
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A  Contramt  in  H»t  Rai»ing 

any  particular  breed.  Foundation  stock  should  be 
selected  with  care.  It  is  desirable  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  sire  and  dam  of  the  breeding  animals 
purchased.  Tnder  no  circumstances  should  a  herd  be 
established  without  the  use  of  a  pure-bred  sire  to 
head  the  herd.  It  frequently  happens,  where  market 
hogs  are  to  be  produced,  that  It  is  more  economical 
to  purchase  high-grade  females  than  to  purchase  all 
pure-breds.  These  may,  in  many  instances,  be  better 
individuals  than  pure-breds  purchased  at  the  same 
price.  If  these  are  mated  with  well  bred,  pure-bred 
sires,   excellent  market   hogs   can   be   produced.     In 

1  *S)5£ 


establishing  a  breeding  herd  it  is  important  to  secure 
breeding  animals  that  conform  to  the  standards  pf 
market  requirements.  The  brood  sow  selected  should 
be  well  developed  with  respect  to  size  and  conforma- 
tion. She  should  be  wide  through  the  forehead  w^ 
the  head  neatly  joined  to  the  neck  and  shouldi| 
The  shoulders  should  be  smooth  and  well  coveF 
over  the  top  and  sides.  Depth  of  chest  should  not  oe 
overlooked.  Every  animal  should  have  a  well  arche|d 
back  and  well  sprung  and  deep  ribs.  Hogs  with 
weak  backs  and  flat  ribs  should  never  be  selected,  as 
such  breeding  stock  will  produce  offspring  that  will 

not  conform  to  market  require- 
ments. The  sides  or  middles  should 
be  long,  deep  and  smooth,  ^d 
free  from  wrinkles.  The  ha|^ 
should  be  broad  and  well  carrj^d 
down  over  the  hock.  The  aniqifU 
should  stand  up  well  on  its  f#tt. 
The  legs  must  be  straight,  ^li 
dense  bone  of  good  quality.  liiB 
pasterns  should  be  short 
strong  so  as  to  keep  the  anii 
from  breaking  down  in  the 
tern.  The  same  points  will 
true  in  the  selection  of  a  herd  b{ 
except  that  in  addition  he  shoj| 
possess  a  strong  masculine  cl 
acter,  which  is  indicated  by 
development  of  head  and  fc 
quarters. 

Prolificacy  is  of  the  utmost 
portance  in  a  swine  herd, 
only  retun.s  which  the  farmer  jpe- 
ceives  for  maintaining  a  brdjid 
sow  during  the  year  is  the  litter  W 
pigs  produced.  This  means  that 
the  initial  cost  of  young  pigs  at 
the  time  of  birth  or  at  weantog 
time  is  determined  quite  largely 
by  the  number  of  pigs  in  the 
ter.  The  initial  cost  of  pigs  fr^ 
a  litter  of  four  or  five  is  mi 
greater  than  from  a  litter  of  eif^t 
or  nine.  The  average  brood  sow 
is  capable  of  rearing  and  develop- 
ing a  litter  of  eight  or  nine  pigfs, 
which  materially  reduces  the  final 
cost  of  pork  production.  Pro- 
lificacy is  one  of  the  qualities  that 
is  hereditary.  This  is  one  reason 
why  it  is  important  to  secure  both 
males  and  females  from  large  lit- 
ters. If  they  are  secured  from 
good  sized  litters  the  breeder  can 
feel  reasonably  certain  that  large 
litters  will  be  produced.  It  Is  far 
more  desiraole  to  select  young 
gilts  or  a  herd  boar  from  a  litter 
of  eight  or  nine  than  to  select 
them  from  a  litter  of  four  or  five. 
If  some  of  the  brood  sows  in  a 
herd  produce  only  small  litters 
year  after  year  it  is  better  to  dis- 
pose of  such  pigs  and  secure  higher  producers. 
The  number  of  litters  to  grow  per  year  will  depend 
somewhat  upon  the  equipment  or  conveniences  at 
hand  for  taking  care  of  the  swine.  It  is  advisable  to 
breed  at  least  a  portion  of  the  swine  for  two  litters 
per  year.  On  many  farms  where  a  number  of  brood 
sows  are  kept,  all  of  the  sows  should  be  bred  for 
spring  farrowing  and  only  about  half  for  fall  farrow- 
ing. It  is  easier  and  more  economical  to  develop 
young  pigs  during  the  summer  than  during  the  win- 
ter.     Every    farmer    should    keep    a    record    of    the 

(Concluded  oa  pMC«  ID 
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Digestive  Diseases  of  the  Ox 

By  J.  K.  REED 

CHOKING 

CHOKING  is  probably  more  of  an  accident  than  a 
disease,  but  it  is  a  pathological  condition  of  the 
digestive  organs,  hence  we  may  be  allowed  to  class 
it  in  this  series.  It  consists  in  a  blocking  or  packing 
of  the  (esophagus  or  gullet  with  some  foreign  body. 
Symptoms  similar  to  those  of  choking,  however, 
aiise  from  other  causes,  as  injuries  to  the  oesophagus 
from  sharp  bodies  swallowed,  and  also  from  injuries 
to  the  pueumogastric  nerve.  Impaction  of  foreign 
bodies  frequently  occur  in  the  ox,  but  not  so  frequent- 
ly now  as  in  former  years,  as  most  feeders  now  pulp 
or  slice  the  roots  instead  of  feeding  them  whole. 

•Choking  is  usually  caused  by  the  lodgment  in  some 
part  of  the  oesophagus  of  a  portion  of  turnip  or  other 
TodX,  or  a  potato,  apple,  etc..  but  may  be  by  impac- 
tion of  other  food  imperfectly  masticated  and  greedily 
swallowed.     When   stricture  of  the  oesophagus   from 
any  cause  exists,  choking  is  quite  common,  the  bolus 
of  (food  or  piece  of  solid  matter  not  being  able  to  pass 
thwough    the    constricted    tube;    on    the    other    hand, 
where  dilatation  of  a  portion  of  the  tube  exists,  chok- 
ing is  also  common,  as  the  bolus  being  swallowed  is 
li»Me  to   lodge  in  the  dilated  portion.     This  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  lodgment  of 
other    boluses    until    the 
part  becomes  filled,  when 
the  symptoms  of  choking 
become       well       marked. 
ATTiere  no  abnormal  lon- 
mtlon   of   the  oesophagus 
exiBts      and      reasonable 
cBte  be  taken  to  prepare 
solid  foods.  <  hoking  is  of 
rlire  occurrence.    The  for- 
eign body  that  causes  the 
trtMible  may  be  lodged  in 
the   pharynx    «the  cavity 
J<«t    behind    the    root   of 
ihla<  tongue*     or    in    the 
forvical      portion      (that 
portion   contained   in  Uie 
nbck)    or  in  the  thoracic 
f>or<ion  (that  portion  that 
passes    through    the    tho- 
racic or  lung  cavity). 

rBv.MPTOMs. — The  symp- 
toms   are    readily    recog- 
nlred.  The  patient  stands 
■with     muzzle    protruded, 
coughs,  champs  its  jaws, 
and    there    is    a    profuse 
flow    of    saliva    from    the 
mouth.        .\ppetite      and 
rutnination    are   suspend- 
ed,  but   ineffe«tual,   gulp- 
liMg   efforts   are   made   to 
complete  the  interrupted 
swallow.     The   eyes   pro- 
ject   and    V)erome    blood- 
shot,   the    patient    is    un- 
easy, and  in  many  cases 

fffces  and  urine  are  passed  frequently  in  small  quan- 
tities. When  any  matter  is  swallowed,  or  given  as 
a  drench.  It  is  returned  through  the  mouth  and  nos- 
trils. If  the  impaction  be  in  the  pharynx  coughing 
will  be  the  best  marked  symptom  and  respiration  is 
Interfered  with.  If  in  the  cervical  region  an  en- 
largement can  generally  be  located  by  sight  or 
manipulation  on  the  lower  margin  of  the  neck.  This 
may  be  large  or  small,  hard  or  soft,  movable  or  im- 
movable,  according  to   the  nature   and   bulk   of  the 

(Concluded  on  pace  10) 

Alfalfa  in  the 
Chautauqua  Grape  Belt 

By  R.  PIER  WRIGHT 

WE  commenced  growing  alfalfa  about  ten  years 
ago  on  a  small  experimental  patch.  It  was 
reasonably  successful  and  we  have  increased  the  ax?re- 
age  each  year  until  we  now  have  about  sixty-five 
acres  in  alfalfa. 

Our  soil  is  Volusia  clay  loam,  and  the  only  real 
difficulty  we  have  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  roots 
o<:casionally  are  heaved  out  in  the  winter.  Under- 
drainage  seems  to  prevent  excessive  heaving,  and 
BOW  the  bulk  of  our  acreage  Is  underdrained,  ditches 
being  about  2  rods  apart  and  2  feet  9  inches  deep. 


The  difficulty  in  getting  a  catch  of  alfalfa  seems  to 
be  largely  overestimated,  in  this  section,  at  least. 
We  find  that  by  using  about  three  tons  of  ground 
limestone  per  acre,  spreading  about  one  load  of  in- 
oculated dirt  per  acre,  and  making  a  good  seedbed, 
a  good  catch  is  assured.  We  sow  early  and  without 
a  nurse  crop,  that  the  roots  may  go  as  deep  as  pos- 
sible during  the  summer,  in  order  to  prevent  heaving 
the  following  winter.  We  feel  that  the  loss  of  the 
nurse  crop  does  not  cost  us  anything,  as  by  not 
using  it  we  get  a  light  crop  of  alfalfa  the  first  year, 
which   we  consider  of  more  value. 

We  get  three  cuttings  per  year  after  the  first  year, 
the  tonnage  depending  on  the  age  of  the  seeding  and 
the  amount  of  heaving  which  has  occurred.  This 
year  we  weighed  up  the  hay  from  a  4-acre  field;  the 
three  cuttings  totaled  a  trifle  over  five  tons  to  the 
acre.  The  piece  was  four  years  old.  This  yield  was 
a  little  better  than  the  average  yield,  but  we  see  no 
reason  why  an  average  yield  of  four  tons  to  the  acre 
( ould  not  be  expected.  Inasmuch  as  alfalfa  is  worth 
twice  as  much  as  timothy  for  feeding,  this  is  equiva- 
lent to  eight  tons  of  timothy  per  acre. 

We  have,  in  the  past,  given  the  fields  a  yearly 
application  of  about  300  pounds  acid  phosphate,  the 
clay  furnishing  the  potash,  and  the  plant  getting  the 
nitrogen    from   the  air.       In  our  climate   the  stand 

(Concluded  on  pace  17)  ' 


Corn  After  Alfalfa,  a  Practice  That  Bringt  Excmlknt  Rmtulta 

Our  Garden  and  Truck  Number 

FOLLOWING  the  usual  custom,  our  issue  of  March 
Ist  will  be  largely  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
gardening  and  truck  raising,  and  we  invite  you  to  con- 
tribute experience  on  any  phase  of  this  subject  that 
suits  your  fancy.  Give  the  readers  your  plan  of  the  home 
garden,  tell  how  you  grow  truck  crops  that  pay  best, 
or  write  on  anything  in  this  line  with  which  you  are 
best  acquainted  or  have  had  some  interesting  ex- 
perience. We  invite  you  most  heartily  to  join  us  in 
making  this  issue  interesting  and  practical  to  every 
one  who  grows  a  row  of  onions  or  ten  acres  of  cabbage. 
We  offer   prizes   as   follows: 

For  best  article  published   J15.00 

For  second  best  article   10.00 

For    third    best    article    8.00 

For  fourth  best  article   5.00 

There  is  no  limit  on  the  number  of  words,  but  we 
want  the  article  long  enough  to  tell  the  whole  story, 
and  short  enough  to  be  interesting.  Address  all 
contributions  for  this  issue,  which  should  reach  us 
not  later  than  Feb.  5th,  to  the  Editor  of  the  Garden 
and  Truck  Number. 

All  articles  that  we  can't  find  room  for  in  this,  that 
we  print  later,  we  will  reimburse  the  writers  for  at  the 
time  of  publication.    Send  your  article  in  at  once. 


Encouragfing  Hired  Men 

'        By  JOHN  UNDERWOOD 

THERE  are  likes  and  dislikes  characteristic  of  all 
hired  men  to  wJliich  we  farmers  must  cater  if  we 
would  have  satisfactory  help.    My  experience  is  that 
a  good  ihired  man  wants  to  be  with  a  going  concern; 
that  is,  he  wants  to  work  on  a  farm  that  is  progresssive 
and  up-to-date,  and  if  he  is  managed  rightly  be  will 
take  as  much  interest  in  the  progressiveness  of  the 
farm  as  the  owner  does.    This  is  the  kind  of  a  hired 
man    to   have   on   the   farm.       During    my    farming 
career  I  have  employed  several  different  men  and  I 
know  that  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  man  who  will  "fit 
in"   as   we  farmers   like,   but   when   such   a  man   is 
found  it  behooves  us  to  employ  every  means  that  will 
encourage  him  to  stay.     In  addition  to  the  help  of 
two    grown    sons    I    keep    two    hired    men    the    year 
round,  and  during  harvesting  I  have  from  10  to  15 
employed.     Each  of   my   regular  hands  has   a   first- 
class  team  over  which  he  is  given  entire  charge,  and 
the   pride  that   they   take   in   their  te^ms  would   do 
one's  heart  good  to  see.    I  do  not  consider  that  there 
is  anything  unusual  about  this.       When  good  hired 
men  are  given  a  good  thing  to  look  after  they  will 
look  after  it  well.    I  know  that  to  be  behind  with  the 
farm  work  is  a  thorn  in  the  fiesh  of  the  average  hired 
man.    Some  farmers  may  argue  that  it  doesn't  matter 

to  the  hired  man  whether 
he  is  up  with   the  work 
or  not.  that  he  is  paid  so 
much     by     the     day     or 
month,  and  that  if  there 
Is  any  loss  from  being  be- 
hind   the    farmer    is    the 
loser.       But  this    is    far 
from    being    the    way    to 
look  at  the  matter.     Our 
hired     men     discuss    the 
prdgress   of   the   season's 
work    among    themselves 
just   as   we    farmers   do. 
Probably    you    remember 
having    heard     a    neigh- 
bor's hired   man  mako  a 
remark     something     like 
this:   "We  got  the  last  of 
the  wheat   drilled   in    to- 
day," and   have  seen  his 
face    fall    when    one    of 
your       men       remarked: 
"That's       nothing;       our 
whea-t    field    is    showing 
green   all   over."     But   if 
there    is    anything    that 
will  try  the  temper  of  the 
hired    man    it    is    being 
sent     around     from     one 
small  job  to  another  and 
completing  none  of  them. 
It  is  my  experience  that 
the  men  like  to  have  the 
day's    work    mapped    out 
for   them.     They    admire 
a  man   who  can   lay  out 
their  work  and  knows  to 
within  a  few  minutes  just  how  long  it  should  take  to 
complete  a  Job.    Except  in  cases  of  emergency  I  never 
have  my  men  to  take  up  other  work  until  they  have 
finished  the  job  they  are  on.     This  pleases  the  men 
and  the  result  is  that  more  work  is  done.    Time  is  an 
eFsentlal   element  for  which   there  is  no  substitute, 
and  when  the  hands  are  going  from  one  piece  of  work 
to   another,   leaving   the    first    job    unfinished,    much 
time  is  lost.     The  hired  man  knows  that  he  is  paid 
to  work  and  not  shirk,  and  so  long  as  we  are  fair  in 
our  demands  he  will  do  his  best  to  live  up  to  our 
schedule. 

I  know   that  the  nearer  we  come  to  making  the 
men  feel  that  they  are  partners  in  our  enterprise  the 
better  they  will  work.    The  farmer  who  goes  around 
with  a  stately   bearing  and   never  opens  his  mouth 
except  to    give  orders,    is   working   against  himself. 
That  simply  doesn't  go,  although  I  have  seen  a  few 
men  who  say  that  "It's  the  only  way  to  keep  a  man 
in  his  place."     In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  such  a  man 
has  difficulty   in  keeping  efficient  help.     The  proper 
attitude  for  the  average  man  on  the  farm  is  a  nice 
blending  of  friendliness  and  firmness.     If  I  see  one 
of  my  men  getting  slack  in  his  work  I  never  hesitate 
a  minute  in  calling  his  attention  to  it,  and  I  have 
never  known  one  to  seriously  resent  it.    What  hired 
men  hate  above  all  things  is  the  man  who  does  not 

(Concluded  on  po«o  17) 
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JANUARY  1,  1916 
Happy  New  Year 

THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER  extends  to  all  Its 
readers,  big  and  little,  young  and  old,  best 
wishes  for  a  very  happy  and  prosperous  New  Year. 
AVe  hope  that  much  joy  and  sunshine  may  find  their 
way  into  your  lives  and  that  you  may  enjoy  the  best 
there  is  to  be  had. 

Christmas  over  and  New  Year's  Day  here,  the  next 
thing  that  enters  our  mind  is  our  work  for  1916. 
These  days  when  the  blizzard  drives  the  snow  and 
sleet  against  the  window  panes,  and  the  long  winter 
evenings  are  capital  good  times  to  plan  out  the  work- 
ing campaign  for  the  season.  We  like  to  get  out  our 
paper  and  pencil  and  map  out  our  work  in  black  and 
white.  Once  it  has  been  decided  just  what  crops  will 
go  in  the  various  fields,  the  seed,  fertilizer,  labor, 
implement,  etc.,  requirements  can  easily  be  computed. 
This  is  the  time  to  work  out  every  detail  and  plan, 
and  the  successful  farmer  is  the  one  who,  when  spring 
work  opens,  has  his  plans  all  complete,  his  supplies 
on  hand  or  arranged  for.  and  his  working  force 
organized.  This  all  calls  for  much  study  and  careful 
preparation,  but  the  farmer  of  today  is  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and  the  records  of  the  past  year  show  con- 
clusively how  well  he  has  succeeded. 

The  young  folks  of  today  will  be  the  farmers  of 
tomorrow,  and  our  greatest  resptmsibility  is  the  shap- 
ing and  moulding  of  their  lives.  It  rests  largely  with 
us  whether  they  stay  on  the  farm  or  go  to  "town." 
whether  they  develop  into  progressive,  practical 
farmers,  or  farmers  of  the  hit-and-miss  style. 

We  believe  that  if  the  home  it  made  attractive  and 
comfortable,  farm  buildings  supplied  with  up-to-date 
equipment  and  farming  viewed  as  a  live,  "going" 
business,  no  city  attraction  will  be  able  to  entice  the 
young  folks  away  from  the  homestead.  Gov.  Willis, 
of  Ohio,  tells  the  story  of  seeing  a  boy,  barefooted, 
on  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  on  a  New  Year's  Day 
l>e&glng  for  money.  On  questioning  the  boy  and 
learning  of  the  abject  poverty  of  his  family,  the 
Governor  suggested  that  the  family  move  to  the  coun- 
try, where  steady  employment  could  be  had.  To  the 
Governor's  utter  amazement  the  boy  refused  this 
offer,  and  when  asked  a  reason  the  little  urchin  re- 
plied :  "The  country  is  too  slow."  Of  course,  we  can't 
understand  anyone  staying  in  the  city  in  a  half 
starved  and  frozen  condition  because  the  country 
wasn't  "fast"  enough  for  him,  but  what  we  can  do 
Is  to  learn  a  lesson  from  this  street  gamin.  We  are 
•0  engrossed  in  our  work,  and  interested  in  its  de- 
velopments that  we  are  very  apt  to  neglect  the  young 
folka  and  for  the  time  being  forget  that 
H     if      only      natural      that     they     want     to      In- 


dulge in  fun  and  frolics  and  enjoy  them  as  only 
youth  can.  A  good  rule  works  both  ways,  so  let  us 
consider  the  rising  generation  and  so  care  for  them 
that  they  in  turn  will  "honor"  their  father  and  moth- 
er. By  givin^  the  best  in  us  to  our  children,  and 
promoting  their  happiness  and  education,  we  are  un- 
consciously helping  to  make  a  better  world  and  at  the 
same  time  we  are  uplifting  the  already  high  standard 
of  American  agriculture. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  The  Practical  Farmer  to 
ever  "preach"  to  its  readers,  for  we  are  inclined,  to 
doze  off  when  any  one  starts  preaching  to  us,  but  a 
few  days  ago  we  ran  across  a  clipping  and  liked  the 
sentiment  expressed  so  well  that  we  have  pinned  it 
up  l>efore  us  on  our  desk  as  a  motto  that  we  are 
going  to  put  forth  every  effort  to  follow  for  1916.  If 
you  think  as  much  of  these  four  lines  as  we  do  you 
will  pin  them  up  where  you  can  read  them  often: 

Good,  better,  best. 
Never  let   it  rest 
Till  your  good  is  better 
And  your  better,  best. 

The  Backbone  of  The  Practical 

Farmer 

IT  gives  the  Editor  a  great  amount  of  pleasure  to 
learn  from  the  circulation  department  that  during 
the  year  that  has  just  closed  many  new  readers  have 
been  added  to  The  Practical  Farmer  family.  We  feel 
that*  we  are  in  a  large  way  responsible  to  our  old 
friends,  in  whose  homes  The  Practical  Farmer  is  a 
welcome  visitor,  for  many  of  our  new  readers.  We 
take  this  occasion  to  thank  them  most  heartily  for 
the  good  will  evidenced  In  recommending  our  paper, 
and  we  shall  strive  to  keep  our  publication  up  to  a 
high  standard,  so  that  the  confidence  shown  in  us 
shall   not  have  been   misplaced. 

in  welcoming  our  new  friends  we  want  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  The  Practical  Farmer  is  published 
entirely  in  their  interest,  as  its  mission  is  to  serve 
the  men  and  women  who  take  their  living  from  the 
soil.  We  ask  your*  confidence  and  'invite  your  co- 
operation. Our  columns  are  open  to  you,  and  if  you 
will  turn  to  our  Live  Stock*  section  you  will  find  we 
offer  substantial  cash  prizes  for  articles  on  this  sub- 
ject published  during  the  month,  and  these  same 
prizes  are  also  offered  for  articles  on  any  agricultural 
subject. 

The  Experience  Pool  and  Women's  Exchange  are 
edited  entirely  by  our  men  and  women  readers,  who 
also  suggest  the  subjects  to  be  discussed.  We  are 
sure  you  will  agree  that  these  two  departments  are 
of  the  greatest  practical  value  once  you  become  ac- 
quainted with  them.  Join.us  and  write  for  either  one 
of  these  and  be  sure  to  suggest  anything  you  would 
like  to  see  discussed,  too. 

In  deciding  what  goes  into  The  Practical  Farmer 
our  editors  have  two  words  before  them — authentic 
and  practical.  Nothing  is  printed  in  these  columns 
unless,  in  the  judgment  of  our  editors,  the  article  be 
absolutely  authoritative  and  feasible.  No  use  of 
printing  an  article,  however  well  it  may  be  written, 
unless  it  is  practical,  and  a  doubtful  article  is  elimi- 
nated at  the  very  beginning. 

It  is  with  f.  justifiable  pride  that  we  point  to  the 
corps  of  able  men  we  have  on  our  editorial  staff. 
These  authentic  and  practical  writers  are  at  your 
service  and  we  ask  you  to  come  to  us  with  any  of 
your  perplexing  questions  and  we  will  refer  them  to 
the  editor  whose  particular  line  of  work  your  question 
covers. 

"The  Father  of  Agricultural  Writers."  with  whom 
we  imagine  you  are  acquainted,  is  Mr.  T.  B.  Terry. 
Mr.  Terry  has  been  an  associate  editor  of  The  Prac- 
tical Farmer  for  nearly  one-third  of  a  century,  and 
"Terry's  Talks."  full  of  help  and  rich  in  experience, 
(printed  In  every  issue)  are  looked  forward  to  and 
read  by  Interested  thousands.  His  pen  exudes  com- 
mon sense  and  h  Is  well  fitted  to  give  advice  for  he 
himself  has  made  a  success  of  farming.  Starting  on 
a  worn-out.  run-down,  swampy  farm,  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  it  a  garden  spot  and  an  income  pro- 
ducer. How  he  overcame  a  countless  number  of  these 
obstacles  is  the  subject  for  some  of  his  interesting 
"Talks." 

The  Garden  department  is  In  charge  of  Prof.  W  V. 
Massey,  who  gives  timely  suggestions  and  contributes 
some  practical  article  in  every  issue.  Very  few  men 
in  the  agricultural  world  today  answer  more  questions 
than  Prof.  Massey,  and  many  of  these  questions  and 
answers  constitute  interesting  reading  in  the  Garden 


department.  Prof.  Massey's  judgment  is  accepted  as 
final  in  the  garden  world  and  our  readers  are  ex- 
ceptionally fortunate  In  having  this  eminent  authority 
to  call  on. 

C.  A.  McCue,  of  the  State  Experiment  Station  at 
Newark,  Delaware,  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
marvelous  growth  of  interest  in  our  Horticultural 
department,  and  to  his  columns  the  fruit  growing 
farmer  first  turns  when  his  copy  of  The  Practical 
Farmer  arrives.  The  Horticultural  department  is  full 
of  important  suggestions  and  explicit  directions  as 
to  just  what  to  do  each  month.  No  one  in  the  coun- 
try is  better  fitted  to  direct  you  in  sprays  and  spray- 
ing than  our  Horticultural  editor,  as  much  of  his 
daily  work  is  right  along  this  line.  With  our  issue 
of  January  15th  Mr.  McCue  begins  a  series  of  articles 
on  spraying.  Every  phase  of  this  important  work 
will  be  gone  into  thoroughly  and  you  will  he  told 
just  how  to  combat  the  insect  enemies  and  fungous 
diseases.  Everything  Mr.  McCue  writes  is  well  worth 
your  careful  study. 

"Ask  Turner"  is  a  common  .phrase  in  this  section 
of  the  country  to  any  one  seeking  informa-n 
tion  on  anything  pertaining  to  poultry.  Thd 
reason  is  simple,  for  our  associate  editor  ia 
charge  of  the  Poultry  department,  Mr.  F.  V. 
L.  Turner,  is  master  of  this  industry  and  is  capa- 
ble of  telling  you  how  to  make  the  pullets  lay  winter 
eggs,  or  how  to  cure  a  bad  case  of  roup.  Mr.  Turner 
treats  the  poultry  question  from  a  utility,  not  fancy, 
standpoint,  in  which  every  farmer  is  interested.  With 
this  issue  he  concludes  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
value  of  the  incubator,  and  as  spring  draws  near 
brooders  and  the  rearing  and  raising  of  chicks  wlJl 
be  dealt  with.  If  you  want  to  know  how  to  make 
farm  chickens  a  paying  proposition  read  everything 
Mr.  Turner  has  to  say  and  follow  his  suggestions.  In 
addition  to  his  "Practical  Poultry  Talks"  he  Is  going 
to  tell  you  something  about  ducks,  geese,  turkeys  and 
maybe  guinea  hens.  If  there  Is  anything  you  want 
to  know  about  poultry  "ask  Turner."  A  letter  a4?. 
dressed   in  our  care   will   reach   him.  ^li" 

We  feel  very  fortunate  in  having  a  practleai 
scientist,  Prof.  A.  E.  Grantham,  as  editor  of  our  Soils 
and  Field  Crops  department.  Prof.  Grantham's  ex- 
perience and  success  entitle  him  to  a  place  in  the 
front  rank  of  writers  and  demonstrators  in  all  soil 
and  crop  questions.  As  an  example,  Prof.  Grantham 
has  written  for  us  some  very  helpful  articles  on  the 
use  of  lime,  and  at  the  present  time  we  are  running 
a  series  of  his  articles  telling  just  how  alfalfa  may 
be  made  to  grow.  Questions  in  this  same  line  are 
constantly  being  discussed  by  him.  and  when  the 
Professor  says  anything,  we  advise  you  to  listen. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  stock  lovers  have 
probably  cut  out  and  pasted  in  a  scrap  book  for  future 
reference,  the  articles  that  have  appeared  the  past 
few  Issues  on  "Diseases  of  the  Ox,"  by  Dr.  J.  Hugo 
Reed.  We  are  glad  to  say  Dr.  Reed  will  continue 
these  practical  articles  and  will  treat  of  other  farm 
animals  also.  An  animal  is  of  little  use  unless  well 
and  in  a  thriving  condition.  If  you  follow  Dr.  Reed's 
suggestions  carefully  we  believe  it  will  be  the  means 
of  saving  you  much  trouble  with  your  live  stock. 
Write  the  Doctor  in  our  care  if  you  want  any  veteri- 
nary advice.  The  Inquiries  we  have  received  In  the 
comparatively  short  time  since  Dr.  Reed  joined  our 
staff  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  Doctor  will  soon  have 
his  hands  full  giving  advice  to  those  who  ask. 

In  addition  to  our  regular  associate  editors  as  men- 
tioned above,  we  have  as  contributors  such  eminent 
men  as  Henry  H.  Dean.  Samuel  Eraser,  W.  H.  Tom- 
have.  W.  H.  Bishop.  F.  A.  Welton.  A.  E.  Waller  and 
scores  of  others  who  are  also  well  versed  in  their 
particular  lines. 

Our  feeling  Is  that  this  Introduction  to  some  of  the 
men  who  make  up  The  Practical  Farmer  staff  will 
make  us  all  feel  better  acquainted.  We  need  you  and 
we  hope  you  will  find  you  need  us.  as  we  all  are  work- 
ing together  for  a  better  understanding  of  intensive 
farming. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington  has  recently  issued  two  publications  of 
unusual  interest  to  the  farmer.  These  are  Bulletin 
No.  302,  on  "Apple  Market  Investigations."  and  re- 
print No.  637  from  the  Year  Book  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  on  "Co-operative  Marketing  and  Finan, 
cing  of  Marketing  Associations." 

Farmers  interested  in  literature  on  goats  are  re- 
ferred to  the  Angora  Journal.  Portland,  Ore.,  and  to 
Farmers'  Bulletin  573  from  the  IT.  S.  Depl.  of  Agri., 
Washington,  D.  C,  which  is  mailed  free  upon  request. 
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like 


Ma.  Gm>.  Riodon,  «f  Harrard,  Mich., 
wrotam*;    "I  paid  1100  apivc*  for 
my  fiTrt  two  and  t86  for  my  last  b«p- 
•rator. ' '  We  sold  him  a  n«w  iialloway 
Sanitary  Uath-in-Oil  CrMun  Si-par- 
•tor.    He  B«ya:  "It  loolis  tu  ine 
ke  it  warn  built  to  out- 
wear the<'th- 
«r  three." 
Where  other  »ep- 
aratora  are    Kood 
the  New  Galloway  Sanitary 
ia  a«  good  or  better.  Where 
others  are  wronir  the  Sani- 
tary   is  risht.     The    b<nt 
■kimmins  aervire,  the  moat  im- 
proved deaitmt  the  beet  materials 
•  money  I    If  the 
•  t>allowa.v  ijan- 
itary  is  aa 

frood  as  I  say 
t  ia,  you  can- 
not  ufford 
t^^'      tobuyanv  c. 
other  kind! 
If  it  is  not  aa  cood  <ib 
^_  I  aar.  then  1  could  not  afford  to  offer 

It  to  you  for  a  ninety-day  trial.  I  couldn't  afford  to  cuarantes 
it  for  ten  years  acainst  defective  workmanship  and  materials. 
You  save  money  when  you  buy  it;  you  make  money  when  you 
uaeit.  Try  it.  If  you  Iiksit.  buy  it;  if  you  don't,  aenditback. 
That's  my  aellins  plan  i  >  •  nutshell.  Shipped  from  Spokane, 
Omaha,  Minnrapolia,  Chlca«o,    Waterloo  and   Kansas    Ci^. 

WM.  OALLOWAV    CO..   BoM   563       Waterloo.  Iowa 


Wanted-  Honest,  Energetic  Men 

In  every  foiiiitj'  to  sell  our  hiu  tin*'  ol  ^'ootls  (lirnit 
to   luriuers.      Kxp«rlen«*«    not    ■k«*«*eMNar.T. 

We  lully  i'lStruct  you.  Farmers.  liihoriTs,  uie- 
ciianii'S.  or  nny  man  wlllini^  to  work  can  luake 

9 1 OOO  to  $3000  A  YEAR 

tianillini; our  liii;  sellerM.  K.\ elusive  icrritoiy  given. 
We  liiriiisii  yot)  the  <-a|>ilal;'you  fiiriiitili  the  team 
to  furry  the  t^oods.  He  your  own  bt)ssiii  a  pleasant, 
l>eriiiauent  uiid  protitahle  hiiHinesfl.  Write  at  once 
lor  iiartiiMilars.  uiviug  at;e  auti  oocupation. 

Tiif:  ot'oroR.n  <'o.>ipa.>I¥,  Dept.  si, 

A'orlli  Ja«»,  5j.  ¥. 


ASK 

our    sales 
office  near- 
est you  for 
prices       and 
terms  on  fertil- 
izers adapted  to 
your  soil  and  crops 

The     American 


*  /  A     A  \  1 


f(AAl 


Agrricul- 


tural  Chemical  Co. 

New  York.  Baltimore,  Phil< 

adelphia.    Buffalo,    Cin^ 

cinnati,     CleTclaad. 

Detroit,    etc. 

Book  free 


$10,000.00 


SAW 


:  turn,    n  IS  TH  KST  ««■  CNUrCST  U«  HAM. 

HERTZLER   &  ZOOK 

Portable 

.WOMi 

18  easy  to  operate. 
Oikly  tlO  saw  made  to 
which  ripping  table  can 
be  added.  Goaranteed 
1  year.  Money  refunded 
if  not  satisfactory. 
Send  for  catalog.     7 

A  Zook  Co. 

\  2a.  DMcvMa.  Pa. 


iUlow 
$7.90 


lU^m  ^j^^ry 


Maple  S>rnp  Makers! 

Ckanplon.  The  Evaporator  for  Service 

Easy  to  handle,  durable,  naves 
fuel    and  Mah*t 
thm  B*Mt  Syrup, 
Write   for   cata- 
logue and    full 
particular^. 

CIAMPION 

EVAPORATOR 

COMPANY 

ladsoD,         Ohi« 


Quaker  CHy  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  49  years. 
Hand  and  power.     23  etyles. 

S3  80  to  $40.     mcK  miAL. 

W  Write  for  catalog  and  farm 
machinery  bargain  book. 

TNK  A.  W.  STWAUB  CO. 

■tf(.  C-t7t7  Filtort  SI..  Pkito^lrkta.  r*. 
■tt.  y-l7M  «.  tiMaatf  Am..  Ckic*|«.  IN. 


Al$.llrlf5ii: 

MVSSTIOATB— Sm*  avd  CIiiumI  ■■■<!■■  Kmumm. 


AMke  Cloy«r  and  Timothy  mixed.  Folly  1-S  alaike,  a  big 
bargain.  Greatest  hay  and  pasture  combination  ^rown. 
Write  for  fr—  »am»la  and  100  pa^  catalog  and  circalars 
d^ribing  this  wonderful  grass  mixture.  Scats  anvthing 
you  can  sow  and  ridiculoosly  ebsap.  We  handle  only  best 
tested  reeleaned  seed  goaraatecd.    Write  before  advance. 

A.  A.  aKimv  ftCKO  CO..       bmi  am 


mm 


t 


e.  ■.  ROMNAON  *  MN>. 


1H0T  BED  SASH 
80c 
ieiats.« 


CVPRCAS.weUmade 
with  croM  bar,  blind 
teaoas.  wUte  lasded  ia 

laaa^  91  .ww  pae  Baa* 
Mtf. 


maf  A  Ikl^pn  to  bear  from  owner  of  farm  or 
ww^I^  *  Km%^  fruit  ranch  for  twle. 

0,0.  MaTTSOM,  137  Andrut  Bdff.,  Mlnneaivlis,  If  Inn. 


Terry's  Talks 


Manure  is  natural  plant  food.  It  was 
nature's  plan  that  the  ground  should 
produce  grasses,  etc.,  for  animals  to  eat 
and  that  their  droppings  should  go  back 
to  the  ground  to  grow  more  grasses. 
*In  a  state  of  nature  the  plant  food  in 
these  droppings  is  not  lost  to  any  extent, 
but  when  man  is  left  to  manage  a  part 
often  is.  Manure  from  animals  is  valu- 
able because  it  contains  nitrogen,  pot- 
ash, phosphoric  acid,  some  other  min- 
erals and  vegetable  material.  You  know 
that  nitrogen  is  the  most  valuable  ele- 
ment in  manure  and  one  that  is  easily 
lost.  When  you  see  steam  rising  from 
a  pile  of  horse  manure  some  still,  frosty 
morning,  you  may  be  quite  sure  you  are 
losing  nitrogen.  Get  your  nose  in  that 
steam  and  you  will  probably  smell  am- 
monia. This  is  a  gas  formed  from  nitro- 
gen by  heat  and  moisture  in  connection 
with  air.  One  should  never  allow 
steam  containing  ammonia  to  go  up  in- 
to the  air  from  horse  manure,  or  any 
other  kind.  He  is  losing  rich  plant  food 
fast.  Tramping  it  down,  that  is,  pack- 
ing the  manure  when  it  is  wet,  will  stop 
this  loss  because  it  prevents  air  from 
getting  in.  Without  air  there  can  be 
no  combustion,  no  firefanging,  that  is, 
partial  burning  of  the  manure. 

I  have  kept  many  hundred  loads  of 
manure  in  our  shed  from  firefanging, 
except  right  close  to  the  edges,  by  ar- 
ranging for  stock  to  tramp  over  it  and 
pack  it.  It  was  dripping  wet  with 
urine,  of  course,  when  it  went  out 
into  the  shed.  This  because  all  manure 
is  made  on  cement  floors.  I  have  kept 
manure  from  heating  excessively  in  a 
box  stall  in  just  the  same  way,  by  let- 
ting the  horse  be  loose  to  tramp  around, 
using  straw  enough  to  keep  the  surface 
clean,  cleaning  out,  say,  once  a  month. 
In  such  a  case  gypsum  (land  plaster) 
should  be  sprinkled  on  the  surface  each 
day.  The  loss  in  a  pile  of  horse  manure 
can  be  prevented  by  putting  on  water 
enough  to  stop  all  heating.  But  a  bet- 
ter way  is  to  take  the  manure  to  the 
large  pile  of  colder  cow  manure,  if  you 
have  one,  and  spread  the  horse  manure 
over  the  surface  so  it  will  get  mixed  in 
with  the  other.  Of  course,  when  all 
manure  is  drawn  out  daily  and  spread 
en  land  there  is  no  loss  of  ammonia. 
This  if  you  spread  it  as  drawn,  not  put- 
ting it  in  heaps. 

There  is  another  way  nitrogen  can  be 
lost  readily.  The  urine  from  animals 
contains  part  of  the  nitrogen.  This  will 
be  soaked  up  by  the  straw  and  drier 
droppings,  if  you  have  cement  floors.  If 
this  manure,  when  it  is  removed  to  the 
yards,  is  exposed  to  rains  much  of  the 
nitrogen  will  be  washed  out  and  lost. 
Along  same  line  most  of  the  potash  that 
comes  from  animals  is  in  the  urine.  It 
can  be  lost  by  leaching,  same  as  nitro- 
gen. The  phosphoric  acid  is  not  readily 
lost,  as  it  is  in  the  solid  manure  and 
vegetable  material.  And  as  it,  as  well 
as  the  potash,  is  mineral,  there  can  be 
no  loss  of  either  of  these  elements  from 
heating.  In  fact.  If  you  burn  the  ma- 
nure all  the  mineral  matter  will  remain 
in  the  ashes,  only  nitrogen  be  lost,  and 
vegetable  matter.  The  same  when  ma- 
nure flrefangs.  By  paying  attention  to 
these  simple  matters  when  manure  is 
kept  for  some  time  in  stable  or  yard  in 
some  cases  its  value  can  be  about  dou- 
bled. Improving  the  quality  of  manure 
gives  us  a  chance  to  make  more  money. 
It  is  something  that  can  be  done  this 
winter  and  cash  returns  will  come  in 
increased  crops  in  the  future. 


Probably  some  good  brothers  will 
think  me  a  little  off  when  I  say  I  long 
practiced  carrying  a  notebook  with  a 
list  of  things  in  it  that  needed  doing 
oil  the  farm.  In  fact  there  were  two 
lists,  one  of  things  that  ought  to  be 
done  as  soon  as  possible,  another  of 
things  that  I  wanted  to  do  when  there 
v/as  a  chance,  but  which  could  wait. 
When  walking  over  the  farm,  or  at  any 
time  when  I  thought  of  anything  that 
needed  doing  it  was  written  in  the  book. 
Of  course  mowing,  plowing,  etc.,  the  big 
jobs,  were  not  written  down — just  the 
many  little  matters  here  and  there  that 
needed  attention.  As  soon  as  a  job  was 
done  it  was  crossed  off.  Thus  nothing 
was  forgotten  or  overlooked  at  the 
proper  time  for  doing  it.  Once  in  a 
while  the  men  and  I  would  take  a  day 
and  see  how  many  little  jobs  we*could 
finish  up  and  cross  off.  I  didn't  have  to 
carry  all  these  jobs  in  my  mind,  which 
was  a  decided  relief.  When  a  man  fin- 
ished the  work  he  was  at  I  could  quick- 
ly glance  over  my  list  and  see  what  was 
the  most  important  work  for  him  to  go 
at  next,  considering  the  weather.  Thus 
practically  no  time  was  lost  making  the 
change.  If  we  were  broken  off  by  rain 
we  could  always  find  something  in  the 
list  that  we  could  go  right  at  under 
cover.  In  the  list,  of  course,  were  tools 
that  needed  repairing  or  oiling,  things 
to  be  bought  ready  for  use  when  they 
were  needed,  and  so  on.  I  was  a  young 
man,  thousands  of  dollars  in  debt,  when 
this  practice  was  started.  It  surely 
helped  us  to  get  ahead  and  saved  some 
unnecessary  wear  on  myself. 


/^ 


I  think  the  main  requirements  for 
underclothes  are  that  they  should  be 
comfortably  loose,  not  binding  the  body 
at  all,  and  then  just  thick  enough  to 
keep  the  wearer  warm.  Wear  cotton,  or 
wool,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two.  There 
is  no  essential  difference  from  a  health 
standpoint,  if  the  woolen  garments  are 
so  washed  as  not  to  shrink.  I  haven't 
any  use  for  silk  or  linen  myself.  Ribbed 
and  fleeced  cotton  underwear  is  all 
right  if  it  will  keep  you  warm  enough. 
Perhaps  the  next  best  article  is  a  heavy 
cotton  background  lined'  with  wool 
fleece.  The  writer  has  worn  these  for 
many  years  in  winter  when  extra  warm 
clothing  was  needed.  Jersey  ribbed 
woolen  underwear  that  has  a  small  per- 
centage of  cotton  in  its  make-up,  to 
lessen  chance  for  shrinking,  is  excel- 
lent. Get  shirts  and  drawers  or  union 
suits,  as  pleases  you.  The  latter  the  less 
bungling,  not  being  doubled  between 
v/aist  and  hips.  If  you  get  a  union  suit 
that  is  part  or  all  wool  it  should  be  full 
jersey  ribbed  and  large  enough  so  it  will 
just  flt  you  comfortably  without  stretch- 
ing the  ribs  apart  at  all.  Then  with 
proper  washing  the  garment  should  re- 
main full  size,  and  soft.  Better  by  far 
to  give  away  to  some  one  who  U  small- 
er, shrunken  woolen  underwear  rather 
than  to  try  to  wear  it  out  yourself.  It 
is  dangerous  business  to  restrict  the 
breathing  or  check  the  circulation  in  the 
slightest  degree,  and  hard,  shrunken 
woolen  underwear  will  do  this  every 
time.  A  ribbed  union  suit,  say  20  per- 
cent, cotton,  weighing  from  24  to  30 
ounces,  makes  a  warm  garment.  The 
loosely  woven  ribs  contain  more  air 
spaces  than  does  the  more  firmly  woven 
plain  knit  garments. 


ROMAN 

AUTO  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Winter  time  is  tht  time  to  boy  a  car  H  yo« 
want  to  save  money.  Can  are  lower  in-  price 
daring  Decemlier  and  January  than  any  otlier 
Ume.  1000  cars.  m«-m5-i914  models-Road- 
sters.  Touring  Cars,  Limousines,  Trucks.  Delivery 
Wagons,  ete.    A  lew  specials. 

FordN,  Touring  A  Koskdatera $150  up 

('»dlll&ea  »nd  Ilupa ^SOU  up 

E.  91.  F.  and  Stndebakcra 9175  up 

■ludaonaund  Buleka 9**^  "P 

Cli»liuera  and  Overlanda 9*liO  up 

llVintona  and  Pa«fcarda 9300  up 

Haynea    A    P«erleaa fSOO  up 

Reo  A  Pa«kard« ^300  up 

Pullman  A  Stuta faoo  up 

SUn9y   Buaaea  A  Trneka #3^00  up 

IVRITE  TODAY 

For  our  new  catalog  B,  giving  prioes  on  every 
style  and  auto  manufactured,  together  witti 
valuable  information  for  the  automobilist. 

Roman  Auto  Co.,  Inc. 

203-205  N.  Broad  St.,        Philadelphia 
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THE    PRACTICAL   FARMER 


To  Nature's 
Bone  Yard 

The  petrified  remains  of  ancient 
animal  life  ground  to  an  impalpable 
powder,  from  the  ecomonical  and 
permanent  source  of  FJiosphorus.  18 
years'  tests  at  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
show  an  average  of  $5.00  worth  of 
increased  crops  from  each  $1.00  worth 
of  this  Natural  Phosphate  used.  Let 
us  tell  vou  more  about  it.  Our  book- 
lets,—"The  Farm  That  Won't  Wear 
Out,"  and  "Profitable  Production  with 
Permanent  Fertility"  are  Free  to  farm 
owners.     Write  for  your  copy  today. 

Federal  Chemical  Go.,  Ground  Rock  Dep't 
10  Boyd  St,  -  Colombia,  Tenn. 


An  average  day's  work  with  a  2-horse 
walking  plow  is  a  little  less  than  1% 
acres,  while  an  average  day's  work  for 
a  3'horse  sulky  plow  Is  between  2  and 
2^  acres. 


BUSH  CAR  FREE 


6-Pass.,  32  H.P. 


Doico 

Electric 

SUrter 

and 

Liffhts 


AND  AOENCY  FOR  YOUR  TeRRITORY 

89  Hornepower— J12  Wheel bMe— Weston- Mott  Full Hoa»- 
iDC  Ke»r  Axle— Oemountable  Rims  — Hyatt  Bearlnga 
—  SSx4Tlre«  — Delco  Btartins  and  I.ghtlnf  Syutem  — 
Extra  Rim  — One-oian  Top  -  Complete  Equipment. 

PREB  CAR  AND  AOENCY^^    ^ 

Teal  yon  can  «et  tbis  car  and  tbe  acency  FRCB.  Oet 
nmAy  for  big  1»I«  bunlnem.  1918  models  now  ready  fo» 
dellyery.  There  la  bif  money  made  Mninc  Bnnh  r«r«. 
Get  your  territory  now.  Addreea  a  card  for  particular* 
at  once,  to  me  personally.  J  H-  BUSH.  Preelc* 
WrI  te  today .     Department  1 87 

Bush  Motor  Collogo,  Inc. 

Midta«,  N.  Ctorti  Mid  CMca««  Awwua,  CM 

On  the  Quakertown  Pike 
30  Acres,  $3700 

CharminK  view  of  aurrouiidlDK  country,  overlooking 
3  hiistliiiK  niHUiifai-turiiiK  towns  only  2  miles  distant, 
>4  mile  to  vllla»?e  and  creamery,  mail  delivered.  3© 
acres  dark  loam  soil,  nearly  level  nitli  Just  enoiiKh 
8l(>|)e  for  natural  drainaKe,  esiierlHlly  well  adR))t<'d  to 
poultry  and  general  rrope.  HpU-ndid  21,  ntory  S-room 
frame  house,  cement  cellar,  grand  old  shade  and 
shrubbery:  gotMl  hunk  twrn  for  ten  head,  pig  sty.  com 
crlh.  wagon  house,  itoultry  house,  never-failing  well 
and  spring  water  at  buildings,  variety  of  l>earing  fruit 
for  home  use.  .^ged  couple  are  anxious  to  join  their 
children  and  price  Is  only  |8700.  If  taken  tenmeiliately 
they  will  Include  2  hornes,  4  IteHd  cows,  2  pins.  ."iO 
chickens.  2  wagons.  2  buggies,  2  plows,  harrow.  3  ^eta 
harness.  2  ciilliVHtors,  hav  rake,  corn  planter, 
numerous  small  tools;  10  tons  liay  and  some  corn,  nats, 
p<>tat(»ea,  vegetables  and  apples.  Frank  T.  Re<«e, 
Agent  E.  A.  StroutFarm  Agency,  306  West  Wood  St., 
Norrlstown,  Pa.    Bell  'phone.  1434  J. 

Look  before  you  leapT^JjJjj 

—investigate   before   you  /  If^t^al^A 
build— don't  toke   any   A^fS 
chances — send  today  for  /fah!^^^  ^ 

FREE  BOOK-Go«raateea 

Zy  f?.0  Metal  S^o8 

Air  tight— no  spoilare — storm  proof — anti  .  *rro- 
sive— Ruamnteed.    Write  quick  for  ZYRU  SiU 
,  Fret  Book,  The  Canton  Calvert  • 

Silo  Co.    Box  no.    Canton,  Ohio 


9^  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


Disinfect  hog  yards  occasionally  with 
unslaked  lime;  it's  good  practice. 


BT  OHI  lAH.  It's  nna  or  THK  WOODH.  8aT««  Heaey  ■■< 
kaekMhe.  Send  for  rSBK  catalog  No.  B01  showhiff  lam 
price  and  LATKSTIBPBOTUnTS.  First  order  rets  i 
FMfac  Sa«i«  MMk  Ca..  M  W.  HarrisM^.,  r 


^.  KeliysTREES 


Tms  Hi  NBSi«-rr»«>  Fr^a  Dttrst* .  Apple, 
Ppsr.  Pesrh.  Plnm  and  Qriinp^  Tr«>««— 
Small  Prniti.  ete.  fh»t  mslie  pro««*bU 
orrh»r4t  snd  ««lt-MipportinR  tsrdens. 
ShtppMl  to  TOO  from  mir  nar*«riM  at 
wh(rtM»l«  priCM.  HMlthy.  rturd?  iip«cim«ni  only— »•.•- 
Jjctly  iriMled.  SMdpovtal  now  for  <mr  Wf  fnm  !«• 
Ckialor  Rally  Broa..  ffanerlM.  M  aala  M. 
•laeHil*.  If.  r.    Town  imvm-  Ttgnt  ptmmUnt  KtOv  **■—» 


All  articles  for,  or  questions  relating  to  this  department  should  be  addressed  "Tbe  Qarden,"  Tbe  Practical 
Farmer,  Pbiladelpbia,  Pa. 

Edited  by  W.  F.  MASSEY 


The  Winter  Garden 

My  garden  is  now  tucked  away  under 
its  usual  winter  blanket  of  manure.  Not 
only  the  vacant  places  are  thickly  cov- 
ered, but  the  manure  mulch  is  also  be- 
tween the  rows  of  onions,  spinach,  kale 
and  lettuce.  It  is  not  so  much  the  de- 
gree of  cold  that  damages  these  half- 
hardy  things,  but  the  alternate  freezing 
and  thawing  of  early  and  late  winter. 
The  manure  mulch  to  a  great  extent 
tends  to  prevent  this. 

In  our  usual  winters  down  here  let- 
tuce plants  will  winter  well  outside  for 
spring  heading.  While  the  more  hardy 
plants  like  parsnips,  salsify  and  leeks 
do  not  need  protection,  still  they  get  the 
mulch  to  keep  the  soil  from  freezing 
much,  so  that  we  can  get  at  them  at 
any  time  they  are  wanted. 

In  the  spring  the  garden  will  get  a 
heavy  application  of  fine  bone  dust  to 
balance  the  manure.  On  our  sandy  soil 
we  have  usually  applied  some  potash. 
But  last  summer  we  got  along  so  well 
without  it  that  we  are  not  worrying  over 
the  impossibility  to  get  it. 

To  one  who  has  plenty  of  glass  on 
frames  the  winter  garden  is  as  interest- 
ing as  the  summer  one,  and  when  one 
uses  the  double  glazed  sashes  a  great 
deal  of  plant  growing  can  be  done  in 
winter,  for  if  the  frames  are  well  bank- 
et^ on  the  outside  little  frost  will  get 
through  even  wheja,  near  zero  outside, 
and  down  fiere  I  never  have  any  trouble 
from  frost  under  these  sashes.  In  fact, 
1  had  a  letter  from  a  man  in  Illinois 
who  said  that  no  damage  was  done  un- 
der the  double  glazed  sashes  at  a  tem- 
perature  5  ^egrees  below  zero.  But  I 
should  hardly  expect  that  without  a  hot- 
bed. As  I  have  before  stated,  I  do  not 
Use  long  linfes  of  frame  of  an  immovable 
character,  but  divide  my  sashes  into 
frames  of  three  sashes  each,  and  the 
frames  made  portable,  so  that  I  can  fol- 
low the  same  crop  by  merely  removing 
the  frame  to  fresh  soil. 

Just  now  we  are  using  the  Grand 
Rapids  lettuce  from  one  frame,  and  by 
New  Year  this  frame  will  be  empty.  It 
will  then  be  freshly  prepared  and  sown 
to  beets  and  radishes  in  alternate  rows 
6  inches  apart.  The  radishes  will  come 
out  in  time  to  give  the  beets  the  12-inch 
rows,  and  by  March  the  beets  will  be 
hardened  off  and  the  frame  removed  to 
another  place  to  set  tomato  plants  that 
have  been  started  in  February  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  are  set  In  the  frame  4 
inches  apart  to  grow  strong  and  be 
hardened  off  for  transplanting  as  early 
aa  the  season  will  permit. 

Then  there  are  other  frames  that  are 
now  growing  a  crop  of  Big  Boston  head 
lettuce.  These  will  be  headed  by  New 
Year,  and  one  of  them  will  be  emptied 
by  the  middle  of  January,  and  then  it 
will  be  sown  to  Frizetaker  and  Giant 
Gibraltar  onion  seed  to  grow  plants  for 
seating  in  late  March,  and  then  this 
frame,  too,  will  be  moved  for  setting 
tomato  plants.  The  next  frame  emptied 
of  lettuce  will  be  sown  to  Copenhagen 
Market  and  Charleston  Wakefield  cab- 
bages and  cauliflower  to  furnish  plants 
for  a  succession  to  the  fall  sown  and 
planted  cabbages. 

The  Copenhagen  cabbage  is  a  fine 
early  cabbage,  but  I  have  found  that  It 
cannot  be  used  for  fall  sowing  and  set- 
ting, as  it  is  certain  to  run  to  seed  in 
spring  if  treated  in  that  way. 

The  beets  fully  exposed  In  late  March 


will  be  ready  to  pull  by  the  time  people 
are  getting  seed  up  outside.  The  frames 
planted  in  Paper  White  narcissus  and 
Roman  hyacinths  will  give  flowers  in 
late  winter  and  they,  too,  can  be  hard- 
en ed  off  the  last  of  March  and  left  to 
mature  instead  of  being  thrown  away 
like  those  forced  in  the  greenhouse,  and 
this  frame  will  be  sown  in  succession 
tomatoes  for  following  the  early  plants. 

Another  frame  is  full  of  a  rank 
growth  of  Moss  Curled  parsley,  which  is 
considered  indispensable  in  the  kitchen. 
This  parsley  was  sown  last  spring,  and 
will  be  useful  all  winter,  but  next  spring 
it  will  run  to  seed  and  this  frame  will 
be  moved  and  the  geraniums  from  the 
fall  propagation  will  be  set  in  it  to  pre- 
pare them  for  outdoors  and  to  gi»ve 
room  in  the  greenhouse.  In  fact,  last 
spring  I  set  geraniums  in  the  frame  in 
late  February  in  4-inch  pots,  and  by  the 
time  frost  was  over  they  were  up  against 
the  glass  and  not  a  leaf  had  been  hurt 
by  frost. 

These  small  frames  are  far  more  use- 
ful in  the  home  garden  than  to  have  all 
the  sashes  on  a  long  frame  fast  to  the 
ground.  The  corners  of  these  frames 
are  fastened  to  angle  iron,  and  they  can 
be  unscrewed  in  summer  and  stored 
away  with  the  sashes  out  of  the  way,  so 
that  the  whole  ground  can  be  devoted 
to  the  summer  crops.  Made  of  good 
heart  cypress  lumber,  the  frames  kept 
painted,   will   last   indefinitely. 

Aside  from  the  benefit  of  a  winter  ma- 
nure mulch,  I  have  found  that  this  is 
the  only  way  I  can  get  well  rotted  ma- 
nure in  spring.  I  have  to  buy  the  ma- 
nure and  can  only  buy  fresh  manure, 
and  fresh  manure  applied  in  spring  does 
not  have  the  effect  of  that  applied  in 
the  fall  and  let  rot  all  winter. 

Our  melon  growers  have  found  this, 
too.  Most  of  them  have  their  ground 
for  the  cantaloupe  and  watermelon  crops 
already  prepared  and  the  manure  In. 
It)  spring  they  will  add  to  this  manure 
a  good  dressing  of  commercial  fertilizer 
at  planting  time,  and  the  manure  lying 
in  the  furrows  all  winter  will  be  ready 
to  feed  plants. 

The  general  practice  Is  to  manure 
furrows  for  the  cantaloupes  and  bed  on 
the  manure  and  fertilizer.  In  my  gar- 
den I  have  found  that  I  get  better  re- 
sults with  melons  and  cucumbers  from 
the  broadcast  manuring,  and  that  the 
plants  suffer  less  in  dry  weather  than 
they  do  where  there  is  a  bed  of  manure 
right  under  their  roots.  My  fall  coat  of 
manure  is  turned  under  and  the  fer- 
tilizer harrowed  in  broadcast  after- 
wards, and  the  soil  in  this  way  resists 
the  effect  of  drought   far   better. 

Cabbages  are  now  being  tucked  away 
for  the  winter.  I  seldom  do  this  before 
the  10th  of  December,  for  up  to  that 
time  we  have  no  weather  to  do  any 
harm  to  cabbages.  I  turn  the  plants 
over  with  the  head  to  the  north  and 
bank  the  soil  thickly  over  the  stems 
and  lower  part  of  the  head  and  the  open 
top  of  the  head  is  not  exposed  to  the 
winter  run. 

Do  not  forget  that  frames,  and  es- 
pecially hotbeds,  need  air  in  sunny  days 
even  when  the  outer  air  may  be  below 
freezing.  I  give  some  air  in  all  sun- 
shine unless  it  happens  to  be  very  cold 
indeed. 


"Por  the  Land's  Sake  use  Bowker's 
fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  tlllit"— Adv. 


Prince  Albert 
paves  the  way 

for  men  to  get  a  new  and  cheerful 
understanding  of  how  good  a  pipe  or 
rolled  cigarette  can  be.  If  you  think 
you  can't  smoke  a  pipe  or  a  makings 
cigarette;  if  you  are  taste-tired,  we  tell 
you  Prince  Albert  will  bring  you  back 
without  any  fiiss  or  feathers  —  quick  I 
The  patented  process  fixes  that — and 
cuts  out  bite  and  parch  I 

Nnge  Albert, 

the  national  joy  smoke 

has  everything  any  man  ever  yearned 
for  in  a  pipe  or  rolled  cigarette.  Its  flavor 
is  as  refreshing  as  it  is  delightful ;  and  its 
aroma,  coolness  and  non-biting  qualities 
will  certainly  make  you  realize  you  have 
lost  a  lot  of  good  old  smoking  timet 

^ 

Don't  think  about  this  tobacco  question  any 
longer.  Decide  now^  you  will  try  Prince 
Albert  I  Just  you  see  for  yourself  that  all 
the  good  things  we  say  about  P.  A.  will 
more  than  prove  out  to  your 
tongue  and  taste  I 

Buy  Princm  Albmri 

€V9rywhere  tobacco  m 

Bold  in  toppy  red  bag*, 

Sc;  tidy  red  Una,  10c; 

pound  and  hcUf-  pound 

tin    huniidora    <"^ 

in    that     cieu^ 

pound    crytte^f 

glaMs      humidor 

with  aponge^ 

ntoiatener      t^jp 

that   keepa   thm 

tobacco  in  such 

fine  trim. 

R.   J.   REYNOLDS 

TOBACCO  CO. 

WiattM-Saiaa.  N.  C 


Combined 

Drill  aad 

.Wheel  Hoe 


iIk' 


tj^^ 


100  ...r  Cent 
J>>>t«t»  Planter . 


More  Profit 

Throueb  Letter,  more  intelligent,  more  economical  use  of  good  tools 
will  come  the  profit  that  is  so  hard  to  find  each  year  on  many  crops. 
Plant  right  so  you  will  get  full  benefit.  Work  faster  with  better 
tools  so  you  can  cultivate  and  spray  often.  Study  whether  there 
isn't  some  tool  that  will  do  your  work  better. 

Potato  machinery,  spraying  machinery,  garden  tools,  etc..  are 
built  to  give  you  just  what  you  need  to  do  things  right.  .Mmost 
any  combination  you  can  think  of  in  each  line.  Eighty  yean  of 
factory  and  farm  experience  behind  their  manufacture. 

Ask  your   dealer  to  show  them,  but  write    us  for 

separate  booklets    fully  describing  lines  in  which 

you  are  interested.     Let  us  make  good  our  cUinu. 

BATEMAN  M'FG  CO..    Box  16,    GRENLOCH.  N.  J. 


iJt. 


Oard^a  *^^  l>rill« 

Wh»«'l  Haes 

Potala  Plaatrr* 

Wrmlrrs  aad  Srrdrra 

KMUc  Calll*aW>n 

Walk  lay  rnltl«at«ra 

I'atala  Myrajrr* 

Rarket.  Rarrrl  aa^ 

Pawer  ^/pr*ym 

Patato  IMrrrn 

Cara.lah  Ciitt.rf 

Frrtllljpr     UUlrlhatars 

Ka«   Makrr. 

Catton   Ptanlpr* 

Cara.  lUaa  aail   Pra 

PlaaUn 

k»p^r»fm»  Rldc^r* 

Laad  Bailer* 


lUrrel 
.'^prayor 


-^Jlll 


RidiHK 

f'iilti»nt<ir 

Steel  Frame, 


1^  Toot 

Weeder 


Home  H'le  »nl 
Cultivator 


LONEY  Guaranteed  TREES 


Sold  direct  to  you  hy  th«  largeH  Nursery   in  New  York  .^Ute   at  cost    plus  aM  praflt  aaly. 
Malouey  Quality  plus  Maluney  hervj.e  is  guarant-.-.l  (,>  Jet  tlii>  kind  uf  a  letter  fr..ni  you— 
Oeatleineai-Tfce  |ree*  I  have  baaght  ol  yaa  darfnir  tke  put  ■!>  year,  have  aUay*  hr-m  Hae* 
aad  aa  they  are   caBlog  lata  beariag  1  Had  they  are  abaalately  trae  U  Mai«.      Mined  B.  J. 
Wetherby,  Mllketharre,  Pa,      Vi  nte  tiKlay  for  our  Free  W  liolesale  CaUlogue  with  colored  illua- 
tralioun— It  will  uay  y.«j  uo  mailer  how  tuiall  or  large  a  plantms  t.>u  intend  t.i  make 
■  AI^Ni:%  RkOS.  a   «KI,M  OO.  4h  a.la  stree^  DaafvUla,  N.  T. 
/>.i>i«r,//^'«  I'.one^   Wholesale  ,\uigefte« 


Quality 

AND 

Service 


VICK*S»dn«.i  GUIDE  ,  I*OTATOES  WANTED 

^    •'^i'*^   Mn^  anariorai  ^lAXi/ AJ^J^     In  car  loaria  cir  nmail  lota  anti  p«H«.m»..H  ».  »^*  ..-, 


fj~^t,  *^   "   y'»"   *h'     leading     authnritv        «. 

now  OB     VegeUNa.      Flower     and      Farm       For 

Ready  ^*^*-   Oont^  and   Bulbs        You 

'  it       Send   for    tree  ropfe~f<Hiav 

JAMES  VICK'S  SONS 


40  Stone  .Street 


£ 


need    1916 

Rochettar.  N.  Y. 

The  I  lower  City 


In  car  loada  or  nmall  lots.  artivpdpmaiKl  at  gr»o/^  vrirm 
-Also  A pplfm.  Onions,  Hav.  Poultrv  pt<  Wilte  na 
l'-.1ill''!i,*'*jl"^*''*"  «"'!  terms.  CiiHBM  A  BBO.. 
»«l-«a  K.  tr^mt  Ht.,  Pklladel^kiik.  Eatd.  1844* 


FOR  SALE 


Cow      PPaa— All      VariptieN. 

^CFraevi.  &  mow.,   "aoiSfiiJiroil'^":'^;.  c. 
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Dormant  Spraying 

For  nearly  fifteen  years  the  orchard- 
ists  of  America  have  been  combatting 
the  San  Jose  scale.  When  the  scale  first 
made  its  appearance  it  multiplied  rapid- 
ly, and  from  1905  up  until  about  1910 
or  1911  the  control  of  San  Jose  scale 
was  the  most  important  topic  for  dis- 
cussion whenever  two  fruit  growers  got 
together.  San  Jose  scale  and  its  con- 
trol occupied  a  great  deal  of  space  on 
the  programs  of  all  horticultural  socie- 
ties, and  the  situation  appeared  des- 
perate to  many  men.  Many  remedies 
were  tried,  some  were  good,  some  bad 
and  some  indifferent;  the  quack  reaped 
a  harvest,  and  any  one  with  a  so-called 
sc^ie  remedy  could  get  a  hearing.  The 
OKhardists  tried  whale  oil  soap,  kero- 
sene emulsion,  miscible  oils,  kerosene 
limoid,  lime-sulphur  and  many  patented 
remedies.  Out  of  all  this  chaos  of  reme- 
dies two  have  been  sifted  out  as  satis- 
factory in  most  particulars — miscible  oil 
and  lime-sulphur. 

During  the  past  five  years  we  seldom 
heard  the  words  San  Jose  scale  men- 
tioned at  horticultural  meetings.  The 
remedy  has  been  found  and  the  up-to- 
date  orchardist  sprays  as  a  matter  of 
tourse.  Many  natural  enemies  of  the 
scale  have  multiplied  and  assist  in  hold- 
ing the  insect  under  control.  Just  at 
the  present  time  these  natural  enemies 
s^m  to  be  at  the  height  of  their  effl- 
cljpncy,  and  many  unsprayed  orchards 
ate  free  from  scale.  Yet  the  fruit  grow- 
ei  should  not  consider  the  battle  won 
afid  put  away  his  spray  pump.  His- 
tory is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  repeat 
itself.  Nature  always  strives  to  main- 
tain an  equilibrium.  As  the  scale  de- 
creases, so  must  its  natural  enemies 
decrease,  and  at  some  time,  not  far  in 
the  future,  the  scale  will  again  gain  the 
upper  hand  and  become  a  live  question 
in  orchard  management.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  orchards  of  those 
men  who  think  the  battle  won  and  that 
there  is  no  further  need  of  spraying. 

After  the  smoke  of  the  spray  battle 
had  cleared  away  the  fruit  grower  had 
begun  to  realize  that  the  advent  of  the 
scale  was  one  of  the  greatest  blessings 
that  the  orchard  interests  of  the  coun- 
try were  ever  endowed  with. 

Because  of  the  scale  we  are  better 
fruit  growers;  we  know  more  about  our 
business,  and  any  new  trouble  that 
come*  along  does  not  have  us  backed  up 
in  the  corner  with  our  hands  up.  San 
Jose  scale  taught  us  how  to  fight,  and 
it  has  given  us  many  new  weapons  of 
fighting.  If  it  had  not  been  for  San 
Jose  scale  we  would  not  know  the  value  ] 
of  lime-sulphur  in  fighting  peach  leaf  j 
curl,  oyster  shell  scale,  scurfy  scale,  pear 
psylla,  apple  scab  and  a  host  of  other 
troubles.  If  it  had  not  been  for  San 
Jose  scale  we  would  still  be  spraying 
our  apple  trees  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
and  the  control  ht  the  brown  rot  of  the 
peach  with  self-boiled  lime-sulphur 
would  have  been  delayed  a  decade.  San 
Jose  scale  stimulated  l>oth  orchardist 
and  scientist.  It  may  truly  be  said  that 
we  progress  only  through  adversity. 

While  "the  scale"  is  no  longer  the 
great  limiting  factor  in  fruit  produc- 
tion, yet  we  can  well  afford  to  spend 
some  time  in  controlling  it,  and  the 
irethods  of  preparing  the  remedy  for  it. 
Owing  to  the  causticity  of  all  sprays 
that  will  control  the  scale  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  apply  them  when  the  trees  are 
in  the  dormant  condition.  Dormant 
sprays  are  usually  either  lime-sulphur 
or   miscible   oil.     Lime-sulphur  appears 


to  be  the  most  popular  winter  spray  at 
the  present  time;  it  has  the  advantage 
over  miscible  oil  in  that  it  is  a  strong 
fungicide  and  helps  greatly  in  control- 
ling certain  fungous  diseases  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  killing  the  scale. 
Miscible  oils  are  usually  placed  upon  the 
market  as  "soluble  oils."  These  oils  are 
petroleum  products  so  compounded  with 
certain  fatty  oils  or  substances  that 
the  resulting  product  will  mix,  or 
emulsify,  perfectly  with  water.  These 
miscible  oils  are  easy  to  apply  and  have 
great  spreading  qualities  that  are  ab- 
sent in  lime-sulphur.  This  spreading 
quality  is  of  particular  advantage  when 
applied  to  rough  barked  trees  badly  in- 
fested with  scale.  In  regions  where 
strong  winds,  blowing  constantly  fr 
one  direction,  are  the  rule,  the  oil 
work  its  way  around  to  the  leeward  of 
the  limbs  and  small  branches  much  bet- 
ter  than    lime-sulphur. 

In  dormant  spraying  the  miscible  oils 
are  usually  used  at  the  rate  of  about 
one  part  miscible  oil  to  nine  to  ten  parts 
water.  Miscible  oils  should  not  be  used 
in  spray  tanks  that  have  contained  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  without  first  being  well 
cleaned.  This  precaution  may  save  the 
trees  serious  injury  due  to  the  action 
of  the  copper  upon  the  soap  in  the  oil, 
thus  setting  free  a  pure  oil  that  will  not 
emulsify  with  water.  While  these  oils 
can  be  made  at  home  it  is  a  rather  diffi- 
cult operation  and  they  had  best  be  pur- 
chased  from   the   manufacturer. 

Lime-sulphur  is  the  most  popular 
dormant  spray  not  only  for  scale,  but 
for  other  troubles,  as  mentioned  above. 
Peach  trees  should  always  be  sprayed 
with  lime-sulphur  in  the  spring  just  as 
the  buds  are  well  swollen;  they  may 
even  show  pink.  At  this  stage  of  the 
br.d  development  the  spray  is  not  only 
just  as  efficient  for  the  scale  but  it  also 
controls  the  leaf  curl.  For  this  reason 
It  is  recommended  that  the  dormant 
lime-sulphur  spray  for  peaches  be  de- 
layed as  late  in  the  spring  as  possible. 

Concluded  in  our  next  issue 


Grafting  Troubles 

F.  .SCOTT. 

The  work  of  grafting  seems  to  be  the 
little  job  in  comparison  to  saving  the 
new  sprouts  against  the  wind.  Last 
year  all  my  new  growths  were  blown  off 
when  they  were  about  a  foot  long.  This 
is  somewhat  discouraging,  and  so  I  have 
gone  about  to  devise  a  plan  which  I 
know  will  protect  the  new  growth,  and 
am  giving  it  to  The  Practical  Farmer 
readers  in  time  so  we  may  all  be  bene- 
fited thereby.  By  tying  a  stick  to  the 
limbs  so  as  to  protrude  a  foot  or  more 
above  where  the  grafts  are  put  in  will 
gflve  something  to  tie  the  sprouts  to  so 
as  to  protect  them.  A  wool  twine  tied 
at  the  lower  end  will  not  hurt  the 
growth  of  the  limb.  Then  the  growths, 
by  the  time  they  are  6  inches  long,  can 
be  tied  to  the  sticks  and  followed  up  as 
the  new  growths  lengthen. 

Ohio. 


General  orchard  pruning  will  come 
later,  but  remove  the  dead,  diseased,  or 
broken  limbs  at  once.  Ragged  wounds 
lef c  where  branches  have  been  broken 
down  by  fruit,  or  by  ladders  used  in 
picking,  leave  openings  for  cankers  and 
other  diseases.  They  should  be  pruned 
back  to  the  living  wood  so  as  to  leave  a 
smooth  wound  which  may  be  painted  to 
keep  out  diseases. 


Don't  handl*  or  store  exploslres  in  or 
near  a  residence. 


ILL! 


Deal  with  us.  the  growers— not  with  agents.  Vou 
save  half  and  get  better  trees.  Whatever  you  want 
for  the  Fruit  Garden  or  Orchard— we  have  it 

Selected  List  of  Apple  and  Peacb  Trees 

Pear,  Plum,  Quince,  Cherry,  Currants,  Ornamental  Trees,  Roses, 
Plants,  Best  New  Fruits.    All  of  them  finest  stock— true  to  name 

Our  36  years'  experience  in  honest  dealing  is  your  suarantee.    We 
deal  direct  by  cataloKue  only.    There's  no  Nuraeru  like  Ureeti'a/or  valut. 

Our  finely  illuBtrated  catalosue  gives  practical,  useful  information  on  care 
of  fruit  trees.  It's  free.  "^Thirty  years  with  Fruits  and  Flowers"  or 
C.  A.  Green's  Book  of  Canning  Fruits  sent  free  also.     Write  us  today. 

GREEN*S  NURSERY  CO«     66  WaU  SU  Rocbester.  N.  Y. 


How  to  Grow  Fruit  FREE 

Write  today  for  our  book— more  than  a  catalog.  Tells  what  to  plant  In  your  locality, 
how  to  plant,  trim  and  spray.  Describes  and  pictures  pur  immense  stock  of  Apples. 
Cherries.  Peaches,  Pears,  small  fruits,  etc.— all "  Wood  Quality"  stock.  Also  our  big 
stock  of  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  plant?:  for  beautifying  your  home  grounds. 
We  sell  direct  only— at  about  half  agents'  prices.  V  e  will  send  this  book 
absolately  ti«:    Don't  faU  to  write  for  a  copy— return  mail  brings  It. 

Woodlawn  Nurseries,  i^^lli^sT 


Allen  L.  Woo4l,  885  Qarion  Ave. 
■  KEW  TOUK 


dlBUY  your  TREES  direct  from  the  Grower 


Pay  enouKh  to  get  the  best,  bat  no  more.      Thousands  of  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry.  Plum,  Peach  and 
'  Qoince  Treea  to  be  disposed  of  now  at  whol— 1«  prices. 

6  Cherry  trees.  5  to  6  ft.,  for     .    .   $1.42  I 


10  Peach  trees.  4  to  5  ft.,  for 
6  Pear       "      5  to  6  ft.,  for 


TOT 

1.35 


6  Apple. 


5  to  6  ft.  for 


Many  other  soeoial  bargrains.  Also  small  fruits,  Om.imentals,  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  AUfrcshilaK.  Hardy 
Wertem  New  York  crown.  Guaranteed  true  to  name  and  free  from  scale.  Writs  today  far  trea  catalof 
Md«wmoMy?    EsUib.  1879.    L.W.HALL     CO.,  SldCatkr  Bid,.,  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. ^  ^ 


Use  NATCO  Drain  Tile— Last  Forever 

Farm  drainage  needs  durable  til*.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  o( 
best  Ohio  clay,  thoroughly  hard  bumad.  Don't  have  to  disr  'em  up 
to  be  rei>Iaccd  evei  y  lew  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPBKISH> 
ABLE  SILO.  Natco  Bufldingr  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe, 
National  Fire  Proofing  Company  1117  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pli, 

CDIIITTDCCO    c*  tA"cc  on  small  lots  at  grower's  prices,  direct 

rliUII  llfCCa  from  nursery  to  planter.  Safe  delivery,  personal  attention 
VSaTaa  JlaaillvX  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  APPLE  TREES  TOP  BITDDED  TO 
VllAI  I  FRIIITS  ^^^  VARIETIES— juat  what's  needed  for  the  home  garden, 
'"■■■•fcfc  ■  IIWI  ■  w  Buy  at  rock-bottom  prices  of  the  grower  and  save  disappoint- 
ment at  fruiting  time.    Get  our  Illustrated  catalog,  mailed  free  upon  request. 

WELLS  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES.  61  Welleiey  Avenue,  Dansvilie.  N.  Y» 


SHRUBS 
ROSES 


« 


DEMING 

SPRAY 
LUMPS 


i 


Who  Gets  the 
High  Price? 

Each  year  sprayed  fruit  brlnRB 
a  hlgoer  premium.  BuyerH 
don't  want  wormy,  scaly, 
blotched  fruit.  Sell  sprayed 
fruit  and  get  the  top  price. 

The  illustration  shows  the  ever- 
popular  Demlng  "Major"  Bar- 
rel Sprayer.  At  a  medium 
price  it  iH  ideal  for  the  man 
with  a  small  orchard. 

Write  for  a  catalog  illustrating 
and  describing  "Major"  and 
the  rest  of  the  Deming  army 
for  fighting  bugs,  worms,  scale, 
blotch  and  otlier  pests. 

THE  DEMING  CO. 

131  Depot  St.  Salem,  Ohio 


Please  send  complete  S2-page  Spray 
Pump  Catalog  to 


les 


loy^tt 


-iK"  :f*^r 


Succeed  Where  Others    Fail 

Joy  Blackberry,  Van  Fleet  Hybrid  Strawberrie*, 
Jumbo  and  Brilliant  Raapbenries,  Caco  and 
Ideal  Grapet,  Everybody's  Currant,  Oregon 
Gooseberry  are  the  best  and  biggest  berries. 
My  catalog  No.  l,a  book  of  64  pages,  tells  all 
about  them  and  describes  with  prices,  "all  the 
good  old  varieties"  of  Small  Fruits  as  well.  It 
gives  instructions  for  planting  and  culture  and 
tells  about  the  beautiful  new  Rose  I  am  gpiving 
away.  It  is  free.  Large  plants  for  quick  results 
a  special  feature.  200  acres;  38th  year. 
J.  T.  LOVETT,  Box  140,  Uttle  SUver,  N.J. 


-Ask 
Pratt' 


Here' 


.""^•i 


Name 


.,.,*—><■«>•■♦»•*——•••».♦.••.»—....... 


Address 

State ^ , ~(181) 

I  have trees  to  spray. 


s's  a  book  of  daily  needs  you 

should  keep  handy.  «It  lists  the 
best  of  every  thing  for  the  or- 
chardist and  truck  grower 
Standard  spray  materials,  har- 
rows, cultivators,  graders,  piclc- 
ers,  packing  boxes, etc.  If  there's 
anything  needed,  "asic  Pratt." 
You  liiiow  him— he's  the  man 
_  wlio  makes  "Salecide — the  tree 

Everything  else  he  sells  is  just  as  good. 

Our  Service  Department 

is  nnder  his  direct  «uj)ervision  and  he  is  always 
ready  to  advise,  from  his  long  experience,  just 
what  implement,  spray  material,  etc.,  you  need. 
Asic  questions.    But  send    fur  the  boolc   today. 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY 

Dept.  R  SO  Church  St.,  New  York 


saver.' 


^^  SPRAYERS 

%      Mean  Biqqer  Crops 


In  thsM  dayi  when  insect  and  fiingotii  paitt 
sr«  trtt  on  the  increaie  ■prajins  i«  abenlutely  necM- 
•ary .  The  United  Statei  OoTernment  ai  well  a*  many  of 
the  State  Eiperiment  .SUtione  <iie  Hnrrt  Bprayeri  beraiiM 
the  quality  and  conrtniction  in  of  the  very  b«»t 

8*  Dirrerent  Ntyle* 
Man,  Rnrie  and  Oanollne  Engine  Power.  Our  big  Frre  Back 
"Why,  How  and  When  to  Spray,"  showa  74  illuitratione  of 
InMctaadfungnnapeetfand  glvaithe  remedy  for  each. alM 
■howi  our  coDiplete  line  of  oprayan.     Write  for  it  today. 
Tte  H.I..HT«t  Manafaef  ring  Ca..»<l  Nartk  8t.,eaat<tM,<l, 


Free  tor  Testing' 


t  pair  of  matw)  EVERBBARINQ 
StRAWBKRRY  PLANTS  FREE  ff 
you  wUI  report  aa  to  your  aoceeu  wiUi 
<k«m.  Will  boar  IomIs  of  biff.  red. 
rriea  from  June  to  November.  W« 
iT«  counted  480  berries,  blossom* 
_jd  bade  on  a  aingle  plant. 
willbrinK  theplants,  aleo  enoi 
of  the  new  CEREAI^ 
plant  a  rod  aqaare  jof 


and  bade  on  a  aingle  plant.  A  poetal 
willbrinK  the  nlants,  alao  enoiiuli  seed 
of  the  new  CEREAI^  FETKRITA  to 
plant  a  rod  aqoare  ofjrround.  Aleoia 
pkt.  of  pOTMinial  ORIENTAL  FOl'KY 


Send  10  eta  for  mailinK  oxuena* 


aoed. 

or  not,  aa  you  pieaat 
nted  w 


and  ^rt  acqoalnted  with        ^„_..„. 

YWI  WtMMWR  NUttSCRV  COMPANV 

•MTSe.i 


PEACH  &.APPLE 
TREES  2c  &,  up 

Pear,  Ploii,  Cherry.  Huall  Frnitt,  Strawberry  Tlaen.  Nnl»,  ete. 
dKM'INF.  IUI.e  RIHMIKP  Iron  Reariair  J.  H.  HALK  THCKM. 
»F.!II'INK  PelleUai  APM.F.H.     CATALOd    FREK. 

TENN.  NURSERY  CO..  Box  27.  aeTelan<l.  Tenn. 


«p«»n*  your  t  pare  t1  m«  t  h  I*  wliH*l» 
tnklnif'orrten  in  your  nei^rhlior- 
hood  for  our  tiiKh  grA<lo  nursery 
stock.  Higliest  co?nnirBfllori 
paid.  Oinni  free.  Write  ttKlay, 
DansvUle  Fniit  Tree  €•«  103  Main  St.  OansvUle.  N.  Y. 


Farmers 


January  1,  1916. 


THE    PRACTICAL   FARMER 


» 


Soils  and  Ifield  Crops 


Conducted  hir  A.  E.  GRANTHAM 


In  this  department  will  be  answered  questionBrelatiii;;  to  soils  and  their  Improvement,  tleld  crops  and  the 
use  Of  lime.  Questions  should  be  addressed  to  tlie  ".Soils  and  Field  Crops"  department,  care  of  The  Practical 
Farmer,  Philadelptala,  Pa. 


The  Preparation  of  the  Land  for  Alfalfa 


The  secret  of  successful  alfalfa  cul- 
ture depends  largely  upon  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil.  It  is  not  only  necessary 
to  get  the  soil  in  good  condition,  but  it 
must  be  so  handled  that  weeds  will  not 
interfere  with  the  young  alfalfa  plants 
as  they  start  growth.  In  the  Northern 
and  Western  States  it  is  a  common  prac- 
tice to  sow  alfalfa  along  with  oats  or 
barley,  the  latter  serving  as  a  nurse 
crop.  In  this  manner  of  sowing,  the 
weeds  are  kept  in  check.  The  alfalfa 
suffers  more  or  less  from  the  competi- 
tion of  the  grain  crop  and  if  the  weath- 


the  soil  in  ideal  condition  for  seeding 
alfalfa.  When  the  potatoes  have  been 
kept  free  from  weeds  very  little  extra 
preparation  of  the  soil  is  required  after 
the  crop  is  renewed.  A  thorough  disk- 
ing, followed  by  a  leveling  harrow,  will 
put  the  land  in  good  shape  for  seeding. 
If  the  potatoes  are  weedy  the  land  must 
be  plowed  again  as  soon  as  the  crop  is 
out  of  the  ground.  In  the  latitude  of 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  the  early  pota- 
toes may  be  harvested  as  early  as  the 
10th  of  July.  Among  other  crops  which 
may  be  used  to  precede  alfalfa  is  a  mix- 


er  is  very  dry  at  the  time  the  grain  is 
cut  the  alfalfa  may  not  become  well  es- 
tablished.    Careful   experiments   in    the 
Eastern  States  indicate  that  spring  seed- 
ing cannot  be  depended  on  either  with 
01   without  a  nurse  crop.     Any  method 
of   soil    preparation   that   will   serve   to 
eradicate  the  weeds  and  to  free  the  soil 
of   weed   seeds   will   serve  the   purpose. 
It  is  well  to  note  the  fact  that  the  first 
weeds  which  appear  in  the  spring  may 
be   easily   destroyed   by  cultivation,   yet 
this   does    not   free   the   soil    from    suc- 
cessive  crops  of  weeds  which  must   be 
eradicated     by     frequent     cultivations. 
Hence,  the  better  plan  for  cleansing  the 
soil  of  weeds  Is  to  cultivate  the  soil  until 
late  in  the  summer.     Alfalfa  sown  dur- 
ing August  has  a  chance  to  compete  suc- 
(e.ssfully  with  any  weeds  which  may  be 
left    after   the    frequent    summer    culti- 
vations.    There  are  two  ways  by  which 
a    clean    seedbed    may    be    prepared    by 
the  middle  of  August.     The  first  is  by 
plowing  the   land,   preferably   a   sod   or 
green      manure      crop,      late      in      the 
spring,   preparing  the  soil  as  for  corn, 
and   then   keep   the   land   fallowed   dur- 
ing the  summer.     After  every  rain  the 
harrow  should  be  used  to  fine  the  soil 
and  to  destroy  the  small  weeds  as  they 
appear.     Care    should    be   taken    to    do 
this  work  so  thoroughly  that  the  land 
will  be  kept  entirely  free  from  vegeta- 
tion during  several   weeks  in  the  sum- 
mer.    The   land  may   then   be  sown  to 
alfalfa  about  the  middle  of  August  with 
very  little  chance  of  the  weeds  becom- 
ing a  menace  to  the  young  plants.    The 
second    method    is   more  economical    in 
so   far  as   the   use  of  the  land   is  con- 
cerned.    It  consists  of  growing  a  hoed 
crope   like    early    potatoes,    or    canning 
peas,  during  the  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer and  after  these  crops  are  removed 
preparing  the  land  for  seeding  to  alfalfa. 
Where  clean  culture  Is  followed,  early 
potatoes  make  an  excellent  preparatory 
crop   for  alfalfa.     Potatoes  are  usually 
well  fertilized  and  the  continued  culture 
the  crop  receives  during  the  season  puts 


ture  of  Canada  peas  and  oats  for  hay, 
which  may  be  removed  in  ample  time 
to  prepare  the  soil  for  alfalfa.  Then 
the  weeds  have  been  fairly  well  checked 
by  the  dense  growth  of  the  oats  and 
peas.  Where  crimson  clover  has  been 
harvested  for  hay  or  seed,  there  is  an 
interval  of  nearly  two  months  in  which 
to  prepare  the  seedbed  for  alfalfa.  Wheat 
01  oats  stubble  may  be  fitted  for  alfalfa, 
but  often  extra  labor  is  required  to  put 
the  soil  in  good  condition  because  of  the 
dry  weather  at  this  season.  If  the 
ground  is  to  go  Into  alfalfa  it  should  be 
plowed  as  soon  as  the  wheat  is  harvest- 
ed. If  for  any  reason  the  wheat  cannot 
be  removed  promptly  after  cutting,  a 
partial  preventive  against  the  land  dry- 
ing out  may  be  secured  by  disking  it  as 
soon  as  the  wheat  or  oats  is  cut.  A  dou- 
ble-action cutaway  harrow  may  be 
driven  immediately  behind  the  binder  as 
the  wheat  is  cut.  The  grain  may  be  set 
in  shocks  as  usual  on  the  disked  land. 
This  will  prevent  too  rapid  drying  out 
of  the  soil  and  the  land  will  break  more 
easily    and    without    clods. 

Under  any  conditions  the  object  in 
preparing  land  for  alfalfa  should  be  to 
get  the  soil  well  settled,  free  from  weeds 
and  well  supplied  with  moisture  at  seed- 
ing time.  Here  is  where  summer  fallow- 
ing or  the  growing  of  early  potatoes 
gives  the  ideal  preparation.  A  great 
many  of  the  failures  to  secure  a.  good 
stand  of  alfalfa  have  been  due  to  care- 
less or  ha.Hty  preparation  of  the  seedbed. 
Eleventh  hour  methods*  will  no  work. 
One  should  plan  ahead  several  months 
in  preparing  the  soil  for  alfalfa.  If  ma- 
nure is  to  be  used  as  a  fertilizer  It 
should  go  on  the  crop  that  precedes  the 
alfalfa,  so  that  the  weed  seeds  it  may 
carry  may  be  destroyed  l>efore  the  al- 
falfa is  sown.  At  the  time  of  seeding 
the  soil  should  be  in  a  condition  of  fine 
tilth,  fairly  well  compacted  but  with  a 
loose  mulch  of  fine  earth  on  top.  Moist 
earth  should  be  found  within  an  Inch 
of  the  surface,  even  though  the  season 
Is  dry. 


Three  Hundred  Million 
Bushel  Crop  in  1 9 1 5 

Farmers  pay  for  their  land  with  one  year's  crop 
and  prospsrity  was  never  so  great 

Regarding  Western  Canada  as  a  grain  producer,  a  prom* 
inent  business  man  says :    "Canada's  position  today  is 
soimder  than  ever.  There  is  more  wheat,  more  oats,  more 
grain  for  feed,  20^  more  cattle  than  last  year  and  more 
hogs.  The  war  market  in  Europe  needs  our  surplus.  As 
for  the  wheat  crop,  it  is  marvelous  and  a  monument  of 
strength  for  business  confidence  to  build  upon,  exceeding  the  most  optimistic  predictions." 
Whaai  mvaraged  In  1915  over  25  byahmlm  ptte  acre 
Oata    averaged   In  1915   over  ^5  buahmlm  per  acre 
Barley  averaged  In  1915  over  QO  buehele  per  acre 
Prices  are  high,  markets  convenient,  excellent  land  low  in  price  either  improved  or  other- 
wise, ranging  from  $12  to  $30  per  acre.    Free  homestead  lands  are  plentiful  and  not  far 
from  railway  lines  and  convenient  to  good  schools  and  churches.  The  climate  is  healthful. 
There  is  no  war  tax  on  land,  nor  is  there  any  conscription.    For  complete  information 
as  to  best  locations  for  settlement,  reduced  railroad  rates  and   descriptive   illustrated 
pamohlct.  address 

r.  A.  Hturrison.  210  North  Third  St..  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Canadian  GoTemmaat  As«nt. 


PRIZE   WINNERS 

Are  Fed  Balanced  Rations 

Glencamock,  the  famous  steer,  which  won  1st  prize 
at  the  last  International,  was  fed  a  bsilanced  ration  to 
secure  quick  growth,  depth  of  fleshing,  finish,  and  good 
gains.  J.  A.  Stainbrook,  Franklin,  Ind.,  whose  bushel 
of  corn  won  the  grand  championship  at  the  last  Na- 
tional Com  Show,  fed  his  crop  with  a  balanced  plant- 
food  ration  (fertilizer)  to  secure  quick  growth,  early 
maturity,  solid  ears,  and  a  good  crop  of  well  ripened 
com. 

Send  for  free  literature. 

Soil  Improvement   Committee 

eff  th«  National  Fartllisar  Association 

969  Postal  Telegraph  Bide  Chicago 


£ 


PEDIGREE  POTATOES 

Seed  Corn,  Oats,  Barley 

Harris  Seed  Potatoes  are  bred  by  the  "hill- 
unit"  system  of  selection  and  give  much  hearier 
yields  than  common  seeds. 

Harria  is  the  Only  Seedsman  in  the  country  who  telU 
what  per  cent  of  the  seedt  he  tells  will  pow.  Every  lot  of 
seeds  is  tested  and  the  per  cent  that  Kerminate  it  inatlcAd 
on  the  label.  The  seeds  are  tent  direct  from  the  farm  to 
you  at  wholesale  price*.  Among  them  are  garden  seeds  of 
the  highest  quality.  A  new  big  dent  corn  for  the  North. 
The  largest  oats  ever  grown  in  New  York  State,  and  lots 
of  other  good  things.  m. 

Write  for  free  catalogue  and  if  you  raise  vege-  ^^^_^^^,__^_ 
Ubies  for  market  ask  for  Market  Gardeners  f^T^I^^^T^ 
price  list  also.  nAKI<l^^ 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  COMPANY.  Box  32.  Coldwater.N.Y.      SEEDS 


Uii.  LIME  — 


cj/vuuIsLA,  CROPS 


fill! 


f'lli'lll<l||[.li4 


ii:i[^^iim^im§sAmm 


BecaiKo  M ARLrLIME  ii  soluble  it  will  yield  quicker  »od 
bigRer  result*  than  even  ordinarr  carbonate  of  lime. 
And  you  won't  need  ai  murh  Write  liKlay  for  lowest 
prices,  free  test  papers,  etc. 

INTKIKATIONAI     AMtlCrLTrBAI      rolPORATIOH 

C  A  L  E  DON!  .\    MARL    B  R  .4  NCH 

835  Marine  Kxiik  Hide.  Biiffaln.  N.  Y. 


CHEAP 


CLOVER 

▼■iKse  and  nave  money.  Get  our  npcoial  low  prices  and 
»ree  samples  of  our  pure. Iowa  Grown, New  Crop  Recleancd 
TMtarf  Clever  and  TImefliy  See<l.  Also  Alfalfa,  Alsike. 
Sweet  Clover.  All  kinds  grass  seed.  lOO-paffc  eataloif  free, 
quotinff  all  field  seeds.  Savemonoy  by  writinir  at  once. 
A.  A.  iCRIIV  SCBD  CO.     Bea    Ifi     0LAIIIN04 


New  la 
TImetel 

Crop  very  sliort. 
Buy    before  ad- 


A   hooitlet   explainintt   why   Liraestone  ia 

the  t)est  and  mont  ecouomical  form  of  Lime  I 

to  use— w  liy  it  should  l>e  usfd— to  inereaM  I 

earninan  on  the  fartu  -  I 

SENT  FRKK  UPON  KEQCKST  \ 

CELEBRATED  | 

'WHITE  MARSH  LIMESTONE  , 

HU»»e«t  Qiialtty,  Ix>we«t  Hrlre  I 

Reooiiuuendeil  hy  Agricultural  Experiment  I 

.statiotiB.     Full  iDfririiiitiioti  an  tu  most  ec-o-  . 

nomical  way  to  piirrliuse.  : 

E.  J.  I<  A  V I  NO  *  CO.  I 

4T.~>  Bnliltt  Bl<l«.           Philadelphia  I 


»A.  IOWA 


CLOVFR    ^PFI^     Pnrlty  andstermlnatlon 
^^'^^^^  ^*\  OC^tfU     ai,w>lutelv  ttiinraoteed. 

Buydirfft.     FreiKht  prepaid.    Samples  frt'e. 
Cllirk  Se«<l  Farm*,  Box  «l.  flmoke<o«» b.  Pa. 


^TARNER'S 


Pure  Cedar  Hollow  lime  hydrated  In  cloth  or  paper  bacs 

Will  Sweeten  Sour  Soils 

ft  Is  a  quirk.  Bure  cure  for  ariditv 
Will   Make  FirstClass    White  >Va«li 

W  S.  Oovernniput  receipt  on  re()iiest 

Will  Make  a  Fine  Orchard  Spray 

Write  lor  'Mrlauare  Apple  Kinif'n''  rei-eipt 

Will  Make  the  Best  of  Mortars 

«et  Bulletins  rill  Brick.  Tile  and  Stone  lavlnii 
ASK  YOUR  DEALER  or  CoitMult 
CHARLES  WARNER  COMPANY 
Wnmlnfton.  Del.       PliUatfelMi«      New  Yark 
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THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER 


January  1,  1916. 


Dorit  leave  die 
flavor  to  chance 

DON'T  spoil  good  but- 
ter by  using  poor  salt. 
To  get  the  best  results  from 
your  good  stock,  good  feed 
and  careful  dairying,  go  one 
step  further.  Use  Worcester 
Salt  in  your  butter-making. 

Worcester's  pure,  even 
grains  work  in  easily,  and 
do  away  with  ^'mottles"  and 
streaks.  Its  genuine  salti- 
ness brings  out  the  fine 
flavor  your  butter  deserves. 

"Worcester  Salt  overcomes 
many  of  the  troubles  you  meet 
in  producing  top  notch  butter. 
Our  booklet,  "Butter  Making  on 
the  Farm",  tells  why.  Free  on 
request. 

WORCESTER 
SALT 

*'The  Salt  with  the  Savor*' 

Packed  in  28-lb.  and  56-lb.  bags  of 
strong  Iriiih  linen.  Get  a  bag  at 
your  grocer's. 

WORCESTER  SALT  COMPANY 

Ijargent  Producers  of  Hioh-grade 

Salt  in  the  World 

NEW  YORK 


Don't  Cut  Out 

I  SHOE  BOIL,  CAPPED 
ROCK    OR  BURSITIS 


FOR 


ABSORBINE 


January    1,  1916. 


THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER.. 
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wiU  remove  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 

Rcducst  any  puff  or  swelling.     Does  not 

blister  or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 

•forked.   $2  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  K  free. 

ABSORBINE.  JR..  the  »ti»eptk  Unlment  for  man. 
dnd.  For  Boilfc  Bruise*.  Old  Sorct.  Swelling!.  V»ric  ■»« 
VeiiM.  Vtrkoiiticfc  All*r»  P«>n.  Price  f  1  ind  «2  a  botUe 
M  dnicei*ti  or  delirered.     Will  tell  more  if  roo  wntc. 

■.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  25  Tempi*  8t,  Springfield,  Matt^ 


roU  CANNOTBUYBETIERElKINr 


AB-CI 


That  !■  what  Mr.  P.  H.  Noewh  aald  afUr  h*  had  thor. 
CHwhIy  triad  out  bia  Oalhnray  anain*.  lu  haavr 
wal«ht,  lanra  bora,  lone  atroka  ana  low,  atrady,  all 
day  apaad,  with  •  aorphia  of  powar,  mada  it  talked 
about  m  bia  n«ii^bon>ood,the  aama  aa  it  la  prata- 
1  In  cTpry  n«tahborhood  wbara  known. x  A  m  c  1 1 
roolinir  aurfacaa.no  boil- 
■nc  i  n  water 
pot.  Water  cool- 
ed cylinder 
head.  Every 
Imyrovemeit. 

♦  ^^        Built  In  mac- 
m   I  ^   neto  extra, 
"   "        .Galloway 
'  Economy 
carburetor; 

$«     mg   m  mm  adiuatabia 
TLAl^Umm  ■  Ufa 
J^W  ^         baarinn. 

iCoaUUtda  to 


^XQSOeeonomi 


oparat  a.  Do  not 

SI  foolad  Into 
yinc  <at  any  price*  hish 
,  licht  weicht.  ahort  lived  ..^ 
I  that  rack  thamaelrea  tu  piecea  in 
.;  my  bi>   10O-paca.  4-color  catalos 
it.Bn|rlnaa  ahippad  from  Spokana.  Omaba 
ieaco.  Waterloo  and  Kanaaa  Oty. 


MtopaaffSr<iISL<>.  ^ 

WM.  OALtOWAV  OO..    ■•■      r«s. 


In  order  to  make  our  Livestock  and  Dairy  Department  more  helpful  we  Invite  dairy  farmerB  and  breedwj 
of  Hve  HtJick  wlto  have  anything  of  Interest  to  tell  to  writ.  «»Jo«  ««-t'?'^ J^ V^.s ,%^^^^ 
400  word».  Select  your  own  subjec-t  and  write  as  often  as  .vo"  And  anything  «iat«  ill  |'^'»;,  «'^"gf;^''^'  ^^^^^ 
who  own  live  stock.  Once  a  month  we  will  award  two  prizes  of  ^  and  #4  reeP^cllvely  tor  ine  wsi «""  »'^""" 
U^s?  articles  published  durinK  the  preceding  month.  Twenty-four  prizes  annually.  This  contest  is  open  to 
our  suliHcrlbers  only.    Dr.  J.  H.  Reed,  Veterinary,  in  charge  of  Queries.  


The  Care  of  a  Milch  Cow 

ROBEKT   J.    DAYTON. 

In  the  world  of  men  who  renders  the 
best  service,  an  underfed,  poorly  housed 
man,  or  one  well  fed,  well  sheltered 
and  vigorous?  What  is  true  in  the  life 
of  man  is  true  in  that  of  a  cow.  It  has 
been  my  experience  in  the  past  two 
years  to  note  the  effect  upon  my  herd 
of  good  lighting,  ventilation  and  plenty 
of  pure,  clean  water  at  any  time.  A  cow 
given  these  conditions  will  prove  to  you 
in  pounds  of  milk  the  success  of  them. 
Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed 
upon  good,  clean  water  for  your  cows. 

In  this  day  of  progress  we  are  apt  to 
lay  aside  all  the  practices  of  our  grand- 
fathers. But  there  is  one  thing  in  which 
it  would  be  well  for  us  to  follow  their 
example.    That  is,  a  cow  should  be  given 


doubt  In  my  mind  that  with  the  same 
care  she  will  do  as  well  another  year. 

From  the  same  herd  I  could  draw  sev- 
eral  illustrations  almost  as  good.  Does 
care  during  the  last  weeks  of  gestation 
pay? 

Do  not  try  to  get  something  for  noth- 
ing. Do  not  consider  the  work  of  the 
cow  for  one  week,  or  one  month,  but  for 
every  week  and  month  in  the  year.  Give 
your  cows  the  best  of  food  and  care  all 
the  year,  and  in  the  end  you  will  find 
it  pays.    Give  the  cow  a  square  deal. 

New  York. 


ON 
TRIAL 

Fully 
Guaranteed 
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>^ri€42cfl4t  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A    SOLID    PROPOSITION   to 

send  new,  well  luoile,  ea«y  runninir, 
perfect  skimming  Boparator  f  or$15.95 
Kkiuis  warm  or  cold  milk  making 
heavy  or  light  cream.  Bowl  Is  » 
eanitary  marvel,  euily  cleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Gears  thorougWy  protected.  Differ- 
ent from  this  picture,  which  illus- 
trates our  large  capacity  tnachinea. 
Western  orders  filled  from 
-western  point*.  'Whether  dairy 
fa  large  or  small  write  tor  handsome 
iree  catalog.    Address; 

AMERICAN    SEPARATOR  .CO.. 

Bos  3077        Bainbridge.  N.  Y* 


Save  the  Manure 
How     to     prevent     loss     of    manure 
through  leaching,  fermentation  and  the 
draining  away  of  the  liquid  manure  Is 
a  matter  of  great  importance. 


SILOS 

Opening  Roors 

FullSilo  Without  RcniUNe 
CUTTCRS  ''^o   BlOWCRS 

WPITC      row   CATALOG 
AND   SPCCIAL    PRICES  2i2S 
E.F.3CHL.ICHTEK    Co. 

XWAMTCO)  PHIL  A,  PA.  i 


RkmiH.  $10  a  day.^  Wrtte  for  special  oricei. 
Big  money  selling  this  new  Inirention,  SHARJ- 
SHOO  HORSE  OVER-SHOES.  Guaranieed  to 
prevent  slipping  on  Ice.  Buckled  on  over 
old  shoe  in  a  minute.  Single  Set  4  shoes, 
shipped  to  any  one  C.  0. 0.  $3.50. 
Herman  Mfg.  Co.  1 420  Pa.  Ave. Washington,  0.  C. 


HOBSES. 


Regtetered  Percheront  far  Sale  ^'■^pj^e'ed"  tow: 

V>oiue  at  Krade  liorne  prices.    stallionB  a  specialty. 
C.  A.  Alexander  Ac^  Co.,  Harrlston,  Va. 

Pcrchcron  Horses. 


Thirteen  Pure  Bred  regis- 
tered Percheron  stallions 
and  luares.  All  sound  and  voiinR.  Home  young  mares 
sure  In  foal  for  t300  to  ♦400.  Wni.  Paden,  Green vllle,  Pa. 

D^.»:. ».».••.» J  Black  Percheron  KtalMone  for  8ule. 
Ive^lSierea         some  graud8onB^f_01jaert^ 


IMAAC  C.  WCIIROCK, 


TOPEKA,  IND. 


CATTLE. 


A  Typical  Auctiort  Sale  Scene 


a  reasonable  length  of  time  each  year  to 
build  up  her  system,  and  the  care  of  her 
during  this  time  should  be  just  as  great 
as  during  all  the  rest  of  the  year,  I 
have  found  many  men  who  milk  their 
cows  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  period  of 


The  liquid  manure  may  be  conserved 
by  the  use  of  sufficient  bedding  to  ab- 
sorb it,  and  should  be  collected  on  some 
water-tight  floor,  such  as  concrete.  A 
concrete  manure  pit  prevents  leaching 
and    reduces    fermentation    to    a    mini- 


Guernsey  Calves 

We  have  a  large  herd  of  Imported  Ouernseys  nnd 
oflTer  some  choice  calves  for  sale.    Write  /or  .•<ales  .Sheet. 

Kh.M'VlKMV  FARMS, 
418  Connell  Bulldin«r  Meranlon.  Pa. 


gestation.     The  result  is  a  weak  calf, ;  mum,    provided   the  manure   is  tightly 
poorer  flow  of  milk,  and  a  general  physi- 1  packed  and  kept  moist. 


cal  inactivity.  Then  others  give  their 
cows  the  two  months  rest  they  should 
have  before  calving,  but  say  to  them- 
selves:  "The  cow  is  doing  nothing,  cut 


Probably  the  cheapest  and  most  eflR- 
cient  way  of  handling  manure  is  to 
spread  it  on  the  land  as  soon  as  possible 
after  it  is  produced.     By  carefully  ar- 


down  on  her  feed;    she  does  not  need  •  ranging  rotations  and  systems  of  fertll 

so   much."     That   Is   a   great   mistake,   izing  there  will  be  only  a  short  period 

This  period  of  rest  is  just  the  time  she  I  each  year  during  which  there  is  no  place 


Pc^rf eef ly  Alr-tlght 

Perfect- flttlnif  doors  make  the  iUo  abM>> 
lutely  alr-tlght.  That  keeps  the  ensllao* 
sweet  and  fresh  down  to  last  forkful.  Quick, 
easy  adjustment— no  hammer  or  wrench 
needed.  Strong  steel  hoops  form  easy 
ladder.  Builtto  last  alifeUme— of  Whtteor 
Yellow  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or  Cypress.  You 
can't buyabettersOoatanyprice.  Complete 
anchoring  system  with  every  sUo.  Our 
motto  is  Quality,  Factories  at  Frederick.  Md., 
and  Koanoke,  Va.     WHt*  for  free  catalog. 

BoovoKT  nm  *  UAavTAOTvnxna  oo. 

Dept.  Z,  PrsdMlek.  Md. 


on  the  farm  where  manure  may  be 
profitably  spread.  A  small  cement  pit 
will  serve  to  preserve  it  during  that 
period. 


TT*  C*      I  Four  Imported  Jerseys 

FOr    Om6     Good     Show    Animals 

Daughters  of  Noble  of  Oaklands,  (iamboges  Knight, 
OoiJ^n  Jolly  and  BtockweJl,  All  bred  and  young, 
tuberculin  tested.  Write  for  pedigree  and  photos. 
Prices  right.  Jeraey  «len  Farm,  Perha»le,  Pa. 

AIami  rhAlAA  reglstere<l  Holstein  hellers.    Calves 
KW  VlIWICC  from  2  to  6  months  old,  at  farmer's 
prices.        A.  H.  HAWHINN.  ftlOWllEM.  M.  Y. 

Iamau  UaMas«  RfK  .  R"  of  choice  breeding,  ages 
JVnSj  neil»f»  fromfimos.  to  2  yr8..2  bred.  I^rices, 
|.50  and  up,    Brickhouhu  Fakmh,  Olbn  Milxn,  Pa. 


SWINE. 


Large  Type  Berkshires 

Spring  boars  and  sows.  Fall  pigs.  Quality 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
1.  ■.  UCEY.     301  WATER  ST..      BINGHAMTOW.  H.  Y. 

Large  breed  Berkshires,  40  sows  and  large  gilts,  bred 
from  Feb,.  March,  April   and  May  farrow;   10  service 
Boars,  50   fall   pigs.        Stock  all   eligible  to  Registry, 
F'lrst  Class.     Prices  low,   quality  considered. 
H.  P,  BAUOHMAN,  WAD8WOKTH.  OHIO. 


Richest 

Lowest   Coat. 

ffULADBLraU  liOLASSM  CO.,  Dtp*.  PB,  ISM  SMwh  St.,  PklU. 


O  LASSES 


should  be  fed,  and  given  the  best  of 
care.  If  you  do  this  you  will  find  your- 
self amply  repaid  in  the  end.  She  will 
give  you  a  strong,  vigorous  calf.  She 
will  have  stored  up  energy,  which,  when 
fly-time  comes  will  be  called  up.  If  a 
cow  lacks  this  surplus  energy  you  will 
soon  find  any  excitement  or  irritation 
will  immediately  decrease  the  flow  of 
milk.  I  have  found  from  actual  ex- 
perience that  this  rest  is  necessary. 

In  September,  a  year  ago,  I  bought  a 
herd  of  cows.  They  had  been  pushed 
for  all  they  were  worth,  worked  to  the 
limit.  In  the  herd  was  a  good  sized  cow 
which  it  seemed  to  me  ought  to  give 
more  milk  than  she  did.  We  fed  her 
carefully  and  she  dried  off  in  December, 
From  that  time  on  she  was  given  the 
be§t  of  care.  She  did  not  calve  until 
Mai  oh.  One  might  think  it  was  throw- 
ing time  and  feed  away  to  be  careful 
for  so  long  a  period.  But  this  is  what 
tells  the  story.  She  had  a  strong, 
healthy  calf.  Then  she  settled  down  to 
business.  In  46  weeks  she  produced  bloating  be  excessive  it  should  be  re- 
12,000    pounds   of   milk.     There    is   noj  lieved  by  puncturing  as  In  an  ordinary 


Digestive  Diseases  of 
the  Ox 

(Concluded  from  page  4) 

material  and  to  the  condition  of  the 
cesophagus.  If  in  the  thoracic  region, 
of  course  the  obstruction  can  be  neither 
seen  nor  felt.  If  fluid  be  given  it  ap- 
pears to  pass  to  the  stomach,  but  it  sim- 
ply fills  up  the  passage  from  the  obstruc- 
tion and  is  then  regurgitated.  Bloating 
is  usually  soon  noticed,  except  in  cases 
in  which,  on  account  of  the  shape  of  the 
obstruction,  the  whole  caliber  of  the 
tube  is  not  filled  and  liquid  or  gaseous 
matter  can  pass  it. 

Treatment. — Treatment  must  be  di- 
rected to  the  removal  of  the  obstruction, 
either  by  the  mouth  or  by  causing  it  to 
continue  its  course  to  the  stomach.     If 


REO.  P.  CHINA,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites,  large 
strains,  all  ages,  mate<1  not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service 
iNMrs,  beagles,  collies  and  poultry.  Fine  Jersey  bull 
about  1  year  old.     Hamilton  &  Co.,  Rrclldoun,  Pa. 


llngMkJ*  CIMc      9^  e»ch.    Pedigree  furnished.  Hired 
IrllrVC  vlllS*    by  or  bred  to  our  half  ton  boar.  Oood 


by 

Cm^^MmgmM*  Ia«ioe,  Prop*.,  Medina,  oliiiol 

Berkshire    pigs,    farrowed 
Aug.   20,  1915,    Masterpiece 
Breeiling.  Price  115.00.  Keg- 
Harry  A.  Mass,  €enlervllle«  Pa, 


For  Sale. 


hrtered. 


SHEEP. 


SHROPSHIRES. 

Bred  ewes,  yearling  ewes  and  ewe  lambs.  Breeding 
bucks  of  all  ages  for  sale.  All  good  vigorous  stock, 
and  prices  moderate. 

Ckc«i«rbroak  Fam,   Berwya,  Pena*a. 


PONIES. 


o  r 
will 


SheOand  and  Welsh  Ponies  for  Sale 

excliance  for  voimi.'  eflttle  of  any  of  the  Beef  Breetls. 
E.  C.  HOE.VERWTOTT,  WABIOW,  OHIO 


GUINEA  PIGS. 


Smooth    haire»,  sodd    and 
mixed    colors.     Won    blue 
ribbon  at  Maryland  Ktate  Fair.  1916.    Enclose  stamp. 
H.  D.  Richardson.  1213  Bolton  8t.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


DOGS. 


PORDHOOK  BtXJTCH  COLLIE  KENNELS— Pop- 
ples of  choicest  Imported  blood,  full  pedigreed,  at 
prices  the  farmer  can  afford  to  pay.  W.  Atlee  Bur- 
pee A  Co.,  Burpee  Buildings.  North  6tb  St..  Fbll*.,  P». 


case  of   tympanitis.     Then,   if   possible, 
the  seat  of  obstruction  should  be  locat- 
ed.    If  in  the  pharynx  it  can  usually  be 
removed  by  hand.     The  patient's  mouth 
must  be  kept  well  open  by  the  use  of  a 
mouth  speculum,  a  clevis  or  other  de- 
vice, an  assistant  hold  the  animal  and 
the  operator  pass  his  hand  down  to  the 
pharynx,  grasp  and  remove  the  obstruc 
tion.      If    in    the    cervical    region    the 
operator  should  endeavor  .to  move  it  by 
manipulation.     If   it   can    be   worked   a 
little,  either  downv.ard  or  upward,  the 
exercise  of  a  little  patience  may  cause 
it  to  be  either  swallowed  or  coughed  up. 
If  it  be  grain,  either  whole  or  chopped, 
or  hay  or  straw  too  greedily  swallowed, 
the  mass  may  be  broken  up  by  manipula- 
tion, and  will   pass  down  to  the  stom- 
ach.    If  relief  cannot  be  given  as  above, 
or   the   obstruction    be   in    the    cervical 
region,  efforts  must  be  made  to  force  it 
down.     For  this  purpose  an  instrument 
called  a  "probang,"  commonly  called  a 
"choke  rope,"  should  be  used.     The  too 
common  practice  of  using  a  fork  handle, 
broom  handle,  whip,  harness  trace,  etc., 
cannot  be  too  highly  condemned,  as  the 
opposing   surface   of   the  obstruction   is 
usually  irregular  in  shape,  and  that  of 
the  instrument  mentioned  either  round 
or  oval,  the  latter  '.3  very  liable  to  pass 
to  one  side  of  the  former  and   rupture 
the  cesophagus.    In  such  cases  it  is  often 
thought  that  the  object  has  been  forced 
to  the  stomach,  but  the  patient  does  not 
get  ease,  will  neither  eat  nor  drink,  and 
in  a  few  hours  the  neck  and  throat  be- 
gin  to   swell   as   the   result   of  air  and 
gases  that  the  animal  may  swallow,  or 
be  formed  at  the  wound,  filling  up  the 
areolar  tissue;   and  the  animal  will  die 
in  a  few  hours  longer.     A  probang  con- 
sists of  a  flexible  tube  5   to  6   feet  in 
length,  with  a  cup-shaped  metal  or  horn 
disk  at  the  end.     It  Is  usually  made  of 
spiral  wire  covered  with  leather  or  gum 
elastic.     The  cup-shaped  end  coming  in 
contact  with  the  obstruction  practically 
grasps    it    and    forces    it   downward;    it 
cannot  pass  alongside  of  it.     Many  pro- 
bangs    have    stillets    of    whalebone    or 
cane  to  strengthen  them.     When  a  pro- 
bang  is  not  procurable,  a  piece  of  ordi- 
nary garden  hose  answers  the  purpose 
fairly  well,  the  hollow  in  the  hose  act- 
ing as   the   disk   in   the  probang.     The 
hose  can  be  strengthened  by  the  use  of 
a  whip  handle  or  other  material   as  a 
stillet,  being  sure  not  to  pass  it  quite 
to  the  end  of  the  hose.    In  order  to  pass 
a   probang,  a  wooden   gag  with   a  hole 
through  the  center,  or  other  device,   is 
necessary   to    hold    the   animal's   mouth 
open.    The  gag  extends  a  few  inches  out 
at  each  side  of  the  mouth  and  has  straps 
and  a  buckle  attached  to  pass  over  the 
poll  and  buckle  behind  the  horn>^.     The 
probang  should  be  oiled.     An  assistant 
on  each  side  of  the  patient  catches  the 
end  of  the  gag  in  one  hand  and  the  horn 
in  the  other  and  holds  the  head  in  such 
a  position  as  to  make  the  mouth  and  the 
cesophagus  in  as  nearly  a  straight  line 
as  possible.     The  operator  then  passes 
the  probang  through  the  hole  in  the  gag 
and  gently  backward  until  it  enters  the 
CEsophagus,  and  then  with  steady  pres- 
sure applies  sufficient  force  to  force  the 
obstruction   to  the  stomach.       In   some 
cases  the   obstruction   is   so   flrmly    Im- 
planted that  it  cannot  be  forced  down  in 
this  way.  in  which  case,  if  in  the  cervi- 
cal region,  an  operation,  called  oesopha- 
gotomy,  may  be  performed.     This  con- 
sists of  cutting  through   the   skin   and 
oesophagus    and    removing   the   obstruc- 
tion,  then  stitching  the  wound   in   the 
cesophagus  with  carbolized  silk  or  cat- 
gut,  then    stitching   the    wound    in    the 
Bkin  and   feeding  on    sloppy   food   only 
for  10  to  14  days,  and  giving  the  wound 
ordinary  attention.     None  but  a  veteri- 
narian   should    attempt    the    operation. 


When  the  obstruction  is  in  the  thoracic 
region  and  cannot  be  forced  down,  all 
'that  can  be  done  is  to  leave 'the  animal 
alone.  If  necessary  to  prevent  excessive 
bloating,  the  canula  may  be  left  in  the 
rumen  and  developments  awaited.  In 
many  cases  the  animal  gets  relief  in  a 
few  hours,  the  obstruction  evidently  be- 
coming partially  cooked  and  passing  to 
the  stomach.  As  choking  is  liable  to 
recur  if  care  be  not  taken,  the  animal 
should  not  be  allowed  food  liable  to 
CtUise  the  trouble  for  a  week  or  ten  days 
after  the  occurrence,  in  order  to  allow 
time  for  the  inflamed  and  dilated 
oesophagus  to  regain  its  normal  condi- 
tion. 


Swine  Production  in 
Pennsylvania 

(Concluded  from  page  3) 

breeding  dates  of  all  sows  on  the  place. 
This  is  essential  in  order  to  give  the 
sow  the  proper  care  and  attention  at 
farrowing  time.  Unless  a  record  is  kept 
it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  just 
when  a  brood  sow  will  farrow.  The 
gestation  period  for  swine  ranges  from 
112  to  116  days.  The  following  gesta- 
tion table  is  one  commonly  used,  and' 
makes  it  easy  to  calculate  the  farrowing 
date  of  the  brood  sow: 


GESTATION  TABLE  FOR  SOWS. 


Date  of  service 


Due  to  farrow 


Jan,  1  Apr.  23 

^^.  80 
May  7 
14 
21 
28 
June  4 
11 
18 
25 


8 
15 
22. 
'29. 
Feb.  5 
12. 
1» 
2«. 

>iar,  5 « 

12 July  2 

19 9 

26 16 

Apr.  2  28 

9  80 

16 i Aug.  6 

2:1 1 18 

•«! 20 

May  7 27 

H Sept.  3 

*.'l [ 10 

29 ! 17 

June  4  24 

11 ; Oct.  1 

18 8 

25 ■■ 16 

July  2  1 22 

9  1 29 

1« Nov.  5 

28 12 

SO I 19 

Aug.  (>  ! 26 

13 : Dec,  3 

20 10 

27 17 

3  : 24 

10 ' S\ 

17 1 Jan.  7 

14 
21 
28 


Sept. 


24. 
Oct.  1 


8  

16 

22 

29 

Nov.  6  

12 

19 

26 

Dec.  8 

10 

17 

24 

.SI 


Feb. 


.Mar. 


4 
11 

18 
25 
4 
11 
18 
25 
Apr.  1 
8 
15 


Period  of  Geatation  for  Sow,  112  Jay  a.  I 

FKEDI.NO    OF    RBKKDINO    STtK'K, 

In  feeding  breeding  stock  it  is  advisa- 
ble, so  far  as  possible,  to  feed  farm 
grown  feeds.  This  is  not  always  possi- 
ble, however,  and  when  such  is  the  case 
the  feeds  purchased  should  be  selected 
with  a  view  to  supplying  the  food  nutri- 
ents most  necessary  to  properly  balance 
the  ration  when  combined  with  farm 
grown  feeds.  The  rations  or  combina- 
tions of  feeds  for  breeding  animals  will 
vary  with  the  different  periods  of  the 
year.  The  grain  feed  is  usually  com- 
posed largely  of  corn.  Corn  alone,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  most  desirable  feed.  It 
must  be  supplemented  with  a  protein 
feed  that  wiH  supply  the  muscle  build- 
ing material.  During  the  summer  the 
breeding  sows  can  be  largely  maintained 
on  good  pasture  of  some  kind.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  supplement  the  pasture 
with  a  very  small  amount  of  grain,  such 
as  corn  and  tankage.  It  is  not  desirable 
to  have  the  sows  in  a  high  condition  at 


a  Cow 
Goes  off 


Her  Feed 


-ii 


Try  IWs  Sku/ile  Plan 

First  a  dose  of  Epsom  Salts— then  cut  down  the  heavy  heating  feeds  and  try 
coaxing  her  appetite  with  a  ration  in  which  you  have  mixed  a  liberal  portion 
of  DRIED  BEET  PULP.  See  her  open  her  eyes  at  this  new  treat  in  the  feed  box.  See  her 
lazy  appetite  come  back  when  she  gets  the  first  taste  of  this  appetizing,  succulent,  feed  from 
A*?S*f  V^JJ  jy^^'  ^^^  J""^  Pasture"  to  her  over-burdened  digestive  organs.  It  gives  a  PAL- 
AT  ABILITY  to  the  ration  that  tempts  the  appetite  and  the^ntire  system  is  benefited. 


Digestion  Is  .Improved 

What  a  relief  this  new 
feed    brings    to    the 
tired,  over-worked  di 
gestive  organs  when  the 
heavy  packed  mass  of  food 
has  thrown  her  "off  her  feed," 
The  DRIED  BEET  PULP 
goes  into   the   stomach  — 
"absorbs"     5    to    6    times    its 
own  bulk  of  moisture,  loosens 
up    the    mass,     makes     diges- 
tion easy  and  enables  the  cow 
to  get  the  FULL  BENEFIT   of 
all  her  food. 


Cooling  and  Laxative 

The  light  and  pulpy 
mass  moves  freely 
^H«^usjwx)«y  through  the  digestive 
tract — not  heating  like 
com  meal,  but  cooling — ton- 
ing up  and  gently  relaxing 
the  bowels.Tends  to  prevent 
udder  troubles.  The  animal 
regains  her  normal  condi- 
tion— the  old  appetite  re- 
turns —  the  milk  yield  is 
increased  and  SERIOUS  LOSSES 
prevented. 


r 


m^^j^ 


Order  DRIED  BEET  PULP  to  Try-Now 

Most  dairymen  know  and  appreciate  the  matchless 

value  of  DRIED  BEET  PULP.    It  has  been  widely  used  where- 
ever  available.  Now  it  is  obtainable  from  your  own  feed  dealer. 
He  has  it  in  stock  or  can  get  it  for  you  quickly.  The  fresh 
1915  crop  is  now  ready.    Order  at  once,  to  avoid  dis- 
appointment or  delay.    Remember    the   demand  by 
dairymen  who  already  know  its  value  is  large  and 
their  orders  will  pull  heavily  on  the  early  supplies.  Speak  to 
your  dealer  at  once.    Be  sure  to  ask  for  Larrowe's— 
you   will  find  our  trade  mark  and  guarantee  on 
the  tag  of  every  bag,  (23) 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  CO.^ 
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1023  Oill««pl«  Bide,  DETROIT,  MICH 
WMt.Or4«r*  nilad  fren  W—t.r«rtorl— 


L!!i^:.i!iX. 


;i,,'V-',y 


M 
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•DRIED  BEET  PULP 

ia  beintr  used  in  oar 
herd  and  ia  approved 
by  us. "—E.H.Jenkins, 
Director StoiTs  AKt.  Exp. 
Station,  Storra,  Conn. 


The  Bigg 
Insurance 


Building 


in  the  world  is  fire- 
proofed  with  NATCO 
Hollow  Tile.  The  best  in- 
surance  is  absolute  safety 
and  permanency.  Insurance 
companies    know    this     and 
build  accordingly.     The  Equit- 
able  Life    Assurance  Co.'s  new  

office  building,  New  York  City,  shovm  here  is  iireproofed 
with  Natco  tile.  Make  your  farm  buildings  just  as  seciu-e — 

Build  with  Natco  HollowTile 

Bert  for  the  city— best  for  the  farm.  We  have  sold  thousands  of  Natco  Imperishable 

Stlos— and  fheir  owners  have  testified  to  their  great  efficiency  and  economy.  The 

•teel  reinforcing  bands,  laid  in  the  mortar,  hold  the  silo  in  a  grasp  of  steel.  The 

hollow  vitrified  claytilewilllastfor  ages.  Just  so  with  other  Natco  buildings. 

Send  for  our  new  book  "Natco  on  the  Farm."     Fully   illattratrd   from 

photographa  aod  conatruction   detaila  of  all  typea  of  farm  baildinga. 

-^  Jell  us  what  yoa  are  going  to  build. 

Also  ask  for  catalog  describing  the  ever  popular 
Natco  Imperishable  Silo — 

"Tk«  Silo  That  Lasts  For  Generatioos" 

A  perfect  ensilage  preserver  in  all  parts, 
through  all  weather  conditions.     Hand- 
)some,  durable,  convenient  is  this,  "the 
skyscraperof  the  farm  "and  a  most  valu- 
able addition  to  your  farm  buildings. 

National 
Fire  Proofing  Company 

1117   Fulton  BuUding 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23  Factories—Short  hauU— 
Prompt  shipmentt. 
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THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER 
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January  1,  1916. 


THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER 
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For 

IT  years 

America's 

Mosi  Rmotis 

Silo 


The  Harder  Silo  Is  used 
by  the  U.  S.  Government 
and  many  State  Govem« 
ments.  Endorsed  by  dairy^ 
authorities  everywhere  for 
its  quality,  durabihty 
and  excellent  preservation  of  Silage 


Pioneer 

on  which 

oiher  Silos 

Are 

Modeled 


Harder  Patents  in  1899 
started  the  Silo  industry  in 
America.     Many  Silo  manu- 
facturers have  copi^ed 
Harder  features,  under  the 
Harder  Patents — a  signifi- 
cant admission  of  Harder  superiority. 


HARDER  SILOS 


^^EW  improvements  each  yeiir  keep  the  Harder  ^  lo  always  in 
the  lead.  The  rigid,  storm-proof  anchor  system,  the  air-'Jglit, 
hermetically  sealed  walls,  the  massive,  permanent  constnicti'~^n,  the 
easilj'-operated  doors — these  and  other  features  r.iake  the  Harder 
the  best  investment. 

More  durable  and  profitable,  lesa  expensive  than  concrete  r.nd  .  .le.     Keeps 

silage  swfet,  fresh  ami  palatable — no  mouldy,  sour  or  acid  sila    ^  from  r.  Harder. 
NVood  is  a  non-conductor,  so  all  the  heat  necessary  for  perfect  lilage  stays  toittun, 

A  Harder  Silo  'will  utilize  all  your  corn  crop  and  cut  your 
feed  bill*  in  half.      It  will  pay  for  its  entire  co>t  within  a  year  or 

two.    We  can  give  you  the  experiences  of 
hundreds  of  dairymen,  proving  this. 

Your  farm  needs  a  Harder  Silo— 
the  kind  "Uncle  Sam"  uses.  Write 
today  for  catalog. 


Exceptional  Op- 
portunity for  Live 
Agents  ill  unuccupicd 
territory.  Ask  for  special 
agency  proposition, 
stating  yotir  business 
references  and  territory 
desired. 


HARDER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Box  24       Cobleakill.  ^^  Y. 


For  Breeders  o£ 

Hi^h  Grade  Stock 

as  well  as  Dairymen 

this  feed  is  yery  necessary  if  the  best  results  are  desired  from  the  regular  ration  used. 
It  is  not  a  feed  by  itself — it  is  not  a  protein  and  fat  ration — it  is  a  production  of 
MOLASSES  IN  DRY  FORM  that,  under  the  special  process  of  manufacture, 

Makes   the   ReiEular  Ration  More   Valuable 


The  reason  is  very  simple  — 
digestion  is  improved,  danger  of 
overfeeding  is  avoided,  gases 
and  colic  are  prevented. 

Hundreds  of  feeders  testify 
to  these  truths. 


Wouldn't  you  like  a  copy  of  our  latest  Feed  Book? 

XTRAVIM  MOLASSES  FEED  CO.,     173  E  Milk  St.,  Boston 
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REGISTERED    JERSEYS 

.  We  offer  a  numl^er  of  beautiful  heifer.s.  bull  calves, 


younj^    bulls    and 
bree<ling,   at   very 


I 

L  FOLLY  FARMS, 
T niiii 


mature     cows,    of     the     finest 


<>\v    prices. 
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ABINGTON,  PA. 

Ifi" Mill II 


J 


Tl 


ID 


CRUMB'S   !r„''=^?J'/^ 


V/ARRINEPt 


STANCHION 


^■^^^^"^         Send   for   my    booklet 

and  learn  why  theBe  fas- 

tenera  are  being  installed 

kin   the  stables  of  many 


WiTm 


^A 


PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS 


WALLAOS  B.  CBUMB,  Bex  B4.  F*re«tTtll«,  C««a. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay! 

Buys  the  New  Butter*  __ 
fly  Jr.  No.  S.  Light  running; 
easy  cleaning,  close  ikim- 
ming,  durable.  Quaranteetf 
a  III otime.  Sklma  96  quarta 
p«r  hour.  Mad*  alio  In  futu  ^. 
larver  aiiea  up  to  6  1  -2  •bown  bav*. 

,     '  iiy*  Fr—  Trial  SS'l'Si'K'iJ!:! 

II  » I  ■■    .>!><>  mora  br  what 

I  itaavea  in  craaa;.    l^UI  brlnn  ffaa  jat- 


t  aavea  in  c, 
,  foldar  an 


— 'dtr^rt-from  -factory^  •  affir. 

from  taa  maaofaetarar  aad  aara 


_  ALBAUOH-DOVKII  CO.  <^ 

2130Mar»liall  Blvd.  CNICAOO 


any  time,  but  they  should  be  thrifty  and 
vigorous  at  the  time  of  breeding.  Dur- 
ing the  gestation  period  the  brood  sows 
should  be  fed  such  feeds  as  will  tend  to 
develop  a  strong,  vigorous  litter.  They 
should  be  fed  so  as  to  gain  slightly  dur- 
ing the  gestation  period.  Where  avail- 
able, such  feeds  f.s  clover  hay  and  alfalfa 
hay  can  be  used  to  advantage  and  will 
help  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance. Where  either  of  these  two  rough- 
ages are  available  they  may  be  fed  as 
chopped  hay  or  in  racks.  The  best  re- 
sults are  obtained  when  a  small  amount 
of  grain  is  fed  in  addition.  This  mix- 
ture should  be  made  up  of  corn  15  parts 
and  tankage  1  part,  and  fed  in  amounts 
ranging  from  one-half  to  one  pound  per 
100  pounds  live  weight  daily.  After  far- 
rowing it  may  be  necessary  to  slightly 
increase  this  amount  of  grain.  If  no 
alfalfa  hay  is  available  a  grain  mixture 
of  corn  10  parts  and  tankage  1  part,  or 
corn  5  parts  and  oil  meal  1  part,  or  corn 
8  parts,  wheat  middlings  2  parts  and 
tankage  1  part  may  be  fed.  If  skim 
milk  is  available  it  can  take  the  place  of 
tankage  or  oil  meal  in  the  ration.     It  is 


plenty  of  exercise.  Unless  she  is  forced 
to  take  exercise  she  will  have  a  tendency 
to  remain  in  her  quarters.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent plan  to  have  the  feeding  trough 
some  distance  from  the  sleeping  quar- 
ters. When  this  arrangement  is  made 
the  brood  sow  is  compelled  to  take  exer- 
cise in  going  to  and  from  the  feeding 
trough.  It  is  also  well  to  scatter  a 
small  amount  of  corn  over  different 
parts  of  the  lot,  which  will  require  the 
sow  to  take  exercise. 


Cooling  of  Cream  Affects  Butter 

Grade 

The  most  important  single  factor  in 
the  production  of  high  grade  butter  is 
the  proper  cooling  of  the  cream,  accord- 
ing to  Oscar  Erf,  Professor  of  Dairying 
at  Ohio  State  University.  To  make  the 
best  grade  of  butter,  the  cream  should 
be  separated  from  the  milk  with  a  clean 
separator,  kept  separate  from  the  cold 
cream  and  cooled  immediately.  The 
cause  of  bad  cream  in  winter,  the 
quality  of  cream  as  controlled  by  its 
temperature  and  the  cooling  of  cream 
are  treated  in  a  bulletin  by  Prof.   Erf, 


The  Type  o#  Hogt  That  are  iiuDemandxtit  the  Market 


often  advisable  to  introduce  some  bran 
into  the  ration  during  the  gestation 
period,  so  as  to  add  bulk  to  the  ration. 
This  should  not  exceed  20  per  cent,  of 
the  ration. 

The  brood  sow  should  have  special  at- 
tention at  farrowing  time.  Several  days 
before  the  sow  is  due  to  farrow  the 
amount  of  feed  supplied  should  be  re- 
duced to  about  half  the  normal  amount. 
At  farrowing  time  and  for  a  period  of  3« 
hours  after  farrowing,  she  should  re- 
ceive very  little  feed,  but  plenty  of  warm 
water  with  a  small  amount  of  meal  in  it. 
The  reason  for  this  method  of  feeding 
is  that  if  the  full  ration  is  fed  up  to  far- 
rowing time  the  system  of  the  animal 
will  be  in  a  feverish  condition  and  the 
sow  is  frequently  unruly.  It  also  has  a 
tendency  to  over-stimulate  the  flow  of 
milk,  the  result  of  which  frequently 
causes  milk  fever  in  good  brood  sows. 
At  the  end  of  two  or  three  days  gradu- 
ally begin  to  increase  the  amount  of 
feed  and  continue  until  the  sow  is  again 
getting  a  normal  amount.  As  soon  as 
the  brood  sow  has  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  farrowing  and  the  young  pigs 
will  consume  all  the  milk  supplied, 
there  is  little  danger  of  over  feeding. 
The  brood  sow  should  be  given  a  liberal 
allowance  of  feed  while  nursing  the 
pigs,  so  that  her  body  weight  will  not 
bo  materially  reduced.  It  Is  cheaper  to 
keep  the  body  at  normal  weight  than  to 
h?ve  her  reduced  in  flesh  and  later  pro- 
vide the  feed  to  again  build  up  the  body. 

During  the  gestation  period  it  is  high- 
ly important  that  the  brood  sows  have 


which  will  be  sent  upon  application  to 
the  Extension  Department,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Prize  Awards 

The  first  prize,  $6.00,  for  the  best 
article  on  general  agriculture  published 
during  December  goes  to  Theo.  F.  Jager 
for  his  article,  "My  One-Horse  Farm." 
which  appeared  in  the  Dec.  Ist  issue, 
on  page  172. 

The  second  prize,  $4.00  goes  to  W.  H. 
Rothenlierger,  for  his  article,  "Labor 
Saving  Suggestion,"  which  appeared  in 
Dec.  15th  issue,  on  page  200. 


The  first  prize,  $6.00,  for  the  best 
article  published  in  the  Live  Stock  and 
Poultry  departments  goes  to  P.  C.  Bar- 
tbol  for  his  article,  "The  Hen  That  Lays 
is  the  Hen  That  Pays,"  which  appeared 
in  Dec.  1st  issue,  on  page  172. 

The  second  prize,  $4.00,  goes  to  W.  E. 
Frudden  for  his  article,  "A  Hollow  Tile 
Coop  for  100  Hens,"  which  appeared  in 
Dec.   15th  issue,   on   page  192. 


Investigations  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  indicate  that  the 
average  cost  of  raising  a  heifer  on  a 
dairy  farm  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
sections  is  about  $61  at  the  end  of  her 
second  year;  this  includes  an  allowance 
of  $7.81  for  labor.  The  heifer  is  given 
a  credit  of  $8  for  the  manure  she  pro 
duces.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  dairy 
farmer  in  the  sections  mentioned  can 
not  afford  to  raise  a  heifer  that  la  not 
worth  more  than  $60  when  2  years  old. 


Queries  Answered 

Milk  or  Batter. — W.  A.  D.,  New  York, 
writes:  "Take  milk  at  $2  per  100  lbs.,  how 
mucb.  would  you  have  to  sell  the  cream  for 
to  break  even?  What  do  you  consider  is  the 
Talue  of  skim  milk  for  feeding  on  the  farm? 
Is  It  better  farming  to  sell  wnole  milk  or  to 
Eell  butter  and  keep  the  skimmed  milk  on 
the  farm?" 

1.  When  milk  Is  valued  at  $2  per  100 
lbs.  (if  it  be  average  milk  in  fat  content, 
or  tests  3.5  per  cent,  fat)   cream  would 
have  to  sell  for  57.1  cents  per  pound  fat 
"to    break    even,"   assuming   there   was 
no  loss  of  fat  in  the  skim  milk,  and  as- 
Buming  further  that  the  skim  milk  has 
little  or  no  value.    However,  most  farm- 
ers value  skim  milk  at  25  to  30  cents 
per  100   lbs.     Assuming  that  the  sepa- 
rator is  set  to  take  15  per  cent,  of  the 
■whole  milk  as  cream,  there  would  be  85 
lbs.  of  skim  milk  from  each  100  lbs.  of 
whole  milk.     If  skim  milk  be  valued  at 
30   cents   per    100   lbs.    the   85    lbs.   are 
•worth   25.5  cents — for  easy  figuring  we 
shall  say  25  cents.    After  deducting  the 
ralue  of  the  skim  milk  from  the  $2  per 
100  lbs.  of  whole  milk  we  have  $1.75  as 
the  price  we  shall  have  to  make  up  in 
the  cream.    This  figures  at  50  cents  per 
pound    fat   as   the    price   at   which   the 
cream  must  be  sold  to  equal  the  stated 
price  for  milk.     If  skim  milk  be  valued 
more  or  less  the  price  for  fat  in  cream 
would  be  varied  accordingly.     There  is 
also  the  question  of  labor  in  separating 
the  cream,  cost  of  cooling  and  cost  of 
delivery,   these   two   latter   items   being 
much  less  for  cream  as  compared  with 
milk,   owing  to  the   less   bulk   of   milk. 
2.  The  value  of  skim  milk  varies  a  great 
deal,  depending  on  facilities  for  feeding, 
whether   or   not   it   may   be   utilized   as 
human    food    in    the    form    of    cottage 
cheese,  or  be  made  into  butter  milk  for 
drinking  purposes.     Some  claim  a  value 
of  50  to  75  cents  per  100  lbs.,  but  this 
is  too  high  for  feeding  live  stock  under 
ordinary  circumstances.     As  previously 
stated,  25  to  30  cents  per  100  lbs.  is  a 
fair  valuation  for  skim  milk  as  a  food 
for   animals.      Much   depends   upon   cir- 
cumstances as  to  whether  it  is  better  to 
sell  whole  milk,  or  to  sell  cream  and 
butter  only  and  feed  the  skim  milk  on 
the  farm.     For  the  man  who  needs  cash 
quickly    and    who    must    make   all    the 
profit  possible  in  a  given  time  regardless 
of   labor   or   soil   fertility,   selling   milk 
direct  to  the  dealer  or  consumer  is  to 
be    recommended       If    his    farm    is    in 
"good   heart,"  and  especially  If  he  pur- 
chase considerable  feed  or  can  get  ma- 
nure readily,  he  will  be  able  to  run  this 
kind  of  dairy  farming  for  a  considerable 
time  without  bad  results.    On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  land  be  poor  and  manure  or 
rich  feeds  are  not  available,  and  if  the 
owner  can  afford  to  wait  for  his  returns, 
then  we  strongly  advise  selling  cream, 
or  butter  only,  from  the  farm.     In  fact, 
this  may  be  considered  ideal  dairy  farm- 
ing, as  the  soil  is  not  robbed  and  the 
growing  live  stock  have  the  best  food 
obtainable  at  reasonable  cost  in  the  form 
of  skim   milk.     Cream   can   be   shipped 
long   distances   and    there   is    always   a 
market   for   It  at  good   prices.     It  may 
bo  delivered  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
which  is  an  advantage  on  a  busy  dairy 
farm.      If   butter   be   made,   it   requires 
some  one  who  knows  how  to  make  good 
butter,  and  also  a  good  market.     Cream 
and  butter  come   largely   from   air  and 
'water,  hence  cost  the  farmer  practically 
nothing  for  fertilizing  material  to  feed 
the  soil. 


tartar  emetic,  make  into  24  powders  and 
give  a  powder  every  night  and  morning 
in  dampened  rolled  oats  or  bran.  After 
the  last  powder  has  been  taken,  starve 
for  12  hours  and  then  give  one-half 
ounce  raw  linseed  oil. 


"KSdlv"VlJ"    Colt._A.      A.      S.      writer: 
tt-inaiy  Klve  cure  for  worms  In  colts." 

We  presume  you  mean  weanlings. 
StaWe  for  12  to  14  hours.  Then  give 
a  tablespoonful  of  oil  of  turpentine  in 
one-half  pint  of  raw  linseed  oil.  Or  mix 
one-half  ounce  of  each  of  powdered  sul- 
phate of   iron,   sulphate  of  copper  and 


Sunshine  a  Germicide 
Sunshine  is  an  amazingly  potent 
germicide  for  the  farm  housekeeper  and 
in  the  dairy  and  stables.  The  practice 
of  exposing  cooking  and  other  utensils 
used  in  connection  with  food  to» direct 
sunlight  makes  use  of  this  fact,  although 
comparatively  few  appreciate  exactly 
the  work  done  by  the  sun  in  this  re- 
gard. Probably  only  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  tests  which  have  actually 
been  made  realize  how  quickly  sunshine 
kills  disease  germs  exposed  to  it.  Hence 
the  following  tests  may  be  generally  in- 
structive and   interesting. 

A  pasty,  creamy  mass  of  tuberculous 
material,  which  was  proved  to  contain 
uncountable  numbers  of  virulent  tuber- 
cle bacilli,  was  obtained  from  a  tubercu- 
lous cow  and  spread  in  thin,  smooth, 
translucent  layers  on  sheets  of  glass, 
pieces  of  wood  and  strips  of  muslin. 
Some  of  the  sheets  of  glass,  pieces  of 
wood  and  strips  of  muslin  were  then 
placed  outdoors  on  a  moderately  warm, 
clear,  calm  day  where  the  sun  could 
shine  on  them,  and  an  equal  number 
were  placed  in  a  dark  room.  After  15 
minutes  exposure  to  the  sun,  the  tuber- 
culous material  on  the  glass,  wood  and 
muslin  still  contained  large  numbers  of 
living,  virulent  tubercle  bacilli,  which 
were  proved  to  be  fully  capable  of  caus- 
ing tuberculosis,  but  after  30  minutes 
exposure  to  the  sun  no  living  tubercle 
bacilli  could  be  found;  every  test  that 
could  be  made  proved  that  they  were 
all  dead. 

Similar  tests  with  quite  large  opaque 
masses  of  tuberculous  material,  larger 
and  denser  than  any  tuberculous  person 
is  apt  to  expectorate,  proved  that  the 
bacilli  in  such  masses  on  glass  are  still 
alive  after  4,  but  entirely  dead  in  less 
than  8  hours,  and  still  alive  in  the  ma- 
terial  on  wood  and  muslin  after  8,  but 
dead  in  less  than  16  hours. 

The  tuberculous  material  in  thin  lay- 
ers on  glass,  wood  and  muslin,  kept  in 
a  dark  room,  was  proved  to  contain 
fully  virulent,  living  tubercle  bacilli 
after  30  days.  The  contrast  is  remark- 
able, tubercle  bacilli  of  the  same  kind, 
on  the  same  kind  of  material,  dying  in 
a  smaller  number  of  minutes  in  the  sun- 
shine than  the  number  of  days  they  re- 
mained alive  in  a  dark  room. 

As  most  varieties  of  disease  germs 
are  more  easily  destroyed  by  germicides 
than  tubercle  bacilli,  and  as  tubercle 
bacilli,  in  the  thin  layers  in  which  they 
are  likely  to  adhere  to  clothing,  blan- 
kets, rugs,  draperies,  furniture,  walls, 
floors,  etc.,  are  killed  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  though 
they  remain  alive  in  dark  places  a 
month  and  longer,  it  is  reasonable  to 
draw  the  following  conclusions: 

(a)  As  a  general  sanitary  principle 
it  is  desirable  that  all  dwellings,  stables, 
etc.,  should  be  so  constructed  that  an 
abundance  of  sunshine  can  reach  their 
interiors. 

(b)  As  a  general  protective  measure 
against  disease  germs,  it  is  an  excellent 
practice  to  expose  utensils  for  handling 
milk,  and  milk  cans  after  they  have 
been  cleaned,  to  direct  sunlight,  and  to 
hang  or  spread  wearing  apparel,  blan- 
kets, bedding,  rugs,  horse  blankets,  etc.. 
periodically  where  the  sun  can  shine 
on  all  parts  of  them. 


Good  silage  is  the  best,  cheapest,  most 
palatable,  most  healthful,  greatest  milk 
and  meat  producing  roughage  known. 


Bi§ier  Dairy  Diof  its 

M  ^^1        Im^lJ     ^jil^P^      purpose  of  Clover 
^  ^*        M^^T'^   .,^SP*^Leaf  Dairy  Feed   is   to 

make  higger  dairy  pro/its  for  you. 
And  Clover  Leaf  **makes   good." 
For  years  and  years  Clover  Leaf  has 
been  producing  profits  on  thousands  of 
dairy  farms — and  those  who  began   using 
Clover   Leaf   years   ago  still  use  it   because 
they  have  never  been   able   to  find  its   equal. 
There's  every  reason  why  you  should  use 

DAIR 

The  acknowledged  leader  of  dairy  feeds.    It  has  been  used  for  years 
and  years  by  America's  foremost  feeders  because  it  returns  substan- 
tial profit  on  the  investment.    Follow  the  lead  of  those  who  are  mak- 
ing money  in  dairying.  Feed  intelligently  for  greater  milk  and  butter 
production.     Give  Clover   Leaf   Dairy   Feed  a    ^ 
fair  try  out.    Watch  results.  Two  to  four  weeks    ^^  C 

test  with  a  few  of  your  best  milkers  will  convince    V^L^xkeoi 
you  absolutely  that  Clover  Leaf  Dairy  Feed   will     iiP?^^   ^Jniiw 
produce  the  results  you  want.     Use  it  straight  or    ^^  Wvin* 

as  the  basis  of  a  high  protein  mixture.  Any  way 
you  use  Clover  Leaf  Feed  it  will  pay  you  a 
substantial  profit 

Your  Feed  Dealer  Can  Supply  You 

with  Ciover  Leaf  Dairy  Feed,  also  Clover  Leaf  Calf 
Meal,  Clover  Leaf  Horse  Feed  and   Peerless  Horse 
Feed.    If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  Clover  Leal 
Feeds,  write  us.  ibentionine  your  dealer's  name  and 
we  will  send  you  valuable  FARM  RECORD  BOOK 
—absolutely  FREE 

CLOVER  LEAF  MILLING  CO. 

612  CloTcrdale  Rm4 

Birff«b»»N.T. 


«("«»' 


DAIRY 


MANUFACTURED  BY       -^ 

BkUFFALO.N.Y. 

i'tifiratiV^'^ji^iilii 


^l 

r""*^ 


Easier,  NOW.  to 
own  an  engine 


■ere  are  my 

^.HlHB 

^■^B     ^a^^m 

lalcst  Prices 

(F.O.B. 

Fartoru) 

STATtONiUlY  ENGINES 

SM-P. 

•34  es 

3M.P, 

8t  48 

4H-P, 

••.7S 

6H-P, 

•7.7S 

SM-P. 

139. •• 

1tH.F, 

197. OO 

1«H.P. 

S79  70 

sa  N.P. 

3S9.M 

PORTAILE  ENGINES 

tM-F, 

•39.98 

3H-P. 

•0.80 

4N.P, 

83.78 

•  M-P, 

187.78 

•  N-P, 

174.88 

ItN-P. 

•37  OO 

1«  H-P, 

389.70 

SS  N-P, 

413. 30 

ER6INE  SAW-NISS 

4  N-P, 

•184.38 

•  N-P. 

183.38 

•  N-P, 

303.18 

IS  H-P, 

887.00 

engine 
;  Mrhlle 


I  cheaper  nowir*  to 
in  engine* 
than  to  do  nrlth- 
out  one. 


^XA' 


5-Year 
Guarantee 


WITTE  Engines 

Gasoline,  Kerosene*  Dlsttllate»  Gas 

Before  you  arrange  to  try  any  engine,  for  any 
price,  let  me  send  ^ou  my  evidence  to  prove  the 
high  quality  —  the  hi^h  earning  capacity  of  my  en- 
gines. After  all,  it  is  what  an  engine  earns, 
m  proportion  to  its  cost  oi  T)urcha8e,  and  its 
cost  of  operation,  that  tells  how  much  the  #^ 
eneine  ia  worth.  Judged  by  this  test,  the  '**^^^ 
WITTE  wins  every  time. 


Write  for  Rmik  ^y  ^^^K  "now  to  judre 

811  lie  lUl    OUUR  Enjrinem''  will  show  you 
now  to  select  the  engine  most  suitable  to  your 
needs,  and  how  easy  it  is  to  run  a  WITTE  at  any 
kind  of  work.    Address  my  nearest  office  today. 

Ed.  H.  Witfe,  Witte  Engine  Worlis, 

)S440akUuul  Ave^  Kaasaa  Gty,  Mo. 

2S44Empire  BIdg.,    Pittsbargh,  Pa. 


Ho 


'ft. 


New  Edition  .n.'«o,  of 
.Modern  Silage  Methods  / 


DEHORNING   STOPS  LOSS 


m 


ENTIRELY  a  new  book— new 
chapters— toll  a  facta  about  every 
type  of  Bilo— homemade,  atave, 
brick, cement, tile. metal, pit, 
J  etc.Tplls  b«at  f or  your  neicds 
^—impartial  Bugtrestions  for 
rmaking  moat  pronta.%4  paores 
,  —10  page  index— Copyrighted 
_  Nov.T()I4,roveni41nilaffc  crops,  k 
'Send  for  new  book;  itooata  alll 
previous  e<)ition8.    Write  today,  f 
^Mailed  for  10c.      Mention  this 

'*;*rsawriiifi.c«,jate«.o. 


I  Cattle  with  horns  are  danger- 
loos  and  a  constant  menace  to 
I  persons  and  to  other  cattle.  De- 
|horn  quickly  and  easily  with  a 

kcystonI  dehorner 


|A||_^««;hi2mtntitf«.   Nota  h«n«h  mothod .  A 

nklet. 


I  *='^'  £***"  «■"'■  C«y««*»«  mor<'  mVlkV  gteeri 
I  oak*  batter  bMf     Send  for  frm  b 


iSSll*2^SSmSL£mm 


^.  "*»«««*»'*<l  Berkshire  hoars:  20  r^l«tere<1  Berlc- 
ahlre  'ow«:  will  t.reed  mwn  for  March  .r  April  lltlprs: 
10(Jnf»m!«ev  hnim.     Stock  vpry  fancy  nnd  hred  In  the 

Write  or  fiPttfr  vet  call, 
Mlllersbnrc  Olil« 


purple.     Prices  renrninahle. 
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BLUE  HEN^?i 

Colony  Brooder 

As  hlg  as  aiiv  »;w  brooder.  (JraW  2'.,  times  the  area  of 
aiiv  otJier.  liefe'iiliitor,  autoiuutic  «iul  certain  la  action. 
Oulv  brooder  with  special  curluiti  attacliiueuts  that 
prevent  drafts  without  cutting  oil"  fresh  air. 

(iirAHANTKKD 
SaTISFAC'TOUY  OB 

MoNKY  Back. 


Shows 

HOVER 

RAISED 


WATSON 

MFG.  CO. 

Drawer  46 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Uaoiifartiirpr 

of  Kliif  Hen 

Itroodprii 

(lint  Air  and 

Hot  Watcrl  Rliie  Urn  Kuiind 

Tray  Inrnbalorii  and  Konod 

Trnv  Hanimoth  Inriilintura. 

(;i  i     SI'KIAI,    MAKI.KH' 

rUK'KS.    SI'M'IAL  I'KOI'O- 

8I'1'10M  TO    IIKAI.KRS 

OK  AtiD.NT!^. 


mi  iW 


POSTAL  NOW  I 

Learn  vrhy  I  have  400,000  cus- 
tomers.   Get  my  prices.    Test  | 
qnaJity  of  Brown  Fence  at  my  expense. 
ISO  Styles  Direct  from  Feclory 
13c  per  Rod  up.  Freight  Prepaid 
Hard.hiKh  t-arbon,  Basic  Ojwn  Hearth  Wire,  heavily 
Double  Galvanized.  Gates  and  Steel  Posts  too.  Write  | 
I  postal  now  for  big.  new  Catalogr  and  aample— FKKls. 

Address  Dept.  53 
I  Tlw  mrvwn  Pettoe  A  Wire  Co.    •    •    Ctowelend,  O. 


ii'TIMES 


Belle  Citti  ^^ 

«_^-»__l_-»«.^«^_«  402.000  In  nse.  Get  the 
inCUDaLOF  whole  story  told  by  the 
Championship  Winners  in  my  big  free  book, 
"  Hatehlnc  Facts."  With  book  comos  full  de- 
Bcription  oT incut)ator  and  brooder— my  lU-year 
money-back  puaranty— low  prices^ full  partic- 
ulars—and my  $1300.00 
aold  Offers.  Learn  how  I  r 
paid  one  user  $156.  another  $50, 

many  from  $46  down .  Write  me  today  1 

for  Fr««  Book.    Jim  Uotiao.  Fres. 


Belle  City  Incubator  Co. 
Box    49.  Racine,  WU. 


KITSELMAN   FENCE 


HORSe-HIOH,  BULL- 

8TRONQ,    PIG-TIOHT 

Hade  of  Open  Hearth  wire, 
heavily  g^alvanized — astrooR, 
durable,  lon|{  laKtin;;,  rust-re- 
slstln^  fence.  Sold  direct  to  the 
Farmer  at  wire  mill  prices. 
Here's  a  few  of  our  big' values: 

S6-lneh  Hoc  Penea  -  12  ets.  a  rod. 
47-ineli  Parm  Pane*  -  18  ets.  a  rod. 
48-ineh  Poultry  Peneo  -  24  ets.  a  rod. 
Special  Prices  on  Calv.  Barbed  Wire. 

Our  bljf  CatalOBT  of  fence  values  shows  100  styles 
and  helffhts  of  Farm,  roultry  and  Lawn  Fence  at 
money-aavlng  prices.  Write  for  It  to-day.  Its  free 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  224    Muneie,  Ind. 


I 


PERFECTION  SANITARY  CIRGUUR 

METAL  BROOD  COOP 

madeentiroly  of  salvanlzed  iron 
which  will  lastalife  time.  They 
are  properly  ventilated,  and  are 
Rat,   Mink.   Weasel  and  Skunk 

firoof.  Just  the  coop  yon  ara 
ooking  for.  Write  forolronlar 
Jk  special  Introductory  prices. 
I'erfMtionM^tal  Srood  Coop 

Co.*  Box  47-E,  tfanuwtOk. 


INCUBATOR  «0 

*      BROODER  N^  ^-^ 

For  f3.00  Including  material  you  can  build  the 
siiu|>l(>nt,  easiest  to  operate,  and  best  2.V2  egg  Incu- 
bator and  KK)  size  Brooder  system  In  the  World. 
I'liousandH  In  successful  use.  Can  be  built  by  any 
one  in  an  evening. 

( }\'rite  your  own  money  back  guarantee.) 

niustrateil  plans  complete  25  cents,  postpaid. 

SECTIONAL  INCUBATOR  CO.,    Desk  4,    Tiflin.  Ohio 


LATINO  l*ITl.f<RTMt     Wyandottes.  Keds.  Rocks. 
Legborna.      Price,  75  cents.      V.  K.  Fre.T.  York,  Pa. 


Ouiv  Barter  Column 

This  column  Is  for  our  Subscribers  only— no  Heal 
Estate  Ageqt^n,  Dealers  or  Manufacturers.  2  cents  per 
word:  no  aavertlsement  less  tlian  50  cents. 


Edited  by  F.  V.  L.  TURNER 

All  lettera.  inquiries  and  requests  in  reference  to  poultry,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Poultry  Editor  of  The 
Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Practical  Poultry  Talks 


Holatrlna  For  Wikle.  Highly  bred.  Bulls  ready 
for  service,  also  younger  ones.  Heifers  also.  All 
sired  by  King  s«'gls  Pontlac  Alcartra  2nd.  son  of  the 
f.'W.OOO  bull.  Advanced  registry  dams.  Foundation 
stock  our  specialty,  state  your  wants.  Johnson 
Bible  C'OLLictiE.  Ktmberlln  Heights,  Tenn. 

Sale.  Fra1t-i>oultry  farm,  22  acres,  ^dams  county 
fruit  belt.  Oood  buildings,  heat. water,  bath.  Stand- 
•rd  C'orninb,  Polish,  Oolden  Wyandottes.  Address 
Appleton  Farm,  Arandtsville,  Pa. 


I  ■aborted  German  Coach  Btallion.    Round,  gentle, 
sure  breeder.    Will  sell  for  half  service  fees  In  one 
Mason.    Address.  I.  M.  Rhodes,  Prlncesa  Anne.  Md. 


Will  ExrIiAnve— 600  Monarch.  240  Cyphers  Incu- 
hator  for  25  and  V>  Barred    Rock    pullets,  also 
cockerels  for  pullets.     PcKiL'KssiNa  Farm,  Maud,  Pa. 


How  an  Incubator  Should  be  Run 

Any  man.  woman  or  child  that  can 
light  the  evening  lamp  can  operate  an 
incubator.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  few 
failures  in  incubator  operation  are  due 
to  the  advice  given  by  some  one  who  has 
probably  failed  to  follow  directions. 
Don't  imagine  for  a  minute  that  the 
manufacturer  of  an  incubator  does  not 
know  his  machine  and  that  he  is,  there- 
fore, better  qualified  than  any  one  else  to 
instruct  the  purchaser.  Full  instructions 
are  supplied  with  every  incubator  sold; 
follow  the  plainly  printed  directions  or 
failure  will  be  the  result  of  your  inat- 
tention in  every  case. 

For  twenty-one  years  the  writer  has 
been  operating  incubators  and  there  are 
others  that  know  more  about  incuba- 
tors than  the  writer  ever  hopes  to 
learn,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
manufacturer  knows  more  than  these 
others  how  best  to  operate  the  machine 
he  puts  on  the  market. 

So  much  for  just  how  an  incubator 
should   be  handled. 

If  an  amateur  were  to  ask  my  advice 
about  handling  an  incubator  I  would 
tell  him  to  first  see  that  he  purchased 
the  best  of  oil,  and  second,  to  know  that 
the  eggs  set  were  the  kind  that  would 
hatch  well.  Hatchable  eggs  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  incubator,  while  poor 
eggs  decrease  it. 

Door  knobs  will  be  just  as  acceptable 
to  a  broody  hen  as  100  per  cent,  fertile 
eggs,  but  the  difference  in  results  is 
amazing.  Likewise,  high  hatchability 
is  the  open  sesame  to  big  hatches, 
whereas  low  fertility  is  generally  set  up 
as  the  incubator's  failure.  Blame  the 
incubator's  failure  to  turn  out  big 
hatches  upon  anything  you  like,  and  al- 
so credit  it  with  the  ability  to  do  its 
best  when  it  is  supplied  with  highly 
hatchable    eggs. 

There  is  nothing  odd,  peculiar  or  diffi- 
cult about  an  incubator.  If  the  heat  is 
kept  at  the  temperatures  prescribed  by 
the  maker,  there  can  be  no  question 
about  results,  all  other  things  being 
equal.  Thermometers  are  not  always 
as  accurate  as  might  be,  but  these  can 
be  checked  up  by  any  standard  ther- 
mometer in  the  hands  of  your  druggist, 
or  elsewhere.  As  a  general  rule,  ther- 
mometers for  incubators  are  carefully 
adjusted  and  are  quite  accurate,  so  much 
depending  on  the  proper  temperature. 

Another  factor  essential  to  successful 
artificial  incubation  is  the  freshness  of 
the  eggs  placed  in  the  incubator. 

If  eggs  are  ten  days  gathered,  the  last 
day's  gathering  will  hatch  first,  the  first 
day's  gathering  hatching  last.  Eggs 
kept  from  day  to  day  should  be  com- 
pletely turned  over  every  day,  and  ten 
days  should  be  the  limit  placed  by  the 
operator  on  holding  for  incubator  work. 
A  temperature  not  over  60  degrees  is 
best  in  which  to  keep  hatching  eggs, 
and  freezing  or  near  freezing  is  dan- 
gerous to  all  egg  life. 

In  ancient  Egypt,  just  as  in  today's 
Egypt,  the  incubator  attendant  used  no 
other  thermometer  than  that  given  by 
nature,  the  sense  of  touch.  Tempera- 
ture was  a  matter  of  personal  sense  of 
touch  peculiar  to  the  operator,  and  bet- 
ter hatches  are  obtained  In  Egypt  in 
this  manner  than  our  modern  ma- 
chinery is  capable  pf.    True,  the  experi- 


enced incubator  operator  knows  at  a 
glance  whether  his  machine  is  just  right 
or  not,  and  in  hand  turning  the  eggs 
the  sense  of  touch  is  quickly  acquired  to 
a  degree  that  is  invaluable  as  later 
hatches  are  made.  Incubator  work  is 
highly  interesting,  never  tiring,  because 
of  its  short  duration,  and  its  reward 
is  genuinely  convincing  of  the  wonders 
of  nature  because  real,  actual  life  is 
brought  into  being  through  our  intelli- 
gence and  labor. 

Get  an  incubator;  it  is  a  wonderful 
piece  of  simple  mechanism,  silent  and 
efficient,  without  motion  but  always 
active,  creating  life  in  the  same  manner 
and  in  the  same  time  as  the  mother 
hen,  taking  her  place  that  she  may  fur- 
nish more  latent  chick  lives,  thereby 
increasing  her  capacity  to  add  to  the 
scheme  of  nature. 

An  incubator  is  necessary  to  the  poul- 
try scheme  on  any  farm,  large  or  small, 
and  will  quickly,  the  first  season,  return 
its  purchase  price,  once,  twice  or  more 
times  as  the  enterprise  of  the  operator 
indicates. 


Raise  Belgian  Hares 

Tlie  Belgian  Hare  ludustry  Is  the  great  coming 
Industry  of  this  country.  The  Belgian  Hare  will 
help  the  poor  man  to  reduce  his  food  bill  as  he  Is 
the  clieapest,  easiest  end  most  profitable 
food  furnishing  animal  to  raise.  Ills  meat  is  far 
superior  to  chicken  in  nutrition  value. 

Send  for  free  folder  and  price  list  or  10  cents  for 
beautifully  Illustrated  and  descriptive  Hare  cata- 
logue.   Stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

Reading  Hare   Farm 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Belgian  Hares  and  Flemish  Giants 

F.  T.  WIBERG 
WEST  ST.,  READING,  MASS. 


CHICKS 

8—15   cents   each.       Rocks.    Leg- 
horns, etc.    Money  back  for  dead 
ones   HS   far   as   Colorado,  Te.xas 
and  Maine.     Pamphlet  free. 
C.  M.  LAUVER.  B.  17.  Richfield.  Pa. 
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$$$$  In  PiflconsI  ITJ^'f^i 

Market  or  Breeding  Purposes.  Make^ 

big  profits  with  our  Jumbo  Pigeons. 

We  teach  you.     l^arge,   free,  Ulus- 

_   trated.  Instructive  circulars. 

Providence  Squab  Co..  Dept.  C.  Providence,  R'.  I. 

GREIDER'S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

of  pure  bred  poultry :  70  breedi  illustrated  and  d»- 
K-ribed,  many  in  color.  Perfect  poultry  guide— 
all  facts.  Low  prices  on  stock  and  hatching  en*. 
Incubators  and  brooders.  23  years  in  business. 
You  need  this  book.  Send  10c  for  it-today. 
B.  H.  GRBIDBR.  Bos  M.  Rkecas.  Pa. 


His  Reasons  for  Success 

W.    B.    GERMAN. 

The  three  requisites  for  success  in 
poultry  are  economy,  comfort  and  con- 
venience, and  all  three  will  be  found  in 
the  coop  here  illustrated — economy  in 
cost,  comfort  winter  and  summer  for 
fowls,    and    convenience    for    attendant. 

The  main  part  of  the  house  (Fig.  1) 
is  5x10  feet,  the  laying  attachment  is 
4x6  feet,  in  which  20  layers  can  be  com- 
fortably accommodated.  To  increase  the 
flock  would  necessarily  mean  an  enlarg- 
ment  of  the  building,  but  personally  I 
prefer  small  houses  and  fewer  hens,  for 
hens  will  be  better  satisfied  and  do  bet- 
ter when  thoroughly  acquainted,  and 
this  is  almost  impossible  with  large 
fiocks,  as  there  is  bound  to  be  more  or 
less  quarreling  and  fighting,  which  de- 
stroys the  usefulness  of  the  hen  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  spats  she  en- 
gages in. 

Fig.  1  gives  the  outside  appearance  of 
house,  which  I  think  should  require 
very  little  changing,  unless  a  larger  one 
should  be  desired.    The  large  part  is  the 


World's   Greatest   Layers 

94.67  net  ptoHt  per  hen.    One  laid  |8.(<9. 
Thev  are  Barron  Winners  whidh  I  own.  Wyandottes, 

Leghorns,  Buff  Kocks,  Keds. 
nORBIS  FARM.     ».  4,    Bridgeport,  Conn. 


OTS  BIG  BOOK  FREE 

POULTRY  *NO  SqUABS  FOU  PROFIT.    An  encyclo- 

pedia  of  poultry  information  Written  by  a  man  who 
known.  Leading  varietiuB  uf  poultry  and  pIseoM  iB 
natural  color*,  bow  prices  on  towl*  and  erire . 

Fraak  Foy  realta  Fww  Bw  69  Clatoa.  Iwva 


TRAP  NESTED  BARRED  ROCKS 

Pullets  from  heavv  laving  strain  at  reasonable  prices. 
Vigorous  farm  raised,  free  range  stock. 

</.  A.  Williams,      Box  32't.       Warwick,  N.  Y. 


Harrington's  Silver  Laeed  Wyandottes 

Hi«h-<  lass  Htock  for  sale,  young  and  old.    Few  very 
select    co<kerels.   #•).   ♦«.   JIO:   from    my  great    laying 
strain      Write  vour  wants.    .Satisfaction  gusranteed. 
Vr.  H.  Harrington.  Caledonia,  Ohio. 

Single     Comb     Black     Minorcas. 

The  best  farm  fowl.  I«rge,  hardy,  heavy  layers. 
Producers  of  the  largest  white  egg&  Eggs  ♦l.'iO  j>er 
Vi,  tlO.OO  per  lUO. 

M.H.  BENNETT,  WESTFIELD,  N,  t. 


^1  a     I  Weshipthciusands.  orders  should  now 

I   l|l|%||A     be   l>ooked   for  spring  delivery,    An- 
WIIIWl%Vfl  conas' 11 1.CO  hundred,  also  have  other 
varietles.freelxMikletand  testimonials. 
Freeport  Hatehery.  Box  16,  Freeport,  Stleii. 


*'  OI.4IVT"   NTBAIN    BROXZF.    TrBKEYN. 

with  great  massive  Ixyue  atnl  frKtiie.     Bri'd  lioni  (ircat 
Hugo-King  ■tt  Ib.-at  one  year  of  age.     Buff  P.    Kocks, 
national  winners  and  all  year  layers.     Write. 
J.  4\  t'lipp.  Box   F.  Maltillo.  Ind. 


DAY    OE.D    C'llirKW 

Rocks;     Reds:,    Wvandottes:     Leghorns;     Cam  pines. 

20O  Egg  Strains. 

IIG.OO  i)er  10(1.  »4..'>0  per  Z'i 

Harry  H.  CumminKa.  Warner,  N.  H. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  fri^^^hlw^eT?. 

ling  cocks.  c<Kkeiels  and  pens.     Prices  rea.sonable. 
4'ARV*M  FAR9IM.  TRIMBLE.  OHIO. 


main  room;  the  small  part  is  for 
scratching  and  laying.  Nests  are  fas- 
tened on  the  outside  and  are  trap  nests. 
A  running  board  is  placed  inside  for 
hens  to  enter  nests,  which  can  be  run 
full  length  or  not.  to  suit  the  size  of 
the  fiock.  Nests  should  be  made  of  con- 
tinuous boards  at  top,  side  and  bottom, 
and  should  be  made  waterproof,  especial- 
ly on  top;  mine  is  covered  with  water- 
proof paper.  This  part  of  coop  is  made 
of  2x4  stuff  for  top  and  bottom,  with 
lx2-inch  strips  up  and  down,  and  is 
covered  with  muslin,  which  admits  air 
and  light.  Partition  between  this  and 
main  coop  should  be  solid,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  runway  for  fowls,  which 
should  be  closed  on  extremely  cold 
nights.  The  roosting  place  is  in  the 
l)ack  end  of  the  large  coop  and  reaches 
from  side  to  side.    The  droppings-board 


Manimolli    Bronae  Ttirite.va  bred  from  prise- 
winning  stuck— 40  lb.  Vesrllnii  torn.      White  Runner 
Pucks.     Miif    t\  |»e.    prolijio    Poland    Chinas.    Pigs. 
lil'NNYNIDE  FABM.        JONEMVll.l^E,  VA. 


FOR  MAI^E.  Pairs,  trloo.  pens:  all  varieties.  Rocks, 
Reds.Wvandiittes.  I-eKborns.  Orpingtons.  Andaluslans. 
I'smplniw,  Hiimburtfs.  turkeys,  ducks,  and  geese. 
Prices  low.    Ralph  H.  Rabv.  R.  6.  Millersburg,  O. 

DACV  TAMR  DFHC     Every  bird  shown  nt  Allen- 
HVaL  vWlfiD  I%ljV>y    town  and  Hngerstnwn  won. 
Pulli-ts  and  cockerels  for  sale.     Prices  ressonalile 
Tain  Oak*  l-'arni.  Hov  P.  Palnt.vrit.  Pn. 

Choto*  Rose  Comb  Rhode  island   Red  Cockerels 

ANo  a  few  pullets,  reasonable.     Write  nie. 
F.  A.  Horninv.  Clinon  Mprinv*.  Nea*  York 

BADDHII  ('"rlv    hatched    Leghorn    and   Wyandotte 
Dllnnura  ( ockerels.  dams    records    203   to  2H4.  »2.00 
U|).      .Also    pullets.      Summer    sale    of    breeders. 
RARRON  FAR9I.     C'ONNEI<I^VII.I.K.  PA. 

50.O00  <  hicks  for  IftlG.  Rocks.  Wyandottes.  Leghorns 
and  Crossed  Chicks  7c.  and  up.  Safe  dellverv  guar. 
Cir.  free.    Keystone  ilatcliery.  Box  35,   KIchtleld.  Pa. 

KNOf.l.CRENTFARra     M.4\White  I.e^liorn 

males  for  sale.     Vigorous  free  range  stcx-k.  >1..M>  each. 
Win.  N.  MICHAEE..  Aberdeen,  naryland. 

9IAl*f!*flOTH  RRONKK  TITRKEYN.  large, 
healtliv  stiK'k.  Hltick  l.antzshans.  B.  P.  Kock  and 
Light  Itrahma  cockerels.     M.  U.  Myers,  Edoni,  Va. 


S. C.  Brown  leghorns  "'^£?:XlZe''^'*- 

H.  M.  raOYKH.     R.  S.     ROYERTOWFf.  PA. 

silver  Hambnrgs.  ""^"  '^'"■"  '^"*^»'«'"""  "«» 


ed  uitli  each  bird. 


^         pullets.   .Score  card  furnlsb- 
I<.  H.  Moon,  R.  5.  Orleans.  Ind. 


White  Holland  Turkeys.   iV^'te   African  "«'in«a. 

i        T-'Kgs  in   season.     Kabhita. 
Milver  Maple  Farm.  Month  New  Rerlln.N.T. 

eo  YARIETIRM.  Chickens,  ducks,  geese,  tnrkevB, 
Kiilueas  and  bares,  .'-^tock  and  egKS.  Valuable  <'utaiog 
free.    H.  A.  Souder.  Rox  30.  Nelleravllle,  Pa». 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DRAKENfrom  extra  heftTy 

laying  strain.  Fawn  and  While.  11.60  each.  Send 
■tamped  envelope.     Mr*.  I.  E.  Etticn,  Lester,  Fr. 
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Ip  made  of  matched  lumber  and  is  up 
off  the  floor,  and  should  be  put  in  on 
cleats  so  it  can  be  removed  if  neces- 
sary. The  wise  poultryman  will  have 
everything  off  the  floor,  so  as  to  give 
the  entire  room  for  the  hens  to  work  in. 

The  space  not  occupied  with  laying 
Bhed  is  covered  with  wire  netting  and 
extension  over  this  should  be  large 
enough  to  cover  all  the  wire  when  let 
down,  which  is  seldom  necessary.  This 
extension  or  awning  is  covered  with 
muslin  and  can  be  raised  or  lowered  to 
Buit  the  occasion.  Don't  tail  to  put  this 
awning  on,  for  it  is  one  of  the  main 
features  of  the  house.  To  assist  in  size 
of  outside  yard  my  house  was  built  up 
off  the  ground;  this' is  at  the  option  of 
the  builder,  but  when  down  should  be 
enclosed  at  least  on  three  sides  for 
•warmth  in  winter. 

Fig.  2  shows  inside  of  house.  You 
will  notice  everything  is  up  off  the 
floor.     In  the  illustration  the  place  for 


Those  farmers  who  have  an  office,  and 
they  are  not  a  few,  should  have  a  farm 
library  in  connection.  No  expensive 
bookcases  or  files  are  needed.  A  small 
book  rack  or  case  will  cost  only  a  few 
dollars,  and  a  file  for  the  farm  papers 
can  be  made.  All  of  the  latest  state  ex- 
periment station  reports,  and  reports  Is- 
sued by  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, should  be  procured  and  read  and 
then  filed  for  future  reference.  They 
contain  the  meat  of  all  that  the  govern- 
ment's experts  are  able  to  discover  in 
everything  that  pertains  to  farming. 

No  farmer,  no  matter  how  much  he 
knows  about  farming,  knows  so  much 
that  he  cannot  learn  more.  Other  farm- 
ers are  always  finding  new  ways  and 
means,  and  only  through  regularly  read- 
ing the  farm  papers  can  we  also  profit 
by  them.  A  farmer  without  a  farm 
library  lacks  one  of  the  most  important 
implements  of  his  trade. 

Pennsylvania. 


■water  is  in  the  corner,  but  should  be 
just  inside  the  door,  then  water  can  be 
given  without  going  inside  of  coop.  This 
apartment  need  not  be  entered  except  to 
place  receptacles  filled  with  grit,  oyster 
shell,  bran,  etc.,  and  to  keep  the  house 
clean.  Receptacles  should  not  be  nailed 
fast,  but  hung  on  nails  so  they  can  be 
taken  out  for  cleaning.  Roosting  perch 
is  hinged  at  back  and  can  be  raised  when 
cleaning  droppings-board.  Nests  under 
droppings-board  can  be  omitted,  as  I 
did  Hot  use  them  after  putting  in  trap 
nests.  You  will  notice  there  is  no  glass 
in  this  house,  but  to  be  sure  that  I  had 
no  frosted  combs,  during  the  winter  I 
placed  a  sash  with  glass  over  the  left 
part  of  netting,  covering  somewhat  more 
than  half  of  this  space.  This  was  fas- 
tened to  the  inside  at  top  and  bottom 
with  screws,  and  is  taken  out  in  the 
spring  when  the  weather  gets  warmer. 

I  have  had  splendid  success  with  this 
house,  my  hens  laying  all  winter  when 
others  around  me  were  getting  no  eggs, 
and  I  can  fully  recommend  it. 

PennByXtania. 


Roup  is  now  stalking  through  the 
land;  that  the  harvest  of  death  he  will 
reap  will  be  appalling  goes  without  say- 
ing. Cracks,  crevices  and  knot  holes  are 
his  entrances — stop  them  up  and  rout 
out  dampness;  prevent  his  entrance  and 
save  the  layers. 


HATCHED  IN  AN 

OLD  TRUSTY 

ELEVEN   YEARS   OLD 

This  was  for  Mr.  S.  W.  Warren  of 
Tryon,  Neb.,  and  it  was  In  an  Old  Trusty 
that  had  fallen  off  the  porch  and  let  lay 
around  the  yardand  (riven  abuse  that  would  have 
put  an  ordinary  incubator  out  of  business  in  no 
time.  Old  Trusty  is  built  to  make  good,  not  only 
for  a  few  years  but  for  many  years,  and  make 
bie  hatches  any  time  and  anywhere.  650,000  sat- 
iafied  owners. 

Write  for  ThU  CD  CI? 
136-PaceBook  F  txIliJCj 

and  get  our  1916  price,  freight  naid  to  your  atao 
tion.    40  to  90  days' trial.  H.Hr  JOHNSON. 

M.  M.  JOHNSON  CO..  Clay  Center,  Neb. 


Watch! 
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Worth  While  Suggestions 

A  straight  line  is  the  shortest  dis- 
tance between  two  points— the  shortest 
distance  between  an  egg  and  a  chick  is 
by  way  of  an  incubator. 

A  good  layer  is  very  much  like  a  good 
milch  cow — worth  money. 

It  pays  to  buy  the  good. 

"Build  not  your  house  upon  the 
sand." 

New  grain  is  well  worth  looking  orer 
carefully  for  mold— mold  is  fatal  to  poul- 
try. Moldy  bread  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  foods  we  hand  the  unsuspect- 
ing hen. 

Disease  germs  live  forever,  If  allowed 
life — kill  them  now  that  they  may  not 
harm  later.  Whitewash,  disinfect,  spray 
with  germicides,  use  lime  in  the  drink- 
ing water  and  keep  your  eyes  open. 

Begin  now  your  spring  poultry  work 
that  the  summer  will  not  overtake  you 
before  its  completion. 

Beware  of  the  constancy  of  a  sitting 
hen  would  be  a  fine  running  mate  to 
"Put  not  your  faith  in  princes." 

Green  food  as  a  part  of  the  ration  will 
increase  fertllfty,  and  it  should  be  intro- 
duced about  a  month  before  hatching 
time. 


Guard  against  losses  of  baby  chicks  for  the  first 
10  days.  If  they  come  through  this  critical  period 
without  bowel  or  digestive  trouble  you  can  usually 
count  on  them  for  market. 

F.  P.  C.  Chick   Manna 

Standard  Since  1884 

A  perfectly  balanced  natural  food 
that  keeps  baby  chicks,  turkeys  and 
pheasants  healthy  and  hearty  and 
prepares  them  to  grow  and  thrive  on 
ordinary  food.  Not  an  experiment, 
but  a  standard  food  in  use  by  success- 
ful poultry  men  since  1884. 
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Ask  your  dealer  for  Chick  Manna, 
or  write  direct  for  offer  of  trial  pack- 
age by  parcel  post.      Booklet  on  pre- 
vention of  poiiltry  losses  sent  FREE, 
Satisfaction  or  money  back 

F.  P.  Ctssel  A  Son,  No.  2  Main  SL,  Lansdale,  Pa. 
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The  Farmer's  Library 

r.    ARTHUR   REID. 

If  there  is  one  thing  a  farmer  needs 
Just  as  much  as  a  farm  oflace,  it  is  a  farm 
library.  By  a  farm  library  I  do  not  mean 
a  room  in  the  house  filled  with  musty 
l>ook8  «onUining  pro  and  con  academic 
discussions,  but  a  library  of  practical 
farm  books  and  literature.  A  bundle  of 
the  latest  farm  papers  are  worth  more 
to  any  farmer  than  a  roomful  of  books 
on  astronomy  or  theology. 

Now  that  winter  and  the  accompany- 
ing slackness  of  farm  work  are  here,  no 
better  investment  could  be  made  than 
five,  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  for  a  few  of 
the  latest  farm  books  and  in  subscrip- 
tions to  a  half  dozen  agricultural  publi- 
cations. The  farmer  and  the  entire 
family  will  have  time  to  read  them,  and 
:he  reading  will  prove  proflUble.  i 


The  total  cost  of  the  minor  Items  of 
equipment  needed  on  a  farm  is  much 
I  g'-eater  than  the  average  person  is  wont 
to  think.  It  has  been  found  by  inven- 
tories taken  on  a  number  of  farms  that 
the  tools  and  implements  actually  need- 
ed on  the  average  farm,  from  a  wheel- 
barrow down  to  a  husking  peg,  cost 
nearly  $200. 


Start  With  Thia  1200.Egg  Machine 

You  can  add  extra  sections  as  the  business  erows. 
■  "My  wife  and  I  n«xt  June  bftve  decided  to  make  a  break 
away  from  the  dairy  bufinerg  and  run  poultry  txcliii-ivply 
M  oar  profit,   from   our  poultry  plant   have  atiualed  niy 
father  •  proflta  from  hit  3i  cow«  and  HiO-arre  farm    ' 

i    H.  Mdlelland.  Hobart.   N.  T. 
(Kir  catalog  tell*  other  iDtererting  experience.    It  i.a  raln- 
ablebookfor  anyone  who  want,  to  make  poultry  profitable. 


Start  a  Custom  Hatchery 

The  hat.liinf  ttmtoa  is  approarbin(  Thi»  i*  the  time  for  you  to 
wo''°k*  •"*'•*•■"*'  »niount  without  interfering  with  your  regular 

The  Candee  come*  all-built,  i.  wt  up  eaiily  and  will  becin  at 
once  to  earn  money  People  pay  $2  per  tray  of  75  egg.  tohati-h 
lor  tneiii.  Any  .urpliis  cRft  you  have  can  be  turned  into  day-old 
chick,  that  wll  readily  for  lOc  to  1>  each.  »-y-«»« 

In  every  locality  biitinps.  awaita  K>Die  man.  woman,  boy  or  txr\ 
^^^   —and  it  it  eaty  work. 

Coal  Baminc— Hot  WatM- 
Sectional  — Automatic 

INCUBATORS   AND   BROODERS 

wh..     .K        K  ^^**  '**'  Catalog  Today 

w  hat  other,  have  done,  yon  can  do  if  you  hare  anv  de«ire  to 
make  poultry  profitable  or  to  <.pcn  up  a  p^.ultry  department  in 
connection  with  dairv.  fruit,  pir*  cr  ether  work 

A»h  Alto  for  Colony  Broodmr  Catalog 

Candee  Incvbatw  A  IrMder  €•..  BeH.  F.  Eastwo**.  N.Y. 

LicenMd  by  W    A    .Vhleit  Mfj    Co.,  Inc 


lEE 


Wonderful  Egg  Producer 

Any  poultry   raiser  can  easily  double 
his  profits  by  doubling  the  egg  produc- 
tion  of  his  hens.     A  scientific  tonic  has 
been  discovered  that  revitalizes  the  flock 
and  makes  hens  work  all  the  time.    The 
tonic  is  called  "More  Eggs."    Give  your 
hens  a  few  cents'  worth  of  "More  Eggs" 
and  you  will   be  amazed  and  delighted 
with  results.    A  dollar's  worth  of  "More 
Eggs"  will  double  this  year's  production 
of  eggs,  so  If  you  wish  to  try  this  great 
profit-maker,  write  E.  T.  Reefer   poultry 
expert,  7361  Reefer  Bldg.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  who  will  send  you  a  season's  supply 
of   "More  Eggs"   Tonic   for   |1.00    (pre- 
paid). So  confident  is  Mr.  Reefer  of  the 
results,  that  a  million-dollar  bank  guar- 
antees that  if  you  are  not  absolutely  sat- 
isfied, your  dollar  will  be  returned  on 
request  and  the  "More  Eggs"  costs  you 
nothing.    Send  a  dollar  today  or  ask  Mr 
Reefer  for  his  Free  poultry  book,  that 
telNi  the  experience  of  a  man  who  has 
made  a  fortune  out  of  poultry.-i-Ad?. 


Magic  Brooder-Priee  $15.00 

Built  of  solid  cast  iron  with  latest  improved  grate,  large 
ash  pan,  coal  magazine,  automatic  heat  control  top  and 
bottom.     Positive  in  operation. 

Agents  Wanted.     Write  at  once  for  territory  and 

^'^l*  An   "*i  *^.^"  "'^''*  '"°"^y  ^"»"g  ^he  Magic  Brooder 
at  $15.00.     It  IS  a  perfect  brooder. 

Address  UNITED  BROODER  CO., 

42  BellcTue  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Get  FREE 

OudGeiiBock 


K-^ 


^^ 


Our  big,  illus- 
trated ,free\&SiT- 
Book— "Profits  in 
Ponltry  Keeplnsr" 
_    —will  help  you  makt 
^    'mor*  money  with  fowls. 
.        Tells  how  to  raise  ehieka. 
^        get  more  eggn  and  make  lanrer 
lironte  with  lew  tovrk.     Learn  about 

.  Incubators 

SSold  at  Low  Prices 
^*L?i!?»"*"*^-    ?■<  hat«hee  and  a  guarantee 

We  WMt  you  to  hnv*  a  eopv  ^  thia  in-totGuidt 

cvnKnNfc«MiMM..a«^.  40,swfm.«.r.t. 

Jftw  Ttrk  CKumf  I>mtl4u 

JTwMM  City 


Csrphers-Built 


Big  Hatches 

Vigorous  Chicks 


lOalifomia  Bedwood-Himdreda 


proremeiita.     Oentilne 


ihaoMa^IJppbli 


I  iHIa'o  S!}"l^y»»«'o**»  ''we  Tictorious  at 
mUC  S  I^M*!^^!?^^  Delaware.  Lancaster 
^  ^  "^WjrtCht^ter.  Pa.  Ftn*  cockerels 
#2  00  If  ..at  hJ  J?I  •^  2?  *«••'*  ••€»».  Pullets  II. «0  to 
g.ooperis.      Etrs  16.00  per  30.    Hend  yo»ir  order  from 

•«v.  Samuel  Little,   Newark,  Del. 


[•iKoS-US 


I  yw,  or  ymd  fey  M 

I  new  eetnalMeSieit 


*a*ate»  wla. 


For  Sale 


Pai«  Sred  Boorbon  Red 
Tarkeys  from  PHae  Win. 
nine  Rtock.     An  good  a« 

•««•  in  seaaon  for  hatchioK.  ^ -«««».• 

Writm  for  particatara 

Mrs,  •«•  iMey,  1. 5,  Mlalii,  Ten. 
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OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL 


"Exnerlencp  Is  the  heat  teacher."  This  Experience  Poo!  is  a  tnlce-a-month  Farmers'  Institute  for  the  ex- 
change of  prattifHl  ideas  bv  practical  farmers.  We  want  tliem  to  give  tlieir  experience,  as  well  as  siiKKWt 
topics  for  future  rilflrussion.  We  publish  this  department  so  that  all  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  tanKilWe. 
practical  experience  of  others  on  every  8iit>je<!t  pertainiu«  to  the  farm.  Let  all  contribute.  A  cash  prize 
of  «2 00  will  be  paid  for  the  »)est  contribution,  fl.oo  for  the  »e<oud  and  60  cents  for  each  other  contribution 
published.  The  only  condition  is  that  you  ere  a  yearly  subscriber  to  the  paper.  W  rite  on  one  side  of  paper 
only  On  u»i>€r  leit  hand  corner  mark  plainly  tlie  number  of  the  topic  you  write  about.  Articles  on  all 
topics  must  l»e  in  our  hands  at  least  15  days  before  date  of  publication.  Do  not  forget  to  suggest  ahead 
topics  for  discussion.      Address  all  communications  to  "Experience  Pool.'-    The  Practical  farmer.  Pnlla.,  Pa. 


ToJ'ic  No.  1187.  Jan.  15. — Describe  In  Detail 
How  You  rultlvate  and  Fertilize  Your  Or- 
chard. (Jjyp  Your  Kxperience  in  Spraying 
and  Tell   How  You  Marliet   Your  Fruit. 

Topic  No.  1188,  Fkb.  1.— Will  You  Use  Wide 
or  Narn.w  Tires  on  Your  Wagons  This 
Year,  and  WhvV  Give  Auy  Interesting 
Kxperience  You  May  Have  iiad  with  lOIther. 

Topic  No.  11SJ>.  Fkb.  1."*.— (Mve  Your  l^xperi- 
ence  in  Hatching  Kegs  with  Incubators. 
Tell  Why   You  Frefer  Them  to  Hens. 


Topic  No.  1186.  —  How  are  the  Farmer*' 
Institutes  in  Your  Section  Conducted? 
Give  Any  Suggestions  for  their  Better- 
ment. 

W.  J.,  Ohio.— If  the  farmers'  institute 
lecturer  would  sledge  hammer  his  facts 
home  with  a  blackboard  and  stereopti- 
can,  a  talk  would  be  a  mighty  lot  more 
practical.  It  would  stick  longer  in  the 
minds  of  his  hearers.  I  remember  a 
particularly  interesting  talker  was 
speaking  on  his  favorite  subject, 
"Horses. "  The  horses  in  the  locality 
were  a  grand  mix-up  of  every  breed  and 
not  typical  of  any.  Farmers  who  should 
have  been  interested  were  nodding  heads 
al)Out  a  hot  room.  The  lecturer  was 
describing  a  typical  draft  horse.  If  a 
picture  could  have  been  shown  on  a 
screen  the  value  of  the  talk  would  have 
been  preserved.  I  am  surprised  at  the 
number  of  farmers  who  have  so  little 
use  of  such  words  as  coupling  pasterns, 
fetlock,  or  the  features  of  a  dairy  cow- 
to  associate  the  points  of  a  lecture  with 
an  animal  when  they  get  home.  I  heard 
a  prominent  lecturer  give  an  excellent 
talk  on  home  building.  He  covered  such 
subjects  as  arrangement  of  buildings, 
and  home  sanitation,  but  the  effect  of 
the  talk  could  have  been  multiplied  by 
2."  had  he  a  blackboard  to  illustrate  his 
talk. 

An  institute  speaker  gave  an  extended 
talk  on  testing  the  dairy  cow.  Several 
samples  of  milk  had  been  brought  to  be 
tested.  The  samples  were  measured,  the 
test  was  completed  and  the  results  an- 
nounced. The  operation  was  apparently 
as  mysterious  as  the  tricks  of  a  slight 
of  hand  performer.  I  have  listened  to 
talks  on  the  use  of  lime,  but  I  was  up 
in  the  air  about  different  kinds  of  lime 
until  a  limestone  man  showed  me  rock, 
the  burned  rock,  the  ground  rock  and 
slaked  lime,  and  gave  me  samples  of 
each,  as  well  as  some  of  the  burned  lime, 
to  take  home  and  allow  it  to  go  through 
the  slaking  process.  Then  much  of  the 
literature  and  talk  regarding  lime  be- 
came  very    plain. 

I  have  learned  much  more  in  a  minute 
looking  at  some  graphic  chart  sho'ving 
comparative  yields.  A  bundle  of  al- 
falfa from  plats  treated  differently 
shows  up  soil  treatment  in  a  way  that 
will  not  be  forgotten.  I  have  become 
lost  following  a  speaker  through  a  mass 
of  tabulated  figures.  I  like  good  prac- 
tical conclusions,  rather  than  a  mass  of 
data  printed  in  big  figures  on  a  sheet. 

The  kind  of  institute  that  would  look 
better  to  me  would  be  one  in  which  at 
one  session  every  one  should  take  some 
part.  While  waiting  for  speakers  a 
local  man  told  his  methods  in  the  poul- 
try business,  and  it  was  the  most  in- 
teresting talk  on  the  program.  I  would 
give  the  boys  a  chance  to  put  their 
hands  on  the  milk  tester,  to  measure 
out  the  sample  and  whirl  the  machine. 
I  would  invite  the  men  close  to  see  how 
It  Is  done,  and  let  them  go  ahead  and 
test  a  number  of  samples.  A  picture 
win  sometimes  tell  a  story  more  vividly 
than  an  hour's  talk.  A  stereoptlcan, 
with  generator,  may  be  had  and  many 
states  have  a  number  of  slides  which  are 
loaned.  I  contend  the  institute  speaker 
should  spend  the  night  in  some  farm 
home  rather  than  hang  around  a  $3-a- 
day  hotel.  If  the  farm  home  is  con- 
venient and  the  weather  is  not  too  bad, 
the  speaker  can  learn  something  about 
local  conditions  and  could  adapt  his  talk 
in  such  a  way  that  it  would  be  more 
helpful  to  farmers  in  the  locality. 

And  let  the  ladies  have  a  separate  ses- 
sion where  the  rearing  and  care  of  chil- 
dren,  household  economics,  and  the 
woman's  work  in  the  home  may  be  dis- 
cussed. 


M.  L.  R.,  Tionesta,  Pa. — The  farm- 
ers' institutes  held  in  this  county,  as  in 
other  sections  of  the  state,  are  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  'le  management  of  a 
county  board.  They  are  specifically 
adapted  to  local  farm  conditions.  Be- 
sides fundamental  general  farming  in- 
struction given,  they  tend  to  lead  to  the 
pursuit  of  feasible  branches  more  ex- 
tensively or  thoroughly  than  heretofore. 
Educational  and  ladies'  sessions  are  fea- 
tures that  add  materially  to  the  success 
of  the  institutes;  likewise  the  inter- 
spersion  of  music  throughout  all  the 
sessions.  As  the  ultimate  success  of  an 
institute,  however,  Is  a  practical  use  of 
the  instruction  given,  a  full  attendance 
of  the  farmers  of  the  community  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  in  general.  From  the  view- 
point of  actual  results  accomplished  on 
farms,  in  improved  methods  used  and 
increased  crop  returns,  it  would  appear 
that  in  many  localities  the  instructions 
given  have  never  been  heard  by  all.  or 
else  are  not  generally  heeded.  To  se- 
cure the  best  possible  attendance  at  the 
institutes,  and  thus  augment  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  community,  is 
sometimes  a  difficult  problem.  In  that 
regard  the  following  paragraphs  are 
suggestive: 

1.  Open  the  institute  with  a  musical 
entertainment,  vocal  or  instrumental,  or 
both,  and  intersperse  each  session  with 
music. 

2.  Arrange  for  the  use  of  one  or  more 
local  speakers. 

3.  Have  a  symposium  of  farm  experi- 
ences in  producing  certain  crops,  plac- 
ing names  of  speakers  on  the  program. 

4.  Have  a  display  of  local  farm  prod- 
ucts, each  farmer  trying  to  excel  all 
others. 

5.  Provide  a  question  box  for  the  use 
of  those  who  wish  to  ask  questions  not 
pertaining  to   subjects   treated. 

6.  Have  some  regard  to  heating  and 
ventilating  the  building  in  which  the 
institute  is  held. 

7.  Awaken  interest  in  the  institute  by 
agitating  the  subject  of  attendance,  both 
by  conversation  and  by  the  local  press. 

8.  So  far  as  possible  publish  each 
year  the  work  of  the  institute  in  the 
county  newspapers,  that  it  may  be  read 
by  all  and  permanently  preserved. 


The  silo  should  be  smooth  on  the  in- 
side and  perpendicular  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. Uneven  walls  prevent  the  silage 
from  settling  evenly,  all  air  is  not  ex- 
cluded and  spoiled  silage  is  certain. 

Do  your  cows  pay?  The  scales  and 
Babcock  test  should  be  used  to  answer 
this  question. 


put  all  Um 


ZENAaSriCER.  R.  Z.  Monmouth,  III.,  aays:  "TtM  No. 8 
Spreader  U  aatUfactorr  in  avanr  war.  worka  well    in 
all  kinda  of  maaura  ana  haa  siven  no  trouble.    I   like 
It  better  than  any  apraader  I  averaaw,  think  it  «tron«> 
r  and  not  aa  nabia  to  break;  haa  no  roir  wh<.cla,  can 
b«  uaad  ia  winter  aa  well  aa  aummer,  Ti«ht  in  draft, 
neat  to   appaaraoce   and   wall    painted. 
You  aavedmeSSO." 
What  MORE  can  i  iavT     Mr.   Splcer 
haa  told  rou  the  whole  atory.    Spread- 
OtUOCRf   kw  time  ia  all  the  time, 
ANO  Boxes    nure  u  o   t  h  a  ^ 
tXQSO      land.    Grow 
binar  crooa, 
Ex&a  prof- 
it   from 
800  loada 
pajra  for 
a  apraad- 
«ka^BA   ar.     (iat 

4-color  catalo*  deacriblnc 


my  diffarant  apraadara  and 

apraadar-boxaa  in  detail 

and  quoting  my  new  1916 
^^ow  J^i9f^}*£T}^-  p.?{|,''***^^*"  8»otaoa^^^ 
^ooud  Kaljaale^SSN     boo't^SS(ay.*Writr^^^^^ 
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'PERBU. 
LVE  MONEY— Boy  Dircet  Iron  Grower* 

New  reoleaned  Iowa  Grown  Timothy,  free  from  noxious 
weed*.  Guaranteed  Satisfactory  ur  money  refunded. 
Write  today,  lOO-pase  catalog  and  Free  Samples.  Low 
price*  on  Clover  andall  vraaa  aeads.  Write  before  advance. 
A.  A.  BCKRV  SBKO  CO.,  BOX  t»        OLARINOA,  IOWA 


Monejr-Maldng  Famu 

ThroiiKhoiit  tJie  Rastern  Statm*.  several  with  Hve- 
ntorlc,  tooln  and  cropn  lnrhi(lf>d:  to  settle  mtates:  lUiis- 
traUKt  oatAlOi{iie  "I>at(><<t  Farm  BarsainH"  fn>«.  K.  A. 
Htroiit  Farm  Agency,  Dept.  1890,  I^nd  TiUc  Bldg., 
PhilAdelpliia.  Pa. 


January  17-18,  1916 

Syracuse  Sale  Pavilion 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


January  19-20,  1916 

Holstein  Sale  Pavilion 

EarlviUe,  N.  Y. 


These  Are  the  Sales  You  Have 

Been  Waiting  for  — 

What  about  the  demand  for  Holstelns?  We  just  read  where  at  public  auction 
a  grade  was  sold  for  $505.  Some  price,  and  her  progeny  will  be  nothing  more  than 
grades.  Why  putter  with  this  kind?  No  matter  how  valuable  this  cow,  her  son 
would  be  valueless  at  the  head  of  the  breeder's  herd.  Further,  you  can  get  some 
high  class  pure-bred  Holstelns  at  the  BIG  FOUR  sales  for  less  money  than  that. 

Here  are  just  a  few — 

ENTIRE  DISPERSION  OF 
THREE  SPLENDID  HERDS 

as  well  as  choice  selections  from  several  others  which  are  among  the  best  things 
that  have  ever  been  offered  for  sale. 

Neah  Pauline  De  Kol  Korndyke  a  four-year-old  with  a  record  of  20.47  lbs., 
averaging  4  per  cent,  fat,  she  a  full  sister  to  a  34-lb.  cow  and  a  three-fourths  sis- 
ter to  a  36-lb.  cow. 

A  daughter  of  Pledge  Spofford  Calamity  Paul  and  the  34-lb.  cow,  Neah  Pauline 
De  Kol  2d  Korndyke. 

Two  sons  of  King  Concordia  Pontiac,  he  from  the  31-Ib.  cow,  Nellie  Concordia 
De  Kol,  and  sired  by  King  Pontiac  Konlngen,  a  37-lb.  son  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs. 
One  of  these  bulls  is  from  the  32-lb.  four-year-old,  Lleuwkje  Korndyke,  the  other 
from  a  25,7-lb.  senior  three-year-old  full  sister  to  a  36-lb.  cow. 

A   28.6-lb.  daughter   of  Korndyke   Hengerveld   Butter   Boy.   he   by  Korndyke 
Queen  De  Kol  Butter  Boy  from  a  25-lb.  daughter  of  De  Kol  2d*s  Butter  Boy  3d. 
A  daughter  of  the  above  sired  by  Sir  Woodcrest  Korndyke  Kate  De  Kol. 
Edie  Netherland.  a  27.1-lb.  cow,  testing  4  per  cent.  fat. 

Daughter  of  the  above  by  a  grandson  of  Pietje  22d's  Woodcrest  Lad,  Neah 
Pauline  De  Kol  (25.8  lbs.)  and  Aaggie  Cornucopia's* Paul  De  Kol. 

Daughter  of  King  Korndyke  Pontiac  Lass  (a  full  brother  to  the  $15000  bull). 
Dam's  record  23.5  lbs.  butter,  573.8  lbs.  milk,  she  by  a  brother  to  the  former  milk 
champion,  De  Kol  Creamelle.  Dam's  dam's  record  21.29  lbs.  butter,  548.7  lbs.  milk 
and  next  dam  23.42  lbs.  butter,  640.2  lbs.  milk. 

A.  R.  O.  daughter  of  Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia  from  an  A.  R.  O.  granddaughter  of 
l.ilith  Pauline  De  Kol's  Count. 

Two  daughters  of  Woodcrest  Princess  Lad,  who  is  by  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol 
Sarcastic  Lad,  from  the  26.6-lb.  cow,  Woodcrest  Princess.  Both  are  from  A.  R.  O. 
dams  of  good  breeding. 

Two  daughters  of  King  Segis  Pontiac  Ideal,  who  is  by  King  Segis  Pontiac 
from  one  of  the  good  daughters  of  King  of  the  Pontlacs  and  therefore  a  three- 
fourths  brother  to  the  $50000  bull.  Both  of  these  are  from  20-lb.  dams  of  splendid 
breeding. 

A  20-lb.  daughter  of  Tidy  Abbekerk  King. 

Five  daughters  and  a  son  of  Sir  Copia  Colantha  Lad,  he  by  Colantha  Johanna 
Lad  from  a  25-lb.  daughter  of  Inka  Princess'  Canada  Prince  and  the  22-lb.  cow, 
Copia  Hengerveld  2d.  The  son  Is  from  a  29.2-lb.  daughter  of  Belle  Korndyke  Beryl 
Wayne.  Three  of  the  daughters  have  nice  records,  viz.,  19.6  lbs.  at  2'1.  years  14.9 
lbs.  at  22  months  and  19.8  lbs.  at  three  years.  Four  are  from  good  record  dams. 
They  are  from  daughters  of  Belle  Korndyke  Beryl  Wayne,  Aaggie  Grace  Sir  De  Kol, 
Manor  Johanna  De  Kol  or  Prince  Segis  Korndyke. 

Three  daughters  of  Woodcrest  Ina  Pietertje,  two  from  21-lb.  dam. 

Minnie  De  Kol  6th,  26.6  lbs.  butter,  testing  4.25  per  cent,  fat,  sired  by  the  show 
bull,  Aaggie  Cornucopia  Johanna  Lad  7th,  from  a  25-lb.  daughter  of  Paul  Beets 
De  Kol. 

A  27-lb.  three-year-old  daughter  of  Woodcrest  Albina  Pietje. 

A  24.6-lb  granddaughter  of  Johanna  Rue  3d's  Lad  and  her  daughter  by 
Pietertje  Hengerveld  Segis  10th. 

Spring  Farm  King  Pontiac  13th,  who  is  by  Spring  Farm  King  Pontiac  from  a 
24.5-lb  daughter  of  Pontiac  Hengerveld  Parthenea. 

Nine  daughters  of  above  bull,  all  from  good  dams. 

Three  daughters  of  the  $15000  bull.  Spring  Farm  Pontiac  Cornucopia,  from 
dams  with  records  of  21.4,  15.09  and  24  lbs. 

Three  daughters  and  one  son  of  Beauty  Pietertje  Hamilton,  he  by  Beauty 
Pietertje  Butter  King  from  the  noted  three  times  30-11).  cow,  Betsy  Hamilton 
Beauty. 

Two  by  a  26-ll>  son  of  Beauty  Pietertje  Hamilton, 

Two  by  extra  good  sons  of  King  of  the  Black  and  Whites. 

The  26-lb.  cow,  Daisy  Clothilde  Burke.  Two  of  her  daughters  and  one  son, 
one  of  the  daughters  a  23-1  b.  cow. 

A  24.8  lb.  daughter  of  Admiral  Walker  Pietertje  and  three  of  her  daughters. 

Six  daughters  of  Sir  Pontiac  John  Korndyke,  who  is  a  25.9-lb.  son  of  Korn- 
dyke Abbekerk. 

Ten  daughters  of  Woodbine  Pontiac  Hengerveld,  who  is  by  a  31-lb.  son  of 
King  of  the  Pontlacs  from  a  28-lb.  three-year-old  daughter  of  King  Segfis  Pontiac 
and  a  27-lb.  cow. 

The  26-lb.  cow,  Letty  Maud  2d,  and  three  of  her  daughters. 

The  25-lb.  cow,  Topsy  Pride  and  her  20-lb.  three-year-old  daughter. 

The  E.  A.  Whitford  herd  contains  several  cows  with  records  of  10000  to  over 
14000  lbs.  of  milk  in  less  than  a  year,  every  day  work,  two  milkings  a  day. 

All  animals  over  6  months  of  age  will  be  tuberculin  tested  by  state  approved 
veterinarians. 

For  further  particulars  write 

Liverpool  Sale  &  Pedigree  Co.,  Inc*,  Sale  Mgrs. 

Liverpool,  New  York 


Alfalfa  in  the 
Chautauqua  Grape  Belt 

^Concluded  from  pace  4)  f 

appears  to  last  from  five  to  six  years. 
After  that  we  plow  it  up,  put  the  field 
in  corn  for  one  year  and  re-se^d  to 
alfalfa.  So  far  the  SjCcond  seeding  sieems 
to  be  a  little  better  than  the  first. 

Corn,  with  us,  was  formerly  more  or 
less  of  a  failure,  but  on  account  of  plow- 
ing under  the  alfalfa  sod,  which  is  rich 
in  nitrogen,  we  now  have  record  yields. 

Harvesting  the  hay  is  an  operation 
which  requires  considerable  patience. 
The  first  cutting  requires  several  days 
before  it  is  safe  to  put  into  the  barn,  but 
the  difficulties  are  by  no  means  insur- 
mountable, and  if  a  proper  supply  of  hay 
cock  covers  are  kept,  the  hay  can  be  got- 
ten into  the  barn  without  Its  quality  de- 
teriorating to  any  considerable  degree, 
even  in  a  rainy  season.  The  second  and 
third  cuttings  are  lighter  and  do  not 
give  as  much  trouble.  We  have  been 
hoping  that  some  one  would  come  out 
with  a  system  which  would  enable  us  to 
get  our  hay  in  with  the  assurance  that 
it  would  be  kept  out  of  the  rain,  but  to 
date  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
system  which  would  absolutely  prevent 
this  trouble. 

Our  farm  is  located  in  the  midst  of 
the  Chautauqua  grape  belt,  and  in  spite 
of  the  popularity  of  the  grape  crop,  we 
consider  alfalfa  far  more  profitable. 


Encouraging  Hired  Men 

<Concluded  from  page  4) 

call  their  attention  to  their  deficiencies, 
but  who  goes  around  with  a  surly  bear- 
ing and  may  sulk  for  a  month  about  the 
misdemeanors  of  a  hired  man,  but  never 
,Fo«s  to  him  and  tells  him  about  it  in  a 
straightforward,  manly  manner. 

1  have  found  that  by  giving  my  hired 
help  a  small  present,  such  as  an  addition 
of  $2  or  $3  to  their  monthly  wage  when 
they  have  been  particularly  faithful, 
along  with  a  word  of  praise,  does  a 
world  of  good  in  maintaining  a  spirit 
of  good  fellowship  on  the  farm.  I  would 
rather  give  a  present  than  a  raise  in 
wages.  The  raise  in  wages  the  man 
i^oon  comes  to  regard  as  his  right,  while 
the  present  he  regards  as  a  gratuity  and 
has  that  much  more  respect  for  his 
employer.  j 

It  also   pays  to  show  interest   In  the  | 
man    personally.      My    hired    men    have  j 
families.    If  the  wife  or  a  child  of  either 
happens  to  be  sick  1  inquire  about  them 
each    day    and    express    my    sympathy. 
When   1  am  going  to  town   I  bring  the 
hired  men's  supplies  along  with  my  own. 
It  is  a  little  trouble,  but  it  Is  well  worth 
the  while.     I  never  board  hired  men  ex- 
•ept   during   rush   seasons   of   the   year 
when  extra  hands  are  need  only  a  short 
time.      I    know    from   the   testimony   of 
dozens   of   hired   men   that    where   they 
are  boarded  in  the  home  of  the  farmer, 
the  farm  women  have  more  to  do  with 
their  contented  state  of  mind  than  has 
the  employer.    A  "superior"  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the   farm   wife,   some   little 
slighting  word  and  the  hired  man  is  in 
rebellion.     And  I  don't  blame  him.     He 
has  feelings  just  as  the  rest  of  us  have. 
Each   of  my   regular   hands  occupies   a 
cheap  but  attractive  cottage  on  my  farm. 
These   buildings  are   not  such   as  some 
may  designate  as  the  hired  man's  house. , 
They   cost   only   $650   each,   but  are  at- 
tractive,   kept    well    painted,    and    have' 
several  conveniences.    These  houses  are 
not    altogether    unproductive,     by    the 
^ay.    The  men  pay  a  nominal  rent  for 
them  and  In  this  way  I  am  able  to  pay 
them    much    greater   wages.     It   makes 

forTi,  ?^*"^^^^°^^°^  ^"^  ^  Pay«««  rent 
lor  their  home,  and  also  It  makes  them 
'eel  good  to  be  able  to  state  that  their 


wages  are  so  and  so,  which  sounds 
greater  than  the  wages  paid  to  neigh- 
boring hired  men  who  get  their  house 
free  of  rent. 

When  extra  men  are  hired  my  regu- 
lar hands  help  to  provide  room  for  them, 
the  cost   of   their   meals   being  charged 
to   me.     The   wife   of   each   man    has  a 
garden  of  her  own  and  each  gets  all  the 
chickens    and    eggs    she    can    produce. 
Each  man  gets  all  the  milk  and  butter 
his  family  uses  free  of  charge.     Fruits 
for  canning  are  also  supplied  free.    Dur- 
ing the  holidays,  such  as  Thanksgiving, 
the  men  and  their  families  are  usually 
invited  to  my  home,  preparations  having 
been  made  for  us  all  to  "enjoy  a  feast 
of   good    things"   on   such   occasions.     I 
have  a  touring  car  and  on  a  Sunday  or 
a  holiday  when  either  of  the  men  and 
his  family  want  to  visit  a  relative  and  I 
do  not  intend  to  use  the  car  myself,  I 
have  much   pride  in  letting  them   have 
free  use  of  it.     Each  man  understands 
the  operation  of  the  machine  thorough- 
ly, giving  it  as  good  care  as  possible  and 
the  little  wear  thus  made  on  it  is  more 
than   paid    for   in   the   good   feelings   of 
all    concerned.      I    have    not   mentioned 
the  question  of  the  amount  of  wages  at 
all.     I   feel   that   the   price   we  farmers 
can  afford  to  pay  our  hired  men  depends 
not   so   much   on   the   kind   of   man   we 
have  employed  as  on  the  kind  of  mana- 
gers we  are.     Where  each  day's  work  is 
well  mapped  out,  with  good  teams  and 
machinery  one  can  afford  to  pay  wages 
that  put  him  above  competition  in  the 
labor  market,  and  still  make  his  hired 
help  very  comfortable. 


One  Farm  that  was  Made  to  Pay 
A  significant  instance  of  what  proper 
methods   of   farm    management    can   ac- 

j  eomplish    is   afforded   by   a   certain   500- 

■  acre  farm  in  central  Michigan.  For  10 
years   this   farm   failed    to   pay   interest 

i  on  the  capital  invested.  One  year  after 
the  owners  had  been  induced  to  make 

j  certain  radical  changes  the  farm  paid 
all  the  expenses  of  operation  and  re- 
turned them  5  per  cent,  on  an  invest- 
ment of  $60,000.  The  changes  which 
accomplished  this  financial  revolution 
were  as  follows: 

I  1.  Four-horse  machinery  was  substi- 
tuted  for  2-horse. 

[  2.  The  unprofitable  cows  in  the  dairy 
herd  were  weeded  out  and  sold  and  the 
money  received  for  them  invested  in  bet- 
ter stock. 

3.  A  silo  was  built. 

4.  The  foreman  was  allowed.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  salary,  10  per  cent,  of  the  net 
income  from  the  farm.  The  expenses  of 
operating  the  farm,  but  not  the  inter- 
est on  the  capital,  were  deducted  from 
the  income  before  the  foreman  received 
his  percentage. 

It  was  this  last  suggestion  which  met 
with  the  most  opposition  from  the  own- 
ers of  the  farm,  but  when  it  was  pointed 
out  to  them  that  for  every  dollar  the 
foreman  got  under  such  an  arrangement 
they  would  get  $9  they  yielded. 


Some  Facts  About  Limestone 

A  ton  of  absolutely  pure  limestone 
would  burn  to  a  little  over  half  Its 
weight  of  lime,  or  about  1,120  pounds, 
which,  counting  80  pounds  to  a  bushel, 
would  give  14  bushels  of  lime  to  a  ton. 
The  weight  of  the  burned  product,  how- 
ever, generally  averages  more  than  this, 
owing  to  impurities  in  the  limestone 
and  also  because  in  ordinary  kilns  the 
combustion  is  not  complete  enough  to 
drive  off  all  the  carbon  dioxide. 

A  cubic  foot  of  limestone  averages  in 
weight  from  145  to  175  pounds,  which 
would  make  a  ton  of  limestone  contain 
from  11  to  14  cubic  feet. 


S EARS, Roebuck  HP G)  Chicago 


Economy 
Gasoline  Engines 

Built  to  operate  on  gasoline,  kerosene, 
natural  or  artiflcial  gas. 

Equipped  with  Webster  magneto  at  small 
additional  cost. 

.Shipped  immediately  from  a  warehou.se 
near  you.    Satisfactory  service  guaranteed. 

Tested  and  rated  by  University  Experts, 
with  a  large  surplus  of  power. 

Don't  buy  a  gasoline  engine  until  you 
have  seen  our  special  proposition  as  ex- 
plained t)e]ow. 

SPECIAL  SALE 
ENGINES  AND  BUGGIES 

We  are  making  special  inducements  to  early  buyers  during 
January  and  February  that  will  enable  you  to  make  a  bigger  sav- 
ing in  the  purchase  of  a  gasoline  engine  or  buggy  than  you  can 
make  at  any  other  time  of  the  year. 

II  you  are  interested  in  gasoline  engines,  write  for  our. 
special  January  and  February  Engine  Proposition     No.  66I'l6. 

If  you  «re  interested  in  hugg^cB,  write  for  our  special 
January  and  February  Proposition  on  American  Beauty  Buggies 

Don't  buy  a  buggy  or  engine  until  you  have  seea  this  special 
proposition,  as  it  means  a  big  saving  to  you. 

American  Beauty  Buggies 

We  are  headquarters  for  American  Beauty 
Buggies.  We  seU  more  buggies  than  any  other 
two  manufacturers  in  the  country. 

You  will  save  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  if  you 
buy  an  American  Beauty  Buggy  from  us.     Be- 
cause of  our  manufacturing  facilities  and  tremen- 
dous output,  we  are  able  to  give  you  better 
value  in  our  American  Beauty  Buggies  at 
lower  prices  than  anyone  else. 

Our  American  Beauty  Buggies  have  won 
the  lead  on  account  of  high  quality  and 
low  price.  We  ship  them  from  a  ware- 
house near  you.  Send  for  our  Special  Prop- 
osition during  January  and  February,  as 
explained  above. 


Sears, RoebuckandCo.  Chicago 


Eight  Feet  Wide,  or  Better 


International  Hanrester 
Spreaders 
Low  Corn  King 
Low  Cloverleaf 


/^NCE  you  have  seen  both  kinds  of  work  you 
^^  wiU  say:  "There  is  certainly  a  wide  gulf 
between  the  ordinary  spreader  and  the  modern  I  H  C 
machine,  with  its  good,  wide-spreading  device.  Give 
me  the  up-to-date,  time  and  labor-saving  spreader." 

International  Hanrester  spreaders— Low  Com  Kinff  and  Low 
Cloverleaf —are  made  with  wide  spreaders  that  throw  the  manure 
out  m  a  wide,  even  spread,  and  broken  op  into  fine  particles  by 
the  disks  that  give  it  a  second  boating.  In  this  condition  the  sou 
takes  up  quickly  and  evenly  the  fertilizing  elements. 

Though  they  are  narrow,  conveniently  handled  spreaders,  easy 
to  dnve  nght  into  stables  for  loading,  they  spread  to  a  width  of 
8  feet,  or  better.  This  cuts  the  spreading  time  in  half,  increases 
the  tractive  power  of  the  spreader  by  keeping  the  wheels  off  the 
slippery  manure,  and  gives  you  the  best  machine  made  for  top 
dressing.  I  H  C  spreaders  are  simply  built,  and  very  strong. 
They  are  low  for  easy  loading.  They  are  built  in  sizes  to  siut 
any  buyer,  and  they  do  work  that  is  uniformly  satisfactory. 

Be  sure  to  see  the  I H  C  dealer  who  can  sell  you  a  Low 

*     or  Low  Clorerleaf  —  or  write  us  for  catalogue. 

htemational  Hanreiter  Company  o(  America 
CHICAGO         ^'^ ••'^  yg^ 
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ThU  U  the  farm  women',  own  department-^or  them  and  by  them.  It  U  devoted  to  the  dLcuwion  of 
topic,  of  everyday  intere.t  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practical  Farmer  mvite.-  and 
expect,  you  not  only  to  write  your  experience,  on  the  topic,  under  di.cu..ion.  but  aUo  to  propo.e 
topic,  for  future  di.cus.ion..  The  be.t  letter  publi.hed  herein  each  iwue  will  be  awarded  a  prize  of 
one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  publi.hed  we  will  pay  fifty  cent..     Addres. 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Jam  .\KV  1.".  Give  Your  Experience  in  Kais- 
luj:  Snmll  fruits  and  lieriies.  If  <;r(.\vn 
for  Siile.  Tell  How  V«.ii  Find  a  Mailvct  tor 
Tiit-m.  'ielj  of  Any  Experience  \oii  Have 
Had   in   ('.inning  Tlietu  for  tlie  Market. 

Ff.i'.Ki  .\i:v  1.-  Tell  of  tlie  IMflferent  Ways 
Yon  i'rej'ii't'  Ham.  T.acou  and  Sausage  for 
the  Tabic. 

(Teehiauv  1."..— Tell  in  Hetail  How  Yon  Han- 
dle Vour  I'locic  When  (Mice  They  Start  to 
Lav  l>o  YiMi  Keep  I'nilets  Only,  or  Hens 
as  Weil.'  Wheu  do  Yuu  Dispose  of  the 
Male   r.irdsV 


All  contributiont  to  the  Exchange  muat  reach 
am  at  least  IS  days  before  the  date  of  issue  in 
tohich  the  topic  is  to  be  discussed. 


Give  Receipt*  for  Salads  You  Serve  Dur- 
ing the  Winter  and  Tell  How  You  Make  | 
the^alad  Dressing. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  F.,  Zion  Hill.  Pa.— Follow- 
ing are  receipts  of  soiue  of  our  favorite 
salads: 

Fish  on  Crmi  S.vi.ak.— The  left-over 
fish  cut  into  dice  and  piled  into  a  salad 
dish.  Fried  fish  is  delicious  served  in 
the  form  of  a  salad. 

Dressing  for  same  is  made  as  follows: 
Put  1  teaspoonful  of  mixed  mustard  in- 
to a  bowl,  add  1  teaspoonful  of  sugar: 
drop  slowly  2  tablespoonfuls  salad  oil.  4 
tablespooniuls  milk.  2  tablespoonfuls  of 
vinegar;  season  with  pepper  and  salt. 
If  properly  made,  with  careful  stirring 
and  all  ingredients  thoroughly  mixed. 
it  will  have  a  soft,  creamy  appearance 
and  be  very  delicious.  In  mixing  salad 
dressings  the  ingredients  cannot  be 
added  too  slowly  or  stirred  too  much. 
If  oil  and  eggs  curdle  stir  in  a  little 
mustard,  then  dressing  will  become 
smooth  again. 

E.MUVK  S.M.Aii. — Take  some  endive.  3 
or  4  hard  boiled  eggs,  some  beets  and 
celery.  Shred  celery  into  thin  pieces; 
arrange  this,  with  the  endive,  high  in 
the  center  of  salad  dish:  garnish  with 
eggs  and  beets,  both  of  which  should  be 
cut  in  slices,  and  pour  into  the  dish,  but 
not  over  the  salad.  No  other  diessing 
used   with   this. 

S.\L.M»  St  I'KK.MK. — Take  some  crisp  let- 
tuce or  endive,  pick  it  in  little  pieces 
and  dry  in  a  clean  cloth:  have  some 
celery,  cooked  beets  and  cucumbers  (  I 
can  the  cucumbers  myself),  cut  in  strips 
about  1  inch  long:  now  take  some  cold 
cooked  (hiiken  and  Spanish  olive,  also 
cut  in  strips:  place  all  these  in  salad 
dish,  season  with  pepper  and  salt  and 
pour  over  it  a  dressing  made  as  follows: 
Put  two  raw  yolks  of  eggs  in  a  dish 
with  a  saltspoonful  of  salt,  the  same  of 
French  mustard  and  b^nglish  mustard 
and  a  dust  of  pepper:  work  together 
•with  a  wooden  spoon,  add  slowly  '4  pint 
of  salad  oil.  mix  with  1  tablespoonful  of 
vinegar,  a  pinch  of  sugar  and  '»  pint 
01  whipped  cream.  (I  whip  cream  in  a 
cold  fruit  jar.) 


Mrs.  J.  W.  D.,  Calverton.  Va.  —  .\s 
the  winter  season  approaches  it  seems 
a  very  appropriate  time  to  speak  of  [  teaspoonful 
salads,  as  nearly  every  one  likes  celery, 
pickles  or  salad  of  some  kind  with  fresh 
meat,  which  is  now  on  most  tables  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  and  lots  of 
butchering  has  already  l)een  done.  There 
are  so  many  kinds  of  salad,  but  I  give 
one  that  1  make,  celery  and  tomato 
salad.  Cut  up  celery  into  small  pieces, 
also  same  quantity  of  ripe  tomatoes  and 
put  in  a  dish.  Add  a  little  sugar,  salt, 
pepper  and  vinegar  and  stir  with  a  forK 
to  mix. 


I  egg  well  beaten,  1  teaspoonful  of  salt,  1 
teaspoonful  sugar.  1  tablespoonful  flour, 
3  tablespoonfuls  pure  cider  vinegar,  li{. 
cupfuls  of  cream:  1  teaspoonful  pre- 
pared mustard  may  be  added  if  desired. 
Boil  until  thick,  stirring  all  the  time. 

Mrs.  P.  McC,  Mercer,  Pa. — Waldorf 
salad  is  our  favorite,  made  as  follows: 
Take  1  quart  finely  cut  tart  apples,  1 
cupful  chopped  celery.  1  cupful  chopped 
hickorynut  meats,  1  pint  seeded  cherries. 

The  cream  dressing  made  for  this 
salad  is  made  as  follows:  %  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  1  teaspoonful  flour,  yolks  of  2 
eggs,  "'i  cupful  sweet  cream.  1  teaspoon- 
ful sugar,  2  tablespoonfuls  butter,  % 
cupful  of  vinegar.  Cook  in  double  boiler 
until  thick. 

Mrs.  O.  L.,  Tiadaghton,  Pa.  —  Our 
favorite  winter  salad  is  cabbage  salad, 
made  as  follows:  Shave  cabbage  flne 
and  mix  with  the  following  dressing: 
1  cupful  of  milk.  1  tablespoonful  of 
sugar.  1  teaspoonful  of  flour,  1  egg,  1 
teaspoonful  of  mustard.  1  teaspoonful  of 
salt.  Bring  milk  to  a  boil  then  stir  in 
other  ingredients:  thin  with  vinegar, 
and  if  too  sour  add  more  sugar. 

Miss  J.  F.  S.,  Uniondale,  Pa.— Sal- 
mon salad  is  one  of  our  favorites,  made 
aT  follows:  Remove  the  skin  and  bones 
from  one  can  of  fish,  cut  up  a  stalk  of 
celery  and  a  few  walnuts  and  add  to 
the  fish,  then  cover  with  the  following 
dressing:  Cream  together  1  tablespoon- j 
ful  of  butter,  1  teaspoonful  of  mustard, 
1  tablespoonful  of  flour,  1  tablespoonful 

1  of  sugai-  and  a  pinch  of  tumeric,  add  1 
well  beaten  egg  and    '•_.  cupful  of  vine- 

igar:    place   on   stove   and   cook   until   it 
thickens. 

Mrs.   R.    M.,    Spotsylvania.   Va. — We 
■  are  very  fond  of  oyster  salad,  made  as 
'  follows:  Bring  to  a  boil  1  pint  of  oysters, 
drain  them   from  the  liquor,  and  when 
!  cold  mix  with  two  stalks  of  celery  cut 
iii  fine  pieces.     Place  on  a  bed  of  lettuce 
leaves  and  serve  with  French  dressing. 
Fi:kn(  m     DitKssiNo. — Mix     tog  ther     1 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  pinch  of  red  pep- 
per. I  tablespoonful  of  vinegar  or  lemon 
juice,   and   add   slowly   3   tablespoonfuls 
of  salad  oil  and  >-  teaspoonful  of  mus- 
tard or  a  little  onion  juice  to  suit  taste. 

Mrs.   L.  J.   B..   Millersburg,   O.— One 

of  our  favorite  salads  is  cottage  cheese 

salad,    as    follow.^:    Tak  >    fresh    cottage 

I  cheese  and  add  a  few  hiokeii  nut  meats, 

a  green  pepper   (of  wliich  I  always  can 

a  few  quarts  for  this  purpose)  cut  very 

I  flne:    make  into  balls  and  roll  in  finely 

I  chopped   parsley   until   the  balls  are  all 

I  green:    place   balls   in   a  deep  dish  and 

i  pour  over  them  the  following  dressing: 

i  Stir  half  a  cupful  of  vinegar  into  I  well 

beaten  egg,  add  a  tablespoonful  of  melt- 

I  ed  butter,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.   I 

of    sugar,   a    little    mustard 

and  pepper.     Have  this  in  a  bowl,  then 

set    bowl    in    pan    with    boiling    water, 

stirring  contents  until   it  thickens. 


NEW  KEROSENE  LIGHT 
"c"la:r'°  10  DAYS  FREE 


or  Gasoline        M,  Vr      J 
SEND    NO    IVIONEY 


CHARGES    PREPAID 


We  don't  ask  yoa  topay  a  esnt  antil  70a  have  naed  this  wonderfal  modem  light  m 
vour  own  home  ten  days— we  even  pay  transportation  chargrea.  You  may  return  it 
at  our  expense  if  not  perfectly  satisfied  after  putting  it  to  every  possible  test  for 
10  niKhts  Yea  can't  possibly  lose  a  cent.  We  want  to  prove  to  you  that  it  makes 
an  ordinal^  oil  lamp  look  like  •  candle;  beaU  electric.  «ra»oUn«    or  •cetylene.    Li«hU  and  U 

m''e"„\°".J>d''l3°'fe2k'i}l?'fcni»ti^.i;^owni    Bums  SO  Hounon  Ohb  Gallon 

SSfmon  c^l  oil.  and  Rivea  more  than  twice  aa  mneh  light  as  tha  beat  round  wick  ooen  flame  lampa. 

.,oTdS??Bmok"or  Soise:    aimple,   clean,    no  Dreaaore.   won't  axplode        8«veraJ  miMlon   peopl. 

r    alVea^  enjoyioR  thia  powerful,   white,  etoady  fight,    nearrat  to  eunligbt.      It  a   GUARANTEED. 

Men  Make  $50  to  $800  Per  Month  with  Rigs  or  Antos 

delivering  the  ALADDIN  on  our  eaay  trial  plan.    No  DfOTJooa  •xperienco  neceaaMT: .  •'"!f^2'«»  hf/llS 

farm  homiTLnd  small  town  home  will  bby  aflej  trying.    One  farmer  who  had  never  aotdanythinB  la  Wa  Ufa 

before  writ.'a:  '  'I  aol.l  51  lampa  the  first  seven  daya. ' ' ,  Another  aaya:     I  d^»PO»2iSJ  "i JjSlTiSSr  °y?  *!il!i,h 

ThouHands  who  are  coining  mohey  endorse  the  Aladdin  just  as  atrongly.    NO   MOMKV   "■Q"'"«0:    ^e '"J™™ 

n»pital  to  reliable  men  to  set  eUrted.    Aek  tor  oar  distributor'a  plan,  and  learn  how  to  "JfJ"  blgmoney  in  on- 

^cupied  territory.    Simpla  amrt  for  10  DAYS'  rRUTIHAI..  We  want  on.  naar  ta  aaofc  "•«•»«'»"  "T"^ 

can  refer  customers.    Be  the  firat  and  get    »«'£.»P»cl«''Pt™^f*tni°°£:i  «"£•-/  """'"^yj^^ 

??"DlK"'AKgfuTS.v*'«ei ««i! '•"  '""^''°"     "■^•"•/["ddJSJi'ne'iirto^j;'"  ""'=*  "* 

MANTLE  LAMP  COMPAHY 11 5S  Aladdin  Bldg.  «"'«2??L:S^*°*:5.SI7i'I?'!2^ 

lifhtt  Enlif  B—     I^roMt  Keroume  (Coal  Oil  i  Mantle  Lamp  HouMm  «n  Of  World  MOWTRtM.  et  WIWIIIFKB,  C»W*I» 


Woa 

GOLD 

MEDAL 

atWorid's 

Expoiit' 

San 

Fran* 

cuco 


Write  for 

Manufacturer's 

Prices 


l-m 


Book 

FREB 


Save  $5 

—$15  to  $40— get  unbeat- 
able quality  —  500  styles 
stoves   and  ranges— cash 
or  easy  payments,  30  days' 
trial,  360    days'    approval 
test.  8100.000  guar- 
anty.   We  pay 
freight  and  ship 
in  24  hours. 
Ask  for  cataloK 
Ho.  194 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

MIrs.,  Kaitauaa.  Mich. 


We  also  make 

MailMU*  Steel  RanfK 


AKalexmazoo 

Dilvt  t   In  ^■<)U 


10  Cents 

SIEROSEIE 

or  Coal  Oil  will  keep  thia 
lamp  in  operation  for  It 
HOUiiS  and  will  produce 

300  Candle  Power 

of  the  finest,  whitett  and  most 
effioient  Rght  ever  known.  Notbinff  to 
wear<out  or  get  ont  of  order.  Abso* 
luto     oatisfsetlon     cuarantood. 

ABENTS  MAKE  $25 

per  wook  in  their  spare  time.  Yon 
can  do  the  same.  Send  for  our 
otferwhileyonrtorrltory  is  open. 

KNIGHT  UGHT  Ca 
468KiiigktBMg.»  CHICAGO 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf.  Dogr,  Deer 
oranv  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
W«  tan  antf  flnUh  thMii  right  i  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  riijrs  or  R-loves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  poods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buv  tliein,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
Illustrated  cataiofl  {fives  a  lot  of  in- 
formal ion  which  every  stock  raiser 
should  h»ve,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  lK>ok  except  upon  retiuest. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
bided  ;  how  and  when  w«  pay  the  IreigM 
both  way*  i  about  our  safe  dyeinti'  pro- 
cess which  is  a  tremendous  advantaife 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  borao 
hidas  and  ealf  oklna  i  about  the  fur 
poods  and  panie  trophies  we  sell,  taxi. 
donuy.otc.  If  yon  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  For  Company. 
571  Lyell  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


ScottsCoffee 

bf^  Flavor  onj  Price 


A  coffee  with  the  Ml  Jlai>or 
of  fresh  raastixp 

that  costs   less  than   inferior 
hrandH  Ixraiise  you're  buying 
«lirect  from  the  roas'ter. 

5-lb.  PACKAGE,  $1.00 

Farcpl  Post  prepnirt  within  a  distance  of  150  mllea. 
«uarHiit»'e4l  ti>  satisfy  or  niouey  cheerfully  refunded. 
Esijiiilished  over  40  years. 

WM.  J.  SCOTT.  22nd  &  South  Streets,  Phila.,  Pa. 


TrAA  ratalncr  in  colors  explaina 
WtW  vamiws  how  you  can  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  Steelier  wood  wheels  to  OK 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
It  today.  ( 

Electric  Wheel  C*. 

44ElaSt..Q<M«r.l<L 


Indoor  Closet 


More  Comfortable  Health- 
ful and  Convenient 

thaa  the  Ont -Door  Priry 

Eliminates  the  out-<ioor 
privy,  open  vault  and  cess- 
pool. They  are  breeding 
places  for  germs.  Have  a 
warm,  sanitar.v,  o<l<)rlesa 
toilet  right  in  >onr  house. 
NogoInKout  in  coM  weath- 
er. A  boon  to  invalids. 
Kndor«ed  by  State  Boards 
of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY    ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywh«r«  In  Th*  Hous* 

The  Rerms  are  killed  by  a  chemical  process  in 
water  in  tho  container.  whi<'h  >ou  empty  oncf>  a 
mouth.  Absolutely  iio  (Mior.  No  more  trouble 
to  empty  than  dishwater.  Closet  absolutely 
guaranteed.    Write  for  full  description  and  price. 

ROWE  SANITARY  MFG.  CO. 

DO  Rowe  Bhicr.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Aak  about  th.-  Ko  <?nn  W*'«h«tand---Hot  and  Cold 
KunninB  Waiter  WiUiout  Plumbinff 


Mis.  J.  J.  W.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.— My 
choice  winter  salad  is  the  old  reliable 
potato  salad.  Boll  12  good  sized  pota- 
toes in  salted  water  until  well  done, 
but  not  enough  to  mash  up:  when  t-ool 
cut  in  small  cubes;  chop  1  onion.  I  cup- 
ful chopped  celery,  add  Vi  teaspoonful 
yellow  mustard  seed,  V4  teaspoonful  of 
celery  seed,  a  dash  of  black  pepper;  mix 
all  together  and  after  pouring  the  fol- 
lowing dressing  on  cut  2  hard  boiled 
eggs  over  all. 

Dkkshing. — Put  In  pan  on  stove  2 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter  until  a  light 
brown;  then  add  the  following  mixture: 


E.  S.,  Hepburnville,  Pa.— What  we 
call  "best"  salad  is  made  as  follows: 
Chop  together  •>  apples.  1  stalk  celery, 
one-half  of  a  small  head  of  cabbage;  add 
a  package  of  seeded  raisins.  Make  a 
dressing  of  yolk  of  1  egg.  one-third  cup- 
ful of  sugar.  U  teaspoonful  of  salt,  dash 
of  red  pepper,  one-third  teaspoonful  of 
dry  mustard:  cook,  then  add  2  table- 
spoonfuls of  olive  oil.  Add  to  chopped 
ingredients,  with  2  cupfuls  of  whipped 
cream  and  a  small  can  of  pineapple. 
This  quantity   will  serve  thirty   people. 


isiiiEiiiieiiiiii 

TheWmnbigSeaet 

rBABBITTS 


Prize  soap  must  be 
perfect  in  quality,  ap- 
pearance and  cleans 


Mrs.  E.  M.,  West  Bush,  N.  Y.— Here 
Is  our  re<eipt  for  chicken  salad:  The 
secret  of  making  good  chicken  salad  Is 
not  to  use  a  tough  or  old  fowl,  and  not 
let  the  meat  become  too  dry.  Use  equal 
parts  of  finely  diced  chicken  and  celery 
and  add  the  following  dressing:  Put  I 
cupful  of  vinegar  on  the  stove  and  let 
It  get  hot;  mix  one-third  cupful  sugar, 
•*4    teaspoonful   paprika,    %   teaspoonful 


ing  results— and  the 
secret  of  successful 
soap  is 

BABBITT'S  LVI 

ftt  <he    New  Can    wlih 
8IHInO'PrvOH-Top 

Babbitt's  Pure  Lye  has       ^y  oH 
been  used  in  thousands  of     '"^  «•**  " 
homes  for  years    because  it 
always  comes  up  to  expectations. 
B.  T.  Babbitt,  well  known  as  a  manufac- 
turer of  quality  soaps  for  the  past  79  years,  puts 
_       his  reputation  back  of  every  can  of  Babbitt's 
Pure  Lye  and  makes  it  always  live  up  to  the  slogan: 

I     "Highest  In  Strength,  But  NOT  In  Priee" 

Babbitt's  Pure  Lye  is  packed  in  the  new  can 
with  two  covers.  Pry  off  the  first  to  sift  Pry 
off  the  second  to  empty  quickly. 

Do  not  accept  subsHtutes  and  endanger  the  quatttf  of  yoMr  so*p. 

■•■utiful  and  uooful  prooonto  aro  fivon  froo 
for  Trad*  Marks  out  from  Babbltl's  Isbolo. 
Sand   for   iliuatratod   Promlum   Catalog. 

B.  T.  BABBITT  -  NEW  YORK  J|^ 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


Pry  off 

Itt  cover  { 

to  sift 

■ ^^.-■. 


salt,  1  teaspoonful  mustard  and  2i^  table- 
spoonfuls of  flour  together  and  thin  with 
a  little  water;  when  free  from  lumps 
add  to  the  hot  vinegar  and  stir  until 
quite  thick;  let  boil  up  and  add  yolks 
of  3  eggs.  When  cool,  mix  with  equal 
parts  of  whipped  cream  or  sour  cream. 
This  is  a  particularly  good  receipt,  as 
the  dressing  can  be  put  in  glass  jars 
just  as  it  Is  taken  from  the  stove  and 
kept  for  weeks.  When  needed,  take  out 
and  mix  with  the  cream.  It  is  a  good 
dressing  for  any   salad. 


Mrs.  J.  H.  C,  Town  Line,  N.  Y.— 
We  make  a  salad  of  canned  tomatoes  as 
follows:  Empty  a  quart  of  canned  toma- 
toes (the  more  solid  the  better)  Into  a 
mixing  bowl,  add  3  tablespoonfuls  of 
finely  chopped  parsley,  4  tablespoonfuls 
of  chopped  onion,  mix  well  and  make  a 
dressing  as  follows:  1  teaspoonful  each  of 
dry  mustard  and  horseradish,  a  dash  of 
paprika    or    cayenne    pepper,    salt    and 


sugar  to  suit  the  taste,  j3  tablespoonfuls 
of  oil  added  slowly  to  the  dry  Ingre- 
dients, and  lastly,  ^4  cupful  of  vinegar, 
or  less  If  vinegar  is  very  strong. 


Mrs.  G.  D.,  Williamsport,  Md.— We 
like  orange  and  green  grape  salad,  made 
as  follows:  Take  4  oranges,  1  cupful  of 
green  grapes,  1  lemon,  part  of  a  head  of 
lettuce.  Pare  the  oranges,  cut  out  the 
pulp,  so  as  not  to  have  any  white  skin; 
wash  and  cut  the  grapes  In  half;  with 
pointed  knife  remove  the  seeds.  Mix 
the  oranges  and  grapes  and  set  In  a  cold 
place.  Serve  on  lettuce  leaves  with 
mayonnaise  dressing,  maue  as  follows: 
2  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  1  tablespoon- 
ful of  sugar,  1  tablespoonful  of  flour,  1 
egg  yolk,  1  cupful  of  sweet  milk,  1 
small  teaspoonful  of  salt,  pinch  of 
cayenne  pepper,  pinch  of  ground  mus- 
tard; after  taking  from  the  stove  add 
vinegar,  cool  and  add  beaten  white  of 
egg. 


Our  Fashions  and  PsLtterns 

in  order  that  our  readers  may  be  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  most  practical  styles  for 
ladies,  misses,  and  children,  v/e  have  made  arrangements  to  supply  our  readers  with  perfect- 
fittng,  seam  allo^vine  patterns  at  the  price  of  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions 
for  making,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each  pattern.  'When 
ordering  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  write  your  name  and  address  in  ftill,  let  us  know  the  number 
and  size  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  10  cents  for  each  number.    Address  all  orders  to 

FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


7520.— Ladies'     shirtwaist.       Cut     in 
sizes  34  to  42  Inches  bust  measure.    The 
^aist    may    be    developed    in    linen    orf 
crepe  ode  chine.     Sleeves  extend  to  the  i 
neck  edge.  i 

7498.— Child's  dress.     Cut  In  sizes  2.  j 
4,  t]  and  8  years.    High  or  low  neck  and 
I  long  or  short  sleeves  can  be  used. 

7372.— Girls'  coat.  Cut  In  sizes  6,  8,1 
10.  12  and  14  years.  Cheviot  or  broad- 1 
cloth  can  be  used  for  this  coat. 

7497.— Girls'   dress.     Cut   In  sizes  6, 
I  6.  10  and  12  years.     The  dress  closes  at 
the  front  and  may  have  long  or  short 
I  sleeves. 

7365. — Ladies'  corset  cover.  Cut  In 
jsizes  36  to  46  inches  bust  measure.  This 
[corset  cover  is  especially  suitable  for 
Istout  figures. 


7367.— Ladles'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  34 
to  46  Inches  bust  measure.  The  dress 
has  a  plain  waist  and  four-gored  plaited 
skirt. 

7515.— Ladles'  skirt.  Cut  In  sizes  22 
to  30  Inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt 
is  cut  in  three  gores  and  has  a  yoke  belt. 

7496.— Ladles'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  34 
to  42  Inches  bust  measure.  The  dress 
closes  at  the  left  side  of  the  front  and 
has  a  four-gored  skirt. 

7505.— Ladies'  skirt.  Cut  in  sizes  22 
to  32  inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt 
has  two  gores  and  inserted  side  plaited 
sections. 

7363.— Ladles'  and  misses'  night 
gown.  Cut  in  sizes  32  to  46  inches  bust 
measure.  High  or  low  neck  and  long 
or  short  sleeves  may  be  used. 


[Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owing  to  the  number  of  departments  in  The  Practical  Farmer,  we  are  unable  to  illustrate  as 
many  patterns  as  we  would  like,  therefore,  we  publish  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  four  times 
ni.Tff"'.®  <»»a'»e''y  fashion  magazine  called— *^Every  "Woman  Her  Own  Dressmaker"— which 
...  .!l  u  „  .  "^'■®*'P  °^*^*  "'°®*  practical  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and  tells  how 
I^J!J"i»  all  kinds  of  garments.  The  regular  price  of  this  book  is  10  cents  a  copy,  but  we  wlU 
•ena  n  postpaid  for  5  cents,  or  if  you  will  order  it  at  the  same  time  that  a  pattern  is  ordered  we 
will  fciend  a  copy  of  the  latest  at  2  cents  postpaid.     Address 

FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  Syrup  Choice  on  Thousands 
of  American  Tables 

THE  woman  whokeeps  the 
syrup  pitcher  filled  knows 
better  than  anyone  else  how 
eager  the  members  of  her  family 
are  for  Karo  on  griddle  cakes, 
waffles,  hot  biscuits  and  breads 
of  all  sorts. 

She  may  never  guess  how  much  Karo 
is  used  everywhere  in  her  home  city,  but 
she  does  know  that  a  dozen  cans  are  none 
too  much  to  keep  on  hand  for  the  table, 
her  cooking  and  perserving,  and  the  home 
candy-making. 

Karo  Premium  Aluminum 

Griddle  Offered  at  $1.40  Less 

than  Regular  Price 

pet  50  cents  worth  of  Karo,  and  send  us 
the  labels  together  with  85  cents  in  stamps 
or  money  order  and  receive  one  of  these 
$2.25  Solid  Aluminum  Griddles  by  parcel 
post  prepaid. 

Thousands  have  already  received  their 
griddles — and  requests  keep  pouring  in 
with  every  mailc 

No  need  to  grease  this  griddle — no 
smoke,  no  sticking  Heats  evenly  over 
entire  baking  surface — every  cake  baked 
uniformly  all  over  Being  Solid  Alu- 
minum, the  griddle  can  t  rust  or  chip. 

We  are  making  this  special  offer  so  that 
Karo — the  famous  spread  for  griddle  cakes 
and  waffles — may  be  served  on  the  most 
deliciously  baked  cakes  that  can  be  made. 

Get  the  Karo— ano  send  for  the  griddle 
at  once. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company 

fl   Dept.  203  New  York         P.  O.  Box  161 
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Createst  Values  l-JIS"'  Eventful  Career^ 


Wire  and  Fencing  Priced  Lowt 

-        ■     -      15c 


Barbed  Wire  Less  Than 


New  Galvanized 

heavy  weight  barb- 
ad  wi*^  out  up  onlraela 
100    Iba.     2 


3c 


Mrrie*.   Price  par  100  Iba. 


of  ai^^-  -  —  ~—  - 
point  barbi.  Strong 
andwall  mada  for  Ion*  .  ,  „ 

t2.M>    Order  bjr  lot  No.  AJ-86. 


Per 

Rod 


GalTanized  Barbed  Wire,  lisht  weiglit,  first  nrada 

'■---' 'e.Dutup  in  exactlr  80  rod*  tn  the  real.   2point  barl 

A.  SI. 78.    Ordar  by  lot  No.  AJ-36.    Be 


in  exactly  80  roda  to  the  real.   2pointbarbe. 

-      -    •       ■  y  lot  No.  AJ-S6.    Beat  quality, 

•a.3S.  Ordar  by  lot  No.  Ai-VZ. 

Galvanized  Fence 


and  beat  aaade.put  u 

Price   per  rei-l,  SI .--.-.t- 

painted  barbed  wire,  per  100  Iba. 


ence  Wire$t  .6S 

falvaaixed  wlrt.      1^** 

for  fencea,  atay  wires.       ^ 


Strong  Fencing 


Aaiis  ol 


nSBP^ 


Down  Go  All  Roofing  Prices! 


buys 
100  lU. 


Smootli 

Suitable...  . ,  — ,  ...---. 

crape  vine  and  all  purpoaea  for 

which  wire  ia  generally  uaed. 

Put    up   in   rollB   of   irregular 

Ipnctba  ransins  from  60  to  260 

feet.    Thia  Tow  price  ia  for  100  pounds  of 

our  No,  9  sauge.  the  atandard   aiie  raoatly 

in  demandT     We  have  every  deeired  atse. 

Order  by  lot  No.  AJ-37. 

Galvanized  SUpIes,  2Vic  per  lb. 


■*****^  Here  acain  our 

extensive  op-  0.-0^^ 

eratione  and  ■*•'  "•■    .  , — 

big  deals  enable  us  to  quote  heretofore 
unheard  of  low  prices.  Strong,  heavy 
Fencing  fortunately  secured  recently 
at  our  own  price* 

A  splendid  fencing  for  bogs  and  all  gen- 
cral  farm  purposes.  26-inch.  7  line  wires 
high.    Square  mesh,  stays  12  inches  apart 


97c  ^"iJ*  r  ***' 

%f  9  K^      Roofing 


The  Books  Below  Tell  More  R 


Pat  op  in  rolfs  of  a).  80  and  40  rods.  Order  by  lot  No. 
AJ-33.  Same  as  above,  except  stay  spaced  6  iuches,  per 
rod  21c.  Order  by  lot  No.  A  J-62.  Staples  for  erection, 
l00*lbs..$2.»O.  Order  by  lot  No.  AJ-84.  Our  wire 
catalog  t^ls  more. 

3  ^  Buys  Harris  Lawn  Fence 

Snap  up  this  unasual  bargain  while  the 

supply  lasts.  Boaiitif  y  your  noroe  now  at  a 
big  saving.  Made  of  best  galvanized  wire, 
coated  with  metallic  paint.    Uprights  No.  9. 

- -"  ~        '"  .   ~  I     L   ^  apart. 

4»-4e. 


^  Per  Square  Ne^.,  be. 

fore  have  been  so  splendidly  equip* 
ped  to  supply  best  metal  roofing, 
siding  and  ceUings  at  lowest  prices. 
We  have  made  better  arrangements 
for  this  season  than  ever  before  to 
•upply  positively  the  best  roofing 

bargiuns. 

We  can  famish  Comigated,  V-Crimped, 
,  Beaded  Ceiling,  all  kinds 


4k 


per 

^oot 


_    metallic  paint.    Upriphts   No.  9. 
Cabfes  No.  ^12  1-2.     .C^ubli'S  apaced  6  jnchea  apart, 


fder  by  lot  No.  2  AJ-42to,  24  inches  hisb,  per  tmeal  foot 
lUier  beiichta  proportiouatcly  low. 


Standing  Seam, 

of  ornamental  ceilim 
prices    ever  made, 
square  ap 


ig  plates 

Tainted  sheets 


at  lowest 

from 


2^25  Buys  Galvanized  Roofing 
^^  Splendid  Galvanized  Roofing  from 

$2.25  per  square  up.    Tell  us  your  roofing 

Pmp  oeedatGot  our  advice.  It  ia  free,  but  invaluable 

Q  toyoul  Write  US  the  kind  of  buildinjr,  exact   di- 

Square       menaions  of  roof,  when  you  expect  to  buy,  etc., 

and  we  will  slve  you  the  benefit  of  our  23  years'   experience. 

Our  Rooflns  Elxpcits  will  tell  you  extctly  how  much  to  buy, 

best  aalection,  exact  coat,  full  directiona  for  laying,  etc. 


J  A     Buys  Ready  Roofing 


Per 


We  recognize  no  compe< 

tition  on  rooflngi  Our  40*acre 
plant  contains  gigantic  stocks 


e of  dependableroofingof  every 

square     i^^d  at   prices   absolutely 
slauKhtered.     Our  famous  AJAX   Brand 
Rubber  Surface  New  Ready  RooBng,  put 
up  two  and  three  pieces  to  the  roll, 
complete  with  nails  and  cement;  Vi  ply 
40e}  1  ply  78c:  2  ply  eeci  8  ply  Mc. 


Per 
Squara 


Slate    Roofing 

Red  or    Gray   Slate 

Slate— 2  and  3  pieces  to 
roll,  eSci  better  auali 


run.   v^wf    vd«ir>vft'  jQULBBa 

ty,  91. te.  Red  or  Gray  Slate  Coated  Shingles,  S2-S0j 
~'o  have  other  gra  ' 
mple*  of  every 

.uruu.  ....   iloofin*  Catalog  ahowlnjr  j. , 

acceaaoriea  at  prt««a  iowmC  eear  madf  byanvonel 


R rices.    Sample* 
>r  our  Bi«  Roofins 


ited  Shingles,  $2.S0  psr 

at   proportionately    low 

of  roofing— free!  Send 


square.  J)^o  have  other  grades^ —   _._..--- 

everythiiur  in  Rootlnir  and 
F.  O.  B.  Cbicaeo;  not  freight  prepaid.    Writ*  for 


Freight    Prepaid    Prices 


$229  Buys  a  Car  of  New  Lumber! 

We  are  the  undisputed  Leaders  in  Lumber. 
In  quality,  quantity  and  low,  "direct-to- 
you"  prices,  no  one  contpares  with  us. 

A  whole  car  brand  new  lumber  for  only  $229.00! 

Every  stick  guaranteed  up  to  grade.  Imiiieuiale 
shipments.  If  you  can't  use  a  whole  car.  have 
vour  friends  join  you  and  save  on  freight.  Sena 
rijfht  now  for  our  Lowest  Wholesale  DIRECl- 
TO-YOU  Lumber  Bargain  Price  List  and  get 
our  freight  prepaid  price  on  every  item  ot 
Lumber  and  Building  Material  before  you  buy  I 

To  quickly  introduce  our  mammoth  new  "DI- 

RECT-TO-YOU"  Lumber  Manufacturing  Plant 
at  Jackson,  Mississippi,  we  malie  this  exceptional  offer. 

We  do  not    require    "cash  with 

order."  but  give  you  privilege  of 

inspection  before  you  pay.    Who 

We  are  not  afraid  of  our  material .   So  if 


4  Big  Shipping  Points 
Centrally    Located 

To  reduce  freight  ex* 

Fiense  we  will  ship 
rom  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Mississippi  or  Washington. 
Select  the  point  nearest 
to  you. 


READ 
TH  IS 
OFFER 


else  will  do  this?  »»cmh- i.v.ni.c.v.  v,»  .--.  .. — -_.._..  ----- 
you  expect  to  build  a  house,  barn  or  any  structure,  send  at  once  tor 
oiif  DmL'C'f-TO-VOU  Lumber  Frice  List,  and  take  iinmediata 
advantace  of  these  tvonderfully  low  bargain  prices.  We  have  oood 
lumber  a^  low  as  V2mO  per  thouRand  feet.  Clear  Yellow  I  ine 
In-'iHe   Moa.dings,    Casing,   ba30    Quarter  Round,  etc.,  can  be  shipped  With  above. 

Send  Us  Your  Lumber  Bills  For 
Our  Low  Freight  Prepaid  Prices 


Money  Savings  Multiplied 
By  Our  '^Different  Methods" 


Never  before,  in  our  eventful  career,  have 

we  been  able  to  offer  you  such  tremendouH.  money 
Baving opportunities.  Tho  countless  thousands,  of  shrewd 
posted  buyers,  who  are  familiar  with  our  original  ard 
different  met  hods  of  purchasing,  know  the  reason  for  this 
—but  do  YOU  know  why? 

The  reports  of  the  Mercantile  A&encies 

tell  a  storv  of  business  disasters,  for  1915— a  story 
repeated  ycarafter  year — andhere'a  whcrewocomein.  We 
profit  by  the  b'J-!ne?s  di^fterfl  of  others.  Manufacturers 
of  good  goods  all  know  where  they  can  quickly  dispose  of 
their  stocks,  no  matter  how  large,  for  ready  cash.  No 
auction  or  forced  sale  of  any  importance  takes  place  with- 
out our  knowledge  and  tlie  presence  of  our  buyers  Dur- 
ing the  closing  months  of  1'J15  our  $10,000,000.00  buying 
power  Kave  us  an  overwhelming  advantape  in  effecting 
many  of  the  greatest  purchases  wo  have  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  make  since  wo  launched  this  business  23  years  ago. 

Buy  like  we  do — nothing  but  bargains. 

Share  the  benefits  of  our  great  Price  Wrecking  system. 
You  can  safely  select  anything  from  this  page  rr  the  free 
barcain  hooka  below,  because  everything  we  sell  is  backed 
by  <ur  $10,000,000.00  .satisfaction  ormoney  back  guarantee. 
Mail  the  coupon  and  start  saving  now— today. 

HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO.  owneTs 

Chicago   House  Wrecking   Co. 


Rxrmeiy  Electric  Light  Outfits 

'  A  genuine  A ^^  ^%  art 
"Runiely  Spe-  «P  V  r%  ^ 
eial"  Electric  ^\J«^ 
Light  Plant 

complete  in  every  detail  fof 
$265.    Simple,  safe,  econom- 
ical;   anyb'idy    can   run    it. 
"^amous   Kumely-Falk  En- 
Kinc  with  ail  equipment 
and   built  -  in   magneto; 
shunt  wound  R^nerator; 
switchboard    containing 
rheostat,    vo  1 1    meter, 
and  all   necessary  switche?; 

Rumi'ly    ijtle"  piicea  on 


amp.  meter,  am.  hr.  meter  _._  . 

Stsndiird    Wlllard  b«iterle«.    Get  our     ••-— - 
150  310-itO  light  outfits.    Order  by  No.  46.  AJ-S7. 


^799  Buys  the  Material  Now! 

No  matter  where  you  are,  or  what 
you  are  goin^  to  build,  we  guarantee 
a   tremendous  saving  on   materiaL 

Build  your  home  "THE  HARRIS  WAY." 

Thousands  of  Home  Lovers  have  proved 
our  time-tried  methods;  the  one  sure,  short 
cut  to  satisfaction!  "THE  HARRIS  WAY" 
has  a  definite  meaning  all  its  own.    It  is 
original  with  us— better— "different"  from 
all  others.    It  means  23  years'  experience 
—Special  Harris  Architectural  Service- 
Free  510,000  Flan  Book— Free  Blue  Prints 
—better    material  sensibly  cut-to-fit  at  a 
tremendous  saving— eliminatioD  of  all  wMte. 

Contains  100  Modern  Harris 

1  omes,  with  floor  plans,  descriptions,  material,  specific- 
ations, prices,  valuable  architectural  information,  etc.. 
etc.  Shows  how  to  save  big  money  building  City  Resi- 
dences, Farm  Homes,  Bimgalows,  Duplex  Houses,  Cot- 
tages, Garages.  Corn  Cribs,  etc.  This  Plan  Book  is  in- 
—    -     -  valuable  to  any  one  who  expects  to  build  a  barn.    Shows  many  de- 

signs of  Bam  Building^,  and  how  to  erect  them"THE  HARRIS  WAY"  at  a  aaving 


FREE 
PLAN 
BOOK 


Harris  Home  E-6 
Built  OTcr  1,000  Times 


Build  Your  Home  **The  Harris  Way" 
With  Materal  Sensibly  Cut-to-Fit 


R 


.umely 


3y5 


eparator 


Think  of   it.      Only 

$29.C0  for  a  "RUMELY^' 
500  lb.  The  patented  dis- 
tributing bladea  niuko  thia 
t'lie  beat  disc  Separator  made.  Capacity 
600  Iba.  Skima  a  gallon  ,itrminutc.  Good 
for  2»  years— quiet  smo.>th-ruiuiing;  i:o 
dclicat  6  mechanism,  aimijlc  biroiig,  inter- 
cha:igeable  ports,  alwrnyH  easily  obtained. 
Skims  clostly- thick  or  thin  cream,  aaiie- 
sired;  no  loss  of  butter  fat.  Guarantied 
pcrfeot — brand  new — satisfactory:  order 
lot  No.  AJ-1101 — Sze  SO.  Get  <  ur  r.iTcra  on  larger  uizes 
at  lowest  Rumcly  Spcicl  Burgain  Sale  Prices. 


Rumely  Feed   Mills 

$t   "S    nn  You  certainly  should 
1    I  ',^  avail  yourself  of  this 

*  *  splendid    opportun- 

ity. Bear  in  miud  these  are 
real  Rumely  products  and  this  great 
eale  gives  them  to  you  at  tremendous 
saving's.  ..  „  •    i_» 

This  8-in  Rumely  Mill— weight  _  ,  ^  c..  oo. 
326  Ib6.-i9  the  greatest  value  ever  offered  at  »ll.«o^ 
Bimply  can't  be  beat  'oreturdiness.  ease  of  operation  ana 
economy.  Few  parts.  .  Special  burrs  a  featute  or  pn^^^^ 
inff  cob  cm  and  ■ra»ll  »™in9.  f  o""«i„'rnr',^^e8  urV.portionntely 
mill  t.t  Bbelled  corn  at  SB.SOj  lo  and  »2in'-..«ize8  Pr^P^"-  ^j  ,.^^6. 
loirpiieea.  Send  tcr  baiir-i  i  oIktb.  .O''-' J  ''^  '  V^  „„,ij^.ra. 
8-incb.  Sn.00.    8-10  aod  l-.i  .n.  are  gnnderaaiidc-b  crii»u«.r 


Rumely  Olds  Gasoline  Engines 

so  1  00    Positive- 
A  1  — -   ly    t  h  e      _ 

*^  *  greatest  H. P. 

engfne  values  ever 
ofTered.  Here's  your 
chance  to  own  a  famous 
RUMELY -OI.DS  Gas- 
oline Engine  for  a  mere 
fraction  of  its  real  worth. 
All  Sizes— iri  to66H.P., 

aUtJonary.    portable,    direct  .«^        .       ^ 

conncctad  with  pumps,  hoiatinsr  and  aawiiur  oulflta.  etc.    Gana- 
~         ly-Olda  Knrines,  remember!     Brand  iip>v,   waranteed 
"    r  quick   BtiipiTipnt  dire'-t  to  vol 
(ull  dei>ci  ipUoos.  etc..  NOWl 


ine.itur 


fierVertT'for^iiicir'iiVi'pmpnt  dire'-t  ^o^You.    <J«t  our  amaxlnsly 


Mixed  Wire  Nails  Wallboard  Snap 

$lSO    Per  $1  39Perl00SqFt. 

^■■.      100       jx      I*-  Firskquali- 

•         Lbs.    /ffl  fs.  *'•  ^p"^ ""!! 

. ,  t.         J 11  hiNw  board 

Never   be-  fljjlfi  s>>---__»   of    the 

splendid 
'  CeiltiU  ' 
manufac- 
ture, biz- 

ed    and 

readr  lor  dacorslins.  Cao 
be  papered.  Untea.  fres- 
coed, paneled  or  painted. 
Madn  of  3  fibre  board  aheete 
and  2  asphalt  walla  butit  up— 
6plr.  firm,  smooth  and  riirid. 
SHmpleafrr.'.  Lot  No.  10  AJ- 
1830.    frice  100  S4.  ft,.  SI.  39. 

Foot  Tools  in  One 


fore  .such  a 
chance  to  save 
big  ninney  on 
nails.  Buy  lib* 
^^^^^       eraliy. 

Standard  Wire  Nails,  put 

up  in  lui)  It),  kes^,  all  kinds  and 
nizes  mixed.  Price,  per  kcir. 
tt.BO.  Order  by  lol  No.  AJ-4.^. 
101). regular  newwirenails.lOOIb. 
keic,  $2.IO.  Older  lutNo.AJ-46. 


Closet  Outfit 

Elegant  low 

tank  closet 
outfit  of  Kuar- 
anUed  '^'A" 
vrade  materi- 
al: nlckvl  plat- 
ed trimminira. 
Cjolden  oak 
•  eat.  Well 
constructed 

throashout.  Perfect  acting  tluab. 

All  complete  at  thin  luw  i  iico, 
LOT  NO.  »-U-»02. 
Other  Like  .Savlnn  in  FREE 


Like  Savlnjn  in 
Plumbinc  Book. 


4sr 


$2^ 

Combination 

toolconsistingof  vise,  drill, 
anvil  and  handle.  Works 
easily.  Quickly  adjuBted. 
Steel  faced  jaws,  open 6  in. 
Width  of  jaws.  3  1-4  in. 
Case  hardened  anvil.  Drills 
hold  up  tol-2in.  lotNo.AJ- 
7^21.  Drills  not  supplied. 


Harris  Mixed  Paint] 

89c  ^S 

Harris  hif  b 

grade  ready 
mixed  house 
paint  repre- 
8  c  n  t  8  a 
pplt-ndid  for- 
mula that 
always  gives  complete  sat- 
isfaction. Order  by  lot  No. 
AJ-4I.  for  '>*•'•  re»«iy  mix- 
ed hoo«}  P*int  at  89c  per  Kal- 
lon.  Harrta  Barn  Paint  nt 
B»e  per  Kollon.  Lot  No.  A  J  -  42. 
Write  for  Free  Paint  Bouk. 


Our   Great  Purchase  ofl| 
RUMELY  Merchandise  I 


teel  Fence  Posts 

17c 


largam 
Each 


Fine  Incubator 

*4U 


•'Little  Giaat" 

tiO-eKR.  all  met- 
al incubator  of 
stroiur.  solid 
construction 


t»ory   roQuire- 

mentof  acood. 

Bueceasfiil    incubator   will  be 


found.     Shaped  round-no  cor 

Sera  for  Bl*gnitnt  »\t vot-kKtt . 
leavy  plate  alasa  top.    Double 
wafer  IhermoKtat-hot   watrr 
gyntem    Order  lot  No.8AJ-299. 

"Little  Giaat"  60  Chick 
Brooder.  NoJJAJ-2»7.    $2.49 


Our  recent  ^i^ntic  purchase  of  Rumely 

«itock  of  Gasoline  Engines.  Cream  Separators, 
Electric  Lighting  Plants,  Ensilage  Cutters,  Feed 
Mills.  Corn  Huskers.  Corn  Shellers  and  Hay  Bal- 
ers enables  us  to  offer  these  high  grade,  brand 
new  articles  direct  to  you  at  less  than  dealers 
used  to  pay  in  carload  lots. 

Never  in  our  23  years  of  Price  Wrecking 

have  wo  offered  such  wonderful  bargains.  We 
believe  in  truthful  advertising.  An  army  of 
Satisfied  customers  know  itl  ^So  when  we  say  to 
our  customers  everywliere  "Here  and  now  is 
the  greatest  opportunity  we  have  ever^placed 
before  you  in  merchandise  of  this  kind,  every 
one  awake  to  opportunity  is  bound  to  take 
notice  of  our  words. 

Limited  space  here  renders  impossible  any 

effort  we  may  make  to  place  before  you  all  of 
this  material  or  even  a  small  part  of  it.  Above  wa  offer 
four  random  selections  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  bar- 
gains represented.  Keincmber  these  are  real  Hum' ly 
products  ot  these  low  prices  that  should  cotmnce  tho 
most  skeptical  of  the  great  importance  of  thia  sale.  A^k 
today  for  complete  list  of  the  great  humely  Purchase 


„  big  fortunate 

purchase  brings 
these  tuljiilar  st<^ol 
fence  posts  to  you 
■  t  a  tremendous 
saving.  Complete 
with  wire  attaching 
clamps.  Strong  dur- 
•bl«    construction  — 

well  n»»<l«:,.*^"=".S' 
bovaia  forSft. length, 
oil  other  Bi»ea  at  low 

riceii.    Order  by  lot 

Jo  AJ97-    Our  wire  and  feaee 

loo'k  below  telle  more. 


E 

Shingle    Bargains 

2-~ 


per   $ 
1000 


LotNo.AJ-923 

10  in.  Clear  0-:^, 
16lD.Washing- 
tou  red  cedar  „.^^_^ 
shingles,  per  1000,  92:77 
Lot  No.  AJ-924.^  ^  Extra 
Star  "A"  Star.  6-2  16  in. 
Washington  red  cedar 
BbinKlea,  per  1000.  »a,te.  Ix>t 
No7AJ-§26.  Extra  clear  6-i:. 
16  in.  Waahlnston  red  cedar 
shiotfles.  AbsoloUljr  claar. 
Per  1000.  S3.37.        i 


Vacuum  Cleaner 

♦35? 


Suction 
Ct«a««r 


Won- 
derfa 

value' 
Thou- 
sands sold  at  $10.00.  Vacu- 
um cl-'inn  carpe's  rugs,  etc., 
perfectly.  Suclisoutall  dutt, 
take*  nptbread.lint,  etc.  Hani- 
tar7stc«l  body  beau  tifalmahog- 
•ny  ODiahcrubber  tire. ballbear- 
ings, smooth  running  wheela 
:o  complete  with  handle    ~ ' 


Frlco  complete  with  handle 
W.69.  Order  by  lot  No.  A 


>,only 
.J-47. 


Heating  Plant  Snap 

As  low  as 

00 


'67- 


You  can  eas* 

ily    inxull    yoar 

•wn  heatingplant 

with   th«  aaaiat- 

■nee  of  our  free 

expert  enKineer- 

ing  Borvice.    Wo  -;_y.. 

I  how    you    now  to  elimlnata 

much  uaeleaaand  unneceaeary 

>:<T>ense.    Wnrm  air  os  low  oo 

SST.  eteam  S194  and  hot  waU 

er  Sisa.    8*n<i  for  our  Freo 

Ueating  Book  today. 


Water  or  Storage  Tanks 

$455 


labia.  *4.n.  L..t  No.  ._  

1 9t3a.  Largot  aiaoa  at  proportiooa 


Made 

of     2  0 
gaUKe 

galvanized  steel: 
won't  rust: 
ptrongly  riveted 
seam.i.  Lot  No. 
.\J.1801.  Cat).3V4 
AJ- 1804.  Cap.  9Hble. 
lie  prices. 


Bath  Tubs  Complete 

•13- 


f^ 


Best  white 

enameled,  caot 
iron  one   piece 

feet  long;  latest    eiyio  nn-«»ii  i>'"'\''  "— ■ 
miiiga.  including  Fuller  doublo  bath  cocWm 
for  but    and  cold  water,  nickel  plaled  c<>n- 
nect«a  wnste  aod  overflow  and  oickel-plmV- 
od  supply  pipos.    Oioar  lot  No.  AJ-101. 


Iron  Pine  &  Fittings,  3cFt.jStrong  Hog  Troughs  85c 


Good  Iron  piao  la  randoa* 
lengths  complete  with  coup- 
lings. Suitable  for  gaa.  oil. 
water  an'l  conveyance  of  ill 
liquids.  Silo  B-8  to  12  in.  Our 
price  on  I  in.,  per  f'»t.  3o. 
I  l-4in..  31-2cft.Complelo 
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THE  HOME  ORCHARD 


ONE  of  the  most  fragrant  and  beautiful  flowers  of 
the  bouquet,  called  the  garden  spot  of  New  York, 
i.s  the  little  village  of  Greece,  with  its  broad  acres 
and  fruitful  orchards.  It  can  rightly  be  called  one 
of  the  advance  posts  and  supports  of  Rochester,  a  city 
of  almost  300,000  souls.  Here  its  farmers  and  or- 
chardists  find  their  market,  a  market  that  pays;  and 
to  grow  and  expand  with  the  ever  increasing  demand 
of  a  fastidious  public  is,  as  it  should  be,  the  aim  of 
the  producer.  The  increasing  returns  and  the  ever 
increasing  value  of  the  land  itself  is  an  incentive 
to  all  to  put  their  best  forward.  In  other  words,  it 
pays  to  live;  it  is  a  joy  to  live  where  one  gets  on  and 
can  look  the  future  with  equanimity  in  the  face, 
where  prosperity  is  sustained  without  excessive  joy 
and  where  adversity,  even,  is  borne  without  violent 
depression  of  spirits. 

As  the  old  German  told  me  once,  as  he  swept  his 
hand  across  the  broad  expanse  of  the  orchards: 

"Hier  ist  es  gut  sein;  hier  lasset  uns  Hutten  bauen." 

If  a  man  lived  in  a  section  for  ten  years  or  more 
and  kept  his  eyes  open,  he  will  be  able  to  discern  the 
values  and  faults  of  the  folks  living  therein,  especially 
if  he  came  to  it  as  a  student  of  some  other  method 
or  mode  of  making  a  living.  The  strange  thing  is  al- 
ways able  to  draw  our  attention,  while  to  a  familiar 
goodness  .we  may  prove  entirely  blind.  When  I,  the 
Pennsylvania  German,  with  a  post  graduate  course 
of  horticulture  imbibed  in  Connecticut  and  other  New 
England  States,  came  here,  cocksure  of  what  I  could 
do.  I  soon  realized  that  there  is  something  of  value  in 
'die  Wanderjahre,"  that  in  seeking  and  learning, 
and  to  select  the  best,  is,  after  all.  the  safer  way. 
Again,  the  best  method,  the  best  varieties,  or  the  kind 
of  fruit,  that  take  well  in  one  section,  or  one  state, 
may  be  altogether  "off  the  market"  in  another. 

The  lesson  of  this  rather  long  preamble  is  this:  We 
must  study,  first  of  all.  what  the  market  is,  what  it 
demands;  In  the  second  line  we  must  try  and  be- 
come a  prophet,  or  interview  so-called  prophets  as  to 
what  the  outlook  is  that  the  present  market  will  con- 
tinue to  remain  a  market,  change  to  other  favorites 
in  fruit,  increase  or  decrease;  and  thirdly  and  lastly, 
we  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  cost  of  harvesting 
and  delivering  is  often  sadly  in  conflict  with  the 
profit,  hence  every  item  that  can  be  found  that  will 
reduce  the  overhead  charges  of  a  crop — and  to  this 
belong  the  middlemen — up  to  its  marketing,  is  an- 
other step  upward  on  the  ladder  of  success. 

Eliminate  the  unnei-essary  expenses,  the  longer 
drive  to  market,  the  costly  middlemen,  the  expensive 
shipping  crates,  the  losses  in  transit,  the  waste,  and 
in  this  elimination  alone  you  may  have  scored  per- 
fection, and  perfection  means  success.  In  plainer 
words,  be  a  home  orchardist,  sell  your  fruit  to  the 
consumers  direct  and  get  all  the  profit. 

The  home  orchard,  be  this  twenty  or  more  acres 
owned  by  a  large  family  of  boys,  or  the  eight  or  ten 
worked  and  marketed  by  the  old  man  himself,  is  the 
acme  of  perfection  In  horticulture  where  the  market 
is  near  and  the  trade  has  been  established.  It  should 
be  an  orchard  of  variety,  for  In  variety  there  lies  the 
road  to  profit.  The  farmer  who  can  sell  to  his  cus- 
toniem  early  cherries,  and  keep  the  acquaintanceship 
"P  all  summer,  fall  and  winter  long,  with  quinces, 
pears,  peaches,  plums  and  apples,  is  the  royal  and 
lucky  man.  He  does  not  worry  over  the  increased 
cost  of  apple  barrels  or  what  he  shall  do  with  his 
seconds.  In  every  line  of  customers  are  saving  folk, 
who  will  take  the  off  fruit  for  a  little  less  for  Imme- 
diate consumption  or  canning,  and  often  the  profit  on 
such  sales  is  better  than  on  the  prime  and  graded 
article.  My  past  experience  with  such  a  home  orchard 
1«  that  It  pays  handsomely.  Compared  to  one  of  our 
largest  and  best  commercial  orchards,  investment, 
labor,  and  doubts  of  the  far  markets,  cold  storage  and 


By  THEODORE  F.  JAGER 

all  considered,  I  was  told  by  the  owner  that  I  had  the 
best  end  of  it.  His  large  crop  of  gooseberries — and 
you  know  a  few  days  of  hot  weather  will  ripen  them 
with  a  rush— had  to  be  picked  all  at  once,  and  the 
army  of  pickers,  notwithstanding  constant  prodding, 
were  unable  to  get  them  all  before  dropping.  When 
shipped  to  a  seaboard  market,  the  commission  mer- 
chants again  deducted  for  spoils  and  waste,  and  after 
all  was  figured  up  there  was  hardly  any  profit.  His 
clierries,  and  he  had  sixteen  acres  of  them,  were  sold 
to  a  cannery  at  cannery  prices,  3Vi  cents,  and  from 
this  the  pickers  took  1%  cents.  I,  with  my  retail  sell- 
in*'  and  my  smaller  amount,  all  home  picked,  when 
just  ready,  was  able  to  sell  for  8  cents  by  the  quart, 
or  for  6  cents  by  the  pound  in  baskets  of  about  20 
pounds  each.  His  peaches  sold  as  low  as  15  cents  for 
one-third  bushel,  and  one-half  of  his  crop,  for  want 
of  a  market,  was  not  picked.  Mine,  all  Elbertas  and 
Late  Crawfords,  brought  from  35  to  50  cents,  depend- 
ing on  the  size  and  season. 


Fruif  Shoulthh*  Carefully  HanJlmd  at  Piching  Timm 

The  commercial  orchard  has,  as  a  rule,  nothing 
but  the  standard  winter  apples.  For  Baldwins.  Spies 
and  Greenings  the  price  here  was.  in  the  fall,  around 
12  and  12.25  per  barrel.  The  orchardist  referred  to 
put  his  in  cold  storage,  where  they  still  are.  Mine 
are  in  the  cold  cellar,  from  where  they  are  taken 
every  week  for  retail  selling  at  |1  per  bushel.  I  can 
say  one-half  of  my  old  orchard  contains  early  sum- 
mer and  fall  apples,  and  such  are  sold,  when  ripe, 
at  the  rate  of  35  cents  per  peck. 

Who  has  the  best  of  the  argument  and  market?  Is 
it  not  plain  that  the  owner  of  the  smaller  home 
orchard,  one  that  he  can  work  himself,  an  orchard 
that  brings  him  in  returns  practically  all  season  long. 
Is  in  l>etter  shape  than  the  commercial  orchardist,  who 
must  worry  and  compete  with  commercial  orchardists 
of  other  sections?  Who  gets  the  most  joy  out  of  life, 
the  most  sunshine  and  the  most  money,  investment 
considered?  Friend,  fix  up  your  home  orchard.  Do 
not  l>e  a  specialist;  don't  carry  all  your  eggs  in 
one  basket.  Plant  what  the  folks  want,  and  bring  it 
to  them.     You  cannot  get  too  much  of  a  variety  of 


saleable  fruit.  Bear  in  mind  the  ripening  and  work- 
ing days  of  each  kind  of  fruit,  so  that  each  kind  can 
be  taken  care  of  without  the  rush.  Things  done  in  a 
hurry  are  apt  to  be  underdone.  A  home  orchard 
planted  with  the  right  varieties  and  at  the  right  time, 
some  trees  this  year,  others  a  few  years  hence,  will 
ultimately  prove  a  revelation  in  productiveness. 

I  started  my  second  home  orchard  on  a  farm  I  just 
purchased,  as  follows:  All  trees  are  20  feet  apart,  in 
order  to  enable  the  proper  working  of  the  land.  The 
land  had  been  a  hay  field  in  the  past.  It  was  fall 
plowed  one  year  ago,  sown  to  rye.  which  again  was 
turned  under  with  a  broadcasting  of  one  ton  of  lime 
per  acre  last  May.  The  large  rocks  in  the  land  were 
blasted  during  that  summer  and  removed,  and  when 
a  good  crop  of  weeds  and  grass  had  again  greened 
th6  land  it  was  again  plowed  this  fall.  So  it  can  be 
seen  that  two  green  crops  have  been  turned  in  and 
the  land  has  been  enriched  to  that  extent,  along  with 
a  year's  idleness  and  the  lime.  I  would  have  taken 
another  crop  of  hay  from  it  if  the  rocks-had  not  been 
so  numerous,  and  in  that  case  would  have  seeded 
to  rape  the  next  spring,  which  I  consider  one  of  our 
best  land  enrichers. 

This  fall  we  dynamited  the  holes  for  the  trees,  and 
opened  them  afterwards,  still  more,  with  the  shovel. 
I  want  the  winter  frosts  and  thaws  to  pulverize  the 
earth  in  the  hole  as  much  as  possible,  as  it  will  tell 
again  in  the  to-be-developed  fine  root  system  of  the 
trees.  As  soon  as  the  land  can  be  worked  in  spring 
the  trees  go  in.  I  first  put  in  the  apple,  sweet  cherry 
and  pear  trees,  for  they  are  more  in  need  of  a  sounder 
footing  than  peaches  or  quinces,  especially  as  the 
latter  go  into  the  moister  ground. 

Now  a  word  as  to  the  varieties.  In  summer  varie- 
ties of  apples  there  is  nothing  superior  to  the  Red 
Astrachan.  They  always  sell.  Along  with  Yellow 
Transparent  they  will  satisfy  the  summer  demand 
in  July  and  August.  For  fall  use  I  find  the  Snow 
apple  (Fameuse).  Maiden's  Blush  and  the  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg  very  satisfactory.  The  latter,  a  large 
apple,  streaked  red  on  yellow,  tender,  juicy  and 
pleasant,  is  one  of  our  best  apples  for  the  kitchen. 
I  have  sold  15  bushels  of  them  in  peck  and  half-peck 
lots  in  a  forenoon's  retail  selling.  They  make  excel- 
lent pie  apples.  The  main  crop  of  winter  apples  must 
consist  of  a  few  Greenings,  for  earlier  use;  Jonathans 
as  a  seller  to  those  who  want  a  beautiful  red  fruit, 
rather  spicy:  Mcintosh  for  the  fancy  trade  and  for 
later  keeping,  and  Baldwins,  for  they  will  still  sell 
late  in  spring.  A  few  Tolman  Sweet  will  satisfy 
those  who  want  nothing  but  sweet  apples  winter  or 
summer.  Hyslop's  Crab  apples  will  take  care  of  the 
canning  housewife  who  wants  jam,  and  Bartlett  and 
Clapp's  Favorite  pears,  with  a  few  trees  of  Worden's 
Seckel,  should  satisfy  the  demand  in  this  line. 

The  cherry  tree  Is  one  that  should  be  grown  more. 
It  grows  best  on  a  gravelly  soil,  where  it  will  attain 
its  highest  perfection.  One  can  easily  train  a  trade 
to  improve  its  demand  for  this  delicious  fruit,  and 
enormous  amounts  of  it  can  be  sold  for  canning  pur- 
poses, while  fruit  stores  will  take  the  better  table 
varieties.  Where  there  are  children  cherries  can  be 
sold.  The  most  popular  of  the  hardy  cherries  here  is 
the  Montmorency.  Should  there  ever  be  an  overpro- 
duction, our  canneries  will  gladly  take  the  surplus. 
An  acre  of  cherry  trees  eight  or  ten  years  old  is  good 
for  an  income  of  from  $600  to  $800  annually.  If  any- 
thing, the  Olivet  Is  a  still  better  variety.  The  fruit 
is  very  large,  is  shining,  deep  red  in  color,  very  tender, 
mildly  acid  and  good  for  table  or  canning.  The  well- 
known  Early  Richmond  is  the  last  one  of  the  hardy 
cherries,  which,  v  ith  a  few  trees  of  the  late  bear- 
ing English  Morello.  will  make  the  all-season  de- 
mand  complete.     In  sweet  cherries  Black    Tartariaii 
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11"  is  with  great  sorrow  that  we  announce 
to  orir  ivadfTs  the  «leatli  on  New  Year's  Day 
of  our  pood  friend,  and  theirs.  Mr.  T.  B. 
Terry.  F'or  over  twenty-five  years  Mr.  Terry 
lias  contributed  regularly  to  this  paper,  and 
■  Terry "s  Talks  "  have  l)*^en  eagerly  read  by 
nearly  every  reader  of  The  Practical  Farmer. 
During  his  ronnection  with  this  paper.  Mr. 
Teiry  has  written  on  a  broad  range  of  sub- 
je«ts.  covering  every  phase  of  agriculture, 
and  in  addition  has  contributed  a  most  valua- 
ble series  of  health  talks  through  which  a 
great  many  of  our  readers  have  profited  in 
renewed  good  health. 

Mr.  Terry's  death  resulted  from  the  re- 
currence of  a  malady  which  afflicted  him 
twenty  years  ago.  at  whi«  h  time  his  doctors 
told  him  that  he  could  not  recover,  and  ex- 
pected his  death  in  a  very  short  time.  In 
this  emergency  Mr.  Terry  exerted  his  Indomi- 
table will  and  courage;  he  studied  his  own 
case  carefully  and  through  a  strict  system  of 
dieting,  exercise,  bathing,  etc..  he  restored 
himself  to  perfect  health;  it  was  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience  thus  gained  which  Mr. 
Terry  put  into  his  health  articles  which 
have  done  so  much  good  to  readers  of  this 
paper.  It  was  only  when  the  weakening  effect 
of  advancing  years  joined  hands  with  his  old 
malady   that  he   succumbed. 

A  host  of  our  readers  will  join  us  in  mourn- 
ing for  this  wise  and  kindly  gentleman  whose 
highest  aim  always  was  to  aid  others  and 
give  them  the  benefit  of  the  experience  which 
he  himself  had  gained  through  years  of  toil 
and  a  valiant  fight  against  ill  health. 


Our  Orchard  Number 

IN  presenting  this,  our  Orchard  Number,  we  wish  to 
thank  our  many  friends  who  have  contributed 
to  it.  The  articles  submitted  were  by  far  the 
l>est  that  ha;Ke  been  offered  for  any  of  out*  orchard 
num^rs,  AnTd  our  only  regret  is  that  space  does  hot 
pern^it  ns  to  print  every  one.  The  contrlbutioiis  were 
'so  fiill  of  nieVit.and  the  subjects  selected  so  practical 
that  it  was  only  after  careful  study  that  we  awarded 
the  prizes. 

Iji  the  final  analysis  we  awarded  the  first  prizie  to 
Mr.  Jager  for  his  manuscript,  "The  Home  Orchard." 
His  article  is  of  interest  to  every  farmer  and  full  of 
help  to  the  professional  fruit-grower  as  well.  His 
experience  will  help  others  and  his  suggestions  are 
practical. 

Kvery  reader  will  appreciate  the  human  endeavor 
in  Mrs.  Hoffman's  article,  which  we  gave  second  prize. 
She  shows  very  plainly  what  can  be  done  where  one 
has  spunk  and  perseverance.  Just  how  the  old  or- 
chard was  made  to  pay  and  how  it  is  kept  on  a  paying 
basis  will  be  appreciated  by  every  reader.  The  sug- 
gestions she  offers  are  excellent  and  we  believe  that 
this  article  will  be  read  carefully  by  every  one. 

Mr.  Pike,  in  the  third  prize  article,  handles  the 
subject  of  peach  growing  in  a  masterly  manner.  The 
details  of  peach  growing  are  carefully  given  and  an 
excellent  selection  of  varieties  is  suggested.  The 
hints  on  picking  and  packing  are  right  to  the  point, 
and  marketing  is  not  overlooked. 

"Growing  Apples  for  Local  or  Special  Markets"  is 
a  tip  top  article  full  of  common  sense  and  one  that 
is  needed  to  bring  out  the  home  market  development 
idea.  Mr.  Sanger  is  working  along  right  lines  and 
hits  the  very  root  of  the  marketing  question.  Of  the 
two.  the  growing  of  fruit  is  more  simple  than  the 
successful  marketing  of  It,  which  Is  a  problem  that 
must  soon  be  solved.  This  article  should  set  every 
fruit  grower  thinking  carefully  on  the  market  ques- 
tion, ^^i,.^..  .-.  . 

You  have  already  noticed  that  our  Horticultural 
Editor,  Mr.  C.  A.  McCue,  started  his  series  of  articles 
on  spraying  problems  in  our  issue  of  Jan.  1st,  and 
for  several  issues  will  discuss  this  interesting  and 
important  subject.  Fruit  growing  Is  one  of  the  prin- 
ciple branches  of  farming  and  we  are  pleased  to  see 
so  much  interest  evidenced. 


Two  More  Special  Numbers 

WE  want  to  remind  our  readers  that  our  issue 
of  Feb.  loth  will  be  largely  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Poultry,  and  our  issue  of  March  1st  to  the 
Garden  and  Truck  Growing. 

In  our  issue'of  Dec.  15th,  page  193,  we  gave  par- 
ticulars, list  of  prizes,  etc.,  for  our  Poultry  Number, 
and  in  the  issue  of  Jan.  1st,  page  4,  an  announcement 
of  the  Garden  and  Truck  Number,  together  with  a 
list  of  prizes,  will  be  found. 

Much  interest  is  being  evidenced  in  our  special 
numbers  and  we.  want  you  to  write  of  your  experi- 
ence. Tell  just  what  you  have  done,  both  successes 
and  failures;  it  will  help  you,  and  others,  too.  Send 
yotir  articles  in  at  once. 

Progress  of  Prohibition 

AN  effective  answer  to  the  charge  made  by  the 
liquor  Interests  that  prohibition  does  not  prohibit 
is  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  recently  submitted  to  Congress.  This 
report  shows  that  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  1,  1915.  there  were  42,477,492  gallons  less  liquor 
manufactured  in  the  U.  S.  than  during  the  preceding 
year.  Production  of  fermented  beverages,  such  as 
beer,  showed  a  decrease  of  6,381,263  barrels  from  the 
year   previous. 

These  figures  show  conclusively  that  the  death  knell 
of  alcohol  has  been  sounded  and  that  our  people  are 
beginning  to  realize  the  grave  dangers  to  our  boys 
that  lurk  in  the  saloons  and  drinking  places. 

It  Is  most  interesting  to  note  that  on  January  Ist 
the  states  of  Colorado,  Iowa,  Washington,  Oregon. 
Idaho,  A/kansas  and  South  Carolina  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  Prohibitionists.  With  Virginia,  where  prohi- 
bition becomes  effective  on  November  1,  1916,  nine- 
teen states  will  be  in  the  "dry"  column.  Five  other 
states,  Nebraska,  California,  Michigan,  South  Dakota, 
Vermont  and  the  territory  of  Alaska  will  vote  on 
state-wide  prohibition  this  year. 

Powerful  Interests  are  at  work  trying  to  block  the 
temperance  cause  at  every  turn,  but  they  are  losing 


out.     Right  Is  bound  to  predominate,  and  education 
will  soon  drive  rum  from  our  shores. 

Th6  argument  that  the  liquor  men  use  so  frequently 
is  that  there  is  loss  of  internal  revenue  to  the  govern- 
ment through  the  decrease  in  the  consumption  of 
liquor.  True,  there  may  be  a  loss  of  revenue,  but 
there  will  be  more  than  a  corresponding  saving  in 
other  ways.  After  all,  the  lives  of  our  children  are 
worth  more  than'  taxes,  and  character  is  not  to  be 
measured  in  dollars  and  cents. 

In  Russia,  where  a  ban  has  been  put  on  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  vodka,  the  national  alcoholic 
drink,  the  savings  have  Increased  from  300  to  500 
per  cent,  over  previous  years.  These  savings  are 
largely  among  the  peasant  class,  who  were  largely 
addicted  to  the  use  of  vodka.  This  saving  in  spite  of 
the  fierce  war  that  Is  being  waged,  is  nothing  short 
of  marvelous. 

It  is  our  imperative  duty  as  citizens  to  help  those 
that  are  weaker  than  ourselves.  We  may  be  able  to 
withstand  temptation  and  let  liquor  alone,  but  as 
there  are  so  many  that  can  not,  we  must  use  our 
efforts  and  influence  to  banish  it  entirely  from  the 
face  of  our  fair  country. 

Something  Worth  Watching 

THIS  year  the  state  of  Wisconsin  enters  on  an 
experiment  with  her  male  convicts  which  prom- 
ises, at  least,  to  be  interesting.  The  law  provides  for 
letting  out  the  convict  labor  to  the  highest  bidder  for 
work  on  the  highways  of  the  state.  The  bidding  la 
to  be  done  by  the  authorities  of  the  several  counties, 
the  work  to  be  done  on  the  highways  of  the  counties 
to  which  the  lal)or  is  allotted.  The  state  authorities^ 
by  its  agents,  will  have  direct  control  of  the  convicts 
while  they  are  at  work,  and  be  responsible  for  their 
proper  treatment  by  those  employing  them. 

Convict  labor  has  been  let  out  to  private  contractors 
in  different  states,  and,  as  a  rule,  with  unsatisfactory 
results  as  far  as  the  effect  on  the  unwilling  wards 
of  the  state  was  concerned.  In  some  instances  the 
system  was  a  disgrace  to  the  state  which  benefited 
by  it.  and  a  stench  In  the  nostrils  of  all  humane  and 
law-abiding  citizens.  The  weak  point  In  this  private 
contract  system  was  that  the  convicts  were  under 
the  absolute  control  of  the  contractors  and  their  hired 
overseers,  who  had  no  other  object  than  to  get  the 
most  work  at  the  least  expense  out  of  the  men  and 
boys  who  were  committed  to  their  charge,  without 
regard  to  either  their  moral  or  physical  well  being. 

The  Wisconsin  experiment  will  put  the  convicts 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  prison  authorities,  the 
same  as  they  would  be  within  the  prison  walls. 

This  convict  labor  will  l>e  put  where  It  will  do  the 
most  good,  and  where  it  will  come  In  the  least  harm- 
ful competition  with  free,  full  paid  labor.  Heretofore 
the  inmates  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Prison  have  been 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  binding  twine,  shoes, 
furniture  and  other  articles  of  domestic  production, 
which  have  come  into  direct  competition  with  the  bet- 
ter paid  labor  of  free  men  and  women,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  latter.  Hereafter,  If  the  experiment  Is  a 
success,  this  labor  will  be  employed  for  several 
months  in  the  year  on  work  for  which  it  is  at  times 
difficult  to  get  other  labor  in  required  abundance,  and 
at  a  less  cost.  Good  roads  are  coming  more  and  more 
to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  prime  necessities  In 
profitable  and  up-to-date  farming.  Prison  labor,  un- 
der the  Wisconsin  Idea,  ought  to  be  able  to  make  them. 

And  If  this  Wisconsin  idea  should  be  a  success, 
prison  labor  might  also  be  profitably  used  in  helping 
to  save  the  crops,  and  be  a  direct  help  to  many  a 
farmer  in  a  tight  place  during  the  harvest  months. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

".\lfalfa  in  Delaware,"  by  A.  E,  Grantham  (who, 
as  our  readers  know,  is  editor  of  our  Soils  and 
Field  Crops  Dept.),  Is  the  title  of  Bulletin  No.  110, 
issued  by  the  Delaware  College  Experiment  Station 
at  Newark,  Del.  This  bulletin  covers  every  phase  of 
alfalfa  growing  in  this  section  in  a  most  comprehen- 
sive manner  and  should  be  studied  by  every  farmer. 
It  is  practical,  authentic  and  up  to  the  minute. 

Stock  raisers  and  veterinarians  generally  will  be 
Interested  in  Bulletin  No.  370,  Issued  by  >he  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  "Experi- 
ments In  Vaccination  Against  Anthrax." 

Those  interested  In  the  methods  of  pruning  and 
training  used  In  this  country  will  find  them  Illus- 
trated and  described  In  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  471, 
entitled,  "Grape  Propagation,  Pruning  and  Training," 
Department  of  Agriculture,   Washington,   D.  C. 


SECOND  PRIZE  ARTICLE 


Fruit  "!-  Stick-to-it-iveness  =  Success 

By  MRS.  GAL  HOFFMAN 

After  spending  our  first  two  years  of   fruit    to    perfection 


married  life  in  a  little,  poorly  built 
house  and  a  bit  of  garden,  and  paying 
$50  a  year  rent,  both  husband  and  I 
toiling  for  a  bare  existence,  we  conclud- 
ed that  if  we  ever  wanted  to  enjoy  any 
of  the  real  comforts  of  life  we  must 
steer  into  another  channel  than  he  be- 
ing a  stationary  engineer.  So  suiting 
the  act  to  the  conclusion,  we  purchased 
our  present  place  of  habitation,  consist- 
ing of  a  house  and  barn  sadly  In  need 
of  repair,  and  18  acres  of  land.  We 
started  with  practically  nothing,  so  the 
judgment  almost  exceeded  all  our  earth- 
ly possessions.     The  only  things  I  could 


both  in  size  and 
color.  We  keep  a  horse,  cow,  3  to  5 
hogs  and  100  chickens,  and  all  the  avail- 
able manure  we  put  to  the  trees  and 
buy  commercial  fertilizer  for  the  crops. 
The  first  year  we  picked  135  bushels 
of  fairly  good  apples,  and  each  succeed- 
ing year  they  have  improved  in  quan- 
tity and  quality.  This  fall  we  picked 
over  800  bushels.  Our  winter  apples  we 
sell  to  dealers  who  grade  and  pack  them 
themselves;  we,  of  course,  haul  them 
to  a  nearby  shipping  point.  Our  sum- 
mer and  fall  varieties  we  grade  careful- 
ly, barrel  them  and  ship  to  Philadelphia 
to  a  commission  man,  always  realizing 


What  Frnit  Httpmtl  to  Build.     Th*  Homt  WIfn  it  wa»  Bought  and  at  it  it  Now 


see  in  our  favor  were  health  and  grit. 
The  land  was  so  robbed  and  starved  that 
weeds  were  afraid  to  start.  The  first 
thing  husband  did  was  go  into  the  or- 
chard (containing  about  100  bushy  old 
apple  trees,  each  one  representing  a 
thicket)  with  an  ax,  saw  and  pruning 
shears.  Quite  a  few  trees  were  dead; 
these  he  cut  into  firewood;  some  the 
tops  were  nearly  dead  but  the  trunks 
were  good — these  he  "dehorned."  The 
balance  were  thinned  and  the  suckers 
pruned  out.  As  the  orchard  had  never 
been  sprayed  the  trees  were  crusty  with 
San  Jose  scale.  Our  courage  almost 
failed  us.  for  our  funds,  which  were 
Scarce  to  begin  with,  were  now  ex- 
hausted and  nothing  in  sight  with  which 
to  purchase  a  spray  outfit.  But  a  gen- 
erous neighbor  who  had  previously  tast- 
ed of  poverty's  cup,  came  to  our  rescue 
and  loaned  us  his  outfit.  We  purchased 
limo-sulphur  by  giving  a  note,  and  I 
pumped  for  husband  to  spray,  and  we 
literally  soaked  those  old  trees. 

I  much  prefer  lime-sulphur  to  oil 
sprays.  First,  lime-sulphur  is  death  to 
fungous  diseases.  Second,  it  never  in- 
jures trees,  while  I  have  known  trees  to 
die  from  the  excessive  use  of  oils.  In 
blossom  time  we  sprayed  twice  with 
arsenate  of  lead  for  codling  moth.  The 
orchard  had  been  In  sod,  I  believe,  for 
40  years.  Husband  plowed  this  down 
and  planted  to  corn,  and  since  then  he 
rotates  crops,  not  expecting  much  crop, 
of    course,    but    the    tillage    brings    the 


good  prices.  In  the  meantime  we  set 
the  entire  place  to  peach  and  apple  trees. 
While  these  trees  are  small  we  plant 
grain  crops  between  and  some  truck, 
such  as  strawberries,  raspberries,  dew- 
berries, asparagus,  cantaloupes  and  gar- 
den truck.  Marketing  these  through 
the  summer  brings  excellent  returns  un- 
til the  trees  begin  to  bear.  Of  course, 
we  do  not  have  manure  for  all  the  trees 
and  then  we  use  a  small  amount  of  ni- 
trate for  the  apple,  and  potash  for  the 
peach  trees.  The  apple  trees  are  kept 
well  thinned  and  headed  fairly  low. 
Thus  admitting  sunlight  and  air  so  es- 
sential to  perfect  fruit  and  the  low  head 
makes  easier  picking.  As  soon  as  the 
fruit  on  both  apple  and  peach  trees  are 
the  size  of  a  walnut  we  thin  them,  pick- 
ing off  all  defective  and  surplus  fruit. 
All  the  faulty  culls  the  dealers  discard 
we  haul  to  a  nearby  canning  house,  get- 
ting a  fair  price  for  them;  by  so  doing 
we  get  rid  of  these  worthless  apples  and 
many  moths  and  Insects.  We  have 
brought  the  land  to  a  good  state  of  fer- 
tility by  liming,  fertilizing  and  rotating 
crops.  In  the  way  of  improvements  we 
have  built  a  wagon  shed,  chicken  house, 
wood-shed,  spring  house,  brooder  house, 
hog  pen  and  auto  shed,  have  a  gasoline 
engine  with  which  to  spray  and  wash, 
and  Improved  our  house  from  four  to 
nine  rooms.  Installing  a  telephone,  bath 
room  and  furnace,  purchased  a  piano  for 
the  children  and  are  living  comfortably. 
Pennsylvania. 


This 


FREE  BOOK 


Knapsack  Sprayer 


Fitz-AU  Barrel  Sprayer 


Man-Power  in  Field 


tells  you  how  to  protect  your 
trees  ajid  crops  from  the  rav- 
ag^es  of  insect  pests  and  plant 
diseases.     With  this  book  you 
can  ^o  into  your  orchard,  gar- 
den or  field  and  by  the  illustra- 
tions in  the  book  you  can  easily 
tell  what  pest  is  destroying  your 
tree  or  crop  and  how  to  combat 

it.  You  need  this  book  because  you  can- 
not grow  perfect  fruit,  potato  or  truck  crops 
without  spraying,  and  you  must  know  all 
about  the  different  pests  and  the  remedy  to 
use  to  get  the  best  results.  Our  own  29  years 
of  exp>erience  and  the  best  information  obtainable  from  the 
Experiment  Stations  and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  covered  in  this  valuable  book.  It  contains 
74  illustrations  of  insect  and  fungous  pests.  Used  as  a 
text  book  in  many  of  the  Agricultural  Schools.  Perfect 
crops  are  the  pride  of  all  progressive  growers,  and  there  is 
no  reward  so  great  as  the  satisfaction  and  profit  that 
come  from  the  finest  crops  in  your  community. 
Decide  NOW  to  investigate  this  spraying  proposi- 
tion that  has  been  bothering  you  for  a  long  time. 

Hurst  Sprayers 

Have  Stood  the  Test  of  29  Years 
THAT'S  THE  TEST  OF  QUALITY 

The  United  States  Government  as  well  as  many 
of  the  State  Experiment  Stations  use  Hurst  Sprayers 
because  the  quality  and  construction  are  of  the  very 
best.  Any  Hurst  Sprayer  you  buy  is  absolutely  cer- 
tain to  give  you  the  very  best  of  service  and  satis- 
faction. Over  100.000  users  can  testify  to  that.  You 
will  find  in  our  big  line  comprising 

32  DIFFERENT  STYLES 

just  the  spraxer  you  need  for  your  work.  We  give 
you  here  only  a  few  extracts  from  letters  from  users 
to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  they  think  of  Hurst 
Sprayers.  We  will  gladly  furnish  you  the  names  and 
a  long  list  of  testimonials  on  request. 

About  the  Man-Power  Sprayer 

"I  have  used  one  of  your  No.  3  Man- Power  Sprayers 
for  the  last  eight  years  and  it  has  been  very  satisfactory." 

About  the  Fitz-All  Barrel  Sprayer 

**I  have  used  your  sprayer  with  perfect  satisfaction  for 
four  years,  and  as  I  am  about  to  try  another  sprayer  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  have  your  catalog." 

About  the  Horse-Power  Sprayer 

**I  do  not  think  of  any  implement  on  the  farm  that  is 
giving  us  the  entire  satisfaction  that  the  sprayer  is.  It  has 
not  been  out  of  order  since  the  day  we  started  it.  The 
results  of  the  work  done  by  the  sprayer  are  more  than 
satisfactory.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  refer  anyone  to 
us  who  might  be  interested." 

About  the  Acme  Power  Sprayer 

"I  have  used  one  of  your  power  sprayers  in  taking  care 
of  40  acres  of  orchard,  with  splendid  success.  The  engine 
runs  as  steady  as  a  clock,  giving  all  the  power  and  pressure 
needed  and  doing  the  work  thoroughly  in  every  way." 

IT  PAYS  TO  SPRAY 
THE  HURST  WAY 

year  after  year.  It's  the  only  protection  you  can 
get  for  your  crops.  In  these  days  when  insect  and 
fungous  pests  are  ever  on  the  increase,  spraying  is 
absolutely  necessary.  The  only  growers  who  made 
money  out  of  their  fruit  or  potatoes  this  past  season 

were  those  who  sprayed  and  sprayed 

thoroughly.  Write  to-dav  for  our 
Big  FREE  Book.  "Why,  How  and 
When  to  Spray. "and  name  of  nearest 
dealer,  and  make  a  profit  out  of  your 
fruit  and  truck  crops  this  season.  A 
postal  will  do,  or  use  this  coupon  Jte^ 

The  H.  L.  Hurst  Manufacturing  Co. 

2624  North  St.,  Canton,  O. 


Man- Power  In  Orchard 


■arrH  Sprayer  In  Orchard 


■Tie  Ftwrer  FMd  Sprayer 


■•rw-r*werOrchard  Sprayer 


Acme  Power  Sprayer 


The  H.  L.  Hurst  Manufacturing  Co. 

2624  North  St..  Canton.  O. 

Send  me  your    CataloK,    Spraying    Cuide    and    infor- 
in.aioii    on    the    sprayer    marked    wiih    an   X  below. 

Man- Power    Potato    and    Orchard    'sprayer 

—  Hor.se- Power    Potato    and    Orchard  Sprayer 

ritz-All   Barrel  Sprayer 

Power  Orchard  Sprayer 
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Mand  &  Power 


nayes  SPRAYERS 


THE  better  you  epray ,  the  more  your  orchards 
pay.  High  I'reasure  Spraylnj?  is  100%  effi- 
cient. It  Rives  a  finer  mist,  better  penetra- 
».i,n.  saves  time  and  solution.  60  STYLKS  of 
hana  and  power  sprayers  for  small  or  lar«e  or- 
chards. &nd  postal  for  KRKK  BOOK42  on 
High  Pressure  spraying  and  64  page  catalog. 


i}>r,>y.«",  V 
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l^A  H.  P. 
no  Gallon 
Tuvk 
Mayaa  Pump  *  Ptantar  C*. 


^^^-* 


300  lbs. 
Pressure 
'Oalva,  UUiMto 


les 


lovett; 
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Succeed    Where   Others    Fail 

Joy  Blackberry,  Van  Fleet  Hybrid  Strawberries, 
Jumbo  and  Brilliant  Raspberries,  Caco  and 
Ideal      Grapec,      Everybody's     Currant,     Oretron 

Gooseberry  are  the  best  and  biggest  berries. 
My  catalog  No.  l,a  book  of  64  pages,  tells  all 
about  them  and  describes  with  prices,  "all  the 
pood  old  varieties"  of  Small  Fruits  as  well.  It 
gives  instructions  for  planting  and  culture  and 
lells  about  the  beautiful  new  Rose  I  am  giving 
away.  It  is  free.  Large  plants  for  quick  results 
a  special  feature.  200  acres;  7>M\  year. 
J.  T.LOVETT,  Box  140,  Little  Silver,  N.J. 


Planter 


For  Largm  or  Small  Crowera,  1  or  2  row* 


Opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth 
required,  puts  on  fertilizer  <if  wanted),  covers  up, 
marks  next  row.  Accurate,  automatic  and  de- 
pendable. Operated  by  one  man.  Furrow  is  opened 
directly  under  axle  and  seed  i»  dropped  in  pl.iln 
sight  (>f  operator.  Made  of  steel  and  malleMhle 
iron,  assuring  long  life  and  few  repairs.  In  stock 
near  you. 
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Limited  list  of  selected Tarietie* 
Apple,  Peac  h.  Plum,  Pear, 
Quince,  CherryTrees, Cur- 
rants, Grapevines,  Orna* 
mental    Trees,     Roses, 
Plants,    etc.      Highest 
grade  and  true  to  name. 
Best  New  Fruits.   Free 
catalog  gives  valuable 
advice.  ^'3U  Years  with 
Fruits    and 
Flowers"  or 
C.A.Green's 
Book  on  Can- 
ing Fruit, /r«». 
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Maple  Syrnp  Makers! 

Champion,  The  Evaporator  lor  Service 
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fuel    ami    Makea 

the  Beat  Syrup. 
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particulars. 
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rore  Qualities.  Wonderfulvalaes.  Proflta  divided  with 
cuatomars.  Clover  $9.60  per  bu.  Timothy  $.1.00  Alsike 
Clover  and  Tinx>thv  Mixture  V>.<yO.  Sweet  f  lover  $5.40. 
Fancy  Hlue  Grass  (l.KS.  Other  seeds  in  proportion.  All 
add  subject  government  test   under  an   aosolute 
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BERRIEJ 

Big.  luscious,  beautiful,  rirht 
outof  your  own  garden!  What  n 
treat!  We  have  "<'v«  ral  tru»'-to- 
name  varieties  adapttii  to  your 
■oil  and  climate.  Plants  guaran- 
teed and  parked  frenh  for  ship- 
ment. Write  to<lay  for  our 
1918  Book  of  Bcmea— free. 

Th«  W.  P.  Allen  Co/ 
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PEACH  &  APPLE 
TREES  2c  &,  up 


Peach  Growing  in  the  South  Mountain 


Fruit  Belt 


By 
DAN  V.  PIKE 


I  will  first  give  an  account  of  our 
methods  and  end  by  giving  a  little  his- 
tory of  my  experience  on  a  small  farm. 

Fruit  growing  has  became  a  matter  of 
very  much  study  if  you  wish  to  make  a 
success  of  it.  The  most  essential  things 
to  consider  are  to  select  proper  location, 
right  varieties,  cultivation  or  mulch, 
pruning,  thinning,  spraying  and  finally 
marketing  the  fruit.  With  us  we  prefer 
well  drained  ground  with  a  northern  or 
western  exposure,  as  eastern  or  southern 
exposures  cause  the  buds  to  move  too 
early  in  the  spring,  and  therefore  sub- 
jects them  to  late  spring  freezing.  We 
prefer  clean  cultivation  on  account  of 
having  some  very  dry  seasons  and  we 
can  hold  the  moisture  better  by  cultiva- 


have  less  thinning  to  do  in  the  spring 
and  summer  when  you  are  so  busy.  In 
thinning  we  aim  to  have  the  fruit  dis- 
tributed not  less  than  3  inches  apart. 

Now  we  come  to  spraying,  which  is 
very  important.  If  spraying  is  not  done 
thoroughly  it  may  as  well  not  be  done 
at  all,  as  it  would  be  time  and  money 
wasted.  Lime-sulphur  is  the  best  spray 
material,  and  should  be  used  while  the 
trees  are  dormant.  But  to  derive  the 
greatest  benefit  it  should  be  done  late  in 
the  spring,  just  so  you  finish  before  the 
buds  begin  to  open.  By  spraying  at  this 
time  you  not  only  destroy  the  scale,  but 
also  destroy  the  leaf  curl,  which  is  a 
fungus  that  comes  from  spores  in  the 
ground  early  in  the  spring  and  settles 
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tion  than  any  other  way,  and  the  mois- 
ture is  very  important  for  fine  fruit,  as 
fruit  contains  a  very*  large  percentage 
of  water. 

Next  to  consider  is  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  The  soil  should  be  well  fertilized, 
for  to  grow  trees  and  a  crop  of  fruit  at 
the  same  time  is  a  very  severe  strain  on 
the  soil,  and  as  the  old  saying  goes,  you 
can't  expect  to  take  a  crop  off  every  year 
and  put  nothing  on.  We  have  found 
that  a  2-6-10  mixture  gives  us  the  best 
results,  using  400  to  500  pounds  to  the 
acre  each  year,  about  June  1st.  Great 
care  should  also  be  taken  in  planting  the 
trees,  for  trees  not  properly  planted  will 
be  stunted  from  the  start  and  that  is 
just  what  you  want  to  avoid,  for  the 
time  to  grow  your  tree  is  before  it  be- 
gins bearing.  When  the  tree  comes 
from  the  nursery  all  bruised  roots 
should  be  pruned  off  and  tops  pruned  to 
a  switch  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  high. 
The  holes  should  be  made  large  enough 
so  that  all  roots  will  go  in  without 
<  rowding.  Use  pick  and  shovel  or  dyna- 
mite, or  if  necessary  use  the  three.  By  all 
means  don't  crowd  the  roots.  We  are 
pestered  with  the  borer  here,  and  find 
the  only  safe  and  sure  way  to  destroy 
these  pests  is  to  dig  the  earth  away 
from  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  dig  the 
worms  out  with  a  knife.  This  should 
be  done  at  least  once  each  year,  but 
better  twice,  spring  and  fall.  This  is  the 
worst  enemy  of  our  fruit  trees,  as  more 
are  injured  by  these  than  all  other  trou- 
l)les  combined,  including  yellows. 

Pruning  is  another  es.sential.  especial- 
ly  with  peaches,  as  the  peach  tree,  I 
think,  will  stand  more  pruning  without 
injury  than  any  other  tree.  Therefore 
we  prune  heavily  each  season.  There 
is  no  set  rule  for  pruning,  as  nearly 
every  one  prunes  according  to  his  own 
ideas,  it  depending  entirely  on  what  re- 
sults you  wish.  If  trees  are  not  thor- 
oughly pruned  there  is  a  lot  of  thinning 
to  do,  which  is  a  tremendous  job,  so 
ii  is  better  to  prune  heavily  (which  can 
be  done  during  the  winter  months),  and 


on  the  leaf  buds  when  they  are  shooting, 
which  causes  the  leaves  to  curl  and  blis- 
ter. These  leaves  fall  off,  and  I  have 
seen  it  so  bad  in  a  wet  spring  that  the 
fruit  came  off  with  the  leaves,  thus  los- 
ing the  fruit  crop  for  that  season. 

The  proper  varieties  to  plant  is  not  so 
easy  to  decide,  as  some  will  do  fine  in 
one  section  and  be  a  failure  in  another. 
Also  the  color,  whether  to  be  red  or  yel- 
low, as  the  demand  varies  from  year  to 
year,  as,  for  instance,  here  in  our  mar- 
kets the  reds  always  sold  at  a  premium 
until  this  year,  when  every  one  wanted 
yellows,  and  lots  of  the  reds  or  whites 
had  to  go  to  waste  in  the  orchard.  But 
as  this  was  the  largest  crop  ever  known 
in  the  U.  S.,  we  were  glad  that  more 
were  not  wasted.  There  were  as  many 
asj  50  cars  loaded  at  our  station  (Smiths- 
burg)  alone.  But  to  return  to  varieties, 
we  find  the  following,  as  named,  will 
give  a  continuous  crop  of  first-class  fruit 
from  Aug.  1st  to  Oct.  15th:  Carman, 
Hiley,  Champion,  Belle  of  Georgia,  El- 
berta.  Hale.  Francis,  Smock,  Fox  Seed- 
ling, Piquett's  Late,  Salway.  Klondyke 
and  Bilyeu.  These  are  all  old  reliable 
sorts  and  can  be  depended  on. 

We  pick  all  our  fruit  by  hand,  haul 
it  to  the  packing  house,  where  we  have  a 
grading  machine  which  makes  four 
grades  of  them,  and  this  has  proved  very 
satisfactory,  as  it  grades  the  fruit  more 
uniformly  than  it  can  be  done  by  hand 
and  does  the  work  so  much  quicker  and 
saves  many  extra  hands,  which  are  hard 
to  get  during  a  large  fruit  crop,  thus 
helping  to  solve  the  labor  problem.  By 
grading  in  this  way  you  can  guarantee 
every  package  to  be  uniform  through- 
out. The  half  bushel,  or  Delaware,  bas- 
ket has  been  the  preference  here,  but 
the  last  year  or  two  have  made  some 
changes,  and  1  believe  in  the  near  future 
the  bushel  basket  will  be  the  leading 
package  for  peaches. 

During  the  first  two  years  after  plant- 
ing trees  I  have  used  melons,  corn, 
raspberries,  and  now  have  one  orchard 
with     currants     planted     between     the 
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The  Standardized 
Automobile  Upholstery 


P)U  PONT  Fabrikoid, 
'-^  Motor  Quality,  is  used 
on  more  than  half  cf  all 
1916  automobiles. 

Several  years*  use  on 
hundreds  of  thousands  of 
cars  has  proved  its  superi- 
ority over  coated  splits, 
commonly  called  "genuine 
leather." 

Popular  motor  car  prices 
are  low  because  every  detail 
of  their  manufacture  is  of 
standard  guaranteed  quality 
and  cost. 

Coated  splits,  weak  and  irregy 
lar  in  quality,  durability  and  price, 
cannot  be  standardized. 

Motor  Quality  Fabrikoid,  uni- 
form in  quality,  price,  durability 
and  handling  costs, u  standardized. 
Insist  upon  Fabrikoid  uphol- 
stery. Buy  a  standardized  car 
and  get  the  most  for  your  money. 
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Wilmington,  Delaware 

Factory  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
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Fifty  leading  varieties  of  Apples  are 
dencribed  In  this  catalogue;  a  valuable 
map  and  table  sIiowh  varieties  for  cer- 
tain sections,  and  tells  tbe  profitable 
sorts.  Plums,  Pears  and  Cherries  are 
also  listed.  AJl  trees  grown  In  my  own 
nurseries.  I  have  no  agents,  but  sell 
good  trees  direct  to  you.  Write  today 
tor  the  catalogue. 

Samuel  Fraser  Nursery,  Inc. 

177  Main  St.,  Genesee,  N.  Y. 
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TREES  BY  CAUPER 

The  market  value  of  a  tree  ia  deter- 
mined by  its  diameter,  rather  than  the^ 
height,  yet  oura  ia  the  only  catalog  that^ 
gives  caliper  measure  as  well  as  height. 
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Farmers 


trees.  All  have  proved  profltablo  and 
did  not  hinder  the  growth  of  the  trees. 
The  berries  and  currants,  of  course,  I 
leave  in  for  some  years. 

As  to  marketing,  we  have  a  fruit  grow- 
ers' exchange  which  gets  wires  each 
morning  from  the  leading  cities  and 
then  places  the  fruit  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Quite  a  lot  of  growers  sell 
their  fruit  at  the  station,  while  others 


ship  to  commission  merchants.  This 
past  season  we  were  compelled  to  resort 
to  all  methods  in  order  to  place  our 
fruit.  But  in  average  seasons  there  is 
no  trouble,  for  there  are  generally 
enough  buyers  here  to  handle  the  fruit. 
The  principal  thing  is  to  endeavor  to 
grow  all  No.  1  fruit  and  you  can  always 
And  a  market  for  such. 
Maryland. 


FOURTH  PRIZE  ARTICLE 


Apples  for  Local  or  Special  Markets 


By  WM.  E.  SANGER 


There  are  two  distinct  types  of  effort 
in  commercial  fruit  growing.  On::  is  the 
growing  on  a  large  scale  of  standardized 
varieties  for  the  open  general  market. 
The  other  is  the  growing  of  special 
varieties  and  qualities  of  fruit  in'cater- 
ing  to  the  demands  of  a  special  or  per- 
sonal market  or  class  of  trade.  Along 
the  former  line  of  effort  the  American 
fruit  grower  has  reached  a  high  degree 
of  attainment;  but  apparently  the  mat- 
ter of  growing,  of  fruit  for  a  local  or 
special  market  has,  in  a  large  measure, 
escaped  his  attention,  and,  therefore,  I 
am  led  to  believe  that  there  are  many 
communities  throughout  the  country 
which  offer  unworkid  fields  of  oppor- 
tunity along  this  line.  In  support  of 
this  thought  I  would  mention  that  I 
read  in  a  fruit  paper  that  in  the  great 
fruit  center  of  New  York  the  local  rnar- 
ket  is  often  neglected,  and  that  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  buy  real  good 
apples  there  in  retail  quantities.  If  such 
could  be  true  there,  how  much  more  true 
in  country  towns  and  communities  away 
from  the  centers  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution. It  remains  for  the  man  to 
difecover  what  kinds  and  varieties  of 
fruit  can  be  successfully  produced  in 
his  soil  and  climate,  and  also  which  of 
these  will  best  suit  his  conditions  of 
market.  And  by  beginning  in  a  small 
way  and  putting  on  the  market  a  choice 
grade  of  fruit  in  an  attractive  and  abso- 
lutely honest  package,  he  may  be  sur- 
prised at  the  demand  that  may  be  de- 
veloped or  worked  up  in  his  local  or 
nearby  markets.  This  idea  is  especially 
impressed  upon  my  mind  by  our  own  ex- 
perience and  observation.  We  are  locat- 
ed in  Talbot  Co.,  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland.  In  this  and  adjoining  coun- 
ties very  little  attention  has  been  paid 
t  J  the  growing  of  apples  in  the  past, 
especially  winter  apples,  and  on  very 
few  farms  has  there  been  produced  a 
regular  supply  for  the  use  of  the  family, 
and  only  In  very  recent  years  has  It 
l>etome  generally  recognized  that  good 
keeping  winter  apples  could  be  grown 
here.  On  most  farms  there  are  a  few 
old  trees,  usually  an  ill-assorted  lot  of 
.summer   varieties. 

Twenty-eight    years    ago,    when    the 
father   of   the   writer   located,   with    his 
family,  on  the  farm  where  we  now  live, 
lie  was  informed  by  our  neighbors  that 
this  was  no  place  to  grow  apples;   that 
it    was   no   apple    country,   and   that    it 
would  be  a  waste  of  good  land  to  plant 
it  to  apples.     Some  informed  him.  too, 
that  one  could  not  give  away  good  apples 
in   our   nearbr  town.     Notwithstanding 
these     discouraging      remarks,      father 
planted  out  a  block  of  75  apple  trees,  as- 
sorted mainly  with  a  view  to  provide  a 
liberal    supply    for    family    use   in   sue- 
Cf  sslon  from  early  to  late,  the  selection 
being  left  largely  tj  the  tree  agent,  who 
was  a  resident  here!    Six  or  seven  years 
later  he  planted  50  more  trees,  mostly 
ot  winter  varieties.     He  naturally  took 
great  delight  in  caring  for  trees  (and  he 
still  does  and  so  do  his  boys),  and  with 
painstaking  care   and   attention   to  the 
little  details  he  aimed  to  follow  the  most 


approved  methods  of  tillage  and  prun- 
ing. Then  a  little  later  the  boys  began 
to  study  the  subject  of  spraying  and  we 
aimed  to  adopt  the  most  approved  prac- 
tices along  this  line.  By  thus  giving 
careful  attention  to  all  of  these  abso- 
lute essentials  to  successful  apple  pro- 
duction, the  result  has  been  that  with 
some  of  the  varieties  planted,  the  fruit 
produced  was  of  such  quality  as  to  sim- 
ply astonish  some  of  the  old  residents  of 
this  section.  At  first  little  interest  was 
shown  in  apples  in  the  market  here,  but 
after  choice  Grimes'  Golden  and  Wine- 
sap  were  before  the  people  for  a  while 
they  began  to  want  to  eat  apples,  and 
the  consumption  and  demand  for  such 
apples  have  increased  very  rapidly  in 
nearby  towns.  Even  many  farmers 
come  to  buy  during  the  winter  season. 
And  were  we  to  make  greater  efforts 
in  selling  and  in  attempting  to  reach 
out  and  impress  more  people  with  the 
value  of  good  apples,  not  only  by  word, 
but  also  by  their  sampling  such  fruit 
themselves,  I  believe  the  consumption 
of  apples  can  be  further  increased  very 
greatly  in  this  vicinity,  at  such  prices 
as  will  afford  good  net  returns.  A 
branch  of  the  business  which  seems  to 
offer  opportunity  for  expansion  is  that 
of  filling  orders  for  barrel  and  box  lots 
to  be  shipped  to  the  cities  and  elsewhere. 
We  have  corrugated  strawboard  boxes 
holding  a  peck  which  we  use  in  sending 
apples  by  parcel  po  This  trade  has 
started  up  mostly  through  our  customers 
here  ordering  a  package  of  apples  to  be 
sent  as  a  present  to  their  friends,  who 
in  turn  tell  other  friends  of  the  fruit. 
To  illustrate  how  this  trade  may  grow, 
a  little  incident  may  be  of  Interest.  Last 
winter  a  gentleman  from  Iowa,  while 
visiting  a  friend,  one  of  our  customers 
here,  after  learning  of  the  quality  of  the 
Stayman  as  grown  here,  ordered  a 
bushel  boxful  shipped  to  the  Mayor  of 
Philadelphia,  who  afterward  ordered  of 
his  own  accord.  And  this  season  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  filling  an  order  from  the 
same  gentleman,  for  two  boxes  for  the 
Mayor,  and  a  barrel  shipped  to  himself 
and  a  barrel  to  a  friend  of  his,  both  to 
Iowa,  where  they  usually  get  their  sup- 
ply of  apples  from  the  Northwest.  Such 
trade  as  this  calls  for  fancy  fruit,  and 
for  such  it  will  pay  a  special  price.  For 
the  order  just  named  we  received  $2 
per  bushel  box  and  $4.50  per  barrel 
f.  o.  b.  our  station,  at  harvest  time. 

To  many  men  whose  aspirations  are  to 
grow  fruit  on  a  large  scale  and  ship 
away  to  the  general  market  In  wholesale 
quantities,  the  above  methods  of  mar- 
keting, with  all  the  bother  of  details, 
may  appear  beneath  their  notice.  How- 
ever, I  have  the  conviction  that,  as  I 
before  stated,  there  are  many  locali- 
ties that  offer  an  opening  for  such  an 
enterprise,  not  alone  In  apples,  but  to 
include  the  various  fruits  that  are  suit- 
ed to  the  climate  and  are  wanted  In  the 
markets  of  a  given  locality.  And  I  be- 
lieve, to  the  man  who  will  have  the 
patience  to  properly  work  It  up,  It  oCfers 
satisfactory  returns.  It  is  with  the  pur- 
pose of  emphasizing  this  Idea,  with  the 


Friend  Sprayer  Exhibit  at  ParMtna  Exposition,  where  this  Company  uxu  awarded  the  Medal  of 
Honor  (hioh  award)  on  Power  Sprayers,  Hand  iSj^rayers,  Tank  Fillrrs,  Shut  Offs  and  Nozzlts 

The  first  Gasoline  Power  Sprayer  was  a  "Friend"  and  year  after 
year  every  Friend  outfit  is  better  because  the  suggestions  of  its  users  are 
built  into  each  new  model  whenever  their  actual  exjierience  shows  that 
a  part  tan  be  Improved  or  simplifled.  Many  years  ape  the  Friend  motor  and  pump 
by  a  unlcjue  construction  were  comblued  Into  a  unit.  Again,  all  parts  lor  all  outtlts 
are  built  In  our  factory,  each  specially  designed  for  its  work.  These  features  together 
with  standardization  of  all  working  parts— the  constant  efl'ort  to  better  the  quality, 
efficiency  and  strength  of  each  outfit  make 

Friend  Sprayers  tor  is i6 

the  most  remarkable  line  ever  offered  by  a  company  whose  outfits  have  alwavs  de- 
served the  highest  respect  of  the  fruit  growers— Kvcry  machine  is  both  tested  in  the 
testing  room  and  given  a  worltlng  tryout  before  shipping— So  when  it  is  received  vou 
Icnock  oft  the  crate,  put  on  the  wheels  and  drive  into  the  orchard;  complete  directions 
accompany  each  outfit. 

Furtheriuore,  the  outfits  are  not  cut  and  dried— you  do  not  have  to  bring  your  require- 
ments up  to  the  machine  but  each  outfit  can  be  modified  to  bring  it  to  your  individual 
requirements.  It  will  still  be  a  Friend  with  these  features.  Neat  mounting— light 
weight— easy  drawing— short  turning— large  capacity— direct  propeller  agitator— com- 
bined unit  of^  motor  and  pump— quickly  accessible,  adjustable  and  detachable  parts- 
unique  pressure  regulator— complete— high  grade— guaranteed. 

Individual  Friend  Sprayers  for  Every  Crop 

That  Grows 

The  Kentucky  Tobacco  Products  Company  in  order  to  make  satisfactory  experiments 
needed  a  sprayer  that  would  throw  a  very  fine  spray  with  great  force- 'f  hey  asked  us 
to  supply  the  model  and  we  satisfied  them— Pro Jei^sor  Fitch  of  the  Htate  Coliege  of 
Ames,  Iowa,  needed  a  machine  for  spraying  melons— we  built  a  special  machine  tliat 
he  says  worked  wonders.  The  Hop  (Jroweis  in-  the  tooperstown  district  put  their 
problems  up  to  the  Friend  and  report  the  sprayer  we  built  them  did  the  work.  \N'e  cite 
IheHt  iustauces  to  show  you  that  it  will  pay  you  lo  submit  your  spraying  problems  to  us. 

Mark  the  coupon— send  for  the  Friend  catalog— tell  us  what  work  vou  want  a  sprayer 
to  do  and  let  our  expert  help  you  buy   the   most   economical    model   for   vou   to  I'lse 
There's  a  Friend  for  every  man  who  sprays  at  a  price  he  can  afford  to  pav.   (iet  in  touch 
with  H8  today.    Send  the  coupon,     diet  the  catalog.    (Jive  ns  enough  iuforiuation  so  we 
can  advise  you  how  to  buy  economically. 

AuKUf*t  18.  nay:  "Irould  not  ronvtnre  any  more  of 
the  hop  groii'trn  that  they  oufiht  to  spray  their  hopx 
for  lice  ami  so  many  of  them  irill  hare  pt^r  hops 
and  Home  nut  any.  Our  yard  that  yi>u  sair  is  tM>/>- 
ivff  fl}ie  anrt  ve  ptve  all  the  credit  to  our  'Erienil 
a?id  Black  LratiO." 


Friend  King 


For  extensive  work  where  It  1h  necessary  to  carry 
a  larne  amount  of  spray  material  into  the  orcliard 
—large  wheels,  wide  tires— •.:  horse  draiiKht.  cypreas 
tiuik  ol  200—2.10  gal.  cai>arlty.  proi  eller  UKltator 
which  will  ket-p  arHenate  of  lead  In  HUHpiiiMlon— 
dircftly  coiuiecteil  with  ixinip  shall  — Motor  i'limp 
unit  saves  apace.  Keepn  l»earinK«  and  wears  in  al- 
ignment over  rouKh  Kronnrt- Ih  rigid  and  fei-ure 
aa  It  seta  on  common  tm^e  »»oit»^  to  whkooIk^ 
witli  loiir  tKjIts.every  part  accesstlhle— prt-snure  held 
und  relieved  by  remarkuhle  regulator— step  plat- 
form—steel  truck -narrow  U-d  for  short  turiiiag- 
Western  tread  enables  use  in  potato  Helds— Motor 
pump  supplied  with  Hiiction  hose  ao  hose  can  be 
removed  and  pump  cleaned.  Recommended  for 
use  in  orchards  ol  ten  acres  or  more— delivered 
complete  with  whiffletrees,  neck  yoke,  tower  and 
two  hose  lines. 

*'/  have  been  btmy  sprayitip  uith  two  'Friend' 
Kings  for  over  a  week  in  ovr  orchards— and  the 
mare  they  run  the  better  Itiey  wf>rk.    Our  iwtphbor's 

old tprayer  {jav*  out  on  him  and  I  am  sendinp 

him  ot>er  a  'Friend'  to  finish  the  job.  The  Calyx 
nozzle  is  a  wonder  and  I  am  using  only  two  to  an 
outfit  where  I  have  been  using  four  angle  nozzles  Ite- 
fore.  They  put  it  through  a  tree  uith  from  SOO  lbs.  to 
m  lbs.  pressure."     „  (.  OOODWIX  Ax-on,  Va. 

Friend  Lightest  King 

:  LKIHTKST  KINO  Is  the  SMALLEST.  LARGE 
capacity  LIGHT  weicht.  HIGH  pressure  I'ower 
Hprayer  ever  produced,  very  popular  for  combin- 
ation Held  and  orchard  W(irk.  The  tunk  holds  100 
or  IW  sal..  tti«  motor  pump  has  two  hose  line  ca- 
pacity at  hlRh  pressure.  The  truck  is  LIGHT,  all 
steel.  DfRABLE.  flexible  fifth  wheel.  The 
machine  is  equipped  for  one  or  two  horses.  equi|i- 
ped  with  one  or  two  hose  lines.  A  tower  is  also 
furnished  where  desired,  also  Held  attachment  for 
sprayluK  |K)tatoen  and  all  Held  croim.  Tlie  agitator 
Is  pro|>eller  type,  direct  connected,  no  gears  or 
chains.  Kverythini?  is  the  very  latest  and  BI<>*T. 
even  the  i>rMtsiire  reKiilator.  The  ta  k  is  CY- 
rRF>«s.  LIGHTEST  K 1 NG  has  a  very  low  center 
of  gravity  and  cannot  overturn,  the  equipment 
is  complete,  everything  read.v  for  service. 

"The  Lightest  King  works  fine  and  does  ttie  work 
well:  ve  hare  tnoxigh  power  ttt  use  four  lines  of  hoite 
if  necessary."  80  write  Fay  Brothers  of  Coofwrs- 
town,    N.    v..    on    July    14.    lt>|.'>.  and    again    on 

Mark  the  Coupon — Let  us  fumia 


Friend  Queen 

Queen  Is  the  low  down,  cut  iindpr  model,  under- 
slunKM>  called.  II  has  nil  the  capacitv  that  KINti 
has  in  everyway.  OwinK  to  Its  I'NIQl'K  con 
structioD.  Us  rlo-e  coupliuK.the  larjje  wheels  and 
wide  tires  It  is  very  easy  draw  iuK.  The  Hfth  w  hef-l 
laHexihle.  (lermlttinK  the  machine  to  go  over  on 
even  groun<i  without  any  probable  misalignment 
of  the  b*d  or  working  parts.  The  machine  wjis 
designed  many  years  ago.  Everything  about  it  is 
ttiorougldy  tried -nothing  expeilmental  what- 
ever. The  tank  is  CYPRESS.  The  propplter  a^i 
tator  direct  conne<'ted.  The  latest  WESTERN 
our  LARGEST  cai>a<Uy.  HIGH-1'UE.SsT- RE  unit 
motor  |>ump  is  used  on  l)Oth  King  and  Queen. 
With  the  Queen  outfit  it  Is  |M>snible  to  turn  square 
•round,  there  being  no  under  brace  to  confilct 
Thecenter  gravity  of  this  machine  Is  so  low  that 
it  Is  impossible  to  over  turn  it  on  the  steepest  hill- 
side. Both  King  and  Queen  are  furnished,  when 
specified,  with  towers  for  tall  trees,  although  in 
most  orchards  a  man  standing  on  the  top  ot  the 
tank  can  reach  with  the  spray  all  right.  The 
Motor  Pump  on  QIEEN  ia  verj-  accessible— the 
horses  can  lie  turned  to  one  side,  giving  the  opera- 
tor perfect  freedom.  QFEEX  is  very  eaav  to  work 
around— it  is  su  low  for  filling. 

"/  know  my  Queen  han  pumped  more  'stufT  than 
any  other  sprayer  on  earth  ami  it  still  runs  fine." 
F.  F.  TOUKTILLOTTE,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Friend  Motor-Pump 

Tlie  motors  are  all  auto  type— perfectiv  balanced 
—four  cycle— JSchebler  carburetor— throttle  control 
—Jump  spark  Ignition— splash  system  of  lubrica- 
tion—perfect  oiling  system  throughout.  One  oiler 
lubricates  the  entire  machine.  The  pump  Is  built 
to  the  mott»r— motor  and  pump  frame  all  one. 
The  pump  is  plunger  type,  double  acting,  quickly 
detachat>le  valves  .nd  seats,  quickly  accessible  and 
adjustable  packing  and  ao  on. 

"I like  your  pumps  the  be»t  of  all— T think  tliem  so 
much  more  durable  and  lets  apt  to  get  out  of  order. 
I  also  like  your  Queen  style— can  get  aroutut  the 
orchard  in  so  little  space." 

Pomona,   Chlif. 

ih  the  right  outfit  for  you  to  use 


FRIEND  MFG.  COMPANY.     39  East  Avenue,      «asporl,  N.  Y. 


Friend  "Queen" 
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BIG.  SWEET  BERRIES 

the  kind  that  melt  in  your  mouth,  come 
only  from  plants  that  are  started  right. 
We  know  how  to  grow  such  plants, 
and  in 

OUR  im  CATALOGUE 

we  tell  you  how  to  grow  the  Straw- 
berries. We  list  only  the  varieties  that 
are  reliable,  and  that  have  proved  pro- 
ductive and  profitable  in  all  Strawberry- 
growing  sections  A  select  list  of 
Apple  and  Peach  trees  is  also  included. 
Write  today  for  a  free  copy. 

J.  W.  Jones  &  Son 
Box  Fp  Allen,  Maryland 


MAULE'S  SEED  BOOK 

f -^_  1 01 C  Contains  all  the  best  things  in  Seeda, 
l0ri910  Rulbs,  Plants.  17(i  pages,  over  8(X) 
pictures,  with  Mauie's  Asters  and  Pan-  C-^^ 
flies  in  color.  Write  today — We  send  it  *  ^^^ 

MAULE'S  SEEDS 

— Once  grown,  always  grown.  Half  a  million 
Buccesijful   gardeners   plant   them    every   year. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  Inc. 
2127  Arch  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ty~  Send  Joct8.,mfntlnn  thta  paper,  iw  will  tnclofe 
{n  th«  catalogue  a  iMU-ket  of  the  abuve  ill  AST  Pansy. 


WK^t^^M^(^f^^^]ia      Make  better  gardens. 

All  arc  tested  for  purity 
and  vitality.  Have 
been  giving  satisfac- 
tion for  over  50  years. 
Be  sure  aiul  try  our 

5  FINE  VEGETABLES  10c 

One  large  packet  each  of 
Bean,  Beet,  Lettuce, 
Radish  and  Tomato  — 

postpaid.  All  are  hea\'y 
yieKling.nnd  exceptionally 
tinein(iuality.  Try  them. 

Large  CATALOG  FREE 

G  ives  helpful  cult  ural  direct  ions  and 

offers  strictly  high-grade  seeds  at  fair 

prices.    }Vrite  /or  your  free  copy  to-day. 

The  UrinistN  Scd  Cm.,  l48Hith  Si..  Colmnbos.  Ohio 


STOKES 

SEED  CORN 

—  yields  more  per  acre  — 

Tin-  nrw  I'.ilti  St'>kr«  >ec«H'»t.il.>i!  l''!!'.  rImiuI  tlioSlokpH 
iiiPtliod  whic-li  hriniss  1<>  ymi  only  "pc<li|{r»«Hl"  rp<«(1s  It 
fihow!!  the  suri"  w»v  1<>  jet  bt-ltiT  <'ii)|>»  Write  f"r  h  ropy 
today.  Stoke«  Srwl  Corn  i»  grown  in  New  -lersry  under 
idr*)  poo'iili'ini  and  iRlh«pii'k  ••(t\\f  hpsl  purs  from  the 
Ii.-hI|Iiii>««  pUiilv     S4-<'<l  lirixlit  .iii'l  "f  lii>;)i  (.'I'lniination. 

100-Day  Bristol.  $2.25  bus.: «  bos.  at  S2 
Stokes  Eareha  Ensilage,  $2  bus.:  6  bus.  at  $1.75 
iMproved  Learning,  $2  bus.:  6  bus.  at  $1.75 

Ship|H"<l  l>v  frrigbt       Writ*-  f"r  i|imiilil)   pnr.'ii 

No  ntra  rliurK«  for  inntnincri" 

Ht«kr«  H*mI  ¥*rwn  Co.,  lac  IVpt.  'it,  M»«rp*tawa.  N.J. 


■■VKSTIOATC— Bm*  Mid  OIlMMel  ■»iiN|  I 


mVCSTlOATC* 

Al*ike  Ciover  and  Timothy  mixed.  Fully  1-3  alsilce,  a  bi« 
bartrain  Greatest  hay  an<l  paaturo  combination  grown. 
Write  (or  Free  aemeta  and  100  page  rataloK  an<l  cirrulars 
dMeviWlMTthia  wonderful  ttntm  mixture.  Heats  anvthing 
«oacaii^>w  and  ridiculously  cheap.  Wo  handl.  only  best 
tested  recJeaneil  scc<l  Ruanintee<l.  Write  before  wivance. 
f  e»W!a  ""^^  ^^g0  ^  ,         ^.  529  ClerltMta.  lews 


BUY 


FARM  SEED 

AT  WHOtESALE 


Timothy.  Alfalfa, Clovers, Craases. 
t',ow  Peas,  Com,  Seed  Irinh  and 
Sweet   }'otatoefl.  Onion  Sts,   etc. 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


Oeet.  IB7 


■  H  111 
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hope  that  it  might  be  suggestive  and 
helpful  to  others,  that  I  am  telling  this 
story. 

Our    soil    is   medium    to    light   sandy 
loam.     This  is  a  tidewater  region,  land 
being   level,    with   an    altitude   of    only 
about  60  feet  above  sea  level.    Therefore 
many    of   the   leading   varieties   of    the 
North,    and    some    that   succeed   in   the 
higher  altitudes  of  this  state,  are  fail- 
ures here.     It  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance— or    perhaps    I    should    say   of 
first    importance — to    select    the    right 
varieties  for  the  section,  and  also  it  is 
a  great  mistake  to  have  too  many  varie- 
ties. However,  more  are  required  for  a 
local  market  than  when  growing  for  the 
general  market,  and  for  the  local  mar- 
ket there  should  be  enough  varieties  to 
afford   a  succession   and  some  selection 
throughout   the   season.       The   original 
block  of  125  trees  above  mentioned  has 
been  rather  interesting  as  a  test  orchard. 
The  list  of  varieties  planted  was  about 
as  follows:    Sweet  Bough,  Early  Straw- 
berry,   Maiden's    Blush,    Keswick    Cod- 
ling, Fall  Rambo,  Ben  Davis,  Paradise, 
Winter    Sweet,    Smith    Cider,    Winesap, 
Grimes'    Golden,    York    Imperial,    Falla- 
water,    Red    Astrachan,    White    Pippin, 
Fall   Pippin,   Fall   Strawberry,   Pennock, 
Holland  Winter,  Blenheim,  Carolina  Red 
June,   Early   Ripe,   Early   Harvest,   Vir- 
ginia Beauty,  Carlough,  Shockley,  Royal 
Limbertwig,  Rome  Beauty  and  Stayman, 
which   last  was   topworked  on   to  a   lot 
of  the  most  undesirable  varieties.  About 
one-third    of    the    trees    were    summer 
varieties,  for  which  there  is  little  sale 
here  locally.     Our  interest  is  in  winter 
fruit.      After    our    experience    with    all 
these  varieties,  my  conclusion  is  that  the 
value  of  this  orchard  to  us  would  be  at 
least  doubled  provided  it  were  made  up 
of    a    selection    somewhat    as    follows: 
Stayman,  Grimes,  Winesap,  Paragon  or 
M.  B.  Twig,  York,  Rome  and  White  Pip- 
pin, with  one  tree  each  of  the  following 
for  family  use:  Yellow  Transparent.  Red 
Astrachan,  Early  Strawberry,  Williams' 
Early   Red,   Gravenstein   and   Maryland 
Maiden  Blush.    Six  years  ago  we  set  out 
a  10-acre  orchard.     It  was  laid  out  with 
a   2-horse   plow,    rows   34   feet   8    inches 
apart   one   way  and   crossed  off   20   feet 
apart  the  other  way.     In  planting  each 
alternate  tree  in    he  row  is  put  in  as  a 
filler  and  the  fillers  in  one  row  are  op- 
posite the  permanent  trees  in  the  next 
row.     This  is  known  as  the  triangular 
01  hexagonal  plan  of  planting,  and  with 
distances  given  the  permanent  trees  are 
40  feet  apart  each  way,  with  31  trees  to 
the    acre,    as    against    27    trees    by    the 
square  method,  40x40  feet.     This  plant- 
ing consists  of  Stayman,  Paragon,  Wine- 
sap, York  and  Nero  for  permanent  trees, 
with   Grimos'   and   Jonathan    for    fillers. 
If  we  were  now  setting  this  lot  over  I 
would  leave  out  the  Jonathan,  and  most 
probably   Nero,  and   only  half  as   many 
York  as  of  other  varieties.    The  greatest 
weakness  of  the  Jonathan  is  that  it  is  so 
very  susceptible  to  the  blight;  York  also 
is  badly  injured  by  blight.  The  Stayman, 
without  doubt,  heads  the  list  for  value. 
However,   It   does   not   keep   late   in   our 
home  storage,  and  we  need  the  Winesap 
and  Paragon  to  continue  the  season.  The 
Grimes'    has    made    the    greatest    fame 
among   consumers  here,   but   its   season 
for  keeping  is  very  limited.     The  White 
Pippin   is  of  similar  quality  and   is  of 
value  for  us  to  extend   the  season   into 
late  winter. 

We  have  always  followed  clean  cul- 
ture, plowing  as  early  in  spring  as 
possible,  continuing  regular  cultivation 
until  in  July,  when  we  stop  working,  at 
that  time  seeding  with  crimson  clover 
for  a  cover  crop.  In  the  young  orchard 
we  have  followed  inter-cropplng  with 
potatoes   and    tomatoes,    following   each 


Don't  Pay  Freight  on  Water 

Spray   >vith 


Irv     I' 


Ko  rir» 


FIVE  YEARS  of  actual  practical  experience  in  every 
fruit-growing  section,  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  has 
proven  that  this  wonderful  Spray  Material,  which  dis- 
solves instantly  in  cold  or  hot  w^ater,  is 

Efficient,  Economical,  Practical,  Convenient 

It  not  only  enables  you  to  produce  clean,  top-quality  fruit,  but  at  the  same 
time  reduces  your  spray  bills  25  per  cent  or  more. 

Note  This  Comparison 

100- lb.  Drum  of  Niagara  Soluble  Sul- 
phur Compound  makes  more  dilute 
spray  than  a  600-1  b.  barrel  of  Lime 
and  Sulphur  Solution.  At  the  same 
time  you  have  less  to  haul  and 
handle.  No  loss  from  leakage- 
No  crystalization— No  spoilage,  as 
Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  Com- 
ix)und  keeps  indefinitely  in  any 
climate. 

SPRAY  YOUR  TREES  WITH  St.nd.rd  Drum 

NIAGARA  SOLUBLE    SULPHUR  Jjf*,rrc?mi>".nd' 

COMPOUND  Thi^^iw  porroi 

AND  GROW  CLEAN,  HIGH  pow.lered    material 

QUALITY  FRUIT  S..^.^''i?°'«£iS^ 

AT  LESS    EXPENSE  Leakage  impossible. 

i«.8  ou    Ba..ou»    u.    ..qu.u   Write  us  at  once  for  booklets  that  tell  how  to  spray 
weighs  600  pounds,  of  which    aud  show   you   how  you  Can  save  25  per  cent  or 

75^    is    water    and    package.     ,„^„„  ruiltrniir  urtrav  Ttifl.fprifl.1  hilln 
Impofsiljle  to  prevent  leakage.     morC  Onjyour  Spray  maieriai  Olllh. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  to  get  in  line  with  {Soluble  Sulphur  users.— They 
are  the  men  who  are  making  money  in  the  fruit-growing  business. 

Use  the  coupon— Let  us  prove  our  statements 
to  your  satisfaction. 


St.nd.rd  Bmt.1 

commercial  lime  and  sulphur 
This    50     gallons     of     liquid 


Niagara  Sprayer  Company 

86  Main  SL,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

Maunfactiirer*  of  everything  for  gpraylug  purpose. 
Mmclilucry  and  Material.. 


// 


Bucket 
Spray 
Pump 


Sprasdng  Pays 


SAVES  your  crop  from  loss,  helps  tree  and  plant  to  produce  better  and 
larger  crops,  prevents  spread  of  disease,  insures  a  longer  life  for  trees  and 
a  longlTgro^ng  time  for  vines  each  year.    Blight  hit  potato^  in  inany 
states  Ln  m^nwny  million  bushels  lost.    Spraymg  would  have  saved  them. 


imm 


wr 


90 

Gals. 


prayers  in  many  sizes  and  vari- 
vant  to  show  you  what  each 

one  IS,  now  mey  are  maae  aim  wuaL  mcy    "•!!  do;      ^y,^^^\t!^^  f.^nw 
show  you  these  tools  and  write  us  for  booklet  descnbmg  all  of  them  fully. 
We  also  have  a  spraying  guide  which  we  are  glad  to  send. 

BatemanMTg  Company,  Box  14       Grcnloch,  N.J, 

AIM  Potato  Machinery.  Garden  Tools,  FertUizer  Distributors,  etc: 


ii»it. 


■  'vy^  d 


^S^CMM. 


^ill 


One  Barrel  ofSoo^lecide' 

r^y  ^ift  mAny  Tree*  a^e.  Three  l&^rrels^" 
*-   —^  Lirne5ul-fur^ -^.jtsfc 


••Scaleclde"  has 
Sweater  inTigoratiog  effect 
,^  your  orchard— kills  more  scale,  eggt 
and  larrac  of  insects  with  half  the  labor  to 
apply.    We  can  back  up  this  statement  with  facta 
coDceroine  the  Good  Results  tram  Using 

•*SCALECIDE»» 


LIMC  11    LIME 
ISULFURlSULrURl 


LIME. 
SULFUR] 


^6  for  our  i11u.t«.ed  booklet-"Prool  of  The  Pudding".  Tf'' 'T.^'PS^  Wri«  ^^"i^itl^^^  ^ 
Cottony  Maple  Scale.  Pear  Psylla.  Leaf  Roller,  etc..  without  Injury  ^^^^^-.^^'^tSi^d^^n^tC  Savet". 
also  oui  booklet -"Spraying  Simplified".     Lear,  the  dollars  and  cents  value  of      ScaJecWe.  in*  iiee  Dave. 

Our  Service  Department  can  furnish  everything  you  need  foT 

the  orchard  at  prices  which  sa^e  you  money.    Tell  us  your  needs. 

B.  C  PRATT  CO^  M*f  <  Chemlate       Dept.  R        SO  Church  St,  New  York^ 


Ute  NATCO  Drain  TUe— Last  Forever 

Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tils.  Otir  drain  tile  are  made  of 
best  Ohio  clay.  thoroucUy  hard  boraML  Don't  have  to  dig  'em  up 
to  be  replaced  every  few  yeara.  Write  for  pr'ces.  Sold  In  carlowl 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPERISH- 
ABLE SILO,  Natco  Building  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe, 
NationaJ  Fire  Proofing  Companj  •  1 117  Fulton  BuUdiag,  Pitflburgh,  Pifc 


IN  LAMOt  OH  SMALL  LOTS  AT  QROWtll'a  PHIOKS.  direct 
from  nursery  to  planter.  Safe  delivery,  P«"<"»*'  ■***"".2" 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  APPLE  TREES  TOP  BUDDED  TO 
FIVK  VARIETIES  —  just  what's  needed  for  the  home  garden. 
Buy  at  rock-bottom  prices  of  the  grower  and  save  disappoint- 
ment at  fruiting  time.    Get  our  Illustrated  catalog,  mailed  free  upon  request. 

WELLS  WHOLESALE  NURSEIIIES.  SI  WelleUy  Avefiiie,  DenevWe,  N*  V* 


SHRUB! 
ROSE 


THE  PRACTICAL  FARMEI^ 


crop  with  the  seeding  of  crimson  clover. 
However,  the  past  season  the  clover  was 
omitted,  because  the  growth  of  trees  is 
becoming  too  rapid  and  succulent  aud 
they  suffered  exceedingly  during  the 
general  outbreak  of  blight  last  season. 
Also  the  formation  of  fruit  buds  is,  we 
believe,  being  retarded  by  this  giowthy 
condition  of  the  tree.  Therefore  we  must 
adopt  measures  to  check  and  harden  the 
growth  of  the  trees.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary not  only  to  discontinue  adding  ni- 
trogen, but  also  to  lessen  the  moisture 
supply,  either  by  less  cultivation  or  by 
putting  in  some  crop  that  w.  draw 
heavily  upon  it.  In  the  lot  of  the  old 
bearing  trees  we  have  been  using  the 
crimson  clover  cover  every  year  for  six 
or  eight  years  withoirt  noticing  any  in- 
jurious effects  on  fruit  or  trees. 

We  spray  every  spring  just  before  the 
buds  open,  with  winter  strength  lime- 
sulphur,  1  gallon  of  the  concentrated 
solution  to  9  gallons  of  water,  and  then 
concern  ourselves  no  further  about 
seale.  Within  the  first  week  after  drop- 
ping of  blossom  petals  we  give  the  calyx 
spray,  the  most  important  of  all  appli- 
cations for  the  immediate  crop  of  fruit, 
and  the  work  should  be  done  most  thor- 
oughly. With  high  pressure  and  a  uoa- 
zle  giving  a  heavy  driving  spray,  and 
with  the  operator  working  from  the 
towe«'  of  the  machine,  directing  the 
spaay  downward  and  inward  toward  the 
tree,  the  effort  should  be  to  reach  the 
calyx  cavlfcy  of  all  the  little  fruits  with 
the  solution.     We   use   for   this  applica- 


pelted  iu  Uv^  we^*.  A^^sa  vly^lv  ftii^l 
we  spv^y  MS*^\w,  V\*^««-:i  \m\\\^i^  ^\^i^\\^\^ 
01  le*^a  wUU  a-^-^S»  INmh^s^^^  ssif  tty\V\l^yik 
mixtuve.  T»^e  ]^w\\ms  wif  M\i*^  *<\\\s\\\^. 
tiou  is  ta  KW^Wx^  \\\^  ^^A\\\\\  \\\-  \t,\^ 
brood  of  cadUw«  W^H\  HHV^  \\\^  \i,\^  v\IHtlv 

such  as  mAy;  trntfrn"^  m\\  «.y  ^xm'k, 
which  iiUwve  \\\s^  fvMir  U^vi^  v-^»\v  mwM 
some  se«aow».  \\\^  \m^  ^^^m  \^\my\,^. 
bly  SO;  We  me  IviM^Mey^  VA^^t^h^^ii^lvly 
with' bitter  vot  es^Aev\«U.V  m  >i^\^\\\\\\i\\^v 
Fall  PlMu,  <X\\\\\^\  Me»^  \H\\p,  ti\\^\ 
White  Pipi^iu.  \^\^.^\\\  \\s  M\e  \m'^  \si  \\\^ 
Fallawatev  we  Uttve  \\^\\  ^  t-^\\-  \\^\^^,  ^r 
success  in  ca«M-«U»»m  W  Uy  \m  \\^  >A\s\'. 
deaux  mUtme,  i'^'^W  ^\\\mW,  \\\\  \\^^^^ 
susceptible  vmleMett  i\\e  «vm  Am^U\(^Uttn 
Is  made  about  M\\\^  m\\  \m\  w\\mW\\ 
at  intervals  «r  tw«  wee^«i  \\\\\\\  fvMH-  ^\s 
pUcatiautt  me  mmie,  \\^m\\^  \\^  hrtvw 
a  duplex  spi^yev,  »Mtl  \w  ^s^xmM  \,\\\\ 
use  au  auMie  ««iii*|e  m\\  wtM^U  ^\\\\  a 
pressuie  of^huttl  nw  |HMthilt«  V\s\'  Ihw 
calyx  spiay.  ui  \<\\m\\  ^\\\\\\\\^  m^\\\^\ 
the  wind,  we  \m  H  'ii»i\e'^  m^W  \\ssf,t,\^_ 
with  a  piessme  «r  m\  \\m\\\\i^ 

To  keep  our  \\\\\\^\  rvtiU  we  sIimi*  Ih 
au  lubulatmi,  rr«tt^-|M'Hur  iimiu,  hulU  tit 
our  i)uplemeu(  uud  t'Hl'i'lttHe  Ituut^e.  \^\\ 
until  fieealug  weMllter  vm\\^  )hr>  leih- 
peratuie  or  thl«  imuu  Is  heMl  «ft  lim  rts 
possible,  by  llUMwIutt  tumit  H  tluui  at 
uiMhi  iu  each  ur  IWH  u|i|umii»i  nhj^e.  ^mi 
ciosiugMightly  (hnniMti  Hip  \.\\\^, 


^fo^tt  ar^re  9Mt/*re      .  »7 
"  9sMr/.M  r-r-  fCAtS   -  ». 


^*'"'*4*ff^»M; 


The  Home  Orchard 

(Concluded  from  page  23* 

and  Napoleon  are  the  favorites.  A  few 
old  residenters  are  still  asking  for  the 
old  Black  Oxheart,  a  deep  Ijlack,  ten- 
der species. 

In   peaches   I   depend   on   Elberta  aud 
Late  Crawfords.     They  fill  the  bill. 

The  York  State  Prune,  a  selected 
prune  put  out  by  the  DansviUe  nursery- 
nien,  is  equal  to  the  French  prune  «ud 
hardier.  It  equals  the  French  prune  in 
flavor  and  is  almost  as  large.  One  can 
sell  them  as  German  or  French  prunes, 
depending  on  the  demand,  as  they  are 
produced  from  sports  from  such.  An- 
other plum  that  should  not  be  forgotten 
is  the  Abundance,  rightly  named.  It  is 
a  popular  variety.  For  jams  and  pre- 
serving the  Shropshire  Damson  stands 
without  an  equal.  The  supply  of  this 
improved  plum  over  the  common  Dam- ^ 
t^on  for  canning  has  never  been  able  to 
fill  the  demand  here. 

The  Orange  quince  ends  the  list  ot 
fiult  trees,  as  I  find  them  right  for  the 
paying  home  orchard. 

By  planting  the  trees  with  a  good 
windbreak  against  the  north  and  west, 
such  as  an  older  orchard  or  a  woodlot 
will  give,  the  danger  of  storm  damag« 
is  less  and  the  surplus  fruit  can  be  pick- 


ed and  sold,  iuble^d  of  \\sw\^U\^  |(mm  fPPd 
and' waste. 

The  old  rule  ofreij  Vim\\Sm»^  \\^  ttiy 
fathej,  that  gr«Ml  blM(<l«^  «r  mmv  um>«  lilhd 
of  fruit  will  KivK  \wm  wo^N  Hud  wofiv 
than  mUed  orrhwr4»,  »imMm  ma  mn\  U^ 
day  as  It  did  i\m\.    \\my\^,  ^S^n^^^^  sud 

reduced  cjopw  ore  ^pt  Uk  fi^How  \S\^  IflfM^ 
aneage  of  tt«y  ^^^  SM\^\\I ,  m\i,\\\\- 
standlug  i\w  m^\u\  WMf  i^i  ^\m^\\\^ 
and  caring  fm  i\wm.  rU*i  mh^ii  tit 
chard,  while  U  (iatm  ^K,^ft  p^>  |/|^j||/,^  i„ 
BIMay  at  iiw  imnUmUnf,  in,  ttftf^t  »U 
imtura'u  own  c»wHw»,  W**  4(t  luH  f\h(i 
naturally  urown  WM*4Uti4»  ttf  UiH  tmt^ 
kind  of  Utmn.  AU  Hft*  Hum  fif  (mm 
mixed,  and  iur  thin  mitfihu  hUthf  hutiitt* 
htm  set  a  t:Um'U-  Ut  ^■H¥hUiuU  fihfUnt^n 
that  might  roma.  hmm  mni*  imiiPt  Htid 
the  SUM  U  nititi  Ut  ttUHtmfnmt  tttftff  ift¥ 
mixed  oivU»r4,  tmimit^ii¥  if  W¥  UHff 
used  out  he»4  itiutm  Ui  uM  mim¥.  Mtid 
picked  tlw  uoii  mt  ihM  iftt^m  tftuft^t'  M 

tr  evmy  turn  iu  m  fmlM4f  ht^  wti 
know  it  wm  u*n4mu  tu*t  imt  ttmitim. 
and  giv«  »  cr/>|^  itrmifnHp  n^itff  ft^^t 
The  miiui4  iu^mM  m;intr4  h  imt  h  ni**ti 
remQve4  (mm  ihitt  m*4ifttt  Up  n*iti4 
<aretaki?r  «r  n^i^  ^«  mfimt4  itHi  4\n- 

I  cover  thtil  hM  f^u  4^^^  ,^  ^1  /^  ^^^ 
aiiuual  mmuti,  l^u*M  mf  tt4fif-¥.   ffUtit 

.  the  iiiiic*-4  immM  mrUt^r4,  tm  Mj^  M^. 

I  old  folki^  Uu4.  iUM  kifi4  ^m  g^Wttfn  h&f$^ 
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Do  You  Raise  Corn 
For  12c  a  Bushel 

Do  you  believe  that  this  can  be  done? 

Do  you  average  100  bushels  of  corn  per  acre? 

II  you  were  planning  to  raise  100  bushels  of  Corn  per  acre,  at  a  cost  of 

1 2  cents  per  bushel,  how  far  apart  would  you  space  your  rows  ? 
How  far  apart  would  you  space  your  hills  in  the  row? 
How  would  you  test  your  seed? 
When  would  you  plant? 

How  deep  would  you  plant  and  how  many  kernels  in  each  hill? 
How  would  you  make  sure  of  getting  ahead  of  the  crows? 
How    much    fertiliser    would    you    use  and  how  would    you    apply  it? 

We  have  prepared  a  book  lor  practical  farmeta  who  aie  growing  corn.  All 
ol  llwse  pninu  iinH  m»ny  mor»  are  fully  covered.  A  caieful  reading  will  save 
you  money  in  the  future.  If  you  will  write  and  tell  us  how  many  acres  of  corn 
fwt  expect  Iq  raise  neat  season,  we  will  send  you  one  of  these  books,  eiuitled 

Ths  Foundation  of  ProfiUble  Farming" 

E.  Fraiik  Coe  Fertilizers 

Manufactured  only  by 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 


SI  Chambers  Street 


New  York  Gty 


What  is  the  Deming  Schedule  ? 

The  lieiiiliif  Hchednle  Ih  h  aprayiuK  calendar  l«.x22  Inches  in  Hlze,  listing  ull 
kiMdH  ..f  trecH,  tlie  peHtH  from  wliicii  they  .snUer.  and  the  beat  methodH  of  de- 
HiroyinK  those  peNtK.     It  lielpH  you  pick  better  pioilts  from  your  orcharda. 

How  can  /  get  the  Deming  Schedule  ? 

By  writlnir  Tiie  I»enilaff  (  ompany.  livi  Ue|>ot  8t.,  Haiem.  Ohio,  manufacturers 
Of  kimpNack.  bucket,  barrel,  tank  and  jM)wer  Hprayers,  with  86  years  of  ex- 
perlfncp  in  pump  couHtructlon.  Merely  nuk  for  tlielr  catalog  and  state  the 
n umber  of  fruit  trees  oo  your  land.    The  Schedule  will  be  lucluded  free. 

It  it  worth  my  time  ? 

YM-for,  nn  tlie  Department  of  ARrJculture  will  tell  you,  unless  vou  spray  In- 
telMaently  with  the  best  devices,  you  are  not  taking  all  tbe  fTult  you  can  grow 
to  market  And  you  are  not  getting  the  top  price  for  it.  Wise  spraying  la  a 
Simple.  Hmo  road  to  bigger  proflu.    Write  for  tbe  Deming  Bohedule  now 


AMr9§$  Th»  Doming  Company,  132  Dmpoi  Strmmt,  Sai^m,  Ohio. 


Spray  Pumps 

nd  iastine  qualities.    W.  mak«  or«r  300  s^. 

iiilsia«aof^aMMforallpiinNM«s. 

f '■..pie  oprsrini  on  a  larfc  Kale  and  wantinc  itronr 
tnsuif  find  no  eqiial  to 


Bamci  Doable  Acting  Bim^l  Pump 

All  workinf  parti  in  contact  with  liijuid  are  braw. 

Lar^e  air  chamber  rnabirt  one  itroke  of  Itandle  to  tu*-  

Uln  rtf>i.ly  uprar  two  minuiei  or  over.    Fined  with  luperi^T^itator. 
rhl,p,.,np  I,  everywhere  .  favon.e  witb  fru.t  ,rower^    W.  gj^: 

7le.  9S.M.     With  two  lead*  boie  and  nozzle,  flO.St.  ^  ^^ 

Barnes  Ail-Brass  Psrfsctiea  Backet  Spray  Pvip 

IL!!!^*'  "r^  !*"  •"""  •Prajrcr.     Made  of  teamlrM  braaa.    no      ^^^^ 

nr  rMT  lararar  froai  a^rarar  tMcialisU.     Catalog  free.     AJdie.i    '^•'•' 

"epartmamta^  Mi 


Wrilf  before  nrivani  •• 
I  f^r        OtaWMOA,  IOWA 


^  and  Dartura     fTi..!2riil^i""*"*  f*"   V^"^  f^ 
»>^«iwpMcuw^  ^in«*_P«M  "^Ina  yoa  San  iim1«.  nowa 


Cn.,  C»epc.  m .  «M  and  &*»  slT 
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II"  i^  whli  great  sorrow  that  we  announce 
to  our  reuderg  the  death  on  New  Year's  Day 
of  our  good  friend,  and  theirs,  Mr.  T.  B. 
Terry.  For  over  twenty-flve  years  Mr.  Terry 
has  contribtited  regularly  to  this  paper,  and 
"Terry's  Talks"  have  In-en  eagerly  read  by 
nearly  every  reader  of  The  Practical  Farmer. 
During  his  <onne<>tion  with  this  paper,  Mr. 
Terry  has  written  on  a  broad  range  of  sub- 
jecU,  lovering  every  phaso  of  agriculture, 
and  in  addition  has  contributed  a  most  valua- 
ble series  of  health  talks  through  which  a 
great  many  of  our  readers  have  profited  in 
ren»»wed  goo<l  health. 

Mr.  Terry's  death  resulted  from  the  re- 
rurrence  of  a  malady  which  afflicted  him 
twenty  years  ago.  at  whl«'h  time  his  doctors 
told  him  that  he  rould  not  recover,  and  ex- 
pected his  death  in  a  very  short  time.  In 
this  emergency  Mr.  Terry  exerted  his  indomi- 
tahle  will  and  courage;  he  studied  his  own 
rase  carefully  and  through  a  strict  system  of 
dieting.  MMTctM.  bathing,  etc,  he  restored 
htiniM'lf  to  perfect  health;  It  was  the  knowl- 
•■dge  and  experlenct*  thuN  gained  which  .Mr. 
Icrry  put  into  his  health  ariiiles  which 
have  don^  so  much  good  to  rcadfrs  of  this 
paper.  II  waa  only  when  the  wf^akenlng  effect 
of  advun<  ing  yeara  joined  bands  with  his  old 
uialady    that   he   auccumbed. 

A  boat  of  our  reador*  will  join  us  In  mourn- 
lug  i9i  thla  wlae  and  kindly  gentleman  whoae 
MlllMt  alM  always  waa  lo  aid  others  and 
give  tlieM  IIm  benefll  of  the  eiperlenre  whlih 
he  hlmaelf  liAd  gnlned  ill  rough  yoftra  of  loll 
a«4  A  vtMMM  Ught  acAlBM  III  I»mIiIi. 


Our  Orchard  Number 

IN  presenting  this,  our  Orchard  Number,  we  wish  to 
thank  our  many  friends  who  have  contributed 
to  it.  The  articles  submitted  were  by  far  the 
be^t  that  ha;K«  been  offered  for  any  of  oui*  ore^hArd 
num^rs,  Anifl  our  only  regret  is  that  space  does  tio't 
^pern^it  ^s  to  print  every  one.  The  contributioiis  were 
80  full  of  merit,,  and  the  subjects  selected  so  practical 
that  It  was  only  after  careful  study  that  we  awarded 
the  prizes. 

Ln  the  final  analysis  we  awarded  the  first  prlzife  to 
^  Mi-j  Jager  for  his  manuscript,  "The  Home  Orchard." 
his  article  is  of  interest  to  every  farmer  and  full  of 
help  to  the  professional  fruit-grower  as  well.  His 
experience  will  help  others  and  his  suggestions  are 
practical. 

Every  reader  will  appreciate  the  human  endeavor 
in  Mrs.  Hoffman's  article,  which  we  gave  second  prize. 
She  shows  very  plainly  what  can  be  done  where  one 
has  spunk  and  perseverance.  Just  how  the  old  or- 
chard was  made  to  pay  and  how  It  Is  kept  on  a  paying 
basis  will  be  appreciated  by  every,  reader.  The  sug- 
gestions she  offers  are  excellent  and  we  believe  that 
this  article  will  be  read  carefully  by  every  one. 

Mr.  Pike,  In  the  third  prize  article,  handles  the 
subject  of  peach  growing  In  a  masterly  manner.  The 
details  of  peach  growing  are  carefully  given  and  an 
exiellent  selection  of  varieties  is  suggested.  The 
hints  on  picking  and  packing  are  right  to  the  point, 
and  marketing  Is  not  overlooked. 

"Growing  Apples  for  Local  or  Special  Markets"  is 
a  tip  top  article  full  of  common  sense  and  one  that 
Is  needed  to  bring  out  the  home  market  development 
Idea.  Mr.  Sanger  Is  working  along  right  lines  and 
hits  the  very  root  of  the  marketing  question.  Of  th€ 
two,  the  growing  of  fruit  is  more  simple  than  the 
successful  marketing  of  It,  which  Is  a  problem  that 
must  soon  be  solved.  ThU  article  should  set  every 
fruit  grower  thinking  carefully  on  the  market  ques- 
tion. _^ ^.. 

You  have  already  noticed  that  our  Hoi^Eii*trttural 
Editor,  Mr.  C.  A.  McCue,  started  his  series  of  articles 
on  spraying  problems  in  our  issue  of  Jan.  1st,  and 
for  several  issues  will  discuss  tills  Interesttng^  HUd 
important  subject.  Fruit  growing  Is  one  of  the  prin- 
ciple branches  of  farming  and  we  are  pleased  to  see 
so  much  Interest  evidenced. 


Two  More  Special  Numbers 

WE  want  to  remind  our  readers  that  our  issue 
of  Feb.  15th  will  be  largely  devoted  to  the  sulv 
ject  of  Poultry,  and  our  issue  of  March  1st  to  the 
Oarden  and  Truck  Growing. 

In  our  Issue*of  Dec.  15th,  pa^^e  193,  we  gave  par- 
ticulars, list  of  prizes,  etc.,  for  our  Poultry  Number, 
and  in  the  Issue  of  Jan.  1st,  page  4,  an  announcement 
of  the  Garden  and  Truck  Number,  together  with  a 
list  of  prizes,  will  be  found. 

Much  interest  is  being  evidenced  in  our  special 
numbers  and  we.  want  you  to  write  of  your  experi- 
ence. Tell  Just  what  you  have  done,  both  successes 
and  failures;  it  will  help  you,  and  others,  tdo.  Send 
your  articles  In  at  once. 

Progress  of  Prohibition 

AN  effective  answer  to  the  charge  made  by  the 
liquor  interests  that  prohibition  does  not  prohibit 
is  contained  In  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  recently  submitted  to  Congress.  This 
report  shows  that  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  1,  1915.  there  were  42,477,492  gallons  less  liquor 
manufactured  in  the  U.  S.  than  during  the  preceding 
year.  Production  of  fermented  beverages,  such  as 
beer,  showed  a  decrease  of  6,381,263  barrels  from  the 
year   previous. 

These  figures  show  conclusively  that  the  death  knell 
of  alcohol  has  been  sounded  and  that  our  people  are 
l»eginning  to  realise  the  grave  dangers  to  our  boys 
that  lurk  In  the  saloons  and  drinking  places. 

It  Is  most  interesting  to  note  that  on  January  Ist 
the  states  of  ('olorado,  Iowa,  Washington,  Oregon. 
Idaho,  Arkansas  and  South  Carolina  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  Prohibitionists.  With  Virginia,  where  prohi- 
bition becomes  effective  on  November  1,  IftK,  nine- 
tOM  slates  will  be  In  the  "dry"  column.  Five  oilier 
stales,  Nvtiraska.  California,  Michigan.  South  Dakota. 
Vermont  and  the  territory  of  Alaska  will  vote  on 
Hialewide  prohibition  this  y^. 

Powerful  InUretls  are  at  work  trying  lo  block  the 
l^mperftoca  v«ua«  §i  •v«ry  turn,  but  tkey  ftre  losini; 


outi  Ri£rht  is  bound  to  predominate,  and  education 
win  soon  drive  rum  from  our  shores. 

Thd  argument  that  the  liquor  n;ien  use  so  frequently 
is  tha,t  there  is  loss  of  internal  revenue  to  the  govern- 
ment through  the  decrease  in  the  consumption  of 
liquor.  True,  there  may  be  a  loss  of  revenue,  but 
there  will  be  more  than  a  corresponding  saving  in 
other  ways.  Xfter  all,  the  lives  of  our  children  are 
worth  more  than'  taxes,  and  character  is  not  to  be 
measured  in  dollars  and  cents. 

In  Russia,  where  a  ban  has  been  put  on  the  manu- 
facture  and  sale  of  vodka,  the  national  alcoholic 
drink,  the  savings  have  increased  from  300  to  500 
per  cent,  over  previous  years.  These  savings  are 
largely  among  the  peasant  class,  who  were  largely 
addicted  to  the  use  of  vodka.  This  saving  in  spite  of 
the  fierce  war  that  is  being  waged.  Is  nothing  short 
of  marvelous. 

It  is  our  imperative  duty  as  citizens  to  help  those 
that  are  weaker  than  ourselves.  We  may  be  able  to 
withstand  temptation  and  let  liquor  alone,  but  as 
there  are  so  many  that  can  not,  we  must  use  our 
efforts  and  influence  to  banish  it  entirely  from  the 
face  of  our  fair  country. 

Something  Worth  Watching 

THIS  year  the  state  of  Wisconsin  enters  on  an 
experiment  with  her  male  convicts  which  prom< 
Ises.  at  least,  to  be  interesting.  The  law  provides  for 
letting  out  the  convict  labor  to  the  highest  bidder  for 
work  on  the  hitrbways  of  thie  state.  The  bidding  it 
to  be  done  by  the  authorities  of  the  several  counties, 
the  work  to  be  done  on  the  highways  of  the  counties 
to  which  the  labor  is  allotted.  The  state  authorities^ 
by  Its  agents,  will  have  direct  control  of  the  convicts 
while  they  are  at  work,  and  be  responsible  for  their 
proper  treatment  by  those  employing  them. 

Convict  labor  has  been  let  out  to  private  contractors 
In  different  states,  and,  as  a  rule,  with  unsatisfactory 
results  as  far  as  the  effect  on  the  unwilling  wards 
of  the  state  was  concerned.  In  some  Instances  the 
system  was  a  disgrace  to  the  state  which  benefited 
by  it,  and  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  all  humane  and 
la<w-abidiA8  citizens.  Tb*  weak  po|nt  in  ttiis  pr^;Vate 
contract  system  was  that  the  convicts  were  under 
the  absolute  control  of  the  contractors  and  their  hired 
overseers,  who  had  no  other  object  than  to  get  the 
most  work  at  the  least  expense  out  of  the  men  and 
boys  who  were  committed  to  their  charge,  without 
regard  to  either  their  moral  or  physical  well  being. 

The  Wisconsin  experiment  will  put  the  convicis 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  prison  authorities,  the 
same  as  they  would  be  within  the  prison  walls. 

This  convict  labor  will  be  put  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good,  and  w^beVe  k  will  come  in  the  least  harm- 
ful competition  with  free,  full  paid  labor.  Heretofore 
the  inmates  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Prison  have  been 
eihployed  In  the  manufacture  of  binding  twine,  shoes, 
furniture  and  other  articles  of  domestic  production, 
which  have  come  into  direct  competition  with  the  bet- 
ter paid  labor  of  free  men  and  women,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  latter.  Hereafter,  If  the  experiment  is  a 
success,  this  labor  will  be  employed  for  several 
months  in  the  year  on  work  for  which  it  is  at  times 
difficult  to  get  other  labor  in  reqi^ired  abundance,  and 
at  a  less  cost.  Good  roads  arr  coming  more  and  mors 
to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  prime  necessities  in 
profitable  and  up-to-date  farming.  Prison  labor,  un- 
der the  Wisconsin  idea,  ought  to  be  able  to  make  them. 

And  if  this  Wisconsin  idea  should  be  a  success, 
prison  labor  might  also  be  profitably  used  in  iMlpinc 
to  save  the  crops,  and  be  a  direct  help  to  many  a 
farmer  in  a  tight  place  during  the  harvest  months. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

"Alfalfa  in  Delaware,"  by  A.  E.  Grantham  (who. 
as  our  readers  know,  is  editor  of  our  Soils  and 
Field  Crops  Dept.).  Is  the  title  of  Bulletin  No.  110, 
Issued  by  the  Delaware  College  Experiment  Station 
at  Newark,  Del.  This  bulletin  covers  every  phase  of 
alfalfa  growing  in  this  section  in  a  most  comprehen- 
sive manner  and  should  be  studied  by  every  farmer. 
It  Is  practical,  authentic  and  up  to  the  minute. 

Stock  raisers  and  veterinarians  generally  will  be 
Interested  In  Bulletin  No.  370.  issued  by  .^he  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  "Bxpsri- 
ments  In  Vaccination  Against  Anthrax." 

Those  Interested  In  the  methods  of  pruning  and 
training  used  in  this  country  will  find  them  lUus- 
t  rated  and  described  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  471, 
entitled,  "Grape  Propagation,  Pninlng  and  Trainlnt." 
Department  of  Agrlculturs,   Washington,  D.  a 


SECOND  PRIZE  ARTICLE 

Fruit  -i-  Stick-toit-iveness  =  Success 

By  MRS.  CAL  HOFFMAN 

After  spending  our  first  two  years  of  fruit  to  perfection  both  In  size  and 
married  life  in  a  little,  poorly  built  |  color.  We  keep  a  horse,  cow,  3  to  5 
house  and  a  bit  of  garden,  and  paying  \  hogs  and  100  chickens,  and  all  the  avail- 
$50   a   year    rent,   both   husband    and    I   able  manure  we   put   to   the  trees   and 


This 


toiling  for  a  bare  existence,  we  conclud- 
ed that  if  we  ever  wanted  to  enjoy  any 
of  the  real  comforts  of  life  we  must 
steer  into  anothsr  channel  than  he  be- 
ing a  stationary  engineer.  So  suiting 
the  act  to  the  conclusion,  we  purchased 
our  present  place  of  habitation,  consist- 
ing of  a  house  and  barn  sadly  in  need 
of  repair,  and  18  acres  of  land.  We 
started  with  practically  nothing,  so  the 
judgment  almost  exceeded  all  our  earth- 
ly possessions.    The  only  things  I  could 


buy  commercial  fertilizer  for  the  crops. 
The  first  year  we  picked  135  bushels 
of  fairly  good  apples,  and  each  succeed- 
ing year  they  have  improved  in  quan- 
tity and  quality.  This  fall  we  picked 
over  800  bushels.  Our  winter  apples  we 
sell  to  dealers  who  grade  and  pack  them 
themselves;  we,  of  course,  haul  them 
to  a  nearby  shipping  point.  Our  sum- 
mer and  fall  varieties  we  grade  careful- 
ly, barrel  them  and  ship  to  Philadelphia 
to  a  commission  man,  always  realizing 
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see  in  our  favor  were  health  and  grit. 
The  land  was  so  robbed  and  starved  that 
weeds  were  afraid  to  start.  The  first 
thing  husband  did  was  go  into  the  or- 
chard (containing  about  100  bushy  old 
apple  trees,  each  one  representing  a 
thicket)  with  an  ax.  saw  and  pruning 
shears.  Quite  a  few  trees  were  dead; 
these  he  cut  Into  firewood;  some  the 
tops  were  nearly  dead  but  the  trunks 
were  good — these  he  "dehorned."  The 
balance  were  thinned  and  the  suckers 
pruned  out.  As  the  orchard  had  never 
been  sprayed  the  trees  were  crusty  with 
San  Jose  scale.  Our  courage  almost 
failed  us,  for  our  funds,  which  were 
scarce  to  begin  with,  were  now  ex- 
hausted and  nothing  In  sight  with  which 
to  purchase  a  spray  outfit.  But  a  gen- 
erous neighbor  who  had  previously  tast- 
ed of  poverty's  cup.  came  to  our  rescue 
and  loaned  us  his  outfit.  We  purchased 
lime-sulphur  by  giving  a  note,  and  I 
pumped  for  husband  to  spray,  and  we 
literally  soaked  those  old  trees. 

I  much  prefer  lime-sulphur  to  oil 
sprays.  First,  lime-sulphur  is  death  to 
fungous  diseases.  Second,  it  never  in- 
jures trees,  while  I  have  known  trees  to 
die  from  the  excessive  use  of  oils.  In 
blossom  time  we  sprayed  twice  with 
arsenate  of  lead  for  codling  moth.  The 
orchard  had  been  in  sod.  I  believe,  for 
40  years.  Husband  plowed  this  down 
and  planted  to  corn,  and  since  then  he 
rotates  crops,  not  expegtlng  much  crop, 
of    course,    but    the    tillage    brings    the 


good  prices.  In  the  meantime  we  set 
the  entire  place  to  peach  and  apple  trees. 
While  these  trees  are  small  we  plant 
grain  crops  between  and  some  truck, 
such  as  strawberries,  raspberries,  dew- 
berries, asparagus,  cantaloupes  and  gar- 
den truck.  Marketing  these  through 
the  summer  brings  excellent  returns  un- 
til the  trees  begin  to  bear.  Of  course. 
we  do  not  have  manure  for  all  the  trees 
and  then  we  use  a  small  amount  of  ni- 
trate for  the  apple,  and  potash  for  the 
peach  trees.  The  apple  trees  are  kept 
well  thinned  and  headed  fairly  low. 
Thus  admitting  sunlight  and  air  so  es- 
sential to  perfect  fruit  and  the  low  head 
makes  easier  picking.  As  soon  as  the 
fruit  on  both  apple  and  peach  trees  are 
the  size  of  a  walnut  we  thin  them,  pick- 
ing off  all  defective  and  surplus  fruit. 
Ail  the  faulty  culls  the  dealers  discard 
we  haul  to  a  nearby  canning  house,  get- 
ting a  fair  price  for  them;  by  so  doing 
we  get  rid  of  these  worthless  apples  and 
many  moths  and  insects.  We  have 
brought  the  land  to  a  good  state  of  fer- 
tility by  liming,  fertilizing  and  rotating 
crops.  In  the  way  of  improvements  we 
have  built  a  wagon  shed,  chicken  house, 
wood-shed,  spring  house,  brooder  house, 
hog  pen  and  auto  shed,  have  a  gasoline 
engine  with  which  to  spray  and  wash, 
and  Improved  our  house  from  four  to 
nine  rooms.  Installing  a  telephone,  bath 
room  and  furnace,  purchased  a  piano  for 
the  children  and  are  living  comfortably. 
Penns]tlvania. 
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tells  voii  how  to  protect  your 
trees  and  croj^s  from  the  rav- 
ages of  insect  pests  and  plant 
diseases.     With  this  book  you 
can  jro  into  your  orchard,  gar- 
den or  Held  and  by  the  illustra- 
tions in  the  book  vou  can  easily 
tell  what  pest  is  destroying  your 
tree  or  crop  and  how  to  combat 

it.  You  need  this  book  because  you  can- 
not tirow  perfect  fruit,  potato  or  truck  crops 
without  spraying,  and  you  must  know  all 
about  the  different  pests  and  the  remedy  to 
use  to  get  the  best  results.  Our  own  29  years 
of  experience  and  the  best  information  obtainable  from  the 
Experiment  Stations  and  the  United  States  Department  of 
.'Xiiriculture  are  covered  in  this  valuable  book.  It  contains 
74  illustrations  of  insect  and  fungous  pests.  Used  as  a 
text  book  in  many  of  the  Agricultural  Schools.  Perfect 
crops  are  the  pride  of  all  progressive  growers,  and  there  is 
no  reward  so  great  as  the  satisfaction  and  profit  that 
come  from  the  finest  crops  in  your  community. 
Decide  NOW  to  investigate  this  spraying  proposi- 
tion that  has  been  bothering  you  for  a  long  time. 

Hurst  Sprayers 

Have  Stood  the  Test  of  29  Years 
THArS  THE  TEST  OF  QUALITY 

The  United  States  Government  as  well  as  many 
of  the  State  Experiment  Stations  use  Hurst  Sprayers 
because  the  quality  and  construction  are  of  the  very 
best.  Any  Hurst  Sprayer  you  buy  is  absolutely  cer- 
tain to  give  you  the  very  best  of  service  and  satis- 
faction. Over  100.000  users  can  testify  to  that.  Yo»i 
will  find  in  our  big  line  comprising 

32  DIFFERENT  STYLES 

just  the  sprayer  you  need  for  your  work.  We  give 
you  here  only  a  few  extracts  from  letters  from  users 
to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  they  think  of  Hurst 
Sprayers.  We  will  gladly  furnish  you  the  names  and 
a  long  list  of  testimonials  on  request. 

About  the  Man-Power  Sprayer 

*'I  have  used  one  of  your  No.  3  Man-Power  Sprayers 
for  the  last  eight  years  and  it  has  been  very  satisfactory." 

About  the  Fitz-All  Barrel  Sprayer 

**I  have  used  vour  sprayer  with  perfect  satisfaction  for 
four  vears,  and  as  I  am  about  to  try  another  sprayer  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  have  your  catalog." 

About  the  Hor»e-Power  Sprayer 

"I  do  not  think  of  any  implement  on  the  farm  that  is 
giving  us  the  entire  satisfaction  that  the  sprayer  is.  It  has 
not  been  out  of  order  since  the  day  we  started  it.  The 
results  of  the  work  done  by  the  sprayer  are  more  than 
satisfactory.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  refer  anyone  to 
us  who  might  be  interested!" 

About  the  Acme  Power  Sprayer 

"I  hare  used  one  of  your  power  sprayers  in  taking  care 
of  40  acres  of  orchard,  with  splendid  success.  The  engine 
runs  as  steady  as  a  clock,  giving  all  the  power  and  pressure 
needed  and  cloing  the  work  thoroughly  in  every  way." 

IT  PAYS  TO  SPRAY 
THE  HURST  WAY 

year  after  year.     It's  the  only   protection  you  can 
get  for  your  crops.      In  these  days  when  insect  and 
fungous  pests  are  ever  on  the   mcrease,  spraying  is 
absolutely  necessary.     The  only  growers  who  made 
money  out  of  their  fruit  or  potatoes  this  past  season 
were  those  who  sprayed  and  sprayed 
thoroughly.     Write  to-dav  for  our 
Big  FREE  Book,  "Why.  How  and 
When  to  Spray. "and  name  of  nearest 
dealer,  and  make  a  profit  out  of  your 
fruit  and  truck  crops  this  season.    A 
postal  will  do.  or  use  this  coupon  t^" 

The  H.  L.  Horst  Manufacturing  Co. 

2624  North  St.,  Canton,  O.  i  Namm. 
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AcHW  ftmtr  Sprajrer 

The  H.  L.  Hurst  Manufacturing  Co. 

2624  North  St..  Caston.  O. 

Send  me  vour    Cataloc.    Spravinf    C.uide    and    infor- 
mjtion    on    the    fprayer    marked    with    an   X  belo« . 

.Man- Power    Potato    and    Orchard     Sprarer 

Hor>e-Power    Potato    and    Orchard   Sprayer 

I-"'**-*"   Barrel  Sprayer 
er  Orchard  Sprayer 
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THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 
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npHL  better  you  sprmy ,  the  more  your  orchards 
X  P*y.  Hish  PreMure  Spraying:  is  100%  effl- 
dent.  It  gives  a  finer  mist,  better  penetra- 
tion.  sayes  time  and  solation.  60  STYLES  of 
hand  and  power  sprayers  for  small  or  larse  or- 
chards. Sind  postal  for  PREl!;  I300K42  on 
High  Pressore  Spraying  and  64  pas*  eatal^. 
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Succeed   Where   Others    Fail 
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THIRD  PRIZE  ARTICLE 


Peach  Growing  in  the  South  Mountain 


Fruit  Belt 


By 
DAN  V.  PIKE 


I  will  first  give  an  account  of  our 
methods  and  end  by  giving  a  little  his- 
tory of  my  experience  on  a  small  farm. 

Fruit  growing  has  became  a  matter  of 
very  much  study  if  you  wish  to  make  a 
success  of  it.  The  most  essential  things 
to  consider  are  to  select  proper  location, 
right  varieties,  cultivation  or  mulch, 
pruning,  thinning,  spraying  and  finally 
marketing  the  fruit.  With  us  we  prefer 
well  drained  ground  with  a  northern  or 
western  exposure,  as  eastern  or  southern 
exposures  cause  the  buds  to  move  too 
early  in  the  spring,  and  therefore  sub- 
jects them  to  late  spring  freezing.  We 
prefer  clean  cultivation  on  account  of 
having  some  very  dry  seasons  and  we 
can  hold  the  moisture  better  by  cultiva- 


have  less  thinning  to  do  In  the  spring 
and  summer  when  you  are  so  busy.  In 
thinning  we  aim  to  have  the  fruit  dis- 
tributed not  less  than  3  inches  apart. 

Now  we  come  to  spraying,  which  is 
very  important.  If  spraying  is  not  done 
thoroughly  it  may  as  well  not  be  done 
at  all,  as  it  would  be  time  and  money 
wasted.  Lime-sulphur  is  the  best  spray 
material,  and  should  be  used  while  the 
trees  are  dormant.  But  to  derive  the 
greatest  benefit  it  should  be  done  late  in 
the  spring,  just  so  you  finish  before  the 
buds  begin  to  open.  By  spraying  at  this 
time  you  not  only  destroy  the  scale,  but 
also  destroy  the  leaf  curl,  which  is  a 
fungus  that  comes  from  spores  in  the 
ground  early  in  the  spring  and  settles 


It  Pay»  to  Advrtiam  Fruit  at  Wall  a»  Anything  Ehe 


tion  than  any  other  way,  and  the  mois- 
ture is  very  important  for  fine  fruit,  as 
fruit  contains  a  very*  large  percentage 
of  water. 

Next  to  consider  is  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  The  soil  should  be  well  fertilized, 
for  to  grow  trees  and  a  crop  of  fruit  at 
the  same  time  is  a  very  severe  strain  on 
the  soil,  and  as  the  old  saying  goes,  you 
can't  expect  to  take  a  crop  off  every  year 
and  put  nothing  on.  We  have  found 
that  a  2-6-10  mixture  gives  us  the  best 
results,  using  400  to  500  pounds  to  the 
acre  each  year,  about  June  1st.  Great 
care  should  also  be  taken  in  planting  the 
trees,  for  trees  not  properly  planted  will 
be  stunted  from  the  start  and  that  is 
just  what  you  want  to  avoid,  for  the 
time  to  grow  your  tree  is  before  it  be- 
gins bearing.  When  the  tree  comes 
from  the  nursery  all  bruised  roots 
should  be  pruned  off  and  tops  pruned  to 
a  switch  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  high. 
The  holes  should  be  made  large  enough 
80  that  all  roots  will  go  in  without 
crowding.  Use  pick  and  shovel  or  dyna- 
mite, or  if  necessary  use  the  three.  By  all 
means  don't  crowd  the  roots.  We  are 
pestered  with  the  borer  here,  and  find 
the  only  safe  and  sure  way  to  destroy 
these  pests  is  to  dig  the  earth  away 
from  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  dig  the 
worms  out  with  a  knife.  This  should 
be  done  at  least  once  each  year,  but 
better  twice,  spring  and  fall.  This  is  the 
worst  enemy  of  our  fruit  trees,  as  more 
are  injured  by  these  than  all  other  trou- 
bles combined,  including  yellows. 

Pruning  is  another  essential,  especial- 
ly  with  peaches,  as  the  peach  tree,  I 
think,  will  stand  more  pruning  without 
injury  than  any  other  tree.  Therefore 
we  prune  heavily  each  season.  TTiere 
is  no  set  rule  for  pruning,  as  nearly 
every  one  prunes  according  to  his  own 
ideas,  it  depending  entirely  on  what  re- 
sults you  wish.  If  trees  are  not  thor- 
oughly pruned  there  is  a  lot  of  thinning 
to  do,  which  is  a  tremendous  Job,  so 
ii  is  better  to  prune  heavily  (which  can 
be  done  during  the  winter  months),  and 


on  the  leaf  buds  when  they  are  shooting, 
which  causes  the  leaves  to  curl  and  blis- 
ter. These  leaves  fall  off,  and  I  have 
seen  it  so  bad  in  a  wet  spring  that  the 
fruit  came  off  with  the  leaves,  thus  los- 
ing the  fruit  crop  for  that  season. 

The  proper  varieties  to  plant  is  not  so 
easy  to  decide,  as  some  will  do  fine  in 
one  section  and  be  a  failure  in  another. 
Also  the  color,  whether  to  be  red  or  yel- 
low, as  the  demand  varies  from  year  to 
year,  as,  for  instance,  here  in  our  mar- 
kets the  reds  always  sold  at  a  premium 
until  this  year,  when  every  one  wanted 
yellows,  and  lots  of  the  reds  or  whites 
had  to  go  to  waste  in  the  orchard.  But 
a.s  this  was  the  largest  crop  ever  known 
in  the  U.  S.,  we  were  glad  that  more 
were  not  wasted.  There  were  as  many 
as  50  cars  loaded  at  our  station  (Smiths- 
burg)  alone.  But  to  return  to  varieties, 
we  find  the  following,  as  named,  will 
give  a  continuous  crop  of  first-class  fruit 
from  Aug.  1st  to  Oct.  15th:  Carman, 
Hiley,  Champion,  Belle  of  Georgia,  El- 
berta,  Hale,  FYancis,  Smock,  Fox  Seed- 
ling, Piquett's  Late,  Salway.  Klondyke 
and  Bilyeu.  These  are  all  old  reliable 
sorts  and  can  be  depended  on. 

We  pick  all  our  fruit  by  hand,  haul 
it  to  the  patking  house,  where  we  have  a 
grading-  machine  which  makes  four 
giades  of  them,  and  this  has  proved  very 
satisfactory,  as  it  grades  the  fruit  more 
uniformly  than  it  can  be  done  by  hand 
and  does  the  work  so  much  quicker  and 
saves  many  extra  hands,  which  are  hard 
to  get  during  a  large  fruit  crop,  thus 
helping  to  solve  the  labor  problem.  By 
grading  in  this  way  you  can  guarantee 
every  package  to  be  uniform  through- 
out. The  half  bushel,  or  Delaware,  bas- 
ket has  been  the  preference  here,  but 
the  last  year  or  two  have  made  some 
changes,  and  I  believe  in  the  near  future 
the  bushel  basket  will  be  the  leading 
package  for  peaches. 

During  the  first  two  years  after  plant- 
ing  trees    I    have    used    melons,    corn, 
raspberries,  and  now  have  one  orchard 
with     curranu     planted     between     the 
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trees.  All  have  proved  profltable  and 
did  not  hinder  the  growth  of  the  trees. 
The  berries  and  currants,  of  course,  I 
leave  in  for  some  years. 

As  to  marketing,  we  have  a  fruit  grow- 
ers' exchange  which  gets  wires  each 
morning  from  the  leading  cities  and 
then  places  the  fruit  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Quite  a  lot  of  growers  sell 
their  fruit  at  the  station,  while  others 


ship  to  commission  merchants.  This 
past  season  we  were  compelled  to  resort 
to  all  methods  in  order  to  place  our 
fruit.  But  in  average  seasons  there  Is 
no  trouble,  for  there  are  generally 
enough  buyers  here  to  handle  the  fruit. 
The  principal  thing  is  to  endeavor  to 
grow  all  No.  1  fruit  and  you  can  always 
And  a  market  for  such. 
Maryland. 


FOURTH  PRIZE  ARTICLE 


Apples  for  Local  or  Special  Markets 


By  'WM.  E.  SANGER 


There  are  two  distinct  types  of  effort 
in  commercial  fruit  growing.    One  is  the 
growing  on  a  large  scale  of  standardized 
varieties   for   the  open   general   market. 
The    other    is    the    growing    of    special 
varieties  and  qualities  of  fruit  in' cater- 
ing to  the  demands  of  a  special  or  per- 
sonal market  or  class  of  trade.     Along 
the  former  line  of  effort  the  American 
fruit  grower  has  reached  a  high  degree 
of  attainment;   but  apparently  the  mat- 
ter of  growing,  of  fruit  for  a  local   or 
special  market  has,  in  a  large  measure, 
escaped  his  attention,  and,  therefore,  I 
am  led  to  believe  that  there  are  many 
communities     throughout     the    country 
which   offer   unworkid   fields   of   oppor- 
tunity  along   this   line.      In   support   of 
this   thought    I    would    mention    that    I 
read  in  a  fruit  paper  that  in  the  great 
fruit  center  of  New  York  the  local  mar- 
ket   is  often   neglected,   and    that   it   Is 
sometimes    difficult    to    buy    real    good 
apples  there  in  retail  quantities.  If  such 
could  be  true  tl\ere,  how  much  more  true 
in  country  towns  and  communities  away 
from  the  centers  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution.    It   remains   for  the  man   to 
discover   what   kinds    and    varieties   of 
fruit    caa   be   successfully   produced    in 
his  soil  and  climate,  and  also  which  of 
these   will   best   suit   his   conditions   of 
market     And  by  beginning  in  a  small 
way  and  putting  on  the  market  a  choice 
grade  of  fruit  in  an  attractive  and  abso- 
lutely  honest  package,  he  may   be  sur- 
prised at  the  demand  that  may  be  de- 
veloped  or   worked   up  in   his   local   or 
nearby  markets.    This  idea  is  especially 
impressed  upon  my  mind  by  our  own  ex- 
perience and  observation.    We  are  locat- 
ed in  Talbot  Co.,  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland.     In  this  and  adjoining  coun- 
ties very  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to   the   growing  of  apples    in   the   past, 
especially    winter   apples,   and   on    very 
few   farms   has   there  been   produced   a 
regular  supply  for  the  use  of  the  family, 
and   only    in    very    recent    years   has   it 
become  generally   recognized   that   good 
keeping  winter  apples  could   be   grown 
here.     On  most  farms  there  are  a  few 
old  trees,   usually  an  ill-assorted  lot  of 
summer   varieties. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago,  when  the 
father  of  the  writer  located,  with  his 
family,  on  the  farm  where  we  now  live, 
he  was  informed  by  our  neighbors  that 
this  was  no  place  to  grow  apples;  that 
it  was  no  apple  country,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  good  land  to  plant 
it  to  apples.  Some  Informed  him,  too, 
that  one  could  not  give  away  good  apples 
in  our  nearby  town.  Notwithstanding 
these  discouraging  remarks,  father 
planted  out  a  block  of  75  apple  trees,  as- 
sorted mainly  with  a  view  to  provide  a 
liberal  supply  for  family  use  in  sue 
cession  from  early  to  late,  the  selection 
being  left  largely  tj  the  tree  agent,  who 
was  a  resident  here?  Six  or  seven  years 
later  he  planted  50  more  trees,  mostly 
of  winter  varieties.  He  naturally  took 
great  delight  in  caring  for  trees  (and  he 
still  does  and  so  do  bis  boys),  and  with 
painstaking  care  and  attention  to  the 
little  details  he  almod  to  follow  the  most 


approved  methods  of  tillage  and  prun- 
ing. Then  a  little  later  the  boys  began 
to  study  the  subject  of  spraying  and  we 
aimed  to  adopt  the  most  approved  prac- 
tices along  this  line.  By  thus  giving 
careful  attention  to  all  of  these  abso- 
lute essentials  to  successful  apple  pro- 
duction, the  result  has  been  that  with 
some  of  the  varieties  planted,  the  fruit 
produced  was  of  such  quality  as  to  sim- 
ply astonish  some  of  the  old  residents  of 
this  section.  At  first  little  interest  was 
shown  in  apples  in  the  market  here,  but 
after  choice  Grimes'  Golden  and  Wine- 
sap  were  before  the  people  for  a  while 
they  began  to  want  to  eat  apples,  and 
the  consumption  and  demand  for  such 
apples  have  increased  very  rapidly  in 
nearby  towns.  Even  many  farmers 
come  to  buy  during  the  winter  season. 
And  were  we  to  make  greater  efforts 
in  selling  and  in  attempting  to  reach 
out  and  impress  more  people  with  the 
value  of  good  apples,  not  only  by  word, 
but  also  by  their  sampling  such  fruit 
themselves.  I  believe  the  consumption 
of  apples  can  be  further  increased  very 
greatly  in  this  vicinity,  at  such  prices 
as  will  afford  good  net  returns.  A 
branch  of  the  business  which  seems  to 
offer  opportunity  for  expansion  is  that 
of  filling  orders  for  barrel  and  box  lots 
to  be  shipped  to  the  cities  and  elsewhere. 
We  have  corrugated  strawboard  boxes 
holding  a  peck  which  we  use  in  sending 
apples  by  parcel  po  This  trade  has 
started  up  mostly  through  our  customers 
here  ordering  a  package  of  apples  to  be 
sent  as  a  present  to  their  friends,  who 
in  turn  tell  other  friends  of  the  fruit. 
To  Illustrate  how  this  trade  may  grow, 
a  little  incident  may  be  of  Interest.  Last 
winter  a  gentleman  from  Iowa,  while 
visiting  a  friend,  one  of  our  customers 
here,  after  learning  of  the  quality  of  the 
Stayman  as  grown  here,  ordered  a 
bushel  boxful  shipped  to  the  Mayor  of 
Philadelphia,  who  afterward  ordered  of 
his  own  accord.  And  this  season  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  filling  an  order  from  the 
same  gentleman,  for  two  boxes  for  the 
Mayor,  and  a  barrel  shipped  to  himself 
and  a  barrel  to  a  friend  of  his,  both  to 
Iowa,  where  they  usually  get  their  sup- 
ply of  apples  from  the  Northwest.  Such 
trade  as  this  calls  for  fancy  fruit,  and 
for  such  it  will  pay  a  special  price.  For 
the  order  just  named  we  received  |2 
per  bushel  box  and  $4.50  per  barrel 
f.  o.  b.  our  station,  at  harvest  time. 

To  many  men  whose  aspirations  are  to 
grow  fruit  on  a  large  scale  and  ship 
away  to  the  general  market  in  wholesale 
quantities,  the  above  methods  of  mar- 
keting, with  all  the  bother  of  details, 
may  appear  beneath  their  notice.  How- 
ever. I  have  the  conviction  that,  as  I 
before  stated,  there  are  many  locali- 
ties that  offer  an  opening  for  such  an 
enterprise,  not  alone  in  apples,  but  to 
include  the  various  fruits  that  are  suit- 
ed to  the  climate  and  are  wanted  in  the 
markets  of  a  given  locality.  And  I  be- 
lieve, to  the  man  who  will  have  the 
patience  to  properly  work  it  up.  it  offers 
satisfactory  returns.  It  is  with  the  pur- 
pose of  emphasizing  this  Idea,  with  the 


Friend  Sprayer  Exhibit  at  Panama  Expotttion,  where  thia  (ytmpany  wat  au-antrd  thr  Mrdal  of 
Honor  (hiph  nicard)  on  Power  Sprayeri,  Hand  Sftroyert,  l\ink  ftlUrt,  Shut  <>ff»  and   Suzttat 

The  first  Gasoline  Power  Sprayer  was  a  "Frieml"  and  year  after 
year  every  Friend  outfit  is  better  because  the  sugKestioii.s  of  its  users  are 
built  into  each  new  model  whenever  their  actual  exjierienee  shows  thai 
a  part  can  be  improved  or  simplitted.  Many  years  sko  the  Frltiul  motor  and  pump 
bv  a  unl<iue  construotlon  were  eoinbliied  Into  a  unit.  AfEaln,  all  parts  for  all  outtlis 
ale  built  In  our  factory,  each  specially  designed  for  its  work.  These  features  tCKetlitr 
with  standardization  of  all  working  parts— the  couHtaut  efl'ort  to  better  the  quality, 
ftnclency  and  strength  of  eacti  outtlt  make 

Friend  Sprayers  lor  i9i6 

the  most  reniarkal)le  line  ever  offered  by  a  company  whcse  outfits  have  always  de- 
served the  highest  respect  of  the  fruit  growers— Kvcry  machine  Ih  both  tested  in  the 
testing  room  and  given  a  working  tryout  before  shipping— So  when  it  Is  received  you 
knock  otl  the  crate,  put  on  the  whcei.s  aud  drive  Into  the  orchard;  complete  directions 
accompany  each  outfit. 

Furthermore,  the  outfits  are  not  cut  and  dried— you  do  not  have  to  bring  your  require- 
ments up  to  the  machine  but  each  outtit  can  be  modified  to  bring  it  to  your  individual 
requirements.  It  will  still  be  a  Friend  with  these  features.  .Neat  mounting— light 
weight— easy  drawing— short  turning— large  capacity— direct  propeller  agitator— com- 
bined unit  of*  motor  and  pump— quickly  accessible,  adjustable  and  detachable  parts- 
unique  pressure  regulator— complete— high  grade— guaranteed. 

Individual  Friend  Sprayers  for  Every  Crop 

That  Grows 

The  Kentucky  Tobacco  Products  t  ompanv  In  outer  to  make  HatisfRotorv experiments 
needed  a  sprayer  that  would  throw  a  very  fine  spray  with  great  force— They  asked  us 
to  supply  the  model  and  we  satlsfie*!  them— ProfChstir  Fitch  of  the  Slate  College  of 
Ames,  Iowa,  needed  a  machine  for  spraying  melons— we  built  a  8i)eclal  machine  that 
he  says  worked  wonders.  The  Hop  Cirowers  in  the  <ooperstown  «llstrlct  put  their 
problems  up  to  the  Friend  aud  report  the  sprayer  we  built  them  did  the  work.  \\'e  cite 
lhe»e  luslauies  lo  show  you  ILtt  It  will  i»ay  you  to  Kubuitt  your  sprayln?  problems  to  u.s. 

Mark  tite  coupon— send  for  the  Friend  catalog— tell  us  what  work  y«»u  want  a  sprayer 
to  do  tiud  let  our  expert  help  you  buy  the  most  economical  moiiel  for  vou  to  use. 
There's  a  Friend  for  every  man  wlio  sprays  at  a  price  he  can  afford  to  pay.  (iet  in  touch 
with  US  today,  .send  the  coupon.  <iet  the  catalog,  tiive  ns  enough  luforiuatiou  so  we 
can  advise  you  bow  to  buy  economically. 


Friend  King 


For  extensive  work  wlnre  it  i."  net-t^sary  to  rsrrjr 
a  large  amount  ot  spray  matcriHl  Into  thf  ort-liiird 
—large  wheeli*,  widetlres— -  lionH*  rtmiiKht.  cynrfSs 
t4ink  of  'JUO-'i'io  gal.  CH|>aclt.v.  proi  eller  uglUilor 
which  will  kef  p  arsenate  of  lead  In  niisp*  iiwloa- 
dirwtly  coniie«'t«l  with  pump  Hiialt  — Motor  Piiiup 
unit  saves  space.  Keep*  tieHrinK>«  and  Kean«  In  al- 
ignm«'nt  over  rouK>>  ground— m  rigid  and  fwure 
as  It  sets  on  comn>on  twae  liultfd  to  wHKonli*^ 
with  lour  bolts.evtry  part  uicessihle— prtsMun-  held 
find  relieved  hy  remarkuhic  resiilator— step  plat- 
form—stt-el  trurk- narrow  U-d  for  short  luriiiog— 
Western  tread  ennbles  use  In  |>otato  ttelds  — Motor 
pump  HupplU-d  with  .suction  hot>e  so  iioae  can  be 
removed  and  pump  cleaned.  Recommended  for 
use  In  orctiards  ol  ten  ai-res  or  more— delivered 
complete  with  wblffletrees.  neck  yoke,  tower  and 
two  bose  lines. 

"/  /ko»>«  t>fen  tniMy  spraying  trith  ttif  'Ftirtul' 
Kings  for  over  a  w*ek  in  oi«r  orchards— and  the 
more  they  run  the  t>etter  (hey  ti<oik.    Our  nriphttor's 

old sprayer  f/ave  out  on  hiM  and  I  am  seiidinp 

him  over  a  'Frimd'  to  finish  the  iob.  The  (Wyr 
nozzle  is  a  wonder  and  I  <im  using  only  two  to  an 
outfl'  where  I  have  tteen  using  four  angle  nozzles  be- 
for*.  They  put  it  throuph  a  tree  withfi  »in  SOo  lbs.  fo 
309  Ibe.  pressure."      jf  (.  CWOPWJX  Ax-on,  I'o. 

Friend  Lightest  King 

■  lAnniVXY  KIN(»  l8tl»e.SMALLF>*T.  I.ARiiK 
capacity  LIOHT  weUht.  HKJII  pretwure  Power 
Hprayer  ever  produced,  very  popular  for  combin- 
ation Held  and  orchard  work.  The  tank  holds  100 
or  ISO  gal..  th«  motor  pump  lias  two  tiose  line  ca- 
pacity at  high  pressure.  The  truck  is  I.KillT.  all 
steel,  Dl'RABl.E.  tlexIWe  fifth  whert.  Ttie 
machine  Is  equip(>e<l  for  one  or  two  honen.  equl|»- 
i>ed  with  one  or  two  hose  lines.  A  tower  Is  also 
furnlHhed  where  dealretl  al^)  field  atUchment  for 
npraying  pouto<>s  and  all  field  croiw.  TheaKiUtor 
Is  propeller  tvpe.  direct  connectt-d,  no  gears  or 
chaiiiM.  Kverythlng  Is  the  very  latest  and  BI-XT, 
even  the  oretinure  resulator.  The  tank  Is  CY- 
PREK**.  I,IOHTE.sT  K I  .NO  hss  a  very  low  <»nter 
of  gravity  and  cannot  overturn,  the  equipment 
Is  complete,  everything  ready  lor  service. 

"The  Lightest  King  wttrks  (tne  and  does  the  work 
well:  we  hare  enough  power  to  use  four  lines  of  home 
if  necessary."  Ho  write  Fsy  Brotheraol  C'oopers- 
N.    v.,   on    July    14.    IVI.S.  and    again 


AuKUSt  !•".  say:  "Irould  not  rtntvlnre  any  mote  of 
the  hoft  gtoutrs  that  Ihry  ought  lo  siirnv  thrir  ho^ts 
for  lire  aiul  so  many  of  thrm  u  ill  hare  p<,or  hoft» 
aiul  some  iiiit  auy.  ftur  yiiid  that  you  snu-  is  loitK- 
iiig  liur  and  tiv  gire  all  the  credit  to  our  't'ritud' 
aod  Btnrk  L'iff  :n," 


Friend  Queen 

Que*-n  lo  the  low  down,  ciil-utider  model,  under- 
nluns  M>  c<alleil.  It  has  alt  the  ra|>HClty  thai  KIN<> 
has  In  every  nay.  Owlnic  to  tta  I'NlQt'K  con 
Btru«'ti<>n.  Il^  <io~e  coupliua.  the  larue  wlieels  and 
wide  llreH  It  la  very  eaoy  drawini;.  The  tilth  wheel 
tatle.xible.  |>ertnlttinK  tiie  mach<ne  to  go  over  un 
even  ground  withnnr  an.v  protwttle  mlnallgnnient 
of  the  iM'd  «ir  working  parts.  The  machine  miik 
deolKiietl  many  years  aK<>  KverAthitiK  a>H>ut  It  in 
thoroughly  tried —nothing  expeiimental  wbat- 
STsr.  The  tank  ie  tYrRF>.'^.  The  propeller  ag  I 
Ulor  direct  connected.  The  latest  WI'>*TKRN 
our  l,AIU»FXTta|rt»<lty.  H  KilMMtE-HstHF.  unit 
motor  pump  is  uM>d  on  l>oth  Kln«  aud  Queen. 
With  the  Queen  outfit  It  Ih  |Mi«nit>le  to  turn  mtuare 
around,  there  tteiiiK  no  under  hraee  to  conflict. 
The  center  >:ra^  My  of  this  njochine  lt>  so  low  thut 
it  In  ImrMwnlt'le  t«>'over  turn  It  on  the  Meepe«t  hill- 
side. Koth  King  and  Queen  are  fiirulniied,  wiien 
■pecitie<1.  witli  towern  for  tall  trefff.  althmiKh  hi 
most  orchards  a  man  standlnK  on  the  top  ol  the 
tank  can  reach  with  the  spray  a!l  riulit.  Tlie 
Motor  Pump  on  QIKKX  is  ver>-  sctx^nlhle— the 
horses  can  be  turned  to  one  side,  giving  the  opera- 
tor perfe»-t  free<loiii.  QtKKX  is  very  easy  to  work 
around  —it  ia  s<'  low  for  Hlllng. 

"/  knoir  my  Quern  hnn  pumped  more  'sluf  than 
any  other  sprayer  on  etirlh  ami  it  stUI  runs  Jlne." 
r.  k.  torkTILI.OTTE,  HaverhUl,  Mass. 

Friend  Motor-Pump 

Tlie  motors  are  all  aiito  type—  perfectly  balanced 
—four  cycle— Hchehler  cartmretor- throttle  control 
—Jump  xpark  ignition  -xplaflh  s.txteni  uf  lubrica- 
tion— perfect  oiling  system  throughout,  one  oiler 
lubrlcatea  the  entire  machine.  The  pump  In  built 
to  the  motor— motor  and  pump  frame  all  one. 
The  pump  is  plunger  tyi>e,  double  acling,  qui<-kly 
detactiat>le  valven  and  neatn.  quickly  accessible  and 
adjustat)le  packinic  and  so  on. 

"  /  like  your  pumps  the  best  of  all— T  think  V>em  so 
murh  more  durattte  and  less  apt  to  get  rtut  of  order. 
I  also  like  your  <4ueen  style— ran  get  around  the 
orchard  in  so  tittle  spare." 
town.    N.    v.,   on    July    14.    Wiy  and    again    on  Pr,mono.  C\illf. 

Mark  the  Coupon — Let  us  furnish  the  right  outfit  for  jrou  to  use 

FRIEND  MFG.  COMPANY,     39  East  Avenue,      Gasport,  N.  Y. 
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BIG,  SWEET  BERRIES  I 

the  kind  that  melt  in  your  mouth,  come  I 
only  from  plants  that  are  started  right  I 
We  know  how  to  grow  such  plants,  ■ 
and  in  I 

OUR  1916  CATALOGUE       I 

we  tell  you  how  to  grow  the  Siraw-  ^ 
berries.  We  list  only  the  varieties  that 
are  reliable,  and  that  have  proved  pro- 
ductive and  profitable  in  all  Strawberry- 
growing  sections.  A  select  list  of 
Apple  and  Peach  trees  is  also  included. 
Write  today  for  a  free  copy. 

J.  W.  Jones  &  Son 

Box  Fp  Allen,  Maryland 


i^i*' 


MAULE'S  SEED  BOOK 

f  AT  1 Q1 A  Containn  ull  the  bent  things  in  Seeds, 
lwri9IO  Bulbs.  Plants.  176  panes,  over  800 
pictures,  with  Maule's  Asters  and  Pan-  p 
aea  m  color.  Write  today — We  send  it  tftt 

MAULE'S  SEEDS 

— One*  grown,  atways  grown.    Half  a  million 
successful   gardeners   plant  them    every  year. 

WM.  HE;iirRY  MAULE,  Inc. 

2127  Arch  Street  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

tr"  89nd  10 eta.,  mention  thta paper,  tee  vHU  inclone 
in  the  eatalogue  a  packet  qf  the  above  OIANT  Pansy. 


SEEDS 


Make  better  gardens. 
Al  1  are  teat  ed  for  puri  ty 
and  vitality.  Have 
been  giving  satisfac- 
tion for  over  50  years. 
Be  sure  and  try  our 

5  FINE  VEGETABLES  10c 

One  large  packet  each  of 
Bean,  Beet,  Lettuce, 
Radish  and  Tomato — 

postpaid.  All  are  heavy 
yieldingnnd  exceptionally 
fine  in  quality.  Try  them. 

Urge  CATALOG  FREE 

Gives  helpful  cultural  directions  and 

offers  strictly  high-grade  seeds  at  fair 

prices.    Write  for  your  freecopy  to-day . 

Tk  LmvlMi  Sm4  C0..  148Higk  St,  CshrtM.  Ohb 


STOKES 

SEED  CORN 

—  jrieldt  more  per  acre  — 

Thr  nrw  r.Uri  Stokn  S««d  l'atal<ic  UlUalmuttheSlokm 
inrthnd  whjrh  hrinici  i"  fu  only  "po<li«r*e<r'  nwda  it 
shows  th«  Biir*  wav  to  %n%  IvtlPr  rropii  Writ*  1><r  a  ropy 
(a4ay  Stokea  Se«l  «'«rn  in  grown  in  New  Jrrnry  under 
>Ar»i  ron'tilionn  »u4  iiithepirk  of  the  bent  earn  from  the 
hwilthiaat  pUiitx     S««h1  hriflit  ami  of  IiikIi  Kouiinatioo. 


IM-Bay  BrlataL  tt.S5  bns.;  C  bns.  at  t2 

■rdu  EMllafle.  $2  b< 
lMpr«vc«  LcaalMf.  n  b«s.:  C  bm.  at  tl.75 


Stokes  Eardu  EMllafle.  $2  Nw.: «  km.  at  tl.75 


ShimK^  bv  frftifbt       Writ*  for  i|iiantity  price* 
No  nstra  <tii.|fr  for  contAiiiprs. 


AND  _^^^ _^^ 

AMkr  Clovfr  nnd  Timothy  mixed.  PuDy  1-3  alnika,  m  bia 
barpain.  (ireat«it  hay  and  paature  combiaation  grown. 
WrMs  (or  Prmm  %mmmlt»  and  i<n  pa^catakw  and  rirrulan 


J  this  wondn-ful  graim  mixtore.  Beatn  anvthina 
*■■«■■  now  and  ridiculoiMily  cheap.  W«  handle  onfy  best 
ietted  re«leaoe«l  need  iruarant^ed.  Write  before  MWanee. 
A.  A.  MClUlV  SCCO  do..         aea  un         ClarMda,  totmi 


BUY 


FARM  SEED 

AT  WHOLESALE 


Timothy.  Airalfa.aov«ni,r.rasaef>, 
i«m  Poaa.  Cora,  Seed  Iriah  and 
Sweet   PotatoM.  (Man  S'ta.  eU. 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  &  BRO. 


t%1 


•   ialTiMom. 


The  practical  farmer 


January  15,  1916. 


hope  that  It  might  be  suggestive  and 
helpful  to  others,  that  I  am  telling  this 
story. 

Our   soil    is   medium   to    light  sandy 
loam.     This  is  a  tidewater  region,  land 
being   level,    with   an    altitude   of   only 
about  60  feet  above  sea  level.    Therefore 
many   of  the   leading  varieties   of   the 
North,   and   some   that   succeed   In   the 
higher  altitudes  of  this  state,  are  fail- 
ures here.     It  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance— or   perhaps    I    should    say  of 
first    importance— to    select    the    right 
varieties  for  the  section,  and  also  it  Is 
a  great  mistake  to  have  too  many  varie- 
ties. However,  more  are  required  for  a 
local  market  than  when  growing  for  the 
general  market,  and  for  the  local  mar- 
ket there  should  be  enough  varieties  to 
afford  a  succession   and  some  selection 
throughout   the   season.       The   original 
block  of-  125  trees  above  mentioned  has 
been  rather  interesting  as  a  test  orchard. 
The  list  of  varieties  planted  was  about 
as  follows:    Sweet  Bough,  Early  Straw- 
berry,   Maiden's    Blush,    Keswick    Cod- 
ling, Fall  Rambo.  Ben  Davis,  Paradise, 
Winter    Sweet,    Smith   Cider,    Winesap, 
Grimes'    Golden,    York    Imperial,    Fallar 
water,    Red    Astrachan,    White    Pippin, 
Fall  Pippin,  Fall   Strawberry,  Pennock, 
Holland  Winter,  Blenheim,  Carolina  Red 
June,   Early   Ripe,   Early   Harvest,   Vir- 
ginia Beauty,  Carlough,  Shockley,  Royal 
Limbertwig,  Rome  Beauty  and  Stayman, 
which  last  was   topworked  on   to  a  lot 
of  the  most  undesirable  varieties.  About 
one-third    of    the    trees    were    summer 
varieties,  for  which  there  is  little  sale 
here  locally.     Our  interest  is  In  winter 
fruit.      After    our    experience    with    all 
these  varieties,  my  conclusion  is  that  the 
value  of  this  orchard  to  us  would  be  at 
least  doubled  provided  it  were  made  up 
of    a    selection    somewhat    as    follows: 
Stayman,  Crimes,  Winesap,  Paragon  or 
M.  B.  Twig,  York,  Rome  and  White  Pip- 
pin, with  one  tree  each  of  the  following 
for  family  use:  Yellow  Transparent,  Red 
Astrachan,  Early  Strawberry,  Williams' 
Early   Red,   Gravenstein   and   Maryland 
Maiden  Blush.    Six  years  ago  we  set  out 
a  lO-acre  orchard.     It  was  laid  out  with 
a   2-horse   plow,    rows   34   feet   8    inches 
apart  one  way  and  crossed  off  20  feet 
apart  the  other  way.     In  planting  each 
alternate  tree  in    he  row  is  put  in  as  a 
filler  and  the  fillers  in  one  row  are  op- 
posite the  permanent  trees  in  the  next 
row.     This  is  known  as  the  triangular 
01  hexagonal  plan  of  planting,  and  with 
distances  given  the  permanent  trees  are 
40  feet  apart  each  way,  with  31  trees  to 
the   acre,    as   against    27    trees   by    the 
square  method,  40x40  feet.     This  plant- 
ing consists  of  Stayman,  Paragon.  Wine- 
sap. York  and  Nero  for  permanent  trees, 
with   Grimes'   and   Jonathan    for   fillers. 
If  we  were  now  setting  this  lot  over  I 
would  leave  out  the  Jonathan,  and  most 
probably   Nero,  and  only  half  as  many 
York  as  of  other  varieties.    The  greatest 
weakness  of  the  Jonathan  is  that  it  is  so 
very  susceptible  to  the  blight;  York  also 
is  badly  injured  by  blight.  .The  Stayman, 
without  doubt,  heads  the  list  for  value. 
However,   it  does   noit  keep  late  in  our 
home  storage,  and  we  need  the  Winesap 
and  Paragon  to  continue  the  season.  The 
Grimes'    has    made    the    greatest    fame 
among  consumers  here,   but   its  season 
for  keeping  is  very  limited.     The  White 
Pippin   is  of  similar  quality  and   is  of 
value  for  us  to  extend  the  season   into 
late  winter. 

We  have  always  followed  clean  cul- 
ture, plowing  as  early  in  spring  as 
possible,  continuing  regular  cultivation 
until  in  July,  when  we  stop  working,  at 
that  time  seeding  with  crimson  clover 
for  a  cover  crop.  In  the  young  orchard 
we  have  followed  inter-cropping  with 
potatoes   and    tomatoes,    following   each 


Don't  Pay  Freight  on  Water 


Spray    ^vith 


KifnRii 


I  I*     I'ow  cl«»  r     y 


FIVE  YEARS  of  actual  practical  e^tperience  in  every 
fruit-growing  section,  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  has 
proven  that  this  wonderful  Spray  Material,  which  dis- 
solves instantly  in  cold  or  hot  water,  is 

Efficient,  Economical,  Practical,  Convenient 

}}J^2^  ^r*^  enables  you  to  produce  clean,  lop-quality  fruit,  but  at  the  same 
time  reduces  your  spray  bills  26  per  cent  or  more. 


Note 


Comparison 


.Sulphur  Compound. 
This  100  poutidflof 
powdered  niatertul 
IB  equivalent  to  GO 
Railous  of  liquid. 
Leak  age  i  m  po«ai  ble. 


100-1  b.  Drum  of  Niagara  Soluble  Sul- 
phur Compound  makes  mure  dilute 
spray  than  a  600-1  b.  barrel  of  Lime 
and  Sulphur  Solution.  At  the  game 
lime  you  have  less  to  haul  and 
handle.  No  loss  from  leakage- 
No  crystalization— No  spoilage,  as 
Niagara  Soluble  Sulphur  Com- 
pound keeps  indefinitely  in  any 
climate. 

SPRAY  YOUR  TREES  WITH  Standard  Drum 

NIAGARA    SOLUBLE     SULPHUR    Niagara    Holuble 

COMPOUND  

AND  GROW  CLEAN,  HIGH 
QUAUTY  FRUir 
Standard  B«|,«I  AT  LESS  EXPENSE  ..„„.... ^^.„... 

comnaerclal  lime  and  sulphur.     ,,,....,  >»        i~ 

This  60  gallons  of  liquid  Write  US  at  oncc  for  booklcts  that  t«ll  how  to sprav 
ni'ln  Tnv^rT^'  °i"kit  a°d  s^ow  you  how  you  can  save  26  per  cent  or 
impomibieto  prevent  leakage,    morc  onjyour  spray  material  bills. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  to  get  in  line  with  Holuble  Hnlphiir  if«er«!.— They 
are  the  men  who  are  making  money  in  the  fruit-growing  business. 

Use  the  coupon— Let  us  prove  our  statements 
to  your  satisfaction. 

Niagara   Sprayer   Company    . v?^<?' 

86  Main  St,  Middleport,  N.  Y.  cm^Si^-^ 


Manafactnrcr*  of  cvcrjrtblng  for  Sprmylnc  parpoaea 
Macltlaery  and  Material*. 


Bucket 
Spray 
Pump 
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Sprasring  Pays 

SAVES  your  crop  from  loss,  helps  tree  and  plant  to  produce  better  and 
larger  crops,  prevents  spread  of  disease,  insures  a  longer  life  for  trees  and 
a  longer  growing  time  for  vines  each  year.  Blight  hit  notatoes  in  many 
•tales  in  81&— many  million  busbela  lost.    Spraying  would  have  saved  them. 

mOfiM  Sprayers 

fndude  bucket,  barrel,  power  and  potato  sprayers  in  many  sizes  and  vari- 
ety of  equipment  to  suit  each  man's  needs.  We  want  to  show  you  what  each 
one  is.  bow  they  are  made  and  what  they  will  do:  Ask  your  dealer  to 
■now  you  these  tools  and  write  us  for  booklet  describing  all  of  them  fully. 
We  aJso  have  a  spraying  guide  wliich  we  are  glad  to  send. 

BalemanMTg  Company,Box  14       Grenloch,  N.J. 

Also  Potato  Machinery.  Garden  Tools,  Fertilizer  Distributors,  eta 
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Oi-iL^  BaLrrel  ofSodeci 

^^  mftny  Treeift&A Three  Barrels 
kLinoeSufifur 


**8esladde**  hat 
■raster  inrlcoratlag  effact 
eayeor  orchard— UUsssoro  scale,  eggs 
and  larvae  of  Insects  with  half  the  labor  to 
apply.    We  can  back  up  this  tUtement  with  facts 
coDcaralag  the  Good  Jtesults  from  Using 

"SCALECIDE^* 


Srad  for  Ottt  intHttMed  booklet— "Proof  of  The  Puddlna 


Dcna  iw  OOF  iinwaMed  booklet— "Ftoof  of  The  t^ddinv".  Telli  how  "Scaleddo"  win  po>HI»ely  deatmr  Saa  Jose  aad 
Cottoay  Maple  Scale.  Pear  Psylla.  Leaf  Roller,  etc..  without  Inlury  to  the  trees.  Write  today  ior  tbia  FRBE  book  aad 
alto  oof  booklet— "Spraytnc  Simplified".     Learn  the  dollan  and  cenu  value  ol  "Scalecide.  The  Tree  Sam". 

Our  Serrice  Department  can  furnish  everything  you  need  for 

the  orchard  at  prices  which  sa«e  you  money.    Tell  tis  your  needs. 

B.CPRATTCO..  M*f*«Cli«miats       D«Dt.  It       Ck>  Church  St..New  York 


Use  NATCO  Drain  TOe— Last  Forever 

farm  drainage  needs  dtirable  tils.  Our  drafai  tile  ara  made  of 
best  Ohio  clay,  tkoravgUy  hard  haiaad.  Don't  bare  to  dig  'em  up 
to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
'?t?;  «A'S.*J.5*""'**^*""*"»  o*  *li«  famous  NATCO  IMPBRISH< 
at  ^  I  <»-  B^  ^^ —  ^  ABLB  SILO,  Natco  Buildhig  Tile  and  Natco  Sewer  Plpew 
National  Fire  Proofing  Company  •  1117  Fakoo  BoiUiaf,  Pfttsbargli,  FW 


!ILI^*f*"  ®*  .•''^*'*i_'-®T*  •▼  oeowta's  ratocs,  diroct 

?L'T'-525!^   *"  planter.     Safe  doUvenr,  penonal   attention 

MiS-"'.??t?fS2RJP*™"**«<'-    APPLB  TREB8  TOP  BUDDgO  TO 

_  SIPL/dSLII^-J"??  whaf.nooded  for  tbo   heme  canton. 

meet  at  freltiiitoI.-6oro«rte^»^c;'*Cr»'iS£?l^  "^  ««appoln^ 

WCLLS  WMOLCSALI  NUMSCRICS.  %\  WaNaley  Avenue,  DenevMa.  M.  V. 
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crop  with  the  seeding  of  crimson  clover. 
However,  the  past  season  the  clover  was 
omitted,  because  the  growth  of  trees  is 
becoming  too  rapid  and  succulent  and 
they  suffered  exceedingly  during  the 
general  outbreak  of  blight  last  season. 
Also  the  formation  of  fruit  buds  is,  we 
believe,  being  retarded  by  this  growthy 
condition  of  the  tree.  Therefore  we  must 
adopt  measures  to  check  and  harden  the 
growth  of  the  trees.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary not  only  to  discontinue  adding  ni- 
trogen, but  also  to  lessen  the  moisture 
supply,  either  by  less  cultivation  or  by 
putting  In  some  crop  that  will  draw 
heavily  upon  it.  In  the  lot  of  the  old 
bearing  trees  we  have  been  using  the 
crimson  clover  cover  every  year  for  six 
or  eight  years  without  noticing  any  in- 
jurious effects  on  fruit  or  trees. 
^^  We  spray  every  spring  Juat  before  the 
buds  open,  wiWi  winter  strength  lime- 
sulphur,  1  gallon  of  the  concentrated 
solution  to  9  gallons  of  water,  and  then 
concern  ourselves  no  further  about 
seele.  Within  the  first  week  after  drop- 
ping of  blossom  petals  we  give  the  calyx 
spray,  the  most  important  of  all  appli- 
cations for  the  immediate  ci'op  of  fruit, 
and  the  work  should  be  done  most  thor- 
oughly. With  high  pressure  and  a  noz- 
zle giving  a  heavy  driving  spray,  and 
with  the  operator  working  from  the 
tower  of  the  machine,  directing  the 
spray  downward  and  inward  toward  the 
tree,  the  effort  should  be  to  reach  the 
calyx  cavi*|r  of  all  the  little  fruits  with 
the  solution.     We  use  for  this  applica- 


tion 2  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  and 
5  quarts  of  concentrated  lime-sulphur  to 
50  gallons  of  water.  This  spray  is  re- 
peated in  two  weeks.  About  July  first 
we  spray  again,  using*  2  pounds  arsenate 
of  lead  with  3-4-50  formula  of  Bordeaux 
mixture.  The  purpose  of  this  applica- 
tion is  to  control  the  second  or  late 
brood  of  codling  moth  and  the  late  fungi, 
such  as  sooty  fungus*  and  fly  speck, 
which  injure  the  fruit*  here  very  much 
some  seasons,  the  past  season  remarka- 
bly SO:  We  are  troubled  considerably 
with' bitter  rot.  especially  on  Falla water, 
Fall  Pippin,  Grimes',  Ben  Davis  and 
White  Pippin.  Except  in  the  case  of  the 
Fallawater  we  have  had  a  fair  degree  of 
I  success  in  controlling  it  by  use  of  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  4-5-50  formula.  On  these 
susceptible  varieties  the  first  application 
is  made  about  June  25th  and  repeated 
at  intervals  of  two  weeks  until  four  ap- 
plications are  made,  usually.  We  have 
a  duplex  sprayer,  and  for  general  work 
use  an  angle  nozzle  and  work  with  a 
pressure  of' about  200  pounds.  For  the 
calyx  spray,  or  when  spraying  against 
the  wind,  we  use  a  "drive"  angle  nozzle 
with  a  pressure  of  250  pounds. 

To  keep  our  winter  fruit  we  store  in 
an  insulated,  frost-proof  room,  built  in 
our  implement  and  carriage  house.  Up 
until  freezing  weather  comes  the  tem- 
perature of  this  room  is  kept  as  low  as 
I>oRRibIe,  by  throwing  open  a  door  at 
night  in  each  of  two  opposite  sides,  and 
closing*  tightly   through   the   day. 

Maryland. 
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The  Home  Orchard 

(Concluded  from  page  23' 

and  Napoleon  are  the  favorites.  A  few 
old  residenters  are  still  asking  for  the 
old  Black  Oxheart,  a  deep  black,  ten- 
der species. 

In  peaches  I  depend  on  Elberta  and 
Late  Crawfords.     They  fill  the  bill. 

The  York  State  Prune,  a  selected 
prune  put  out  by  the  Dansvllle  nursery- 
men. Is  equal  to  the  French  prune  «nd 
hardier.  It  equals  the  French  prune  In 
flavor  and  Is  almost  as  large.  One  can 
sell  them  as  German  or  French  prunes, 
depending  on  the  demand,  as  they  are 
produced  from  sports  from  such.  An- 
other plum  that  should  not  be  forgotten 
is  the  Abundance,  rightly  named.  It  Is 
a  popular  variety.  For  Jams  and  pre- 
serving the  Shropshire  Damson  stands 
without  an  equal.  The  supply  of  this 
improved  plum  over  the  common  Dam- 
son for  canning  has  never  been  able  to 
flll  the  demand  here. 

The  Orange  quince  ends  the  list  of 
fruit  trees,  as  I  find  them  right  for  the 
paying  home  orchard. 

By  planting  the  trees  with  a  good 
windbreak  against  the  north  and  west, 
such  as  an  older  orchard  or  a  woodlot 
will  give,  the  danger  of  storm  damage 
is  lOTs  and  the  surplus  fruit  can  be  pick- 


ed and  t<oId.  instead  of  making  hog  feed 
and' waste. 

The  old  rule  often  mentioned  by  my 
father,  that  great  blocks  of  any  one  kind 
offi'uit  will  give  more  work  and  worry 
than  mixed  orchards,  holds  as  good  to- 
day as  it  did  then.  Insects,  diseases  and 
reduced  crops  are  apt  to  follow  the  large 
acreage  of  any  one  variety,  notwith- 
standing the  easier  way  of  spraying 
and  caring  for  them.  The  mixed  or- 
chard, while  It  does  prove  perplexing  to 
spiay  at  the  beginning,  is.  after  all, 
nature's  own  choice.  We  do  not  find 
naturally  grown  woodlots'  of  but  one 
kind  of  trees.  All  are  more  or  less 
mixed,  and  in.  this  mixing  alone  nature 
has  set  a  check  to  ravishing  diseases 
that  might  come.  Bees  work  better  and 
the  sun  is  able  to  encourage  more  the 
mixed  orchard,  especially  if  we  have 
used  our  head  piece  to  aid  nature,  and 
picked  the  soil  as  the  trees  prefer  it. 

If  every  tree  Is  an  outside  tree  we 
know  it  will  produce  the  best  results, 
and  give  a  crop  practically  every  year. 
The  mixed  home  orchard  is  but  a  step 
removed  from  this  finding.  The  good 
caretaker  of  such  an  orchard  will  dis- 
cover that  he  can  depend  on  it  for  steady 
nnual  returns,  hence  my  advice,  plant 
the  mixed  home  orchard,  one  like  the 
old  folks  had.  the  kind  that  always  bore. 
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Do  You  Raise  Corn 
For  12c  a  Bushel 

Do  you  believe  that  this  can  be  done? 

Do  you  average  100  bushels  of  com  per  acre? 

If  you  were  planning  to  raise  100  bushels  of  Com  per  acre,  at  a  cost  d 
12  cents  per  bushel,  how  far  apart  would  you  space  your  ro%rs? 

How  far  apart  would  you  space  your  hills  in  the  row? 

How  would  you  test  your  seed? 

When  would  you  plant? 

How  deep  would  you  plant  and  how  many  kernels  in  each  hill? 

How  would  you  make  sure  of  getting  ahead  of  the  crows? 

How    much    fertilizer    would    you    use  and   how  would    you    apply  it? 

We  have  prepared  a  book  for  practical  fannets  who  aie  growing  cora.  All 
of  these  points  and  many  more  ate  fully  covered.  A  careful  rcaduig  wit!  ^v-e 
you  money  in  the  future.  If  you  will  write  and  tell  us  how  many  acres  of  cora 
you  expect  tq  raise  next  aeatoa,  we  will  tend  you  one  of  these  books,  ealitled 

"Corn, 

Tke  FoundatMMi  of  Profitable  Farming** 


E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 

Manufactured  only  by 

The  Coe-Mortinier  Company 


51  Chambers  Street 


New  York  Gty 


What  is  the  Deming  Schedule? 

The  Denitnff  Hchedule  is  a  sprayiUK  calendar  16x22  Inrhcs  In  stse,  listing  sll 
kindH  of  trees,  tbe  peHtH  rroin  wbich  the.v  MifT'er.  and  the  best  metbodsof  de- 
Htroylng  tbotie  pesu.     It  belpM  you  plrk  better  profits  from  your  orchards. 

How  can  /  get  the  Deming  Schedule  ? 

By  writing  The  Iieniiofc  (  onipauy,  182  Depot  Ht.,  Salem.  Ohio.  manuftioturerH 
of  kuapHAck,  bucket,  barrel,  lank  and  poirer  xprayers,  with  S6  years  of  ex- 
perience in  pump  couHiruetlou.  Merely  ask  for  ibelr  catalog  and  stale  tbe 
number  of  fTuit  trees  on  your  land.    Tbe  Mobedule  wUI  l>e  Included  free. 

Is  it  worth  my  time  ? 

Yes— for,  hh  the  Department  of  .Agriculture  will  tell  yon.  unlemi  you  spray  In- 
telligently with  the  be«t  devioes,  yon  are  not  Uklng  all  tbe  fTult  you  can  grow 
to  market.  And  you  are  not  getting  the  top  price  for  It.  Wise  spraying  Is  a 
simple,  Hure  road  to  bigger  proflU.     Write  for  tlM  Darning  Schedule  now. 

AMreM  The  Deming  Com/taiky,  132  Depot  Street,  Salem,  OMo. 


SiMray  Pumps 
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ferefficiei 
•  99or  900  styles 


Propk   iprayinff  on  a   tercc  scale   aa4   wutlnt  erong 
PfcsMiie  find  mo  cqiuU  lo 

Raraes  Dooble  Actinf  Barrel  Pomp 

AU  worlunt  pans  in  contact  mnk  b<|«i4  are  brass. 

Larre  air  dwoiber  rnabirt  one  Mrolis  •!  biMUe  le  s«»- 

taia  sirady  sprsy  two  nininrs  or  met.    Fmni  with  tuprrior  arttator. 

Tkis  pump  is  rvrrjrwkcre  a  favorite  with  frutt  rrowrrt.     W«  faar 

asaaSMlMKliaa.    CoiBplete  with  S-taot  boM-  aiid  \r morel 

sis.  IMIL    Wkb  two  leads  bow  and  oozzlc.  |1«.M. 

Baites  Afl-Brass  Pcrfectisa  BwJkct  Syray  Paap 

tkc  kc«  laade  lor  small   sprayer.     Made  ol  scaoitcss  brass^ 
tbradik  casihr  taken  apart.  Price  (includmr  I4l  rabber  boae  and  morrie)  Ottr 
me  rmr  Sprayar  fraa  sprayw  seMaMsla.     Caulof  f rre.     Address 

tent  3^  Ml 
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For  Growing  Bigger  Crops 
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International 
Harvester 
Tillage 
Implements 


THE  better  your  seed  beds  the  more  money 
you  make  from  the  same  acreage.      The 
best  seed  beds  are  made  with  International  Harvester 

disk  harrows,  spring-tooth  harrows,  and  peg-tooth 
haxrows.  Our  tillage  catalogues  explain  fully,  but  read  here  a 
few  reasons  why  these  machines  give  the  best  field  service: 

Disk  harrows  have  adjustable  snubbing  blocks  for  making  the 
gangs  level,  and  bowed  set-lever  bars  to  keep  them  level  when 
the  angle  of  the  gangs  is  changed.  The  bearings  are  especially 
designed  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  friction,  and  make  the  harrows 
that  much  easier  for  the  horses  to  pull. 

Spring-tooth  harrows  have  frames  that  slide  on  the  ground  and 
keep  the  cutting  depth  uniform.  They  can  be  used  in  sod,  as 
well  as  in  wet  or  stony  land,  which  they  are  specially  made  to  tilL 

The  all-steel  peg-tooth  harrows  are  made  up  of  stiff  sections, 
that  give  the  lumps  strong  action  and  leave  the  surface  smooth. 

These  features,  and. many  others  that  are  money  makers  for 
farmers,  are  explained  fully  in  our  tillage  catalogues,  which  we 
send  promptly  on  request.  Write  for  one,  and  read  it  over,  before 
you  go  to  the  local  dealer  to  see  the  implement  you  are  interested 
in.    The  catalogue  helps  you  to  buy  right 

htemational  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Iscorpwmted) 

CHICAGO  USA 

CkaiN>>«>      Dstfii^f      McCoraick      MilwsokM      Otbon^      PiaM 


More  Potato  Profits 

MACHINERY  may  make  all  the  difference  between  profit  and  no  profit  in 
growing  potatoes.  Get  the  right  ones.  We  makecompletelinesof  planting, 
weeding,  cuUivating,  spraying,  ridging  and  digging  tools,  all  of  which  we 
guarantee.  80  years  of  factory  and  farm  experience  back  of  them.  We'd  like 
to  tell  you  about  all 
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100  Per  Cent 
Jlanter. 
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potato  machines  but  have  room  here  for  one  only. 

Pf^f^f^  Planters  P^^  ^^^  piece  in  every  space  and  only  one.  Im't  it  better 
*  *"^*^*  *  »«»■■»».»  J  ^^  plant  right  to  make  evcrv  foot  of  Kround  count  and  none 
of  the  rest  of  the  work  wafted  7  Saves  one  or  two  bushels  of  8ce<l  on  every  acre.  Sold 
^ith  or  without  fertilizer  diBtributor.  Other  potato  machines  are  Riding  and  Walking 
CuHiuatom,  Four  and  Six  Row  Sprajfera  ("lao  one  *rth  low  nozzles  to  reach  underaide 
of  leaves).  Potato  Digger*,  Weedtr*  snd  Ridger*. 

Ask  vour  dealer  to  show  them  but  writ©  ns  for  separate  book 
for  cnch  lii\o.  Sent  Frs*  to  all  who  state  in  which  they 
are  interested.     How  many  acres  aro  you  goinir  to  i>latu  7 

Batcman  Manufacmrtng  Co^  Box  15  -         Grenloclk.  N.  J. 

We  aiao  make  Harden  Tool*  for  practical  farmers  and  Sprayer*  of  every  kind. 
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FACTS  ABOUT  HARRIS  SEEDS 


We  tell  the  bad  (lolnts  about  a  variety  as  well  as  the  |{ood 
ones,  and  we  mnrk  the  |^>er  cent  that  Ktrmlnates  on  the 
laltel  of  every  lot  of  seeds  we  sell  so  the  purchaser  can  tell 
just  what  proportion  will  come  op  and  therefore  bow 
thick  to  plant.    No  other  seedsmen  do  this. 

Harria  Seeds  are  Sold  at  Wholesale   Prices 

We  send  .see«lH  direct  from  our  farm  to  yours  and  w>  can 
sell  the  best  seeds  at  h»w  price*.    Harri*  Neeii  CVx-n  Is 
bre<l  right  and  cured  rlfrht.     We  offer  a  new 
Sfc  big  dent  variety  this  year  that  is  a  wonder  for 

the  North— Hninper  cropoatH,  the  hlggestoats 
ever  raised  In  New  York  Htate— .S^rd  I'otatoea 
raised  by  the  "hill  unit"  method  of  selection 
yields  big  crops. 

WrHt  for  f>t»  ratnloifve  and  ft  yon  r»i«e 
vdCHahles  fir  Markpt  nsk  for  Market 
Oardeavrs  price  Hit  alio. 

tamtfk  HarH*  Oa..  Res  tfl.  (Vridwator,  V.  V 


Dormant  Spraying 

By  C  A.  McCUB 
•  Concluded  from  January  Ist  issue) 

The  fruit  grower  may  take  his  choice 
and  either  make  his  lime-sulphur  at 
home,  or  buy  it  from  the  manufacturer. 
There  are  many  excellent  commercial 
brands  of  lime-sulphur  upon  the  mar- 
ket. There  is  little,  if  any,  difference 
In  their  efficiency,  provided  that  they 
are  of  the  same  density.  The  strength 
at  which  these  commercial  brands 
should  be  used  depends  upon  their 
density.  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
product  is  a  rough  guide  to  its  chemical 
composition.  Density  may  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  either  specific  giavity  or  in 
terms  of  the  Baume  scale.  These  scales 
are  arranged  upon  a  little  instrument 
I  known  as  a  hydrometer.  The  hydrome- 
j  ter  is  put  into  a  sample  of  the  llme- 
I  sulphur  and  the  depth  to  which  it  sinks 
records  the  density  of  the  liquid,  and  the 
scale  is  read  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 
The  Baume  scale  is  the  easier  to  read 
and  many  people  prefer  to  use  it. 
Baume  scales  read  from  0  to  36  degrees, 
while  the  specific  gravity  scales  usually 
read  from  1.000  to  1.35v).  Most  commer- 
cial brands  of  lime-sulphur  when  re- 
ceived from  the  manufacturer  register 
32  degrees  Baume,  or  1.28  specific 
gravity.  The  density  necessary  to  kill 
San  Jose  scale  is  about  1.03  specific 
giavity,  or  4^o  degrees  Baume.  The 
following  table  will  show  the  dilutions 
necessary  for  spraying  densities  for 
killing  San  Jose  scale: 
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That  is,  if  the  lime-sulphur  purchas- 
ed in  a  barrel  registers  a  specific  gravity 
of  1.29  one  should  add  1  gallon  of  it  to 
9  gallons  of  water,  thus  making  10  gal- 
lons of  spray  mixture  ready  to  go  on 
the  tree. 

Many  orchardists  prefer  to  make  their 
ow^n     concentrated     lime-sulphur,     and 
when  one   is   fitted   up  with  the  proper 
cooking  appliances,   quite  a  saving  can 
be  effected  by  home  making.     However, 
for  the  man  with  only  a  small  orchard 
It    Is    usually    more   convenient   to    pur- 
chase his   lime-sulphur.     If  home  mak- 
ing is  attempted  the  Geneva  formula  is 
recommended.     It  is  as  follows:   Use  36 
pounds  of  stone  lime    (pure  lime  used 
as  a  basis);    80  pounds  of  high  grade, 
finely    divided    sulphur;    50    gallons    of 
w&ter.      When    lime   containing   95    per 
cent.,  or' less,  of  pure  lime  (calcium  ox- 
ide)   Is   used,  more   than   36   pounds   of 
lime    must   be   used — 38    pounds   for    9") 
per    cent,    lime;    40   pounds    for   90   per 
cent.     No  lime  should  be  used  in  mak- 
ing lime-sulphur  that  contains  less  than 
90    per    cent,    calcium    oxide,    nor   more 
than  5  per  cent,  magnesium  oxide.    This 
prevents   the   use   of   magnesium    limes. 
The  sulphur  may  be  either  flour  or  flow- 
ers of  sulphur.    Stake  the  lime  to  a  con- 
sistency  of  a  thin   paste  and  then   add 
the  sulphur.     Make  the  sulphur  into  a 
thin  paste  with  a  little  warm  water  be- 
fore adding  it  to  the  slaked  lime.     Mix 
the  lime  and  sulphur  thoroughly.     Make 
up  to  50  gallons  by  adding  water  and 
boll  for  one  hour.     Keep  the  volume  of 
the  mixture  up  to  50  gallons  all  the  time. 
When   through  boiling,   strain   into   air- 
tight  containers,    such   as   barrels,    and 
cork  tightly.    A  sample  should  be  taken 
and     its     density     determined     by     the 
hydrometer  and  the  density  marked  up- 


on the  barrel  for  future  reference;  un- 
less this  is  done  one  can  not  tell  how  • 
much  to  dilute  the  lime-sulphur  with 
water  for  spraying  purroses.  The  for- 
going table  will  give  the  proper  dilu- 
tions for  the  different  densities. 

Keep  the  barrels  tightly  stoppered,  so 
that  the  air  cannot  enter.  If  any  great 
amount  of  surface  is  exposed  to  the  air 
the  material  will,  oxidize  and  deteriorate. 
So  see  that  the  barrels  are  full  clear 
up  to  the  bung  before   stoppering. 

In  using,  stand  the  barrel  on  end  and 
Insert  a  spigot  at  the  bottom,  draw  out 
a  couple  of  gallons  and  bore  a  hole  in 
top  and  pour  in  about  a  quart  or  more 
of  lubricating  oil.  This  oil  forms  a  film 
over  the  surface  of  the  lime-sulphur  and 
keeps  the  air  out.  When  the  barrel  is 
emptied  of  lime-sulphur  the  oil  may  be 
drawn  out  through  the  spigot  and  use^ 
en  the  next  barrel,  and  so  on.  Freezing 
does  not  aeem  to,  injure  lime-sulphur. 

Some  orchardists  prefer  to  make  their 
lime-sulphur  for  use  at  once  without 
diluting.  ,Thi8  method  is  usually  effi- 
cient but  is  wasteful  of  materials  and 
different  .batcbefifemje  of  uneven,  strength. 
When  this  method*  da  followed  it  is  cus- 
tomary, to  use 715  pounds  of  stone  lime, 
15  pounds  of  sulphur;  slake  together, 
make,  up  to  50  ijallons  with  water,  boil 
one  hour,  st^rairi^into  the  spray  tank  and 
apply   immediately. 

In  dormant  spraying  it  "should  be  re- 
membered   that   efficient   work    is   done 
only    Avhen   every    part    of    the   tree    is 
j  coated;,-  Use  a  rather  coarse  n6zzle  and 
jat  least  100  pounds  pressure  on  the  ordl- 
I  nary  spraying  pump.     "Airtrigllt"  outfits 
may  be  run  at  a  lower  pressure. 

Queries  Answered 

Peaoli  illc-««llln«tM«  *tc.— .1.  ^^.  E..  Dela- 
ware, xrrltp*!':  "I  am  outch  lnle>ested  to 
I'l-uit,  c^peeiarty- p*'acli»"j.      I  hjrv«  ."*#0  onp'*<uid 

two  yeArs  nliT Yf "»*((lifi»>i  y'tai rjil 

lack  of  fuiulA  tm  art;onut  or  a  bad  venr,  bare 
not  houifht  ahy  ujor^.  My  Krandfather  has 
a  small  family  orchard  of  Elbertas.  They 
bear  heavy  cropH.  every  year,  and  yet  the  trees 
arc  vigorous.  Tinder  these  trees  there  has  , 
•  ome  up  at  least  100  ><eedlings  of  d^lra- 
l>le  size,  o£.  which  he  offers  to  give  me. 
.Some  of  my  neighbors  tell  me  they  are  worth- 
less because  they  are  not  grafts,  will  not  be 
Klbertas,  etc.  Will  you  tell  me  If  this  be  true 
or  not?  I  have  about  'J.l  pecan  trees  from 
my  own  planting ;  they  are  about  one  foot 
hisch  and  nave  a  straight  root  down  about  3 
feet.  Shall  1  cut  the  root  off,  or  pl.int  It 
when  transplanting?  Is  this  tbe  nature  of 
the    tree?"    ._  .    . 

There  Is  not  one  chance  in  a  thou- 
sand that  the  .seedling  trees  coming  up 
in  the  orchard  under  the  old  Elberta 
trees  will  be  as  good  or  better  than  the 
Elberta.  All  commercial  fruits — peaches, 
apples,  etc. — are  bedded  or  grafted  and 
do  not  come  true  to  seed.  If  you  want 
Elberta,  you  had  better  buy  trees  from 
a  nursery,  or  if  you  want  to  go  to  the 
trouble,  save  these  seedlings  and  along' 
In  August  take  buds  from  the  Elberta 
trees  in  the  orchard  and  bud  the  seed- 
lings to  Elberta.  If  you  have  never 
budded,  it  would  be  better  to  buy  direct 
from  a  nursery.  Occasionally  one  gets 
a  good  peach  from  a  seedling,  but  It  is 
rare,  and  a  gamble. 

Pecans,  like  all  trees  of  the  walnut 
and  hickory  group,  grow  with  a  long  tap 
root.  In  transplanting,  cut  the  tap  root 
oflf  about  2  feet  under  ground.  If  con- 
venient you  can  leave  the  tap  root  2V^ 
feet  long.  Make  the  planting  hole  30 
inches  deep. 

Clean  farming  prevents  many  Insects, 
weeds,  and  other  sources  of  trouble,  so 
clean  up  the  weedy  corners  and  unsight- 
ly places.  It  will  add  much  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  farm  and  increase  the 
joy  of  living,  as  well  as  the  weight  of 
the  pocket  book. 


Don't  forget  to  do  every  little  Job  you 
can  this  winter  that  otherwise  you 
would  have  to  do  next  summer  when 
more  busy.  A  little  looking  around  and 
thinking  now  will  help  make  next  sea- 
son's busine.ss  more  of  a  success. 
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The  ox  is  not  nearly  so  liable  to  the 
various  forms  of  colic  as  the  horse;   at 
the  same  time  it  is  not  unusual  to  meet 
with  cases.     Colic,  defined  as  "any   ab- 
dominal pain  not  due  to  inflammation," 
is  capable  of  more  exact  limitation.     It 
is   distinguished    by    certain    symptoms 
which  are  more  or  less  marked  in  other 
abdominal  disorders,   which   are  known 
as. "colicky  pains."     W*ile  food  of  poor 
quality,  of  an  indigestible  nature,   food 
improperly   prepared  or  not  sufficiently 
masticated,  sudden  changes  in  food,  etc.. 
usually   cause   diseases  of   the   stomach 
of  the  ox,  we  find  that  in  some  cases 
they  cause  painful  disorders  of  the  in- 
testines and  such  attacks  are  known  as 
"colic."    In  such  cases  the  animal  ceases 
to   eat   and    ruminate   for   a   time;    the 
pulse  becomes  full  and  bounding;   there 
is  moaning;  grinding  of  the  teeth:  strik- 
ing at  the  alMioraen  with  the  hind  feet; 
extreme    restlessness,    indicated    by    the 
movements   and   frequently   lying  down 
and  soon  rising  again;  turning  the  h*»ad 
around  and  bringing  the  muzzle  against 
the  seat  of  pain;  there  is  often  sweating 
and  frequent  passing  of  urine  or  faeces 
or    both-  in    sinail    quantities.      Hernia 
(rupture)    of  various  kinds;    strangula- 
tions of  the   bowels;    impaction  of  the 
bowels,   as  well  as  certain  disorders  of 
the  liver,  stomach  or  urinary  apparatus 
may  be  the  cause  of  symptoms  simulat- 
ing those  of  colic.     In  sueb'jcaBes  other 
signs  are  usually  apparent'wWth  .wimble 
the   practitioner  to  compl<^|te']^  df^»no8i«. 
But,   failing  Jthese,   we  inay.iusujl|ly  at- 
tribute the  signs  of  diserder- to, simple 
or  spasmodic  colic,  spasm-of  ^  f)ari^n 
or  portions  of  the  small  intestines-^T^en 
the   pains   are    paroxysmal;    that   is,   a 
period  of  pain   is  followed  by  a  period 
of   ease,   during   which    the    patient   ap- 
pears   perfectly    normal,    the    pulse    be- 
comes normal,  all  excitement  ceases  and 
he  win   eat  or   ruminate   in   a   natural 
manner   until    he   is   seized    by   another 
spasm,    when    he    again    exhibits    well 
marked   distress.       The   periods  of   the 
spasms  vary  In  length  and  severity,  but 
the  pain  Is  always  well  marked. 

Tkeatmknt. — As  It  is  a  spasmodic  dis- 
ease, medicines  that  relieve  spasms 
(called  antiapasmodics)  sl^ottldvbe  given 
pcomptly..  as  2  fluid)  lounces  eiach  of 
sweet  spirits  of  riltre  and  tlnctiire  of 
belladonna,  and  1  fluid  ounce  ^of  lauda- 
num in  a  quart  of  cold  water,  g^yen  att 
a  drench.  The  pati«it  'dhi^uld  not  be 
allowed- to  eat  anything,  during,  periods 
of  ease,  as  this  would  be  vei^  liable  to 
Increase  the  trouble.  The  above  dose 
should  l)e  repeated.  If  nejoessary.  In  \\<2 
to  2  hours,  and  at  Itlre  iiter.vfils  as  long 
as  required,  bxit  It  Is^iBeldom  tlift'more 
than  one  .or  two  doses  are  necessary. 
The  above  dose  is  for  an  ordinary  siaod 
animal.  If  the  patient  he  very  large  or 
quite  small  the  dose  should  be  larger  or 
smaller  In  proportion.  On  the  assump- 
tion that  the  trouble  has  been  caused 
by  the  presence  of  indigestible  food,  or 
food  imperfectly  prepared.  In  the  intes- 
tine, it  Is  good  practice  to  administer 
a  purgative  after  the  symptoms  of  colic 
have  disappeared.  In  order  to  remove 
the  cause.  For  this  purpose  the  ordi- 
nary paline  purgative  of  1  to  2  pounds 
of  Epsom  salts  and  1  ounce  of  ginger 
should  bo  given  in  a  quart  or  more  of 
warm  water.  It  is  also  good  practice 
to  give  rectal  injections  of  warm,  soapy 


water,  as  this  not  only  removes  the  con- 
tents of  the  rectum,  but  tends  to  stimu- 
late the  general  action  of  the  bowels, 
hence  hastens  the  action  of  the  purga- 
tive. As  in  any  case,  after  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  purgative,  nothing  but 
sloppy  food  In  small  quantities  should 
be  given  until  purgation  commences. 

Flatule.nt     CoMf. — Colic     in     which 
there  Is  the  formation  of  gases  in  the 
Intestines,  principally  in  the  large  intes- 
tine, is  known  as  "flatulent  colic."  This 
form   can   be  diagnosed   from   the  spas- 
modic form  by  the  symptoms  being  less 
alarming  and  violent,  but  of  a  more  per- 
sistent character,  there  being  practical- 
ly  no   periods  of  ease.     The  symptoms 
of  pain  are  constant  but  of  varying  in- 
tensity.    Emissions  of   gas   per   rectum 
are  often  noticed,  and  particularly  if  the 
small    intestine   is   involved   there   may 
be    eructations    of    gases    through    the 
oesophagus,     and     in     reasonably     well 
marked  cases  a  more  or  less  well  marked 
distension  of  the  right  side  of  the  abdo- 
men.     In   such    cases   treatment   should 
be   directed   to   neutralize   the   gases  or 
tause  theii    expulsion  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  up  the  heart's  action.  For  this 
purpose  2  or  3  fluid  ountes  each  of  oil 
of    turpentine    and    aromatic    spirits    of 
ammonia   in    1»4    pints   of   raw   linseed 
oil  should   be  given,  and,  if  necessary, 
repeated  in  2  hours,  and  again,  if  neces- 
sary. Rectal  injections,  as  for  spasmodic 
colic,  should   also   be  given.     It   Is  also 
good  practice  to  force  the  patient  to  take 
walking  exercise,  and  to  also  apply  fric- 
tion to  the  right  side.    The  acute  symp- 
toms   should    be    followed    by   a    saline 
purgative.     As   we   have  already   given 
considerable  raw  linseed  oil,  the  amount 
of  the  saline  should  be  less  in  propor- 
tion.    In   all   cases  of   colics   in   the  ox 
it   is   good   practice  to   make  a   manual 
exploration   of   the   rectum,   remove   its 
contents  and  follow  by  an  injection. 
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table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  49  year*. 
Band  and  power.    23  Btywa. 

n.M  to  <to.     nm  tihal. 

^  write  for  catalos  and  farm 
martiiftenr  bargain  boofc. 
TMB  A.  W.  STMAIM  CO. 


HORSES. 


Maret.  Malllona.  01- 
Hm.     Prired   low. 


Moroe  at  crade  horae  price*.    Ktallions  a  tpwlalty. 
C.  A.  AI»««M<ler  *f  C»..  Harrif  ■.  Wm. 

■k-__fc-___  Ut^mcg^^  Thirtef'n  Pur*  Bred  nirls- 
rCrCHCrMl  nOrScS.  tpred  P#reberon  Hulllona 
and  niarrs  All  M.iind  and  young.  Some  youoK  "'»•;*• 
sure  in  foal  for*Miu  toHOO.  Wni.Paden.  Green  vlll*.  Pa. 


0_^1.».^-^J  Black  Percheron  Mallions  for  Hale. 
KCM %m\erc%M        Some  eraH«!""n«  of  «>ih#rt. 
INAA4  4.  Mt'HKOm.  TOPBKA.  1W». 


CATTLE. 


Tf 


Guernsey  Calvei 

We  have  a  lante  hTd  of  Imported  Gueraat-ya  and 
offer  aooif  choic«»  cal  vew  for  sale.    H'l-iU  /or  HaltM  hMrrt. 

4M  r«Ba«ll  ■•! •<••■« 


CT  Q      I  Four  Imported  Jeraejra 

rOT   DAIC     Good    Show    Antmak 

Daughtt-n  of  Noble  of  Oaklaodn.  Gambo«rfl  Knight. 
Golden  Jolly  and  Stock welL  All  bred  and  yonng. 
tuberculin  tented.  Write  for  pedigree  and  photoa. 
PHcea  right.  Jeraoy  •!•■  r«r«i 


FREE 


POSTPAID 

wrnra  rM 
rr  TOOAYi 


My  Bis    New   Catalog    o< 


\OifitSii8  dates 


loST 


>/VnCfUfl   ^%llll  dividual.  2  jrra.  old.  re- 

^^^■O***^   *^****  gtatert-d  and  well  bred. 

BSBA  J.  If  •I«T,  ».D.  »,  MT.  JOY.  fA. 

r4»B  SALS— Three  fine  Beg.  Polled  Durham  ball^ 
tolor  dark  red.    Heavy  and  rl«h   milking  atraln  af 
cattle,  as  well  as  a  beef  type.     Add 
T.  J.  I.BWIS,  JitlrOBB, 


■ ..-M Reg  .  all  of  choice  breeding. 

Mflwj  IWPWo  fromft  moa.  to  2  yrs..  2  hrpd.  P.- 
|iO  and  up.    BaicKBOirsa  Fabms,  Glen  UttiM,, 

Al^ur  rh^A*  regtatered  Hotatein  lietfert. 
ICW  \.HVIfX  from  3  to  4  month*  oM,  at  farm 

prices.      A.  H.  liAWKms.  ummuwtt,  n 


SWINE. 


mmm,  n.  ^ 


Type 


Every  Farmer  needs 
these  Grindins;  Plates 


rnHBY  nT»  ttmm  aad  cxiMnao  In  criiid- 
1  inf  all  ktn^  of  train.  But  here's  the 
prlaapal^Motuv  —  they  grind  Vtfm.jvft 
mnrSutf  a$*dfint  wHltomt  cMOna.  Thto 
fi  made  poaaible  by  our  now  improrM 
grinding  pUrtea  made  for  all  atyloa  of 

Feed  Mills 

U  yon  already  hava  a  NSW  HOLLAKO,  w«« 
■aka  It  better  than  ^g^  whan  new  wifk  a 
aet  of  thMa  plataa  JQA  ^  "  '°°  *" 
Iklnklac  of  buying  J^Wl  •  mw  nUH,  Mk 
w  about  our  prop-   BL^^i    oaiaon  bafora 

Hi 


NEW  HOIXAMB 
MACHINE  Clk 
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Spring  boart  and  iowg.     Fall  pigi.     Qualitr 
and  satiffaction  gfuaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

1. 1.  uonr.    wwAinisT..    mwchmtow.  w.  t. 

Large  breed  Berkshire*.  40  sowt  and  large  gllta.  bred 
from  Fet>.,  March.  April  and  May  farrow;  tOfglca 
Boam.  SO  fall  pigs.       stock  all  rtic|blett>  DatMij, 
FInrt  (^%m.    Pilcea  low,  qoalItT  cooMdertd.      ^,_„ 
vTp.  BAlQHMAy.  WAD8WORTH.  OHia 

REO.  P.  CHINA.  BerkBhlrw  and  C.  Whitea,  lay 
■tralas.  all  acaa.  mated  not  akin.    Bred  aowa.  aervw* 


boars.  bMglea.  oolllaa  and  poultry.  ^Flije  Je«gr  1 
about  lyear  oM.    Hamilton  A  Co..  Krcfldona.  Fa. 


For  Sale. 


iaierad. 


Berkshlra    plga.    farrowed 
Aug.  ».  1915.   Maatcrpltce 
breeding.    Price  116.00.  Bcg- 
A.  ■•■a.  C«>a4«rTlll«,  r«. 


CHESHIRES 


The  pig  for  tbe  SaMem 

farmers'  maidcct.    Prloca 

right.    rrodW.  CordU 

SylTMila.  ~ 


PONIES. 


Skcliuii  aii  Wetek  PMks  f«r  Sale 


czrhance  for 
B.C.  ■• 


or 

win 

cattle  of  any_of_tb4^beef  breeds. 


oiriKEA  pias. 


j>«ff  rtMC*  A     DI/^C    Smooth   haired,  eolkl  Md 

OUlTllLA    rivaO    mixed    ootOf*.     Won   blue 

ribbon  at  Maryland  state  Fair.  >«»•    'gill«;i"5J2^P' 

H.  I).  RIchardKJO,  121S  Bolton  BC,  Bahl»ore.  Md. 


DOGS. 


VORDHOOK  81-OTCH  COLLI*  ^P^^.i*-**!: 
Blta  of  clio4c«it  Imported  Mood,  full  Pedlgreofl.  at 
^iix»  tbe  farmer  can  fff«rd  «o  pay  W.  Atge  Bur- 
pee  A  Co..  Burpee  Bolldiags.  North  Mb  8t.  PMIa..  Pa. 


K/* 
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Schumacher  F««d  Praised  by  Har  Owner 

"Your  SCHUMACHER  FEED  has  scored  another  bij?  success 
as  our  new  world's  champion  junior  three-year-old  heifer  Dutchland 
Changeling  Colantba  Lad  is  beins  fed  this  feed  as  pait  of  her  srain 
ration.  Her  stable  mates,  Dutchland  Colantha  Vale  and  Dutchland 
Colantha  Mona  are  also  being  fed  same  ration  and  will  have  world's 
nconte  in  the  near  fotore.".-  WnO.  W.rWii  Hoistalfi  Cou,Brocktoo.  MaM. 


And  How 

THEIR  ASTONi 

You  no  doubt  have  heard  of  these  seven 

by  name  and  by  record.    But,  do  you  know  how  tha|l 

Everyone  of  these  seven  World's  Champions  was  h 
during  its  record-making,  record-breaking  official  u 

In  each  instance  SCHUMACHER   FEED  was  a  necessary  part 
of   the   daily   food.     The    owners    of   these    cows    of    different 
breeds— at  different  farms  and  different  times,  were  all  in  accord  in  se- 
lecting SCHUMACHER  FEED  as  a  part  of  the  rations  to  be  fed  at 
these  important  tests.  These  men  know  feeds  as  well  as 
breeds.  They  also  know  that  the  best  feed  must  be  fed  to 
get  the  best  results  in  the  pail.  It  is  also  a  significant  fact  that 
back  of  almost  every  World's  Record  of  recent  years  stands 
SCHUMACHER  FEED  as  the  "unseen  power*'  which  sup- 

SCHUMA 

The  Record'MaMng,  Reconl'Brei 

SCHUMACHER  FEED  is  a  "wonder  feed"— the  most  palatable  feed  obtainable, 
see  "better  conditions,"  brighter  eyes,  more  vigor  and  life,  less  sickness,  fewer  "( 
It  is  competed  of  kiln-dried,  finely  ground  products  of  com,  oats,  wheat  and  barK' 
the  dairy  cow  to  best  advantage.    When  fed  on  the  following  i^an,  it  has  no  equal 


This  Feeding  Plan  Will  SurpHse  You 


_  as  the  grain  part  of  the  ration,  three  sacks  of  SCHUMACHER  FEED  to  one 
of  gluten,  oil  meal,  linseed  meal,  dried  brewers'  grains,  dried  dla* 

tillers'  grain.  Malt  Sprouts,  Blue  Ribbon  Dairy  Feed  or  any  other 

high  protein  mixture.    When  cottonseed  meal  is  used, ' 

four  to  five  sacks  of  SCHUMACHER 

FEED  to  one  of  cottonseed  meal.  W..^^  ^^^^'^      WOfWt  ClHIinjtfl 

As  a  suggestion  of  the  amount  to  feed  each 

cow,  give  one  pound  of  the  above  mixture 

with  all  the  roughage  and    ensilage   the 

animal  will  consume,  to  every  three  or  four 

pounds  ol  milk  that  the  animal  yields. 
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ly  Hlade 

a  RECORDS 

tHder  Cows/*    You  may  know  them 

||ie  their  astonishing  records  ? 
;HUMACHER  feed  as  the  base  of  the  ration. 


J}  the  energy,  stamina  and  continued  health,  so  necessary  to  any 
h  which  unaergoes  the  strain  of  long  continued  milk  production. 

IriDairyman,  you  may  not  be  trying  for  World's  records, 

It  you  surely  are  anxious  to  get  bigger  yields,  stronger  con- 

(Siiitions,  "every^ay-on-the-job"  health  conditions,  stronger 

Iws,  etc.  If  SCHUMACHER  FEED  will  help  do  this  and 

Ite  World's  Champions,  it  will  help  your  cows  to  do  better 

Tmake  better  records  for  you.  It  has  proved  BEST  for  the 

^T  cows  in  the  world— it  will  prove  BEST  FOR  YOURS. 


FEED 


iFeed  of  the  WoHtPa  Champions 

]£•/  suggested  below,  in  addition  to  producing  bigger  yields,  you  will 
'  >|k)nditions,  because  of  its  varied  and  ideally  balanced  food  elements. 
4p||lfically  blend^  and  balanced  to  meet  the  exacting  requirements  ol 

Good  For  Horses,  Hogs  and  Calves 

SCHUMACHER  FEED  is  strictly  a  grain  ration,  it  is  also  the  best  and  most 
economical  feed  for  horses,  brood  sows,  growing  pigs,  calves  and 
cattle.  For  these  animals  it  is  a  complete  and  balanced  ration 
-ready  to  feed  with  ensilage,  hay  or  other  farm  roughage. 
You  can  sell  your    high-priced  whole   grains,    buy 
Q|M     ^^'^^^^^^^w         SCHUMACHER  and  save  money  and  get  far  better 
"  ^'^^^O'*^!.^  results  in  growth  of  bone  and  weight  in  flesh. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  tousu 
Send  today  for  a  copy  of  our  latest  booklet, 
"WORLD'S   GREATEST  COWS  AND 
HOW  THEY   MADE  THEIR  ASTONISH- 
ING K£C0RI>S"-free  postpaid. 


m^m 


?nr:ir:i:nn:i;i 


SchmnaehM'  ¥fd  H«Im^  Mate  This  Woi 


ri«Slft( 


2C8818,  wft. 
r>t,  n- 

i72  '■2  .t 


ggg^ 


'rmfprrmp 


THE 


World's  Champion  Rod  Poll 


17SS7  ftt. 
12M.lliii 

insite. 

70z.lalltr 
laMldiyt 


Qmker  Oafs 
Compaiiy 

CHICAQO,  U.  O.  JL 


|lM«'s  What  M«r  OwMr  9f\ 

ITt  win  probably  intereK  yoii  to  ^"JVl^ ' 

FEED  to  Sophie  19th  of  Hood  Fann,  1^-^  *^ 
1914.  whkh  malcM  her  the  Channion  J 
■reaft  dairy  cow  Ihring  or  dead.    W0 
Ibedfordairycowa.  and  aitrooa^Ktorfl 
Very  truly  youraTHood  F i 


»«k««Mieliw  W—d 

bed'wT!!?*  SCHUMACHER 
. -Si?*  '•cord  January  ». 


m 


Prod«e«d 
••3  lbs. 
Butter  in  only 
Niii«  Montlis 


4** 


DaUrtk 


«r 


■Wl«        4    «■■ 


■"^* 


if 

ii 
H 


Schamaeh^r  F««d  •  Liberal  Part  off  Har  Ration 

'^e  are  so  well  pleased  with  the  work  done  by  Jean 
Du  Luth  Beauty  and  Jean  Du  Luth  Pear  that  we  are  mak- 
ing SCHUMACHER  FEED  a  part  of  the  ration  in  both 
our  Red  PoU  and  Guernsey  herds.  We  have  over  35  ccm% 
<m  official  tcM."  Jmob  Du  Lath  Farm.  Dnhtth.  Minn. 
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January  15,  1916. 


Skyscrapers 

0^  Y^  ^J  ^W^        The  tallest 

^j^  J[  ^  ^^  ^w        office  building  in 

the  world  is  the 
Woolworth  Building, 
New  York  City.    It  is 
55  stories  high,  cost 
$7,500,000,  and    is  fire- 
proofed  with   over  30,000 
tons  of  NATCO  Hollow  Tile. 
Safe  against   fire,  wind  press- 
sure  and  shock  and  built  for  all 
time,  it  is  a  lesson    to   y««,  Mr. 
Farmer,  when    fiRurinfir    on  a  silo  and 
other  farm  buildings.    The  same  material 
with  which  we  have  fireproofed  the  majority 
of  skyscrapers  of  North  America  is  being  used 
extensively  for  the  construction  of  the  NATCO 
Imperishable  Silo   and   all  other  types  of  farm 
buildings.     For  permanency,  service  and  economy  __ 

BuadWithNatcoHoUowTae 

Best  for  the  city  and   best  for  the  farm.    NATCO  buiUings  ai^  wtather 
proof,  decayproof,  fireproof  and   frost-resisting.     They  are  attractive, 
too— buildings  you'll  be  proud  of. 

Send  (or  our  new  book  "Natco  oa  the  Farm.**    Fully  illnatrated  from 
I  l^phototfrephs  and  oonatruclion  detaila  of  all  types  of  iarm  build 
Li  . ,    Jn|^.     Tell  ua  what  yoa  are  tfoiai  to  baild. 

^Also  ask  for  catalog  describing  the  ever  popular 
Mateo  Imperishable  Silo — 

"The  SUo  Tkat  LatU  F«r  GsBeraUou'* 


The  Modern  Dairy  Farm 


HKNRY    H.    DEAN, 


■  />' 


HatMgtU 

Vail.    N»U 

Vw/oraf««la»aa 

providing/trim 

anchorag0  far 


.1' 


% 


iU'U.U""!  '. 


A  perfect  entilam  prcservrr  ia 
all  parts,  throucrh  all  weather 
eonditiona.    Handaome.  dur- 
able,    convenient    ia    "the 
akjracraper  of  the  farm" 
Land  a  raoat  valuable  ad 
dition    to  your    farm 


llllllllilllli  ; 

iitiiiiiiiiii 

•II ■       ' 


7«lf  u«  what  you  are  thinking  of 
building.  We  have  plana  for  hama, 
corn    criba,    garagea,    etc.,    free. 


National         

Fire  Prooling  Company 

11117  Fukon  Building 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23  Factories—Short  hauls- 
Prompt  shipments. 


Meridaie    Jerseys 

For  nearly  tlilrtv  rears  MerWIale  Jerseya  have  boen  famous  for 
their  proven  auperiorlty  botli  la  dairy  type  and  dalr>'  perloriuance. 
We  have  never  offered  bo  fine  a  lot  of  youngsteri  of  IxHh  aexes 
SB  are  available  from  the  herd  this  wiuter.  Write  for  detailed 
d<l-riptioDn. 

AYKR  A  MfKINliET 
see  Ckeatnat  .«tr4>el.  PlilliUielplila,  Pa. 


Dorit  Buy  Feed-GRIND  IT 


Farmers,  one  of  the  Barest  ways  to  make  thing's  pay  is  to  ^rind  and 
mix  your  stock  feed.    Grind  what  they  want,  when  they  want  It.    No  loat 
time,  no  waste,  the  prottt  yours. 


PEERLESS  FEED  MILL 

will   grind    wet   or  rreen   corn,    alfalfa,   cut  hay   and   all 
kinds  of  crrain.      Noiseleaa  in  operation.      Requires  but 
little    power.      Platea    are    InterchanReable;    machine- 
cut  or  cast  can  be  used.    Marhlae-cut  plaies  can  be 
rccat  when  dull,     Peerlees  Fodder  Shredder  makes 
•very   part   of  the   stalk   available   for   use.     It's  a 
revelation.  To  know  at>out  the  Peerless  MiUa  and 

Fodder    Bhredder    write    for    Illustrated    catalog    and 

booklet  "How  to  Save  Money  on  Corn." 

A.  M.  DEI.T.INGBB 
119  Ne.  Prince  8t.        Laaeaeter.  Pa. 


DOWN  and 
One  Year 
To  Paij 


"W--- 


Yoa  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  labor- 
•avina  machines  on  apian  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  coat  and 
mote  before  you  pay.   You  won  t  fed  the  cost  at  aU. 

<24  W  NS  BUTTERFLY 

^^V       ■      |f0^  (  J^^0f«_||  light  rOBBlBV   iiaav  fllaAiilB*.  fllnBAshlmtninv.  d 

BteUnesaaranteedaepwrator.    BklsH 

steea  up  to  our  bif  000  lb.  eaptwitr  mmi 

■  ■■  aad  OB  oar  llbaral 


light  ntaalnK.  eaay  elaaaing,  dose  akimmini, 
BklsM  06  quarts  per  hour.    We  also  make  fovr 


ioraMa, 
rothiir 


hvi^lasf  Tsn- 

li«-^is«ll|ry 


maehitie  shown  here— all  sold  at  sloillar  low  prloss 
tanas  oC  mmtf  M  dessa  and  a  y« 


AUFCTIME< 


30  OIYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

Tou  eaa  havs  SO  days  FREE  trial  and  see  for  yourself 
how  eaally  one  of  these  splaadid  laaohlnes  will  ears  < 
lU  own  eost  aad  more  baCasejoa  pay.  Trr  It  alona- 
slde  of  aay  aapasator  yon  wish.  Keep  It  ft  pleased. 
If  not  TOO  eaa  return  It  at  oor  aapsasa  aad  we  wlU 
rsfnadyonrM  deposit  and  pay  tbe  tratfht  tbmrgta 

I  both  ways.    Too  woat  be  out  one  peaay.    TouUke 
ao  risk.  Poslal  belacs  Prsa  OataloB  fMdar 
from  laatory  eCar.    Boy  froa  tb 
aadaavoasy.  Writs  TODAT. 


r  aad  direct  I 


AllMHCli-0«f§r  C0s,2  laoMmiMii  im..  CliiM£«,Hlsl 


fta.fM 


The  modern  dairy  farm  is  a  manufac- 
turing estaMisliment  whereon  raw  ma- 
tr.rial,  such  as  grass,  hay,  corn,  sjtraw, 
roots  and  grain  or  other  concentrates 
are  manufactured  into  milii,  cream,  but- 
ter or  cheese,  and  the  by-products  are 
furtker  made  into  porlc,  veal,  poultry 
and  eggs.  As  in  all  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments the  aims  are:  To  reduce 
cost  of"  productiqp  to  the  lowest  point 
consistent  with  turning  out  a  good  arti- 
cle and  maintaining  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  the  employes;  keeping  up,  or' in- 
creasing the  quantity,  and  improving 
the  quality  of  the  goods  manufactured; 
selling  at  as  high  a  price  as  possible  or 
so  as*  to-  leave  a  fair  margin  oi  profit 
over  cost  of  production. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  it  is  nec- 
essary, in  the  first  place,  to  have*  a  rich, ' 
productive  farm,  or  purchase  fertilizers 
to  supplement  the  natural  fertility  of 
the  land  Sometimes  manure  can  be 
bought  at  a  reasonable  price,  especially 
if  the  farm  he  located  near  a  town,  but 
otherwise  a  dairy  farmer  who  is  not 
getting  good  crops  should  experiment 
with  home  mixed,  or  commercial  fer- 
tilizers, in  order  to  And  out  what  his 
land  and  crops  need.  This  is  the  only 
safe  plan. 

The  standard  of  one  cow  per  acre  has 
been  attained  on  European  dairy  farms 
in  a  number  of  cases,  and  in  a  few  in- 
stances in  America,  The  standard  is 
high,  but  unless  we  aim  high  we  shall 
never  attain  very  much.  "Hitch  your 
wagon  to  a  star,"  said  a  great  American 
idealist.  On  those  farms  where  one  cow 
per  acre  is  maintained  it  is  customary 
to  grow  most,  if  not  all  the  roughage  on 
the  farm,, some  meal,  and  to  buy  some 
concestratea,  such  as  cotton  seed  meal, 
gluten  meal,  etc.  This  involves  keeping 
the  cows  in  the  stable  mo«t  of  the  time, 
and  the  use  of  small  paddocks  for  exer- 
cise and  fresh  air,  as  pasturing  is  an  ex- 
pensive method  of  feeding  cows,  except 
where   land   is  comparatively   cheap. 

The  best  crops  for  a  dairy  farm  are, 
alfalfa  (where  It  will  grow),  corn,  man- 
•gels,  red  clover  or  some  of  the  other 
clovers,  and  for  the  Northern  States  and 
Canada  a  2-1  mixture  of  oats  and  barley 
fb*-  grain  feeding.  By  a  2-1  mixture  we 
mean  mixing  two  bushels  of  oats  and 
one  bushel^of  barley  and  sowing  from 
two  to  three  bushels  .per  acre  of  this 
mixture  on  well  prepared  land  as  early 
as  possible  in  the  spring. 

The  best  rotation  for  an  intensive, 
modern  dairy  farm,  in  northern  districts 
is,  ,«od  manured  and  sown  or  planted 
witli  corn  which  is  preserved  in  the 
silo  for  both  •summer  and  winter  feed- 
ing. One  acre 'for  6  to  8  cows  may  also 
be  given  to  roots,  preferably  mangels 
pr  sugar  beets.  The  2-1  oat-barley  mix- 
ture should  be  sown  the  following 
spring  after  disking  or  plowing  the 
corn  land,  preferably  the  former  IT  the 
land  is  clean  and  mellow;  and  this 
should  be  seeded  with  a  clover  and  grass 
snixture  per  acre  of  6  lbs.  red  clover,  4 
lbs.  alfalfa  and  2  to  4  lbs.  timothy  or 
some  other  grass,  according  to  locality. 
The  third  year  one  or  two  crops  of  hay 
are  taken  off;  and  the  fourth  year  the 
land  would  be  in  corn  again. 

By  following  such  a  rotation  the  oiaxi- 
mum  amount  of  feed  is  g^own  on  the 
farm,  thus  reducing  the  grain  and  feed 
bills  as  much  as  possible,  although  it  is 
nearly  always  economy  to  purchase  at 
least  some  concentrates  to  supplement 
home-grown  feeds. 

Having  got  the  land  in  "good  heart" 
and  growing  the  greatest  quantity  of  feed 
possible,  the  modern  dairy  farmer,  if 
he  has  not  already  done  so,  turns  his 
attention  to  the  cows  in  his  herd.    Many 


CLOVER 


CHEIP 

Mew  Is   KM 
Tim*  ta  Bay 

Crop  very  short. 

Buy  before  ad- 
vanoe  and  save  money.  Get  our  speoial  low  prices  and 
free  samples  of  oar  pure, Iowa  Grown, New  Crop  Reclcam-d 
Teslari  Clover  and  TlmeHiy  Seed.  Also  Alfalfa,  Alsiku. 
Sweet  Clover.  All  kinds  araas  seed.  100-paffe  eat&lot;  fn-e. 
qaotinsr  all  Aeld  seeds.  Save  money  by  writing  at  on>-e. 
A.  A.  BKRKV  SBKO  CO,     Bos    12U      CLANINDA.  IOWA 


The  Farm  You  Want 

You  can  eanily  fl"d.  where  you  want  it  .lud  at  tiie 
price  you  want  to  pay,  tlironKh  -Htront'H  Ijitest  Furiu 
Bargains."  a  bii{  Illustrated  catalogue  of  uiuney-iuaklni; 
fariusi  OiMit  variety  in  size  and  price  througliont  the 
East  and  ISouth,  Copy  mailed  free.  E.  A.  Strout  Farm 
Agency,  Dept.  1880,  Land  Title  Bidg.,  Pblladelphia,  i'a. 

W?g^gy     GAT  17— Cow     Peas— all     Varletien. 
FX^KK     0^^1.4C«       One  Hfty  per  bushel. 
JErFBEVM  dc  MOMS,       dOEtDSBOBO,  N.  f. 


Petfect  hearing  tesow  being  re* 
stored  in  every  cotsditioD  of  deaf* 
Bflts  or  defeeliT9  hearing  ffom 
causes  such  as  Cstarniai  Deaf* 
AMs,  Relaxed  or  Sunken  Dnun^ 
Thickened  Drums*  Roaring  and 
HiMing  Sounds.  Perforated, 
l^lly  or  Partially  Destroyed 
DtumaJDisdiacKctfroitf  Ears.  etc. 

ion*Senae  Ear  Dromfl 

'LHHe  WktOeu  Phma  for  tks  E^n*'  reoatre  no 
medtetne  hut  dfecfeively  replace  what  is  lacktng  or 
delectit^e  ihflie  natural  ear  drains.  They  arc  simple 
dewiees.  wMcfa  the  wesrer  easily  fits  into  the  ears 
ertteretheysrsliivisible.  Soft,  aueand comfortable. 

-Write  toda9  for  our  168  page  PSSB  hook  on  DEAF* 
NESS,  giving  you  full  paiticulars  and  testimonials. 

WIL50N  EAR  DRUM  CO,  hSMfBisUd 


.Jannaiy   15,  1916. 


Do  Away 
With  the  Truss 

^few  Appliance  invented  guaranteed  to 
retain  rupture  comfortably  at  all  times 

Sent  on  Trial 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  while  great 
LmprovementH  have  been  made  In  almost 
every  conceivable  thing  to  lessen  the  bur- 
dens of  afflicted  mankind  evervwhere,  and 
to  make  the  sufferer  more  comfortable,  the 
undisputed  fact  still  remains  that  rup- 
tured men  who  are  not  only  disqualified 
for  work,  but  are  also  suffering  untold 
misery  and  are  each  moment  in  danger  of 
death,  have  been  absolutely  compelled  to 
wear  the  sam?  old,  tiaapaial^.  cuaibersoaie. 
torturous  trusses  that  their  forefathers 
used  in  the  Dark  Ages. 

The  pad  or  device  that  Is  applied  to  the 
rupture  Is  the  all  important  feature  of  any 
mechanical  arrangement  for  retaining  rup- 
ture. Nearly  alt  the  trusses  of  to-day  con- 
sist of  a  pad  of  wood,  hard  rubber,  or  felt 
attached  to  a  band  of  steel  or  cloth  with 
great  pads  on  the  back  which  necessarily 

Eress  upon  and  often  disease  parts  of  the 
[>dy     that    before     were     in    a    perfectly 
healthy   condition. 


C  E.  BROOKS,  the  biv«nt«r  et  th« 
1    Reptere  Appttance 

The  Brooks  Appliance  Is  fitted  with  an 
ATTTOMATIC     AIR-CUSHION     which    fol 


lows  every  movement  of  the  bodv,  always 
covers  the  ruptured  spot  and  fa  always 
where  it  should  be  to  do  the  moat  good. 


The  part  of  the  cushion  which  comes  In 
contact  with  the  skin  is  soft,  pliable  gum 
rubber.  It  clings  closely,  so  that  Irrita- 
tion and  slipping  is  impossible,  and  yet  it 
is  cool  and  comcortable  because  of  the  con- 
stant circulation  of  air  through  It,  It  is 
simple  of  construction,  so  there  Is  nothinfc 
to  get  out  of  order — ^nothing  that  can 
breas. 

We  are  selling  this  Appliance  -under  a 
positive  guarantee  of  money  refiraded  If 
not  satisfactory.  We  do  NOT  guarantee  to 
cure  any  more  than  any  doctor  will  guar- 
antee to  cure  his  patient.  We  DO  guar- 
antee to  furnish  a  perfect  fitting  Appli- 
ance, one  that  will  give  the  wearer  solid 
comfort  and  retain  the  protn\Blon  at  all 
times  and  under  all  circumstances. 

The  purchaser  Is  the  sole  Judee  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  Appliance,  and  If  for  any 
reason  whatever  (which  does  not  have  to 
be  furnished  us)  It  Is  returned,  the  price 
paid  will  be  refunded  in  full.  Thus  you 
see   it   Is   sold   strictly   on   Its   merits. 

This  Appliance  Is  endorsed  and  adopted 
by  thousands  of  physicians,  and  we  can 
furnish  references  and  recommendations 
In  any  county  or  city  in  the  IT.  8,  A.  The 
United  .States  War  Department  has  pur- 
chased quantities  of  our  Appliances  for 
Hospital  use  during  the  past  eight  years, 
and  this  fact  alone  stands  out  as  greater 
proof  of  Its  efficiency  than  any  argument 
we  could  advance. 

Furth^x  information  regarding  the  Appli- 
ance, ruieg  for  self  nxeanuremenTu  and  cdHt" 
logue  tent   Free  in   sealed   envelope. 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO. 

1722-A  State  StrMi  Marslwn,  Mich. 


THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER 


of  the  best  dairy  farmers  are  adopting 
standards  of  8,000  to  10,000  lbs.  of  milk, 
and  300  to  400  lbs.  milk  fat,  per  cow,  in 
a  year.  No  dairyman  in  these  days  of 
high  cost  for  feed  and  labor  can  afford 
to  keep  a  cow  which  produces  less  than 
6000  lbs.  of  milk  and  240  to  250  lbs.  of 
milk  fat  in  a  year.  In  order  to  know 
each  cow's  production  individually,  it 
i3  necessary  to  atlopt  systematic  weigh- 
ing and  testing  of  the  milk  from  each 
cow  in  the  herd — not  the  herd  as  a 
>vhole.  A  milk  scale,  milk  record  sheet 
and  a  Babcock  tester  are  part  of  the 
equipment  on  every  modern  dairy  farm. 
One  strong  point  In  favor  of  these  is, 
they  cost  very  little  money.  The  whole 
outfit  will  not  cost  more  than  $10  or 
$12,  and  it  does  not  take  more  than 
half  a  minute  per  cow  daily  to  weigh 
and  record  her  milk.  The  tests  for  fat 
may  be  made  monthly;  or,  if  done  two 
oi*  three  times  during  the  lactation 
period,  it  will  be  near  enough  correct 
for  all  practical   purposes. 


The  Pure-Bred  Pay^ 

■    "    WALTER  JACK. 

One  hundred  dollars  Is  pretty  good 
traveling  expense  now,  isn't  it?  We 
liave  two  horses,  one  five  and  the  other 
three  years  old;  they  are  both  from  the 
same  mare,  a  high  grade  Percberon. 
One  is  from  a  scrub  stallion,  the  younger 
from  a  registered  Percheron.  In  the 
lives  of  these  two  horses,  geldings,  the 
one  from  the  pure-bred  horse  and  the 
high  grade  mare  will  represent  a  dif- 
ference of  this  amount  of  cash.  An  in- 
significant mongrel  of  a  stallion  was  k^t 
in  the  neighborhood.  As  a  matter  of 
oonvenifnce  the  mare  was  taken  to  him. 
The  progeny  is  smaller  than  the  mare, 
ie  is,  no  better  than  his  sire,  he  is  mis- 
shapen, eatEr>  twice 'What  the  horse  from 
the  pure-bred  eats,  is  soft,  his  disposi- 
tion is  bad,  and  although  he  represents 
the  average  farm  horse,  compared  with 
the  three-year-old  of  good,  breeding,  he 
is  undesirable.  The  pure-bred  stallion 
was  owned  some  distance  away,  and 
*ince  then  we  have  made  use  of  the 
legistered  stallion  of  breeding.  We  have 
another  mare/  weighing  about  1,000 
pounds.  She  has  been  taken  to  the  pure- 
bred stallion  and  her  colt  is  vastly 
superior  to  the  colt  from  the  good  mare 
J<ud  the  poor  stallion,  age  considered. 

The  pure-bred  pays.  This  is  the  les- 
son we  bare  learned  in  this  particular 
Instance.  ■  '  The  8-year-old  weighs  400 
I'ounds  more  than  the  6-year-old,  he  will 
sell  for  $100  more,  and  it  w<ll  cost  one- 
balf  more  to  keep  the  insignificant 
horse,  compared  with  the  good  one.  The 
labor  capacity  is  one-half  greater  today 
•n  favor  of  the  better  and  younger  horse. 
^Ve  have  tried  them  under  all  conditions. 
on  all  machinery,  and  have  come  to  this 
'onrlusion  as  fair.  If  we  should  keep 
'ho8e  two  horses  for  ten  years,  the  dif- 
ference of  $500  In  the  cost  of  keep,  the 
earnings  and  service  performed  would 
be  a  rather  small  figure. 

Vet  there  are  hundreds  of  farmers 
^ho  still  contend  that  when  they  lose 
&  poor  horse  the  loss  is  smaller,  I  had 
•"atlier  do  business  with  dollars  and  have 
a  measure  of  profit,  than  do  business 
^ith  pennies. 

We  tried  out  the  pure-bred  and  the 
8<^nib  proposition  on  hogs,  A  scrub  sow 
bred  to  a  pure-bred  boar,  and  a  very 
high  grade  sow  bred  to  a  poor  boar 
showed  us  interesting  results.  The 
strub  BOW  bred  to  a  good  boar  produced 
i^'ks  that  fattened  more  cheaply,  acquir- 
•"^J  maturity  quicker  than  from  the  high 
Srade  sow  and  scrub  boar.    We  bred  the 


two 


sows  to   the   same   pure-bred   boar 


8nd  the  high  grade  sow  produced 
si'Perlor  plgg.  This  observation  with 
P'Ks  has  covered  about  three  years,  and 


our  conclusion  has  been  based  on  re- 
sults, and  that  ia,  the  "best  is  none  too 
good." 

"Your  price  Is  too  rich  lor  my  blood," 
a  farmer  said  when  he  was  told  that 
service  from  our  registered  bull  was 
$1.50,  and  that  it  was  •costing  us  more 
than  twice  this  amount  to  maintain  him 
for  our  own  herd  service.  The  farmer 
took  him  to  a  nondescript  animal,  and 
it  will  be  a  gamble  when  the  calf  comes 
whether  it  Is  inclined  to  beef  or  dairy, 
but  probably  will  represent  the  unde- 
sirable features  of  them  all. 

We  shook  dice  as  far  as  bree<ling  is 
concerned.  Our  original  stock  was  Short- 
Horn;  later  my  people  became  enthused 
over  Jerseys,  and  today  our  herd  is  made 
up  of  Holsteins.  There  were  periods 
when  other  blood  was  Introduced  that 
our  herd  was  at  its  minimum  eflftciency. 
We  would  have  been  thousands  of  dol- 
lars ahead  If  we  had  stuck  to  one  breed. 
A  good  Short-Horn  Is  superior  as  a 
dairy  and  beef  animal,  to  a  nondescript. 
We  have  two  cows  that  are  red.  They 
show  Short-Horn  characteristics.  They 
show  the  persistency  of  good  blood,  and 
they  are  as  good  as  our  best.  This  blood 
has  persisted  and  predominates  in  these 
two  cows  after  35  or  40  years.  It  pays 
to  stick  to  one  good  breed,  whatever  It 
ir,  and  my  parents  and  grandparents 
would  have  made  much  more  by  stlolt- 
ing  to  one  breed,  than  by  the  hard  work 
digging  out  stumps,  breaking  up  the  new 
ground    and    trading    bulls. 

The  best  Is  none  too  good,  and  stick 
to  It.    That's  why  the  pure-bred  pays. 

Clean  milk  Is  obtained  only  by  a 
clean  dairyman. 


I  Want  to  Send 

/^  "  \  Every  Readet 
i  !■•  ,  of  This  Pa  pet 


a  Big 
Can  a§ 


CgRoiA 

WOOL  Fn 

By  mall-^ 
Posipakh- 


on 


20  Bay^ 
Free  THal 


I  don't  even  aak  you  to  risk  a  penny  for  pofltage. 
I  want  to  prove  to  you  before  you  pay  and  at  my 
rislc,  that  Corona  \Vooi  Fat  is  thegreatest  heal- 
ing compound  ever  used  on  the  farm  for  all 
kinds  of  hoof  and  skin  diseases.  Produced 
from  the  skin  and  wool  of  the  sheep,  this  great 
natural  remedy  has  no  equal  as  a  cure  for  Hard 
and  ContrMted  Feet.  Mud  Fevor,  8»iU  Hoofs.  Corns 
Oranse  Heel,  ThruFh.  Qu*rt«r  Cnck.  Bnrb  Wire  Cats, 
OiUked  SbouldMm  HonTemtaot  Cowsi.  Uleecs,  eto.  It 

Heals  WhlHHii  a  Scar 

-^rows  hair  ovar  eats  and  Borsa— makes  new  boors. 
Often  worth  handreds  of  dollars  by  saTtng  Injured 
animals  from  lanianesB  and  parmanaat  blemish. 

S«nd  Mo  Momy-I  Pa?  tht  Postafo 

If  yoa  have  navsr  sent  for  a  trial  can.  fast  drop  msa 

pcMteard  or  ktter  saying  yoo  want  to  try  Corona 

Wool  rat  20  days  at  ny  risk.    Use  tt  aecording  to 

directions  and  when  t.iaL<t 

days  are  no  t  f  yoo  And  It  does 

what  Idaim,  send  only  600  aa 

payment  In  full-^X  you  are 

not  pleased,  simply  say  ao-* 

I'll  take  y onr  word  for  tt  and 

eancattheoharta.  MMsts^mk 

Hsntlon  allmaat  yoa  intend 

to  use  it  OB. 

C  •.  MHUJM.  Massaw 

CORONA  MFO.  CO. 


AgMis,  vN  a  ei&»  Wills  fat  ipsciai  incM. 
SraNasy tdMagWs s«* lawMoa.  mU- 
WM  MME  ffBMMEIk     9eKwtaai  ts 

sM  ikss  ia  a  ariairia^    Ma  Sal  4  ilMss, 

Mitirf  Is  lay  sat  C  t.  B.  nJI. 

IwMB  Bff.  Co.  1 49  ra.  An.  WatWatlM.  1.  C 
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OilfU2.2SperILR 

THIS  INaiNS 


TTXS^n 


Built  and  guaranteed  by  the  larRest  producers  o# 
farm  enginea — a  regular  glutton  for  wx>rt — simple, 
durable,  powerful— fourcycle,  suction  fcH,  make 
and  break  Ignition,— every  part  interchangeable — 
fully  tested.    Guaranteed  to  Dewlop  Rated  11.  P. 

SAVES  FUEL,  TIME,  LABOR,  MONEY 
8  Horsepowwr  Detroit  only  $98.78 

Csa  rem  iMst  thatt  WrHs  for  bi>  illnatnted  EbcIim  book  to.^! 
FuH  Un»  Patrolt  EnginM  lHhor«ip«wM'  up 
BCIMT  OKME  WOUS  to*  BAh 


^/\j,v"]p,AOI»<C  Q.   I,..^j^, 


}Uikum-\- 


m 


$10,000.00 

Backs  Tkls     CAIB' 
■•rts  sr  *  Seek  ^Ul  Iff 

r«ru.Ua  Weed  •*••  " , 

Tkk  ii  ths  tines  lit  saw  SMds. 

Only  97.M  mw  frasM  to  which 

s  ri|>pia(  teUe  sm  h*  •44*4. 

OnsrsaSstil   1   y«M^  awer*   nc 

fwadsd  mtd  an  ehsigss  psid  if  act 

MtisCsslary.  Write  fcr  sstsW- 


-In  Advance  on  This  Great 

60  Days  Feeding  Offer  -^^-^v 

I  want  every  fanner  and  stockman  to  see  for  himself,  befon  k  Mn, 

what  SAL- VET  will  do  for  his  own  farm  animals.  I  want  you  to  see  how  it  will  destror 
the  ravenous  destructive  worms  that  are  eating  the  high  priced  feed  which  should  go  to 
nourish  your  animals— how  it  will  stop  vour  losses  from  worms— how  it  will  aid  digestioo 
making  your  stock  thrive  better— grow  faster — gain  in  weight  and  value.  I  want  to  prove  my 
claims  right  on  your  own  farm  before  you  pay  me  a  cent    You  take  no  risk  whatever. 


'At 


The 

Great 

Worm 

Beeiroyer 


The 
Breed  Uwe 

Stock 
CondhkHier 


^ 


*0 


r^ 


SALrVET  is  not  only  superior  toother^  preparations  for  ridding  stock  of  worms 

and  aiding  digestion,  but  is  also  the  cheapest;  costing  only  i^  of  a  cent  a  day  for  each  aheep  or  hog  and 
only  I  of  a  cent  a  day  for  each  horse  or  head  of  cattle.  Requires  no  dosing— no  drenchii^ 
—no  starving— no  trouble  to  feed.  It  is  a  medicated  salt  but  without  antimony.  Simply  give  your  farm 
»imal8  free  access  to  it  and  THEY  DOCTOR  THEMSELVES.  I  want  to  send  you  enough  to  last  all  your 
•lock  60  days.  I  want  to  show  you  results  before  you  pay  a  penny.  I  get  thousands  of  letters  lika  thfuff 
"When  I  began  feeding  SAL- VET  to  my  pigs,  they 

were  very  wormy,  coughed  a  grrat  deal,  and  some 

were  runts.  I  have  now  fed  SAL- VET  for  about  seventy 

iays.  and  I  aasore  you  these  pigs  look  different, 
are  all  m  fine  condition,  and  tnere  is  not  a  scrub 


/ 


the  bunch. 
GEORGE  THORNTON.  Rt.  Now  2.  Brooklyn.  Wis. 


Our  sheep  became  Infested  with  stomach 

and  were  dying  almost  daily.  Reading  of  the  remaik- 
able  currs  accompliahed  by  SAL-VETl  derided  to  try 
it  Much  to  my  surpnae  I  hav«  not  had  the  loss  of  a 
single  sheep  since.  SAL-VET  does  exactly  aa  yoa 
daun. 

JOHN  E.  TEMFLIN.  Blancbeater.  Ohte 


Send  No  K/toney—Jusi  the  Coupon 


an 


THE  FEIL  MFfl.  CO..  Chsailth.  Pspt.  1 06  ,  ClEWEUWD.0. 


"This  wlnt'  r,  I  fed  my 
hogs  only  one-half  what  ft 
has  taken  heretofore,  but 
have  jflveii  them  a  little 
"SAL-VKT"  in  addition. 
They  are  In  good  condition 
and  look  fine." 

C.  A.  HINK8, 

Nottingham,  Pa. 


"Before  feeding  "SaI^- 
VKT."  I  waa  losing  hogs, 
bnt  nnoe  th«n,  not  a  single 
bog  haa  died.  I  have  sold 
some  of  tbMu,  and  tbey 
were  In  varr  good  eoB- 
dltlon." 

JOSEPH  K.  BITNKR, 
Spring  Mills,  Pa. 


.jcmttU 


r.  o.. 
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ABSORBINE 

#^  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
I  Bunches:  Heals  Boils,  Poll 
Evil,  Quitter,  Fistula,  or 
any  unhealthy  sore 
quickly  u  It  is  a  positive  antisepde 
and  eermicide.  Pleasant  to  use;  does 
not  blister  under  bandage  or  r«* 
more  the  bair  and  >'ou  can  woik 
the  horse.  S2  00  per  bottle,  detivw 
ered.  Book  7  K  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  linin  at  for  mankinl 
Reduces  Painful,  Swollen  Veins.  Goitre,  Wens.  Strain*. 
Bruises,  stops  pain  and  Inflammation.  Price  SI. 00  per  bottle 
•t  dealers  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Manufactured. only  by  .«.«,,.._.« 

«.  F.  YOUNQ.  P.  Q.  Fh  25  Temple  St,  Springfield,  Maeii 


Churning  Troubles 

Troubles  arising  from  winter  butter 
making  may  largely  be  overcome  by 
keeping  the  cream  to  be  churned  at  a 
temperature  of  52  degrees  F.  until  two 
days  before  churning,  when  it  should 
be  placed  where  the  temperature  is 
about  75  degrees  F.  The  cream  should 
be  kept  at  58  to  60  degrees  F.  during 
churning  time  and  when  the  butter  col- 
lects into  small  nut  sizes  the  butter  milk 
I  should  be  drained  off  and  water  at  a 
'  temperature  of  60  degrees  F.  should  be 
poured  over  it,  repeating  the  rinsing 
process  two  or  three  times.  With  the 
last  rinsing  give  twenty  churning  revo- 
lutions and  draw  off  the  water.  To  work 
the  butter  place  the  particles  on  a  flat 
board  and  strew  the  salt  over  it  uni- 
formly and  work  just  enough  to  dis- 
tribute the  salt  evenly  throughout  the 
butter. 


Profit-paying  hoffs  are  only  produced  by 
right  feeding.    They  must  have  avimal  food. 

REICHARD'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

iiastens  growtli  — promotes  health— reduces 
feed  costs — swells  profits. 
Samples  and  prices,  with  new  circular  oh  hog- 
feedttte,  mailed  FREE.     H'^rite  today. 

KOItKItT  A.  RKICHAKD 
H    W.  LiHwreiife  St.  Alleiituwn,  Pa. 


BROWN 


^!p^n¥RITEl 
POSTAL  NOW 

lisani  why  I  have  400,000  ens-  [ 
tomers.     Get  aiy  prices.    Test  I 
owlity  of  Brown  Feaee  art  my  expense. 
ISO  tyl—  PIreet  trmm  y«e«*nf 

cfa  cMtCoa.  Baeiebpaalfattth^ire,  heavily 
alvantaed.  Oitwflad  Stael  Poets  too.  Write 


I  Hard.hwh 
Doable  OiU 
postal  now  for  Ws.  i 


.■iiilaampls    riTFF 
>B*P«.  83 


KITSELMAN    FENCE 


i 


HOII«K*NIOH,  BULL- 
STNONG,    ^lO-TIOHT 

Made  of  Open  He*rtb  wire, 
be«vlly  ralvanlr^d — •  strong, 
durable,  long  ladting,  rust-re- 
ststlng  fence.  Sold  direct  to  the 
Farmer  at  wire  mill  prices. 
Here's  a  few  of  our  big  Taluee : 
XS-lnoh  Hog  Pone*  -  IS  ets.  a  red. 
47-lneh  Wmnn  Fonoo-  IS  ets.  a  to4. 
48-inoli  Poultry  Pone*  -  %A  ota.  a  r* 
•poelal  Prieoa  e«  Oalv.  Barkod  WIra. 
Our  big  Catalog  of  fence  Taluea  shows  100  styles 
and  heights  of  Farm,  Foultnr  and  Lawn  Fence  at 
money-aaTing  prices.  Write  for  tt  to-day.  It's  free. 

KITSgLMAW  ■WOS.  Box  M4    Munol*,  Iwd. 


WAU.AOE 
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Milk  pails  should  be  of  such  construc- 
tion as  to  enable  them  to  be  easily 
cleaned  and  kept  bright.  This  is  best 
accomplished  by  having  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  pail  smooth  and  free  from 
seams  or  crevices,  which  serve  as  a  place 
for  dirt  to  accumulate  and  make  its  re- 
moval difficult.  The  pails  should  have 
the  seams  smoothly  soldered  and  should 
be  heavily  tinned  to  prevent  rusting. 
They  should  have  a  narrow  or  covered 
top  to  exclude  as  much  falling  dirt  as 
possible. 


STANCHION 


'  My  bam  that  waa 

BURNED 

was    fitted    with     Cmmbt 
Warrlner    RI*nchion«.    If   it 
had  not  been  for  tti«>  ease  with 
which  ttiese  fasteners   were 
opened  I  should  hare  lost  my 
cows,"   writes    Mr.    F.rerett 
^Gaina.  B<*marrtBtown.  Maaa. 
—     Booklet  Free. 
OKDMB   Box  KS.  ForMtTtlle.  Oo«B. 


^'Miiin^  ^!l)!l^V''^''' '.'•MA![M?i!!M''^^MMiir 


Cheap  as  Wood  t^^eT.  w'^. 

and  rarfli  Fence.    Sell  direct,  shippinv  to 
«ser*  only  at  aieMifeotarere*  prices. 

WKIT8  VOB  nUK  CATatOa 

ItP-TO-DATC  MTft.  CO.      Mi  MM  St       Terrt  telt.  ML 


Queries  Answered 

CoTT  FallM  to  Conceive. — W.  B.  writes: 
"A  .lersey  c-ow  gave  birth  to  a  dead  calf  on 
Sept.  1.  1914.  She  did  well  after  calving  and 
the  peiiods  of  oestrum  appeared  reasonably 
regularly.  1  bred  her  several  timeH  without 
results. '  During  the  summer  she  showed 
oestrum  al>ont  every  week.  Blnce  October 
1st  s4ie  fill  led  In  milk  supply  and  what  she 
yielded  soon  acquired  a  smell  and  u  bitter 
taste.  It  was  unfit  for  any  use,  hence  I  have 
allowed   her   to  go  dry." 

The  symptoms,  especially  the  very  fre- 
quent appearance  of  oestrum,  indicate 
diseased  ovaries,  for  which  nothing  can 
be  done.  The  most  common  ovarian  dis- 
ease is  tubercular.  The  only  means  of 
determining  whether  she  is  tubercular 
Is  the  tuberculin  test  by  a  veterinarian. 
If  she  is  tubercular  it  will  be  wise  not 
to  endeavor  to  breed  her.  The  cause  of 
sterility  may  be  a  closure  of  the  en- 
trance into  the  womb.  When  in  oestrum 
oil  your  hand  and  arm,  insert  the  hand 
through  the  vulvi:  and  vagina  until  the 
fingero  reach  the  neck  of  the  womb. 
Then  with  a  rotary  motion  dilate  the 
entrance  into  the  womb  until  your  fin- 
ger will  enter  readily.  In  some  eases 
the  finger  has  not  sufficient  power  and 
the  use  of  a  special  Instrument  by  a 
veterinarian  is  necessary.  Breed  in 
about  an  hour  after  operating. 

The  altered  characteristics  of  the  mifk 
which  you  mention  is  not  unusual  in 
cows  that  have  been  milking  a  long  time. 
This  cow  had  been  milking  13  months. 
We  cannot  explain  why  the  milk  some- 
times becomes  bitter  In  such  cases.  In 
most  cases  treatment  is  ineffective  and 
all  that  can  he  dtfne  is  to  allow  her  to 
go  dry  and  the  milk  will  be  normal  after 
the  next  calving. 


IT   PAYS    TO     DEHORM 


Dehorii 


Debornrit  cow«  give  mere  milk  i  take 
loasnwiii;  arennitleandeasilvhaadted. 
~  '         >4    steers   {attrn   quicker  Mid 
ri.^ngeroiis.      Horns  coat 
rentove  thrni   with  the  new 

KtysUas  Dib«Mr 

qukkest.  cleanest,  stroagest  aad  BMist 
aaUslactory  I  lean,  shear  and  Sliding 
cot;  ae  crushing;  no  bruiting.  Money 
badt   guarantee.      Sead  (or  booklet. 

X,  Wii.  B«  IIS.  fmmmm,  N. 


Sone  like  to  feed  grain  on.  or  mixed 
with,  the  silage,  while  others  prefer  to 
feed  grain  before  and  silage  after  milk- 
ing. The  latter  practice  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred except  in  cases  where  nothing  is 
fed  lie  fore  milking. 

The  silo  makes  it  possible  to  raise 
more  feed  and  lo  keep  more  cows  on  the 
same  acreage  and  substitutes  certainty 
for  uncertainty  in  the  management  of 
the  herd  to  an  extent  impossible  in 
any  other  way. 

For  success  in  raising  horses  it  Is  nec- 
essary to  pick  out  s  breed  and  stick  to 
It.    AToid  crossing  with  otiwrs. 


Yes,  Get  a  HlSSVm  '^  You 

Have  to  Mortgage  HiNir  Farm 

If  yom*  roof  leaked  would  you  say  "I  can't  afford  to  fix  it"  and  let  the  rain  go 
on  damaging  your  home?  Not  by  a  jugful!  You'd  fix  that  roof  if  you  had  to 
borrow  the  money. 

Your  farm  without  a  spreader  leaks  profits.  All  the  manure  doesn't  reach  the  land  and  what 
does  go  xan  t  oroperly  spread.  It  misses  some  spots  and  in  others  is  too  thick.  A  farm  with  20  head 
of  cattle  and  horses  loses  enough  manure  value  yearly  to  buy  a  spreader. 

Make  your  farm  pay  its  real  profit.  Stop  the  waste  of  manure  by  the  fork-and-wagon  method. 
Make  money  with  the  NEVIT  IDEA,  the  spreader  with  so  many  special  features  that  it's  the  ac- 
knowledged leader.  You  can  load  it  aa  high  as  a  wagon  box  and  spread  3,  6,  9,  12,  15.  18  loads  per 
acre  without  fear  of  clogging. 

The  New  Idea  piiivenaes  finely  and  spreads  more  evenly  than  you  could  poasibly  do  with  a 
fork.  The  double  cylinders  take  care  of  that.  Our  revolving  distributor,  a  patented  feature,  spreads 
the  manure  seven  feet  wide,  across  three  corn  rows.  It  spreads  beyond  the  wagon  tracks  and  you 
don't  have  to  tirive  over  spread  manure. 

No  Gears  to  Strip,  Break  or  Freeze 

Another  proof  of  New  Idea  superiority.  This  spreader  is  operated  by  a  heavy  sprocket  chain. 
This  saves  power  and  is  easier  on  the  horses.  Special  axle  feed.  Strong  chain  conveyor  running 
•"'^'r  ti«lrt  bottom  brings  every  bit  of  manure  to  the  cylinders.  Can't  slip  and  won't  race  going 
tip  hilL    Wheels  track,  inftlfinj  easy  going. 

Write  for  Free  Book 

"Helping  Mother  Nature,"  a  special  book  on  manuring  sent  free  on  request.     Worth  money  but  we 
give  It  free.    Ask  your  dealer  for  a  copy  and  demonstration  of  spreader  or  write  us  direct. 

New  Idea  Spreader  Co.,  "Spreader  Specialists** 


D>l» 


^^500'^191i 
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IS  YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING 

Get  thtobig.  new,  foar-eolor  hook  of  Galloway  bargains.    A  postal  brmgs  R 
to  you.    Compare  the  pricta  and  quality  of  goods  I  offer  with   thoae  jroa  re 
wed  to  bgyii«  and   figure  out  the  saving  for   youraelf .     Big  satrtBg  on 
hooaehold  goods,  iaaplementa,  machinery,  vehicles,  hameM,  elotUng,  etc.. 
in  addition  to  wonderful  bargains  in  Gasoline  Engines.   Craan  Sapar- 
atocs  and  Manure  Spreaders.    Mail  the  postal  today. 

1916  Sanitary  Cream  Separators 

If  yon  knew  all  there  is  to  know  about  separators  yea  cooldn't  buiki  a 

Itetter  one— one  that  would  run   ea-sier,    skira   closer  or   be   better  in 

matarial.  more  durable  or  more  satiafactory.    You  ooaldn  t  bwld   aa 

good  a  one  at  a  lower  pnce,  either.   Where  other  maehinea  are  good  the  New 

Sanitary  is  as  good,  or  better.    Where  they're  wrong,  it's  right. 

If  the  New  Sanitary  ia  as  good  aa  I  aay  it  ia,  you  can't   afford   to  bar  anjr 

ottter.    If  it  iaa't,  I  cooldnH  afford  to  offer  it  on  ninety  days'   tnaL  and 

guarantee  for  ten  yeara  against  defective  material  and  worionanaMp. 

this  oomplcU  deecription  in  this  big,  new,  2&a-poge  book  of  bargaiaa. 

Masterpiece  Engines  at 
26-78 .  34-AO  .  a^so  .  72J0  .  98^78 

My  oneqnalied,  191C  Model.  Maatanieee  Six  Horsepower 
Engines  have  teken  the  Aeld  by  atonn.    Bigaest  of  all 


Just  Off  The 

Press-Your 

Copy  Is 

Ready! 

A  Postal 
Gets  It! 


:fe*=ii;?- 
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engine  valoea.    Other  Modeto  from   Four  to   Sixteen 

Horsepower  eqoafly  good.     One   and   Three-foartha  to 

Two  and  One-foarCfi    Horsepower  pumping    and  light 

workaawteea  bailt  right  aad  priced  ri|rfit.     Don't  got 

feolad  •«  high  apaad.  IteM  weight  enginea.    Insist  on 

heavy  weight,  large  bora,  nng  str<4ie  and  slow  speed  when 

you  My.    lite  new  2B0-page  book  tells  why— write  (or   it. 


New  1916  Spreaders  Now  Ready 

Wider.  Aner  anreading  than  ever.  AU  steel,  double  pohrariaing 
beater.  Lighter  draft,  low  down,  double  chain  drive,  c«i 
onder  front  wheels,  ehannol  ateel  frame,  traaaed  Hke  a  steel 
bridge,  steel  tongue,  endless  apron,  foree  feed,  top  of  box  42 
inetaes  nigh,  latest  model  V-ra£e.  Five  aelling  plane  nash  or 
note.    Au  ridly  deacribed  and  prieed  in  the  QaJloway  book. 

WILLIAM  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 

567  GALLOWAY  STATION         WATEILOO.  IOWA 
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Soils  and  Field  Crops 


CoMlvct«d  br  A.  E.  GRANTHAM 


In  this  department  wUl  be  answered  qaestions  relaUng  to  jolls  and  their  Improvement,  Held  crons  and  the 
UBS  of  lime.  Questions  should  be  addressed  to  the  'SoUs  and  Field  Crops"  department,  care  of  The  Practical 
Farmer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Liming  the  Land  ibr  Alfalfa 

Alfalfa,  more  than  other  legumes,  re- 
quires a   sweet   or   neutral   soil   for   its 
best  development.     Acid   soils   will   not 
grow  a  satisfactory  crop  of  alfalfa.  This 
has    been    demonstrated    thousands    of 
times  in  the  E^astern  States.     There  are 
very  few,  if  any,  soils  east  of  the  Ohio 
river  that  are  not  acid,  unless  lime  has 
been  frequently  applied.     The  chief  rea- 
son for  correcting  the  acidity  of  the  soil 
is  that  the  desirable  nitrogen-gathering 
bacteria,    which    so   greatly    assist    the 
growing  plant,  will  not.  thrive  except  in 
a   sweet   soil.     Then,    also,   the   alfalfa 
plant  itself  demands  considerable  quan- 
tities of  lime.  The  ash  of  alfalfa  contains 
about  26  per  cent,  of  lime.     This  is  an- 
other reason  why  alfalfa  hay  is  such  a 
desirable  feed  for  growing  animals.    No 
one  should  undertake  the  culture  of  al- 
falfa   without    first    satisfying    himself 
that  the  land  is  not  acid.     If  acid,  pro- 
vision must  be  made  for  applying  lime 
in    sufficient    quantities    to    correct    the 
acidity.     Unless  one  is  positive  that  the 
land   has  been   recently   limed  in   suffi- 
cient quantities  the  following  test  may 
be  easily  made:    If   blue  litmus   paper 
(which  may  be  procured  at  any  drug 
store)  is  turned  red  or  pink  by  pressing 
it  between  the  halves  of  a  moist  clod,  it 
is  quite  evident  that  the  soil  is  not  suffi- 
ciently sweet  to  grow  alfalfa.     By  send- 
ing a  few  ounces  of  the  soil  to  your  state 
experiment   station  they  can,  upon  ex- 
amination, tell  you  how  many  pounds  of 
lime  wHl  be  required  per  acre  in  order 
.  tq  correct  the  acidity.    A  great  deal  has 
been  said  about  the  necessity  for  liming 
the  soil  for  alfalfa,  yet  it  may  be  stated 
here  that  the  fact  has  not   been   over- 
emphasized.    The  best  and  most  endur- 
ing   stands    have    been    secured    where 
plenty   of   lime   has   been   applied.     Un- 
limed  land,  or  soil  that  has  received  a 
very  light  application,  may  start  the  al- 
falfa, but  the  growth  will  be  slight,  and 
rapidly  disappear.    The  writer  examined 
a  number  of  fields  last  year  which  were 
seeded  down  in  August,  1914.    In  practi- 
cally every  case  where  the  alfalfa  was 
not  making  a  good  growth,  although  the 
stand  was  perfect,  the  difficulty  was  due 
to  a  slightly  acid  condition  of  the  soil. 
Tests  for  the  lime  requirements  of  these 
"Oils     showed     that     several     hundred 
pounds   of   lime   per   acre   would   be   re- 
quired  to  put  them   in   good   condition. 
■\  number  of  alfalfa  co-operative  experi- 
ments conducted  by  the  Delaware  Sta- 
tion showed  that  where  lime  was  used 
alone  the  growth  of  alfalfa  was  greater 
than  where  fertilizers  were  used  singly, 
on  plats  side  by  side.    This  indicates  the 
sreat  need  of  alfalfa  for  lime  on  eastern 
soils.      The    growth    of   alfalfa   was,   of 
course,  much  better  where  both  the  fer- 
tilizers and  lime  were  used  on  the  same 
Plat. 

The  lime  should  be  applied  at  least 
ten  days  or  two  weeks  before  seeding.  If 
the  soil  has  been  summer  fallowed  the 
'5me  may  be  applied  a  month  before 
'deeding.  The  reason  for  the  early  ap- 
plication of  lime  is  to  enable  the  soil  to 
•become  thoroughly  corrected  before 
seeding.  If  the  ground  limestone,  un- 
f>urned.  Is  used.  It  may  be  applied  even 
earlier  to  advantage,  as  It  ia  less  finely 
divided  than  the  burned  forms  of  lime, 
't  Is  important  to  harrow  In  the  lime 
very  thoroughly.  The  harrowlngs  tend 
to  get  the  lime  more  evenly  distributed 
through  the  moist  soil  and  In  that  way 
hastwj  the  sweetening  process.  Any  form 


of  lime  will  serve  the  purpose,  providing 
twice  as  much  of  the  ground  limestone, 
uuburned.  is  used  as  one  would  use  of 
the  burnt  or  prepared  forms  of  lime. 
Ground  oyster  shells,  where  available, 
may  be  used  to  good  advantage  also,  for 
this  purpose.  Light  sandy  soils  do  not 
generally  require  as  much  lime  as  the 
heavier  clay  lands.    In  most  cases  1000 


pounds  of  quick  or  burnt  lime  per  acre 
will  be  sufficient  for  light  soils,  and  one 
ton  per  acre  for  heavy  soils,  if  ground 
limestone  is  used  very  large  quantities. 


there  is  little  If  any  difference  in  the 
effect  of  the  different  forms  of  lime  on 
the  growth  of  alfalfa.  The  form  of  lime 
to  use  should  be  governed  largely  by  the 


three  or  four  tons  per  acre,  may  be  1  price  per  ton,  purity,  freight  haul  and 
used  with  no  bad  results.  However,  one  the  distance  of  farm  from  railroad  sta- 
should  not  apply  quick  lime  in  excess  at  1 1 ion.  Ground  limestone,  while  much 
any  time.  Very  often  it  happens  that  it  |  cheaper  per  ton.  is  only  one-half  as  con- 
will  pay  to  re-lime  alfalfa  after  It  has  Icentrated  as  the  burnt  stone  lime   hence 


stood  for  two  or  three  seasons.  In  this 
case  the  lime  In  whatever  form  should 
be  applied  In  the  late  fall  when  the 
plants  are  In  a  dormant  condition.  The 
winter  rains  will  gradually  dissolve  and 
carry  the  lime  down  into  the  soil. 
Careful  experiments  have  shown  that 


account  will  have  to  be  taken  of  the  ex- 
pense of  handling. 

Liming  Is  one  of  the  essentials  in  pre- 
paring for  alfalfa,  and  in  a  humid  cli- 
mate, such  as  we  have  in  the  Eastern 
States,  successful  alfalfa  culture  is  im- 
possible without  it 


John  Deere  Com  Planter 

The  Accurate  < 'Natural  Drop"  Planter 

ACCURATE— bMaus*   It   haa  the  "Natural-SelM- 
tiott"    drop — an    improvamant    ovar    all    ochar 


John  Deere  Two- Way  Plow 

Steel  Frame- Patent  Auto  Foot  Frame-Shift 

HIGHLY  practical  and  eonvwUant  for  working 
•11  In  ona^Urwrtion  on  hlllaldaaoralaawh 


Kamaia  do  not  hava  to  ba  tippad  on  ad^a  to  antav 
tiM  calla.  Surfaca  of  hoppar  biottoni  and  opaninca 
te  aaad  oalla  ara  obllqua,  or  alopinf.  Tha  kamala 
netiiraHy  mova  towaid  and  fill  tha  calla. 

A  fun — varlaWa  drop  plantar.  Planta  two,  thra* 
•rfour  kamala  aa  daairad — all  jrou  do  to  change  nuna* 
bar  la  tha  kill  is  to  nnova  foot  lavar. 

IMIIInf  diatancaa  varlad,  and  chan«a  from  hlllin« 
to  drilUnc  or  back  to  hilllnc  mada  juat  aa  aaaily. 

AU  com  piataa  for  thia  plan  tar  hatra  IS  calla.  Tha««- 
fara,  tha  aanta  drilling  diatancaa  ara  obtainad  with  oflM 
plata  aa  can  ba  aacurad  on  othar  plantara  that  raquir* 
•>  12  and  IS  9mn  pUtaa. 

Tha  raars  ara  afwaya  In  maah  and  can  ba  ahlf tad  at 
•mr  tima  {m^fn  whaa>  in  operation)  to  change  drop  or 
dHllinc  diatancaa. 

Ittvaatlcata  the  John  Deere  tl|>-o«er  hoppera,  quick 
dstachabla  furrow  openara,  underhung  reel  and  dia« 
■aarlnr  ^rithout  rope. 

WMto  far  fraa  booklet.  "More  and  Better 


•dapted  for  plowing  Irregular  shaped 
er  any  othar  kind  of  plowiac. 

Auto  foot  frame  ahlft  arorica  with  gtaat 
SUght  foot  preaaure  awinga  frame  and 
ing  plow  tha  degraa  taquirad.     Patented. 

Automatie  horae  lift— no  work  for  operator, 
plow    Independent   of   other— each    haa 
lagulating  lever  and  lifting  device. 

Write  for   boaklet. 


Alae 
af  land 


John  Deere  Ssrracuse  Plows 

The  Plows  with  Perfect  Fitting  Parts 

SYRACUSE  aharea  lit  perfectly     eaUa  aharea  go  osi 
aaally.  A  amoot  h  Joint  ia  formed  bet  ween  ahare  and 
naoldboard  and  ahare  draws  up  anugljr  to  its  place. 

Remember  that  Srracusa  cast  aharea  are  chiliad 
throughout  their  entire  cutting  adga  and  point. 
The  under  aide  of  point  and  cutting  edge  la  alao 
•hillad — of  vital  Importance  In  pr^aarvlng  the  proper 
pitah  and  extending  tha  period  of  uaafulneaa. 

Two  bolta  in  the  ahare  Inatead  of  one  and  there  la 
•  rib  on  back  of  ahare  that  atrengthcna  ahare  and 
•tendard.  Lug  holda  moldboard  and  ahare  cloaaly 
together. 

In  addition  John  Be  ara  Srracuae  Plowa  are  Iniik 
arith  long  haiadlea,  which  produce  ateady  runniof 
mialUlaa  and  make  the  plow  handle  easily. 

'  Write  ua  for  fiae  literature  on  the  I3«l  eariae 
ahilled  plowa,  loft  hand,  that  work  wall  in  aandy  and 
gravelly  aoila  aa  well  aa  In  loam,  turn  aod  perfectly 
and  have  aulficient  curvature  to  pulveriae  in  atublda 
land. 

Alao  the  1878  aeriea,  a  complete  line  of  right  and 
left  hand  caat  beam  chilled  plowa;  the  SOI  aeriea, 
aloping  landaide  chilled  plowa  and  the  1«  aeriea  hillaide 
plowoiJight  weight  and  clean  turning. 


John  Deere  Spreader 

The  Spreader  with  the  Beater  on  the  Axle 

ONLY  hip  high  to  the  top.     Wheela  out   of  way 
when   leading.      Mountii^   the   beater   on    tha 


HI 


m 


m 


ia  patented.     Write  for  SpraaJac  booklet. 
Three  eaduaive  John  Da  ara  Spreader  featureet 
H)     Beater  aai   tha   axle — nothing    elae   like  It. 
n     Revolving  Rake — load  moving  back  to  beater 


revolvee  the  rake. 


Even 


m 


Draft  actually 
I  bainching 

Ball  Bearing  Eeeantric  Apron  Drive — requi 
na   attention.      Perfonna    wnnilaas    in    tha 
king  af  tha 


John  Deere  Due  Harrow 

The  Flexible  Spring  Preaeure  Diee 

WODCL  B— the  only  diae  that  cuts  at  even  depth 
IVI  ita   entire    width.      It    ~ 


patented  aprins 
lever.  With  thia  lever,  preaeure  can  he 
■agulated  at  Inner  enda  ef  ganga  to  cut  out  dead 
farrowa  or  diac  ridgee  arithout  burying  the  harrow. 

The  Mod«l"B"doea  not  crowd  toward  the  bottom  oas 
hUlaidea  or  in  overlapping.  The  ganra  are  indepen- 
dent of  eech  other  and  can  be  given  the  proper  angle 
to  work  right  under  such  conditiana. 


Write  for  free  hookkt. 


Crepa  from  Better 


John  De^re  Dealers  Everywhere 
Better  Farm  Implemeote  and  How  to  Uae  Them 

nOOK  FREE-IS8  page  rafarance  book— telk  all  about  a  complete  line  of  farm  imple. 
P  menta  andho^  to  adjuat  and  uae  many  of  them.     A  practical  encyck>pedia  of  firm 

***"*—»*■*••«     Plowa.for  Light  fraetorai  Steel 


'jOl 


andChlHed  Walking  andlUding  Plowsi 


Ita.    Worth  doliara.      Daacribee  and 


^^J 


Plowa;  Cultivatora;'Spring  Tooth  and'Spike 
Diae  Harrowa;     AlfaiUhaM|  Beet  Tools  i 


Tooth  Harrowa;  Liater  Plowa  and  Cul _„ 

'\f.*'"V.*"f  Mountain  Wagonai  Teamina  Gaarai  Manure  S^raader^;  Inafafo 
able  Grain  Elevatoraj  Corn  si^llara.  iLy  LeMlera.  Staek^^Swea^'  VUAuZ,  ^ 
Dump  Sulky  -^d  Si<ie  DaUvwry  Rakaet     Hay  Pmeaea,  KaMr  HU^IlderaiC^hl 
Seeder*;  Grain  Bindera;  Com  Binderst  CaaeHne  Enginea.     Thia  book  sent^ 
one  who   atatee   what    apecUl   impliminta   be   U  fnteraatad  ia 
Iw.  X-3. 


and  Port- 


l-DrilUand  /*MaTy^ttJ^<^ 


John  I>Mre,  Moline/  Illinois 
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Ideal  Colony  Brooder 


IDEALLY  succe8B^lI  under  all  conditions  ot 
WEATHER.  CLIMATE  and  TICMPERA- 
I'URE.  LcHm  to  brood  without  loHtf  awl  make 
i  uroe  PRODUCERS  where  only  One  CHICK 
Ticw  before. 

-EATURKS:  Heavy  raatinga,  large  flre-pots. 
:  ocurate  automatic  rcRuIatlon,  uullmUed  ca- 
'<itclty,and  enough  coal  can  be  administered 
iirouKh  the  POUCH  FE.ED,  to  maintain  a 
ffady  Ore  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  Vastly 
:n)erlor  to  the  luasuzliie  or  aeU-feod.  Equally 
adapted  to  lance  or  amall  floclia. 

PRICES  «24.00  to  $32.00. 
MARVEL  COLONY  BROODER 

Price  $15  for  large  or  small  flock'- coal-bum- 
Ing,  self-reKulatluB.  An  efficient  -iiter  con- 
.  tructed  of  heavy  castinga,  with  Al  OM  ATIC 
control  of  the  draft,!. 

Send  for  our  fr«e  booklet  desert    iig  the  UP- 
TO-THE-M  INUTE  methods  of  brooding,   .\l.so 
I  omplete  Information  about  the  Ideal  and  Mar- 
vel Rrooflf'rH. 
LIBERTY  STOVE  COMPANY,        100  S.  3rd  SL,  PtiHattelphia,  Pa. 


Main  Electric  Plants 

Price*  9142  up 

.M.iiii  Electric  Plant''  Are  m  tiiiie-lricd  tu('l'<■^4ll 
.\i4«kI   for  low  flr>t  r<>*t — and  l<'W  uperating   (>x|>eii«e      Our 
iinv  largr,  roiiiplrte  catal»K    No    :tO.  tb«  "TV  l.uxe"  (?<{ition 
»tMit  \'tu  on  rfH|ue«»t . 

MAIN  ELECTRIC  MF«.  CO..  Pinsburih,  Pa. 


I  Let  us  t«l(  you  about  the  Wonderful 


ilrfltjrnin^  H<?t-' 


k^Dfaji:.:i:ciij:r.^ri::i 

iSISi 

^Bk^m^^m 

UM-F 
iB«nl 

En 

n  SiM 

■  of  3M 
•  Kmeh 

Shipped  All-Built 
AUd  extra 

L 

G*"t  stronger.  biKfirer  chicka  for  yourself,  sell  baby 
chicka  and  hatch  vggn  for  othern, — brings  taah  in 
•t>rinvc.  Hundreds  of  Candee  operators  increase 
•»iuii»nient  each  year  to  meet  arrowing  demand  for 
CANDEE  Heahkx-Hatched  Chicks. 

O*      r   »   I  Shown  pictures  of  larsre  and  small  Candee- 

pH  LjImIM  equippcwl  plants  in  all  parts  of  the  country  : 
_^  —^  _,  _,  State  Colietre  and  Experimental  Stations. 
r  H  1^  1^  and  the  big  operators  of  50,000  up  capacity  ; 
tells  how  hundreds  started  with  iSOO-ettg 
machinea.     Alao  Colony  Brooder  -3SS  to  SSt-chIck  capacity. 

FRtCE  Hovtie  Ptana.     Write  Todayand  Start  Early 
CAKDEE  INCUBATOR  k  BROO0ER  CO.  Dipt  F..  EASTWOOD.  N.  Y 


jg  TIMES 


rTuctMh 


Chatnpi4 
Belle  ^itti 

T*-kOllKnfr>l*  403-<>00{n  use.  Get  the 
En«.,UKja,(,Or  whole  story  toia  by  the 
Championi^hip  Winners  in  my  bi|^  free  book. 
F««t«."   With  book  comes  full  de- 


HatcMni 

rinrubator  and 

w  p 
ulara  —  Mtrf  my    ^IIOO.OO 


script  ion  r>7  incubator  and  brooder-  my  10-year 

—  full  partjc- 


money-back  imaranty-  low  ' 


0«I4  Offers.      Learn  how  I 
paid  one  user  $1M.  another  $M, 
many  from  U6  down  Write  me  today ' 
for  rr««  Book.    Jim  Rohan,  Fres. 

BeHe  City  Incubator  Co.] 

Box    49.  Racine,  Wis. 


..c-^^j;.0 


Fr.i,M      n  I 

rtspsii.  I.  H  I 

I  ar  I  MmKIw'  n  * 


Our  Barter  Column 


Tills  oolumti  is  for  onr  Kniiserihrrs  only— no  Real 
Entile  Agents.  Dealers  or  Manuracturers.  2  cents  i»er 
wor^l:  no  advertisement  less  than  .50  t-entH. 


Siil«.  Fmtt-poultry  farm.  22  acres,  Adams  ooiintv 
(nilt  tielt.  Omid  bulldinRo.  hmt. water.  tAtli.  stand- 
ard CornlHii,  Pnllsb.  (4olden  WyaudottCM.  Addresfi 
A|>i>let4>n  Farm,  Arendtaville,  P». 


YtM|»ortei4i  Oermsn  Coac-h  HtAllioti.  Hound.  Ketitle. 
*  Hiire  bre«-<ler.  Will  sell  for  half  service  lees  in  one 
■eH<M>ii.     Address,  I.  If.  Rhoukm,  PrinoeM  Anne.  Md. 


U^lll  RxrIiMacv    flOO  MonarrK.  M»  (Tphers  lucti 
*'      »«ntor   for  25  and    15   llarreil    Rook    pullets,   also 
I'o  kerels  for  pullets.      Potti  kmiinm  Fakm.  Maud.  >*n. 


$!#••  bays  my  40  acre  farm.  «  ro<«n»  d^-HHtiv.      .\H 
-<M«|  hIh.  nnod  water.    Mv  hiuihand  is  IiIImA.  esnee 
«<  set  tnx   M^uyC   KiN7.iHnrR.  K.  I,  .North  Kn«t.  Md. 


Edited  by  F.  V.  L.  TURNER 

All  letters,  innnlrles  and  requests  in  reference  to  poultry,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Poultry  Editor  of  The 
Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Practical  Poultry  Talks 


Brooding  Chicks 
Brooding  chicks  means  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  supplying  artificially 
everything  the  mother  supplies,  in  food, 
drink  and  bodily  comfort  and  protection. 
The  student  of  hen  motherhood,  by  ob- 
servation, learns  the  kind  of  food  the 
hen  permits  the  youngsters  to  eat,  and 
this  food  includes  the  seeds,  bugs,  worms, 
grains  and  grasses  or  weeds  she,  in  her 
wisdom  deems  suitable  to  the  needs  of 
her  offspring.  This  is  a  part  of  nature's 
scheme  to  safeguard  life  in  general. 


Contrary  to  the  hen's  wisdom  Is  man's 
necessity — hk  feeds"  the  things  he  finds   made  a  success  by 


The  golden  rule  in  baby  chick  feeding 
is  to  feed  little  and  feed  often,  keeping 
the  appetite  whetted  or  sharp  rather 
than  satisfied  except  at  night. 

All  brooder  or  hover  floors  should  be 
covered  with  some  kind  of  Utter  to  pre- 
vent chilling  and  to  absorb  the  drop- 
pings. Since  cleanliness  is  necessary  to 
chick  health  in  all  cases  the  litter  should 
be  frequently  changed. 

Drinking  water  must  be  pure  and  the 
vessels*  used  to  contain  it  kept  free  from 
any  filth,  by  accumulation  or  otherwise, 
through-  the  frequent  use  of  boiling 
water. 

Chick  size  grit  takes  the  place  of  the 
sand  used  the  first  few  days. 

Summarized*  chick  rearing  is  easiest 


Barred  Ply.  Rocks 

"Hooaler  Strain**         EstablUhed  1882 

Winners  of  12  flrst  prizes  at  Chicago.  Cincinnati  and 
Indianapolis  the  last  three  years.  300  Matured  Cock- 
erels. 16  Cocks  and  200  Pullets  for  sale<  at  reaaonable 
prices.    Sold  on  approval.    Write  me  your  wants. 

G.  E.  HOOVER,  R.  21,  Matthews,  Ind. 

■  ■441^vJ^«  White  Wyandottes  were  virtoriousai 
l.llllf^  C  WllmluKton.  Delaware.  I.ancaster 
KJAft&EV  tJ  and  West  Chester.  Pa.  Fine  cockerels 
^— — ^—  for  12.00  to  M.OO  each.  Pullets  »1.50  to 
♦2.00.  Must  be  sold.  Eggs  from  my  best  roatings  for 
♦8.00  per  15.      Kggs  96.00  per  80.    Send  your  order  from 

adv.  Samuel   Little,    Newark,  Del. 


Single    Comb    White   Leghornj 

Baby  chicks,  |10.00  per  100.   Hatching  eggs,  fS.OU  |ter  lOO 

ImperiM  Pekin  Ducks 

Baby  ducks,  flS.OO  per  100.   Hatching  eggs,  tlO.OO  per  100 
Write  for  circular.    Cbesterbrook   Farm,  Berwyn,  P«. 


J 


$$$$  In  PigeonsI  '^y^'f^'^ 


Market  or  Rrfcdliig  PurjMjses.  Make] 
big  profits  with  our  Jumbo  Pigeons. 
We  teach  you.     Ijirge,   free,  illus 
trated.  Instructive  circulars. 
Providence  Squab  Co.,  Dept.  C,  ProTldenoe,  B.  I. 


k 


will  supplant  nature's  feeds,  as  nearly 
as  lie  tan.  Experience  in  quantity,  time 
for  feeding  and  a  full  recognition  of  ef- 
fect then  means  success  or  failure,  .as 
the  experience  has  been  adequate  or  in- 
adequate. 

One  single  experience  with  a  mother 
hen  and  her  brood  teaches  clearly  the  ac- 
curacy with  which  the  parent  guides  the 
downy  balls  to  safety  of  diet  and  a 
place  of  comfort  and  protection.  Un- 
erringly each  babe  Is  impelled  to  the 
wholesome  feedstuffs ;  just  as  safely  it  is 
piloted  around  the  substances  that 
would  harm.  Every  baby  chick  knows 
the  hen  mother's  danger  signal,  and 
every  hen  mother  knows  the  baby 
chicks  S.  O.  S. 

Now  every  human  being  that  attempts 
chick  rearing  does  not  know  all  about 
it;  chick' rearing  Is  maintaining  animal 
life.  It  Is  not  Just  like  putting  a  new 
wheel  on  the  farm  wagon  that  It  may 
go  on  Its  way.  A  chick  becomes  a  weak- 
ling through  heredity  or  lack  of  nutri- 


Flrst,  giving  proper  heat. 

Second,  using  sand  and  water  for  the 
first  feed  the  second  day  after  removing 
from  the  Incubator. 

Third,  feeding  little  and  often. 

Fourth,  tucking  away  the  babes  under 
whatever  temperature  prevents  crowd- 
ing or  that  prevents  a  desire  to  get 
away  from  the  hover. 

Fifth,  to  maintain  cleanliness. 

Sixth,  to  change  gradually  from  one 
ration  to  another,  as  in  the  case  of  add- 
ing meat  to  the  ration  on  the  tenth  day 
or  thereabouts  and  to  add  chopped 
onion,  chopped  green  stuff  of  any  kind 
01  sprouted  oats  (free  from  mold)  after 
the  eighth  day.  Finely  chopped  onion 
is  quite  safe  and  Is  highly  beneficial. 

Seventh,  to  prevent  crowding  through 
heat  regulation. 

Eighth,  to  add  chick  grain  to  any 
chick  mash  ration  after  the  third  day. 
Dealers  all  sell  chick  grains. 

Ninth,  to  not  attempt  to  rear  chicks 
In    lots    of    hundreds    without    previous 


tlon.    Is    i>€rmanently    affected    and*  'l^    rearing  experience. 


rarely  of  any  use  to  its  foster  parent.  If 
It  were  reared  artificially. 

Artificial  brooding  can  be  accomplish- 
ed in  several  ways;  fireless  hovers,  lamp 
heated  hovers,  coal  stove  hovers  and 
brooder  hovers,  operated  usually  by  hot 
water.     Brooding  consists  In   malntaln- 


Tenth,  to  adopt  the  methods  of  your 
successful  neighbor. 


Egg  Laying  Competition 
•Five  birds  make  up  each  of  one  hun- 
dred pens,  gathered  from  several  Ameri- 
can states,  Canada  and  England.  These 
Ing  sufficient  heat  around  the  chick  to  !  1^0  pens  are  located  on  the  grounds  of 
prevent  a  loss  of  vitality.  The  mother  I  the  Delaware  Agricultural  Experiment 
hen  rarely,  especially  In  cool  or  cold  !  Station,  Newark.  Del.  Two  pens,  one  of 
weather  lets  the  youngsters  out  of  her  |  Buff  Rocks  and  one  of  White  Wyan- 
reach  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  and  dottes,  are  tie  for  first  place  at  this  wrlt- 
when   they   begin   their  first   food   hunt-   *«&.  each  Pen  having  laid  182  eggs  since 


World*8   Greatest   Layers 

94.67  net  profit  per  hen.    One  laid  f8.W. 
They  are  Barron  Winners  which  Town.  Wyandotteit. 

Leghorns,  Ruff  Uocks,  Eteds. 
MORRIM  FARBI,     B.  4,    Bridgeport.  <'onn. 

^H  I  ClcX 

8—15   cents   each.       Rocks.    I^eg- 
hornH,  etc.    Money  back  for  dead 
ones   as   far   as  Colorado.  Texas 
and  Maine.     Pnmphlet  free. 
C.  M.  LAUVEE.  B.  17.  Ikkfldd.  Pa. 


Harrington's  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes 

Hlgh-cIasH  Htock  for  sale,  young  and  old      Few  verv 
select    coekerelM,   95,  J8,   flO;  from  my  great    Inylni; 
strain.     Write  your  wants,    .satisfaction  guaranteed. 
W.  n.  Harrlnffton,  Caledonia,  Ohio. 

Single     Comb     Black     Minorcas. 

The  l)eHt  farm  fowl.  larg*'.  hardy,  nesvy  laytrs 
Producers  of  the  largeat  whitt-  eggs.  F.gKS  91. •'^^(i  per 
13,  91t»  tK>  per  100. 

M.  N.  IIKBTNETT.  Wf:!ITFIEI.D,  ST.  J. 


TRAP  NESTED  BARRED  ROCKS 

Pullets  from  heavy  layinu  strain  at  reaaonable  iirlces. 
Vigorous  farm  riiis<-d,  free  range  stock 

G.  A.  Williams,      Box  52*,       Warwick,  M.  Y. 

DAY    OLD    CMICKIK 

Rocks;     Reds;     Wyan<lottes;     Leghorns;     Cam  pines. 

200  Egg  Htralna. 

91fi.00  per  100.  94..'V0  per  2'i 

Harry  H.  CamMilaca,  Waraer,  K.  11. 


gfci  ■     ■  Weshlpthousands.  orders  Hhouirt  now 

■■Hli*II#-   *>e    lH>oked    for  spring  delivery.    An- 
'^■■■"■w*l  Oduas' tlLCO  hundred,  also  have  othrr 
varietlee.freettookletand  te^tlnionials. 
Freeport  llalrhery,  Box  Ifi,  rmynit.  Mlrh. 

»  dl-CMT"  IKTBAIIf    RRONZK^rRKHYN. 

with  great  maasive  lione  and  frame.    Brwj  from  (ireat 
Hugo  King  45  IK  at  one  year  of  age.     Buff  P.   Rocks, 
national  winners  and  all  vear  layers.    Wrtte. 
J.  V.  «;ilpp,  Rox   F,  Maitlllo.  Ind. 


BARnON  cockerels,  dams 


hatched 


Leghorn   and  Wyandotte 
records    203  to  iH4.  r-.o" 
up.       Also    pullets.      Summer    sale    of    breeders. 
BARRON  FARM,    CONMEI.Uiiril'I'E,  PA. 


GhOlOS   MM  OOMB   nfeOM  ISlttNl    RmI   uMkorolS 

AliM)  a  few  pullets,  reasonable.    Write  me. 
F.  A.  HoralHV,  Cllfloa  Sprlavs,  Hew  York 

JIIKF  rAMII  BFIK     '''^<'>7  Mrd  showa  at  Allen- 
JIVSE.  l^VniD  KWM^    town  and  Ha«eratown  wou. 
Pill  lets  and  cockerels  for  sale.     Prioea  reaaonable. 
Twin  Oak*  farm,  Rok  F.  Falasx*'**  P»* 

FOR  WAIjE.  Pairs,  trios,  pens;  all  vartetfea.  Rooks. 
Reds. Wyandottes.  Leghorns.  Orpingtons,  Andalnatens, 
Camplnes,  Humburvs.  turkeys,  ducks,  and  geese. 
Prices  low.    Ralph  H.  Raby,  K.  6,  MUtersbnrg,  O. 


Ing  trips  she  calls  them  liack  to  her  tha^ 
they  may  secure  the  warmth  they  Re- 
quire. In»all  systems  of  artificial  brood- 
ing restricted  runs  must  be  'provided 
to  force  the  chicks  to  return  frequently 
to  the  source  of  heat  they  so  much  need 
until-  they  become  feathered  and  hard- 
ened to  low  and  Y*rying  temperatures. 
It.  is.  well  to  remember  that  the  chick, 
when  It  Is  Itiltched,  comes  from  a  tem- 
perature of  103  degrees  and  cannot  suc- 
cessfully   stand   at    once    90   degrees   or 


Nov.  1,  1915,  the  opening  day.  Through- 
out the  United  States  the  average  fall 
yield  of  eggs  Is  only  19  per  cent. — all  of 
the  500  layers  at  Newark  have  averaged 
about  21   per  cent. 

For  some  time  to  come  the  weekly 
yields  of  the  high  pens  run  around  25 
to  30  eggs;  one  week  in  one  of  the  com- 
petitions a  pen  of  Columbian  Rocks  laid 
a  perfect  weekly  score  of  35  eggs. 

In  the  week  ending  Friday,  Dec.  31st. 
1254  eggs  were  produced,  an  average  of 


.D«iA^  #^  f  ^a*    Barred     Rocks,     Parks'   strain. 
Mtrva  «w  M^ay    I*rge    vigorous  Cockerels  92.00 

each.      Pulleto  91.6*  each. 
Cllen  Dale  Penltry  Faraa,      WellaTllIe,  Pa. 

S."c7Rhod7  Islanllt^dslif  r  f^  i«^^ 

!  ling  cocks.  oc)rkerels  and  (>ens.     rrires  ren.sonahie. 
I  <'ARY*«  FAR91M.  TRI.HRI.R.  OHIO. 


Day  OM  CMekt  Fer  Sale  Ckeap  'V;.;?^^;, 

per  week.     Better  batched  than  ever.      Circular  fre«-. 
Old  Honesty  llatcliery.  Dept.  F.  New  Washington,  O. 


INDIAM  BVM  WEB  DRAKEW  from  extra  hesTy 
laying  strain.  Fawn  and  White.  91. .V)  each.  Hend 
stam|>ed  enxeloiie.      9lr».  I.  B.  Ettlen,  Lester.  Pa. 


ROME  COMR  RROW^N  LROHORMH.     Choice 

Cockerels  I r<.fn  N»-vv  ^'ork  and   Boaton    Miniiers  92  to 
96ea<-h.     BRl  MH  dr  MON.  Milton.  \t. 


lower.     The  safe  rule  to  follow  is  low- ;  «ver  2V..  eggs  per  bird  in  the  week.  Sev- 
ering the  temperature  one  degree  a  day  |  e^al  pens  have  not  started  to  lay  to  any 


until  70  degrees  are  reached,  except,  of 
course.  In  firelesss  hovers,  when  more 
space  Is  allowed  the  chicks  as  they  grow 
Older.  Equally  important  to  the  suc- 
cess of  brooding  or  rearing  Is  the  ration. 
Bread  crumbs,  rolled  oats,  pinhead  oats 
and  the  various  chick  rations  prepared 
by  the  large  producers  of  poultry  neces- 
sities are  all  successfully  used.  Boiled 
eggs  are  used  extensively,  especially  the 
e^gs  that  failed  to  hatch  In  the  incu- 
bators. Whei  these  eggs  are  used  they 
should  be  liolled  at  least  30  minutes  and 
ground  into  small  particles. 


extent,  but  will  be  heard  from  later. 


••  YABIETIRN.  Chickens,  docks,  geese,  torkevs. 
irulneas  and  han-s  Stock  and  egifs.  Valuable  oatHlog 
free.    H.  A.  M«»nder.  Box  SO.  NelleraTlllr.  Pa. 

White  Holiaild  TwrkeyS.    S^lte    African    Ootnes" 

■        Kggs  In  season.    Rabblt.s, 

Nli«er  Maple  Farm.  Month  New  Berlin. M.Y. 

^ilvPr  H3linbnra«  ^"'^''  '^'•*  cockerels  and 
ailVCI    OdlUWUrgs.    pulleta.   score  card  furnish 


Queries  Answered 

Gapes  seem  to  concern  the  general 
poultry  raising  public  more  than  any 
one  other  ailment  in  chick  life — no  oth- 
er ailment  is  so  successfully  susceptible 
to  treatment  provided  unlimited  range 
is  not  indulged  in.  Logically,  if  re- 
stricted range  cannot  be  provided,  gapes 
are  going  to  play  havoc  in  any  flock  of 
youngsters.  If  the  flock  is  not  worth 
saving  all  the  advice  obtainable  will 
I  avail  nothing. 


ed  with  each  bird.     t<.  H. 


R  6.  Orleans,  Ind. 


MAMMOTH  RRONSE  TrRKEYM.  large. 
healthy  stock.  Mlnrk  Langahans,  B.  P.  Rock  and 
I^ight  Brahma  oookarela.     mTH.  k tbbh.  Kdom,  Va. 


KFTOI.E.  «<REftT  FARM-M.C.Whlte  I^cflkom 

males  for  sab-.     \  itiorous  free  range  stock.  91  .-V)  each. 
mm.  M.  MICHAEU  Aherdeen.  Maryiaad. 


An<>naa«  made  best  egg  record  of  20  brecda.  rireu 
/IBCVHdS  i^f  „„rt   price  list  of 


R.  Yan  Hoe«on,  Frai 


stock  atul  eggs  free. 
kllnTllle.  M.  Y. 


•lVrCII<E  €OMR  Black  Mlnort^as  for5«ale.      fTens, 

Cockerels  and  i^ilieta      Booking  orders  for  eggs  now. 

C'haa.  M.  Welkert,  IdtUeatown,  Pa. 

GraiKl  White  Rocks  cVorce^kSSh.?!! 

E.B»l.iR  BOYBB,  BnrklttBTlile,  Nd. 

■im  BATtCQ  winner*  and  larera  Otear  aiae.  trpe 
wrr  RM«^H^  andoolor.  f^took.chickaandeMstm 
aale.  Chaa.  C.  Bolssaaiil,  K* 


January  15,  1916. 


THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


The  Big  Fapm  Help 


The  Guarantee  Spreader 

This  low-dowii  Lime,  (jrouud  Llnie- 
Ktone  and  Fertliixer  Spreader  will  save 
the  work  of  10  men.  Our  patented  slilft- 
lug  clutch  o|>erated  fl-oin  .seat  and 
apreadlug  attachment  will  spread  even- 
ly or  sow  in  rows.  Nothing  to  get  out 
of  order.  liastK  a  lifetime.  Fully  en uId- 
ped.     .Special  .^ 

prices.  ^JEss^*^^ 


Dept.  O  56 


GUARANTKK  MFG.  CO. 


Baltimore.  Md. 


ROMAN 

AUTO  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Wlnler  ttB|c  is  the  time  t*  kuy  a  car  H  yaa 
!ff5l  **^**  money.    Cars  are  lower  fn  price 

rter«.  TMuinfl  Cars,  UmMHlaes.  Trucks.  Delivery 
WaflMH.  etc.    A  few  specials. 

f  "^If.?:  '■"•"rtnB  A  Boadatera 
C^adlllara  and  llnpa... 

E.  M.  F.  and  Ntadehakera 

Hudaona  and  Buleka 

Chaliuer*  and  Overiaitd*.. 

Wintona  and  Parharda 

Haynra    A    Peerleaa.... 

Reo  A   Parkardw 

Pnllman  A  Ntnta 

Jitney    BnaMnt  dc  Trncfca 

WRITE  TODAY 

For  our  ue.v  catuloK  B.  giving  prices  on  everv 
stjle  and  niito  n»iuiifa<-ture<l.  toifftlier  with 
valuable  inforniatiun  lur  the  autoniobiliHt. 

Roman  Auto  Co.,  Inc. 

203-205  N.  Broad  St.,         Philadelphia 


...SI .16  up 

.9200  up 

...8175  up 

...•SX5  up 

.saso  up 

..•300  up 
.85 00  up 

.8.100  up 
..8300  up 

8200  up 


vi: 


AGENTS 

■<fTL  Make  $25.00 

A  WEEK  in  their  Sjmre 
lime  Sellins  KNIGHTO* 

400    CANDU   POWEa 

LANTERN 

One  fHMnar  pi 
CSfifr  "Hon*  8  4 
Wm'^ae*  Kir 


Farmers,  particularly  those  on  large 
acreages,  suffer  more  from  these  deadly 
worms  than  any  other  class  of  poultry- 
men,  and  win  not,  as  a  rule,  make  any 
effort  to  correct  the  evil,  though  its 
cost  be  small. 

A  low  wire  fence,  one-Inch  mesh  poul- 
try netting  enclosing  a  well  limed  run 
of  a  few  hundred  square  feet,  will  pay 
for  itself  in  one  season  in  gape-Infested 
sections. 

Hens  may  have  gapes  throughout  their 
j  entire  lives,  so  very  many  of  them  do — 
their  general  health  and  condition  en- 
ables them  through  robustness  to  throw 
them  off  by  coughing,  or  to  withstand 
their  ravages,  in  the  former  case  these 
hens  distribute  these  parasites,  infest- 
ing the  soil  and  permitting  the  infection 
of  young  stock,  too  weak  through  age 
to  resist  Injury  and  death.  Imported 
hens  may  Infest  otherwise  perfectly 
clean  soil,  so  far  as  gapes  are  concerned. 
A  borrowed  or  purchased  sitter  may  be 
the  mpans  of  destroying  hundreds  of 
young  chicks  for  many  years. 

Ordinarily,  once  soil  Is  gape-free.  It 
remains  so.  Realizing  the  Importance 
ot  gape-free  soil  to  poultry  raisers  this 
occasion  Is  taken  advantage  of  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  prescribing  the  remedy; 
this  column  Is  therefore  adopted. 

Lime,  thickly  sprinkled  over  the  runs 
of  young  chicks,  turned  under  after  the 
first  rain  (If  the  frost  Is  out  of  It)  and 
again  sprinkled  immediately  after  it  Is 
turned  rarely  needs  the  second  treat- 
ment. It  Is  positive  In  Its  action  and  Is 
deadly  to  the  gape  worm  and  at  all  times 
is  beneficial  to  chick  life.— Editor. 


The  Extra  Profit 

it  brings  you  is  Uie  "special  feature"  in 

m  Old  Trusty 


THAT'S  proved  by 
h.is done  for  650,000 « 


H  H.  Johi 


what  it 

iowners 

rnoutrh  to  show  three  or  four 
tfanes  more  Old  Tnistya  in  aae  than 
any  othiT.  So  why  b<jth«T  your 
mind  with  di-tails  of  rtinatructioo 
to  lind  the  bc-tst  incubutorT 

Just  let  Old  TniHty  owners  teO 
you  how  easily  tbey  can 


Hake  Bi^r  Hatches  in  Cold  Weatlier 

spring  hatrhes  mean  having  esgs  and 
I  market  prict-s  are  higl)o:>t.    That's  wky 


Winter  and  early  spring  hatrhes  mean  havi 
cmekens  to  sell  when  market  prict-s  ar«  higho:>t. 
the  best  proof  of  Old  Trusty  construction  is  in 
the  fattened  parses  of  Old  Troaty  owners.  Yoa 
can  aee  the  big  reasons  for  ita  simple  hot 
awter  heatincarstem- for  its  eaa«  being  made 
of  California  Kedwood.  covered  with  asbestos 
and  covered  again  with  galvanized  ste«l.  but 
What  yoa  want  to  see  moet  of  ali  is  the  bif 
profit  tliia  constroction  brings  yoa. 

Write  for  the  Old  Trusty  Book 
and  100,000  Sale  Price 

Make 

Ppri 

\K^te  for  it  today 

M.  M.  Johnson'  Company 
'      day  Ceator.  Nebraska 


.  M.  J9HNS0I 
/aveaf  ar  mt , 
OUTr 


several  big   hatches   this   winter   and 
Ing.    See  how  easily  yoa  can  do  it  af  U>r  read- 
a  few  suggestions  in  tl»e  Old  Trusty  Book. 
'rite  for  it  today.    H.  H.  Johnson. 


Still 

Less 
Than 


MiJlaaay  - 

»oiatEattafRscliaa 
—  a    trifle   nara   la' 
^ats   fartker   wed. 
40lo90Dmyt'Triml 
10  rears'  " 


^  '      Clay  Center.  Nebraska  " —    ^     f%  40  to90  Umyt' Trim!    ■ 


„_»ae# 
for  IS 


centa  and 
wperatfoa 
—  —  *.«.  No  oloka 
to  trim,  no  Hilmaeya  ta 
clean  and  no  ■iaasKrare  to 
break,  ilooi  the  thine  for 
Ponltrynaen.  Dairymen. 
Farmera  aad  all  outdoor 
porpoaea. 

Write  today  for  oar  offer  if  y«a  want 
to  make  money  in  your  spars  tisoe. 

■™5?HJ-I40HT    CO. 


Waaled— lonest.  Energetic  Men 

in  every  rounty  to  sell  our  big  line  of  goods  direct 
w-  V??"?      ««l^rlenee    not    neeeaaary. 

\ye  fully   Instruct  you.      Karniers.  lal>or«'n<,  nie- 
chanlca.  or  any  man  willing  to  work  can  make 

91000  to  93000  A  YEAR 

liandlingour  big  sellers.  Exclusive  territory  given 
\N  e  furnish  you  the  eapltal;  you  furnish  the  team 
to  carry  the  goods.  Be  your  own  Itosslu  s  pleasant 
l>ermanent  and  protitable  businpus.    Write  at  once 
lor  particulars,  giving  age  and  occiipatlon. 

THE  DtJOFOBM    rOMPAXY.    Bept,  81, 
Hortls  Java,  «.  ». 


Worth  While  Suggestions 
Time  to  begin  the  spring  arrengdoeat 
of    Incubators,    brooders   -axoI    also    soil 
liming  to  pxevwii  gapes. 

The  snows  and  rains  yet  to  come  will 
carry  the  lime  far  enough  down  to  reach 
the  angle  worm  and  its  parasite,  the 
gape  worm. 

Turn  over  the  soil  when  frost  dis- 
appears and  then  lime  again,  allowing 
the  lime  to  remain  until  It  disappears 
through  natural  processes. 


I      BLUE  HEN     j 

SAVES    MORE    CHICKS 

..,      .  Annawnead  Farm.  RobcMnia.  Pa. 

well  IV^T't  '*■".  *"?"  '  •'•''*  "^'*  PraciicaUy  all  the 

rr1hi.?^'f"  ?:  ^'-'^■^  "^'^  '"«  last  word  in  br^.n, 
ll  ™.    ?V  '  '?''  •^•"  ••^•'•^  •«••  *««««-  operated 

KP.       fir»  wUch  caaaot  cboke  op  vilk 

automatic  MB  is«i.;>^-    -d  "^rainmi  ____    »»  «.  —. 

W.^riis'^SJ?  ir*^-*^  -'^  up*::!  SwT 
aica    whkaM 

keatiac    i«a& 

nntee4  •atisfanory  o( 
your  money  back. 

HOVER 
RAISED 


/I  5^ 


ir**s 


5 


40 

Ptr 


..  lE^'*'**  0?*^**  P**"*  *♦>•»  grows.  Superior  to  all 
•»  ■  *^^^-  »!««  foAlfalfa  for  bay.  Ea^forpJ^ 
ture.  Buihlk  up  wom-oot  soil  quickly  and  produces  ^n- 
meneecroja,  wartS  from  ISO  to  $126  per  al-re.  ^ay  to 
Btartjgrowa  everywhere,  on  all  soils.  Write  today  for  oar 
r*  fr*'!****  * r—  eatatog  and  rircninr  about  unhuUed  and 


•<vifledSllS«l  sweet  clover      W 
•n  beat  tested,  guaranteed  seed 


I,  guaran 

scaoc 


CO..    BOX9«9 


<-an   save   ]rou 
nrnple  Free. 


money 

lowa 


CORDS 


I  George  D.  Leavens 

j  We  were  grieved  fo  learn  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  George  D.  Leavens,  president  of 
the  Coe-Mortlmer  Co.  of  New  York  City, 
which  occurred  In  the  latter  part  of 
December.  Mr.  Leavens  was  a  practi- 
cal farmer  of  the  highest  type,  and  by 
his  death  the  agricultural  world  has  suf- 
'  fered  a  great  loss. 

I  It  was  the  Editor's  privilege  to  have 
I  been  Intimately  associated  with  Mr. 
Leavens  for  a  number  of  years  and  we 
had  come  to  know  him  as  a  man  of 
sterling  worth  and  high  character.  He 
was  big  hearted  and  true  to  his  fellow 
men.  All  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
know  him  were  uplifted  by  his  friend- 
ship, and  agriculture  has  been  greatly 
advanced  through  his  efforts. 

His  agricultural  works  will  serve  to 
help  countless  numbers  of  farmers,  and 
his  memory  will  live  In  the  hearts  of 
his  friends  for  all  time. 


WittiM  M^.  Co. 

Drawer  4%     t 

LANCASTER.  PA. 

Manufacturcfs  of 
Blue  Hen  Broo- 
der* <hat  air 
— botwaiai.) 
■=-      ,  _  Blue  Mea 

Rouod  Tray  Incul 


a  Round  Tray  MamnHMh 
Incubators.  Wriicforour 

BOOKLET  FREE 

Special  propo- 

titioa  to  ileal- 

er.  or 

nia. 


^i^i^^fflffWBIMIBil^^^^^^,;^^ 


■#% 


rk*K 


>^^'  XThis  portfolio  of  32  ac- 
"*^      ^curate    and   artistic  draw- 
ings  of    popular    standasi- 
bred  fowls— each  on  a  sepi- 
r*;c-shcet  8  x  lO'^   inches  .n 
size,  witli  dteacc^mifv^  ju»J-M» 
tory  of  the    breecTon  the  back 
—included    FREE    with    each 
annual  subscription  to 

The  Poultry  Item 

The  Item  is  the  big  iiluttratcd  poultry 
monthly  that  tells  "what  to  do  and  how  to 
TV  "i>  •'*7'*'«'  *  success  at  poultry  keeping. 
The  I  ortfolio  is  a  work  of  art  — a  mine  of  in- 
formation—an invaluable  reference  work  for 
every  breeder  or  buyer  of  standard-bred 
(owls. 

Smd  V7  cmtt  for  a  full  ytar't  su/>u:ri^tifm  to 
the  Item— or  SI  for  f  yeart—and  the  Portfolio 
will  b*  includfd      Get  tke%e  htg  htlpt  mot^t 

THE  POULTRY  ITEM 

P        SellerariUe.  Pa. 


Box 


Get  FREE  Chicken  Book 


»>V 


7^^ 


St 


i^^: 


^^ 


1^, 


■TogiaAX.    tfinMorrngwoonft.    a««e<B«MyM« 

■2*^**^.  fJS^.'**  '■■■  eatalosr   No.  B61  allowing  low 

INCUBATOR  (Q 
*  •*  BROODER  Vw 

^.T9'  ».<»•  lociuding  material  you  can  build  thesini. 
Cvl  '■'B!*' ■*  OP^*^*^  «•»<'  f«»«251egg  Ineiibator  and 
r  "***^*f»oSw  ayslem   in    the    Worid.      Thouseads 

S-"^'^'tSS?  ""^  ^"  ***■  *'"•'*  ^y  *"y  o"*  •»  »n  even- 
ts.    ,  WUe  f/our  mon  motif  jj  inirk  ffunrantee.) 

ISceMi. 


•gtgUjNTOilTOaCO..  Jem  4.   IMtt^OllB 

~rS  BIG  BOOK  FKEE 


_SSI?W  mkSrJS  '■taTSJ'** 
I MtMkl^ itl 111  ••lawk' awl  ens. 

rv  fsdtaj  Parai.  Baa  fif  O^itm,  lewa 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf.  Dog,  Deer 
or  any  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  far  on. 
We  la«  aad  Hatok  Mieei  rfalrt  1  make 
them  into  ooata  (for  men  and  women), 
roben.  r\ign  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  eost  yo«  less  than 
to  boy  tlieni,  and  be  worth  more.  Oar 
m«Mlra«*d  aatalea  gives  a  lot  of  in- 
fonnation  which  every  stock  netser 
should  have,  bat  we  never  send  »at  this 
Taloable  book  except  upon  reqnest. 

It  toUa  Sow  to  take  off  and  emn>  tor 
how  aad  when  wo  pey  Mm  tr«igiM 
t  at><>ut  our   safe  dyeing  pro 


_^  wbirh  is  a  tremendous  advantarre 
Id  the  ettstomer,  especially  on  kirss 
kMee  aed  eoN  all  lee  |  aboat  the  far 
roods  and  gaasa  trophies  we  sell.  taxi, 
dermy.  «>t&  U  Toa  waat  a  eopy  send  tu 
yottf  eoireea  addrses. 


Mi 


CrMhy 


Atc 


R.T. 


Our  bijJT.  illustrated, 

1916  Year- Book, 

••Profits  in  Poultry 

Keeping,"  will 

help  you  make  more 

money  with  your 

fowls.     Tells  how 

to  raise  chicks. 

sret  more  eggs 

«od  make  larger 

profits  uith  less 

work.    Learn  about 

Cvphers-Built 
Incubators 

Sold  Bt  Low  Prices 

iHry  keepers  the  world  ever. 

.  Hot-water  or  hot -aires  yoa 

,.._......    _^  ......laa,  and  a  gaarantee  ttiat 

Deoteeta  yoa;  backed  bv  20  rears  of  leadership. 

Alao  telle  aboat  other  free  literature  on  poultry 

keeping   and   oar  "Personal  •  Letter"  Serviee. 

We  want  yoa  to  write  for  thia  FKEl::  Ginde  foe 

Poultry  Kajsers  today. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO. 

D«9t.        40,  Buffalo,  N.Y- 
NMTYerti  CMeaae  n 

Oty 


Ibyleadin 


Oet  our    ^ 
new  l9l6Cefn^  , 
■  -w— '  bination  Offers 
199   II      on  Progrmtmiom 
'  EOG  I  I     (»»«■*•»•»••  and 

.         /^    derful  bargains-built 

firom  beet  materiala  with  latest  im- 

Jnoveinents.  Only  machine  with  hmm- 
re««  of  <#«««/  air  ce//«  to  protect  > 
against  audden  changes. 

TAKES  OUESSWOftK  OUTOFHATCNIIIcl 

Many  a«ers  report  a  chick  from  every  baSehabIa  I 
egg.  Easy torun.^lUofgenulnaCarifomirBi.t 


woodjooppsr  ^^»twiii^  Hs:^;'iK,;i^i;;2t2^'^^ 

oahle  I>oors(  Safety  Lampi  Tester, e*t 


later  I  Doat 


Tells  why  chicks  die 

R.  J.  Reefer,  the  poaltry  expert.  1961  FatMt  BIdr. 
Kansas  City.  Mo.,  ia  givinK  away  free  a  valuable 
book  enUtled.  "WUte  Diwrhoea  and  How  to  Care  It." 
T!L'^.!?*'?'LL<°o*>**'**  aciMttiile  facta  on  wMU  dierriMca 
SSIjS"*  Jj^***  >'»sars  ^  fm9]!t  kw^saMI—  Uiat  tm^  ttls 


n§\tt  WS*STWICCYET 
:  $/«CJ«J  FOR  BIG  I5S  EGG 

KUyiCUBATOR 

*i£S5^'"5*''***>*'»»<*B»^»«*«*'>x»«h»js. 

^i?.rti^ll??fL*  ?'  *««klea.  MoMy  bM-k 
*^*n*%  1  ntereat  if  machJ  ne  doesa 't  make 

l*l«Coml>inaUoaOirerandPr«ePoeilu  i 
try  Book  afaowlng  why  Me 
/Vyyrsaahmj  haaS  thai 
,  all  for  reaalts. 

Proffresaive  Incubator  Co. 
I  Boa  202      Raciae.  Wiaconain 


yi 


S.C. 


GREIDER'S  RNC  CATALOOUl 

efpura krad poitltry :  70 brMda iUaatiatad aad ds> 
■^fihsd.  aarap  la  eslw.     Pwtao*  peuMrv  rilds 
Lew  BrfeMM  Mack aed  katrl^^p. 

....  •—• -      SmS  Md  tm  UjUtm- 

OMd  Oackerata.  ctMaa. 
Booklet  fpae. 


allCaeta 


Too  . 

a.  H 


Stop  Using  a  Truss 


this 


Do  twajr  witk  kaada  ot  MmI  tad 
Bahber  thai  llMfc  aiU  naek. 
\<«  know  fr-^  jtm  ewa  aa- 
perienn*.  tli«  Irwaa  is  a  aim 
,  BHik«-.|iift->  falw  SN- ^aiaa 
a  e«41a|M<Dc  waU— aad  Is  aadar- 
Binff   T.nir   kMHfc.      WIVkKr* 

n.Ar*a.pABa  aea^eidw—t.  h*- 

^^•••■tv^  pniMinlj    to  pr*- 
>■■*  ij*PP*a«aad  ••  haM    tk» 

Xo    stoaea.   WdUM,  «r 
AoA  ••  *aiT*« 
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THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


Januarv  15,  1916. 


January  15,  1916. 


THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


<m  Planet  Jr.  Wheel  Hoe 


gets  bigger  crops  with  half  the  work. 

This  N*.  16  Planet  Jr  Single  Wheel  Hoe,  CultiTator,  Rake  and 
Plow  is  the  highest  type  of  single  wheel  hoe  made.  Light  and 
durable — can  be  used  by  man,  woman,  or  boy.  Will  do  all  the 
cultivation  in  your  garden  in  the  easiest,  quickest  and  best  way. 
Strong  indestructible  steel  frame.  High,  easy-running  steel 
wheel.  Costs  little,  and  lasts  a  lifetime.  U  other  styles 
of  wheel  hoes — various  prices. 

New  72-page  Catalog  (184  illustrations)  free! 


Q^ 


,'ft 


N^M 


Describes  over  70  tools,  including  12  entirely  new  ones,  and 
improvements  to  our  Horse  Hoes.  Harrows.  Orchard-  and 
Beet-Cultivators.  Seeders  and  Wheel 
Hoes.      fVrile  today/ 


i^iie^l 


SLJUIetAbBnnii  rUaMrUa 

If  you  are  a  fanner,  trucker,  orchardist,  or 
■uburb«nite  with  a  kitchen-narrtea,  there  is  a^ 
kPlanetJr  made  for  your  special  need.    You 
can't  aHurdtP  work  without  a  Planet  Jr. 


Bumper  Grain  Crops 

^-Cood   Markets  —  High    Prices 

PHamm  ilnfrtfarf  tfo  Wmmietn  Canmda  for 
^•Vheafy  Oaisp  BaHmy,  MHalia  andGmaamea 

The  winnings  of  Western  Canada  at  the  Soil  Products 
Exposition  at  Denver  were  easily  made.  The  list  comprised 
Wheat,  Oats,  Barley  and  Grasses,  the  most  important  being  the 
prizes  for  Wheat  and  Oats  and  sweep  stake  on  Alfalfa. 
No  less  important  than  the  splendid  quality  of  Western  Canada's 
wheat  and  other  grains,  is  the  excellence  of  the  cattle  fed  and 
fattened  on  the  grasses  of  that  country.  A  recent  shipment 
of  cattle  to  Chicago  topped  the  market  in  that  city  for 
quality  and  price. 


Western  Canada  produced  in  1918  one-tkiml  as  much  wheat 
•s  all  of  the  United  States,  or   over  300.000.000  bushels. 

Canada  in  proportion  to  population  has  a  greater  exportable 
,  sun^us  of  wheat  this  year  than  any  country  m  the  world,  and  at 
%  present  prices  you  can  hinire  out  the  revenue  for  the  producer. 
L       In  Western  Csasda  too  will  And  ffood  markeU.  splendid  ■chools,  ex- 

eeptional  social  oonditioos,  perfect  climate,  and  otber  great  attractions. 

There  Is  no  war  tax  on  land  and  no  conscription. 

Bend   for   OlnBtratad   pamphlet  and  ask  for  reduced  rsOway 
rates.  iaformatioD  as  to  be«t  loeatioos,  etc    Addrass 

F.  A.  HARRISON 

210  North  Third  St,     Harrisburg.  Pa. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


LsAA  LIME 


■llfilllllhill  KMlH 


I'fl  iiiiiiflh' 


i\l 


HiiMiiiiiniitiiiil 


iiiiiiniMiltiiifiiiiiiriii 


'Mml^{^§^'&z:s. 


BecauM  MARL-LIME  ii  aoluble  it  will  yield  quicker  and 
hi|C(cr  rMuIti  tlian  even  ordinary  earhonate  of  lime 
And  you  won't  need  •■  inneh.   Writ*  today  fur  loweat 
prices.  fre<>  test  papers,  etc. 

ikTKaiiATioiiAL  Aaairvi.TTRAi    (xmroiATiox 
TALEDONIA    MARL    BRANCH 
8:i.^  Marino  BMnk  BMc.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


ASK 


tO 


our     sales 
office  near- 
est  you  for 
prices        and 
terms  on  fertil- 
izers adapted  to 
your  soil  and  crops. 

SmnJ  for  BoohUt  •  From 

The    Anerican    Agrical- 
tural  Chemical  Co. 

New  York.  Baltimore.  Phll< 
adclphia.  Batfalo.  Cln- 
ciaaati.  Clerelaad. 
Detroit,  etc 


Phoapkorus  at  \  the  Cost 

in  other  forms  can  be  had  in 

Diybretk  Fiiely  Griui4 
Rick  Phosphate 

By  usins  it  at  a  cost  of  $1.00  per  acre 
per  year  you  supply  more  Phosphorus 
than  the  crope  u*«  each  year  and  per- 
manently enrich  your  soiL 

Rock  Phosphate  Pays 

Write  tie  for  the  Book  of  Proof.  piicM 
and  particulars. 

FEDERAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Ground   Rock  Department 

lO  Ro^fl  a<.    CetaosMa.Teaa. 


A  ttooklet  explatnlDK  why   Limestone  is 

■    the  twst  and  most  ecoDomlcal  form  of  Lime  I 

I    to  UHe— why  It  should  be  used— to  tncrsess  I 

I    eamlngs  on  the  farm—  I 

I              BBNX  FR£E  UPON  REQUEST  | 

CELEBRATED  | 

WHITE  MARSH  LIMESTONE  , 

HiKheet  Quality,  Lowest  Price  I 

Recommended  by  Afrtcultural  Kzpertment  *  I 

I    Stationa.    Pull  laformatton  as  to  moat  eoo-  I 

Inomlcal  way  to  parchaee.  . 

B.  J.  LA VI NO  a,  CO.  I 

I    4V»  Bsillitt  Bldg.          Plilladelpltla  I 


1VARNER*S 


Ptire  Cedar  Hollow  lime  hydrated  in  cloth  Of  paper  bas» 

^Vill  Sweeten  Sour  Soils 

It  Im  n  qui' k.  mir*-  iiir*"  for  Hctrtltv 

^Vill    Make   First-Claas    "MHtite  ^^aeh 

V.  s.  U<iver' iriK-nt  n-oflpt  on  rMinest 

Will  Make  a  Fine  Orchard  Spray 

\N'r(t<-  l'>r  ••l>elR\vaie  Apple  Klriu'H'   re«"elpt 

Will  Make  the  Beat  of  Mortars 

(^il  ltd  I  |fi  Ilia  oil   luick  . 'I'ile  nnd  stono  iHyiiiK 
ASK  YOUR  DEALER  or  Contalt 
J      CT»KltS  W/IKWtM  COItPAIIY 


TREEG 

^^    AIXdMKnawthatDOIlMBWT.    ^         W 
^^^    Bvfee*  barter  ataawlMn  earn*  to    i^^^^ 
Oar  NonMT  or  mrni  tar  OBteloeaa. 

GeswA.Swset  Narssry  Oe.,  aMtyls  St,  DuitTtIls,II.T. 


T 


H 


))M 


All  HftlcleH  for.  or  qiientlons  relating  to  this  department  should  he  addressed  "The  Garden,"  The  PrHctical 
Farmer,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

E«Uted  by  W.  F.  MASSEY 


IHOT  BED  SASH 
80c 


OVPRISt.  well  mmde 

with   croM  bar.   blind 

'w-vw  teaont.  white  leaded  in 

iImB  ioinu,  aiaas,  St  .SO  par  Bas. 

O.  N.  ROBINSOM  S  SttO.       Oe#t. SO     SeMlanri.  Md. 


Garden  Reminders 

Soon  after  the  middle  of  January  I 
sow  in  a  frame  seed  of  the  Prizetaker 
and  Giant  Gibraltar  onions  to  make 
plants  for  setting  out  in  late  March. 
North  of  Philadelphia  February  will  be 
better,  and  use  a  mild  hotbed. 

At  same  time  sow  seed  of  the  Charles- 
ton Wakefleld  and  Copenhagen  Market 
cabbages  for  a  succession  to  the  fall 
sown  plants. 

Sow  radishes  and  beets  in  a  mild  hot- 
bedi  as  I  have  heretofore  described  as 
being  sown  here  in  a  cold  frame.  Then 
if  you  have  the  portable  frames  you  can 
harden  off  the  beets  in  March  and  use 
the   frame  for  tomato   plants. 

Sow  in  frame  or  mild  hotbed  seed  of 
the  New  York  or  Wonderful  lettuce  for 
setting  in  open  ground  as  soon  as  hard 
frost  is  over.  This  variety  makes  very 
large  heads  and  stands  the  heat  of  late 
spring  better  than  other  lettuce. 

In  another  frame  sow  seed  of  leeks  if 
you  want  to  transplant  them  early  for 
fall  use.  Otherwise  sow  them  later  in 
the  open  ground.  Do  not  thin  the  beets 
in  the  frame,  but  wait  until  they  are 
hardened  off  and  the  frame  removed, 
and  then  you  can  transplant  the  thin- 
nings. 


If  you  intend  to  do  any  tile  draining 
next  spring,  better  haul  the  tiles  this 
winte*  when  roads  are  good,  and  pile 
them  in  the  field  ready  for  use. 


POTATOES  WANTED 

In  citr  loads  or  ainall  lotn  active  demand  at  good  prices 

Also  Apples.  Onions.  Hay.  Poultry,  etc.      Write   iia 

for   market  prires  and   terinn.      dlHBN  dk  BBO., 

S«l-S3  N.  FroHt  Ml..  PhllaSelphla.  Kstd.  IM4. 

Strawherry  plants.  9!  .«5  per  1000.  True  composed  and 
valnaW»*  illiintraterl  oatAloi;  froe,  wortli  |1 .00.  Ma^e^l 
Plant  Nursery,  Merrill.  Mich.  Bohemian  Nurseryman. 

OSaoiSfkAiiStw  MMiYalhoOperimJb.  Gstaloi; 
^^•^•^^''^■^■^J  of  R5  varieties  tncliidlnK  the 
Fall  Bearera.  free.    I..  O.  Tt •*•'*•>  n...  ««,  i>titsvllle,  ■«. 

...I    •   . JLi »  i  ■  ^ C uk  A     .\    . 


to  hear  Hfoiii  owtfer  of  farm   or 
fruit   ranch    for  sale. 
O.  O,  Mattson.  187  Andrus  Bdg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Doubling  Cabbage  Prbfits 

M.   A.   HEROLD. 

Cabbage  profits  can  be  doubled  by 
turning  the  cabbage  into  sauer  kraut. 
This  requires  a  little  more  labor  than 
is  necessary  if  the  cabbage  is  sold,  but 
it  pays.  The  kraut  can  be  made  on  cold 
and  rainy  fall  days  when  no  work  can 
be  done  in  the  fields,  and  will  prove  a 
profitable  employment.  The  work  is 
done  very  quickly  and  therefore  more 
profitably  if  an  up-to-date  slicer  is  used. 

There  are  many  ways  of  making  sauer 
kraut,  but  the  method  we  have  used, 
and  which  has  produced 'kraut  of  excel- 
lent quality  which  keeps  splendidly,  is 
the;  following: 

Aft^r  removing  the  outer  leaves,  cut 
the/ head  of  cabbage  in  half  and  remove 
the  cores.  This  removing  of  the  cores 
is  important,  as  it  affects  the  price  if 
the  cores  are  left  in.  With  the  cores 
sliced  in,  the  kraut  is  much  coarser  and 
not  very  high  in  quality,  therefore  brings 
a  much  lower  price. 

Next  slice  the  cabbage.  Fourteen 
quarts  of  the  sliced  cabbage  requires 
two  handfuls — or  one  cupful — of  salt. 
Place  the  cabbage  in  the  receptacle, 
which  may  be  a  lard  or  butter  firkin,  or 
a  barrel,  which  has  been  thoroughly 
scrubbed  and  scalded,  and  spread  the 
salt  over  it.  Then  tamp  thoroughly  with 
a  "stomper."  That  is  the  local  name 
for  it,  but  a  description  of  It  may  be  nec- 
essary. It  is  made  of  oak  and  weighs 
about  7  pounds.  The  thickest  end, 
"which  does  the  tamping,  is  3  inches  in 
diameter,  tapering  to  one  inch  in  the 
handle.  Continue  placing  the  14  quarts 
of  cabbage  and  then  the  salt,  and  fin- 
ish each  time  by  tamping  until  the  re- 
ceptacle is  full.  Be  especially  careful 
that  after  each  pailful  you  tamp  thor- 
oughly. Place  a  clean  white  cloth  over 
the  top.  Finish  by  placing  a  lid  that 
fits  inside  the  barrel  or  firkin,  and  a 
weight  on  the  lid.    A  heavy  stone  which 


has  been  well  scrubbed  is  what  we  use. 

When  the  kraut  is  wanted  in  a  hurry 
we  put  it  in  a  warm  place.  It  will  then 
ripen  in  four  or  five  days.  If  it  is  left 
in  the  cellar  it  takes  from  two  to  three 
weeks   to    ripen. 

By  thus  turning  the  cabbage  into 
kraut  cabbage  profits  can  always  be 
doubled,  and  sometimes  more  than  dou- 
bled. As  cabbage,  what  we  sell  for  |3  will 
make  a  barrel  of  kraut  which  will  bring 
from  $6  to  $8.  This  profit  is  evident,  and 
worth  trying  for.  This  is  the  average 
year  and  price.  When  cabbage  is  scarce 
kraut  brings  as  high  as  $18  per  barrel. 

Not  only  can  the  solid  heads  of  cab- 
bage be  used,  but  the  small,  unsalable 
heads  may  also  be  turned  into  kraut. 
Then  where  acres  of  cabbages  are  raised 
there  are  quite  a  number  of  heads  that 
burst  and  cannot  be  sold;  but  they  can 
be  turned  into  kraut  instead  of  going  to 
waste,  and  prove  an  additional  source  of 
profit.  We  usually  use  these  bursted 
and  small  heads  to  make  kraut  in  lard 
and  butter  firkins.  We  get  from  $1.25 
to  $2  a  firkin  for  this  kraut,  the  price 
depending  on  the  price  of  cabbage  that 
particular  year.  That  is  selling  the 
kraut  by  the  firkin  to  private  families. 
A  better  price  could  be  realized  If  it 
were  sold  by  the  quart. 

Pennsylvania. 


Queries  Answered 

"Wild  Mn«tar« — W.  A.  D.,— ?f-«^-  t'ork. 
writes:  "Is  th-;-  „uy  galiTfor  th©  wild  mus- 
tard ..ser*  .* 

I  do  not  know  of  any  sale  for  wild 

mustard   seed  except   by   the   men   who 

oell    it    mixed    In    crimson    clover   seed, 

and  from  the  looks  of  many  clover  fields 

here  it  seems  that  there  is  a  good  deal 

sold  in  this  way.     Perhaps  some  of  the 

wholesale  druggists  can  tell  you  if  there 

i£  any  use  for  the  wild   mustard  seed. 

I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Hollow  Celery. — C.  L..  Pennsylvania, 
writes :  "What  causes  celery  stalks  to  grow 
hollow?  Also  what  cure  can  there  be  for 
little  snails  worlcing  on  celery  stalks,  which 
thus  makes  the  celery  look   ugly?" 

The  reason  for  hollow  stalks  is  gen- 
erally the  result  of  poor  seed  when  the 
celery  is  grown  on  good  clay  loam  soil. 
Ou  black  muck  soil  any  celery  is  apt 
to  grow  hollow  stalked.  While  celery 
grows  finely  and  makes  showy,  plants 
ou  muck  soil,  the  quality  is  never  so 
good  as  where  it  is  grown  on  strong 
clay  loam  or  even  on  sandy  upland. 
Where  celery  grows  hollow  on  such 
soils  it  is  usually  the  fault  of  the  seed 
stock  from  which  the  seed  canne.  There 
are  a  number  of  ways  for  protecting 
plants  from  snails.  Like  cut  worms, 
they  are  very  fond  of  bran.  Dampen 
some  bran  slightly  and  mix  50  parts  of 
bran  to  one  part  of  Paris  green,  and 
scatter  this  along  the  rows  of  celery. 
Fresh  lime  scattered  along  the  rows  will 
also  have  a  good  effect.  Cabbage  leaves 
laid  along  the  rows  will  make  good 
traps  and  the  snails  will  be  found  under 
them  In  the  morning.  Then  with  a 
lantern  at  night  you  can  gather  many 
of  them.  ) 


Grass,  weeds  and  litter  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  base  of  each  tree.  If 
mice  can  find  nesting  material  agiainst 
the  tree  they  are  likely  to  girdlet  the 
tree  during  winter.  Any  decaying  lilant 
growth  makes  a  good  winter  cover,  for 
orchard  lands,  but  precaution  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  fire  from  spreading  to 
the  orchard  if  this  cover  is  abundant. 


igt(((aim  E3CPBBIENCE  Poog))a 


•  Experience  Is  the  |*8t  teacher."     This  Kjtperience  Pool  Is  a  twioe-a-month  F&rmM.-  f«-»i.  .    , — ZL 

sbange  of  nract.cH  Ideas  by  practical  farmerT  We  want  them  to^ve  t?ielr  ex^^«.  J?'*"*f. '"'  "**  ** 
toNcs  for  future  discussion.  We  publish  this  deiiartnunt  so  thai  fll  mlv  h-v-'Jt^  II^-.??  'i*"  »*  ""S?*"' 
practical  experience  of  others  on  every  subj^^rta  nVng  to  the  firm^  lit  «ii  ^.n^lV.!".'  °'  f'*"  ««°K«ble. 
of  12.00  will  be  paid  for  the  beM  oontrlblitlon.  Il.oo  forVhe  He<Vnd  and  W  <vma  foriLT^"!!-  ^  ««»>  prize 
publtehwl.  The  onlv  condition  is  that  you  ere  a  yeariv  sniw^i^r  to  the  nl^r  Wri^^n""'*"*"  r^^trtbution 
pnh^.  On  upper  left  bapd  corner  mark  pWnly  the  number  of  the  topi^'v^uwrHe^-.. "°VJ.*^^°'  P*»^' 
topics  must  be  in  our  hands  at  least  15  days  before  date  of  Dubllcatlon  *  n^  i.^V  » *  ''^'i*  Artlclen  on  all 
Y^c»  for  diacusslon.     Add»ess  all  communtSftons  to  "ExSerlen*^  FW/ -Tl^pCtJ^  F^^^^^ 


Pa. 


jiopic  NO.-118S.  li'iiB.  I.— Will  You  Use  Wide 
or    Narrow    Tires    on    Your    Wagons    This 

'  Tear,  and  Why  ?  (iive  Any  Interesting 
Kzperlence  Yoii  May  Have  Had  with  Either. 

•"OPIC  No.   1189.  Fbb.   15.— <;ive  Your  Rxperl- 

S?V?  «Vi    1.**''*''°8    '■^ffi*    with     Incubators. 
.  Tell  \>  hy  You  I'refer  Them  to  Hens. 

•"opic  No.  1190,  March  1. — With  What  Truck 
Crops:  Have    You     Been     Most    Successful? 

.  yive  ,ln  Detail  Method  of  Growing  and 
Mfll^ketlng.  -t. 


Topic  No.  1187^>J>eacril»«  in  Detail  How 
You  CuEtiTate  and  FortiliM  Your  Or- 
cluurd.  Give  Your  Experionce  in  Spray- 
ing and  Tell  How  You  Market  Your 
Fruit.     , 

.  A.  O.  S.,  Marlton,  N.  J.— The  culti- 
yating  of  our  orchard  is  done  with  a 
disk  harrow.  We  start  in  the  spring  as 
soon  as  the  frost  is  out  and  the  ground 
settled.  We  go  as  near  the  trees  as 
possible  without  skinning  them;  after 
ve  go  one  way  we  turn  and  go  the  other, 
and  try  and  harrow  both  ways  every 
week.  If  sod  gets  around  the  butt  of 
trees  we  go  in  with  1-horse  plow  and 
spin  it  away.  We  seed  down  with  crim- 
son clover  if  we  can  get  it  in  by  Aug. 
20th,  or  rye  and  vetch  later,  and  ff  too 
late,  rye  alone.  We  go  over  the  ground 
with  a  smoothing  harrow. 

Our  spraying  begins  in  February,  if 
we  have  any  scale;  if  not,  we  don't  start 
until  the  middle  or  last  of  March,  ac- 
cording to  ground  conditions.  When  we 
spray  in  February  we  use  scale  oil  and 
spray  apple  and  pear  trees  only;  for 
later  spraying  we  use  lime  and  sulphur, 
and  after  the  blossoms  are  off  we  use 
poi.son.  We  use  arsenate  of  lead  for 
stone  fruit  and  Bordeaux  mixture  for 
apples  jLUd  pears.  Spray  thoroughly. 
We  spray  thvee  times  with  this  spray 
on  apples  and  pears,  and  twice  on 
peaches,  and  about  the  first  of  June  we 
spray  peaches  with  home-made  lime  and 
sulphur   for  brown   rot. 

In  picking  apples,  pears  and  peaches 
we  go  over  our  trees  three  times  and 
pick  the  larger  ones  off,  and  those  re- 
maining will  grow  three  times  as  fast. 
After  the  third  picking  we  clean  the 
trees  up. 

The  pears  are  put  in  baskets  and 
piled  in  cellar  and  left  to  ripen.  We 
pack  our  fruit  in  five-eighths  baskets 
and  l-bushel  hampers  and  make  two 
grades  of  apples  and  pears  and  three 
grades  of  peaches.  Sell  through  a  com- 
mission  house. 

In  fertilizing  we  use  a  fertilizer  with- 
out much  ammonia.  We  use  nitrate  of 
soda  alone  on  peaches  when  the  fruit 
is  about  half  grown,  using  about  four 
small  handfuls  to  a  4  or  5-year-old  tree; 
that  is  besides  the  other  fertilizer  used. 
We  put  on  the  fertilizer  with  a  drill. 

In  trimming  orchards  we  always  keep 
the  center  of  the  trees  open  to  let  in 
light  and  air,  and  always  see  that  no 
two  limbs  will  lie  together  and  rub,  as 
they  will  soon  rub  off  the  bark  and 
ruin  the  limbs.  We  keep  the  limbs  as 
low  to  the  ground  as  possible,  as  low 
limbs  will  not  break  as  easily  as  high 
ones,  and   will   bear   nicer  fruit. 


F.  B.  S.,  Orafton,  O. — In  my  young  or- 
chard I  begin  the  yearly  (ultivation  by 
plowing  the  ground  as  soon  as  possible, 
depending  upon  what  I  have  to  plow 
under;  if  a  cover  crop,  then  I  let  the 
"■op  get  to  the  best  stage  for  turning 
before  plowing.  The  ground  is  immedi- 
ately rolled  down  and  harrowed  as  soon 
as  plowed.  Frequent  cultivation  is  then 
kept  up  until  time  to  plant  a  crop  such 
as  potatoes,  sweet  corn,  soy  beans,  to- 
matoes, etc.  These  are  cultivated  fre- 
quently until  about  Aug.  Ist,  when  a 
<over  crop  1«?  sown  in  everything  but 
potatoes,  and  rye  is  sown  here  as  soon 
as  the  potatoes  are  harvested.  By  fol- 
lowing the  foregoing  plan  in  my  young 
orchard  I  have  been  able  to  get  satis- 
factory growth  and  a  crop  of  fruit  in 
*  to  8  years  from  time  of  planting,  de- 
pending upon   the  variety   planted. 

If  any  of  the  trees  are  a  little  tardy 
•n  growth  I  fertiliee  with  nitrate  of 
■oda.  1  to  5  pounds  to  the  tree,  applying 
■jme  in  April  or  May.  and  also  mulch 
u»e  tree  with  bemyard  manure,  cover- 
>ns    the    ground    a    little    bejrond    the 


spread  of  the  limb?.  For  older  bearing 
orchard  I  practice  the  sod  mulch  sy^ 
tem.  mowing  the  grass  and  leaving  1 
upon  the  ground;  also  give  the  ground 
a  coat  of  barnyard  manure  once  in  two 
or  three  years  and  in  addition  all  stalks 

nf-J^^vA^*'-.*''^  ^'"'°^"  "n^**"  the  trees 
and  left  to  decay  there.  Have  not  noticed 
any  advantage  in  commercial  fertilizei 
in  my  orchard  when  the  foregoing  plan 
Is  followed,  although  I  have  used  5  to 
10  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  tree 
also  10  to  25  pounds  of  bone  meal  and 
acid  phosphate  to  the  tree. 

My    experience    in    spraying    extends 

«3n«  ^''**'**  "*'  ^2  to  15  years,  and  ex- 
emplifies   a    steady    growth    from    the 
•^"cket  pump  to  the  power  sprayer    in- 
cluding  barrel   sprayers   of  all   descrip- 
tlons   and  1  find  that  in  order  to  obtain 
the  best  results  the  spray   must  be  ap- 
plied in  the  form  of  a  coarse  mist  under 
a   pressure   of    175    to   250   pounds;    the 
higher  the  pressure  and   the  more  uni- 
form it  is  the  better  the  results  will  be 
I    aim    to    make    four    applications    of" 
spray  in  a  season,  commencing  with  the 
dormant  spray,  consisting  of  1  gallon  of 
Ime-sulphur  to  7  gallons  of  water   mak- 
ing the  application  as  near  the  time  of 
the  swelling  of  the  buds  as  I  can  with- 
out   injury    to    them,    and    endeavoring 
to  thoroughly  cover  every  twig,  and  the 
ground  under  the  tree.     The  second  ap- 
plication  is   made  as  soon  as  the  blos- 
soms   fall   and    before   the   calyx   closes 
up,  using  1  gallon  of  commercial  lime- 
sulphur   to   40   gallons   of  water  and   2 
pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  paste  to  40 
gallons  of  water,  also  1  pint  of  sulphate 
of   nicotine   to    100  gallons   of   water   if 
aphides  or  plant  lice  seem  to  be  present 
Apply    above    in   a   fine    mist    from   all 
sides  of  the  tree,  making  sure  that  all 
parts  of  the  foliage  and  fruit  are  coated 
with  the  poison,  as  upon  the  thorough- 
ness   of    this    application    depends    the 
success  or   failure   of  spraying    for  the 
season.     The  third  application   is  made 
in  from  10  to  14  days  after  the  second 
and  same  ingredients  are  used.     This  is] 
to  catch  the  codling  moths  that  are  late 
in    hatching,    and    also   curculio    if   any 
are  present.     The  fourth  application   is 
made  in  this  section,  northern  Ohio    be- 
tween  the   10th   and   20th   of  July    and 
consists  of  either  lime-sulphur  solution 
or  Bordeaux  in  connection  with  arsenate 
of  lead  as  in  previous  applications,  leav- 
ing out  the  nicotine  this  time.     My  ex- 
perience in  spraying  fruit  is.  the  more 
thoroughly  it  is  done  the  less  trouble  it 
is  to  sell  the  fruit  when  ready  for  mar- 
ket.    In  marketing  the  fruit  It  depends 
upon  the  quantity  there  is  In  the  vicinity 
of   my    home   markets.      If  the   crop   is 
light  I  cater  to  the  retail  trade  or  whole- 
sale to  grocers,  and  in  a  year  of  abund- 
ance, such  as  the  past  season  was,  then 
I  try  to  sell  to  a  large  wholesale  Louse 
for  a  set  price  f.  o.  b.   loading  station. 
I  am  also  developing  a  high  class  mail 
order  trade  and  am  succeeding  very  well 
along  this  line.     In  a  word,  fruit  that 
is  well  grown  is  half  sola. 


J.  S.  P.,  Lakemont,  N.  Y. — This  or- 
chard was  set  in  the  spring  of  1910. 
The  ground  had  been  covered  with  barn- 
yard manure  and  plowed  under  early. 
After  setting  the  orchard  early  in  May 
the  ground  between  the  trees  was  plant- 
ed to  potatoes  and  well  cultivated,  thus 
insuring  the  cultivation  of  the  trees. 
The  trees  were  also  hoed  around  by 
hand.  The  second  year  potatoes  were 
again  planted,  but  crosswise  of  the  first 
year,  and  likewise  for  the  following 
years. 

This  year  the  trees  were  given  a 
spraying  with  lime-sulphur  while  dor- 
mant. The  third  year  the  ground  be- 
tween trees  was  planted  to  beans.  When 
the  beans  were  pulled  with  a  bean  har- 
vester the  land  was  left  in  good  condi- 
tion. It  was  harrowed  and  one  bushel 
of  rye  sown  broadcast  and  harrowed  in. 
The  fourth  year  was  the  rest  year  for 
the  land.  Clover  seed  was  sown  early 
in  the  spring.  Nothing  was  taken  off 
the  land  this  year.  The  rye  was  mowed 
before  heading  out  and  the  rye  and  clo- 
ver, as  they  grew  later,  were  mowed  at 


appy  days ! 


Tux  is  the  happy  smoke.  It  just  packs  the 
•moker's  calendar  so  plumb  full  of  fragrant  delight 
that  a  gloomy  day  can't  crowd  itself  in  edgewwe. 
That  mild,  soothing  taste  of  **Tux''  has  introduced 
many  a  man  to  the  joy  of  pipe-smoking  and  a  regular 
unending  procession  of  happy  days. 
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Thm  Pmrfmct  Tobacco  for  Flpm  and  Ggarmtta 

By  far  the  most  pleasant  pipc-smokc  in  the  world  tt 
Tuxedo.  Think  of  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  being  able 
to  smoke  your  pipe  all  day,  and  day  after  day,  without  a 
particle  of  discomfort  I  You  can  do  it  with  Tuxedo— be- 
cause Tuxedo  is  made  wonderfully  mild  and  absolutely 
biteless  by  the  original  '^Tuxedo  Process." 

That  process  is  what  makes  Tuxedo  different  from  any 
other  tobacco  made.  Others  have  tried  to  imitate  it,  but 
never  successfully.  Just  try  Tuxedo  for  a  week  and  you'll 
smoke  it  ever  after. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 

Convenient,  gl«»»ine  wrapped.   C  Famou.  green  tin  with  gold   1  A^ 

moirture-proof  pouch      .  .  OC  lettering,  curved  to  Ht  pocket  lUC 

ia  Tin  HumidTt,  40c  am  J  80c  ""   In  Glass  Humidors,  SOt  amd  9$€ 

THB  AMBRICAH  TQBAOOO  OOMPAST 


Engine  Power 

Now  I 


TETnM  aend  yon  an  eagino  to  omrn  Ha  own  erwt  whn«  vm  par  f  "r  It. 
K^sjr to starls  macwmmUium  ••■7 to undenund andmanafrw} 

le.  reaaonatile  tpmna  nt  tMvwn^n* 


■na  wmKj  to  pay  lor  en  aor  aaltal 
durhKraycar.    I  havehel;jed  many  tboumn 
w«y.  durin^^  toy  23  yeara  of  mYiiM  bu»klinK. 


, Y*  —  Cf  ■■nno}  ooay  to  undersUnd  and  man«g» 

and  aasy  to  pay^  for  en  any  aaitable,  reaaonatile  t<>nn8  of  payment, 
f^ave  hel;jed  many  tboummJs  to  own  enarinea  in  tliia 


WTTTE  Engines 


Oaaoiata,  Karamana  amd  Oaa 

fiWX  THfSE  IjOW  PKICES:    2  UP.  rt.96;  8  HP,  $52.4.5;    ^ -  j 

f J/,-^  ???-2^^  •^-1? •^♦^l  "•  8  H-p.  f i39.t«;  12  H.p.f  197.00:  GuHranteed 

16  II-P,  $279.70:  »  H-P,  $.159.M.    {F.  O.  It.  kyict4»r,,}    Portablo    m  w,^ 

EiflTineaandSaw-r.icoutfltaproportional'vInT.  fiilWiHna    9  YC^aTS 
lualiqaaliCy— aadnrablaaaauperior  doairn,  beat  matariala 
and  Workmanship  can  maka. 

Fine  Book  Free  rill's^ ZO-^Si^-aJ^^^: 

8ln«  most  aaitab)*  to  yvme  n««)da.  and  how  tmf  it  is  to  run  a  WITTE  at 
any  kind  of  wock.  Uetmyen«iii«faeUbafac«yoad«eid«anaayi 

ED.  H.  WTTTE,  WITTE  ENGINE  WOiUCS 
2546  OaklMKi  At*..  KanaM  City.  Mo. 
2546  Empire  Bldg.,  Plttoborfb.  P«. 


How  to  Grow  Fruit  FREE 

Write  today  'w  "W  book— mor*-  t>i«n  a  catalog.  Telia  what  to  plant  in  voiit  locality 
how  to  plwjt.  trim  aiid  npray    Df-wriben  and  pietiins  our  ImaenM'  stoJk  of  Auoles.' 
Cherries,  Peaches,  Pears,  sniaJI  fruit  v  eu«.-j. II  ••W.MKigiiallty". Mock.  Also  our  Ms 
^^^.**1  **[?**?*"^*'  I*"^*'  fhrubs  and  plants  for  l>eautTf)-lnf  vour  home  crouDda 

•iMoliitaly  fMe.   Doat  faU  to  wrlU  for  a  copy-ratan  mail  hrlnca  It.      ' 


Woodlawn  Nurseries,  5g5iii^ir*'*,S?r^^;k 


FARM  WAGONS 

Hlsii  or  low  wheels— steel  or  wood  — wl 
or  narrow  dras.     Staai  or   wood   wlwala  to  flt  a_ 
nnahw  rear.    Waroa  parts  of  all  UMb.    Write 
today  for  free  eaUioff  liteatrated  In  oolera.^^ 
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least  three  times  through  the  season,  all 
going  back  to  the  land. 

The  fifth  year  the  land  was  again 
planted  to  potatoes,  as  it  also  was  again 
the  sixth  year.  The  seventh  year  the 
land  will  again  go  into  beans  and  be 
sown  to  rye  to  be  followed  with  clover 
8«ed  in  the  spring  following  and  a  rest 
year  as  before,  with  fertilization  of  the 
green  crop  left  on  the  ground.  It  should 
be  noted  that  when  the  clover  is  plowed 
under  that  there  will  be  considerable 
growth  if  not  plowed  too  early. 

Little  spraying  has  been  done  so  far, 
on  account  of  the  land  being  worked  by 
a  tenant,  and  difficulty  in  hiring  it  done. 
Hereafter  we  intend  to  spray  at  least 
twice  per  season. 

The  crops  raised  so  far  have  more 
than  paid  the  cost  of  orchard  and  in- 
terest on  land  and  investment.  The  trees 
have  made  a  fine  growth,  and  this 
fall  (1915)  some  trees  had  over  20 
apples  on.  The  trees  were  one  year  old 
when  set.  The  permanent  trees  were 
Bet  40  feet  apart,  with  fillers  diagonally 
between  them;  thus  each  tree  is  a  little 
over  28  feet  from  every  other  tree.  The 
cultivation  of  rows,  therefore,  is  diago- 
nal. The  bearing  orchard  wq  intend  to 
spray  with  lime-sulphur  when  dormant, 
winter  strength,  and  as  blossoms  fall  by 
adding  3  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  to 
the  lime-sulphur  diluted  with  40  parts 
of  water.  The  fruit  is  drawn  11  miles 
to  a  city  of  200,000  population. 


R.  D.  D.,  New  Galilee,  Pa. — About  8 
or  10  years  ago  we  bought  some  apple, 
peach,  pear  and  cherry  trees  and  set 
them  out  in  the  spring.  For  three  or 
four  seasons  we  cultivated  our  orchard, 
about  one 'acre,  in  hoed^crops,  such  as 
corn,  potatoes,  beans,  etc.  When  culti- 
vating the  orchard  it  received  a  coat  of 
barnyard  manure  every  other  year;  we 
then  sowed  it  down  to  wheat,  seeding  to 
timothy  and  clover;  the  clover  being  a 
good  catch,  we  have  cut  a  crop  of  mixed 
hay  every  summer  since  seeding  the  land 
to  timothy  and  clover.  The  last  five 
winters  we  have  spread  barnyard  ma- 
nure all  over  the  orchard,  which  has 
made  the  apple,  pear  and  cherry  trees 
grow  and  take  on  a  healthy  dark  green 

I 


color.     The   peach   trees   are  about   all 
dead. 

I  began  to  spray  three  years  ago  for 
San  Jose  scale  and  codling  moth-.     If-  I 
had    begun    two   years   sooner    I    would 
have  saved  the  peach  trees.     I  bought  a 
barrel  spray  pump  with  a  2Vi-inch  air 
chamber,    which    is    too   small,    and    35 
feet  of  Va-Inch  hose  and  a  9-foot  exten- 
sion rod;  a  bamboo  rod  would  be  easier 
handled.      Have    an    aluminum    nozzle 
with  a  quarter  turn,  on  the  end  of  my 
extension    rod.      I   prefer   aluminum.    It 
being  lighter  and  just  as  serviceable.     I 
spray  every  spring  for  San  Jose  scale, 
just  before  the  buds  swell  out.    Test  the 
lime-sulphur  with  a  hydrometer,  which 
can  be  bought  for  about  a  dollar,  so  as 
to  be  sure  and  get  it  the  right  strength. 
Scale  Is  very  hard  to  get  rid  of,  on  ac- 
count of   It  multiplying  so   rapidly.     I 
spray  for  codling  moth'just  as  the  petals 
begin  to  drop.     This  Is  where  you  need 
lots  of  good  air  pressure  to  blow  the  fine 
mist  right  Into  the  little  blossoms.     In 
spraying    for   codling   moth    I    put   the 
pump    in    the    barrel,    put    In    about    3 
pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  50  gallons 
of  water,  and  In  this  mixture  I  put  11/2 
gallons  of  lime-sulphur;   place  barrel  In 
a     high-wheeled     wagon     before     filling 
with  water,  and  drive  wherever  needed. 
It  requires  one  man  to  pump  and  drive 
and   one  man  to   handle   the  extension 
rod  and  do  the  spraying.     Spray  two  or 
three  times  for  the  moth,  two  or  three 
weeks    apart,    and    you    will    have    fine 
fruit.     This  Is  for  apples  and  pears;  so 
far  I  have  had  no  need  of  spraying  the 
cherry  trees,  except  for  San  Jose  scale. 
My  pump,  barrel,  hose,  rod,  nozzle,  etc., 
have  cost  me  about  $15,  but  they  would 
cost  more  If  bought  now. 

Our  fruit  Is  marketed  at  a  small  town 
2Vi  miles  away.  We  Boraetimes  sell  to 
stores  and  some  to  private  families. 
We  get  about  10  to  20  cents  more  per 
bushel  when  we  deliver  to  private  fami- 
lies. Haul  to  town  in  a  spring  wagon 
in  bushel  crates.  Be  careful  what  you 
put  in  your  crates.  If  you  say  you  have 
first-class  apples  to  sell  be  sure  you  have 
them.  Be  a  man  of  your  word  and  you 
will  .have  no  trouble  selling.  This  is  my 
experience  in  handling  a  small  orchard. 


%^ 


This  U  th*  farm  women's  own  department— /or  them  and  by  them.  It  is  devoted  to  the  discuMton  of 
topic*  of  everyday  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practical  Farmer  invites— and 
expects— you  not  only  to  write  your  experiences  on  the  topics  under  discussion,  but  also  to  propose 
topics  for  future  discussions.  The  best  letter  published  herein  each  issue  will  be  awarded  a  prize  of 
one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cento.     Address 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Fbbri-art  1. — Tell  of  the  Different  Ways 
You  I'lepjire  I  lam.  lin(on  and  Sausage  for 
the  Table. 

Febri  AKY  l.'i. — Tell  In  I>etall  How  You  Han- 
dle Your  Flo«k  When  Once  They  Start  tn 
I^y.  l)o  You  Keep  Tullets  Only,  or  liens 
nn  WellV  When  do  You  Plspos*'  of  the 
Male    RirdHV 

March    1. — Tell    of    the    IManH    You    Have    for 

Making   the   Home  (;arden   Thl«   Year.      I>e- 

flcrlbe   In    I>etall   the    .MethodH   Kmuloyed   to 

Secure    a    SucreRMlon    of    Fresh    \  egetables 

'     from  SprtDg  Until  Frost. 


All  eontribtttiona  to  tho  Exehana*  mutt  r«ach 
ua  at  Imamt  IS  daym  bmtorm  th*  datm  of  ia»mm  in 
which  the  topic  im  to  bo  diacufod. 


Give  Your  ExpotImhm  in  Raitmc  Small 
Fruita  and  BerriM.  If  Grown  for  Sale, 
Tell  Hpw  You  Find  a  Market  for  Them. 
Tell  of  Any  Experience  You  Have  Had 
in  Canning  Them  for  the  Market. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  P.,  Port  Jervls,  N.  Y.— 

The  strawberry  is  the  only  berry  that 
we  have  raised  to  any  great  extenU  We 
generally  plan  to  set  out  from  one-half 
to  one  acre  of  plants  each  spring.  Our 
soil,  which  is  light  and  sandy,  is  well 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  strawberries. 
If  poMlble,  we  choose  a  field  that  has 
b«eB  under  clean  cultivation  for  several 
y«ars,  which  gives  us  less  trouble  from 
weeds.  As  soon  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked  in  the  spring  it  is  plowed  and 
harrowed  thoroughly  until  the  soil  is 
fine  and  not  too  loose.  The  rows  are 
marked  out  4  feet  apart  and  the  plants 
are  set  about  2  feet  apart  In  the  row, 
varying  according  to  the  vine  growth  of 
the  different  varieties.  We  find  that 
the  easiest  and  quickest  way  to  set  the 
plants  Is  for  one  man  to  go  along  with 
a  round-pointed  shovel  and  open  the 
holes  while  a  boy  inserts  the  roots  of  the 


plants.  The  man  .with  the  shovel  then 
pujis  out  the  shovel  and  presses  the  dirt 
firmly  around  the  roots  with  his  foot. 
The  plants  are  dug  from  the  old  bed 
and  well  trimmed  of  old  leaves  and  run- 
ners just  before  we  are  ready  to  re-set 
them.  We  usually  ha^^e  them  .all  set 
out  by  the  middle  of  April. 

They  are  cultivated '  and  hoed  fre- 
quently to  keep  down  the  weeds  and  to 
prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  water 
from  the  soil.  Blossoms  are  pulled  otF 
whenever  seen  and  the  runners  also  un- 
til about  the  first  of  July,  after  which 
they  are  permitted  to  grow. 

Some  plant  their  berries 'In  the  fall, 
but  we  greatly  prefer  to  have  them  set 
out  in  the  spring.  This  gives  them  a 
chance  to  form  a  good  growth  of  vines, 
and  yields  a  much  larger  crop  of  berries 
the  first  season.  We  set  every  third 
row  to  a  self-pollenizing  berry.  We  ob- 
tain the  best  results  from  medium  late 
berries,  the  late  frosts  preventing  any 
great  success   from  the  early  varieties. 

When  the  last  picking  of  berriee  is 
finished  the  field  is  mowed  and  every- 
thing raked  off.  This  prevents  the  ripen- 
ing of  weed  seeds  and  makes  it  easier 
fot  recultivatlon.  The  bed  is  then  cul- 
tivated several  times  and  all  the  weeds 
cut  out  from  the  rows  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  hoe.  In  the  fall  as  soon  as  it 
freezes  up  the  berries  are  covered  with 
a  thick  layer  of  straw,  which  protects 
them  from  getting  so  sandy.  This  straw 
is  pulled  from  the  plants  and  spread 
between  the  rows  in  the  spring  as  soon 
AA  it  begins  to  thaw. 

A  good  application  of  fertilizer  in  the 

spring    makes    the    l)errle8    larger    and 

j  yields  a  larger  crop.    T)ie  field  is  plowed 

after  two  pickings,  for  we  believe  that 
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Why  Not  Produce  More 
From  Your  Soil? 


Tankage  and  Oilmeal  are  used  to  supplement  and 

balance  home-grown  animal  food  stufTs.     The  result 

is  quicker  growth,  earlier  maturity,  better  g^ins  and 

more  profit  from  live  stock. 

FERTILIZERS  are  used  to  supplement  and  balance  Na- 
tnre's  Fertility.  They  produce  quickmr  crop  grotvth,  marUmr 
maturity,  bmittr  quality,  grmater  quantity  and  more  PROFIT. 

By  using  Concentrated  foods,  you  make  farm  feeds  more  valu- 
able. By  using  concentrated  Plantfood,  you  make  soils  more 
productive  and  more  profitable. 

Send  for  our  free  booklets. 

Soil  Improvement  Committee 

of  ttie  Natlenal  FertHlzer  Aaaoclatloii 
969  Postal  T«l«sraph  Bids.,  Chicago 


liALONEY  Guaranteed  TREES 


Direct 


^Tp^  K 


AN  ADVERTISEMENT  TO  LIVE  FRUIT  MEN.    If alonay  Tr«M  ar*  fu»r*atMd 

true  to  name  and  f  re«  f  roui  disease  bjr  the  UrgMt  nurMry  grower!  in  New  York.  For  32  jeari  w« 
have  been  in  buiiuesa  here  in  Dkniville  and  today  we  are  able  to  thipyoa  dirret  better  treee  than 
•Ter  before  because  we  are  conitantly  itudying  to  improve  uiir  methods.  We  reoognixe  our  re- 
sponsibility to  the  fruit  grower  and  have  issued  a  wholesale  catalogue  with  colored  illustrations 
that  tells  the  things  Tou  ought  to  know  about  our  business.  Write  for  your  free  copy.  No  order  is 
too  big  or  too  small  for  as  to  handle  peronally.  aAI/OHET  BBOS.  A  WELLS.  It9r  aala  Ht.. 
i^eJI.T.  HVr*  r**fona(bU:look  up  our  ratitt.DanaviU*' a  Pioneer  Wholetale  A'mreefiet. 


Quality 

AND 

Service 


■• 


Millions  of  AppIO' 


TREES- 


Millions  Of 


We  have  2.500  acres  of  hardy.  well*rooted  and 
vigorous  trees,  budded  from 
heavy -bearing  orchard  trees. 
All  stock  grown  under  i>er- 
I  aonal  direction  of  Orlando  and 
I  Geo.  A.  Harrison,  backed  by 
25  years' experience.  You  take 
no  chances  when  you  buy 
"Harrison  Quality." 

Nurseries 


Our  **Te8t  Peach  Orchard"  maintained 
of  our  patrons,  has  more  than  100 
kinds.  We  are  interested  in  300.000 
bearing  fruit  trees  in  commercial 
orchards — which  proves  our  faith 
in  fruit  growing.  Come  to  Berlin 
and  see  how  we  make  "Harrison 
Quality."  Send  for  FREE  1916 
Fruit  Gukle.  Write  us  your  needs. 

B«x  34  BcrUn,  Md. 


Peach' 

for  benefit 


fA 


NEW  KEROSENE  LIGHT 
"o^aM-r"  10  DAYS  FREE 


BEATS  f.lcc'ric     "I    r|      1 
or  Gasoline        Jl.  vF      J 

SEIVD     NO     MONEY 


chak(;ks   prepaid 


We  don't  ask  yoa  to  pay  a  ••nt  nntii  yog  hsvs  OMd  this  wbodarfal  modem  Hsfat  hi 
your  own  home  ten  oaye— we  even  iwy  transportation  ebarsee.  Yon  may  retnra  K 
at  our  expenae  if  not  perfectly  satiBfled  after  pattinc  it  to  every  poaaiUe  teat  for 
10  niKhU.  Yoo  can't  possibly  loae  a  cent.  We  want  to  prove  to  yoa  that  it  makea 
ordtnarr  oil  lam*  look  ulM  •  eamil*;  beat*  aUctrie.  caaoHoa   or  aeatylaoa.    Uskta  m*  la 


put  oat  like  old  oil  lami 
and  <3  laadj-- 


iD.    Teata  by  Govem- 
Uairaraitiaa  abow  it 


Bumm  80  ftaura 


Otl0 


GOLD 

MEDAL 

atWerirs 

Espeafa 

Saa 

Fraa* 


r  meet  and  »3  laadlo*  Ualraralttaa  al>ow  It     mm^w-mm^   «v«v  ...  .         . 

eomiBOB  coal  oil.  and  flTea  mora  tbaa  twiea  aa  asaeh  lUrbt  aa  tbe  boat  rpimd  wick  oMoajwa  laaaaa. 

r  No  odor,  ainoke  or  nolaa;   atmpla.  elaan,   no  presaoro.   won't  ox»lod«.      8* vo™  ,™lP?"  JK8K* 

akeadr  eiljo^  tfaia  powarfal.  wblta.  ataady  Bsbt.   nearaat  to  aanlicbt.     Ifa  OlJXSAMraB). 

'^Meii  Make  $50  to  $800  Per  Month  with  Kiss  or  A«to« 

Practlealtjr 

inrthli 
m  not  < 

ibaMir  Monev  in  I 
laaaNly  to  whom  < 


thiA  roa  avt 
I.    Write 


aondiaa   la    thoir    ordi  ^ 

Adaraea  aoareat  office. 

ctMoaaoi  nmr  VMM  eiTVi 


_--   jroor 
Qoiok   for 


UGAR 

'25lbs  984 


2B  lbs.  best  Granulated  Osne  Sugar  for  98c 
when  orderpd  ^  with  othor  money  -  saving 
Larkin  Omcer1<»«,  such  as  flour,  ooflfee,  tea, 
canned  vegetables,  dried  vefrotablPA.  ham, 
baron,  flsn.  cereals,  crackers,  pn-served 
fruits.  mUshest,  confeetionery;  laundry 
and  toilet  !>upplies  of  all  kinds. 

GROCERY  BOOK 

Send  a  letter  or  po^^al  today  for  your  free 
copy.     Just  say,  '    end  roe  free  a  copy  of 
Grocery  Book  No.  10742" 

Lsfrkm  Cct*  bufpaijo.  n.y. 


Pree  Truit  BooK 


Bvery  farmer  and  fruit  srrow- 
er  should  have  a  copy.  Learn 
what  Vorihem  grown  trees 
will  do  in  your  orchard.  Back- 
ed by  37  years  experience  and^ 
guaranteed.      Send  for  this 

1916  Orchard  Catalog 

of  our  own-grown  apple,  paach,  pear,  tdam, 
cherry  and  quince  trees.  Also  small  fruits, 
ornamentals  and  shrubs.  All  well-rooted, 
clean  and  thrifty.  Large,  firm  texture,  hardy, 
and  vigorous.  Explains  our  Service  depart- 
ment.     Gives  planting  directions. 

, -^j-  plans  for  farm  or  suburban  garden. 

MMn  etc.    Write  for  your  copy   to-day. 


Kins  Brother*  Mursaates 


le 


Varfi 


We 
FMalleaMeJro*  RaavoS 


Write 
for  Kala- 
■oo  eata- 
_  shewinflr  600 
•triee  and  aisea  of 
stovee  and  rangea — none 
better  made— eaah   or 
eaajr  payment*— M 
day  ■'trial  — 8S0 
lajra'  approral  test 
— tlOO.<M«tiaraHty. 
ate  aav  ve^M  aaa  his 
•MiTk  bf*.  «Mta  ir. 
«q).MiierCrt.a^l94 

lalaaaassfllsreCs. 

MfrBa« 


I)ll>.  I    ■       "v  u 
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SAMPLE  OUR  SEED 


Thro*  aarllMt  yeotablaa  la  evithration  for  i^e 
p*rk*t  parh.  Roblnaoa'a  Earitaat  Taaalo. 
Round  Rvd  Radiah.   BarHaat  \jMmttu,  Me 
niatoiMr*.    Raaalar  ariaa  SOc.     CATAUX} 

Va  Na  R9VllM#ll  A  BfVat  VOPVeV V 


Oaa 


Hickory   tais   y« 
Bemember.  I  givi 

aO  DAYS  FREE  ?S:? 


andi 


atee  every  ris  tot 


two  years.  Split  Hkkory  V( 


ria?,'ci 


kaowa 

It.  Don't  I 


rwatM'abaat.  Don't  bejr  aaia  y 

book  taSir.     8m  tSa  wiaw 

yoa  can  aeva.  MAmm    ,^^^ 


vS3iym»^mr% 


r'lOnn..  '  s; 
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it  is  cheaper  to  set  out  a  new  patch. 

We  have  always  found  a  ready  market 
for  the  berries  in  the  nearby  city,  except 
in  the  rush  of  the  season.  Then  we  have 
found  It  profitable  to  can  them.  We  also 
can  th6  smaller  ones,  which  do  not  sell 
so  Veadily.  They  are  put  up  In  one  and 
tvko-quart  jars,  and  kept  until  winter, 
when  we  find  no  difiiculty  in  disposing 
of  them  to  private  customers  at  a  good 
pri«e,  which  nets  us  quite  a  little  profit. 

Mrs.  J.  U.,  La  Fargeville,  N.  Y.— One 
man  in  this  vi<'inity  realized  nearly  $800 
an  acre,  approximately,  from  a  field  of 
Red  Columbia  raspberries.  This  field 
was  37  rods  square  and  from  6  to  8 
years  old.  About  1200  quarts  of  fruit 
were  picked  in  a  single  season.  None 
of  them  were  sold  for  less  than  15  cents 
per  quart.  The  farm  being  located  4 
miles  from  any  railroad  the  fruit  was 
disposed  of  to  individuals  or  to  the  small 
village  4  miles  away. 

The  soil  on  this  farm  is  a  sandy  loam. 
The  ground  was  spaded  and  covered 
with  well  rotted  stable  manure  when  the 
bed  was  first  set  out  with  plants  from  a 
reliable  nursery.  Holes  were  dug  6 
inches  deep,  manure  placed  in  the  bot- 
tom, a  little  loam  plated  over  this  and 
the  plant  set,  with  the  root  proper  just 
under  the  soil.  This  was  done  in  the 
early  spring.    In  the  fall  the  shoots  were 


laid  over  In  rows  and  covered  with  dirt. 
Plants  were  set  4  feet  apart  in  the  rows 
and  6  feet  between  rows.  After  a  year 
or  so  a  pruning  fork  was  used  to  take 
out  old  stalks,  cutting  them  at  the 
ground.  Stakes  were  driven  in  the 
ground  and  a  leather  strap  with  a  buckle 
on  was  placed  around  the  bush  to  hold 
it  while  binding  twine  was  tied  around 
to  hold  each  bush  in  place.  In  the  fall 
stra  v  was  put  between  the  rows  and 
around  the  stalks  and  is  left  there  in 
the  spring,  as  it  helps  to  keep  the  fruit 
clean.  Large  berry  crates  holding  60 
quarts  each  were  used  to  carry  the  fruit 
each  day  to  the  village. 


Mrs.  M.  B.  M.,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y.— I 
raise  some  fruit  and  berries,  both  for 
home  use  and  for  sale.  I  try  to  keep 
the  sod  turned  up  around  them,  giving 
them  some  manure  or  feiiilizer  and 
plenty  of  ashes.  I  can  find  ready  sale 
to  a  neighbor,  or  in  our  nearby  village. 
1  have  made  quite  a  good  deal  of  cur- 
rant jelly  and  haVe  sold  it  through  my 
husband  to  hotels,  also  to  a  grocer,  and 
sometimes  an  acquaintance,  at  a  pretty 
good  price.  I  sold  apples  this  year  to  a 
neighbor  for  a  friend,  for  |3  a  barrel, 
and  sent  some  to  the  New  York  State 
Foods  and  Market  Dept.,  and  received 
$3  per  barrel,  but  the  expenses  had  to 
come  out  of  that  price. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  be  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  most  practical  styles  for 
ladies,  misses,  and  children,  we  have  made  arrangements  to  supply  our  readers  with  perfect- 
fittng,  seam  allowing  patterns  at  the  price  of  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions 
for  making,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each  pattern.  When 
ordering  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  write  your  name  and  address  in  full,  let  us  know  the  number 
and  sire  of  each  pirttern  you  want,  and  send  10  cents  for  each  number.  Address  <i!I  orders  lo 
FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  PARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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7364.— Ladles'  waist.  Cut  In  siz^es  34 
to  46  Inches  bust  measure.  The  waist 
'nay  be  made  all  of  plain  material  or 
ot  figured  and  plain  goods. 
^  7346.— Boys'  dress.  Cut  In  slaes  1. 
-  and  3  years.  The  dress  closes  at  the 
front  and  may  have  long  or'i'short 
><leeve8, 

7526.— Girls'  coat.  Cut  In  sizes  4.  6, 
J^  10  and  12  years.  Serge,  cheviot  or 
'•roadcloth  can  be  used  to  make  this 
'  oat. 

7370.— Girls'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  6,  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years.  This  dress  has  a 
plain  blouse  and  two-piece  skirt. 

7604.— Ladies*  shirtwaist.  Cut  in 
Mzes  34  to  42  inches  bust  measure. 
Linen,  madras  or  messaline  lan  be  used 
for  this  waist  with'tlie  collar  and  cuffs 
of  contrasting  material. 
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7404. — Ladies'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  32 
to  42  Inches  bust  measure.  The  dress 
closed  at  the  front  and  has  a  five-gored 
skirt., 

7581.— Indies'  skirt.  Cut  in  sizes  22 
to  32  inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt  is 
cut  in  three  gores  and  has  an  applied 
yoke. 

7299.— Ladles'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  34 
to  44  Inches  bust  measure.  Any  of  the 
pretty  flowered  materials  can  be  used  to 
make  this  dress. 

7227.— Ladies'  skirt.  Cut  In  sizes  22 
to  32  inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt 
has  two  gores  and  inserted  side  sections. 

7502.- -Misses'  dress.  Cut  in  sizes  14, 
16.  18  and  20  years.  The  dress  has  a 
three-gored  skirt  which  may  be  made 
with  high  or  regulation  waist  line. 
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Griddle  Caket  and  Waffles 
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T^OUR  hours  of  breakfasting  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco     and  gold- 

X^  en    brown  Karo  being  poured  thick  over  tempting  hot  cakes  every 
minute. 

The  nation's  breakfast— Karo  on  cakes,  waffles,  corn-bread  and  hot  bis- 
cuits-  in  many  thousands  of  homes,  day  after  day. 

American  Avomen  have  also  found  out  how  Karo  helps  in  making  delic 
ious  pastries,  puddings,  candy— and  Jams  and  preserves  that  will  not  c 
tallize.    Scores  of  welcome  recipes  in  the  /reeCorn  Products  Cook  Book 
send  for  it. 

It  is  th^  custtom  now  among  thoughtful  housovrtvra  to  orrfer  Kmro  by  the 
half  dozen  csnf. 

SPECIAL  KARO  PREMIUM  OFFER 

You  can  get  this  $2.25  Solid  Aluminum  Griddle  for  8S  cents  in  stamps 
or  money  order,  provided  you  send  us  at  the  same  time  labels  from  50 

cents  worth  of  Karo.  y 

We  are  making  this  special  offer  so  that  all 

Karo  users  may    serve  Karo  on  the  most 

^^        deliciously  baked  cakes  that  can  be  made. 

■,    j  The  Griddle  heats  uniformly  over  entire 

i  '       baking   surface     cakes   baked   evonly.       It 

'    needs    no  greasing.     It  doesn't    rust     and 

it  stays  clean  and  bright  on  both  sides. 

Get  5«)  cents  worth  of  Karo  from  your  gro- 
cer at  once  -Send  us  the  labels  and  85  cents 
fn  stamps  or  money  order  at  once.     Yoiill 
get  the  griddle  by  parcel  post  prepaid 


POUNDS  NET  WEIGHT 


/  Cora  Prodactt  Rcfiauif  Co. 

(    D«H.  293  P.  0.  Bei  ICI        / 
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-Of^N  PRODUCTE  mTHli^^^. 


Kelly  5 

TREE5 


KELLY  SERVICE  IS  PERSONAL  SERVICE 

ThoiiModi  .if  rh'>ii-«  (pfv-iiitrit*  of  all  thr  «tan<iard  *arirti<«<if  A|>i>l.  Pntrh.  P««r.  Plum, 
Chrrty.  and  Qaincc  Trr««— Suiall  Fruitu  tic  .  hai-kMl  »>t  W  y»»r»  ..f  rx|irr1  mlturv.  (hiMicd 
<tir">.-t  from  -Mir  Xur!>«ri*»  tuT^ur  ■•rfhani. 

Wh.-ii  y.«i  plant  a  KdU  Tr**  v*"  know  tlial  it  ha*  Tre*irrti  the  prmtnal  allvuli<>n  '4  cnif  ..f  lh« 
five  Kellj  Br-.them  fr.ni  tlie  ■r.-dlinic  t..  tlir  rliipuient  Our  tr«<m  «r«*  CUnrHnt«H^  nb- 
Mollltely  !•>  In-  «tiir<l\.  fr<H»  fp'iii  -li*.***  au-l  trur  t'>  namr  ¥..,i  .|  ,  ,|.  «  »|M..'iiiB|r  m  KrllT 
rt--  k,  jMi  invent  ir  K.-llv  te.uritx  Spnd  for  j.Mir  c«>p»  .■!  ..ur  laricr.  frr.  IWI*  <  alal<«  It  ij«- 
•cribaa  .Mir  (tuck  and  .|'."l#»  )<•«  pri<-v«  Your  name  ••>!  a  fK%t»\  n-.w  will  ••mi*  it  •■»  return  mail. 
■ELLT  BKOH.  WHOLKMILE  >ril<«F.SirM.  IM  «A|V  XTRIFT.  I»«\««  ll.l.».  %.  T. 


TlieWiiiiifiigSecn>tj 

-BABBirrs 

Prize  soap  must  be 
perfect  in  Quality,  ap- 
pearance and  cleans- 
ing results— and  the  iJpJil 
secret  of  successful    »»tiii 
4:~!i"|^  soap  is 

BABBin'S 


Babbitt's  Pure  Lye  has 
been  used  in  thousands  of 
homes  for  years    because  it 
always  comes  up  to  expectations. 

B.  T.  Babbitt,  well  known  as  a  manufac- 
turer of  quality  soaps  for  the  past  79  years,  puts 
his  reputation  back  of  every  can  of  Babbitt's 
Pure  Lye  and  makes  it  always  live  up  to  the  slogan: 

"NIf  btst  In  StTMgtli,  M  lOT  In  Priot" 

Babbitt's  Pure  Lye  is  packed  in  the  new  can 
with  two  covers.  Pry  off  the  first  to  sift  ft^ 
off  the  second  to  empty  quickly. 

Do  not  aooept  aubetitmtem  omd  emdong^r  tka  qualitg  of  gour  ao«|>. 

PaantHwl  mm4  iM«f«l  praaewta  mro  gNow 
for  Tro4o  atartw  out  trom  BaMMi'o  la 
••M4  for  Utmotrotoe   ^nm/Omm    Catalog 

B.  T.  BABBITT  -  NEW  YORK  f^^::. 
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Here 


she  is! 


We  also  send  a 

Buggy,  Harness, 
Saddle  and  Bridle 


Her 

Name  is 
"Blossom" 


Here's 

YOUR 

pony 


*.^„ 


y. 


If  JfOU  want  to  get  this  pony  FREE 
^ettd  us  YOUR  name  today -TODAY 

Here   is   the   greatest   free 

pony  offer  to  boys  and  girls  that "  7  he 
Farmer^ s  Wife''  has  ever  made,  and 
the  prettiest  pony  we  ever  had  to  give. 


Maybe  the  lucky  winners  who  have  won  our  342 
other  ponies  won't  agree  with  this — but  here's 
"BLOSSOM"  to  speak  for  herself.  We  leave  it  to  you 
if  she  isn't  a  dandy;  and  she's  going  to  be  yours, 
free,  the  handsomest  little  pony  in  the  world,  gentle 
and  kind,  with  complete  outfit  (buggy,  harness,  saddle 
and  bridle), if  you're  just  ambitious  enough  to  win  her. 


Think  of  it!  A  little  thoroughbred  Shetland 
Pony  and  pony-outfit,  worth  $200,  FREE 

if  you  really  want  her  hard  enough  to  make  her 
yours.  Get  your  pencil  and  paper  or  your  pen  and 
ink,  and  fill  out  the  Coupon  down  at  the  bottom, 
put  it  in  an  envelope  and  mail  it  today.  Even  a  postal 
card  will  do  if  you're  in  too  big  a  hurry  to  write  a 
letter,  and  we'll  tell  you  how  you  can  win 
"BLOSSOM"  for  your  very  own.  And  remember, 
you  haven't  any  time  to  lose,  either.  This  is  the 
only  chance  you're  going  to  get.  You  must  act 
quick.  "BLOSSOM"  will  not  wait  for  any  boy  or 
girl  who  puts  things  off,  so  send  your  name  today. 


WE  HAVE  ALREADY  GIVEN  542  PONIES 

We  have  made  342  children  too  happy  for  words  by  eending  them  complete  Pony  Outfits  so  everyone  knows  that  The  Farmer's  Wife  Pony  Club  reallv  pvej 
*wav  ShPtland  Ponies  and  will  eive  "Blossom"  to  you  or  some  other  chUd.  Write  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  to  us  and  we  will  send 
Sou  aitterTnd  Si  ?ou  a^^  We  will  also  give  you  the  names  of  our  342  "Lucky  Pony  Winners''   and 

prctiS^rofmany  of  them  riding  the  ponies  we  gave  thei  free.     It  costs  you  nothing  but  a  postage  stamp  to  find  out  how  you  can  win  this  wonderful  pnze,  so 
■end  us  t^s  coupon  right  n«w. 


< 


\ 


w , 


/•  • 


A  Sh«tUnd    Pony  U  •  Bom 
PUymat*    for  Chlldr«n 


NAIL    THIS    COUPON    TODAY 

THE  FARMER'S  WIFE  PONY  CLUB, 

604  Webb  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  at  once  a  copy  of  "Lucky  Pony  Winners" 
and  pictures  of  "Blossom"  and  names  of  the  342  children  to 
whom  you  have  given  ponies  and  also  a  certificate  of  member- 
ship so  I  can  join  the  Pony  Club.  I  have  no  pony  and  I  want 
"Blossom"  and  her  outfit.  „     i  v 

(Enclose  a  2  cent  stamp  for  postage  on  your  Pony  Book.) 

NAME 

P.  O 

STATE R.  F.  D 

This   coupon    entitles    you    to    Free    Pony    Book   and 
counts  1,000  votes  toward  ••Blossom." 


if  you  rot  "BloMom"  sho  may  brinf 

you  a  little  baby  pony  liko 
this  somo  day. 
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Growing,  Fattening  and  Care. of  Swine 


Feeding  Young  Pigs 

YOUNG  pigs  should  be  taught  to  eat  early  In  life. 
As  soon  as  they  can  be  induced  to  take  a  small 
amount  of  feed  a  separate  trough  should  be  provided. 
This  should-^be  put  in  a  "creep"  where  the  mature 
hogs  cannot  get  at  it  when  the  small  pigs  are  given 
their  allowance  of  feed.  They  will  begin  to  eat  feed 
wlien  two  or  three  weeks  old,  even  though  it  may  be 


By  W   H.  TOM  HAVE 

Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry,  Pennsylvania  State  College 


117E  call  the  attention  of  our-  readers' to  the  first  of  these  two 
"  contributions  on  Swine  production,  which  appeared  in  our 
issue  of  January  lat.  A  very  comprehensire  idea  of  the  twine 
industry  and  much  practical  help  meybe  secured  by  a  careful 
study  of  these  two  articles.— THE  EDiTOIt 


corn   in    the  ration   may   be   in<  reased   and   the   mid- 
dlings  deireased.      When    the   pigs    weigli    about   100 
only  a  small  amount      The  feeder  should  be  careful     pounds  a   mixture  composed  of  8   parts  corn   and   1     to  corn  and"un"ka"geraU^owVng  "thenrto  mlk7up"iheir 

own    rations.      Experiments    seem 


months  of  age.  In  fattening  swine  the  principal  grain 
feed  is  corn.  This  feed  must  be  supplemented  with 
a  protein  feed  of  some  kind  in  order  to  get  the  maxi- 
mum gain  as  well  as  the  best  returns  from  the  com 
fed.  A  desirable  combination  for  fattening  pigs  ifi 
one  made  up  of  corn  10  to  12  parts  and  tantiage  1 
part.  Re<ent  experimental  work  has  given  most  ex- 
cellent results  in  fattening^  by  the  use  of  the  self- 
feeder.     With  this  feeder  the  swine  are  given  aco 


about  the  kind  of  feed  supplied  at 
tills  time.  Mill  feeds,  such  as 
wlieat  middlings,  together  with  a 
small  amount  of  tankage,  supple- 
mented with  some  skim  milk,  are 
preferred.  Feeds  with  a  large 
amount  of  crude  fibre  should  never 
be  fed.  Ground  oats,  for  instance, 
are  very  objectionable,  owing  to 
the  large  percentage  of  hulls.  The 
system  of  the  young  pig  is  not  ac- 
customed to  taking  solid  food,  and 
if  such  feeds  as  ground  or  crushed 
oats  are  supplied  the  hulls  will  set 
up  an  irritation  on  the  lining  of 
the  digestive  tract,  the  result  of 
which  will  be  scours  and  other  di- 
gestive disorders.  If  oats  are  to 
l)e  fed  it  is  important  that  the 
hulls  be  sifted  out.  Feeding  the 
young  pigs  not  only  has  a  tendency 
to  assist  in  their  growth,  but  it 
will  also  prepare  them  for  wean- 
ing. If  they  become  accustomed 
at  an  early  age  to  taking  feed, 
when  weaning  time  comes  the  separation  from  the 
dam  will  not  check  their  growth,  which  is  the  case 
when  they  are  suddenly  weaned  without  being  accus- 
tomed to  taking  other  food.  If  the  young  pigs  are 
fed  early  the  brood  sow  will  wean  them  of  her  own 
accord  when  they  are  from  eight  to  ten  weeks  old. 
1  his  is  especially  true  if  the  amount  of  food  supplied 
the  brood  sow  at  this  time  is  reduced,  the  result  of 
which  will  be  a  restricted  flow  of 
milk,  which  naturally  will  have  a 
tendency  to  have  the  small  pigs 
rely  entirely  upon  the  feed  sup- 
plied in  their  own  trough. 

Voung  growing  pigs  should  have 
plenty  of  exercise  and  sunshine. 
They  should  never  be  shut  up  in 
a  small  pen  or  enclosure.  Free 
use  of  a  comparatively  large  lot 
is  advisable. 

The  pigs  should  be  developed  in 
the  shortest  period  of  time.  The 
(heapest  gains  should  always  be 
made  during  the  growing  period 
of  swine.  As  they  increase  in 
weight  the  feed  for  maintenance 
increase*,  which  has  a  tendency 
to  increaee  the  amount  of  feed  re- 
Quired  to  produce  a  pound  of  gain. 
During  the  summer  months  it  is 
important  that  plenty  of  luxuriant 
pasture  be  provided  for  the  young 
pigs  on  the  farm.  This  should  be 
supplemented  with  a  gral6  ration. 
The  pigs  can  be  developed  without  the  use  of  pasture 
but  It  Is  more  expensive  to  do  so.    There  are  a  num 


to  indicate  that  the  proportion  of 
corn  to  tankage  will   run  as  high 
as  15  to  18   parts  of  corn   to  one 
of  tankage.     The  self  feeder  also 
seems  to   result   in  quicker  gains 
and   earlier  maturity  than    where 
the   swine   are    hand    fed.        This 
would  indicate  that  the  self  feeder 
method    of    fattening    swine    will 
become  more  general  in  the  future. 
Another  method  of  fattening  swine 
is  by  hogging  down  corn.     While 
this  is  not  a  common  practice  In 
the  East  at  the  present  time,  it  Is 
becoming     more     universal.       By 
many  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  waste- 
ful   method    of    fattening    swine, 
but  such  is  not  the  case.     Experi- 
mental results  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Experiment  Station  and  other  star 
tions   In   the  Central   West   In  ail 
cases   show   more  economical  and 
greater    daily    gains    than    where 
the  com   was   husked  and   fed   to 
the  swine.     It  is  true  that  some  of  the  corn  sulka 
are  lost,    but  these   remain  on   the  ground  and   thus 
in<rea8e   the    fertility  of   the  soil.     The  corn,    when 
provided   for  the  hogs  in  this  way.  seems  to  be  vbV\ 
Ished    to   a    greater   extent    than    where    it    has 


\ 
bee* 

iisu* 


to  the  grain  feed   at  will. 


A  Satisfactory  CovmrmJ  Fmmding  Trough 

part  tankage  can  be  fed.     The  amount  of  grain  fed 

should    be   governed    by   the   appetites   of   the   young 

pigs.     Lil)eral  feeding  is  most  desirable.     The  grain 

mixture   ma;    he    fed    In    several   different    ways.      It 

may  be  fed  a>  a  dry  feed,  or  it  may  be  made  Into  a 

thick  slop  and   put  into  the  trough.      It  may  also  l>e     husked,  and   the  swine  fattened   In   this  manner 

supplied  In  a  self-feeder  so- as  to  give  the  pigs  access     ally    show    greater    thrift,    and    are    more    vigorous 

than  those  that  are  confined  in  small  fattening  pens. 

It  is  essential  to  supplement  this 
eorn  with  some  protein  feed.  This 
Is  best  supplied  by  the  use  of  tank- 
age, if  no  green  crops,  surh  as  soy 
beans  or  rape,  have  been  sown. 
When  tankage  is  fed  It  should  be 
supplied  at  the  rate  of  >i  pound 
per  head  dally  for  shoats  weigh- 
ing 140  to  150  pounds.  When  prac- 
ticing hogging  down  corn  the 
swine  should  not  be  given  access 
to  a  very  large  field  at  one  time. 
One  acre  of  ground  is  usually  suf- 
ficient for  20  to  25  pigs  weighing 
125  to  150  pounds.  As  soon  as  this 
amount  has  heen  consumed  they 
should  be  transferred  to  a  new 
field. 

Pasture 

Grass  is  the  cheapest  feed  for 
meat  production.  Pennsylvania 
farmers  should  make  greater  use 
of  pasture  in  producing  pork.  The 
use  of  pasture  reduces  the  cost  of 
growing  pigs,  especially  at  the  present  high  price  of 
grain.       A  hog  craves  a  succulent  feed  of  some  kind 


Cotony  Hou9—  arm  DmsiraUm  t^r  Houainm  Swim*  mmJ  arm  tf*«xpmn»iv*  «s  Wall 

Fattening  for  Market 

oer  of  grain  mixtures  that  may  be  fed.    The  following         Fattening   for   market    should   follow   the   growing  in  addition  to  the.  grain  which  it  receives.     The  time 

are  some  rations  that  have  given  excellent  results:     period.     It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  swine  grower  has    passed    when   a    hog   raiser   can   afford   to   pass 

Lorn  meal  4  parts,  wheat  middlings  3  parU  and  Unk-     to  get  the  pigs  on  the  market  at  as  early  an  age  as  through  a   summer   without   a  pasture  crop   for  his 

a^e  1  part.    If  skim  milk  is  available  the  amount  of     possible.     The  popular   weights  on   the   hog   market  hogs.     Hog  pastures  not  only  mean  a  supply  of  pro- 

^orn   in  this  mixture  may  be  Increased  to  6   narts.     at  present  are  from  175  to  226  pounds.    The  average  teln.   but  also  a  cheap  source  of  protein,   which   In 

A»  the  youn*  pigs  increaae  In  weight  the  amount  of     hog  usually  attains  this  weight  at  from  six  to  eight  (CoiKtinded  on  pe*.  Ui 
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Here 


she  is! 


Here 


We  also  send  a 

Buggy,  Harness, 
Saddle  and  Bridle 


Her 

Name  is 
"Blossom" 


YOUR 

pony 


^ 


2NVr 


If  YOU  want  to  get  this  pony  FREE 
s^id  us  YOUR  name  today -TODAY 

Here   is   the   greatest   free 

pony  offer  to  boys  and  girls  that "  7  he 
Farmer^ s  Wife''  has  ever  made,  and 
the  prettiest  pony  we  ever  had  to  give. 


Maybe  the  lucky  winners  who  have  won  our  342 
other  ponies  won't  agree  with  this — but  here's 
"BLOSSOM"  to  speak  for  herself.  We  leave  it  to  you 
if  she  isn't  a  dandy;  and  she's  going  to  be  yours, 
free,  the  handsomest  little  pony  in  the  worid,  gentle 
and  kind,  with  complete  outfit  (buggy,  harness,  saddle 
and  bridle), if  you're  just  ambitious  enough  to  win  her. 


Think  of  it!  A  little  thoroughbred  Shetland 
Pony  and  pony-outfit,  worth  $200,  FREE 

if  you  really  want  her  hard  enough  to  make  her 
yours.  Get  your  pencil  and  paper  or  your  pen  and 
ink,  and  fill  out  the  Coupon  down  at  the  bottom, 
put  It  in  an  envelope  and  mail  it  today.  Even  a  postal 
card  will  do  if  you're  in  too  big  a  hurry  to  write  a 
letter,  and  we'll  tell  you  how  you  can  win 
"BLOSSOM"  for  your  very  own.  And  remember, 
you  haven't  any  time  to  lose,  either.  This  is  the 
only  chance  you're  going  to  get.  You  must  act 
quick.  "BLOSSOM"  will  not  wait  for  any  boy  or 
girl   who  puts  things  oflf,  so  send  your  name  today. 


WE  HAVE  ALREADY  qiVEN  542  PONIES 

Wc  hive  made  342  children  too  happy  for  words  by  sending  them  complete  Pony  Outfits  so  -veprone  knows  that  The  Farmer's  Wife  Pony  Club  really  gives 
ftwav  Shetland  Potvos  and  will  give  "Bloss6m"  to  you  or  some  other  child.  Write  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  to  us  and  we  will  send 
vou  a  let  tor  an  tc  1  y  ou  al  about  "Blossom"  and  how  you  can  win  her  for  your  owh  We  w.ll  also  give  you  the  names  of  our  342  "Lucky  Pony  Winners  '  and 
pk-tures  of  many  of  them  riding  the  ponies  we  gave  them  free.  It  costs  you  nothing  but  a  i>ostage  stamp  to  fand  out  how  you  can  wm  this  wonderful  prize,  so 
Bend  us  this  coupon  right  o«w. 
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A  Shetland     Pony  U  •  Born 
Playmate    for  Children 


MAIL    THIS    COUPON    TODAY 

THE  FARMER'S  WIFE  PONY  CLUB, 

604  Webb  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  at  once  a  copy  of  "Lucky  Pony  Winners" 
and  pictures  of  "Blossom"  and  names  of  the  342  children  to 
whom  you  have  given  ponies  and  also  a  certificate  of  member- 
ship so  I  can  join  the  Pony  Club.  I  have  no  pony  and  I  want 
"Blossom"  and  her  outfit.  n     ,  x 

(Lntlose  a  2  cent  stamp  for  postage  on  your  Pony  Book.) 

NAME 

P.  O 

STA  IE R .  F .  D 

This    coupon    entitles    you    to    Free    Pony    Book   and 
counts  1,000  votes  toward  "Blossom." 
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Growing,  Fattening  and  Care  of  Swine 


Feeding  Young  Pigs 

YOUNG  pigs  should  be  taught  to  eat  early  in  life. 
As  soon  as  they  can  be  induced  to  take  a  small 
amount  of  feed  a  separate  trough  should  be  provided. 
Tills  should-be  put  in  a  "creep"  where  the  mature 
hogs  cannot  get  at  it  when  the  small  pigs  are  given 
their  allowance  of  feed.  They  will  begin  to  eat  feed 
when  two  or  three  weeks  old,  even  though  it  may  be 
only  a  small  amount.  The  feeder  should  be  careful 
al  out  the  kind  of  feed  supplied  at 
tliis  time.  Mill  feeds,  such  as 
wiieat  middlings,  together  with  a 
small  amount  of  tankage,  supple- 
mented with  some  skim  milk,  are 
preferred.  Feeds  with  a  large 
amount  of  crude  fibre  should  never 
be  fed.  Ground  oats,  for  instance, 
;)ie  very  objectionable,  owing  to 
tlie  large  percentage  of  hulls.  The 
hvstera  of  the  young  pig  is  not  ac- 
f  u.stomed  to  taking  solid  food,  and 
if  such  feeds  as  ground  or  crushed 
oats  are  supplied  the  hulls  will  set 
lip  an  irritation  on  the  lining  of 
the  digestive  tract,  the  result  of 
v  hich  will  be  scours  and  other  di- 
p.  stive  disorders.  If  oats  are  to 
he  fed  it  Is  important  that  the 
hulls  be  sifted  out.  Feeding  the 
young  pigs  not  only  has  a  tendency 
to  assist  in  their  growth,  but  it 
will  also  prepare  them  for  wean- 
ing. If  they  become  accustomed 
at   an   early   age   to   taking   feed, 


By  W    H.  TOMHAVE 

Professor  of  Animal   Husbandry,  Pennsylv.nia  State  College 


Vl^E  call  the  attention  of  our-  reader*  to  the  first  of  these  two 
contribution*  on  Swine  production,  which  appeared  in  our 
issue  of  January  1st.  A  very  comprehensive  idea  of  the  twine 
industry  and  much  practical  help  may  be  secured  by  a  careful 
study  of  these  two  articles.— THE  EDITOR. 


corn  in  the  ration  may  be  in*  teased  and  the  mid- 
dlings decreasejl.  When  the  pigs  weigh  about  100 
pounds  a   mixture  composed  of   8   parts  corn   and    1 


A  Satisfactory  Covered  Fmmding  Trough 


when  weaning  time  comes  the  separation   from   the     part  tankage  lan  be  fed.     The  amount  of  grain  fed 
dam  will  not  check  their  growth,   which  is  the  ease     should    be   governed    by   the   appetites   of   the   young 


when  they  are  suddenly  weaned  without  lieing  accus- 
tomed to  taking  other  food.  If  the  young  pigs  are 
fed  early  the  brood  sow  will  wean  them  of  her  own 
accord  when  they  are  from  eight  to  ten  weeks  old. 
This  is  especially  true  if  the  amount  of  food  supplied 
tiiC  brood  sow  at  this  time  is  reduced,  the  result  of 
whieh  will  be  a  restricted  flow  of 
milk,  which  naturally  will  have  a 
tndency  to  have  the  small  pigs 
•  ♦ly  entirely  upon  the  feed  sup- 
I'lied  in  their  own  trough. 

Young  grrowing  pigs  should  have 
plenty  of  exercise  and  sunshine. 
Tliey  should  never  be  shut  up  in 
a  6mall  pen  or  enclosure.  Free 
'i.^e  of  a  comparatively  large  lot 
is  advisable. 

The  pigs  should  be  developed  in 
»lie  shortest  period  of  time.  The 
cheapest  gains  should  always  be 
niade  during  the  growing  period 
f*f  swine.  As  they  increase  in 
weiglit  the  feed  for  maintenance 
iutreaaes.  which  has  a  tendency 
to  increase  the  amount  of  feed  re- 
q'liied  to  produce  a  pound  of  gain. 
nuring  the  summer  months  it  is 
important  that  plenty  of  luxuriant 
pasture  be  provided  for  the  young 
pigs  on  the  farm.  This  should  be 
supplemented  with  a  grain  ration. 
The  pigs  can  be  developed  without  the  use  of  pasture 
^>ut  it  is  more  expensive  to  do  so.    There  are  a  num- 


pigs.  Liberal  feeding  is  most  desirable.  The  grain 
mixture  ma:  be  fed  in  several  different  ways.  It 
may  be  fed  a,  a  dry  feed,  or  it  may  be  made  into  a 
thick  slop  and  put  into  the  trough.  It  may  al.so  bo 
HuppHtHi  in  a  self-feeder  so* as  to  give  tiie  pigs  access 
to  the  grain  feed  at  will. 


Colony  Houa—  arm  DmairabU  for  Houaing  Smino  and  arm  Inmxpmntiv*  a»  Wmit 

Fattening  for  Market 


ber  of  grain  mixtures  that  may  be  fed.    The  following  Fattening   for   market    should   follow   the   growing 

are  some  rations  that  have  given  excellent  results:  period.     It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  swine  grower 

f'orn  meal  4  parts,  wheat  middlings  3  parts  and  tank-  to  get  the  pigs  on  the  market  at  as  early  an  age  as 

^ge  1  part.     If  skim  milk  is  available  the  amount  of  possible.     The   popular   weights  on   the   hog  market 

orn   in  this  mixture   may  be  'increased   to   6  narts.  at  present  are  from  175  to  225  pounds.     The  average 

As  the  young  pigs  increase  in  weigbt  the  amount  of  hog  usually  attains  this  weight  at  from  six  to  eight 


months  of  age.  In  fattening  swine  the  principal  grain 
feed  is  corn.  This  feed  must  be  supplemented  with 
a  protein  feed  of  some  kind  in  order  to  get  the  nuixl- 
niuni  gain  as  well  as  the  l)est  returns  from  the  corn 
fed.  A  desiralde  combination  for  fattening  pigs  is 
one  made  up  of  corn  10  to  12  parts  and  tankage  1 
part.  Recent  experimental  work  has  given  most  ex- 
cellent results  in  fattening  by  the  use  of  the  self- 
feeder.  With  this  feeder  the  swine  are  given  access 
to  corn  and  tankage,  allowing  them  to  make  up  their 

own    laiions.      Experiments    seem 
to  indicate  that  the   proportion  of 
corn   to  tankaKc  will   run  as  high 
as   1.'   to   IS   parts  of  corn   to  one 
of  tankage.     Tho  self  fe««der  also 
seems   to    result    in   (luirker  gains 
and   earlier   maturity   than    where 
the    swine    are    hand    fed.        This 
would  indicate  that  the  self  feeder 
method    of    fattening    swine    will 
bee  ome  more  general  in  the  future. 
Another  method  of  fattening  swine 
is  by  hogging?  down  corn.     While 
this  is   not  a  common   practice  in 
the  Kast  at  lh«>  present  time,  it  Is 
becoming     more     universal.        By 
many  it  is  looke<l  »ipon  as  a  waste- 
ful    method    of    fattening    swine, 
but  su(  h  is  not  the  ca.'^e.     Experi- 
mental results  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Experiment  Station  and  other  sta- 
tions  in    the   Central    West    in   all 
cases   show    more  economic  al   and 
greater    daily    gains    than    where 
the   corn    was   husked   and   fed    to 
the  swine.     It   is  true  that  some  of  the  corn   stalks 
are   lost,   but   these   remain  on   the  ground   and   thus 
Increase   the    fertility   of   the  soil.      The   corn,    when 
providMl   for  the  hogs  in  this  way.  seems  to  bo  rel- 
ished   to   a    greater   extent    than    where    It    ban    been 
husked,  and   th»«  swine  fattened   in   this  manner   usu- 
ally   show    greater    thrift,    and    are    more    vigorous 
than  those  that  are  confined  in  small  fattening  pens. 

It  is  es.sential  to  supplement  this 
corn  with  some  protein  feed.  This 
is  best  supplied  by  the  use  of  tank- 
age.  if  no  green  crops,  sue  h  as  soy 
beans  or  rape,  have  been  sown. 
When  tankage  is  fed  it  shouM  lie 
supplied  at  the  rate  of  «,  pound 
per  head  daily  for  shoats  weigh- 
ing 140  to  l.'»0  pounds.  When  prac- 
ticing hogging  down  corn  the 
swine  should  not  be  givefi  aci  ess 
to  a  very  large  field  at  one  time. 
One  acre  of  ground  Is  usually  suf- 
ficient for  20  to  25  pigs  weighing 
125  to  150  pounds.  As  soon  as  this 
amount  has  been  consuni<»d  they 
should  be  transferred  to  u  new 
field. 

Pasture 

Grass  is  the  cheapest  feed  for 
meat  production.  Pennsylvania 
farmers  should  make  greater  use 
of  pasture  in  producing  pork.  The 
use  of  pasture  reduces  the  cost  of 
growing  pigs,  especially  at  the  present  high  price  of 
grain.  A  hog  craves  a  succulent  feed  of  some  kincl 
in  addition  to  the  grain  whic  h  it  receives.  The  time 
has  passed  when  a  hog  raiser  can  afford  to  pass 
through  a  summer  without  a  pasture  crop  for  his 
hogs.  Hog  pastures  not  only  mean  a  supply  of  pro- 
tein,  but  also  a  cheap  source  of  protein,   which   in 

(Concluded  on  pare  58) 
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"Energy" 


A  PROMINENT  scientist  in  attempting  a  definition 
is  quoted  as  saying:  "Energy  is  tlie  capacity  for 
doing  worlt."     We  thinVc  tliis  ought  to  apply  to  our 
follcs  very  strongly,  as  we  Vinow  of  no  class  of  people 
who    have    a    greater    capacity    for    worlt — energy— 
.  than  the  farmers. 

It  talies  energy,  and  lots  of  it,  too,  to  run  a  farm, 
and  not  only  that,  but  perseverance  must  be  coupled 
with  it,  too.  If  some  of  our  city  friends  don't  thinlt 
farmers  work,  let  them  try  farming  for  a  season  and 
see  for  themselves. 

When  we  exert  this  energy  in  the  capacity  of  work 
we  use  up  much  power  and  must  necessarily  draw  on 
our  brain  and  muscle  to  keep  this  energy  up  to  its 
highest  efficiency.  This  is  a  tax  on  our  bodies  as  well 
as  our  brain,  and  before  we  expend  this  energy  we 
want  to  be  sure  we  are  right. 

Misplaced  energy  is  something  to  be  avoided  at  all 
costs.  We  may  work  hard  in  fitting  a  field  for  corn, 
and  cultivate  it  diligently  all  summer,  but  if  the  seed 
is  poor — no  attention  given  to  its  selection--and  the 
soil  depleted — plant  food  wants  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration— we  can  expect  but  small  returns.  We  may 
feed  a  cow  all  winter  and  give  her  the  best  of  caro, 
but  if  our  energy — work — is  not  coupled  with  the 
scale  and  Babcock  test,  we  stand  liable  to  fail  again. 
To  be  successful  we  must  have  an  endless  amount 
of  energy,  but  it  must  be  energy  in  the  right  direc- 
tion; in  other  words,  it  must  be  well  placed.  When 
we  work  hard  an  ultimate  idea  should  be  in  mind, 
and  as  we  expend  our  energy  we  owe  it  to  ourselves 
to  get  some  returns  for  every  ounce  so  expended. 

To  place  our  energy  in  the  right  direction  calls  for 
common  sense  and  thoughtful  study  and  we  firmly  be- 
lieve most  of  our  folks  are  blessed  with  the  former 
and  spend  much  time  in  the  latter.  We  work  too 
hard  for  what  we  get  to  lose  anything,  so  it  behooves 
us  to  plan  our  work  in  an  Intelligent  manner  then 
go  to  it  with  all  the  energy  we  possess. 

The  Importance  of  the  Sire 

THAT  the  sire  is  half  the  herd  is  an  old  saying, 
and  it  contains  a  truth  of  almost  untold  value. 
There  are  scarcely  any  farmers  who  can  afford  to 
purchase  outright  a  pure-bred  herd  of  cattle,  but  there 
»re  very  few  farmers  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase 
a  pure-bred  sire  or  purchase  oneJ  In  conjunction  with 
three  or  four  of  their  neighbors. 

When  one  stops  to  think  that  the  calf  from  a  grade 
cow  and  pure-bred  bull  is  50  per  cent,  pure,  and  the 
progeny  of  this  calf  in  turn  crossed  with  a  pure-bred 
to  76  per  cent,  pure,  we  begin  to  realise  how  entirely 


possible  it  is  for  us  to  build  up  our  herds  at  a  small 
additional  outlay  in  a  comparatively  short  period 
of  time. 

Breeding  Is  a  peculiar  thing,  and  follows  no  abso- 
lutely fixed  laws,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
the  bull  transmits  to  its  progeny  the  characteristics 
and  milking  propensities  of  his  mother.  It  therefore 
stands  to  reason  that  the  bull  to  head  your  herd 
should  be  from  a  cow  with  an  ability  behind  her  to 
produce  milk.  Conformation,  trueness  to  tyne,  etc., 
allhave  their  importance  in  picking  out  a  bull,  but 
his  mother's  record  is  'the  first  and  foremost  point 
to  be  learned.  The  first  cost  of  a  pure-bred  bull 
is  more  than  a  grade  bull,  but  we  firmly  believe  that 
no  farmer  can  afford  to  keep  a  grade.  There  is  no 
room  on  the  farm  for  the  scrub.  The  danger  from 
breeding  from  a  grade  bull,  even  75  per  cent,  pure, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  his  progeny  are  just  as  liable 
to  revert  to  the  type  of  his  scrub  ancestors;  possibly 
more  so,  than  they  are  to  take  after  the  side  of  the 
house  that  is  pure-bred.  Using  a  grade  sire  is  a  risk 
that  the  "farmer  cannot  afford  to  run. 

If  you  haven't  enough  cows  to  keep  a  pure-bred 
bull,  did  you  ever  think  of  joining  with  two  or  three 
of  your  neighbors  and  purchasing  one  for  your  joint 
use?  If  you  haven't  a  pure-bred  bull  to  head  your 
herd,  don't  leave  a  stone  unturned  until  you  have  one. 
Remembering  that  like  begets  like,  an  infallible  rule 
to  always  follow  is:  "Breed  from  the  beet."    It  pays. 

Paying  the  Piper  Now 

WE  agree  with  the  President  that  in  preparing 
the  Nation  against  war,  we  should  pay  spot  cash 
for  the  operation.  The  preparedness  of  today,  as  far 
as  naval  and  military  armament  is  concerned,  is  the 
Junk  of  tomorrow.  It  always  goes  against  the  grain 
to  pay  for  a  dead  horse. 

In  providing  the  ways  and  means  for  properly  pre- 
paring the  Nation  for  the  possibilities  of  the  future, 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  financial  burden  should 
be  equlUbly  distributed,  so  that  It  should  fall  equally 
on  all  in  proportion  to  their  ability  to  pay  the  piper. 
Take  the  Income  tax,  for  Instance:  A  person  with 
an  income  of,  say,  $2000  a  year,  might  with  Justice 
be  required  to  pay  $20  or  $30  to  the  fund  for  common 
defence.  The  person  with  a  $50,000  income  might 
with  equal  justice  pay  a  quarter  of  It  for  the  same 
purpose,  without  suffering  the  pangs  of  poverty,  while 
the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  million  a  year  could,  and 
perhaps  should,  contribute  half  or  more  of  It,  and  at 
the  same  time,  be  amply  able  to  keep  the  wolf,  or  a 
whole  pack  of  wolves,  from  the  door.  We  can  Im- 
agine the  anguish  with  which  the  million-dollar  man 
would  part  from  so  large  a  portion  of  his  superfiuous 
income,  but  he  would  not  be  making  so  great  a  sani- 
flce  as  his  two-thousand-dollars-a-year  brother. 

Another  thing,  too!  Wars  are  largely  promoted  by 
wealth  and  class.  They  seldom  originate  from  the 
proletariate,  but  the  latter  are  largely  egged  on  by 
those  of  means  and  Infiuence,  whq  stand  In  the  back- 
ground and  put  the  common  moVtals  in  the  front  of 
both  financial  expenditure  and  physical  effort.  If 
those  of  large  fortunes  kn^w  that  war  meant  the  con- 
fiscation of  a  very  large  portion  of  their  wealth,  as 
well  as  the  Imminent  danger  of  losing  life,  the  dove 
of  peace  would  soon  be  hatched,  whereas  the  hatch- 
ing is  still  far  In  the  future. 

Preparedness  is  sometimes  provocative  of  war.  We 
think  It  might  be  made  a  real  prevention  of  war. 


The  greatest  good  to  ;the  greatest  number  means, 
In  ih.  iong  run,  the  greatest  good  to  the  whole  num- 
ber./ Good  roads  from  the  farms  to  the  nearest  mar- 
keting points,  whether  railroad  center,  trolley  station 
or  a  market  town,  In  the  final  analysis  means  lower 
prices  to  the  consumer  and  a  better  return  to  the 
producer.^  The  cost  of  transportation  of  farm 
products  after  they  reach  their  marketing  points,  has 
been  largely  reduced  of  late  years,  and  the.  cost  of 
getting  them  to  their  marketing  points  has  also  been 
reduced,  but  In  a  lesser  proportion.  The  good  roads 
agitation  will  reduce  this  latter  Item  much  faster  and 
much  more.  If  the  Improvement  of  the  common  roads 
Is  the  chief  end  and  aim  of  the  agitation. 

Our  Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Number 

J  V DOING  by  the  number  of  articles  we  receive  from 
our  readers,  we  believe  there  Is  no  farm  subject 
in  which  more  interest  is  evidenced  than  in  live  stork 
and  the  dairy.  Every  farmer  is  interested  in  one 
kind  of  stock  or  another,  and  the  golden  butter  is 
often  the  pride  of  the  busy  housewife.  We  feel  that 
when  we  announce  that  our  Issue  of  March  15th  will 
be  our  Annual  Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Number,  there 
will  scarcely  be  one  but  that  will  be  greatly  pleased 
and  look  forward  to  this  issue. 

As  has  been  our  custom  in  the  past,  we  offer  four 
prizes  for  the  best  articles  published,  as  follows: 

First    prize    $15.00 

Second   prize    10.00 

Third    prize    8.00 

Fourth  prize    5.00 
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Reducing  the  Freight 

IF  the  problem  was  worked  out  correctly,  we  believe 
it  would  be  found  that  the  cost  of  hauling  the 
produce  of  the  farm  to  the  nearest  market  point 
forms  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Without  doubt  the  cost  has  been  considerably 
reduced  from  what  it  used  to  be  when  roads  were 
poorer  and  possible  marketing  points  less  numerous, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  It  still  cosU  too  much  to 
carry  the  product  of  the  average  farm  to  its  nearest 

market. 

That  is  the  main  reason  why  we  favor  the  improve- 
ment of  the  common  dirt  roads,  which,  after  all,  are 
the  main  stendby,  the  only  means,  in  fact,  of  com- 
munication of  the  majority  of  farmers.  And  that  Is 
also  why  we  think  it  Is  a  mistaken  policy  to  switch 
national  and  state  highway  aid  on  the  construction  of 
high  priced  highways  between  central  points  and 
leave  the  dirt  roads  which  radiate  from  such  central 
pointfl  to  the  slender  means  of  the  rural  communi- 
ties through  which  they  pass. 


All  contributions  for  this  number  must  be  In  our 
hands  not  later  than  the  2l8t  of  February,  and  as 
much  earlier  as  possible.  We  Invite  you  all  to  con- 
tribute your  experience  for  this  number,  touching  on 
any  phase  of  this  great  Industry  .that  Interests  you 
the  most.  Select  your  subject  and  write  your  article 
at  once.  We  cordially  Invite  you  to  accept  our  offer 
and  join  with  us  in  making  this  number  brimful  of 
practical  information. 

Garden  and  Truck  Special 

IN  our  Jan.  1st  issue,  on  page  4,  we  announced  that 
our  Issue  of  March  1st  would  be  largely  devoted  to 
Garden  and  Truck  subjects,  and  details,  including 
prizes,  etc.,  were  given. 

If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  we  hope  you  are 
planning  to  contribute  and  trust  we  may  receive 
your  story  very  soon.  Write  on  any  subject  In  this 
line  that  you  may  choose,  and  tell  what  you  have  done, 

Our  Foreign  Markets 

DURING  the  year  that  has  Just  closed  Europe  pur- 
chased food  supplies  in  the  United  States  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  one  billion  dollars.  This  stupendous 
amount  of  food  went  largely  to  the  warring  countries 
who  look  to  us  for  much  of  their  needs. 

According  to  present  indications  the  1916  European 
food  bill  with  us  will  be  as  large.  If  not  larger,  than 
the  past  year,  as  the  drain  on  the  countries  at  war 
can  hardly  be  conceived.  We  therefore  will  be  called 
upon  again  for  Immense  quantities  of  food  supplies, 
so  we  should  redouble  our  efforts  to  make  every  acre 
produce  Its  maximum  yield. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

The  farmer  who  wishes  to  sell  his  products  by  par- 
cel post,  and  the  housewife  who  wishes  to  use  this 
method  of  securing  country  produce  for  her  table, 
will  find  many  useful  points  in  Farmers'  Bulletin 
703,  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  "Suggestions  for  Parcel  Post  Market- 
ing." This  bulletin,  In  addition  to  explaining  the 
postal  rates  and  measurement  limits  for  parcel  post 
matter,  discusses  In  some  detail  types  of  containers 
which  are  most  successful  and  the  methods  of  grading 
and  packing  produce,  so  that  it  will  reach  the  con- 
sumer in  good  condition,  and  be  attractive  In  quality 
and  appearance.  In  treating  standards  for  parcel 
post  shipments,  the  bulletin  tells  how  to  select,  handle 
and  pack  poultry,  and  how  to  grade  and  pack  the 
various  fruits  and  vegetables  which  the  average 
farmer  Is  likely  to  market  through  the  po»t  oflice, 
and  many  other  Important  items. 

"Milk  and  Eggs"  is  the  title  of  the  September  Ex- 
tension BuHetin  issued  by  the  New  Jersey  SUte  Agri- 
cultural College  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Apples  at  Auction  in  New  York  State 


By  GEORGE 

New  York  State  has  established  a  de- 
partment of  Foods  and  Markets,  and 
during  the  past  year  has  inaugurated  a 
system  of  selling  fruit  by  auction.  Dur- 
ing 1915  the  legislature  enacted  a  law. 
regulating  the  sale  of  apples  In  closed 
packages,  specifying  certain  grades  and 
wording,  as  "New  York  Standard  Fancy 
Grade,"  "New  York  Standard  A  Grade," 
"New  York  Standard  B  Grade,"  which 
allows  5.  10  and  15  per  cent,  for  cer- 
tain defects  In  the  different  grades. 

As  In  all  new  departures  In  methods 
of  transacting  business,  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  auction  plan  of  selling  has 
been  accompanied  with  more  or  less  of 
difiicultles.  A  large  number  of  farmers 
look  upon  their  apple  orchards  as  of 
secondary  interest  in  their  farming,  and 
therefore  do  not  give  the  same  care  In 
cultivation,  pruning,  spraying  and  pack- 
ing as  do  those  who  make  fruit  growing 
a  special  feature  of  their  work. 

The  apples  from  neglected  orchards 
are  very  largely  Inferior  In  quality, 
with  which  markets  are  always  over- 
stocked. Of  this  lower  grade  the  auction 
has  received  much  the  larger  quantity, 
which  has  sold,  as  It  always  does,  for 
low  prices,  while  all  good  apples  have 
made  satisfactory  returns. 

We  have  shipped  carloads  of  apples 
to  both  the  auction  salesroom  and  to  our 
commission  salesman,  that  have  a  line 
of  customers  who  In  past  years  have 
bought  our  fruit,  and  whom  we  did  not 
want  to  disappoint.  The  sales  from 
both  sources  have  been  satisfactory,  but 
the  auctions  sales  have  returned  more 
value,  because  the  expenses  of  selling 
were  less.  The  commission  for  sflilng 
by  auction  Is  5  per  cent.,  with  no  charge 
for  cartage,  a  small  charge  made  for 
cataloging  and  for  moving  cars  at  the 
terminal,  where  buyers  may  examine  the 
fruit.  The  commission  men  charge  10 
per  cent,  for  selling  and  from  5  to  8 
cents  a  barrel  for  cartage,  and  5  cents 
foi   bushel  hampers  or  baskets. 

In  early  October  we  had  sold  at 
auction  a  carload  of  194  barrels  of  all 
three  grades,  from  a'  minimum  size  of 
21,4  inches  up  to  3  inches,  which  brought 
$615.80.  Varieties  were  mainly  Green- 
ings and  Mcintosh,  the  range  of  prices 
being,  for  Greenings,  2V4  minimum  (a 
size  we  seldom  pack),  $2.05  up  to  $3  for 
3-inch  A  grade;  and  for  Mcintosh  A 
grade  2^-lnch  minimum  $2.20  to  $4.15 
for  A  grade  3-lnch.  In  a  later  sale  of 
Greenings  the  auction  returned  $3  per 
barrel  for  best  A  grade,  and  the  same 
price  was  returned  for  the  same  grade, 
out  of  the  same  lot.  In  the  same  market. 
New  York,  by  our  commission  man.  In 
the  same  sale  by  auction  ungraded 
apples  sold  for  $2  to  $2.58  per  barrel. 

The  principle  of  selling  fruit  by 
auction  Is  a  correct  one,  for  in  an  open 
public  Mle  the  real  value  is  obuined. 
Buyers  know  what  they  want  apd  in 
competlUve  buying  the  real  value  is  ob- 
tained, while  a  standard  of  value  is  es- 
tabllshed.  Under  the  present  law  many 
farmer*  sliipped  their  apples  branded 
"ungraded,"  as  they  felt  they  could  not 
Rra;i#  a«  the  law  required,  there  being 
a  r  nalty  atUched.  Inspectors,  in  some 
•ttst^nces.  were  not  sure  of  their  judg- 
roei.t,  with  the  result  that  the  market 
at  timaa  was  demoralized  with  apples 
not  ^operly  graded. 

ie  auction  handling,  in  common  with 
th'  rommlsalon  men,  is  seriously  handi- 
^aipad  by  the  Inadequate  facflities  that 
•^  ut  for  the  expeditious  movement  of 
i<tuce  on  arrival.  Daily,  enormous 
•  antities  are  dumped  upon  docks  and 
ailroad  platforms,  where  for  hours 
iiademojilum  reigns  in  efforts  to  move 
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them,  and  much  unnecessary  cost  is  add- 
ed to  selling  for  the  reason  that  cities 
have  not  kept  up  with  the  growth  of 
population  In  furnishing  market  facili- 
ties. 

There  has  l)een  much  opposition  to  the 
auction  selling,  by  the  commission  men. 
too  many  of  whom  are  dealers.  We  do 
not  believe  that  the  commission  man  Is 
an  uneconomical  factor  In  selling  farm 
produce.  We  do  believe  he  Is  a  neces- 
sary agent  In  distribution.  He  not  only 
assumes  personal  responsibility  in  sell- 
ing, but  from  the  neglect  of  the  city  to 
provide  better  facilities  for  handling  the 
produce  business  he  is  put  to  much  un- 
necessary cost,  which  the  producer  and 
the  consumer  have  to  bear.  There  is  a 
question  whether  the  commission  man 
can  carry  op  his  business  under  present 
conditions  on  a  10  per  cent,  commission. 
There  are  too  many  in  the  business,  as 
there  are  also  too  many  retailers  in 
the  distribution  to  consumers.  The  mov- 
able. Irresponsible  sidewalk  dealer,  who 
for  a  time  gets  business,  then  cuts  prices 
and  disappears  without  paying  the  ship- 
pers for  the  produce  he  has  sold,  brings 
disrepute  upon  the  good  class  of  men 
in  the  business. 

One  reason  why  growers  of  apples  like 
auction  selling  Is  that  they  know  they 
are  getting  the  full  value  of  their  sales. 
They  do  not  feel  certain  of  this  when 
they  consign  their  fruit  to  a  commission 
man  who  is  a  buyer  and  becomes  a  com- 
petitive seller  on  the  market.  Neither 
as  a  buyer  does  the  producer  consider 
that  he  will  offer  the  real  value,  for  It 
Is  against  his  interest,  naturally,  as  a 
buyer  to  establish  a  price  except  upon 
the  lowest  basis. 

There  should  be  no  reason  for  ostracis- 
ing the  commission  dealers  for  their 
combined  opposition  to  the  auction  sys- 
tem of  selling,  for  there  Is  room  and 
business  for  both.  Healthful  competition 
In  business  is  better  than  monopolistic 
control. 

In  this  problem  of  marketing  one  of 
the  most  importajit  factors  is  the  pro- 
ducer. The  growers  of  fruit  need  to 
adopt  more  largely  the  principle  of  co- 
operation. They  need  to  improve  their 
^methods  along  several  lines;  first  of  all 
in  obtaining  more  first-class  quality,  of 
which  there  is  a  dearth.  They  need  to 
establish  central  packing  houses,  where 
fruit  may  be  graded  and  packed  by 
skilled  packers,  so  that  an  established 
standard  of  quality  and  packing  may  be 
had.  The  day  of  the  Individual  packing 
and  selling  Is  past.  Good  fruit,  hov  ever, 
may  be  sold  at  satisfactory  prices,  as 
has  been  demonstrated  the  past  season, 
in  our  experiei^ce.  by  the  auction  and 
likewise  by  the  commission  man. 
A'eu?  York. 


Ice  in  Summer 

Ice  is  a  commodity  which  almost  every 
farmer    can    have    during   the   summer 
months  If  a  little  attention  is  given  to 
the  proper  methods  of  storage  at  this 
time.    A  common  type  of  ice  house,  and" 
one  that  seems  to  give  good  ratlsfaction. 
is  a  pit  dug  in  the  ground  or  on  the  side 
of  a  slope,  covered  with  a  board  roof  to 
keep  out  ihe  snow  and  rain  and  serve  as 
a   shade.      Straw   is   used    between    the 
walls  of  the  pit  and   the  ice.     One  in- 
stance  has   been   observed   where   baled 
straw  was  used   with  good   results.     In 
the  construction  of  any  ice  house,  wheth- 
er pit  or  above  the  ground,  the  walls 
should  be  properly  insulated  so  that  they 
will   not   admit   h^at   from   the  outside. 
Ventilation  should  b*  provided   for  the 
space  above   the   ict  by  ao  opening  at 
each  end  near  the  peak  oKthe  roof. 


In  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  farm,  inside  and  outside  of 
every  building,  in  every  field  and  at  every  turn  of  the  lane 
there's  a  picture  that  should  form  a  part  of  your 

KODAK    RECORD 

Such  pictures  add  interest  and  va/u^  to  your  written  record. 
The  making  of  Kodak  pictures  is  very  simple,  and  is  less 
expensive  than  you  think. 

Catalogue  free  at  your  dealer's,  or  by  matt. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,    470  Stare  Street.    ROCHESTHR.  N.  Y. 


Fruit 


lJ|^^_-_  4,  _.   /^  -•-«._..  ''•lU  whmt  to   pIkBt  in    your 
now  CO  VAlOW  ><x-^)it7.  bow  lo  plant,   trim 

■nd  (pray.  Dewribe*  and 
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WOODLAWN  NURSERIES 

AUm  L.  Wood.  M7  Ganoa  Avo..  Rocko^or.  N.  Y. 


SPRAYING 
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fJSwJ'Xc-    *^*'P^"**»  "!»<»"  the  right  mixtures, 
•jm5p»'^    the    right   time  to  spray  and — 
last,     but     uot      least  —  THE 
RIGHT  EQUIPMENT. 
Unless  the  spray  is  fine  enough 
to  cover  every  fractiun  of  leaf  surface 
so   tliat    it   CLING8    instead    of  drips; 
unless  it  is  fitted  ia  speed  and  capa- 
city to  the  number  of  trees  you  spray; 
unless  it  is  built  to  stand  hard  8er\'ice 
O^mimm        s^^soa    after   season,    you     a  be 

•a  A B»«** 

WASTING     PART   OF    YOUB    TIME 

AND  PART  OF  YOUB  MONEY.  Usa 

Deninc 

Spray  Pumps 

Put   your    prohlem    up    to    the 

Umjaf'*       ^^^  who  have  studied  spraying 

^^^^^^    ^or  fifteen  years,  who  know  every 

need  and  angle  of  it     Tell  them 

the  number  and  kind  of  trees  on  3'our 

land. 

Let    them    send    you    the    Deming 

Spraying   Guide   showing    how    aud 

WHEN  to  spray,  and  the  New  Deming 

32-page  Catalog,  showing  the  most 

-%3i?"     "P-to^te^»P«ying   equijiitieot 

^^*^        The  spi^  pumps  shown  on  this 

pagr  afe  only  four  out  of  mora 

than  ^weoty-five  suo'v«Mf<«t 
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cz3r-oi 


HandTruekl 
Outfit 


4  HP -190  lbs 


The  4  H.  P.  CuBhman  Handy  Truck  Oat- 
fit  ia  the  moet  useful  outfit  ever  built  for 
farm  worlc.  The  ensine  weighs  only  190 
Ibe..  and  the  entire  outfit  only  876  lbs.  A 
chiki  can  pull  it  around  from  job  to  job. 

Besides  doing:  all  the  farm  and  houae- 
hold  power  jobs,  this  4  H.  P  Coshman 
may  be  lifted  from  truck  and  bunff  OD 
rear  of  binder  durinsr  harvest  to  save 
horses  and  save  the  crop. 

LIsht  W«lsht 

Cushman  Engines 

Built  for  farmers  who  need  an  encrine 
to  do  many  jobs  in  manyplaces  instead  of 
one  job  in  one  place.  Tlwvttls  Cewamsd, 
with  Schebler  Carburetor.  Run  very 
quietly  and  steadily— not  with  violent  ex« 
plosions  and  fast  and  slow  8i>eeds  like  old- 
style  heavy-weiffhts.    Engine  Book  free. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 

•91  N.  21at  Street  Unceta,  Nebraska 


8 HP -320  lbs. 


Friction 

Clutch 

Fulloy 


WHITE  SWEET  $|P40 

CLOVER  a  ^ 

I  MMttCST  M0«CV4[|AKKII  KNOWN— INVBSTMATI 
Th«  grwiUst  foras*  plant  that  vrowa.     Soperior  to  all 
Equal  to  Alfalfa  for  hay.  Ebcecla  for  iwi- 


asafertiil—..  ^ ._. 

Builds  up  worn-out  soil  quickly  and  produces  hn- 


tor*. 


I  crops,  worth  from  $60   to  $126  P«r 
-. .    -        .    .       .     ""^ 

aearifleohoUed  sweet  el^er.     We  can  save  you 


start,  ffrows  everywhere,  on  all  soils 

BiflOO-pass  free  catalog  and  circular  about  anhnlled  and 


..    acre.    Easy  to 
rite  today  for  our 


aabaat  tfestod,  ouaranteed  aaed 

A.  A.  NCRRV  ACO  OO^    BOX  929 


. ,-_  monay 

Sample  Free. 

' '     OLANMUkA.  MIWA 


■aple  Syrop  MakersI 

Chaatplen,  The  Evspersler  far  Service 

Easy  to  handle,  durable,  savefl 
ftael    and   Makma 
CIm  Bm9t  Syrup. 
write    for    cata- 
logue and    full 
particular!^. 

CHAMPION 

EVAPORATOI 

GtMPANY 

Ohi* 


STRAWBERRIES 

Why  not  net  Johnson '•  plants  and  grow  larfe. 
fancy  straw berriesT  You  can  make  no  Tnv<>«tment 


protttabie,  or  that  will  add  more  l>e«uty  and 
nlsasnrr  to  your  home.  We  guarantee  our  plants 
noe-to-name,  and  to  please  you  or  your  money  re- 
fonded.  We  list  all  the  most  pro*ttal>ie  Rtandard 
and  new  varieties  at  wholesale  prices.  Write  to<lay 
for  our  in6catalug.  Its  Free  worth  dollars  to^^uu. 


By   F.  T.  WIBERQ 


Qnallttw 

mars,  dorer  I9.G0  per  bo.  Timothy  _ 
Oever  and  Timothy  Miztore  16.00.  Sweet  Clover  SB.M. 
raaey  Blue  Grass  11.86.  Other  seeds  in  proportion.  All 
sold  subject  fOTsmmsnt  test  under  an  shsohite  moner- 
paek  saarainee.  We  are  expert  experiance  seed  special- 
Ms  ia  sraas  and  Oeld  seeds.  Bend  today  for  our  bi* 
■roat-abarina,   mooey-savinc    <asS    •wSa    which  ax* 

ens.    AU  FVee.      Address  AiOBICAN  MOTOAL   Sbsd 
,  DapartaMat  829.   ttrd  aad  Baby  St.,  CMsa«o.  Ul. 
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.,NtUllaMiry,  Md. 


My  article  on  "The  Belgian  Hare  as  a 
Money  Maker,"  In  the  Nov.  Ist  issue  of 
The  Practical  Farmer,  brought  forward 
questions  from  different  subscribers  as 
to  the  raising,  marketing  and  general 
care  of  these  animals,  and  having  been 
asked  by  the  Editor  to  answer  them,  I 
take  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  Belgian  hare,  as  undoubtedly  most 
of  the  readers  know,  is  a  food  furnish- 
ing animal  of  great  value  because  of  his 
prolific  qualities,  and  also  on  account  of 
the  great  nutritive  value  of  his  meat. 
Have  you  ever  realized  that  the  meat  of 
the  chicken  contains  the  least  nutritive 
value  of  any  meat,  and  the  Belgian  hare 
the  most?  Dr.  A.  S.  Heath,  of  New  York 
City,  says:  "There  should  be  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  hare  meat 
shipped  to  our  hospitals  and  sanitariums. 
For  digestibility  and  nutritive  value 
there  is  no  meat  comparable  to  the  hare. 
If  obtainable,  hare  meat  should  be  pre- 
scribed for  fever  patients,  aged  and 
feeble  persons,  consumptives  and  anemic 
patients  by  physicians." 

How  am  I  to  start  this  venture?  Where 
ought  I  to  buy  my  hares  and  what  kind 
of  an  enclosure  ought  I  to  make  for  them? 
These  are  questions  asked  by  several 
subscribers,  and  I  shall  try  to  answer 
them  in  as  practical  a  way  as  possible. 
Taking  for  granted,  then,  that  you  wish 
to  start  raising  Belgian  hares,  the  first 
and  most  important  thing  to  do  is  to  get 
first-class  stock.  You  will  soon  realize 
that  it  Is  nothing  but  the  pure-bred  Bel- 
gian hare  that  pays.  His  meat  is 
superior  in  quality  to  that  of  the  mon- 
grel, and  If  you  should  wish  to  sell  for 
breeders  you  must  have  the  very  best  to 
offer.  Before  ordering  your  stock  from 
a  reliable  breeder,  have  your  hutches 
built.  If  you  have  an  old  outbuilding 
that  you  can  spare  a  corner  in,  or  a  small 
hen  house  not  in  use,  it  can  be  made  use 
of.  My  hutch  house  is  70  feet  long  and 
houses  several  hundred  hares,  and  if 
you  enter  it  on  the  hottest  day  of  sum- 
mer you  will  be  surprised  to  find  that 
it  is  absolutely  fnee  from  any  odor. 
This  is  greatly  due  to  the  fact  that  when 
the  hutches  are  cleaned  out  the  floor  is 
covered  with  lime  which  is  rubbed  in 
carefully  with  a  brush,  and  what  is  not 
absorbed  is  brushed  up.  Lime  is  the 
best  disinfectant  you  can  use. 

Make  your  hutches  double  deck.  Use 
cheap  matched  boards  for  both  lower 
and  upper  hutch  floors.  Make  them  3x5 
feet  and  2%  to  3  feet  high.  Divide  each 
hutch  by  using  a  12-inch  board  near  the 
floor,  and  above  this  use  chicken  wire. 
Do  not  use  hen  wire,  as  you  must  be,«ure 
of  keeping  out  the  rats.  Make  a  frame 
for  your  door  out  of  1x2  strapping,  and 
cover  this  frame  with  chicken  wire.  See 
that  your  hutches  are  not  built  where 


they  will  be  in  a  draft,  but  will  have 
good  ventilation,  and  if  possible  some 
sun.  This,  however,  is  not  absolutely 
necessary.  Place  a  nest  box  in  it,  12 
inches  high,  16  inches  wide  and  20  inches 
long,  with  a  hole  6  inches  square  In  one 
end,  and  fill  It  one-third  full  of  hay. 
Your  hutch  Is  now  ready  to  receive  the 
little  family.  If  you  have  ordered  a 
trio  (two  does  and  one  buck),  unrelated, 
you  will  need  three  hutches,  -sas  the 
buck  must  be  by  himself.  When  you 
wish  to  breed  your  does,  take  them  to 
the  buck's  hutch,  and  not  vice  versa. 
The  does  will  litter  30  days  from  date 
of  breeding.  Wean  the  young  when  they 
are  two  months  old.  Let  your  doe  rest 
one  week,  when  she  can  be  bred  again. 
If  properly  cared  for  she  Is  good  for 
five  years  as  a  breeder. 

Many  rules  have  been  given  by  differ- 
ent  breeders   as  to   the   feeding  of   the 
Belgian  hare.     Some  use  wet  mash,  oth- 
ers dry,  others  again  only  whole^grain. 
Some  advocate  hardly  any  green  stuff, 
others  again  say  give  them  all  the  green 
they  can  eat.    And  so  opinions  vary,  and 
some    hares   may    die    from    over-atten- 
tion and  others  from  want  of  it.      How- 
ever, the  old,  common  sense  way  comes 
nearest  to   pleasing  the   hare.     We  all 
know  that  he  is  a  nocturnal  animal,  con- 
sequently he  prefers  to  feed  at  night. 
Give  him,  then,  for  his  supper  a  good 
handful   of   hay;    clover   hay  or   alfalfa 
is  the  best.    See  that  he  has  fresh  water 
in  a  dish,  which  must  be  clean.    Also  a 
handful  of  the  following  mixture:  1  part 
whole  oats,  1  part  wheat  bran,  '^  part 
corn  meal  and  V^  part  ground  oats.    Add 
one  handful  of  salt  twice  a  week.     Mix 
this  carefully  and  feed  as  directed.    This 
formula  was  given  me  by  one  of  the  ex- 
perimental  stations   here    in   the   East, 
and   I   have  found   that  it  works   well. 
For   the   summertime   I   omit  the  corn 
meal.     For   their   breakfast   give   them 
one  handful  of  whole  oats,  fresh  water, 
and  to  nursing  does  a  carrot.    All  young 
weaned   stock,   and  also  matured   stock 
not  used  for  breeding  get  carrots  twice 
a  week.    For  the  summer  I  omit  the  car- 
rots and  give  lawn  cuttings,  or  any  fresh 
green  stuff  out  of  the  garden  that  I  can- 
not make  use  of  myself.     In  the  season 
when  the  green  is  plentiful  I  give  all  my 
stock   some   every   day.     A   handful   of 
green   for  each  hare  each  day   Is  suffi- 
cient.    This  Is  my  way  of  feeding  my 
hares  at  present,  but  I  will  say  that  if 
yon  c^n  afford  to  only  give  them  all  the 
fresh  and  good  hay  they  want  each  day, 
and    a   handful    of   whole    oats    In    the 
morning,  with  an  occasional  carrot,  you 
can  grow  as  fine  hares  as  you  could  wish 
to  see.    Cleanliness  and  regular  feeding 
are  two  essential  factors  in  the  raising 
of  the  Belgian  hares. 


U6^  UtME 


GREATER  WASHING  ECONOMY 

FOR  PRACTICAL  FARMER  READERS 

Isn't  the  regular  family  waahlng  too  bard?  lH>nt  von 
dread  the  extra  house  cleaning  wash  and  put  It  off  until  It 
must  be  don«T  The  lace  curtains,  woolen  blankets  and 
beavy  quilts,  comforters,  etc.,  come  In  for  their  share.  Were 
vou  ever  able  to  make  a  good  Job  of  them  by  washboard 
methods?  Have  you  not  often  wished  for  some  way  of 
washing  such  pieces  with  leas  labor  and  better  results? 


The  •'EASY^  Vacuum  Washer 

can  b?  had  lor  your  relief,  either  In  band  power,  gasoline  engine,  or 
electric  power.  It  washes  sever??  times  quicker  than  you  can  do  It  by 
band  and  rubboard.  Does  it  better  too— leaves  the  cotton  In  the  quilts 
and  the  woolen  In  the  blankets  soft— fleecy  and  clean  as  when  new, 
inatsad  of  rolled,  wadded  and  hard,  as  the  rnb»x)ard  does. 

Thousands  of  "Practical  Farmer"  leaders  have  proved  thew  stoite- 
ments  to  their  own  satisf  action  and  proflt  and  bave  made  the  -KAHY 
I  power  washer  earn  and  save  them  several  times  as  much  as  lbs  power  washer  wlU  now  cost.     Dont 
tnx.  to  reduce  your  washing  problem  to  tbe  smallest  coat  and  least  labor  T 


ure  and  vacuum  suction  Is  tbe  secret  of  easy,  barmlcea.  eoonomtcal  washing. 

till  you  write  for  our  new  booklet  of   borne  laundry  formulas.     It 


It  another  day  pass 

}ut  tbe  new  addltlona  .to  oar  line 
je  washing  welt  done. 


new 
and   be 


kept  for   refereaos  by  "very   one,   who 


wiU 
cares 


\ZSl  ZUILL,  5092  E  Water  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


EMERSON 

Farm  Tractor 


MaSalb-ta-aOl 

Afour-cylinder,Z-speed,llffbt-weIght  tractor  of 
great  power,  suitable  for  any  size  farm.  Will 
pull  the  implements  you  now  have  on  your 
farm— ganar  plows,  harrpws.  mowers,  binders,  mamira 
apreaders.  road  drags  or  graders.  Will  also  operate  voor 
ensilsffs  cotter,  feed  grinder,  dreolar  saw,  etc.  Doe* 
more  work  than  bones-eosta  less  sad  Is  so  simple 
anyone  can  ran  it. 

EaMrtoB-Brantinshani  Implement  Co.  (Inc.) 

1531  •.  Iroo  8tr— t,  Woaktord,  MMaala 

Please  send  free  literature  on  articles  checked: 

__TTiet«fi__-Ptowi— llin«w»__Wtl»stia LMhs 

.Or«s_JPtaBtsi»— JlowMS — ItayToohi — Tlmftm 


Com  at  6c  Per  Bushel 
Oats  at  8c  Per  Bushel 
Silage  at  35c  Per  Ton 
Wheat  at  10c  Per  Bushel 
Clover  at  $2.00  Per  Ton 

These  are  some  ol  tka  costs  of  in« 
creased  yields  from  the  use  of  FINELY 
GROUND  RCX;K  PHOSPHATE  in 
the  Permanent  Fertility  System.  Full 
details  of  the  System,  cost,  and  profita 
are  given  in  our  booklet,  "Profitable 
Production."  Your  copy  ia  FREE. 
Write  for  it. 

FEDERAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Gnmmd  Rock  D^ptrtmrntt 


ioBor<ist. 


Cotambia,  Tenn. 


SpRtAD  Lime  or  Fertilizer 
Tme  Money-saving  Wa> 


LESS  THAN  91. OO 

Th«  OUABAHTKE  IJine.  Limestone  and  Pertillaer 
Spreader  onato  l«M  than  a  dollar  a  jear  to  operate.  Kavw 
a  hundred  time*  thi*  amount  yearlj  by  doing  more  and 
better  work  than  10  men. 

Simple  in  conitmction.     nothing  to  we«r  oat.      Sold 
under  a  &  ymt  OtJARANTER.   Pull;  eqaipped  with  the 
Uteet  patMilad  fWtturae— force  feed,  ihifting  clutch 
and  tpraailing  attach- 
ment.     Hpwial 
price*.       Write 
tor  Oatalaff  and 


"WW 


GUARANTEE  MFO.  CO. 
I>ept.05e  Baltlnior«,  Md. 


WutH— loiest.  Energetic  Men 

In  every  county  to  sell  our  big  line  of  goods  direct 
to   farmers.      Exy«rl«Bce    ■•*    avecaaAry. 

We  fully  Instruct  you.  Farmers,  laborers,  me- 
cbanlcs.  or  any  man  willing  to  work  can  make 

•  lOOO  to  93000  A  YELAR 

handling  our  big  i>ellerH.  Exclusive  territory  given. 
We  furnish  you  tbe  capital;  you  fumiah  tbe  team 
to  carry  tlie  goods.  Be  your  own  boas  In  a  pleasant, 
perman<>nt  aud  profitable  business.  Write  at  ouce 
lor  particulars,  giving  age  and  occupation. 

TH|i  DVOFOBM    C^MPAMT,   »«i^i.  *1, 
N*rth  Java,  R.  T. 


Grow  the  Big  Berries 

Just  aa  easy  to  have  big  fruit  as  It  Ir  to  have  small 
atutr,  buft  you  must  set  tbe  right  plants.  We  have 
tbem,  and  in 

Our  1916  Catalogue 

tell  bow  yon  can  grow  fine  fruit.  Peaches  and 
apples  are  also  described.  Writetoday  tor/rte  ooplr. 


J.  W.  Joi 


:  Son.  Box  n,  Allmn,  Md. 


TMa 


Brc 

FREE 


STRAWBERRIES 

AHO  OTMU  SMALL  nNNTS 

oaUks  any  other  catalog— lists  an 
the  bast  rarteties  of  maU  frnlts 
at  lowest  wboleMito  prices.  All  o«tf 


Worth  Ma  wsfglit  la  goM. 
E.  W.  TOWN8END. 


plaals  are  sliliipad  on  »  gears  atsa 
toflsasa  ram  mr  mooey  rsCaaMt. 
MM.    ttmi  pastaJ  fedoy  fa  V 


fedoy I 
SaMsWry.  Md..  Dept.  M 
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By  W.  H.  ROTHENBBROER 

What  shall  we  work  today?  This  is 
the  question  which  often  arises  in  the 
mind  of  the  farmer  who  has  a  hired 
man  or  two  in  his  employ,  on  a  stormy 
day.  The  best  help  wants  to  hire  for  the 
entire  year,  so  it  sometimes  becomes  a 
problem  to  keep  them  profitably  employ- 
ed during  the  winter  months.  Of  course, 
this  is  the  time  of  year  when  one  ought 


to  lead  the  less  strenuous  life  and  get 
refreshed  for  the  season  to  come,  but  it 
is  rather  expensive  charity  to  pay  for 
help  that  brings  no  returns. 

If  one  acts  with  wisdom  he  can  find 
plenty  of  things  to  do  at  such  times, 
some  merely  adding  to  the  neatness  of 
the  place  while  others  may  be  making 
permanent  improvements  or  doing  work 
that  would  otherwise  have  to  be  done 
during  the  busy  season.  If  one  has  a 
wood  lot  the  best  time  of  all  to  get  the 
wood  home  is  when  the  ground  is  cov- 
ered with  snow  and  the  sled  can  be 
used,  because  the  wood  lot  Is  usually 
on  a  hillside  or  on  rocky  ground,  so  the 
wood  can  be  most  conveniently  moved  at 
this  time. 

If  it  is  too  blustery  to  be  out  of  doors 
there    is    plenty   of    work    inside.      The 
barn  needs  a  thorough  cleaning,  which 
was  neglected   last  summer.     The  win- 
dows need  washing  and  all  the  cobwebs 
are  to  be  swept  down.     There  is  no  ex- 
cuse   for    having    cobwebs    during    the 
winter  season.     The  litter  is  also  all  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  feeding  alleys  and 
the  entire  inside  of  the  barn  to  be  given 
a  good   coat  of*  whitewash,   not  applied 
with  a  hand  brush,  but  with  the  barrel 
sprayer  which  is  used  to  spray  the  or- 
chard or  potatoes.  The  barn  mow  has  an 
entirely  different  appearance.     It  is  so 
light  and  smells  so  .sweet  and  clean  that 
one   can  consider  himself   secure    from 
tuberculosis  and  many  other  cattle  dis- 
eases.     Of   course,    during   this   season 
the  cows  are  also  curried  regularly,  for 
now  milk  is  bringing  its  highest  price, 
so  the  greatest  possible  production  must 
be  gotten,  and  cows  do  respond  to  good 
care. 

This  is  also  the  time  to  do  the  car- 
penter work  for  which  there  was  no  time 
last  summer.    New  fence  gates  are  made 
indoors.    -The  cracked  plow  or  fork  han- 
dle is  replaced.     Are  there  any  changes 
tbat  could   be  made  in  the  bam  which 
v.ould  save  labor?    Do  you  have  to  walk 
the   entire   length   of   the   barn    to    the 
Bteirs,  or  carry  the  hay  or  feed  that  dis- 
tance for  every  cow?     Couldn't  one  ar- 
range    things     more     conveniently     by 
changing  the  location  of  the  stairs,  the 
hay  funnel  or  moving  a  partition?    The 
barn  may  be  dark  and  the  insertion  of 
several  windows  might  improve  it  won- 
derfully. 

When    the    outdoor    work    begins   the 
machines  should  all   be  in  good  shape, 
so    during    the    winter    all    knives    are 
ground,   all    dull   plowshares   and   culti- 
vator teeth   are  sharpened   or   replaced, 
and  an  extra  supply  of  links  to  chains, 
and  all  parts  of*machines  which  are  bad- 
ly worn  or  liable  to  break  when  they  are 
used,  are  laid  in.     It  is  no  pleasant  ex- 
perience  to   have   a   link   of   the    main 
drive  chain   on  the  grain   binder  break 
when  you  begin  cutting,  and  you  have 
to  make  a  special  trip  to  town  or  send 
away  for  another. 

The  harness  should  have  attention; 
should  be  well  oiled  and  patched  where 
necessary.  The  seed  oats  can  be  gotten 
ready  and  the  fertilizer  mixed  for  the 
spring  seeding.  On  nice  days  the"  fruit 
trees  can  be  pruned  and  sprayed  Just  be- 
fore the  busy  season  opens,  the  inven- 
tory of  crops  and  stock  should  be  taken 
anxi  the  farm  accounts  closed.     Farming 


is  a  business  enterprise,  so  a  complete 
set  of  accounts  is  necessary  for  the 
best  success. 

Fortunate,  indeed,  is  the  farmer  who 
can  get  other  work  for  his  men  and 
horses  during  part  of  the  winter.  In 
some  sections  there  is  a  demand  for 
teams  to  haul  wood;  in  others  the  farm- 


ers haul  ice  and  house  it  for  creameries, 
etc.  The  thing  to  be  remembered  about 
labor  is  that  if  It  Is  idle  a  good  deal 
there  Is  something  wrong  with  the  sys- 
tem, and  also  that  It  is  better  to  do 
something  even  if  It  does  not  bring  big 
returns,  than  to  do  nothing. 
Pennsylvania, 


Mildew  is  especially  Injurious  on 
nursery  stock,  and  it  may  be  controlled, 
according  to  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 


Station,  by  the  regular  spray  treatmenU 
as  recommended  In  circulars  44  aod  45. 
These  circulars  may  be  obtaUltd  by 
sending  a  request  to  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  New 
Brunswick    N.  J. 


Don't  leave  explosives  in  a  field  or  any 
place  where  stock  can  get  at  them.  Cat- 
tle like  the  taste  of  the  soda  and  salfc- 

I  peter,    but    the    other    ingredients    will 

i  make  them  sirk. 


fik. 


jN^'V^lfl'-^^S^PP^f^PfieJJ^  You  can't  afford  such  ^m^^ 

^^^^^"^^       t^^*°^V°^^  ^*"^o^*^o  stumps—make  every  acre      Ti 
return  big  profits.  Clear  your  land  the  KffstinVav--the^rrIr 

owners-the  waVtS:?  ^^t^T ^'  "P°^  **^?"^^  ««  if^e^Zttd 


r.^^5t-^^f 


IFSfill 


Man  Stump  Puller 

Eastly  Handled  and  Operated  By  One  Man. 


Agents 
Wanted 


The  improved  Double  Leverage  Kirstin  has 

ntr,  quality  needed   in  a  stump  puller  — 

Bigaimc    /.««•- variable    i/Wi- enormous 

.r^tth     Yet.  with  all  its  great  power  and 

puller  made,  so  that  one  man  can  carry,  handle 
and  operate  tt  with  ease.  "-"u«j 

No  Horses  Required 

In  clearing  land  the  Kirstin  way.  one  man  alon- 

pulls  stumps-your  team  driven  by  a  boy  can  be 

kept  btisy  dragging  them  away.    Jus'  tl^nkof  tG 

^.l^Z^  T*^  ^  horse-power  method- where  it  takes 
a  team  and  a  man  or  two  to  operate  the  puller  alone. 
•h^J  1  »™P''o^'ed  double  leverage  Kirstin.  the  new 
short  lever  model,  stands  thesextreme  tests  of  the 
venr  Iwirdest  stump  pulling.  The  Kirstin's  woi^ertul 
compound  leverage  principle  develops  enormous 
power-one  man  alone  can  easily  pull  all  kinds  of 
8tump8-b,g.  little,  lough  or  green-also  trees  and 

Chinses  Speed  Wlule  Pollmg  a  Stump 

No  other  stump  puUer  at  any  price  contains  a  similar 

device.     With  other  machines  you  keep  pulling  at  the 

same  rate  of  speed  even  after  tbe  stump  has  broken 

looae  and  the  hard  pull  is  over      This  is  a  big  wastS 

olume  that  the   Kirstin  Multiple   Speed-Chan?,nJ 

feature  entirely  overcomes.TheQuick-Detach- 

al>le  connections  also  mean  a  big  saving  of 

time.  Furthermore,  with  the  Kirstin  you  can 

Clear  Orer  An  Acre 
From  One  Anchor 

No  time  lost  in  having  to  re-aet 
"^i^Bi        ^^"^^      machine  for  every  stump— no 


.CM  iL 


?oTnd-no  wi!!!^'^"  ■  **^TJ  drnm-no  driving  .  team  round  and 
rouna    no  wasted  lime  or  effort  at  all.    lust  a  stead v   •■•r  iLTnJr 

andlasV*  "^r.Tf"*  ^V^lf  kirstin  leVer  trfig*  Vtumw"  t'gSck* 
The  Kfrs.in  T,vi.*'vn.V  »'«*^'f"- ^'"'h.  etc..  can  be  pulled  ft.  4.2.W 
1  ne  Kirstin  gives  you  unlimited    power.      It  also  has  ■urnlna 
strength  in  every  part-and   tbe   righi  ,»^  at  I  .^  riXf  t^ 
Can  be  used  anywhere-hills.  swamps-f:::^^  grind  ^tthicT* 
tunber  where  no  other  puUer  could  be  need.    *      ^  "'  *°'*'" 

Kirstil'  '^  w»Il*TL"/  •*?"«>•  on  your  farm  yon  need  a 
si^nlilit    ^If/*""  **'"'J°  '     B««»«ee  the  Kirstin  Im  the 
simplest,  most  pracucal.  most  eScient  land  clearing 
device  ever  invented     Lowest  first  cost-lowest  i.c^"' 

Sf  .°S;i5Te.,'irTn'g'eV.  rd^^s'^ve'^e'd"  ff'  ^'^'' 

The  KIRSTIN 
Iron-Clad  Guarantee 

1      Yoa^cannot  aflford  to  start  to  clear  yotir 
TK      '>«fpf«  y^»  get  the  Kirstin  Catalogue. 
This  wil    be  sent  you  F  R  E  E .    It  contains 
invaluable  land-clearing  information  and  fuU 
details  about  Kirstin  One-Man  Stump  Pull- 
ers.  our  Liberal  Ten- Day  Try-Out  Offer, 
the  Kirstin  Service  Burean.  Time  Pay-      4/Z 
?S^V.^'*"''  ••*=•     We'll  also  send  you 
ABSOLUTE  PROOF  that  the  Kir- 
stin IS  and  does   all  we  claim. 
Try  a  Kirstin  on  your  laad— 
prove  its  value  to  yourself. 

Mtu  The  Coupon 

or  send  a  postal,  but  [ 
sure  to  write  at 
once  tor  your 
copy  of  free 
book. 


FREE 

Coupon 


A    I    KIRSTIN  CO.. 
7925  ludington  St.. 

Escanaba,  Mich. 
Please  send   me  your  free 
book  on  Stump  polling. 


(.«::>. 


ss 


A.  J.  iORSTIN  CO.,      7W6  Lodiagtoi 
Kscaaaia,  Mick. 


■  St. 


;-/">>5''  ^ 


Name 

Town  ^ , 

R  P.D.or 

PO.Box State. 


/ 


"    "^ 


m^^ 


HAVE  STOOD  THE  TEST 
OF  29  YEARS 

[That  Proves  the  Quality 


A  GOOD  gprayer  is  •  profit-makiog  inTestment,  and  ii  if.  .  Hurst  you  know  the  quality  is 

r\     the  very  baat.     Vued  by  th«  United  Statea  Governmeot,  State  Eiperimert  Station.  I„d 

thouaands  of  the  moat  progressive  and  successful  growers.  ^laiion.  ana 

You  can  make  big  money  out  of  your  orchard  and  field  cropa  if  you  spray  thoroughly    Proteet 

Oril?FIEE  ISSTk  d'"°  •^'i^k^l"^'*'  •"'•'  '^*  '^^  ir^.»«  of  .11  kind..'and  dou'kVi'ur  p"^^^^ 
Uur  ■!•  rIK  NOK  described  below    containa   yaluable  information    that  every  grower  should 
•>«ve.     It  al»o  showa  our  complete  line  of  32  different  atylcs  of  sprayers. 


tA.< 


^^^?5^ffi^F^"s:B^vs33 


raoMay  lar  ssca.    Aim  sbows  «  differaal  style*  of  qnallty  »prmyers  for  every 


OUR  BIG  FREE  BOOK 

"Why,  How  and  Whmn  to  Spray'* 

S«^^!*  #'""""!!**?  *•'  •>'*«<  •"<!  '"n*""  P«»t»  ■"<!  «<ve8 
2^^\Ja  ■  *'*'''•  i'  '***""^*  i***  ^"'y  ««  »>*«««r.  better 
•^.^hl.  hJ^n^fi'**'  P""':'-  Send  coupon  today  lor  this 
valuable  book  snd  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

TW  H.  L  H».t  Mfg.  Ca..  m  Kertfc  St.,  Caiil.., 


8m4  ma  yoar  Oauioa.  Sprayina  Ooide  and  laromuMlaa 
aa  tbe  sprayer  ssarked  with  aa  X  belo». 

Man-Power  PotJtto  aad  Orohard  Sprmyer. 

Horse  Power  Potato  aad  Orsbard  Spray ar. 

Pits-All  IUrr«t  Sprayer 

Pawsr  Orchard  8pra#«r. 

J.   ttkun.....^ • 

ADT>RE!ia 
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More  Profit 

THROUGH  better,  more  intelligent,  more  econom- 
ical use  of  good  tools  will  come  the  profit  that  is  so 
hard  to  find  each  year  on  many  crops  Plant  right  so 
you  will  get  full  benefit.  Work  faster  with  better  tools 
so  you  can  cultivate  and  spray  often.  Study  whether 
there  isn't  some  tool  that  wfll  do  your  worlc  better. 


IMM 


KKTper  cent 
PotatoPlanter^ 


Potato  macbbiery,  ■prayinsr  macblnery,  garden  tools,  etc  ,are 
built  to  give  you  just  what  you  need  to  do  thinoti  riKhl  Al- 
most any  combination  you  can  think  of  in  each  line.  Eiorhty 
yearsof  factory  and  farm  experience  behind  theirmanuf  acfure. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  them,  but  write  us  for 
separate  booklets  fully  describing  lines  in  whiih 
youareintercBted.  Liet  us  make  sood  our  claims. 

Bateman  MTg  Co.    Box  16^    Grenloch.N.J. 


'No.  n  Barrel 
190  I  Bprivtf 


Garden  Seed  Drill* 

Wheel  Hoes 

PoUto  Planters 

Weeders  &  Seeders 

Riding  Cultivators 

Walking  Cultivators 

Pouto  Sprayers 

Bucket,  Barrel  and 

Power  Sprayers 

Pouto  Diiiers 

Cornstub  Cutters 

Fertilizer  Disttibotors 

Kow  Makers 

Cotton  Planters 

Cora,  Bean  and  Pea 

Planters 

Asparagus  Ridgers 

Land  Rollers 


_idlngl, 
CuHivatarl 


Seven -and  •a-half 
foot  Weeder 


■ « —- 

"in-— v: 


7^^^. 
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Horse  Hoe  and 
Cultivator 
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Early  Ripenlns 


Extra  profits  come  from  early  maturing 
crops  of  quality. 

It's  the  early  maturing  vegetables  that  avoid 
glutted  markets  and  bring  top  prices. 

It*s  the  early  ripening  com  crop  that  escapes 
frost  and  yields  solid  marketable  ears. 

Fertilizers  carry  plenty  of  available  plant- 
food,  give  crops  a  quick  start  and  hasten  their 
ripening.  This  is  one  great  advantage  from  the 
use  of  fertilizers  aside  from  the  crop  increase. 

Our  crop  bulletins  are  free  on  request 

Soli  Improvament  Committed 


off  Mm  NattoMal  FortlUsM*  Aai 
969  Postal  T«l«sraph  BMs.,  Chlcaso 


A  Successful  Garden 

Many  of  the  moat  Huccessfal  gardeners  In  the 
country  find  Harris'  needs  a  great  help.  The  best 
resultH  cannot  l)e  obtained  with  ordinary  seeds. 
The  big  growers  know  this,  but  many  people  who 
have  private  gardeuH  do  not  Harris  seeds  are 
raised  on  Moreton  Farm  In  the  most  careful 
manner,  acid  to  yon  direct  at  Dvbolesale  and 
give  mnch  better  results  than  ordinary  seeds. 
They  are  all  tested  and  the  per  cent  that  will  grow 
Is  marked  on  the  label  so  you  know  Just  how  thick 
to  plant.  Find  ont  about  our  Mellon  seed  and  our 
••hlU-unlt"  system  of  selecting  Seed  Potatoes.  Our 

free  catalogue  explains  all  about  our 

seedsand  will  help  you  to  better  results. 

A  poHtal  will  bring  It;  write  today. 

JOSEPI HARBIS  COMPANY.  Bex  32.  C«Mwater.N.T. 


HARRIS 

SEEX>S 


Promote  Good  Health  and  HappincM 
They  Succeed  Where  Others  Fail 


VAN  FLEET  HYBRIDS— The  ben  Strawbenie*. 

CACO  and  Uarnl— The  b«st  Grape*. 

CARRIE  and  OREGON— The  best  Gooceberrie*. 


JOY — The  be<t  and  binett  Blackberry. 

JUMBO  and  BRnUANT— Be^t  Raspberries. 

EVERYBODY'S  CURRANT— Best  for  everybodr 
MY   CATALOG   No.    1.   an    illustrated   book   of   64   paget,   telli   all    aboat   them   and   deMrribes   with   prices   all 
"the   good  old  vaiieties"  ol  Small    Fruitt  as  well.     H   fives  insttactioiu   for  plantinc  and  culture  and  tells  about  the 
beautiful  /lew  Rose  I  am  civing  away-     It   H  free. 

i^v,::;^:.- Tivru ,-.  jt.lovett, box i4o,Litde saver, n.j. 


Burpee's 


The  Fortieth  AmuTersary  Edition  of  Burpee's  Annual,  the  Leading 
American  Seed  Catalog  for  1916,  is  brighter  and  better  than  ever  before. 
It  offer*  the  greatest  novelty  in  Sweet  Peat,  the  unique  "Fiery  Cross",  and 
othernoTclties  in  Rare  Flowers  and  Choice  Vegetables,  tome  of  which  cannot  be 
had  eltewhere.  This  book  of  182  pages  tells  all  about  proved  and  tested  Seedt. 
It  it  mailed  free.    A  post  card  will  do.    Write  today,  mention  thit  publication. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO^  Burpee  BuflJiBtt,  PhiUJelpliiB 
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m  LAItOC  OR  SMALL  LOTS  AT  OaOWtK'S  P^RIOBS,  direct 
from  nnrMtjr  to  planter.  Safe  dellTerr,  personal  attention 
and  tatisfactlon  guaranteed.  APPI.R  TREES  TOP  BUDDED  TO 
FIVE  VARIETIES  —  juat  what'a  needed  for  the  home  fsrdcn. 
Buy  at  rock-bottom^  patOM  of  the  grower  and  sava  dlaappolat- 
0«t  our  llloatratvd  catatog.  maAsd  fra*  upon  reqaeat. 


SHRUB! 
ROSEI 


BBMit  at  frulttngtiaM. _, 

WILLS  WNOLEBALK  NIMIBKIIICS,  •!  WelMey  Aveeee,  DanevMe,  N.  V. 


Garden  Hints  for  February 

In  February  I  sow  my  seed  for  a  suc- 
cession ol  cabbages  in  summer  and  early 
fall.  Sow  in  a  cold  frame  (north  of 
Philadelphia  a  slight  hotbed  will  be  bet- 
ter) seed  of  the  Copenhagen  Market 
Cabbage,  Succession  and  Fottler's  Bruns- 
wick. These  will  give  a  regular  succes- 
sion, the  Copenhagen  following  closely 
after  the  fall  sown  plants.  Succession 
next,  and  the  Brunswick  making  fine 
large  drum  heads  in  late  summer  or 
early  September  and  lasting  until  the 
later  cabbages  are  coming  into  use. 

It  Is  a  good  plan  to  sow  seed  of  the 
early  tomatoes  in  any  section  ten  weeks 
before  they  can  safely  be  set  out  in 
that  locality.  Here  that  means  about  the 
middle  of  February.  I  sow  the  seed  in 
shallow  boxes  in  the  greenhouse,  and  as 
soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough  to 
handle  I  transplant  them  into  other 
boxes  a  little  deeper  and  give  them  more 
room.  Then  by  the  middle  of  March 
here  they  can  be  set  in  the  frames  4 
inches  apart  each  way  to  get  strong  and 
hardy  for  setting  in  late  April. 

Here  in  our  warm,  sandy  soil  we  sow 
the  early  varieties  of  garden  peas  early 
in  February.  The  later  and  finer  varie- 
ties  must  be  sown  later,  as  the  wrinkled 
peas  are  apt  to  rot  in  the  cold  ground. 
For  the  earliest  I  sow  the  Nonpareil,  a 
strain  of  the  Alaska  type. 

For  sweet  peas  I  dig  a  trench  a  foot 
deep  and  fill  it  half  full  of  fine  rotten 
manure  and  cover  with  soil  and  sow 
the  seeds  and  cover  level  so  as  to  get  the 
roots  deep  in  the  ground  to  stand  the 
later  warm  weather.  It  is  necessary  to 
get  the  sweet  peas  started  early  If  we 
are  to  have  a  good  bloom  before  the 
hot  weather  comes.  All  these  things 
can  be  done  nearly  a  month  later  north 
of   Philadelphia. 

I  have  some  thousands  of  plants  of 
the  Wonderful  lettuce  still  unhurt  out- 
side in  the  seedbed,  and  am  hoping  to 
get  them  through  the  winter  for  early 
setting.  But  February  is  a  good  time 
to  sow  lettuce  seed  in  a  frame  to  make 
plants  for  spring  setting.  While  I  use 
the  Big  Boston  lettuce  for  heading  in 
the  frames  I  do  not  use  it  for  spring  set- 
ting, as  it  runs  to  seed  too  quickly.  The 
Wonderful  and  the  Hanson  are  the  best 
sorts  to  set  in  the  open  ground  in 
spring,  for  it  takes  the  heat  of  June  to 
start  these  to  running  up  to  bloom. 

We  generally  get  our  early  Irish  potar 
toes  in  by  the  last  of  February.  The 
market  men  all  plant  the  Irish  Cobbler, 
but  for  home  use  I  still  prefer  the  Early 
Ohio  or  Early  Rose.  Near  tobacco  or 
cigar  factories  tobacco  stems  can  gener- 
ally be  had  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  if 
these  are  used  liberally  in  the  furrows 
they  will  make  up  for  the  lack  of  com- 
mercial potash,  as  they  carry  2.35  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen,  8.20  per  cent,  of  pot- 
ash and  a  small  percentage  of  phos- 
phoric acid.  Then  a  liberal  amount  of 
acid  phosphate  used  in  the  furrows  will 
make  the  potatoes.  These,  too,  will  go 
in  a  month  later  north  of  Philadelphia, 
and  mid-March  in  the  Philadelphia 
upper    Delaware    section. 

Radishes  of  the  Scarlet  Turnip  type 
can  be  sown  in  heavily  enriched  soil  in 
a  cold  frame,  and  if  you  like  early  car* 
rots  sow  some  of  the  French  Forcing 
carrots  at  same  time.  These  are  small 
and  sweet  and  grow  about  as  quickly  as 
a  radish. 

Do  not  forget  to  sow  some  seed  of  the 
Prizetaker  and  Giant  Gibraltar  onions 
in  a  frame  for  transplanting  later.  I 
sow    the    seed    thinly    in    rows    in   the 


Maule's  Seed  Book 

Kmm  4  OIA  A  oomplete  Hat  of  the^begt  Vegetable. 
r  Or  I V  ID  fArm  and  Flower  Seeda.Bnlbarpianta. 


Maale'a  Six  Leadins 
17S  pa«ea  of  deaorii 
Uinstratlona.    Write 


Yosetablea  in  natural  oolors. 
deaorfptiona,   culture  potea.  Fma 


■  we   mail    it 


today 

MAULE'S  SEEDS     ^ 

-Onee  Orowa.  Alwaya  Orawn.  For JWjreMB tJiey 
have  made  good.  HaU  a  mUlionatiooeaaCQl  plABtera 
oae  them  every  year. 
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)  good.  HaU  a  mill  ion  atujceaaCol  plAutera  I 
every  yeAr.  ^        I 


STOKES 

SEED  CORN 

i— from  **pedigrecd*'  stock — | 

Oar  method  of  Mlection  inwirM  a  biner,  battar  yield 
per  acre.  Grown  In  New  Jereey  ander  ideal  oonditioni. 
8eed  ii  bright,  and  of  high  genninatioo. 

IM-Day  IrMol.  tt.K  k«.: «  kn.  at  tt 
StAlici  Bareka  BMilafc.  tl  kei.: «  Mm.  at  tl.7S 
Imwnve*  Leamtafl,  tt  kM.: «  kM.  at  »1.7S 

8htp»«d  by  freight.     Write  for  quantity  priMf. 

Ifo  extra  charge  for  containeri. 

The  new  HU  Stokee  Seed  Catalog  teUa  how  we  procure 

•eed  of  the  taigheet  itandard  of  quality.      Write  for  it 

today,  free.  _  , 

Staket  Heed  ranae  Oa.,  lae.,  Dept.  71,  Mearertewm,  H.  J. 


Book  of 


Berries— Free 
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Send  today  for 

ourl916Bo<dcof 

Berries. 

.    Givesrestiltsof  our30  years  exper- 
ience with  small  fruite,  tells  how  to 
select,   plant,  cultivate,  etc.     Buy  the 


Plants  That  Pay 


Our  true-to-name  small  fruit  plants  are 

hardy  and  ever-bearins.  200  acres  devoted 

to  their  culture.    Several 

varieties  for  your  soil  and 

climate.    Packed  fresh  for 

shipment.     Send  for  the 

Berry  Book  today. 

Tkc 
W.F.  Alton  CO. 

120  Market  St. 
Salisbury      •       ViA\ 


VI  C  K'S 


GARDEN 

.-^FLORAL 


FREI 


For 


GUIDE  roVo 


Several  n«w  'T^WKITEIOlMf 

-,         features.    Contains  valuable 
r    practical  information  on  planting,  etc.. 
f-  jusi  what  you  need  to  know  about  the  garden 
i>    A  linre  number  of  splendid  new  varieties    K.- 
/e7years  the  leading  authority  on  Ve»etable.  Flower 
and  Farm  Seeds.  Plants.  Bulbs  ind  Trees.  This  book. 
the  best  we  have  issued,  ihe  result  of  our  experience 
as  the  oldest  mail  order  seed  concern  in  America, 
is  yours,  absolultly  frtt. 
Atk/or  your  copy  today,  btfort  yo*  forttt  it 
JAMES  VICK'S  SONS 
M  SlaM  9lrt««.  aacbcfllCT.  N.  T 
Tke  never  OHy 


Bitf  Money  in  Hotbeds 

Produce  garden  etulf  two  monthi  ahead  of  the  market. 
Growers  have  doubled  ineomea  by  bothed  gardening   Two- 
•aeh  hotbed  atarta  enoogh  plant*  for  acre  o<  early  cabbage. 
DUO  GLAZED  SASH— bee*  for  all  gar- 
den   trainee — air  (pace  between    two  ( 
layere  of  glass  givea  Manlict  protee- 
tlon— no  extra  covere  needed— ooet 
low.      Oet  eatalog    o< 
gMh.  Framae.  andSee- 
tional     Green  houaes — 
prices  that  aiaka  proSt 
■•re. 

Callalutn  Duo 
Olaaed  Aaah  Co. 

SIlkWyAIMlOtM. 

D«Tton.        Ohio 


SPMT  YOn  FIIIT  TREES 


Deatroy  the  fanal  and  wonna. 

•Bd  thna  be  an  re  of  large  ylelda  ol 

perfect  frail. 


0«tfltoMi«l 

MIxl 

are  eaed  in  lars*^  nrcharda 
and  hichly  endorsed  by  aoo- 
ifnl  groweae.  Write  for  onr 
Btoney-aavlas  eatalos.  which  alao 
epBtaiaa  a  fpTI  treaUaa  on  apraylnc 
Fralt  and  Vegatable  crops. 
WM.  STAHL  SPRATKB  0«., 
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HOT  BED  SASH 

on  OVrmSS,  weU  mad* 
MIm  with  cross  bar,  blind 
Www  teaoBS,  white  leadwl  la 
I  joints,  laae,  #1  .CO  per  I 


O.  N.  ItOWMftON  *  MM. 

RtrMWl)«>rry  plania.  |l.M  per  IflOO.  Troeoompoeed  and 
valuabl«>  ItliiMtrated  catalog  frr«?,  worth  fl  .00.  Mayei* 
Plant  Nursery,  Merrill,  )«tcb<  Bobemlan  Nuner/maii. 


Februarv  1,  1916. 


THE    PRACTICAL   FARMER 


Clear  that  idle  land.  Re- 
move the  stumps  and 
boulders.  Straighten  the 
crooked  creeks.  Improve 
your  soil.  Increase  your 
crops  and  the  value  of 
your  farm.  Remove  the 
handicaps  that  hinder  your 
work  and  profits. 


Red  Cross  Farm  Powder 

will  help  you  clear  land  quickly, 
easily  and  cheaply.  Get  those 
unproductive  acres  in  working 
order  now  and  crop  them  early 
this  spring-  Thousands  of  farmers 
everywhere  have  found  Red  Cross 
Farm  Powder  a  wonderful  help. 

Big  Book  Free 

contains  1^8  pages  of  interesting 
facts.  Explains  the  use  of  Red  Cross 
Farm  Powder  for  land  clearing,  sub- 
soiling,  ditching,  tree  planting  and 
many  other  things,  and  tells  how  this 
modern  farm  help  has  solved  for  other 
farmers  the  very  problems  that  perhaps 
now  bother  you.     Write  today  for 

Hand- Book  of  Explosives  No.  37  F 

E  I.  Du  Pont  De  Nemours  &  Co. 
Wilmington  Delaware 


BUIST'^ 

Garden  Gukl^ 


it  gives  detaOed  directioM 
as  to  pUnt  and  Bower  cul> 
ture.  rftowiaa  how  the 
best  resuks  wiO  be  obtaia. 
ed  in  dtfcssBtlocsHbes. 

Bujrt'ssndHHye  beeafuBOfs  •moM^iMtafala^ 
Mjd  flower  ssidcnrrs  since  1 82ft-/fc|/  grow.        ^ 
™/*".  ^e  make  the  following  shinnina  offeis*) 
I  a.    hoc  erery  dollar  purchase  in  packet,  and 
ounce*  we  will  gire  you  an  addiboaal  twenty -nve 
cents  worth  m  packcU  and  oonces. 

2n«/  h.  addition  to  the  above  sre  w>B  include 
Free,  h  vrc  Packet*  of  our  finest  flower  seed,  all  of 
•aay  culture,  flowerng  profusely  all  season. 

^ROBERT  BU13T  COMPANY 
Pl>*.T  4-63.FrotSt..pfc"-^ir^i||.Pa. 


PEACH  &  APPLE 
TREES  2c  &  up 

«tV;  .•?!!■•  ^-'^J'  «»sll  rralt*.  Mtrawb^rr?  »l»»m  .%•!.,  »l». 
SBSCUIK  DolWtoai   AI'PLIM.    OATALOW    V%t.t.. 

TENN.  NURSERY  CO..  Bok  27.  a«vl«ad.  T«mi. 

CLU  VER  #j^ 

ynaa  and  a«s»  aosiey.  Oetoor  special  low  prices  and 
rrwMmplea  of  oor  pors.Iowa  Grown.New  Crop  Redeaned 
J***g*0<s»e»  and  TNwaOiy  8Md.  Also  Alfalfa,  Abike. 
Bwwae  Clover.  All  kinds  grMa  SMd.  lOO-pave  eataloar  free, 
qaotiar  <^1  "^  aeeda.  a»viOW>  Inrwriting  a?  once. 
A.  A.  UKIIV  aBKO  Oe.     Bm    1»      eLAttlNfiA.  lOW* 


SAMPLE  OUR  SEED 

Thraa  wtrliMt  TavvtablM  la  eolUiaUuii  for  lOe.  Om 
Mchat  oacb.  Robin«M'a  Earilcat  Tomato.  Barttaal 
mamn*  fcaS  BadMi.  Barilaat  Lsttaea,  Ito  to  aaw 
~   >aoa.   CATAIiOG  raiB. 
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frame  and  keep  them  clean  and  get 
strong  plants  for  setting  in  late  March. 
Here  I  sow  seed  of  the  Carenten  leek 
the  last  of  February  on  a  sunny  border 
to  make  strong  plants  for  setting  in 
open  furrows  In  June  or  July  after  some 
early  crop.  Leeks  come  in  very  handy 
at  this  season  of  the  year  as  a  mild  sub- 
stitute for  the  green  onions  until  the 
onions  come  In.  Northward  the  seed 
had  better  be  sown  In  a  cold  frame. 

Where  there  is  no  greenhouse  avail- 
able, of  course  the  gardener  will  depend 
on  hotbeds.     But  do  not  start  the  hot- 
bed  for  tender  plants  like  the  tomato 
too  early,  as  the  heat  might  decline  too 
early,  too.     In  fact,  the  cold  frames  are 
needed  in  far  larger  amount  anywher** 
than  the  hotbed,  for  it  takes  but  a  small 
hotbed    to    start    plants    enough    for    a 
large  number  of  frames,  and  the  frames 
are   needed    for   hardening   off  and    de- 
veloping  good    plants.      Tomato    plants 
grown  thickly  in  a  hotbed  and  allowed  to 
crowd  there  until  planting  time  are  not 
worth  as  much  as  plants  sown  later  in 
a  cold   frame.       To  make  good   tomato 
plants  they  must  be  transplanted  twice 
before  their  final   transplanting   to   the 
open  ground. 

Eggplants  and  peppers  I  wifl  treat 
later,  for  these  should  not  »)e  started 
until  mid-March.  The  comparatively 
new  Pimento  pepper  is  a  very  promising 
variety  of  sweet  pepper.  It  has  no  trace 
of  fire  and  is  smooth  and  of  fair  medium 
size. 

Now  consult  the  catalogues  of  the  best 
seedsmen  and  make  out  the  entire  list 
of  seed  you  will  need  for  the  whole  sea- 
son and  get  them  at  once  before  the 
seedsmen  are  rushed,  for  there  are  al- 
ways some  things  that  are  in  short  crop 
and  late  orders  may  not  be  filled.  String 
beans  are  reported  short  this  season,  and 
hence  should  be  ordered  early. 


Queries  Answered 

Sweet   Potatoes   and   Peanvtn.  -W.   O. 

A..  Mrglnia,  writes:  "WhKh  will  brloK  the 
most  money  per  acre,  sweet  potatoes  or 
peanuts?' 

You  might  about  as  well  ask  me  how 
big  is  a  lump  of  chalk.    There  are  acres 
that   will  make   400   to   500   bushels  of 
sweet  potatoes  and  there  are  other  acres 
that   will   make  less   than   100   bushels. 
There    are   acres    that    will    make    100 
bushels  of  peanuts  and  there  ar^  other 
acres   that    will    not    make    25    bushels. 
Then  the  market  price  for  the  potatoes 
varies  from  year  to  year,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  crop  on  the  market,  and 
the  price  of  peanuts,  too,  varies  with  the 
demand.     In  some  seasons  in  your  sec- 
tion there  might  be  more  profit  in  the 
potatoes.     But  they  are  far  more  perish- 
able than   the   peanuts.       One   growing 
truck  for  market  should  grow  a  variety, 
so  that  when  one  crop  fails  to  pay  an- 
other may  help  out  the  season's  profit. 
Skillful    gardening   is   as    important   as 
anything,  and  one  man  will  make  a  profit 
in  a  crop   where  his   neighbor   fails   to 

do    80. 


The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  carried 
out  a  very  careful  experiment  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  loss  when  manure 
was  piled  in  flat  heaps  in  the  barnyard 
from  January  to  April.  It  was  found 
that  38  per  cent,  of  the  organic  matter. 
30  per  cent,  of  the  nitrogen,  23  per  cent, 
of  the  phosphorus,  and  58  per  cent,  of 
the  potash  were  lost  from  the  manure. 
This  shows  that  potash  especially  is  lost 
very  quickly,  and  Indicates  the  import- 
ance of  concrete  pits  and  shelter  for  ma- 
nure to  prevent  leaching  if  the  manure 
must  be  allowed  to  accumulate. 


"Por  the  Land's  Sake  use  Bowker'g 
fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  \i."—Adv. 
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Doni  do  without 
an  engine  now 


Y  ET  me  sead  yoa  an  enalne  to  earn  It? 

■**  own  eost»  ivhUe  you  pay  lor  it.  ^ 

No  need,   now,    to  trade  your  earnings  for  five 
years  to  own  a  ffood  engine,  when  you  get  top- 
quahty  in  a  WITTE  so  it  can  earn  its  own  way.    I 
make  it  easier  and  cheaper  for  you  to  have  an 
engine  than  to  do  without  one. 


Here  are  my 
Latest  Prices 

{F.0£.  Factory) 

tTATIOniY  ERSniEt 
aN-f.      934  •• 


IVITTE 


It  H.p\ 
1«  H-W, 

4N-r, 

•  H^. 

•  H.P, 
ItN-F, 
1«  H.F, 


•a.4« 
••.7a 

•7.7^ 

%%••% 

1^7.00 
•79  70 
309.80 

EMINES 

•••  •• 
•o  •« 
•1.7^ 
1S7  7S 
174  •• 
•37  00 
•a*. 70 
41  a. 30 


ERGflK  UW-RIGS 
•M-j,   tia4  a« 

•  H^,     lea  as 

•  H-^,     •oa.is 
ia  H-p,     a«7.oo 


vtSS  THxjy 


Tot 


Gasoline,  Kerosene,  Dlstinate  and  Gas 

All  Knglnem  Oumrmntmed  rivm  Ymmrm. 

What  an  engine  earns,  in  proportion  to  its  cost 
of  purchase,  and  its  cost  of  operation,  is  what  de- 
ifFJ!^$^  *^  quality.  Measured  by  this  tost,  the 
WITTE  can't  be  beat  for  high  quality.  It 
13  not  what  the  seller  says  that  proves  the 
case.     It  is  what  the  engine  does. 

ilnc  Book  Free!  •J'j'rJ'i,"^- 

flrtnes.  allows  hou  toaelect  the  eiurlno  best  suited 
to  your  needs.  Also  how  eosy  It  ia  toundersund 
and  run  a  WITTE,  even  If  you  never  saw  any  eo- 
aine  before.    Write  my  nearest  office,  today. 

ED.  H.  WITTE,  Witle  Ensine  Work; 

»544  Oakland  Av., 
Kanaas  City,  Mo. 
siS19  CmvlrsBldg., 
PittakvrffA,  ra. 


Planet  Jr.  Cultivator 


have  no  equal  anywhere 

^  N^JGPU^^TilL:     f:"Iiy  guaranteed. 

Wo.  76  PUnet  Jr  Ridiaf  CahiTator  plows  hni«  >nH 

McXj.M  If''-     ^P^^'^"^  '^^d^ned  cultivati? 

I     axL      F?„^Kr"C' '''  '"^-     Dust-proof  stcol 

i^.vi/  :''}-^^''f^  or  «Pnng-trip   standards. 

Eight  styUs-tou'er  pric€S  than  ever  before, 

»„H*^  •  '^••Z'  "*»^  "«•  »s  »>««er  made. 
and  capable  of  a  greater  variety  of  work 

oJjv/„".J  K  '"J"'*'^**?^-  ^*»  K^"^  strength 

-    -vHf  i»i  I  -;«K    ^  f  ^'[c^'^'n^  or  bending;  long  frame 

^    ^mr^L\   "l^„'j"''«t<^*dyrunning;  new  steel  wheel  pre! 

rjJ^i    i  ''5^'"5'  ^"^  ^^^\^^  steel  teeth,  spe- 

fnJ^K    '■'^^'"u'^'  'f*.^'"  'f^^P*'  insure  durabiirtv 
and  thorough  cultivation.     15  other  styles  6f 

<^-^se  cuittvators—vaHons  prices. 

rwrt\i^^*;f  V  ^^^•^  f '^  illustrations)  fr^l 

a  L  AUea  A  Co       Bos  T71I  Plulad«lplkift 


MULCONROY 

LIGHT 

Weighs  ttoz.  to  foot 


STRONG 

Tested  to  2000  lbs. 


FLEXIBLE 
METALLIC 


SPRAY  HOSE 


FLEXIBLE 

Wiil  coil  in  3-in. 
circle. 

Pr  ♦ft'*7"^  ^"!fff  7)*"®!'   BURST.  COLLAPSE  OR  CHAFE 

Prote<ted  againHt  kinking,  hard  knockM,  sharp  turns,  dragging  over  rough 
surface  and  other  outside  abuse.  r        —»        p.o    &  «»" 

Tiibe  specially  compounded  to  resist  the  action  of  the  oily  and  corrosive 
liauitls  and  powders  used  in  spraying.  '  w.wwvc 

Full  cai>acity  always,  btn^ause  hoao  oonnot  kink. 

When  equipi)ed  with  Miixonkoy  Hkjii  rxK-si  hk  ('oifmnos  It  makes 
Tho  Strongest  Hoao   Mado.     Ask   for  No.  47  Folder. 

MULCONROY  CO.,   Inc.,  54th  .nd  J«ffer«on,  Philadelphia 

established  1887  AGENTS  WANTED 


FARM  WAGONS 


High  or  tow  wheels— steel  or  wood  ~ wide 
or  narrow  tirea.     Steel  or  wood  wbeela  to  tit  any 
mnninr  rear.    Wa^nn   parts  of  all   kinds.    Wr 
today  for  free  catalog  lUuatrated  in  co'.ors. 
KLCGTRIC  WNBSL  CO,   44  Bm  Street.  Qtrf^y. 
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THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER 


February  1,  1916. 


February  1,  1916. 


THE    PRACTICAL.   FARMER 


Profit  from  Every  Hill 


WON 

Hll.HF.ST 
AWARD 

rrtNflMftimiPK 

IWTFJtNATJONAL 
!-.X  POSITION 
»N   PKANCISrO 


International 
and  C  B  &  Q 
Planters 


NEXT  in  importance  to  good,  tested  seed, 
every  authority  on  corn  raising  places  good 
planting.  Evenly  spaced  hills;  the  same  number  of 
kernels  dropped  in  each  hill:  even  depth  of  planting; 
a  reliable  foot  drop  for  finishing  the  field — these  are  the  features 
demanded  of  a  planter  by  every  careful  corn  raiser.        ^ 

This  is  the  standard  to  which  the  builders  of  International  and 
C  B  &  Q  corn  planters  work,  and  excellent  planting  is  the  result. 
Note,  first,  the  substantial  frame  and  wheels— the  foundation  of 
the  machine.  Then  see  how  simple  are  the  arrangements  that 
enable  you  to  drop  2*  3,  or  4  kernels  in  every  hill,  or  to  drill 
in  vour  com  with  accurate  spacing  between  the  kernels.  The 
use  of  an  International  or  C  B  &  Q  corn  planter  gives  you  assur- 
ance  that  every  hill  of  com  on  your  farm  will  produce  its  full 

share  of  c6rn  profit.        .      i.     ji    i.u 

Try  one  this  year.  Ask  the  local  dealers,  who  handle  these 
machines,  to  show  you  their  good  points  in  detail,  or  write 
to  us  for  complete  information  about  rehabie  Internabonai  aiia 
C  B  &  Q  corn  planters. 

htemational  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(lacorperated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

CbaoiriMi      DcviBf      McConuck      MiKradEM      OtbMve      PUm 


DIBBLE'S  TESTED  ALFALFA, CLOVER 
arid  TIMOTHY  SEED,  99-50%  PURE 


D.  B.  Brand  the  highest  grade 

sold  in  America  Th*  only  qucdity  Dibble  teJh. 

Average  analysU  all  Alfalfa  Seed  sold  last  year  above  99.75*.  clover  and  Timothr 
above  99.70*.        For  the  cleanest  Seed  you  ever  saw  and  the  best  Hay  croo  yon 
ever  grew,  buy  D.   B.  Brand.       £v»fy  bat  tested   both   for  purity  and   Bermlnation 
by  oar  own    analyst    in    our  own  Laboratory  and  sold  on  a  ttn-day-money-back-if-you- 
want-it  guarantee  subject  to  any  test  you  care  to  make. 
T\»l   •   1_»-       17  I  C-^J      /^.*..1^.«.      »n<l    »  n«w   »nd    anUrfed   book  on    "Alfalfa   Cuttiu*   ftw  ' 

i/lDDle  S      rami      Oeea      ^.lAtalOg      Eaitem   raniMr*"   written   by   Mr.  Dihhla   and  cuntainlng 
a   nuDiber   of    views  of   what  ha«  been   called— "The  bert     100    acre*   of    Alfalfa    ea«t    of  the    Rocky    MountaJni"— 
Fr*t   to    every    Farmer   mentiODioK  the   number  of   arret   he   U   farming. 

Address— EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER.  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Box  E 
H*adquartmra  for  Farm  Smmda.  Nmarjy  2000  acr*a  in  thm  Dibblm  Farmt, 


The   Best  Money  Can  Buy 


The  Wheat  Yields 

Tells  the  Story 


•f  WmImii  Canada's  Rapid  Pncrats 

The  heavy  crops  in  Western  Caitada  have  catised  new 
records  to  be  made  in  the  handling  of  grains  by  railroads. 
For  while  the  movement  of  these  heavy  shipments  has 
been  wondeiftilly  rapid,  the  resources  of  the  different 
roads,  despite  enlarged  equipments  and  increased  facili- 
ties, have  been  strained  as  never  before,  and  previous 
records  have  thus  been  broken  in  all  directions. 
The  largest  Canadian  wheat  shipments  through  New  York 
«ver  known  are  reported  for  the  period  up  to  October  15th, 


'•ad«( 


'■nIBea  bushels  being  ei 


IbIms 


and  this  was  but  the  overflow  of  shipments  to  Montreal,  through  which  point  ship- 
ments were  much  larger  than  to  New  York. 
f  *>     '•  t   Yields  •■  high  M  M  bosbels   of   wheat  per  acre  are  reported  from  all  parts  of  the 
cooBtry:    while  yields  of  46  boahela  per  %en  are   eammoa. 

I  of  Amerieaa  fannera  have  taken  part  in  thia  wonderful  prodaetion.    Land 
nriees  are  still  low  and  free  homeeUad  landa  are  eaaily  aeenred  in  cood 
localities,  eenvenient  to  eborebea.  achoola.  ntarketa.   railways,  eu. 
TkATB  to  BO  wRr  tax  on  land  and  no  ronscrlptlon. 
Write  for  fltaatrated  pamphlet,  redooed  raitaroad  rafeas 
UuX  StlMT  information  to 


'iSw^^r 


^tK 


P.  A.  HARRISON 
2ie  Nerth  Third  St.         ■arrlsSw^,  Pa.       '* 

Canadian  Oovemment  Agent. 


Soils  &  Field  Crops 

Conducted  By  A.  E.  GRANTHAM 


^THE  TOWER  SYSTEM^ 

/  OF  ^ 


Fertilizers  for  Alfalfa 

While  it  is  true  that  alfalfa  takes  a 
good  share  of  Its  nitrogen  from  the  air 
under  the  proper  soil  conditions,  yet  the 
plant  feeds  rather  heavily  upon  the  min- 
eral elements,  phosphoric  acid  and  pot- 
ash.     For    this    reason    some   provision 
should   be  made  in   preparing  the  land 
for  alfalfa  to  furnish  these  ingredients. 
On  good  land  that  has  been  well  supplied 
with  stable  manure  during  recent  years 
it   Is   doubtful   whether   much   attention 
need  be  paid  to  the  application  of  fer- 
tilizers.   However,  where  the  soil  is  not 
in  the  best  condition  as  regards  fertility. 
It  will  be  well  to  apply  500  to  600  pounds 
per  acre  of  a  goods  carrying  10  or  12 
per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  and  3  to  5 
per   cent,   of   potash.     Where   potash   is 
not  available  (as  at  present)   the  use  of 
a  liberal  dressing  of  manure  applied  to 
the  ground  before  it  is  planted  to  pota- 
toes, and  the  application  of  300  to  400 
pounds    of    acid    phosphate    when    the 
tubers  are  removed  will  put  the  soil  In 
condition  to  grow  an  excellent  crop  of 
alfalfa.     Manure  makes  one  of  the  best 
fertilizers  that  can  be  used  on  alfalfa, 
but  It  must  be  incorporated  In  the  soil 
some  time  before  seeding,  In  order  that 
the  weed  seeds  and  weeds  may  be  eradi- 
cated.    This  is  the  purpose  of  summer 
fallowing  and  the  use  of  a  clean  culture 
crop  ahead  of  tii<»-  alfalfa.    A  good  plan 
to  this  end  would  ue  to  manure  heavily 
a  piece  of  sod  land  for  corn.    After  corn 
follow    with    potatoes,    which    In    turn 
would    bb    followed    by    alfalfa.       This 
process   supplies  the   soil    with   organic 
matter  and  rids  the  land  of  weeds.  Since 
most  manure  is  not  well  balanced  with 
I  respect  to  the  proportion  of  phosphoric 
acid  to  the  other  elements  of  plant  food, 
the    supplementing   of   the    manure    by 
acid    phosphate    in    every    case    would 
prove  desirable.    If  commercial  fertiliz- 
ers are  used  they  should   be  applied  a 
few    days    before    seeding    the    alfalfa. 
This  is  particularly  desirable  if  the  fer- 
tilizers are  spread  broadcast  on  the  sur- 
face.    If  a  grain   drill  is  used   a  more 
even    distribution    Is    possible    and    the 
material  comes  In  contact  with  the  moist 
soil  at  once. 


BUY 


FARM  SEED  < 

AT  WHOLESALE 


Timothy.  Alfalfa. Qorera.Gr...^, 
Cow  Pean,  Com.  Seed  Irish  and 
Swe«t  Poutoea.  Onion  Seta.  et«. 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  A  BRO. 


Dept.  aS7 


S—4  Ortmura  amd  tmporfr*  _ 

•      .    aALTMWOIIS.  MD. 


sm) 


0»to,    Barley,    Wkent, 

All  New  vart«^l«n.  lArsmt  yie1<1«ii  known. 
Bnn  quality .  Prirfn  low.Iffw  < 'atalOR  Apcc. 
O.  A.  READ,  BmiS**  Ki*.  Parau.  Gkarlett*, T«. 


f*t  iWr^n   Ql^l^n    Parity  and  germination 
K^t-AJ^  K^t\  OCrC^LT     »hnoliit«»ly   mmrantf-ed. 

Buy  dir*"*^    Freirht  pr^paW.    ><«rnpi#>B  fro*-. 
•Ileft  w««il  r«i— ,  Bwx  at,  HsBwIieSwwn,  Pa. 


CLOVER 

Boy  grass  se«d  wriy  to  psrmtt  tcsthifr  fbr  purity 
and  growth.  We  allow  rvtnm  of  ansatlnfsctory 
sssd— refund  monsy— pay  f relRht  The  early  buyer, 
in  thin  year  of  seed  scarcity— K«>t«  beat  qiialttlea— 
lowest  -,>rlcea.  If  you  need  /TWW  0e«dt  nf  any  kind, 
write  for  free  catalog  and  tnmplen.  I)o  It  tortay. 
k,  1.  ■OFFMAN.  toe.      LanMsvOle.  Lane.  C«.,  Pa. 


The  Seed  Corn  Situation  on  the  Farm 

The  midsummer  storms  which  laid 
low  the  corn  crop  In  a  large  portion  of 
the  Eastern  States  were  found,  at  har- 
vest, to  have  greatly  lessened  the  yield  of 
corn.  Never  before  in  certain  districts 
was  there  so  much  soft  and  unsound 
corn.  On  most  farms  the  proportion  of 
sizeable  jrars  was  rather  small.  One 
large  corn  grower  of  my  acquaintance 
who  annually  produces  several  hundred 
bushels  of  seed  corn  claims  that  he 
never  before  had  such  a  small  stock  of 
good  seed  as  this  year.  This  is  much 
the  situation  In  a  large  part  of  the  coun- 
try and  growers  should  take  Immediate 
steps  to  test  out  the  seed  ears  they  have, 
and  if  necessary  go  to  the  crib  and 
select  more  ears  in  order  to  get  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  make  up  the  desired 
amount  of  tested  seed.  Take  stock  at 
once  of  your  seed  com  and  if  short  make 
inquiries  for  a  supply  for  next  year.  In 
the  next  issue  we  shall  give  full  sugges- 
tions for  testing  seed  corn. 


C*#^D     GAT  C-Oow     P«aii-sn     Varieties. 
WKJW^     0>%B.«C«       One  fifty  per  hnshel. 
JBrrBBTH  d:  MONIt.       dOI^IMBOBO.  If .  €. 

%Af  A  M  T  P  n  to  !>**>'  from  owner  of  fsrm  or 
•Wf^l^   %   KmV0  fniH    ranch   for  nale. 

CO.  Mattsom,  1S7  Andrua  Bdg.,  Minneapolia,  Minn. 


Queries  Answered 

Manure  on  Alfalfa — J.  N.  S.,  Indiana, 
writes:  "How  about  that  warning  recently 
not  to  spread  mantire  over  alfalfa  on  account 
of  weed  'leeds?  I  don't  want  to  be  a  kicker, 
but  1  do  not  think  It  good  policy  to  leave 
off  the  manure  on  this  account.  There  are 
always  present  In  the  ftoil  (and  floating  In 
the  alr>  Hufllrlent  weed  seeds  to  All  the 
spaces  spoken  of  between  the  alfalfa  crowns, 


CORN  CULTURE 

b  cnployd  bj  Kost  snccessiiil  Seed  Grewcn, 

Most  prominent  among  whom  ranks  THE 
ZELLER  SEED  CO..  Cooper.  Iowa, 
(Growers  of  Grand   Champion  Bushel  Off 
Corn   exhibited  at  1916  World's  Fair,  San 
Francisco.)  They  say:    "We  use  it  all  the 

time,  wet  or  dry  weather. We  believe 

the  Tower  method  the  only  method  of  culti- 
vation, and  will  always  recommend  It  to 
com  firrowers."  Scores  of  other  seed  spe- 
cialists and  many  thousands  of  farmers  use 
the  Tower  System.  It  pays  to  use  it  It  pays 
the  rent,  as  it  increases  the  yield. 

Spares  All  aCom  Roots 


^^7i,^s;t 


Iktt  Cmi  Roats  widrii  Fift  iKks  tf  At  Ssrbeii 

A  WET  SEASON  TRIUMPH 

Ira  Vincent,  AlRona.  la.,  an  averacre  pro- 
gressive farmer,  grew  by  the  Tower  System 
the  past  season  a  well-matured  com  crop, 
from  which  he  sold  over  200  busheb  or 
Seed  Com  at  an  averaiire  price  of  $8.25  per 
bushel  (sold  to  his  neiffhbors  who  bad 
used  "shovel  cultivators.*') 

This  endorses  the  Tower  way  (or  a  wet 
season,  as  well  as  dry  weather. 

Avoid  imitations;  see  that  your  cultivator 
has  the  name  'TOWER"  on  the  tongue. 
Write  a  postal  for  our  tree  booklet  on 
"Com  Culture.** 

THE  J.  D.  TOWER  &  SONS  CO. 

SStbAyenae,     Mendota,  lUinoit. 

(Oriciaal  Bsaaiactvws  si  Swf scs  Csliivaten.) 


TTOP  DRESS  aU  your 
Crops  with  Nitrate 
of  Soda  alone,  no  matter 
what  other  fertilizers  you 
may  have  used.  100 
pounds  to  the  acre  for 
seeded,  and  200  pounds 
to  the  acre  for  cultivated 
crops  will  do  the  work. 
The  increase  will  yield 
large  profits  over  the  cost 

Write  on  poet  card  for  mn 
money  making  booke 

WILUAM  S.  MYERS»  Direclor 

25  Macbsoa  AvMUMb  fimw  York 


'A  malcbar,  tiiiootlilnB  harrow,  enlttrator, 
weeder  and  ssedar— all  la  one.  Forma  duat  mulch 
—a  blanket  of  looae  aoil— praveatlnc  soil  hardeniac 
and  moisture  eaeaplng.  Increaaea  yield  of  core, 
potatoea,  oatt,  wheat,  etc.  Kllla  weeda.  Fiat  te«tk. 
eapeetally  adapted  to  form  mulch.  Lerar  and 
preMure  aprine  control  depth  of  teeth.  Sold  with 
or  without  aeedlac  bozea  for  paaa  seed,  alfalfa, 
oats,  etc.  Teeth  eorer  the  a.ied  to  depth  deaired. 
Adapted  fer  a  larva  Tariety  of  work.  In  itock  i 
fou.    Send  for  eatalos.  _ 


mm  '^ 


>tfb»IO  BAIMAlN-MVBSTMATt    -    -.      .  

RedCloTer  and  Timothy  miaed-the  Standard   graaaa^ 

cannot  be  aarpaaaed  for  hay  er  PMtnre.    Containa  1-J 

. ^-JL.  .-  _-^     TWeushly  daaned   mioA   aoM 


Su. 


ck>Ter.  Joat  n«ht  to  ao 
ral,  Bubiect  to 


mi»3*aeed  if'jroo'want  W  sreatik^biwain   Ha»e  Pme 
weet  Clearer,  Timothy  and  all  Field  and  Oraas 


Qovai 

A.  A.  MMIV  SBCI 


teat.     Aak 

baroain.  1 

dallFWd 


for   this 


rite  today  for  free  •«n»"»««  and  100-p.  catalof . 

o  oo..  BOX  e«9.  OLAnmo  a.  iowa 


Ditching  and  Sub- Soil  Plow 

This  plow  will  save  you  more  money 

than  any  other  imple- 
iment  on  your  farm. 


SmmI  far  DaacriptiTe 
Circnlar   end    Pri<es 

LARIMER  COiSrANY^EOLA,  nXINOIS 


:m 


and   I   think   it  pays   to  use   manure   to  make 
a  vieorous  growth  of  alfalfa   to  smother  tlie 
weeds.       I    am    nuttini;    manure    and    ground 
limestone    on     three-year-old    alfalfa    at     this 
writing  (Nov.  15th).  using  a  manure  spreader 
to  spread  both  at  the  same  time.     I  note  that 
all  the  spaces  between  the  plants  are  already 
occupied    by    weeds    and    some    of    them    are 
weeclH  that   will   live  all   winter,   too.   such  as 
wild    lettuce,    plantain,    etc.,    and    I    do    not 
think   seeds   In    the   manure   will   stand    much 
show,    esneclally    If    they    have    to    start    this 
late   In   tne   season.      I    mean   to  go   right  on 
spreading  manure  and  ground  limestone  until 
freezing   weather,   when   such    work   will    have 
to   stop    or    Injury    will    be    done    by    bruising 
the   frozen   crowns   of    the   alfalfa    plantt*.      I 
cultivate  my  alfalfa  to  kill  weeds  and  to  pre- 
serve moisture  ;  but  by. using  plenty  o?  manure 
the   vigorous  growth   of  al^lfa   does  not   per- 
mit   much    cultivation,    nor    does    it    permit 
much   evaporation   or   much   weed  growth.      I 
also  cut   my   alfalfa,   if   possible.  Just   at    the 
time    of    budding,     or    starting    of     the    new 
growth,   so   weeds   will   not   get   a   start   until 
the  ground  is  occupied  by  alfalfa.     The  close 
cutting    kills    the    weeds     by     nipping     them 
belo'v    the    bud,    and    the    new    buds    alreadv 
staned  on   the  alfalfa   plants  burst   into  fine 
foliage     before     the     weed     seeds     germinate 
These  weed  seeds  will   'keep*   all    right,   how- 
ever,   and    they    will    germinate    later.    If    the 
farmer  cuts  his  alfalfa   too  soon,  as   I    know 
from  sad  expedience,  and  the  trouble  is  great- 
er if  manure  or   fertilizer  of   some   kind   has 
been  used  to  push  the  alfalfa.     Of  course.  I 
think    it    best    to    avoid    all    weed    seeds    one 
can,   and   today    I    did  not   use   some   manure 
near    by    that    had    a    great    deal    of    timothy 
seed   in   it,    but    I   don't   go   back  on   manure, 
as  a  rule,   for   I    like  the  humus   It   contains. 
However.  I  do  not  think  the  'ammonia'  spoken 
of   in   your    warning    will    be   In    evidence   too 
much,    as    most    of    it    escapes    before    it    is 
spread  upon  the  ground  as  the  result  of  being 
thrown  out  of  the  barns  into  piles." 

The  "warning"  referred  to  by  our  cor- 
respondent   appeared    In    the    editorial 
columns  under  the  heading  "Manure  and 
Alfalfa,"    From  our  experience  it  seems 
that  the  greatest  danger  of  introducing 
weeds  through  the  use  of  manure  comes 
at  the  time  of  seeding  alfalfa.     Manure 
applied  to  the  soil  just  previous  to  seed-i 
ing  alfalfa  is  almost  sure  to  result  in 
weeds.    The  only  way  to  use  manure  in 
such  a  case  as  this  is  to  apply  it  to  the 
preceding  crop,  or  fallow  the  soil  some 
time  in  order  to  germinate  and  destroy 
the  seeds.    Another  condition  where  the 
application  of  manure  as  a  top  dressing 
is  likely  to  result  in  an  abundance  of 
weeds  is  where  there  is  only  a  partial 
or  uneT«a  stand  of  alfalfa  plants.    Here 
the  .T-oxncetitiaa  b«tw«e&  the  alfalfa  and 
the  weeds  is  not  sumcient  to  keep  the 
weeds    in    check.      Our    correspondent 
makes  a  good  point  in  trying  to  stimu- 
late the  growth  of  alfalfa,  as  this  will 
tend  to  keep  weeds  in  check,  providing 
the  alfalfa  is  a  good  stand.     In  our  ex- 
perience one  of  the   worst  weeds   with 
which  we  have  to  contend  is  crab  grass 
or  "fall  grass,"  which  comes  along  with 
the  third  cutting  of  alfalfa.     This  grass 
starts  so  quickly  and  grows  so  rapidly 
that  the  rather  frequent  cuttings  of  al- 
falfa do  not  seem  to  check  it.    The  seeds 
of  the  crab  grass  may  b^  carried  by  the 
wind   from   field   to   field   and   only   the 
most  vigorous,  perfect  stands  of  alfalfa 
are  able  to  combat  it.    I  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  use  manure  as  a  top  dressing  for 
alfalfa  if  the  increased  growth  will  serve 
to  keep  weeds  in  check.    The  better  the 
stand  of  alfalfa  the  greater  the  chances 
for  keeping  down  the  weeds. 


Alfalfa  for  Chlpkena.  —  A  subscrit>er 
writes :  "I  hare  a  desirable  frontage  for  a 
lawn  (about  SO  bv  200  f eet  i  and  would  like 
to  sow  it  to  alfalfa  for  my  chickens  to  graxe 
upon  while  running  at  large.  Would  this 
be  profitable?" 

Poultry  of  all  kinds  is  very  fond  of 
alfalfa.  I  know  of  no  better  plan  for 
providing  a  quantity  of  high  grade  for- 
age for  poultry  than  by  using  alfalfa. 
Your  small  lot,  if  properly  seeded,  should 
provide  sufficient  green  food  for  a  large 
flock  of  hens.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
let  the  alfalfa  become  well  established 
before  allowing  the  birds  to  run  on  it. 
The  alfalfa  should  be  six  inches  high  be- 
fore beginning  to  use  it  as  pasture.  If  at 
any  time  during  the  season  the  alfalfa 
becomes  large  enough  to  cut  it  may  be 
made  into  hay  and  fed  to  the  poultry 
during  the  winter.  By  all  means  get  a 
Btand  of  alfalfa  If  you  keep  poultry. 


^*»ttl«fl%Ali|*V  riMita  12.00  per  torn.  CMalOff 
^^rmmU^rrj  of  M  varieties  InclndlBC  tlW 
Fail  Bearers,  frss.    I^  O.  TlBcU,  Baa  «,  PlttsrUle.  M 


Don't  take  blasting  caps  from  the  box 
by  inserting  wire  nail  or  other  sharp  ia- 
■trument  in  the  top. 


John  Deere  Two- Way  Plow 

Steel  Frame— Patent  Auto  Foot  Frame-Shift 

If  IGHLY  practical  and  convmitant  fcr  workin«  soil 
il  all  In  one  direction  on  hillaidaa  or  alaawh« 


Alao  adapted   for   plowing   Irracular  shaped  place* 
of  land  or  any  othar  kind  of  plowing. 

Auto  foot  framo-ahift  works  with  same  asactnaaa 
as  automobll*  padala.  Slicht  foot  praaaura  a%rinca 
frama  and  movas  working  plow  tho  exact  degree  re* 
quired.     A  patented  feature. 

Automatic  horse  lift — no  work  for  operator.  Each 
plow  independent  of  other — each  has  its  own  depth 
regulating  lever  iand  lifting  •device. 

The  lug  automatically  unlocks  when  plow  ia  coni« 
pleteljr  raiaedt  the  driver,  therefore,  haa  both  hand* 
free  to  manage  the  team. 

Automatio  ehifting  hitch — clevis  always  drop* 
automatically  In  position  ahead  of  working  plow. 

And  hare  i*  another  good  feature  of  this  plow — 
Jointer*  are  attached  with  clamp*  and  act  acrawa. 
Ordinary  weakening  hole  through  beam  I*  thu* 
avoided. 

Poaition  of  Jointer*  on  beam  can  be  adjuatcd  to 
*uit  nature  of  land  to  be  plowod.  Rolling  coulter 
can  be  uaed  in  conjunction  with  jointar — nn  advant« 
ago  in  very  traahy  land.     Write  for  free  IwoUet. 


John  Deere  Syracuse  PIo%^ 
The  Plows  with  Perfect  FitUnf  ParU 

SYRACUSE  chilled  ahare*  fit  perfect lr--*xtra  aha 
.go  on  eaaily,  a  amooth  Joint  la  formed  batwaen 
ehare  and  nnoldboard  and  ahare  draw*  up  anugly  to 
It*  place. 

Write  ua  for  frae  literature  on  the  IMl  aerie* — 
chilled  plow*  that  work  wall  in  aandy  and  gravelly 
aoil*  aa  wall  aa  In  loam.  Turn  aod  perfectly  and  pul- 
verise «ve!l  in  atubble  land. 

Alao  the  1878  aeriea,  a  complete  line  of  left  hand, 
caat  beam  chiliad  piowa)  the  501  aeriea,  aloping  land- 
aide  chilled  plowa  and  the  16  aeriea.  hillaide  plow*, 
light  weight  and  clean  turning. 


if! 


John  Deere  Disc  Harrow 

The  Flexible  Spring  Pressure  Disc 

MODEL  B— the  only  diac  that  cuta  at  aren  depth 
ita  entire  width.  It  haa  a  patented  apring 
preaaure  lever.  With  thia  lever,  praaaure  can  be 
regulated  at  inner  enda  of  ganga  to  cut  out  dead 
furrow*  or  diac  sUgpt  without  burying  the  harrow. 

The  Medil"r*doea  not  crowd 
hilMde*  or  in  overlapping.     The^ 


i. 


John  Deere  Com  Planter 

Tho  Accurate  ''Nattaral  Drop"  PUnter 

ACCURATE— heeauee  It  ha*  the  "Natural-Selee- 
tioa**    drop — en    improvement 


^^  ^  ^  ^  dent  of  each  othar  and  c* 
«<\V-  to  work  right 


k 


KmntU  do  not  have  to  be  tipped  on  edge  to  enter 
the  cell*.  Surface  of  hopper  bottom  and  opening* 
to  aeed  eella  are  oblique,  or  ak>ping.  The  kamela 
naturally  move  toward  and  fill  the  cell*. 

A  full — variable  drop  planter.     Planta  two.  tWi 
or  four  kernel*  a*  deaired — all  ywu  lio  totahange  i 
bar  in  the  hUl  U  to  move  foot  f 


IMning  diatanee*  varied,  and  change  from 
to  drilling  or  hock  to  hilling  mode  Ju*t  *•  ees 

All  eomplatee  fer  thlaplenter  have  1«  eella.  The. 
fere,  the  aanta  drilling  diatancea  are  obtained  with  o 
plate  a*  can  be  *eeured  on  other  pl*nt*rs  tha'  reqw 
t,  IS  and  Ifi  oeU  pfetea. 

The  gear*  are  alway*  In  me*h  end  can  be  ehifted  a 
ony  time  (even  when  in  operation)  to  change  drop  a* 
drilling  distances. 

Ifiveetlgate  the  John  Deere  tip-over  hoppers,  qnlek 
detachable  furrow  opener*,  underhung  reel  and  diac 
vrithout 


Write  fer  frao  booklet.  **More  and  Better 


John  D^r*9£il«re  Evei 


Imi 


kplentet 
dChUI. 


^9*tH(*"»  imple. 
an^AAia  of  farm 


Bettw  Farm  Implomento  and  Mo«M^Ugo  Thorn 

E— IM  page  reference  book— telle  oil  about  a  con^^ldWlklcH 

lU  and  how  to  adiuat  and  uae  mnmnr  of  them.     A  practical  •n^mui^  „ 

ent*.  Worth  dollar*.  Daacribae  end  illustra teat  Plowa  for  Light  Tractorai  Steel 
ChUled  Walking  and  Riding  Plowa;  Diac  Plowai  Cultivators;  Spring  Tooth  and  Spike 
Tooth  Harrow*;  Liatar  Plow*  and  Cultivator*;  Dl*c  Harrowsi  Alfalfa  and  Beet  Tool  a; 
Farm  and  Mountain  Wagonai  Teaming  Gearat  Manure  Spread***;  In*id*  Cup  and  Port- 
eUe  GrainElevator*!  Corn  SiMllera;  Hay  Loadera,  Stackera.  Sweep  Rake*.  Mower*,  Self- 
Dump  Sulky  and  Side  Dallvery  Rake*;  Hay  Preeae*;  iUAr  Header*;  Grain  DrilU  and 
Seeders;  Grain  Binder*;  Com  Binder*;  Gaaoline  Engine*.  This  book  **nt  free  to  every 
MO  who  etata*  what  •pedal  lmpUm*nto  he  U  intereetod  in  and  o*k*  for  Package 
No.  JL9t 


John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois 


A  booklet  explaining  why   Limestone  Is 

the  beat  and  moat  economical  form  of  Lim*  I 

to  UM— why  It  should  be  used— to  Incrcoss  I 

•amlogfi  on  the  farm—  I 

BENT  FREE  UPON  REQUSHT  | 

CCLCBRATCD  | 

WHITC  MARSH  LIMESTONE  , 

Highest  Quality,  Ix)west  Price  I 

Recommended  by  Agricultural  Experiment  I 

SUtloD*    Full  Information  an  to  most  cc^  , 

nomlcal  way  to  purcbaae.  ! 

B.  J.  LAVIFIO  *  CO.  I 

4f  A  Bnliitt  Bldg.  Pklladelphlo  I 


ASK 

our     sales 
office  near- 
est  you   for 
prices        and 
term*  on  fertil- 
izers adapted  to 
your  soil  and  crops. 

^luf  for  Booklet  •  Free 

The    American    AcricMl* 

tnral  Chemical  Co. 

New  York.  BalUaiora.  PMI 

•delehia.  BoffalfhrOte- 

^    ciaaati.  Clevslaod. 

Dctr*ft,elc 


WARNEVS 


Pare  Cedar  Hollow  line  fcr<nit*4  ia  deA  or  \ 

Will  Swe«ten  Sour  Sofia 

It  Is  a  Qal<'k,  nure  cure  for  acidity 

H^Ul  Make  Fir>t-CU*«    WkHe^Vashl 

r.  H.  <;overnmeDi  n>oe||>t  on  request 

WUl  Moke  o  Fin*  Orchgtrd  Spray  I 

Wrlti'  for  "Delaware  Apple  Klng'n'  re<*lpt         I 

WiU  M«tk«  tha  Bast  of  Mortars  | 

Uet  RulleclDn  on  Rrldc.  Tile  aod  Htooe  laying 
ASK  YOUR  DEALER  or  ConamH 

CBAILIS  WHMna  COHPANT 

BcL      FknMklpkie     New  Terli 
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Om^  Ba^rrel  of  Scft.lecide'' 

•Will   Spr&y  a&  m^ny  Tre«&  ft^ Three  fe^rrele  o^ 
^^^^i2^— Lime  Sulfur  ^ 


5fi^*^^-' 


Horticultural 


EaiUd  by  C.  A.  McCUE 


r^w^»i^iw! 


"Scalecide"  hai 
ereater  Invieorating  effect 
on  your  orchard— kills  more  scale,  ege« 
and  larvae  of  insects  with  half  the  labor  to 
apply.    We  can  back  up  this  statement  with  facts 
concerning  the  Good  Results  from  Csine 

••SCALECIDE'^ 

^    ""D t  «i  T>i»!  Puddlno-".    Tflls  how '  5 


LIME    11    UME 
SULFUR  ISULFUR 


LIME 

sulfur! 


?mBDommM 


Our  Se^ce  Department  can  furnish  ^^^'T^^'JIf  J°;„„7^,J^' 

the  orchard  at  prices  which  sa-e  you  money.    TeU  us  your  «f^ 

B.  O.  PRATT  CO.  M^H  Che».i»t«       Dept.  R        SO  Church  St.  New  York 


Don't  Pay  Freight  on  Water 

Spray  ^vitH 


Assures  Oean,  Top-of-the-Markct  Fruit 

DiMoW*.  Inrtantly  in  Cold  or  Hot  Water.     Consider  Thi.  Coinp*ri«>n 

pl^re"  to  be  .uperlor  to  the  «ld-f..h,..ned  lin.e  »nd  ...Iph.ir  ...lution 

More  Economical-Efficient-Convenient-Practical                        standard 
Write  today  for  booklets  telling  how  to  K/ow  c^n.  high  quality  fruit  and  ,„  lb  Dr„, 
fH u!l  ^e  time  reduc-e  your  spray  bills  at  least  26*.                „„^„^    „   -, 
1^ .  ■>.  .M  NIAGARA  SPRAYER  COMPANY.  99  Main  St..  MIDDLEPORT.  N.  Y^ 


FRUIT 
TREES 


^.•«  r-  m^rr  T.M».  «n  »h.  oH,i.»l  cort  of  the  ♦j--/",^;;,«^«  ^-^^t^  wL'^sX' n^^  2 

,e«ri-  experience,  careful  traininK  and  c«'"'^7;  '»"''^^.,^"'"  *'  V  r",;  "„  ,,ur  caUlo,  you  are  not  only  pro* 
L.  «««.  Mlimg  fcr  «.toIo„  cul.  th.co^  "{^''IZ- JL  ^a^^Ao  fr»o^»  that  you  areVtetting  the  rtock  ^ 
tected  by  the  abeoiute  Kuara«t«e  ot  th>,  "rouH^r.  th»  »*'»',•"""  r'*",;"^*  "^  A^cre  NurLrie.  are  the  largMt 
ord,r-but  you  are  buying  at  c<»t  of  pr»dnrt.on  P'"»^"«P^7> ;"''_""' J^i^u  tree,  .r  a  thou«nd.  look 
in  Now  York  State;  Dan.ville  i.  the  c*o.«  Nur«sry  ••rt'"".  ".^^'J?;"  «,,^,^:  See  why  we  ftak*  OW 
up  ..ur  ratinR  and  mmd  for  this  frf  whoUsaU  eatalog  H-itk  colored  ttlu^U-atuma.        o-c 


orwL 


^LY 


N 


Use  NATCO  Drain  TUe— La»t  Forever 

Farm  drainaee  needs  durable  tlla.    Our  drain  tile  are  made  of 
fefV^SroSa?  thoS^.Uyha«l  l»m«L    D*"'*  ^*vo  ♦o  djr  em  up 

^ftft  replaced  every  few  years     Write  *o»^.P'*"»'po  IMPKRJSH- 

iot»     Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  i"**^***^" 

^  *  SILO.    Natco    Building    Tile    and    Natco    Sewer    Pipe. 

1117  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pm, 


1X^6 

-fracand 

St.     (TGIvea 


»e' 

I  give ' 
ility 
•the 
*areth« 
tt«ntioa 
aaatity. 


varletlea  for  oer- 
_  rrorts,  and  tells  the  profitable 
BortR.  Plums,  Pears  and  Cherrlea  are 
also  listed.  All  trees  grown  in  my  own 
nuraerlM.  I  have  no  agents,  but  sell 
(ood  trees  dlreet  to  you.  Write  today 
lor  the  catalogue. 

Samu^  Fraser  Nursery,  Inc. 

177  Main  St.,  GeneMO,  N.  Y. 


for  Testini 


^rrison  Qucrtuy 


k  known  to  thoasands  ef  fairit 
crowen  Jarge  aadamall  ,tn  evary 
Kctioo.  ForT>16w«  havemOliona 
of  apple,  milliona of  p««ch,  pear 
and  cnerry  treea.  Thooaands  of 
other  fnit  treea,  planta,  ercr- 

I  pMM,  bloominc  ahmba.  c«e. 
Pricea  eociMatenf  witii  qo^r. 

I  Batiafa«tion  aniarantoed.  Write 

Ryoor  ooeoa.    Be  aaratoaend 
r  oar  1916  rruit  Ooido— with 
leolorMi    plataa    and    apntyiay 
goida.    Writ*  today. 
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K\r,i^'ffa!ffil 


Spraying 
Spraying  of  fruit  trees,  ornamentals, 
truck  crops  and  vineyards  has  come  to 
be   a   common   practica       To   the   fruit 
grower    spraying    is    no   longer  a  "bug- 
bear" and  something  to  approach  with 
fear    and    trembling.      Spraying    is    as 
much   a   part   of    the    farm    routine   as 
plowing,   and   is  so  considered   by  most 
fruit  men.    Spraying  machinery  has  be- 
come so  rapidly  improved,  and  new  and 
better  spray  materials  have  so  constant- 
ly come  to  the  front,  tuat  spraying  has 
become  a  comparatively  easy  operation 
to  what  it  was  fifteen  years  ago.     The 
writer  remembers  with  many  a  shiver 
how   he,   in  days   gone  by,  had  to   roll 
out  of  a  warm  bed  at  four  in  the  morn- 
ing,  walk  half  a  mile   in   March   wind 
and   fire   up   an   old   "hog   feed"   cooker 
and  proceed  to  boil  up  a  200-gallon  lot 
of  the  old-time  lime-sulphur  and  salt,  see 
that  all  valves  of  the  pump  were  thawed 
out  and  in  working  order,  so  that  every- 
thing was  in  readiness  for  the  men  to 
go  to  spraying  at  seven;  how  he  had  a 
monkey  wrench  as  constant  companion 
in  case  he  should  be  called  upon  to  doc- 
tor an  old-time,  cranky  gasoline  engine. 
When  he  thinks  now  of  those  times  as 
compared  with  the  modern  times  when 
the  lime-sulphur  can  be  drawn  from  a 
barrel  and  the  gasoline  engine  is  rarely 
cranky,  he  realizes  how  the  art  of  spray- 
ing has  advanced.     There  are  no  more 
4  A.  M.  excursions,  and  the  hired  man 
no   longer   wears   a  worried   and   rebel- 
lious countenance  when  the  spray  sea- 
son opens.    We  no  longer  have  to  strug- 
gle with  a  pail  of  water  and  a  paddle 
trying  to   dissolve  a  contrary   paste  of 
arsenate  of   lead,  but  we  take  a  scoop 
and  weigh  out  the  required  amount  of 
arsenate  of  lead  powder,  toss  it  into  the 
spray  tank  and  the  game  is  on.    The  one 
sore    spot    in    modern    spraying    is    the 
preparation  of  self  boiled   lime-sulphur 
for  the  peach  crop.     Let  us  hope  thai 
some  genius  will  soon  find  us  a  safe  and 
sane  substitute— something  that  we  can 
use  In  a  powdered  form  and  thus  im- 
prove the  religion  and  language  of  the 
hired  man. 

The  very  fact  that  we  have  been  forced 
to  study  one  phase  of  the  fruit  prob- 
lem has  made  us  better  students  of  all 
phases  of  fruit  growing.  The  advent  of 
the  San  Jose  scale  has  been  of  greater 
influence  in  producing  fancy  fruit  than 
any  other  one  thing.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  way  never  becomes  too  easy.  We 
progreae  only  through  labor  and  ad- 
versity. 

Much   money   and  energy  have  been 
wasted   on   the   spraying   game,   and   it 
has  been  so  largely  because  the  grower 
has  not  used  his  brains  to  the  best  ad- 
vanUge.     It  was  formerly  the  practice 
to  rush  for  the  spray  pump  whenever 
anything  went  wrong  with  the  trees.  No 
i  attempt  was  made  to  study  the  trouble; 
I  spraying  was  regarded  as  a  panacea  for 
all   plant  ills,   and   so   we  sprayed,   not 
knowing  what  we  sprayed  for,  and  very 
little  about  what  we  sprayed  with.    The 
writer  knew  of  one  man  who  sprayed 
for  San  Jose  scale  with  Bordeaux,  just 
because  Bordeaux  had  been  recommend- 
ed   as   a   good    spray    for    apple   trees, 
others  have  tried  to  conquer  pear  blight 
and  peach  yellows  with  the  spray  pump. 
Today  we  know  better.     When  the  his- 
tory of  American  fruit  culture  is  writ- 
ten, It  will  be  found  that  the  spray  pump 
is  as  outstanding  a  figure  as  Napoleon 
was  in  the  history  of  France. 

We  should  know  what  we  spray  for, 
what  we  spray  with,  and  when  to  spray, 
or  our  labor  will  be  In  yaln. 


aHLLOWAY  SANITARY 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 


are  lower  pri< 
ever  and    the 


iriced  than 
...  quality 
maintained 


ing 

able 


haa  been 

througboQt.     In  apita  of 
the  increaaed  coat  of  all 
materials,   on    account 
—       of  the  large  volume  go- 
throtjgfamy  factories,  I  am 
able  to    again    cut    and    alaah 
cream  aeparator  prices.    The  1916  pncea  are  not 
in  force  any  more.     My  new  low  1916  pricea   and 
new    easy    selling     plans,    such  as   no  money 
down— a  year  to  pay,  etc. ,  have  taken  their  place. 
10,000  separators  now  coming  throuirh    my   fac- 
tories—tOl  to  be  sold   on  in  rial  arap— ittaa     be- 
tween now  and  grass. 

In  addition  to  the  famooa  line  of  separatora  I 
have  bem  building  I  have  added  a  new  aiae 
which  I  am  aelling  for  leas  money  than  ever  be- 
fore. It  ia  identical  in  quality  and  design  with 
tbe  other  sixea,  and  iully  (described  in  my 

1916    BOOK— NOW    READY! 

««0  PAeK»— If  you  buy  a  separator  In  the  next 
twelve  montha  you  ahoold  have  thja  booit.  _  It 
tells  how  I  build  the  Galloway  Sanitary  Bath-m- 
Oa  Cream  Separatora  from  the  ground  up.  Head 
thia  book  before  you  buy  a  cream  aeparator  ot 
any  make  at  any  price  I 

Don't  be  mislead  on  cream  separators  thrown 
together  and  sold  for  a  price.  Buy  du*ct  from 
a  real  factory,  get  a  better  machine  and  save 
from  US  to  $60  on  a  machine  of  the  hisbeet 
^  ooality.  Shipped  from  Wat- 
%  ^  arloo,   Kansas  Cit; 

-3 Council   Blu«h. 

Paul  oc  Chicaeo— 
thto  near- 
aat  point. 
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iKrriTMW 

BUILT  IN 

SAun 
avy.higta  carbon  atael 
gear    shallta  and    bowli 
spindle;  extra  long  bear- 

l2Sf,  dison'ot  fastened  together;  oO  bath  tab-  ^^ 
rieation;  big.  roomy,  •eamlesa.  fX^m^ J^  m 
aanoly  tank;  both  gear  shafts  and   both  spindle  h 

Mnitary  tinware;  k)w  bowl  speed   ^educea  we«r 
SuSSngs  and  gears     No  raw.  rtjjrp  «^,  «  • 
the  bowlto  break  up  the  gk>bulea  of  batter  fat. 

WILUAM  6ALL0WAY  COMPANY     .        ■ 
m  Salkiwiirttanoa  Waterloo,  low.  B 
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^o"S  FENCE 


.     'h)STAL  HOH] 

Uan  why  I  have  «»,O0O  ena- 
toners.    Get  my  Pries*.v„l*^ 
ooality  of  Brown  Fence  at  my  espenaa. 
^^  1»Ssti^  IHraet  Irsai  l»«*^ 

[Ld,h  Jl^l^TcK^^g^b^vi^ 

Doable  ^dvaniaed.  Gmtm  and  Steal  P«^g°J5gif 
poatal  now  for  big.  new  OatakiB  and  sample— rmsK.  I 
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KITSELMAN   FENCE 


V.»>t    It    }  r-OM\  ' 

Diri'^  t  • 


NOnSB-NIOH, 


STMOMO,    PIO-TIONT 


iMade  ot  Open  Hearth  wlreJ 
Vbeavlly  gafvanlBed— a  atroncl 

durable,  long -lasting,  ">f*i*'l 
I  Blstlng  fenea.  Bold  dlraet  to  tr*' 
I  Farmer  at  wire  mill  prleaa. 

Hare'a  a  tew  of  oar  bic  valoas  I 

4T-hieh  Farm  Wm»—  « 1»  <_ 
aa  I— li  PWMttnr  FOiaao  -  ■•  ••••  •  ••  — 

—    -  •»eelal  fHeee  —  OaHr.  ■■'*■  ^yigt, 

I  Oar  big  OaStog  of  feaoe  valaaa  abpwa  MB  styM 
sjDd  SLlSofyMm,  Poaltrr  and  Ukwa  Faoeatl 
SSSMiay-aa^  I»rtMa/ Wrtle  for  tt  to^lay.  It's  free. 
arrnmaii  moa.  Box  w 


Cheap  as  Wood  ^i^^)^^ 
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Spend  pennies' 
get  back  Dollars ! 

ONCE  ^et  a  repuution  for 
making  the  best  butter, 
and  you'll  never  have  trouble 
getting  fancy  prices  for  all 
you  can  produce. 

This  year,  just  go  a  step 
beyond  good  stock,  carefiU 
feeding  and  careful  churn- 
ing. Use  Worcester  Salt— 
the  salt  that  dissolves  freely 
without  grit  or  mottles.  Top- 
notch  butter  makers  bring 
put  their  prize-winning  fla- 
vor with  clean,  sweet  tasting 
Worcester  Salt. 
Try  Worreat*»r  Salt  in  your  next 
churning.  Taste  the  result.  Sec  if 
it  won't  pay  you  to  use  it  regularly. 

^WORCESTER 
SALT 

Packed  in  strong  Irish  Ifaicai  l>ag..  28  aad  S« 
!»•.  SmalWsisMlnanMlin.    At  yoorgrocor'st 
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And  tE 
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World's 


AsrrshireCow 


'   '*>^'^    p*  m  wwa  wv^tjw^  a^«K7  %v^^.  a  ^v.  Vf  K  »««a  acAa^ 

to  last  longer — ornament  to  any  farm. 
Fr*A  RaaL  (^«t  our  Free  ZVRO  Book 
iree  OOOK  —fnU  of  facts.  Write  today 
""-no  obligation.  Ask  us  about  ZYRO  Com 
Cribaand  Grain  Bins.  Tk«Caato«C«ilv«rt 


I     ^-  '  vvasas^  ^#«aB*a«  ^^aai  — 

&SiloC0NiB0B410, 


Ohio. 


CRUMBS 


WARRl  HEP? 


STANCHION 


Wim 


Prof.  P.  Q,  Helyar  of 
Mi.  Berman  School,  Mt. 
Homum,   Ifsso.,  writea: 

**Wb  OOUM  MtfetllOflg 

,  wlthont  Warrinor  8tancb« 
loos." 
I     8««id  address  for  book< 

rALLaJi'^JliwllJ"  J?*  9L  information  to 
*«*l«AOK  a.  OBITMB.  max  SI,  raa«sSvlU«, 


lEHORRIIIQ^  STOPS  LOSS 


1^.  *  ^th  home  ar«  duicotw 
In-IL?"**  •  constant  menaoo  to 

I'^ni  qniekly  aod  ooaily  witha  . 
II..  f-osr^r^ri^ 


Digestive  Diseases  of  the  Ox 

DIARRHOEA. 

Diarrhoea  is  the  term  applied  to  that 
condition  In  which  there  is  a  frequent 
passage  of  liquid  or  seml-llquld  fseces, 
without  co-exlstent  inflammation.  It 
may  be  a  spontaneous  effort  to  discharge 
from  the  Intestines  something  that  Is 
obnoxious  to  them  and  to  the  system 
generally. 

Causes.— Any  irritant  in  the  alimen- 
tary or  digestive  canal  may  give  rise  to 
the  disorder,  as  coarse  or  badly  saved 
food;  acrid  plants  In  the  hay  or  pasture; 
indigestible    food;     sudden    changes    of 
diet,  particularly  from  a  dry  one;  medici- 
nal substances;   parasites;   derangement 
of  the  liver;  foreign  matter  in  the  intes- 
tines, etc.     Sometimes  when  an  animal 
l3  turned  out  on  grass  after  being  fed  on 
dry  food  In  the  stable  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  an  attack  is  noticed.    Ex- 
I  posure  to  cold  is  also  a  cause.    Water  of 
bad  quality  is  a  fruitful  cause.     This  Is 
frequently  noticed  in  dry  seasons,  when 
the  cattle  obtain  water  out  of  stagnant 
pools.     There   being  little   freph  supply 
by  rain,  the  water  becomes  low  and  foul, 
but  if  good   water  be  not  supplied  the 
cattle  win  drink  the  stagnant  water,  and 
I  often  many  cases   of  diarrhoea  are  no- 
ticed.    Sometimes  chronic  diarrhoea  re- 
sults   from    long    continued     Improper 
dieting,  whereby  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  and   intestines  becomes 
-organically    altered,    and    its    secreting 
functions    perverted.       Unsanitary    sur- 
roundings 'and   poor  care  predispose  to 
the  disease.     Some  animals  are  particu- 
larly predisposed  and  will   suffer   from 
jpcauses  that  have  little  or  no  effect  upon 
others  under  the  same  conditions.    This 
l^more  marked  In  horses  than  in  cattle. 
v^vMPTOMs. — The      symptoms      cannot 
fj midlly  be  mistaken.    There  Is  a  more  or 
l3s   frequent  evacuation   of  greater  or 
lf>s  quantities  of  liquid  or  semi-liquid 
es.     In  the  early  stages  the  tempera- 
e,     pulse    and     respirations     remain 
tlcally  normal.     The  appetite  usual- 
becomes  lessened  and  thirst  increas- 
rumination    is   Irregular.     In   some 
[rases   the  appetite   becomes  capricious, 
e  symptoms  vary  greatly  according  to 
severity  of  the  attack  and  its  dura, 
n.     In  many  cases,  even  though  the 
ly   symptoms    may    have    been    well 
arked  and  severe,  a  spontaneous  cure 
esults  In  a  few  hours,  Indicating  that 
the  attack  was  an  ^ort  of  nature  to  ex- 
pel  from   the  intestines   something  ob- 
noxious to  them.     In  other  cases  acute 
diarrhoea  continues.     In  the  latter  cases 
the  appetite  becomes  greatly  diminished 
or  altogether  suspended,   rumination  Is 
also   suspended    or   very   irregular,    but 
thirst  is  usually  excessive.    The  patient 
loses  strength  rapidly,  the  pulse  becomes 
weak  and  frequent,  and  general  debility 
is  well  marked.     In  other  cases  a  form 
of   chronic   diarrhoea   without   alarming 
symptoms  continues  for  a  long  time,  the 
patient  gradually  but  surely  losing  flesh, 
ambition  and  strength.    The  evacuations 
frequently  have  a  foul  odor,  but  this  is 
not  always  the  case.    Cases  of  long  con- 
tinued chronic  diarrhoea  sometimes  re- 
sult In  a  disease  known  as  dysentery, 
which  wo  hope  to  discuss  In  a  future 
number. 

T*REATMENT.— First  removo  the  cause, 
If  possible.  In  many  cases,  if  the  cause 
can  be  located  and  removed,  the  animal 
well   cared    for   and   carefully   fed,    no     L 


other  treatment  is  necessary  and  a  re- 
covery will  take  place  In  a  day  or  two. 
Upon  the  assumption  that  all  cases  are 
due  to  some  irritant  in  the  Intestines, 
which  must   be  removed   before  a  cure 
can    result,    some    claim    that   the    first 
treatment   (In  all  cases)    should  be  the 
administration  of  a  brisk  purgative.  In 
order     to     still     further     increase     the 
activity  of  the  bowels  and  cause  the  re- 
moval of  the  irritant.     Our  experience 
has  taught  us  that  in  advanced  or  very 
severe  cases,  where  appetite  Is  material, 
ly  lessened  or  wholly  suspended  and  the 
patient  showing  well  marked  symptoms 
of  weakness;  and  practically  In  all  cases 
of  acute  diarrhoea  in  quite  young  or  weak- 
ly animals,  this  practice  is  unwise  and 
often  proves  fatal   In  cases  that  might 
have  recovered  had  less  heroic  treatment 
been  given.     In  cases  where  the  patient 
is  still  strong,  with  a  fair  appetite,  even 
though    diarrhoea   be    acute,    it    Is   good 
practice  to  administer  a  laxative  such  as 
one  to  two  pints  of  raw  linseed  oil  (ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  patient)   but 
we  do  not  consider  It  good  practice  to 
administer   a   drastic   purgative  In  any 


Grind  72  Bushels 
9/^CohCotn  ""Hour 


You  can  do  it  with  oar  naw  ttit  srindtng  plates 
used  on  tbe  slxe  fe«-d  mill  b«low.  The«e 
piatea  are  stronger  and  far  superior  to  any 
^xtduced  before.  Their  Increased  cutting  and 
grinding  surfaces  more  than  double  their  UI«. 

llew  (s/kdktad 

"Model  B**-NoImI«m 

Grinding  Plates 

grind  green,  aoft  or  dry,  hard  cob  com  or  anv 
other    small    grafai.     ^Rk  alfalfa,  etc..  coarse 
itaeat    MmH  rh*hl  — 


or  fine  w 

RIatea  will  make 
ew  HoUand  belter 


rh*lrias.     These 

your  present 

than  when  new. 

If  you  consldar 

buying    a    new 

mill,  Irt  us  tell  you 
our  prupoirltlun.  Sold 
on  free  trial. 
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New  Holiaad,  ria. 
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WATEI  SYSTEMS  AS  LOW  AS  $Sf 

W«  initall  Water  Supply  Syrtem*  of  e»ery  kind  and  boild 
Tank!  (woid  or  m«(alK  and  T>nrers  for  avary  purpuM 

Tour  plumbar  or  any  r""!  uie<  hanic  can  make  tb«  in- 
slallatioii  Othar  Syatani*  up  tu  the  larceM,  turh  an  uMd 
bjr  railwayt.  factorial,  and  uiuuicipalitie*.  Our  Knciorer- 
inf  Drpartment  will  help  yua  sotva  your  problems  whHher 
your  neodt  are  (real  or  ■niall.  Writ*  for  W»|<t  W.n 
Circular  N..    I(M 
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THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER 


The  milk 

in  the  pail 

the  cow  kicks 

over  is  lost 

forever 

A  ND  the  butter-fat  that  goes  into  the  can  through  the  skim-milk 
^A  spout  of  a  cheap,  inferior  or  worn-out  cream  separator  is  just  as 
surely  lost  as  the  milk  in  the  pail  the  cow  kicked  over.  If  you 
are  trying  to  get  along  without  a  cream  separator,  or  with  an  inferior 
or  worn-out  machine,  you  are  losing  butter -fat  right  along  and 
butter-fat  is  money. 

Get  Your  DE  LAVAL 

Now — Right  Away 

every  day  you  use  it  it  will  be  pay- 
ing for  itself  out  of  its  own  saving. 

If  you  haven't  the  spare  cash  right  now  that  need  not  hinder  your 
immediate  purchase. 

We  have  an  arrangement  with  De  Laval  agents  which  makes  it 
possible  for  any  reputable  farmer  to  secure  a  De  Laval  on  the  partial 
payment  plan — a  small  payment  at  time  of  purchase  and  the  balance 
in  several  installments,  so  that  a  De  Laval  really  pays  for  itself  while 
you  are  using  it  and  getting  the  benefit  from  it. 

Let  Uia  De  Laval  start  saving  cream  for  you  riffht  new 
*»ktl«  butter  and  cream  prices  are  highest.     See  the 
Mt  Pe  LJWal  •«■:■»»  •«  •>««.  or  if  you  do  not  know 
write    us    direct   for    any  desiretf    laformatloo. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

16S  Broadway,  New  York       29  E.  Madison  St,  Chicago 
50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


America's  Finest 


Municipal  Building 

is  the  New 
York  City 
Hall.  Itisbuilt.     ^  r 
to  last  and  is  a  ^rh 
monument  to  the   '"-  -^ 
good  judgment  of 
its  builders.    Fire-      i.!i^ 

proofed    throughout    with        *«•• 
over  36,000  tons   (1462  car-  »-!21 

loads)  of  Natco  Tile.     Impos- 
ing,   massive,  strong,   symmet- 
rical.    Make  your  farm  buildings 
just  as  efficient — 

Build  with  Natco  HollowTile 

Natco  buildifiRt  8«^e  well,  look  well  and  last  forever.    Put  your  silage-where  it's 
safe— in  a  splendid  NATCO  IMPERISHABLE  SILO.    The  hollow  vitrified  day 

tile  are  impervious  to  air  and  moisture  and  their 
dead    air  spaces  resist   frost.    The   reinforcing 
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tVkether  it  be  a  skyscraper,  silo 
or  tarn,  if  built  ofl^dteo  Hollow 
J%U  it  will  last  for  generationt 


bands  laid  in  the  mortar  hold  the  silo  in  a  srasp 
of  steel.     Build  your  home  with  Natco  HoUow 
Tile,  too  —  make  it  attractive,   comfortable, 
fireproof  and  windproof.     The  first  cost  of 
Natco  buildinKS  is  little  if  any  greater  than 
frame  buildinHS  and  that  first  cost  is  the 
la«t  coat.  Wehaveplansfor  all  kinds  of 
farm  buildinRS.  free.  Tell  us  what  you 
are  thinking  of  building— we  have 
some  splendid  ideas  for  you. 
Sand  formir  new book'Naf coon  (be 
Farm.*  Fully  illuatrated  from  pho- 
to^ rapba  and  conat  ruction  details 
of  all  types  of  farm  buildings. 

Also  ask   for   catalog   de 
scribing  the  Natco  Imper- 
ishable Sik). 

National 
Fire  Proofing  Company 

^1117  Fulton  Building 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23  Factoriea— Short  haal»^ 
Prompt  shipments 


case.  When  a  laxative  or  purgative  be 
given,  no  treatment  to  check  diarrhoea 
should  be  given  for  24  hours,  In  order 
to  allow  the  medicine  already  given  to 
establish  Its  action.  In  cases  where  it  is 
not  considered  wise  to  administer  a  laxa- 
tive, or  in  other  cases  where  one  has 
been  given,  and  diarrhoea  continues  well 
marked  beyond  24  hours,  means  of 
checking  it  should  be  taken.  For  this 
purpose  the  patient  should  be  given  1  to 
2  fluid  ounces  of  laudanum  and  2  to  4 
drams  each  of  catechu  and  prepared 
chalk  in  a  quart  of  cold  water  as  a 
drench  every  four  or  five  hours  until 
diarrhtea  ceases.  In  addition  to  this 
add  to  the  drinking  water  one-quarter  of 
its  bulk  of  lime  water*  and  give  a  little 
at  a.  time  and  often,  as  a  gallon  every 
hour,  if  the  animal  will  take  it,  but  large 
quantities  should  not  be  given  at  once. 
(In  a  previous  article  we  described  the 
making  of  lime  water.)     Th»,food  given 


age,  may  be  used  to  supplement  the  rape 
for  growing  pigs.  Twelve  parts  corn  and 
1  part  tankage  Is  to  be  preferred  for 
brood  sows. 

Oats  and  peas  furnish  an  early  sum 
mer  pasture,  although  this  crop  will  not 
furnish  feed  for  the  entire  summer,  and 
It  will  be  necessary  to  have  another  pas- 
ture crop  in  readiness  to  turn  the  an! 
mals  Into.  Rye,  though  not  ranking 
high  in  protein  as  compared  to  alfalfa, 
clover  or  Canada  field  peas,  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  furnishing  a  very  early 
spring  pasture.  A  larger  grain  ration 
must  be  fed  with  rye,  the  amount  to  be 
governed  by  the  condition  of  the  hogs. 
Blue  grass,  as  a  permanent  pasture,  is 
of  fair  feeding  value,  and  when  not  pas- 
tured closely  will  furnish  feed  most  of 
the  summer.  A  blue  grass  pasture  has 
an  advantage  in  that  permanent  fences 
can  be  located  and  no  additional  labor 
is   required    in   constructing   temporary 


No  Farmmt  Can  Afford  to  Grow  Swinm  Without  thm  U»m  «/  Goo<f  Pamturm 


should  be  of  a  dry  nature,  such  as  hay 
and  a  little  grain.  In  cases  where  we^^k- 
ness  is  well  marked  and  appetite  gone, 
stimulants  and  nutrients,  such  as  2  fluid 
ounces  of  sweet  spirits  of  niter  or  a  cup- 
ful of  whiskey,  mixed  with  milk  and  a 
few  raw  eggs,  should  be  given  as 
drench  every  few  hours. 


fences  during  the  rush  of  spring  work. 
The  same  ration  may  be  used  as  indi- 
cated„?or  supplementing  ryt>  pa8tur«. 


Keep    gunny     sacks    saturated     wii 
crude   oil   where   hogs   can   rub  agali 
them.     Raise  more  hogs  and  fewer  li( 


Growing,  Fattening  andJ 
Care  of  Swine        r 

t  Concluded  from  page  47)  #  % 

turn  means  a  low  cost  of  prodiictJpta." 
The  pasture  crops  which  are  most  ^m- 
monly  used,  are  alfalfa,  clover,  ippe, 
oats  and  Canada  fleld  peas,  and  blue 
grass.  Alfalfa,  though  harder  to  start, 
furnishes  more  bone  building  and  mus- 
cle forming  tissue,  and  experimental 
feeding  results  rank  this  crop  high. 
Brood  sows  and  boars  can  be  carried 
through  the  summer  on  alfalfa  pasture 
where  it  can  be  successfully  grown,  and 
very  little  grain  is  required  in  addition. 
Allowing  the  breeding  sows  the  run  of 
the  pasture  and  then  feeding  enough 
grain  to  keep  them  In  satisfactory  con- 
dition, is  a  good  method  to  follow.  Clo- 
ver, which  can  be  grown  In  nearly  every 
section  of  Pennsylvania,  though  not  as 
high  in  feeding  value  as  alfalfa,  makes 
a  very  satisfactory  summer  pasture.  It 
can  be  supplemented  with  com  and  mid- 
dlings combined  with  tankage  and  oil 
meal  In  limited  amounts;  the  grain  mix- 
ture being  fed  only  in  such  quantity  as 
to  keep  sows  thrifty  and  in  satisfactory 
condition. 

Rape  is  an  easy  crop  to  grow,  and  one 
that  can  be  started  quickly.  Rape  ranks 
below  alfalfa  and  clover  in  value,  but 
ranks  well  In  growth  and  furnishes  an 
abundance  of  feed  from  an  acre  of  land. 
A  grain  mixture  of  10  parts  of  corn  and 
1  part  of  tankage,  or  6  parts  corn  meal, 
3  parts  wheat  middlings  and  1  part  tank- 


SHISLTEB. 

Hogs,  more  than  any  other  farm  ani- 
mals, require  adequate* shelter  both  win- 
ter and  summer.  During  the  winter  they 
need  protection  from  the  cold  because 
they  do  not  have  the  thick  coat  possessed 
by  other  animals  to  keep  them  warm. 
During  the  summer  they  need  protec- 
tion from  the  hot  sun  by  some  form  of 
shade. 

The  construction  of  expensive  hog 
houses  is  not  always  warranted.  If  it 
is  possible  to  provide  the  necessary  pro- 
tection by  means  of  cheap  shelter  it 
should  be  done.  Many  farmers  make  a 
practice  of  keeping  the  hogs  in  small 
colony  houses,  which  are  found  to  be 
satisfactory.  The  advantage  of  these  Is 
that  they  can  be  moved  from  place  to 
place  and  used  winter  and  summer.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  they  should  be  kept  in 
a  protected  place,  if  possible,  and  banked 
with  straw  or  manure  for  warmth. 
There  are  two  types  of  these  houses, 
namely,  the  "A"  shaped  and  the  "shed- 
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BREAKING -RECORD  MAKING 
FOB  DAIRY  COWS 


World's  Champion 
Milk  and  Butter  Cow 


FINDERNE  PRIDE 
JOHANNA  RUE 


28403.7 
lbs.  Milk 

1470J; 
lbs.  ButtM* 
in  365  dajs 


17557 

ll»t.l2M.     V 

Milk       ^ 

1175ftt.7M 
Butter  in 

365  days 


f     .1 


Performance    alone 
has    placed    Schnmacher 
Feed  at  the  top.    It  has 
earned  its  recognition  as 
the  World's  Champion 
Feed  for  Dairy  Cows,  be- 
cause it  has  been  such  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  grain  ration 
of  practically   every  World's 
record  made  in  recent  years. 
It  has  proved  its  ability  to  sup- 
ply that  power,  energy  and  vigor, 
so  necessary  to  keep  the  dairy 
cow  "up  and  coming"  every  day 
in  the  year,  not  only  in  producing 
greater  yields  of  milk  and  butter  fat, 
but  in  building  up  and  maintaining 
her  physical  powers  as  well.    If  dairy- 
men such  as  owners  of  these  famous 
cows  will  "stake"  their  reputation  and 
u  4.^        J  II  _,,   .•        „  chances  on  Sdiamadier  Feed,  you  can  "stake  

^I  ^E^T  tfth^n^lA^        ^•^   ^"  ^^^P  ,y°^^  ^??f^  "^^  better  records  foT^ 
wnat  IS  blibl    for  the  Worlds  Champion  cows,  surely    s  BEST  for  yours.      SchuucW  FmJ  is 

Kw£?^  ?^  finely  ground  products. of  com,  oats,  barley  and  wheat,   kiln   dried^Jd  1^  skSSfuTlv 
blended  that  when  fed  on  the  following  feeding  plan  to  dairy  cows  I't  cannot  be  ^ual^.  ^^^^^^^ 


Gives  Schumacher  Feed  Much  Credit 

•*We  have  made  another  world's  record  with  our 
i9?JS^P  f  ^'^  Findeme  Pride  Tohanna  Rue  No, 
121063.     I  am  glad  to  say  that  durins  her  test  she 


H?l2^P  f  O''  Findeme  Pnde  Tohanna  Rue  No, 
1210N.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  daring  her  test  she 
was  fed  mostly  on  your  SCHUMACHER  FEED, 


which  in  my  estimation  is  a  very  valuable  feed  for 
dairy  o\uTX)8es.'' 

(Signed)  Bemhard  Meyer.  Findeme.  N.  J. 


Bm's  Wbl  Bar  Ovmt  Smn  AWat  SknacW  FmJ 


Pvinri89748 


-oi:i-«F¥l5.?^^  to  Sophie 'l9th,  oi~H^ 
-  TTi-u  — : —  »n«nm«lied  ber  laat  record  January  20. 1914 
wW«*»ak«iher  the  Chwnpipn  Jene,  Cow  ^^^id'. 

ooMfcte  SCHUMACkER  fEEDm n>i»ndU^Zdtofd^ 

prodoetion."— Rood  Fann.  J.  E.  Dodo*.  Mar. 
Lvwvii,  Uaaa. 


And  the  Schumacher  Feeding  Plan 


World's  Ckampioii 
Ajmhire  Cow 


6;?! 


Feed  at  the  grain  part  of  the   ration,    three   sacks    of 
Schumacher  Feed  to  one  sack  of  gluten,  oil  meal,  lin- 
seed meal,  dhried  brewers  grainy  dried 
distiller's  grains,  malt  sprouts.  Blue 
Ribbon  Dairy  Feed  or  other  high 
protein  mixture.  When  cottonseed 
meal  is  used,  feed  four  to  five 
sacks    of    Schumacher  Feed 
to  one  of  cottonseed  meaL 


World's  Champi 
Red  PoU 


23022 
lbs.  Milk 

1080 
lb*.  Butter 
in  365 
«Ujrs 


WmU  Nat  B«  WidkMl  Schi 


Vmi 


g^ 


^e  had  such  good  restiks  with  your  SCHU- 
MACHER FEED,  led  our  world's  champion  cow, 
Auchenhrain  Brown  Kate  4th,  who  product 
23022  lbs.  milk.  1080  lbs.  butter,  in  one  year,  that 
we  have  since  fed  it  to  all  of  our  test  cows." 
Yours  truly.  Penshurst  Farm.  (Signed) 
E.  S.  Deubler,  SupC.,  Narberthjhi. 
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100  thM 


For  putting  horses,  hogs,  calves 

and  cattle  in  "top  notch"  condition 

Schumacher  Feed  will  be  found 

an  ideal  ration,  because  it  takes  the 

place  of  any  grain  ration  you  may 

be  feeding,  and  furnishes  a  ground 

grain  ration  that  is  properly  balanced 

— ready  to  feed  with  any  roughage. 

It  saves  the  waste  in  whole  grain 
feed  and  produces  much  better  re- 
sults.    A  trial  will  convince  you. 

Schumacher  Feed  is  the  most  palat- 
able feed  mixture  obtainable— a 
feature  of  vast  importance  in  any 
ration.  Your  dealer  will  supply  you 
with  SCHUMACHER  FEED,  If  he 
can't— send  to  us. 

Write  today  for  our  new  illustrated 

booklet,      "World's    Greatest 

Cows  and    How  They  Made 

Their  Astonishing  Records.** 

We  send  it  FREE 
and   POSTPAID. 


Pro. 

daced 

863  lb*. 

Batter  fai 

Only  Nine 

Month* 


JEAN  DULUTH^ 
BEAUTY 


fmi  m  lAtni  PfeH  «f  H«r  Matkm 

Jean  DuLuth  B«utty  and  Jean  DuLuth  IVar  that 
we  are  making  SCHUMACHER  FEED  a  partS 
the  ration  tn  both  the  Red  PoU  and  Guemaey^erds^ 
We  have  over  35  cows  on  official  test  " 

Jean  OoLuth  Farm,  Dulttth.  Ubau 
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Ihe  Quaker  Oals  Gompai^ 


^^^H 
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MUTILATED  TEXT 
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The  Practical  farmer 


February  1,  1916, 


DOWN  and 
One  Vear 

To  Pay   n 


*>, 


For  any  SiMe^-^treci  from  Factory 

You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  monejr-making.  labor- 
saving  machines  on  a  plan  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.    You  won  t  feel  the  cost  at  all. 

>24  m  N'J  BUHERFLY 

"  No.  2  Junior— •  IlKht  ruDDtDK.  easy  oleantng,  dose  Bklmming.  durable, 
lifetime  gu*r*nteed  separator.  Hklmg  95  quarts  per  hour.  We  also  irake  four  other 
■Izesup  to  our  big  SOOlb.  capacity  macblne  shown  here— all  sold  at  similar  low  prices 
and  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only  92  down  and  a  year  to  pay. 


Patented  Ons-nwe 
Aluminum  Skim- 
ming D«vioe.  Rust 
Proof  and  Easily 
Cleaned  —  Low 
•own  Tank  —  Oil 
■athed  Ball  Bear- 
ings ""Easy  Turn- 
isg^tanijjsjrjr 
rranM~~OfM  MWh 
and  Crsam  Spoirts. 


30  DAYS' FREE  TRIAL  *.%¥(!^. 

Tou  can  have  SO  days  FREE  trial  and  see  for  yourself 
how  easily  one  of  these  splendid  machines  will  earn 
Its  own  cost  and  more  before  you  pay.  Try  It  along- 
Bide  of  any  separator  you  wish.  Keep  it  it  pleased. 
If  not  you  can  return  it  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
refund  your  08  deposit  and  pay  the  freight  charges 
both  ways.  You  won't  be  out  one  penny.  You  take 
no  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  (Catalog  Folder  and  direct 
from  factory  offer.  Buy  from  the  manufacturers 
and  save  money.   Write  TODAY. 


Albaugh'PoYerCOs,2i30 Marshall  Blvd.,  ChioagoJIls 


FDFETI  l^y  Big  New  Farm  Gate 
T  RbELS  BOOK  Postpaid         ,rf^ 


I  want  every  landowner  to  have  my  big  Free  Book 
of  Farm  Gr.tea.  Tells  how  to  make  5  year  guar-i 
antced  CAN'T-oAQ  Gates  at  home  in  your' 
spure  time  and  save  dollars.  Shows  why  these 
•any  swingiiur  Gate*  never  •>«,  dras^,  rot  out  or  broak 
down- y«t  cost  icaa  thrn  any  othar.  Write  today- 
aLvIN  v.  BOWE.  ^naideat 


«o^* 


(Fates 


Costs  Less  than  Ail  Viood—  Lasts  3  Timet  as  Loiw 

Mads  with  rither  4  or  6  incb  board*,  double-bolted  between  8  ■ 
ansle  atcol  u-Titchta— not  acrcwed  of  nnilud.  No  nail ;  >>  Kuther 
ruat  or  Dull  out— rio  wood  joinrs  ti>  colkct  nator  and  rni.  Coa  ' 
be  funuabed  with  EU«TsUiis  Attach:nect. 

SOARARTEED  5  YEARS-30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Cataioc  ahows  eompUte  Gatea  ready  to  hanii  or  joat  the  Gate 
ptaela,  btnrea,  bolts,  etc.  'evervthinir  bnt  f li«  board*.  I  I'uatal 
brian  C«taloc-(ree-poat|»id.  Write.    ALVIN  V.  ROWK.  Ptm. 

WOWf«  — PO.  CO.,    3112  Adawia  St.,  Pal— bur«.  III. 
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GOOD  FOR  TEST  RATIONS 

Xtra-vim  is  NOT  a  protein  and  fat  combination— IT  IS  DIS- 
TINCTLY NOT  THAT.  Xtra-vim  feed  is  a  product  that,  wlien 
properly  fed  in  conjunction  with  protein  and  fat  rations,  will 
accomplish  better  results.  This  is  the  reason  that  when  cows  are 
on  test  Xtra-vim  Feed  is  included  in  the  regular  ration. 

DUTCHLAND  COLANTHA  A  AGGIE  CORNUCOPIA,  No.  110174 

Owned  by  D.  W.  FieU  Faim  Co..  Brockton,  Msm. 

(Xtra-vim  used  in  her  Test  Ration) 

{676.5  lbs.  rnHk.    34.76  lbs.  butler  in   7  days 
2763.7  ••      •*      134.97 30     * 
5278.7  "     "     252.84 60    " 
Milk  in  one  day.    104.6 

A  daughter  of  Colantha  Johanna  Lad's,  who 
now  h««  23  daughters  that  average  601  lb*,  milk  in 
7  days.  Twenty-oneaverase  28. 10  lbs.  butter  in  7 
days,  a  record  unequalled  by  the  daughters  of  any 
other  sire  living  or  dead. 


We  have  a  Feed  Book  that  gives  you  the  whole 
story  of  the  value  of  this  feed.  A  po^ai  card  from 
you  brings  it  by  return  mail. 

XTRAVIM  MOLASSES  FEED  CO. 
I73E  Milk  Street,  Boston 


For  17  Yean 

America** 
Leading  SHo 

ENDORSED  by  leading  dairy  anthorities  for  extreme 
simplicity  of  oiMtation,   massive  durable  constructkm 
and  perfect  preatroation  of  silage. 

Hardfir  features  have  been  copied  everywhere  by  otherFiton,  Uitnmi 
under  Hmrdtr  pdtn^t,     ^  snpchor  are  Harder  Silos  that  they  are 

Used  by  the  U.  S.  Government 

and  \>y  the  most  promineat  TuhUc  Institutions  and  Private  T>airymeD 
in  the  Rastcm  States.    'I'be  Harder  ^ets  the  most  out  of  the  corn  crop 
It  means  healthier  cows.     It  is  the  cheapest  and  easiest  to  install  aad 
the  most  economical  to  manage. 

Heavy,  non-conducting,  steel-bound  walls,  Kgid  dowel  con- 
struction, air-ti8:ht,  convenient  d<M>rs,  safe  ladder,  storm-proof  ... 
ancho?— the  most  durable  and  profitable  Silo  on  the  maricel.         ,,-»V\^w'j 

Will  ctit  your  feed  bills  in  half  and  pay  for  itself  within  a    \.V>>^'i<i;5^ 
year  or  two.     Hundreds  of  Harder  owners  say  this.  '*'  *"\iKvj 


fc::^ 


Catalog 
Fr««' 


«, 


Writs  br  calakff  taBw  af  Bsw  Har4w  faataras  fw  ItU. 

HARDER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Box  94  COBLESKILL.  N. 
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roof"  houses.  The  latter  is  more  de- 
sirable, as  it  allows  a  greater  amount  of 
room  and  is  cooler  in  the  summer  be- 
cause the  roof  does  not  come  so  close  to 
the  ground.  The  use  of  movable  colony 
houses  also  makes  it  possible  to  keep  the 
hogs  apart  in  case  of  an  outbreak  of  a 
contagious  disease.  The  number  of  hogs 
allowed  for  each  one  of  these  houses  de- 
pends upon  the  size  of  the  houses  and 
the  hogs.  During  the  winter  four  brood 
sows  can  easily  be  kept  in  one  house 
measuring  8x8  feet.  During  farrowing 
time  each  sow  should  be  allowed  a  sepa- 
rate house  or  some  other  place  suitable 
for  farrowing.  The  cost  of  constructing 
a  house  of  this  size  need  not  exceed  $15, 
not  including  the  labor  of  building.  The 
following  material  is  necessary  to  con- 
struct a  portable  house:  2  pieces  2x6x8 
for  runners,  8  pieces  2x4x16  for  frame, 
8  pieces  1x12x12,  5  pieces  1x12x16,  6 
pieces  1x12x14,  9  pieces  1x2x6,  two  4- 
light  windows,  hinges  and  nails,  and  100 
square  feet  of  roofing. 

In  case  hogs  are  turned  out  on  pas- 
ture and  cots  or  permanent  houses  are 
not  provided,  temporary  protection 
should  be  put  so  that  they  can  get  into 
the  shade.  Pasture  with  trees  generally 
affords  the  necessary  shade;  if  these  can- 
not be  had,  construct  a  frame  covered 
with  old  burlap. 

HOG    HOUSES. 

On  a  farm  where  pure-bred  swine  are 
kept  and  early  spring  litters  are  desired, 
a  permanent  hog  house  is  indispensable. 
The  uncertain  weather  conditions  of 
winter  and  early  spring  make  it  neces- 
sary to  have  farrowing  places  other  than 
hog  cots.  In  constructinr:  a  permanent 
hog  house  it  should  be  made  as  simple 
and  efficient  as  possible.  A  house  that 
can  be  kept  dry  and  warm  and  that  will 
admit  an  abundance  of  sunlight  Is  de- 
sirable. The  size  of  the  house  will  de- 
pend upon  the  number  of  brood  sows  to 
be  provided  for. 

There  is  a  general  Increasing  interest 
in  swine  growing  in  Pennsylvania.  With 
the  constant  demand  for  pork  products, 
and  the  available  information  concern- 
ing the  feeding  and  management  of 
swine.  It  seems  as  though  much  progress 
should  be  made  in,  the  next  few  years. 


Prize  Awards 

The  first  prize,  |6,  for  the  best  article 
on  general  agriculture  published  during 
January,  was  awarded  to  R.  Pier 
Wright,  New  York,  for  his  article,  "Al- 
falfa in  the  Chautauqua  Grape  Belt." 
which  appeared  on  page  4.  Jan.  1st  issue. 

The  'Second  prize,  $4,  was  awarded  to 
John  Underwood.  Illinois,  for  his  arti- 
■cle,  "Encouraging  Hired  Men."  which 
appeared  on  page  4.  Jan.  Ist  issue. 

The  first  prize.  $6.  for  the  best  article 
in  the  Live  Stock  and  Poultry  depart- 
ments during  January  was  awarded  to 
Walter  Jack.  Ohio,  for  his  article,  "The 
Pure-Bred  Pays,"  which  appeared  on 
page  35,  Jan.   15th  issue. 

The  second  prize,  $4.  was  awarded  to 
R.  J.  Dayton,  New  York,  for  his  article, 
"The  Care  of  a  Milch  Cow,"  which  ap- 
peared on  page  10.  Jan.  1st  issue. 


The  small  top  milk  pail  is  a  necessity 
In  the  production  of  clean  milk.  A 
dairy  barn  should  have  good  natural 
drainage  and  afford  shelter  from  the 
cold  winter  winds.  Dirty  milk  is  more 
dangerous  than  dirty  water  because  dis- 
ease germs  that  would  starve  In  water 
will  multiply  rapidly  in  milk.  When  the 
dairy  cow  is  fed  jusl  enough  to  main- 
tain her  body  weight  she  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  give  much  milk.  /  bout  one- 
half  of  the  nutrients  in  tht  average 
ration  go  to  sustain  the  body.  Always 
feed  a  full  ration. 


''^-NV;^; 


MDrePorK 


'J-Jt-t.L   iiiP  ,      '       .WVV-- 


Profit-paying  Hobs  are  only   produced  by 

right  feedinK.    They  must  have  animal  food 

REICHARD'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

hastens  growth— promotes  health— reduces 
feed  costs— swells  profits. 
Samples  and  prices,  with  new  circular  on  hog- 
'reding,  mailed  FREE.     Write  today. 

\  *A  ..,  .kohkut  a.  reichard 

'  M    W.  Lnwreuce  St.  Allentown.  Pa. 


AT  WHOLESALE 


pricea.    We   save  you 

Jioney.  Buy  now  be- 
ore  advance.  Crop 
■horteat  known.  Wa  expect  hinher  prices.  Don't  buy 
Field  Seeds  of  any  kind  until  you  soe  our  samplt^s 
and  prices.  We  specialize  on  hijrh  quality,  tested  Clovtr 
Timothy,  Alfalfa.  Sweet  Clover  and  Alsike;  aruarante.Hi 
the  best,  sold  subject  to  your  approval  and  irovemmciit 
test.  Write  today  for  samples  and  special  prices  and  big 
Profit-SharinK  Seed  Guide.  American  Mutual  Seed 
Co.,  Dept.  12»,   43rd  and  Roby  St.,  Cbicaffo,  Ulinois. 


HORSES. 


Ppri>hprAn  n<fer««>«  Thlrtefn  Pure  Bred  retjis- 
rri  CIICI  UIl  nwr?>t:».  ^^^  P.-rcheron  StallioiiH 
and  inure.s.  AH  sound  and  >°ounK.  Borne  young  mares 
sure  In  f<»al  fort30uto$40».  Wm.  Paden,  Qreenville.  Pa. 


Registered  Fercherons  for  Sale  Mnre«  Btaiiions.tii. 

■  MoR.      Priced    low. 

SoiiM-  lit  ^radf*  lioMe  iirit-es.     Stallions  a  npfcialty 
V.  A.  Alexnnder  dt  Vo.,  Ilarrlatoii,  Va. 

R«k<Ti«fA«*A«l  '*'**■'*  Percheron  stallions  for  Sale. 
XVC|{18lcrca  S<»nn'  KrandaoiiH  of  Oihert. 


■  NA/%<'  r.  N4'HR04-K. 


TOPEHA.  IND. 


CATTLE. 


Guernsey  Calves 

We  have  a  large  herd  of  Imported  Guernseys  uud 
otrer  Home  choice  calves  for  sale.   Write/or  Sola  /Sheet 

i:i.]iiviEw  FAsns, 

41«  roiinrll  Bulldlnv  Bcnutt^n,  Pa. 

P  CI  Four  Imported  Jerseys 

*    ^*     fc-/ttlC      Good     Show    Animal. 

I>auKht»^r8  of  Noble  of  Uaklauiln,  (Jaml>ogeH  Kniult 
(iolden   Jolly   and  Htockwell.      All  bred  and  yountt,  j 
tubercullb  tested.     "Write  for    pedigree  and  photos. 
Prices  right.  Jersey  ^l*n  Fssraa,  Perkiuale,  Pa. 

FORMALK  -Three  tine  Heg.  (>olled  Durham  bull!>. 
Color  <lark  r<  d.  Ifeftxy  and  rich  milking  utrsln  of 
cattle,  as   well  as  a   I  eef  type.      Address, 

T.  J,  IjKWIM,  MIl.iFORi>,  OHIO. 

for  s«l«.  A  good  in- 
dividual. 2  yrs  old,  re 
gistered  uid  m«H  bred 

D.  a,  MT.  «oT,  r  A. 


Angus  Bull 


S.  irOKiT, 


AfoiA/  CiuAt^O  reKJHterwl  Holsteinlieirers.     Cslvesl 
■CW  \yliwicv;  iroin  2ti«  6  montlif  old.  at  farmer'* 
prices.        A.  H.  HAWHIMS,  «MMII1BII,  N.  y. 


SWINE. 


MERIDALE 

BERKSHIRESI 

Lar^e,  health.v,  prolific.     15red  uud  deve;o(ied| 
under  prHctleal  ramitiiK  couditlonB.    Foiiuda- 
tion  stock  al  wu.vK  for  hk  le.     A  ddr«H8 

AVER  Sl  McKlNNEY 
300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


Large  Type  Berksliire$| 

Spring  hoars  and   sows.      Fall   pijrs.      Qnalitxj 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
■.  ■.  LACEY.     31  WATEl  ST.,      ■WCMAIITOW.  N.  Y. 

I.MrKe  breed  Berkshires,  40  sows  and  large  gilts,  bred  I 
from  Feb.,  Mar<-h.  April  and  May  farrow:   utser\ii'*| 
Hours.   5()    Inll    pigs,         ."^tock   all   eligible  to  Beglstry, 
First  Claw.     Prices  low,  quality  considered. 
H.  P.  BAUC4HMAN,  WAD8WORTH.  OHIO} 


RKO.  P-  <'HfNA.  Rerksblres  snd  C.  Whites,  lantfl 
strnins,  all  ages,  mate«l  not  akin.  Bred  sows,  serviivl 
bonm.  Iieagles.  trollies  and  poultry.  Fine  Jersey  l>ull| 
about  1  year  old.    Hamilton  A  Co..  KrcUdoun,  Pa. 


For  Sale. 


tstered. 


Berkshire    pigs,    fsrrowwll 
Aug.   ao.  191.1,    Masteri>le<«| 
breeding.    Price  yiS.ui.  Hen-l 
H»rr7  A.  K«aa,  CeaterrUle,  P»>l 


CHCSHIRCS 


The   pig   to  bring  the  dollsr.l 
A    few   nk-e    \>Ua>   and    xiltA| 


PONIES. 


oH 


Shetland  and  Welsh  Ponies  lor  Sale 

exchsTufp  for  \<inm!  cattlt^  of  anv  of  the  t^eef  hrf^'i 
B.  r.  IIOl. VERSTOTT.  '  H ARIOH .  OH  10| 


GUINEA  PIGS. 


nillNFA     Pin^    Smooth    haired.  BolW  sni 

Va«Jmr./\    riVxO    mixed    colors.     Won   t'"'i 

riblton  at  Maryland  Htate  Fair.  1915.    Enclose  staniPl 

H.  D.  Ricliardson,  1»S  Bolton  Ht..  Baltimore.  X'l 


DOGS. 

FORDHtKiK    mxyrCH    COIXIS    KENNKI>«-Pn2| 

pies  of  choicest  Imported  blood,  (nil  |>edlgree*1  ••I 
prices  the  fsrmer  can  afford  to  par.  W.  Atlee  i';^  f 
PMAOq..  Berpee  RnlMlnr*.  v.rth  Am  Ht..  PiiHa.  >> 


February  1,  1916. 


How  we  Run  Our  Dairy 

C.    S.    DEAN. 

Sixteen   years   ago   we  started   dairy 
fanning  in  western  Pennsylvania  on  a 
hill    farm    11,000   feet  above   sea   level, 
three  miles  back  from  the  Ohio  river. 
Our   nearest   local    towns  are   FYeedom 
and  Conway,  where  the  largest  railroad 
yards  in  the  world  are  located.       The 
phase  of  dairying  in  which  we  are  most 
interested  and  best  acquainted,  is  ship- 
ping whole  milk  as  it  comes  from  the 
<ow8,   after   being  properly   cooled   and 
aerated.     We  started   with  six  cows  of 
mixed  breed;  we  now  have  14  head,  all 
but  three  of  which  are  high  grade  Hol- 
stein-Friesian,    with    a    registered    bull 
named  Captain  Lad  at  the  head  of  the 
lierd.      We    now    raise   the    best    heifer 
alves    Instead   of   bu:  ng   cows   as   we 
used    to    do    when    we    could    get    good 
fresh  cows  for  from  $25  to  $40  per  head 
with  calf  alongside.     Good   grade  Hol- 
stein  cows  are  now  very  scarce  and  high; 
we  cannot  buy  a  grade  coming  up  to 
our  requirements  for  less  than  $100.  We 
generally  keep  from  12  to  20  cows,  de- 
pending entirely  on  our  supply  of  feed. 
We  have  yet  to  see  the  dairyman  that 
can  buy  all  his  feed  and  make  a  profit 
at  the  prevailing  wholesale  prices  for 
milk  at  the  farm.    We  get  15  cents  per 
gallon     for     April,     May,     June,     July, 
August  and  September,  and  20  cents  per 
gallon    for   October,   November,   Decem- 
ber, January,  February  and  March,  less 
12-5   cents   for   freight.     We   ship   our 
milk    to    Pittsburgh,    a   distance   of    24 
miles.    Five  other  dairy  farmers  besides 
ourselves,   making  a  club   of  six,   haul 
the  milk,  week  about,  to  the  railroad  sta- 
tion.   This  gives  us  nearly  full  time  on 
the  farm  and  enables  us  to  do  without 
hired  help. 

W«    iMive    our   stable   equipped    with 
steel  stanchions  and  iron  stalls,  cement 
mangers  and  cement  gutters  behind  the 
cows,  a  litter  carrier  for  cleaning  the 
stables,    and    a    manure    spreader    for 
spreading   the   manure.     We    have   the 
ompressed-air    water    system,    a    large 
tank  In  the  house  cellar  and  water  pres- 
sure in  the  small  building,  with  a  con- 
crete   floor,    containing    Ice    box,    etc., 
where  we  cool  the  milk,  In  the  sUble 
and  wherever  else  we  want  it;   besides, 
we  have  a  good  spring  and  trough  near 
by,   where   the  stock   is   watered   when 
turned  out  on  nice  days  for  exercise.  We 
use  a  cooler  for  cooling  the  milk;  In  the 
summertime  we  run  cold  water  through 
the  cooler  from  a  deep  well  close  by,  and 
milk  not  immediately  shipped  is  kept  in 
-pring  water  which  never  goes  above  50 
degrees   after   being  placed   in   5-gallon 
ans.     Shipments  leave   the  farm  each 
morning,   except   Sunday,   at   8   o'clock, 
iind    arrive   at    Pittsburgh    about    10.30 
o'clock.     This  gives  the  dealer  time  to 
retail  it  by  12  o'clock,  or  hold  and  bot- 
tle and  deliver  the  next  morning,  which 
many  of  them  do. 

Our  main  feeds  are  com  ensilage,  clo- 
ver hay,  corn  meal,  cotton  seed  meal  and 
wheat  bran,  and  a  small  amount  of  salt. 
We  get  our  best  ensilage  from  any  well 
eared  variety  of  corn  that  will  mature 
in  our  latitude;  we  have  tried  all  kinds 
—have  grown  the  Eureka  over  16  feet 
in  height.     We  always  try  to  grow  all 
the  clover  we  can— alfalfa,   alsike  and 
mammoth   and   common   red;    we   have 
'airly  good  success  with  all  the  clover*. 
We  cut  alfalfa  three  times  in  a  s«»a8on. 
We  also   grow   Wonderful   cowpeas   for 
summer  or   fall   feeding.   In   connection 
^ith  fodder  corn  and  pumpkins.     If  at 
any  time  there  Is  any  feed  to  be  bought 
^e  consider  cotton  seed  meal  and  alfalfa 
hay  the  most  economical   feeds  to  buy 
for  dairy  cows. 
Pennsylvania* 
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Special  Sale 

during 

January  Februdry 


ON 
TRIAL. 

.Folly 
QaaraBt««<i 


Buggies 

and 

Engines 

We  are  making  special  inducements  to  earlv 
buvers  during  January   and    February  that  will 
enable  you  to  make  a  bigger  saving  in  the  purchase 
thl^;  American  Beauty  Buggy  or  a?  Economy  En^ne 
than  you  can  make  at  any  other  time  of  the  year 

urJi^AK  r*  •"»•'?•*•<>  «  Buggies,  write  for  our  special  Janu- 
ary and  February  offer  on  American  Beauty  Buggies    SS  M^ 

Shipped  From  a  City  Near  You. 

We  carry  six  styles  of  American  Beauty  Buggies  and  • 

^mnfnf  n  ir^'  IT^''  ^^  ^*^'  ^riSers  and 
Pumping  Outfits  in  fifteen  different  cities  and  we 
snip  from  the  one  nearest  you. 

JThia   special   propositioa 
good    during    Janu- 
ary  and    Febru- 
ary only. 
Write  for  it 
today. 


.CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A   SOUO   PROPOSmON 

■end  Dew.  wall  audi 
parf  act  (klntainf  tei 


■end  Dew.  wall  auda,  aaiy  runnlat, 
parf  act  (klntainf  •epvator  (off  I&T»5 
Kklma  wans  or  cold  ailk  m*kU>( 


ba*Tf  or  lifhtrraMB.      Bowl  l»   . 
MolUury  aarvvl.  MMOy  clauMd. 

ABSOLUmY  ON  APPROVAL 

a—n  Utorouchly  pro«ac«M.  Dilfer- 
en«  (rom  Uii«  pictura.  wblrh  lllu»- 
^^  our  Un«  MpMlfer  maditiMa. 
Wastera  or&mrm  (Uled  from 
w^tem  potata.  Wkathar  dairy 
to  Urta  or  M«U  writa  (or  luatfaoiM 
(ra«  raulof .     A lldnwi 

MnacMi  smuuTOK  co.. 

Box  I,,:;         Balnbrtdge.  nTV. 


SELDOM  SEE 


may  1 
Ankl< 


-J- 


a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  hon« 

may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  hia 

Jc,  Hock,  Stifle,  Knee  or  Throat. 


ABSORBINE 

'^  TPADE  MARF,  REG.US  PAT.  C?f 


will  clean  it  off  without  laying  ih% 
horse  up.     No  blister,  no  baiff 
gone.    Concentnted — only  a  few 
drops  required  at  an  jq>plication.     $2   per 

book  dellrewi  D«erJbe  roar  cMt  foe  »«Klal  lMtnictlo« 
■Bd  Book  8  K  fr««.    ABSORBINETJR..  aadaevde 

fiaimcM  for  manklBd.  Reduon  Palaful  SwetUan.  |». 
breed  Gtoodt.  Coitrt.  Wna.  Bruiwa.  VarfcoM  VcIim. 
VaricodtiM.  Old  Soroi  Allart  Pain.  Price  tl  and  Ua 
fc*?^  iiJSSP^^  dcUwed.     Maanfactnrcd  only  by^ 

•.F.roUMiP.ILF,,  2STMaH«H,8prii«fW4,llaMi 


Sears,Roebuck  fo. 

Chkdgo.Ill. 


IHIS  MACNIFICENT  $5.00  HOOL 

S2^  BLANKET 


I  Will  Prove  to  You 


who  send  in  the  coupon  below.     With  this  blanket 
1    will   also   agree   to   send   a  big  trial  feeding  of 


WILBUR' 


Mock  tonle  wfll  pockhwtf  Hi wmm mttk 
— »^y l»tfcep<e>ef ■■■file.    Iw 


•f . 

I  will  proTw  to  9«e 
that: 


I  Take  All  the  Risk  p.-r^-'-Vf^'^&'Ar''''' 


I  wUljproT*  tiMM  tbinn  to  roe  aad  I'll  do  it  oil  at 
to  too  Am  ono  tboaaoad  pet^ 


?j£.-'i5^^'iS<^»'i:.'-'iii»^-:j?f^^^^ 


Toaie.  Afid  now  kU  I  want  is  to  thowyoe  that  wkaftit  wfllVufar 


•.~»^  »«.  w,w  mu  a  waoi  M  lo  aaowyoe  uua  whaKtt  — "-f^  fur  ntkai  is  Lg_Lj_  __*  W  "**  "  "  oo«  ''h»»  rou  i 
•»«1  W\%  ■  .      •  WW  -""■••iwroe  rato  o*  only  ta.oo  per  moi 

The  Blanket  is  Yours — FREE  fj^^'*^'.^lr^ 

ItnoT«.o— -^-.^^a     .a. -_^ ^  .    *     *^*-*-^^_Pre— enoo,h_WUfciir'.>.o 


riak.  that  m 

a^  ep  and      _  _^ ^ 

IhM  with  my  tonic  you  will  aetoally  fot  •• 
fnU  laMaa  year  koea*  sleara,  atoa*  aad 
!***  ••■•    in*t  yoa  will  sere  ai^a.  m-H-x 
from  each  »niinal  yoa  of 
my  owe  riak.    And  aa  a  .  .    .  ,  _ 

•gyfejgpdjorthia  Croo  trial  faodinr-l 

bte  shown  above.  ^^''"B  HB  ^IL  ^___  ^^^  ^__  ^^^^ 

rTik^-^L'^w^PP^^*'®"  ^^  Free  Blanket 

'iii2i"#   B.  B.  MARSHALL.  Pr...  —»» 

o^vTw^Jli^'J'^*'  ^"^  ^'*'  «•«  H»"»St..  Milwaok-.Wi., 

fineat  kind  of  letters  M  StockTonJ?i^«.-r?  ^  i^Tu*  ""  Po-nd"  of  Wilbnrs 

r!2.^J  **  fojawhat  you  claim.  I  wiU  pay  yoo  for  it  at  tha 

•uty  days,  iroa  era  %m  raeral  ifce 

*»••  ,Yon  ara  also  to  abip  me— 

■•■•« — your  fuaranteod  att 

laraesonihesbipment.  Itiaaa- 

tUaaallaf- 


■  Bianaci  jvau  ee  pfoaa  to  own  -and  remember — rPSFRBB. •»  •  ^ 

Simply  Fill  Out  the  Coupon  /' 

— SjJiP-^^9;yy-  J"«»Hloatbyactnaltatoayoorown.toJl^fc,a  ^ 

•m  t^^^ZZ^^^^^tT"*^     a  '^•^   /'■*  *>■••  thousand  of  thoMi  blankatt  ^ ' 
Will  be  rhwa  away.   I  hare  one  for  yoa  tt  yon  send  that  eoqpoe  ricfat  awaiT  ^ 


rl»nirf«r  lU 


Name  ., 


P.O 


morth  a  posuce  stamp  ?  ■-«.   mwu  i  u 

Da  il  BMr-al  my  risk-fin  ^^  /v^  /%  m 

MtlUcMpwaadmaiille 


.  State  ^ 


/ 


/ 


Freitbt  Ofi««.._„ 


.—Slate..... 


I  own.. 


.cattle ......_.  Jioraea. beta... 


. *be*P...... poultry. 


niw  tmi  Fon  ct,  ttiitm  iim^  Khwim.ni.  #iS:::i,ii:si2X^ 


I  rent 

»smasi 


..acrea  of  land. 

"l"  I 


I  aou.. 


.^eara  of  «««. 
raveenaf^ 


V 
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UPTIMES 


Champion 
.        Belle  trittf  \^ 
Incubators  and  Brooders 

"In  25  World's  Greatest  MatchsM 
Betla  Ctty  W€m  With  Pmrt^ct  Uatchas" 

402,000  in  use.  Get  the  whole 
"MTOnderfnl  storytold  by  the  champion- 
ship winners  themselves  in  m^'  big 

Free  Book,  "Hatching  Facto" 

On  FraetiotU  Ptmltry  Raising 
With  book  comes  full  description  and  Illus- 
tration of  my  incubator  and  brooder  in  actual 
colors— the  kind  used  by  U.  S.  Government 
and  leading:  Affrlcultnral  Colleges— 

My  Ten-Year  Mon«y<Back  Guaranty 
My  Low  Price— 

Same  Aa  Last  Year 

All  factB,  proofs, particti- 
litrs  -100  photoerapha  of 
prixe-winning  h»tcbeD— 

Also  my  f  ISOO.OO 
Oold  Offers 

Conditions  ^asy  to  Tt- 
eciue  bigoest  pay. 
Learn   how    I  paid  one 

B«)le  City  user  $166.25;  D       VMlKkk^^a 
another  $60,  many  from  ■        ■»•«■•  «^P«I4 
|46dowB.Writenie today.    Jim  Rohan,  Praa. 
-mmU*  city  liNiMhfr  Ce.,  Bok   49 1  RmIim,  %ins< 


HOT 
AIR 


BLUE  HEN 

£^olony  Brooder 

Ah  i-is'  as  any  $30  brooder.  Orate  2>4  times  the  area  of 
au>  muer.  KeKuliitor,  automatic  atyl  certain  in  action. 
Only  brooder  with  npecial  onrtainattaohmenta  that 
prt- vi-nt  drafts  without  cutting  off  fresh  air. 

GUARANTEED  ,  --        „,  ^  ^or^... 

SMTISFIiCTORY  OR  JLlll      WATSON 

MONEV  BACK  jQKS.  MFG.  CO. 

Drawer  46 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

lfaBnlBetHr«ri 

ot  Bine  HcB 

Brooder^ 

(Hot  Air  and 

Hot  WsUr),Blne  Hra  Kaund 

Tnj  laeulMtori  aid  Keand 

Imy  Muiaotk  InonbaUnk 

ART    HPEOUL   HAKEIM* 

FBIOES.  SITCUL  PKOrO- 

8ITI0N  TO   DKALKRS 

OE  AHEHTS. 


Lowest Pricelfetl  '^^\ 

Woaderfol  bargain,  bnilt  from  bert  matertala 
i.Tv'*  'atest  improvemento.   Genuine   California 
BodvoodjDaoble  duors~I>.iep  Nursery~C«>pi>er  Hot  Water  I 
UM««r-Da«ibl*-Uae  Baauktor-Saf cty  LampTTaater.  etc. 

Takea  The  Cuewwork  Out  Of  Hatckias 

IM pcrcant  liatchea  aMnmon.    Hundnda  of  dead  air  eella 
\9™^S*»*r'*ffSf^ttMdenrhaiiaem.  Incubator  alone  J7.86- 
1S.»Sj-frt.  paid  E.of  Kockiea.     Money  back  with 
8  Mr  eeot  Intanat  if  not  aattitfled.     Order 

ProgreMiTe  fatenbator  Co.. 
n  20a  Kaclwa.  maaaaai 


PERFECTION  SANITARY  GIRCUUR 

METJIL  BROOD  COOP 


il^'ii^.V-. 


"^It^ 


made  entirely  of  salTaalied  I  ron 
which  will  last  alife  time.  They 
are  properly  Tcntllated,  and  are 
Rat,  Mink.  Weasel  and  Bliank 

ftroof.  Just  the  ooop  70a  are 
ookins  for.  Write  foretrealar 
Jk  aprclal  la«r«4aetory  arleea* 
PerfaoUtmMHiU  Brood  Oeea 
Co.a  Box  47-E.  tfarmmOL 


Tells  why  chicks  die 


Write  today  for  the  poultry  expert's  Taluable  ft-ce 
book.  'White  Diarrhoea  and  How  to  Cure  It. "  This  book 
lAe  facts  on  White  Diarrhoea  and  tells  bow 
la  bofM  aolntioD  thatcuraa  thia  terrible  dtaeeae 
ictnsllr  jraiaea  9S  per  cent  of  every  hateh.  The 
'■-ft-.     Sef'<i  Tonr  name  ami  addreae  fee  It  new. 


conluinfl  BcieotiAc  facts  on  White  Diarrhoea  and  tells  bow 
to  prepnre  a  aimpla  ' 
•eer  night  and  actt 

tillable  LMwk   i«   f'-fr,    Se''<i  yonr  name  ami  addreae  fee 
J.  REKIfli&,A:iVA  Karuier  liuildlnc.  Kanaaa  aty.  Me. 

GREIDER'S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

of  pure  fared  poulUr:  TO  breed*  llluxtrated  and  de. 
arribed.  Many  la  rolor.  Porfe>t  poultry  fide  ■• 
•U  farts,  liow  prlreaoe  stork  an>l  hatchlag acpk 
Inrntattora  and  broodera.  33  yean  In  InialnaMi 
You  need  tliia  book,  bend  10c  lor  It-today. 
B.  H.  GKBIOBB.  Bee  M,  Bhaawa.  Tb 


Edited  by  F.  V.  L.  TURNER 

All  letters.  Inquiries  and  reqneets  In  reference  to  poultry,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Poultry  Editor  of  The 
Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Practical  Poultry  Talks 


POULTRY  PAPER  S^^ii^.L^ VJ: 

to  •  d«te  ;   tells 
all  you  want  to  know  about  (*»re  and  man- 
aRpment  of  |x>ultiy  for  plpasurc  or  profit. 
fonr  months  for  le  rent*. 
fill  LTHV  4l»T4K)ATR.  i»ept.  SC.  Syraewse.  ■.  T. 


^iV    Fr. 


OrS  BIG  BOOK  FREE 


veuL-niv  AM*  souaas 

knenneti 

^^^  '  latf^eCiee   of   , 

neUini  eelanrCaw  prieea  <>n  fowls  eWd 


ia  of  paahry  knennetion. 
LaadlMI  earietine   of 


pedia  < 
iutuwa, 

Fradi  Fay  Fedlry  Fana. 


WHttaabva 
pouNry  aad 


POTATOES  WANTED 

In  csr  Inadn  <>r  nniall  Iota,  active  lU-inand  nt  iEO«>d  prl<M-s 
—  Also  Apple*.  Onlonn,  Hay,  Poultry,  etr.  Writf  ns 
for  market  t>rl(;«>s  and  tprmn.  Ml  Bins  A  BBO.. 
S91-SS  M.  Wrmmt  IH..  PlillaUlel|rtH».  Hstd.  1S44. 


n  ABV'  r^Hlf^lfC    f».  C.  White  I.«-KbomB.  110 
■**»!>  *    ^IlIV^IV<a    per    100.   any    quantity. 

Hatrhlnc  »»t:«ts  from  stronK.  healthv   stock. 
CM  AM.  A.  iMHWRWI..  ~ 


5#y000  Chicks  lor  191f 


R  o  flk  e ,  Wrandottea 

T.eKScms  snrt  crossefl 
chicks  "c.  and  up.  Mafe  delivery  rtiarnnte*-*!.  <'trrnlar 
frev.  Kktstonb  Hatcukby,  Box  2S.  rucuKiRi.u.  Pa. 


» —  4vr  iMrad  Reek  ehloks  of  qaality.    T^nre.  vliror- 
^ri  w»r  w^twn  nwvm  ^^1^     arrive    chicks    that    »«rlr 

nmf'itelnto  heeif»>r.  nenvy -laying  stock.   Hatlsfaotlon 
iniariintfed.  Booklet.   Ben  Ayr  Farm.  Warwick.  N.  Y. 


Feedfing  the  Chicks 
Chick  rations  should  consist  of  the 
foodstuffs  that  make  muscle,  bone  and 
flesh  at  about  the  same  rate,  regardless 
of  the  different  methods  practiced  by 
poultrymen  everywhere,  and  the  very  I 
safest  rations  for  this  vital  element  in 
raising  our  future  flocliB  are  those  com- 
pounded by  the  several  large  concerns 
dealing  in  poultry  feeds. 

Balanced  rations  have  long  since 
ceased  to  excite  the  poultry  producing 
public,  simply  because  these  poultry  feed 
manufacturers  have  put  on  the  markets 
rations  suitable  for  all  ages  of  poultry. 
One  of  the  best  known  of  our  poultry- 
men,  Dr.  Nathan  W.  Sanborn,  has  sim- 
plified the  method  of  feeding  baby 
chicks,  out  the  Doctor  has  had  so  many 
years  of  experience  that  the  beginner 
may  not  find  himself  so  successful;  he 
might  not  recognize  all  of  the  danger 
signals  which  the  'babies  might  display 
from  too  much  or  too  little  food,  bowel 
upsets  and  lack  of  exercise,  heat  or 
what  not. 

This  eminent  authority  has  this  to  say 
about  his  methods:' "My  chicks  remain 
on  the  tray  of  the  machine  (incubator) 
until  thoroughly  dry;  then  the  tray  is 
removed  and  the  chicks  stay  on  the  floor 
of  the  incubator  for  a  day  and  a  half." 
From  the  incubator  they  are  carefully 
carried,  in  a  suitable  tray,  lined  and 
covered  almost  air-tight,  to  the  brooder 
heated  to  100  degrees,  the  floor  of  which 
is  covered  with  litter.  Four  inches  from 
the  hover  is  a  board  to  prevent  straying 
away  from  the  heat  source,  until  they 
are  several  days  old  and  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  their  surroundings  and 
have  a  full  knowledge  of  what  consti- 
tutes safety.  The  Doctor  insists  that 
"The  yolk  absorbed  before  hatching  is 
ample  food  until  the  fourth  day,  when  I 
begin  feeding  cracked  wheat.  When 
seven  days  old  a  smaller  hopper  of  high 
grade  meat  scrap  is  placed,  before  them." 
After  the  fourteenth  day  one-half  the 
wheat  portion  of  the  ration  is  replaced 
with  chick  size  cracked  corn. 

Now  from  their  first  daylight  trip 
from  the  hover,  water,  sand  and  small 
weed,  clover  or  other  seeds  are  avail- 
I  able,  and  the  writer  unhesitatingly  In- 
Klsts  that  from  the  second  day  in  the 
hover,  plnhead  oats,  millet,  rape  or  other 
small  seeds  are  necessary. 

For  labor  saving,  growth  and  even 
maturity,  some  growing  maah  ration 
can  be  introduced  after  the  tenth  day, 
greatly  to  the  good  of  the  chicks  and 
relief  of  the  feeder,  preference  being 
given,  for  the  amateur's  success,  to  the 
prepared  rations  for  different  ages.  Of 
course,  chick  grit,  chick  charcoal  and 
fresh  water  are  always  before  the  young 
ones.  Probably  no  other  one  Item  is  of 
more  importance  in  chick  handling  than 
that  of  green  food — where  thousands  of 
chicks  are  raised  sprouted  oats  have  al- 
most exclusively  been  used.  In  small 
flocks  any  green  food,  beets  (mangels), 
celery  tops,  refuse  vegetables,  and  even 
raw  white  potatoes  are  used.  Onions 
chopped  fine  are  less  in  use  than  any 
other  form  of  green  food  and  yet  they 
have,  in  the  extended  experience  of  the 
writer,  more  value  as  waste  and  at  the 
same  time  corrective  and  tonic  value 
than  any  other  green  material  common- 
ly used. 


Sprouted  oats  are  splendid  for  green 
food,  provided  they  are  not  moldy  when 
fed  and  it  is  safe  to  state  that  as  many 
chick  deaths  occur  every  year  from  oat 
mold  as  from  white  diarrhoea. 

As  a  precautionary  measure  let  us 
tcuch  on  this  question  of  white  diar- 
rhoea for  a  moment.  White  diarrhoea  Is 
laid  at  the  door  of  chick  mortality  more 
frequently  than  any  other  one  cause  of 
chick  death.  Brooding,  improper,  of 
course,  is  more  frequently  the  cause  of 
what  is  termed  white  diarrhoea  deaths 
than  the  actual  disease,  which  is  heredi- 
tary. Chilling  is  the  primary  cause  of 
much  bowel  trouble;  if  the  brooder  is 
kept  at  a  temperature  in  which  the 
properly  fed  chick  can  content  itself 
with  a  full  nights  sleep  with  its  head 
just  showing  about  the  brooder  hood  or 
fringe  the  brooder  is  right  and  the  feed 
is  apparently  so.  If  the  chicks  are  kept 
active  on  rations  so  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  day  that  a  heavier  feed 
at  nightfall  fills  their  crops,  the  feeder 
knows  his  Job  and  is  a  success. 

At  the  very  first  sign  of  bowel  trouble 
(and  it  is  always  quite  noticeable)  re- 
move the  affected  chick  and  carefully 
go  into  every  ounce  of  feedstuff  to  see 
that  there  is  no  mold,  clean  all  drink- 
ing vessels,  scalding  them  thoroughly, 
and  look  well  to  the  heat  of  the  brooder. 
Right  now  get  the  correctness  of  brood- 
er heat  stored  mentally;  100  degrees  is 
the  right  temperature  the  first  48  hours 
and  then  it  should  be  reduced  a  degree 
a  day  until  70  degrees  is  reached. 

One  ration  may  suit  one  poultry  rais- 
er and  not  another — if  all  other  condi- 
tions are  equal,  in  stock  from  which  the 
chicks  came  (heredity  being  responsible 
for  many  things  about  fowl  life),  in 
housing  (brooding)  and  care,  a  ration 
successful  with  one  poultryman  should 
prove  so  universally. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  Dutch  baby 
will  thrive  on  sauer  kraut,  but  we  Ameri- 
cans believe  In  milk. 


Egg  Laying  Competition 

A  decided  change  In  relative  standing 
of  the  two  high  pens  in  the  eleventh 
week  of  the  North  American  Competi- 
tion has  placed  the  pen  of  White  Wyan- 
dottes  ahead  of  the  Buff  Rocks,  leading 
them  bj»'23  eggs,  the  Buff  Rocks  now 
holding  second  place  with  210  eggs  and 
tlie  Wyandottes  having-  233  to  their 
credit. 

These  Wyandottes,  like  the  Buff  Rocks,, 
are  English  birds,  both  bred  by  the 
same  poultryman.  Another  pen  of 
White  Wyandottes  holds  third  place 
with  203  eggs,  another  pen  has  laid 
202  eggs  and  a  pen  of  American  Rhode 
Island  Reds  have  a  score  of  192  eggs. 

For  the  eleventh  week  1448  eggs  were 
laid  by  the  600  birds,  and  since  Novem- 
ber 1st  9470  eggs  Is  the  total. 

For  the  same  length  of  time,  eleven 
weeks,  the  first  year's  total  was  6682 
eggs;  second  year,  6477;  third  year, 
8154,  and  fourth  year,  8267,  proof  that 
better  layers  are  being  made  every 
year  as  a  result  of  this  competition  up- 
lllft  movement. 

Nineteen  breeds  and  yarieties,  from 
England,  Canada  and  many  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  are  entered  in  the  present 
competition,  making  the  interest  in 
these  annual  affairs  International.  The 
heaviest  entrler.  are  made  up  of  Leg- 
horns, while  Wyandottes  come  next  In 
order,   followed   by  Rhode   Island   Reds. 


■  2441^9^  White  Wyandottes  were  victorious  at 
l,l||lf^  V  WlliiilnKton,  Delaware,  Lancaster 
■^**"^  *^  and  West  Chester.  Pa.  Fine  cockerels 
■  fortS.OO  to  18.00  each.  Pullets  f  1. 60  to 
Must  be  sold.  Kggs  from  my  Ijest  matlngH  for 
FIkk^  |5.(Xi  per  30.    Send  your  order  from 


92.00 

$8.00  per  15. 

this 


adv. 


Samuel   Little,    Newark,  DeL 


Barred  Ply.  Rocks 

"Hoosler  strain**         Establtotied  1802 

Winners  of  12  first  prizes  at  Chicago,  Cincinnati  and 
Indlana|M>lls  the  last  three  years.  8O0  Matured  Cock- 
erels. 15  Co<'k8  and  200  Pullets  for  sale  at  reasonable 
prices.    Hold  on  approval.    Write  me  your  wants. 

G.  E.  HOOVER,  R.  21,  Matthews,  Ind. 


4 


$$$$  In  PlgeoosI  l^lli^'fo"? 

Market  or  Breeding  Pur|>oHi-8.  Makei 
hix  profits  with  our  Jumbo  Pigeons. ' 
We  teach  you.      Large,   tree,  Illus- 
trated. Instructive  circulars. 
ProTldeuce  8quab  Co.,  Dept.  C,  Provldenoe.  R.  I. 


k 


Single    Comb   White   Leghorns 

Baby  chicks,  |10.00  per  100.  Hatching  eggs,  |«.00  per  100 

Imperial  Pekin  Ducks 

Baby  ducks.  |18.00  per  100.   Hatching  eggs,  f  10.00  per  100 
Write  for  circular.    Chesterbrook  Farm,  Berwyn,  Pa. 

IM?  NESTED  BARRED  ROCKS 

Pullets  from  heavy  laying  strain  at  reasonable  prices. 
Vigorous  farm  raised,  free  range  stock. 

(k  A.  Williams,      Box  32^,       Warwick,  N.  Y. 

World's  Greatest   Layers 

H67  net  profit  per  ben.    One  laid  iSM. 
They  are  Barron  Winners  which  I  own.  Wyandottes, 

Leghorns,  Buflf  Rocks.  Reds. 
MORBIS  FARM,     R.  4,    Bridgeport.  Conn. 

50  BUFF  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  OF  MY 

best  laying  strain.  25  Danish  White  Leghorn  cockerel.s, 
fine,  large,  vigorous  birds.    My  pullets  now  laying  io<f,. 
Now  booking  orders  for  eggs  and  baby  chicks. 
ED.  C.  eiLBERT.  TIJK.I4T,  H.  Y. 


*'  OIANT*'  ATRAIHr    BRONZE    TVBHEYN, 

with  great  massive  boue  and  frame.    Bred  from  (irt-at 
Hugo-King  45  lb.  at  one  year  of  age.     BuflT  P.   Rocks, 
national  winners  and  all  year  layers.     Write, 
J.  C.  Cllpp,  Box   F,  SAltlllo,  Ind. 

Al  ■     I  We  ship  thousands,  orders  should  now 

■.nil^lf  #^   be   booked    for  spring  delivery,    An- 
'riSiVimWJ  conas'  fll.CO  hundred,  also  have  other 
varieties, frte  buuk'.clniiu  Urniluiunlals. 
Freeport  HnteMory,  Box  16,  Freeport,  Hick. 

DAT    OK.D    CHICHS 

Bocks;     Reds;     Wyandottes:     Leghorns;     Campines. 

200  Egg  Htraios. 

116.00  per  100.  14.60  per  25 

Harry  H.  Vammlnva,  Wnraor,  Jf.  n. 

Day  DM  CMekt  Ftr  Salt  CkMii  "tiTS^^S 

per  week.  Better  hatched  than  ever.  Circular  free. 
Old  Honesty  Hatchery,  Dept.  F,  New  Washington,  O. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  K/i'?  Je^'v^. 

ling  cocks,  cockerels  and  pens.    Prices  reasonable. 
CARW  FABBia,  TRIMBE.E,  •«■«. 

— '   ■■    ■  " -^ — 

D^^J  #A  #  jv*.  Barred  Bocks,  Parks*  strain. 
OTKa  CO  M^ay    Large   vigorous  Cockerels  t2.uO 

each.     Pullets  91.5*  each. 
eien  Dnle  Poultry  FnnM,     WollsTillo,  Fn. 

Paafaiaric  White  Wyandott»cblckens  bred  for  qual- 
rroiUfVIS  ny.  Kggs  91.25  per  15;  |7.00  per  100.  Mam- 
moth  Toulouse  geese.  EgtisW  cents  each.  Olant  Bronze 
turkeys.    John  8.  Bbenmkmam,  R.  7,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

FOR  nAI<B.  Pairs,  trios,  pens;  all  varieties.  Rooks. 
Reds.Wyandottes.  Leghorns,  Orpingtons,  AndaluslRus, 
Campines,  Hnmburgs,  turkeys,  ducks,  and  geese. 
Prices  tow.    Ralph  H.  Raby,  R.  6,  MUlersburg,  O. 

ROSE  COMB  REDS  EI^.^hS.."  ^\^S^: 

Pullets  and  cockerels  for  sale.     Prices  reasonable. 
Twin  Oaka  f^araa.  Box  P.  Palaayrn,  Pn. 

GkolM  Rom  Comb  Rhoio  Mand  Rod  Gookorols 

AIno  a  few  pullets,  ressonable.    Write  me. 
F.  A.  IIornlBV,  Clifton  Sprlnca,  Now  Tork 

RARRflH  early    hatched    Leghorn    and   Wyandotte 
BHnnun  cockerels,  dams    records    208  to  284,  f2.00 
up.      Also    pullets.      Summer    sale    of    breeders. 
BABBOM  FABM,    COM NKI^LMVILLE,  PA. 

RIIFF  RATliC  winners  and  layers.  Great  size,  type 
■lUI  ■  nwn>3  andcolor.  Stock,  chlrksniirt  eggs  for 
sale.  Chna.  C.  Relnoekl,  Nortk  linwr«nee,  O. 

Grand  White  Rock.  ^^oji^-f^^anJ^oM. 

I.ENE.1K  BOYER,  Burkittavllio,  Nd. 

aiMei^E  COMB  Black  Mlnorcas  for  Bale.      Hens. 

Cockerels  and  PiilletK      Rr>oklng  orders  for  eggs  now. 

Chna.  91.  VITeikert,  l.lttle«town,  Pn. 

hmmstakmo.  made  best  egg  record  of  20  breeds.  Cirru- 

fincvuas  i^r  and  price  list  of  stock  and  eggs  free. 

B.  Vnn  lloeaon,  FrnnkllnTlllo,  H.  T. 


MAMMOTH     BBOHBB     TITBRBTS,  large, 

healthy  stock.  Black  Langsbans,  B.  P.  Rock  and 
Light  Brahma  cockerels.     M.  U.  Mybrs,  Edom,  Vs. 

SUver  lambnras-  ?u'{JSa.*%Sre'^d*^rrn?r. 

ed  with  each  bird.     L.  H.  Moon.  R  5.  Orleans,  Ind. 

WMie  ■oil— i  TMrteyt.  ^.^L**  '^^'•"*°  Q"'°«^ 

■        Kggs  In  season.    Rabbits. 
•llTor  Mnplo  Fnms,  Montk  How  Borlln,II.T. 

OO  TABIETIBk.  Chickens,  ducks,  geese,  tnrkevs, 
guineas  and  hares.  Stock  and  eggs.  Valuable  caUlog 
free.   H.  A.  Sondor,  Box  —ViioMosaTilio,  Po. 

Mammoth  Bronzk  Turkby  Toms  from  a  67  lb.  torn, 
white  edgings.  B.  Ply.  Rock  cm-kerels.  Hawkins  best 
In  type  and  color.    Miss  SnsieWright,  Vsochdals.  Ky- 

EMS  FDR  HATCHMQ  I:  ?:  Ksr^flir^oo^ 

■MMW  BBO«.,  MRW  FI^OBdixrCB,  PA. 

1    Rocks,  Wyan.,Le«.,  Orp.,  Rada,  Mta.. 
H  Brah..  Ham.,  Hou.,  Anc.  16,  •l;«0,  9* 
Oatatog.    H.  K.  MOHR,  «|wakortowa.  Pa. 


FIHB  BltlTK  RARRBD  Rocks, Thompson  strain, 
Toutouse  geeas,  Ooinea  pigs.  Ix>w  prices.  Mating 
list.      B.  R.  Soador,  BondortOH.  Pa. 


Siatflk  fia^ik  kaiMn  I  oahotno    ^    hens    for 
vsn^io  vaina  ^w^*a  lo^^wiim    aale  01  00  each. 

Mrs.  R.  F.  BrMDY.  Tnaowoil,  Ttr«lni». 


February  1,  1916. 


THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


Get  FREE  Chicken  Book 


'^^^ 


Our  big,  illtistrated, 
1916  Year- Book, 

**Profits  in  Poultry 

Keeping,"  will 

help  you  make  more 

money  with  yonr 

fowls.    Tells  how 


63    • 


raise 

get  more  ee^s 

and  make  laiver 

profits  with  las 

work.    Learn  about 

Cyphers-Built 
Incubators 

Sold  at  Low  PrioeB 


Psed  by  leadinirpoaltry  keepers  the  world  orer. 
QnaUtyaneqaalM.  Hot-water  or  hot-air  as  yoa 
prefer.    m»m  »iats>as>  and  a  guarantee  ttat 


DTOteetB  you;  backed  by  20 Tears  of  leadership. 

Also  tella  aboat  other  free  litera' " 

ig  and  oar  "Peraoi 
..  _  ..  xat  yoa  to  wrlt4 
Ponltty  BaSsers  today. 


•  tella  aboat  other  free  literatnre  on  nooltry 

keeping  and  oar  "Personal -Letter"  Seryi 
We  want 


eeping  and  oar  "Personal -Letter*^  Svrriei. 
^    oa  to  write  for  this  FEEE  Guide  for 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO. 

.Dovt.        40,  BMffolo,M.Y.^ 

Tcitr  ""^ 


rVeefc 


If 


ROMAN 

AUTO  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Wfaiter  tiMiitkelliMtetayacarllyaa 
]g"<J«  ««*«  J— n«y-  Cars  are  tower  la  price 
teiaf  Deeenbcr  ami  Jaaoary  than  any  siher 
ttee.  IMt  cars.  1»1«-1915-1»14  naMs-Baa*. 
rters.  Toorlnfl  Cars.  Llmaoslnes.  Trucks.  Delivery 
Wafens,  etc.    A  few  specials. 

^•^.•i?  Tonrln«  *  Boa<lat«ra.....915«  np 

£a«llln«a  nnd  Ilnpa .MOO  no 

&  H.  F.  Mid  StadeVnkora |l7d  np 

Hndaona  nnd  Bnleka _t^  iS 

Ck^laaoraand  Orerlanda OMO  np 

Wlatona  nnd  Pnokarda. osoa  np 

Hnynea  4fe   Peerleaa ....«aoo  np 

Reo  A  Paoknrda %z—  np 

f""""""-  *■  »•■«« fSOO  np 

Jltaejr  Bnaaea  A  Tnieka i»oo  np 


WRITE  TODAY 

For  our  new  caUlog  B  giving  prices  on  every 
style  and  auto  manufactured,  together  with 
valuable  Information  for  the  automobllist. 

Roman  Auto  Co.,  Inc. 

203-205  N.  Broad  St.,        Pkiladelpiua 


Worth  While  Suggestions 
Clean  up  the  incubators  with  hot 
water  and  good  strong  soapsuds,  wash- 
ing all  Interiors.  Light  the  lamps  for 
48  hours  and  dry  them  thoroughly.  Dis- 
infect with  any  good  germicide.  What 
a  difference  a  coat  of  varnish,  put  on  at 
small  cost  in  a  few  moments,  will  mak^ 
in  the  appearance  of  your  incubator. 

Fresh,  clean  drinking  water  is  better 
only  a  few  minutes  each  day,  than  foul 
water  all  day.     Ever  reason  it  out? 

Nothing  succeeds  like  success — if  you 
have  found  a  good  method  stick  to  it. 
Changes  are  dangerous  unless  proven 
safe. 

More  is  learned  by  personal  contact 
than  by  reading.  Observation  lends  to 
written  thought  its  actuality,  while  writ- 
ten thought  assists  observation. 

Outdoor  brooders  are  well  painted 
when  you  buy  them— like  your  houses 
they  need  the  same  protection.  A  coat 
of  paint  will  keep  the  cracks  closed  and 
save  the  cost  of  oil  and  many  a  chick. 


What  We  Are  Asked 


Raise  Belgian  Hares 

The  Belgian  Hare  Industry  is  the  great  coming 
industry  of  this  country.  The  Belgian  Hare  will 
help  the  poor  man  to  reduce  his  food  bill  as  he  is 
the  ekeapoat,  oaaleat  and  most  proataklo 
food  furnishing  animal  to  raise.  His  meat  ia  far 
superior  to  chicken  in  nutrition  vahje. 

Send  for  free  folder  and  price  list  or  10  cents  for 
beautifully  illustrated  and  descriptive  Hare  cata- 
logue.   Stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

Reading  Hare  Farm 

.-  n*»Of'«»«»o'*««'  ""ci  Braeder  of 

IM^lalai  lares  aid  Hemish  Giaits 

F.  T.  WlBERG 
WEST  ST.,  READING.  MASS. 


Feedlnar  <laeation — R.  M.  J.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, writes :  •'Wni  corn  meal  and  sonr  milk 
keep   chicks   healthy   and    make    them   grow?" 

Hardly.    Corn  meal  as  a  diet  is  death 
dealing   in    the    main.        Sour   milk    is 
nature's   corrective   and   germicide,   but 
it.  cannot  compensate  for  the  overtaxing 
of  the  digestive  system  caused  by  corn 
meal.     Corn  meal  is  not  a  natural  food 
for  chickens — it  is  man's  substitute  for 
the  natural  seeds  and  other  feedstuffs 
found   by  the  hen  and  her  chicks.     A 
ration  of  5  lbs.  of  en    meal,  5  lbs.  of 
wheat  bran,  3  lbs.  of  middlings,  IV^  lbs. 
of  ground   hulled   oats,   with    %   lb.   of 
fine  beef  scrap  (the  beef  scrap  after  the 
tenth  diy)  with  sour  milk  to  drink,  will, 
with    chick    size    cracked    corn,    3    lbs., 
cracked  wheat  2  lbs.,  cracked,  rolled  or 
pin  head  oats  1   lb.,  keep  the  constitu- 
tionally good  chicks  going  at  a  good  rate. 
Cracked  barley,  KafBr  com,  millet  seed 
and  rape  seed  will  assist,  through  the 
fattening   qualities    of   the    barley    and 
Kaffir  corn  and  tonic  properties  of  the 
millet  and  rape,  help  the  ration. 


l(aich£tir3hnough 

THIS  was  what  OldTnisty 
Incubator  did  for  Bessie 
Warrenof  Tryon.  Neb.  Pretty 
rood  record  don't  you  think  7  And  when 
you  consider  that  you  can  get  Old  Trusty 
for  less  than  |10,  It's  a  pretty  low  cost 
per  year  of  service.    Back  of 

OldTnisly 

there's20years  of  Johnson  "knowhow" 
pins  the  experience  of  about  650.000 
satisfied  owners.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  more  owners  than  any 
other.  Makes  biff  batches  easy  in  cold 
est  weather. 

Write  ler  This  ITh^a 
136-PageBoekfrtX 

and  let  me  tell  yon  why  chicken 

profits  come  so  easy  with  Old 

Trusty.    Still  less  than  flO.  freight 

paid  east  of  Rockies— a  little  more 

farther  west.    Write  today. 

H.H.JOHNSON 

Me  Me  Johnson  Co. 

I  j  Clay  Ccatcr.  Ncbw 


As  Dependable  as  a 
Hen*8  Instinct 

The  Hall  Cotonr  Brooder  ii  so  senciriTe  to  chicks'  tempenmte  nee^to 
It  all  bat  think«foithem,brooatS««  chick.,  the  pretiksl  limh  with 
one  brooder,  at  fael  expente  ol  45c.  a  week.  Oridaai  coal  heated 
coloay  brooder— eurketed  by  the  H»ll  Companr  rean  betore  any  other 

LIU 

Oood  lsy.n  and 
breeders  ar.  rang.  rmiMd. 
With  ehaap,  portebla  brooder  houna.  nsafel  an  jeer, 
yoe  ean  brood  hardy,  hMlthj  chicki  In  tha  Bald  with  tU 


BLUE  MOUHTMH  POULTRY  FARM 

Pure  bred  8.  C.  White  Orpingtons.  »3.00  per  13 

C.  White  L»homs.  11.50  per  13  eggs.      F^ilf  pnt;^  aiwr 

June  1st.     James  P.  Achenbach,  R.  l,  Wind  Gap  Pa^ 


-:;—-.  >•»  •*»  *•»  •«.  Thoroughbred  Rocks,  Wy- 
andottes, Reds,  Leghorns.  Hamhuras,  19  varieties. 
Oatafogue.  W.  Orpiagtona,  Houdann,  Campines.  Ll«ht 
Brahmas.  1».  |l;  ao,  »2.     8.  K.  Mohr,  CoopenHwgJhk. 

SiBERIANHARElT^^^ 

Send_26  cents  for  booklet  and   price  Ike 


aoimal.    ^. 
SIkerIa 


tilton,  Cai 


ea  poultry  plant  M.  Taakonkana.  JVowarClM. 


'fi 


MFARIBTim.    Fine  chickena,  ducka,  tnrkeya. 
Wock  and  egss.     Low  prices.    Big  new  llhiatrased  dr. 

e,  lOai    ■ 


enlar  Free.    John  K.  Ueatwole,  Harrison  bo  ry,  Va 


S.  C.  trtwi  Lef  hms  «^^f,:rSi^»-^ 

R.  «,    ROTBRTOWB,  PA. 


WMle  Afrleai  Colieis  SS^^nn'Sl  STk 

kwr  sale.     MUtoa  P.  tickloy,  BtraaksirW,  Fa. 

M  tAU— HlCm  CIRARB  RITF17S  RRR  RRI^ 
1  ClIAir  HARBS.  Price  reasonable.  Homer 
■■ .  a  pair.  R  HOX<I.RT.FInelaad,  B.  J. 


Our  Barter 


Thte  column  Is  for  onr  Snfaecrihers  only— no  Beal 
^*ate  Agenta,  Dealers  or  Manufacturers.  2  centa  per 
v^erd;  no  advertisement  leas  than  fiO  cents. 

Waatod  pealtioTr  aa  manager  of  large  farm,  prefer- 
"     sbly  in  flouth  or  West.     Am  American,  aae  a, 
■gwly  lemperanoe.  For    full    parti  cakrs    address, 
g»WAM>  Howaa.  R.  6.  Qstawksa.  Pa. 

l^•».••^l•.    Prince  Henry  Seed  Potatoes,  free  *roin 
all  dksaae.  raised  In  Lehigh  County  OrsTd  SoU. 
-  - .  Ite  for  prtoea.     Bbbt  C  SarTosa,  Palrvtew  Track 
'arm,  R.  1.  Coplay,  Pa. 


Write  for  pi 
'arm,  R.  1. 

W»"t«*  a  housekeeper  on  term  for  widower  aad 
7  „  son  M  years  old.    Good  " 


i-  H-  Badm,  R.  1.  n^as.  Pa. 


iMme  for  right  woman. 


P*'  ■sOo-t  hroodem,  l  Incubator.  2  bone  ghuSin, 
■      1  feed  cotter,  cnj^rs  and  l  Mcycle.      Aubcb* 
RonaKHosK,  MO  Horatio  St.,  Poaxsutawocy.  Pa. 


tlOOO  bays  my  «  Sere  farna,  «  rooin  dwHliac, 

Z  -5.??^  •*£•  ^**^  V*^'  ^r  hoaba^  Is  bUnd, 
s«  selllnc.  Mabv  C  Ktvsiaan.  R.  i.  Kortb  Baa 


All 


A.  P.  L.  asks.  In  The  Practical  Farmer 
for  Dec.   15th,   1915,  for  a  remedy  and 
preventive  for  roup.     I  will  tell  how  I 
cured  about  40  pullets  of  my  own  that 
had    roup    badly;    heads    swollen,    eyes 
nearly  closed,  etc..  I  used  permanganate 
of  potash  but  it  did  no  good  so  far  as 
I  could  see.  I  thought  I  would  be  obliged 
to  get  rid  of  the  whole  lot,  but  thought 
I  would  try  one  more  remedy,  so  I  put 
a  small  teaspoonful  of  tincture  of  aconite 
in  6  quarts  of  their  drinking  water.    I 
put  an  even  teaspoonful  of  flour  of  sul- 
phur in  an  iron  spider,  wet  it  with  kero- 
sene,  then   lighted    it  and   smoked  the 
house,  hens  and  all.     The  door  of  the 
house  was  left  open.     I  gave  them  only 
water  with  the  aconite,  and  burned  the 
sulphur  every  day,  and  sometimes  twice 
a  day.     The  pullets  soon  commenced  to 
improve.     The  cockerels,  when  I  killed 
them  In  October,  were  as  fine  birds  as  I 
ever   dressed.     The   pullets   commenced 
to  lay  in  September  and  are  still  at  It. 
My  birds  show  no  sign  of  disease,  and 
have  not  for  a  long  time.     I  continued 
this  treatment  for  several  weeks.     The 
house  they  are  in  is  15x16  feet,  and  Just 
a  roof— what  we  call  an  "A"  house.— 
O.  8.  W.,  New  Hampshire. 

[This  is  O.  K.  unless  some  one  who 
reads  should  fail  to  leave  the  door  open 
when  producing  sulphur  fumes.— The 
Editor.] 


HALL  COLONY  BROODER 

th*  orivi-al  eotony  broodar  that  br<w<U  up  to  SCO  chieki  mai^t.  rbMper 
than  oo.-t.BUi  th.  nanib«r  ean  b.  raiMd  und.r  any  tmall  Sock   ayttrai 
Built  foi  practical  ■.rvkw:  haa  53"  roaad  hoT.r.  aaaily  raia«i  on  pallaya^ 
,       dMachabl.  f.lt  curtaiaa;  eaa«  Iron  alo**.  r«TolTin(  triaognlar  gratoa 
cut  out  aahM  or  elinkan:  tr.  pot  csrriM  14  hoora'  fu.i— no  nia«auD« 
DMdwl:  ooallBff.  ihakinc,  sab  remoral  witboet  raiainc  borar— no  rhillwl 
ehieka.  no  sea;  thcrmoatet  ahaolat.  in  trmpOTatar.  oootrol;  rateletor  perta 
(•w,  poaiti**— ao  dalicata  b.ariii(t.count<>rpoiM  walfhta.  eooipUeatad  I.* 


Ran  Inmbaiora 

ar.     in      wctioni  — 
"»xJ4lM"  oyer 


Rend  Ftor  Prae 
Brooder  Literatnre 

— tolU  bMt  aad  chMpaat 
way   to  brood    healthier, 

Srst^i  '"'li'  ^  ,"««^>.i  'f.n;;.r.  ^  m^„j 

».    HaJl  —  and    why;   fra^  eooaUucttoo    plana    for    maiiT    i 
chMply  bu.lt  br.«d«r  ho«UM.  ^^  ' 

Write  for  Free  Book  aboni  Hal 

Oriciaai  and  needard  matuinoth:  rapaeitlaa  l.as  to 
90.100  «ff«.  Tha  oa.  Diachin.  of  abaofet.  reUaMlN*  ia 
prartiral  prodoeMoa  aad  p.rf ormaac.  —  Mad  by  a^..^  ga*. 
c— ful  poultrymea.  siaH  .mall  mmI  gruw  wia  th.  HaO 
i»»o  Um  pruStabl.  bwia«.  „f  coaaaawL  Uaehi.c 

Lllllllllilllllllllillli 


30  Days  Free  Trial | 


Hai  Caloaj  Brooder  $30 


■ast,Md. 


The  capon   Is  gladdening  the  paUte 
and    pocketbook   of  the  chicken   raiser^ 
who  had   foresight  enough  to  caponiie 
instead  of  letting  the  matter  go. 


Maffic  Bioador  $18 


uJ"!^  *r^*  *^'  **'*^*'*'  '*  '•  y*""'  ^**^  **'*^  ^"y^  «  ^raodbr  lelect  on«  that 
will  hold  the  fire  continuously,  maintain  an  even  temperature  and  not  leak  ns.  Chicks 
will  not  thrive  with  gat. 

B^ya  6roo</«riMM  ap«r/«c«#rafo— oncthat  will  clean  all  the  dead  ashes  ontwithotit 
poking  the  fire  from  the  top.  Tkm  HBI  Coltmy  and  Mnfsc  Brmodmn  hove  no  equal  for 
quality  and  efficiency.  Wm  fMraafoo  tK*m.  Will  cheerfully  refund  the  money  after 
30  days  tnaJ  if  they  do  not  do  all  we  claim.      WHi*  fdmy  for  circular  describing  same. 

jl  UNITED  BROODER  CO^  ^2  BmXImrvm  Atroiuo,  TRENTON,  N.  J 


% 


THE   PRACTICAU   farmer 


February  1,  1916. 


February  1,  1916. 


THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER 


i 


^(fogRipPEMENCE  POOL)) 


••Experience  is  the  best  teacher."  This  Experience  Pool  is  a  twlce-a-month  Farmers'  Institute  for  the  ex- 
thanxe  of  practical  ldea»  bv  practical  farmers.  We  want  them  to  give  their  experience,  as  well  as  suKKest 
topics  for  future  discumion.  We  publish  this  departnu'nt  so  that  all  may  have  the  heueflt  of  the  tangible, 
•racttcal  experience  of  others  on  every  sulject  pertaining  to  the  farm.  Let  all  contribute.  A  cash  prize 
•f  12  00  will  be  paid  for  the  best  contribution,  91.00  for  the  sec-ond  and  50  cents  for  each  other  contribution 
•ublished.  The  only  condition  is  that  you  ere  a  yearly  subscriber  to  the  pai>er.  Write  on  one  side  of  paper 
»nl\  On  upper  left  hand  corner  mark  plainly  the  number  of  the  topic  you  write  al)Out.  Articles  on  all 
ldple»  must  be  In  our  hands  at  least  16  days  l)efore  date  of  publication.  Do  not  forget  to  suggest  ahead 
l^iites  fbr  discussion.     Address  all  communications  to  "Experience  Pool."    The  Practical  Farmer.  Piiila.,  Pa. 


Topic  No.  1189,  Feb.  15. — Give  Your  Experl- 
-MCQ    in     Hatching    Eggs    with     Incubators. 
Ten  Why  You  Prefer  Them  to  Hens. 

T-OWC  No.  1190,  March  1.— With  What  Truck 

(^ops    Have    You    Been    Most    Successful? 

(live    In    Detail    Method    of    Growing    and 

^Korketing. 

tOPrt?  No.  1191,  March  15.— What  Live  Stock 

■   n«ve  You  Found  to  be  the  Most  Profitable? 

Tett    Briefly    Your    Method    of    Feeding   and 

Cartng  for   it   from   Birth   to   Maturity. 


Rock  Bottom 
Roofing  Prices 


Positively  greatest  rooflns  offer 


Be  sure 

write  Im  the  biff  Edwards  RooAng 


ooet  lea*  and  oaUast  3  ordinary  roofs 
I— eatlast  boildlnB  itaelf— no  painting 
t-  fire-  and  rust-proof; 


loaU 

,    ildinjr  itaelf— no 

lor  refwirs;  rot-  fire-  and  rust-propi; 
LsMiMitssil  HBhtMlns-pro^  Re- 


duces  insarance, 


JteoChw'er 


B.  L.  H.,  Alpine,  N.  Y. — It  is  about 
16  years  since  I  began  using  a  wide  tired 
farm  wagon.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
tools  bouglit,  and  has  been  used  the 
most.  Has  never  cost  a  cent  for  repairs, 
except  a  new  tongue,  and  is  apparently 
good  for  more  years  yet  than  the  owner. 
From  the  time  the  cattle  go  into  the 
barn  until  the  grass  comes  again  it 
takes  a  good  load  of  manure  to  the  field 
every  day,  rain  or  shine,  snow  or  cold, 
excepting  on  the  Sabbath.  After  the 
sheep  pens  are  cleaned  the  stone  rig 
goes  on  and  several  hundred  loads  of 
rock,  field  stones  and  gravel  are  hauled 
around  the  farm  and  on  the  highway. 
About  June  15th  the  hay  rigging  has  its 
turn,  and  something  like  200  loads  of 
hdy,  grain  and  corn  go  to  the  barn  be- 
fore winter. 

Around  the  farm  it  16  a  jewel  and  is 

in  use  very  nearly  every  day  the  year 

f|fi.    Some  three  or  four  years  ago  (up  around,   but  as   a   vehicle   for   highway 

'  "  ^«— J   transportation  it  is  a  failure  on  our  dirt 


tonk  No.  11 88.- Will  You  Uae  Wide  or 

I  f||«Tow    Tires    on   Your   Wagons    This 

' Y«ar,  and  Why?     Give  Any  Interestinf 

l^^perience   You  May   Have   Had    with 

K^!fc.  R.,  Qalion,  O. — This  topic  Is  one 
^l3||ij^  apparently,  is  not  as  much  thought 
^  m,  it  ought  to  be,  as  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  is  very  apparent  in  many 
ibstanc'es.  In  my  case  I  would  say  I 
oi^k  it  of  enough  importance  to  have 


Samples  & 

Roofing  Booh 


FREE  Rooffino  Booksi^^' 

BeoChiater  Steel  Shinslea.V-Crimp, 
Oprrasated.  Standing  Seam,  Paint- 
•dorGidvanised  direct  to  jroa  at 
rock  bottom  factory  prices.  Write 
tor  Freiffht  Prepaid  offer:  k>weat 

THK  CDWARDS  MPO.  CO. 
t».9U  raw  St.  ClMiMiti.  •. 


i 

I 


NEW  SPREADER 
lOKFREE 


Thin  2S0  pace 
four-color  pro- 
cess  printed 
boolc  is  more  than  a  catalogr.  It  tells 
the  story  of  what  proper  manare 
spreading  wiQ  do  in  dollan  and  cents. 
Just  drop  me  a  postal  to  the  address 
'  below  and  I  will  send  this  book  to 
yon  at  once.  I  want  you  to  know  all  about  the 
value  of  the  manure  crop.  The  big  book  will 
tell  you  in  detail  about  new  styles  and  sises  of 
epreaders  and  spreader  boxes  we  build,  and  give 
yoQ  in  addition  a  complete  list  of  oar 


I 

• 

I 


La  Grippe 

Cause,  Prevention  and  Cure  by  Dr.  timer  Leo 

^f'th:  Health  Culture  Magai^ine 

is  one  of  maiijr  intereiting  feature*  in  »hc  February 
issue.  Everj  month  it  ii  a  mine  of  valuable  infor- 
mation on  health  topics. 

11.00  a  year;  16  c«nt«  m  namber. 

Six  months  "On  trial"  for  35  cents. 

Send  now.     Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Healtk  Caltwrc.  278  St  Janes  BUIt..Ncw  Yark 


^hen  I  only  had  a  narrow  tired 
fOn)  It  was  necessary  to  procure  a 
n^ew;  or  safer  wagon  for  heavy  hauling, 
sll^  4-inch. tired  wagon  was  purchased 
for  *fi5 — a  handy  general  farm  and  grain 
hauling  wagon,  not  the  high  nor  the  low, 
but  the  middle  height,  and  I  have  heard 
erous  congratulations  (from  those 
ave  borrowed)  over  my  choice.  I 
aiaRPave  a  2-inch  tired  wagon  that  i9 
lieejPwhen  necessity  requires,  which,  as 
1^  rute.  is  when  I  must  do  some  hauling 
over  other  than  pike  roads,  when  the 
roadB  are  nearly  impassable  with  a  wide 
tired  wagon,  As  otfr  county  is  pretty 
w«ll  piked  the  wide  tire  is  preferred  for 
All  road  hauling..  The  narroW'  tired 
wagon  came  very  handy  during  thresh- 
ing and  grain  hauling  season  the  past 
summer  and  fall,  as  the  fields  were  very 
soft.  In  many  cases  even  the  wide-tired 
wagons  sinking  to  plow  depth;  then  the 
narrow  wheels  pulled  through  easier 
than  the  wide,  as  the  wide  wheels  really 
cut  a  ditch  3Vj  or  4  Inches  wide.  In 
which  a  small  tile  drain  could  be  laid. 

With  tires,  as  with  many  other  things. 
It  Is  "circumstances  alter  cases."  and  It 
Is  a  feood  idea  to  have  both  on  hand,  and 
where  two  cannot  be  had  the  narrow 
tires  go  through  heavy  mud  easier  than 
the  4-lnch  tires. 


roads.  ( I  have  one  of  the  regular  2-lnch 
tires  for  hauling  to  market.)  On  good 
roads  It  runs  fairly  well,  but  good  roads 
here  are  scarce.  By  the  time  the  roads 
are  settled  from  the  regular  summer 
grading  and  ditching  the  fall  rains  are 
here,  and   on   soft  or  slippery  roads  It 


To  g«t  rid  of  rwAt  tfof 


RIDOFRATS 


Non-Poisonoas.  Guaranteed  to  destroy  the 
rat  and  mouae  pest  from  eomcribs.bins.pool- 
try  booses,  stables .  etc.  No  results,  no  pay. 
Box  lOo;  OoB.  boxeo  $t  east  of  Miss. ;  $1.M 
waat  of  Mlaa.  If  your  dealer  can't  aapply  joa 
order  dlr««t.  WrUm/or  eataloo.  it  (•<<•  (A«  tUrt, 
Berc*Bear4Mfg.0s.«iri««tri.,B'klyB..H.T. 


The  Farm  You  Want 

Vou  can  easily  find,  where  you  want  it  and  at  the 
price  von  want  to  pay,  through  "Strout's  l.ateBt  Farm 
BarRsinB. "  a  bl«(lluRtrated  catalogue  of  money-makinR 
farms.  Great  variety  in  size  and  price  throughout  the 
East  and  Houth.  copy  mailed  free.  E.  A.  Mtrout  Farm 
Asency,  Dept.  1880,  Land  Title  Bldg..  Fblladelphla.  Pa. 


■  NEW  1916  LOW  PRICES  I 

H  and  seOinarplans  and  long  terms,  ■padsl  »r«».  ■ 
^  ostttoa  from  now  until  seeding  time.  Also,  no  ^ 
^  money-down     and   a-year-to-pay   terms.     Five  ^ 

I  other  selling  plans.  These  sprraders,  built  in  our  ^ 
own  factory  by  the  thousands,  have  enabled  as 
to  steadily  lower   spreader   prices  to  these  un- 
parallad  ngtirea. 


! 


Light  draft,  two  horses  handle  it;  low  down,  ■ 
doable  chain  drive,  cut  under  front  wheeb,  chan-  ■§ 
nel  steel  frame,  tmaaed  like  a  steel  bridge,  steel  ^ 
tongue,  endless  apron,  force  feed;  top  of  box  ^p 
only  42  inches  high,  with  oar  improved  Model  ^ 
V-rake  and  all  steel  neater,  which  makes  a  finer  ■ 
and  wider  spreading  macluM  than    ever.  Ship-  ■ 


spreading _ 

ed  from  Waterloo.  Kansss  City,  St.  Paul.  Coun 
cil  Bluffs  snd  Chicaco.  My  new.  1916  easy  sell- 
ing plans,  cash  or  l^me,  are  fully  described  in 
my  book,  which  is  mailed  for  the  asking.  Write 
today. 

Wm.  fialleway  Co.   lox  6M    WglMrtoo.  Iowa 


I 


Makes  Big  CROPS 


Seed  Potatoes 

The  leading  varieties  from  the  most  favored  potato 
growiuK  Ki-ctioii  iu  tlie  couutry.      Wrtle  for  piicet«. 

B.  H.  Wallingf  ord,  Auburn,  Maine 


H.  S.  B.,  Wooster,  O. — An  experience 
of  25   years  has  more  than   proved  the 
advisability  of  wide  tires  as  a  satisfac- 
tory arrangement   for  the   farm   wagon. 
The  proper  width  Is  4   inches,  and  the 
helghth  of   wheels  should  be   30   Inches 
front  and  32  Inches  rear.       The  metal 
wheel  Is  best  for  several  reasons — no  re- 
setting of  tires;  not  affected  by  hot  sun 
or  rain;  will  last  a  lifetime  If  kept  well 
painted  at  the  junction  of  spokes  with 
the  hub.  otherwise  they  will  rust  off  at 
that  point.    The  young  farmer  who  finds 
it  necessary  to  economize  in  the  number 
of    implements    he    needs    to    purchase, 
should  buy  a  high  wheeled  narrow  tired 
wagon  for  road  purposes^  and  a  set  of 
metal    wheels   to   fit   this    vehicle.     The 
above  sizes  are  Just  right,  and   mighty 
handy   for  all  the  varied  operations  on 
the   farm,   and   will  do  equally   well  on 
dl^.  solid  dirt  or  paved  roads:   but  are 
very    disappointing    on    any    degfree    of 
muddy  roads,  as  the  tires  will   pick  up 
mud  and  make  the  draft  nearly  equal  a 
■led.    The  price  of  a  set  of  metal  wheels 
Is  reasonable,  and  with  the  high  wheels 
make  a  complete  outfit  for  every  condi- 
tion of  farm  hauling.    The  difference  of 
18  inches  in  height  of  box  and  ladders 
makes   a  decided   advantage   In   ease  of 
handling  hay  and  grain,  corn  and  pota- 
toes.    The  road  wheels  should  be  excep- 
tionally high  for  light  draft  in  hauling 
grain  and  stock  to  market,  cement  and 
gravel  for  concrete. work,  lime  and  fer- 
tilizers for  soil  Improvement.  The  chang- 
ing of  wheels  Is  easily  done  and  amounts 
to  little  more  than  the  act  of  greasing. 
A  neighbor  ordering  a  set  of  wheels  at 
the  same  time  concluded  a  6-inch  tread 
would  be  better;  he  was  mistaken.  After 
continued    use    for    the    foregoing   time 
one    wheel    Is    still    doing   service,    the 
others  having  been  replaced  within  the 
past  two  years.     A  long  experience  has 
proved  the  foregoing  statements  to  be 
intensely  practical  and  satisfactory. 


VL 1916  Buggy  Book 


Just  mail  mo  coupon  below  with 
your  name  and  address  and  I'll 
send  you  my  new  1916  Buggy  Book — 
■ythe  greatest  vehicle  catalog  ever 
5^ printed.   Shows  150  stunning  new 
styles  and  explains  my  special 
price- splitting,  money- saving 
offer  to  1916  Buggy 
Buyers.  Send  the 
coupon  today. 
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A  Wonderful 
Book  for  Buggy  Buyers 

My  new  Catalog  offers  you  the  greatest  assortment 
^^^  of  high  grade  buggies  ever  put  out  by  any  factory.    It  is  a  big  "^^ 

V    book  (7V^xl2yi  inches)  handsomely  printed  on  fine  paper,  profusely  illustrated  and 
,f #  richly  colored.   TeUs  how  well  every  part  of  my  famous  SPLIT  HICKORY  BUGGIES  are 
'^  made — shows  more  styles  and  bigger  bargains  than  you  will  find  in  20  stores.  A  penny  postal 
#  brings  this  wonderful  display  right  to  your  own  door.    No  matter  when  you  e3q)ect  to  buy,  send 
/  for  my  book  now;  I  want  you  to  nave  a  copy  of  this  big  book  right  away.  It  will  make  you  a  better 
'  judge  of  buggies  and  buggy  values.    It  will  convince  you  that  Phelps  will  not  only  sell  you  a  better 
buggy— a  genuine  Split  Hickory— but'that  I  can  and  will  save  you  $20  to  $40  by  my  direct  from  factory, 
special  price-splitting  offers  for  1916.    Write  for  this  big,  free  book  today. 

SPUT  HICKORY 
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Vehkles  are  famous  the  world  over  for  beauty  of  style,  excellence  of  workmanship,  light  running,  easy  riding 
and  long  service.    Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  them  are  now  rolling  over  the  roads.    Everybody  knows  that 
the  name  "SPLIT  HICKORY"  on  a  buggy  is  a  mark  of  the  highest  quality.  For  16  years 
I  have  been  putting  into  these  vehicles  the  finest  materials  and  the  most  expert 

workmanship  I  could  find.    I  have  made  "Split  Hickory"  a  name  which  my      ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
customers  are  proud  to  show.  My  new  1916  selling  plan  cuts  prices  more  than    ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^HMTAIM 
ever.    Gives  unequaled  bargains  in  150  new  styles.    Saves  you  $20  to  $40  on  ^^^^^^^^^^SS^^Hiu^! 
your  new  rig.    My  free  catalog  tells  how  it  is  possible  to  sell  you  a  genuine  Split    \       I  \  /  ^^K^ir^H  ^^ 
Hickory  this  year  M  low  as  I39.2S.   And  remember  that  on  every  %>Ut  Hickory  I  cive  \      I   \/    ^^^^^^■l     (m 


« 


30  Days  Free  Road  Tost  and  2-yoar  Guaranloo 


You  take  no  chances.    I  let  you  pick  out  the  rig  you  want  and  drive 
it  30  days  over  your  own  roads — under  your  own  conditions — before 
you  decide.    I  prove  the  quality.    I  prove  the  value.    You  test  the 
x.-».«jt»^  ^^^        tiaforcoinfort,lightrunning,ityleaiuiworkman«hipfrom 
~/W>  ^W-^r^^        top  to  t  i  rp«  at  my  ri«k.    Be  sure  to  write  for  my  big  free 
'%*'C^  iSflk  ^Wjl.        ^16  Buggy  Book  before  you  buy.  A  postal  will  bring 
^jfe^V*^^^^        k  free,  postpaid.  S«nd  today.  See  for  younelf  the 
^      4^^^V^  ^.^^A.       nwoey  you  can  save..  Addreaa 

X^^X'V^T^      THE  OHIO  OAIHUOE  MFO.  CO. 


•<atio«    ft,  ColumlMs,  O. 

If  yo«  •■•  latereatod  ta  » iMw  Vkrm  Wmc- 
«•  sr  •  mrm  Mt  of  Hmimm.  b*  man  to 


^V  ^^^_^^  Mk  (or  my  BpoetAl  rmrm  Wagoa 

^SS^£::'"m- 


\^  <^4miiii 


Is  a  terror.     Watching  the  wheels  care-   fields   than   the   narrnw    <.n/i   t^^  ^*u 
fully  under  a  load  It  looks  as  If  the  tire  advantage  is  thPv«7J^'t hi  h    ^*  *'J*'^'' 

over^  every    atone    anywhere    near    the  jlK>„ght  a  oomion  wagon  t.fh  »ideTrei 

The  roads  here  are  all  roanded  high  m,.e°Xr  ,Sf  n>lX  Joad*'rdUco''ver'J5 
and  kept  there  with  hones.    A  wide  tired  something  that  I  had  never  dreamed  b^ 


wagon  Is  out  of  place  during  the  hauling 
season  on  top  of  these  ridges.  But 
around  the  farm  there  is  nothing  like 
them  for  every-day  use.  Mine  Is  high 
enough  to  draw  easily,  low  enough  to 
load  easily,  and  strong  enough  to  stand 
anything.  Nevertheless  one  needs  two 
wagons  until  such  time  as  we  all  have 
hard   surfaced   roads  to  market. 


N,  B,  S.,  Everittstown,  N.  J.— For 
the  past  tea  years  we  have  used  both 
wide  and  narrow  tired  wheels.  \Ve  could 


fore,  r  found  out  It  made  much  harder 
pulling  and  wore  out  the  team  sooner 
than  the  narrow,  and  I  was  sadly  disap- 
pointed and  sold  it  as  soon  as  1  could 
I  also  found  out  that  the  low,  wide 
wheels  took  more  grease  and  were  also 
harder  on  the  wagon  box  than  the  nar- 
row tires  whose  diameter  Is  greater. 

If  I  could  have  only  one  of  them  I 
would  take  the  narrow,  as  It  has  many 
advantages  over  the  wide  tire,  but  1 
will  mention  only  two  or  three  main 
points.     The  first  i.oint  Is  that  the  nar 
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not  get  along  without  both  kinds  of !  row  tires  have  less  resistance  against 
wneels  Either  kind  has  Its  advantages  the  ground  than  the  wide,  and  also  the 
and  disadvantages.  For  heavy  loads  narrow  has  a  greater  diameter  there- 
when  the  ground  Is  soft  and  very  wet !  fore  It  means  an  easier  pull  tliaa  the 
we  like  our  narrow  tired  high  wheels  wide,  no  matter  how  bad  or  muddy  the 
best,  as  they  do  not  pick  up  the  mud  and  road  may  be.  The  other  point  Is  that 
water  like  the  wide  tires,  and  they  do  the  narrow  tire.  I  believe  Is  the  better 
not  slide  or  skid  like  a  sled  runner,  often  road  builder.  I  used  to  think  that  the 
pushing  the  ground  In  front  as  the  low  narrow  tire  was  more  destructive  to 
wide  tired  wheels  often  do  In  very  wet.  good  roads,  and  when  I  saw  a  man  drlv- 
deep  mud.     The  narrow  tire  cuts  down   ing  four  horses  to  his  wagon  alone  over 


deep  to  the  solid  ground,  when  ground 
is  wet,  as  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 
The  narrow  tire  also  makes  deep  ruts, 
which  the  rain  water  often  follows  and 
make  deep  gullies.  The  wide  tire  firms 
the  soil,  and  packs  It  so  hard  that  It  Is 
difficult  to  plow. 

Our  team  seems  to  take  the  same  load 
over  a  wet,  soft  field,  where  the  horses 
sink  in  from  6  to  8  inches,  with  greater 
ease  than  they  do  with  lower  wide  tired 
wheels.  On  solid  ground  we  prefer  the 
low,  wide  tired  wheels.  But  to  fit  the 
condition  of  the  roads  and  the  kind  of 
hauling  to  be  done,  In  our  experience  we 
find  It  not  only  necessary,  but  very  con- 
venient to  have  both  the  high,  narrow 
tired  wheels  and  the  low,  wide  tired 
wheels.  The  medium  high,  narrow  tired 
wagon  and  the  low-down  (not  too  low), 
wide  tired  wagons  both  have  an  Import- 
ant placft  on  every  farm  In  order  to  meet 
the  kintf  of  hauling  to  be  done  and  the 
kind  of  voads  to  be  driven  over. 


a  soft,  wet  road  In  winter,  It  made  me 
anxious  to  get  people  to  make  a  law  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  four  horses  to  one 
wagon  when  the  road  Is  soft,  but  later  I 
got  satisfied  with  the  nature  law.  Nature 
says  if  you  are  stubborn  and  keep  on 
spoiling  the  road  I  have  a  force  to  stop 
you,  that  is  when  the  roads  become  im- 
passable. But  later  I  found  out  that 
the  narrow  tire  makes  the  crust  of  the 
road  harder  and  thicker  than  the  wide, 
therefore  such  a  road  is  most  desirable! 


J.  a.  B.,  Millville,  Pa.  —  The     next 
wagon   I   buy  will  be  for  field  work  ex- 
clusively, and  win  have  wide  tires    be- 
cause they  do  not  cut  in  so  badly  when 
the  ground  is  moist.  During  rainy  spells 
or  a  rainy  season  like  the  past  summer 
narrow    tires   cut    In   to^a    considerable 
depth  when  hauling  heavy  loads,  but  for 
road   work  I  would  not  want  anything 
but  narrow  tires,  because  this  is  a  hilly 
section-,  and  where  road   runs  over  the 
higher  land  even  narrow  tires  will  not 
cut  In  to  any  extent  whether  the  ground 
Is  wet  or  dry   (I  am  speaking  of  dirt 
roads  running  over  grave  ground).     On 
our  creek  roads,  as  we  call  them,  where 
a  road  runs  along  a  creek  and  consists 
of  stone  bottom  with  clay  on  top.  any 
loaded  wagon,  with  either  wide  or  nar- 
row tires,   will   cut  down   to  the  stones 
when  the  ground  is  moist,  and  narrow 
tires  will  not  go  any  deeper  than  wide 
ones.     If  I  were  to  choose  between  wide 
and  narrow  tires  when  the  same  wagon 
^•as  to  be  used  for  both  field  and  road 
work,  I  would  Uke  narrow  tires  for  this 
locality,  for  It  is  only  when  the  ground 
js  quite  moist  that  narrow  tires  will  cut 
in  badly  In  the  fields,  but  I  have  been 
in  localities  where  I  would  not  want  a 
narrow    tired    wagon    for    any    kind    of 
work,  because  narrow  tires  would  cut  In 
at  almost  any  time,  either  on  the  roads 
or  In  the  fields,  while  wide  tires  would 
almost  Invariably  stay  on  top.     Locali- 
ties differ  so  much  that  there  can  be  no 
nxed  rule  laid  down  as  to  best  width  of 
tires,  so  I  will  say  to  those  about  to  buy 
wagons,  get  tires  wide  enough  to  keep 
wagon  from  cutting  in  so  as  to  damage 
the  land  or  cause  extra  draft,  but   not 
too  wide,  for  when  tires  are  wide  enough 
to   keep   wagon    on    the   surface,   wider 
ones  will   only   cause  extra  draft,  with 
no  gains. 


M.  O.  B.,  Sidnaw,  Mich.— In  consid- 
ering the  question  of  farm  wagons,  I 
think  that  every  ordinary  sized  farm 
should  have  at  least  one  light  handy 
wagon  and  one  heavy  wagon.  On  both 
wagons  I  prefer  the  wide  tires.  For  a 
light  wagon  I  like  the  low  Iron  wheel 
wide  tire  handy  farm  wagon;  this  v  agon 
can  be  fitted  with  a  wagon  box  and  also 
with  a  platform  so  that  either  may  be 
used  as  occasion  demands. 

In  my  experience  with  wagons  on  the 
farm   I   cannot  conceive  of  a  single  in- 
stance In  which  the  narrow  tired  wagon 
would  be  preferred  to  the  wide  tire.    On 
hard  pavement  or  In  the  city  there  is 
probably    no   advantage    in    having    the 
wide  tire,  but  In  the  country  on  the  dirt 
roads  and   on   the  farm   It   Is  very   im- 
portant that  we  use  wide  tired  wagons. 
1  believe  It  is  a  state  law  in  some  states 
that  all  heavy  hauling  on  country  roads 
must  be  done  In  wide  tired  vehicles;  at 
any  rate,  there  Is  a  bonus  In  many  dis- 
tricts of  a  certain  reduction  In  the  road  ' 
tax  for  such   farmers  that  do  all   their 
heavy  hauling  In  wide  tired  wagons.  The 
use  of  wide  tires  Is  a  continuous  benefit 
to  the  country  road  by  always  rolling  It. 
On  the  farm  and  in  the  fields  the  wide 
tired  wagon  may  be  used  with  less  dam- 
age than  the  narrow  tire.     Narrow  tires 
carrying  a  heavy  load  cut  the  surface 
of  a  field  or  a  road,  like  a  knife,  making 
ruts,   inviting  water,  causing  washouts, 
and  thus  marring  the  field  and  ruining 
the  road. 


i>RiNCE  Albert 

the  national  Joy  smoke 

puffe  its  kindly  way  right  into  your  good  wiU 
because  it  is  so  friendly  and  cool  and  fragrant  You 
may  smoke  it  as  long  and  as  hard  as  you  like  and 
It  will  not  bite  or  parch  or  tire  your  taste  I  The 
patented  process  by  which  Prince 
Albert  is  made  Rxes  that  I 

You  smokers  should  realize  that 
the  Prince  Albert  patented  pro- 
cess is  owned  exclusively  by 
us;  that  no  other  tobacco  can 
be  like  Prince  Albert    And 
youH  find  out  how  different 
P.  A.  is  from  any  other 
tobacco  you  ever  smoked 
just  as  soon  as  you  try  it 
andknovr  foryouT" 
self  that  what  we 
tell  y^m  is  proven 
by  your  own  test! 

Buy  some  today  and 
smoke  it  in  your  old 
jimmy   pipe    or 
roll  it  into  the 
best  makin's 
cigarette  you 
^ver  put>in  yo^sr 
mouth.    It  will 
absolutely  t/e- 
lightyou! 


.    ToQpy  rmd  bam;  Set  tuty  vdtimm, 
iOct    handaom*  pound  amd  hmlf. 
Hm  humiJon    ami-in  that  fittm  eryatui- 
mlmmm  hmmUor  with  mponwrn-tHoUtmnmr  top 

thmt  hooom  tho  tobacco  m  tuck  tplmmJul  

•onditUm  -  mimmy  I  ommt^oSTodhii^l 

I.  J.  RETNOUM  TOBACCO  COMPANT,  Whttw-Sdc^  N.  C 


The  Clipper  Improved  No.  1-B 

Grain  and  Seed  Clc^^am 


L  H  Jr.,  Shelbyvllle,  HI.— I  have 
noth  wide  and  narrow  tires— wide  tires 
on  low  wheel  truck  wagon  and  narrow 
on  our  common  wagon.  I  use  either 
manure  spreader  or  hay  rack  on  the 
wide  tire  truck  wagcj.  I  think  both 
wide  and  narrow  tires  are  good    but  I 

don't     a<wf.     *k_«     ii--     ij-     ^.  ..    ' 


H.  E.  S.,  Drewrys  BIufT,  Va.— Several 
years  ago  this  state  passed  a  law  regu- 
lating the  width  of  wagon  tires,  subject 
to  adoption  of  each  county.  This  county 
adopted  the  law,  while  the  county  ad- 
joining did  not.  The  result  was  much 
confusion,  some  arrests  and  fines  Im- 
posed. The  legal  part  of  the  proposition 
was  soon  dropped,  but  the  people  having 
been  agitated  about  the  wide  tire's,  began 
using  wider  tires. 

Where  the  roads  are  even  slightly  ira- 
proved  the  wide  tires  are  the  best,  as  the 
roads  are  not  cut  as  badly  as  with  nar- 
row  tires  In  wet  weather.  But  on  muddy 
roads  I  think  the  narrow  tires  run  easier 
and  do  less  damage  because  the  narrow 
tired  wheels  will  cut  deeper  but  not  slide 
sideways  as  the  wide  ones  will.  Wide 
tired  wagons  are  not  easy  to  keep  in  the 
middle  of  a  well  rounded  road  that  is 
Icy.  The  wide  tires  are  much  the  best 
to  help  maintain  a  good  road. 

On  the  farm  I  could  not  be  Induced  to 
use  a  narrow  tire.  I  use  4-lnch  tires  on 
farm  wagons  and  3-lnch  tires  on  road 
wagon,  and  my  manure  spreader  has  5- 
inch  tires.    For  farm  use  I  would  prefer 


TTh,  MJI  hM.  prindDle  tW  ••  different  (roo.  di 
oUja^  For  jrean  it  kw  been  thorou^  tned  out  .nd 
adapted  by  tbousandi  of  the  best  farmer.,  tbe  U.  S 
Uept.  o<  Aortculture.  Ap^iculturaJ  CoUcfr*.  Eipenmentd 
F«rm.  «>d  bundred.  o<  the  k«dinc  teedMnen.  Mcd 
com  i^owers,  etc 

..^^  •?  *^  *^  "™*  •»««kinf  tM  of  the  "wrtical 
bUrt  wbKb  •ctuallv  we,«h.  every  .n-d  and  kernel. 
•rfMratinc  U>e  li«ht.  abrunkm.  immature  arrds  from  tbe 
piinnp.  heary  iraiure  aeed.  98'J  cf  whxb  wiU  lermiftat* 
under  teat.  TKu  fxant  aiorte  makra  much  <A  tb*  ittkr- 
cnce  between  crop  aucccaa  and  faiiivc. 

No  Mill  Will  Do  Good  Work  Without 
the  Right  Kind  of  Screens. 

Weftmiah  12  KrcoM  for  deaninf  utd  yadh^  all 
kinds  of  seed  pvin.  aeed  com.  all  kinds  of  dovcra. 
•Haifa,  timothy,  irilk^,  flax.  peas,  pea  beana.  cow  p(«s, 
•oy  beans,  etc.  And.  after  the  niaat  careful  study  and 
tcsu  in  actual  work,  we  guarantee  thas  acrcen  outtt  to 
be  the  beat  that  has  crcr  been  offered  with  any  nilL 
There  are  screen*  f«r  dovcr  rasnainint  bucUtora  «td 
plantain,  timothy  containinf  pepper  paMW  caeUe  feon 
«4M*t  and  other  rMi  nit  separatiaM. 

30-Day  Guarantee  of  Satisfaction  ZJSS3. 

Prtce.a«pl,te,  cMt  of  the  Mii«ia*ipppi.U3J0  cash.  FHEIGHT  PREPAID  to  yw»R.R.ita^ 

h  Siecessfol  FaralH  TbrN  Factors  in  ProHNit-tki  Sill,  tlii  yii  ni  6oN  Seel 

Tho  Uipper  Qeaner  puU  succms  within  your  rMch  by  in«Mrin«  Good  Sood. 

WHte  iM*  OMbIoc  mma  addrew  of  ■aewi  Jobtwr. 

A.  T.  FERRELL  &  CO.,  SAGINAW,  MICH. 


Th«  No,  l-B  Is 


toori  ^  *?**  ^^I  ^*'*®  "'^  *»»^«  any  wider  tires;  as  it  is  now  I  have  verv 
Siw  5?.«  ^Z.*'*!?"'^^  °r*'  L***  »«'  t  ""'^  *r*>"W«  on  sof?  lan^  any  limrS 
Wld;  hIL\  "^^u^"'*"^***'  **  ^^^  the  thf  year.  I  also  find  the  wide  tir^ 
Wide  tire,  keep  the  ground  softer  in  the  wh  Js  need  less  repai??  and  tiTe  cuttiS^ 


BIRCH  Car  ff  FREE  to  Yon! 


o^  n 


-  ^^  ^^"    ■——a  sa«  late,    AMraaa  lUMt  ifcrh.ni    vZZT 
MMHHeiMienAflH«lM..e^iL  Mt   ^^~    ^r?**T:.  f*'"a.. 
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AND  GUIDE  FR^f 
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The  practical  farmer 


February  1,  1910. 


February  1,  1916. 


7[%e*t> 


This  ia  th«  farm  women'*  own  department — for  them  and  by  them.  It  is  devoted  to  the  discuMion  ol 
topic*  ol  everyday  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practical  Farmer  invite* — and 
txpecta— you  not  only  to  write  your  experience*  on  the  topic*  under  discutsion,  but  al*o  to  pro|.o*e 
topiteaJor  future  discussions.  The  best  letter  publi*hed  herein  each  is*ue  will  be  awarded  a  prixe  of 
•ne  dollar.' and  for  each  other  letter  publi*hed  we  will  pay  fifty  cent*.     Address 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


fKBRUARY  ir>. — Tell  In  Detail  Ilow  You  Han- 
dle Your  Flock  When  Once  They  Start  to 
Lay,  Do  You  Keep  Pullets  Only,  or  Hens 
as  Well?  When  do  You  Dispose  of  the 
Malv    HirdsV 

llAKoa  1. — Tell  of  the  Plans  You  Have  for 
MPkIng  the  Home  Garden  This  Year.  De- 
scribe in  Detail  the  Methods  P^mnloyed  to 
Secure  a  Succession  of  Fresh  Vegetables 
from   Spring  lentil   Frost. 

llAnoll  15. — Tell  In  Detail  How  You  Make 
Butter. 


All  contributions  to  thm  Exehang*  must  reach 
ma  at  tmaat  IS  daya  bofor*  thm  datm  of  issue  in 
mihich  thm  topic  ia  to  be  diacuaamd. 


Tell  of  the  Different  Ways  You  Prepare 
Ham,  Bacon  and  Sausage  for  the  Table. 

Mr».  A.  D.  A.,  Trappe,  Md. — Barbe- 
fued  ham  is  nice,  done  as  follows:  Slice 
told  ham  rather  thick;  spread  both  sides 
with  prepared  mustard;  heat  butter  in  a 
pan  and  put  the  ham  in,  turn  frequently 
■ntil  nicely  browned,  then  pour  over 
ihe  slices  2  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar,  let 
ioil  up  and  serve  with  fried  apples. 

Ham  Puffs. — Take  3  ounces  chopped 
fcam,  two-thirds  teaspoonful  of  curry 
pow(ier,  1  pint  of  flour,  1  pint  boiling 
water,  4  eggs;  add  the  flour  to  the  boil- 
ing water  and  stir  until  mixture  leaves 
Ihe  sides  of  the  pan;  remove  from  flre, 
add  the  eggs  one  at  a  time;  stir  in  the 
ham  and  seasoning.  Fry  in  smoking 
fat,  a  dessertspoonful  at  a  time. 

Pios  IN  Blankkts. — Choose  good  sized 
•ysters,  drain  and  wipe  dry;  cut  bacon 
rery  thin,  wrap  a  piece  about  an  oyster 
and  fasten  with  toothpick.  Drop  these 
into  a  hot  frying  pan,  turning  until  crisp 
•n  all  sides.  Season  with  salt  and  pep- 
per.    Serve  very  hot. 


cream  or  rich  milk  so  It  will  stick  to- 
gether; bake  in  a  pan  in  the  oven  until 
brown. 

Ham  Salad. — This  is  nice  for  sand- 
wiches: 1  cupful  of  chopped  boiled  ham, 
lYj  cupfuls  of  chopped  cold  boiled  pota- 
toes and  bread  crumbs,  half  and  half, 
1  cup'ul  of  vinegar,  not  too  strong,  3 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  1  teaspoonful 
of  ground  mustard,  1  teaspoonful  of 
celery  seed,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
Beat  6  eggs,  add  to  them  the  vinegar 
and  sugar;  cook  In  a  double  boiler  until 
it  thickens,  cool  and  add  the  other  in- 
gredients, and  a  minced  onion  if  liked. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  S.  H.,  Newport  News,  Va. 
— Our  favorite  way  of  serving  sausage 
that  has  been  canned  is  to  melt  off  the 
fat.  When  hot  pour  over  it  a  cupful  of 
rich  cream;  let  cook  about  flve  minutes. 
I  use  a  cupful  of  cream  to  8  or  10  cakes 
of  sausage.  The  cream  gravy  is  more 
wholesome  for  children  than  the  fat. 

Boil  a  ham  thoroughly,  remove  skin, 
sprinkle  well  with  black  pepper  and 
sugar,  then  put  in  oven  until  nicely 
brown.  You  will  have  a  cup  or  more 
of  good  fat  drippings,  and  your  ham  will 
be  improved   in  flavor. 


Mrs.  H.  E.  S.,  Mohnton,  Pa. — We  gen- 
erally cook  our  smoked  sausages  a  little 
then  we  fry  them,  which  makes  them 
tender.  We  slice  bacon  thin  and  put 
In  the  bottom  of  a  pan  and  put  some 
cooked  beans  on  top.  then  put  in  the 
oven  until  the  beans  and  bacon  are 
brown. 

The  Soap-Making  Prizes 

Our  women  readers  will  be  interested 
in  the  result  of  Our  Home  Soap  Making 
Contest  which  closed  on  Saturday,  Janu- 
ary 15th.  There  were  between  300  and 
400  samples  of  soap  submitted,  and  cer- 
tainly we  must  compliment  the  farm 
women  on  their  soap  making  ability.  It 
was  a  hard  matter  to  select  the  prize 
winners,  but  after  more  than  a  full  day's 
work  in  examining  and  testing  the 
judges  awarded  the  prizes  as  follows:' 
1st  Prize,   $20,   Mrs.   Archie   Bathgate, 

Bloomfleld,  N.  J. 
2nd  Prize,  $15,  Mrs.  K.  A.  Miller,  Sur- 
veyor,  Pa. 
3rd    Prize,    $10,    Mrs.    R.    H.    Brodie, 

Lewis,   Ky. 
4th    Prize,    $4,    Mrs.    Albert    Winkler. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
5th,  6th  and  7th  Prizes,  $2  each. 
Mrs.  F.  P.  Herr,  Oklawaha,  Fla. 
Mrs.  Samuel  B.  Collins,  Smyrna,  Del. 
Mrs.  William   Morgan,  Grafton,  W.  Va. 

Continued  on  next  page 


L.  D.  R.,  Boonville,  Ind. — Following 
are  some  different  ways  we  like  to  pre- 
pare meats:  Ham,  either  fresh  or 
•moked,  is  good  when  boiled.  We  put  it 
Into  a  pot  or  kettle  with  enough  cold 
water  to  nearly  cover  it.  If  it  has  salt 
all  right,  if  not,  add  as  to  any  other 
meat.  Put  on  the  lid,  and  after  it  be- 
fins  to  boil  put  on  slower  fire.  Let  boil 
ilowly  until  tender.  Serve  hot  If  desir- 
ed, or  it  is  nice  cold  if  sliced  thin  and 
•erved   with    parsley   leaves. 

When  home  cured  ham  Is  smoked  and 
very  salt  we  like  to  slice  It  and  put  it 
•n  the  stove  with  enough  cold  water  to 
tover.  When  the  water  begins  to  steam 
take  the  slices  of  ham  out  and  put  in  a 
frying  pan.  Let  fry  until  crisp  and 
irown.  Letting  it  get  hot  In  the  water 
takes  out  the  salt  and  smoky  taste,  and 
when  fried  it  Is  sweet  and  delicious. 
Bacon  can  be  prepared  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Another  way  for  salt  bacon  ii  to 
trim  off  the  outside  (what  we  call  the 
rind )  and  slice  in  a  vessel  of  sweet 
milk;  allow  it  to  remain  in  milk  for 
several  hours  or  over  night,  then  take 
•ut  of  milk,  roll  In  flour  and  fry.  The 
milk  and  flour  will  form  a  nice,  brown, 
trisp  crust  on  the  meat.  After  the  meat 
is  taken  out  we  make  gravy  by  brown- 
ing flour  in  the  fat  from  the  meat  and 
■sing  the  milk  in  which  the  meat  was 
soaked. 

If  sausage  meat  is  stuffed  in  cases  In 
the  German  way,  we  like  to  put  Just  a 
little  water  In  the  skillet  with  the 
amount  of  sausage  we  think  will  be 
taten  at  a  meal,  cover  and  let  cook  un- 
til It  gets  dry,  then  let  fry  until  brown 
tn  both  sides,  or  rather  until  It  Is  done. 


R.  E.  B.,  Westfleld,  N.  Y.— We  bake 
ham  by  cutting  slices  of  ham  about  one- 
quarter  Inch  thick;  soak  in  milk,  or 
part  milk  and  part  water,  for  4  or  ^ 
hours,  then  set  on  stove  and  heat,  but 
do  not  boll;  remove  meat  and  place  In 
a  baking  pan;  bake  until  a  golden 
brown,  turn  and  brown  the  other  side. 

RoA.sT  Ha.m. — Take  the  lower  end  of 
a  ham.  a  little  more  than  a  quarter;  soak 
over  night  in  skim  milk;  in  the  morn- 
ing scrape  the  skin  clean  and  score  it, 
place  In  baking  pan,  with  cover,  add 
IV2  cupfuls  01  water,  bake  from  4  to  5 
hours  In  a  moderate  oven.  Brown  sugar 
may  be  rubbed  between  each  cut  If  de- 
sired. We  flnd  this  Is  more  delicious 
than  boiled  ham. 

Baco.x  Chowder. — Chop  Vj  pound  of 
bacon  coarsely,  fry  lightly  In  kettle,  add 
2  tablespoonfuls  of  flour;  when  brown 
add  6  chopped  potatoes  with  water  to 
cover.  Boll  45  minutes,  then  add  3  cup- 
fuls of  milk  and  3  or  4  broken  crackers; 
season  to  taste  and  serve  hot. 

Bac-o.v  and  Rice. — B«ll  1  cupful  of 
rice  until  done.  Fry  slices  of  bacon  un- 
til a  golden  brown.  Put  the  rice  on  a 
platter  and  arrange  the  bacon  around 
the  edge.  Pour  some  of  the  gravy  over 
the  rice.     Serve  hot. 

Baked  Sausage. — Make  a  crust  as  for 
biscuits,  only  not  as  rich;  place  In  a 
pie  plate  and  place  pieces  of  sausage 
on  It.  fold  the  crust  over  and  place  In  a 
moderate  oven  and  bake  slowly.  This 
is  delicious. 


UCAR 

'25lbs  984 


2f>  lbs.  best  Oranulated  Cane  Suirar  for  98c 
when  ordered,  with  other  money -saving 
Larlcin  iirooerie».  uuch  as  flour,  coffee,  tea. 
canned  vegetables,  dried  vegetables,  ham. 
bacon,  flsh,  cereals,  crackers,  preserved 
fruits,  relishes,  confectionery:  laundry 
and  toilet  supplies  of  all  kinds. 

GROCERY  BOOK 

Send  a  letter  or  postal  today  for  yonr  free 
copy.    Just  say.  "Send  me  free  a  copy  of 
Grocery  Book  No.  10742" 

Zasiem  Cot*  buffalo,  n.y. 


AHerTHal 


L 


Yes,  you  may  keep 
this  new  Edison  — and 

fonr  choice  of  records  too.  for  only  »  rinirie  dollar. 
my  the  balance  at  rate  oi  only  a  few  cenU  a  day. 

Fnnn  TmV af  Try  the  new  EdiMn  in  yoar 
■  ■  •*••  ■  ■■«■■  awn  hoiiM  be  for*  »ou  d«cid«  tn 
bar.  Havaall  th«  DswwitantartaiDmcnta,  Entertain  your 
frianda.    W*  will  sand  it  to  70a  withovt  a  p^nar  (lawn. 

"rtteTOMynlma  mnTZitr^mm  for  oar  n«w  ^mE 

and  pliiliMM  of  a«w  Ediaoa  phaaaerapha.    No  obii—Hnaa 

F.  R.  BAaMM,  gdiaaa  Hkawaprap*  Di*trHwfi-m 


This  Washer 

Must  Pay  for 

Itself. 


A  MAN  tried  to  sell  me  a  horse  once.     He  said  it  was 
a   fine   horse   and   had  nothing  the   matter   with   it 
I  wanted  a   fine    horse.       But.   I   didn't   know  any- 
thing    about    horses     much. 
And  1  didn't  know  the  man 
very  well  either. 

So  I  told  him  I  wanted 
to  try  the  horse  for  a 
month.  He  said  "AI!  right, 
but  pay  me  first,  and  I'll 
give  you  back  your  money 
if  the  horse  isn't  all  right" 

Well,  I  didn't  like  that. 
I  was  afraid  the  horse 
wasn't  "all  right"  and  that 
I  might  have  to  whistle  for 
my  money  if  I  once  parted 
with  it.  So  I  didn't  buy  the 
liorse  although  I  wanted 
it  badly.  Now  this  set  me 
thinking. 

You  see  I  make  Wash- 
ing Machines  —  the  "1900 
Gravity"  Washer. 

And  I  said  to  myself, 
lots  of  people  may  think 
about  my  Washing  Machine 
as  I  thought  about  the  horse, 
and  al>oui  the  man  who 
owned  it. 

But  I'd  never  know,  because  they  wouldn't  write  and 
tell  me.  You  see  I  sell  my  Washing  Machines  by  mail.  I 
have  sold  over  half  a  million  that  way. 

So,  thought  1,  it  is  only  fair  enough  to  let  people  try  my 
Washing  Machines  for  a  month,  before  they  pay  for  tliem, 
just  as  I  wanted  to  try  the  horse. 

Now,  I  know  what  our  "1900  Gravity"  Washer  will  do. 
I  know  it  will  wash  the  clothes,  without  wearing  or  tearing 
them,  in  less  than  half  the  time  they  can  be  washed  by 
band  or  by  any  other  machine. 

I  know  it  will  wash  a  tub  full  of  very  dirty  clothes  in  six 
minutes.  I  know  no  other  machine  ever  invented  can  do 
that,  without  wearing  out  the  clothes. 

Our  "1900  Gravity"  Washer  does  the  work  so  easy  that 
a  child  can  run  it  almost  as  well  as  a  stiong  woman,  and  it 
don't  wear  the  clothes,  fray  the  edges  nor  break  buttons  the 
way  all  other  machines  do. 

It  just  drives  soapy  water  clear  through  the  fibres  of  the 
clothes  like  a  force  pump  might. 

So,  said  I  to  myself,  I  will  do  with  my  "l900  Gravity" 
Washer  what  I  wanted  the  man  to  do  with  the  horse.  Only  I 
won't  wait  for  people  to  ask  me.  I'll  offer  first,  and  I'll 
make  good  the  offer  every  time. 

Let  me  send  you  a  "1900  Gravity"  Washer  on  a 
month's  free  trial.  I'll  pay  the  freight  out  of  my  own 
l>ocket,  and  if  you  don't  want  the  machine  after  you've 
used  it  a  month,  I'll  take  it  back  and  pay  the  freight  too. 
Surely  that  is  fair  enough,  isn't  it  t 

Doesn't  it  prove  that  the  "l900  Gravity"  Washer  must 
be  alt  that  I  say  it  is  f 

And  you  can  pay  me  out  of  what  it  aavac  for  you.  It 
will  save  its  whole  cost  in  a  few  months,  in  isVsr  and  tear 
on  the  clothes  alone.  And  then  it  will  save  50  cents  to  7$ 
cents  a  week  over  that  in  wash  woman's  wage).  If  you 
keep  the  machine  after  the  month's  trial,  I'll  let  you  pay  for 
it  out  of  what  it  saves  you.  If  it  saves  you  60  cents  a  week, 
send  me  50  cents  a  week  till  paid  for.  I'll  take  that  cheer- 
fully, and  I'll  wait  for  my  money  ontil  the  machine  itself 
earns  the  balance. 

Drop  me  a  line  today,  and  let  me  send  you  a  book  about 
the  "1900  Gravity"  Washer  that  washes  clothes  in  6 
minutes. 

Address  me  this  way — H.  L.  Barker.  1652  Court  Street. 
Binghamton.  N.  Y.  If  you  live  in  Canada,  address  1900 
Washer  Co.,  357  Yooge  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


When  writing  to  advertiserg  will  you 
kindly  mention  that  you  saw  their  ad. 
in  The  Practical  Farmerf 


Mrs.  C.  B.  A.,  At  water,  0.  —  Fry 
slices  of  ham  brown  on  both  Hides,  re- 
■love  from  the  skillet  when  tender.  Pour 
•ut  all  the  grease  but  about  two  table- 
ipoonfuls;  put  in  a  rounded  tablespoon- 
lUl  of  flour,  stir  until  slightly  brown, 
^dr  in  nearly  a  pint  of  sweet  milk  and 
•tir  until   it  boils;    salt  to   taste.     This 


Subscriber,  Canastota,  N.  Y. — Ham 
pie  is  our  favorite  way  of  serving  ham. 
Take  as  many  slices  as  you  need  to 
serve,  fry  crisp  and  brown,  place  in  a 
baking  pan.  Make  a  brown  gravy  from 
grease  left  in  the  frying  pan,  pour  the 
gravy  over  ham,  make  a  light  baking 
powder  biscuit  dough,  spread  over  ham 
and  gravy  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 
Serve  in  individual  dishes. 

Baco.n  Cases. — Prepare  potatoes  for 
baking;  when  done  lay  on  cloth  and 
take  out  inside  of  potatoes  with  a  s  oon; 
add  seasoning  and  mash;  while  pota- 
toes are  baking  fry  slices  of  bacon  and 
after  filling  potato  cases  bury  two  small 
slices  in  each  potato.  Serve  at  once  in 
warm  vegetable  dish. 

PuiK  IN  Blankets. — Fry  as  much  sau- 
sage as  needed.  Have  ready  light  bis- 
cuit dough  cut  in  squares  large  enough 
to  gather  around  each  piece  of  sausage, 
put  in  larded  pan  and  bake  in  moderate 
oven. 

PoTTKi)    Ha.m. — Cook    any    amount    of 


fe  good  eaten  on  bread. 

Ham  Loaf. — One  can  use  small  bits  j 
•tr  the  boiled  ham  bone.  Chop  with  a  i  ham  (the  ragged  bone  will  do  if  cleaned 
food  chopper  or  hash  knife  2  cupfuls  t>f  nicely)  until  tender.  Orind  through 
Iread  crumbs,  1  cupful  of  the  ham.  finest  knife  of  food  chopper,  mix  with 
telery  salt.  1  minced  onion  and  pepper  ,  melted  butter,  pepper  and  salt  until  soft, 
lo  UMte.       Mix  well  and  moisten  with  ;  then  pack  in  small  cans. 


rBABBntSl 

Prize  soap  must  be 
perfect  in  Quality,  ap- 
pearance ana  cleans- 
ing results— and  the  iJ^i 
secret  of  successful   *••» 
soap  is  ,^^-- 

BABBin'SLVf 

§m  thm  Nmw  Cmm   wMi  tkm 

mtMimm-  Piy-OM-  r«p 

Babbitt's  Pure  Lye  has     .  ^r  •« 
been  used  in  thousands  of 
homes  for  years    because  it 
always  comes  up  to  expectations. 
B.  T.  Babbitt,  well  known  as  a  manufac- 
turer of  quality  soaps  for  the  past  79  years,  puts 
his  reputation  back  of  every  can  of  Babbitt's 
Pure  Lye  and  makes  it  always  live  up  to  the  slogan: 

"MIf  best  In  Strength,  M  NOT  In  PriM*' 

Babbitt's  Pure  Lye  is  packed  in  the  new  can 
with  two  covers.  Pry  off  the  first  to  sift  Pry 
off  the  second  to  empty  quickly. 

Do  not  aooep*  ambaUtmUa  amd  amdemget  the  ^maUtu  of  wo^r 


far  Tra4*  Mark*  ami  from 

••N4  tor  IMu*trato4   Pr*N»lw«n    CaHmim%. 

B.  T.  BABBITT  -  NEW  YORK 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


Twenty  Prices  of  fl   each: 

Mrs.  Wm.  Fist,  Newark.  N.  J. 

Mrs.  T.  W.   Eagle,   North   Glenside,  Pa 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Young,  Jutland,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Weinhold,  Lititz    Pa 

Mrs.  F.  D.  Winger,  Wooster,'  Ohio. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Trump,  Derry    Pa. 

Mrs.  Edward  Melcher,  Cologne,  Minn. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Fulford,  Du  Bois,  Pa. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Cowen,  Roaring  Spring    Pa 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Bogart,  Millville    Pa. 

Miss  Carrie  Graham.  West 'Chester    Pa. 

Susan  E.  Hendrickson.  Wilkensburg,  Pa. 

Letitia  Dawson,  Smiths  Ferry,  Pa. 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Leamon,  Lancaster^  Pa! 

Jean  M.  Thompson,  Dunrannon    Pa 

Mrs.  Ivan  Magill,  Mt.  Liberty.  Ohio! 

Mrs.  Jos.  Goodman,  Longmeadow    Mass 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Davis,  Monroe    N    Y 

Eva  Culbertson,  Oil  City,  'Pa 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Trotter,  South  Fork    Pa 

Nearly  every  Eastern  State' and  sev- 
eral  Southern  and  Western  States  were 
represented  In  the  entries.  There  were 
all  kinds  of  soap  and  all  kinds  of  re- 
ceipts; there  were  many  excellent  sam- 
ples, lots  of  good  ones  and  a  few  poor 
ones.  On  the  whole,  the  contest  demon- 
strates  that  the  farm  women  readers  of 
The  Practical  Farmer  know  how  to  make 
soap  of  a  very  good  quality.  We  hope 
the  result  will  be,  that  many  women 
who  have  not  heretofore  made  their  own 
soap  will  be  encouraged  to  do  so,  as  we 
believe  that  home  soap  making  on  the 
farm  is  a  real  economy. 


The  Practical  farmer 


The  many  women  who  entered  sam- 
ples In  this  contest  and  who  did  not  ask 
and  send  postage,  for  their  return,  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  the  bulk  of 
the  soap  after  it  had  passed  through  the 
Judges*  hands  was  sent  to  the  Western 
Temporary  Home— a  very  worthy  charity 
here    in    Philadelphia,    which    provides 
a  refuge  for  women  and  children  tem- 
porarily in  distress  or  destitution.     Here 
the  soap  will  be  made  good  use  of  and 
^  *i!  P''ove  an  aid  to  this  worthy  charity 
The    Practical    Farmer    heartily    con- 
gratulates the  winners,  and  only  regrets 
that    there   were   not   enough    prizes   to 
give  one   to  each   of  the   many   women 
who  submitted  really  excellent  soap  In 
the  contest.     Those  who  failed  to  win  a 
prize    should    not    be    discouraged,    but 
should   renew   their   efforts   to   improve 
the  quality   of   their  soap,   for   without 
regard  to  soap  making  contests  it  pays 
to  try  to  make  the  best  possible  product 
in  every  line  that  one  undertakes,  and  It 
is  wonderful  what  can  be  accomplished 
in  the  line  of  soap  making  with  patience 
perseverance  and   cleanliness.       In   our 
next   Issue   we   hope   to    flnd    room    for 
some   of   the   many   good    receipts   sub- 
mitted in  the  contest. 

In  accordance  with  the 'announcement 
made  at  the  beginning  of  our  soap  con- 
test, we  will  send  to  every  woman  who 
submitted  a  sample  of  soap  before  the 
closing  date,  a  souvenir  as  a  token  of 
our  appreciation  of  her  efforts 


•C'-IOS  NIT   WtiC- 


.  >,  I 


S/t) 


Our  Fashions^and  Patterns 

for    .„-ki„g.  .8  well  ..'^ the  quantity  ^material   required    nL^oL^^^^  ''"^''*.?      ^""  direction. 


"ff/Vf  The  Best  Liked  Syrup 
^'7"y     From  Ocean  to  Ocean 

A*Jf  ^'^  J"  S*  ''^**  ""^  calces-and  Karo  is  the  National  Syrup. 
Everybody  hlces  Karo-on  corn  cakes,  wheat  cakes,  buckwheats 
V-,«  .       1  *  rest  of  the  temptingcakea  that  come  hot  off  the  griddle. 

Hr>„!I»i  '  n*  ^°"^«^»  «*<!  in  cooking,  preserving  and  candy-making. 
^^TLTa^^  ;"  r*'  '^*  *^°""*'y  ■'•  "*"**^"«  ^°'  »h.  Corn  Products  Cook 
Bo<^undmskinguBeoftheKmrorecipeB.     Thebookis/ree-sendforit 

dofen  oTdo^en      **  "''^'^  ""^  ^^  ""  *^<^o-''~-   ^y   '^e  hglf 

Housewives  Save  $1.40  on  This  lOK-inch 
Solid  Aluminum  Griddle 

GriHHiJr^.K*!  **lf^  ^■^,*  '*"'  "^'^  **"**  °"«  °^  °"'  Karo  Aluminum 
Gnddles-that  sell  regularly  at  $2.25-for  85  cents  in  sUmps  or  money 
order,  and  labels  from  50  cents  worth  of  Karo. 

Thousands  of  women  have  already  received  theirs. 

cakes'lnTh/  **°,^*"*  J*^'  Aluminum  Griddle  bakes  the  finest  griddle 
cakes  m  the  world-that's  why  we  are  making  this  special  offer  We 
want  every  Karo  user  to  share  in  the  opportunity. 

E^asiest  griddle  to  keep  clean  and  bright/»*  »•-'"■  --■-«•.  *-an't  rust. 
Needs  no  greae/ntf — th#»r»««^-  -^  auioice.  Heats  evenly  m\\  over — every 
ciilr«  KsU.j  oil  over. 

Get  the  Karo  today— and  send  for  your  griddle  at  once. 

^  Com  Products  Refilling  Company 

Dept  203  New  York  P.  Q.  B<n  161 


Comfort  Indoor  Closet 


ODORLESS  SANTTARt' 
GERM-PROOF 

Every  home  without  eewer* 
fn  needa  one.  Most  con- 
venient, meritorious  home 
neceusity  in  a  century,  A 
boon  to  irick  people.  Can  be 
placed  anywhere  in  houae. 

Makes  Outdoor  Priry 
Unnecetsai 


Pnt 


&' 


warm  Comfort  ToUf^t  in 


'our    home;    a    giisruiti 


of 
oiM.    04>rm-Iife 


wfn  ji"'  ".•"'.*•.•■?  «>n'lllioim.  u<>m.||l» 
»ill»><l  hy  rh<-niir«lfi  in  n-tort.  Eroi'tird  oac« 
»  moDtta— no  moro  tronblx  than  thn>winccmt 
coffi-e   urounts      Npo.Ih   no  oth.r   atuntion 


Boar^ln  of  H*  nl'th 


eo'lone  It.    Writ* 


for 


ii. —    .  •-■  ™....  vu-.osw  jv.      n  rii«  now  lor 

lltprafnrp.    I>n.•«<^    eU-.      AgtKktm   waat«<l~ 

•xcluitive  territory.  »"«■— 

CoMfort  ClieMlcal  Clo««t  C«. 
J14J4  FaeUietoa  Bid*.  Toledo.  Oblo 


NEW  KEROSENE  LIGHT 


7552.— Ladles'  waist.  Cut  in  sizes  34 
10  42  inches  bust  measure.  The  collar 
>nay  be  buttoned  high  or  rolled  in  low 
outline. 

7574-— Girls'  dress.  Cut  in  sizes  6  to 
J  4  years.  Plaid  and  plain  material  are 
tomhined  In  making  this  dress. 

7540.— Child reh '8  apron.  Cut  in  sizes 
2  to  12  years.  The  closing  is  at  the  front 
and  long  or  short  sleeves  may  be  used. 

7538.— Girls'  dress.  Cut  in  sizes  4  to 
12  years.  Linen,  gingham  or  serge  can 
oe  used  to  make  this  dress. 

7547.— Ladles'  waist.  Cut  in  sizes  34 
10  44  Inches  bust  measure.  The  waist 
closes  at  the  back  and  may  be  made  of 
one  or  two  tilaterialfl. 

7585.— Ladleii'  dress.  Cut  in  sices  34 
10  42  IncbM  (bast  measure.    Linen,  serge 


or  gabardine  can  be  used  to  make  thlg 
dress.     The  skirt  has  four  gores. 

7571.— Ladies'  skirt.  Cut  in  sizes  22 
to  32  inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt 
is  cut  in  flve  gores  and  has  two  small 
plaits  at  each  side  of  the  front. 

7583. — Ladies'  negligee  or  dressing 
sarque.  Cut  In  sizes  34  to  46  inches  bust 
measure.  Long  or  short  sleeves  may  be 
used  and  the  skirt  has  two  pieces  to  be 
plaited  or  gathered. 

7548.— Indies'  skirt.  Cut  In  sizes  22 
to  32  Inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt 
has  three  gores  and  high  or  regulation 
waist  line. 

7577.— Indies*  apron.  Cut  in  sizes  34 
to  44  inches  bust  measure.  The  apron 
closes  at  the  front  and  covers  the  entire 
dress. 


Beats  Electric 
or  Gasoline 


10  DAYS  FREE 

W«  doat  Mk  jou  U>  p*r  •  memt  natll 
yoa  hmre  mami  thla  wqodwfui  modera 
llgk*  lo  yoar  own  borne  ten  d*r»— w« 
•▼•n  P*y  (nuMportotloa  •h*rt««.  Tea 
mmrratmn  II  at  oor  azpeiiM  If  not 
POTteetty  amUenmd  aftor  putttnc  It  to 
•▼•rj  poOTllitatect  10  nlf bta.  Yoa  cant 
lOM  •  oant.  We  want  to  proTo  to  tou 
that  U Bahw an  ordinary  etllanp look 
bke  a  eaadlet  beate  eieetile.  caeollne 
oraoetjleae.  Ughtaaad  lepatont  like 
OM  oil  lamp.  Teate  by  OoTeromaat 
and  n  Uadlng  Unirenltlee  ahow  U 

■MIS  M  Imts  •■  NE  MLLM 


MEN  WITH  RIGS  OR  AUTOS 
MAKE  $300  A  MONTH 


No  Money  Needed 

Wm  ftmaimt   " 


Witboat  any , 

witboal  eapllal.  yoa 


make  a 


bt 


Bveo't  eai 
Uberale 


-      —  _  ..  .^L 

t  eaplUl  we  wiUhelp  yea 


by  plaelnr  tbe  Ala<l«tln  on  trU 


Won 
Qold 


eoiamon  keroeene  (eoai  oil),  and  alwmamaaim 
than  twioe  ae  niurh  llfbt aa  tbe  beet  r«aad 
wlek  open  Oame  lampe.  No  odor,  emoke  or 
nolae:  almple.  dean,  no  prdenira,  wont 
explode,  flereral  million  people  already  i 
en)oylBt  thla  powerful,  white  atradr  llehtl 
.  ^^  Bunllfht.     Ife  UDARA.HTKEOi 


MANTLK 

fiflt  OiiA  FRFE  ^*  ^*"*  ****  *'*••'  '••  •••o  >^ 

^■Wi  wrav  I  nbb  eelity  to  whom  we  cen  r<>rer  ni*. 
tomerm.  Be  the  flrwt  and  get  our  apeclAl  tntrodiirtory 
offer  under  whleh  yoo  get  your  own  lamp  PRKK  for 
•bowlnclt  toa  few  netgbbora  aad  eradlng  la  tbelr 
ordere.  Write  qnlek  for  beaatlfnily  llluetraied  FRBK 
meek  aad  get  fun  partlenlani   Addrtea  aeaieet  office 

MANTLB    LAMP 

« 


credit  plea. 

^1  ll(M,  tbat  CroM    half  tha 

naoal  amount  oC  oil  prodeom  tbe 
brlghteat.  meOoweaC  bgbt  obtalaabia. 
To  eell  the  Aladdin  la  a  simple  niatt«« 
of  aettlBff  the  light  Into  pM>pir-a 
beads.  Afteratrtalaobody  waatatogo 
back  to  old  feeble  llghtiag  methods. 
Huadrads  of  maa  are  amklac  Mw  to 
MWaaMmtb.  Here  are  two  latton  joet 
Uka  tbooaaada  we  rreelvai 
**Oat  of  eight  eaile  I  eold  at*.  Tbea  orderM) 

'-  ' doeen  lots  aad  sold  Ato  lampa  a 

lay  tbey  are  flne  after 
U.  B.  Stewart.  &  Dak. 

i 1  Vbbk «.  I  eold  abmit 

LAMP       '^^  lempe.    I    nerer  saw   anything    that 
would  eell  equal  lo  it."— Charile  ConraJ.  Ohio. 

•aiwpl»    ••Nt  Pr«Mid<-10  Days  FRN 

•• '■■•"■■Ihla  maa.  Tell  u«  what  territory  yoa  pf*r<>r 
'fha^ber  yarn  umrm  a  rig  or  e-jto  eo  yoa  cwa  work  la 
country,  how  long  you  here  iired  In  the  community. 
etc.,  so  we  <^•n  gtre  you  full  Informetloa.  egeacy 
terme.  credit  plan  and  eample  lamp  for  free  tnai. 

COMPAMY,   1234    Aladdin    Building,    CHICAOO 
Urn  Tsrk  Cilf.     PsrtJMri,  9n^     "  —    -   • 


"j-MTr— -^  vmi  or  eignveaiia  I  eoK 

Jf  t  /•  tn  four  doeen  lots  aad 
C>7/^//#f  dsT.  My  petroas  all  sai 
tCMMCi/jLaelng  them  a  year. "—II. 

^m^im^mm^     Bctwrm  Jan.  saadP 


/ 


^ 


■— * 


Greatest  Values  In  Our  EventtuI  Career^ 


Wire  and  Fencing  Priced  Low! 


Barbed  Wire  Less  Than 


N«w  GaKruiizad 

heavy  weisht  b«rb> 


of  about  100    Iba.     t 


■miIm.  Mm  par  100  Ibc.  fSJO 


SSaa  wauinna<{o  f oriooc 
SJO .    Ordu  W  lorN< 


3c 

Rod 


to.  AJ-SS. 


Strong  Fencing^  C^ 

'm*******  HON  •vain  oar  JL  %^^^ 


Galvanized  Fence  Wire$^  .es 

OSsMolk  falTaBlsAJ  win.      J 
BBiUbU  ^r  faacps.  itar  wina.       *^ 
cnpo  TiMaanilaB  pafsaaaa  for       (, 
jrbieli  wira  la  canaralbr  oaad. 
faaLTMa  low  priea  b  for  100  pooada  of 
our  No,  •  jtansa,  too  atabdard   aba  akoatly 
iodaiaand.     Wa  hava  eraiy  oaairad  atao. 
Ordor  by  fet  No.  AJ-87. 
GidTanisod  StapU*.  2He  por  Ibw 


The   Books  Below  Tell  More  R 


blUr* 

100  lU. 

of 


•vain 
•ztwuivo   op- 
eration* and 


P«r  Rod 


4c  rc^i  ol 


Down  Go  All  RooBng  Prices! 


Q"7      Buys  Metal 
J'  •  C       Roofing 

P«r  Saiwr*  Narar  bo. 


bis  daak  enable  in  to  quote  beretofor*  |fore  have  been  so  splendidly  equip- 
unheard  of  low  price*.    Strons,  heavy 


Fencing  fortunat^y  *ecared  recently 
at  our  own  price. 

A  ■plendid  faneinar  for  hos*  and  all  8r«n- 
•ral  farm  mT^o^em.  26-ineh,  7  line  wire* 
high.    Sqoare  m««b,  atajrs  12  inches  apart. 

Pot  Op  in  NM  of  xO,  80  and  40  rods.    Order  by  lot  No. 

AJ-88.   Same  a*  wove,  exceitC  atay  spaced  6  indies,  per 

rod.  ate.    Order  by  lot  No.  AJ*62.    Staples  for  erection. 

i00lbs.,ta.SO.    Order  by  lot  No.  AJ-M.     Oar  wir* 

catalog  teUa  more. 

3^  Buys  Harris  Lawn  Fence 

I  l_j«ainwhflethe 

Beautify  yoar  doom  now  at  a 

Made  of  best  galvanised  wire, 

^    _  metallic  paint    Uprfshts  No.  9. 

»      Qiblaa  No.  lSl-«.    .Cablea  apaoad  6  inehea  apart. 

er  by  lotNe.  *  AJ-4Sb,  24  inehaabisb,  pwUiiaal  faot.  4  i^4«. 

ir  baisbta proportiaoatcur  low. 


4k 


Snap  up  thi*  unnaual 

)ly  ■    ■ 


oot 


Bopply  lasts. 

big  savins. 

•bated  with 


pod  to  aupply  be*t  metal  rooting. 
Mding  and  ceilings  at  lowest  price*. 
We  have  made  better  arrangement* 
for  thi*  *eason  than  ever  before  to 
•tqyply  positively  the  best  roofing 
bargains. 

We  can  famish  Corrogatad,  V-Crlmped, 
Standing  Seam,  Beaded  Ceiling,  all  kind* 
of  ornamental  cefling  plats*  at  hwsst 
prices    ever  made,     rainteo  alMat*  from  VTe   p«r 
BQuare  op. 

$0;25  Buys  Galvaniied  Roofing 

«■!  SDlondid  Galvanised  Roofing  from 


Spi 

12.25  ptn:  sqoare  op. 


Boedal 


pars 


adrle*.  It 

iUna.tba  kind  of  bull 


Roofmg 

Tell  OS  yoar  roofing 
ia.foaa.  bat  iaraloabM 


Per 

Square 

wid  wa  will  |lya  yoa  tta  bai .   _         , ^ 

Our  Boofbia  Exparta  will  tall  roa  azaottir  bow  mneh  to  boy, 
.,  osaet  eoat.  full  diraetlona  for  laytncr.  ate. 


to  real  Wttta  na  tba  kind  of  buildlair,  

■wpatona  m  roof  ^  ^P*°  Y^SJ"-^*^^}^  b^^ 
lya  yoa  taa  b<~  .  -    — 


40c 


Buys  Ready  Roofing 

We  recognize  no  compe* 

tition  on  rooflngl  Oor  40-aers 
plant  contains  ^gantie  stock* 


Per 

Square     Und'at  price*   „ 
slanghtered.     Onr  f antoos  AJAX 


of  dependable  roofingof  every 

agbtered.     Onrfamoos  AJ    ~ 
Rubber  Surface  New  Ready  Roofhig. 


olately 
Brand 


the 


op  two  and  tiirae  piecea  to 
complete  with  nails  and  eement;H|dy 
40e|  1  ply  7Se:  8  ply  aCei  S  ply  Me. 


Slate    Roofing 

Red  or   Gray   Slate 

Slate— 2  and  8  pieces  to 


safil  of 


boat  aalao 


yeaia'  azp«i)anoa. 


Per 

Square 

ty.»l 

■qnare. 

K^r-Bli  RoSH^  Citai-e  A.W...  ^.r,«hI»a-b,T.oo«n.  .ad 
aeeeaaoriea  at  pttoM  Icwt  nmt  madf  tuimyeHtJ  All  pricca  ate 
fTo.  B.  Cbksasot  not  Iralcbt  pcapSd.    IMHetar 


Freight    Prepaid    Prices 


$229  Boys  a  Car  of  New  Lumber! 

We  are  the  midisimted  Leaders  in  Lumber. 
In  quality,  qnantity  and  low,  **direct-to- 
you**  prices,  no  one  compares  with  us. 

A  whole  car  brand  new  lumber  for  only  $229.00! 

Every  stick  guaranteed  up  to  grade.  Immediate 
shipments.  If  you  can't  use  a  whole  car,  have 
your  friends  join  you  and  aave  on  freight.  Send 
right  now  for  our  Lowest  Wholesale  DIRECT- 
TO-YOU  Lumber  Bargain  Price  List  and  get 
our  freight  prepaid  price  on  every  item  of 
Lumber  and  Building  Material  before  you  buy  I 

To  quickly  introduce  our  mammoth  now  "DI- 

RECT-TO-YOU"  Lumber  Manufacturing  Plant 
at  Jaekaoa,  MisaiBsippi.  we  make  thi*  OKeeptiooal  oflar. 

Wo  do  not    roquire   **ca*h  with  v^  *«   a   w 

order."  but  give  you  privilege  of  R  ¥1  A.  D 

before  yon  pay.    Who  "j  ,  -    ,  T, 

material.   So  if  X  H    IS 
take    nnmMbiww 
We  have 


4  Big  ShippiBf  raints 
Centrally    Located 

To  vodoce  freight  «k* 

Dense  we  will  ship 
from  Chicago.  St.  Looi*. 
Miaalaaippi  or  Washington. 
Select  the  poiat 
to  yoo. 


nearest 


^_     inspection 
We  Mis  - 


Money  Saving^s  Multiplied 
By  Our  "Different  Methods" 


Never  before,  in  our  eyentful  career,  have 

we  been  able  to  offer  you  such  tremendous  money 
saving  oppOr lUBltlea.  The  aoontlas*  thoa**nd*,  of  *hrewd 
posted  payers,  who  are  fSmlHar  with  our  original  and 
different  metbodaof  purchasing,  know  tba  raason  for  this 
— bot  do  YOU  know  whyt 

The  report!  of  the  Mercantile  A^ncies 

tell  a  story  of  btisiness  disasters,  for  1915— a  story 
repeated  yearafter  year— end  bare**  wnere  we  come  in.  We 
profit  by  the  boaineas  disaaten  of  others.  If anufaetorers 
of  Boodgooda  all  know  where  they  can  quickly  dispose  of 
tbdr  stocks,  no  matter  how  large,  for  ready  cash.  No 
aoetloa  or  forced  aale  of  any  importance  take*  place  with- 
«at  oar  knowledge  and  the  presence  of  oor  bayers.  Dar- 
ing the  dosbig  months  of  1916  ear  $10,000,000.00  >tiying 
power  n^ 
many  of  t 


else  will  do  this?    w  e  ms  a^»  _*-- j j  ^  o,,_ 
yoa  expect  to  ■nlMI  a  hooM.  baraer  aay  stftfenafe, 
oar  DiRSCT-TO-YOULmnber  Mea  Lbt,  and 
advantage  of  tbaae  wooderfully  low  bargain  prieee 
inmber    as  k>w  a*    IZ.Qft  ,J 
Inside  Mookiing*,   Caaing, 

Send  Us  Your  Liunber  Bills  For 
Our  Lovr  Freight  Prepaid  Prices 


rr  tHrttma  tr*   o^r  Yeiiow  Fine 

.niiB'  HillIWi  liiiMJ.  ete^  em  b*  *liiM>ed  with  abovs. 


Rumely  Electric  Light  Outfits 

A  genuine  A ^^^^liri 

"Rumely  Spe- ^*/ £:  C 
cial"   Electric      2^00 
Light  Plant      "-'^'•^ 
complete  in  every  detail  for 
t265.    Simple,  safe,  econom- 
ical:   anylKidy   can  run    it. 
Famous    Rumely-Palk  En- 
gine with  all  equipment 
and  boilt-  in  magneto; 
shant  woand  generator; 
switchboard    containing 
rheostat,    vo  1 1   meter, 
amp.  meter,  am.  hr.  meter  and  all   necessary  switches; 

Standard    Will«rd  baitarie".    Grt  oor  "Rotnelr   BaU" 
WtStmOO  lisht  outliU.    Ordar  by  No.  46.  AJ-87. 


pnea 


IV*  a*  aa  overwhelming  advantega  in  effecting 

t  the  greatest  purfchases  we  have  Bad  the  good  f  or- 

tane'to  iubm  ainee  we  laOnebed  this  bosineaa  23  years  ago. 


Buy  like  we  do — nothing  but  bargains. 

Share  tba  benaflts  of  oor  great  Pric*  Wrecking  system. 
r~-2"g|^|br jclect  anything  frcmthia  page  or  the  free 

by  oor  tlO.OOO,oS!oO  aat<2faen^K^nuu»'  i,.«k  eoarantee. 
Mail  tkeeaapoo  aad  start  saving  now— today. 

HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO.  mm 

Chicago   Houa«  Wrecking   Co. 


^799  Buys  the  Material 

No  matter  where  you  are,  or  what 
yon  are  ^inft  to  build,  we  guarantee 
a   tremendous  saving  on   materiaL 

Build  your  home  '^UE  HARRIS  WAY.** 

Thousands  of  Home  Lovers  have  provod 
our  time-tried  methods:  theone sure,  short 
cut  to  satisfaction!  "THE  HARRIS  WAY* 

has  a  definite  meaning  all  its  own.    It  is 

all  others.  It  means  23  years'  experience 
—Special  Harris  Architectural  Service- 
Free  110,000  Plan  Book— Free  Blue  Prints 

— better   material  sensibly  cut-to-fit  at  a  U-«w:«  o B_n 

tremendous  saving-sfadaatisa  ti  d  watik      _   ..■'■'"*  V^Sf«^ 

/.    .  .     ,/w«  as  J       u  -I      •■*!*  Owtr  1.000  Tings 

w^««  va*^    Contain*  100  Modem  Harri* 

p  R  FlFl  homes,  with  floor  plans,  descriptions,  material,  specific- 
■  _  -  _  -  ations,  prices,  valuable  architectural  information,  etc., 
pi^  A  nl  etc.  Shows  how  to  save  big  money  building  City  Resi- 
*  ,_^_-__  dences.  Farm  Homes,  Bungalows,  Duplex  Houses.  Cot- 
BOOK  ^es,  Garages,  Com  Cribs,  etc.  This  Plan  Book  is  in- 
vakiabl*  to  any  one  who aapaeta  tebond a  barn. „Bbgm9  many  de- 
slgaa  of  Bam  Bofldings,  aad  bow  to  araet  t|Mm"iairHABU8  WAY"  at  a  saving. 

Build  Your  Home  *The  Harm  Way^ 
With  Materal  Sensibly  Cui-to-Fit 


Rumely   Separator 

Think  of   h.     Only 

t29.60    for    a   '^RUMELY^' 
600  lb.     The  pataoted  dis- 
tributing blades  make  this    0 
th*  beat  disc   Separator  made. 
MW  lbs.    Skims  a  gallon  ;>er  minute, 
for  SO  years — quiet  smo<>th-ranning;   no 
delicate mechaiuam,  aimple  strong,  inter- 
changeable parta,  always  easily  obtained. 


Capacity 
ate.  Good 


aimple  strong, 
paru,  always  easily  obt 
Otims  closely- thick  or  thin  cream,  as  de- 


aired;  no  loss  of  batter  fat.  Guaranteed 
perfect — brand  new — aatisfactory;  order 
lot  No.  AJ-lIOl— aaa.ao.  Get  oor  offers  on  burgar  aisa* 
at  lowest  Uumely  SpacicI  Bargain  Sal*  Price*. 


Rumely   Feed   MilU 

$1   1    nn  You  certainly  should 
£  X  ■--  ^"^^  yourself  of  this 


Ity.     Bear 


splendid 
in   mind 


opportun 
these   are 


rc«l  Rumely  product*  and  this  great 
sale  gives  tbetn  to  yoa  at  tremendooa 
savings. 
This 8-in  Rumely  Mill— weight  ,    .cmaa 

826  lbs.— is  the  greatest  value  ever  offered  •»  ♦"■'^; 
Simply  can't  be  beat  for  sturdinesa,  ease  of  oP«»S -"j^** 
economy.  Few  parts.  Special  harts  a  featiae  of  grind- 
loa  cob  co«B  and  amall  i"*ln>  poui*..  medlam  or  llaa.  biz  »cn 
dUI  for  ■bJladcom  at 
lowpricaa.  Saed  f or  L  . 
S-iaeh.  tllAO.   S-tOaad 


anim.  cMirM.  medlnm  or  to*.    8li  l»cb 
baraain  oB«n.    OnJer  b7  lot  No.    AJiaa, 


IS' 


ariiMiw  and  eob  craibaw. 


Rumely  Oldt  Gasoline  Engines 

$0  1  00   PomUvo- 
A  1  — ■  ly   t  h  e     _ 
*^  *  greatest  H.P. 

engine  values  ever 
offered.  Here's  your 
chance  to  own  a  famooa 
RUMELY  -  OLDS  Gas- 
oline Engine  for  a  mere 
fraction  of  ita  real  worth. 
AU  Slxea— 1 U  to«6H.P., 
■tatioaaiT.   portabia,   direct 

L«et*d  wfth  pwa.  botBtlne  and  sawlaa  ootflta.  ate.    Oeno- 
OMcnborl    Brand  Daw.  auaraataad 
; direct  tovou.    uat 
ivtiooa.  ate..  HOWI 


Mixed  Wire  Naik 

$•190    Por 
l^     100 


\m0f 


Lba. 
Nover  be- 
fore such  a 
eliancfl  to  save 
big  money  on 
nails.  Buy  lib- 
erally. 


Standard  Wire  Naik,  put 

mta   100  lb.  kac^jaU  kinds  and 

mSo.   6!dif  bv  lot)faTA/-45: 
r<H>.ragiilavaawwiraBaiia.lOOIr>. 


Closet  Outfit 


83J»92S 

low 

tank    cloaet 

ootflt  of  auar- 

aateaJr'^A" 

'  .Batari- 

ikalnUt- 

Uoldaa  oak 
•  aat.  Wall 
eona.traetad 


Wallboard  Snap 

$1  39P*rlMS4|.Ft. 


First  cniali- 

tr.    f-ply  waU 
board 

of  tba 
HP  land  la 
'  Cailtita  ' 
manofao- 
tora.  8ia- 
ad  and 
Can 
fres- 


"•  .*••••••<.      pat  a*. 


Mada  ottbtn  boardahacU 
aad  S  aapbalt  waltebolit  np- 
•  plr..flrai.  aaMoth.aad  lisM. 
Saroplaa  fra«.  Lot  No.  10  AJ- 
—    KicalOOaa.ft..  si.ag. 


Four  Tools  in  One 


tkranarhaat.  Parfaat  aetin*  Sa 
il  umiiiilatu  at  this  low  ^iea. 
LOT  MOb  g-a^MI 

nMbta«%aC 


Combinatiaa 

tool  consisting 
anvil  and 


Harris  Mixed  Paint  I 

89c  ^ 

Harris  Ugh 

grade  ready 
mixed  hooa* 
paint  repre- 
s  e  n  t  ■  • 
•plendid  for- 
mula that 
elway*  givea  complete  aat- 
Ufactkm.  Order  byfet  No. 
AJ-41.     Foe  baat  raad7  ala- 

a.'-^ajsriys'ffi.Tvt 

Sso  par  aalloa.  LMNo.AJ-4t. 
Write  for  Praa  Pafaat  Book. 


Fine  Incubator 


eaaily.    Quickly  adjaafead. 
Steel  faced  jaw*.  ep«a  6  iu. 


Width  of  Jawa.  11-4  la.     SZm 


Cm*  hardened  anvfl.  Drills 
boleanptol-tla.  lotNo.AJ- 
1Z2L  Drill*  aotauppUad. 


'TJttlsGhat^ 

eo-aa«.  aS  aaat- 
at  loeabaSor  ft 
atreaa.  aolid 
eaaatroetiaa. 
Everr  raqolra- 
Bant  of  a  aoad, 
laaobator   wUl  ba 


■**  a*S&«5! 


Gaal' 

N«.8iU-«»I. 


«  Okfc 


Our    Great   Purchase  of 
RUMELY  Merchandise 


Oor  recent  fti^antic  purchase  of  Ruzaely 

stock  of  Gasoline  Engines.  Cream  Separators, 
Electric  Lighting  Plants,  Ensilage  Cutters,  Peed 
Mills,  Corn  Htiskers,  Corn  Shellers  and  Hay  Bal- 
ers enaUe*  us  to  offer  these  high  grade,  brand 
new  articles  direct  to  you  at  less  than  dealers 
used  to  pay  in  carload  lots.  ' 

Never  in  our  23  years  of  Price  Wrecking 

have  we  offered  such  wonderful  bargains.  We 
believe  in  truthful  advertising.  An  .army  of 
satisfied  customers  know  it!  ^,So  when  wa  say  to 
our  customers  everywhere  "Here  and  now  is 
the  greatest  opportunity  we  have  ever  placed 
before  you  in  merchandise  of  this  kind,"  every 
•one  awake  to  opportunity  is  bound  to  take 
notice  of  our  words. 

I,iTt«Ho«*  space  here  renders  impossiUa  any 

effort  we  may  make  tb  place  before  you  all  of 
thia  BatacM  or  even  a  *bi*II  part  of  it.  Abov*  wa  offer 
four  caadam  salsctioos  to  give  yoo  sooaa  Idea  of  the  bar- 
gaina  laBiasawted.  Remember  tbaae  ar*  real  Ramely 
prodoet*  at  these  l*w  prioea  that  ahoold  convince  the 
■seat  akaptieal  of  tb*  gnat  importance  of  thia  aale.  Ask 
today  for  complete  U*t  of  th*  great  Runely  Purcbaa*. 
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Heating  Plant  Smp 

Aslowaa 

•67- 


Buy  This  Door 

oSf  9oc 

Ut  No.  AJ-27; 

Jh  I  a  apleodid 
oor  harcain  la 
but  oiM  of  our 
bnildiacniatarlal 
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Water  or  Storage  Tanks 

o**f-1?$45S 

gaaga 


galvanisad  st*sl: 
wo  n't  raat: 
atrongly  rlvetad 
aaama.  Lot  No. 
AJ-IMl.  Cap.SH 
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rinai   rni^t  AKTICLE 

Eggs  In  Several  Baskets  Insure  Poultry  Success 

Host  farms  the  term  poultry  means  "chickens; "  o      aa  ^  "V^V^V^OO 


Q  N  most  farms  the  term  poultry  means  "chickens" 
Vy  occasionally  there  are  ducks  or  geese  kept  also 
To  m^  mind  a  farm  with  only  chickens  in  the  poultry 
line  is  not  properly  equipped  for  profit.  Of  course 
any  venture  in  the  poultry  line  begins,  usually  with 
chickens,  which  is  most  fitting  and  proper.  But.'  after 
getting  experience,  it  seems  to  me  rather  strange 
that  more  farmers  do  not  keep  other  varieties  of  the 
fowl  family. 

Not  only  would  these  farmers  find  it  profitable,  but 
they  would   find   that   having  the  different   varieties 
would  help  them  to  hold  their  customers. 
The   usual   poultry   consumer    prefers   to 
buy  of  one  whom  he  can  always  depend 
on  to  supply  all  his  wants  In  the  poultry 
line.     So  the  farmer  who  can  supply  only 
chickens  is  liable  to  lose  his  trade,  which 
the  farmer  who  keeps  other  varieties  will 
get.     So,  merely  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  good   business  policy  which  this  pro- 
ceeding would   be,   It  were  well   If  more 
farmers    would   do  this.     This  would   be 
especially  good  policy  where  the  farmers 
supply  the  retail  trade.    Any  farmer  who 
sells   direct    to    the   consumer,    with   the 
increase  In  profit  which  this  trade  means, 
naturally  desires  to  keep  these  customers, 
and  one  of  the  surest  ways  to  do  this  Is 
to  be  ready  to  supply  all  their  wants  in 
the  poultry  line.       So  that  phase  of  the 
subject  is  an   Important  one  and  shouJd  be  brought 
into  consideration. 

Not  only  would  this  be  found  profitable,  but  even 
with   the   best   of  care  there   may   be   circumstances 
which,   while  beyond   the   farmer's   control,   may  cut 
down    the   profit    from    the    chickens.      Then    if   this 
farmer  has  ducks  or  geese  to  sell  the  poultry  profits 
will  not  be  cut   into  so  deeply,     it  seldom  happens 
that  these   unfortunate   circumstances  affect   all   the 
poultry   at   once.      For    instance,    while   cholera    may 
rage    amongst    the    chickens, 
and    one    may    lose    heavily 
from  this  cause,  the  geese  or 
ducks  will  not  be  affected.    So 
it  is  well  to  consider  this  also 
and    plan   accordingly.     As   I 
said    before,    chickens   should 
•oiiie  first.     Given  the  proper 
'jreed   and    the    right   sort   (rf 
fare  and  marketing,  chickens 
ai^  always  profitable. 

Hy  that  I  do  not  either  say 
"'  believe  that  one  can  get 
'i'  h  quirk  with  chickens.  Any 
«iit'  who  embarks  in  the  busi- 
ness of  rearing  chickens  and 
producing  eggs  and  chickens 
f«i  market  with  the  belief 
that  he  will  become  inde- 
P^^ndently  rich,  with  very  lit- 
tle effort,  in  a  year  or  two,  is 
downed  to  failure  and  disap- 
pointment. If  that  be  the  be- 
lief  It  were  far  better  for  both 
the  believer  and   the   poultry 

''usiness  as  a  whole  that  that  person  quits  before  he 
P^er  begins. 

J^ut  there  are  reasonable  profits  in  It  and  the  farmer 
Who  goes  into  the  business  with  a  little  experience 
*Ji<l  with  reasonable  willingness  to  read  of  other  peo- 
^'^'s  experience  and  to  adopt  their  lessons  to  his 
^I'llrements,  and  combines  common  sense  and  care- 
"•  marketing  with  the  foregoing,  will  find  that  there 
jre  moderate  profits  In  the  business.  Supposing  the 
•••nier  begins  w4th  mongrel  stock— and  most  farmers 


By  M.  A.  HEROLD 


ter.  pure-breds.  a  scratching  shed,  etc.,  must  come 
from  the  profits  which  these  chickens  yield,  the  im- 
provements  will  seem  to  come  rather  slowly.  But  a 
slow,  steady  gain  is  far  better  than  the  big  expense 
and  splurge  which  will,  almost  inevitably,  end  In 
failure.  1  know  whereof  I  speak,  as  mine  has  been 
the  experience  of  a  slow,  steady  gain,  with  a  solid 
foundation— the  foundation  of  experience.  While  a 
near    neighbor— who    has   since    become    a   practical 


Afe  Pmmiiry  Yard  U  Com^tm  Withomt  •  Fmw  Dmckm 

farmer,  but  knew  nothing  about  farming  at  the  time 
and  has  since  modified  the  bitter  and  cynical  stated 
ments  which  he  made  at  that  time— furnished  a  near 
at  home  illustration  of  the    'big  plunge  folly." 

He  began  with  no  experience  whatever,  having 
worked  in  the  mines  and  as  a  brakeman  on  the  rail- 
roads.  With  the  backing  of  his  father-in-law  he  went 
into  the  business  heavily.  Hatched  chickens  by  the 
hundieds  and  lost  30  and  40  In  a  night  because  they 
crowded  into-  the  corners  of  the  brooders  and  smoth- 


^^■~-ftiHl  that  the  improvemeats,  stick  mi  a  hoac^  cut- 


rW  fiio^e  Intmrmatimt  Spot«m  tkt  Fmnm 

ered;   besides  losing  both  young  and  old  by  dii ^. 

He  sold  eggs  at  about  half  the  piiew  others  got  for 
them,  because  when  his  chlckons  wori  not  laying  he 
went  way  out  In  the  coumry  9mA  bought  egsa  which 
he  retailed  as  his  own  prodoetlvn  at  fresh  ogg  prices. 
These  eggs  were  not  what  he  repreMBtw!  them  to  be 
and  he  lost  hit  h»  trade.  In  the  effort  to  regain 
this  trade  he  sold  at  ridiculously  low  pHces.  All 
these  thiofli  couatwl  for  fallura  and  at  the  end  of  one 
years  mtpnUmUft  his  attitude  toward  the  poor.  Inno- 
CMl  kow  waa^  rary  Wtter.     His  mistake  was  the  all 


too  common  one  of  blaming  the  hens  for  his  folly 
Today  he  talks  differently,  although  he  doesnt  try  to 
make  the  hens  make  a  fortune  for  him.  His  idea 
then  was  that  it  was  a  "get-rich-quick"  scheme. 

First,  and  very  important,  is  the  fact  that  he  gets 
winter  eggs.     Sells  eggs  for  hatching.  In  season-at 
first    he    kept    no    pure-breds— and    has    modified    his 
first  bitter  assertion.    'There's  no  money  In  chickens  " 
He  keeps   fewer  chickens    (another  of  his  first  year 
mistakes  was  keeping  too  many  chickens  In  a  limited 
space)  and  they  pay.     So  the  folly  of  heavy  plunging 
into  this  business  with  no  experience  was 
brought  home  most  forcibly  In  this  neigh- 
borhood, as  this  man  lost  heavily  the  first 
year. 

While    my    experience    has    been    that 
there  are  iips  and  downs  with  ( htckens.  I 
believe  that  the  same  thing  is  true  of  any 
line  of  work.     Therefore,  while  I  do  not 
claim  that  my  hens  have  t  lea  red  a  profit 
of   from   13   to   |9   each,   as   some   people 
claim  their  hens  do.  1  do  think  that  they 
have  always  yielded  a   reasonable  profit. 
And   every   Improvement   has   come   from 
the  money  which  they  earned.     These  Im- 
provements, such  as   wire  fencing,   pure- 
breds  for  breeding,  scratching  shed,  bone 
cutter,  etc..  have  come  one  at  a  time,  and 
~        have  in  their  turn  led  to  other  and  bigger 
profits.     Besides,  they  have  furnished  al- 
most every  cent  of  my  spending  money.     There  was 
little  enough  of  this  the  first  year  with  my  handful 
of  mongrels,  but  after  getting  a  little  experience  the 
spending  money  became  more  plentiful.    And  this  was 
buying  all  feed.  too.  remember. 

There  never  was.  and  there  Is  not  now.  anything 
startling  about  my  methods.  1  feed  the  hens  three 
times  a  day  and  give  them  fresh  water  Just  as  fre- 
quently.  In  winter  the  water  is  rather  hot.  The  feed 
is  oats  principally,  as  they  are  cheapest  just  now.  and 

when   fed   In  connection  with 
other  food,  produce  eggs.    On 
cold     winter    nights    cracked 
corn   is   added   to  the   ration. 
Bran  is  kept  before  them  con- 
stantly,  as   are  oyster   shells. 
Boiled     or     steamed      oats 
(steamed  oats  are  oats  which 
have  salt  added,  boiling  water 
poured    over    them    and    are 
then  placed  on  the  back  of  the 
kitchen  range  over  night  and 
are  fed   hot   in   the  morning; 
boiled  oats  are  just  what  the 
name  Implies,   with  salt  add- 
ed»    produce  winter  eggs  and 
are  almost  as  effective  as  beef 
scrap  In  this  direction.    But  If 
the  l>oHe(l  or  steamed  oats  are 
once   started   It    is   absolutely 
necessary    to    feed    them    all 
winter,    because    If   discontin- 
ued the  egg  yield  will  drop  In 
an  amazingly  quick  time. 
Wheat  was  one  of  my  favor* 
ite  feeds  for  eggs,  but  the  price  has  risen  so  that  It 
is  no  longer  possible  to  feed  it  with  profit.     The  last 
wheat  I  bought  cost  3  cents  a  pound,  so  It  has  been 
dropped  from  the  ration  as  It  Is  altogether  too  ex- 
pensive  at  that  price.    I  would  sooner  pay  3  cents  for 
beef  scrap  ahe  local  price  In  5(Vpound  lots)  and  feed 
It    In    connection    with    grains.      It    produces    winter 
eggs  at  less  expense  than  wheat  at  the  same  prica. 
But  I  used  to  feed  wheat  heavily  and  produce  winter 
eggs  in  large  quantities,   with  neither  beef  scrap  or 
(CMMhi^Ml  oa  par*  7t- 
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Our  Poultry  Number 

HE  finest  lot  of  articles  I  ever  looked  over," 
was  the  comment  made  by  our  Poultry  Editor 
when  he  had  finished  reading  the  manuscripts  sub- 
mitted for  this  number.  They  were,  for  the  most  part, 
excellent,  and  we  congratulate  the  contestants  on  the 
masterly  way  they  handled  their  chosen  subjects. 

The  first  prize  we  awarded  to  Miss  M.  A.  Herold,  and 
in  her  story  our  readers  will  find  many  sound  sugges- 
tions that  are  worthy  of  adoption.  The  many  sides 
of  the  poultry  industry  are  carefully  discussed  and 
the  whole  article  is  brimful  of  poultry  common  sense. 

The  second  prize  went  to  R.  J.  Holliday,  who  chose 
for  his  subject,  "Mangels  vs.  Sprouted  Oats."  Every 
reader's  attention  will  be  held  by  this  article  from 
Btart  to  finish.  It  brings  out  the  value  of  the  easily 
grown  mangel  in  a  most  convincing  manner,  and  we 
l>elieve  these  pointers  will  be  the  means  of  saving  our 
readers  much  trouble  another  year.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  majority  of  our  readers  will  find  a  "spot"  on 
their  farms  to  grow  this  succulent  feed. 

Every  business  woman  on  the  farm  (and  we  believe 
99%  of  our  farm  women  are  good  business  women )  will 
cut  out  and  preserve  for  future  use  the  third  prize 
article  by  Belle  Barker;  every  woman  on  the  farm 
welcomes  a  chance  to  earn  money  for  herself,  and 
here  is  one  way,  well  told — and  deserving  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  men  as  well.  To  R.  S.  Good  we  awarded 
fourth  prize.  In  his  article.  "The  Best  Paying  Branch 
of  Farm  Work,"  the  raising  of  poultry  as  a  branch 
of  farm  work  is  treated  in  a  thoroughly  business-like 
manner  and  is  well  worthy  of  careful  study. 

We  are  proud  to  present  this  issue  to  our  readers, 
and  thank  all  for  their  efforts  and  good  will  evidenced. 

Poultry  Breeding  and  Trap  Nests 

CAESAR  accomplished  more  in  his  short  life  than 
all   other   Romans   accomplished   before   him. 

In  four  short  years  The  North  American  Egg  Laying 
Competitions  have  accomplished  more  in  Increasing 
egg  production  in  the  United  States  than  all  of  its 
people  since  Columbus  landed  on  our  soil  the  hen 
that  laid  the  very  egg  that  this  wily  navigator  and 
discoverer  made  to  stand  on  its  end. 

Illustrating  the  progress  in  egg  production  brought 
about  in  these  constructive  annual  egg  laying  compe- 
titions the  front  page  of  this  issue  of  The  Practical 
Farmer  Is  made  up  of  the  greatest  egg  producers 
America  stands  sponsor  for,  a  Rhode  Island  Red 
from  Tennessee,  with  a  record  of  266  eggs,  a  White 
Leghorn  from  England,  which  laid  282  eggs,  a  Colum- 
bian Plymouth  Rock  from  New  Jersey,  scoring  286 
I,  and  l««t,  and  by  far  the  greatest,  a  White  Leg- 


horn from  Maryland,  producing  four  and  one  half 
times  as  many  eggs  in  365  days  as  the  average 
American  hen,  or  314  eggs. 

Ctesar,  in  his  mightiness,  wielded  an  Influence 
whi(  h  has  come  down  to  our  times  and  our  own  peo- 
ples; this  mighty  layer  of  314  eggs  in  one  year.  Lady 
Eglantine,  will,  directly  through  her  blood  descend- 
ants, build  up  the  egg  production  of  this  country  and 
indirectly  will  stimulate  breeding  for  eggs  to  an  ex- 
tent hardly  conceived  a  few  years  since. 

What  the  Babcock  tester  is  to  a  cow's  value  in  milk 
productiveness  the  trap  nest  Is  to  the  hen;  as  is  the 
son  of  the  greatest  milch  cow  now  known  to  the 
future  of  a  milk  herd,  so  are  the  sons  of  this  wonder- 
ful hen,  which  sons  carry  the  egg  producing  pre- 
potency of  their  dam. 

Today  the  hen  Industry  of  this  country  Is  third  in 
money  value,  more  than  equal  to  all  the  gold,  silver 
and  other  precious  metals  mined,  greater  than  the 
combined  earnings  of  all  our  railroads  and  steam- 
ships, and  greater  than  the  yearly  value  of  wheat, 
even  though  the  mighty  heu,  each  one  of  all  the  near- 
ly five  hundred  millions  we  own,  lays  on  an  average 
but  seventy  each  twelve-month. 

Imagination  runs  riot  when  we  contemplate  the 
value  of  the  hen's  product  if  her  average  were  dou- 
bled; to  conceive  her  value  if  her  output  were  trebled 
seems  beyond  the  average  mind. 

Better  breeding,  as  indicated  by  the  trap  nest  and 
selection  for  desirable  characteristics,  will  enable  us 
to  build  up  any  race  of  fowls  or  subdivision  thereof 
into  heavy  producers.  The  lay  for  Lady  Eglantine 
and  her  four  pen  sisters  In  the  competition  In  which 
she  Wis  engaged  reached  the  unusual  average  of 
242  1-0  eggs  each,  or  33  1-5  more  eggs  than  treble  the 
yield  of  the  average  hen. 

And  all  of  this  came  about  through  correct  breed- 
ing as  indicated  by  the  trap  nest. 

Concerning  Our  Supplement 

LARGE  as  are  the  Live  Stock  and  Dairying  Inter- 
ests on  the  farms  throughout  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  The  Practical  Farmer  believes  these  interests 
should  be  larger  and  thinks  the  farmers  throughout 
this  territory  In  principle  agree  In  this.  We  believe 
that  our  readers  want  to  know  more  about  animal 
husbandry  and  dairying,  and  accordingly  in  this  issue 
of  The  Practical  Farmer  we  are  bringing  out  a  new 
departure^— a  "Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Section,"  which 
appears  as  a  supplement  to  this  issue.  On  the  first 
page  of  this  supplement  the  editors  handling  this  de- 
partment set  forth  their  purposes  and  ask  the  co- 
operation of  our  readers  in  their  plan  to  make  this  a 
more  important  feature  of  this  publication.  We  urge 
upon  our  readers  a  careful  reading  of  this  editorial 
statement,  and  invite  expression  of  their  opinions  re- 
garding the  plan. 


"Locking  the  Stable  Door" 

44T    OCKING   the  stable  door  after   the  ^horse  has 

l-i  been  stolen,"  Is  a  trite  saying  that  will  apply 
to  many  dlfTering  cases.  As,  for  Instance,  the  timber 
supply  of  the  United  States.  Most*  people  of  middle 
age  can  remember  when  in  most  of  the  Northern  and 
Middle  Western  States  unbroken  forests  were  the 
rule,  but  have  lived  to  see  that  they  are  now  the  ex- 
ception. And  the  question  of  the  wherewithal  to  sup- 
ply the  growing  demand  for  timber  has  become  an 
insistent  one  which  demands  Immediate  attention. 

Forty  or  less  years  ago  the  idea  of  a  timber  famine 
in  the  United  States  would  have  been  looked  upon  as 
chimerical,  while  now  it  is  a  disagreeable  present 
prospect.  But  we  are  going  to  lock  the  stable  door  on 
that  particular  horse  now,  and  conservation  of  our 
fast  dwindling  forest  supplies  and  the  reforestation  of 
denuded  tracts  of  land  are  demanding  and  receiving 
the  attention  which  the  situation  demands. 

The  United  States  authorities  are  exercising  a  real 
and  efficient  supervision  over  the  large  area  of  gov- 
ernment timber  reservations  to  preserve  the  timber 
from  destruction  by  the  fires  which  have  swept  over 
them  annually  unchecked,  while  In  many  of  the  states 
steps  are  being  taken  by  the  authorities  to  grapple 
with  the  problem  of  forest  preservation  In  a  practical 
manner. 

We  notice  that  In  Wisconsin  the  newly  created  Con- 
servation Commission  Is  going  about  this  work  in  a 
decidedly  effective  way.  The  forestry  branch  of  the 
Commission  offers  to  co-operate  with  land  owners  to 
provide  for  the  proper  treatment  of  their  wood  lots, 
or  with  those  who  wish  to  plant  trees  on  idle  or  waste 


areas  which  are  suitable  for  that  purpose.  When  re- 
quested they  will  send  an  expert  forester  to  make  a 
personal  examination  of  the  timber,  or  land,  with  the 
owner  or  his  representative.  If  a  wooded  tract,  proper 
handling  of  the  trees,  trimming,  thinning  out,  etc., 
will  be  demonstrated.  If  bare  land,  the  best  methods 
of  replanting,  the  most  suitable  varieties  of  trees,  and 
care  of  the  young  plantation  to  create  forest  condi- 
tions, cost  of  plant  stock,  cost  of  planting,  and  sub- 
sequent treatment.  To  meet  the  demand  for  young 
trees  which  it  is  hoped  the  plan  will  create,  the  Com-^ 
mission  is  growing  trees  on  a  large  scale,  which  will 
be  sold  at  the  approximate  cost  of  raising.  At  the 
present  time  the  Commission  has  supplies  of  pine  and 
other  coniferous  trees  available  for  distribution  at  a 
stated  price  per  thousand. 

Wisconsin  is  one  of  the  pioneer  states  In  the  idea 
of  making  government  subservient  to  the  real  every- 
day needs  of  the  people;  and  Its  Conservation  Com- 
mission has  struck  a  good  lead  in  tackling  the  ,tim* 
ber  problem. 

The  Fertilizer  Situation 

A  QUESTION  most  commonly  asked  among  our 
readers  is:  "What  are  we  going  to  do  for  fer- 
tilizer this  year?"  The  war  abroad  has  so  upset  the 
fertilizer  market  by  shutting  us  off  entirely  from  cer- 
tain forms  of  plant  food  and  creating  such  a  demand 
for  others  as  to  put  these  materials  out  of  reach  of  the 
farmer,  till  now  the  farmer  is  rather  puzzled  as  to 
the  best  course  to  pursue. 

We  have  always  been  taught  that  for  best  results, 
on  most  crops,  a  complete  fertilizer — one  containing 
ammonia,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash — must  be  used. 
We  are  able  to  secure  ammonia  and  phosphoric  acid, 
but  potash  is  out  of  the  question,  as  it  cannot  be  se- 
cured in  any  appreciable  quantity.  Some  manufac- 
turers may  have  had  a  quantity  on  hand  and  are  offer- 
ing 1  per  cent,  potash  in  their  goods.  For  this  potash 
they  are  charging  at  the  rate  of  from  five  to  eight 
times  more  than  during  ordinary  times.  It  Is  a  ques- 
tion whether  1  per  cent,  of  potash  is  worth  these 
prices  to  the  farmer — from  an  agricultural  standpoint. 
We  hardly  believe  it  Is.  Our  advice  would  be,  put  the 
money  you  would  pay  for  potash  into  an  extra  amount 
of  ammonia  and  phosphoric  acid. 

We  believe  a  good  practice  for  this  coming  season 
Is  to  use  a  fifth  or  quarter  more  ammonia  and  phos- 
phoric acid  than  you  generally  do  to  encourage  the 
root  growth  to  the  greatest  possible  degree,  in  order 
that  the  roots  may  cover  more  area  In  search  of  avail- 
able plant  food  In  the  soil,  especially  potash.  Ma- 
nure, both  liquid  and  solid,  should  be  carefully  con- 
served so  as  to  hold  all  its  plant  food  with  the  least 
possible  loss.  Green  crops  should  be  turned  under 
whenever  possible,  to  maintain,  and  increase  if  pos- 
sible, the  humus  content.  Great  care  should  be  taken, 
this  year  especially,  to  see  that  the  soil  be  sweet  or 
neutral  (not  acid)  and  lime,  of  course,  should  be  used 
to  correct  acidity.  Unleached  hard-wood  ashes  are  ex- 
cellent as  a  source  of  potash,  as  they  contain  about  6 
per  cent,  of  potash,  besides  lime,  but  we  are  afraid 
that  their  market  value  this  year  will  exceed  their 
agricultural  value,  although  It  is  quite  possible  that 
local  supplies  may  be  secured  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  price  of  ammoniates  and  phosphoric  acid,  al- 
though higher  than  last  season,  is  well  within  the 
range  of  agricultural  value.  An  Increase  in  price  of 
$2  per  ton  means  only  an  increased  cost  of  60  cents 
for  fertilizing  an  acre,  when  500  pounds  of  fertilizer 
are  used  per  acre.  It  is  not  so  much  the  cost  of  fer- 
tilizer that  should  be  considered  as  what  results  the 
fertilizer  will  produce.  If  the  fertilizer  will  produce 
results  commensurate  with  its  cost,  then  the  cost  is  a 
secondary  proposition.  We  believe  It  is  bad  policy  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  fertilizer  we  use  this  year  on  ac- 
count of  its  cost,  of  course,  potash  being  excepted. 
Some  ammoniates  are  high — those  being  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  ammunition — but  we  are  fortunate  in 
having  many  sources  to  call  on  for  them;  phosphoric 
acid  is  practically  an  absolute  necessity  for  every 
crop,  and  this  Is  not  so  high  as  might  be  expected. 
The  crops  must  be  fed  and  If  they  are  not  we  will 
suffer  this  fall. 

The  basis  of  all  good  agriculture  is  tillage,  and 
tillage  will  help  in  unlocking  the  crude  forms  of  plant 
food  already  In  the  soil.  The  roots  must  not  be  ham- 
pered in  their  search  for  food,  and  in  a  mellow,  well 
worked  warm  soil  they  will  do  their  best.  By  using 
every  means  in  our  hands  and  assisting  nature  In 
every  way  possible,  we  think  the  results  at  next  har- 
vest time  will  be  pleasing.     It  is  largely  up  to  you. 
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Mangels  vs.  Sprouted  Oats 


By  R.J.  HOLLIDAY 

I.li^*i.^\'^!!!!;!!!^*l?i!i"''.^  '^.^^         '""-^  ^"«»^^»«  P^**  ^^O  head,  and  Instead 

of  puttering  around  with  oats.  I  fill  up 
baskets 


paper  with  a  poultry  department,  which 
does  not  contain  an  article  exploiting 
the  virtues  of  sprouted  oats,  while  those 
favoring  the  lowly  mangel  seem  inclined 
to  lead  the  reader  to  conclude  that  it  is 
a  hard  and  expensive  crop  to  raise. 

In  my  fifteen  years  experience  such  is 
not  the  case,  and  whether  the  poultry- 
man  is  doing  business  In  a  back  yard 
or  on  a  quarter  section,  he  will  find  the 
mangel   superior   in   every   way. 

I  gave  sprouted  oats  one  year's  trial 
and  have  taken  pains  to  note  results  ob- 
tained by  my  acquaintances,  and  while 
they  will  furnish  the  necessary  green 
food,  they  must  be  fed  carefully,  the 
fowls  being  closely  watched   for  bowel 


my  baskets  and  dump  them  into  the 
pens.  It  is  unnecessary  to  place  them 
on  spikes  or  hang  them  up  as  so  many 
advise,  for  if  the  floors  are  in  as  sani- 
tary condition  as  they  should  be.  there 
is  no  more  danger  of  the  fowls  eating 
any  more  filth  than  when  scratching  for 
their  grain. 

I  feed  all  sorts  of  waste  vegetables, 
but  the  hen8_  prefer  the  mangels  to  any 
other  variety  of  vegetable  or  fruit.  I 
used  to  think  cabbage  about  right  for 
the  poultry,  and  still  believe  in  utiliz- 
ing any  waste  heads  in  that  way,  but  for 
genuine  results,  especially  when  the 
green  food  must  be  purchased,  or,  in  the' 
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sura  it  all  up,  I  discarded  the  sprouted 
oats  business  as  one  more  poultry  fad 
culled  out  of  my  system.  I  consider  I 
can  devote  my  time  and  energy  to  better 
advanUge  than  in  puddling  around  with 
a  sprouter. 

There  is  always  a  spot  on  every  farm, 
icjjardless   of  size,   where  some   mangel 
seed  can  be  sown.     I  always  endeavor  to 
make  a  side  line  of  them;    that  is,  sow 
them    between    a    crop    requiring    more 
space  between  the  rows  than  the  majority 
>n  our  crops,  such  as  melons,  squashes, 
now  plantations  of  raspberries,  etc.    The 
past  year  I  set  out  an  acre  of  asparagus, 
laving  out   the   rows   5    feet   apart   and 
^"('wing  mangels  between  the  rows.  This 
aiiaugeraent    left    suflBcIent    space    be- 
tv.cen    the   rows    for   horse    cultivation. 
and  practically  the  whole  expense  was 
the  cost  of  seed,  one  hand  weeding  and 
thinning,    and   harvesting   the   crop,    as 
they  received  the  benefit  of  the  manure, 
onimerclal     fertilizer    and     cultivation 
piven    the   asparagus. 

This  plat,  which  under  the  ordinary 
system  of  planting,  would  approximate 
one-half  acre,  yielded  about  25  tons  of 
nianimoth  mangels,  many  weighing  20 
to  25  pounds  each.  Many  were  sold 
to  poultrymen  and  dairymen  at  from  |10 


quantities  are  required,  the  mangel   is, 
in  my  estimation,  the  ideal  vegetable. 

The  city  fancier  who  has  no  available 
ground,  can.  by  looking  around  a  little, 
get  In  touch  with  some  farmer  who  can 
spare  him  at  least  .enough  to  carry  him 
over  the  winter,  and  a  corner  of  the 
cellar  will  hold  enough  to  feed  a  good 
many  fowls  all  winter. 

The  theory  that  freezing  ruins  man- 
gels I  have  exploded,  as  many  of  mine 
were  frozen  this  winter  before  I  harvest- 
ed them,  and  I  have  been  feeding  some 
that  are  frozen   solid   in   storage,   with 
positively   no  111  results.       These   were 
stored   In   the  granary  after  our  cellar 
was  filled,  and  I  merely  take  the  follow- 
ing day's  supply  into  the  house  to  thaw 
out  for  about  18  hours  before  feeding. 
The   hens  seem   to   relish   these   frozen 
roots  full  as  well  as  those  which  have 
never  felt  frost,  and  shell  out  the  eggs 
equally  as  fast. 

Of  course,  continuous  feeding  and 
thawing  would  cause  decay,  but  one 
freezing  will  not  harm  their  keeping  or 
feeding  qualities  if  kept  frozen  until 
needed.  We  are  also  always  advised  to 
store  in  pits,  but  those  In  our  cellar, 
which  is  really  too  dry  for  a  vegetable 
store  room,  have  not  shrunk  up  to  Jan. 


Freight  u  a  bi«  Hem. 
See  our  prepaid 
fr^imht  offer  on  May- 
Sard  Incubators  on 
Page  2  —  it  saves  yoa 
money. 
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"  Special  features  " 
that  don't  help  to  hatch 
chickens,  aoon  become 
more  nuisance  than  ad- 
vantage —  beware  of 
too  many  freak  fea- 
tures. Read  Pac«  4 
carefully. 
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150  Eg«  Hatcher-, 
win  you  pay  $5.42  or 
$22.00?  Why?  Before 
you  make  up  your  naind 
set  the  f  acU  on  Pace  7 
of  this  book. 


«,K^^u^~®®^'u'  sound  facts -naked,  unvarnished  facts-are 
what  this  new  book  on  Incubators  gives  you.  Send  no  money, 
make  no  obligation  —  the  book  is  free. 

«ffTk®^^^^i^^.^'"'*"™.^^''^«  *»»ve  cut  the  dead  limbs  clear 
off  this  incubator  question  for  you,  and  laid  it  out  bare-on 
a  straight-fact  basis. 

This  book  tells  you  first  just  how  HttU  you  can  get  along 
with  in  an  Incubator  in  order  to  hatch  out  your  eggs  suc- 
cessfully; shows  you  in  clear  illustrations  and  complete 
specifications,  Incubators  that  will  do  it,  and  quotes  you 
prices  on  them  lower  than  you  ever  saw  such  Incubatora 
quoted  at  before.     Think  of  this-a  ^"ua^™ 

150  Egg  Incubator,  $5.42 

-guaranteed  to  do  the  work  or  you  get  your  money  back— 
strong,  economical  in  operation.  But  that  is  not  all- this 
new  incubator  book  then  goes  on  to  show  you  from  the 
ground  up  what  extra  points  about  an  Incubator  reallu  add 
toxta  value— not  ornaments  or  frills; 
but  labor  savers.  First  comes  the 
addition  of  hot- water  heat,  saving 
part  of  the  work  of  watching  your 
heating  system,   and  saving  part  of 

u  ij®^  ^  y**"^  ®^fi^s  '^  you  ever 
should  let  your  burners  run  out  of 
fuel  Here  aprain  you  get  an  inkling 
of  the  sensational  facts  in  this  book, 
when  we  tell  you  that  it  shows  you 


Page? 


A  strons.  practical 
Incubator  guarentsed 
to  hatch,  guaranteed 
to  satisfy  you.  m  your 
■soaey  back.  i%  $4.80 
—  every  detail  giTea 
complete  on  Paco  7.     . 


ti.  «i8  r.^-  *^^         r       ,     J ^  '"""*•  "*^®  "oi  snrunk  up  to  Jan. 


amount  of  live  stock.  However,  our 
family  cow  received  lu^  bushels  per 
day,  and  paid  for  them  by  keeping  up 
a  flow  of  miik  equal  to  the  days  when 
pasture  was  at  its  best.  We  also  made 
"langels  half  the  ration  fed  to  our  seven 
^»ogs,  and  I  never  saw  hogs  keep  In  bet- 
tt'i  condition,  lay  on  weight  faster,  or 
sli<>w  up  In  quality  of  meat  when  dressed 
'lian  did  those  receiving  this  cheap  feed. 
As  for  the  poultry,  for  which  the  man- 
Ptls  were  originally  Intended,  they  are 
simply  crazy  for  them.  I  give  them  all 
f'ey  will  eat  with  absolutely  no  ill  re- 

suits.      '"•--••  -     -  ' 


least.  The  farmer  who  will  devote  one 
acre  to  mangels  and  do  a  little  mission- 
ary work  among  the  poultrymen  and 
less  progressive  dairymen  who  lack  silos 
will  easily  procure  a  ready  market  for 
as  profitable  a  crop  as  is  grown  on  the 
average   farm. 

One  combined  thinning  and  hand 
weeding  will  be  all  the  labor  required  to 
grow  the  crop,  as  the  horse  with  fine- 
tooth  cultivator  when  plants  are  small, 
and  a  regular  5-tooth  cultivator  during 
the  rest  of  the  season,  will  keep  the  field 
free     of     weeds     and     stimulate     rapid 


Hot  Water  Heated  at 

$6.15 

If  you  want  the 
convenience  of 
hot  -  water  heat, 
why,  there's  the 
extra  price  it's 
really  worth  ! 

You  buy  any  In- 
cubator, of  any 
size,  at  any  price, 
without  first  read- 
ing the  solid  facts 
in  this  free  Incu- 
bator Book,  and 
you  will  be  mak- 
ing a  mistake! 
This    book   shows 

ments  that  can  be  put  upon  an  Incubator  to  help  incubation'!!l.**e'^i*e?J 
one  of  tliem  —  and  quotes  you  ' 

Lowest  prices  on  every  desired  grade 

If  you  want  to  have  all  the  genuine  conveniences,  that  reallv 
play  a  part  in  operating  an  Incubator  _  not  frills  and  furbelows 
mind  you,  but  hard-fisted  helps-why,  in  this  book  you  can  see  just 
such  an  Incubator-the  Maynard  SUndard-aa  complete  as  you  want 
l^'*"?,**  ^^®  price  is  just  $14.95  for  250  Egg  Capacity,  $11  &  for  150 
Egg  Capacity,  and  $a60  for  80  Egg  Capacity !     Think  of  it  I 

And  when  you  can  buy  an  Incubator  juat  suited  to  your  real 
requirements  at  such  prices—  ' 


Paged 

Hot  Water  Heated 
Incubators— every  year 
improvements  are  of< 
'•red,  some  practical 
some  (ood  for  nothinn 
what's  the  mott  prec- 
ticel  •yatcm  right  thia 
minute?  Whet  should 
•I  co«t  you?  Read  Pa«« 
8  of  this  book.  ' 
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Here  •  e  big.  fine  Incubator  with  every  feature  any. 
one  could  need.  Price  $13.55  for  240  Egg  Capacity, 
•mailer  size  $9.40,  and  you  couldn't  get  roe  that 
would  hatch  chickens  better  if  you  paid  $'00. 


Suppoee    you 

the  meet  com^Utm  250 
Egg  Incubetor  made- 
all  the  iroproveaseats 
that  count— altoutd  y«« 
pay  $  1 4.95  or  $32.00  7 
Don't  spend  your 
money  till  yoa  bavo 
read  Page  9. 
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They  dispose  of  them  at  the  rate)  growth 

THIRD  PfUZE  ARTICLE 

Baby  Chick  Trade  for  Women  on  Farms 

By  BELLE  BARKER      . 

F'or  the  woman  on  the  farm  with  only 
a  limited  amount  of  time  at  her  com- 
«>and,  the  hatching  of  baby  chicks  for 
8ale  offers  a  profitable  Industry.     This 


« 


statement  presupposes  that  an  Incubator 
^  "sed  and  that  the  eggs  for  hatching 
^  of  pure-bred  stock.  Now,  perhaps 
«J>ttie  of  you  are  already  raising  objec- 

'ons  that  my  statement  does  not  apply 

your  case.    You  may  say  you  do  not 

*eep  pure-bred  fowls.    You  may  say  you 

'■^^^  no  Incubator  and  no  money  to  buy 
^^^<  or  that  you  do  not  know  what  kind 
J>  '>uy.  or  that  you  are  afraid  you  would 

ot  have  successful  hatches.  All  these 
feaaons  have  been  advanced  to  me  many 
jnp«  by  people  who  hesitate  to  try  this 


To  the  flrst  objection  I  have  only  one 
answer;  that  is.  If  you  do  not  keep  pure- 
bred stock  these  days  you  are  not  pro- 
gressive, and  that  is  what  you  must  be 
to  succeed  in  the  chicken  business  or 
any  other. 

To  objection   number  two  I  will  say 
that  If  I  had  no  Incubator  and  no  money 
to  buy  one,  I  believe  I  would  borrow  the 
money,    for  an   incubator   will   pay   for 
Itself  In  a  short  time.    I  have  one  which 
I   bought   six   years  ago   for  $12.     The 
same  machine  may  be  purchased  for  |10 
now.     It   is  a   150  to   175-egg  machine, 
and  It  has  never  failed  me  yet.     In  my 
second  year's  experience  I  hatched  126 
chicks  from  135  fertile  eggs  that  were 
left  in  the  tray  after  testing.      Under 


Special 

Egg  capacity" 
can  only  be  es- 
timated. Buy 
your  incubator 
by  actual  size 
of  egg  trayt  in 
inchet,and  then 
you  know  what 
you're  getting. 
This  book  gives 
actual  tray-sises 
in  inches. 

Send  for  this  free  book  today 

Get  these  hard-fact  Pointers  on  Incubators  and  reason 
«ie  whole  thmg  out  for  yourself.     Strip  the  matter  of  all 

the  fancy  notions  that  others  have   tried  to  sad- 

die  on  It.     Then,  when  you've  got  the  gist  of  the 

whole  Incubator    proposition,    in  a   way  it  was 

never  put  up  to  you   before,    why.  if  you  then 

want  to   boy  a   combination    of  Incubator  and 

play-thiniT.  you  can  buy  it,  but  you  buy  it  know- 
in*  just  how  much  of  the  price  is  for  hatching 
out  the  egvs  and  just  bow  much  is  for  fol-de-roT 
But,  If  yoa  decide  yoa  want  an  Jncvbator—and 
wo«A«»ia  but  an  /ncu*ator— you'll  order  a  May- 
n«rd  Incubator  because  yoo  never  saw  or  heard 
1  ^^^*^  Incubators  at  the  prices  qooCad 
in  this  book.  Get  tha  >bete-get  them  now- 
■tmply  fill  out  and  mall  this  coupon. 


What's  the  use  of  pasring  more? 

Take  that  question  home  to  your  heart  and 
ponder  it  I  What's  the  use  of  paying  more? 
You  want  your  chicks  to  yieW  you  the  biggest 
possible  profit,  so  where'a  the  sense  in  saddlins 
on  them  right  at  the  start,  the  cost  of  frills  and 
furbelows  that  don't  affect  the  hatching  of  a 
aingU  egg?  •*•  ««  • 

The  Charles  William  Stores  are  founded 
on  the  one  big  policy  of  carrying  and 
Mlhng  only  what  iU  customers  wsnt. 
We  have  no  space  to  store,   or 
time  to  spend  on  merchandise 
which  we  must  p^rtuatU  yoa  to 
buy.    The  Incubator  Store  has  no 
hobbies  in    Incubators  to  push  on 
you.  no  freak  "features"  or  fan^ 
modeUof  Incubators  we  want  to  force 
on  you  -we  build  every  Maynard  Incu- 
bator to  fill  a  certain,  known  need,  and 
having  no  fancies  or  hobbies,  we  can  sell 
you  each  model  at  the  very  loweet  price. 
Get  the  rsal  fasts  abeot  the  Ineobator 


Metal^covered.  Hot* 
Water  Heat.  Price 
$9.40  to  $  1 3. 55— if  you 
went  a  Metal.CoTered 
Incubetor  you  went  to 
•twiy  Page  12  befora 
you  bayl 
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You  can  buy  m  May. 
nard  Hot-Water  Heet< 
•d  Incubator  for  9C1S 
•r  yon  can  pay  $  I  S,00. 
Wkat  will  xou  actually 
got  et  eech  price?  Read 
Page  1 7  aad  soMla  ||m 
question  rigbt. 


I  want  tlM  facu  about  lacvbators 

My  Nam* 

R.  D.  or  Street  Addiaes. 
Oty  and  State 


M^toTJtt  CHARLES  WILLIAM  STORES 
Sll Stares  B«Mia«.  New  York 


JBHs 


815  Stores  Baildmg,  New  Yoik 
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Ideal  Colony  Brooder 


The  IDE  NLeiiiin-ntly  euccpsHfiil  iind*'!- all  condi 
tionsnf  WIOATHER.  (TLIMATK  and  TEMPER- 
ATU  HE  broods  witlioiit  loas  iiud  Ut'iivers  Tlirve 
PRODIK  ERS  where oDljtOne i'H  I(  K  grew  before. 
HPEflFIfATrONS:  Heavy  caMiOKS,  larjre  Are 
pot«.  accurate  automatic  regulation,  unlimited 
capacity  and  through  the  POUCH  FEED  enough 
CMU  can  beadiuiiilHtered  at  one  time  to  maintain 
astfMly  Are  Twelve  to  Twenty-four  Hours.  Vast- 
ly su  i)erior  to  the  magazine  or  eelf-feed.  Equally 
adapted  for  large  or  small  UocIch.. 

THK  MARVBI^  Price  •15.00 

For  large  or  small  flocks.  Kflicient  beater  with 
Automatic  c<introl  of  the  drafts.  Coal  Burning, 
Kelf-Rt'Kulating  and  adapted  for  large  or  small 
Ho<-k8  of  either  Chicks  or  Ducks. 
Write  for  lkN>klet  deHcribing  the  Iip-to-t»»e-Mln- 
ute  methods  of  luooding  witli  <-omi)lPte  informa- 
tion  about  thf   IDP:aL  and   M.ARVKL  Hovers. 

Likerty  Stvvc  CMniMiny.     IM  S.  3r4  St..  PhiU..  Pa. 


Every  Chick 
Goes  to 
Market 


A  chick 
vrell  started 
is  half  sold- 
and  it    all   de- 
pends on  the  first 
ten  days  feeding. 

F.  P.  C. 

Chick  Manna 

(    Standard  mincm  1884 
A   special,  complete  food, 
exactly  suited  to  the   natural 
needs  of  Chicks,  Turkeys  and 
Pheasants    during   the    first    two 
^eeks.      Bring  them  through  the 
critical  period  safely,  and  you  can 
count  on  them  for  markc  t  and  profit. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  F.  P.  C. 
Chick  Manna  or  write  direct  for 
offer  <A  trial  package  by  Parcel 
Post.     Booklet  on  prevention 
of  poultry  losses  sent  FREE. 
Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

^r.  r.  Catsd  A  Son  A2  Mate  St 
Lansdale,  Pa. 


J^, 


The    Quick    Road    to 

Poultry  Profits 

Pmtii  l«by  rhirki  to  lajinf  bcnu.  or  euck- 
•rvl*  rMMiT  for  p«n  or  markd — tha  nmi  ia 
thott  if  you  fr<-4l 


The  proper 
feftianced      „ 
IXin  lor  every 
•re.  Compounded 
fegr  ex  pertn  from 
ptti,    wholevome   in- 
KiMlenta,  in   right   pro- 
^rtlonii.    No  irnemHork 

;  FBBB— everything 
•or  poultry,  piyeona,   form   or 
garden. 

At  TOUT  desklers.  or 
TAYLOR  BROS  «<>  Market  SC 


KEYSTONE 
POULTRY 


*-|tebT  <  hick." 
•■4 


Waited— Honest,  Eierfetic  Mei 

In  every  rountv  to  sell  our  big  liup  of  K'xxtn  direct 
to   farmeni.      Kx|»erlear«    ■•!    m^^^nmmry. 

We  fully  iiidtruc't  you.  Karnieni,  laiK»r<T«<,  m*"- 
cbaDi<*A.  ornny  iimn  v\lllint;  to  work  i-aii  make 

•  1 OOO  to  93000  A  YEAR 

bandllnKoiir  Mi(  neller*.  E3iclu*<i\e  territory  i^lven. 
We  fiimlnh  you  theoapltal;  you  furnlflh  the  team 
to  carry  the  Koo<)n.  R»-your  ownlxmHlii  H  pteaMint, 
permanent  and  profitable  bu«ine«M.  Write  at  onoe 
lor  particulars,  giving  age  and  »^<-iipat(oD. 

TBB  DIJOr^BX    C«JirAllY,   D«|»t.  SI, 

Blortk  Smwm,  M.  T. 


in 


PODITRY  PAPER  ^'^^^"^ 


lioriodical.  up 
to  (late ;   telln 

ail  vou  want  to  know  afMxit  care  and  mao- 

BKement  of  poultry  for  pipaeure  or  prodU 

r<»«r  monthn  for  ■•  r^imtm. 

rOI'l.TKT  ADTtM  ixr^  Brpt.  M,  9rl«Mi*e.  9.  T* 


OrS  B16  BOOK  FSEE 

von  MOVIT.    Aaaaayclo- 

M.    WiHtM  kv  •  mam  wW 


proper  conditiong  such  batches  are  not 
unusual.  I  have  read  of  better,  but  100 
chicks,  approximately  75  per  cent  of 
the  eggs  left  after  testing  would  have 
been  a  good  hatch.  These  126  chicks 
at  10  cents  each  were  more  than  enough 
to  pay  for  the  incubator  and  the  oil  for 
the  hatch.  Of  course,  the  incubator  was 
paid  for  at  the  time.  It  considerably 
more  than  paid  for  itself  the  first  year 
by  the  larger  number  of  chickens  I  was 
able  to  raise  and  those  I  sold  and  hatch- 
ed for  others.  1  use  this  as  an  illustra- 
.tion.  In  the  spring  hatching  season 
eggs  are  always  cheapest.  Thirteen 
dozen  eggs  at  20  cents  per  dozen,  are 
worth  $2.60;  3  gallons  of  oil  for  a  hatch, 
30  cents.  (It  will  seldom  take  three 
gallons  unless  the  weather  is  very  cold.) 
A  hatch  of  100  chicks  at  10  cents  each 
ia   worth   $10.     Subtract  $2.90   and   you 


hatching  time.  I  sprinkle  the  eggs  on 
both  sides  every  few  days,  sprinkling 
them  more  liberally  toward  the  last. 
For  this  purpose  I  use  a  clean  hair 
brush  and  water  just  hot  enough 
so  that  I  cannot  bear  my  hand  in  it. 

Any  one  who  can  read  the  poultry 
notes  in  The  Practical  Farmer,  and  the 
instructions  that  come  with  every  incu- 
bator, can  operate  an  incubator  success- 
fully. I  have  reading  matter  from  the 
state  college  of  agriculture  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  has  been  of  much  value,  and 
1  suppose  the  colleges  of  other  states 
send  about  the  same  material  free  for 
the  asking. 

Many  people  seem  to  think  that  incu- 
bator chicks  are  not  as  hardy  as  those 
hatched  under  a  hen.  1  think  this  belief 
is  fostered  by  reports  of  people  who  buy 
incubator  chicks  and  then  do  not  give 


February  lo,  19l6. 
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'^Less  Labor  and  Expense 


An  Improvitmd  F<Mtmr-Mothmr—th*  Hot-  Watmr  Jug 


have  $7.10  for  your  trouble,  and  this  can 
be  reoeatefL-severaL .times  ^aclL  season, 
and  if  one  has  several  incubators,  it  can 
be  doubly  and  trebly  repeated  several 
times.  I  have  two  now  and  hope  to  have 
another  soon.  Of  course,  this  requires 
some  work  each  day,  but  not  so  much 
at  a  time  as  to  interfere  with  household 
duties  any  more  than  many  other  ways 
of  making  pin  money;  certainly  not  so 
much  as  some,  and  the  work  is  interest- 
ing. The  brown  shelled  eggs  of  heavier 
breeds  are  not  so  easy  to  hatch,  so  they 
usually  sell  for  12  cents  each;  some  ask 
12  cents  for  the  very  early  chicks  of  the 
white-shelled  varieties  and  8  cents  each 
for  late  June  hatches. 

I  would  advise  a  beginner  to  start 
with  white  shell  breeds,  such  as  Leg- 
horns, Minorcas,  etc.  I  like  the  par- 
ticular make  of  incubator  I  have,  be- 
cause 1  have  had  such  good  success  with 
it.  When  I  have  set  eggs  of  my  own 
flock  my  hatches  have  seldom  been  be- 
low 100  chicks  to  a  run,  and  very  often 
115  or  more,  and  these  hatches  have 
often  been  under  unfavorable  conditions. 
For  convenience  I -have  run  my. incuba- 
tors many  times  in  a  room  where  there 
was  much  going  to  and  fro,  closing  of 
doors,  vibration  of  separator  in  the  next 
room,  etc.,  and  at  other  times  in  a  cheap- 
ly constructed  building  where  it  was 
often  hard  to  maintain  an  even  tempera- 
ture. A  cellar  yith  concrete  floor  is  the 
best  place  to  run  an  incubator,  on  ac- 
count of  freedom  from  vibration,  even 
temperature  and  moisture  conditions. 

It  Is  necessary  to  follow  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  manufacturer  to  the  letter 
for  the  best  success  with  any  incubator, 
but  there  are  some  general  rules  which 
apply  to  all.  I'  have  always  found  it 
best  to  Bprinlcltl,  the  eggs  occasionally 
betweea  the  lOth  and  18th  days  with 
any  Incubator.  The  entire  hatching 
period  is  a  dryiag-out  process,  and  there 
should  alwayn  be  enough  moisture  so 
that  it  can  be  seen  on  the  glass  door  at 


them  proper  care.  These  people  will 
never  admit  their  own  negligence  while 
there  is  a  defenceless  incubator  to  heap 
the  blame  on,  therefore  I  try  to  choose 
my  customers  among  people  whom  I 
know  will  take  the  best  of  care  of  their 
flocks,  and  shy  all  I  can  of  the  other  sort. 
Follow  these  rules  for  good  luck: 

1.  Be  sure  to  set  eggs  that  will  test  a 
high  percentage  of  fertility,  by  choosing 
them  from  a  well  cared  for,  well  mated 
flock  that  has  had  several  weeks  of 
free,  outdoor  range. 

2.  Turn  the  eggs  every  day  while  keep- 
ing them,  and  keep  at  a  temperature  of 
about  50  degrees,  but  do  not  let  them 
chill  before  or  after  gathering. 

3.  Select  eggs  of  uniform  size.  Do  not 
set  those  of  over  or  under  size,  nor 
those  with  blemishea.  Do  not  wash  the 
eggs.  ^    ' 

4.  Do  n6t  piK  brown  and  white  eggs 
in  the  same  tray. 

5.  Read  the  instructions  often. 

6.  Always  close  incubator  door  while 
turning  the  eggs. 

7.  Fill  the  lamp,  trim  the  wick  and 
clean  the  burner  every  day. 

8.  Use  good  oil. 

9.  Do  not  touch  the  eggs  with  dirty 
or  oily  hands. 

10.  Set  a  pan  of  water  on  the  floor 
under  the  incubator  the  last  week. 

11.  Be  sure  to  clean  the  incubator 
thoroughly  and  let  It  stand  outdoors 
with  door  open  at  least  one  day  after 
each  hatch.  Spray  with  some  good  dis- 
infectant at  the  end  of  hatching  season. 

12.  Be  sure  to  accustom  the  newly 
hatched  chicks  to  the  outside  air  gradu- 
ally. When  the  chicks  are  all  out  of  the 
shell,  remove  the  tray  and  leave  them 
in  the  nursery  until  they  are  dry  and 
fluffy,  turning  the  lamp  lower  by  de- 
grees. When  all  are  dry  and  lively  re- 
move to  a  box  or  basket  and  spread  a 
soft,  warm  cloth  over  them  so  that  it 
rests  on  their  backs,  and  set  beside  the 
kitchen  stove  or   on   lighted   Incubator. 


with  oar  Bine  Hea  Cokmy  Brooder  and  resalta  are  very 
satisfactory.  Cost  of  operatioa  oalr  a  tri£e.  Id  three 
katchinga  of  tlKxronghbied  White  Legbouu  caie4  foe  by 
corfaitbfal  Blue  Hen,  lost  only  2^  of  chiclet— almoat  • 
perfect  record."— Porter  ii  Zimmerman,  Patoka,  HI. 

Bums  hard  or  soft  coal  or  gas.  ILarge  grate  2^ 
times  ustul  size.  Means  big  lire  stirface  and  thin 
layer  of  ashes.  Steady,  even,  econooiical  &«. 
Automatic  regulator. 

Blue  Hen 

Hot  Air  Colony  Brooder 

is  the  only  brooder  with  newly  invented  curtafai 
attachments  that  assure  fresh  air  withou '  drafts.  As 
large  as  any  $30  brooder.  Get  the  BLUE  HEN  BOOK 
ntEE.  and  learn  why  the  **  Blu*  H«n  Raises  Mora 
Chicks  St  Less  Com.** 

CUAIAMTEED 

Sfflgf^U*  ill  w.bo» mt. o». 

Special  propo^      ^mSS.  Drawer  46 

tion  to  dealers  ^Jt^Mm^  LAMCAS1EI.  FA. 
or  agents.        ^^E^^SSS^      nk%,  •! 


Hillpors  Quality 

BABY  CHICKS 


PURE  BRED 


BETTER  HATCHED 


Look  at  These  Low  Prices 

100  50  25 

$12  $6  $3.25 

$15  $8  $4.00 

$15  $8  $4.00 


S.  Q.  White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocka  -  - 
R.  1.  Reds     .    .    .    . 


Brown     Leghoma,     White     Rocka, 

Biaff     Rocka,      White    Orpingtons, 

Sactfiui  Bisttercttps,   Partridge  Cochins. 

Write  fM-  Catalogue. 

Hlllpot  Qaallty  meanH  a  laying  strain 
that  oomes  (torn  free-ranged,  free-fToni- 
dlsease,  matured  birds,  therefore  you  can 
get  the  very  beet  results  from  our  chicks, 
because  they  are  everytblug  that  Is  desired 
for  utility  purposes. 

Sale  Arrival  •!  all  Chkks  GaaranteeiL 


W.  HILLPOT 

BOX  4,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 
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tJet  our     _ 
Dewl916Coin-   . 
blnation  OfEsrs     ^ 
on  RromrmMmipa 
Incubator*  and 
Broadmra.     Won- 
.     -    derful  bargains— built 
from  boat  materials  with  latest  im- 

J^royemants.  Only  machine  with  A«n. 
**da  at  daad  air  calta  to  protect  ana 
against  suddao  changao. 

lAKESOUESSWfORKOUTOFHmOiml 

Many  naera  report  a  ehlek  from  arerr  baSrtiabIa  1 
•««•  KMytorua.  BiUUof(wialiMCaIIfoniUR«l 

jyACI  "^^^'ESTPRICiYET 
ti.%3%3  FOR  BIC 1S5  EGG 

KlNCUBATOR 

wluiS%lnt«rM«lfin«chJn«do««a>iai«ka 
good.  OrderfromthlsadorretBpselal 
k  ISMConblnatfonOffarandFroePottl- 
tiT  Book  showlnc  why  tiU 
,    PVxwrMHMtfbeaStbaiB 
all  for  rsaalts. 

Progreaaire  Incubator  Cow 
I  Bos  202     Racfaia,  Wlsconsia  ■»       '     u 


SEE 


•  '— -<— — ■-  f 


Before  You  Pai/ 


Try  N  so  Day*  tS?^ 

136  sftnsssa  Nth  osm 

■•■•tar,  •»<i>Hiliis  — a>t— tT_tf 


i  Bill  »y>rrjag 


^ 


OREIDarS  PMI  CATALOGUE 

atp«T*l)n4p«alti7:  T0bi<MdaUhMmtodMi4«l*- 
■rribaa,  BMiy  ta  color.  Perfoet  pouHrr  guM»— 
•11  tact*.  Low  Mrleaa  oa  Mock  maA  hstcMnc  •(•■• 
IneafaMkon  Mid  broodan.  38  yaara  In  I)d*Ibm» 
Too  Mad  tkia  bo«k.  S«b4  lOr  for  n-tn<t»T, 
a.  U.  OaUDBB.  Bm  M,  Kai««,  V«b 


THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER 


Keep  them  dark  and  they  will  cuddle 
down  all  cozy  and  quiet.  Do  not  let 
them  get  chilled  or  people  will  have  good 
reason  for  thinking  that  your  incubator 
(hicks  are  not  so  sturdy  as  the  other 
kind.  Do  not  feed  them  anything  until 
they  are  36  hours  old.  then  give  them 
fresh  water,  a  little  dry  oat  flake  and 
bread  crumbs  and  some  finely  mashed 
hard-boiled  egg  mixed  with  sand.     Feed 


every  three  hours,  but  only  what  they 
will  eat.  and  give  them  finely  shredded 
lettuce,  clover  and  dandelion  leaves. 
This  will  make  them  2-day-old  chicks 
when  you  sell  them,  but  you  will  know 
they  are  started  right  and  you  can  be 
more  sure  of  satisfied  customers  who 
will  call  again  and  bring  their  friends 
with  them. 
New  York, 


FOURTH  PRIZE  ARTICLE 

"The  Best  Paying  Branch  of  Farm  Work" 


It  is  now  ten  years  since  we  began  our 
poultry  work  as  a  business  proposition. 
The  production  of  market  eggs,  day-old 
chicks  and  stock  for  breeding  purposes 
are  all  a  part  of  the  plan,  but  the  day- 
old  chick  business  is  the  end  to  which 
our  efforts  are  directed. 

Our  flock  of  breeders  usually  numbers 
about  200  head.     These  are  taken  from 
the  laying  stock,  and  hens  that  are  not 
only  known  to  excel  as  layers,  but  have 
ended  their  year's  work  In  good  condi- 
tion.   This  selection  is  made  during  Sep. 
tember  and  the  balance  of  the  flock  are 
then   sold    for   breeders,   or   shipped   to 
market,  to  make  room  for  the  new  lot  of 
pullets,  now  going  into  winter  quarters. 
From  this  time  until  cold  weather  sets 
in  we  feed  a  scratch  feed  composed  of 
equal    parts,    by    measure,    of    cracked 
corn,  wheat  and  oats.    This  is  fed  mom- 
ing  and  evening  at  the  rate  of  one  quart 
to  12  hens.    Shell,  grit,  charcoal,  granu- 
lated bone  and  fresh  water  are  kept  be- 
fore them  continually.    The  pickings  on 
the  range  add  quite  a  bit  to  the  ration. 
Our  object  is  not  to  force  egg  produc- 
tion at  this  time,  but  to  store  up  a  great 
amount  of  vitality  in  readiness  for  pro- 
ducing eggs  for  hatching. 

About  December  16th  cracked  corn  is 
substituted  for  the  scratch  feed,  and  the 
feeders  are  filled  with  a  dry  mash  mixed 
in  the  following  proportions:   Bran,  100 
lbs.;    com    meal,    100   lbs.;    wheat   mid- 
dlings. 100  lbs.;  ground  oats,  50  lbs.;  al- 
falfa,  or,   better,  .clover   meal,   25   lbs.; 
meat  scrap,  100  lbs.;   charcoal,  10  lbs.; 
salt,   2    lbs.      The   cracked   corn    is    fed 
morning  and  evening,  one  quart  to  20 
hens,   in   deep  litter.     The  mash  is  be- 
fore the  hens  all  the  time. 

By  January  1st  we  are  getting  quite  a 
few  eggs  and  about  this  time  the  mating 
is  done.    By  the  latter  part  of  the  month 
the  breeders  are  In  fine  shape,  with  eggs 
showing  85  to  90  per  cent,   fertility   in 
the  test  machine.      The  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing  are   gathered    twice   dally   In    cold 
weather    and    are    placed    In    12-dozen 
crates.     They  are  turned   by   reversing 
position  of  the  crates.    No  eggs  are  kept 
longer  than  ten  days.    We  use  the  cellar 
of  our  dwelling  house  for  the  15  Incuba- 
tors we  are  now  operating.  The  capacity 
of  the  machines  is  about  3800  eggs  each 
filling.     Each  machine  Is  heated  to  the 
required     temperature,     and     carefully 
regulated    before   the   eggs   are   put   In. 
From  the  third  day  the  eggs  are  turned 
twice  daily  until  pipping  begins,  when 
the   machine    is    kept    closed    until    the 
hatch   is  over.     Testing  for  fertility  Is 
done   on    the    fifth    day,    and    for   dead 
germs  on  the  fifteenth  day.     Moisture  Is 
supplied  by  the  use  of  sand  trays,  which 
are  placed  in  the  machine  from  the  third 
to  the  eighteenth  days  and  then  remov- 
ed.    The  chicks  are  left  In  the  machine 
for    24    hours    after   the    hatch    ^^  com- 
pleted, and  then  removed  to  the  brooder 
iiouse,  which  is  heated  by  a  4-pIpe  hot- 
water  system,  with  pipes  placed  8  inches 
from   the   fioor.     The   house   is   divided 
Into  runs,  each  2^  feet  wide,  accommo- 
dating 50  chicks  each,  until  ten  days  or 
two  weeks  old.     Their  first  feed  is  sUle 
»)read    moistened    with   skim    milk   and 


By  R.  8.  GOOD 


squeezed    dry.      This   Is   fed.    five   times 
per  day,  on  plates  or  boards  that  have 
been    sprinkled    with    sharp    sand.      As 
soon   as   the   chicks   show    a   desire   to 
scratch,  a  little  fine  chick  feed  Is  scat- 
tered in  chaff  or  clover  hay  shatterlngs, 
furnishing   the   necessary   exercise   and 
helping  to  keep  them  contented.     Grit, 
charcoal  and  fresh  water  are  kept  before 
them  at  all  times.    When  the  chicks  are 
from  10  days  to  two  weeks  old  they  are 
placed  in  the  "hardening"  compartment 
of  the  brooder  house,  which  is  similar  in 
construction  to  the  nursery  part,  but  Is 
fitted  with  curtains  in  place  of  windows 
In  the  front,  which  are  hung  so  they  can 
be  rolled  up  to  suit  weather  conditions, 
age  of  chicks,  etc.,  the  chicks  being  kept 
here  for  about  ten  days.    The  feed  dur- 
Ing  this  time  Is  gradually  changed  to  the 
regular   commercial   chick   feed,   fed   In 
the  litter,  with  a  dry  mash  compos^  of 
bran,   middlings   and    corn   meal,   equal 
parts  by  weight,  with  10  per  cent,  of  fine 
beef  scrap  added,  kept  in  self  feeders. 
After  this  period  of  hardening  the  chicks 
are     transferred     to     the    field     colony 
houses.       These  are   made   from   piano 
boxes,  with  the  roof  and  back  covered 
with   a   heavy    grade   of    roofing   paper. 
For  heat  in  the  colony  houses  a  portable 
hover    is   used,    with   a   capacity   of   50 
chicks  each  at  four  weeks  old. 

Placing  the  chicks  In   small   lots  in- 
sures  against  the  great  loss  caused  by 
crowding  and  over  heating,  and  th^  sub- 
sequent   chilling    and    stunting    of    the 
growing  chicks.     Temporary  runs  made 
of  1-lnch  mesh  wire  netting  3  feet  wide 
are  used  to  confine  the  chicks  for  about 
a  week,  so  they  may  get  accustomed  to 
the  location  of  their  house,  after  which 
they  are  given  free  range. 

Cracked  corn  and  wheat,  equal  parts, 
are  fed  night  and  morning,  with   mash 
In  the  feeders  where  they  can  have  free 
access  to  it.    This  method  of  feeding  is 
continued  until  the  pullets  are  placed  In 
the  laying  houses  In  the  fall.     As  soon 
as  the  cockerels  will  weigh  two  pounds 
live  weight,  they  are  shipped  to  market, 
giving  the  pulleU  a  better  chance  to  de^ 
velop.      About    October    1st    all    pullets 
intended  for  winter  layers  are  placed  In 
the  laying  houses,  where  they  will  stay 
until  the  following  June,  at  which  time 
they  win  be  given  free  range,  after  the 
breeders  of  the  past  season   have  been 
sold.     The  feed  for  the  laying  flock  is 
composed    of   cracked    corn    for   scratch 
feed,   fed   morning  and   evening  In   the 
litter   at   the   rate   of   one   quart    to    20 
birds,   and   the  usual  dry  mash   In  self 
feeders  to  which  they  have  access  at  all 
times.     This  Is  the  same  mash  as  Is  fed 
to  the  breeding  stock,  and  gives  very  sat. 
Isfactory  results.    We  figure  that  It  costs 
one-third  cent  per  day  to  feed  a  hen.  Uk- 
ing  the  year  through,  making  the  feed 
bill  about  $1.20  per  head  for  the  year. 
\^TiIIe  the  poultry  business  Is  no  "get- 
rlch-qulck*   business   at    present   prices, 
yet  we  find  It  gives  better  returns  than 
any  other  branch  of  farm  work. 
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This  Fine  Leathe 
Tobacco  Pouch 

Every  smoker  appreciates  a  leather  to- 
bacco pouch.  This  handy,  serviceable, 
Tuxedo  Draw-Pouch  is  made  of  fine 
soft,  flexible  tan  leather,  with  a  draw- 
string and  snap  that  close  pouch  tight 
and  keep  the  tobacco  from  spilling. 

Send  us  10c  and  your  tobacco  dealer's  _ 

make  this  offer  to  get  you  to  try  TVXEDO  ^^^^^ 

X.^  Th0  Pmrfmct  Tofroeco  for  Pipe  tmti  Cigarmttm 

TUXEDO  is  the  $ne  tobacco  that 
every  mzn  can  smoke  all  day  long,  the 
year  round,  with  the  greatest  enjoyment 
and  comfort. 

Because  the  exclusive   "Tuxedo 

;  T^^.,,'"*'^"  TUXEDO  so  delight. 

fully  mild   and   free    from    all   trace  of 

b.te",  that  TUXEDO  cannot  irritate 

the  most  sensitive  throat  or  tongue. 


Convenient,  (bwsine  wrap,  r* 
P«l  moisture-proof  pouch  OC 

Famous  rreen  tin  with  fold  1  g\ 
lettennc,  curved  to  fit  pocket    1  UC 
In  Tim  Humidars,  40e  and  80c 

In  Glass  Humid»rs,  50c  and  )0t 

THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 
in  Fifth  A^e. .  New  York  City  Room  lS7f 
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Getlhis  Ciiphers 
Poultry  Guide 


Make  Biff  Profit* 
with  Cyphers  Co. 

rieltui  '*^^"^  '">■  this 

<acip9  biK.illustrated 
▼ear-book,  "The  Profits 
in  Poultry  Keeping,"  172 

pagM— acompletebirds'- 
•ye  view  of  poultry  raisfnff. 
Hbows  you  how  to  make  more 
mommy  with  chicken.s— raise 
more  of  them  with  less 
work— ret  more  enrs  Write 
today— now  is  the  time  to 
»et  started.    Make  biff  hutches  in 


Cyphers-Built 
Incubators 

Sold  at  Low 


'^''f'—'^it-%i*i 


No  poultryman  ever  made  a  mistake 
In  giving  too  much  attention  to  his 
poultry. 
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CydkmtU      _ 
FomrSiM** 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO. 

_^  ?••>»•  <0        BUFFALO.  N.Y. 
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The  practical  farmer 


February  15,  1916. 


YOU  can  lay  concrete  cellar  and  bam  floors  and  make  steps,  troughs, 
rollers,  engine  bases,  posts,  pipe,  etc.,  indoors  in  the  coldest  weather. 
Concrete  fence  posts,  the  Government  finds,  costs  no  more  than  good 
wooden  posts,  outlast  steel,  and  grow  harder  and  stronger  with  age. 

In  choosing  the  cement  for  making  these  economical  and  everlasting 
improvements,  remember  the  advice  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
given  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  481,  that  you  "select  some  well-known  make, 
guaranteed  by  the  local  dealer  to  meet  the  standard  specifications  for 
cement  of  the  United  States  Government."  Both  we  and  your  local  dealer  in 


LPHA 
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CEMENT 
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make  this  guarantee  on  every  bag  of  ALPHA,  the 
cement  that  is  tested  by  chemists  every  hour,  day 
and  night,  while  being  made,  and  that  is  always 
sure  to  be  full  of  binding  power. 

The  ALPHA  dealer  will  give  you  the  80-page  book, 
"ALPHA  Cement— -How  to  Use  It,"  which  shows  how  to 
do  concrete  work  in  cold  weather.  If  you  do  not  know 
the  ALPHA  dealer,  write  us,  mentioning  what  you  are 
planning  to  build.     Address  Dept  £, 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.,  EASTON,  PA. 

Salts  OfflCM:    NsvYsrk.    rhiladilplila.  lottoii.  PitttlMrili.  laltlnort.  ttvaaaali 


CONCRETE  FOR  PERMANENCE 


ITOKWiiaMeBookHatchlnqFact^' 


World's  Champion 
Belle  Cily  Incubator 


"/«  Twenty-Five  World's  Greatest  Matches 
*BelU  City'  Won    With  Perfect  Hatches** 

THESE  matches  were  won  by  Belle  City  ttsers 
in  competition  with  tisers  of  all  other  makes. 
Many  Belle  City  winners  had  never  used 
any  Incubator  before.  Get  all  thefftcts— proofs— particulars. 
My  frt-e.  valuable  book  "Hatchinsr  Facts"  tells  all.  Tells 
how  woi  Id's  champion  inctibatora  and  brooders  are  made.  EverythinB 
worth  having  in  und  on  an  incubator  and  brooder.  Shows  them  in 
arlual  colors  4(12.000  in  oae— tit*  kind  0««d  by  U.  S.  Government  and 
by  leading  agricultural  college*— '*»*<i»«i«6ot««tn  all  tA«  •^ot«"— the 
kind  that  will  put  yoa  fn  the  championship  class  and  make  biggest 
profits  for  you.  GrmUitv  book  of  practical  hattkinainforTttation  «ver 
publuihed.    Postal  bring!  it  with  my  low  price  and  Id-year  penpnal 


ni  Send  Yon  My 

$1300  GOLD  OFFERS 

The  greatest  chance  to  make  moneu 
with  a  hatchina  outfit.  Conditiona 
easy  to  receive  oiffueat  pay. 


money -back 
Offer*.  L«arti  bow  I 


, .     Also  my  big  money-making    titOO    Gold 
■id  one  BelleClty  •s*r9lM.25,anpdier  9M.  many 


ffuaranty 

howlpai -  . 

from  $4»  down.      Write  me  today  for  Proe  Book.     Jim  Rohan.  Pres. 


BelleatyInca1>aforCo.,B<n  49.Baeine.wis. 


ily  •»! 


I-T  A  kl  n  ON  THE  GROUND  WITH  A 

jIANUard  spray  pump 


No  ladder  or  scaffold  needed  to  .«pray  the  Oallest  tree  in  your  orchard  in  half 
the  time  required  by  others.       Used  with  either  bucket  or  barrel. 
The  knapsack  attachment  (supplied  at  slight  additional 
cost)  makes  possible  the  rapid  spraying  of  potatoes  and  low  growing 
crops.     Whitewash  your  barns  and  poultry  houses  with  the 
Standard.      It  pays  for  itself  many  times  in  a  single  season. 
Simple  in  construction.    Made  of  brass  with  nothing 
to  break  or  wear  out     Guaranteed  5  years.     Lasts  a 
lifetime. 


Mont  hardware  and  seed  dealers  carry  the 
Ktaitdard  in  niock.  Ask  for  a  demonstration. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  the  8TANDARD 
do  not  accept  a  xuh«titiite  but  write  direct  to  ua 
and  we  will  supply  you. 

$4  Pre»aM.  <tS  west •!  Denver.)  MMey  teck  If  bM 
satisfied.    Write  fsr  spccUl  offer  and  Catatef  A. 

THE  STANDARD  STAMPING  CO. 
1 1 1  N.  Main  SItmC  MarysTilU.  Ohte 


ail 


SANIPLE  OUR  SEED 

Thra*  aarHaat  Tacatablw  la  ealthraUoa  f  or  lOe .  Cm 
parkat  aaab.  BaMaaaa'a  Bariiaat  Taaato.  Barttaat 
Kound  Bad  Baaiak,  Tarilaat  Lattaaa.  lOc  U  a«« 
iNPJMSitliS**  OATaUMPWEB. 
C.N.I 


Maine  Seed  Potatoes 

Bent  medium  and  Inte  varieties.     Selected  stock,  free 
from  iwh1>.  bH|{ht  and  other  din»'ase«.    Wrli«-  for  prices. 

B.  H.  WalBngf  ord,  Auburn,  Maine 


Eggs  in  Several  Baskets 
Insure  Poultry  Success 

(Concluded  from  page  7l) 

green  bone.  But  the  price  then  ranged 
from  |1  to  $1.35  per  bushel,  and  at  that 
price,  with  winter  eggs  bringing  40  to  45 
cents  a  dozen,  there  was  a  nice  profit 
in  feeding  it.  Cabbage  Is  fed  in  winter 
for  green  food,  and  when  there  are  no 
winter  eggs,  as  happened  once  or  twice 
tlirough  neglect  which  was  occasioned 
by  illness,  the  hens  do  not  get  the  blame, 
as  given  proper  food  and  care,  winter 
eggs  will  be  produced. 

Tefore  the  scratching  shed  was  built 
there  were  droppings  platforms  in  the 
chicken  coop  and  the  grain  was  fed  In 
a  litter  on  the  floor.  These  platforms  I 
built,  with  the  help  o!  my  little  broth- 
ers. They  were  not  fancy,  being  con- 
structed  of  lumber  picked  up  about  the 
farm,  but  served  the  purpose  until  the 
shed  was  built.  Now  the  chickeas  are 
kept  locked  in  the  scratching  shed  every 
cold,  stormy  or  snowy  day.  So  far  the 
winter  has  been  open,  so  whenever  the 
ground  is  free  of  snow  they  are  let  out 
at  noon.  Though  the  weather  is  cold, 
they  seem  to  enjoy  this  half  holiday, 
and  as  it  does  not  affect  the  egg  yield  I 
shall  continue  the  practice,  as  they  like 
it  and  I  think  it  keeps  them  healthier 
and  less  susceptible  to  disease. 

While  at  first  the  sales  consisted 
solely  of  market  eggs  and  poultry,  and 
there  is  still  quite  a  lot  of  these  pro- 
duced and  sold,  I  now  sell  breeding 
stock  and  hatching  eggs  also  at  double 
and  more  than  double  the  prices  I  used 
to  get  for  common  stock.  And  the 
beauty  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
costs  no  more  to  produce  the  pure-breds 
than  it  did  to  produce  the  mongrels,  so 
the  increase  in  price  is  clear  gain  and 
what   is  often   i«rined    "velvet." 

So  that  step,  which  was  taken  in 
spite  of  opposition,  has  proved  profita- 
ble, and  my  White  Wyandottes  are  not 
only  a  treat  to  the  eye,  but  are  also  a 
treat  to  the  pocketbook. 

The  next  step  in  my  progress  was 
when  I  began  raising  ducks.  They  have 
proved  very  profitable  and  in  this — the 
anthracite  region — are  in  great  demand. 
While  the  ducklings  are  hardier  than 
young  chickens,  still  there  were  troubles. 
The  worst  and  biggest  troubles  were 
turtles  and  rheumatism.  The  turtles 
proved  very  disastrous  to  profits,  as  they 
get  the  ducklings  even  when  they  are 
almost  full  grown.  However,  after  wag- 
ing a  severe  warfare  on  them  they  seem 
almost  exterminated. 

A  great  {uany  people  do  not  allow 
ducklings  In  water  from  shell  to  mar- 
ket. I,  however,  think  otherwise.  Of 
course,  I  would  not  allow  them  in  water 
before  they  feather,  but  when  they  are 
almost  ready  for  market  I  finish  the 
preparation  by  allowing  them  access  to 
the  pond.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  almost  constant  immersion  in  water 
makes  the  plumage  snowy  white  and 
they  look  far  more  tempting  than  those 
ducklings  which  are  kept  from  water.  I 
consider  the  appearance  very  important, 
as  they  are  sold  alive  and  the  clean  look- 
ing birds  are  naturally  more  attractive 
in  appearance  than  the  dirty  plumaged 
ones. 

By  buying  Pekin  drakes,  the  common 
stock  with  which  I  began  has  been  high- 
ly improved.  While  a  duckling  used  to 
weigh  between  ZVj  and  4  pounds,  they 
now  weigh  from  5  to  6  pounds,  with  no 
special  preparation  or  fattening.  That 
is  a  lO-weeks  weight;  older  ones  weigh 
more. 

This  is  a  branch  of  the  poultry  busi- 
ness which  has  proved  very  profitable, 
a.i  not  only  are  "green  ducks"  easy  sale, 
but  every  spring  finds  me  unable  to  sup- 


Why  You  Will  Buy 

"Cooloy'* 

— Baby  Chicks-^ — 

THIS  SEASON 

Capacity  75,000.  Eggs  all  carefully  selected. 
Chicks  strong,  sturdy,  livable  kind.  Prices, 
quality  considered,  unbeatable. 
Anyway,  you  cannot  hatch  good  chicks  as 
cheaply  or  as  well  as  I  can.  Then  I  sell 
you  my  chicks  for  less  money  than  you 
can  buy  Hatching  Eggs,  and  save  you  the 
bother,  losses,  etc.  Write  me  now  and 
get  my  Chick  Book  and  prices. 

E.  A.  Cooley.  S^'r.'."'o'i  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Baby  Chicks 
and  Eggs 

8.  C.  White  Leghoma.  Yonng 
and  Barron  strains.  Fine 
stock  and  great  layers:  none 
better,  EggH,  fl.2.5,  16:  |6,  100. 
CiilekH,  92  doKCD,  «12.  100;  deliv- 
ery guaranteed. 

J.  S.  HAUPT   FARM,   EASTON.   PA. 


S.  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS-EGGS  FOK  HATCHINO 

from  selected  9-ye»r  old  liena  on  free  ^raes  rauga 
I  mated  with  Tom  B»rron  lualea  from  20U  egg  hens. 
Kggs  andchlcrks  guaranteed  satlsfai'tory  to  you  on  ar- 
rival. Infertile  eggs  in  excess  of  10^  replaced  free. 
Candee  Incubator  o|>erat«>d  by  the  owner,  whose  per- 
sonal attention  Is  gi  ven  to  all  shlpmenis.  86  acr««  and 
25  years' exi^er leu ce  devoted  to  8.  C.  W.  LeKlionis. 
Eggs.  17  a  100.  Chlckn,  f  14  a  100.  Quantity  prlct-s  and 
intormation  on  request. 

THE  Nl.SBEQUOGUE  FARM 
E.T.  Smith,  Owner  A  Mgr.,  8t.  Jamks  P.()..L.I.,N.  Y. 


Barred  Ply.  Rocks 

"Hoonier  strain**         Established  1802 

Winners  of  12  tirst  prl/es  at  Chicago.  Cincinnati  and 
Indianapolis  the  last  three  yearn.  30U  matured  <.'(k-Ii- 
erels.  10  CtH:ka  aud  2UG  PuUetti  for  B*ile  aX  ^ta^ullabI«- 
prices.    Hold  on  approval.    Write  me  your  wants. 

G.  E.  HOOVER,  R.  21,  Matthews,  Ind. 


TRAP  NESTED  BARRED  ROCKS 

Pullets  from  heavy  laying  strain  at  reanonable  prices. 
Vigorous  farm  raised,  free  range  stock. 

C.  A.  WUIiams,      Box  52*,       Warwick.  M.  Y. 


50  BUFF  LECBORN  COCKERELS  OF  MY 

Ix'st  laying  strain.  25  Danish  White  I/Cghorn  cockerelf, 
tine,  large,  vigorous  birds.    My  pullets  now  laying  7U<. 
Now  booking  orders  for  eggs  and  hahy  chicks. 
ED.  C.  «iIf<Bi:RT,  TrL.l.Y,  BT.  T. 


Chicks, 


We  ship  thousands,  orders  should  now 
be  booked  for  spring  delivery  An- 
cnnas'  Ill.fO  hundrt-d,  also  have  other 
vurietles.free  book  let  and  textlmonlalf>. 
Fre^port  Hatchery,  Box  16,  Freeporl,  JHIch. 


Day  Old  Chiokt  For  Sale  Cheap  ''T.i^r.'Ja'nd" 

l>er  week.     Better  hatched  than  ever.      Circular  free. 
Old  Honesty  ilatcliery,  Dept.  F.  New  Washington,  O. 


ROSE  COMB  REDS 


Every  bird  shown  at  Allen- 
town  and  HnKcrntown  won. 
Pullets  and  cockerels  for  ssle.     Prices  reasonable 
Twin  Oaks  Faras,  Has  P.  Palasyra,  Pa. 

Cilv*i*  llsnihnrffC  TTUh  clsss  cockerels  and 
alivcr  naiUUUiyS.  pnHets.  H<-ore  card  fiirnl«h- 
ed  with  each  bird.     l<.  H.  Moon,  K.  6.  Orleans,  Ind. 


MAMMOTH  RROHrXB  TrRKRYM.  large, 
healthy  stiK'k.  itlnck  lAntrsbans,  B.  I*.  Rock  and 
Light  Bralima  cockerels.     M.  U.  Mykrs,  Edoui,  Va. 


Aill>Aliac  ntade  best  egg  record  of  20  breeds.  Clrru- 

/tUCUUas  ]^^r  and  prlre  Il-t  of  sl-xk  and  eugs  free. 

R.  Van  lloeaon,  Fr»nkllnvlll«>,  IV.  Y. 


EOI SAU— ■■■«■*  ORARF.  RI7F1JA  RE1>  RRK,. 
■  CIIAX  ■l.%RISM.  Pi  ice  reanonnble.  Homer 
Pigeons 75c.  a  |>air.  K.  ■lOL.L.EY,  VIneland,  N.  J. 


White  Holland  Turkeys.   ^'^^^»«„ 

Mllver  M«ple  Fnrn*.  Nouth  Nrw  Berlin, N.Y. 


African 

sPMson. 


Guineas. 
RabbltH. 


niNeLB  COMR  Black  Minorras  for  nftle.      Hens, 

Cockerels  aud  Pullets.     Rooking  orders  for  eggs  now. 

C!lins.  M.  Welkort,  t.lt<lratown,  Fn. 


While  Alrican  Gniiieas  i^';;;'"w".nS:i  » 

for  asle.     Mlltaa  D.  SMekloy,  Strask«r«,  Ta. 


60  VARIETIBN.  Chickens,  ducks,  geese.  turke>-s. 
trnlneas  and  bares.  Htock  and  eggs.  Valuable  catalog 
free.    H.  A.  ••«««r.  Rax  S«.  MollorsrUls, 


rOl^rHRIAW  WTANROTm»-Pnrm  raised. 
IMIIIty  and  beauty  combined.  Free  circular.  Prices 
resaonable.  Ralph  Wooowakd,  Boxl8,Orafton,>faas. 

WtmA^^m  of  White  Wyandottes  and  RnfT  Rocks. 
OUCZn^r  Cockerels,  pullets  and  stock  for  sale  at 
all  timM.  C.  W.  ROLLIMS,  ASHI^AMD,  OHIO. 


|7vi»allaBt  ftBBa»r«    ^^'^  Orpingtons.  BufT  Leg- 

EACCIICBI  RHRHCrSy  horog.    Htock,  ens,  cheap. 

R.  «.  FKINT,  DRYDBH,  Jl.  Y. 

KOMI  rnR  HATCMIIM  ^^-  Hrown  L«f  horns  and 

tWt9  run  ffMIUmmi  r.p.  R«cks|l.«:#4.M.H». 

HlOUn   RROIi.,   MBW  FIjORRHCR,   PA. 

,    Rocks,  Wyan.,  Le«.,  Orp.,  Reds.  MIn.. 
'»  Brob..  Ham.,  Hon..  Anc.   15,  fl:40,  f2. 
H.  K.  MOHR,  <|aakc>rtown.  Fa. 


Cauiog. 


FIIVB  RI<FB  RARRBD  Rocki,  Thompson  straio. 
Toulouse  geese.  Onhit-a  pigs.  Ix>w  prices.  Mating 
list      B.  B.  Mender,  Mondertoa,  Fa. 


Mammoth  Bronzk  Tttrkby  Toms  from  a  tfj  Ih.  'om. 
white  edgings.  B.  Ply.  Hock  cockerels.  Hawkins  l>est 
in  type  and  color.     Miss  BusieWrigbt,  Veechdale.  Ky 

^iUEle  CeMb  Bitwa  LeglMrM  ^y.^^Vil&»X. 

Mrs.  B.  F.  RVHRY,  Tascwall,  Tlrvtala. 


February  15,  1916. 


THE  Practical  farmer 


ply  the  demand  for  hatching  eggs.  It 
is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  from  three 
to  five  people  to  call  in  one  day,  each 
demanding  from  one  to  five  sittings  of 
duck  eggs.  Of  course,  with  such  a  de- 
mand it  is  impossible  to  supply  all,  so 
they  each  get  one-half  or  one-fourth  the 
number  they  want,  and  often  must  wait 
from  one  to  two  weeks  to  get  them. 

The  reason  for  this  demand  is  because 
the  fertility  of  the  eggs  runs  exception- 
ally  high.  These  customers  report  from 
10  to  13  ducklings  from  13  eggs,  with 
a  surprisingly  large  number  getting 
13,  and  they  tell  all  their  friends  about 
these  hatches,  which  please  them  most 
highly.  Then  when  these  friends  want 
hatching  eggs  they  come  to  me  for  them, 
as  they  are  sure  the  eggs  will  hatch,  pro- 
viding the  hen  does  not  desert  the  nest. 
I  attribute  this  fertility  to  the  fact  that 
the  breeding  flock  has  free  access  to  the 
pond.  The  breeding  flock  today  con- 
sists of  17  ducks  and  4  drakes. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that 
guineas  are  a  profitable  side  line  in  the 
poultry  business,  and  I  never  keep  less 
than  five.  Usually  I  keep  more  than 
that,  but  never  less.  As  the  price  ranges 
from  14  cents  a  pound  wholesale,  to  75 
cents  to  $1  apiece  for  breeders,  It  will 
easily  be  seen  they  are  profitable,  es- 
pecially as  they  pkk  up  their  living 
wandering  over  the  farm  from  early 
spring  to  late  fall. 

The  young  birds  are  raised  very  cheap- 
ly, therefore  profitably.  Besides,  the 
eggs  are  plentiful  and  come  In  handy 
as  table  eggs. 

While    the    geese    belong    lo    another 
member  of  the    family,    I    have   the   ex- 
clusive   care    of    them,    and    know   just 
"what  is  what"  with  the  geese.       The 
breeding    flock   this   year   consists   of   7 
geese  and  2  ganders.  While  I  have  found 
chickens    and    guineas    profltable,    and 
ducks  very  profltable.  I  put  geese  ahead 
of  them  all  as  proflt  getters.     Consider 
how  little  feed  it  takes  to  bring  them  to 
maturity  and  the  prices  they  bring;  it  is 
little   wonder   that   geese   stand   at  the 
head  of  my  list  as  profit  getters.    When 
I  give  facts  and  figures  I  think  you  will 
agree  that  I  am  right  in  placing  them 
at  the  head  for  proflt. 

Geese  sell  for  20  cents  a  pound  live 
weight,  at  any  time,  and  this  year  went 
as   high  as  25  cents  a  pound.     One  of 
the   geese,   such  as   we   raise,    brings   a, 
nice  sum  of  money  at  even  the  lowest 
price,    which    is    20    cents    per    pound. 
These  geese  weigh  from  13  to  15  pounds 
each  and  bring  from  |2.60  to  $3  apiece.  | 
That  certainly  is  a  nice  sum  of  money 
to  get  for  a  goose,  and  as  it  costs  from 
11.30   to   $1.50   to   raise  them  the  proflt 
ranged    from    |1.30    to    $1.50    on    each 
goose.      That    Is    allowing    10    cents    a 
pound    as    the    cost    for    raising    them, 
which    is   not   only  generous,   but   more 
than  we  really  believe  It  costs. 

But  these  geese  are  not  the  common 
geese.     They  are  a  big  breed.     The  ma- 
ture geese  weigh  from  18  to  20  pounds. 
The  start  was  made  with  common  geese 
and  they  weighed  from  8  to  10  pounds 
and    brought   from    $1.60   to   |2   apiece. 
Then   two  geese  and  two  ganders  of  a 
big  white  breed  were  bought  as  breed- 
ers.    The  extra  gander   was   bought   to 
mate  with  the  common  geese.     Through 
the  introduction  of  these  ganders  even 
the    goslings    hatched    from    the    eggs 
the  common  geese  laid,  weighed  almost 
double     what    the    old     mongrel     stock 
weighed.     So  every  goose  sold  this  year 
•)rought   double,   or   almost  double,   the 
price  which   a   goose   brought  the   first 
.vear.     And   it  didn't  cost  any  more  to 
raise  these  geese  than  !t  did  the  com- 
mon stock.       That  is  the  beauty  of  It 
when  one  commences  to  keep  pure-bred 
«tock.      The    profits   are    increased    and 
the  expenses   remain  the  same,  so  the 
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Old  Irusly 

Holds  the  Record  for 
Average  Hatches 

WITHOUT  the  gralvanized  metal 
( •     ■  -     - 
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Annual 
CatQiod 

The  Famous 

incubator 
and  Brooder 


cover  and  asbestosOhl  Tru.sty  would 
—^  J     ***"  ^  *  first-class  incubator.    The  red- 

n^h^  ^*f®  ^'''"J^  *•"•  ''^^^P  *»«*"  *n  "no  cold  out. 

The  fact  is  our  first  machines  wer*  built  that  way 

for  years  and  thousands  of  them  are  sHU  irivlnfir 

m°*il  i?Ill^.^-  .**"*  ^^  asbestos  and  metal  cover 

make  it  better  just  as  everythins:  else  In  Old  Trusty 

Is  made  better  than  the  next  best.    SImpUcity  is  the 

keynote  throughout  the  whole  machine     A  simply 

i^^'il  weatherproof  case-a  simple  hot  water  heat- 

insr  plant  that  anyone  can  understand  and  operate 

without  previous  Instructions.    This  is  Just  one  of 

the  m.my  reasons  why  Old  Trusty  has  broujfht  sac- 

cess  and  profits  to  650.000  people.    U  you  will 


Write  and  Get 
This  136-Page 
Johnson  Book 


Free 


^^ 


••..•.••i«.'*.«'.v.v«-l':;» ,\ \:  '',:' : 


I..  •.•..' 


lii,!^  r*^  **'  i°^°y  ™<"«  *>'fl^  features  that  go  for 
weatSfr  V"'''*  '»!*'^'^f  'l"  i"  and  year  out  In  any 
weather.  Remember,  it  is  the  early  chic'.s  that  bring 
ioJi*?  market  prices  and  It  takes  a  well   made  hot 

Old  Tmir^'sllKiiTor*"  "*'"  ""'^  "•'*"^*''  ^*^- 

Less  Than  $10 

Prelght  paid  if  yoa  live  east  of  the  Rockies— a  Httle 
extra  if  you  live  farther  west.   Forty  to  ninety  days' 
Ma]     Quick    shipment    from    factory  at   Clay 
Sf  "^u*"  or.warehousea  at  St.  Joe.  Mo.,  or  Seattle. 
Wash.    Wnte  today.    H.  H.  JOHNSON^^ 

ML  M.  Johnson  Co. 

CUy  CcBtcr.  Ncbw 


>ASE  Maoe  Of  CuAfl  RcowooD 


fi-- Unco  All  O^^crVith  AsBtSTos, 


30  Days  Free  Trial 
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Hill  Colony  Brooder  $30 


iWAITI 


leiei 


DOB'I 


''"y  an  enjnne  of  anv  make 
or  kind  or  price  until  you 
<irst  get    my   luw  1910  oricM 


Mmgic  Brooder  $15 


.'-^l     I 


at 


•H /m  TV  ^'  **''^*^"  '^''  ^""'  ^"^^       ^^^^  '"^'"'  "  l>rooiier  select  one 
will  hold  the  hre  continuously,  maintain  an  even  temperature  and  no*  'leak  ras.     Chicks 
will  not  thrive  with  gas. 

Bay  a  br^y  with  a  perfect  gratB-one\ixut  will  clean  all  the  de.id  ashes  out  without 
poking  the  fire  from  the  top.  The  HiU  Colony  and  Magic  Brooder,  have  ,.o  equal  for 
quality  and  efficiency.  We  guarantee  them.  Will  cheerfully  refund  the  money  after 
30  d.-,ys  trial  if  they  do  not  do  all  we  claim.      Write  today  for  circulars  describing  same. 

UNnXD  BROODER  CO^  42  Beilevise  Avenue,  TRENTON.  N.J. 


^RANTEED  Baby  Chicks  | 

At  Hatching-Egg  Prices 


Sturdy,  healthy  chicks  from  farm-raised,  free-range  breeding  flfHk«5  Bred 
espet  lally  for  high  utility  value.  Five  popular  varieties— all  pure-hred.  Bred 
nght— hatched  by  experts  using  modern  equipment— low  in  price— guaranteed 
to  reach  you  in  perfect  condition. 

Buy  Your  Chicks  "Ready  Made" 

Save  the  expense   the  labor  and  danger  of  running  lamp-heated  incubators  at 
riome.      Be  sure  of  having  as  many  chicks  as  you  wish  when   vou  need  them 
Our  incubators  hold  200.000  eggs-we  can  fill  any  order,  large  or  small.   And 
Ken  chicks  will  prove  profitable  in  your  haids. 

Big  Booh  Mailed  FREE  on  retfoemt 

"g""!!  CniCKEBV        .        .        Il„,  0.  F™«W„«„,  N.  J. 


T  •*■■•*  ffirft  get    my   luw 
IJw.H    thc3«  BfajterpJece      ..n^ni 
t-^^rin    .nd  fhop  withofily  o«.e   w3k  profit 

?iV  ^V^^  f--^^'  SmT  1  I  -  a        AM 

All     0«llow«y  Masfor- 
P»5»  •nyinca  are  Um* 
I  5«*.   lon»  Mroke. 
B*«try  wn(;ht  and 
low«pe...i«j.  Built 
for  lifetinM  uoT\ic» 

•»I6    impruv<-menU 
jn«y»e  Vfcjvea  in  the     ^ 

pwTTected  oihnfi     ■yatrm 

^f^momy  carburptor.  tmilt- 

IB  macneto   and    Heroile.    ■  

Don't  Wear  a  Truss 

R  R  O  O  KS  •  APPUANCR, 
*-'  the   modern  acientlfio 
i  n  vention.  the  wonderfnl 
new  diacovenr  that  ra> 
llevee  rupture  will  be 
sont  on   trial     No  ob- 
noxious aprings  or  pad*, 
lias    automatic    Air 
fashions.     Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts 
together  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  salves. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Swt  •■  trial  ta  :»««•  ft 
Protected  by  U.  S.  pat- 
ents.   Cataloftie  and  nras- 
urr  blanks  mailed  fre«.  8c  ntf 
name  and    addres*   today. 

C  E.  MtOOKS,  ITOT  State  Straet,  Marafcall,  Mick 

Tak«  no  ehmeaa  by  aowliH  dsBMMd 

Bar.    Make  biemSotrw 

oar  gnanntMd   Northtrn 


^^^L««r  Mlaaa.  Taka  no  etiM 
^^^B  ^^loral  aeed  this  year 
■    H^^  aiMfaowinsod 

Jj^^  .^_"  "^Woi 
l''X«*w*««  FMd  and  •>— a  a— a  a 


039  vara  ana  Kooajr  St. 


Dept. 


and  Canada  8««d  Oats.    Ex- 

^  flne  Pore  Bred   Qaalitjr. 

Wonderfal  yMds.  §e  sure 
■.'moot  vahiaMe  ProAt-Shari^ 
—  --•<•«•*•  with  SHiplea  yS 

N  MtmiAi.  Saso  Comfamt. 
Oiicaso.  IIHiMto. 


S9  TABIBTIBi. 


Fine  cblckraa.  duckn.  torkeya. 

-Hc»«.     Bl«  netr  ill  iintratpfl  cl 

leatwole.  Harrtannhurfr.  Va. 


Htork  and  mgf.     Low  pricm.     Bl«  new  lllii«tniU>4l  rir. 
V  >hir  Fit*.     John  K.  H     ■      "      "" 


Potlltrv  Man.    J^""*"    •xnerkmrHt.    hi 
on  po<iltr>  plant  Bl.  T»«ft»akaa«,  ITewark.l 


hlrblr 
rltJoB 
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THE    PRACTICAL   FARMER 


February  15,  191(5. 


4'frr'iw»'il(»»^^Vrf*WlVj: 


^>$ 


# 


"With  The  Uy  Bre4  h  TImb" 

Husky,  vigorous,  farm-grown  birds,  bred 
from  many  generations  of  pedigreed  layer* 

EGGS CHICKS — STOCK 

of  superior  quality  at  moderate  prices.  Bred 
for  business— sure  profit-payers.  Official 
Laying  Competition  records  prove  iti 

VVe  produce  on  our  own  plant  every  bird 
and  egg  we  sell  so  can  guarantee  satisfaction 
each  customer.  m\ 

FBKK  CATAL,00  will  tct  you  right     _J^ 
on  Leghorns.     Write  for  it  today  I 


38  UphlWtWWU.] 


""tt^lV^^  Book 


k.  Tells  positively  How  to  St« 
eta  Laying  in  Sept.  4  Oct.— How 
More  Efga   in  Winter— Fatt^i 

ts— HowBregdera  "  ' 

■Mating.  Forcing.. Feedli.„,  — -,  -  -  .  _ 
Hecreta  or  Famous  Poultpymon'^  is  sent  comphmentary  by 
SS^f"a??viers  of  Darling'.  Meat  C/'-Jtrh^^^'^Jld^SS; 
centratfd.  sanitary  poultry  feed,  io  get  *»««.  ■2^" 
DAWUIWO  *  COIWIiAWY.  Oat.  -8  M.  t.  tut*.  CHICAOO 


nothing  to  chance  or  gneM- 
work:  Tells  PO«»»lv;ly  How  to  Start 
PuUeta  Laying  in  Sept.  &  Oct.— How  to 

Get  More  Efgs   >«  Whi^^SiEm^^^p '"* 

wBreedera  Get  Fertile  Eggs 

r.  Feeding,  etc    'Feeding 


'Pullets— How 


Weikerfs  Single  Comb 
— Black  Minorcas 


are  wiuiiLTS  and  la-  trs.    Choice  cockerels,  pullets 
and  yearling  heiiH  at  reasouable  prices.  Eggs  from 
my   best  niatlngs  at  I*-  00  per  15:  #3.60  per  80  and 
fS.OO  per  100.    Fertility  guaranteed. 
Chaa.  M.  Weikcrt,  R.  2,  Uttlestown,  Pa. 


^$.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Eggs  and  Chicks  from^ 

Greatest  Laying  Blood 

Lines  in  America 

Eglantine- Barron  Ontoroa*  For  Uivli 

En  I*  rod  art  ion. 

Booklngr    Order*    Now. 

W.  H.  I«E«l.IE.  ttUKWI.OCH,   W.  J. 


J 


$$$$  In  Pigeons!  ^K:::,^?  o  ? 


I  Market  or  Kntdiini  Piirpo«e«.  Make  | 
'hlg  prolits  with  our  Jumho  Pigeons. 

We  teach  you.      lArge,   free,  lllus 

trnted.  Instructive  circulars. 
Provideuce  Squab  Co..  Dept.  C  Providence.  R. 


V 


Single    Comb    White    Leghorns 

Baby  chlcka,  $10.00  per  lOO.  Hatching  eggs.  iS.00  per  100 

Imperial  Pekin  Ducks 

nahFdncka.  118.00  per  KM).    Hatching  eg»f«.»in.00|>er  100 
Wr«B  lor  circular.    Chwterttfook  Farm.  Berwyn.  Fa. 

World's   Greatest    Layers 

»4.b7  D.t  profit  per  lieii.     One  laid  ♦8-W». 
Tliey  are  Barron  Winners  which  I  own.  Wyandottes. 

LcehortiB,  Buff  Kocks.  Beils. 
HORRIN  FARM,     B.  ••,    Brld^e^ort,  Conn. 


Rocks: 


BAY    OI.  »    CHICK* 

Reds;     Wyandottes;     l>"ghorns;     tanipines. 
aoo  £gg  KtraluM. 
fie.OO  per  100.  N-SO  P«r  25 

Hnrry  M.  Cnmmlnss,  Wnrner,  W.  H. 

Ban  Awr  RarrPil  Rock  ch<<'te8  of  quality.  Large,  vigor- 
B«n  Ayr  Sarrea  noca  ^^^^  active  chicks  that  early 
mature  into  heHltliy.  heavy-laying  stock.  Satisfaction 
Kuaranteed.  Booklet.  Ben  Ayr  Farm.  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


Wyandottes. 

r«eKhomB  and  crossed 
chicks  7c  and  up.  Siife  delivery  guaranteed,  flrcular 
free.  Kkyhtonk  Hatchkby,  Box  iS.  Rich>  iklv.  Pa. 


50,000  Chicks  for  1916  ^T^^r^ 


CHICKS 


Rocks.  Reds,  r^eghoms,  7 to  12  cjents 
each.      f)r'lpr  now  for  prompt  dell- 
verv       lit  free.                  HOICK   MATCIIIN**  * 
BRRRDINtt  CO.,  TirFIX,  OHIO. 

SIBERIAN    H  A  H  b  Bhie  fur   hearing 
animal.    Hend  25  centu  for  b«»<>i<let  and   price  list. 
Mberinn  Hare  Co..  Hanallton,  Canada. 


CHICKS 


8  and  lOnentR.  a  C.  Buff  lisshom. 
etc.      Monev  back  for  dead  ones, 

Pamphlet  f  re?. 
JACOB  nUORB,  ■•AU8TEBTIIXB.  PA 


■Z__    _   I  ^-U^mm^o     Bnhv   Chicks,   $11.00  per  100- 

niTOB  Legnorns  HauhmK eggs. «5 oo  per  loo. 

We   trip   neMt.       All    stock   H  frpe  farm-range   rained 
«lcn  Dnie  Ponllry  Fnrna, 


HVelUvllle,  Pn. 


BA«1«  IS.  OTl  *•.  •••  Tboroaghbred  Rocks,  Wy- 
rSdrnt*;.  lU^s,  I^homs  Hamhnnrs.  1l»  varieties 
Ckta'ociie  W.  Orpingtons.  Iloudans,  Campine«.  I-lght 
Brahmas.  la.  %\\ ».  •»•    «•  K.  Mohr.  COopershurg.  Pa. 


Choice  Rom  Comb  Rhode  Mand  Red  Cookerele 

Alsoafpw  pulU'tH,  r(HS«>nHhie.     Write  me. 
r.  A.  Hornin*,  Clinon  Mprlncia,  Wow  York 

rOK  HAtK.  Pair",  trios,  pens;  •!!  varletl**  Ro<'ks. 
RmIs  WvaodotteM.  U-ghorn".  Orpingtons.  Andaluslans, 
Camplnes.  lli.njhurvs.  turkeys,  ducks,  and  geese. 
Prion  tow.     Ralph  H.  Raby,  R.  6,  Mlllershorg,  O. 


S.  O.  White  Leghorns.  |I0 
per    too,    any    quantity. 
IIatchln«  ejf-rM   from   stron'i.   healthy   stock. 
CHAM.  A.  MCHWKBKIm  l-ennsnn  Plnee,  Pn. 


BABY  CHICKS 


W^HITB  WYAMBOTTK  chlckena  hr«d  for  qtial- 
Ity   verv  good  tavers.     K  gs  fl  2'>  p-  r  15:  17  00  per  100. 
Mammoth  Toulouse  gee<w>.     Rgtfs  30  cent"  each  In  sea- 
-     -    "    -    Lancastkb,  Pa. 


son. 


JOBX   8. 


._ „  tgtfS 

Bbennkman,  R. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds ^.^IZZ'^^'^- 

""V^tv»  F^4  s.ni'^Ri  J!b.7b7  oh;^^^^^ 


gain  Is  much  higher  than  with  the  mon- 
grels.      One   always   wonderi^  F^Jf   one 
didn't  keep  piire-breds  before.    They  axe , 
no  more  trouble  than  mongrels  and  will  < 
give  larger  profits  on  the  same  amount 
of  feed. 

The  sale  of  geese  is  not  the  only  thing 
that  makes  the  profits  run  high.     Ooose 
eggs  also  are  in  big  demand  at  excellent 
prices.     The  common   goose   egg  brings  j 
15  cents,  while  the  eggs  of  the  big  breed 
are  In  big  demand  at  25  cents  each.     At 
these  prices  the  demand  has  never  been 
supplied.      And    as   the    geese   will    lay 
more  eggs   if  fed  beef  scrap  it  pays  to 
feed  the  scrap.  Geese  can  be  raised  more 
cheaply  if  pasture  is  supplied,  so  it  is 
advisable   to   supply   plenty   of   pasture. 
There   is   not  as   much   profit   in  any 
other  branch  of  the  poultry  business  as 
there  is  in  geese,  I  am  convinced;   but 
nevertheless  I  advise  all  farmers  not  to 
put  their  dependence  in  the  one  branch, 
no    matter    how    profitable    that   branch 
may   be.     As   I    said  before,   unforeseen 
circumstances  may  cut  down  the  profits 
in  that  line  and  then  it  pays  to  have 
other  branches. 

And  let  me  whisper  a  word  of  advice 
to  the  farmer  who  is  worrying  over  the 
fact  that  his  children  seem  to  have  an 
inclination  to  drift  cityward.     Try  giv- 
ing  a  branch   of  some  one  department 
into   the   child's   care   when   he   reaches 
the  age  at  which   the  "town  job"   idea 
gets  a  strong  hold.     Let  it  be  understood 
that  the  profits  belong  to  that  child,  and 
you  will  find  that  the  child  will  become 
more  satisfied.     There  will   then  be  no 
talk  of  going  to  town,  and  the  satisfac- 
tion of  keeping  the  child  satisfied  and  at 
home  will  more  than  compensate  for  the 
pecuniary     loss.       Besides,     viewing     it 
selfishly,  the  help  which  the  boy  or  girl 
will   contribute  toward   the  other   work 
on  the  farm  will  be  done  with  more  in- 
terest than  a  stranger  would  take,  and 
will  be  done  the  way  you  want  it  done, 
without  the  necessity  of  giving  the  ex- 
act directions  wiich  a  stranger  requires. 
Speaking    for   myself,    it    is   only    the 
fact    that    I    earned    my    own    spending 
money,  which  I  could  spend  as  I  pleased 
with  no  questions  asked  by  any  one,  that 
kept  me  on  the  farm.     While  I  always 
believed  that  farm  boys  and  girls  should 
stay  on  the  farm,  and  I  much  preferred 
farm   life,    in   spite  of   that   belief   and 
preference  there  came  a  day  when  the 
spending     money     given     me     was     not 
enough.     Then   my   thoughts   turned   to 
town.     And  If  I  had  not  been  given  the 
chance  to  earn  money  I  would  have  gone 
to  town.     And  this  life  is  so  much  more 
to   my   taste   than   town   life   would   be, 
yet  I  would  have  sacrificed   it  if  I  had 
deemed  it  necessary.    And  I  would  have 
thought  It  necessary  if  I  hadn't  gotten 
the  opportunity  to  earn  money.    That  is 
the  crux  of  the  whole  matter — money. 
Not    a   fortune,    remember.    Just   money 
that  one  feels  is  theirs  and  which  may 
be  spent  as  the  spender  wishes. 

So  try  this,  Mr.  Farmer,  and  I  am 
sure  that  you  won't  be  sorry.  Keep^  not 
only  chickens,  but  ducks,  geese  and 
guineas:  turkeys  also,  if  you  have  the 
range.  Either  give  one  department, 
with  Its  accompanying  profit,  to  the 
child,  or  give  the  entire  line  of  poultry 
Into  the  care  of  the  child,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  a  certain  per  cent,  of 
the  profits  will  belong  to  the  attendant. 
Then  watch  the  solicitude  and  work  that 
will  be  expended  on  the  poultry,  and 
the  way  the  poultry  proflta  will  climb  as 
a  result. 
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$500. 

PAINTING, 

14 

BEAUTIFUL 
COLORS. 

SIZE.— 22  by  2t 

Tbls  Splendid  PIC- 
TURE Is   Free  ot 
Advertlslngsnd  la 
Worthy  to  Hang  in 
Any  Home  or  Office 
FREE    IF   You 
Are  Over  21  Years 
and  Answer  these 
Three  Questlent. 
l.>ln  What  Paper 
4id  yeu  read  thia 
Free  Offert 
S,-  H  e  w    IM  a  n  y 
Herses,  Cattle, 
Sheep,    HesB    tf« 
yeu  ewnff 
8. -Did    you  Ever 
use  I  nternatienal 
Stack  Food  Tonle, 
Dependable  Tonic, 
Blood  Piirlfler  ana 
Grain  Saver, — 

laFEEDSfwONEOENT. 
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BAI PITU  IrSS 


■EOBM  BaM  tttt 


MIMOB  K1B  1:M^ 


JUST  MADE  FROM  MY  BIG.  $S0O.  PAINT! 


I  SIM  22  by  2«, 

ibe.M.W.Bava 
and  irou  wlil  .._ 
owns  these 
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$12.75 


FREL 


A  Bia  SET  OF 72.  LA  FRANCAISC  DISHES 
InWritlnaffer  Fleture,-be  Sure  aitd  Ask  Me 
^F  ■  ^*  ■    ^    tesend  you  my  Color,  Oescriptlen  Blank  off 
Beautiful.  $12.78  Dlshe«.-or  25  Piece  Set  of  Community  Re^HajjeeSHw^ 
Also  Blipest.  Free  Premium  Offer.-ln  tho  Werid,-My  Special  S27.7S  Free. 


FOR  FREE  PICTURE,  WRITE  TO  M.  W.  SAVAGE,  IMINNEAPOUS.  MINN. 


Put   Laying   Blood   Into   Your   Flock 

MAKE  YOUR  LEGHORNS  PAY 

Every  opportunity  is  given  the  Leghorn  breeder,  either  the  beginner  or 
experienced  egg  farmer,  to  increase  his  egg  yield.     The  introduction  of 

LADY  EGLANTINE  Blood 

Is  the  Last  Word   in   Building  Up  a  Laying  Strain 
Every   Official  World's   Record   Has   Been  Outdone    by   Eglantine  Strain 


Auatralian  Yearly  Egg  Record 288 

Englisb  Yearly  Egg  Record 288 


American  Yearly  Egg  Record 286 

LADY  EGLANTINE 314 


Of  the  two  Strains  That   Produced   Lady   Eglantine — 

Eglantine  "A"  Strain  Haa  a  Record   of  244  Egga 

EglanUne  "B"  Strain  Haa  a  Record    of    263   Eggs 

No  Male  Mated  Unless  lu  Dam  Laid  Over  200  Eggs 

Hatching  Eggs,  $2  for  15;  $9.00  per  100  I  Baby  Chicks,  loU  of  50  at 18c 

Cockerels.  $5;  One  Cock  bird  for  $50.00  |  Lots  of  100  or  more  at 15c  each 

Every  hatching  egg  and  baby  chick  is  Eglantine  blood;  a   virile,    high- performing 
line,  without  the  defects  with  which  the  average  egg-producer  must  contend. 
Free  catalog,  giving  all  the  facts,  for  the  asking. 
Pedigreed  families,  trapnested  history,  sell  for  a  little  more  than  those  listed  above. 

H?        Eglantine  Farms      <«=^r«° 


BLUE  MOUNTAIN  ?OMl\Ki  FARM 


Pure  bred  8,  C.  White  Orpingtons,  #a,00per  13  eggs.  8. 
C.  White  LMfhoms,  11.60  per  13  eggs.  HaU  price  after 
June  ist.     Jamea  P»  Achenbiwh.  R.  1.  Wind  Gap,  Pa. 


*'  «I.4!«T*'   NTBAIN    BRONZE    TVBKBY«. 

I  with  great  massive  boue  and  frame.  Bred  from  Great 
Hugo-King  4.5  lb,  at  one  year  of  age.  Buff  P.  Bocks, 
national  winners  and  all  year  layers.    Write, 

I  J.  C.  Cllyp,  Box    F,  Kaltlll*.  f  nd. 


More  Potato  Profits 

MACHINERY  may  make  all  the  difference  between  profit  and  no  orofit  ki 
KTOwins  potatoes.  Get  the  right  ones.  We  make  complete  lines  of  planting, 
weedmg.  cuTtlvatinK.  spraying,  ridging  and  diwi"* '?«•••,  *JL^  wvrf  nt* 
guarantee.  80  years  o£  factory  and  farm  experience  back  of  them.  We  d  like 
to  tell  you  about  an  ^ ~" 


'\ 


♦^  --^-VN 


^^rSu£t^^m   potato  machines  but  have  room  herefor  one  only. 

^^,_ -_  V%mwm*mrm  pnt  ona  pieee  hi  every  apM*  and  only  onm.  Isn't  it  beHar 
.  yOl«tO  ■'lamCrB  f^  ,^^  J^^t  4^  „j^e  ey«^  foot  of  ground  count  and  mm« 
of  the  nat  of  tba  work  wastodT  Savea  ono  or  two  bostaohi  of  s«od  on  «Tery  ma*^  Bold 
wHh«wltt»utf«SlUr  diatributor.  Othar  potato  maehinea  are  «td»ny  and  Walkxy 
CiaiivaZriyFourvli  Six  Row  .Sproyara  (also  ona  with  low  noaalaa  to  raaeh  onderaida 
a).  Potato  Diggtn,  We»dsn  and  Ridgtn. 

Aak  your  dealer  to  ahow  tham  but  wrtta  oa  for  aeparata  book 

for  each  line.    Sent  ¥rmm  to  all  who  ataU  In  which  they 

are  intereatad.     How  niany  acrea  ara  yoa  wi*b9  *»  plantT 

•  Weadar      M    BafcMaa  Bfuuitedivtea  Co..  B«s  1»  •         Grcaloek,  N.  J. 

Wa  also  make  Gordait  To«U  tat  practical  facmars  and  AjpraiwrB  of  avary  Uad. 
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Btm;  BAi^C  Winners  and  layera.  Great  aiaa,  ty|>e 
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TelU  Why  Chicks  Die 

K.  J.  Ueefef.  the  poultry  expert.  4.'tfl2 
Reefer  IUdg..  KaniuiR  City,  Mo.,  is  giving  away 
free  «  vnhiable  book  aotltled.  "White  IMar- 
rho>a  and  How  to  Cure  It."  It  contains  scien- 
tific facts  and  tell«  bow  to  cure  this  terrible 
dUens^  and  raise  08  p*r  cent,  of  every  hatch. 
Ail  poultry  raisers  aho"M  write  Mr.  Reefer  for 
one  of  these   valuable  FRF:K   books. — Adr. 
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Poultry  to  the  Froitt 

With  rapid  strides  the  poultry  indus- 
tr}'  is  approaching  a  scientific  level,  as 
a  result  of  educational  effort. 

Some  years  since  the  secretary  of  our 
federal  agricultural  department  stated 
that  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  in 
the  hen  industry  one  would  need  a 
special  system  of  arithmetic.  This  Is 
also  true  of  general  agriculture,  and 
since  poultry  is  the  mortgage  lifting  ally 
of  honest  effort,  it  Is  fitting  that  both 
should  have  been  speeded  up  co-inci- 
dentally. 

Today  the  growing  of  greater  crops, 
while  enriching  the  soil,  does  not  differ 
in  effect  with  breeding  for  more  eggs 
while  taking  profit  from  the  egg  yield 
of  the  moment. 

The  poorest  producing  land  can  be 
improved  in  one  season;  the  poor  laying 
flork  can  be  reconstructed  in  one  short 
season. 

What  has  been  done  to  increase  egg 
pi  eduction  is  but  the  forerunner  of 
what  will  be  done.  The  achievements  in 
poultry  culture  in  the  past  five  years 
will  be  doubly  achieved  in  the  five  years 
coming.  It  is  a  long  way  from  70  eggs 
ppr  year  to  200,  and  yet  It  required  only 
one  year  of  demonstration  to  prove  that 
256  eggs  were  possible;  another  J-ear 
proved  that  282  could  be  produced  by 
one  hen  In  365  days  and  that  286,  an 
increase  of  4,  required  still  another.  But 
out  of  the  depths  of  unknown  possibili- 
ties there  was  brought  forth,  In  the  fifth 
year,  another  generation,  builded  upon 
the  foundation  of  accurate  mating,  and 
the  enormous  lay  of  314  eggs  in  365  days 
was  the  result!  This  yield  may  never 
he  equalled  again;  It  may  be  outdone  at 
.my  time;  303  eggs  were  laid  by  another 
hen  and  the  fact  is  established  that  mat- 
ing can  and  has  resulted  in  improved 
.vields. 

Another  potent  fact  in  connection 
V.  ith  progress  in  poultry  culture  is  that 
these  two  pullets,  303  and  314  egg  lay- 
ers, were  hatched  In  incubators,  as  were 
their  sires  and  dams,  grandsires  and 
granddams  before  them,  reared  artifi- 
cially and  never  knew  the  tender  care 
and  guiding  cluck  of  a  devoted  mother. 
In  these  Inert  mechanical  devices  for 
hatching  chickens  lies  the  solution  to 
paying  off  the  farm  mortgage,  to  pin 
money  getting,  to  the  necessities  of  life 
and  to  its  pleasures. 

Incubators  are  much  more  profitable 
investments  than  government  bonds, 
and  without  the  risks  of  war,  politics 
Or  the  fall  of  a  nation,  and  are  quite  as 
certain  to  make  returns  as  we  reckon 
taxes  or  go  to  sleep. 

Brooders  occupy  the  same  relative 
position  to  poultry  culture  on  a  profita- 
ble scale  as  do  incubators,  drinking 
fountains  and  feed  hoppers.  The  Egyp- 
tians did  custom  hatching  in  incubatort 
three  thotuand  years  before  the  present 
Christian  era,  and  yet  the  modern  farm, 
equipped  to  supply  hatching  eggs  or  day- 
old  chicks  to  its  neighl>ors,  is  rare,  profit 
going  to  waste  in  many  cases. 

A  fair  start  with  baby  chicks  or  hatch- 
ing eggs  from  good  layers,  a  cockerel 
from  an  egg-producing  family  and  the 
way  is  open  to  neighborhood  sales.  In- 
cubators, brooders  and  feeders  cut  down 
the  labor,  get  your  next  fall  layers  out 
on  time  and  the  cost  comes  back  time 
and  time  again  in  one  single  lesson. 

Simple,  plain  advertisements,  reach- 
ing furtt^er  than  the  little  section  in 
^vhich  we  live,  telling  our  fellow  readers 
what  we  have  to  sell  from  good  stock, 
will  be  the  starting  point  to  a  big  poul- 
try business,  and  especially  is  this  true 
where  this  big,  wholesome,  pleasant  and 
highly  profitable  business  is  made  a  fea- 
ture in  our  favorite  paper  covering  the 
farm  and  aU  that  belongs  to  It 
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TTiis  Big  Crop 


was  not  Big  Enough!  \ 


Thirty  farmers  have  received  $3000  in  cash  for  the 
largest  30  crops  o£  wheat,  corn  and  potatoes,  grown  on  our 
fertilizers  exclusively,  under  severe  restrictions  as  to  measur- 
ing the  land  and  weighing  the  crops.      Here  are  the  results: 

BEST  YIELDS  AVERAGE  YIELDS 

PolatoM  37S       biMk  p%r  men         10  Pwimm  W'mnmn    3213      hmak.  pmr 

Cora      .  118       iMMh.  pM- acf«  10  Pris*  WimMn       M.74   Imdk.  mt 

WiMftt  Sf.M  hmak.  pmt  acra  10  PHm  Wiaaws       48.80  Uuk.  pmr 

Tkc  crop  shown  in  the  pbocograph  was  good  but  not  good  enough  to  win  a  prize. 

HOW  DID  THEY  DO  IT?  s«"<^  ^o*^  ^^^  contest  book 

"■-■"■"■■■■■— ""^-^i^i^—"-^—--!^—    today.       It  gives  all  facts  and 
figures  and  pictures  of  the  great  crops.     We  send  it  free  to  any  address 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  G>.  (inc.) 

OXVELAND,    CINCINNATI,    DETROfT 


!£s!>s  One-Nan  Stunp  puiier 

Maf^es  Land  Clearing  Easy.  Economical, Practical 


You  can't  realize  the  wonderful  ttrtmftb^  ^uJ  mnj pvvftr  ot  the  new  Double 
Leverage  Model  Kirstin  until  you  see  one  at  work.  Compound  leverage  fires 
any  man  the  strength  of  a  giant— enables  him  to  quickly  pull  biggest  stumps  with 
ease.  The  Kirstin  way  is  quickest,  easiest  and  cheapest  way  to  clear  stump  land. 
No  heavy  cumbersome  machines  to  pull  around,  tip  over  or  get  stuck  in  boggy  places. 
No  sweeps  to  break,  no  horses  to  risk,  no  dynamite,  no  danger.  With  a  Kirstin 
jrou  simply  walk  into  your  stump  field  and  "clean  it  up"  in  no  time  at  alL    You  can 


Owl 

rwfcM. 

.lilU. 

Swamps, 

Ron  Eh 

Groana  or 

Thick 

Timbw. 


Try  The  KIRSTIN  For  Ten  Days 

Prove  to  voofMlf  that  it  clears  your  land  cheaper.  L«t  the  Kirstin's  toperior 
featares  demonstrate  their  value  right  on  yoor  own  farm.  Less  weight— greater 
SI r<9nfth— lower  cost— greater  speed— all  these  valuable  qualities  are  made  poe- 
sibla  by  the  Kirstin  Oaick-Detacbable  Connections,  Aoto  Rdeaie,  Noo-Twisl* 
'    inc  Cabis  and  otlier  Kirstin  patented  leatores. 

Writ*  Twby  For  TIm  Big  N«w  Kirstio  Catalof 

wWch  str««  f«a  Infl  details  about  th«  IiaproTcd  Doubia  L.*Tcram  KlrvUa 
One- Mm  Stm«p  PuUats,  Kindn  Senrice,  Fie«  U '  "      - 

T;m«ParM«atPtaM[,«tc.  .A#— olTa 


A.  J.  KIRSTIN  CO. 

79a6Lodi.«tMiS«..l 


Defivaredr^FREE 

A  iiiili  ItM  MwM  -mmmjt^t**  biejcle. 
en  approval  and  SO  DAYS  TMAL. 

Wrttm  mt  mmom  tor  Urg*  itlmtraud 
ratalag  abowinf  eompUU  tin*  of  bi^ydea. 
Una  and  aupnIiM.  and  particulars  of  MMg 
MM-itliiHa  nfftr  evar  made  on  a  biejreie. 
Ton  will  iM  astoBMhMl  at  our  Iomf0rto0m 
and  r»wmrkahl0  ttnm: 

5Ske  BMMJ  taking  ordora  for  Bieyti», 

TWW*  and  S«adn««  from  »ur  b%  catalog. 

ilwsan   d«r*0f   ahth    the   leading   bicyeU 

•  in  Amarlca.    O*  ttmt  hmw  ontil  *oa  tm»w 

wa  can  do  fer  yoo.   It^lTeTOIIS. 

evou  CO.,  wan.  i  »i.  tmum 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay! 

■«■,«  Mm  New  ■nMer^ 

ffy  Jr.  N*.  S.  Ustitmnning, 
eaay  eiannins.  close  akia»> 
mlM.dorable.  OneraiHead 
a  IWeMine,   Skims  M  goarta 
Mr  baar.    Mad*  alao  ia  tmm  ^^ 
Iwvar  Maa  ap  to  1 1 -t  Mava  bw*. 
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World's 

Champion  Junior 

Three-Year-Old 

R«oerd  H«M  NlM  Month* 


•^■5 


Dutchland 
Ch«ng«llns 
Colantha  Lad 


21239 

lbs.  13 
oz.  Milk 
946  lbs. 
Bnttarin 
365  days 


• 


And  Hoi 

THEIR  ASTOA4 

You  no  doubt  have  heard  of  these  s 

by  name  and  by  record.  But,  do  you  know  h 
Everyone  of  these  seven  World's  Champions 
during  its  record-making,  record-breaking  (>« 

In  each  instance  SCHUMACHER  FEED  was  a  necess 
of  the  daily  food.  The  owners  of,  these  cows  of 
breeds— at  different  farms  and  different  times,  were  all  m  ace  , 
lecting  SCHUMACHER  FEED  as  a  part  of  the  rations  to  U\ 
these  important  tests.  These  men  know  feeds  a  i 
breeds.  They  also  know  that  the  best  feed  must  jcJ 
get  the  best  results  in  the  pail.  It  is  also  a  sigmficantM 
back  of  almost  every  World's  Record  of  recent  yeanj 
SCHUMACHER  FEED  as  the  "unseen  power"  wt 

SCHUM 


The  Record'HMaklng,  ftei 

SCHUMACHER  FEED  i8  a  "wonder  feed--the  '"osf  ,PSJ*£jJ^^5jJ! 
sei  "better  conditions,"  brighter  eyes,  more  vigor  and  life^  ^!S^  '  h 
It  is  composed  of  kiln-dried,  finely  froundproducts  of jrorn.oate^^ 
the  dairy  cow  to  best  advantage.    When  fed  on  the  following  plan,  itl 


Schumacher  W—d  Praised  by  Har  Ownar 


Your  SCHUMACHER  FEED  has  •<»«<>  »50t*»«  *>i«.SSS3 
as  our  new  world's  champion  junior  three-year-old  heifer  DutcWMd 
cSfflSTg  Col^tha  Ua  is  b^ing  f«i  thU  fe«l  m  pwtof  h«r  «^ 
ratiOT.    Her  stable  mates,  DutdJimd  Colantha  V»feM^^ 


World's  Champion  Ayrshiro  Cow 


_  bis  Feeding 

^^Feed  as  the  grain  part  of  ^/^^<«f* }^l^.^^^*JS^^^  ^^ 
sack  of  gluten,  oil  meal,  linseed  meal,  dried  brewers  8ra»na,  dned  dia-. 
ttUers'  grain.  Malt  Sprouts,  Blue  Ribbon  Dairy  Feedor  any  other 
high  protein  mixture.    When  cottonseed  meal  is  uaed.feed 
four  to  five  sacks  of  SCHUMACHER 
FEED  to  one  of  cottonseed  meal. 
As  a  suggestion  of  the  amount  to  feed  each 
cow,  give  one  pound  of  the  above  mature 
with  all  the  roughage  and   «ai»"*«e  the 
animal  will  consume,  to  every  three  or  four 
pounds  ol  milk  that  the  ammal  yteida. 

THE 

Quaker  Oats 
Company 

CHICAOO,  U.  S.  A< 


1 


AvchMibralii 
Kat* 


2S022 

loa*  HNHK 

lOSOIha. 
Suttar 
toSSSdaya. 


Would  Not  ba  Without  Sohumaohar  Paad       ]  ^ 


•We  had  such  good  result,  with  your  SCHUMACHER  FEED. 

"^'^klK^^i^^^S^  KATE  4TH.  who  pn^uced  2jm 
poundimmc.  1080  pound,  bu^r.  In  one  y«tf .  that  we  have  since 
KiurS'ite^'SSa  lTli3iL.8«»t,N.rb«th.Penn. 


Sophia  IStfc 
off 
HoodPlftiw 


Nara'a  What 

"It  will  probably  intei 
FEED  to  Sophie  19th  of 
1914,  which  makes  h« 
neatest  dairy  cow  llvin^ 
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Jn  introducing  this  new  departure,  THE  PRACTI- 
CAL FARMER'S  LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  SEC 
TION,  the  editors  of  this  paper  want  to  take  its  read- 
ers into  their  confidence  and  discuss  with  them  the 
idea  behind  this  new  feature. 
j     The  territory  throughout  which  THE  PRACTICAL 
F^ARMER    has    its    largest    circulation    is,    roughly 
speaking,  the  Middle  Atlatitic  States.     The  soil  con- 
ditiotis  throughout  this  part  of  the  country,  the  cli- 
mate, and  the  fact  that  the  large  centers  of  population 
therein  provide  ready  market  facilities,  all  tend  to 
make  this  a  splendid  territory   for  the  raising  of 
Live  Stock  and  for  Dairying.     The  editors  of  this 
paper  feel  that  its  farmer  readers  are  interested  in 
these  subjects,  but  are  not  taking  as  full  advantage 
of  the  conditions  as  perhaps  they  might  and  accord- 
ingly it  has  seemed  to  them  that  a  greater  portion 
of  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER  could  with  profit  to 
our  readers   be  devoted  to  Live  Stock  and  Dairy 
interests. 

To  lend  emphasis  to  this  idea  we  are  bringing  out 
an  enlarged  Live  Stock  and  Dairying  Department  In 
the  form  of  this  special  section,  and  we  want  to  ask 
our  readers  how  they  like  it  and  if  they  want  more 
of  itf  We  cannot  promise  at  this  time  that  this  Live 
Stock  and  Dairy  Section  will  be  made  a  permanent 


lu  III*  l°nllr4  Main 


and  regular  feature  of  the  paper;  we  do.  however 
intend  to  put  this  department  in  a  special  section 
at  least  occasionally,  and  whether  or  not  it  becomes 
a  regular  feature  of  each  issue  will  depend  largely 
on  your,  our  readers,  wishes  in  the  matter.  We  want 
to  please  you,  we  want  to  give  you  what  you  uxint 
and  what  you  need  in  this  paper,  but  it  is  hard  for 
us  to  tell  whether  we  are  meeting  your  wishes  and 
your  needs  unless  you  yourselves  will  tell  us  about  it 
We  ask  you  to  look  over  this  our  initial  Live  Stock 
and  Dairy  Section  carefully  and  critic<illy  and  then 
we  tnvite  you  to  write  us  quite  fully  and  frankly 
what  you  think  of  the  idea  and  whether  you  wish 
this  feature  continued  in  the  paper  regularly   or  at 
least  at  frequent  intervals. 

In  this  issue  of  the  Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Section^ 
particular  emphasis  has  been  given  to  the  Jersey 
breed  of  cattle:  in  future  issues  our  idea  is  to  dis- 
cuss other  breeds  of  cattle,  horses,  swinf,  sheep  etc 
and  to  publish  helpful  articles  on  dairy  management 
and  methods  and  the  diseases  of  live  stock  and  their 
treatments.  We  ask  your  aid  in  the  preparation  of 
future  issues  by  the  contribution  of  articles  on  Live 
Stock  and  Dairying  topics  with  which  you  have  had 
experience,  and  suggestions  as  to  topics  on  which 
you  would  like  articles  by  experts.    We  solicit  yowr 


queries  on  points  concerning  your  live  stock 
farming  which  are  puzzling  you.  In  short,  we  want 
your  cooperation  and  your  assistance  to  make  this 
enlarged  department  a  success  and  a  real  help  to  you 
in  your  farming. 

Now  remember  we  want  you  to  write  us  first,  as  to 
how  you  like  our  idea  of  enlarging  the  Live  stock 
and  Dairy  Department  and  whether  you  think  we 
are  justified  in  specializing  along  this  line  as  an 
aid  to  you;  secondly  please  tell  us  ichat  you  xoant  us 
to  put  in  this  section— that  U,  what  subjects'  you 
want  treated  particularly;  third,  write  us  articles 
detailing  your  experience  in  live  stock  raising  or 
dairy  management  and  methods;  fourth,  send  in 
your  queries  any  subject  which  concerns  the  live 
stock  end  of  farming  for  answers  in  this  section. 

Now  please  sit  right  down  and  look  over  this  Live 
Stock  and  Dairy  Section  carefully,  then  write  us  at 
on-o,  whether  you  w^nt  more  of  this  sort  of  thing 
We  want  to  make  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER  your 
paper—your  confidential  friend  and  adviser-Jbut 
we  can't  help  you  unless  we  know  your  needs  By 
writing  us  about  this  section  you  will  help  us  to 
help  you. 

The  Editors  of  The  Practical  Parmer. 


Why 


By  R.  E.  HUTCHISON 

Of  Meridale  Farms 

and   the   results    thus   secured    constitute   a   definite 
basis  for  comparisons. 


T  N  presenting  these  reasons  for  my  prefer- 
A    ence  among  the  dairy  breeds,  there  Is  no 
desire  to  reflect  upon  the  judgment  of  my 
friends  wbo  have  seen  fit  to  choose  other  than  the 
Jersey.     Every  breed  possesses  distinctive  character- 
istics, which  are  responsible  for  breed  differences.  Be- 
cause the  Jersey  fits  so  admirably  Into  our  needs  at 
Meridale  Farms,  we  naturally  give  her  the  preference 

The  Meridale  herd  of  pure-bred  Jerseys  was  estab-'  u„t«r.  niaae  more  cheese,  and  gave  more  solid,  other 
llshed  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and  we  have  never  had  than  butter  fat,  than  any  other  breT  It  r^ulr^ 
reason     to     question  '  ureeu.     ii  required 

the  wisdom  of  the 
choice  of  breed — in- 
deed, recent  develop- 
ments convince  us 
more  strongly  than 
ever  that  a  better  se- 
lection could  not 
have  been  made. 

First     of     all,      I 
(hoose  the  Jersey  on 
the  basis  of  economic 
production.        I      be- 
lieve,  from    personal 
observation,  that  she 
vill  produce,  per  dol- 
lar  of   food   consum- 
ed,     the      greatest 
amount  of  milk,  but- 
ter,   and    cheese,    of 
iiiiy     of     the     dairy 
Ineeds.     Realizing 
tliat  personal  experi- 
ence Is  too  limited  to 
Justify  this  ansertion 
)»  the  minds  of  many 
^  ho  read  this  article, 
I    submit     herewith 
B  o  m  e       conclusions 
•>.»8ed  on  the  competi- 
tive  tests   conducted 
at   the    Chicago   and 
the  St.  Louis  World's 
^'airs.       These    tests 
brought    Into    direct 
tompetitlon,  under 
similar  conditions  of 
'eed  and  care,  repre- 
sentatives     of      the 
^«riou«  dairy  breeds. 


less  of  their  milk  to  make  a  pound  of  cheese 
y;^        or  a  pound  of  butter,  and  the  cheese  and  but- 
ter were  of  higher  quality  than  those  made 
from   the    milk    of  other   breeds.     They   produced   a 
pound  of  butter  at  less  cost  than  any  other  breed 

Again,  at  St.   Ix)uis  the  Jerseys  proved   to  \>e  the 
most  e<  onomic  producers  of  butter  and  of  milk  for  all 


A^  nut 1^1-     ^  iiioHi  economic  produc( 

At  Chicago  the  Jerseys  gave  more  milk,  made  more     purposes    of   dalrvliiT        Th«    i 

.^".r:..-.-^  »"-'"--  -«  -ve  more  solids  other     IL  o'r  .".ter^It'Tor  J.n  itTJllZTnZl 

ment  consumed.    The  next  most  economic  production 

of  any  breed  was  one 
pound  of  butter  for 
fourteen  pounds  of 
nutriment.  The  Jer- 
seys yielded  the  mo>it 
miik.  the  most  butter 
fat.  and  the  most 
solids  not  fat.  In  pro- 
portion to  their  live 
weight. 

I  have  heard  other 
breeders  lay  claim  to 
superiority  in  profit- 
able   production    for 
their  favorites,  but  I 
have    never   seen 
actual      figures      I  n 
proof,  secured  under 
comparable    c  o  n  d  I- 
tlons.     exhll)lted     by 
any   other  than   Jer- 
sey followers. 

The  Jersey  Is  pre- 
eminently   a    butter 
row.    Her  repittatlou 
has   Iwen   built   upon 
her    ability    to    pro- 
duce a  larger  propor- 
tion of  butter  fat  in 
her    milk    than    can 
any  other  breed.    We 
make    Meridale    but- 
ter   at    Meridale 
Farms,    and    sell    It 
under  our  own  print 
in    the   critical    mar- 
kets of   Philadelphia 
and  New  York.     We 
accordingly  value  the 
cow  of  rich  quality— 
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Dutchland 
Changelins 
Colantha  Lad 


21239 
lbs.  13  , 
oz.  Milk 
946  lbs. 
Buttar  In 
365  days 
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Schumacher  Faad  Pralaad  by  Har  Owii«r 

••Your  SCHUMACHER  FEED  has  •cored  another  big  8ua;<»i 
aa  our  new  worlds  champion  junior  three-year-old  heifer  Dut^Waid 
ChanffelinK  Colantha  Lad  is  being  fed  this  feed  as  part  of  her  grain 
ratioiJfilrsUWe  mites.  Dutchfand  Colantha  Vale  and  Dutc&wid 
SKtha  Mona  are  also  bein^^  and  wilJLhave  wo^klji 


records  in  Um  near  future.' 


Bo)M«in  Co..BrockUa. 


• 


Amf  Hoi 

THEfR  ASTOiVl 

You  no  doubt  have  heard  of  these  sa 

by  name  and  by  record.    But,  do  you  know  lioj 
Everyone  of  these  seven  World's  Champions 
during  its  record-making,  record-breakmg  cf 

In  each  instance  SCHUMACHER  FEED  was  a  necess 
of  the  daily  food.  The  owners  of.  these  cows  of 
breeds-at  different  farms  and  different  times,  were  all  m  ace 
lecting  SCHUMACHER  FEED  as  a  part  of  the  rations  to  e| 
these  important  tests.  These  men  know  feeds  a  I 
breeds.  They  also  know  that  the  best  feed  must  «! 
get  the  best  results  in  the  pail.  It  is  also  a  significani  ta( 
back  of  almost  every  World's  Record  of  recent  yearaj 
SCHUMACHER  FEED  as  the  "unseen  power  wt 

SCHUM 


^^ 


World's  Champion  Ayrshire  Cow 


r^ 


AiichaabralN 
Brown  Kat« 
4tll 


23022 
Iba-MlUc 
loaoiba. 
Buttar 
III  366  days. 


The  Record'Hnaklng,  Red 

SCHUMACHER  FEED  is  a  "wonder  feed--the  most  palatable  feed* 
^e"te?ter  conditions."  brighter  eyes,  more  vigor  and  life^  le^  s.ck- 
It  is  composed  of  kiln-dried,  finely  ground  products  of  corn.  oate.w J 
the  dSr  cowto  best  advantage.    When  fed  on  the  foUowing  plan,  it 

This  Feeding  Plan  Will  Surprise 

.^Feed  as  the  grain  part  of  the j^«on,  three  saAsof^H™  Fl 

sack  of  gluten,  oil  meal,  linseed  meal,  dried  brewers  grains^  dried  <lia- 
ttUere'  grain.  Malt  Sprouts,  Blue  Ribbon  Dairy  Feedor  any  other 
high  prbtein  mixture.    When  cottonseed  meal  is  used,  feed 
four  to  five  sacks  of  SCHUMACHER  ^^^s^^ff^     Wi 

FEED  to  one  of  cottonseed  meal.  ^     -r.-^  ..>^Z^i^^  Wf 

As  a  suggestion  of  the  amount  to  feed  each 
cow,  give  one  pound  of  the  above  mixture 
with  all  the  roughage  and  ensdage  the 
animal  will  consume,  to  every  three  or  four 
pounds  of  milk  that  the  anunal  yidds. 

THE 

Quaker  Oats 
Company 

CHICAGO,  U.  B.  A4 


Bophia  IBth 
off 


*  '^*f'-^  - 


Would  Not  ba  Without  Sohumaohar  Faad 

••We  had  such  good  results  with  your  SCHUMACHER  FEED, 

**^'°AUCmNBR'MTBROWN  KATE  4TH.  who  produced  23022 
poun^d.  rHlk,l(5^^^  ye«r.tlut  we  havesmce 

Ei!h*u°r2*?i{S  *iisa  ^Tii^ 


i 


Hara'a  What 

••It  will  probably  inte 
FEED  to  Sophie  19th  otj 
1914.  which  makes  hex 
greatest  dairy  cow  IWin 
R3ford.iryc2r..^d 
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Live  Stock  ana  Dairy  Section 


Volume  112,  No.  4 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  15,  191 G 


topjrrtflil.   I»l«t    h,   B.lkor  P>.bl„h.ii«  Oo 


In  introducing  this  new  departure,  THE  PRACTI- 
CAL FARMER'S  LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  SEC- 
TION, the  editors  of  this  paper  want  to  take  its  read- 
ers into  their  confidence  and  discuss  with  them  the 
idea  behind  this  new  feature. 
;      The  territory  throughout  which  THE  PRACTICAL 
FARMER    has    its    largest    circulation    is.    roughly 
speaking,  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.     The  soil  con- 
ditions throughout  this  part  of  the  country,  the  cli- 
mate, wnd  the  fact  that  the  large  centers  of  population 
therein  provide  ready  market  fac-ilitieti.  all  tend  to 
make  this  a  splendid  territory  for  the  raising  of 
Live  Stock  and  for  Dairying.     The  editors  of  this 
paper  feel  that  its  farmer  readers  are  interested  in 
these  subjects,  but  are  not  taking  a,s  full  advantage 
of  the  conditions  as  perhaps  they  might  and  accord- 
ingly  it  has  seemed  to  them  that  a  greater  portion 
of  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER  could  with  profit  to 
our  readers   be  devoted   to  Live  Stock  and  Dairy 
interests. 

To  lend  emphasis  to  this  idea  we  are  bringing  out 
an  enlarged  Live  Stock  and  Dairying  Department  in 
the  form  of  this  special  section,  and  we  want  to  ask 
our  readers  how  they  like  it  and  if  they  want  more 
of  iff  We  cannot  promise  at  this  time  that  this  Live 
Stock  and  Dairy  Section  will  be  made  a  permanent 


and  regular  feature  of  the  paper;  we  do.  however 
intend  to  put  this  department  in  a  special  .v  -ction 
at  least  occasionally,  and  whether  or  not  it  becomes 
a  regular  feature  of  each  issue  will  depend  largely 
on  your,  our  readers,  tvishrs  in  the  matter.   Wc  uant 
to  please  you.  we  want  to  give  you  irhat  you  uxint 
and  what  you  need  in  this  paper,  but  it  is  hard  for 
u^  to  tell  whether  we  are  meeting  your  wishes  and 
your  needs  unless  you  yourselves  will  tell  us  about  it 
We  ask  you  to  look  over  this  our  initial  Live  Stock 
and  Dairy  Section  carefully  and  critically  and  then 
we  invite  you  to  write  us  quite  fully  and  frankly 
what  you  think  of  the  idea  and  whether  you   wish 
thts  feature  continued  in  the  paper  regularly   or  at 
least  at  frequent  intervals. 

In  this  issue  of  the  Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Section 
particular  ewphasis  has  been  given  to  the  Jersey 
breed  of  cattle:  in  future  issues  our  iden  is  to  dis- 
cuss other  breeds  of  cattle,  horses,  swine,  sheep,  etc.. 
and  to  publish  helpful  articles  on  dain/  managemi>nt 
and  methods  and  the  diseases  of  live  stock  and  their 
treatments.  We  a.sk  your  aid  in  the  preparation  of 
future  i.<isues  by  the  contribution  of  articles  on  Live 
Stock  and  Dairying  topics  uith  which  you  have  had 
experience,  and  suggestions  as  to  topics  on  which 
you  would  like  articles  by  experts.    We  solint  youn- 


uuerics  on  points  concerning  your  live  sto'k 
farming  which  are  puzzling  you.  fn  short,  we  want 
your  co-operation  and  your  assistance  to  make  this 
enlarged  department  a  success  and  a  real  help  to  you 
in  your  farming. 

Now  remember  we  want  you  to  write  us  first,  as  to 
how  you  like  our  idea  of  enlarging  the  Live  stock 
and  Dairy  Department  and  whether  you   think   ice 
are  justified   in   specializing  along  this   line  as  an 
aid  to  you;  secondly  phase  tell  us  what  you  want  u,s 
to  put  in  this  section— that  is,  what  subjcts-  you 
want   treated  particularly;  third,  uvHte  us  articles 
detailing  your  experience  in  Jive  stock  raising  or 
dairy    management   and   methods;   fourth,   send   in 
your  queries   any   subject   which   concerns    the   live 
stock  end  of  farming  for  answers  in  this  section. 

Now  please  sit  right  down  and  look  over  this  Live 
Stock  and  Dairy  Section  carefully,  then  write  us  at 
onre^  whether  you  want  more  of  this  sort  of  thing 
We  want  to  make  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER  your 
paper— your  confidential  friend  and  adviser— hut 
we  can't  help  you  unless  we  know  your  needs.  By 
writing  us  about  this  section  you  u>ill  help  us  to 
help  you. 


The  Editors  of  The  Practioal  Farm 


er. 


r  N  presenting  these  reasons  for  my  prefer- 
1  ence  among  the  dairy  breeds,  there  is  no 
desire  to  reflect  upon  the  judgment  of  my 
friends  Who  have  seen  fit  to  choose  other  than  the 
Jersey.  Every  breed  possesses  distinctive  character- 
istics, which  are  responsible  for  breed  differences.  Be- 
cause the  Jersey  fits  so  admirably  into  our  needs  at 
Meridale  Farms,  we  naturally  give  her  the  preference. 
The   Meridale   herd   of  pure-bred   Jerseys  was  estab- 


Why 


By  R.  E.  HUTCHISON 

Of  Meridale  Farms 

and   the   results    thus   secured    constitute   a   definite 
basis  for  comparisons. 

At  Chicago  the  Jerseys  gave  more  milk,  made  more 
butter,  made  more  cheese,  and  gave  more  soli.ls  other 


i:  ,    J  ,     xv-i  ^  ^  --la-^      Muiici.  uiaue  more  cneese.  and  gave  more  soIi<ls  othor 

l.«hed  nearly  thirty  yea.,  ago,  and  we  have  never  had     than  butter  (at,  than  any  other  breed.     It  renu Lid 
reason     to     question  m^v^^m.     h.  ic^uueu 

the  wisdom  of  the 
(hoice  of  breed — in- 
deed, recent  develop- 
ments convince  us 
more  strongly  than 
ever  that  a  better  se- 
lection could  not 
liave  been  made. 

First     of     all.      I 
choose  the  Jersey  on 
the  basis  of  economic 
production.        I      be- 
lieve,  from   personal 
oi)servation.  that  she 
^^ill  produce,  per  dol- 
lar  of   food    consum- 
ed,     the      greatest 
amount  of  milk,  but- 
ter,   and    cheese,    of 
auy     of     the     dairy 
breeds.     Realizing 
tliat  personal  experi- 
ence is  too  limited  to 
Justify  this  ansertion 
in  the  minds  of  many 
^  ho  read  this  article, 
I    submit     herewith 
Some       conclusions 
l>ased  on  the  competi- 
tive  tests   conducted 

a'    the    Chicago   and 

the  St.  Louis  World's 

l-'aira.       These    tests 

'wrought    into    direct 

competition,  under 

similar  conditions  of 

feed  and  care,  repre- 
sentatives      of      the 

various  dairy  breeds. 
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less  of  their  milk  to  make  a  pound  of  ohe»'.s^ 
y  O        ®''  »  PO"n<l  o^  butter,  and  the  cheese  and  but- 
ter were  of  higher  quality  than  those  made 
trom    the    milk    of   other   breeds.     They   produced   a 
pound  of  butter  at  less  cost  than  any  other  breed. 

Again,  at  St.  Ixjuis  the  Jerseys  proved  to  be  the 
most  economic  producers  of  butter  and  of  milk  lor  all 
purposes  of  dairying.  The  Jerseys  returned  on.- 
poun.l  of  butter  fat  for  every  twelve  pounds  of  nutri- 
ment consumed.    The  next  most  economic  production 

of  any  breed  was  one 
pound  of  l)utter  for 
fourteen  pounds  of 
nutriment.  The  Jer- 
seys yielded  the  most 
milk,  the  most  butter 
fat,  and  the  most 
solids  not  fat.  in  pro- 
portion to  their  live 
weight. 

I  have  heard  other 
breeders  lay  claim  to 
superiority  in   profit- 
able   production     for 
their  favorites,  but  I 
have    never    seen 
actual      figures      in 
proof,  secured  under 
comparable    condi- 
tions,    exhibited     by 
any   other  than   Jer- 
sey followers. 

The  Jersey  Is  pre- 
eminently   a     butter 
cow.    Her  reputation 
has   been   built   upon 
her    ability    to    pro- 
duce a  larger  propor- 
tion of  butter  fat  in 
her    milk    than    can 
any  other  breed.    We 
make    .Meridale    but- 
ter   at     Meridale 
Farms,    and    sell    it 
under  our  own  print 
in    the   critical    mar- 
kets of    Philadelphia 
and   New   Vork.      We 
HKordlngly  value  the 
cow  of  rf<  h  quality-' 
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more  than  that,  we  must  demand  her. 
We  are  told  by  an  authority  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture that  one  reason  for  the  peculiarly 
fine  body  of  the  Meridale  product  is  that 
the  large  globules  of  Jersey  milk  con- 
vey unusual  solidity  to  the  butter. 

We  have  kept  accurate  herd  records 
for  nearly  thirty  years.  The  definite 
knowledge  of  Jersey  capabilities  thus  se- 
cured has  proved  many  things  to  us. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  the  follow- 
ing yearly  milk  and  butter  averages  es- 
tablished in  the  Meridale  herd  during 
the  past  six  years.  These  figures  are  ob- 
tained from  yearly  tests  supervised  by 
Cornell  University,  and  authenticated  by 
the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  They 
represent  tests  conducted  under  normal 
farming  conditions  in  our  section  of  the 


averages  include  the  records  of  all  tMt- 
ed  cows,  irrespective  of  age,  realization 
o£  the  absolute  reliability  of  these  fig- 
ures for  our  guidance  in  breeding,  be- 
cause they  were  made  by  our  own  cows 
under  our  own  care,  leads  us  to  put  all 
the  more  confidence  in  the  breed  which 
has  made  possible  this  consistent  ad- 
vancement. We  have  never  been  shown 
an  equal  record  made  by  a  herd  of  any 
other  breed  under  similar  conditions. 

In  breeding  live  stock  of  any  variety, 
the  future  of  the  herd  depends  upon  the 
prepotency  of  the  blood  lines  selected. 
The  dependable  prepotency  of  the  Jer- 
sey is  clearly  demonstrated  in  records 
like  the  above,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  characteristics  of  the  breed. 

But  neither  Is  the  Jersey  lacking  in 
milk  production,  and  were  I  to  engage 
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Main  Electric  Plants 

Prices  $142  up 

Main  Electric  Plants  are  a  time-tried 
success. 

Noted  for  low  first  cost — and  low  opera- 
ting expense. 

Send  for  our  new,  large,  complete  cata- 
logue No.  30. 

MAIN  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO..  Wttsbarflh.  Pa. 


of  th«  •■••  Money  re* 
funded  n  sore  shoul* 
dera  are  caosed— gnu^ 
anteed  to  core  aora 
shoulders.  Adjuetod 
to  azty  horse  collar. 
FiDa  ap  hollow  of 
sboolder.  >ia*aiif» 
acalnat  aw«««y. 
Coat  la  v«ry  low.  Ask 


for  FRBB  circular. 

••?*«&»""  The  Meyer  arpontf  Oil 

ftATISrACnOM    0«»UM        MORTON.  ILUNOIS 


Cmmtm  ItatalAtf    in  colors  explalaa 
Wt^V  vm*Mwu^    how  you  can  save 

farm    Track,   or    Road 
steal  or  wood  wheels  to  flk 


money  on  Farm    Track   or    Ro«d 
Wacona.  alao  steel^or  wood  wheels  toflk 
anyranning 
year.  Send  for 
it  today. 

QlcMc  VimI  CSk 
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The  Book  of 
Dairy  Books 

It*S  ths  book*  beoaiMe  ft*s  thi  tuf 
thority  on  tht  breed — tnc  Deauti- 
ful,  ever^Mying  Jertey. 

Thia book." About  Jersey  Cattle.**roes 
way  back  to  the  beirinninir  of  the  bree<L 
shows  how  it  was  line  bred  and  protected 
from  mixture  t>y  law,  and  allows  why  it 
has  developed  into  the  moat  economic 
and  m<>NtrH>rfii'<tent-milkiBfr  of  all  breeds* 
It  given  test"*,  yields,  etc..  proving  that 
the  Jersey  is  the  money  cuw~the'  Oiant 
of  The  Dairy." 

^  The  bonk  is  free  but  worth  a  lot.  Send 
a  postal  for  your  ropy  trtday. 

Tbe  American  Jersey  Cattle  Qnb 

35S  Wail  23r4  StraH.  New  Yerk  Glf 
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Sire;  Emintnt't  Ralmigh  69011  (Imp.).  Dam;  Karnak  F  8798  C.  Parish  Ptizm,  Royal  Show, 
hland  of  Jmraty.  1905;  St.  Clement't  Prizm.  lalanJ  of  J«r»mv  1904-1905.  Hmadofth* 
Meridale  Herd  Since  1907.  Sire  of  21  Cow  in  the  Rmgieter  of  Merit,  all  Tested  at  Meridale 
Farm:  Full  Brother  to  Raleigh' a  Pretty  Karnah.  Winner  of  Parish  Prize  and  Two  Cer- 
tificates of  Merit  on  the  Island  of  Jersey,  and  Holder  of  Two  Roister  of  Mmrtt  Rocords  in 
America.     Pronerty    of  Meridale  Farms,  Delaware  County,  N.    Y, 


Catsklll  mountains.    We  never  fit  a  cow  I  in  the  milk  business  I  would  not  forsake 


for  a  test,  nor  force  her  to  produce  to  her 
limit  for  the  sake  of  a  large  record.  Our 
test  cows  receive  only  regular  herd  feed 
and  care — a  distinctive  feature  of  Regis- 
ter of  Merit  work  at  Meridale  Farms. 

In  1910  we  tested  62  cows,  which 
showed  an  average  product  of  6,959  lbs. 
milk,  414  lbs.  butter,  per  cow,  the  aver- 
age fat  test  being  5.201%. 

In  1911,  our  tested  herd  numbered  97 
cows,  and  their  average  yield  was  7,696 
lbs.  milk,  462  lbs.  butter,  the  average 
fat  test  being  5.306%. 

In  1912  we  had  117  tested  cows  in  the 
herd,  their  average  product  being  7,624 
IbB.  milk,  471  lbs.  butter,  per  cow,  and 
their  average  fat  tests  5.261%. 

lu  1913  there  were  again  117  tested 
cows  in  the  herd,  but  their  average  yield 
had  increased  to  7,894  lbs.  milk.  509  lbs. 
butter,  per  cow,  and  their  average  fat 
test  was  5.481%. 

In  1914  we  had  135  tested  cows,  their 
average  yield  being  7,982  lbs.  milk,  512 
lbs.  butter,  per  cow,  and  their  average 
fat  tests  6.46%. 

In  1915  there  were  147  tested  cows, 
and  their  average  product  was  7,994  lbs. 
milk,  518  lbs.  butter,  their  fat  tests  aver- 
aging  5.44%.       • 

In  other  words,  our  tested  herd  has 
shown  each  year  an  improved  quan- 
tity, as  well  as  a  steadily  improving  qual- 
ity, while  a  mpst  significant  indication 
of  the  responsiveness  of  the  Jersey  Is 
shown  in  the  increase  of  over  1,000  lbs. 
milk  and  more  than  100  lbs.  of 
butter  per  row  per  year  in  six  years  of 

onstructlve  herd-building.     Tbe  above 


the    Jersey.        Instance    after    instance 
could  be  related  of  Jersey  milk  routes 
thriving  in   spite  of  the  keen  competi- 
tion of  dairies  of  other  breeds.     I  could 
add  a  long  list  of  stories  of  Jersey  dairy-  j 
men  who  have  been  persuaded  to  adopt  | 
other   strains   and   were   bitterlj    disap- 
pointed with  the  results.  | 
We  had  at  Meridale  Farms  last  year 
three  Jersey  cows  which  averaged  prac- 
tically  15,000  lbs.  of  milk  per  cow,  or 
at  the  r^  of  over  40  pounds  a  day  for 
an   entire   year.     Eight   cows   averaged 
over  13,000  lbs.  per  cow;  eighteen  aver- 
aged over   12,000   lbs.  per  cow;    thirty- 
five  averaged  over  11.000  lbs.  per  cow; 
and  sixty-four  cows,  or  44%  of  the  en- 
tire herd,  averaged  over  10,000  Ibe.  per 
cow  per  year. 

The  standards  of  milk  supply  In  our 
large  cities  are  steadily  advancing,  and 
there  is  constantly  a  demand  for  further 
improvement  in  quality  of  milk.  To 
meet  this  condition  many  of  the  large 
milk  concerns  are  paying  a  butter  fat 
premium  over  their  usual  price,  on  a 
scale  graduated  fn  accoraance  with  the 
butter  fat  percentage  in  excess  of  the 
standard  required  by  law.  More  than 
this,  the  New  York  Department  of 
Health  has  given  notice  that  no  dealer 
will  be  permitted  to  sell  milk  in  that 
city  which  shows  a  test  of  less  than 
8.6%  of  "solids  not  fat." 

All  these  things  indicate  the  trend  of 
general  opinion  concerning  the  proper 
quality  of  milk  for  general  consumption. 
Bulletin  155  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of   Animal   Industry,  conclusively   indi- 
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cates  the  superior  quality  of  Jersey 
milk,  which  is  the  highest  both  in  fat 
and  in  solids  not  fat  of  all  the  dairy 
breeds. 

To  July  31,  1915,  a  total  of  4,297  cows 
had   been  tested   under  the  supervision 
of    the    American    Jersey    Cattle    Club. 
They  were  not  representatives  specially 
selected  for  testing  and  chosen  after  ex- 
pert   inspection,    but    were   entered    for 
testing  from  practically  all  sections  of 
the  country,  and  may  be  taken  as  hon- 
estly   representative    of    the    breed    in 
practical     dairy     performance.       These 
4.297  cows  averaged  7.784  U>b.  milk  and 
489   lbs.  butter   per  cow,  and   their  fat 
tests  averaged   5.34%.     Of  this  number 
1,461  were  cows  five  years  old  or  over, 
and   they  averaged   9,087   lbs.   milk.  564 
lbs.  butter,  per  cow  per  year. 

Further,  in   my  observation,  the  Jer- 
sey breeds  true  to  type  more  certainly 
than   any   other   strain   of   dairy   cattle. 
"Like    begets    like,    or    the    likeness    of 
some  ancestor,"  is  a  precept  peeuliarly 
fitting    to    Jersey    blood.        This    is    ex- 
plicable in   part  by   the  care  taken   for 
many     generations     to     safeguard     the 
purity  of   the  breed.     For  at  least  two 
centuries.   Jerseys   have  been   kept  free 
from  crossing  with  other  breeds  on  their 
native  island,  to  which  no  cattle  are  im- 
ported except  for  immediate  slaughter. 
In  America  no  breed  association  guards 
its    herd    records    more    Jealously    than 
does   the  American   Jersey  Cattle  Club. 
This    long   maintained   purity   of   blood 
has  fixed  the  breed  characteristics  of  the 
Jersey,  and  has  helped  to  establish  the 
renowned  prepotency  of  the  breed.     Her 
beauty  of  form  and  intelligent  response 
to  human  care,  made  the  Jersey  famous 
long    before    her    practical    dairy    value 
was  fully  realized. 

Some    of    her    best    friends,    perhaps, 
have  unwittingly  injured  her  repuUtion 
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months,  and  Jerseys  producing  at  20 
years  or  more  are  not  unusual.  We 
have  at  Meridale  Farms  a  cow  which 
holds  the  world's  record  for  her  age 
making  13.380  lbs.  milk.  890  lbs.  butter  at 
12  years  old.  Another  of  our  cows  en- 
tered the  Register  of  Merit  in  her  sev- 
enteenth year. 

Persistency  is  a  Jersey  characteristic 
oi  particular  value  to  the  dairyman.     It 
Is  not  the  seven-day  test  nor  the  thirty- 
day    test    which    determines    the    dairy 
value  of  a  cow.  but  it  is  her  ability  to 
pioduce    profitably   during   a    prolonged 
period  of  performance.    I  read  the  other 
day    of   a   Jersey    grade   cow    in    South 
Dakota  which  had  milked  every  day  for 
upward    of    twenty    years.       We    have 
at  Meridale  Farms  cows  which  have  not 
been   dry   in   six   years  or   more.     Such 
performances  definitely  demonstrate  the 
I  inaccuracy  of  any  charge  that  the  Jersey 
j  is  lacking  in  constitutional  vigor! 
I      Her   adaptability    to   all   sorts   of  clI- 
matic   conditions   Is  another   important 
recommendation.  Originating  on  a  small 
island  in  the  English  Channel,  in  a  cli- 
mate  surprisingly  equable,  she  has  been 
distributed    to    widely    separated    coun- 
tries and  In  all  of  them  is  steadily  win- 
ning her  way  by  her  dependability.    She 
has  proved  a  satisfactory  dairy  cow  in 
the   Canadian   Northwest,   where  a    few 
months   ago   a   Jersey    produced    practi- 
cally 1.000  lbs.  of  butter  in  a  year.    She 
covers  all  sections  of  the  United  States, 
and  Is  found  in  sections  down  to  tropi- 
cal America.    She  is  the  favored  cow  of 
Denmark.  England,  Australia.  New  Zea- 
land and  Canada.    Japan  is  just  awaken- 
ing to  a  realization  of  her  superiority. 

To  win  permanent  recognition  at  the 
hands  of  American  dairymen,  a  breed 
must  prove  itself  dependable  in  the  sta- 
bles of  the  practical  farmer.  I  have 
found  the  Jersey  in  the  palatial  stables 
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the    eyes   of   practical    dairymen    by  I  of  the  "gentleman  farmer:"  I  have  also 
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breeding  for  the  ultra-reflned  type— 
beautiful  in  itself  and  commendable  for 
certain  purposes,  but  not  advantageous 
to  the  breed  in  the  severe  competition 
of  modern  dairying,  where  profitable 
production  is  the  determining  factor. 
At  Meridale  Farms  we  like  cows  of 
large  sife,  weighing  from  900  to  1000 
lbs.  or  over,  open  in  frame,  and  show- 
ing marked  constitutional  vigor. 

Early  maturity  is  another  vlui  fac- 
tor in  favor  of  the  Jersey.  She  begins 
to  return  a  profit  upon  her  cost  at  an 
f  arller  age  than  other  breeds.  Longevity 
l"J  combined  with  this  characteristic. 
She   comes   in   milk   at    from   20   to   24 


found   her  In   the   modest   barn   of  the 
small    dalrjrman.      I    have    watched    her 
"fill  the  palls"  In  the  enormous  plants 
of  some  of  our  magnifl<  ent  dairy  estab- 
lishments; I  have  also  seen  her  "fill  the 
pails"  for  the  young  fellow  of  small  cap- 
ital just  beginning  in  the  dairy  business. 
I  have  always  found  her  owner  proud  of 
his  selection.    And  while  I  am  not  at  all 
sentimental  about   It.   I   have  sentiment 
enough   to  believe   that   if  a  man   is  to 
make  a  success  In  dairying,  a.s   In  any 
other   Industry,   he  must  own  a  decent 
pride  In  the  tools  with  which  he  works. 
No  breed  Is  more  deserving  that  pride 
tlian  tbe  Jersey,  judged  from  the  stand- 
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more  than  that,  we  must  demand  her. 
We  are  told  by  an  authority  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture that  one  reason  for  the  peculiarly 
fine  body  of  the  Meridale  product  is  that 
the  large  globules  of  Jersey  milk  con- 
vey unusual  solidity  to  the  butter. 

We  have  kept  accurate  herd  records 
for  nearly  thirty  years.  The  definite 
knowledge  of  Jersey  capabilities  thus  se- 
cured has  proved  many  things  to  us. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  the  follow- 
ing yearly  milk  and  butter  averages  es- 
tablished in  the  Meridale  herd  during 
the  past  six  years.  These  figures  are  ob- 
tained from  yearly  tests  supervised  by 
Cornell  University,  and  authenticated  by 
the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  They 
represent  tests  conducted  under  normal 
farming  conditions  in  our  section  of  the 


averages  include  the  records  of  all  test- 
ed cows,  irrespective  of  age,  realization 
of  the  absolute  reliability  of  these  fig- 
ures for  our  guidance  in  breeding,  be- 
cause they  were  made  by  our  own  cows 
under  our  own  care,  leads  us  to  put  all 
the  more  confidence  in  the  breed  which 
has  made  possible  this  consistent  ad- 
vancement. We  have  never  been  shown 
an  equal  record  made  by  a  herd  of  any 
other  breed  under  similar  conditions. 

In  breeding  live  stotk  of  any  variety, 
the  future  of  the  herd  depends  upon  the 
prepotency  of  the  blood  lines  selected. 
The  dependable  prepotency  of  the  Jer- 
sey is  clearly  demonstrated  in  records 
like  the  abOTe,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  characteristics  of  the  breed. 

But  neither  is  the  Jersey  lacking  in 
milk  production,  and  were  I  to  engage 
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It  Kive«  te**!**.  yields,  etr..  proving  that 
the  Jersey  is  the  money  cow— the"  Oiant 
of  The  Dairy." 

^  The  book  is  free  but  worth  a  lot.  Send 
a  postal  for  your  ropy  tftday. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Chib 

3S8  WmI  23r4  S<r«H.  New  Ysrk  City 


THE  IMPORTED  JAP  7S26S 

Sire:  Eminent'*  Raleigh  69011  {Imp.).  Dam;  Karnak  F 8798  C.  Parish  Prize,  Royal  Show. 
Itiand  of  Jeruey,  1905:  St.  Clement 't  Prize,  Itland  of  Jeraev,  1904-1905.  Head  of  the 
Meridale  Herd  Since  1907.  Sire  of  21  Cowm  in  the  Reai'ter  of  Merit.  allTetted  at  Meridale 
Farm:  Full  Brother  to  Raleigh's  Pretty  Karnak.  Winner  of  Parieh  Prize  and  Two  Cer- 
tificatee  of  Merit  on  the  Island  of  Jersey,  and  Holder  of  Two  Roister  of  Merit  Records  in 
America.     Property    of  Meridale  Farms,  Delaware  County,  N.    Y, 


Catsklll  mountains.  We  never  fit  a  cow 
for  a  test,  nor  force  her  to  produce  to  her 
limit  for  the  sake  of  a  large  record.  Our 
test  cows  receive  only  regular  herd  feed 
and  care — a  distinctive  feature  of  Regis- 
ter of  Merit  work  at  Meridale  Farms. 

In  1910  we  tested  52  cows,  which 
showed  an  average  product  of  6.959  lbs. 
milk,  414  lbs.  butter,  per  cow,  the  aver- 
age fat  test  being  5.201%. 

In  1911.  our  tested  herd  numbered  97 
cows,  and  their  average  yield  was  7,596 
lbs.  milk,  462  lbs.  butter,  the  average 
fat  test  being  5.306'/. 

In  1912  we  had  117  tested  cows  In  the 
herd,  their  average  product  being  7,624 
lbs.  milk,  471  lbs.  butter,  per  cow,  and 
their  average  fat  tests  5.261%. 

In  1913  there  were  again  117  tested 
cows  in  the  herd,  but  their  average  yield 
had  increased  to  7,894  lbs.  milk,  509  lbs. 
butter,  per  cow,  and  their  average  fat 
test  was  5.481%. 

In  1914  we  had  135  tested  cows,  their 
average  yield  being  7,982  Iba.  milk.  512 
lbs.  butter,  per  cow,  and  their  average 
fat  tests  5.46%. 

In  1915  there  were  147  tested  cows, 
and  their  average  product  was  7,994  lbs. 
milk.  518  lbs.  butter,  their  fat  testa  aver- 
aging 5.44'/t.       • 

In  other  words,  our  tested  herd  has 
shown  each  year  an  improved  quan- 
tity, as  well  as  a  steadily  improving  qual- 
ity, while  a  most  significant  indication 
of  the  responsiveness  of  the  Jersey  Is 
shown  in  the  increase  of  over  1.000  lbs. 
milk  and  more  than  100  lbs.  of 
butter  per  <  ow  per  year  in  six  years  of 

onstructive  herd-building.     The  above 


in  the  milk  business  I  would  not  forsake 
the  Jersey.  Instance  after  instance 
could  be  related  of  Jersey  milk  routes 
thriving  in  spite  of  the  keen  competi- 
tion of  dairies  of  other  breeds.  I  could 
add  a  long  list  of  stories  of  Jersey  dairy- 
men who  have  been  persuaded  to  adopt 
other  strains  and  were  bitterlj  disap- 
pointed with  the  results.  | 

We  had  at  Meridale  Farms  last  year  j 
three  Jersey  cows  which  averaged  prac- 
tically 15,000  lbs.  of  milk  per  cow,  or 
at  the  ra,t«  of  over  40  pounds  a  day  for 
an  entire  year.  Eight  cows  averaged 
over  13,000  lbs.  per  cow;  eighteen  aver- 
aged over  12,000  lbs.  per  cow;  thlrty- 
flve  averaged  over  11.000  lbs.  per  cow; 
and  sixty-four  cows,  or  44%  of  the  en- 
tire herd,  averaged  over  10,000  lbs.  per 
cow  per  year. 

The  standards  of  milk  supply  In  our 
large  cities  are  steadily  advancing,  and 
there  is  constantly  a  demand  for  further 
improvement  in  quality  of  milk.  To 
meet  this  condition  many  of  the  large 
milk  concerns  are  paying  a  butter  fat 
premium  over  their  usual  price,  on  a 
scale  graduated  fn  accoraance  with  the 
butter  fat  percentage  in  excess  of  the 
standard  required  by  law.  More  than 
this,  the  New  York  Department  of 
Health  has  given  notice  that  no  dealer 
will  be  permitted  to  sell  milk  in  that 
city  which  shows  a  test  of  less  than 
8.5%  of  "solids  not   fat." 

All  these  things  indicate  the  trend  of 
general  opinion  concerning  the  proper 
quality  of  milk  for  general  consumption. 
Bulletin  155  of  the  T'nited  States  Bureau 
of   Animal   Industry,  conclusively   indi- 
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Two  fanners  using  the  same  kind  and 
amount  of  manure  will  pro<iuce  varying 
crops.  One  spreada  right  and  the  other  doesn't. 
Right  spreading  means  prompt  and  even 
spreading,  neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin  and 
without  waste  in  either  barn  or  field. 

Manure  has  a  fertilizing  value  of  $8.00  to 
$10.00  profit  per  animal.  The  only  way  you 
can  get  this  full  value  is  by  the  use  of  a  proper 
spreader.  Such  a  machine  is  the  reliable, 
guaranteed 

MEWIDEil 

the  gearless  spreader.  Operates  by  strong 
chain.  Conveyor  gathers  all  the  manure 
and  does  not  race  going  up  hilL  ^  Double 
cylinders  insure  thorough  pulverization  with- 
out clogKing.  The  New  Idea  can  be  loaded 
full  35  inches  high.  Only  43  inchea  at  high- 
esl  point.    Wheels  track- 

Spreads  7  ft   Wide  Across  5  Com  Rows 
Spreads  and  Pulverizes  a  Load  in  3  Miimtes 

The  patented  revolving  distributor  causes 
this  remarkable  spread.  It  goes  beyond  the 
Wagon  tracks  so  it  is  never  necessary  todrive 
over  the  spread  manure.  Variable  spreatl 
from  3  to  18  loads  per  acre.  Guar- 
anteed against  defective  nm- 
tcriul  and  workmanship. 

"Helping  Mother  Nature" 

WmeforYottrCopv 

FREE 

A  book  of  information  on 

manure.       Tells   how  to 

spread  it  to  get  best  results. 

Worth  money  but  we  give  it 

free.      Ask    the    New    Idea 

dealer  or  write  us  direct. 

New  Idea  Spreader  Co* 

"  Spreader  Specialists" 
r347  Fvit  SL  Cdiiwater,  OUl 


WRITB  POR{ 
IT  TODAY  I 

My  Big    New   Catalog    of 

CAN'T -SAG  Farm  Gates  will 
■ave  yoa  money.  Write  for 
•NOW— TODAY. 


PRlClSCffOPPfD! 


Woar  niaa  of  Galloway  Sanitary  bath-hl««fl 
■aparatora  for  1916  and  foar  new   low  . 
1916  pricM.    Six  easy   wHins   plant 
caah  or  terms.    Thesa  new  aeparatoral 
akim  from  376  to  f*r>0  Iba.  per  boar.  They 
are  built  in  my  great   chain  of  f  actoriaa 
from  the  hishest  quality  matariala  by 
akilled  workmen  and  sold  to   you  di- 
rect to  you  at  one  small  profit. 
If  you  buy  aaeparatorin  th«  next  twelr* 
months  yoa  abould  hava  my 

NEW  250  PAGE  1916  BOOM  | 

It  tells  you  how  I  build  Galloway  Sanitary  j 
separatora  and  ipvea  each  of  mf^ 

[four  new  k>w  prices  and  all  my  < 

laaw  easy  seflinR  plana.  A' 
postal  aeU  it.  Separator*  ahipi 
bo,  CbTcaso.  St.  Paul,  Omaha  and  Kansas  City. 

W».  Callaway  Ca..  Bi  5«  WatorJ— .to»w| 


wKUmDo    warrine:p>. 

STANCHION 


H.  A.  Merer,  SyraoaM^ 
N.Y.,  says  "they 

SAVE  COST 

I  in  feed  In  one  winter.* 

Bend  addreaa  fbr  speol- 

Ifications   of    InexpensiTe 

;vet  sanitary  cow  stable  to 

WAIXAOK  H.  CBDMB*  BmBS.  r*r«atTlU«,  0««a. 

IT   PAYS    TO    DEHORN 

Dehorned  cows  nive  more  milk  ;  ttka 
less  riioin;  axe  Kcntleand  easily  handled. 
Dehorned  steers  fatten  quh  ker  and 
are  Dot  rIanKeroiis.  Horns  cost 
mone>  ;    remove  them  with  the  oew 

inproTcd   KeyttoM   Dckontf 

quirk  est.  cleane<it.  stroaifest  snd  most 
latisfaitory.  (.lean,  shear  and  slldind 
cut;  no  (  riishlnKi  DO  hruising.  Money 
b«(.k    Kuaraotee.      .sad  for  booklet. 

§L  t.  nam,  9n  Ut,  Hmtnr,  N. 


cates  the  superior  quality  of  Jersey 
milk,  which  is  the  highest  both  in  fat 
and  in  solids  not  fat  of  all  the  dairy 
breeds. 

To  July  31,  1915.  a  total  of  4.297  cows 
had   been  tested   under  the  supervision 
of    the    American    Jersey    Cattle    Club. 
They  were  not  representatives  specially 
selected  for  testing  and  chosen  after  ex- 
pert   inspection,    but    were    entered    for 
testing  from   practically  all  sections  of 
the  country,  and  may  be  taken  as  hon- 
estly   representative    of    the    breed    in 
practical     dairy     performance.       These 
4.297  cows  averaged  7.784  lbs.  milk  and 
489   lbs.   butter   per  cow,   and   their   fat 
tests  averaged  5.34V..     Of  this   number 
1.461   were  cows  five  years  old  or  over, 
and   they  averaged   9.087   lbs.   milk.   .564 
lbs.  butter,  per  cow  per  year. 

Further,  in   my  observation,   the  Jer- 
sey breeds  true  to  type  more  certainly 
than   any   other   strain   of   dairy   cattle. 
"Like    begets    like,    or    the    likene.ss    of 
some  ancestor,"'  is  a  preiept  pcMiliarly 
fitting    to    Jersey    blood.        This    i.s    ex- 
plicable  in   part   by   the   care  taken    for 
many     generations     to     safeguard     the 
purity  of  the  breed.     For  at  least  two 
centuries.   Jerseys   have   been   kept   free 
from  crossing  with  other  breeds  on  thdr 
native  island,  to  which  no  cattle  are  im- 
ported except  for  immediate  slaughter. 
In  America  no  breed  association  guards 
its    herd    records    more    jealously    than 
does   the   American   Jersey   Cattle   Club. 
This    long   maintained    purity    of   blood 
has  fixed  the  breed  characteristics  of  the 
Jersey,  and  has  helped  to  establish  the 
renowned  prepotency  of  the  breed.     Her 
beauty  of  form  and  intelligent  response 
to  human  care,  made  the  Jersey  famous 
long    before    her    practical    dairy    value 
was   fully  realized. 

Some    of    her    best    friends,    perhaps, 
have  unwittingly  injured  her  reputation 


months,  and  Jerseys  producing  at  20 
years  or  more  are  not  unusual.  We 
have  at  Meridale  Farms  a  cow  which 
holds  the  world's  record  for  her  age, 
making  13.380  lbs.  milk.  890  lbs.  butter  at 
12  years  old.  Another  of  our  cows  en- 
tered the  Register  of  Merit  in  her  sev- ' 
enteenth  year.  I 

Persistency  is  a  .Jersey  characteristic 
ot  partiiular  value  to  the  dairyman.     It  ! 
is  not  the  seven-day  test  nor  the  thirty- 
day    test    which    determines    the    dairy 
!  value  of  a  cow,  but  it  is  her  ability  to 
i  produce    profitably    during   a    prolonged 
period  of  performance.     I  read  the  other 
day    of   a    Jersey    grade    cow    in    South 
Dakota  which  had  milked  every  day  for 
upward     of    twenty    years.        We    have 
at  Meridale  Farms  tows  which  have  not 
been   dry   in   six   years   or   more.     Sik  h 
ptrformances  definitely  demonstrate  the 
inaccuracy  of  any  charge  that  the  Jersey 
is  lacking  in  constitutional   vigor! 

Her   adaptability    to   all    sorts    of   <li. 
matic   conditions   is   another    important 
recommendation.  Originating  on  a  small 
island  in  the  Kuglish  Channel,  in  a  .  li- 
mate  surprisingly  equable,  she  has  l)een 
distributed    to    widely    separated    .oiin- 
tries  and  in  all  of  them  is  steadily  win- 
ning her  way  by  her  dependability.     She 
has  proved  a  satisfactory  dairy  cow   in 
the   Canadian    Northwest,    where  a    few 
months   ago    a    Jersey    produced    practi- 
cally 1.000  lbs.  of  butter  in  a  year.     She 
covers  all  sections  of  the  Fnited  States, 
and  is  found  in  sections  down  to  tropi- 
cal America.     She  is  the  favored  cow  of 
Denmark.  England.  Australia.  New  Zea- 
land and  Canada.    Japan  is  just  awaken- 
ing to  a  realization  of  her  superiority. 

To  win  i>ermanent  recognition  at  the 
hands  of  American  dairymen,  a  breed 
must  prove  itself  dependable  in  the  sta- 
bles of  the  practical  farmer.  I  have 
found  the  Jersey  in  the  palatial  stables 
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OJC'd  by 

nearly 
two 
million 
w  owners 

M^'^'V^o.ww'"*'.'    ^'^    ^'"^    '"'^    '"^"    ""    «'»'"    "'^l^'^^    n.n,hi.K.d- 
neariy    2.000.000    are    nosv    in    t.se.      V.ar    bv   vear    an    ever    increas- 

th.  n.  l'"'^  P^"PO"'""  o^  farm  sepa.a..>r  buyers  reach  ,he  comlusion  that 
the    De    Laval    is    the    only    cream    separator    ti.ey    can    atford    to   buv  or   use. 

in  fact  about  the  only  excuse  ever  ..tfered  t,.r  buying  anv  other  separator 
nowadays  ,s  that  its  hrst  cost  is  a  little  less  than   the  De  I.a\als. 

Hut  they  soon  find  out  that  the  last  cost  of  a  cream  separator  is  what 
really  counts,  and  when  they  realize  ihai  the  De  Laval  gives  the  most  and 
best  service  for  the  money    they   buy  a   De  Laval. 

Over  40,000  users  of  inferior  machines  discarded  then,  tor  iV  l.avals  dur- 
ing  the  |«st   year   in   the   United   States  and   C\-inada  alone. 

Better   be   right   in   the  first   place  and   start   with   a   De   I.aval 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

16S  Bro.dw.y,  N.W  York  29  E.  M.di«>n  Sf,  Chicjo 

S0.000      BRANCHES      AND      LOCAL      AGENCIES      THE      WORLD       OVER 


Meridale    Jerseys 


their  i.roven  uniK-rlorlty  l^th  In  rtalr.v  tvpe  ai..l  .la.rv  Ur1«"rnwu(^ 
\y  liaxe   neve,    offer., 1   »,,    line  a  Ini  ol  voui.««t.m  of  Cir^^xM 

300  «-|i«><.tiiuf  .Str«*et.  I*lit liMl<>lti|iiu.  p«. 


"Yes,  It's  A 
Natco" 


HILLSIDE  INTERESTED  ACTRESS  280908 


In  the  eyes  of  practical  dairymen  by 
breeding  for  the  ultra-refined  type- 
beautiful  in  Itself  and  commendable  for 
<ertain  purposes,  but  not  advantageous 
to  the  breed  in  the  severe  competition 
of  modern  dairying,  where  profitable 
IModuction    is    the    determining    factor. 


of  the  "gentleman  farmer:"  I  have  also 
found  her  in  the  modest  barn  of  the 
small  dairyman.  I  have  watched  her 
"flll  the  pails'  fn  the  enormous  plants 
of  some  of  our  magniflc  ent  dairj-  estab- 
lishments: I  have  also  seen  her  'flll  the 
pails  "  for  the  young  fellow  of  small  cap- 


A      Meridale    Farms    we    like    cows    of  '  ital  just  beginning  In  the  dairv  business. 


large  size,  weighing  from  900  to  1000 
Ills,  or  over,  open  in  frame,  and  show- 
■ng  marked  constitutional  vigor. 

Early  maturity  is  another  vital  fac- 
tor in  favor  of  the  Jersey.  She  begins 
to  return  a  profit  upon  her  cost  at  an 
f  arlier  age  than  other  breeds.  Longevity 
"^  combined  with  this  characteristic. 
She   comes   in   milk   at   from    20  to   24 


1  have  always  found  her  owner  proud  of 
his  selection.  And  while  I  am  not  at  all 
sentimental  about  it.  I  have  sentiment 
enough  to  l>elleve  that  if  a  man  i.s  to 
make  a  success  in  dairying,  as  in  any 
other  industry,  he  must  own  a  decent 
pride  In  the  tools  with  whi.  h  he  works. 
Xo  breed  is  more  deserving  that  pride 
than  the  Jersey,  judged  from  the  staud- 


Aa  you  are 
ridiiiK  through 
the  country,  lake 
special  notice  of  the 
siJos  aluiig  the   way. 
ThrouRhout  the  fertile 
Middle  West  country  and 
in  the  Eaat  as  w  ell,  in  every 
prosperous    fanning    8«>ction 
wherelivestockfjmiinKordairyiiiff 
is  done,  will  be  noted  the  vitrified 
tile  Silos.    And  in  the  majority  of 
811  h  cases  a  cio^.r  inspection  will 
identify  the  silo  as  a 

Natco  Imperishable  Silo 

"  The  gUo  that  Ituta  for  generations" 

lUnrmitT  ~^  distinctive  in  appearance  you'll  know  it  at 

'  once.     Tlie  handsome  Elated  tile    i-nm.,,       " 

which  wah  the  sttel  reinforcement.  hoW 
^*  '•=:L°  •"„»  K'-'P  of  «tel.  the  perfecfly 
smooth  walls,  andjast  and  most  iiW- 
tant.    the   sweet.  )uicy  ensiln«e  in  all 
parts.  Here's  thesllotfiafs  wmdpt^f. 
decayproof .  fireproof  and  f  rost-resist- 
inR      In  daily  use  by  the  foUowuiir 
state  Experiment  Stations:— 

^rmn^lvmnia 
Kentucky 
Indiana 
New  York 

Send  for  our  oew  Silo 
Catalog  -s\%o  our  new 
bjook.  Natco  On  The 
rarm,"  dctcribin/  the 
■•«  of  Naico  Hollow 
I  lie  for  all  typei  o' 
farm  bijildinft.  Both 
ffM.  Write  now. 


IMawara  Sta«a  Cal^a 


W'««^>iiaiii 
C'<>\nc«t\cut 
Jtfirhi^n 
inula 


PviM  Imi.  Vmwenkj 


Not*  ^rrforatej 

tUell    ^oviding 

/friri    »*ii  hnritgt 

/or  martarjjtMit 


fc«»*nwt  ^tatia« 


ational 
Fire  Proofing  Company 

^^1117    Fulton  Building 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23  l^ictories— Short  haul*— 
Prompt  shipments. 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 
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February  15,  KM 6. 


IIOS 


Used  by  th*  National 
Government  and  leading 
dairymen  for  their  simplicity 
of  operation,  durability  and  pet. 
ftd  pnatroation  o/zilag9. 
New  and  remarkable  improve- 
I  ments  make  the  Harder  better 
than  ever.  Of  massive  strength, 
anchored  solid  as  an  oak,  perfect 
I  fitting  doors,  safe   ladder,   air- 
tight non-conducting  walls, 
highest  grade  material  and  con- 
struction—  more  durable  and 
mmck  hm  ezfcasiy*  tbui  con- 
;  crate  or  til*. 

A  Harder  Silo  saves  all  the 
com  crop  and  will  pay  for  it- 
^self  within  ttooyean. 

Sni  tot  Catalog 
Harder  Mfg. 
Co.    Box  24  ^Ki! 
1 


IM 


points  of  economic  production,  richness 
oi'  product,  fixity  of  type,  constitutional 
vigor,  and  dependability. 

Tlie  Jersey  cow  has  never  had  her 
due  of  advertising.  She  has  won  her 
place  in  the  front  rank  purely  upon 
dairy  merit.  Her  friends  h^ve  talked 
less  about  her,  perhaps,  than  have  her 
enemies — though  why  any  breed  in  this 


great  country  of  ours  should  have  an 
enemy  is  more  than  I  can  tell,  for  there 
ia  plenty  of  room  in  America  for  all  the 
pure-bred  cows  of  all  breeds  which  we 
can  produce  for  many  hundred  years  to 
come. 

But  the  Jersey  leads  them  all!  She's 
a  quality  cow,  she  yields  a  quality  prod- 
uct, she  commands  a  quality  market! 


w^^f^ 


ANY  silo  is  better  than  no  silo, 
L  but  no  silo  is  better  than  the 


Get  otir  catalog  and  the  book  that  tells 
what  owners  of  the  Indiana  Silo  think 
about  it. 

Writ*  t*4ay  far  sarly  b«y«ra*  ■•My-MviiiK 
^mpoMmwk.    Addraaa  Baarast  aijtco. 

m  DTDUaA  SnO  00l,S1S  ValaB 

Jaagai  City,  Mat   PMHatoahto. 

618 ■  il I  i«»mt   61» IiiteaaJMB.    bit 


Tm. 
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There    are    many    horses    that    have 
spent  the  last  few  months  in  partial  or 
complete     idleness     on     somewhat     low 
rations,  and  there  are  also  many  young 
horses   three   or   four   years   old   which 
have  spent  their  lives  so  far  under  like 
conditions    and    without    having    been 
taught  to  go  in  harness.     A  large  per- 
centage of  each  class  will  soon  be  called 
upon  t(r  perftjrnr 'the  ftincttonr  of  work 
horses  in  the  field.    While  the  food  con- 
sumed during  idleness  has  been  in  pro- 
portion  to    the   energy    spent,    and    the 
horses  look  reasonably  well,  have  a  fair 
amount  of  flesh   and   spirits   and   their 
general    appearance    probably    indicates 
that  they  are  in  fair  condition  for  wo  k. 
such  is  not  the  case.    By  reason  of  want 
of  function  their  muscular,  respiratory 
and  digestive  systems  are  all  weak,  and 
unless  intelligent  measures  are  adopted 
to  give  them  tone  before  they  are  asked 
to  perform   steady  and  hard   work,   un- 
satisfactory  service,   and   probably   seri- 
ous results  will  follow.    The  preparation 
should   be   systematic.      It   will    require 
time  and   trouble,   but  the   results  will 
justify  the  time  and  cost  to  obtain  them. 
Teamsters,    or    those    at    present    in 
charge   of    the    horses,    should   at   once 
commence   a   regular   system   of   giving 
dally  exercise  or   light  work.     At  first 
the  daily  exercise  should  be  light — four 
or  five  miles  of  gentle  exercise  or  one  or 
two  hours  of  light  work.     The  exercise 
or  work  should  be  gradually  Increased 
as  the  horses  become  accustomed  to  It. 
The  grain  ration  should  be  increased  in 
proportion    to    the    work,    and    if    the 
horses    have    been    fed    on    straw    as   a 
roughage,  the  change  to  hay  should  be 
made  gradually.     It  will  be  wise  to  give 
the    exercise    in    the   harness    that   the 
horses  will  wear  during  the  spring  work. 
This  applies  especially  to  the  collars. 

Shoulder  trouble  Is  probably  more 
common  than  any  other  trouble  In 
horses  that  are  put  to  steady  work  with- 
out preparation  after  a  long  rest.  Each 
horse  should  have  his  own  collar  and  It 
should  fit  well.  It  is  seldom  we  see  two 
necks  and  shoulders  of  Just  the  same 
size  and  conformation;  hence  It  Is  sel- 
dom that  the  same  collar  will  fit  two 
horses.  When  a  collar  Is  used  on  only 
one  horse  there  Is  a  tendency  for  it  to 
conform  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  con- 


formation  of   the  shoulders — somewhat 
the  same   as  a  man's  shoe,   which,   al- 
though  not   quite  comfortable   at  first, 
soon  becomes  so  unless  it  was  either  too 
large  or  too  small  at  first,  in  which  case 
It    can    never    give   satisfaction,   or   be 
worn  without  either  friction  or  pressure. 
The    collar    should    be    of    the    proper 
length   and    the    proper   width    at   first, 
then   Its -face,   be4ng  somewhat   pliable, 
soon  conforms  to  the  surface  upon  which 
It  presses.    In  the  meantime  the  muscles 
of   the  shoulders   acquire  firmness  and 
tone  as  the  result  of  pressure.    The  col- 
lar should  be  sufficiently  wide  to  fit  the 
shoulders     without     pinching,     but     no 
wider,  for  If  wider  It  will  take  a  some- 
what   rolling    motion    which    Increases 
friction.     In   length  there  should  Ije  a 
little  allowance  made  for  expansion  of 
the  neck  under  certain  conditions.  When 
the     horse    Is    standing    the    teamster 
should   be  able  to  plate  his   fingers  or 
flat  of  the  hand  between  the  lower  part 
of  the  neck  and  the  shoulders.     It  will 
often  be  noticed  that  a  collar  that  fits 
properly   at   the   commencement   of   the 
season,  will  In  a  short  time  be  too  large. 
This    is    especially    the   case    when    the 
hors^ls  iphigh  fiesh  when  exercise  com- 
mences.    He  may  not  have  lost  fiesh  In 
the  meantime,  but  the  muscles  have,  by 
reason  of  pressure  and  friction,  become 
less  bulky,  hence  the  collar  Is  too  large. 
This  may  not  be  noticed  except  by  an 
observant  and  careful  teamster.     Some 
teamsters  apparently  think  that  when  a 
collar  is  of  the  required  length  it  Is  all 
right.    But  so  soon  as.  from  any  reason, 
the  ne<k  has  not  sufficient  thickness  to 
fill  the  collar,  the  rolling  motion  already  \ 
mentioned,  tends  to  result  In  scalds  or  i 
bruises.    When  this  condition  Is  noticed 
it  may  be  remedied  by  buckling  up  the 
hames  a  little  tighter.    But  as  the  rims 
of  many  collars  are  too  stiff  for  this,  the 
only  safe  means  Is  to  get  another  collar  ! 
that  fits  properly  or  wear  a  sweat  pad  ' 
under  the  old  one  to  fill  up  the  space. 
We  prefer  a  properly  fitting  collar,  but 
sweat  pads  are  preferable  to  a  collar 
that  Is  too  wide  without  one.    Great  care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  the  face  of  the 
collar    clean,    and    the    shoulders    well 
rubbed  and  brushed.    As  soon  as  steady 
work   commences   the  collar   should   be 
removed  at  noon  to  allow  Its  face  to  b©> 
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Meant  to  Motor 

Car  Buyers 

IT  means  VALUE.  Just  to  the 
extent  that  a  car  is  standard- 
ized does  the  buyer's  dollar 
approach  the  maximum  of 
purchasing  power. 

Standardization  means  definite, 
proved  quality,  known  manufac- 
turing costs  and  reduced  selling 
costs. 

Of  the  million  autos  that  will 
be  sold  in  1916,  75%  will  be 
standardized  cars  selling  for  less 
than  31000.00  each.  This  remark- 
able American  achievement  is  the 
direct   result   of  standardization. 

Finally  the  upholstery  has  been 
standardized  by  the  almost  univei^ 
sal  adoption  of 
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MOTOR  QUALITY 

40%  of  all  1915  cars  sold  were 
upholstered  in  thjs  proved,  guar- 
anteed material  and  in  1916  the 
total  will  be  at  least  60%. 

Fabrikoid  is  the  oajy  standard- 
ized automobile  upholstery.  It 
wears  better  than  coated  splits 
(commonly  sold  as  "  g  e  n  u  i  n  e 
leather")  and  has  the  artistic 
appearance  and  luxurious  comfort 
of  the  best  leather. 

Rayntite  Fabrikoid  for  tops,  single  or 
double  texture,  is  guaranteed  one  year 
aeainst  leaking,  but  made  to  last  tbe  life 
of  the  car. 
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come  dry,  and  also  allow  the  shoulders 
to    become   thoroughly   dry.    and    before 
the  collar  is  again  put  on  both  should  be 
well   rubbed  and  cleaned.     Care  should 
also  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  horse's 
mane  between  the  collar  and  shoulder. 
When    horses    have    not    been    properly 
fitted  for  work  it  is  necessary  to  allow  , 
them  to  rest  occasionally  during  the  first  I 
few  days,  and  during  the  periods  of  rest  I 
it  Is  good  practice  to  lift  the  collars  for- ' 
ward  on  their  necks  to  allow  the  air  to 
come  In  contact  with  the  shoulders     In 
such  cases  the  collars  should  be  careful- 
l.v  replaced  and   the  mane  combed  for- i 
ward  from  under  it  before  the  team  is  i 
started.    When  reasonable  time  is  spent ' 
daily    in    preparing   horses    for    regular 
work,   and.  as  stated,   the  grain   ration 
gradually  increased,  the  systems  already ! 
mentioned   gradually   acquire  tone    and 
when  time  becomes  valuable  the  horse 
is  prepared  to  do  a  full  day's  work  with  ■ 
satisfaction  and  reasonable  safety.  j 

Of    course,     during    preparation     the  I 
teamster     must     not     neglect     regular 
grooming,     in  many  cases  the  classes  of 
horses  under  discussion  have  long,  heavy 
coats  of  hair.     In  such  cases  it  Is  wise 
to  clip  them  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the 
weather    will   admit   of   its   being  done 
with  safety.     At  all  events  the  parts  of 
the  shoulders  under  the  collar  should  be 
clipped.    A  clipped  horse  requires  more 
attention   to   avoid    chills   than   an    un- 
Hlpped  one.  but.  especially  in  the  spring 
a  horse  with  a  long  coat  will  do  more 
work  with  much  greater  comfort  to  both 
himself  and  his  driver.  The  advisability 
of    clipping    under    any    conditions,    is 
probably  debatable,  but.  in  our  opinion 
there  can  be  no  question  about  it  in  the 
circumstances  under  discussion,  provld 
ed    the    teamster    exercises    reasonable 
(are    and    judgment    In    protecting    his 
horse   when  the  weather  becomes  cold, 
«aw  or  wet.  as  it  occasionally  does  in 
the  spring.     The  preparation  of  unhan- 
died  or  unbroken  colts  for  work,  should 
ot  course,  be  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
foregoing,  but  Is  even  more  imperative 
We  all  know  that  the  practice  of  allow- 
ing,a  colt  to  rea^'h  workable  age  without 
any    handling    or   education,    and    then 
hitching  him  with  an  old  horse,  or    in 
some  cases,  with  another  green  one  and 
putting  them   to   work   at   once,   is  too 
common.     He,   like   the   horse  that  has 
spent  a  few  months  in  Idleness,  is  totally 
uLfltted  for  work,  and  in  addition,  total- 
ly uneducated,  hence  the  results  cannot 
be  satisfactory.       A  few  weeks  regular 
handling   before    real    work    commences 
l3   eminently   necessary   In   these  cases. 
Even  In  heavy  horses  the  ultimate  value 
of  an  animal  depends,  to  a  great  extent, 
upon  his  manners  and  early  education 
Hence   time   spent   In   education   has   a 
rwofold    benefit,    In    the   fact   that   It   is 
t'duoating  the  colt  and  at  the  same  time 
fitting  him  to  perform  the  functions  of 
a  horse. 


The  production  of  wool  in  the  United 
States  In  1915  is  estimated  by  the 
Hureau  of  Crop  Estimates  as  288.777.000 
pounds  as  compared  with  290.192,000  in 
'?14,  and   296.175,000  in  1913. 

Average   price   to    producers    for    un- 
cashed    wool    has   averaged    about    23.4 
♦  nts  per  pound  as  compared  with  18.4 
'ents  In  1914,  and  15.7  cents  in  1913. 
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yeani  I  have  been  feeding  SAL-         ^ 
vtl  I  have  not  lost  a  single  hoa     T««* 
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The  approximate  total  value  of  the 
'ive  stock  on  the  farms  of  Pennsylvania 
'^  $167,843,000  according  to  statistics 
)«i8t  announced  by  tbe  Department  of 
^grlculturei 
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Keep  milk  as  nearly  clean  as  possible 
'•efore  straining,  as  any  particle  of  dirt 
'Jissolved  Id  the  milk  will  find  its  flavor 
'n  the  butter. 
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Digestive  Diseases  of  the  Ox 

DYSENTERY 
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The  best  way  to  tie 
the  cow  ever  devised. 
Hundreds   cf  thou- 
sands   sold     every 
year.     Government 
adopted.    'Will  last  a 
lifetime.  Cow  rests  in 
perfect  comfort.    Can 
turn  her  head   to  lick 
her    flanks.      Does    not 
bruise    her    shoulders 
when  she  rises.    Louden 
stanchions   can    be  used 
in  any  stall.    Ask   your 
dealer  or  write  us. 

"Everything  for  the  Bam'* 

The  Louden  Machinery  Co. 

3500  Ceart  St.  {Ettablished  1897)  FsirfieM,  lewa 


Dysentery,  or  bloody  flux,  is  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  in- 
testines accompanied  by  ulceration.  It 
occurs  as  a  sequel  to  protracted  diar- 
rhoea, or  may  originate  as  a  primary 
disease  from  exposure  to  cold,  feeding 
on  coarse,  innutrltlous  food,  and  almost 
any  debilitating  influence  which  acts 
slowly  but  persistently.  It  may  occur  as 
an  after  effect  of  poisonous  agents. 

Symptoms.— Sometimes  the  disease  is 
acute,  but  more  often  chronic.    In  acute 
cases  there   Is  Increase  of  temperature 
and  more  or  less  well  marked  abdominal 
pains  In  the  early  stages.     The  patient 
stands  with  arched  back,  and  strains  al- 
most  constantly,    passing   only   a  small 
amount   of   watery   matter   tinged   with 
blood  or  containing  blood  clots.    In  some 
cases  little  vesicles  or  blisters  are  notic- 
ed on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nos- 
trils.    As  the  disease  advances  signs  of 
abdominal    pain    Increase    In    Intensity, 
rapid    emaciation    takes    place   and    the 
patient  sinks  and  dies  from  exhaustion. 
In  the  chronic  form  the  symptoms  are 
those  of   extreme   debility;    the   patient 
becomes  hide-bound;   emaciation  Is  gen- 
erally  soon   well  marked,  coat  becomes 
dry  and  staring;  the  mucous  membranes 
become   pale,   eyes  sunken,   ears   pendu- 
lous, eyes  dull  and  glazed;  the  anus  be- 
comes relaxed  and  constantly  discharges 
small   quantities  of  a  sanguineous  sub- 
stance,    and    the    rectum    generally    pro- 
trudes a  little.     The  back  Is  arched,  the 
gait  staggery,  and  in  many  cases  pres- 
sure   upon    the    loins    appears    to    cause 
pain.    When  faeces  are  passed  In  quantity 
the   odor   is    highly   offensive,   they   are 
sanguineous,  glairy,  bloody  and  viscid  In 
consequence   of   the  amount  of   mucous 
they  contain.     The  phttent  may  remain 
in  this  state  for  a  very  long  time,  the  ap- 
petite, of  course,  almost  gone,  but  thirst 
may  be  excessive.    When  at  length  death 
occurs  or  the  patient  Is  slaughtered,  a 
post  mortem  often  reveals  that  the  stom- 
ach, as  well  as  the  Intestines,  was  In- 
volved.     The    fourth    stomach    has    Its 


mucous  membrane  reddened,  with  a  gelar 
tlnous   effusion   Into   its  substance,  and 
into  the  sub-mucous  tissue.     The  small 
intestines  are  sometimes  somewhat  simi- 
larly affected,  but  not  infrequently  they 
present  only  a  slight  congestion  of  the 
mucous  membrane.     The  large  intestine 
Is  usually  the  principal  seat  of  the  dis- 
order.    It  shows  highly  congested  spots 
and   congestive   streakings,   giving  It  a 
bluish  color.     Ulcerations  are  also  gen- 
erally  present,   penetrating  the   mucous 
membrane  more  or  less  deeply.  The  con- 
tents  have   an    offensive   odor    and   are 
tinged  with  blood. 

Treatment. — In    acute    attacks    treat- 
ment   is    often    ineffective,    which,    per- 
haps, is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  diseased 
mucous  membrane   of  the  intestines  is 
in  such  a  state  that  absorption  of  medi- 
cines cannot  readily  take  place.     Treat- 
ment should  be  largely  that  recommend- 
ed for  acute  dlarrhcea,  except  that  in  no 
case  should  a  purgative  or  laxative  be 
administered,  even  in  the  early  stages. 
Large  doses  of  opLum,  such  as  2  drams 
of  powdered  opium,  or  2  ounces  of  tinc- 
ture  (laudanum)   with  4  drams  each  of 
catechu   and   prepared  chalk,  should  be 
given  three  or   four  times  dally.     It  is 
good   practice  to   give  astringent   injec- 
tions  per   rectum,    as   alum   water,   one 
ounce  to  a  gallon  of  warm  water.     The 
patient's  strength  must  be  kept  up  and 
the  heart's  action  stimulated  by  the  ad- 
ministration   of    nutrients    and    stimu- 
lants, as  a  quart  of  boiled  flax  seed  and 
2   ounces   of   sweet    spirits   of   niter   or 
Va  pint  of  whiskey  every  few  hours. 

Careful  nursing  Is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, though  some  cases  are  so  tedious 
that  the  attendant  Is  liable  to  become 
discouraged  and  inclined  to  allow  mat- 
ters to  take  their  own  course.  The  food 
must  be  of  flrst-class  quality,  dry  and 
nutritious.  While  a  large  percentage  of 
cases  prove  fatal  even  under  the  most 
energetic  treatment,  cases  of  recovery 
are  not  rare,  hence  efforts  to  cure  should 
always  be  adonX^- 
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Perfect  hearing  Is  now  beins  re* 
stored  in  every  condition  of  d^« 
ness  or  defective  h^^rinA  from 
ca^itfff  Moch  as  Catarxnal  Deaf* 
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Wilson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drome 
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The  Feeding  Value  of  Molasses 

By  F   B.  HILLS,  of  Delaware  Experiment  Station 

Both    cane    and    beet    molasses    have  i  straw  or  corn  stover.  It  has  a  low  value. 
..rU  ,uue  00.0.00  use  ror  var.ea  however,   , or   --''--J*---- 


CATTIiB. 


purposes  in  feeding  farm  animals.  Beet 
molasses  Is  used  principally  In  the  beet 
sugar  districts,  except  when  It  Is  a  part 


carbohydrates  la  a  balanced  ration 

Cane    molasses    has    about    the    same 
content  of  carbohydrates  as  haa  the  beet 
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of  one  of  the  several  so-called  molasses  i  product,  nearly  all  of  which  Is  dlg«tl 
feeds  now  found  In  the  market.  Cane  |  ble.  The  cane  molasses  Is  »««'«'■"« 
'rZL.  or  hlacustrap  as  It  Is  --I  "- P!i-^'^«\-  '-.ri'^.r  ! 
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times  called,  while  used  extensively 
throughout  the  sugar  districts  of  the 
South  as  a  major  part  of  rations,  is  be- 


and  is  greatky  liked  by  all  farm  animals. 
It  is  not  purgative  and  therefore  may 
bo  fed   in  larger  quantities 
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United  States 

The  molasses  from  the  beet  sugar  fac- 
tories Is  purgative  in  its  effect  (^  most 
1  animals,  due   probably  to  some  of  the 
alkali  salts  which  are  a  part  of  its  high 
ash  content.     According  to  the  average 
of  analyses  made  by  Henry  and  Morri- 
son. It  contains  about  1  per  cent,  digest- 
ible protein  and  60  per  cent,  of  digesti- 
ble carbohydrates,  nearly  all  sugar.    The 
same     authors     have     reviewed     some 
European  data  which  Indicate  that  satis- 
factory results  have  been  obtained  from 
feeding   horses   over   4    pounds   of   beet 
molasses  per  1000  pounds  live  weight,  the 
molasses  being  mixed  with  bran  and  fed 
In  conjunction  with  corn  and  an  unlim- 
ited  allowance   of  hay.     One  pound   of 
molasses  replaced  0.78  pound  of  corn. 

For  beef  cattle  and  sheep,  best  results 
have  been  obtained  by  pouring  it  over 
and  mixing  it  with  cut  or  shredded  hay. 


sometimes  as  high  as  20  pounds,  of  cane 
molasses  is  fed  to  each  horse  or  mule  on 
many  plantations  throughout  the  sugar 
cane  districts  of  the  South    (the  range 
being  from  2  to  21  pounds).  The  animals 
which  receive  molasses  are  less  Inclined 
to    digestive    disorders,    and    therefore 
have    greater    capacity    for    work    than 
those  not  having  it  in  their  ration.  The 
fact  that  in  the  South  it  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  sources  of  carbohydrates  avail- 
able would  indicate  that  for  the  north- 
ern feeders  the  cost  of  the  molasses  is 
the  principal   factor  in  determining  iU 
desirability  as  a  source  of  carbohydrates 
in  rations.     From  2  to  4  pounds  daily, 
when    fed    In    addition    to    the    regular 
ration,    will    help   to    keep    a   horse    In 
good  condition,  both  In  appearance  and 
In    digestion.      Many    feeders    maintain 
that  when  horses  receive  a  small  amount 
of  molasses  there  Is  an  expulsion  of  all 
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the  so-called  stomach  worms  pres^it,  i 
and  the  horses  remain  free  from  the 
parasites  while  receiving  it.  It  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  Increased  vigor  of  the 
animals  and  the  fact  that  there  seems  to 
be  a  direct  relation  between  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  an  animal  and  its  sus- 
ceptibility to  these  parasites.  There  is 
no  better  tonic  for  horses  out  of  condi- 
tion than  a  small  amount  of  molasses. 

As  with  horses,  beef  cattle  have  been 
economically  fed  cane  molasses  In  the 
South,  where  It  Is  low  In  cost.  One  may 
conclude  from  published  data  on  the 
subject  that  a  small  amount  may  be 
profitably  used  by  northern  feeders  of 
beef  cattle,  either  to  facilitate  the  con- 
sumption of  unpalatable  roughages  or  to 
stimulate  lagging  appetites. 

For  dairy  cows,  molasses  may  be  used 
for  the  same  purposes  as  for^beef  cattle. 
The  common  practice  among  dairymen 
U  to  mix  molasses  with  a  lltUe  water 


and  spread  It  over  the  roughage,  or  mix 
It  thoroughly  with  the  grain  mixture  at 
time  of  feeding.     Its  greatest  use  Is  to 
stimulate  cows  being  fed  for  high  pro- 
duction to  consume  a  greater  amount  of 
feed     by     Increasing     It's     palatablllty. 
Llndsey,  of  the   Massachusetts   Station, 
has    observed    In   some   of   his    feeding 
work  that  when  added  to  a  basal  ration, 
molasses  may  cause  a  depression  in  Its 
digestibility.     Dairy   cows   may   receive 
as  high  as  4  pounds  a  day  added  to  the 
basal  ration,  as  an  appetizer  purely  and 
not  In  any  sense  as  a  substitute  for  the 
other  carbohydrate  foods  of  the  ration. 
Feeders  In  any  section  where  molasses 
Is  not  to  be  had  cheaply  will  find  Its  use 
economical  only   In  so  far  as  It  Is  an 
appetizer   for   Increasing   the    consump- 
tlon  of  unpalatable  food,  for  Improving 
animals  out  of  condition,  for  maintain- 
ing a  high  standard  of  finish  or  for  fit- 
ting  animals  quickly  for  show  or  sale. 
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Dairymen 
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"\u^^  L^T*}'~J:  "•  ^'  0*>'o-  writes: 
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Bhe   roughs,    the    discharge    will    be   plentiful. 

falrW  well  """^  ***'**''•     ^*'®  ****  *°<*  '^°''* 

This  is  nasal  gleet  and  is  the  result 
of  either  a  delaying  molar  tooth  or  frac- 
ture of  the  bone  of  the  face.  An  opera- 
lion  by  a  veterinarian  Is  necessary.  If 
there  be  a  diecaying  tooth  he  will  extract 
>t.  and  If  there  be  a  splintered  or  dis- 
eased bone  he  will  trephine  into  the 
sinus  and  remove  or  scrape  it. 


•\Vh»n   ™'-Tf     \     ■'•'     VliTglnlft.     writes: 

»-.    ra?.h?i' th*"'^!!   '■   ««n1lnK   'n    the   stable 

♦*,./h   r„5*  **•?  ^**  **^   t*'^   manger  with   his 

♦•fn   and   makes   a    very   disagreenble.  grunt- 

K  noise.      He    will   catch    the    top   of  a  ?le 

l<'"«t   and   act   the   aame   way." 

This  is  a  vice  that  Is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  check.  The  daubing  of  the  manger 
^ith  something  that  has  a  well  marked 
disagreeable  taste,  such  as  a  solution  of 
aJoes,  will  sometimes  check  It.  A  strap 
buckled  around  the  throat  so  tight  that 
the  tissues  cannot  expand,  but  at  the 
»ame  time  will  not  Interfere  with  swal- 
lowing, win  render  him  unable  to  crib. 
^•"t  In  most  cases  he  will  practice  the 
^''  e  as  soon  as  the  strap  is  removed. 

».'iter***ir*'"'**— J^      ^       L.'      New     York, 

y^-Hr  ah.  K-5*  *^?  winter.  For  over  a 
thi.  k  ,5hi,i"  u  '" .  '•■'•^i?"'*'-  d«<»charge  of  a 
thore'  i«  J"''5.  •'o'o''*'*'  matter.  Bometlmes 
th.n  th«.  distharge  for  several  days  and 
f^l"!  hiiiv  „  ^'"  ,  *?"  •*!  abundant  discharge, 
th"  \ilJ}LrJ''''}  'y'''*^  <'''''°.-  At  other  times 
•'"<  h  r.iiJ^'*  '"..?."^''*'  continuous  but  not  In 
0^fnim7^^*^I'V^'*'^'  *^^^  H<>metlme«  shows 
r'lm  and  I  have  bred  her  without  results." 

^  This  is  leucorrhflpa,  commonly  called 

hites.  It  Is  very  hard  to  treat  effective- 

^      She  will  not  be  likely  to  conceive 


until  cured.  The  womb  should  be  tiushed 
out  once  daily  with  an  antiseptic,  such 
as  about  a  gallon  of  a  warm  1  per  cent, 
solution  of  one  of  the  coal  tar  antisep- 
tics or  an  ounce  of  boraclc  acid  to  a 
gallon  of  warm  water.  In  addition,  give 
her  40  drops  carbolic  acid  in  a  pint  of 
cold  water  sprinkled  on  her  food  three 
times  dally  until  the  discharge  ceases. 
Then  she  should  breed. 


West  Chester,  Pa, 

Mr.  Dairyman:  February  3rd,  1916. 

.^^L^^^  ^  wonderful  new  invention  and  I  want  to  tell 
you  about  It  myself.     It  is  a  source  of  new  profiT  for  <^i^" 

STpro^i  ^''^"^  ^^'""^  ^  ^  'velvet,"  for  IMS 

Koo'^S^'^^;^''^  ^f^"^*  ^°"«^«*  ^"  America,  the  Sharpies  plant 
has  been  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Cr^m  Separator 

Its  inventors  produced  the  first  cream   over-flow  bowl 

Tr-JL  ^^"^"°''  ^^^^^y  ofismooth  even  cream,  the  fim 
dire^Iy  dnven  steam  Separator,  saving  power,  fuS'and  weS 

force  and  efficiency  and  extreme  simplicity,  the  bottom  fee^ 
the  hanging  tubular  bowl,  all  making  for  clonvenience,  duS 
bihty,  economy  of  maintenance  and  operation. 

Now  we  have  made  another  great  invention,  greatest  of 
J  ^^^^P^-ofit  producer,  though  so  simple  that  i    seems  we 
should  have  had  it  long  ago. 

Thousands  of  carefully  made  observations  by  competent 
mvestigators,  government  officials  and  scientific  m^  have 
proven  beyond  question  that  QS.V  of  all  the  hand  dri^n  cream 
thr.n  ""h"  '"  ^'"r ^  l^^  '""^^^  ^^°^  regulation  speeS.  bSow 
1  ve^  hir'^^"^  "'^  '^^  ''^"^^^^  «  Kreat  part  of  the  ti^e  2S 
every  Jiand  separator  is  under-speeded  some  of  the  time. 

^r^M^'^T-  "^^if*"  separator,  whose  make,  or  what  it  is 
^d^a  lot  if  f."^  when  turned  at  full  speed,  it  will  lose  cream 
montm  J'  ^^en  the  speed  is  allowed  to  drop  even  for  a 
moment,  and  with  the  cream  goes  the  profit.  «*  'w  ■ 

THE    NEW 

SHARPIES 


SUCTION   FEED 


Chronic    Enlarirement. — H.     A     H      B 

JiT°^l'^""l!V  V**"-  "^'"'t  was  kicked  on 
ii^  Th.  1'''°  ''^..'J*  »^^^^^  hopse  n  year 
fi2\.J»  '^^  swelled  and  was  very  sore  and 
tSe  coif  went  lame  for  a  few  weeks,  .\fter 
a  time  the  inflammation  subsided,  the  lame- 
?^«^'!***  "J?*',  *•'''  swelling  be«ame  redu<-ed, 
'  ^r^L"i*  ,^^^  '**!!.  ■*'"^  dlstan<e  around  the 
seat  of  Injury.  Now  there  Is  quite  a  large, 
hard  lump  there."  h    ic  »   laigr. 

Chronic  enlargements  of  this  nature 
are  very  hard  to  reduca  Get  a  liniment 
made  of  4  drams  each  of  iodine  and 
iodide  of  potassium  and  4  ounces  each  of 
alcohol  and  glycerine  and  rub  a  little 
well  In  once  dally.  Have  patleflce  and 
continue  treatment,  as  quick  results  will 
not  be  noticed. 


"A  oTJ^^''T^'—^-^-  ^'  ^>«^  J«'-»*y  writes  : 

h^ni     It  k"   ^t^:.   '^    «!»;»•'«'•«    to   be   on    the 
^5    .K^^   has  broken   and  dls.  harged  a   little 

K  thrtve.^'well/'      '^*"*   ^''^   ""''"''•^    ^'*'^* 
This  Is  lump  Jaw.     Give  him   iodide 
of  potassium   three  times  daily.     Com- 
mence  with  l-dram   doses  and  increase! 
the  dose  by  v,  dram  dally  until  he  re- 
fuses  food   and   water,   fluid    runs   from 
eyes  and  mouth  and  the  skin  becomes 
scruffy.     When  any  of  these  symptoms 
become   well    marked    cease* giving   the 
drug.     If  necessary,  repeat  treatment  In 
three  monids. 


J^^^^.  7^  ""^  *****  '"^  ■g^eg«ting  mllHons  of  dollars  snnoaJlr  to 
Annanca  a  dairymen— stop  it  at  once  and  foraver.  "nnuaiiy  lo 

mo,.,  ta.  iw.,™  J„„  U,.  right  .„,o„^or  c/.„  JSm^o;.'  *"'"  ""^ 
A  thousand  of  these  machines  are  In  rMmUr  Amii^  «— .  j 

"2Sf  ^"'^drr'  H^x*  ^*  ^^'^^'^  of  c?f.mM:.t'^in7iS! 

w^n  i^huTET  ^hT"""^  !**°''*  "?""'^  J""  ••  y°°  ^»»iP  "P  •  horse, 
n^C«  I  . :  IT^'  .  ^***  ""PP'J^  ^^■"  "  »>»»  ^—  high  and  the  macwS 
throughout  is  simpler  and  better  than  ever.  macwns 

We  sell  our  Separators  now,  as  always,  snbiect  to  free  tH«l  »«r  ts/ 
buyer;  but  .  atronger  guarantee  than  any  Xl  ta^  unb^^en^ecoJd^ 
U.C  growU»  of  thw  business  from  the  small  be«innin|f  of  35  year"  .^  ^  l« 
tomense  proportions  of  t<vd.y.     It  could  not  grow  so  excUt  b^  tSe  »«! 
broken  role  oT  complete  satisfaction  to  cuwomeS.  ^    ^ 

bool^vlLSl»T*JL^*''*"*"-*!P*'*™"«  "^°^»  '""yj  but  send  today  for  new 
hook.  Velvet  for  Dairymen."  that  tell.  .11  about  this  money-«iving  inventi^ 

Sincerely  youra^ 


^^  '      Pnmidmit, 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

Also  Makers  of  Mechanical  Milkers  and  GasoUne  Engines 

Westchester        -        .        -        Pennsylvania 


Toreato 


*Our  Farming**    "^  ^  r^TTyt  story  of  how  be  inverted  a  run-down  fkrm  Into 

•  money  niake^:  valuable  in  practical  sngKestlon-.  abeorblnglv 


Interesting.     MB  page.,  lllnMrated,  paVr'^ve«. 
Practical  Parmer  at  11.00;  mention  this  ad.    Walker 


FRKK  with  a  3-year  sutNiorlprlnn   to  Tbs 
"^'     Ce.  P.  •.  ••■  istl.  niN«4elpSia.  Pa. 


U. 


L.^>^        -    - 
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My  Great  1916  Split  Hi^ry  Bugga  Book 


for  This. 
Big  FREE 
Book  Today 


Contalits  MORE  Styles 
and  BIGGER  Bargains 
Than  You  Will  Find  In  20  Stores 


WOULDN'T  you  like  to  have  a  copy  of  my  big  1916  Buggy  Book? 
It  shows  the  most  complete  assortment  of  styles  and  the  most  surpnsmg  values  ever 
offered— explains  how  my  new  plan  of  splitting  profits  with  my  customers  has  made  ji 
my.  factory  Cshown  a}x)ve)  the  biggest  in  America  selling  high  grade  vehicles  direct  to  the  user. 

I  want  you  to'have  a  copy  of  this  big  Free  Book  right  away.    I  want  you 

to  see  that  Phelps  will  not  only  sell  you  a  better  buggy— a  genume  Split  Hickory--but  that  I  can 
and  will  save  yon  $20  to  $40  by  my  direct-from-factory  special  price-splittrng  offers,  for  1916.  Just  fill  out  and 
^XSS  below  oHropmeapostalandrU  send  youacopy  of  tWs  big  book  by  retu^ 

SPUT  HICKORY 


Everybodv  knows  that  THAT  name  on  a  buggy  is  a  mark  of  the  highest  quali^.  /or  16  years 
I  have  been  putting  into  these  vehicles  the  finest  materials  and  the  most  expert  workmanship  I  could  nnd  1 
ha^J^e  S  vehicles  famous  the  world  over  for  beauty  of  style,  excellence  of  workmanship 

Sfh[  nmSn^  e^?-riding  and  long  service.    Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  them  are  now  roUmg  over  the  roads.    I  have  made    SpUt 

Hickory"  a  name  which  my  customers  are  proud  to  show.  You  will  be  proud  to  own  — ^— ■■— — ^ 

one,  too.    My  new  1916  Selling  Plan  cuts  PrJcesmore  than  ever.    Gives-  un- 


t 


eqtSled  bargains  in  150  new  styles.  Saves  you  $20  to  $40  on  your  new  r«.   My 
See  catalog  tells  how  it  is  possible  to  sell  you  a  genuine  Spht  Hickory  this 
year  as  low  as  $39.25— and.  remember,  that  on  every  Split  Hickory  I  give 

30  Days'  FREE  Road  Test  cuVaXe 


Catalog 

Shows  191 

•thor  Stylot 
for 


You  take  no  chances.    I  let  you  pick  out  the  ng  you  want 
and  drive  it  30  days  over  your  own  roads— under  your  own  conditions 
—before  you  decide.    I  prove  the  quality— I  prove  the  value. 

You  tei  the  rig  for  comfort,  light-running,  style  and  workmanship  from 
top  to  tirei  at  my  risk.    Be  sure  to  write  for  my  big  FREE  1016 
Buggy  Book  before  you  buy.      This   coupon  will  bring  it  tree— 

postpaid.     Send  today.     See  for  yourself  the  money 

^ggg^gjgggggggSSSgjS^^  you  can  save.     Addrew  ■.  C  PKLPl.  rrmtm. 


\ 


\ 


I.  e.  PHELPS,  Protidoel 

THE  OHIO  CARRUBE  MTB  CO., 

ttatioo  78  COLIMIOS.  OHIO 

Please  send  me  your  1916  Vehicle  Catalog. 
Also  rJ  Farm  Wagon  Catalog  and 
O  Harness  Catalog. 
'      (Mark  X  in  D  if  Either  of  these  Books  are  Wanted. 


\ 


THE  OHIO  CARRIAOE 

CO., 


\ 


"111 


"'III 


Sta.7e 


CohrnibattO. 


"'Ill 


IMPNTMT— If  you  are  interest 


"ii 


Name. 


""11 


"'111 


P.O. 


yc 

ed  in  a  new  Farm  Wagon  or 
a  new  set  of  harness,  be  sure  to 
aak  for  my  Special   Catalog* 
of  Split  Hickory  Farm  Wagons 
and  Ohio  Brand  Oak  Tanned 
r,        Hameas.    Both  books  sent 
III*.        free  »nd  ooetpaid  on  re- 
'*fh|,       quest     The 
Mlk        y«>«  money 


flute. 


.R.  F.  D. 


hey  will  save 
PHELPS.  Pre*. 

liiiiiniiiniHi 
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Made 

G  RECORDS 

[der  Cows/'    You  may  know  them 

their  astonishing  records  ? 

[UMACHER  FEED  as  the  base  of  the  ration 

de  ener^%  stamina  and  continued  health,  so  necessary  to  any 
hich  undergoes  the  stram  of  long  continued  milk  production, 
[airyman,  you  may  not  be  trying  for  World's  records. 
bu  surely  are  anxious  to  get  bigger  yields,  stronger  con- 
Ions,  every^ay-on-the^^^  conditions,  stronger 

y^^i^?  SCHUMACHER  FEED  will  help  do  this  and 
I  World  s  Champions,  it  will  help  your  cows  to  do  better 
lake  better  records  for  you.  It  has  proved  BEST  for  the 
rcows  in  the  world— it  will  prove  BEST  FOR  YOURS 


FEED 


of  the  WoHtPa  Champitfna 


Jggested  below,  m  addition  to  producing  bigger  yields,  you  will 
dition^  because  of  its  varied  and  ideally  balanced  food  elements, 
uiy  blended  and  balanced  to  meet  the  exacting  requirements  of 


Good  For  Honesp  Hogs  and  Calves 

-HUMACHER  FEED  is  strictly  a  grain  ration,  it  is  also  the  best  and  most 
economical  feed  for  hwrses,  brood  sows,  growing  pigs,  calves  and 
cattle.  For  these  animals  it  is  a  complete  and  balanced  ration 
—ready  to  feed  with  ensilage,  hay  or  other  farm  roughage. 
lA        ^^^«0*^!^        ^^"  *^"   ^**  ^^^^    high-priced  whole    grains,    buy 
|C0V      ^^^^^^^^^        SCHUMACHER  and  save  money  and  get  far  i^etter 

results  in  growth  of  bone  and  weight  in  flesh. 

If  yoiur  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  to  na. 

Send  today  for  a  copy  of  our  latest  booklet. 

•WORLD'S   GREATEST  COWS  AND 

HOW  THEY   MADE  THEIR  ASTONISH* 

ING  REC0RDS"-free  poMpaid. 


THE 


17U7fti; 
12  ai.  Irak 

1171  »•. 
7«.laUtr 

hi  Ml  4m 


Quaker  Oats 
Company 

CHICAOOp  U.  S.  A« 
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snfeeding  SCHUMACHER 
5»  last  record  January  20, 

1     i 

m 

Produced 
S63  lbs. 
Butt«r  In  only 
Nino  months 


Schumachor  Pood  a  Liboral  Part  off  Hor  Ration 

•We  are  so  well  pleased  with  the  work  done  by  Jean 
Du  Luth  Beauty  and  Jean  Du  Luth  Pear  that  we  are  mak- 
ing SCHUMACHER  FEED  a  part  of  the  ration  in  both 
our  Red  Poll  and  Guemoey  herds.  We  have  over  35  cows 
OQ  offiaal  teat.  "  Jem  Du  Luth  Farm.  Duluth.  Minn. 
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IRREGULAR  PAGINATION 


TIGHT  BINDING 
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Do  You  Raise  Corn 
For  12c  a  Bushel 

Do  you  believe  that  this  can  be  done? 

Do  you  average  100  bushels  of  corn  per  acre? 

If  you  were  planning  to  raise  100  bushels  of  Com  per  acre,  at  a  cost  of 

12  cents  per  bushel,  how  far  apart  would  you  space  your  rows? 
How  far  apart  would  you  space  your  hills  in  the  row? 
How  would  you  test  your  seed  ? 
When  would  you  plant? 

How  deep  would  you  plant  and  how  many  kernels  in  each  hill? 
How  would  you  make  sure  of  getting  ahead  of  the  crows? 
How    much   fertilizer   would   you   use  and  how  would    you    apply  It? 

We  have  prepared  a  book  for  practical  (armert  who  are  growing  corn.  All 
of  theae  poiaU  and  many  more  are  fully  covered.  A  careful  reading  will  »ave 
you  money  in  the  future.  It  you  will  write  and  tell  us  how  many  acres  of  com 
you  expect  to  raise  next  season,  we  will  send  you  one  of  these  books,  entitled 

"Gorn, 

The  Foundation  of  Profitable  Farming** 


E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers 

Manufactured  only  by 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 


51  Chambers  Street 


New  York  City 


Expensive  Economy 

Last  Spring  many  cotton  growers  in  their 
eflbrts  to  reduce  expenses  in  readjusting  them- 
selves to  war-time  conditions,  used  less  than 
the  usual  amount  of  fertilizer.  Last  Fall  diose 
formers  found  that  their  losses  from  decreased 
3rields  and  poorer  quality  crops  were  greater 
than  their  savings  from  the  use  of  leas  fertil* 
izers.    It  was  expensive  economy. 

Northern  fturmers  should  profit  by  the  cot- 
ton growers'  experience  and  not  make  the 
same  mistake  in  planting  their  Spring  crops. 

Send  for  our  free  booklets. 

Soil  Improvement  Committee 


•f  tli«  Natl»— I  P*rtlllMr  Aa 
969  Postal  Tslsgraph  BM^.,  Chleaco 


Tbe  Fortieth  AnnirerMiry  Edition  of  Burpeo**  Annual,  th«  LM«ling 
American  Seed  CaUlof  for  1916,  is  brighter  and  better  than  ever  before. 
It  offers  the  greatest  novelty  in  Sweet  Pea*,  the  unique  "Fiery  Cross",  and 
other  novelties  in  Rare  Flowers  and  Choice  Vegetables,  some  of  which  cannot  be 
had  elsewhere.  This  book  of  182  pages  tells  all  about  proved  and  tested  Seeds. 
It  is  mailed  free.    A  post  card  will  do.    Write  today,  mention  this  publication. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Baildinf  i,'  PhiUddphia 


Pniiimriimiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiimi iiiiiimillllimilllHIUI 


!iffi«l«MiMiii«iiiiiiliiillllliiiiiiiiiiir 


IN   LAMOI   OR   SMALL  LOT*   AT  OMOWCa'S  P«IOt«,  Jllr»ct 

from   nursery   to  planter.      Sate   *^y«rE.  P«"J?"»'    ■•*J"*lg" 

^mWmmSk     and  •mtl.factfon  guarmnteed.    APPLBTWOBa  TOP  BUDDED  TO 

mIIITx     PIVE  VARIBTTfS  - iuat  what'a  De«d*d.  f*r  mm   inmjt   garden. 

n  VI  I  W     Buy  at  rock-bottom  prlc«a  of  the  s^dver  nd  mrt  disappoint* 

at  (rultlnff  time.    Ort  our  llluatrated  catalog,  mailed  free  upon  reqneat. 

WILLS  WHOLESALE  NURSEIIIES,  fl  W«llete|r  Avenue,  DenevNIe.  M.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 
SIALL  Fl 


iE(r^g 


})s 


All  artlcleH  for.  or  gueHtions  r«4atiDg  to  this  department  sbould  be  addressed  "Tbe  Garden,"  Tbe  Practioil 
Farmer,  Pbiladelptala,  Pa. 

EditMl  by  W.  F.  MASSEY 


Growing  Early  Tomatoes 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  compe- 
titions either  with  private  gardeners  or 
market  gardeners  is  the  getting  of  the 
earliest    tomatoes. 

And   what   a   history  the  tomato  has 
had  in  this  country.    At  the  time  of  the 
Mexican   war   I   was   a   little   fellow   in 
Philadelphia,   and   remember   very   well 
the  small  figure  tomatoes  played  in  the 
markets.    The  market  houses  then  were 
down  the   middle  of  the  streets  and   I 
often  went  with  my  mother  to  market, 
and  remember  well  that  all  the  tomatoes 
then    on    the    market    were    very    ridgy 
things.    And,  as  a  rule,  they  were  ridgy 
for  many  years  later;   the  only  smooth 
ones   were   the  little   cherry  and   plum- 
shaped  tomatoes.     There  was  for  years 
a  variety  known  as  the  smooth  red,  but 
it  was  a  hollow,  skinny  thing.    The  first 
really  smooth  tomato  I   remember  was 
the   Tllden,   and  while   this   was   really 
smooth  it  was  rather  hollow  and  with 
large  seed  cavities  inside.    Many  smooth 
varieties  were  brought  out  by  the  seeds- 
men, but  the  great  advance  in  tomatoes 
was   made   when   Col.   Waring   brought 
out  the  Trophy  tomato.    Early  in  Janu- 
ary  these    were   advertised    as   the   old 
Chihuahua     tomato     put     inside     of     a 
Smooth  skin.    Five  dollars  was  the  price 
for  20  seeds,  and  I  invested  the  five  dol- 
lars,    I  planted  these  in  my  greenhouse 
in  January,   and   17  of  them   came  up. 
These  I  pushed  along  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible and  made  cuttings  from  them  and 
rooted    them,    and    by    May    I    had    150 
plants  in  pots,  and  sold  18  of  them  for 
50   cents   each,   so   that   the   investment 
paid.     Two  years  later  I  had  plenty  of 
Trophy   seed   and    forwarded   a   big   lot 
in  frames  and  planted  nearly  50,000  for 
the  early  market,  and  what  I  considered 
very     remarkable,     I     started     shipping 
Trophy  tomatoes  the  third  week  In  June, 
for   the   Trophy   was   not   especially  an 
early   variety.     This   was   probably   the 
first  real  field  of  tomatoes  planted  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  where  now 
many    thousands    of   acres    are   planted 
annually,  and  my  crop  being  two  weeks 
ahead  of  the  crop  on  the  Western  Shore, 
I   had  a  good  market  in  Baltimore  for 
some  time,  and  when  the  price  fell  I  got 
a  peach  cannory  to  take  the  remainder, 
the  first  tomatoes  canned  on  the  E^astern 
Shore. 


Of  late  years  the  great  competition 
with  plant  breeders  has  been  the  produc- 
tion of  specially  early  tomatoes.  Years 
ago  I  planted  Maule's  Earliest,  and 
there  are  none  earlier  yet.  Later  I 
planted  Maule's  Earliest  and  Sparks' 
Earliana  side  by  side  and  could  never 
see  any  difference  in  them,  and  have  al- 
ways considered  Earliana  a  selection 
from  Maule's  Earliest.  Both  were  in- 
clined to  grow  rather  ridgy,  and  for 
years  I  tried  to  breed  them  smoother 
\wth  more  or  less  success. 

Finally  I  got  hold  of  a  strain  of  Earli- 
ana, grown  by  some  market  gardeners 
up  near  the  Canada  line.  I  found  these 
had  been  bred  to  a  smooth,  flat  tomato, 
and  have  used  them  ever  since,  as  I  find 
the  northern  grown  seeds  come  earlier 
than  home-grown  ones. 

Some  years  ago  the  Bonny  Best 
tomato  came  out  and  has  made  good, 
being  a  little  later  than  the  Earliana 
and  a  better  tomato.  The  John  Baer 
was  brought  out  as  the  earliest,  but 
after  two  seasons'  test  I  find  that  it  Is 
two  weeks  later  than  Bonny  Best,  and 
really  no  earlier  than  some  of  the  main 
crop  sorts  like  Maule's  Success  and 
Stone.  While  it  is  a  good  tomato  It  is 
no  better  than  Bonny  Best  and  hence 
not  to  be  classed  as  an  early  tomato. 

In  my  experience  I  have  found  noth- 
ing better  for  the  early  crop  than  Lang- 
don  Earliana  and  Bonny  Best,  and  I 
would  plant  one-third  Earliana  and  two- 
thirds  Bonny  Best,  for  there  Is  little 
room  for  the  Earliana  after  Bonny  Best 
comes  in.  But  the  best  feature  of  the 
Barli«na  te  tlM  faci-that  it. throws  its 
crop  all  at  once  while  the  price  is  good, 
and  then  makes  way  for  the  better 
tomatoes. 

Now  as  to  the  production  of  the  early 
crop.  I  have  found  it  a  good  rule  to  sow 
the  seed  in  any  locality  ten  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  time  when  it  is  safe  to 
set  them  in  the  open  ground  in  that 
locality.  Here  I  sow  about  the  tenth 
of  February  in  flats  in  the  greenhouse. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough 
to  handle  I  transplant  into  214-inch 
pots  and  by  the  time  these  are  well 
filled  with  roots  I  knock  them  out  and 
set  In  the  cold  frame  4  Inches  apart  each 
way.  setting  them  somewhat  deeper 
than  in  the  pots.  The  frames  are  cov- 
ered with  double  glazed  sashes  and  I 
can   set   them   earlier   than    I    could   in 


Tbe  Clipper  Improved  No.  1-B 

Grain  and  Seed  Cleaner 


that   la  ducrcnt  tfetn  el 


I  thorou^y  tried  out  and 
)   best   farmer*,  the  U.  S. 


Thta  Mil  baa  a  ^-. 

Otbers.     For  ycera  it  kaa 

adopted  by  tbomanda  of  the 

Dept.  o(  Aviculture.  Ai^icaltural  CnBeget. 
Farms  and  hundreds  of    the   ieadiog 
Cora  yuwcftt  etc* 

Ours  iathe  only  nS  making  use  of  the  *>|«rtieal 
bUst"  which  actually  weigha  every  seed  and^  kernel, 
•eparating  the  Ucht.  soratkan.^ 


m,i>m.~.^^  — .  ..^—. .  immature  seeds  from  the 

phm^*,  heavy  mature  seed.  96%  of  which  wiU  Mnmnate 
under  test.  This  point  akme  makes  much  of  tbs  oner* 
ence  between  crop  success  and  lailure. 

No  Mill  Will  Do  Good  Work  Without 
the  Right  Kind  of  ScrMiu. 

We  furnish  12  screens  for  deanint  and  gyJ"!  ■! 
kinds  of  seed  v^ain.  seed  com,  aU  hnds  el  clewa. 
alfalfa,  timothy,  millet,  flax.  pe»«.  pea  beM»s.  eew  paaa. 
JiblTS^  And,  after  ^KTmest  ci.^  sMre^ 
lasts  in  actuJ  work,  we  guarantee  thssscrsMi  «»» 

SdMbest  that  baaevtr  ^TL."^*^ TAi!^ ^ 
There  ai«  screens  for  cfc»T«r   contammg  buAfaern  wd 
plantain,  timothy   containinf  pepper  ^Ma.  cocBM  ■«■ 
^^  wheat  and  ether  di&cultseparUiaaa. 

3S'';rni"':  30-Day  Guarantee  of  Satisfaction  SIrSSSC 

IMee.  complete,  east  of  the  Mississipppi.$23J0  cash.  niEIGHT  PREPAID  to  r«i^l^«;»»^ 

IR  SoccessfHl  FarmlRK  Tlirea  Fictors  ira  Promlnait-tlia  Sail,  tha  Man  "<■  ww  saafl 

Tho  CUpper  Cleaner  put*  succeM  within  your  reech  by  insuring  Good  2>eea. 
I  Wrlt«  for  Cataloff  »nd  addrM*  of  neareat  Jobber. 

I       A.  T.  FERRELL  &  CO.,  SAGINAW,  MICH. 
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MAULE'S  SEEDS 

ONCE  CROWN.  ALWAYS  CROWN 

Maula's  First  Early  Cabbage 

Earlier  than  Wakefield;  hard  as  a 
stone ;  flat  heads,  with  few  leaves ;  can 
be  planted  close,  and  is  a  sure  header. 
For  ftitt  description  see  page  30  of 

Maule's  Seed  Book 

For1916 


Beats  all  we  have  issued. 

17(5  paRps  about  Maule's 
£,,_,,  ,     VcKetable,  Farm  and  Flower 

Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs.  Dpscriptions  trtitlif  ul, 
cultural  notes  helpful,  illustrations  ac-  f^^^ 
curate.  Write  today— we  mail  this  book  r  iCC 

WM.   HENRY  MAULE,  Ino. 
2127  Arch  St,  Philadeiphla,  Pa. 


SIEEDS 

^K*li8bleaa4Pdl«ILir*    ^ 

SPECIAL  OFFER 


_•• .        ••  ^""^  "••'  •"••■•ea.  A  trial   , 
Will  make  rou  oar  permanent  OMtomer.  i 

MIZE  COllECTieM  ^JTi^. " 

Tenatoaa,  II  the  flneat.  wortk  SOo-  Tnrala. 

wo"t-Mo»   »•   anHnc   rieweriac    Balk*. 
•tjxtli  25c-  ««  varletlea  tn  *]Ji  «o7tii  ii-wT 

euAKAirrne  re  f^Ltaat. 
Write  todari  manUon  thispapar. 

SEND  10  CENTS 

>eo*erpo«taceand  p*«klii«  and  re. 
•We  this  valaaMa  i«ilt>Uia  •!  m 
•MtpaM,  toaetber  with  my  bic  li 
EaimetiTe,  kuatiial  Bm4  aad  riai 
iMk,  tells  all  aboat  Buokbee'i 
k-'FoU  M  Ufa"  BMda.  PlaaU, 


H.W.BUCKBEE! 

Bookford  S«ad  rnrms 

Vaim  mo  Bookfeiti.  zit. . 


SEED  CORN 

-insures  better  crops- 


Oar  iytteiii  of  t^ed  prodiirtioii  liniiif*  v<>u  '.iilv  '  ix-*!!- 
KFMd  "  seads.  Their  kno\Tii  i|iialit.v  prmen tn  (cutiaii- wtir k 
results.  Grown  in  New  Jpr«ey  iiiider  idmtl  o»ii<liti<>n!<— 
the  pick  of  best  oars  from  healthiest  plants.  Seed  ii 
bri(ht  and  of  high  K>'''uiiiiatiou. 

1«»-Day  Irlstel.  $2.25  hm%.:  C  bos.  af  S2 

Stakes  Carclu  EuiUtc.  $2  bas.:  6  bus.  at  $1.75 

IiMravMl  Leaiiliifl.  $2  bus.:  «  bn.  at  $L7S 

Shipped  by  freifht        Write  fci  iitiaiitity  prices. 

Ko  extra  chari^  for  c<intatnen>. 

Write  for  the  new  191  <t  Stokes  Seed  Tataloc,  free. 

Stakes  »M>d  FaraH  Ce.,  !■«.,  I>e|»t.  78,  MMrestawa,  S.  J. 


Single  glazed  sashes.  In  the  fra^e 
every  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  plidls 
in  a  hardy  condition,  giving  air  at 
every  opportunity,  and  in  warm  days 
stripping  the  sashes  off  entirely. 

In  fact,  I  try  to  get  the  stems  of  the 
plants  to  take  on  a  purplish  hue  rather 
than  a  fresh  green  color,  as  that  indi- 
cates more  hardiness.  I  have  found  that 
the  earlier  they  are  gotten  into  the 
open  ground  and  live,  the  earlier  the 
fruiting  will  be.  Therefore  I  always 
make  the  first  setting  when  thare  is 
still  a  little  risk  of  frost.  But  I  reserve 
plants  in  frames  for  risk  of  damage  out- 
side. 

I  make  sharp  ridges  east  and  west  3 
feet  apart.  Down  on  the  sunny  side  of 
the  ridges  I  set  the  plants  2  feet  apart. 
Then  if  frost  threatens  I  can  lean  the 
plants  over  against  the  ridge  and  cover 
with  soil  in  nearly  an  upright  position 
and  can  easily  uncover  after  the  cold 
has  passed. 

This  year  I  am  sowing,  for  early 
planting,  only  the  Langdon  Earliana 
and  the  Bonny  Best.  Then  for  succes- 
sion I  will  sow  In  the  frames,  in  March, 
more  Bonny  Best  and  also  Red  Rock, 
Globe  and  Mississippi  Girl. 

Then  for  the  latest  crop  I  sow  outside, 
about  the  last  of  May,  seed  of  Success, 
Red  Rock  and  Globe,  to  give  me  their 
best  crop  in  September  and  October  and 
to  have  plenty  of  well  grown  green  ones 
when  frost  comes,  and  these  will  be 
wrapped  in  paper  and  packed  away  in 
a  cool,  dry  cellar  and  a  few  brought 
out  at  a  time  for  ripening  in  a  warm 
room,  and  in  this  way  I  keep  some  for 
slicing  until  January. 

The  essentials  for  the  early  tomato 
crop  are: 

1.  An  early  variety. 

2.  Well  grown  and  hardy  plants,  stout 
and  short  rather  than  drawn  up  and  tall. 

3.  Getting  them  out  as  early  as  practi- 
(able  and  protecting  from  cold  winds' 
by  the  earth  ridge. 

4.  Staking  the  plants  and  training  to 
a  single  stem  to  a  stake  6  feet  tall,  and 
keeping  side  suckers  pinched  out. 

5.  Well  manured  soil,  preferably  ap- 
plied in  the  fall  and  let  rot  all  winter, 
and  some  acid  phosphate  added  in  the 
hills,   and   then   good   clean  cultivation. 


DIBBLE'S  HEAVY  SEED  OATS 


Naw  Haavy  W*M^  *•»»»  tutf  itraw.  eitn  hearjr,  piin  bright,  thoroughly  i*. 
CJeaaed,  weigbinc  44-46  pouad*  pei  bu»hfl.  and  rnormoaaly  nolihc.  Aulhentu  yieUt 
nportad  to  as  by  our  cu«omer».  ciopa  laitrd  light  bete  in  tbe  Eastrrii  Sutes,  7S.  M,  82  9t 
n,  99,  115,  117  busbeU  p«i  acre  on  euiire  held*.  la  out  opinion  the  bast  Amehcaa  Oat  ' 
Dibhia'a  Twantiath  Caatury,  a  mo«t  leliable  »arietr  lor  gearral  culture,  aaa  that  ha« 
produced  oa  out  own  farms  tor  ngbl  yean,  growiog  ISO  acre*  pet  year,  over  twice  tk«  a*rtaxe 
production  per  acre  of  the  Vniied  Sutet  lor  the  tame  period.  l-ull  deKripiioo  given  in 
DtbMaa  Farm  Saad  Cataloc  which,  tocethci  with  large  tamplet  and  a  new  book  ol 
treat  interett  to  Eanern  Farmen,  Fraa  to  every  FataMr.      AddtrM 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,Hoiieoye  FalU,N.Y.,BoxE 

Ittatif  2000  acrts  in  fbc  Dibalt  Farms  Htad^uarltrs  tot  farm  5*t4 


80,000  bushels  Oato.  W.OSO  buahels  lorn,  ta.aro  buthels 
IWs.  Vetch,  etc.     Buy  direct.     Save  monay.  as  we  ship 


I  aad  tuU  Mucks  uf  ^itmst^  (Tom. 


From  Our  Farms  to\t)urs 


HARRIS  NORTHERN  GROWN  SEED  CORN 

It  18  mo«t  till  portaiit  to  get  ^et- d  corn  raised  lu  tbe  North 
for  the  Kusiern  BtHtes.  Harris'  seed  corn  Ih  raised  In 
NorthweHtern  .New  York  and  l*-  selected  with  icreat  care 
and  cured  In  heated  dry-houHes,  mj  the  Keriiilnatlon  Is 
practically  perfect.  New  and  linpnived  NarJetles  for  grain 
and  ensilagf.  Some  yield  200  bushelf  of  ruri  tier  acre.  Send  for  a. 
sample  of  this  corn   free. 

All  our  ierds  ur«-  frown  on  our  farm  and  aold  diract  to  you 

at  wholeaala  I  urthcrmurc  all  seed*  are  tMted  and  fka 
exact  per  cent  that  will  grow  ia  markad  oa  tiia 
lal>al  so  you  know  just  how  thick  to  plant. 

We  offer  a  Sew  Oats— the  hraviesl  ever  grown  in  thU 
Stale,  and  Vegetable  Seeds  of  the  highest  qualiiy  raited 
on  our  own  larms. 

Harris'  free  catalog  will  help  yo«  de- 
cide what  varieties  to  use.  Ask  (of  it 
and  for  samples  of  oats  and  corn — free. 

Jaseph  Harris  Ca..  Rat  SS,  t'aldwaler.  ^.  ). 


luck^B 


^1 


Promote  Good  Health  and  Happiness 
They  Succeed  Where   Others  Fail 

i8Si5\'„r^^'?N^^^B;r,[^pberr.e..  S^Co'^JS.il'^"^S^bJ7J,;•pr '"''*'-''''•• 

Mv'^r f^Ifr^Jr  V  CURRANT- Be/fo.  everybody.         Si^'';,^^l^i^fi:i\^-^i  ««^^^„. 
MT    CAIALUC*   No.    I.    an    illustrated    book    of   64   pages,    tells    all    about   ihem    and    <!•>«•,•>»«    .Uk    ^^  •• 

Large  plants  (or  quick  results  a 
special  feature.     200  acres;  Mth  jrear. 


Ja  Ta  LOVETT,  Box  140,  Uttle  Silver,  N.  J. 


Big  Money  in  Hotbeds 

I  _  ^'""^"<*  farden  etiiff  two  montiM  ahead  of  the  market. 

OrowBrs  hare  doubled  inoninaa  by  hotbed  gardeninc    Two- 
I  tash  hotbed  sUrts  enoiiith  plants  for  acre  a<  earlv  cabbaca. 

DUO  GLAZED  SASH— best  for  all  ^r- 

dan    frames— air  space  between   two  ( 
I  layers  of  glass  gires  blanket  prtitec- 

**o«i— no  extra  oovars  needed— coat 

low.      Get   csUloc    of 
I  Sash.  Frames,  and  8ec- 

tional    Oreenhousss 

prices  that  niaka  profit 

sart. 

Callahan  Duo 
Glased  .'^•ali  Co. 
aitt  Wyandot  8c. 
0»Tton.        Ohio 


Vick' 


S      and 
•^   Floral 


Guide 


HOT  BED  SASH 

WOVPHCftS.  well  made 
j»  with    crocs    har,    hiiad 
W  lenons,  wMle  leaded  IB 
joints.  «la««,  •l.«0  par  Bm* 


••Strawberry  Plants   That   Grow*' 

•ortThJ^^rTr**^*-"    ^^^  F«li  BPHr^r:  b1m>  Std.  June 

CW  tr^™^"* **»•"  *'"»*  P'an**      rataloenp  "«« 
*"  ••  Wklttea'g  ~ 


Queries  Answered 

Celery  Query.  —  R.  w.  R.  Maryland, 
writes:  I  have  a  bed  of  celery  which  bas 
l>cen  covered  for  about  a  month  and  a  hiilf. 
and  at  piesent  the  outer  surface  of  the  Rtalks 
Is  still  iinhlanched.  t^aii  vou  give  me  any 
practical  m»»ihod  by  which  1  can  force  It  in 
blanching/" 

I  suppose  that  your  celery  Is  In  the 
usual    Baltimore    bed    method,    and    has 
been  covered  with  leaves  or  straw  after 
covering  with  earth.     In  earthing  up  a 
bed  of  celery  (and  I  have  grown  a  good 
many  right  near  you)   we  carry  up  the 
earth   between    two   rows   until   there   is 
evidence  of  some  hard  freezing  and  then 
(ever  entirely  over  and  then  put  on  the 
leaves  or  straw  with  something  to  hold 
these    down.      In    this    way    It    usually 
blanches  well.     The  large  outside  leaves 
may  fall  to  blanch  to  the  tips,  but  if  It 
is  a  good  article  of  celery  the  heart  will 
bo  blanched  and  the  outer  leaves  can  be 
trimmed  off.     All   that  does  not  blanch 
under   cover    or  earth   and    leaves    will 
not  blanch. 


Planet  Jr.  Wheel  Hoe 


gets  bigger  crops  with  half  the  work. 

This  No.  16  PUnet  Jr  Single  Wheel  Hoe.  CuItiT.tor,  Rake  and 
riow  IS  the  highest  type  of  single  wheel  hoe  made.  'Light  and 
durable— can  be  used  by  man,  woman,  or  boy.  Will  do  all  the 
cultivation  in  your  garden  in  t!ie  easiest,  quickest  and  best  way. 
btrong  indestructible  steel  frame.  High,  easy-running  steel 
wheel  Costs  little,  and  lasts  a  lifetime.  M  other  styles 
ol  wheel  hoes — various  prices. 

New  72.p«ee  CaUloc  (184  illustrations)  free! 

Describes  over   70  tooU.  includin«   12  entirely   new   ones    and 
improvements  to  our  Hor,e  Hoer.  Harrow*.  Orchlrd    and 
,«   ^^h.^  ..tf-^.      Beet-Cuhi raters.  .Seeders  and   Wheel 

'•     ^^a.  ^T-^^     Hoet.      tyriU  today/ 

SLAflcal^CtBtinii    PUaMpkn 

II  you  are  a  faiawr.  trucker,  orchardi-t,  or 
iulmrt*nite  wtthakhcheo-gar<<ea.  there  iia. 
^rianetjr  madeioeyowtpecUlaced.    You 
caa't  alord  te  work  without  a  Haaat  Ja. 


N< 


^SStj 


EyOtKARnc  STIAWBEIRIES 

Kia^fr'rfttfaato.    Was  -     - 
■"«  ror  oar  vahwlilB  k««k   ''i 


:  Biaicai 


>Or»a«.aaa  Ml. 


'Patois  2S!   i?;-'"^-  BonntHul.  Cktrman,  Oob- 

*»Kht.  Koae      M^V^^£}"S-  ^»'»«»**  Maker.No- 
"*«•     »  ktada.     G  W.  Ford,  Hahera,  .V.  Y. 


If  Mrs.  R.  O.,  Virginia,  wants  to  keep 
her  navy  beans  for  seed  she  can  do  so 
very  easily  by  putting  them  in  a  glass 
jar,  placing  a  half  dozen  moth  balls  In 
same   jar.      The   odor   will    prevent   the 
bugs  making  their  appearance.     Do  this 
as   soon   as  beans   are   dry.     What  she 
wants  for  cooking  can  be  kept  nicely  by 
putting  them   In  a  vessel  and  covering 
with    boiling   water,   allowing   them    to 
stand  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  drain- 
ing and   drying   thoroughly;    they  win 
keep  for  a  year.— M.  B.  P.,  Maryland. 


erican  I^e 

Ana 

Steel  Fmce  Posts 

Big,  full  gauge  wires— full 
weight— full  length   rolls 
woven  with  a  mechanically 
hinged  joint.  Superior  quality  gal- 
vanizing—proof  against  hot  sua^ 
sleet  and  snow. 

I  American  Steel  Fence  Posts,  cheaper  than 
wood  and  more  durable.  Last  a  lifetime. 
Hold  fence  secure  against  all  conditions. 

O  m     T?  Write  for  booklet  on  how  to 

3d^t  r  IT^^  ***  posts  and  erect  fence. 
*^^^***    *    *^^^^    Every  farmer  should  have  It. 

Dealers  Everywhere 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Chicago        New  York        Plttsborsll        Clevelend 


'*'*, 


*^ 
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Bi^h-^radeFertilizers 
Are  Best  Values 

The  average  cost  of 

Nitrogen  in  600  samples 
of  "complete"  fertilizers 
was  66%  higher  than 
the  cost  of  Nitrogen  in 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Are  you  one  of  many 
paying  high  prices  for 
low-grade  goods? 

Smnd  Piott  Card  for  Attraeti09, 
Monmy-taving  Books 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director 

25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Guaranteed  To  Kill 
Every  Scale  ^^g^^ 

It  Reaches.     .^W^ 
What?    ,j^\ 


P5C^ 


and 


—  or— TOUT 

money  baclu    Only  3  "Do's"   , 
Don'ts."  It's  also  the  best  dormant 


•prajr  for  Unrae,  enrs  of  insec ta  and  fungu 

£2sii7  prcparcu,  easily  uacu.  NoburuiiiK.i 


^.noi 
ll)bl. 


clopcging,  but  does  do  the  work.     .  „„. 
mixedl  to  15  will  spray  as  many  trees  until 
'   they  drip  as  3  bbls.  lime  sulphur  1  to  10 
1 0  yean  on  the  market.  Nationally  endoned. 
^  Scad  for  free  booUd.  "  'Scaledde'.  the. 
Tree  Saver,"     Write  today 
B.  G.  PRATT  CO. .  D«t.  R      ^^^\ 
S«CkarckSt..N.Y. 


Jgiiyjt>erry  Plants. 

•  fl^v«  th*  biR.  awaetv  Jkltr 

berriefl  that  yuu  have  tri«d 

to  buy  at  tlie  store  >>iit  could  DOL 

tlnd.  ^i«'t  nome  plants  thianprinB 

ftOil  raise  yoar  own  strawberrie*? 

Our  NewCataJogue 

teila  jroa  Just  how  to  plant,  cultivate 
and  care  for  the  fruit   Deaorlptlve  Mat 
uf  all  good  stiawberrien.  Peaches  and 
Applet.     Write  today  for  a  Fr««  copy. 
J.  W.  JONK8  a  SON,      Box  F.     Allen.  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Why  not  net  Johnson's  plantn  and  crow  large, 
fancy  8trawl»errl«>«?  You  can  make  no  investment 
more  proHtahle,  or  that  will  add  more  beauty  and 
pleasure  to  your  home.  We  guarantee  our  plants 
true-to-namo,  and  to  please  you  or  your  money  re- 
funded. We  liHt  all  the  most  profitable  standard 
and  new  varieties  at  wholesale  prices.  Write  today 
for  our  1016  catalog.  Its  Free.  Worth  dollars  to  you. 
E.  W.  JOHN  MOM  A  BBO^Smllabary,  H«. 


H 


FLANTS.SHRUBS 

Plants  for  th«  Roma  Oarden.   Buy  direct 
from  Oreen.  and  paywbolasala  piicea. 
Wa  have  dealt  sqoaro  far  M  jraara,  and 
wa  ara  goins  to  keep  on.    Strons- 
»altEy  Apple,  PeadiLPear— 
Ireea,  small  fnilta.   Plants, 
Shruba,  Wrtta  for  catalog  and  book. 


'How  1  Mad*  th«  Old  Pann  Pay. 


direct 
rlcea.      ^ 

and   J^ 
MIS-  /a 

i6 


BIG 


Tklo  kMk  lolly  aaalalMO  oor  tO«li 


STRIWBERRIES 


AMD  OTNia  SMALL  PRUfTS 

unllka  any  other  catalrnr — HxtH  all 
the  lM>«t  rari««tle«  of  kiiisH  fi-nitn 
at  lowMit  wliolewil*  prl<-e».  All  our 
plantH  ar»»  Mlil|>ped  on  m  ifuariintre 
to  plea««  you  or  nM>iiey  refunded. 
Worth  IIS  walgkt  In  tokt-  S«iut  poatat  totUtv  U 
L  W.  TOWNSEND.  Saliabwry,  Md..  Do»t.90 


NUT  UtEES 

Mart  riKht  with  my  hardy 
Pennsylvania  grown 
crafted  trees  and  avoid 
aliiap|>otntment.  llJin«i- 
S*aB«  c!at«lMni«  IVec. 


J.  F.  JONFM 

-Th«  Rat  TrMi  tpnlalht 
Box  P..     Iraaraatev.  Pa. 
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Kellys 
rREES 


*^,i-^ 


Grtw  TfM  !•  NoM 

UtkOT  dida't  and  wervo't  abnolutaly 
ma  from  dUtan.  thoroathly  a4>clf' 
SMtod.  and  partaatly  fraded,  we  coaM 
Doi  afford  togtraoarMadiiirtuaraatac 
with  avwy  traa  we  wll.  In  order  bj 
BMil  It  a«  food  as  a  rail  at  oar  oMee. 
Band  yoataffor  our  fraa  It1«  Catalog 
■Ow  aod  inT«at<c>to  oar  itoek  and  prfoee. 


i]laraar«aa.lM 

1.  &       Too'n  Varar  Segral  PUaUat  Kellr  Tr««a 


raying 

In  a  previous  article  we  discussed  dor- 
mant spraying.  In  this  we  had  perhaps 
better  go  baclc  to  first  principles  before 
we  take  up  summer  spraying.  We  spray 
for  certain  disease  and  for  certain  in- 
sects. There  are  many  diseases  and  in- 
sects lor  which  spraying  has  no  terrors. 
Physiological  and  bacterial  diseases  of 
plants  cannot  be  helped  by  spraying. 
Most  fungous  troubles,  although  not  all, 
can  be  helped  by  spraying.  Penetrating 
insects  are  seldom  injured  by  sprays. 
Speaking  broadly,  we  can  spray  for  chew- 
ing and  sucking  insects  and  fungous  dis- 
eases. We  can  derive  but  little.  If  any, 
benefit  from  spraying  for  bacterial  and 
physiological  diseases  and  penetrating 
insects  like  apple  and  peach  borers. 

In  dealing  with  insects  we  must  recog- 
nize two  general  types — those  that  bite 
and  chew  the  foliage,  and  those  that  do 
not  bite  the  plant  tissues,  but  suck  out 
the  sap.  These  latter  insects  have  their 
mouth  parts  so  modified  that  they  are 
unable  to  chew,  but  must  receive  their 
food  in  the  liquid  form.  The  different 
parts  are  grown  together  to  form  a  tube 
which  is  thrust  in  the  plant  tissues. 
Under  the  head  of  chewing  insects  we 
find  all  insects  of  Ordus,  Orthoptera, 
Odonata  and  Coleoptera.  The  latter  are 
the  true  beetles  and  may  cause  untold 
loss  to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States. 
Among  the  most  destructive  of  chewing 
insects  we  find  the  larvae  of  the  insects 
belonging  to  the  great  order  Lepiodop- 
tera.  Here  is  where  we  find  our  butter- 
fiies  and  moths,  insects  which  are  un- 
able to  chew  or  bite  in  the  adult  stage, 
but  in  tbe  lairviU  'or  ixumature  stage 
they  are  voracious  feeders  upon  culti- 
vated plants. 

Most  of  our  injurious  sucking  insects 
belong  to  the  order  Hemiptera  or  true 
bugs.  Here  we  find  the  plant  lice  and 
the  scale  insects. 

From  the  difference  in  feeding  habits 
of  insects  it  must  follow  that  difFerent 
methods  of  combatting  them  must  be 
used.  It  also  stands  to  reason  that  the 
same  treatment  which  we  use  for  an  in- 
sect might  not  be  successful  in  con- 
trolling a  fungous  disease.  Hence  we 
can  see  the  necessity  of  classifying  our 
sprays  into  fungicides  for  fungous  dis- 
eases, and  insecticides  for  insects.  We 
will   first  deal  with  insecticides. 

An  insecticide  is  any  substance  which 
will  kill. or  act  as  a  repellant  to  any  in- 


according  as  they  are  used  to  control 
chewing  or  sucking  insects.  Chewing 
insects  may  be  killed  by  feeding  them 
some  kind  of  a  stomach  poison.  This 
poison  is  applied  directly  to  the  foliage 
and  is  eaten  by  the  insect.  Such  a 
method  of  procedure'  would  be  worthless 
with  a  sucking  Insect.  For  sucking  in- 
sects we  are  forced  to  rely  upon  some 
substance  that  will  kill  by  contact  with 
the  insecticides.  We  could,  of  course, 
kill  many  chewing  insects  by  the  use  of 
contact  sprays,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  poison 
sprays  are  cheaper  and  more  easily  ap- 
plied, hence  their  use. 

In  succeeding  articles  these  various 
contact  and  poison  sprays  will  be 
discussed. 


Queries  Answered 

Api^le  <|«»Hea.  —  R.  W.  J.,  Delaware, 
writes :  "Many  people  say  early  apples  are 
going  to  be  overdone.  Will  yon  answer  these 
qaPstioDs?  How  many  and  which  states  make 
n  businesH  of  early  apples?  Which  states 
have  them  as  early  as  Delaware?  What  do 
you  think  of  tbe  early  apple  business?  Are 
rowpeas.  drilled  In  an  old  orchard  and  al- 
lowed to  Htand  all  winter  and  plowed  under 
In  the  sprMg  s  crMt  help  to  the  trees?  Does 
It  do  the  oMisil  more  |^>od  to  do  as  I  said, 


or  out  them  for  hay  and  plow  the  roots 
under?  Do  you  believe  In  low  trimmlnKV 
Is  spraying  when  buds  show  pink,  necessary  .'" 

There  has  been  some  anxiety  in  Dela- 
ware and  New  Jersey  concerning  the 
future  of  the  early  applo  market.  There 
has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  acre- 
age of  early  apples  during  the  past  ten 
years,  and  some  growers  are  fearing 
that  the  industry  will  be  overdone.  Per- 
sonally, I  doubt  if  this  fear  is  well 
founded.  Of  course,  there  will  be  years 
when  the  early  apple  market  is  "off." 
When  all  other  kinds  of  early  fruit  and 
early  vegetables  are  plentiful  the  market 
will  be  liable  to  go  down.  When  old 
apples  are  plentiful  the  early  apple  mar- 
ket may  be  slightly  affected.  Early 
apples  are  perishable  produce  and,  prac- 
tically, cannot  be  held  long  for  a  rise  in 
prices.  Delaware  grows  the  early  apple 
primarily  for  the  great  eastern  and 
northern  markets.  Her  apples  come  in- 
to the  market  long  before  those  of  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York  and  New  England. 
There  is  but  little  competition  from  the 
South.  Michigan,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Illi- 
nois, Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  New 
Jersey,  North  Carolina  and  Delaware 
are  the  principal  early  apple  producing 
states.  For  general  markets  in  the  large 
cities  of  the  North  and  East  Delaware 
has  only  the  competition  of  New  Jersey 
and  Maryland  to  fear.  True,  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  may  get  apples  upon 
the  market  earlier,  but  as  yet  these 
states  have  not  cut  any  serious  figure 
in  early  apples.  The  Middle  Western 
States  find  their  markets  in  the  great 
cities  of  the  Central  West  and  seldom 
ship  East.  The  early  apple  season  is 
short  and  the  demand  will  always  be 
limited,  but  I  do  not  feel  that  the  early 
apple  growers  have  reached  their  mar- 
ket limits  .by  a  good  margin.  The  Eng- 
lish market  is  largely  an  unexplored 
field  and  there  are  many  large  northern 
cities  that  have  never  been  supplied 
with  early  apples  from  Delaware,  Mary- 
land or  New  Jersey.  Several  years  ago 
Delaware  growers  made  money  by  ship- 
ping to  Montreal.  I  do  not  consider  the 
apple  business  any  get-rich-quick  busi- 
ness, but  I  do  feel  that  rightly  conducted 
it  ought  to  return  a  good  percentage  of 
profit  upon  the  capital  invested.  There 
are  bound  to  be  oft  years,  as  the  perish- 
able product  business  depends  quite 
largely  upon  the  general  business  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  When  money 
comes  easy   and   everybody   is  working. 


insect.      Insecticides  are  again  classifle^^eople  will   buy.   and   buy   freely.     The 


early  apple  market  for  the  coming  sea- 
son ought  to  be  good. 

Cowpeas  drilled  in  an  old  orchard  as 
a  cover  crop  ought  to  be  of  benefit  to 
the  orchard.  The  cowpea  is  a  legume 
and  is  a  great  gatherer  of  nitrogen 
from  the  air.  The  cowpea  will  grow 
well  in  shade.  In  fact  it  is  one  of  our 
best  shade  enduring  cover  crops.  The 
cowpea  is  killed  by  the  fall  frosts  and 
the  plant  loses  its  leaves  and  the  bare 
stalks  offer  but  little  protection  to  the 
ground  during  the  winter;  yet  the  dead 
leaves  do  not  blow  far,  the  stalks  usu- 
ally retarding  their  being  blown  out  of 
the  orchard.  The  stalks  do  not  add  a 
grreat  deal  of  humus  when  plowed  under 
lu  the  spring.  I  doubt  if  the  cowpea 
will  make  a  good  enough  growth  to  be 
very  valuable  for  hay  before  frost.  When 
cut  for  hay  I  am  afraid  the  peas  will  be 
sown  too  early  to  fulfill  all  the  duties 
of  an  orchard  cover  crop.  They  should 
not  be  sown  before  the  25th  of  July  in 
the  apple  orchard,  and  it  is  still  better 
to  wait  until  August  1st. 

Experiments    in    growing    corn    and 


Make  Your 
WasteAcres 
Produce 

Clear  that  idle  land.  Re- 
move the  stumps  and 
boulders.  Straighten  the 
crooked  creeks.  Improve 
your  soil.  Increase  your 
crops  and  the  value  of 
your  farm.  Remove  the 
handicaps  that  hinder  your 
work  and  profits. 


. 


Red  Cross  Farm  Powder 

will  help  you  clear  land  quickly, 
easily  and  cheaply.  Get  those 
unproductive  acres  in  working 
order  now  and  crop  them  early 
this  spring.  Thousands  of  farmers 
everywhere  have  found  Red  Cross 
Farm  Powder  a  wonderful  help. 

Big  Book  Free 

contains  18  8  paf^s  of  interesting 
facts.  Explains  the  use  of  Red  Cross 
Farm  Powder  for  land  clearing,  sub- 
soiling,  ditching,  tree  planting  and 
many  other  things,  and  tells  how  this 
modern  farm  help  has  solved  for  other 
farmers  the  very  problems  that  perhaps 
now  bother  you.     Write  today  for 

Hand  Book  of  Explosives  No.  37  F 
£.  1.  Du  Pont  De  Nemours  &  Co. 

Wilmington  Delaware 


fre^  Fruit  BooK 


Bverr  farmer  and  fruit  crow, 
er  should  haveacopy.  Leam 
what  northern  n-own  trees 
will  do  in  your  orchard.  Baclc- i 
edby37  yeanexperienceand' 
guaranteed.     Send  for  this 

1916  Orchard  Catalog 

of  our  own-grown  apple,  peach,  pear.  plum, 
cherry  and  quince  trees.  Also  small  miita, 
ornamentals  and  shrubs.  All  well-rooted, 
dean  and  thrifty.  Large,  firm  texture,  hardy, 
and  vigorous.  Enlams  our  Service  depart* 
OMOt.  Ghres  plantlns  direcoom, 
plans  for  farm  or  subim>an  garden, 
etc.  Write  for  your  copy  to^iay. 
Kliii 


now  to  \M  ow  )o«Uty.  bow   to  plMt.   tr.«. 


Fruit 


pirturM  oar  ImniMU*  stock  of  Ai^Im.  Cbcr- 
riM.  PmcIms.  Paar*.  iniAll  fruita,  ale.  All 
"Wood    QoAlity"     ftock.        Alw    oar    Mf    atm-k 

Fo*   oreaoiMitel    traw.    chniba    Mid    plaals.       W' 
rCC  —n   tUrwel    onir— a(    o&mK    hmtf  aprnf  mrir*.- 
^^         W*  will   tend   our    book    kbaointolr   tr—.      Write 
today — ratarn  mail  bringa  H. 

WOODLAWN  NURSERIES 

Allen  L.  Woed.  Mt  Ganea  Ave..  lUekMtar,  N.  Y. 


TREEQ 


^^    ALLth«KD«D8tkatDOtk*BMT.    ^         W 
^^^    Bafara  bvr<ac  alMwhara  aiaia  to    ^^t^^ 
0«r  MnvMry  ar  tm4  t«r  Ortalavaa. 

Cts.A.Swat  nntmnf  0>^  Wspls  «U  PsMy«s,«.T. 
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Book  of  Send  today  for 

Berries-Free    *'"'^^^°' 

Gives  results  of  our  30  years  exper- 
ience with  small  fruits,  tells  how   to 
select,   plant,  cultivate,  etc     Buy  the 

Plants  That  Pay 

Our  true-to-name  small  fruit  plants  are 

hardy  and  ever-bearing.  200  acres  devoted 

to   their  culture.    Several 

varieties  for  your  soil  and 

climate.    Packed  fresh  for 

shipment.      Send   for  the 

Berry  Book  today. 

The 

W.F.AUeaCo. 

120  Market  St. 
Salisbury      .       Md.1 


Plant  Fruit  Trees 
That   Pay  Profits 

Don't  waste  time  and  land  on  trees  that 
only  "bear  fruit"— put  in  those  that  pay 
a  profit  Eraser's  Fruit  Trees  meet  every 
test  that  a  practical  orchardist  applies.  We 
have  the  good  varieties  of  Apples,  Pears, 
Peaches,  grow  our  trees  in  the  great  fruit 
section  of  the  Genesee  Valley,  and  sell 
direct  to  the  planter.  Write  today  for  our 
catalogue  of  standard  and  dwarf  trees. 

Samuol  Frasar  Nursary,  Inc., 
177  Main  Street.  Ganeaao.  N.  Y. 


The  Chinese 
Woolfiower 

lntrodao«d  bjm  laatyear 
has  proved  a  great  soo- 
oe«B  everywhere  and  a 
mo«t  wonderful  floral 
novelty.  It  UaOeloKiAnf 
new  turm  and  easy  growth 
Plants  throw  ont  scoren 
of  branches  bearing balln 
of  crimaon  wool  nearly 
a  foot  thick.  Altio  many 
laterals  with  smaller 
heads,  and  fresh  green 
foliage.  Flowers  form  in 
Jane  bat  none  fade  be- 
fore frost,  oontlnaingto 
expand  and  glow  with  its 
wonderfol  orlmaon-Rcar- 
leC  color,  very  showy  and 
o     .  ^^    ^  soooeeds  anywhere. 

tI^  J??A^  P*8^TJfi?vvJ*  'O'  26o.,  tocffither  with  new 
^^JWSP;..  *^^^UmA  AND  iSofUAL  SWEET 
V^LLIAM  (fine  novelties)  free. 

Di?°5  *'5  Cataloa  of  Flower  and  Vag.  Seeds,  Bulbs, 
.IfSfSr^S. J?,^.,n®*' *^">'t"  *«««•  Write  for  it. 
jTOHN  LEWIS  GHUJM.  Inc.  Floral  PartL,  W .  Y. 


Wheat  after  cowpeas  seem  to  show  that 
it  makes  little  difference  whether  the 
peas  are  cut  for  hay  or  turned  under 
as  a  green  manure  crop.  Yet  of  the 
two  methods  suggested  by  the  corre- 
spondent I  would  prefer  as  an  orchard 
cover  crop  to  allow  the  peas  to  stand 
over  winter  and  plow  them  under  the 
following  spring. 

The  editor  believes  in  low  heading  of 
fruit  trees,  yet  is  not  a  crank  upon  the 
subject,   as  he   realizes   that  under  cer- 
tain conditions  other  treatment  would  be 
desirable.     However,   whenever   possible 
the   fruit   trees   should    be   headed   low. 
Low  heads  may  In  some  cases  increafjo 
cost  of  cultivation,  but  not  often.     Low 
heads  lessen  cost  of  spraying,  thinning, 
pruning   and    picking.     The  advantages 
of   a   low   head   outweigh   its   disadvan- 
tages.    We  do  not  believe  in  excessive 
pruning  on  young  apple  trees.  We  think 
that   many    fruit   growers   have   yet   to 
leam  when  to  let  an  apple  tree  alone. 
Old  trees  should  be  so  pruned  that  air 
and  sunshine  can  reach  all  parts  of  the 
trees.    On  some  varieties  of  apples  prun- 
ing is  thinning.     On  all  apple  varieties 
that  are  subject  to  .  pple  scab,  spraying 
when  the  buds  show  pink  is  a  most  Im- 
portant operation.    If  scab  is  bad  it  can- 
not    be    controlled    at    any    other    time. 
This  is  also  the  time  to  catch  the  apple 
louse  with  nicotine  spray. 


Demrng  Power 
Sprayer  Used  by 
R.  V.  Dyer,  Lyoa 
Orchard  Co., 
Admire,  Kansas 

Roud  hit  lottor 
botowt 


"Our  orchard 
con*iaU  of  160  aerti 
of  apple  tier*  n  to  M 
years  uf  agr,  and  our 
ftrat  application  thi* 
aeaaon  requtrni  itS 
wagon  loadn  or  t6,i300 
gallnna  of  uiixturt. 
that  mean*  750  yat- 
lon»  limt-  sulphur 
and  1600  pounds  ar- 
aenate  of  lead  passed 
through  the  pump  la 
Id  daps. 

"  i'our  power  sprayer  to 
positii'e  in  aetvm  '  and 
tasily  maintains  u  ti'orl^ 
inpitress'irr  of  ioOitounda 
forS  Jtrmorel  nosslss." 


Millions  of  Fruit  Trees 

We  have  over  2,500  acres  plant- 
ed to  nursery  stock.  Ourseveral 
k  large  successful  orchards  were 
1  planted  to  trees  from  our  own 
I  nurseries.      Hence,  we  know 
/what  our  trees  will  do.    We  now 
have  millions  of  apple,  peach,  pear 
*     xu"**^  *•*«■•    Also  thouaanda 
of  other  frait  treea.  plants,  ever^ 
greens,  ornamentals,  etc. 

Harrtson's  Trees  Gro^r 

All  stock  grown  under  personal  suDer- 
Wiirion  of  (^landoand  deo.  A.  HamW 
y»o  have  devoted  their  lives  to  fruit 

STOW.  All  stock  goaranteed.  Prices  tow. 


aaaHty  eonsjdeml.  Send  today  for  ft«^ 
rruit  Guide  full  of  valuableinformatioD. 

Harrisons'  Nurseries 
Bex  34  llcrlliii,Ma. 


..«^.^^**    tpttlnam.— A    subscriber    writes: 
Win    cuttings    of    hedge    that     Is    used    for 
fencing,   growV      How    should    It   be  done?* 

You    do   not    say    what   the    hedge    Is 
made    of.      If    you    mean    the   common 
hedges    made   of    the    California   privet 
there  will  be  no  trouble  In  getting  cut- 
tings to  grow.    Make  the  cuttings  about 
10    Inches    long,   of   last   year's   growth. 
Set  them  nearly  full  length  In  the  row, 
and  about  6  Inches  apart,  and  pack  the 
sell  closely  to  them  and  about  every  one 
will   root.     If  you   mean  the   old    f&rm 
hedge  made  of  the  Osage  orange,  that 
will    not    grow    from    cuttings,    but    Is 
g:owu  from  seed  sown  In  nursery  rows 
and  cultivated  until  a  year  old  and  then 
set   In  the  hedge  row.     This  hedge  has 
about  gone  out  of  use,  as  It  never  made 
a  permanent  fence.     Any  hedge  around 
« ultlvated   ground   is  a   nuisance,  as   it 
will  prevent  crops  thriving  near  It. 


Follow  the 

When  Universi- 

»al  c.  .•  ^  ~  *'^'   Experimen- 

tal autions.  Tree  .experts  and    the  large   orchard 

DEMING  SPRAYERS 

t;,'z  =.?  S"  .'.-s  'rj'x-:  -^ir:";-;; 

pans  in  contact  wi.h  the  spray  are  brar  From  L  NOVO 
th^PoVe":  t"  '''''' f^^'y  r^^'Demtn,  nozzle  every  deu  1  5 
standard—    Forttventy-firve  years,  the  World's  Best." 

CATALOG    FREE!      Write   to-day   for    a   cauloe   that 
lUustrat^  every    type    and  omi.s  no    detail    of    desc"^  '    ''" 
ton-itisa    sprayrpump  encyclopedia."     Keep 
It  on  hand  for  ready^eference. 

THE  DEMING  CO. 

1S4  Depot  Street 

SAi£M,  ono 


NOTE :    The  caUI«flse  te  tree 
a  espy  si  ■.  E.  Weed's  «4-m«c 


State 

Fsr  l«>eats  aMltlMsl  in  staai^t  we  wUI  lacls^e  '"*' 

■   "Sprayims  for  Pro/it ' '  sad  Urf«  Sfraytafl  ichedsle. 


10  DAY 

'chardTest 


(TAHL  SPRAYERS 

We  will  ship  you  any  Barrel  Sprays 
ing  OutAt  in  our  catalog  for  a  thor- 
oagb  Ten-Days'  rttEE  Test. 

iMr^ef-from-faeMory-io-tarm  Selling  plan 
_  MvesyoQfaily^M.  If  not  greatest  bargain 
I  ypn  «vsr  saw.  return  it— test  aoaU  nothing. 
WsbMaMaarayw  C«M  ■«  ««)  Ttnlw0/J_ 


FREE  i 
TREE 

CATALOG 


MAL,OIVKV  THKKH 

Buy  dirert  (rom  mu  estslofas  at 
wholesale— it'f   the  wf*  way,  yo(i  mm 
pr<>Uot«dbjUMBlwr>l<iteKuar«iite«<>f  th« 
actual  (row«r— Frnit  Trr^n  ami  (iriiaiiM'ii- 
taU  Kniwn  in  our  MurMry.  tlia  larg<><t  ii> 
New  York,  ar«  th*  Saeat  we  haveevor  pro- 
duced in  S3  ymr%.  Sand  tnday  for  hi«  free 
wh'>laMU«  catekiciM  illurtraiod  in  ,-.i|,m 
■  ALOSKT  RMS.  *  WIKUM  OOMPAJHr 
Its  ■•!■  St.,  Baa«T{||a,  M.  f .    ij,„,. 
Hlle'f  Plonoor  Wh<>l<Miale  lfiir<KTi«>« 


GLOVER 

»Zr?.*"**  ■•f  money.      Oetoor  bdm 


CREIP 


Tl 


vrop  fell  short. 
Boy   befor 


uetoor  special  low  priess  and 


frsaM>I^L^-7  """'••y-      Oetoor  spseial  low  prices  and 
♦-.^pg— «*  ««'  puwjowa  Grawn.New  Crop  Rsdsant-d 


PEACH  &  APPLE 
TREES  2c  &  up 

«K!«ciirs  B.1!:L  "'^.ISfSo"*"  "•••**  *•  *-  ■*«'^  Tares. 
TENN.  NURSERY  CO..  Bm  27.  dewnUad,  Taaa. 


^^WlMmr  Wsstt  ^xt«w  VariPT>««  nt  es 
■  aaai  W«^„  ^"**-  I>«»'-ri,4lv.- ,«tal. 
■AMI,  PRRRv.  ««eaiv»«awB.  ■>«. 


CiBO  p*>r 
V  fr^e. 
Orl. 


Creosote  Treatment  Will  Prolong 

Life  of  Fence  Post 
Five  cents  worth  of  creosote  applied 
to    a    fence    post  will    prolong    Its    life 
many  years.     Posts  that  will  last  ordi- 
narily   but    four    or    five    years.  In    the 
ground  can  be  made  to   last  twenty  by 
treating.      The    forestr>'    department    of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College  School  of 
Agriculture  and  Experiment  Station  has 
creosoted  several  hundred  fence  posts  at 
a  cost  of  4>i.  cents  a  post. 

Woods  like  beech,  birch,  maple,  ash, 
poplar  and  others  that  are  not  ordinarily 
used  for  fence  posts,  can  be  made  as  dur- 
able as  locust  or  cedar  by  a  preservative 
treatment  with  creosote.  This  treatment 
does  not  consist  simply  In  painting  the 
post  with  creosote  or  In  dipping  it  in 
creosote.  While  these  treatments  do 
some  good  they  do  not  insure  deep  pene- 
tration of  the  creosote  Into  the  wood  or 
the  filling  of  the  cracks  aod  season 
checks. 

The  best  preservative  treatment  con- 
sists In  heating  the  posts  In  boiling  hot 
creosote  for  a  half  hour  to  an  hour  and 
then  leaving  them  in  the  tank  until  the 
liquid  has  cooled.  The  creosote  will  be 
forced  deeply  Into  the  wood  and  thus  fill 
all  checks  and  cracks  and  form  an  ex- 
terior shell  of  treated  wood  that  will  pre- 
vent rotting. 

An  old,  discarded  gasoline  drum  with 
the  top  cut  out,  set  up  so  that  a  fire  may 
be  built  beneath,  makes  an  excellent 
treating  tank  at  little  expense. 


Mean  Bii^^er,   Better  Crops 

This  new  double  cylinder   Man  Power  Sprayer 
IS  the  handiest  all-around  sprayer  on  the  market. 
Sprays   trees,   fields,  truck   and    garden   crops. 
™*7a  lor  Itself  the  flrst  arason  CTenon  a  fc\r  acrea. 

With  tbif  mscbine  you  can  do  «JI  your  ipraying  quickly,  eaiity  and  tboroufttly* 
Id  field  use  it  tprayt  four  row*  «  atirae.    QoicUy  cttanrcd  for  ofcbard  use. 

32  DifFerent    Styles 
One  for  Every  Need 

KnapMck  and  Barrel  Chitfiu.  Man.  Hnnte  ami  Knirino  Power 
for  fvfrjr  purprw.  2»  yeani'  exp«Tlen««  and  our  lann.  fn,-. 
U»ry  •nabl«  im  to  build  the  very  b«»t  apra>en»  at  tho  lowt«t 
possible  prioes. 

FREE  BOOK  'UV^'i  'L""  ""1 

m  avMa.!   av^^vra-ft  W  ht-n  to  8pni>  , 

rontaina  71   photo«rraphio  illiiHtra- 

tinnn  of  ina«>cti«  and    plant  dinpawxi 

and  Kivf^  th«>  rfin«'dv  forfarh.  AIho 

shown  our  mm  p  let**  I  inn  of  Nprayem. 

Tell  u«  what  kind  of  aprayer  you  nt^ 

or  what  you  have  to  apray  and  iwH   our 

•perial  proposition.    Write  today. 

Ttt  H.  L.  Hurtt  Mfg.  Ci..  tS6  IHrtl  St.  CiUm.T 


Bucket 
Spray 
Pump 


Spraying  Pays 

SAVES  your  crop  from  loss,  helps  tree  and  plant  to  produce  better  and 
larger  crops,  prevents  spread  of  disease,  insures  a  longer  life  for  trees  and 
alonKerKrowingtune  for  vines  each  year.  Blight  hit  potatoes  in  many 
states  in  1915— many  inillion  bushels  lost.    Spraying  would  have  saved  them. 


mtiASE 


frichide  bucket,  barrel,  power  and  potato  sprayers  in  many  sizes  snd  vari- 
ety of  eouipment  to  suit  each  m.in's  needs.  We  want  to  show  you  what  each 
one  is,  how  they  are  made  and  what  they  will  do.      Ask  your  dealer  to 


ta? 


^Cala. 


--—  — .  •"■"  '■•«-7  ate  iiidiic  diiu  wiidi  incy  wm  ao.  ASK  your  aeaier  to 
Show  vou  these  tools  and  write  us  for  booklet  describing  ail  of  them  fully. 
We  also  have  a  spraying  guide  which  we  sj'e  glad  to  send. 

BatemanMTg  Company,  Box  14       Grenloch,  N.J. 

Also  Potato  Machinery,  Garden  Tools,  Pertilixer  Distributofs,  etc; 


•«!•• 


tSI 

Fits 
Ibaftdi 


yft*' 


»Galc^ 


*r*f' 


F 


RUIT  TREES'- 


and  how  w*   UAUn  TUKM.    This  booklet  will 
-iTJif**  £?—■ ^•*"  ""•■  P*niphlet  on  IsrBAT- 

«"lS:.Jlf£?'***'  ■"•'    •WLKcnosi    of 

tb«»  boom    Men  wha  have  te»  rBVITIl««  .nTr  TBnM         """"  "'""""  •"'''**•       ^'"'   '"' 

f  a  iSSST  ^."  ■""*"*'"' **"«^"^  ^•f""  ♦»'""'««^»««  H.  S.  WILEY    Sk    SON 

LABBI.  .Halm.  Cmntmrau         C«XUC«.  N.  Y. 


SlS2r/mM5Illii^iCrf2?  JJXr^Sl*'^  •"'^  I  StPawh*l»|iV  W««t.fi«perlonn.  Oitaroc 
VSuA^ors^^yvilit^^f^Ji^J^^K'^  Msr^  '  OfcraiRfOerry  „,  «  rar«etl^^lnHn,tlna  the 
nsat  Sorwerj,  Merrin.  Mich.  Bohenlan  .Viin^rrman.     rail  Bearrn.  free.    |„  n.  Tlncl«s  ■•.  m,  rutmxitu-.  as. 
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THE    PRACTICAL   FARMER 


February  15,  1916. 


February  15.  I«36. 


\4U: 


NEVER  MIND  THE  "WAR  BRIDES" 
STICK   TO  THE   FARM 


Knickerbocker  Lime  Products  for  the  Land  are  guaranteed  to 
meet  all  State  Laws  and  United  States  Government  Requirements. 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  8ays,"there  should  not  be  a  plow  or 
spade  idle  in  this  Country  and  the  methods  of  our  Farmers  must  feed 
upon  scientific  information  in  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  tap-room  of  all  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture." 

The  Farm  is  worthy  of  the  best.  Buy  good  Lime.  It  costs  less 
than  poor  Lime.  DO  NOT  BUY  IMPURITIES  BY  THE 
TON.  The  value  of  Lime  to  correct  acidity  in  the  soil  has  been 
proven. 

Information  and  prices  upon  request. 


VVt^N 


II  Hi  H  EST 


Profit  from  Every  HiB 


'S-iVHrfi()IM 


International 
andCB&Q 
Planters 


NEXT  in  importance  to  good,  tested  seed, 
every  authority  on  corn  raising  places  good 
planting.  Evenly  spaced  hills;  the  same  number  of 
kernels  dropped  in  each  hill:  even  depth  of  planting; 
a  reliable  foot  drop  for  finishing  the  field — these  are  the  features 
demanded  of  a  planter  by  every  careful  com  raiser. 

This  is  the  standard  to  which  the  builders  of  IntematSonal  and 
C  B  ft  Q  com  planters  work,  and  excellent  planting  is  the  result 
Note,  first,  the  lubstantial  frame  and  wheels — the  foundation  of 
the  machine.  Then  see  how  simple  are  the  arrangements  that 
enable  you  to  drop  2,  3,  or  4  kernels  in  every  hill,  or  to  drill 
in  your  com  with  accurate  spacing  between  the  kernels.  The 
nse  of  an  InternatioBal  or  C  B  &  Q  com  planter  gives  you  assur- 
ance that  every  hill  of  com  on  your  farm  will  produce  its  fall 
■bare  of  corn  profit. 

Try  one  this  year.  Ask  the  local  dealers,  who  handle  these 
machines,  to  show  you  their  good  points  in  detail,  or  write 
to  us  for  complete  information  about  reliable  lateraelio— I  and 
C  B  Jb  Q  com  planters. 

htematioiial  Harrester  Company  of  America 


CHICAGO 


USA 


Ute  NATCO  Drmin  tik— Lttt  Foreror 

Parm  drainaff*  needs  durable  tite.  Oar  dnlil  tfle  torn  made  of 
best  Ohio  clay.  thoroocUr  Imw4  bamedL  Don't  lUTe  to  diff'em  np 
to  be  replaced  erery  fevr  yeani.  Write  (or  prices.  Sold  In  carload 
lot*.  AUo  manufactiurera  of  tb»  famoua  NATCO  IMPBRISHo 
A  BLR    SILO.    Natco    BnOdios:    TUe   and    Natco    8«wer«  Pip*. 

National  Fire  PreoTiaf  Compaay         •  1117  f  ultoa  BoakUi^  Pittdborvb,  PW 


^ils  &  Field  Crops 

^-s  Conducted  By  A.  E.  GRANTHAM 

Clearing  Land  of  Stumps  \Vith 
Dynamite 

LAIKD   R.   DAVIS. 

Some  time  ago  we  decided  to  try  some 
dynamite  for  removing  stumps  from  a 
piece  of  land.  The  land  had  been  clear- 
ed about  five  years,  so  the  stumps  were 
slightly  decayed,  but  were  solid.  The 
roots  were  very  hard  and  It  would  have 
been  a  difficult  job  to  remove  them  by 
hand. 

We  got  some  40  per  cent,  strength  dy- 
namite and  started  to  work.  As  the 
dynamite  costs  10  cents  a  stick,  fuse  1 
cent  per  foot,  and  caps  1  cent  each,  we 
thought  we  would  try  and  save  as  much 
as  we  could,  so  we  used  one-half  stick  to 
the  stump  where  they  were  not  too  large 
and  solid,  and  a  whole  stick  for  the  more 
difficult  ones. 

Now,  I  didn't  know  anything  about 
dynamiting,  and  being  a  boy  of  17,  I 
thought  I  would  try  it  any  way.  I  did 
not  have  the  best  of  success  at  first,  as 
I  did  not  know  where  to  put  the  dyna- 
mite; so  I  began  to  experiment  Tried 
putting  the  charge  in  deep,  as  the  hard 
ground  would  give  better  results.  This 
proved  to  be  a  fact  with  me,  as  I  have 
had  much  better  success  when  I  put  the 
charge  down  deep,  rather  than  shallow. 
I  consider  this  to  be  a  very  important 
thing,  as  It  will  save  about  25  to  50  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  of  explosives  gen- 
erally used  for  this  work. 

We  use  an  auger  about  2  feet  long  to 
bore  the  holes  and  bore  down  close  to 
the  tap  root,  and  clean  hole  out  well. 
Then  we  take  the  cap  and  insert  the 
fuse  and  crimp  the  cap  on  the  fuse  so  it 
will  not  pull  out;  take  one-half  stick  of 
dynamite  and  unfold  the  paper  at  the 
ends;  make  a  small  hole  in  the  dyna- 
mite and  set  the  cap  down  in  it;  tie  the 
paper  around  fuse;  place  the  dynamite 
in  the  hole  and  tamp  the  dirt  carefully 
around  this,  lightly  at  first,  as  you  might 
discharge  the  cap.  After  packing  tight- 
ly around  fuse  ignite  same  and  get  out 
of  the  way.  Allow  about  half  a  minute 
to  each  foot  of  fuse,  but  if  it  fails  to  ex- 
plode in  this  time,  do  not  go  back  to 
Investigate  for  several  hours. 

Weit  Virginia. 

[We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  oth- 
ers who  have  had  experience  along  this 
line. — The  Editor.] 


Queries  Answered 

Stnrtlnir  Alfalfa — T.  W.  B..  Vermont, 
wrlt«»« :  "What  are  the  probabllltieR  of  success 
or  failure  in  starting  alfalfa  by  sowing  It 
In  the  spring  In  connection  with  oats  or 
wheat  where  said  ground  was  to  be  seeded 
down  to  grass?  This  is  an  important  ques- 
tion for  me. to  so^je,  as  I  want  to  try  a  piece 
this  spring  under  ttioae  conditions." 

I  utfderstand  that  you  mean  to  sow 
the  alfalfa  along  with  the  oats  or  wheat 
in  the  spring,  as  is  usually  done  with 
grass.  If  you  do  not  sow  the  wheat  or 
oats  too  thickly  you  should  have  a  fair 
chance  of  getting  the  alfalfa  started.  If 
the  grain  is  seeded  too  heavily  the  al- 
falfa plants  will  be  crowded  and  will 
suffer  from  lack  of  air  and  moisture. 
The  chief  drawback  to  this  method  of 
seeding  is  that  the  oats  draw  very  heavi- 
ly upon  the  moisture  supplies  in  the 
soil,  so  that  at  harvest  time  the  alfalfa 
emerges  weak  and  unfitted  to  combat 
the  dry.  hot  weather  which  follows.  A 
thin  seeding  of  grain,  about  two-thirds 
the  normal  rate,  during  a  season  of  aver- 
age rainfall,  will  give  the  alfalfa,  a 
chance  to  become  established.  However, 
if  you  have  a  fair  amount  of  rainfall  in 
the  month  of  August  it  would  be  better 
to  plow  and  fit  the  land  after  the  oats 
are  removed  and  seed  in  the  latter  part 


Ua^  UIME  — 


(yiflalaA.  CROPS 


JV! 
!llilJllniirif^«l>i 


.It 


itrllioilliri 


rsPMPii 


l/|l'ill 'U.I' 


mms^l^^mi^^:::^ 


Because  MARL-LIME  ii  loluble  it  will  yield  quicker  and 

bigger  result!  than  even  ordinary  r^rbonato  of  lime. 

And  you  won't  need  m  much.  Write  today  for  loweet 

pricea,  free  test  papert,  etc. 

iMTnuranovAL  aoaicvLTVULL  cxtarotATioii 
CALEDONIA  MABI<   BRANCH 
835  Marine  Bunk  Bide,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Ymt  Land 
WoD*t  Grow  Clover 


Because 


your  so 


J  of  croppinc  Iiavtt  mUteJ 

of  it*  Phosphorus.    Raalora 

the  Phoaphorua  and  you  can  bfing  back 
the  fertility,  The  use  of  FINELY 
GROUND  ROCK  PHOSPHATE  wifl 
enable  you  to  grow  clover.  Ctorer 
aapDlies  nitrocen  ana  makes  ouer  plant 
fooa  elementa  aiTailable.  The  coal  of 
Phoephorus  !•  #1 .00  p«f  acre  per  ^ear^ 
the  profit  an  iftenmatia  clover  yt^  ol 

Ml.     Writ 
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FEDERAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Cromid  Rock  Department 
10  Bor«  ■«.  Celiunbla.  Teui. 


A  booklet  explainlBK  why  Limestone  is 
the  beat  and  moat  economical  form  of  Lime 
to  UHe— wliy  it.flhoiild  be  used— to  Increase 
eamlncs  on  the  farm— 

iSNT  FREE  UPON  BEQUSST 

CELCBRATCD 
WHITE  MARSH  LIMESTONE 

Highest  Quality,  Lowest  Price 
Recommended  by  Africultural  Kxperiment 
Stations.    Full  information  as  to  moat  eco- 
nomical way  to  purchase. 

B.  jr.  ULYINO  *  CO. 
4f  9  BaUltt  Bids.  Phlladelplila 


I 


Don  T  Vastl  Tour  Fertilizlr 


Don't  waate  yonr  lime  or  fertiliser. 
Apply  It  evenly  and  eoonomloally  with 
the  most  complete,  beet  and  cheapest 
Spreader  sold  today. 

TIE  GUARANTEE  SPIEADER 

Fully  equipped  with  patented  Bblftincclutdi, 
operated  from  seat,  and  spreadinir  attachment 
tliat  spreads  evenly  or  sows  In  rown.     Simply 
constructed  and  will  last  a  Hftttme. 
COAftAirm  MFC.  C«.^ciifiML  BaHtaerclM. 


Write  tar 
Catalsf. 


Wc  Pay 


•PBCIAI.  PRICKS. 


Cheap  Potash 

WhStevcf  aa^  Whesever  poMible  relews  Itasd  aukc 
itSTailable  br  ncinc  pare  line. 


I      ■      ■ 


It  PWC  Ceiar  leleir  Ubc.  perfectly  kyintsd,  la 
riotft  Of  paper  ba0.  Alwar*  rearff  lor  any  parpoee. 
Can  be  ttored  in  tnr  dry  place.  Can  be  tued  alae  for 
whitewatli,  orchard  aprarist*  brick  andiloae  BMMMt. 
Write  for  oar  iMue  of  fan 

OUIUS  WAURB 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 


P*rty  isilllloa  «en«lae  WmA  Pr**' 
Plmata.  Varieties:  Early  Jersey  WakeORd.  Charles- 
town  Wakefield,  Snooesslon,  Flat  Dutch,  and  Dram 
head.  Price.  600  for  fLlO:  1000  for  |L00,  postpaid  and 
tnsnred.  Ry  ex  press,  1000  at  ll.SS:  KNW  to  10,000  at  Wc: 
U.OOO  to  90.000  at  7Sc  per  1000.  Prompt  delivery  and 
good  strong  plants  guaranteed.     Write  for  catalogce. 


Ai; 


PIBI»M»VT  IPl^AUT  Ctt. 

y.  dsu,  ausd  drcesTtll*.  B.  C. 


▼▼Bllt  to  buy  yfeu  only.      Olve  description 
and  Drice.    B.  F*laoin.  B«x  754,  Claleac*.  III. 


Of  the  summer.  Seeding  with  a  nurae 
crop  is  more  likely  to  succeed  in  your 
latitude  than  farther  south, 

rtmmerclal  value?"  ^"  *"y 

Chicory  is  not  difficult  to  control  If 
the  crops  are  rotated.     The  plant  gets 
a   foothold   where  the  land   is  kept  in 
trass  for  several  seasons.    A  good  rotar 
tion   for  keeping  the   chicory   in  check 
tboTuld  include  one  or  two  tilled  crops, 
one  or  two  of  small  grain  and  one  year 
in  grass.    A  rotation  of  corn,  oats,  wheat 
and  grass  should  be  effective.     Be  sure 
your  grass  seed  Is  free  from  chicory  be- 
fore you  sow.     Chicory  roots  have  some 
value  on  the  market,  the  use  being  main- 
ly   that   of   an    adulterant.     Quotations 
show   that   the  roots  sell   for  about  $8 
per   ton. 


Acid    Phoaphat^. — W.     S      D       Ponnavi 
^anla    write.:    'I   have  be^en'^readVng  a  lufle 
took    by    a    man    in    Illinois    wb».    owns    and 
uianageB  a  farm  of  .->00  acres,  and  he  recSm 
iiiHnds   the   use   of  at    least    llMM)   pounds   per 

^eirs  U  f/  rHi*'  Af*^  Pho«phate%very  f^u? 
years.      It    Is    said    that    he   has    broueht    his 

?.V'f-    ^  V^^af    •»    your   advice    on    this    point? 

Tul\  •^^"''^•'y  "«  t"  P"t  that  amount  on  mv 
land  for  corn,  oats  and  potatoes  for  sprlnj 
c^  ops.'  I  am  putting  out  bJ  acres  o7  alf 
My   corn    land   Is   sod   and   was   manured    last 

cc,in  stubble:  some  was  manured  a  year  ahead 

:l..  "i  '^rtXIzt^.  '^'"  i*^''°-  ^^y  '«n<l  here  pro- 
du.es  from  3o  to  .15  bushels  of  o«t«,  i.-;  to 
^.>  bushels  of  wheat  and  tUl  to  80  bushels  of 
whP»  ***"*,  *K ''*'  depending  on  the  season  some- 
*lv,  have   no   money   to   waste,    but    If    I 

fHt  sure  that    1   would  get  the  proper  returns 

woulS  nnr  "^  «''?"l,f"  P"t  «t  on-^^^ff  c'o'uV"! 
1   would  not  expect  all  my  pay  the  first  vcnr 
Am  willlnir  to  wait  If  I  can  get  ln?o  a  ^,>Jr 
cf   m^*  improvement.;     I  might  say  that  part 
<;f  my  oats  will  go  Into  grass  and  part  wll 
Ko   into   wheat    this  year.*  The    16    per   cen 

113'  ,iS?"tr  Yer."'"-"   *""    "*•   -'""^•'^"^  -- 
Nearly  all  eastern  soils  are  different 
iii    phosphoric   acid.       In   other   words, 
grain  crops  are  generaUy  limited  by  the 
iHck  of  available  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
soil.     It  would  appear  good  practice  to 
use    1000    pounds    per    acre    each    four 
years,  or  250  pounds  per  year,  providing 
cne    is    carefully    saving   and    applying 
what    manure    he    is    able    to    produce. 
Then,  too,  the  success  of  this  undertak- 
ing will  be  governed  largely  by  the  kind 
or  rotation  you  follow;  clovers  must  be 
grown  to  supply  the  soil  with  humus  and 
liitrogen.      All    stable    manure    is    poor 
riant  food,  since  It  contains  considerably 
more  nitrogen  and  potash  than  it  does  of 
I'hosphorlc    acid.      Hence    each    ton    of 
manure  should  be  supplemented  by  120 
to  160  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  in  order 
to  give  a  better  balance  of  plant  food 
Ingredients.     With  liming,  a  rotation  of 
'I ops  including  a  clover  sod  to  be  turned 
under  each  year  and  the  use  of  stable 
manure  supplemented  by  the  phosphoric 
acid,  one  has  taken  a  long  step  toward 
permanently   building   up   the   soil. 


Preliminary   returns   from   practically 
all  operating  sugar  factories  in  the  Unlt- 
<'U  States  indicate  a  production  of  866,- 
200  short  tons  of  sugar  during  the  cur- 
^■ent    campaign.      The    area    harvested 
J  mounted  to  624.000  acres,  and  the  beeU, 
C  462,000  short  tons.     This  is  the  largest 
acreage  and  tonnage  of  beets  ever  har- 
vested   in    the    United    States,    and    the 
»ugar    production    exceeds    the    highest 
ri^ecedlng  crop,  that  of  1913,  by  nearly 
333.000  tons. 


THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


John  Deere  Syracuse  Plows 

The  Plows  with  Perfect  Fitting  Parts 

C  YRACUSE  ahar*.  fit  pTf«:tly-«ttr.  .har^  ^  o« 

7^  '*       ""*»«»**»  •>«>*»'  »•  formed  betwMn  shar*  and 

moldboard  and  shar*  draws  up  anu«ly  to  its  placa. 

RememlMr  that  Syracuse  cast  sharM  ara  chillMl 
thrt>uffhout  thair  antira  cutting  adc*  and  point. 
Tha  under  aide  of  point  and  cutting  adc*  is  also 
chilled  -of  vit«:  importance  in  preserving  the  proper 
pitch  and  extending  the  period  of  usefulness. 

Two  bolts  in  the  share  instead  of  one  and  there  ia 
a  nb  on  baclc  of  share  that  strengthens  share  and 
standard.  Lug  holds  moldboard  and  share  closely 
together. 

in  addition  John  Deere  Syracusa  Plows  mr*  built 
with  long  handles,  which  produce  steady  running 
qualities  and  make  the  plow  handle  easily. 

Write  us  for  free  literature  on  tha  1361  series— 
chilled  plows,  left  hand,  that  work  well  in  sandy  and 
gravelly  aoils  as  well  as  in  loam,  turn  sod  perfectly 
and  have  sufficient  curvature  to  pulverize  in  stubbia 
land. 

Also  the  1878  series,  a  complete  line  of  right  and 
left  hand  cast  beam  chilled  plows;  the  SUl  series, 
sloping  landside  chilled  plows  and  the  16 series  hillside 
plows,  light  weight  and  clean  turning. 


John  Deere  Spreader 

The  Spreader  with  the  Beater  on  the  Axle 

QNLY  hip  h^h  to  tha  top.     WhaaU  out   of  way 

V>'  when  loading.      Mounting   tha   baata,    on   ThI 


•mU  is  patantMl.     Writ,  for  Spader  hoMmt. 
Three  escluaivw  John  Deere  Spreader  faaturaei 
Boater   on    the   a>la— nothing    •§••   fifc.  it. 
RevoWng  Rake— load  moving  back  to  beater 
revolve,  the  rake.    Draft  actually  Uss.    Even 
spread  certain— no  bunching. 

Ball  Bearing  Eccentric  Apron  Drive— requires 
no  attention.  Performs  wonders  in  tha 
working  of  tha  spreader. 
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John  Deere  Corn  Planter 

Tho  Accurate  "Natural  Drop"  Planter 


A  ^-9^'^''^~^««««»^  it  haa  tha  ^Natural-Selec- 
'^  tion"  drop— an  improvamant  over  all  other 
mathods. 

.  ^  Surface  of  hopper  bottom  and  openinga 
«•  /^  «•"•  are  oblk|ue.  or  sloping.  Tha  kamala 
naturally  move  toward  and  fill  tha  oella. 

A  fuB— irariabia  drop  plantar.     Planta  two,  three 

rf?"' !**Tr.l*  ■•  ««^'^-*ll  you  do  to  changa  num- 
ber in  tha  hill  U  to  move  foot  lavar. 

.  ^!r*  *■*•"«*•  ▼•rf««I,  and  changa  from  hilling 
to  drilling  or  back  to  hUIing  made  Just  aa  easily. 

^All  com  plates  for  this  planter  have  16  cells.  Thera- 
iore.  tha  same  drilling  distances  are  obtained  with  ona 
Plata  aa  can  be  secured  on  other  plantara  that  require 
a.  la  and  16  call  pUtes. 

"•^  t«ara  ara  always  in  mesh  and  can  be  shifted  at 
•rnr  time  (even  when  in  operation)  to  changa  drop  or 
villmg  distances. 

InvMUgato  the  John  Deere  tip.«ver  hoppers,  quick 
ifatachabla  furrow  openers,  underhung  reel  and  diac 
marker  without  rope. 

Write  for  free  booklet,  "More  and  Batter  Com." 


John  Deere  Two- Way  Plow 
Steel  Frame- Patent  Auto  Foot  Frame-Shift 

IJIGHLY  practical  and  convenient  for  working  aoU 

-..-  ■"*"*»»»*«*»~«»*on  on  hillsides  or  elsewhere.  Also 

ir!^,*?»J!r  Vi**'::^'^  l^ragular  shaped  piacaa  of  Und 
or  any  other  kind  of  plowing. 

Slight  foot  prassuro  awing,  frame  and  moves  work- 
ing plow  tho  degree  required.     Patented. 

•I^*'*!:;^**''!^^'*^*-^''^^''*'*'*^***-  Each 
plow  independent  of  othar-each  has  own  depth 
raguUting  Uver  and  lifting  device. 

Writ*  for  boohUl.  i 


John  Deere  DifC  Harrow 

The  Flexible  Spring  Pressure  Disc 

M^yoa.  B— tha  only  «Bse  that  cuts  at  even  depth 
ita  entire  width.  It  haa  m  patented  spring 
prassure  lever.  With  this  lavar.  presaure  can  bo 
regulated  at  inner  ends  of  gangs  to  cut  out  dead 
furrows  or  disc  ridgaa  without  burying  tha  harrow. 

hUlsidea  or  in  overUpping.  The  g.n,rs  ara  indepen- 
dent of  each  other  and  can  be  given  the  proper  angia 
to  work  right  under  auch  conditiona. 

Write  for  free  booklet.  "Bigger  Crops  from  Better 
Seed  Beds.'* 


pOOKFREE 

D  mants ' 

implemen 
idChilU 


John  Deere  Dealers  Evenrwhere 

Better  Farm  Implamcnto  and  How  to  Use  Them 

^166  page  reference  book— tella  all  about  a  camplate  line  of  farm  Imstla. 

•Ttrri^irircL?'.^^*.'"-  A  praci^i  an^^ssJdrJr?^: 


•-  n^ST^W^L*^/*"'  •T?.*!!r  "»•'»»  «»  them,     A  practi^l  TTTTTrlops'Ji 

Alfalfa  and  Beet  Tools  t 


'jo^Ufi^ 


^^J 


The 


r«^oe 


ToothHarro^/TistOT  Plows'^^LTcdltltlltLr'  Dt-JliTi^J^^T*  'TZ'V  * "^•L*"*'.^**** 

on.  who   atata.   what   apaail   impla^u   ho  &t^:;US^£.»:S  Si  fc  J:^^^  I  ^^COOO  I^^JH^ 

_        John  Deere,  MoUne,  Illinois 


QiMmy 


H**^ 


or 


!;?«r? 


A  Book  Worth  Reading 

to  *il^d *•?!;!  In  this  Issne  an  s«lvertl«er  off«»rs 
"'  B«»nd  free  an  84-paffp  book,  "('orn  •  Th«> 
Foundation  of  Profl{ab%  F^Sinng."  '  ^SilS 
ar^ ^J"  ."«*'"«'»  'or  practical  faFmers  who 
frrw*.1T*"«  ''^'l?-  '^  t*""  In  «  P<««n.  straight, 
to  k^now  "^il  ***5  '"y  things  you  mo«t  want 
k..w  to  ;«,*JL,'*'L **»•!;*  ^^  "P****  yo"«-  rows: 

ShoI^*'5i  '"    ""^fh'  *»'"•     ^^'^    fertilizer 
ytay  *   discussed   in   a    sensible,    helpful 

DoJt^^f«"'*»».**^*   •<»^ertlfi€ment   and    wHte  a 
»Pt  til  **•   ^***    manufacturer,   not    to  us,   and 

foo  during  the  coming  aeason.— Adv. 


^„/  £™".?'**«^''  *o  permit  teaUng  for  purity 
and  growth.  We  allow  rtturn  of  uiiMtfaifictory 
■eea-rpfundmooey— payfreif^ht  Th«  early  buyer, 
nthis  year  of  seed  scarcltj-gets  hent  qnalltlen- 
lowest  prlcea.  If  you  avHl  fUM  teed*  of  anr  kind, 
write  toTfrre  eataloo  and  »ample».  Do  It  today. 
*.  ■-  mtmUM,  he^      Ummnmt,  Lame.  C:,  Fa. 


*7LT2?'7S.  '*''  '^  ^"^  Mtcst  trasgs  book 
r  siao  o^     Bm  499  oummS.  iovm 


We  waBt 


-  ta 

.; UC    BO. 

-———.-.  eellectlwi.    We 
tes.t  vari«tisa-eae 


kets  Seeds-lOc 


,  POTATOES  WANTED 

for  market  prices  and  tarma.      CIIBBA  #-  hma 


:^j>i 


All  new  yarietJea.  Largest  yleldera  known. 
Best  quality.  Prices  low. New  C^tolv>jf  fV«o. 

O.  A.  READ,  ■m4*«  Ei..  rsram  rkarl««t«.  Tt. 


FOR   SALE-^^o"   PfM-aii 

JEmBTB  dc  MOMS,       «OI.  Aftho 


Varieticii. 
hmthal. 
OHO,  B.  C. 


W^S8u^":s£!!^S 


Farm  AeenU  Read 


^Sim  *'•*'' ly  "St  of  farm  bayeta  oontamplatlag  par^ 


J>«0,  a  cSositr  eoOeetiea  ef  6M*er  « 
•wtfaa  w.  Mad  rebate  dteck  fsr  Me. 
wory'.laertaseds.  ^  i^^ 

■IMN  nil.11111  Cti,  H4  MMB  St. 


WitbtkisM 
bigeataisgc 


firoadwajr,  New  York;  Laad  T\Xi»  mig.. 


PMldaipbla. 

■'■5  \^: 


BUT  ff  ""^^^ 


IWk;.  Alfalfa.  Chwen 


WMLESALE 


C.  N.  ROBIMSOM  A  BltO. 
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Make  Your  Wife  Happy 

With  Running  Water  in  Your  Home 

A  good  water  supply  will  lighten  her  work.      Bring  health,  comfort 

and  pleasure  for  the  whole  family.     Furnish  plenty  of  water  for 

bath,  laundry,  kitchen  and  lawn.    Goulds  Water  Systems  have 

been  carefully  planned  for  country  homes  by  expert  engineers 

—backed  by  fe  years*  experience.     You  can  draw  plenty 

of  water  from    spring,   stream    or    well  with  one  of 


'OULDSPUMP^ 


WHtc 

for  tills 

Book. 


# 


€y^W0 


TOR  EVERY  SESWICEl 

Our  handsome  Book,  **Water  Supply  for  the 

Country  Home"  fully  explains  how  you  can 

install  a  complete  water  system  in  house 

and  bams.    We  will  help  you  select  the 

riRht  equipment.    Send  today  for  this 

instructive  book,  free.  Write  Dept.  D 

Tbe  Goulds  Mfg.  Co« 

Main  Office  and  Works : 

Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Branehea : 

New  York  Boston 

Pittsburgh    Chicago 

Philadelphia 

Houston 

Atlanta 


Turn  6o(/l.OJ ' 


Fijnire 
16:n 
•Pyramid"  Pump 


Buy  From 
Mfrs.  Direct 


eabie  Iron  Kange* 


Write 
Kala- 
mazoo  cata- 
lotr  showing  GOO 
Btyles   and  sizes  of 
stoves  and  ranKea— none 
laetter   made  —  cash    or 
easy  payments— 30 
days'    trial  — 860 
days*  approval  test 
— IIOO.OTO  guaranty . 
Wa  piy  Irtitlii  *U  abi^ 
withM  24  kn.  Writ*  te- 
d^r.«>kfarCil.ta.l94 

KalanaKoo  Stove  Co. 

Mfr...  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


::     Direct  to  You 


HHer  THal 


Indoor  Closet 


Yes,  you  may  keep 
this  new   Edison  —  and 

vuur  ciiulco  oT  i co^^i' J^  LkjOj  for  oiity  a  single  uoi!«ir« 
Pay  the  balance  at  rate  of  only  a  few  cents  a  day. 

Cmaa  Wf^lff  1'ry  the  new  Edison  in  your 

MmrnfC  m  m  mmmU  own  home  bcfor.  irou  deride  to 
buy.  Have  all  the  nrweet  entertainmenU.  Elntertain  your 
frieoda.    We  Will  .end  it  to  you  without  a  penny  down. 

.nr-lfAlVwInv '•'**•'' '!**[.■''*«"<*'**'''  S"""*/""' 
•  vvalaC  aVlSM^  name  and  add-eaa  (or  our  new  bouk 

and  pieturea  of  new  Edison  phonoaraph..    No  obligation.. 

r.  K.  BABOON,  Ediaon  FkoHOf/raph  ZHmtributorB 

43«a  UlMM  Bloek. CM— e.  Illtaola 


More  Comfortable  Health- 
ful and  Convenient  than 
the  Ont-Door  Privy 

Elii 


invalida. 


Eliminat<^a  tbe  opon  vault  and 

ool,  breeding    places    for   serins. 

_iavo  a   warm,    sanitary,    oaorleaa 

toilet  right  in  your  house.  No  going 

out   in   oold  weathor.     A   boon   to 

Endorsed  by  State  Boards  of  Health. 


ABSOLUTELY   ODORLESS 

Put  It  Anywhora  In  Tha  Houaa 

The  germa  ore  killed  by  a  chemical  prooeaa  In 
water  in  the  container,  which  you  empty  once  a 
mouth.  Absolutely  no  odor.  No  more  trouble 
to  empty  than  dishwater.  Oltviet  absolutely 
gnarantood.  Write  for  full  description  and  price. 

ROWE  SANITARY  MFB.  CO.  210  lOWE  BLOO.,  DETROIT, 

Ask  about  the  Ro-Ran  Wa«heta»d--Hot  and  Cold      HICM. 

Running  Water  Without  Phmblnc  


FREE 


96  ExquisHe 
Wall  Paper 
Samples 


write  OS  a  postal  todar . 

Let  us  mail  you  this  bii{ 

bookof  the  vary  latest.  .  „  , 

up-to..date  New  York  etylea  Id  wall-papera -•  the  moet  beantlful 

Katterns  shown  in  many  years.    IXm't  select  ynur  paper  until  you 
avoeeen  thrm.    Beautify  your  entire  home  and  dolt  at  small  oust. 
Our  remarkably  low  prices  begin  at  3a  foraaouble  rull. 

38a  pai30ru  a  big  room 

Thie  bic  new  book  tells  how  you  can  do  th* 
work  youraelf  .quickly  and  easily,  making 
the  parlor,  dining  room,  bedrooms  ana 
hall  brighter,  cneerier,  enUrely  new. 
Don't  miss  these  96  original  patterns  we 

-ssJt^Sir.-i'sk^^raiite^k!'^ 

818  Storeo  Bldg..  New  York 


TheMnii|iu|$eaet 

rl^BITtS 

Prize  soap  must  be 
perfect  in  Quality,  ap- 
pearance and  cleans- 
ing results— and  the  iSyJ,, 
secret  of  successful   toowi 
soap  is 

BABBin'S 


In  thm  Now  Cmm   wMi 
mimiHhPrvOti'Top 

Babbitt's  Pure  Lye  has 
been  used  in  thousands  of 
homes  for  years    because  it 
always  comes  up  to  expectations. 
B.  T.  Babbitt,  well  known  as  a  manufac- 
turer of  quality  soaps  for  the  past  79  years,  puts 

. his  reputation  back  of  every  can  of  Babbitt's 

Pure  Lye  and  makes  it  always  live  up  to  the  slogan: 

"Highest  In  Strength,  But  NOT  In  Priee 


tf 


Babbitt's  Pure  Lye  is  packed  in  the  new  ^a. 
with  two  covers.  Pry  off  the  first  to  sift  Fry 
off  the  second  to  empty  quickly. 

Do  not  accept  tubttUutet  and  endanger  th*  qualitu  of  your  •omp, 

••autlful  and  uaaful  pr«a««tta  mrm  fivan  trom 
tor  Trad*  Marha  out  from  BabMti* a  lakalo. 
••«»4   for   liluatrat*4    PromKim    Catalog. 

B.  T.  BABBITT  -  NEW  YORK 

lllllllllllllll 


%^ 


■t^ 


This  ia  the  farm  women's  own  department — for  them  and  by  them.  It  it  devoted  to  the  diacuaaion  of 
topica  of  everyday  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  fantily.  The  Practical  Farmer  invite* — and 
oxpecta — you  not  only  to  write  your  experiencea  on  the  topica  under  diacusaioa,  but  alao  to  propoao 
topica  for  future  diacuaaiona.  The  best  letter  published  herein  each  issue  will  be  awarded  a  prize  of 
one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cenU.     Address 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


March  1. — Tell  of  the  Plans  You  Have  for 
Making  the  Home  Garden  This  Year.  De- 
scribe In  Detail  the  Methods  Employed  to 
Secure  a  Succession  of  Fresh  vegetables 
from  Spring  Until  Frost. 

March  15. — Tell  In  Detail  How  You  Make 
lUitter. 

April  1. — Give  Receipt  for  Y'our  Favorite 
Way  of  Preparing  Rhubarb.  Tell  How 
Yoii  Serve  Asparagus  and  Give  Receipt  for 
Any  Dressing  You  May  Use. 


All  contributiona  to  thm  Exchangm  mutt  reach 
ua  at  Imaat  IS  daya  bmforo  thm  datm  of  iaaum  in 
which  thm  topic  ta  to  bm  diacuaamd. 


Tell  in  Detail  How  You  Handle  Your  Flock 
When  Once  They  Start  to  Lay.  Do  You 
Keep  Pullets  Only,  or  Hens  as  Well? 
When  do  You  Dispose  of  the  Male  Birds  ? 

Mrs.  W.  R.,  Olive  Hill,  Ky.— We  are 
practical  farmers,  making  our  living 
from  our  acres  and  our  chickens.  Our 
birds  are  selected  for  utility.  They  must 
make  good  in  the  way  of  eggs  and  broil- 
ers. We  are  careful  in  selecting  the 
fowls  that  are  to  be  kept  for  winter  lay- 
ers. '  We  depend  upon  18-months-old 
hens  and  very  early  pullets  for  winter 
egg  production,  and  these,  with  proper 
care  and  feeding,  produce  a  maximum 
yield  when  eggs  are  high  in  price.  We 
make  an  early  selection  of  our  laying 
stock,  selling  off  all  the  undesirable 
birds.  Thus  we  get  uniform  fowls  of 
the  right  age,  and  it  is  necessary  that 
they  be  properly  fed  so  they  will  reach 
the  laying  stage  at  the  right  season.  We 
give  our  hens  and  pullets  free  range  and 
they  gather  bugs,  worms  and  green  food 
and   get  plenty   of  outdoor^exercise. 

fi^or  their  grain  Fatlon  we*fefed  whole 
wheat,  cracked  corn,  oats  and  sorghum 
seed.  We  sometimes  feed  a  mixture  com- 
posed of  beef  scraps,  bone  meal,  a  little 
charcoal  and  wheat  middlings.  Lime  is 
kept  where  they  have  free  access  to  it. 
When  snow  covers  the  ground  we  place 
a  trough  of  grit  where  hey  can  help 
themselves.  We  place  dust  boxes  in 
their  scratching  sheds.  The  dust  is  com- 
posed of  wood  ashes  with  a  quantity  of 
sulphur  and  tobacco  dust  mixed  in.  This 
dust  bath  keeps  our  birds  free  from  lice 
and  mites.  In  cold  weather  we  put  red 
pepper  in  their  drinking  water  and  we 
have  found  that  this  prevents  roup.  We 
mix  salts  in  their  feed— a  tablespoonful 
to  every  20  birds  put  in  their  mash  three 
times  a  week.  This  will  prevent  the 
cholera.  We  sell  off  the  young  male 
birds  when  old  enough  for  broilers.  As 
soon  as  the  breeding  season  is  over  we 
sell  all  the  cocks  to  people  In  the  nearby 
country,  and  in  February  we  purchase 
yearling  cocks  from  some  reliable  poul- 
tryman  and  we  find  that  this  pays  us. 
We  keep  but  one  breed,  the  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  Our  broilers  and  fresh  eggs 
go  to  a  s61ect  trade  in  nearby  cities.  We 
manage  to  make  our  chicken  farming 
pay  well. 


Mrs.  I.  i;.  B.,  Franklinville,  N.  Y. — 
I  never  let  my  laying  hens  out  In  the 
snow,  but  keep  them  shut  In  from 
autumn  until  spring.  I  keep  the  hen 
house  warm,  with  plenty  of  fresh  air  in 
It.  but  no  drafts,  and  keep  It  and  the 
hens  free  from  lice  with  a  good  louse  ex- 
terminator. I  feed  In  the  morning  a  lit- 
tle grain  In  the  litter,  then  about  four 
or  five  quarts  of  dry  mash  to  50  hens;  at 
noon  I  give  them  whatever  green  feed  I 
have — I  like  cabbages  best;  a  half  bushel 
Is  about  the  right  quantity  for  50  hens. 
In  the  afternoon  I  feed  them  mixed 
grains  In  the  litter.  The  scratching 
around  to  get  their  feed  at  night  warms 
them  up  well  before  they  go  to  roost. 

I  like  shavings  better  than  straw  for 
Utter,  as  there  is  no  danger  of  gathering 
dampness  and  so  last  longer.  I  always 
warm  the  drinking  water  for  the  laying 
hens,  aod  keep  oyster  shell  and  grit 
where  they  can  get  them.  I  cull  my  flock 
two  or  three  times  a  year,  picking  out 
the  unprofitable  birds.  I  keep  yearling 
and  two-year-old  hens  as  well  as  pullets. 
I  find  my  two-year-old  hens  lay  nearly 


j  as  well  as  my  pullets.  I  have  had  a  few 
'  that  laid  better.  I  keep  no  male  birds 
'  with  them,  and  dispose  of  the  male  birds 
lu  my  breeding  pens  as  soon  as  the 
hatching  season  is  over,  if  I  do  not  In- 
tend to  keep  them  for  another  year.  I 
keep  my  hen  houses  clean;  as  the  litter 
Is  dry  I  sweep  It  up  and  carry  It  out. 

A.  E.  G.,  Narvon,  Pa. — First  of  all 
you  must  have  a  good,  warm  and  dry 
house  for  your  hens,  with  plenty  of  sun- 
shine and  fresh  air,  but  no  drafts.  We 
give  them  all  the  water  they  will  drink, 
and  also  provide  a  dust  bath  and  grit. 
In  the  morning  we  feed  grain  thrown 
in  litter  so  they  must  scratch  for  It  to 
give  them  exercise.  At  noon  we  give 
them  a  warm  mash.  Small  potatoes  and 
potato  parings  are  boiled  and  mixed  in 
their  mash.  Their  evening  feed  consists 
of  corn  on  the  cob,  enough  so  they  can 
go  to  roost  with  well  filled  crops,  as  a 
half  starved  hen  will  not  lay.  We  keep 
a  laying  mash  before  them  all  the  time 
so  they  can  eat  all  they  want.  It  Is 
composed  of  beef  and  fish  scraps,  gluten 
meal,  cotton  seed  meal,  oil  cake  meal, 
alfalfa  meal,  wheat  bran,  wheat  mid- 
dlings, corn  meal,  ground  grain  screen- 
ings, oat  chop  and  hominy  feed.  We 
also  give  them  some  mangel  beets  and 
turnips.  Freshly  ground  bones  are  very 
good  for  them,  but  we  are  not  able  to 
get  them  for  our  hens.  We  are  careful 
not  to  do  anything  that  would  cause  an 
excitement  among  them.  The  litter  is 
removed  occasionally  and  replaced  with 
clean  straw  or  dry  leaves  and  more  add 
ed  to  it  about  every  week.  We  keep 
both  pullets  and  hens,  but  In  separate 
houses,  as  they  lay  mord-«s^.|he  -s^c 
ond  and  third  years. 

Mrs.  H.  R.,  New  Paris,  Pa. — I  feed 
my  chickens  as  a  scratch  feed,  wheat 
and  oats,  and  occasionally  some  buck- 
wheat. In  the  evening  I  feed  corn.  I 
keep  plenty  of  clean  water  before  them 
all  the  time.  I  always  make  the  water 
warm  before  giving  it  to  them.  I  keep 
their  drinking  vessels  clean  and  occa- 
sionally add  a  lump  of  lime  to  their 
water,  which  1  believe  tends  to  keep 
tbem  healthy.  I  keep  oyster  shell  and 
pearl  grit  before  them  at  all  times.  I 
also  give  them  coal  ashes  and  It  Is  sur- 
prising how  they  pick  the  cinders  all 
out.  I  find  an  essential  thing  to  keep 
hens  laying  Is  to  keep  their  house  clean, 
also  keep  plenty  of  litter  in  their  house, 
which  will  require  them  to  scratch  for 
their  feed.  I  give  my  chickens  all  the 
scraps  from  the  table,  meat  and  plenty 
of  green  stuff,  such  as  cabbage,  beets  or 
sprouted  oats.  I  always  mix  their  mash 
with  sour  milk  or  butter  milk,  which 
takes  the  place  of  a  part  of  the  dfeat 
scraps.  I  keep  year-old  hens  as  well  as 
pullets,  and  find  It  pays.  I  sell  the 
male  birds  as  soon  as  they  are  of  a  mar- 
ketable size,  thereby  getting  them  off  of 
the  feed,  and  young  chickens  early  in 
the  summer  bring  a  better  price. 


Mrs.  W.  D.  D.,  Burkeville,  Va.  —  I 
push  my  hens  through  their  molting  sea 
son,  and  keep  my  pullets  growing  steadi 
ly  so  they  are  ready  to  begin  in  the  early 
fall,  and  am  never  without  eggs  to  sell 
from  a  flock  of  fifty  hens.  So  my  treat- 
ment Is  for  all  the  year  rather  than  for 
any  special  season.  An  abundance  of 
the  right  sort  of  food,  good  shelter,  and 
freedom  from  Insect  pests  will  generally 
cover  about  all  that  is  necessary  in  the 
treatment  of  a  laying  flock.  But  first 
be  sure  that  you  have  good  hens.  Mine 
have  free  range  with  plenty  of  alfalfa 
and  other  growing  crops  within  easy 
reach;  and  In  addition  I  have  a  winter 
crop  of  turnips  and  mustard  sown  in  the 
garden,  and  the  hens  are  fed  all  they 
will  eat  of  these.  They  have  one  heavy 
feed  of  corn  a  day.  and  all  the  skim  milk 
they  will  drink,  with  a  wet  mash  of 
boiled  potatoes,  turnips  and  scraps 
thickened  with  bran  or  middlings,  or  of 
middlings  with  a  little  beef  meal.  They 
are  kept   free  from   vermin,   and  hare 
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plenty  of  clean  nest  boxes,  which  are 
painted  inside  and  out  with  crude 
petroleum.  Last  year,  though  I  used  a 
number  of  the  hens  for  hatching  and 
rearing  broods,  they  averaged  a  fraction 
over  150  eggs  each  under  the  above 
conditions. 

I  sell  eggs  for  hatching  and  stock  for 
breeding  purposes,  and  am  interested  in 
vitality  and  quality,  rather  than  in  a 
record-breaking  yield.  Hence  I  keep 
many  yearling  and  2-year-old  hens,  if 
they  are  the  correct  type  and  have 
proved  themselves  good  producers.  And 
I  never  set  or  sell  my  pullets'  eggs  until 
they  have  laid  at  least  one  or  two  sit- 
tings, as  I  believe  constant  breeding 
from  immature  stock  is  a  bad  practice. 
My  young  cockerels  are  sold  for  breed- 
ers, except  such  as  are  lacking  in  type, 
or  are  off  in  color;  these  are  sold  on  the 
local  market  about  Thanksgiving.  My 
breeding  stock  is  sold  principally  during 
the  fall  and  winter  months.  I  begin 
selling  the  oldest  ones  in  September,  and 
sometimes  have  orders  as  late  as  March. 
After  January  I  separate  all  the  surplus 
cockerels  from  the  flock,  shutting  them 
up  by  themselves  and  allowing  only 
those  that  I  keep  for  myself  to  run  with 
the  hens. 

A.  B.  L.,  White  River  Junct.,  Vt.— 
Some  of  our  hens  are  laying  all  the  time, 
80  we  feed  well,  summer  and  winter.  We 
keep  oyster  shell  before  them  all  the 
time,  and  give  them  a  bran  mash  every 


day,  which  we  moisten  with  mllk;-.tWa 
we  scald  In  the  winter  time,  so  they  can 
have  it  warm,  which  they  like  very 
much.  Our  flock  of  75  hens  have  the 
milk  from  one  cow.  Sometimes  we  make 
it  into  a  curd  for  them,  which  takes  the 
place  of  meat  with  them  and  they  like 
it  as  well.  We  also  give  them  milk  to 
drink  for  a  change. 

We  feed  about  half  oats  and  half  corn, 
,  and  usually  give  them  some  wheat  once 
a  day,  even  when  it  is  as  high  as  It  Is 
now.  $2.40  per  100  lbs.  We  think  It 
pays  well  In  returns,  and  we  have  the 
credit  of  knowing  how  to  feed  for  eggs 
and  are  the  envy  of  our  neighbors  when 
eggs  are  40  to  50  cents  per  dozen. 

We  have  a  regular  market  for  eggs, 
supplying  drug  stores  as  well  as  a  few 
private  families. 

We  usually  keep  about  half  pullets, 
using  markers  on  their  legs,  so  as  to  be 
sure  and  keep  the  oldest  birds  killed  off 
and  marketed.  We  dispose  of  the  male 
birds  early  in  the  fall — in  August  and 
September — when  we  get  a  good  price 
for  them. 


The  article  regarding  home  soap  mak- 
ing which  was  inspired  by  the  results 
of  our  home  soap  making  contest  (the 
prize  awards  in  which  were  awarded  in 
our  Issue  of  Feb.  1st),  was  unfortunately 
crowded  out  of  this  Issue.  It  will  appear 
in  an  early  issue. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  be  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  most  practical  styles  for 
ladies,  misses,  and  children,  we  have  made  arrangements  to  supply  our  readers  with  perfect- 
fittng,  seam  allowing  patterns  at  the  price  of  10  cents  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions 
for  making,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each  pattern.  When 
ordering  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  write  your  name  and  address  in  full,  let  us  know  the  number 
and  size  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  nend  in  cents  for  each  number.  Address  all  orders  to 
FASHION  DEPARTMENT,  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


7536.— Ladies'  shirtwaist.  Cut  in 
sizes  34  to  42  inrhefl  biist  measure.  Any 
of  the  pretty  flowered  materials  can  be 
used  to  make  this  waist. 

7543. — Children's  dress.  Cut  In  sizes 
2.  4  and  6  years.  The  dress  closes  at 
the  front  underneath  a  box  plait. 

7555. — Oirls*  dress.  Cut  in  sizes  6  to 
14  years.  The  dress  consists  of  a  sepa- 
rate blouse  and  plain  skirt. 

7392.— Boys'  suit.  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4, 
6  and  8  years.  The  suit  may  have  long 
or  short  sleeves  and  may  be  made  with 
or  without  suspender  straps. 

7537.— I.jidier/  shirtwaist.  Cut  in 
sizes  34  to  42  Inches  bust  measure.  I^ng 
or  short  sleeves  may  be  used. 


7534.— Ladies'  dress.  Cut  in  sizes  34 
to  42  Inches  bust  meastire.  The  closing 
is  at  the  front  and  the  skirt  has  three 
gores. 

7553.— Ladles'  skirt.  Cut  In  sizes  22 
to  32  Inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt 
may  be  made  with  or  without  applied 
yokes  and  with  high  or  regulation  waist 
line. 

7418. — Misses'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  14 
to  20  years.  Plaid  and  plain  materials 
are  used  to  make  this  dress. 

7542.— Ladles'  skirt.  Cut  In  sizes  22 
to  30  inches  waist  measure.  This  skirt 
is  cut  in  two  gores  and  is  perfectly  plain. 

7565.->-La<lles'  apron.  Cut  in  one 
size.  Any  of  the  pr«ttv  flowered  ma- 
^riiil9,9an  be  used  for  this  apron.  . 


\ 


S9  t^i^  '^^  Favorite  Table  Syrup  From 
lfy.,y^^  Maine  to  California 

THIS  MORNING— thousands  of  men,  women  and  children  break- 
£BSted  on  crisp  griddle  cakes  and  Karo— the  great  table  syrup  of 
this  country. 
There's  no  syrup  quite  so  good  or  so  popular  as  Karo  for  waffles,  hot 
biscuits,  corn  bread — every  kind  of  bread. 

In  cooking,  too,  preserving,  in  making  desserts  and  candies,  clever 
housewives  are  finding  Karo  a  wonderful  help.  The  Corn  Products 
Cook  Book  tells  how.     There  is  a  free  copy  for  you,  send  for  it. 

Housekeepers  nowadays  order  Karo  by  the  dozen  cans  to  avoid 
running  short 

Karo  Premium  Aluminum  Griddle  to  Karo  Users 
At  Less  Than  Half  Price 

Send  us  the  labels  from  50  cents  worth  of  Karo  snd  85  cents  in  stamps 
or  money  order  and  youll  get  this  $2.25  Solid  Aluminum  Griddle  by 
parcel  post  prepaid. 

Women  who  have  used  this  Aluminum  Griddle  say  they  would  never 
go  back  to  the  ordinary  kind. 

Remember,  it  needs  no  greasing— doesn't  smoke.  Can't  rust;  does 
not  chip;  and  is  really  easy  to  keep  clean  and  bright  on  both  sides.  It 
heats  uniformlyover  entire  baking  surface  — every  cake  well  done  all  over. 

Get  the  Karo  from  your  grocer  and  send  for  one  of  these  Griddles  at  once. 
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CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  COMPANY 
DepL  203  New  York  P.  O.  Box  161 


GREATER  WASHING  ECONOMY 

FOR  PRACTICAL  FARMER  READERS 

Isn't  the  regular  family  waHhlug  too  hard?  Don't  you 
dread  the  extra  bouse  cleaniug  wanh  and  put  It  otT  imtll  It 
must  be  done?  The  lace  curtains,  woolen  blankets  and 
heavy  qulltR,  comforters,  etr.,  come  In  for  their  share.  Were 
you  ever  able  to  make  a  good  Job  of  them  by  washboard 
methodH?  Have  you  not  oflen  wished  for  some  way  of 
waNhiDg  such  pleceN  with  less  labor  and  better  reoulta? 

The  ''EASY"  Vacuum  Washer 

can  be  had  for  your  relief,  eltlier  in  baud  |>ower,  KaHOline  engine,  or 
electric  power.  It  wm«Ii«s  several  Unu-n  quicker  than  voii  can  do  It  by 
band  and  riibtioiird.  Does  it  l>etter  too  -leaves  the  cotton  iu  the  qiiIUk 
and  the  woolen  In  the  lilanketn  soft— fleecy  and  clean  as  when  new. 
tnalcad  of  rolled,  wadded  and  hard,  as  the  nibboard  doe*. 

Thoiinandi*  of  -Prm-tlcal  Farmer"  readers  have  proved  thet««'  (»tat»* 
^mentN  ti>tbelrown  SMti»fa<-tlon  and  (irotitaud  have  uinde  the'  KAHV 
hand  ptiwir  wuhih  i  mru  and  save  them  »e\  eral  time*  i«a  nincb  as  the  iiower  washer  will  now  cost.      lion'i 
you  want  to  rediu*  your  wa*«hlnK  pn>blem  to  the  smulleBt  oust  and  leiist  laUir? 

All  pressure  and  vacuuni  suction  Is  the  secret  of  easy,  liarnileHS.  economical  waxhlng. 

Don  t  let  another  day  (lasn  till  you  write  for  our  new  booklet  >  f  home  laundry  formulNX.  it  will 
tell  you  about  the  new.  additions  to  our  line  an<l  be  kept  for  reference  by  eveo  one,  utiu  oare* 
to  have  the  waxblnt;  well  done. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL,  5092  E.  Water  Street.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Three  Hundred  Million 
Bushel  Crop  in  1 9 1 5 

FanMft  pay  for  their  land  with  mm  yaar't  erop 
Mi  proaperity  was  oavar  so  gnat 

Rcflrarding  Western  Canada  aa  a  grain  prodtioer.  a  prom* 
inent  business  man  aays :    "Canada's  position  today  ia 
sounder  than  ever.  There  is  more  wheat,  more  oats,  more 
grain  for  feed,  20^  more  cattle  than  laat  year  and  more 
hogs.  The  war  marlcet  in  Europe  needs  our  surplus.  As 
for  the  wheat  crop,  it  is  marveloiu  uod  a  monument  of 
atre&gth  for  business  confidence  to  build  upon,  exceeding  the  moat  nr^iw^mt^  predictions." 
Wkmmi  mmrmmmtl  Im  1918  mnbt  28  kinknim  par  ass* 
Omta    mvmrrnw*^   im  1918  •var  «S  fcMsfcsle  per  mv« 
mmHmy  mmrmwrn^  im  1918  o«wr  ««  *«a*ate  par  aafv 
IVices  are  high,  markets  convenient,  excellent  land  low  in  orlee  dther  improved  or  other- 
wise, ranging  from  |12  to  $30  per  acre.    Free  homesteflKl  lands  are  plentiful  and  not  far 
from  railway  lines  and  convenient  to  good  achools  and  churches.  Tlie  climate  is  healthful 
Tliara  k  bo  war  tax  osi  Ub«L  bot  Is  tker*  any  mnsciriadsn.    For  complete  information 
as  to  best  locations  for  'aettlement,  reduced  railroad  rates  ana  (kacnptlTiti  iunatratad 
pamphlet,  address 

F.  A.  Hairrison.  210  North  Third  St..  Harrisburg.  Pa. 


Febniaiy  15,  1916. 


THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER 


Only  n2^  per  a  P. 

THIS  INOINI 


"Experience  Is  the  b«jt  teacher.        inis  Exi 

toDl^'fo/  /:.?*^'*^  ''*♦*?  *'y  practical  farmeril 
lopics  lor  future  dl9< *"         ■   ■ 

practical  e.xpt'rience 


No^^< 


l?.r"^^r^"^'vr>«;^;jeVS*SveTh°e!?  /"'^r'  '^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


topics  for  future  discussion.    'We"m^)llBh"u,'i8  det'ilrtm't^';  *^*"?k*?  ^.^*'  ^^^^'  esperitnce.  as  whIm  Kuiir^t 

&V«TLT.''P'''**''?:J*.°'  '^»"''"    «n  *vcrj\uJe?t'^;\^^n?nrto?^  •^'"^"t  of  tbe"anK 

of  riOO  win  iye  paid  for  the  U-st  <x)ntnbutlon.  fl.oof  "  the^JJ",!'),*  1^'J^^,  ..^'fL*l'.  «»"»'■.'►>'«•'•    A  .-ash   prl^ 


Eullt  and  guaranteed  by  the  largest  producers  of 
larm  engines— a  regular  glutton  for  work— simple, 
durable,  powerful— fourcycle,  suction  feed,  make 
Slid  break  Ignition— «very  part  interchangeable— 
tJLi^^'^.^i'**^****'  ^  Develop  Rated  H.  P. 

SAVES  FUEL,  TIME,  LABOR,  MONEY 
'     8  Horaepower  Detroit  or»ly  $08.75 

r^lV  I  ^*  *«il  *'.*!•  £*  ^  lUuHnUed  Engine  book  tosU. 
Full  Utf  Datroit  Enj^bes  IH  ho^«^ww  up 


>u Wished.    The  only  condition  Is  that  yorere  a  vUViv  nubs.^^^^  '^  *"'""  '?J  ^^  otber^mribuUo^ 

fnf^  «"   ^Pff. '*^«  »'*"'»  *^™"    '"ar"    plainly  the  number  ^,^h•iVA^^'*'•    Write  on  one  side  of  paper 
&f»,"J?    **    "  our  hands  at    lea.st  l.^  days  bef  rp  date  of  Ikm^J^^^^^^  Articles  on'iUl 

>plcs  for  dl«,u«ion.     AdBrHi  ail  commonlc/tloos  to  '^-P^'ln^^F^'^^TS^^^^^ 


Knm  mm  vous 


Topic  No   lloo,  March  1.— with  What  Truck 

Mvrin""iV»  };**V"r°.    ^'<>«»    Successful? 

MarkeUn  Method    of    Growing    and 

''Ti'«^v''^'v  "»l'"WA«fH  15.— Whrt  Live  Stock 
T«M  «.7"«^''v"'^  to  be  the  Moat  ITorttabie? 
ASJi  '''•/*'y.>*i"''  •^it'thod  of  Feeding  and 
C-arlng  for   It  from   Birth   to    Maturity 

Topic  No.  1192  April  1.— Have  You  Found 
It  l^ood  Practice  to  Roll  Your  Meadows?  If 
so.  How  Heavy  a  Roller  do  You  I'se?  Give 
Any  fcxperlence  You  Have  Had  with  Top 
Di'esslng    Timothy    with    Fertilizer    in    the 


Spare  All  IComRootsi^ 


FARMER  Be  Not  DECEIVED 

The  Tower  System  is  Proved 

by  praetieal  ezperienoe  adapted  to  wet  seasons 
as  well  as  dry.  Scores  of  the  most  expert  seed 
growers  and  many  thoasand  farmers  testify 
that  itls  edaptMi  toboth  wetaMldry  waathar. 
We  famish  our  inquhreis  with  unqnestioned 
testimonies  of  these  facts.  The  Tbwer  System 
"»*««••  »•  crop  yi«U  beeaase  it  spares  all 
the  com  roots.  It  pays  for  itself  in  one  season. 
Avoid  fani^tjons;  Sco  tlisl  >uur  culiivator  has 
the  name  "rrOWER"  on  the  tongue.  Write  a 
postal  for  oar  fr»e  booklet  on  "Com  Cnltare.'* 

THg^^P.  TOWER  a^SOMS  CO. 


Potato 
Planter 


For  Lory,  or  SnmU  Growers,  J  or  2  row* 

penJabto  ?^J^1^  Accurata.  automatic  snd  dS^ 

tt  dot      ±^  J^      Sa»d  for  Catalog^ 

not 
iniurm 
••oi 

BtniiKA 

MOWXft 
CO, 

»«T4T  , 

pusa,ii!T.;;;: 


TANKAGE  for  HOGS 

l:  ou^,'''^J'^'.'.*^'**2,*"'P*''"  *"**  successful  hog 

-tn!'k'*''^n!?'j?'''"77*°''*«*«^'""""  »>''«•  '^ell-fleshed 
in.^  ftnd  helpful  facts  nmlled  KRKE.      '^'"^**' 

KI.I.WOOD  ROBBBTM  COMPAIVY 
«'-^  V  Drexel  Bid*.,     rklla^lpkla,  P». 


GRASS  SEED  free 

I  to     hJ?JL£?**/ iin^****"  Amebicaw  MtnvAi.  Saro 
Ucpattment  e29.   4Srd  and  Roby  St..   SSaio?  LI. 


Topic  No.  1189.— Cive  Your  Experience  in 
Hatching  Eggs  with  Incubators.  Tell 
Why  You  Prefer  Them  to  Hens. 

C.   D.   K.,   Mt.   Crawford,   Va.  —  The 
past   season.    1915,    I   purchased    a   sec- 
ond-hand    Incubator     for     $12,     260-egg 
capacity.       The   machine    was   brought 
home,    thoroughly    looked    over,    disin- 
fected, put  in  the  cellar  and  adjusted  in- 
to perfect  running  order.    It  has  an  elec- 
tric alarm   bell   which  was  attached  to 
the  celling  of  the  cellar.    The  lamp  was 
lighted  and  the  alarm  was  set  so  as  to 
vary  in  temperature  from  100  to  104  de- 
grees.    When  the  machine  settled  down 
to  102  degrees  the  eggs  were  placed  in 
the  trays.  This  was  the  second  of  March. 
The   first   night   about   2   o'clock    I    was 
aroused  by  the  alarm  bell,  which  was 
easily  heard  on  the  third  floor.     I  hur- 
ried  to  the  cellar  and  found  the  ther- 
mometer standing  at  104  degrees.     The 
lamp  was  slightly  turned  down  to  lower 
the  temperature.     On  the  third  day  the 
eggs  were  turned  for  the  first  time.     I 
turned  them  both  morning  and  evening 
and   each   time   the   eggs   were   shuffled 
about  so  as  to  change  their  position  on 
the  trays.     The  temperature  from  then 
on   was  kept   as  nearly   103   degrees  as 
possible.     On  the  seventh  day   I  tested 
out  21  Infertile  eggs,  and  on  the  four- 
teenth day  I  tested  out  25  eggs.     About 
the  seventeenth  day  I  began  to  slightly 
sprinkle  the  eggs  with  warm  water  twice 
a  day,   until   the   nineteenth   day.     The 
machine  was  then  not  opened  until  the 
twenty-first  day,   when   196   fine,   plump 
White  Leghorns   were   removed   to   the 
brooder. 

The  machine  was  cleaned  and  disin- 
fected and  on  March  24th  the  trays  were 
filled  again;  32  eggs  were  tested  out  on 
the  seventh  day  and  13  on  the  four- 
teenth day.  At  the  end  of  twenty-one 
days  206  healthy  chicks  were  removed 
from  the  machine.  The  trays  were  again 
cleaned  and  filled  on  April  15th:  44  eggs 
were  tested  out  in  the  two  testings  and 


of  this  Incubator  I  set  two  hens  at  the 

??^%n"^'  ""^^"^^  ^*^^hed  21  chicks 
from  30  eggs,  each  hen  breaking  3  ezea 
while  sitting.     These  chicks  I  placed  fn 

cold  and  windy;  they  did  not  grow  well. 
Occasionally  the  old  hen  would  mash 
one— at  least  they  were  found  dead  in 
the  coop  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  I 
had   14   chicks  with   the   hen   and   they 

TTt*^^"^  ^*''  *^«  »i2«  of  the  incubator 
chicks.  It  was  with  diflftculty  I  convinc- 
ed my  neighbors  the  chicks  were  the 
same  age. 

When  I  look  back  over  the  past  year 
and   realize   I    raised   92   chickens   from 
eyenr  loo  eggs  set  in  the  incubator  and 
at  the  rate  of  47  out  of  100  eggs  set  un- 1 
der  hens  ( besides,  the  two  hens  were  as  ! 
much   trouble  as   the   incubator)    I   am 
convinced  iniubatibn  Is  more  economical  ' 
and  more  conveniently  handled,  and  can 
get  out  earlier  chicks 


Thmk  for  yourself— you  doo*t  do  the 
S*T  i~^/.  y*'"'  grandfather  did. 
Stu<fy  the  Mcui  Silo  before  you  in- 

Iron  Silo  IS  air-tight— no  spoilage— 
anti-corrosivc—storm  proof— outlives 
Its  guarantee— costs  les$  to  erect- 
ornamental.  Get  our  Free  Proof 
Hook  — illustrating   over    60    photo- 

^vd/^^'****"*^*'°'"  *»'  ZYRO  Silos 
— zy KO  owners nerer  regret  their  se- 
iecuon— get  the  evidence,  then  decide. 

Metal 


SUo 


LsiLos 

fL*******] 

ffHjltuM.,     i 


C.  H.  C,  E.  Barrington,  N.  H.— There 
are  one  or  two  reasons  why  the  incubator 
is  a  necessity  on  the  poultry  farm 
principal  of  which  is  the  fact  that  the 
machine  makes  it  possible  to  do  business 
In  spite  of  the  whims  of  biddy.  It  Is 
quite  Impossible  to  get  early  chinks  In 
any  considerable  number  by"  hen  hatch- 

*^\.  ^^®  ^^^^  ^-  '•  ^^»  and  a  few 
of  them  get  broody  during  the  winter 
and  early  spring,  but  the  most  of  them 
wait  until  April.  May  and  June.  Were 
we  dependent  upon  hens  for  hatching 
we  would  not  get  many  chicks  out  early 
enough  to  make  winter  layers  neither 
would  we  reach  the  early  broiler  market 
This  should  be  quite  reason  enough  to 
convince  the  most  skeptical  that  the  in- 
cubator is  far  ahead  of  biddy. 

Chicks     hatched     in     the     incubator 
are     freer     from     vermin     than     those 
which  are  hatched  under  hens.    Proper- 
ly handled,   they  are  also  fully  as  free 
from  disease.     Less  time  is  required  to 
hatch  a  hundred  chicks  in  the  machine 
than  with  hens.    Before  challenging  this 
statement    stop   and    consider    that    the 
incubator    requires   but   a    few    minutes 
once  a  day  to  keep  regulated,  while  sev- 
eral hens  must  be  taken  off  the  nest,  fed 
watched   and    put   back   every   morning 
Winter  settings  require  particular  care 
to  see  that  the  hens  do  not  stay  off  the 
nests  too   long,   while  the  machines  re- 
quire little  more  attention  than  in  the 
summer. 


Proof 


Wnte  at  once  for 
our  Free  Book. 
A I  .«>  a  sk  lu  a  boot 
ZYkO  Corn 
Cnb«  and  Grain 

^""^  TWCt- 
CahmtASioCm^ 

■ssSltCsstawa 


f  THArS  GUARANTEED 


I  "i5?P^"<*  "ore  ">>"«  than  any  other  ration 
I  S!Hl^5**5*.'™*^  o""  purchased  and  do  it 
^!2S!^^^^'Jf°^L  ^"^  constipation  or 
udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  rigbt  out  of  the 


sack  without  any  mixing. 


I 


tt£f?f?!&te*:5?.?i'^»*«»*»  •»».  «.n«.  imt 


tnoroB^faly  mixed  in  baxe  pef*«r  dnven  mijc«n  ao 


and    all 

'  fromaarh 

prama.  Sold  on    aaaaf  taaft  •  mi   taiWhf* 
««5*i*>o  baiac  cntjraly  op  to  rou.  LARRO 
■rywhatv;  — '■ 


««od.  Aa  ra^qoart  or  two  of  milk  daily  f 
cow  may  torn  a  kiaa  into  a  proAt.Try  LARR 


;  wrHc-  if  none  i 


M.  A.  H.,  Mattawana,  Pa. — In  hatch- 
iQo  ^*.i  ,  M    ".-  -••-  v-"..w6o  C...U  I 'n«r  with    Incubators    there   are   several 

i»J  chicks  were  hatched.       In  the  three    advantages    over    hatching    eggs     with  o..»ok«,  h.„.^     v.^vri—T --^ -«» 

hatrhW^O^''^"'  K""^'  *°  «^^^^«  «f  '  ?^^"k     '"  '^^  ^'''  P'«^'^-  y«"  cffset  the  ff  .'^n^'^:!?  orirrnT^?.^  len^c^d^^^^ISf;'*:;;? 

hatching  92  per  cent,  of  the  fertile  eggs.  ,  incubators  whenever  you  have  the  eees  t^r^rT'\^°  'i'"  »••'"•'•»»•»••.  •n<1|.r1,l^,  "mj 

r  of  hafPhln»^ '  ready,  while  vo,i  wonirt  hov.  ♦«  -,«•;*?„  fiT^.  R'T/J.'::^"!?!'*  ."I.^'^.V.*^^^^^ 


Money-Malnnf  Farm 
90  Acre*,  $4500 

Only  1  mUe  to  depot  aod  «  milM  to  Kikton.  Md  V 
S<>arr«fl  In  Ulla^fe.  22  mrrm  n  coru  uaai  ti^nm.u  \MTKm 
oliloketi  InMi««      Toniati^a  for  I(m-«I  cani.liig  u.  t" "y 


("iRMERS  Mk 


HANDY . 
WAGON 


To  be  sure,  the  old  way  of  hatching 
with  hens  is  all  right,  except  that  It  is 
a  little  slow.  I  raise  the  White  I>eg- 
horns  and  they  are  non-sitters.  We  find 
it  more  profitable  to  have  the  hen  lay- 
ing than  sitting. 

J.  O.  E.,  Seaford,  Del.— My  experi- 
ence with  an  incubator  is  limited,  yet  It 
is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  I  recom- 
mend  them  to  be  more  economical,  con- 
venient and  less  trouble  than  the  old- 
fashioned  way  nature  provides.  I  am  a 
farmer;  always  knew  the  care  of  chicks 
and  poultry  raising  In  general,  as  fol- 
lowed  by  the  average  farmer 


r«K.iii  Iiouae  with  iiazwi'.  ai.rt  ottip'rVi«aini'^i'.'I,nJduoI 
llv*.  fariu^  throiiKl,  f;.M.rn  la.   N   j  ^prl     .,  d  Vd 
■wpaseir  •^Mro.,ta  l^t«t  BarK.iuaju.t.M't    .■.!;;• 


Mewrarleaned  low*  Grown  Tlmotby,  fraa   tntm  aoxioa 


Sare Craj  FIIbI SSSS.JX'""'"'  "'"'  ''"°- 


^Sj^Sl/Si^^.'^:     '»*«•,  by  the  average  farmer.  watering 'the  Tens  trkme  X"u* 


Oob..  P«^lKr««H*H^  Fouto««.      ,..«...„,„„  , 

>>«»•  9<^Mp»rbuiiliH.  Ifmttffi  tlni«>r>n!v.     \Vr 

KABL  r—m,  M17MNIKVII.LE.  !« 


S\v»Hll«h      S^l«ri 
Oradiman'l  Trl<>|>hoo« 
iVrlti" 

T. 


.  ..  —wwT  <i^  fit  any  ajcJa,  •• 

wry  any  load.  ^Plaia  ar  sroovad  tire. 
Catalovao  aant  baa. 


EliPI||MFa.Caa   K-363,    Q«Jm|.A 


^^f^  BetrS  £*«»«•«*<»  Defwdw  Wood 


OctoNr, 
April.Sao. 
Ok  I*. 


^top  Using  a  Truss 


PLAMO 


Dn  away  with  bands  of  Steal  Bad 
Rubber  that  Chafe  and  PIncb. 
^^  know.  froBi  yoar  ow«  ex- 
partaaoe,  the  tmee  I*  ■  mere 
make-thift— •  Mar  prop  acminal 
•  rollapeins  wall— and  is  iinder- 
rnioinc  yoar  h«alth.  STrAirrH 
rLAPAO-PklM  ar>  different.  »ie- 
inf  ■•eliani<<o-<.1ieiiiin».  applica- 
tor! made  (e||.«dkeel*e  pnrp<«elT 
tc'  prevent  slippinK  and  to  hold 
thediatended  niii*olf>«iw<>iirel]r  in 
plarv  >o  etrape,  hiirkl«a  or 
■prinn  »»»«ehed  Soft  •■  vaWet 
■"*••»  ♦"  »PpIt  —  inexpeaaive. 
Write  t.HtaT  f.ir  Trial  Ptaaaa  and 


•*»»  hooa   A.    , ,_         ..*^"  *"*'»  '■"■  Trial  Ptapaa  an< 

,"    .  r  ^    ^w"^??*^*    •*«**««*1»    rREB-mithinrtrp., 

r^  l.aborwtorW^  ■»*..  Wnefc  m  m.  Loula.Mo. 


trouble  with  our  hens,  getting  them  to 
sit,  and  lost  many  eggs  as  a  result.    Be- 
coming disgusted.  I  decided.  In  1915    to 
try  artificial  incubation,  and  believing  a 
small   incubator  as   much   trouble  as  a 
large    one,    I    purchased    a    390-egg   ma- 
chine, and  to  be  sure  I  would  operate  it 
correctly   I  carefully  studied   the  direc- 
tions and  ran  It  at  least  one  week  before 
putting  in  the  eggs.     It  all  worked  very 
well  and  I  found  it  but  little  trouble.     I 
did  not  feel  like  risking  my  eggs  in  high 
temperatures,  so  ran  it  at   102  degrees 
for  ten  days,  and  the  remaining  eleven 
days  at   103  degrees.     Chicks  began   to 
hatch   on  the   twentieth   day   and   were 
soon  out.     To  my  astonishment  the  382 
eggs  left  after  testing  out,  produced  372 
perfect  chicks,  which   I   placed  under  a 
coal  stove  brooder  and  raised  to  maturity 
360  choice  chickens. 
In  order  to  determine  the  real  value 


ready,  while  you  would  have  to  wait  on 

a  hen.   and    possibly   ruin   the   eggs   by 

holding  them  too  long.     When  you  have 

started  the  machine  you  can  rest  assured 

the  eggs  will  not  be  broken  and  soiled 

when  you  come  to  look  at  them.     The 

hen   is  also  apt  to  leave  the  nest  and 

spoil    all   the   eggs.      In   my   work   last 

year  I  operated  eight  incubators  with  a 

capacity  of  850  eggs,  while  in  a  pen  I 

had  28  skiing  hens  with  11  to  15  eggs 

under  a  hen.     The  cost  of  the  feed  for 

the    hens    I    considered   about    balanced 

the  cost   of  the  oil   for   the   machines. 

while  the  time  I  spend  feeding  and 
watering  the  hens  took  me  about  half 
as  long  as  to  tend  to  my  machines.  But 
here  a  great  advantage  was  with  the 
machines,  as  the  eggs  In  them  were  al- 
ways clean,  while  I  often  had  to  ^ash 
the  eggs  under  the  hens;  I  also  had  to 
change  the  litter  In  the  nests.  Another 
thing  was.  when  the  chicks  were  com- 
ing out  some  hens  would  move  around 
and    sometimes    tramp    three    or    four 

chicks    to    death,    while    the    machine  

would  be  full  of  hustling  chicks      The    W"i '?'**^«* '*■»'"»  ">«»"»n<i^'»'"'>i"-*^-vey 
hens    hatched    a    larger    nercentare    of   for  i«iWS"no«?;:  ?!""'"'*''•  "J!? '"' *■''•<»« 

nkl/.1r<>   z-^..   *!.  •«»'6*?'^     percentage     or    lorwale.     Mm.  HowAnn  Houhncikr.  IVnton.  Ma 

Chicks  from  the  same  amount  of  fertile    "^ 

eggs,  yet  the  bother  with  the  hens  did 
not  pay  for  the  difference  in  the  number 
of  chicks.  And  last,  what  I  think  Is  the 
best  advantage  of  all,   of   the   machine 


Our  Barter  Column 

ThiB  cntnmn  la  for  our  ^nharrUwra  oolr-no  Itf«| 
ntatf  Afptttn.  DMirra  or  Maoufa4'turcni.  i  r#nt«  pvr 
word;  no  ad  verttariD«nt  Im«  than  to  cntn. 


Kood  aoll.  Mood  wiu#r.   My  hiiahand  ^  i.iiii?  rr^^ 
of  arllfnic.   Mary  f.  Kinzi.mjicr.  R  i.  North  Fj»«i.  StZ^ 


iT- 1.  *.  "tionr.  DO  liquor  or  toharro,  nanta 

fSft  month   and   board  with  farm«>r  who   knowa 
R^btm    M?'^  ^ff^y  <^w  *»*t.     JoaicPH   PsocToa. 

i'nnre  Hrnry  He»»l  I'uUtto*^.  f  r»««  frtiin 


_-.,    _ ..„.  ...„c    „,^*"- <*•*!?••  '**T'  •"  ***''«^  'oon^y  "™^'''  f^ll. 

over  the  hen,  is.  that  when  you  take  a  Ka?)^  R  f'^^iav.^i^^^  """°"'  ^'"^v'>-- T">c»t 
fw  «°"»  **'  a  machine  yon  can  feel  safe  I  A  ••nrai-ioo  A«rr  f..rm.  «o  rda.  f rolS-RTi: 
that  no  lice  will  bother  them  as  lon^  ««   wT   '"»•"':"  ""l«'»'"»»'««»,'n  wicomU to.. K«M^ni 

you     keen     thpm     nwair     f  r«.#«    Tk^^?*.  ''^''"'•^L?!^-     •^'"^n  t»o  'orka  of  at*t*  atone   roiul, 

«*.!   w         ^  away    frolto     the    other  :  nf«rHaltotoary-aolt«bl»  for  tniok.   fruit    or   ip-rWai 

CniCKenS   or   out   of  coops  which  ara  not  I  iK^™fL!?*'  hiilldlmi».  tlnnhrr.  tin*  op^iortiinltt   for 

free  from   lice  ^^Jl'"*""*x  •»**'  <*ah,  niimmw  to  ana.  A.  a 

iium    lite.  HciiPHaava.  Owwr,  «Dow  fani.  Md. 
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Febr'wy  15,  1916. 


These  big  new  BARGAIN  BULLETINS 

give  you  $15-  worth  for  only  $10 


an 


pays    you   every 


CMie*«o 


ft.  io<iia 

A.  Ol  HMUttfltv,  u»  NAT'k  MHK  MM, 


HfW  trOMR 

A.  H.  •ttUNOlLtA,   1  MADIMN  AtftMUt 


ATwiCt-A-MoNTH   Jouinal 
o*    pnctiol    (Ttty-diy    n- 
|wrimc«    f«,    ini    by.    mm 
and  women  m-ho  uk«  their 
living  from  ih«  loiL'  ^ 


Wi^ctkal 


ft'MCI     •••• 


w 


ALKER  PUBLISHINO  Ca 

Publiiher 

tl7-l2t  Nonh  7th  St 

rHILADr.LPHIA.  PENNA. 


gaiUM  T.  WALKcft.  Pr««i<l«iii       Cnaiui  T.  Walmk.  Vl<»rnb 
TniiMi  M.  Kmmn,  imi.  Ii  TnK 


Ur,  H.   S.   Lataaann, 
Hanufaoturers  Outlet  Co., 
Buffalo.    M.    X. 


8«pt«aber  26,  1916. 


l>««r  air: 

Ohil*  w*  tak*  palna  to  b*  aura  that  all  tha  Ban« 
nfaoturers,  dealers ,  and  aerohanta  who  use  the  adver- 
tlBing  oolnnna  of  The  Praatloal  lanar  fomiah  gooda 
axaotl/  as  repreaeated,  and  glTe  fall  Talue  for  our 
readera*  aoney,  we  are  Tery.^lad  that  the  Uanufaoturers 
Outlet  Ooapany  la  puVtiae  Itaelf  on  reoord  with  its 
f 10, 000  cmarantee  in  a«oh  a  way  aa  to  remove  any  poaai* 
ble  dovbt  that  their  ousteaara  will  reoelTe  the  fall 
aatiafaotion  whloh  thay  axpaat* 

Whan  a  faxaar  ciTea  np  hia  hard  earned  aoney,  ha 
aaat  aeeure  not  only  fall  Talue  in  return .  but  what  ha 
feela  la  full  Talue  aeeording  to  hia  own  ideas  and  his 
•wn  needa.  A  step  that  assures  this  aatiafaotion  is 
right,  and  is  at  the  saae  time  good  bnsineaa  poliay, 
wfaleh  ccjn  act  help  but  p&y. 

Wishing  you  continued  auoaeaa. 
Alaoarely  youra. 


JTKau/thAjfe'^a/nJi 


THE  MATL-OADCR  HOUSE  OT  JtKBMr 


fUOKLQL 


OAX  fAUOn. 


•w      «AAA  .       »       .  ®«^«     1.19W» 

The  Cltlzen*s  Bank* 
Buffalo*  N.y« 

Oentlsaent* 

^Thla  author  1  tot  youx* 
bank  to  pay  from  t!\a  deposits  of  the  Man' 
ufacturera*  Outlet  Co. , every  cent  of  any 
customer's  purchase  money     (as  well  as 
freight   both  ways)      as  refund  In  full  to 
said  customer  in  case  he  or  she   is  not 
satisfied*   on  arrival  of  goods,   that  our 
merchandiae   ia  absolutely  as  claimed,   In 
other  words,   to  any  amount  up  to  tlO.OOQ 
as  guarantee  baat-^oods-at-lowasl-price 
--  o*-  »^°*^  >c>t«  "^ 

.MANUPACTUIWRS'   OOTlEt  CO.j 


on/B 


Tioe  PreslAant. 


These 

Items  smash 
all   PKICE  rec- 
ords.    Don't  take 
our  word  for  it.    Yon 
now     have     this     new 
guarantee     of     '*best- goods- 
at  -  loweHt  -  prices  —  or  -  y  o  u  r  - 
money-back."      This    is    offered 
(.'trough  this  mill  ion-dollar  bank, 
(reelettrr  at  right).  Thatdoubly 
Insures  that    you  will   save  big 
money  on  the^e  bargains.     And 
you  also  have  this  letter  (on  left) 
Bhuwlng    what    Th»     I*ractical 
Farmer  thinks  of  our  guarantee 
that  you  will  get  full  value  and 
Hutlsflactlun  for  your  money,  or- 
your  •  inonejr  -  b«clK-and  -  no  > 
qaesUona-maked  S 

Why  ?  Wlckj  doubly  certify  to 
yon  that  theae  barKains  will 
either  save-you-many-«lollar8-or- 
you-pay-nothlng  ?  Because— we 
have  not  time  to  give  you  usual 
proofs.  We  are  swamped!  If 
you  only  knew  what  big  cost- 
kllllug  buys  wc  have  made  since 
the  WAR  began  I  And  in  ex- 
changing our  cash  for  these  per- 
fect, brand  new  overstocks  of  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
hardup  manufacturers,  we  have  ^^HHHlHIHBHHBHIHHH^HHHHHHHHHHBI^Ii 
piled  upso  many  bargains  that  these  new  sales  Ideas  are  necessary.  The  new  prices  are  so  below 
the  old  that  the  former  catalog  is  Junked.  We  have  had  to  Ret  out  new  catalogs.  Each  Bulletin 
covers  a  different  line  of  special  purchases,— all  backed  by  our  own  guarantee,  plus  our  guar- 
intee  through  the  bank.  \\  1th  that  double  guarantee,  can  you  resist  getting  fl5  worth  of  tbeaa 
vHnd-new  goods  for  f  10  (or-your-money-back)?  ^^ 


y^\     Secretarjf 


$1.00  PAINT 

alLlcinds,    includin 


AT 


Special  Paint  Bargain 

guaranteed    best-paiDt»-at-low 


499;  GAL. 

Bulletint  show 
finest  ready-mixed 


,'  est-price— or-your-morey-back. 

\  Won't  bliater,  pee!,  chalk,  or  rub 
off.  For  instance,  here's  an  out- 
aide  red  paint,  per  gal.  49e. 


STEEL    BATH    TUB,  M.4S 

Special  Bariain  Bulletin  of  all  kinds  uf 
plumbing  and  heating  backed  by  our 
•  10,000  guarantee  of  best-plumbing-etc- 
^  al-least-price — or-mon- 
'  ey-back  Free  plans, 
etc.  Tiiia  steel  tub 
:4H  ft.;  $4.45. 


REAL  RUBBER  ROOFING,  49c.  PER  ROLL 


pnces  can  be  found  in  our  new  free  Roofing  Bargain 
Bulletin.  All  items — rubber  roofing,  steel  roofing,  etc. — all  are  backed  by  our  SIO.OOO 
guarantee  of  be«t-roofing-at-lowest-prices — or-money-back.  You  are  ture  to  get  the 
hcst  bargain  in  the  country,  or  we  lose.     00  kinds  of  metal  roofing  at  prices  we  want 

you  to  compare.  40  different  kinds  of  elate  and 
rubber  roofing,  including  the  famous  Queen  City 
Brand,  Guaranteed  12  and  lA  years.  .\lso  a  lim- 
ited special  lot  of  single-ply  (not  tar  paper  or 
sheeting,  but  real  rubber  roofing)  at.49c.  per  jolL 


TWO-LIGHT  WINDOW,  S8« 

Ask  for  our  big  Building  Mate- 
rial    Bargain    Bulletin    free.       All 
items  covered  by  our  $10,000  guar- 
antee   of    best-building-material- 
|)  at  -  lowest  -  price  —  or-money-back 
:  For    instance,  two-light    window 
'  (glased;  58c. 


WALL  lOARD,  %ZM  PER  IN  FT. 

Absolutely  the  very  best  wall  board.  Can- 
not warp.  Drier  than  lath  and  plaster  at 
\i  cost.  Get  free  samples,  plans  and  Bar- 
jjt  gain  Bullstin  of  guar- 
J  anteed  best-wall- 
71  board-at-  lowest-price 
-or-your-money-oack 


BEST- GALVANIZED  FENCE,  STILL  12c.  PER  ROD 


ELECTRIC 

Just 


PLANT,     $00 

aa  this  paper  is  going  to 
press,  we  are  able  to  offer  guar- 
anteed -  best  -  electric  -  light  -  plant*  - 
at  lowest  -  price  —  or  -  your  -  money  - 
back.  For  instance,  if  you  have 
a  motor,  you  can  get 

Conplrte  7-LIgkt  Electric  Plast,  IM 


LUMBER,  ONE-THIRD    OFF 

Don't  pay  us  a  cent  in  advan(*e.  Let  us 
quote  on  your  lumber  needs.  RemeiAber 
our  910,000  bank  guarantee  of  best- 
lumber-al-lowcsi-price  —  or-your-money- 
back.  Take  immediate  advantage  of  low- 
est prices  ever — all  on  the  best  new  lumber. 

bend  in  your  lumber  bills  to-day,  and 
ask  for  big  tree  Lumber  Bargain  Bulletin. 


Regaidleas  of  war  prices,  thanks  to  a  lucky  big  deal,  wri  offer  strohgest.  best-nl*- 
**  vanised  open-hearth  steel  fencing  from  12c.  a  rod  up.      Remember 
.  this  is  not  sofb-wire  which  we  would  sell  at  10c.  a  rod  if  we  sold  it 
Tell  us  what  purpose  you  need  fenoe  for,  and   we  will  quote  you. 
backed   by  our  $10,000   guarantee  of    beet-fenoe-at-lowest-price — 
'  or-your-money-back      Don't  delay — there  is  only  a  limited  supply  of 
-     the  new  big  Fence  Bargain  Bulletins  on  hand.  110  special  lots  of  double- 
galvanised   fencing   at   as  low    as  12c.  per  rod.     Prices    may  go  up  any 
tune — act  to-day.    Get  >^our  new  big  Fsnoe  Bargain  Bulletia  free — now. 


rfi  MAIL-ORDER  HOC/SCOT 7RC fiiST 


IIIIIJI  li\WI  III  I 


Sycamora  SC  and  En»RJt.JhtaUAfm 


BARGAIN 
~  LUETII 


K//F^ 


ID 
WAUBOARl 


lught  ere: 


^<x%^^>* 


V^  ^^ev 


.•''^'1. 


>--^>AV  ^^^ 


FOR  YOUR  PURSE'S  SAKE,  YOU  NEED  ONE  OR  MORE  OF 
THESE  NEW  MONJEY-SAVING  BARGAIN   BULLETINS 
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FIRST  PRIZE  ARTICLE 


A  SUCCESSFULLY  MANAGED  GARDEN 


LONG  experience  in  gardening  has  proved  to  me 
that  the  only  basis  of  success  is  proper  and  sys- 
tematic management,  and  that  there  is  no  branch  of 
farm  industry  that  requires  it  more  than  the  vegeta- 
ble garden  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results  in  re- 
turn for  the  labor  and  expense  connected  with  it, 
either  for  home  use  alone  or  for  marketing.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  method  which  I  have  found  to  be  the 
most  economical  and  profitable,  and  which  I  have 
followed  for  more  than  25  years:  Heavy  manuring, 
thorough  tillage  and  double  cropping.  My  garden 
measures  one-half  acre,  being  an  oblong  square  60x40 
yards.  The  soli  is  a  loamy  texture, 
originally  very  poor,  but  now  brought 
up  to  a  high  state  of  productiveness. 
The  surface  is  even,  but  not  entirely 
level,  with  an  Inclination  toward  the 
buuth.  It  ia  securely  enclosed  against 
poultry  and  all  other  Intruders  and 
not  a  tree  of  any  kind  is  allowed  to 
grow  within  the  enclosure. 

Late  in  the  fall,  after  the  crops  of 
the  preceding  season  have  been  gath- 
ered, the  land  is  heavily  covered  with 
stable  manure  and  deeply  plowed 
with  a  2-horse  team  into  plats  18  to 
24  feet  wide  and  running  the  entire 
length  of  the  garden,  leaving  a  wide 
and  perfectly  straight  furrow  be- 
tween each  of  the  plats,  all  leading 
into  another  and  wider  furrow  at 
the  extreme  lower  end ;  these  furrows 
are  then  cleared  of  all  loose  earth, 
thus  furnishing  sufficient  drainage  in 
wet  weather,  so  that  no  water  re- 
mains on  the  surface  at  any  time, 
and  the  slope  of  the  land  is  too 
gradual  for  any  washing  away  of 
cither  soil  or  manure. 

There  are  many  advantages  to  be 
Rained  by  preparing  the  land  in  the 
late  fall  or  early  winter,  among  which 
Is  a  much  earlier  garden,  by  at  least 
ten  days,  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance;    riddance    of    cut- worms,    the 
larva  of  which,  being  brought  to  the 
surface  when  the  plowing  is  done,  are 
frozen  out  during  the  winter;   splen- 
clid  condition  of  the  soil  for  receiving 
the  seed  in  the  spring,  as  the  action 
of   frost   during   the   winter   renders 
it  mellow  and  free  of  clods,  requiring 
•^nt  a  very  few  days  in  March  for  the 
KJound  to  be  in  proper  condition  for 
planting    such    early    vegetables    as 
peas,  poUtoes,  cabbage  plants,  onions, 
^eets,  etc.,  and  long  before  the  land 
would    be    In    proper    condition    for 
plowing  had   It   been   deferred   until 
spring,  as  it  Is  only  necessary  to  run 
n  light  cultivator  once  or  twice  over 
the  land  before   It  is   ready  for  the 
rows   to   be    laid    off   and    the    seed 
planted. 

In  addition  to  the  sUble  manure  which  is  plowed 
iinder  In  the  fall,  I  apply  a  top  dressing  of  pure  bone 

U8t,  and  at  planting  time  this  Is  supplemented  with 
a  heavy  application  of  a  high  grade  vegetable     fer- 

»*er  at  the  rate  of  1000  pounds  per  acre,  sown  broad- 
jast  and  stirred   into  the  soil  Just  before  planting. 

oKether  with  manure  from  the  poultry  houses. 

Though  many  prefer  to  use  a  horse  In  cultivating 

'elr  gardens  as  the  more  economical  way,  I  find  that 

jnder  the   Intensive  method   which   I   practice  there 

s  no  advanUge  to  be  gained  by  It  whatever,  as  a  good 

combination  wheel  hoe  and  cultivator  for  hand  power. 


By  CHARLES  G.  ADDISON 

a  steel-tooth  rake,  a  weeding  hoe  and  a  4-pronged  hoe 
are  about  all  the  tools  I  require,  for.  as  no  weeds  are 
allowed  to  get  a  footing  at  any  time  It  is  only  necee- 
.sary  to  keep  the  soil  from  becoming  crusted  by  re- 
peated stirring,  and  as  it  is  always  light  and  mel- 
low this  can  easily  and  quickly  be  done  with  the 
tools  mentioned  without  the  aid  of  a  horse.  Besides, 
there  Is  no  loss  of  land  for  turning  at  the  ends,  as 
would  be  the  case  if  using  a  horse;  much  closer  plant- 
ing is  admitted,  and  the  work  more  thoroughly  and 


Om  Suitabim  Ground,  Cantaloup—  «r«  m  Bit  Paying  Crop 


neatly  done;  so  by  reducing  the  size  of  a  garden  and 
using  the  same  quantity  of  manure  and  fertilizer  as 
one  double  the  sise  would  require,  I  have  proved  to 
my  satisfaction  that  there  Is  more  economy  and  larger 
profit  In  cultivating  my  garden  In  the  manner  de- 
scribed than  by  cultivating  a  much  larger  area  with 
the  use  of  a  horse.  Of  course,  this  does  not  apply  to 
regular  truck  farming,  but  only  to  gardens  of  an 
acre  or  less.  Still  It  Is  well  to  arrange  the  garden 
for  either  horse  or  hand  cultivation  as  may  be  desired, 
but  I  have  tried  both  and  have  found  the  latter  the 
better  plan  as  far  as  my  own  experience  goes.     My 


half-acre  garden  not  enly  supplies  an  u.jundance  of 
vegetables  for  home  use  throughout  the  season  and 
for  winter  also,  but  a  surplus  has  been  sold  each  year 
that  has  paid  several  times  over  for  all  the  expense 
connected  with  it.  including  seed,  fertilizer  and  labor, 
to  say  nothing  of  plants  sold  from  the  hotbed  and 
cold  frames. 

Much  care  is  taken  in  selecting  seed  by  buying  from 
thoroughly  reliable  dealers.    I  always  avoid  seeds  that 
are   sold   at   country   stores   as    well    as   government 
seeds  sent  out  by  Congressmen,  as  I  have  tried  both 
in    former  years  and   greatly  to  my  disappointment 
and  loss.     Except  on  such  land  as  ia 
devoted  to  vegetables  that  require  the 
whole   season    for    their    growth   and 
bearing,   such   as   lima    beans,    toma- 
toes,  sweet   potatoes,   etc..   two   crops 
are  secured  from  the  same  plat  each 
year,  and  the  diagram    (see  page  103 
for  diagram)    will  give  a  clear  Idea 
how  it  is  done.     A  strict  system  of 
rotation   is  followed,  and  no  crop  of 
the  same  kind,  except  onions.  Is  plant- 
ed on  the  same  plat  two  years  in  suc- 
cession. With  the  exception  of  onions 
set  out   In  the  fall  for  early  spring 
use    1    grow    my    onions    from    seed 
which    Is   sown    In    a    cold    frame   as 
early  as  practicable  in  .March;   when 
the  young  plants  are  about  the  thick- 
ness of  goose  quills  they  are  trans- 
planted   In    the    garden    where    they 
produce  bulbs  as  fine  as  any  that  are 
grown  In  latitudes  far  north  of  this, 
and  are  much  earlier  and  larger  than 
from    seed    planted    the    usual    way. 
All  my  tomato  plants  are  trained  to 
stakes  7  feet  long  and  firmly  set  In 
the   ground:    the   stakes   are   set   2Vj 
feet  apart,  in  a  single  row,  full  length 
of  the  garden,  two  plants  to  each  pole, 
on  opposite  sides,  and  as  they  grow 
each  plant  is  trained  to  a  single  stem 
by  removing  all  laterals  as  they  ap- 
pear, and  tying  the  vines  to  the  poles 
from  time  to  time,  as  neerled.     TTiis 
method   prolongs  the  bearing  season 
until  frost  kills  the  vines  In  0<tober 
or  early  November.  It  also  does  away 
with   late  planting  for  fall   use.  and 
produces  much  finer  fruit  than  when 
planted  the  usual  way  and  left   witV.- 
out  support  of  any  kind.     I  have  also 
found  by  growing  to  poles  they  are 
less  liable  to  rot,  caused  by  the  fruit 
lying  on   the  ground.     Radishes  are 
sown  between  the  rows  of  peas  and 
beans  at  the  same  time  the  latter  are 
planted.       They  mature  rapidly  and 
are  soon  out  of  the  way.     Lettuce  Is 
planted  In  a  narrow  slip  close  along 
the  fence   side,   so  that  no   space   Is 
given    to   them    that   could    be   other- 
wise  more   profitably    used:    so   also 
with  parsley  and  other  herbs.     I  give  but  little  atten- 
tion to  novelties,  soK^alled,  unless  highly  re<;ommend- 
ed  by  seedsmen  in  whom  I  have  full  confldeRce.  hav- 
ing found  that  many  of  them  are  not  what  they  arc 
represented  to  be,  but  only  old  varieties  under  n^v 
and  high-eounding  names. 

As  to  which  of  the  many  varieties  of  the  dlffercr-* 
vegetables  to  grow,  I  have  tried  most  all  of  them  i  j 
the  last  25  years,  and  the  following  Is  a  list  which 
has  given  me  entire  satisfaction:  For  early  peas  I 
now  plant  the  New  Prolific  Extra  Early;  they  are  tho 
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The  Garden  and  Truck  Number 

THERE  is  an  old  saying  that  "The  way  to  reach 
a  man's  heart  is  through  his  stomach,"  and  if  this 
be  the  case,  the  garden  should  be  held  in  high  esteem 
on  every  farm.  After  looking  over  the  mass  of  con- 
tributions submitted  on  garden  and  truck  subjects 
we  axe  more  firmly  convinced  than  ever  of  the  in- 
crease In  thought  and  attention  being  given  these 
subjects. 

To  Mr.  Chas.  O.  Addison  we  awarded  first  prize 
for  his  article  on  "A  Successfully  Managed  Garden." 
The  way  in  which  he  handles  his  garden  is  excellent, 
and  the  care  of  the  crops,  together  with  comments  on 
the  different  varieties,  will  be  of  great  value  to  every 
one.     His  experience  is  well  worth  studying. 

The  second  prize  goes  to  Mrs.  Blanche  Martin,  and 
what  she  has  to  say  about  "Gardening  for  Profit  and 
Pleasure"  will  interest  you.  It  shows  what  can  be 
clone  if  one  has  it  in  one,  and  best  of  all  it  tells  how 
It  is  done.  The  "farmerettes,"  as  Mrs.  Martin  calls 
our  women  gardeners,  will  welcome  her  description 
of  the  flower  garden,  and  we  believe  some  of  the 
"real  farmers"  may  be  a  bit  interested,  too. 

If  you  read  Mr.  James  M.  Bonner's  article  on 
•'How  I  Make  a  Garden,"  you  surely  will  get  some 
good  ideas.  To  this  article  we  awarded  the  third 
prize.     It  is  business  from  start  to  finish. 

Mr.  C.  O.  Warford  is  awarded  the  fourth  prize  for 
Ills  excellent  contribution  on  "Truck  as  an  Addi- 
tional Source  of  Income."  In  his  article,  Mr. 
Warford  very  forcibly  shows  how  the  general  farmer 
may  be  greatly  benefited  by  rearranging  his  rotation 
80  that  a  few  truck  crops  may  be  grown.  Truck 
brings  early  money.  There  is  much  food  for  thought 
in  what  he  says. 

We  congratulate  every  contributor,  for  all  the  arti- 
cles were  helpful  and  we  hope  oar  readers  will  find 
much  of  value  In  this  issue. 

Diversified  Farming 

IN  looking  over  the  situation,  the  agricultural  out- 
look for  1916  is  bright.  During  the  past  year 
fair  prices  have  prevailed  in  most  crops,  while  in 
•ome  the  price  is  much  above  the  average. 

When  planning  this  coming  season's  crops  we  must 
not  forget  that  safety  lies  in  several  crops  and  not 
In  depending  on  one  or  two.  The  farmer  who  devotes 
the  greater  part  of  his  farm  to  one  crop  because  this 
happened  to  pay  big  the  past  season,  runs  a  great 
risk,  as  does  the  one  who  shuns  entirely  a  crop  be- 
cause It  was  not  a  big  payer  last  season. 

The  middle  of  the  road  is  the  safest.  There  is  no 
absolute  rule  that  can  be  laid  down  as  to  what  crops 


to  grow,  as  the  location,  soil  and  scores  of  other 
things  determine  that;  but  in  general  farming  a  wide 
variety  of  the  crops  successliilly  grown  in  your  terri- 
tory should  be  planted.  Potatoes,  for  instance,  are 
sometimes  high  and  sometimes  low,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  cabbage,  beans,  and,  in  fact,  every  other  crop 
grown.  Take  the  prices  received  for  several  years 
for  a  certain  crop,  or  the  prices  received  for  all  the 
crops  one  season  and  It  will  be  found  that  they  will 
average  up  pretty  well. 

It  looks  as  if  we  will  be  called  upon  to  export  Im- 
mense quantities  of  foodstuffs  again  this  year  and 
you  surely  want  to  be  able  to  secure  your  share. 
"Bushels,  not  acres,"  is  a  familiar  slogan  and  one  full 
of  truth.  Better  attend  to  half  as  much  ground  and 
do  it  well,  than  to  double  the  acreage  and  work  it  in 
only  a  half-way  fashion.  The  American  farmer  is 
coming  into  his  own — be  sure  to  get  your  share. 

Our  Supplement — Again 

WITH  this  issue  of  The  Practical  Farmer  we  are 
again  presenting  an  enlarged  Live  Stock  and 
Dairy  department  in  a  special  supplementary  section. 
This  is  the  second  of  these  sections  we  have  published, 
the  first  being  in  connection  with  our  Issue  of  Feb- 
ruary 15th;  in  that  issue,  on  the  first  page  of  the  Live 
Stock  and  Dairy  Section,  we  explained  our  editors' 
idea  in  enlarging  this  department  and  focusing  atten- 
tion on  it  by  putting  it  in  a  special  supplement.  We 
invite.i.  and  agahi  invite,  our  readers  to  express  their 
opinion  of  this  program  and  tell  us  whether  or  not 
they  want  us  to  continue  giving  special  attention  to 
the  Live  Stock  and  Dairy  department  in  this  way.  We 
will  appreciatp  a  letter  from  you  giving  your-views  on 
this  subject,  as  It  is  only  from  such  letters  that  we 
can  tell  whether. or  not  we  are  meeting  your  wishes — 
and  please  bear  In  mind  that  The  Practical  Farmer 
desires  to  give  you  what  you  most  wish  and  need  in 
this  paper. 

Postal  Card  Your  Congressman 

THE  question  of  good  roads  for  the  farmer  is  up 
to  him,   as   far   as   national   and   state  aid  are 
concerned.  ^  ^,  ^^ ..    . 

It  Is  very  likely  that  during  the  present  session  of' 
Congress*  some  provision  will  be  made  fo/  an  appro- 
priation to  be  expended  on  road  making,  either  in  con- 
nection with  appropriations  by  the  several  states  for 
the  same  purpose,  or  direct,  provided  the  "prepared- 
ness" campaign  does  not  call  for  too  much  money. 
Some  bills  for  this  purpose  have  been  introduced, 
one  of  them  making  an  appropriation  of  $25,000,000 
for  road  Improvements,  this  latter  having  passed  the 
House  and  been  sent  to  the  Senate.  This  amount 
looks  large  on  paper,  but,  after  all,  when  spread 
over  these  United  States  will  go  but  a  little  ways  in 
transforming  bad  roads  Into  good  roads. 

If  the  farmers  would  combine  in  an  effort  to  have 
any  money  appropriated  by  Congress  expended  on 
the  roads  covered  by  the  rural  ijrfiites,  and  on  no 
others,  they  will  receive  more  benefit  from  national 
road  money  than  from  any  other  plan  that  can  be 
devised.  And  a  plan  that  will  give  better  roads 
radiating  from  the  towns  and  cities  on  which  R.  F.  D. 
routes  have  been  established  will  be  the  most  benefit 
to  the  people  as  a  whole.  Anything  which  makes  It 
easier  a*l  cheaper  for  the  farmer  to  market  his 
products,  benefits  the  consumer.  National  aid  used 
to  build  costly  highways  between  large  central  points 
will  benefit  a  very  small  portion  of  the  population. 
The  same  amount  expended  on  the  dirt  roads,  which 
probably  nine-tenths  of  the  farmers  have  to  use.  In 
whole  or  in  part.  In  carrying  their  produce  to  their 
nearest  market  points,  will  benefit  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population. 

If  the  U.  S.  Government  is  to  go  into  the  road  mak- 
ing business,  which  now  seems  probable,  the  farmers 
should  be  as  active  in  securing  their  full  share  In 
the  expenditure  of  the  road  money  (as  their  Interests 
and  their  relations  with  the  remainder  of  the  people 
deserve)  as  are  other  Interests  which  are  using  their 
infiuence  in  the  good  roads  movement  for  their  par- 
ticular benefit. 

We  suggest  that  if  the  farmers  In  all  the  states  will 
make  good  use  of  Uncle  Sam's  mail  facilities,  and 
bombard  tlfblr  members  of  Congress  and  Senators 
with  a  postal  card  fusilade,  they  will  secure  what 
they  need  In  the  way  of  road  Improvement,  so  far  as 
national  aid   will  provide  It. 

The  Congressmen  from  the  rural  districts  have 
their  ears  to  the  ground,  and  they  are  very  susceptible 


to  rural  public  onitilon  when  they  know  what  It  is. 
A  postal  card  campaign  by  the  farmers  would  mean 
business  to  their  representatives  in  Congress. 

And  the  same  dose  applied  to  the  state  authorities 
would  bring  a  larger  proportion  of  state  aid  to  the 
common   roads   than   they   are  now    receiving. 

Why  not  exchange  the  public  buildings  pork  barrel 
for  a  good  roads  pork  barrel?  If  Congress  must  have 
a  pork  barrel  appropriation  bill,  one  to  grease  the 
way  for  better  roads  would  be  of  more  benefit  than 
one  to  erect  unnecessary  public  buildings,  and  would 
be  a  better  vote  getter,  we  think. 


An  Extravagant  Feed 

THE  other  day  we  overheard  a  conversation  be- 
tween two  farmers.  One  had  a  cream  separator 
and  the  other  didn't.  The  one  with  no  separator  ad- 
mitted that  he  could  not  get  all  the  butter  fat  out  of 
the  milk  by  hand  skimming,  but,  he  added,  "What 
we  don't  get  the  stock  does." 

This  Is  true,  but  a  bit  expensive^  Right  here  is  a 
big  leak  that  when  stopped  may  turn  the  balance  on 
the  dairy  page  to  the  right  side  of  the  ledger.  When 
milk  is  skimmed  by  hand  anywhere  from  30  to  50 
per  cent.,  and  in  many  cases  more  than  this,  of  the 
butter  fat  is  left  in  the  so-called  "skimmed"  milk. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  fat  globules  being  so 
nearly  the  weight  of  the  milk,  do  not  rise  readily  and 
are  greatly  retarded  by  adverse  weather  and  atmos- 
pheric conditions,  temperature  of  milk  cellar,  etc., 
Under  the  most  favorable  conditions  a  large  part  of 
the  butter  fat  globules  are  in  suspension  all  through 
the  milk  and  do  not  come  to  the  top  to  be  skimmed, 
and  under  unfavorable  conditions  this  percentage  is 
multiplied  greatly. 

When  milk  is  run  through  a  separator  the  skim 
milk  and  butter  are  separated  by  centrifugal  force 
and  practlcahy  every  bit  of  butter  fat  is  separated 
from  the  milk.  Not  only  does  the  separator  take  out 
the  butter  fat,  but  It  cleans  the  milk  of  tissue  and 
other  animal  substances  as  well — it  makes  the  differ- 
ence between  creamery  and  dairy  butter. 

Now  then,  the  farmer  was  right  In  saying  what  but- 
ter fat  he  couldn't  skim  off  was  not  lost,  as  the^oung 
atoc>  got  it.  Pretty  expensive  feed.  Butter  at  40 
cents  a  pound  amounts  to  $800  a  ton.  How  Ttrofb 
more  business-like  to  sell  the  |800-a-ton  product  and 
feed  In  Its  stead  numbers  of  other  feeds  with  the 
s£lme  food  value,  that  cost  anywhere  from  |25  to  $50 
per  ton.  It  Is  due  you  to  save  every  pound  of  butter 
fat  when  once  produced,  and  not  feed  this  valuable 
product,  as  It  Is  worth  several  hundred  per  cent,  more 
to  you  on  the  market  than  In  the  feed  pall. 

The  scale,  cream  separator  and  the  Babcock  test  are 
the  best  friends  of  any  farmer  who  owns  a  cow.  Have 
you  realized  this? 


Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

Extension  Bulletin  No.  7,  published  by  the  New 
Jersey  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  was 
prepared  by  Miss  M.  Anna  Hauser.  extension  special- 
ist In  home  economics.  It  contains  some  general  in- 
structions for  cooking;  a  discussion  of  milk  and  eggs 
with  respect  to  their  composition,  value  as  food,  di- 
gestibility, methods  of  preservation,  and  other  proper- 
ties; and  recipes  for  use  in  preparing  milk  and  eggfi- 
Any  person  interested  can  obtain  this  bulletin  with- 
out charge  by  addressing  a  request  to  the  New  Jersey 
State  Agricultural  College.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  704,  issued  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  is  on 
"Testing  Seed  Corn  for  Germination."  Testing  seed 
corn  is  always  a  profitable  farm  practice  and  especial- 
ly so  this  year,  as  so  much  of  last  year's  com  crop 
was  late  in  maturing. 

The  following  publications  relating  to  poultry  are 
available  for  free  distribution  and  may  be  had  from 
the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  51,  "Standard  Varieties  of 
Chickens;"  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  64,  "Ducks  and 
Geese;"  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  200,  "Turkeys;  "  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  No.  234,  "Guinea  Fowl  and  Its  Use  as 
Food;"  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  287.  "Poultry  Manage- 
ment;" Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  390,  "Pheasant  Rac- 
ing;" Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  452,  "Capons  and  Capon- 
izlng;"  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  528,  "Hints  to  Poultry 
Raisers;"  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  530,  "Important  Poul- 
try Diseases;"  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  562,  "Organiza- 
tion of  Boys'  and  Girls'  Poultry  Clubs;"  Farmers'  Bui 
letln  No.  574,  "Poultry  House  Construction." 
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FARMS 

comprise  nearly  2.000  acre,  of  the  choicest  land,  in  .he  famou.  Genesee  Valley  country 
or  Western  New  York  and  are 

Headquarters  for  Farm  Seed 

FARM  SEEDS  n^iS-SS/i:',;?  sis  ••■.n- i-ri ;;•  -"  «  ™. ,...  ^...™.. .,  k.„, 
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I  J        .  «^d  vigor  and  intellieentiv  farmed    vnnr  iJ^^.LiL!'"^^  y®"""  '■«*1"'^*™«""  »"f  "■•■« 

low.  and  we  have  two  great  railroad  systems  to  carfy  Farm  Se^dsTom  our  F^m^to  v^u'  in?  "^  Produce  Bumper  Crops.  Freight  rates  are 
which  frequentlv  occur  when  freight  is  shipped  from  a  great  distance  For  a  ouartT^f  a  J^T  ***^''  '^""'^^J  *^°'^'"«  '^"^  '^^i^"'  ^«»»y 

one  grade  and  that  the  best  money  can  buy.  So  far  as  we  know  we  are  the  onTv  A^  •  T^  '^e  have  been  growing  and  selling  but  just 
possible  quality  Seeds.  25  vears  a^o  our  iile.  were  40  Ono  lbs  0720  tonl  %^.  ^7^  ^'"«"<^»n  fi™  selling  but  the  one.  and  that,  the  \,\zi^t 
tons,  have  been  .hipped  each  season  direct  to  the  best  Bu.ineS  FaJrnerrof  A  JeH  J  ail^our^Tad^^^      «^7>t^> 0,000.000  lbs.,  or  4,000-5.000 

DibWc's  Iron  Qad  GuiuFaniee 
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Dibble's  Farm  S—d»  are  soU  oo  a   ten.da7.money.back-if-yott.want.it 

yoor  own   farm   or   to 

20,000  Bnshels  Tested  Seed  Corn 

"The  Best  Seven  Varieties"  both  Flint  and  Dent  adapted  to  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  States  for  crop  and  the  Silo.  Dibble's  Big  Red 
Uent,  Iinproved  Learning,  Early  Yellow  Dent,  White  Cap  Yellow 
Dent  and  Mammoth  White  Dent,  the  big  Northern  grown  White  that 
produces  ears  as  wellaa  stalks  are  priced  as  follows:-  Bushel  $2  00- 
2  bushel  bag  $3.50;  10  bushels  or  over  $1.50  per  bushel.      Bags  free.  ' 

MAMMOTH  YELLOW  FLINT,  the  largest  growing,  most  produc- 
tive Hint  grown  with  a  record  of  243  bushels  from  one  peck  of  Seed 
in  New  Hampshire  and  230  bushels  per  acre  in  New  York  and  Saa- 
ford  s  Extra  Early  White  Flint  at  $2.00  per  bushel;  2  bushel  bag 
$3.50;  10  bushels  or  over  $1.65  per  bushel.   Bags  free.   Why  pay  more? 

Every  lot  tested  in  our  own  laboratory  for 
moisture  content,  purity  and  germination. 
AVERAGE  OF  ALL  TeIsTS  MADE  TO 
DATE  ABOVE  95%  GERMINATION. 

Dibble's  D.  B.  Brand 
Northern  Grown  Al- 
falia.  Gover  and  Tim- 
othy Seeds  99i0% 
Pure  or  Better,  '^^'^'z 

tainable.  Every  bag  tested  both  for  Pur- 
ity and  germination  in  our  own  L.iboraiory 
and  sold  direct  to  you  at  wholesale  Prices. 

Last  year,  average  test  of  all  Alfalfa  Seed 
we  sold  was  above  99.75%.  and  of  clover 
above  99.70%  purity.  Is  not  this  the  kind 
of  seed  you  want  to  sow  on  your  Farm  f 


guarantee   subject 
have   made   for  you. 

We  raise  nearly  a  thousand  tons  of  ha 


to  any    teat  you   choose   to   make    00 
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We  ;ai8e  nearly  a  thousand  tons  of  hav  annually  on  the  Dibble  Farms,  of 
rori tn  '\?^ '"""  "*  Al^»J'*.an<l  our  new  free  book  on  Alfalfa  c\S- 
ture  tells  just  how  to  grow  this  wonderful  crop  successfully  in  the  East     3 

30,000  Bushels  Seed  Oats  .^^^,^  * "^ 

h^vrtifn'K^li  5^°''^P'<;?\'«ive  American  Oat  with  stiff  straw,  extra 

Ibk  i^r  K  ch  1  *'*^^*'"'  ^"^f''  thoroughly  recleaned.  weighing  44-46 

bs.  per  bu.hel  and  enormously  prolific.     Authentic  fields  rep^rtedlo 

SWe^of  -H"i™J  .»'m*'?  ^'  "^'5  ?."  *"*''«  *^«'^«'  »"<*  o'^"  fifty 

growers  of     Hearyweights"  also  suted  "They  were  free  from  smut. 


Jcrr: 


while  other  varieties  in  the  same  field  or 
on  adjoining  farms  were  badly  affected." 

NOTE  OUR  LOW  PRICES,  loo  lb.  bat.  enoort  tc 
tow  one  «cre,  fS.OO;  10  biu.  $9.00;  100  but.  lots  or  o»ei 
«5c  p*r  biM.     Baa  fr««.     Why  par  more  t 


**.'^<^^u.»f*m  M^ 


iuoomomtm 


«*«MCO>.|  »«UJ 


{Dibble's 
XtmSBEn 
Facts 


'^C. 


Dibbl6*s  25th  Annual  Farm  Seed  Catalog 

the  lea'llnj?  Ntrlctly  Farm  Heed  Book  of  the  v"«r 
ann  «  new  quarter  centnry  anniversary  nouvenlr 
vw-"^'i**°  ^^'  ^'^^-  I^'bble,  contalnliiK  a  n..int>er  ot 
vi««r8  of  farm  scfenes  on  the  Dibble  FarniH  FREK  to 
9\f^Ty  termer. 


60.000   Bnshels  Seed  l 
Potatoes  ^tr<^r''r«'3  ^"^ 

stock  seed.   "The  Best  Fifteen  Varieties,"  i '» 

early,  intermediate  and  late  in  any  quantity  iC»  , 

from  barrels  to  car  loads  at  the  lowest  poa-  '    .|jr 

sible    prices    consistent   with   the   highest  '  i  5 

possible  quality.  <^- 

We  have  warehouses  full  of  potatoes  saved 
from  fields  that  were  free  from  blight,  where 
the  foliage  grew  rank  and  green  till  killed 
by  frost. 

Potatoes  are  high  in  price,  but  that  is  no  rea- 
son why  you  should  pay  fictitious  prices  for 
mediocre  seed,  when  you  can  get  Dibble's 
Pedigree  Seed  Potatoes  at  live  and  let  live 
price*. 
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SECOND  PRIZE  ARTICLE 


Gardening  for  Profit  and  Pleasure 


By    MRS.  BLANCHE  MARTIN 


We  have  always  had  a  garden  ever 
since  we  two  were  one — ^the  first  a  very 
small  one  in  a  city  back  yard,  in  which 
the  principal  crops  were  blisters  and 
grief.  When  we  moved  to  a  larger 
place  the  natural  result  of  more  experi- 
ence and  more  space  was  a  better  gar- 
den; and  since  we  left  the  town  and 
moved  to  the  "real"  country  we  have 
rejoiced  greatly  in  the  possession  of  a 
"real"    garden. 

Ours  is  the  old-fashioned  kind  of  gar- 
den, contains  about  an  acre  of  ground 
and  is  set  well  down  in  the  midst  of 
things,  the  house  and  yard  to  the  north, 
the  driveway  to  the  east,  the  barn  and 
hog  lots  to  the  south,  and  on  the  west 
the  creek  that  sometimes  rises  mightily 
and  sweeps  away  the  major  portion  of 
Our  summer's  toil  and  leaves  the  rest 
buried  under  half  a  foot  of  ooze.  Be^ 
tween  the  creek  and  the  garden  fence 
is  a  double  row  of  red  raspberries  and 
a  hedge  of  red,  white  and  pink  ram- 
blers flanking  a  strawberry  bed  about  15 
feet  wide,  makes  the  eastern  side  a 
thing  of  beauty  in  the  month  of  June. 
The  soil  is  a  deep,  silty.  sandy  loam, 
easily  worked  and  responds  readily  to 
heavy  fertilization.  The  nature  of  the 
soil  and  the  fact  that  the  garden  lies 
right  at  the  back  door  makes  it  possible 
to  do  the  work  in  odd  moments.  Ours  is 
just  a  home  garden,  although  we  usually 
have  a  few  things  to  sell  to*  our  private 
egg  and   butter  customers. 

I  believe  fall  manuring  and  plowing 
are  best,  although  we  do  not  follow 
this  practice,  because  of  the  overflow 
of  the  creek.  Only  a  small  bit  is  broken 
in  the  fall,  for  the  potato  onions  and 
arinter  greens,  either  kale  or  spinach. 
We  have  never  used  any  commercial 
fertilizer,  depending  on  the  stable  and 
chicken  manures;  but  there  are  so  many 
places  for  fertilizer  on  a  farm.  This 
year  we  shall  try  a  ready-mixed  brand 
of  garden  "feed."  After  the  plowing 
the  stable  manure  is  spread  heavily  and 
harrowed    in.     The   plank  drag  is   then 


beans  go  close,  4  to  6  inches,  and  pole 
beans  in  hills,  5  or  6  beans  to  a  hill,  4 
feet  each  way.  Chicken  manure  can  be 
scattered  thinly  in  the  row  where  the 
(orn  is  planted,  but  keep  it  away  from 
any  kind  of  beans,  unless  you  want  to 
grow  beautiful  leaves  and  vines — I 
tried  it.  We  use  a  small  shovelful  of 
hen  manure  in  each  cabbage,  tomato  and 
pepper  hill,  and  the  peppers  are  given 
more  nearly  every  time  they  are  hoed, 
and  I  raise  peppers  for  all  my  friends. 
Cucumbers  and  muskmelons  are  given 
a  double  row  8  feet  apart,  and  a  coal- 
bucketful  of  well  rotted  stable  manure 
put  in  each  hill.  We  try  to  have  our 
early  stuff,  onions  and  mangels  where 
the  late  corn,  pole  beans  and  tomatoes 
were  the  year  before.  It  is  a  good  plan 
never  to  raise  the  same  vegetable  twice 
in  succession  on  the  same  plat  of 
ground;  try  to  follow  the  root  crops 
with  corn  or  some  such  plant  with  a 
husky   top   growth. 

The  home  garden  should  be  made  up 
of  only  the  very  best  varieties  of  each 
vegetable  planted.  The  trucker  or  mar- 
ket gardener  has  no  such  chance  to  grow 
quality  vegetables  as  the  home  gardener. 
The  trucker  must  consider  quantity, 
and  if  he  must  ship  has  an  additional 
handicap,  as  in  every  case  to  increase 
the  carrying  qualities  reduces  the  taste. 
Many  vegetables  lose  their  crisp,  fresh 
taste  so  soon.  Learn  the  tastes  of  each 
member  of  your  household  and  hold  in 
due  honor  and  regard  the  tried  and  true 
things  that  grow  and  yield  bountifully 
for  you  every  year.  The  home  garden 
is  no  place  for  extensive  experiments. 
Try  the  new  things,  a  few  at  a  time,  but 
never  depend  on  thenu  It  takes  more 
than  <,ne  year  to  learn  the  vagaries  of  a 
vegetable.  Every  one  who  makes  a  gar- 
den should  take  pride  in  it  and  try  to 
interest  others  to  the  "Go  thou  and  do 
likewise"  stage.  One  of  the  great  re- 
proaches of  our  hurried  life  today  is 
the  foul  weeds  and  tin  cans  that  crowd 
many  a  back  yard  that  should  be  work- 


applied  and  the  garden  laid  off  in  rows  ;  ing  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living.  ' 
4  feet  ai>art.  This  is  the  proper  dis- 1  So  much  about  "our  garden."  My  own 
tance  for  potato,  tomato,  cabbage  and  private  garden  is  Just  a  little  corner  of 
pepper  rows,  and  gives  plenty  of  room  {  the  earth  in  between  the  back  walk  and 
for  horse  and  cultivator  if  they  are  de-  j  the  big  garden,  and  I  don't  know  If 
sired.  Practically  all  the  work  in  our  !  practical  farmers  will  be  so  much  in- 
garden,  after  the  laying  off  is  done,  is  i  terested  in  it.  But  J  venture  there  are 
done  by  man  (and  woman)  power.  We  j  as  many  practical  "farmerettes"  as 
use  a  wheel  hoe,  and  from  four  years  \  farmers,  and  the  woman  never  lived 
experience  with  it.  I  should  nearly  as  \  who  did  not  love  a  flower  garden.  And 
soon  keep  house  without  a  dishpan  as  I  when  with  the  flrst  long  breath  after 
make  garden  without  this  helper.  A  j  the  Christmas  rush  is  over  the  deluge 
wheel  hoe  in  the  hands  of  a  careful  begins — catalogiies.  garden  guides,  gov- 
operator  leaves  the  minimum  of  hand  '  ernment  bulletins  and  the  ever  present 
work  to  do.  and  frequently  several  rows  i  bundle  of  free  seeds — they  come  to  lit- 
can  be  run  with  a  wheel  hoe  when  for  ter  my  desk  and  the  damage  is  done, 
the   limited    time   it    would    not   pay   to  i  Each    year    I    read    over    the   same   old 


hitch  up  a  horse. 

We  have  never  yet  made  a  hotl)ed, 
usually  buying  at  the  greenhouse  a 
dozen  extra  early  tomato  plants  and 
starting  seed  in  a  cold  frame  or  seed- 
bed in  open  ground  for  the  main  crop. 
I  sow  early  lettuce  and  cabbage  in  a 
cold  frame,  too,  but  like  best  to  start 
my  plants  a  little  later  in  open  ground, 
and  protect  In  doubtful  nights  with 
papers  or   old   feed    sacks. 

Alongside  our  fall  onions  we  plant 
our  early  potatoes,  pickling  onions, 
bunch  beans,  peas  (in  a  double  row  6 
Inches  apart),  lettuce,  beets,  radishes. 
and  all  such  early  stuff  that  will  be  off 
by  the  time  the  onions  are  dug  in  early 
Jluly.  Tbls  ground  Is  then  shoveled 
over  and  planted  to  mangels  for  winter 
green  feed  for  the  hens.  Sweet  corn 
tan  \)e  planted,  extra  early  12  Inches 
and  later  sorts  16  inches  apart;  bunch 


tales  of  marvelous  growth  of  vine, 
swell  of  bud  and  taste  of  fruit,  gaze 
fascinated  at  colored  plates  of  Impossi- 
ble roses  that  never  bloomed  anywhere 
but  in  the  imagination  of  the  catalogue 
artist,  and  know  both  story  and  picture 
for  what  they  are.  Still,  try  as  I  might. 
I  can  hardly  wait  until  spring  comes  to 
begin.  1  can  look  out  the  east  window 
and  see.  not  the  weeds  and  dried  grass, 
but  the  sweet  peas  that  in  a  few  months 
shall  clamber  over  the  netting  and  glad- 
den the  enclosed  corner  with  their 
beauty  and  fragrance.  Maybe  they  will. 
I  have  planted  them  there  before  and 
they  did  not  do  any  great  gladdening 
and  beautifying.  But  I  ihink  plenty  of 
time  may  change  the  disposition  of 
that  soil.  I  dig  the  aground  very  deeply 
for  sweet  peas,  uso  lots  of  fertilizer 
and   plant  Just  as  early  as  the  ground 


Mogul  8-16 

The  Tractor  to  Buy 


Mogul  8-16 

Keroaene 

Tractor 


Chicago 


AT  the  price,  the  Mogul  8-16  tractor  deserves 
the  careful  attention  of  all  progressive  farmers. 

It  won  a  Grand  Prize  at  both  San  Francisco  and  San 
Diego  Expositions.     That  proves  its  class. 

It  can  be  used  with  profit  on  small  farms,  doing  all  the  hardest 
work  of  the  horses,  and  much  that  horses  cannot  do.  That 
proves  its  usefulness. 

It  betters  the  plowing  and  other  work  of  seed  bed  preparation, 
while  reducing  its  cost,  and — 

It  bums  kerosene  under  all  conditions.  This  one  reason  is 
enough  to  sell  a  Mogul  8-16,becau8e,  on  the  average,  gasoline  costs 
•bout  65  per  cent  more  tban  kerosene.    That  proves  its  economy. 

It  costs  about  half  its  equivalent  in  horse  flesh. 

The  price  is  $675  cash,  f.  o.  b.  Chicago. 

A  tractor  so  good,  so  useful  on  farms  of  all  sizes,  so  economical, 
and  at  such  a  price,  deserves  a  thorough  investigation.  Your  local 
dealer  should  be  able  'to  show  you  a  Mogul  8-16.  If  he  can't, 
write  to  us.  We'll  see  thatyou  get  a  look  at  it,  and  we  will  also 
send  you  our  new  book,  **Tractor  Power  vs.  Horse  Power." 

hternational  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(lacorpsnits^ 

CHICAGO  USA 

D««riaf      McCsnuck      Milwsdkss 


Drill  and 
KWheelHo* 


More  Profit 

•^H ROUGH  better,  more  intelligent,  more  econom> 
M.  ical  use  of  good  tools  will  come  the  profit  that  is  so 
hard  to  find  each  year  on  many  crops  Plant  right  so 
you  will  get  full  benefit.  Worlc  faster  with  better  tools 
so  you  can  cultivate  and  spray  oft  en.  Study  whether 
there  isn't  sooie  tOKd  that  will  do  your  WMk  better. 


mHM 


"^^^^ 


ImTp^eent 
'  tatoPlaiit«Ci 


PoUto  marhinery,  ■prs^ng  loacMnmr,  garden  tools,  ete  .  avo 
built  to  Kive  you  iust  whaf  you  need  to  do  thinaii  right  Al> 
moat  any  combination  you  cnn  think  of  in  each  line.  Eicfaty 
yesrsozfactoryand  farm  experience  behind  their  manofaeuir*. 

Ask  yoor  dealer  to  show  them,  but  write  oa  for 
separate  booklets  fully  deacribing  line*  in  which 
youarsintarssted.  Let  as  make  good  oar  claims. 

Bateman  MTg  Co.    Box  16^     Grenloch,N.J. 


No.  I!   Barrd 
190      Bpraytf 


Gsrdra  S<«d  Drills 

WhMi  HOM 

Potato  Planters 

Wecdcra  &  Seeders 

Riding  Cnltfvators 

Walking  CaJtiralors 

Potato  Spraysrs 

Buekst.  Barrd  aad 

Power  Sprayers 

Potato  Diggers 

Comatnb  Cottars 

FertdizarOistriboMrs 

iUw  Makers 

Cotton  Plantsra 

Coca.  Bean  and  Pas 

Planters 

IS  Ridgcrs 
Rollers 


Tjr*»i 


tiding  VI 
jCohiTatorl 


Seren-and-a-half 
foot  Weeder 


1  r  '— » _- 


Home  Hoe  and 
Cattirator 


MULCONROY 

LIGHT 

Weighs  6  oz.  to  foot 


FLEXIBLE 
METALLIC 


SPRAY  HOSE 


STRONG 

Tested  to  2000  lbs. 


FLEXIBLE 

Will  coil  in  3-iD. 
circle. 

CAN'T  KINK,  TWIST.  BURST,  COLLAPSE  OR  CHAFE^ 

Proteote<l  against  kinking,  bard  knocks,  sharp  turns,  dragging  over  rough 
surface  and  other  outside  abuse. 

Tube  specially  compoundeti  to  resist  the  action  of  the  oily  and  corrosive 
liauids  au<l  iK)w<Ier8  used  in  spraying. 

Full  capacity  always,  because  hos«  eannot  kink. 

When  ec|uipped  with  Muixonroy  High  Presstre  Couplings  it  makes 
Tho  Strongost  Hos«  Mad*.     Ask  for  No.  47  Folder. 

MULCONROY  CO.,  Inc.,  64th  and  J«ff«r«on,  Phil«d«l|>hi« 
established  1887  AGENTS  WANTED 


Use  NATCO  Drain  TOe— Last  Forever 


Rr«  Proolmg  Cwnpany 


Farm  drsinsffs  needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of 
best  Obio  clar.  IfcnrnnsMr  htmd  bimad.  Don't  have  to  diff  *em  up 
to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lota.  Alio  manufacturers  of  tbe  famoaa  NATCO  IIIPERISH- 
ARLB    SILO,    Nstco    Bufldine    Tile   and    Natco    Sewer' Pips. 

1117  FokMi  BoUdaiV,  PittAorflw  Ab 
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THIRD  PRIZE  ARTICLE 

How  I  Make  a  Grarden 


By  JAMES 

I  find  it  a  good  idea  to  make  my  gar- 
den flrst  on  paper,  and  this  I  begin  to 
do  early  In  January,  so  as  to  be  ready 
for  the  seed  books  when  they  come. 
First  I  make  a  list  of  all  seeds  I  have 
on  hand  that  are  fit  for  use,  then  I  fill 
in  the  missing  varieties  that  will  have 
to  be  bought,  and  thus  supplied  with  a 
list  of  the  things  I  mean  to  grow  I  pro- 
ceed to  lay  out  my  plans.  For  this  one 
needs  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  or  perhaps 
several  of  them,  for  sometimes  I   find 


M.  BONNER 

plant  everything  in  the  wrong  place  at 
last.     And  so  I  use  some  of  the  winter 
evenings  to  do  my  pondering  in,  so  that 
when  the  busy  spring  days  come  I  have 
that  part  of  garden  making  already  done. 
After  making  out  my  seed  lists  I  pro- 
ceed to  lay  out  my  garden  plat  in  out- 
line, using  a  scale  of  about  8  feet  to  the 
inch.     Of  course,   a   larger  or   smaller 
scale  can  be  used,  but  I  find  this  best 
generally  speaking.     The  next  thing  is 
to  sketch  in  the  permanent  features  If 
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it  necessary  to  draw  several  plans  before 
I  get  one  to  my  liking.  But  Just  here  is 
the  beauty  of  this  "paper  gardening." 
A  sheet  of  paper  costs  but  a  trifle  and 
it  is  mere  fun  to  lay  out  a  garden  plan — 
better  fun,  to  my  thinking,  than  playing 
chess  or  checkers — and  if  one  makes  a 
mistake  It  Is  easy  to  correct  It.  Not  so 
in  the  real  garden,  for  there  a  mistake 
once  made  can  be  corrected  only  next 
season  and  that  is  a  long  time  to  put 


there  are  any,  such  as  hotbeds,  tool  shed 
and  garden  paths.  The  remalnlnr  sur- 
face is  that  in  which  to  arrange  my  crops. 
The  accompanying  plan  will  give  an 
idea  of  what  I  mean,  but,  of  course.  Is 
only  Intended  to  be  suggestive,  for  it 
would  be  impossible  for  a  plan  of  this 
kind  to  be  of  use  under  all  conditions. 
Each  gardener  must  draw  his  own  plans 
to  fit  the  .space  at  his  command  and  in- 
clude therein  such  varieties,  anJ  quan- 


EARLY  CROPi  MAkTURe  Bu*  not 
*•*  %mthm*-a^.  Lmf  craps  s«t  mtt 
amonp  them.  A  itt4te  h»n^ 


FIRST  CULTIVATION  aftimt  fVawts--^ 
Dark  shading  indjcitts  ioil  i  tired)  Deep  incantt 
between  rows,  shallow  nt*r  row%. 


vi 


EIGHTH    CULTIVATION    Sh»llu^  ,^^  ,nt.re 
iurfact.    Latt   Craa*  smt  httwm  rem.^       


^CO^OmpTHIRD  CULTIVATIONS.  Deeper  ,ri 
niddlei  snd  cloter  to  plants  but  shallow  next  ty 
SMT*      Surface  kevt  level 


NINTH    CULTIVATION.      Early  crops    hay 

!l!ir*T**:!*^  ''"  '•*•  *****  *•*  »'<*  o^  row»^ 

»*ow«d    deeply    to  make  a  home    for  the  roots  of 
M.^  new    p.ant».     Th.,  „    tHe    Ust  deep  a.,t..M 


Keep  THE  suffFAcr  ^me. 

Oo-t  neglttt  thm  dust 

"••'«*,  a«t    OON'T   Dis- 

rvRt   TMS  Pooricrj 


•.T^.*^^"  ^^°  SUBSEQUENT  CULTIVATK)! 
ShaUovw  ONTM-  entire  surface.  Surface  Hept  level 


'•/    Stired  ctoieupto  pUnu  but  »«ry  i**/te!l    oJ,- ?^""*'r'  ''rr",«"<^"-e  »orUce.  Surface  Hept  level 
ttiree  deep  ferrotrs  In  miodie  attordir»  f  roo*  rvM  *"** .   **^""«'  after  ev«ry  showar  or  ooce  a  week  if 
^  ipoT,..,.   jg^^jy^er    oft»f.er. ^^^ 


LAiT  CULTIVATION. 

A»»t  mWcA  hveh^  am^  the 

Celery   baated- 


^S/ X  TH  AMO  S£ VENTH   CUL Tl vA TIONS.     Very 

V  two  deep  furrows     ' 
aHf  Culture  cm  surftte 


'•|*f  r'dge   ♦«  plants     One  or  two  deep'Tunvws  'In 
rffter  hefween  >owa.     Very  th  "  ■ 


'ip  with  a  blunder  that  could  have  been 
nipped  in  the  bud  had  It  been  shown  up 
in  a  paper  garden.  Hence  I  find  it  profit- 
able to  make  my  garden  on  paper  flrst, 
for  not  only  is  it  good  winter  pastime, 
^^ut  It  facillUtes  work  in  the  busy  spring 
reason  when  every  minute  is  full  of 
things  to  be  done.  With  a  plan  one  can 
80  right  ahead  with  one's  planting, 
^•hlle  If  no  plan  has  been  made  one  will 
stand  and  ponder,  losing  valuable  time 
•n   the   prooeM,    and    more   than   likely 


titles  of  each,  as  his  needs  call  for.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  early  crops  are 
grouped  so  that  the  space  may  be  avpJl* 
able  for  later  ones  and  in  some  places 
two  or  more  crops  are  planted  In  altera 
nate  rows  so  that  the  more  rapid  grow- 
ing of  the  two  can  be  removed  by  the 
time  the  slower  growth  needs  the  room. 
I  have  tried  thus  to  show  the  principles 
on  which  !  draw  my  plans,  rather  than 
show  a  plan  I  have  actually  used,  for. 
as   these   principles   can   be  adapted   to 


either  large  or  small  gardens  and  my 
own  are  generally  somewhat  larger  than 
the  one  shown,  I  have  thought  best  to 
embody  the  principles  only  in  the  leaat 
possible  space,  and  devoid  as  much  as 
possible  of  details  and  repetition  in  or- 
der that  they  may  be  more  clearly  un- 
derstood. The  dates  given  on  the  plan 
are  for  the  Middle  States.  Further 
north  dates  would,  of  course,  Ije  later. 
Further  south,  earlier. 

I  always  try  to  have  my  garden  pre- 
pared In  autumn  as  soon  as  frost  has 
killed  the  last  season's  crop,  but  if  this 
can  not  be  done  it  is  prepared  the  flrst 
thing  In  the  spring  and  worked  down 
flne  before  any  panting  Is  done.  I  then 
measure  off  the  entire  plat  according  to 
mv  plan  and  am  then  ready  to  plant. 

'here  is  a  good  deal  of  art  in  plant- 
l»>g.  A  seed  drill  pays,  even  for  a  small 
garden,  but  if  one  has  none,  seed  may 
be  sown  almost  as  well  by  hand  but  not 
nearly  so  fast.  I  always  flnd  that  it 
pays  to  Uke  great  care  in  sowing  seeds 
to  get  them  strewn  evenly  In  the  row, 
or,  if  dropped  In  hills,  to  have  these 
uniformly  spaced.  It  helps  in  looks,  and. 
what  is  more  Important.  It  makes  cultl- 
.vatlon  easier  and.  Insures  plants  of  more 
uniform  growth  than  is  possible  from 
unevenly  sown  seeds. 

I  always  try  to  begin  cultivation  by 
the    time    the    seedlings   appear,    some- 
times using  the  hand  plow  between  the 
rows  even  before  the  little  plants  can 
bo  seen.    As  the  plants  Increase  In  size 
I    plow    closer,    but.   of   course,   shallow 
next    the    row.    and   as   the   season   ad- 
vances  I   run   the  cultivator  more  and 
more  shallow  toward  the  middles  so  as 
not    to    disturb    the    rootlets    as    they 
spread.     I  seldom  throw  much  earth  to 
the  row,  preferring  to  keep  the  surface 
as   level   as   circumstances   will    permit, 
so  that  a  dust  mulch  can  be  more  easily 
maintained  in  case  of  drought.     In  very 
wet  seasons,  however,  and  when  neces- 
sary   to   cover   up   a   growth   of   young 
weeds  I  sometimes  throw  a  slight  ridge 
to  the  plants  as  they  grow  larger,  but 
the  old  Idea  of  making  a  ridge  of  every 
row  finds  no  place  in  my  garden. 

Cultivation  must  be  frequent  for  Ijest 
results,  and  indeed  I  have  found  it  best 
to  go  over  the  ground  with  the  wheel 
hoe  or  cultivator  twice  a  week,  if  pos- 
sible.    The  hand  hoe  is,  of  course,  used 
when  noeded.  but  this  Is  an  Implement 
for  which  I  have  little  affection,  and  my 
Idea  is  to  garden  without  it  as  nearly  as  • 
possible,  and  this  I  flnd  can  be  done  if 
gone  about  In  the  right  way.     (See  il- 
lustration  herewith.)  i 
Other  things  I  flnd  requiring  frequent 
attention  in  these  birdless  days  are  the 
bugs  and  worms,  and  here  Is  where  I 
sometimes  "meet  my  match,"  and  more. 
Paris  green  or  arsenate  of  lead   and  a 
good  sprayer  are  the  only  way  out.  and 
if  the  sprayer  is  not  kept  pretty  busy, 
even   that   way   leads    nowhere.       Time 
was  when  if  one  kept  the  weeds  in  check 
one  was  reasonably  sure  of  a  crop,  but 
that  was  before  the  pot  hunter  had  done 
his   devilish   work,   and   It   Is   different 
now.     "Spray  or  quit"  Is  the  alternative 
offered   the  gardener  today,  and   where 
It. Is  unsafe  to  use  poisons  one  must  sub- 
stitute something  else,  as  kerosene  emul- 
sion   or    powders    of    some    kind,    and 
spray  anyhow. 

In  gathering  vegetables  I  always  try 
to  do  so  in  the  early  morning,  whether 
they  are  for  home  use  or  for  sale,  as 
they  are  then  in  their  best  condition.  I 
flnd  that  fresh  vegetables  gathered  while 
the  dew  Is  on  and  spread  out  in  a  cool 
place  to  dry  off  before  being  bulked,  will 
keep  fresh  longer  than  when  treated  in 
any  other  way. 

As  for  early  plants  It  is  cheaper  to 
buy  them  than  to  grow  them  for  a 
family  garden,   but  where  one  can   not 
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Fertilizer  Quality 

When  you  buy  fertilizer 
remember  you  are  buy- 
ing what  is  in  the  goods 
and  not  merely  a  weight 
of  two  thousand  pounds. 

When  a  smelter  buys  gold  ore 
he  buys  not  merely  two  thousand 
pounds  but  he  insists  on  knowing 
how  much  gold  is  in  the  ore,  and 
you  should  know  the  amount  of 
active  nitrogen,  which  is  the  gold 
of  the  fertilizer. 

For  further  informaiion  writ* 

;  DR.  WILLIAM   S.  MYERS,  Director 
2ft  Madison  Avenuo.  New  York 
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Send  today  for 

our  W16  Book  of 

Berries. 

J^^  Gives  results  of  our  30  years  exper- 

J^r  ience  with  small  fruits,  tells  how   to 

J^  select,   plant,   cultivate,  etc.      Buy  the 

I  Plants  That  Pay 

I  Our  true-to-name  small  fruit  plants  are 
hardy  and  ever-bearing.  200  acres  devoted 
to  their  culture.  Several 
varieties  for  your  soil  and 
climate.  Packed  fresh  for 
shipment.  Send  for  the 
Berry  Book  today. 

Tbe 

W.F.AUenCo. 

120  Market  St. 
Salisbury       •       Md.^ 


be  sure  of  getting  what  is  wanted  it  pays 
to  go  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  put- 
ting in  a  hotbed  to  produce  them.  This 
I  have  had  to  do  and  lind  that  It  pays 
very  well  indeed,  even  for  my  own  use 
only,  but  I  have  also  found  that  it  is 
usually  possible  to  sell  enough  plants  to 
pay  for  the  trouble. 

I  make  all  ray  rows  wide  enough  to 
admit  of  proper  cultivation.  Six  or 
eight-inch  rows  may  do  for  a  toy  garden, 
but  even  12-inch  row^  are  too  close  for 
me.  I  seldom  make  rows  less  than  24 
inches  and  never  less  than  18,  while 
30  inches  is  my  favorite  width  for  most 
crops  where  hand  plows  are  used.     Of 


course^  where  horse  cultivators  are  used, 
and  for  crops  that  require  more  room, 
wider  rows  must  be  provided. 

After  all  is  said,  the  cardinal  require- 
ments for  making  a  garden,  so  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  are  a  good  plan  to 
work  by,  good  seeds  to  plant,  up-to-date 
tools  for  keeping  the  weeds  in  check,  a 
good  sprayer  and  a  supply  of  insecti- 
cides and  fungicides,  and  coupled  with 
these  a  willingness  to  work.  Eternal 
vigilance  might  also  be  added,  for  no 
matter  how  willing  one  be  to  work  or 
what  may  be  at  hand  to  work  with.  If 
things  are  not  done  at  the  right  time, 
very  often  they  are  ddne  in  vain. 
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Truck  as  an  Additional  Source  of  Income 


By  C.  O.  WARFORD 
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A  FARMER'S  Garden 
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WHEEL  HOES 
AND  DRILLS 


will  tow,  cuMrate,  rlrlfe,  furrow,  etc.,  better  tlua  you  can 
with  old'Uahioned  tool*  and  ten  timet  quicker,  A  woman, 
key  or  grlrl  can  do  it.  Can  plant  closer  and  work  these  hand 
toolt  while  the  borset  rest,  ?8  combinations 
from  «hicb  to  choote  at  S^.SO  to  $12.  One 
comliined  tool  will  do  all  of  the  work. 
Akk  your  <lealet  to  show  ^  them  and 
write  ut  for  booklet,  "Gardening 
With   Modera  TooU"  Wr—. 
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It  Is  universally  conceded  that  market 
gardening  and  truck  farming  offers  the 
greatest  opportunity  to  a  man  to  secure 
the  most  money  from  a  given  number 
oi!  acres.  If  the  dairyman  or  the  general 
farmer  with  a  hundred  or  more  acres 
under  cultivation  would  set  aside,  say, 
10  or  12  .acres  for  truck  crops,  he  could 
add  several  hundred  dollars  each  year  to 
his  cash  receipts. 

Tomatoes,  string  beans,  peppers,  sweet 
corn,  eggplant,  squash  and  cabbage  are 
all  crops  that  may  be  added  to  the  gen- 
eral farm  crops  without  much  trouble 
to  the  ordinary  farmer. 

For  the  growing  of  any  of  these  crops 
no  special  equipment  Is  needed.  The 
same  tools  that  are  used  to  cultivate 
corn  and  potatoes  will  do  for  the  cultl- 

e 

ration  of  the  truck  crops. 

In  some  respects  the  ordinary  farmer 
has  the  advantage  of  the  market  gar- 
dener In  the  growing  of  these  crops,  for 
where  the  market  gardener  has  to  grow 
these  crops  intensively  and  in  continu- 
ous rows  in  order  to  conserve  and  utilize 
Vis  MifviffHl  aoreagf^-IWi^  general  farmer, 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  an  abundance 
of  land  to  use,  can  spread  the  crops  out, 
in  many  cases  planting  in  check  rows 
so  that  cultivation  can  be  done  each  way 
by  horse  work,  while  the  market  garden- 
ei  has  to  use  hand  work. 

Then  the  general  farmer  can  practice 
a  very  wide  rotation,  while  the  market 
gardener  or  truck  farmer  Is  restricted 
to  a  very  narrow  one.  A  market  gar- 
dener who  is  growing  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower, turnips  and  radishes,  for.  in- 
stance, has  a  very  hard  proposition  be- 
fore him,  for  all  these  vegetables  are  re- 
lated and  are  subject  to^the  same  dis- 
eases, with  the  consequence  that  In  a  few 
years  his  land  becomes  so  full  of  disease 
that  he  Is  almost  forced  out  of  the  busi- 
ness and  at  least  has  to  adopt  some  other 
crops  In  ord«r  to  keep  In  the  business 
at  all.  But  the  general  farmer  can  grrow 
these  crops  Indefinitely,  for,  as  he  has 
so  ;nuch  land  at  his  disposal,  as  soon  as 
ho  finds  the  land  getting  "sick"  of  a 
certain  line  of  crops  he  can  seed  down 
the  land  and  cut  hay  from  It  and  the 
returns  from  the  hay  crop  following  gar- 
den crops  will  be  nearly  double  the  crops 
cut  on  the  ordinary  hay  farming  plan. 
Another  part  of  the  farm 'can  then  be 
used  for  the  garden  crops  and  as  the 
land  will  be  practically  virgin  soil  to 
the  garden  crops  they  will  b©  clean,  of 
high  quality,  and  easily  kept  free  from 
weeds. 

One  of  the  nicest  crops  that  the  gen- 
eral farmer  or  the  dairyman  can  grow 
Iz  the  squash,  either  the  Hubbard  or 
the  Boston  Marrow  variety.  The  de- 
mand is  always  constant,  both  In  the 
open  market  and  by  the  canning  fac- 
tories, and  If  a  farmer  lives  quite  a  dis- 
tance from  his  market  it  Is  an  article 
that  does  not  hav^  to  be  marketed  aa 
soon  as  It  is  fully  jtfawn,  but  can  be  held 


over  a  long  period  of  time  and  hauled 
to  market  In  the  leisure  season  or  when- 
ever convenient.  Then,  being  grown  like 
a  field  crop,  no  special  experience  or 
equipment  will  be  required  as  is  needed 
iu  growing  some  distinctly  special  gar- 
den crop,  such  as  lettuce  or  onions.  The 
squash  may  be  planted  In  check  rows 
6x6  feet  apart,  three  seeds  to  the  hill, 
or  may  be  placed  in  continuous  rows 
with  the  vines  2  feet  apart.  After  the 
plants  come  up  about  the  same  amount 
of  cultivation  as  is  given  a  crop  of  corn 
will  produce  a  crop  of  squash,  with  the 
advantage  in  favor  of  the  squash,  that 
they  will  bring  in  the  market  at  least 
$100  per  acre  where  the  corn  will  $50. 
Planted  6x6  feet  apart  means  about 
1200  hills  per  acre,  and  a  yield  of  only 
three  squashes  per  hill  at  5  cents  each 
will  bring  in  the  tidy  sum  of  $180. 

If  the  farmer  wishes  to  go  a  little 
more  intensively  In  the  gardening  busi- 
ness the  pepper  offers  another  great  op- 
portunity. This  is  another  crop  that  can 
bo  grown  to  advantage  by  the  farmer  at 
a  distance  from  the  iriarltet,  as  it  is 
comparatively  light  in  weight  and  is  al- 
ways sold  either  in  bulk  or  by  count. 
The  crop  is  no  harder  to  grow  than  pota- 
toes and  after  the  plants  are  set  In  the 
field  the  same  cultivation  that  will  pro- 
duce a  $100  crop  of  potatoes  will  pro- 
duce $200  worth  of  peppers.  The  plants 
to  set  an  acre  of  land  will  cost  not  much 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  seed  potatoes. 
Peppers  are  generally  set  about  3  feet 
by  2  feet,  or  about  7000  plants  per  acre. 
A  man  may  grow  his  own  plants  in  cold 
frames  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $1  per 
1000,  or  he  may  purchase  them  at  the 
seed  houses  at  a  cost  of  $5  per  1000,  but 
these  plants  are  generally  large,  hardy, 
transplanted  plants  for  early  setting, 
and  If  these  are  used  a  very  early  crop 
is  produced  that  will  often  bring  $100 
or  more  per  acre  over  the  late  planted 
crop.  But  the  late  crop  Is  essentially 
the  one  that  Is  adapted  to  the  farmer 
who  wishes  to  try  out  the  garden  propo- 
sition, and  the  plants  for  this  need  not 
cost  more  than  $1  per  1000  ready  to  set 
in  the  field,  or  $7  total  cost  of  plants 
for  the  entire  acre.  Setting  out  the 
plants  will  cost  not  to  exceed  $1  per 
1000,  even  If  done  by  unskilled  labor, 
so  the  total  cost  of  the  plants  set  In  the 
field  ready  for  cultivation  will  not  ex- 
ceed $14,  and  I  doubt  if  seed  potatoes 
can  be  purchased,  cut  and  planted  for 
much   less.  ^ 

The  cultivation  from  this  point  on  is 
Just  about  the  same  as  for  potatoes,  with 
the  exception  that  the  peppers  need  not 
be  sprayed  so  often  as  the  potatoes, 
about  once  with  combined  Bordeaux 
and  arsenate  being  sufficient.  When  har- 
vesting time  comes  the  peppers  are 
picked  green,  placed  In  barrels  and  mar- 
keted, or  If  you  get  a  little  behind  on 
marketing  the  green  ones  the  remainder, 
if  left  to  ripen,  will  sell  all  the  better 


Maule's  Seeds 

For  the  Home  Garden 

For  39  yean  tuccetsful  gardener*  have  reaped 
bountiful  crops  from  Maule't  Seedi,  and  this  year 
more  than  a  half  a  million  growers  will  insure  success 
by  using  them  in  their  gardens. 

Maule's  Commercial 
Yellow  Globe  Onion 

A  wonderful  variety  for  the  garden  or  commercial 
growing,  yields  heavily,  good  size,  mild  flavor,  profit- 
able for  all  purposes.     See  description  on  page  69  of 

Maule's  Seed  Book 

f  ^^  I  fi  I  O  Beau  all  we  have  issued. 
^Ql  I  B  I  D  '^^  pages  about  Maule's 
Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower 
Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs.  Description  truthful,  cul- 
tural notes  helpful,  illustrations  accur-  ETmaa 
ate.     Write  today — we  mail    this   book    "     TOO 

46i^  Stnd  JO  cinu,  mintUn  this  pafir,  w*  will  tncUsi 
in  th*  tatahgui  a  ftktt  »f  th$  abtvt^GlANT  Pansy. 

WM.   HENRY  MAULE,  Ino.. 
2127  Aroh  Street,    Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BUISrS  SEEDS 


Tim  fa  die  681I1  yew  diat  Buist's  Seodi  have  been 
tnefavoritet  of  Amieiica's  most  experienced  garden* 
en.  Since  1828  diek  quaUty  has  never  deviated. 
TheM  seedi  produce  big  crops  of  the  right  iciod. 
T'Aif  Year  to  Our  FrknJ$  anJ  Ne»  Cu*totmn 
W*  MakellmFolhmint  FREE  Offers 

For  every  dollar  jrou  purchase  in  packeta  and 
ouncea  we  vrill  aOow  you  an  adcntioaal  25c 
wocth.  of  your  own  selection,  in  packeU  and  ouncea. 


.  -  wii  send  you  6ve  packets  of 

finest  Bower  seeds,  al  profuse  Uoomeia  ham 


our 


to  late  (all.    Get  theae  preoiiunis  no 


helpful /iMGaidea  Guide. 


m  early 
m — and 


Wtioatc 

ROBERT  BUISt  CO,.;^^  rPhUa^P^ 


TftWBCMlrf'a  PlAHia  UmM  ^^^^    World'H  record. 
swwsiaesiH  •  rtmmw  nvi«  over  |5000  Irom  iww 

Superb  and  ProgrMnlve  strawberry  plants*.    In    lesa 
thaa  12  months  from  time  plaiita  were  set. 


TMukMli 


fuNy  •■vlatasa  aur  tOtn 

IM#«M#tf  ■    Ml  I 


'  BIG    I 

^  FREE  \ 


STRAWBERRIES 

AMP  OTHM  MULL  mUlT* 

onlike  any  other  oatalo(r— lixts  all 
the  beet  varieties  of  nmall  finite 
Stt  loweat  wholeaale  priced.  All  our 
plants  are  aliipped  on  h  (riiamntre 
to  plesMe  you  or  money  rviunUed. 
Worth  itg  welflrht  In  arokL    Send  pottal  fo/fay  to 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND.  Saliebery.  Md..  Dapt.30 


WHITE 


The. 
MafertiliMr.  I 
tore.    BoiMaav 


40 

Nr 


■tart,  (rows  evarywl 


MBlaat^tbMt  arews.     Saperior  to  all 
il  to  Alfalfa^  bay.  £ceeia  for  p«> 
^^•S2*LS'4?^  "^  prodneea  iin 

rwhsM,  < 
eataloc  > 


all  I 


on  best  tasted. 

A.  A.  swiav 


wmih  frosB  |M  to  tUS  _per  acre.    Easy  to 
soila.  Write  todsy  for  our 

and 

I  can  save  yon  money 
Sample  Free. 


BiaJO^psM  ft«e  eataloc  and  dreolar  about  unhulled 
searUled  hulled  sweet  eweer.     We  can  save  you  mc 


seed. 
•OX9S9 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

^rmrty  ■sllllssa  CN)Si«lsi«  Preai  rr«»of 
riAista.  Varieties:  Early  Jersey  Wakefield.  t'liHrl**?* 
town  Wakefield,  Hucoeasion.  Flat  Dutch,  and  Onim 
head.  Price.  IWO  for  |1.10;  1000  for  f2.(«.  postiutld  and 
Insarsd.  By  expr^-ss.  looo  at  |1.26;  (MXio  to  in  OOO  at  90c: 
15,000  to  90,000  at  75c  per  1000.  Prompt  delivery  and 
good  f<troo(  plants  guaranteed.     Write  for  cauiogue. 


Al 


T,  CIsSm  Ma«  «rM>MTtll«,  •.  C. 


Maine  Seed  Potatoes 

Best  media m  and  lats  vartaciea.     Selected  stock,  free 
from  scab,  blight  and  other  diseases.   Write  for  prloefl- 

B.  H.  WaNinff ord.  Auburn,  Maine 


Marcli  1,  1916. 


THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


at  lilgher  ibices.  A  well  grown  pepper 
plant  set  early  in  the  season,  as  soon  as 
danger  of  frost  ia  past,  will  produce  at 
least  four  quarts,  or  about  300  barrels 
per  acre,  which  at  |1  per  barrel  means 
1300.  At  only  50  cents  per  barrel  there 
would  be  1150  per  acre,  quite  a  lot  more 
than  the  average  crop  of  potatoes  bring, 
and  the  added  advantage  is  that  at  the 
last  cultivation  of  the  peppers  rye  and 
vetch  are  sown,  so  that  the  following 
spring  a  heary  crop  of  forage  may  be 
gathered  for  stock  feeding,  or  the  entire 
yield  of  green  matter  may  be  turned  in 
to  enrich  the  soil.  So,  also,  tomatoes, 
eggplants  and  string  beans  may  be 
giown  to  great  profit  and  advantage, 
only  these  latter  crops  are  more  perish 


the  market  has  to  be  more  convenient 
to     reach,     although     tomatoes,     string 
beaHH  and  eggplants  are  shipped  all  the 
way  from  Texas  and  Florida  and  reach 
the  New  York  market  in  good  condition. 
Some  time  ago  it  was  shown  by  the 
College   of   Agriculture      of   New    York 
State  that  the  labor  income  of  the  farm- 
er    was     in     direct     relation     to     his 
diversity  of  crops,  and  that  the  farmer 
and    the   dairyman   that   had    the   most 
caah    crops   to   sell    during    the   season 
were  the  ones  who  were  making  a  profit. 
Vegetables  in  most  cases  offer  the  farm- 
er just  the  opportunity  he  is  looking  for 
to  increase  his  income,  and  I  would  ad- 
vise any  farmer  to  send  to  his  state  ex- 
periment station  and  secure  all  the  bul- 


Ain^t 


able  than  the  ones  described  before.  aa:d  |  letins  on  market  gardening 

^     A  Review  of  Our  Garden  Articles 

By   W.  P.  MASSEY 

There  are  some  things  mentioned  by  ground   so   as    to   have    plenty   of   late- 

the  yarious  contributors  to  the  Garden  grown  green  ones  to  wrap  in  paper  at 

Special  which  I  wish  to  say  something  frost   time   and   store   for   early   winter 

about.       In    the   first    place    we   do   not  use. 

I  have  had  numbers  of  letters  asking 
me  if  the  concentrated  lye  cannot  be 
used  in  place  of  potash.  This  lye  is  not 
potash,  but  is  caustic  soda,  as  the  gov- 
ernment compels  them  to  state  on  the 
label,  and  soda  will  not  take  the  place 
of  potash  as  a  fertiliier. 

About  ear'y  March  is  a  good  time  to 
sow  some  radishes  and  early  carrots,  if 
wanted.  In  a  cold  frame  in  heavily  ma- 
nured soil.  Beets  of  the  Egyptian 
variety  can  also  be  sown  in  the  frame 
acre  they  will  keep  clear  of  club  root  if   and   the   thinnings   ran   later   be   trans- 


print  free  advertisements  of  the  various 
seedsmen  from  whom  the  parties  may 
buy  their  seeds. 

Several  speak  of  the  club  root  In  cab- 
bages. I  have  found  that  when  the  soil 
abounds  In  lime  there  will  be  no  trou- 
ble from  club  root.  In  our  soils  near 
the  salt  water  where  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  oyster  shells  in  the  soil  there 
is  never  any  club  root,  and  if  growers 
will  use  ground  limestone  or  ground 
oyster  shells  at  the  rate  of  two  tons  per 


-■* 


the  application  is  renewed  about  onoe 
in   five  years. 

Several  speak  of  the  Chalk's  Jewel 
tomato  as  the  early  one.  This  is  really 
a  fine  second  early  tomato,  but  Bonny 
Best,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  selec- 
tion from  Chalk's  Jewel,  Is  a  week  or 
ten  days  earlier  and  fully  as  good  a 
tomato.    I  have  found  that  a  good  strain 


planted  to  the  open  ground.  I  sow  the 
white  tipped  Scarlet  Turnip  radish  and 
the  French  Forcing  carrot.  For  out- 
side sowing  late  in  spring  I  sow  Dan- 
vers   Half    Long   carrot. 

Our  market  gardeners  now  use  the 
Irish  Cobbler  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
sorts  of  potatoes.  I  prefer,  for  family 
use.   the   old    Early   Ohio   or    the    white 


Bowker*s  ? 

THIS  STORY  was  told  one  of  our 
travelers  by  one  of  his  agents. 
**A  farmer  backed  his  team 
up  to  my  store  one  day  last  spring, 
and  asked  me  to  throw  in  ^vt  bags 
of  Bowker's  Fertilizer.      As  the  war 
shortage  of  potash  was  on,  and  as  I 
wanted  him  to  understand  just  what 
he  was  buying,  I  started  to  tell  him 
that  the  analysis  was  changed  some- 
what  from   the    previous  year, — t4iat 
the  percentage  of  potash  was  lower, 
etc.       He   looked    up  at  me  sharply 
and  said    rather  earnestly,    *'Ain*t  it 
Bowker's?^'  *'Oh,  ycs,'^  I  said,  ''It's 
Bowker's  all  right.*'     "For  the  land's 
sake  — throw  it  in  there,  then,'*  said 
be,  and    drove  away   with  it,  wholly 
satisfied. '* 

Have  you  ordered  your  Bowker*s  yet? 
BO  WKER  EERTILIZER  CO. 

*^^^  V  ▼   JAJ-/J.V  BOSTON  *  NEW  YORK 


of  Earilana  Is  the  earliest,  and   Bonny   skinned  Bliss  Early.  The  Cobbler  makes 


Best  is  a  close  second  and  of  far  better 
quality.  John  Baer  is  also  a  good  sec- 
ond early  and  more  than  a  week  later 
than  Bonny  Best.  In  fact.  It  is  so  Identi- 
cal with  Chalk's  Jewel  that  therj  is  no 
need   for  It. 

In  making  a   hotbed   the   general  ad- 
vice is  to  put  the  manure  In  a  deep  pit. 


a  good  crop,  but  is  not  of  as  good  quality 
as  the  others  named. 

If  you  start  your  tomato  and  pepper 
plants  in  a  hotbed  do  not  imagine  that 
that  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  get  early 
plants,  for  plants  left  crowded  In  the 
hotbed  will  be  poor  things  to  set  out 
directly  from  the  bed.     It  takes  a  very 


I  Object  to  this,  as  the  rain  water  will  \  small  hotbed  to  start  plants  for  a  good 


leak  in  and  cool  the  manure.  I  would 
make  the  bed  In  a  slight  pit.  not  over 
10  Inches  deep,  and  the  better  part  of 
the  manure  packed  above  ground,  and 
wider  by  several  inches  than  the  frame 
to  set  on  it.  Then  bank  the  soil  from 
the  excavation  over  all  the  outside  ma- 
nure. It  is  best  to  use  a  thermometer  in 
the  bed  and  wait  until  the  rankest  of 
the  heat  subsides.  When  It  falls  to  about 
8r,  you  can  sow  the  seed  If  the  soil  is 
made  about  5  inches  thick  over  the 
manure. 

Then   one  advises  the  use  of  boiling 
water  after   sowing.      I    would   not   use 
this,  but  always  water  Just  so  hot  that 
it  Is  rather  too  hot  to  hold  the  hand  in 
long.     Never  water  a  hotbed  with  per- 
fectly cold  water.    For  hardy  plants  like 
cabbages  and  onions  I   prefer  to  use  a 
cold    frame    rather    than    a    hotl)ed.      A 
cold   frame  under  double  glazed  sashes 
will  answer  well  for  this  class  of  plants. 
In  fact.  I  have  sown  tomato  seed  in  a 
frame  under  double  sashes  In  late  Feb- 
ruary  here  and  had  fine  success. 

My  early  tomato  seed.  Earilana  and 
Bonny  Best,  were  sown  in  flats  In  the 
gieenhouse  February  7th.  If  I  get  a 
good  stand  of  these,  all  right.  If  not 
there  will  still  be  time  to  make  another 
sowing  later  in  February.  To  follow 
these  I  sow  seed  In  a  cold  frame  in 
March,  and  later  still  some  in  the  open 


many  sashes  on  cold  frames,  and  un- 
less the  plants  are  transplanted  to  a 
cold   frame   and   given   plenty   of   room 


Promote  Good  Health  and  HappineM 
They  Succeed  Where   Others  Fail 

"   •"**  "'»"«ition»    (or  plantinff  an«  culture  and  rHIt  jbotii  tk* 


brautiriil   new   Rom  I  am  tMni  a«a> 
Large  plants  (or  quick  rpsuli»  a 
•peclal  feature.     200  acre*-.  Mtb  rear 


It    •»  (ree. 


J.  T.  LO VETT,  Box  1 40,  Little  SUver,  N.  J. 


Greatest  5uggu  Book 


_         ^  My  new  1916 

Buggy  Book  is  now  ready.   It  is 

wggw  and  better  than  ever  — 

rae  finest  vehk:le  catalog  ever  pub-  / 

1l-,.r,TlSfr;».lr*"*i^^****^V  ^^^^  this  year  sure. 
»mT  y^rthmuamb  of  buggy  buyers  write  for  my  big 

^iiiJ^:*^^!?***  ^  to  know  bow  fine  vehiciS 

fe^ifltS^cLS??,*^  •*?**"¥*=«*     They  know  that 
tor  18  y««r»Sgiit  Hickory  ngs  have  set  thepace  in  styto 

£?«I^fi— ^'".*^  *'[.'*•  ~ "*»"  »*»•"  y^  cottJ*!  find 
■ia>  stores.   Contains  the  most  surprising,  money-sav-    -^^ 
tog  announcement  any  vehicle  manufacturer  ever  made.  Wrft* 
far  your  Free  copy  TODAY.    Do  it  NOW- b^for??S?*fer22 


v.v  iS 


SPUT  HICKORY 


w 


offer 
for  my 


Yi^*^  ""^  famous  the  world  over  for  quality,  style,  com 
fortand  service  They  are  the  finest  made-buUt  of 
T^I?TrX?r[?"  hickory-split,  not  sawed.  They  look  trim;  they 

30  Days'  Free  Romd  Teat 

'^*'"  *^"f*«^ve  a  Spilt  Hkdtory  CO  your  own  roads— tinder  m  t*T::iTrVfW«^ 


«filVS^ 


m 


'^^^ 


^     <^h?n«a^'nVlrond^d^GSr™n^m^,^^ 


^^ 


^«-^   ^^mmm^    .-T- ' " "*  tMwutwKr  jvu  t^ii  save. 

-;-J^»--TMl  OHIO  CARKUGB  MPO. CO.  -^  Columbus  O.  %^*''!;^rTj9>^ 
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TkE  PRACTiC^l^  FARM 


March  1,  1916. 


Planet  Jr.  f oois 


cut  down  work  and  boost  your  crops 

Old-time  farming  no  longer  pays — ^these  scientific  tools  do  the  work 
of  3  to  6  men,  give  bigger  yield,  and  save  their  cost  in  a  single  season. 
Invented  and  made  by  a  practical  farmer  and  manufacturer,  with  half 

a  century's  experience.    Planet  Jrs  are  strong  and 

lasting.     Every  tool  fully  guaranteed. 

72-page  Catalog  (184  illustrations)  free! 

Describes  over  70  tools,  including  12  entirely  new  ones  and  improve* 
ments  to  our  Seeders.  Wheel- Hoes.  Horse  Hoes.  Harrows.  Or* 
chard-  and  Beet'Cultivators.    Write  poaUl  for  Itt 

SLAUen&Co    BokT711      Philadelphia 

No.  2S  PlaiMirJr  Comblaod  Hill  taA  Drffl  Soodor,  Doable  end 
Single  WheeUHoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  is  a  splendid  combt* 
nation  for  the  family  garden,  onion  grower,  or  large  gar* 
dencr.    Is  a  perfect  seeder,  and  combined  double  and 
single  wheel-boe.    Unbreakable  steel  frame.    Capacity— 
2  acres  a  day. 

Planet  Jr  12-tootIi  Harrow.  CuklTator  and  Puhrerixer 

is  stronger,  steadier  in  action,  and  cultivates  more 
thoroughly  than  any  other  harrow 
made.      Non-clogging  steel 
wheel.    Invaluable  to  the 

mafket-gar- 
^dener,  trucker.l 
tobac  CO  or 
small-fruit 
grower. 


i|o.  28, 
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DIBBLE'S  SEED  POTATOES 


Pedigree  Stock.    60,000  busheU  in  store 

Nonhern  grown  from  lelected  Stock  Seed.     We  have  several  frost  proof  warehooiet 
fall  of  medium  sized  tubers  from  fields  that  were  absolutely  free  from  blitbt 
■'Tnut  Best  Fifteen  Varletlei.'*  early,  intermediate  and  late  in  any  quantity  from 
parrel!  to  carloads,  at  the  lowest  possible  price  consistent  with  the  higbcst  po*- 
•ible  qoality. 

Headquarters  for  Seed  Potatoes 

AUo  full  itockt  of  D.  B.  Alfalf*.  Clover  »nd  Timothy  S««d  W.W%  pore  or  bettar. 
SO.OOO  fc'jjh-'.!  ^fi  Ost.,  ?o  <w> bti*hr!*  Seed  Corn.   Caaad*  r«M,  Tatch  ftod  aQ     esc"-' 
Fkrm  Seeds  adapted  U>  the  Northern  and  Eaatern  State*.  W^-**" 

MUUr'i  UthABBaal  Fara  Seed  Catalor  and  a  new  soavenir  book  on"Ifoney-makliif    ^'.V 

Farming  for  Eaitern  Farmeri,  "written  by  Mr.  Dibble  .fVe«  to  every  Farmer.   AddreM 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,   Honeoye  Falls.  N.  Y..  Box  E 
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Burpee's 


Tho  Fortietli  AiauT«rsary  Edition  of  BorpeeV  Asnaal,  the  Leading 
^^orWen  Seed  Catalog  for  19I6»  is  brighter  and  better  than  ever  before. 
It  offer*  \\\t  greatest  novelty  in  Sweet  Peas,  the  unique  "Fiery  Cross",  and 
other  oorettie*  in  Rare  Flowers  and  Choice  Vegetables,  some  of  which  cannot  be 
had  elsewhere.  This  book  of  182  pages  tells  all  about  proved  and  tested  Seeds. 
It  is  mailed  free.    A  post  card  will  do.    Write  today,  mention  this  publication. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Bifldrngt;  PluladelpliU 
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INVESTIGATE 


Before  buvlns  any  Cultivator  see  tbe  Ma  cataloa  deecrtb- 

ing  the  KKAtrs  Pivot  Axle  CULTIVATOR.  The  Longest 

lived  Cultivator. 

A  Hligbt  foot  pressure  moves  tbe  shovels  and  wheels  in- 
stantly to  the  riKht  or  left,  width  between  Kangn  is  InHtantly  adjusted  while  tbe  machine  is  in 
motion.    The  hurfles  furnish  tlie  power,  the  driver  only  steers. 


CULTIVATES    HIULSIDES.    UNEVEJ^    LAND    AND 
CROOKEID  ROWS  AS  ELAS1L.Y  AS  LEVEL  CROUND 

^^  Simplest  in  oonntruction— lea.Ht  number  of  parts — nothing  to  get  oat  of  order. 

r^  Htvei  frame.   All  castlnK**  malleable  Iron.    Every  part  acoefwible.     Built  for  wear  and  worlc. 
#    Light  drkft  »nd  perfect  baUncr    .Mk-Ic  in  high  end  low  wlie.-!  mid  KRAUS  PIVOT  GANG.  Can  ba  equipped  with 

I  AKRON  FERTILIZER  DISTRIBUTOR 

■  Tb«  (r«*t««l  iuiprovrnient  in  recent  ye«rf.     Applies  conimerrial  terUliier  while  ealMvattnf. 

I  Our  Booklet  contain*  moat  up-to-dkte  »nd  valiuble  information.     Send  for  It. 
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THE  AKRON  Cm.TlVATOR  COMPANY,  DEFT.  31.  AKRON.  O.  ^ 


The  Clipper  Improyed  No.  1-B 

Grain  and  Seed  Cleaner 


that   M  ditfcrent  from  al 


This  MiD  bai  a  ^ 
other*.  For  yean  it  baa  Iwca  tborauaUy  tried  out  and 
a<lopted  by  thotaandt  of  the  beat  iannera.  tha  U.  S. 
Depc  of  Aviculture.  Apicukural  CoOc«ea.  Espcrkawtal 
FariBi  and  bundbeds  ef  tfa*  hading  sssdnaM.  sasd 
Corn  ffsmtn,  etc. 

Oun  iatfae  only  nuB  maldnf  ims  ef  the  *>rartical 
Uact**  whicb  actuaOv  wetfhaevay  seed  and  kernel. 
separating  the  light,  anrunken.  ionnature  aeeda  Iran  the 
plump,  h«tvy  mature  seed.  98%  of  which  wiU  aenninate 
under  teat.  Tliii  poiat  alone  makes  mucb  of  tna  differ* 
ence  between  crop  succesa  and  failure. 

No  Mill  Will  Do  Good  Work  Without 
th«  Right  Kind  of  Scre«na. 

Wefomirfi  12  acreens  for  cleaning  and  vradbig  si 
kinda  of  aeed  grain,  aeed  com.  all  kinda  of  cbvcn. 
alfalfa,  timothy,  millet,  flax,  peaa,  pea  beans,  cow  peas, 
soy  beans,  etc  And.  after  the  most  careful  study  and 
teats  in  actual  work,  we  guarantee  this  screen  outfit  to 
be  the  beat  that  haa  ever  been  offered  with  any  mill 
There  are  acreena  for  clover  containing  buckbom  ^and 
plantain,  timothy  containing  pryv^  graaa.  cockk  mas 
vbsat  and  otber  cfi&cult  separatMoa. 

l&'^SI  30-Day  Guarantee  of  Satisfaction  %^SSS3. 

Mccconplctc  cast  of  tbe  Miaaiaaipppj.  $23.50  cash.  FREIGHT  PREPAID  to  your  R.R.  station. 

Ii  Siceessfol  Firming  Threi  Factors  ire  Prominent— thi  Soil,  tlio  Mm  ni  §ood  Seed 

Tho  Clipper  Cleaner  puts  succeM  within  your  reach  by  insuring  Good  Seed. 

Write  for  Oataloc  moA  address  of  noorest  Jobbor. 

A.  T.  FERRELL  &  CO.,  SAGINAW,  MICH.  ^ 


and  are  set  deeper  to  get  a  mass  of  roots 
they  will  be  no  better  than  plants  from 
the  open  ground. 

Here  I  set  the  plants  4  Inches  apart 
In  the  frame  in  late  March,  for  we  can 
generally  set  them  out  before  the  last 
of  April.  I  never  use  the  dirt  bands, 
but  do  sometimes  use  earthen  pots. 
But  the  transplanted  plants  come  up 
with  a  trowel  with  a  mass  of  soil  and 
are  set  In  holes  filled  with  water  and 
never  wilt  at  all. 

Eggplants  I  do  not  sow  until  first  of 
March,  for  I  grow  these  on  in  pots  until 
large  and  set  them  out  in  early  June. 
Trying  to  harden  off  aggplants  in  a 
frame  as  we  do  tomatoes  usually  results 
in  stunting  them.  I  pot  them  first  in 
21/^-inch  pots  and  shift  them  to  4-inch 
ones  and  have  plants  with  leaves  larger 
than  my  hand  by  time  to  set  them  out 
after  the  soil  is  warm. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  the 
early  peas  and  early  potatoes  in  the 
ground  as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be  work- 


ed. Down  here  they  are  in  the  soil  now, 
at  least  the  peas  are.  A  good  strain  of 
the  Alaska  type  is  the  best  for  early 
sowing,  and  soon  after  I  sow  Sutton's 
Excelsior  and  Thomas  Laxton,  both  very 
dwarf  peas  and  better  quality  than  the 
extra  earlies.  In  March  I  sow  the  old 
Champion  of  Ensland  and  stretch  5-foot 
chicken  wire  netting  for  them  to  climb 
on.  Parsnips  and  salsify  can  be  sown 
ai>  soon  as  the  soil  is  in  condition  for 
working,  but  down  here  I  prefer  to  sow 
later,  for  they  are  apt  to  get  overgrown 
and  woody  sown  too  early  here,  and  the 
salsify  may  even  run  to  seed.  But  there 
i:j  less  danger  of  this  North,  and  there 
the  sowing  should  be  early. 

Beets  will  stand  a  good  deal  of  frost 
if  you  get  them  in  the  rough  leaf  before 
they  are  hit,  and  I  always  take  some 
risk  and  sow  some  in  late  February  here. 

Do  not  grow  sweet  peppers  and  hot 
peppers  near  each  other,  for  the  hot 
ones  will  make  the  sweet  ones  hot  the 
same  season. 


A  Successfully  Managed  Garden 


(Concluded  from  page  95) 


best  extra  earlies  I  ever  grew;  for  sec- 
ond early  I  like  the  Telephone  best,  and 
for  late  crop  there  is  none  I  like  as  well 
as  the  Champion  of  England. 

Beets — Early  Blood  Turnip. 

Potatoes — Irish  Cobbler  for  early. 
Green  Mountain  for  late. 

Onions — Yellow    Danvers. 

Cabbage — Early  Wakefield  and  Late 
Flat  Dutch. 


perfection  that  I  plant  no  others  except 
a  very  few  Early  June  Pinks,  which 
ripen  a  few  days  sooner  than  Chalk's 
Jewel,  but  their  bearing  season  is  soon 
over,  while  Chalk's  Jewel  continues 
throughout  the  whole  season. 

I  sometimes  have  a  narrow  bed  of 
strawberries  extending  the  full  length 
of  the  garden  close  to  the  fence,  and  a 
row  of  currants,  gooseberries  and  rasp- 
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Lima  Beana  and  Tomatoes,  trained  to  poleH. 


Sweet  Potatoes. 


Parsnips.  Carrots  and  Salsify. 


Early  Com,  8  plantings  in  May,  followed  by  late  Cabbage  In  August. 


Sweet  Corn,  3  plantings.  May  and  June,  followed  by  Turnips  Ist  September. 

i3ar>y  Uabbage  In  A^firU  and  Onions  In  Apxll,  foUAwed  byBweet  Corn  In  July 

and  Celery  lafitafuim^       "^^        — "^  


Squash,  String  Beans,  Beets,  Cucumbers,  etc.,  followed  by  late  Potatoes. 


Early  Potatoes  In  March,  followed  by  Winter  Cabbage  In  August. 


Peas,  Early,  Medium  and  Late,  followed  by  Beans,  Beets  and  Cuenmbers. 


Strawberries 


Strawberries 


Strawberries 
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Squash — Early  White  Bush  for  sum- 
mer; Burpee's  Fordhook  for  winter. 

Cucumbers — Long  Green. 

Bush  Beans  —  Burpee's  Stringless 
Green  Pod.  Pole  Lima  Beans — Early 
Leviathan.  Bush  Limas — Burpee's  Im- 
proved Bush. 

Com — Early  Adam  and  Evergreen 
sweet. 

Parsnips — Hollow   Crown. 

Carrots — Oxheart. 

Salsify — Sandwich  Island. 

Turnips — Early  Purple  Top. 

Tomatoes — Chalk's  Early  Jewel,  both 
for  early  and  late  has  given  me  such 


berries  could  be  grown  along  the  fence 
side  at  the  ends,  without  interfering 
with  the  vegetables. 

I  have  had  many  years  experience 
with  vegetable  growing,  and  with  much 
success,  regardless  of  weather  condi- 
tions, which  I  ascribe  to  the  methods 
which  I  have  endeavored  to  explain  in 
the  foregoing  article  as  simply  the  re- 
sult of  system  and  a  determination  to 
succeed,  together  with  fondness  for  the 
work  and  an  effort  to  have  the  result 
of  each  season  surpass  those  of  the 
former,  by  avoiding  mistakes  of  previous 
years  as  far  as  possible. 


U.  S.  Exi>ert  Says  Farmer  Neglects  Business  Side 


"Too  many  American  farmers  today 
are  merely  giving  themselves  hired 
men's  Jobs.  Few  of  them  attain  the  am- 
bition of  the  business  man  who  expects 
to  make  interest  on  his  investment, 
wages  for  his  time,  and  a  profit  besides; 
all  because  they  fail  to  realize  that  farm- 
ing is  a  business  as  much  as  running  a 
steel  plant,  a  saw  mill  or  a  bank,"  said 
Carl  S.  Vrooman,  assistant  secretary  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, in  his  address  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  on  Pennsylvania 
Day.  Mr.  Vrooman  was  discussing  "The 
Business  End  of  Farming,"  before  an 
audience  that  was  largely  composed  of 
soil-tillers,  and  his  remarks  created  a 
profound  impression. 

"For  years,"  said  Mr.  Vrooman,  "the 
maximum  yield  per  acre  has  been  held 
up  as  the  goal  toward  which  the  farmer 
must  strive;  agronomy  has  been  preach- 


ed as  the  beginning  and  end  of  agricul- 
tural science;  the  salvation  of  tbe 
American  farmer  has  been  hitched  to 
bumper  crops.  Today  many  farmers  are 
questioning  the  truth  of  this.  What  they 
want  is  not  only  large  production,  but 
profitable  production. 

"Among  the  factors  that  stand  out 
prominently  in  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem are  rural  credits,  a  satisfactory  sys- 
tem of  land  tenure,  the  co-operative  pur- 
chasing of  supplies,  and  facilities  for 
marketing  farm  produce.  In  the  mean- 
time we  need  have  no  fear  of  over-pro- 
duction. There  are  persons  who  fear 
that  a  general  adoption  of  the  principles 
of  scientific  agriculture  will  result  In 
such  an  abundance  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts that  prices  will  be  ruinously  low. 
From  the  standpoint  of  pure  agronomy, 
they  say  our  average  yield  per  acre  of 
wheat,  for  example,  catk  be  doubled." 


Match  1,  1916. 


TffE   PRACTICAL   FARMFR 


Garden  Queries  Answered 


Inocalatlnar     Pe«a — D.     W.,     Delfiware, 


writes:  "I  want  to  ~row  garden  peas  for  the 
cannery  thife  year,  on  land  thai  was  in  cow- 
peanlast  year,  r  adi  t6id  that  tiie  cowpeas 
Inoculate  the  soil  f or .  the  garden  peas.  Im 
that  right,  or  will  I  have  to  use  some  other 
means  to  inoculate ^tut  soil?" 

Possibly  the  cowpeas  may  inoculate 
for  the  garden  peas,  but  I  think  it  is 
doubtful.  In  fact,  I  have  never  had  an 
experiment  to  prove  it  or  to  disprove  it. 
You  can  buy  a  good  commercial  culture 
for  inoculation,  and  it  would  be  best  to 
make  sure  that  the  soil  is  inoculated.  If 
canning  peas  have  been  grown  there 
before  there  will  be  no  need  for  inocu- 
lation, or  if  you  can  get  soil  from  a 
field  where  peas  have  been  g^rown  you 
can  use  a  barrel  or  more  of  that  per  acre. 


H««tlBV  «   Small   OreeBhovae. — J.   W. 

B.  writes:  "I  hare  a  small  greenhouse  to  win- 
ter over  some  plants  and  to  start  the  garden 
ftiants  in  spring.  I  have  been  trying  to  heat 
t  with  an  oil  stove,  I  find  this  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  the  fumes  from  the  stove  seem  to 
injure  the  plants.  ,  You  have  mentioned  hav- 
ing a  small  greenhouse,  and  It  would  be  in- 
teresting, doubtless,  to  more  than  (me  to  tell 
us   how   it    is   heated." 

My  gre^ihouse  is  a  little   lean-to  on 

the  east  end  of  my  office  building,  and 

a  door  from  the  office  opens  right  into 

it.     I  bought  from  a  dealer  what  they 

call   a   tank    heater.      This    is   a   small 

cylindrical   hot-water   boiler.     I   bought 

with  it  iover  100  feet  of  2-inch  pipe  and 

an  extension  tank.     The  boiler  proper 

is  only  11  inches  high  and  10  inches  in 

diameter,  set  on  to  an  ash  pit  below  and 

with  an  ordinary  stove  top  above  with 

lid  for  filling  in  the  coal.     I  burn  hard 

coal  of  nut  size  in  it.     The  boiler  sits 

In  the  cellar  under  my  office  and  the 

flow  pipe  comes  straight  up  through  the 

floor   to   the   expansion   tank,   an   open 

tank  placed  in  the  comer  of  the  office. 

This  tank  is  at  the  highest  point  of  the 

piping  to  take  off  the  air,  and  from  it 
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the  pipe  runs  down  grade  to  the  radiator 
in    the    greenhouse,    which    consists    of 
eight   lines  of   2-inch   pipe   9   feet   long 
hutog  on  the  wall  under  the  greenhouse 
beneh,    and    from    the    bottom    of    this 
coil  it  returns  to  the  boiler.    The  whole 
outfit  cost  $30.95  and  the  plumber  charg- 
ed me  116  for  Installing  It.     It  is  the 
most  effective  heater  for  its  size  that  I 
have  ever  seen.     In  moderate  weather 
with   the  door   left   open   it  heats   both 
the   greenhouse    and    the   office,    but    I 
have  a  grate  in  the  office  to  use  in  cold 
weather.     The  boiler  is  run  with  a  sin- 
gle hod  of  coal  for  24  hours.     At  bed- 
time I  get  the  pipes  hot  and  fill  up  the 
boiler  with  coal,  shut  the  damper  and 
go  to  bed  and  never  think  more  about 
it  until  about  7  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and   I   usually   find   the  temperature  in 
the  greenhouse  up  to  55  or  60  degrees. 
This   is  the  most  economical   plan   for 
heating  a  small  greenhouse  that  I  know 
of.     This  little  boiler  would  heat  more 
radiating  surface  if  run  harder,  but  it 
heats  my  little  place  well  enough  with- 
out driving.     In  this  house  I  can  propa- 
gate a  lot  of   bedding   plants,   such  as 
geraniums,    etc.,    and    in    early    sqpring 
when  I  am  starting  my  tomato  plants  I 
hustle   the   geraniums   and    chrysanthe- 
mums  out  into  a  cold   frame  to   make 
room    for    transplanting    the    tomatoes 
and   eggplants.     Then   in  summer  with 
the  glass  sliaded  I  get  a  glorious  bloom 
of    gloxinias    and    tuberous    rooted    be- 
gonias,   and    the    tubers    of    these    are 
dried  off  in  the  fall  and  kept  in  a  box 
of  sand  all  winter  out  of  the  way  of  the 
winter  propagation.     I  never  carry  any 
coleus  plants  over  winter,  but  plant  a 
few  of  the  best  bedding  varieties  in  an 
out-of-the-way   place   and  let  them   run 
to  seed,  which  I  save.     Then  in  spring 
an  I  am  sowing  my  tomato  seed  I  sow 
the  coleus  seed  and  select  from  the  seed- 
lings all  I  want  to  plant. 

The    tomato    seed    is    sown    early    in 
February  in  shallow  boxes  or  flats  and 
as  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough 
to  handle  I  put  them  in  2^-inch  pots 
and  about  the  middle  of  March  trans- 
plant  them   from  the  pots  to  the  cold 
frames  4  inches  apart,  to  get  strong  and 
to  harden  them  off  for  setting  here  in 
April.    I  have  found  that,  as  a  rule,  one 
should  sow  the  early  tomato  seed  about 
ten  weeks  before  the  time  it  is  usually 
safe  to  set  them  out  in  the  locality.  This 
I  consider  a  good  rule  for  any  section. 
Eggplants  I  never  sow  until  March,  for 
I  grow  these  in  pots  altogether,  putting 
them  first  into  2»i;-inch  pots  and  when 
these  are  well  filled  with  roots  I  transfer 
the  plants  to  4-inch  pots  and  grow  them 
strong    and    never    attempt    to  harden 
them   as   that   would   stunt  them:    and 
never    set    them   out    until    the   soil    is 
warm    in    ,Iune.      They    are    then    big, 
sturdy   plants   with   leaves  larger   than 
my  hand.     Peppers  I  treat  in  the  same 
way  fbr  a  few  early  ones,  but  the  main 
crop  of  sweet  peppers  whigh  we   want 
for  pickles  I  sow  the  seed  in  a  frame 
and    transplant    directly   therefrom,    as 
the  peppers  are  very  easily  transplanted. 
A  little  greenhouse  is  very  useful  and 
does  away  with  the  necessity  for  mak- 
ing hotbeds  and  all  the  trouble  of  work- 
ing over  them.    It  Is  far  more  comforta- 
ble to  care  for  plants  in  the  house  than 
to  have  to  stoop  over  a  hotbed  and  be 
everlastingly  handling  sashes.  But  there 
is  need  for  an  abundance  of  sashes  on 
cold    frames    for    hardening    off    some 
things   and    for   sowing   seed   of  other 
things. 


PnMpklaa    and    Cabbaare. — M.    L,    T., 

Pennsylvania,  writes:  "What  in  the  differ- 
ence between  a  pumpkin  and  a  squaiih.  and 
Is  there  danger  of  crossing  with  each  other? 
I  grow  a  lot  of  cabbare.  Tl>e  trade  here 
calls  for  large  heeils.     I  grow  Surehead,  Flat 
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Let  the  Mulf  ord 
Experts  "Fatten 
Your  Crops 


j<^-^ 
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P'EED  your  crepe  nitrogen,  accordinGr  to 

*     the  method  recommended  by  Federal  and 

State  authorities.    The  least  expensive  way  is  to  plant  clovers,  alfalfa, 

cow  peas  or  other  legumes,  inoculated  with  a  pure,  active  culture. 

Not  only  will  these  legume  crops  t)e  "fatter"  but  your  land  will 
be  greatly  enriched  by  nitrates  and  humus  for  the  other  uroi«  to 
follow. 


Mulfoid  Culii 


h  OM. 


A  legume,  inoculated  with  Malford  Caltnr»««  draws  valuable 
nitrogen  from  the  Air  and  enriches  the  soil  with  it.  M  ulf ord  CaltarM 
contain  fully  twice  the  usual  number  of  nitrogen-collecting  bacteria. 
They  are  as  carefully  prepared  and  tested  as  Mulford  Antitoxins, 
Serums,  etc.,  for  medical  and  veterinary  use.  You  can  prove  to 
yourself  the  value  of  Mslford  Cultures  at  a  cost  of 

••A  Dollar  per  Acre'*  (Sl.rl:^ SS!1:. •fiSS) 

How  does  thsi  compare  with  the  price  of  a  nitrate  fp»T**ll7er  ? 
No  skill  or  special  implements  required. 

To«r  Sm4  Dwalor  oolla  MtJLPOBD  CULTrRES.    If  ■•«. 
•rdw  4ir*«t.    (!»oa4  for  f«lly  dMMiaiytivo  bo«kU<  B. 


Ha  K.  MULFORD  GO. 


SSSSrSU:;  Philadelphia,  u.s.  a. 


%b^ 


For  all  kinds  of  work — 

Light  and  Durable 


No.  140 

FoU  dulled 
81(HMnf  Landaide^ 
Right  Hand 


Strong,  Easily  Handled,  Dependable 


T^eae  plow*  have  been  sivinc  aood  Mfvice 
Ior30jreara.  Be«t  material  and  workmanahip  in 
eyery  detaiL  GuafaniM^— defective  parts  re- 
placed with  perfect  onea-or  caah  if  preferred. 


PA^ 


^  Will  do  ^<xi  ♦•ork  for  many  jreara— a  §ood 
hwethnenL  Reversible  slip  point  share  useo-— 
one  slip  share,  with  two  extra  alip  outwears 
four  solid  shares  to  same  plow. 


PLOW  PARTS — We  apecialise  in   Plow  and  wear  as  food  as  in  parts  made  by  plows* 

Puts  to  fat  any  standard   plow— on  Oliver.  makers.  Prompt  delivery  from  slock. 

Syracuse  and  other  makes,  as  well  as  on  Hain.  J^  us  about  Plows  or  Plow  Parts.    tViik 

bvts  Plows.  Guaranteed  fit  and  matorial-^tat  MV  lor  Catalov  B.  r  *ia«  dsslsr'a  oam«. 

HAMBURG  PLOW  WORKS,  HAMBURa  PA. 


JusI  Drive— Let  The  AspinvvaU 
Do  All  Your  Potato  Planting   , 


O^B  <nan  and  the  Aspinwall  plant  5  to  8  acTM  of  po 
y^  tatoesaday    sa«plsatHiiairtg»t.  Maetiins  opens  farrow, 
eropssssJ    any sis^any distaaee. eovara. ssarks asxt ram, aod 
If  Jssired.  sows fsrtflissr  afl  in  a—  opsration.  Com.PSsuaod 
Bean  planting  attaebaent  furnished  when  wanted. 

Aspinwall  Potato  Planter 


ASPiNWA 


•nswsr  BstMaaOy  s 
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ASMNWAU.  MANUTAervWMM  C«. 
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Everybody's  Happy — Where  Unefe's  a 

Green  Moimtain  Silo 

For  a  generation  this  made-to-last  silo 
has  been  the  choice  in  New  England — 
where  the  climate  is  severe  and  change- 
able. 

The  Green  ^lountain  is  so  strong,  so 
tight  they  have  to  *'stand-up"  in  all  con- 
ditions of  weather.  Simple,  tight  doors, 
creosote-dipped  staves,  strong  hoops. 


Write  for  Booklet 

and  our  fsmoaa  "Order- 
Karly-Pay-Later  "  plan 


DOWN  and 
One  Year^ 
To~Pay   p 


y 


V 


Fot  any  Sixe-^ired  from  Factory  { 

You  cati  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  monejr-making    labor- 
savins  machines  on  a  plan  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  beiore  you  pay.   You  won  t  feel  the  cost  at  alL 

24  %'  N?  BUTTERFLY 


No.  t  JoBloi^-A  Ufht  maniac, 
ttfetlme  cu«i«Dte«d  aeiwrator.    Bklma  96  qiuurta  per  hour, 
"~i|b.  


■iMa  up  to  our  bit  MO  lb.  capacltT  maeblne  tbown  I 


ntSSlwMS*ri90S 

M— issi  Shisi- 
■iiig  Bsvies,  lust 
frssf  sstf  Easily 
Chisii  —  L  •  • 
■tiva  Task  — OB 
isths4  BsH  iMr- 
iacs'^Easy  Tann 
isc-^Sasitarjr 
Frans— •pMMh 
astf  Crssn  tpssts. 


OlMuilag,  eloce  ■klmnlng.  ddnble, 

BT  hour.    We  also  make  four  other 

itT  nuMStalne  Bbown  her»-aU  eold  at  almllar  tow  prices 

and  on  our  Ubeial  teroM  ot  only  Wl  wtmm  aatf  a  jfrnmr  ••  yay. 

30  DAYS' FREE  TRMLVa^;;?. 

Yoa  can  have  90  days  FREE  trial  and  M>e  for  yourtelf 
how  eaally  one  of  tbe«e  splendid  machines  will  cam 
Its  own  cost  and  more  before  tou  pay.  Try  It  along- 
side of  an7  separator  you  wish.  Keep  It  '.'  »: 'eased. 
If  not  Toa  oan  retnm  It  at  oar  expense  and  w>  will 
refund  yonrM  deposit  and  paj  the  freight  oharges 
both  ways.  Ton  won't  be  out  one  penny.  You  take 
no  risk.  Postal  brlnts  Free  Catalos  Folder  and  direct  I 
from  factory  ottmr.  Buy  from  the  manufacturers  I 
and  save  money.   Write  XODAT. 


AliMIUgfl-PoVT  COsf  2 1 30  HUrthan  Mwi.,  Chlca£0,  ill. ' 


Om*  TS.000 

MTln  m 


OH!    SAY!! 

That  9th  Syracuse  Sale  of  ours  looks  better  every 
day.  There  are  30-lb.  cows,  20-1  b.»  two-year-olds,  in 
fact  a  lot  of  high  record,  highly  bred  cattle.  If  you 
want  to  buy  some  of  the  best  Holsteins  that  are  to  be 
offered  at  auction  this  spring,  be  at  the 

Syracuse  Saie  Pavilion 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  March  7-8,  1916 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  the  offerings  be- 
fore coming  to  the  sale,  write  at  once  for  our  new 
house  organ,which  tells  something  about  the  cattle  listed. 

Don't  wait  until  it  is  too  late  but  write  at  once, 

Liverpool  Sale  and  Pedigree  Co.,  Inc.,  Sale  Mgrs., 

Liverpool,  N.  Y. 


FREE 


Qoalities. 
MMooMrs.    Clover  19.60 

0o««r  and  TlxDothr  Mta  , 

Other  seeds  in  srofwrtleo. 
_  test  oaderaa  ■beolote  me., 

kMk  saarasMe.  We  are  azpert  axperieilee  seed  spedal- 
SttfmmnmmA  AaM  seeds.  BsMitoday  f or  ow  ta% 
pnAt-snanns,  ■Mnay««aY<ng  Issd  •mM*  wMcb  ex- 
■JstM.    ^..jf-y-JtaA^^Mf  ^*'*''*''^"*  MpjgALjSagp 


Dutch  and  Drumhead.  Some  grow  solid, 
while  many  grow  too  loose.  The  greater  part 
will  be  as  loose  as  a  head  of  lettuce.  Can 
you  tell  me  the  cause  or  give  a  remedy?" 

The  squash  is  Cucurbita  melopepo, 
and  the  pumpkin  is  Cucurbita  pepo.  So 
they  are  very  closely  allied  and  will 
cross  freely. 

The  Danish  Ball  Head  cabbage  makes 
a  very  hard  head,  not  as  broad  as  Drum- 
head, but  very  solid.  It  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  success  on  limestone  soil,  but  on 
other  soils  does  very  well.  Probably  if 
you  use  raw  bone  meal  heavily  it  will 
tend  to  make  the  cabbages  more  solid. 
An  excess  of  nitrogen  tends  to  make 
loose  heads.  Cabbages  demand  plenty 
of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  fertilizer. 
About  1000  pounds  per  acre  of  raw  bone 
meaJ  will  make  good  cabbages. 


▲litteCloTsr  and  Thnothr  mixed.  PaBr  !-•  aWka.  a  M« 
baraain.  Orsatsst  hay  and  pxtws  eoahinatioa  arowa. 
Write  for  rrsa  SM^J*  and  MO  paaaeataliMi  sad  effen  bra 
tssfribtna  this  wonderfol  arses  mnctore.  Beats  amrthioc 
voa  eaa  sow  and  rMtealoosIr  Aeap.  We  haadU  onl^  best 
issted  reeleaned  seed  anarsnteed.  WrUs  bsf en  adraaes. 
A.  A.  BMIiy  MM;0P«        mMOM 


HVhat  to  Sow — G,  W.  A.,  North  Carolina, 
writes:  "Now  that  we  are  getting  the  seeds- 
men's catalogues,  we  who  are  InexperlMiced 
In  garden  matters,  are  puzzled  by  the  long 
lists  of  varieties,  and  would  be  helped  by 
your  giving  us  a  list  of  the  best  varieties, 
those   that   you   have  proved  good." 

Asparagus — Palmetto  is  best.  Will 
tell  further  about  growing  it. 

Beans,  string — Por  earliest,  Black  Val- 
entine; main  crop,  Burpee's  Green  Pod. 

Stringless — Bush  limas,  Fordhook ; 
climbing  limas,  in  the  North  any  of  the 
varieties  of  the  large  white  lima,  and  in 
the  South  the  small  lima.  Por  pole 
string  beans  Berger's  Green  Pod  String- 
less. 

Cabbage — Early  Wakefield,  Copen- 
hagen Market,  Succession.  Late  Flat 
Dutch  and  Danish  Ball  Head. 

Celery — Giant  Pascal  for  your  section, 
while  North  the  Golden  Seif-Blanching 
will   answer;    but   in  your   climate   you 
cannot    grow    early    celery,    but    must 
grow   the  winter  crop. 

Cucumbers — Davis  Perfect  for  early 
and  late. 

Eggplant — Black    Beauty. 

Corn — Norfolk  Market,  Country  Gen- 
tleman, Stowell's  Evergreen  and  Ken- 
del's  Giant;  north  of  Philadelphia  the 
Golden  Bantam  will  be  found  excellent, 
but   is  worthless  South. 

Horse  Radish — Maliner  Kren. 

Muskmelons — Burrell's  Eklen  Gem  and 
Pollock. 

Watermelons — Mclver  Sugar,  Tom 
Watson. 

Onions — Norfolk  Queen,  Southport 
Globe,  white  or  yellow,  Prizetaker  and, 
for  your  section,  Yellow  Potato  Onion 
planted  in  the  fall 

Okra — Perkins'  Mammoth. 

Peasr— Nonpareil,  Sutton's  ETxcelsior, 
Stratagem  and  Champion  of  England. 

PoUtoes,  early — Irish  Cobbler,  White 
Skin  Bliss,  Early  Ohio;  late  potatoes. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Green  Mountain, 
and  Hoosier. 

Radishes — White  Tipped  Red  Turnip 
for  early,  and  Celestial  for  fall. 

Rhubarb — Linnaeus. 

Salsify — Sandwich    Island. 

Spinach — Norfolk   Savoy. 

Tomatoes.  early^-Langdon  Earliana, 
Bonny  Best;  later,  or  main  crop.  Red 
Rock,  Mississippi  Girl,  Stone,  Success. 
After  two  seasons'  trial  I  have  dropped 
the  much  advertised  John  Baer,  not  be- 
cause it  is  not  a  good  tomato,  but  be- 
cause it  is  simply  another  name  for 
Chalk's  Jewell,  and  is  not  as  early  by 
two  weeks  as  Bonny  Best. 

I  might  have  extended  this  list,  but 
then  you  would  have  been  in  the  same 
uncertainty  as  the  catalogues  placed 
you.  What  I  have  named  I  know  are 
good.  I  always  try  some  of  the  promis- 
ing new  things,  but  never  depend  on 
them  for  my  crop  until  I  have  proved 
them  for  a  season  or  two. 


Reports  received  indicate  that  thert 
were  14.8  per  cent,  more  apples  in  cold 
storage  on  February  1,  I9ie,  than  on  the 
corresponding  date  last  year  according 
to  the  U.  S.  Dept  of  Agriculture. 


The  Farm  Garden 

B.  D.  QBB. 

You  mav  sing  of  the  beauty  of  mountain  and 

dale. 
Of   the   silvery    streamlet   and    flowers   of  the 

vale. 
But  the  place  most  enticing,  I  verily  believe, 
Is  the  place  where  old  Satan  met  Adum  and 

Eve. 

You  may  talk  of  the  value  of  sliver  and  gold. 

Or  the  millionaire  bankers  with  treasure  un- 
told. 

But  no  gold  and  no  silver  that's  now  on  the 
earth 

Can  compare  with  the  garden  for  Intrinsic 
worth. 

You  may  talk  of  your  prospects  of  fame  and 

of  wealth. 
Of    the   hopes   that    oft    flatter  the    favorites 

o^  health, 
But  the  realization  of  hopes  most  sublime 
Is   enjoyed    by    the    matron   at    fruit   canning 

time.  * 

Now  having  your  attention  I'll  try  to  relate 
How  to  make  a  good  garden  that's  quite  up- 
to-date. 
There  Is  no  theorizing  In  what  I  may  say. 
For    I    know    by    experience    I've    found    the 
right  way. 

Now  the  first  great  essential  to  a  gardener's 
success 

Is  a  good  underdraining,  for  'twill  need  more 
or  less. 

I  would  choose  for  my  garden  an  Ideal  plat, 

A  little  slope  to  the  southward  but  other- 
wise  flat. 

Then  good  stable  manure  I'd  spread  on  pro- 
fuse. 

And  a  cout  of  red  clover  I'd  never  refuse ; 

I  would  disk  It  and  break  It  quite  ten  Inches 
deep. 

Then  another  coat  of  manure  will  make  It 
complete. 

1    would  do  this   first   breaking  quite   late  In 

the   fall. 
Then  along  about  April  I  would  pulverize  all'; 
Then    to    cultivate    easy    my    rows    must    be 

straight. 
Or  else  It  would  never  be  quite  up-to-date. 

With  an   up-to-date  garden  I'm   sure   that  it 

pays 
To  plant  it  In  hills  to  be  tended  both  ways; 
Then   I   use  a  good  scratcher,  for  I   think  It 

is  best 
To  kill  all  the  weeds  and  give  wife  a  rest. 

And  after  a  shower  I   find  that   I   must 
Hun  through  the  patch  both  ways  to  break  up 

the  crust. 
Though  such  cultivation  will  take  extra  land. 
It  is  better  by  far  than  to  do  it  by  hand. 

I,  for  one,  don't  depend  on  the  signs  in  the 

moon. 
But  on  good  cultivation  and  plenty  of  room. 
The  good  wife  gets  discouraged   when   weeds 

start   up  green. 
But    where    I    go    with    my    scratcher   there's 

none  to  oe  seenr 

Now    I   am   assuming  you   farmers   all   know 
What  to  plant  In  your  garden  and  how  much 

to  grow  ; 
If  not,  read  this  paper  and  there  you  will  find 
Many  men  to   Instruct  you,  each  one  in  his 

line. 

Massey  talks  of  the  garden  and  Turner  the 

hen 
And  Mcf*ue  of  the  orchard,  how  to  spray  and 

Just    when ; 
There    Is  Grantham   on  field   crops,    fertilizer 

and  lime. 
Alfalfa  and  many  other  crops  in  their  time. 

Then  there's  good  brother  Terry,  though  now 

dead    and    gone, 
Bnt  we  know^  that  his  spirit  Is  still  marching 

on  ; 
And   there  is  a  host  who  oan  truthfully   tell 
How  by  following  his  teaching  they  were  made 

sound   and   well. 

You    mav   value   the  friendship   of  yonth   or 

of  age. 
And  select  for  your  comrades  the  noble  and 

sage. 
But  the  friends  that  most  cheer  me  on  life's 

rugged  rood 
Are  the   ones   that   would  help   m     to  carry 

my    load. 

Then  three  cheers  for  the  men  that  can  truth- 
fully   state, 

"I've  a  very  good  garden  and  quite  up-to- 
date,''^ 

And  three  cheers  for  the  men  who've  so 
blazed  out  the  way 

That  no  studious  farmer  need  now  go  astray. 

I'hen  subscribe  for  this  paper  and  soon  you'll 

all  know 
Just  how  to  make  garden  and  what  field  crops 

to  grow  ; 
And  when  we've  all  read  It  and  there  learned 

the  facts, 
I'hen  oar  co-operation  will  cap  the  climax. 

And  now  before  closing  and  saying  good-bye. 
I  will  take  my  last  chance  to  again  testlfv. 
I  am  now  seventy-seven  and  yet  hearty  and 

strong. 
And  can  thank  T.  Bl  Terry  for  my  living  so 

lonr> 

And  the  profits  in  gardening  I'm  reaping  today 
Are  due  to  his  writings  that  biased  out  the 

way ; 
And  since  I  no  longer  must  grope  In  the  dark 
I  am  setting  my  sails  for  the  century  mark. 

For  If  we  the  good  laws  of  nature  'obey 
There's  no  telling  how  long  In  this  world  we 

may  stay  ; 
And   if  we  manage  our  ship  so  It  don't  go 

We  may  land  safe  in  Heaven  in  the  sweet 
by  and  Xxj. 

Now  It  seems  to  me  fitting  In  closing  my 
song. 

To  ask  yonr  forgWeness,  I*t«  made  It  so  long ; 

But  I  hope  you  may  prosper  as  norver  be- 
fore. 

With  an  up-to-date  fnrden  and  good  thlnf* 
galore. 

Indiana. 
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Cu|>>M(ht.  i»lii.  by  W.lker  I>ubli*hia(  Gb. 
in  Um  Called  5UUt. 


Spring,  Summer 

THE  dairy  farmer  is  essentially,  or  ought  to  be,  a 
business  farmer.  A  good  business  man  lays 
plans  at  least  a  year  ahead.  So  ought  the  dairy  farmer. 
This  is  the  slack  time  of  year  on  the  farm,  although 
the  man  with  a  herd  of  dairy  cows  milking,  will  be 
kept  quite  busy  morning,  noon  and  night  doing 
"chores."  However,  he  will  have  some  spare  time 
during  the  day,  and  has  the  long  winter  evenings  in 
which  plans  may  be  laid  for  next  season,  and  the 
year  after. 

The  common  mistake  made  in  spring  is  to  turn 
the  stock  on  the  pasture  before  it  gets  a  good  start. 
The  cows  are  hungry  and  the  green  grass  iastes  good 
after  six  months*  rations  consisting  largely  of  dry 
feed.  Consequently  the  fresh, 
tender  grass  is  eaten  too  close, 
the  hot  sun  and  parching  winds 
dry  stalks,  and  roots  of  the  grass 
plants  robbed  of  their  protection 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  never 
recover  from  the  effects  of  the 
first  hot  spell,  and  hence  the  pas- 
ture is  short  for  the  remainder 
of  the  season. 

Instead  of  following  the  fore- 
going plan,  we  should  recom- 
mend dairymen  who  are  readers 
of  The  Practical  Farmer  to  keep 
the  cows  and  other  stock  in  the 
yard  or  stable  until  the  grass 
gets  a  good  start,  even  though 
some  extra  feed  may  have  to  be 
purchased  at  pretty  high  prices. 
It  will  be  money  well  spent  and 
the  returns  later  will  more  than 
pay  the  feed  bill  so  incurred. 

Por  the  New  England  and 
North  Atlantic  States,  and  south- 
eastern Canada,  cows  should  not 
be  turned  on  the  pasture  fields 
earlier  than  the  last  week  of 
May  or  first  week  in  June,  de- 
pending on  the  season  and  the 
growth  of  grass.  To  turn  cows 
permanently  on  pasture  fields  be> 
fore  these  dates  is  poor  policy. 
Even  then  it  is  better  to  give  a 
good  feed  of  silage  or  hay  and 
meal  before  turning  out  to  grass 
in  the  morning,  so  that  the  edgfe 
of  the  appetite  may  be  removed 
before  the  grass  is  tackled  by 
hungry  cows.  This  will  easily 
save  one-fourth  of  the  pasture. 
So  long  as  the  cov/s  will  eat  it, 
a  good  plan  Is  to  ;Hve  some  feed 
In  the  stable,  where  this  is  avail- 
able. 

PAHTITRE     CROPS. 

For  the  man  likely  to  be  short 
on  pasture  for  1916  grazing,  we 
recommend,  in  a  small  way  at 
first,      the      following      mixture 

which  has  been  tested  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  with  very  satisfactory  results:  IV^  bushels  of 
oats.  30  pounds  Early  Amber  sugar  cane  and  7  pounds 
of  red  clover.  This  amount  of  seed  is  sown  per  acre— 
the  oats  and  sugar  cane  seed  are  drilled  with  the  ordi- 
nary grain  drill  and  the  clover  i&  sown  from  the  grass 
seeder  attachment  or  separately,  where  the  grain  drill 
has  no  seeder.  The  mixture  should  be  sown  fairly 
^vr\j  in  the  spring  on  rich,  well  prepared  land,  if 
possible.  During  the  season  of  1915.  which  In  Ontario 
^a«  an  excellent  season  for  all  kinds  of  grass  and 


By  H.  H.  DEAN 

Author  of  "Canadian  Dairying" 

pasture  crops,  36  acres,  of  this  crop  maintained  75 
head  of  live  stock,  nearly  half  of  which  were  milch 
cows,  for  nearly  four  months,  or  at  the  rate  of  over 
two  animals  per  acre  for  the  summer  season.  Of 
course,  we  need  to  remember  that  it  was  an  exception- 
ally favorable  season  for  such  a  crop.  We  should  not 
advise  trying  this  crop  on  a  large  scale  the  first  sea- 
son, but  if  it  proves  satisfactory  on  a  small  plat  it 
may  be  extended  .another  year.  There  is  little  risk 
in  the  irop,  as  if  the  oats  and  sugar  cane  fail  the 
clover  will  likely  make  a  good  seeding  for  next  year. 


Dairy 


foregoing  is   for  a   permanent  pasture  crop. 

For  seeding  with  a  short  rotation  try,  per  acre. 
6  lbs.  red  clover,  and  2  lbs.  each  of  alfalfa,  alsiko, 
orchard  grass,  meadow  fescue  and  timothy.  Although 
grass  and  clover  seeds  are  likely  to  be  high  in  price 
(luring  the  spring  of  1916,  we  cannot  afford  to  sacri- 
fice pasture  crops,  nor  can  we  risk  an  old  timothy 
pasture  which  may  make  fairly  good  feed  for  a  month 
or  six  weeks  then  afterwards  get  as  brown  and  dry 
as  the  roadside. 

son.ixo  CROPS. 


A  Coot  and  Shady  Corner  of  Ihm  Smmmor  Pattmrm 


To  the  man  who  has  some  field  not  adapted  for  a 
general  rotation,  we  should  advise  seeding  it  with  a 
permanent  pasture  crop,  sown  with  oats,  barley,  or 
oats  and  barley  grain  crop.  A  very  good  grass  and 
clover  mixture  per  acre  is:  Alfalfa  5  lbs.;  alslke.  and 
white  or  Dutch  clover,  each  2  lbs.,  orchard  grass.  4 
lbs.,  meadow  fescue  4  lbs.,  tall  oat  grass  3  lbs.,  and  2 
lbs.  each  of  meadow  foxtail  and  timothy  seed,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  24  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre.  This  may 
seem  heavy  and  expensive  seeding,  bnt  under  proper 
conditions  it  will  pay.  but  not  in  a  short  rotation.  The 


The  cheapest  and  best  soiling  crop  to  supplement 
pasture  is  corn  silage  from  last  year's  corn  crop.     If 

this  Is  not  available  for  1916.  we 
strongly  advise  planting  an  extra 
2  or  3  acres  of  corn  for  feeding, 
say,  10  cows,  in  1917.  This  is  pref- 
erably placed   in  a  summer  silo 
which  should  not  have  an  area  of 
more  than  3  to  5  square  feet  per 
cow.  The  small  diameter  silo  ib 
especially    adapted    for    summer 
feeding,  as  the  conditions  at  this 
time  of  year  are  very  favorable 
for  silage  spoiling,  hence  two  to 
three  inches  daily  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  top  of  the  silage. 
However,  if  a  summer  silo  is  not 
available,    good    results    can    be 
got  by  feeding  from  the  bottom 
of  a  winter  silo,  where  silage  is 
left  over  from  the  previous  win- 
ter's feeding. 

After    corn    silage    may    come 
Canada  peas  and  oats,  or  vetches 
and   oats,   or   what   they   call   in 
eastern   Canada,   the  "O.    P.   V." 
crop   for  soiling,   hay   or  silage. 
The     first     mixture     mentioned 
should  consLst  of  about  a  bushel 
Canada  peas  and  one  and  a  half 
bushels  of  oats  per  acre.       For 
ten  cows  one  acre  will  be  suffi- 
cient,  sown    with   a    grain    drill 
at    two    or    three    intervals    in 
spring,  so  that  the  ( I'op  will  not 
all    mature    at    the    same    time. 
About    one-half    bushel    of    vetch 
and   one  anc^  a   half   bushels   of 
oats  sown  at  two  or  three  inter- 
vals on  rich  land  near  the  stable 
malce    a    good    soiling    crop    for 
cows.     The   "O.    V.   P. "   mixture 
is  2'^  bushels  of  oats.  ^\  bushel 
of  peas  and  1-3  bushel  of  vetch. 
From   one  to   five  acres  of  this 
may  be  sown  for  ten  cows — the 
larger  area  to  be  used  chiefly  for 
hay  or  silage.      Part  of   it   may 
be  fed  as  soiling  or  green  crop. 
The  following  leguminous  soil- 
ing    crops    have    l)een    grown    at 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College 
for  a  number  of  years,  with  the  given  average  num- 
ber of  tons  per  acre  of  green  crop  in  yield: 

Hairy  vetch  «.95 

Grass  peas   6.9-» 

Early  Yellow  soy  beans 6.49 

Wonderful   <  owpeas   4.72 

Alfalfa    19.94 

In  more  southern  districts  the  soy  beauK  and 
cowpeas  would  do  better  than  the  foregoing. 
Millets,  rape.  <  ow  cabbai^e  and  kale  are  also 
used   to  some  extent   for  soiling  purposes,   hut    rape. 
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Everybody's  Happy — Where  there's  a 

Green  Mountain  Silo 

For  a  generation  this  made-to-last  silo 
has  been  the  choice  in  New  England — 
where  the  climate  is  severe  and  change- 
able. 

The  Green  ^lountain  is  so  strong,  so 
tight  they  have  to  "stand-up"  in  all  con- 
ditions of  weather.  Simple,  tight  doors, 
creosote-dipped  staves,  strong  hoops. 


Write  for  Booklet 

and  our  famooB  "Order- 
Early -Pay-Later  "  plan 


DOWN  and 
One  Year 


«S»v- 


For  any  Size— Direct  from  Factory^ 

Vou  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making    labor- 
saving  machines  on  a  plan  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.    You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all. 

24  %'  NS  BUTTERFLY 

'  No.  t  Junior—*  light  rannlne,  eaay  oleanlnf ,  eIo«e  Bklmming.  darable, 
lifetime  cu*ranteed  Bep*rator.  Sklma  96  qnarta  per  hour.  We  also  make  four  other 
■tsea  up  to  our  blK  000  lb.  capacity  machine  shown  here— All  eold  at  Hlmilar  low  prices 
and  on  our  liberal  terma  of  only  «  4«wn  antf  a  year  to  pay. 


Patented  Om- Piece 
JUmiiiiua  Skim- 
■ing  Device,  Rust 
Proel  and  Easily 
Cleaned  —  Low 
•dim  Tank -Oil 
•ethed  RaN  Rear- 
iHg>^*-Eaajr  Tnra- 
ing^Sanitary 
Frame— Oyon  RWk 
and  Cream  Spouts. 


30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  *.%"^< 

You  can  have  30  days  FREEtrlalanditeefor  youraelf 
how  easily  one  of  there  nplenclld  machines  will  earn  ' 
Its  own  coat  and  more  before  you  pay.  Try  It  along- 
side of  any  separator  you  wish.    Keep  It  if  pleased. 
If  not  you  can  return  it  at  our  expeoBe  and  we  will  ,_. 
refund  your $2  deposit  and  pay  the  frelKht  charges  |P1» 
both  ways.    You  won't  be  out  one  penny.    You  take  J] 
no  risk.  Postal  brings  Kree  (Catalog  Folder  and  direct  I  j 
from  factory  offer.    Kuy  from  the  manufacturers  { | 
and  save  money.    Write  TODAY, 
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OH!    SAY!! 

That  9th  Syracuse  Sale  of  ours  looks  better  every 
day.  There  are  30-1  b.  cows,  20-1  b.- two-year-olds,  in 
fact  a  lot  of  high  record,  highly  bred  cattle.  If  you 
want  to  buy  some  of  the  best  Holsteins  that  are  to  be 
offered  at  auction  this  spring,  be  at  the 

Syracuse  Saie  Pavilion 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  March  7-8,  1916 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  the  offerings  be- 
fore coming  to  the  sale,  write  at  once  for  our  new 
house  organ,which  tells  something  about  the  cattle  listed. 

Don't  wait  until  it  is  too  late  but  write  at  once. 

Liverpool  Sale  and  Pedigree  Co.,  Inc.,  Sale  Mgrt., 

Liverpool,  N.  Y. 


FREE 

■ytumsis.    Clover  I9.M  per  bu.      Timothy   13.00    Alaike 
(^owr  and  Timotby  Mixture  $6.00.    .  Sweet  Oover  t6.40. 


ftoey  Blue  Oi 
wMsabJect 


1/  Mi 
tl.M. 


Other  seeds  in 
it  test  under  an 


I  proportioa.  All 
■Mdaabject  government  test  under  an  absolute  raonev- 
toek  vnaraatee.  We  are  expert  experiedee  seed  special- 
fitTia  mnm  aad  Held  aeeda.  SMdtoday  for  ^bte 
PfoAt-abaflnB,   mooer-eaTing    %—4    •tiMe    which  ex- 

■■Jm.    AU  rnm. Addreea  Ambkican  MtiTUAL  Sbkd 

Co..  OepartflMot  029,  4lrd /uid  Botqr  St.,  .Chieaco.  111. 


■aWTiOATB    asat  wid  Olisepeat  iertTn  nmmmm. 


AMke  Clover  and  Timothy  mixed.  Fully  l-S  alsike.  a  big 
bargain.  Greatest  hay  and  pasture  combination  grown, 
write  for  yreo  »awi»is  and  100  page  catalog  and  circulars 
tasfribing  this  wonderful  grass  mixture.  Bsata  anything 
you  can  sow  and  ridieulouity  4(eap.  We  lumdle  only  beet 
lasted  reeleaned  eeed  guanuiteed.    Write  before  advanee. 


Dutch  and  Drumhead.  Some  grow  solid, 
while  many  grow  too  loose.  The  greater  part 
will  be  as  loose  as  a  head  of  lettuce.  Can 
you  tell  me  the  cause  or  give  a  remedy?" 

The  squash  is  Cucurbita  melopepo, 
and  the  pumpkin  is  Cucurbita  pepo.  So 
they  are  very  closely  allied  and  will 
cross  freely. 

The  Danish  Ball  Head  cabbage  makes 
a  very  hard  head,  not  as  broad  as  Drum- 
head, but  very  solid.  It  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  success  on  limestone  soil,  but  on 
other  soils  does  very  well.  Probably  if 
you  use  raw  bone  meal  heavily  it  will 
tend  to  make  the  cabbages  more  solid. 
An  excess  of  nitrogen  tends  to  make 
loose  heads.  Cabbages  demand  plenty 
of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  fertilizer. 
About  1000  pounds  per  acre  of  raw  bone 
meal  will  make  good  cabbages. 


The  Farm  Garden 


E.   D.   ORB. 


IVhat  to  Sow — G.  W.  A.,  North  Carolina, 
writes :  "Now  that  we  are  getting  the  seeds- 
men's catalogues,  we  who  are  Inexperienced 
In  garden  matters,  are  puzzled  by  the  long 
lists  of  varieties,  and  would  be  helped  by 
your  giving  us  a  list  of  the  best  varieties, 
those    that   you    have   proved   good." 

Asparagus — Palmetto  is  best.  Will 
tell  further  about  growing  it. 

Beans,  string — For  earliest,  Black  Val- 
entine; main  crop,  Burpee's  Green  Pod. 

Stringless — Bush  limas,  Fordhook ; 
climbing  limas,  in  the  North  any  of  the 
varieties  of  the  large  white  lima,  and  in 
the  South  the  small  lima.  For  pole 
string  beans  Berger's  Green  Pod  String- 
less. 

Cabbage — Early  Wakefield,  Copen- 
hagen Market,  Succession,  Late  Flat 
Dutch  and  Danish  Ball  Head. 

Celery — Giant  Pascal  for  your  section, 
while  North  the  Golden   Self-Blanching 
will   answer;    but   in  your   climate   you 
cannot    grow    early    celery,    but    must 
grow   the  winter  crop. 

Cucumbers — Davis  Perfect  for  early 
and  late. 

Eggplant — Black    Beauty. 

Corn — Norfolk  Market,  Country  Gen- 
tleman, Stowell's  Evergreen  and  Ken- 
del's  Giant;  north  of  Philadelphia  the 
Golden  Bantam  will  be  found  excellent, 
but   is  worthless  South. 

Horse   Radish — Maliner   Kren. 

Muskmelons — Burrell's  E2den  Gem  and 
Pollock. 

Watermelons — Mclver  Sugar,  Tom 
Watson. 

Onions — Norfolk  Queen,  Southport 
Globe,  white  or  yellow,  Prizetaker  and, 
for  your  section.  Yellow  Potato  Onion 
planted  in  the  fall 

Okra — Perkins'  Mammoth. 

Peas — Nonpareil,  Sutton's  Excelsior. 
Stratagem  and  Champion  of  England. 

Potatoes,  early — Irish  Cobbler,  White 
Skin  Bliss,  Early  Ohio;  late  potatoes. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Green  Mountain, 
and  Hoosier. 

Radishes— White  Tipped  Red  Turnip 
for  early,  and  Celestial  for  fall. 

Rhubarb — Linnaeus. 

Salsify — Sandwich    Island. 

Spinach — Norfolk   Savoy. 

Tomatoes,  earlyr— Langdon  Earliana, 
Bonny  Best;  later,  or  main  crop.  Red 
Rock,  Mississippi  Girl,  Stone,  Success. 
After  two  seasons'  trial  I  have  dropped 
the  much  advertised  John  Baer,  not  be- 
cause it  is  not  a  good  tomato,  but  be- 
cause it  is  simply  another  name  for 
Chalk's  Jewell,  and  is  not  as  early  by 
two  weeks  as  Bonny  Best. 

I  might  have  extended  this  list,  but 
then  you  would  have  been  in  the  same 
uncertainty  as  the  catalogues  placed 
you.  What  I  have  named  I  know  are 
good.  I  always  try  some  of  the  promis- 
ing new  things,  but  never  depend  on 
them  for  my  crop  until  I  have  proved 
them  for  a  season  or  two. 


Reports  received  indicate  that  there 
were  14.8  per  cent,  more  apples  in  cold 
storage  on  February  1,  1916,  than  on  the 
corresponding  date  last  year  according 
to  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 


You  may  sing  of  the  beauty  of  mountain  and 

dale. 
Of    the   silvery    streamlet    and    flowers   of  the 

vale. 
But  the  place  most  enticing,  I  verily  believe. 
Is  the  place  where  old  Satan  met  Adam  and 

Eve. 

You  may  talk  of  the  value  of  silver  and  gold. 

Or  the  millionaire  bankers  with  treasure  un- 
told, 

But  no  gold  and  no  silver  that's  now  on  the 
earth 

Can  compare  with  the  garden  for  intrinsic 
worth. 

You   may   talk  of  your  prospects  of  fame  and 

of  wealth. 
Of    the   hopes   that    oft    flatter   the    favorites 

of  health, 
But  the  realization  of  hopes  most  sublime 
Is   enjoyed    by    the    matron    at    fruit   canning 

time. 

Now  having  your  attention  I'll  try  to  relate 
How  to  make  a  good  garden  that's  quite  up- 
to-date. 
There  is  no  theorizing  in   what  I  may  say. 
For    I    know    by    experience    I've    found    the 
right  way. 

Now  the  tirst  great  essential  to  a  gardener's 
success 

Is  a  good  underdralnlng,  for  'twill  need  more 
or   less. 

I   would  choose  for  my  garden  an   ideal   plat. 

A  little  slope  to  the  southward  but  other- 
wise  flat. 

Then  good  stable  manure  I'd  spread  on  pro- 
fuse. 

And  a   coat  of  red  clover  I'd  never  refuse  ; 

I  would  disk  it  and  break  it  quite  ten  inches 
deep. 

Then  another  coat  of  manure  will  make  it 
complete. 

I    would  do  this   first   breaking  quite   late  In 

the   fall. 
Then  along  about  April  I  would  pulverize  all  ; 
Then    to    cultivate    easy     my    rows    must    be 

straight. 
Or  else  it  would  never  be  quite  up-to-date. 

With  an   up-to-date  garden   I'm   sure   that  it 

pays 
To  plant  It  in  hills  to  be  tended  both  ways; 
Then    I    use  a  good  scratcher,   for   I    think   it 

is  best 
To  kill  all  the  weeds  and  give  wife  a  rest. 

And   after  a  shower  I   find  that   I   must 
Uun  through  the  patch  both  ways  to  break  up 

the  crust. 
Though  such  cultivation  will  take  extra  land. 
It  Is  better  by  far  than  to  do  It  by  hand. 

I,  for  one.  don't  depend  on  the  signs  in  the 

moon. 
But  on  good  cultivation  and  plenty  of  room. 
The  good  wife  gets  discouraged   when   weeds 

start   up  green. 
But    where    I    go    with    my    scratcher    there's 

none  to  be  seen: 

Now    1    am    assuming  you    farmers    all    know 
What  to  plant  In  your  garden  and  how  much 

to  grow  ; 
If  not.  read  this  paper  and  there  you  will  find 
Many   men  to   instruct  you,  each  one  in  his 

line. 

.Massey   talks  of  the  garden  and  Turner  the 

hen 
And  M<-(*ue  of  the  orchard,  how  to  spray  and 

Just    when ; 
There    is  Grantham   on  field   crops,    fertilizer 

and  lime. 
Alfalfa  and  many  other  crops  in  their  time. 

Then  there's  good  brother  Terry,  thougn  now 

dead    and    gone. 
But  we  know  that  his  spirit  is  still  marching 

on  ; 
And   there   Is   a  host   who   can   truthfully   tell 
How  by  following  his  teaching  they  were  made 

sound   and   well. 

You    may    value    the   friendship   of  youth   or 

of  age. 
And  select  for  your  comrades  the  noble  and 

sage. 
But  the  friends  that  most  cheer  me  on  life's 

rugged  road 
Are   the   ones   that   would   help   m     to   carry 

my    load. 

Then  three  cheers  for  the  men  that  can  truth- 
fully   state, 

"I've  a  very  good  garden  and  quite  up-to- 
date," 

And  three  cheers  for  the  men  who've  so 
blazed  out  the  way 

That  no  studious  farmer  need  now  go  astray. 

Then  subsorlbe  for  this  paper  and  soon  you'll 

all  know 
Just  how  to  make  garden  and  what  field  crops 

to  grow  ; 
And  when  we've  all  read  It  and  there  learned 

the  facts. 
Then  our  co-operation  will  cap  the  climax. 

And  now  before  closing  and  saying  good-bye. 
I  will  take  my  last  chance  to  again  testlfv. 
I  am  now  seventy-seven  and  yet  hearty  and 

strong. 
And  can  thank  T.  B.  Terry  for  my  llviDg  so 

long. 

And  the  profits  In  gardening  I'm  reaping  today 
Are  due  to  his  writings  that   blazed  out   the 

way  ; 
And  since  I  no  longer  must  grope  In  the  dark 
I  am  setting  my  sails  for  the  century  mark. 

For  If  we  the  g»)od   laws  of  nature  obey 
There's  no  telling  how  long  In  this  world  we 

may  stay  : 
And    If  we   manage  our   ship  so   it   don't  go 

awry. 
We   may   land  safe   in   Heaven  in   the  sweet 

by  and  by. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  fitting  in  closing  my 
song, 

To  ask  your  forgiveness,  I've  made  It  so  long ; 

But  I  hope  you  may  prosper  as  aerver  .be- 
fore, 

With  an  up-to-date  ffarden  and  good  tiiinf* 
galore. 

Indiana, 
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Spring,  Summer  and  Fall  Feed  for  the  Dairy  Herd 


THE  dairy  farmer  is  essentially,  or  ought  to  be,  a 
business  farmer.  A  good  business  man  lays 
plans  at  least  a  year  ahead.  So  ought  the  dairy  farmer. 
This  is  the  slack  time  of  year  on  the  farm,  although 
the  man  with  a  herd  of  dairy  cows  milking,  will  be 
kept  quite  busy  morning,  noon  and  night  doing 
"chores."  However,  he  will  have  some  spare  time 
during  the  day,  and  has  the  long  winter  evenings  in 
which  plans  may  be  laid  for  next  season,  and  the 
year  after. 

The  common  mistake  made  in  spring  is  to  turn 
the  stock  on  the  pasture  before  it  gets  a  good  start. 
The  cows  are  hungry  and  the  green  grass  iastcs  good 
after  six  months'  rations  consisting  largely  of  dry 
feed.  Consequently  the  fresh, 
tender  grass  is  eaten  too  close, 
the  hot  sun  and  parching  winds 
dry  stalks,  and  roots  of  the  grass 
plants  robbed  of  their  protection 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  never 
recover  from  the  effects  of  the 
first  hot  spell,  and  hence  the  pas- 
ture is  short  for  the  remainder 
of  the  season. 

Instead  of  following  the  fore- 
going plan,  we  should  recom- 
mend dairymen  who  are  readers 
of  The  Practical  Farmer  to  keep 
the  cows  and  other  stoik  in  the 
yard  or  stable  until  the  grass 
gets  a  good  start,  even  though 
some  extra  feed  may  have  to  be 
purchased  at  pretty  high  prices. 
It  will  be  money  well  spent  and 

the  returns  later  will  more  than 
pay  the  feed  bill  so  incurred. 

For  the  New  England  and 
North  Atlantic  States,  and  south- 
eastern Canada,  cows  should  not 

be  turned  on   the  pasture  fields 

earlier    than    the    last    week    of 

May   or    first   week    In   June,   de- 

!)ending   on    the   season   and   the 

growth   of  grass.     To  turn  cows 

permanently  on  pasture  fields  be- 
fore these  dates  is  poor  policy. 

Even  then  it  is  better  to  give  a 

good   feed   of  silage  or  hay  and 

meal  before  turning  out  to  grass 

in  the  morning,  so  that  the  edge 

of  the  appetite  may  be  removed 

l»efore    the   grass    is   tackled    by 

hungry    cows.      This    will    easily 

save    one-fourth    of   the    pasture. 

So  long  as  the  cows  will  eat  it, 

a  good  plan  Is  to  give  some  feed 

in  the  stable,  where  this  is  avail- 
able. 

PAHTtTRF     CROPS. 


By  H.  H.  DEAN 

Author  of 'Canadian  Dairying" 

pasture  crops.  36  acres,  of  this  crop  maintained  75 
head  of  live  stock,  nearly  half  of  which  were  milch 
(ows,  for  nearly  four  months,  or  at  the  rate  of  over 
two  animals  per  acre  for  the  summer  .season.  Of 
course,  we  need  to  remember  that  it  was  an  exception- 
ally favorable  season  for  such  a  crop.  We  should  not 
advise  trying  this  crop  on  a  large  scale  the  first  sea- 
son, but  if  it  proves  satisfactory  on  a  small  plat  it 
may  be  extended  .another  year.  There  is  little  risk 
in  the  <  rop.  as  if  the  oats  and  sugar  lane  fail  the 
clover  will  likely  make  a  good  seeding  for  next  year. 


foregoing  is    for  a    permanent   pasture   .  rop. 

For  seeding  with  a  short  rotation  try,  per  acre. 
6  lbs.  red  clover,  and  2  lbs.  each  of  alfalfa,  alsike, 
orchard  grass,  meadow  fescue  and  timothy.  Although 
grass  and  clover  seeds  are  likely  to  be  high  in  price 
•luring  ilie  spring  of  1916,  we  cannot  afford  to  .sacri- 
fice pasture  crops,  nor  can  we  risk  an  old  timothy 
pasture  which  may  make  fairly  good  feed  for  a  month 
or  six  weeks  then  afterwards  get  as  brown  and  dry 
as  the  roadside. 


For  the  man  likely  to  be  short 
on  pasture  for  1916  grazing,  we 
recommend,  in  a  small  way  at 
first,      the      following      mixture 

which  has  been  tested  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  with  very  satisfactory  results:  1>:,  bushels  of 
oats.  30  pounds  Early  Amber  sugar  cane  and  7  pounds 
of  red  clover.  This  amount  of  seed  is  sown  per  ac  re— 
the  oats  and  sugar  cane  seed  are  drilled  with  the  ordi- 
nary grain  drill  and  the  clover  is  sown  from  the  grass 
feeder  attachment  or  separately,  where  the  grain  drill 
has  no  seeder.  The  mixture  should  be  sown  fairly 
«arly  in  the  spring  on  rich,  well  prepared  land.  If 
possible.  During  the  season  of  1915.  whirh  In  Ontario 
^as  an   excellent  season   for  all  kinds  of  grass  and 


A  Coot  and  Shady  Cornmr  of  thm  Summmr  Pattarm 

To  the  man  who  has  some  field  not  adapted  for  a 
general  rotation,  we  should  advise  seeding  it  with  a 
permanent  pasture  crop,  sown  with  oats,  barley,  or 
oats  and  barley  grain  crop.  A  very  good  grass  and 
clover  mixture  per  acre  is:  Alfalfa  5  lbs.;  alsike,  and 
white  or  Dutch  clover,  each  2  lbs.,  orchard  grass.  4 
ll»s..  meadow  fescue  4  lbs.,  tall  oat  grass  3  ll>s..  and  2 
lbs.  each  of  meadow  foxtail  and  timothy  seed,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  24  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre.  This  may 
seem  heavy  and  expensive  seeding,  but  under  proper 
conditions  It  will  pay.  but  not  In  a  short  rotation.  The 


.HOir.IVG    CROP.S. 

The  cheapest  and  best  soiling  crop  to  supplement 
pasture  is  corn  silage  from  last  year's  corn  <  rop.     If 

this  is  not  availal)le  for  IftlO.  we 
strongly  advise  planting  an  extra 
2  or  3  acres  of  corn  for  feeding, 
say,  10  cows,  in  1917.  This  is  pref- 
erably  placed    in   a   summer   silo 
whl(  h  should  not  have  an  area  of 
more  than  3  to  .";  square  feet  per 
cow.   The  small   diameter  silo  is 
especially    adapted    for    summer 
feeding,  as  the  conditions  at  this 
time  of  year  are  very  favorable 
for  silage  spoiling.  hen«e  two  t<i 
three  inches  daily  should   be  re- 
moved fro-n  the  top  of  th»'  silage. 
However,  If  a  stmimer  silo  Is  not 
available,    good     results    on    l»e 
got  by  feeding  from   the  bottom 
of  a  winter  silo,  where  silage  Is 
left  over  from  the  previous  win- 
ter's  feeding. 

After    corn    silage    may    come 
Canada  peas  and  oats,  or  vetches 
and   oats,   or   what    they    rail    In 
eastern   Canada,    the   "O.    P.    V." 
crop    for  soiling,    hay   or  silage. 
The     first      mixture      mentioned 
should  consist  of  aliout  a  bushel 
Canada  peas  and  one  and  a  half 
bushels  of  oats   per  acre.        For 
ten  cows  one  acre  will  be  suffi- 
<ient.    sown    with    a    grain    drill 
at    two    or     three     intervals    in 
spring,  so  that  the  c  I'op  will  not 
all    mattire    at    the    same    time. 
About    one-balf    bushel    of    vetch 
and   one  an(^  a    half   bushels   of 
oats  sown  at  two  or  three  inter- 
vals on  rich  land  near  the  stable 
make    a    good    soiling    <  lop    for 
cows.      The   *0.    V.    P."    mixture 
is  2>j  bushels  of  oats.  ";   bushel 
of  peas  and  1-3  bushel  of  vetch. 
From    one   to    five   a<  res   of   this 
may   be  sown   for  ten  cows  -the 
larger  area  to  be  used  (  hietly  for 
hay  or  silage.      Part  of   it   may 
be  fed  as  soiling  or  green  crop. 
The  following  leguminous  soil- 
ing   crops    have    l»een    grown    at 
the  Ontario  .Agricultural  College 
for  a  numl)er  of  years,  with  the  given  average  num- 
ber of  tons  per  acre  of  green  crop  In  yield: 

Hairy  vetch   6.95 

Grass   peas    6.9* 

Early  Yellow  soy  heans  ....    6.49 

Wonrlorful   ( owpeas   4.72 

Alfalfa    19.94 

In  more  i»outhern  dlstri»ts  the  soy  l>eans  and 
cowpeas  would  do  l)etter  than  tbe  'oregolng. 
Millets,  rape.  '  ow  calibage  and  kale  are  also 
used    to  some  extent   for   soiling   purposes.    »>ut    rai»e. 
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THArS  GUARANTEED 

"Tto  produce  more  milk  than  any  other  ration 
cither  home  mixed  or  purchased  and  do  it 
without  giving  your  cows  constipation  or 
udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  right  out  of  the 
sack  without  any  mixing. 


Absolotjly  free  fttmi  adatterutta  and  flUera.  juat 
like  the  feed  yoa  would  mix  for  yoQraelf  .is  a  apeeial 
eombinatioD  of  choice  cottonseed  mea],  dried  beet 
palp,  ffluten  feed.comdistiUere' grains,  wheat  bran, 
whMt  middlinsB  and  a  little  salt,  that's  all;  each  in- 
|rredient  weisbed  bv  automatic  scales  and  all 
tboroo^nly  mixed  in  bnge  power  driven  mixers,  so 
that  It  IS  always  abaohitely  aniform.  and  always 
sood.  An  extra  quart  or  two  of  milk  daily  from  each 
cow  may  torn  a  loss  intoa  proftt.Try  LARRO-FEED 
for  mora  proAts.  Sold  on  ^'«M«sf  lack  a  aat   nUMtf 


Slan.  the  decision  being  entirely  up  to  you.  LARRO 
ealers  almost  everywhere;  write  if  none  near  you. 


S        ON 

Upwaril       TRIAb 

JfmMldd4L 


FULLY 
CUARAMTCEO 


SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  tend 
■liw,  well  made,  cut  ninninK,  perfect 
■kisiBlne  aepsrator  lot  tli.tb.  Skim* 
warm  or  rold  milk;  making  htary  or 
Ufit^t  crc«ta.  Bowl  Is  a  sanitary  mar- 
vel; easily  cleaned. 

JttSOUITELY  ON  APPROVAL 

IMfferant  from  picture,  which  illuitrstM 
•ur  large  cspacitj  niachinM.  Weatem 
ordara  filMd  from  western  points. 
Whether  dairy  ie  large  or  email  write  for 
Itandaome  free  catalog.    Addresa; 

AMEBICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
B«s  40Y7        Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


ABSORB 


INE 


TPADE  MARK  «fG.U.S  PA^C-^ 


tJ 

11  Removes  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Jl  Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Q  Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore- 
^1     Dess  from  any  Bruise  or  Strain; 

MV      Stops  Spavin  Lameness.  Allays  pain. 
^Tm    Does  not  Blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
^^    lay  up  the  horse.     $2.00   a  bottle, 
^cliTered.     Boole  1  K  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  lini- 
mcnt  for  mankind.  For  Synovitis,  Strains, 
Gouty  or  Rheumatic  deposits.  Swollen, 
Painful  Varicose  Veins.  WiU  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.  $1  and  $2  per  bottle  at 
dcideTS  or  delivered.  Manufactured  only  by 
I  W.  F.  YOUHG,  P.  D.  F.,   25TempleSt,SpriflsfM<Man. 

lONTENTED  COWS-i 
I  Insure    Bi^^er  Profits 

Tli*y  Dive  more  aad  better  milk  wtien  stabled  In 
leomfortabla  atalls  and  staDctalons. 
I  All    uaera    recommend 

BUCKEYE 

StiUs,  SUachloiis 
iBd  Llttef  Carriers 

iTkeyare  elmpl*  and  ao- 
learate  la  ronetrurtion, 
laaaily     aaa«nibl<>d      and 

STO  eomfort  to  the  cow. 
tfer  from    all    othera. 


a.   WrHe  •»  < 

talor. 


■Ml,  Poos  •  Co.,  Box  108  Spfin^eld,  Ohio 


$10,000.00 


SM  CKMOT  saw  MSM. 

Nomin^A  ZOOM 


niSTMi 


$7.90 


-  jMT  to  operate. 
Only  flO  aaw  made  to 
which  riapinff  table  eaa 
be  added.  Goarantead 
1  year.  Money  ref nnded 
If  not  aatiafactory. 
Send  for  eataloff.     ^ 

«  ZMk  es. 


TANKAGE  for  HOGS 

Rxp<>riraentHtHtion  fxptrtn  mid  iiiir'c<>Fflfiil  hoc 
grow«»r«i  murffi  that  Tankaur^  hi  the  cheapent  aDd 
betit  fe#»rt  for  hoi^f. 

ftol>»>rt»'  I)la<»st»>rTHiiUB«{fKro\v«  »»lic,  wHI-fleahed 
ntotrk.  Buy  nirpct  from  ii.HiiiifMi-tiiror.  Haiuplea, 
prtc«>«  and  hHpfuI  fa<l«  inallwl  FKF:K 

Rl^l^irOOn  RORRRTM  4'OMPANV 

•7:i  \'  erex^l  BIdv..     I*lilla4rl|»lila,  «>•. 
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cabbage  and  all  similar  crops  are  rather 
dangerous  to  give  to  cows  milking,  be- 
cause of  the  taint  imparted  to  the  milk 
by  these  foods. 

On  land  where  alfalfa  will  grow  satis- 
factorily it  is  an  excellent  fodder  or  hay 
crop  for  dairymen  to  grow,  but  the  risks 
are  so  great  on  most  farms  that  a  man 
should  put  in  only  a  small  piece  at 
first  on  well  drained,  limed  soil,  after 
inoculating  the  seed  or  the  ground  with 
alfalfa  bacteria.  If  he  finds  the  crop 
will  grow  well  then  he  may  enlarge 
the  acreage,  but  to  sow  a  large  area 
of  alfalfa  or  sweet  clover,  or  any 
other  comparatively  new  crop  is  not 
wise,  as  a  dairyman  cannot  afford  the 
risk.  He  has  the  cows  and  must  feed 
them.  Cows  without  plenty  of  feed  are 
a  losing  proposition,  hence  a  man  who 
depends  largely  upon  revenue  from 
cows  to  pay  expenses  and  .give  profit, 
should  not  spend  ""-oo  much  time,  effort 
or  capital  on  .risky  crops.  Better  stick 
to  those  we  know  are  reasonably  good 


men — at  least  not  In   Canada. 

The  thick-seeders  are  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  using  an  early^ matur- 
ing variety  for  the  locality  and  the 
need  of  having  the  corn  stalks  nearly 
matured  before  cutting.  They  claim 
there  will  l)e  less  ears  on  such  corn, 
but  that  the  feeding  nutrients  are  in 
the  stalks  and  leaves,  in  more  digestiblei 
form  for  soiling  and  silage  than  if 
grown  thin  and  having  the  corn  plant 
store  its  nutriment  in  the  ear.  This 
point  will  be  worth  looking  into  for 
1916  by  growers  of  corn  for  feeding 
purposes  as  soilage  or  silage. 

SUMMARY. 

Thus  by  treating  the  pasture*  crop 
of  1916  in  a  rational  manner;  by  pro- 
viding better  pasture  for  1917  through 
using  a  greater  variety  of  grasses  and 
clovers  and  thicker  seeding,  by,  grow- 
ing soiling  .and  silage  crops  extra  for 
1916  and  1917,  the  dairymen  may  rea- 
sonably  hope   to   maintain   and   to   in- 


Carmlm»m  Craft  Managammni 

The  PalataMllty  and  Feeding  VAiue  ofCorn  Prodnots 
are  Greatly  I^eiwened  by  Exposure  to  tbe  Weather. 


GLASSES  KtSSaS 


and  sure,  than  run  too  much  after  new- 
fangled crops  recommended  by  an  ex- 
perimenter or  seed  house,  *who  has  failed 
to  consider  the  wide  diversity  of  condi- 
tions on  various  farms  of  any  dairy  sec- 
tion. Because  of  this  fact  every  man 
needs  to  be  an  experimenter  on  his  otcn 
farm,  to  a  limited  extent,  rather  than 
depend  altogether  on  the  advice  of 
others. 

<'OKN    THE    BEST    SOILING    AND    SILAGE   CROP. 

There  is  no  plant  at  present  known 
to  dairymen  in  northern  districts  which 
can  compare  with  corn  as  an  all  around 
soiling  and  silage  crop.  It  will  produce 
more  feed  to  the  acre  on  a  greater 
variety  of  soils,  and  over  a  wider  range 
of  climate  than  will  any  other  crop* 
which  can  l)e  grown  at  so  little  expense 
and  risk. 

Quite  a  warm  discussion  has  taken 
place  recently  in  the  Province  of  On- 
tario with  reference  to  the  relative 
merits  of'thln.and  thick  seeding  of  corn. 
It  was  thought  the  matter  had  been 
settled  in  favor  of  thin  seedinj;,  and 
planting  in  hills,  rather  than  drilling 
in  rows.  However,  recent  private  tests 
have  caused  the  public  experimenters 
to  tackle  the  problem  anew.  Farihing 
is  one  of  those  subjects  that  are  con- 
tinually shifting  the  basis  of  theory  and 
practice.  It  is  a  never-ending  matter  of 
investigation.        < 

The  moderately  thick-seed  corn  grow- 
ers for  soiling  and  silage  purposes  claim 
that  a  greater  tonnage  per  acre  is  got  by 
seeding  three-quarters  to  one  bushel  of 
seed  per  acre  sown  in  drills;  that  such 
corn  will  produce  more  digestible  ma" 
terial  per  acre;  and  that  there  will  be 
less  waste  by  undigested  corn  passing 
through  the  animal.  In  the  West  it  is 
customary  to  have  hogs  follow  cattle 
to  utilize  this  waste,  but  this  is  not  a 


crease  previous  milk  production  on 
similar  areas  of  land.  The  prospects 
for  good  prices  during  the  next  two 
years  are  excellent.  The  chief  dairy 
countries  of  Europe  are  engaged  in  a 
death  struggle.  Cows  are  being  sacri- 
ficed in  thousands.  America  is  fortunate- 
ly 3000  miles  from  the  scene  of  con- 
flict. The  demand  for  American  and 
Canadian  milkrand  its  products  is  likely 
to  be  the  greatest  in  many  years.  The 
milk  producers  should  measure  up  to 
their  opportunities  during->^the  coming 
years.  Peed  is  one  of  the  most  imr 
portant  factors  in  milk  production. 
Plenty  of  good  feed  combined  with 
good  cows  and  intelligent  human  effort 
ought  to  give  dairying  tiie  greatest 
boost  it  has  had  in  many  years. 


Self- Feeder  Plans  Furnished  Free 

"Never  let,;a  hog  get  hungry  if  you  j 
want  him  t(f  make  the  most  profit,"  was 
the*idea  used  by  the  department  of  agri- 
cultural engineering,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, Columbus,  in  preparing  plans  for  a 
self-feeder  for  swine.  It  has  been  found 
by  several  experiment  stations  that 
when  feed  has  been  placed  where 
hogs  can  get  it  at  all  times  the 
^•oet  of  feeding  is  reduced,  the  labor 
lessened  and  the  gains  more  rapid.  Hogs 
that  feed  on  the  cafeteria  plan  are  quiet 
at  all  times  and  lose  none  of  their 
weight  by  fighting  at  feeding  time.  The 
self-feeder  has  three  compartmentsvwhich 
can  be  used  to  feed  tankage,  middlings 
or  bran,  and  shelled  com  or  corn  meal. 
Plans  of  the  feeder  will  be  sent  free  to 
any  one  requesting  them.  It  can  be 
built  at  a  cost  of  $10. 


The  averagerweight  of  the  hogs  receiv- 
ed at  Chicago  was  219  lbs.  in  1915  and 
231  in  1914.     At  Kansas  City  the  aver- 
ccmmon    practice  among  eastern   dairy- j  ages  were  200  and  191,  respectively. 


1  — the  highest 
price  for  my  butter 

Do  I  let  dnythins  stand 
between   me   and   good 
prices?    No,  sir! 

I  chill  my  cream  carefully 
and  chum  it  right.  Then  1 
work  in  the  Worcester  Salt. 

Why  do  I  use  Worcester  Salt 
'  and  not  ordinary  dairy  salt? 
Because  I'm  not  making  or- 
dinary butter.  I  found  out 
that  it's  worth  while  to  spend 
a  few  cents  more  for  clean, 
clear-grained  Worcester  Salt, 
because  it  brings  out  the 
flavor  every  time. 


Worcester  Salt  doesn^t  leave  any 

S't  or  mottles  in  my  butter,  either, 
id  the  way  it  worlds  in! — well, I 
never  saw  anything  to  beat  it.  Try 
Worcester  Salt  in  your  butter— 
you'll  get  better  butter  and  better 
prices,  just  as  I  do. 


WORCESTER 
SALT 

"The  Salt  with  the  Sowor* 

Viok«d  in  atrong  28  and  Sft>lk.  Mcka. 
SBall«rus««ininiMlin.     At  jrourgrooar^ 

S»nd  for  our  intorasting  booitUi, 
"Butter  Making  on  the  Farm." 
Full  of  expert  butter -making  helpe. 

WORCESTER   SALT  COMPANY 

(  Producvm  of  Higk'orad* 
Salt  in  th«  World 
MEW  YORK 


Tank  alMolateljr  (iiaraD- 
tMKl  for  5  years.  A  wonderful  bargain 
at  954.  Outflt  includea  MW  liallon  Cyiircm  Tank  and 
20  ft.  Staal  Tow«r.   Other  kinda  and  tiic*  aa  low  in  prop<>r- 
tion. 

WATEI  SYSTEMS  AS  LOW  AS  M9 

We  inatall  Watrr  Supply  Syft4>ni*  of  every  kind  and  build 
Tanke  iwood  or  metal),  and  Towers  for  every  purpoa*. 

Tour  plumber  or  any  Rxxxl  nierhanic  can  tuake  the  in- 
stallation. Other  Systems  up  to  the  larReat,  such  as  used 
by  railways,  factories,  and  oiunicipalities.  Dor  Enrineer- 
ing  Department  will  help  you  solve  your  problams  wMthsr 
your  need*  are  great  or  auiall.  Write  for  Water  Work* 
Circular  Vo    104 

4  L  r.  SIMPLAI  GASOUNE  ENGINE  l«4 

•  U.  p.  only  9t4.  Por  general  use  or  in  oou- 
ne'-tion  with  Water  Systems. 


"  r  ■  if    M  \i  T  'N'(  )fn'   c  ry 


STEMLiZED  CRAIW-FOOP 

Sdartmcally  FenBcalc4  aa4  SicrtUKC 
llwlMeni  IcaidirMd. 
producinc:  Ikrc  ami  BcMcr  lUk  Jtnm  Cmn, 

^^      quick,  healthy  development  lor  CalTCt, 
ttfength  and  health  for  HoiMg 
at  lowest  coat. 

BaiancmJ  Ration, 

rmaairinm  S3  par  cant,  tamm  in  maigh* 

than  any  othar  faad." 

Ask  for  proof. 

STEBIUZiB  GIAIN-FOM  G9.,  bM. 

CAKNWALL.  N.  Y. 

Exclutire  Territory  open 
for  "Exelmaioa  Daalaral " 


FACTORY  to  RIDER 

BAvea  roa  blc  nwntir.  Boy  direct  aiKlaM* 


b>c  momtif.  Boy 
«iw  10  vcg  on  •  bloyol«k 

RANOKII  ■ICTCLKS  in  M  atylM.  colon 
•Qd  •iaen.  Oraatly  ImproTod;  prtcM  !•• 
dnmd.  Other  rellablo  modola.  llf.W  a*. 

VVS  DKLIVBII  Flin  to  yoa  ««  op- 
pv-otxil  *ad  9n  dawm  tHnl  umA  rldliic  teat. 

Onr  Ms  wnmk  Mtetoc  abowa  v^tf 

tbtni  new  la  bteyvlea  and  mwdrlOT.    A 

cyclopedia  of  InforuMtlon  which  «T«rr 

person  shon Id  IiATe.    Write  for  It. 

r    „  TIRKS,  tampe,  wheels,  pert*  end  mp" 

eilee  at  hiM  ueuai pricem.  A  few  food  Moond  head 
Icyclea  Uken  In  trede  IS  to  M  to  clenr. 
O*  ami  buy  m,  bicycle,  tiree  or  Mmdrtea  enttt  yon 
wnteendleem  Aarwo»i(f<fr^iili«#«»o#)pra  lowprlora 
end  Ithemi  tenaa.  A  Doetel  brings  ererytblac.    ^riU  no*r. 
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Watching  the  Horse's  Teeth 


By  J.  H.  REED,  V.  8. 


While  under  normal  conditions  the 
teeth  of  the  horse  require  no  special  at- 
tention until  he  has  reached  about  mid- 
dle age,  it  is  good  practice  to  examine 
the  mouth  periodically  to  observe  wheth- 
er conditions  are  normal.  The  incisor 
or  cutting  teeth  In  a  full  mouth  are  six 
in  each  jaw.  The  pair  in  the  center  are 
called  central  incisors,  one  on  each  side 
of  these  the  lateral  Incisors,  and  one  on 
each  side  of  these  the  corner  incisors. 
The  molars  in  a  i\x\\  mouth  are  six  in 
each  row,  numbered  from  the  front 
backwards,  as  Ist,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th.  6th. 

At  birth  a  foal  sometimes  has  the 
central  temporary  incisors  in  each  jaw. 
If  not  present  at  birth  they  appear  at 
about  9  days;  the  lateral  appear  at  about 
f  weeks  and  the  corner  ones  at  about  9 
months,  when  the  foal  is  said  to  have  a 
full  mouth  of  temporary  incisors.  There 


and  3  years  Nos.  2  and  3  temporary 
molars  have  l)een  replaced  by  perma- 
nent ones,  and  between  ZV2  and  4  years 
of  age  No.  1  temporary  In  each  row  has 
been  replaced  by  a  permanent  one  and 
No.  6  has  appeared.  Hence  a  horse  has 
a  full  mouth  of  permanent  molars  at 
4  years  of  age.  It  is  quite  common  to 
notice  a  colt  between  2»/.  and  3  years,  or 
l)etween  3M.  and  4  years,  to  become  un- 
thrifty and  unable  to  masticate  proper- 
ly. An  examination  of  the  mouth  often 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  crowns  of  the 
temporary  molars  that  should  be  shed  at 
these  ages,  are  not  shed,  but  are  still 
attached  to  the  crowns  of  the  permar 
nent  teeth  that  have  appeared.  This 
raises  the  level  of.  tho  teeth  involved, 
above  or  below  their  fellows,  according 
to  whether  the  abnormal  condition  ex 
Ists  in  the  upper  or  lower  jaw.       These 


is  no  change  in  these,  except  increase  in  I  unshed    crowns   are   easily    removed    by 


size,  until  the  colt  is  between  214  and  3 
years  old,  during  which  period  the  cen- 
tral incisors  in  each  jaw  are  shed  and 
replaced  by  permanent  teeth.  Between 
3V-1'  and  4  years  a  like  change  takes 
place  with  the  lateral  incisors,  and  be- 
tween 4^  and  5  years  the  corner  teeth 
are  replaced  by  permanent  ones.  Hence 
at  five  years  of  age  he  should  have  a 
full  mouth  of  permanent  Incisors.  This 
process  of  dentition  usually  takes  place 
In  a  normal  manner,  without  extraneous 
influence,  but  in  some  cases  the  roots  of 
the  temporary  teeth  do  not  become 
fully  absorbed  and  as  a  consequence 
there  is  a  danger  of  their  persistence  in- 
terfering with  the  growth  of  the  perma- 


the  use  of  a  pair  of  forceps,  or  pried  off 
by  the  use  of  a  screw  driver  and  then 
the  animal  will  be  able  to  masticate 
properly.  This  teaches  us  that  it  is  al- 
ways wise  to  examine  the  molars  of  a 
colt  that  becomes  unthrifty  at  about  the 
ages  mentioned.  While  the  above  pro- 
cesses of  dentition  are  reasonably  regu- 
lar at  the  ages  stated,  we  find  that  the 
rule  is  not  absolute.  There  are  abnormal 
cases,  cases  in  which  dentition  may 
.vary  a  few  months  or  even  a  year  either 
way.  Even  in  quite  young  animals 
oases  in  which  the  molar  teeth  require 
dressing  are  not  uncommon.  Sharp 
points  appear  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
upper   molars   and    the    Inner    edges   of 


nent  teeth  and  causing  them  to  grow  in  the  lower  ones;  points  that  scarify  the 
an  abnormal  direction.  Hence  at  the  |  cheeks  and  tongue  and  Interfere  with 
ages  mentioned  It  is  wise  to  look  at  the  I  mastication.  This  condition  Is  very  com- 
teeth  occasionally  and  if  such  l)e  the  mon  in  horses  of  middle  age  or  older, 
case  the  temporary  tooth  at  fault  should ,  hence  it  Is  good  practice  to  examine  the 
be  extracted.  ,.     |  mouth  at  least  once  yearly,  and  if  this  i 

At    birth    a    foal    has    12    temporary ,  or    other    abnormal    conditions   exist    it  1 


molar  or  grinding  teeth— the  Ist,  2nd 
and  3rd  In  each  row,  and  he  never  gets 
any  more.  Between  6  months  and  a 
year  old  the  first  permanent  molars  ap- 
pear, being  the  4th  in  each  row.  Be- 
tween IV2  and  2  years  the  next  appear, 
being  the  5th  in  each  row.    Between  2\<2 


should  be  relieved  by  dressing  the  teeth 
In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  shear  a  | 
portion  of  a  tooth. 

After  a  horse  ia  nine  years  old  It  is 
generally  well  spent  money  to  have  his 
teeth  dressed  yearly  by  a  veterinarian, 
keeping  them  in  good  condition. 


Concrete  Floors  for  Hog  Feeding 


By  W.  A 

At  the  outset  I  am  going  to  confess 
that  for  years  I  fed  hogs,  big  and  little, 
their  corn  or  other  grain  in  muddy, 
dusty  and  very  unsanitary  lots  and 
pens.  The  main  reason  I  write  this  is 
to  advise  those  still  feeding  that  way  to 
abandon  the  practice.  It  is,  and  can  be, 
only  a  money  losing  proposition  to  feed 
hogs,  especially  during  the  winter,  in 
any  other  way  than  to  place  the  grain 
ou  cement  feeding  floors.  Of  course, 
feeding  floors  can  lie-made  of  lumber,  but 
rats  cut  such  floors  full  of  holes,  and 
the  lumber  soon  rots  or  becomes  disease 
breeding  by  decay. 

A  concrete  floor  is  the  cheapest,  and 
If  one  is  well  made  it  is  calculated  to 
last  almost  a  lifetime.  Rats  cannot  bur- 
row under,  or  gnaw  through,  and  if 
regularly  swept  or  flushed  with  water 
Buch  a  floor  is  strictly  sanitary,  and  this 
i«  a  very  important  consideration  to  all 
hog  growers  and  feeders.  The  saving  of  \ 
feed  alone  on  such  a  floor  soon  pays  for 
Its  construction.  Then  hogs  fed  in  mud. 
filth,  or  where  there  is  a  deep  dust,  nec- 
essarily eat  so  much  of  such  foul  and 
unhealthy  material  that  the  grain  they 
consume  does  not  do  them  the  good  It 
should.  To  be  honest,  and  I  base  my 
conclusion  on  actual  practice.  I  would 
as  soon  have  one  bushel  of  corn  fed  on 
»  good  clMui  floor,  as  two  bushels  thrown 


GRAHAM 

'  in  mud  and  filth.  Yet  all  through  tb« 
great  Central  West,  or  really,  over  the 
entire  American  corn  belt,  untold  num- 
bers of  otherwise  good  farmers  provide 
no  kind  of  clean  floors  upon  which  their 
hogs  can  eat. 

Because  hogs  will  try  to  eat.  regard- 
less of  mud  or  filth,  multitudes  of  farm- 
ers in  the  past,  and  about  as  many  yet. 
seem  to  think  such  conditions  of  ro  Im- 
portance In  injury  to  their  feeding  dur- 
ing the  winter  season.     The  fact  that  I 
care  nothing  for  a  regular  feeding  floor 
through    all    the    warm    season    of    the 
year,    when    the    hogs    are    running    on 
clover  or  other  good  pasture,   does  not 
argue  one  bit  against  the  possession  of 
a  good  concrete  feeding  floor.  It  is  alwut 
as  common  now  with  the  average  farm- 
ers to  feed  as  many  hogs  during  autumn 
and  winter  as  during  the  summer.    Con- 
sequently,   all    should    provide    feeding 
floors  for  health  and  thrift,  for  economy 
In  grain,  and  because  this  Is  the  only 
way  of  making  hog  growing  and  fatten- 
ing pleasant  as  well  as  profitable. 

My  experience  warrants  me  in  fully 
recommending  the  construction  of  con- 
crete feeding  floors  to  every  farmer  who 
desires  to  make  the  most  from  his  grain 
or  other  feeds  by  growing  and  fattening 
hogs.  The  initial  expense  is  far  more 
than  offset  by  tbe  eventual  saving. 
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Get  First  Edition  Now! 

All  your  present  ideas  about  prices  will  be  swept 
away  by  the  new  price  information  contained  in 
this  book.  Never  before  was  such  a  complete 
cyclopedia  of  merchandise  information  gathered 
together — never  such  an  assortment  of  articles  pic- 
tured, described  and  priced,  as  in  this  new  big 
lxx)k,  154  of  its  pages  are  printed  in  full  natural 
colors.  Why,  you  can  virtually  take  a  trip  to  all 
the  mills  and  factories  of  the  world,  wander  through 
all  the  great  stores  of  New  York,  inspect,  compare 
and  learn  mill-prices  on  all  the  articles  necessary 
to  farm,  home  and  shop,  to  man,  woman  or  child, 
for  wear,  work  or  play— by  simplv  thumbing  the 
pages  of  this  new,  monster  book  of  bargains. 

A  New  Era  in  Merchandising 

Great  Mail  Order  Catalogs  have  shown  you  how 
to  buy  at  lower  prices  than  you  could  jjet  in  retail 
stores.  But  this  new  book  of  bargains  shows  how 
to  buy  at  even  lower  prices  than  were  ever  before 
offered  by  mail  I 

The  Charles  William  Stores  have  brought  a 
new  idea  into  Mail  Order  Selling.  Here  is  a  system 
of  enormous  stores,  each  one  as  big  as  many  whole 
institutions,  carrying  such  storks  and  so  located  in 
the  heart  of  New  York,  the  clearing-house  former- 
chandisc  and  pricemaker  for  the  whole  country, 
that  we  can  make  prices  that  are  impossible  for 
others  to  make. 

And  what  a  range  of  choice  it  provides  for  yoa  I 
Is  it  farm  implements  you  are  interested  in  ?  The 
Farm  Implement  Store  shows  a  variety  you  could 
hardly  find  in  25  ordinary  stores,  at  prices  they 
could  not  afford  to  name !  Is  it  tools,  or  hardware, 
or  roofing  or  fencing,  or  machine  parts  ?  And  ia 
the  big  book  you  can  wander  around  among  them 
and  uke  your  pick. 

An  this  and  a  thousand  times  as  much  you  can 
have  before  you  in  the  1302  pages  of  the  new  big 
book.  It  sets  a  new  oace  in  merchandise  catalogs. 
And  it  is  free  I  ' 

Don't  Wait^ 
Send  the  Coupon  Now! 

This  book  weighs  nearly  four  pounds,  but  w* 
gladly  pay  the  postage  on  it  if  you  will  just  send 
the  coupon,  and  send  it  now.  Five  immense 
buildings  —  the  onginal  11  story  building,   the 
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The  ALPHA  dealer  has  a  book  for  you 

....  .  ...  A  • 


—  Eighty  pages  of  illustrated  directions  for  making  dozens  of  concrete  im- 
provements around  farm  and  home.  "ALPHA  CEMENT— HOW  TO 
USE  IT"  shows  how  to  construct  foundations,  floors,  steps,  troughs,  pits, 
posts,  silos,  buildings,  etc.,  that  will  grow  harder  and  stronger  with  age 

The  ALPHA  dealer  in  your  community  will  gladly  give  you  this  book, 
also  free  plans  of  above  barn  and  other  buildings,  and  tell  you  how  much 

flLPHA'SSCEMENT 

you  need  for  your  improvements. 

The  ALPHA  dealer  is  prepared  to  give  you 
unusual  cement  and  unusual  service,  for  he  sells 
the  cement  that  is  tested  hourly  by  chemists  and 
that  is  ;^uaranteed  to  more  than  meet  the  U.  S. 
Government  standard.  Look  for"Guaranteed'* — ^ 
now  stamped  on  every  ALPHA  bag.    ALPHA 
costs  no  more  than  any  other  high-grade  cement. 

If  you  don't  know  the  ALPHA  dealer,  write  us, 
mentioning  what  you  plan  to  build,  and  we  will 
send  you  the  book.     Address  Dept.  E, 


So, 


"^ib 


i^^ 


ALPHA   PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO..   EASTON.   PA. 

■•wTark,    rhlla4»iphla,    Battan,    Ptttsborrb,    Baltlaorc,    SBTanaah 


CONCRETE  FOR  PERMANENCE 


Harder 
Silos 

The  Recognized  Leaders  for 
17  Years 

'X*HE  Harder  Silo  is  the  pioneer  of  the 

^    American  Silo  industry.     Important  fea- 

turesof  many  other  Silos  havebeen  copied  from 

the  Harder  and  are  bcuued  under HmderpaiitU, 

This  acknowledgement  of  Harder  superiority  b 
borne  out  by  the  new  and  valuable  improvements  de- 
vised by  the  Harder  each  year.  So  perfect  is  the 
Harder  system  of  preserving  silage  that 

Tb*  V.  S.  Govcmment  and  many  State  Governmeaf 
have  adopted  tb«  Harder  Silo. 

In  massive  strength,  in  rigidity  of  constructioo, 
in  easy-working  doors,  in  permanence  and  durability, 
the  Harder  is  superior  to  any  other  type  of  Silo. 

Heavy  non-conducting  steel-lx>und  walls  meojs 
perfect  silage — no  spoiling — no  loss.  Saves  all  your 
com  crop  from  ground  to  tassel.  Plenty  of  sweet 
nourishing  feed  all  winter  for  your  cows. 

Cuts  your  feed  bills  in  two  and  keeps  cows  fat 
healthier  condition.  A  Harder  Silo  will  pay  for  it- 
self within  a  year  or  two. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalog  telling 

of  the  exclusive  Harder  features. 

CataloK 
Free 

HARDER  MFG.  CO. 


Box   »4  Cobleekm,  N.  Y. 
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Q, 


nanioif AL  ommnon  rat  MEins 

in  unoccupied  territory.     Ask  for 
our  «|>«cial  agency  proposition, 
stating  your  buuneM  references 
and  territory  wanted. 


Success  Avith  Shropshires 

MORTOX  A.  HAY.NES. 

Some   twenty  or  more  years  ago  the 
writer's  father  started  a  flock  of  sheep 
from  two  cosset  ewe  lambs,  one  received 
as  a  gift  and  the  other  at  a  cost  of  50 
cents.     After  the  number  had  increased 
to  five,  he  determined  to  fool  away  a  lit- 
tle on  sheep,  as  he  expressed  it.     Hav- 
ing i-arefully   considered   the  matter  he 
purchased  a  registered  Shropshire  ram, 
and  one  year  later  a  registered  ewe,  the ! 
best  lamb  from  a  well-bred  stofk.     Since 
this    time    the    stock    has    steadily    im- 
proved until  he  now  has  about  25  fine 
pure-breds.     Breeders   have   been   intro- 
duced from  many  of  the  best  flocks  in 
several   states,    and   a  number   disposed 
of    each    year    for    breeding    purposes. 
After  a  time  he  became  a  member  of  the 
American   Shropshire  Registry   Associa- 
tion, thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  fees. 
As  most  of  his  time  is  given  up  to  other 
duties,  he  has  never  exhibited  or  adver- 
tised except  in  a  very  limited  way,  and 
has    always    kept    only    the    best    indi- 
viduals    for    breeding    purposes.       The 
rams  he  has   offered    for  sale  at  about 
two-thirds  the  price  he  hns  had  to  pay 
for  similar  stock.     Many  of  the  farmers 
in  this  and  nearby  towns  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  it  and  today  few  of  the  flocks 
fail  to  show  some  of  this  blood. 

The  Shropshire  is  a  farmer's  sheep. 
It  is  claimed  that  there  are  more  of  this 
breed  in  the  country  than  all  other 
breeds  combined.  They  are  a  low, 
fleshy  built  animal,  quiet,  peaceable, 
hardy,  good  milkers  and  early  maturing, 
making  it  possible  to  have  lambs  come 
after  cold  weather  is  past  in  the  spring, 
and  be  In  good  marketable  condition  be- 
fore winter.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
are  good  wool  producers,  being  covered 
completely  with  a  flne,  thick  fleece  of 
fair  length,  frequently  shearing  over 
ten  pounds.  : 

Here  are  a  few  things  we  have  learned 
about  sheep: 

1.  They  are  great  weed  destroyers  and 
especially  useful  in  cleaning  out  willow 
sprouts. 

2.  We  believe  it  pays  to  dispose  of  all 
ewes  before  they  become  too  old.  Eight 
years  is  about  the  age  limit. 

3.  The  two  most  critical  periods  In 
the  life  of  a  sheep  are  at  lambing  and 
shearing  time.  One  bad  storm  may 
ruin  a  good  flock  and  take  away  the 
year's  proflts. 

4.  It  pays  best  to  feed  good,  well 
cured,  flne  early  cut  hay,  and  to  give  the 
ewes  a  little  grain,  and  perhaps  a  few 
roots,  from  a  month  before  lambs  are 
due  until  pasture  feed  becomes  good. 

5.  FJersistent  dipping  will  clean  out 
ticks;  We  have  not  seen  one  in  several 
years. 

6.  Scrubs  should  be  disposed  of  at 
some  price.  If  they  are  not  fit  for  mar- 
ket their  offspring  would  not  be. 

7.  The  only  sure  remedy  for  sheep- 
killing  dogs  Is  administered  wit'h  a  fire- 
arm and  should  be  given  promptly  upon 
first  signs  of  attack. 

Vermont. 


March  is  the  Month  to  Boy 
Your  Auto  at  The  Roman 

Prices  lower  than  at  any  other  time. 
lOtlO  earn  to  select  from;  every  style  an»i 
make  Umonslnes,  Hedans,  Touring  Cars, 
Roadsters,  Trucks  and  Delivery  VVagouK, 
late  models,  1916,  1915,  1914,  from  1150  up. 
Every  car  In  best  of  condition. 

Ford*.  TourliiK  A  Roadster* 8130  up 

r»dlllaeM  and  Hup* 9200  up 

E.  M.  F.  and  Mtudebakers 9175  up 

llndMonN  and  Riti«*kH •««»  up 

Oialniec*  and  Overland* H350  up 

Wintona  and  l>u«-karde 9»00  up 

.HaxaellN   t&    Milebelle »30O  up 

Reo  dr   ParkardM H300  up 

l>nllnian  dr  Ntutn !»»««  up 

Jitii«%.>M  dr  Delivery  Wa«on»  dr 

Trneka »aoo  up 

^TRITE  AT  ONCE 

For  our  ne.v  catalog  B,  giving  price  on  every 
stylo  and  aiito  maniifaftiiied.  together  with 
valuahle  informatiou  for  the  aiitoniobillst. 


v^ 


ROMAN  AUTO  CO.,  Inc. 

203    N.    Broad    St.,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Rock  Bottom 
Roofing  Prices 


PoeitiTely  greatest  roofing  offer.    Be  8U 
I  to  write  for  the  big  Edwards  Roofing 
Bargain  Book  before  you  buy  roof  cpv 
I  ering,  siding  or  ceiling.    KOWAROS 

I  TioMrrcoTi  reo  st&el  shinolcs 

I  cost  lees  and  outlast  3  ordmary.ropfs 
1— outlast  building  itself— no  paintinff 
lor  repairs;  rot-  nre-  and  rusl-pr^f ; 

•— ""^^  '^5SS"i"nf u?S^^  ^'      -Rf>  CUu.er 

FREE  Roofing  Books^i^^tri 

EeoClusterSteel8hingles,V-<>inip, 
Oorrugated,  Standing  Seam.  Pamt- 
«d  or  Galvanised  direct  to  yon  at  ^ 
foek  bottom  factory  prices.  Write 
for  Freight  Prepaid  offer;  lowest 
wicM  e»er  mad.  on  w«rld'.  b«t  roott*. 
Ivm  Smmplea  mod  Rooflns  Book  N<^  388 

THE  EDWARDS  MFQ.  Cdu 

338-388  Pike  St.  CliiiiiHi.  ■.- 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 


Wanted— Honest,  Energetic  Men 


In  every  roiintyto  well  our  big  line  f>t  goods  direct 
to   larmers.      Experience    not    neeeaaary. 

We  lully   Instruct  yoti.      Farmers,  laborers,  me- 
chanics, or  any  man  willing  to  work  can  make 

91000  to  93000  A  YEIAR 

handling  our  big  pellera.  Exclusive  territory  given. 
We  furnish  yon  the  capital;  yon  furnish  the  team 
to  carry  the  goods.  B«^  your  own  tiosRin  a  pleasant, 
permanent  and  profitable  business.  Write  at  once 
lor  particulars,  giving  age  and  occupation. 
THE  DlTOFORn  COM  PAN  Y,  l»e»t.  81, 
Morlli  Java,  N.  T. 


I  auofusM 


S^fi 


Cheap  as  Wood  ^.'w.»d f."!?;^ 

reace.    Sell  direct,  thipphig  to  users  only  «' 
■laiivf actarer**  ericas,  wnu  ur  niEB  catawmj. 

up-TO^MnMrfKCo.    9e»  wist.    Imcr 


ZOr^  y^,  •      ^e>   T.  B.  Terry'B  Btory  of  how  be  converted  a  rvin-down  farm  Into 

••Vnir  r  arYYlITlg  ^  money  maker;  valuable  In  practical  «nggeetion«;  absorbingly 
l»tar-tlng.  m  page..  Illn.trated,  paper  covem.  FREE  with  a  S-year  "",*>"iy«<>°^;o  ™ 
rrMtlcal  Farmer  at  fl.OO;  mention  tliW  ad.    Walher  reWliWi  Ce..  P.  •.  ■«  ISU.  rWto««l»W^  r«. 


Digestive  Diseases  of  the  Ox 

ENTERITI8. 
Enteritis  or  Inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  Is  not  a  common  disease  in  the 
ox,  but  Is  sometimes  seen.  Either  the 
mucous  or  muscular  coat  of  the  Intes- 
tines may  be  primarily  Involved,  but  the 
Inflammation. usually  extends  and  tends 
to  Involve  all  three  coats.  This  dis- 
ease Is  more  often  seen  In  working  cat- 
tle; adults  In  high  condition  are  more 
liable.  It  is  due  to  exposure  to  rough, 
cold  weather,  especially  If  the  animal 
has  been  subjected  to  severe  exercise  of 
any  nature  and  Is  in  a  state  of  persplra- 


CLOVER 


AT  WHOLESALE 

pri<'«ii.    We  save  yoo 
money.     Boy  now  be- 

_  fore   advance.    Crop 

•hortcat  known.  We  expect  higher  price*.  Don't  bmr 
Field  Seeds  of  any  kind  until  you  see  our  aanipie* 
and  pricea.  We  spadaliM  on  high  quality,  tested  Clover, 


Field    Seeds   of   any    kind 

a.  We  spadaliM  on  high  quanty   tesiea  vyiovm . 
firoothy;  Alfalfa,  Sweet  Clover  and    Alsike;    guarantee--! 


the  be^  sold  Bobjeet  to  your  approval  and  _V*vtmmpnt 
test.  Write  today  for  samples  and  special  priees  and  big 
^!(k..aiarin«  Seed  Guide.  American  llirruAL  Sm«u 
Q^nESptTm.   4M  and  Roby  St..  Ctak»80.  lUinois. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farm  Buyer 

We  do  not  eell  farms  but  we  will  give  a  lot  of  very 
valuable  Information  to  all  who  Inform  u«  where  ann 
what  they  wl«h  to  buy  (name  State  or  Ktatee,  dnir> . 
grain,  fruit,  poultry  or  general  farm.);  before  huyjnij. 
write  us.  we  iave  yoo  time,  money  and  ^o"i=9lV. 
.«^rvlce  free;  call  or  write  RKAT>TY  HKRViy- 
COMPANY.  Inc..  Dept.  122,  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Pb»«. 
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STOP! 


Look  ahead — 
don*t  loolc 
backward 
build   and 
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after  you 

wish  that  you  had  se 
lected  an  All-Metal  Silo 
— 4hen  it*s  too  late. 


Outlive  their  guarantee 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  investiRnte  before 
you  spend  your  money.  The  ZYRO  is  25 
years  ahead— made  of  Pure-Galvanized- 
Iron—airtijfht— insures  big  savintr  in . silage 
waste — no  shrinkingr,  cracking  or  collaps- 
ing— no  tightening  anchor-wires  or  hoops 
—safeguarded  against  storms,  lightning 
and  vermin— made  of  NO-CORO  METAI^ 
— rust-proof — costs  less  toerect,  guaranteed 
to  last  longer — ornament  to  any  farm. 

P DaaL.  Get  our  Free  ZYRO  Book 

rree  DOQIk  —full  of  facts,  write  today 
— no  obligation.  Ask  us  about  ZYRO  Com 
Cribsand  Grain  Bins.  The  Canton  Culvert 
&  Silo  Co..  Bov630,  Canton.  Ohio. 


GUARANTEED  Glazed  tile  or  four 
^\  I  I  ^%  ^%  kinds  wood  stave.  Haul 
^k  mW  MW  ^L  and  easily  erect  Kala- 
/m  II  II  ^^  mazoo  Silos  when  farm 
^^  I  ^p  ^^  ^^M  labor  is  most  plentiful 

T,L=  on  STAve  ;^i  '^r^'t^ 

town- Red  wood  doors,  continuous  opening 
door  frame.  Tile  silos  anchored  by  weight. 
Fire  and  frost  proof.  Superior  to  cement. 
Save  money,  too,  by  early-in-year  shipments 
direct  from  nearest  kiln,  on  factory  to  farm 
co-operation  sales  plan.  A^k  for  booklet 
and  details.  Silo  users  make  best  local  agents. 
Write  today — Dept.  624 

KALAMAZOO   TANK   &    SILO    CO. 

KALAMAZOO.  MICH. 


Don't  Experiment! 

■HOUSANDS  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
owners  hare  prored  that  there  is  no 
silo  so  satisfactory  as  the 

mm. 

Read  what  they  have  Writ- 
ten.    Get  our  Free  Books. 

Writs  Isday  for  •m  CataUg  anj  easy 
faymenl  plan.     AdJrasa  esarsat  efice. 

mn  muMk  silo  oo„  bu  vi 


«n  mUMk  8IL0  00„  bU  "-*— — ^  l-tima.Iai 
■■■■I  qty, Js..  l>Mn«iB^Ia.      r*rt  Wartk,  To. 

SurMaaHiWHs^Ma »■*>»■•  *Ms.   uiu«*a*Mkfei.ai%. 


Perfeetly  Alr-tlglit 

Perfect-fittlns  doors  make  the  silo  at>so> 
lutely  alr-tlght.  That  keep^t  the  ensUass 
sweet  and  fresh  down  to  last  (urkful.  Qiil«ait, 
easy  adjustment— no  hammer  or  wrench 
needed.  Strong  steel  boops  form  easy 
ladder.  Ruilt  to  last  a  lifeUme— of  White  or 
Yellow  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or  Cypress.  You 
can 'tlniy  a  better  sOo  at  any  price.  Complete 
anchoring  system  with  evrry  silo.  Our 
mottolsQuallty.  Factories  at  Frederick, Md., 
and  Roanoke,  Va-  h  rit«  Jor  free  eaiatog. 
ECOVOMT  8IL0  *  MAlTTTTACTtTUHO  00. 
Sspt.  X.  Frsdsxlck.  Md. 


Nqvv  Edition  ^!i^.  of  / 

.Modem  Silage  Methods /> 


ENTIRELY  a  new  book— new 

efaaptera— tells  facta  about  every 

typo  of  silo— home  made,  atave, 

brick  .cement, tile,meial,pit, 

ete.Tells  beat  for  yoarnMds 

-impartial  aotrfrestionB  for 


,      , .  otrtresi 

maltmff  most  profits. 264 
-10  paoe  indei 
Nov.l9U,covera  41  silase  crops, 
book:  itbeaU  all 
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Bend  for  new  »».,_,..  .^ 

loua  editions.    Write  today. 
Mention  this 
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SILOS 

OptNiNO  Roors 

rvu.Sn/>  WtTNOvr  RcrtLUM9 
Cur TC 193  ''*o  BLOwcms 

WWITC      roa    CATALOO 
AND   SrtCIAL     PWICIS  NOW 

E.F.SCHLtCHTEft   Co. 

/Ascwrj  \  tOS./»rHST. 

AwAffrtOj  ^HILM.  P*. 


CA'VMOO' 


TMc  FRONT  T^^TQAVE       ll 

GRIFnN  SILO  FAM^P 

ContiDiK'ti^   op»n    door  front.      Prr- 
man«Dt  *\i^\  l»drier  •ttArli»d. 

Siw  Sx'JO  %m  00.  10xJ4  $1  IS.OO.  IJxM 
f  149.00.      Other  t\wtm  in  proportion. 
Dimvuntf  to  Afntu. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO 

Box  13  Hudson  PalulMY 
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••tia,   Baarloy,    Wlaoaat.    Potst 

All  new  varieties.  Largeety (elders  known. 
Best  quality.  Prices  low.New  CaUloc  n-ee. 
O-  A    RRAD.  a«er«  lap.  VkraM.  CkM-M<«>.  Tt. 


tion.  It  may  be  caused  by  drinking 
freely  of  cold  water  when  heated;  or 
indigestion  of  irritant  substances.  It 
also  results  from  extension  of  inflamma- 
tion of  other  organs,  and  may  result  as 
a  sequel  to  other  diseases  of  intestines. 

SvMPTo.Ms. — There  are  general  symp- 
toms of  disorder,  with  .pain  on  pressui'e 
over  the  loins  or  on  the  abdomen,  fre- 
quent passage  of  small  quantities  of  dry 
fffices,  and  in  some  cases  slight  abdomi- 
nal distension  or  bloating.  Acute 
febrile  disturbance  soon  takes  place,  the 
temperature  rises  a  few  degrees  and 
the  pulse  becomes  full  and  frequent. 
The  patient  usually  stands  obstinately 
Ir  one  place,  with  muzzle  protruded  and 
the  hind  limbs  seeming  inclined  to  give 
way.  Thirst  is  usually  excessive,  but  all 
inclination  for  food  is  lost.  The  patient 
groans,  grinds  his  teeth,  looks  around 
to  the  right  flank  and  flinches  if  pres- 
sure be  made  upon  the  abdomen.  The 
pain  is  continuous,  which,  with  the 
acute  fever,  serves  to  distinguish  the 
disease  from  colicky  disorders.  In  fatal 
cases,  shortly  before  death,  the  patient 
usually  becomes  unconscious  and  falls, 
moaning  continuously.  The  passage  of 
fjpces  becomes  suppressed,  and  a  small 
stream  of  liquid  excrement  is  often 
forced  through  the  hardened  mass,  by 
which  action  the  rectum  becomes  dis- 
tended, and  the  faeces  that  are  voided 
have  an  exceedingly  fetid  and  putrid 
odor.  Death  is  often  preceded  by  cessa- 
tion of  pain,  but  the  patient  has  an 
anxious  expression,  the  extremeties  are 
extremely  cold,  the  ptilse  very  frequent 
and  weak,  often  imperceptible  and  the 
general  temperature  rapidly  falls. 
These  symptoms  indicate  the  occurren*  e 
of  gangrene.  While  in  the  early  stages 
the  pulse  is  strong  and  frequent,  it  ^on 
loses  its  strength,  but  increases  in  fre- 
quency and  the  rectum,  when  examined 
with  the  hand,  is  evidently  much  in- 
creased in  temperature.'  The  torpidity 
of  the  bowels  is  due  to  cessation  of  peri- 
staltic action,  as  the  inflamed  muscular 
coat  soon  loses  its  power  of  contraction. 

Post  Mortk.m  Api'k.xka.vcks.  —  Soon 
after  death  the  intestines  become  inflat- 
ed with  gas.  The  outer  covering  is  con- 
gested, inflamed  or  gangrenous  over  the 
parts  especially  involved.  The  abdomi- 
nal cavity  contains  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  serum.  Both  small  and  large  in- 
testines are  usually  involved.  The  in- 
testinal walls  are  thickened  and  vary  in 
color  in  different  parts,  from  the  redness 
of  simple  congestion  to  the  greenish, 
dark  condition  of  gangrene.  There  is 
much  effusion  and  blood  extravasation 
between  the  muscular  fibers  and  th^  con- 
tents of  the  bowels  are  mainly  blood  and 
mucous. 

Treat.me.nt. — The     patient     must     be 
made   as    comfortable   as    possible    and 
carefully     nursed.       Rugs     or    blankets 
wrung  out  of  hot  water  should  b-e  kept 
to  the  abdomen.       The  contents  of  the 
rectiim  should  be  removed  by  hand,  after 
which  warm  soapy  water  should  be  In- 
jected.    Rectal   injections  should  be  re- 
peated every  6  to  8  hours.     Purgatives 
or   laxatives   should   be   avoided,   as   the 
muscular   coats    of   the    intestines   have 
become     inactive,     hence     medicines    of 
this  nature  will  simply  irritate,  not  be- 
ing   able    to    cause    any    action    of    the 
bowels.     In  the  early  stages,  when   the 
pulse  is   full,   strong  and    frequent,   the 
abstraction    of   6    to   8   quarts   of   blood 
from  the  jugular  vein  is  good  practice, 
but    blood-letting    cannot     be    tolerated 
after    the    pulse    begins    to    lose    force. 
Large  doses  of  opium  should  be  adminis- 
tered,   as    2    to    3    drams    of    powdered 
opium    in   a   pint   of   cold    water    as    a 
drench  every  two  or  three  hours.     The 
thirst  should  be  relieved  by  giving  water 
with  a  little   saltpeter  dissolved    in    it. 
In  small  quantities  and  often. 
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It  costs  less  to 
buy  a 

0i  LAVAL 

than  to  buy 
experience 

AVH  year  some 40,000 farmers, w ho  haveboughtat  one  tiineor  another, 
"cheap"  cream  separatorw,  discant  the  inferior,  cream  wasting 
machines  and  replace  them  with  clean  skiinniiiiK  1**?   Lavals. 

These  men  bought  the  "cheap"  machines  l^ecause  they  thought  they 
were  '*goo<l  enough"  or  ''just  as  good"  and  that  by  purchasing  such 
machines  they  could  save  a  little  money.  They  aclually  would  have  l)een 
better  oil*  in  most  caMCs  hail  they  >)«>ught  no  separators  for  they  lost 
mt)et  of  the  money  Ihey  spent  for  the  "cheap"  machines,  besides  all  the 
cream  these  machines  nave  failed  to'get  out  of  the  milk. 

No  one  ever  suve<l  money  using  a  "cheaj)"  cream  wasting  separator 
or  an  old  or  half  worn-out  machine.  No  one  ever  got  back  the  money 
spent  for  such  a  mai-hine  by  continuing  to  use  it.  Those  wh«»  l)ought 
••cheap"  machines  and  got  out  of  the  difficulty  best  arc  the  ones  who 
quickly  discovered  their  mistake,  discardeii  the  inferior  machines  and 
put  in  real  cream  separators — De  Lavals. 

There  are  nearly  2,000,000  farmers  who  have  bought  De  Laxals,  and 
every  one  of  these  had  just  as  many  op)K>rtunitiee  to  buy  "cheap"  separa- 
tors as  any  one  else.  They  di«l  not  do  it  and  are  n«»w  money  ahead. 
They  have  avoided  ])aying  the  high  ct>8t  of  experience,  and  'their  l>e 
Lavals  have  jwid  for  themselves  many  times  over.  It  alwayn  pays  to 
buy  a  se)>arator  of  provetl,  known  sufieriority. 

The  nearest  l)e  Laval  agent  will  be  glad  to  let  you  see  and  try  a 
De  Laval  ou  y4)ur  own  farm,  without  obligating  you  in  any  way.  It  is 
better  to  take  iulvantage  of  this  opjNirtunity  than  to  pay  dearly  f<>r 
your  cream  separator  experience.  If  you  d<m'i  know  the  local  De  La\al 
agent,  simply  addrens  the  nearest  main  office  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

50,000    BRANCHES    AND    LOCAL    AGENCIES    THE    WORLD    OVER 
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"Natco 
on  the  Faiin 


■mf 

Natco  Carat* 

UrSf/l    Firiprcttf, 

ing.      An  ornamfmt 
Ut  any/arm. 


— thafsthe 
title  of  our 
new  free  book 
on  hollow  tile  for  farm  build 
ings.    Send  for  it.    Before  you 
figure  on  another  buiidinj?,  read 
it   carefully;  study   its   illustrations 
and  plans.    Natco  buildings  cost  a  little 
more   than  frame  buildings,  but  the  first 
cost  is  the  last  cost — no  painting  or  repairs. 
They  cost  less  than  other  forms  of  permanent 
construction,  and  are  easier  to  erect.    You'll  be  con 
vinced  that  for  permanency,  safety,  health,  convenience 
and  attractiveness,  you  shoidd 

Build  withNatco  HollowTil^ 

They  cannot  decay,  bum,  warp,  crack  or  crumble.  Their  glazed  surfaces 
are  impervious  to  air  and  moisture;  their  dead  air  spaces  resist  froet 
We  have  some  very  practical  plans  of  buildings 
ready  for  you — free — and  our  experience  as  the      ^., 
largest  fireproof ers  of  buildings  in 
North  America  is  yours  for  the 
asking.  Write  today.  And  be 
sure  to  ask  for  the  book,  J^ 
•^atco  On  The  Farm.**  v^t 
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Also  ask  for  cataloe  drscHbinff  the 
ever  popular  Natco  Imperishable  Sik>— 

'//'■'  '■'■'■''TIW^    A  perfect  ensilage  preserver  in  allparU,       ^^  WtUv*nt,laud,cUan. 
nil  I II I  I  iinlA^         throuKh  all  weather  conditions.  Hand-       ^^^  warm-makfm/nwt  hat,/,^ 
some.durable,  convenient  is  this,        ^W    eonUMt4d  pntAt  butid^ft 
the    skyscraper  of  the  farm." 
and  a  moat  valuable  addit  ion 
to  TOur  farm  buildings.  ^^^ 

I  ^i mm    1  National 

Fire  Proofing  Company 

i1I17  Fulton  Building 

(Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

^  Factories— Short  hank- 
Prompt  ahipmeDtaa 

FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  — wide 
or  narrow  tires.     Steel  or  wood  wheel*  to  fit  anyi 
mnnine  rear.    Waron  parts  of  all   kinda.    Writ* 
ioday  for  free  cataloc  ^histrated  in  colors. 
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More  Dairy  Dollars 

V/e  have  found  a  way  to  bring  you  more  dollars^  without 
increased  expense.  We  call  this  new  profit  "velvet,** 
because  it  comes  so  easily.  Our  new  book,  'Velvet  for 
Dairymen"  tells  all  about  it. 

Your  separator  is  losing  cream,  no  matter  Tvhat  the 
make.  A  famous  experiment  station  says, "  The  use  of  the 
gravity  can,  a  low  speed  of  the  separator,  and  an  ex- 
cessive rate  of  inflow  cause  heav^  Joss  in  butter  fat. " 
They  have  proven  that  95%  of  all  farm  separators  are 
turned  belo^v  regulation  speed.  "When  the  speed  slackens, 
a  lot  of  the  cream  escapes  with  the  skim  milk — and  with 
the  cream  goes  the  profit. 

The  annual  loss  from  imperfect  separation  is  $4 7  on  the 
average  form  and  upon  many  farms  it  is$100  and  more.  That's 
the  tax  you  pay  because  you  can't  turn  your  separator 
at  just  the  right  speed  all  the  time.     But  with 

THE    NEW 

SHARPIES 

SUCTION   FEED 

Separator  you  get  all  the  cream  at  any  speed. 

A,  wonderfully  simple  invention  enables  the  bow^l  to 
drink  in  Just  the  right  quantity  of  milk  to  insure  the 
closest  possible  skimming.  You 
may  turn  slow  and  make  the  work 
easy  or  you  may  turn  £ast  and  get 
through  quicker.  You  simply  won't 
lose  cream  with  the**Suction  Feed." 

Youget  smooth  cream  of  an  even 
grade  whatever  the  speed  of  the 
separator.  Uniform  cream  makes 
fancy  butter  that  brings  top  prices. 

The  supply  can  is  only  knee- 
high.  There's  no  hard  l^ing  to 
exnpty  heavy  milk  cans. 

The  new  machine  has  all  the 
features  that  have  made  the 
Sharpies  Tubular  famous  and 
many  other  new  vital  and  exclusive 
features  found  in  no  other  separator. 

Send  now  for  our  new  book, 
**Velvet  for  Dairymen,"  and  learn 
how  to  secure  this  new  dairy  profit. 
Address  I>pt  40 . 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co, 

Abo  Mechanical  Milken  onj  Gatoline  Engttet 

West  Chester       ...      Pennsylvania 
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One  Dairyman's  Road  to  Success 


By  H.  F. 

The  old  receipt  for  rabbit  pie  began. 
"Catch  your  hare."  To  begin  with  the 
calf,  it  must  have  the  right  start  some 
months  before^  it  sees  daylight.  It  must 
have  the  right  sire  a:»d  dam.  Good  cows 
come  only  from,  good  calves.  I  became 
Interested  in  dairying  as  soon,  as  I  was 
old  enough  to  understand  the  details 
and  take  hold  of  the  business.  From  the 
first  I  was  determined  to'have.a  herd  of 
pure-bred  Holstein  cattle.  I  bought 
three  calves,  two  heifers  and  a  hull,  at 
a  cost  of  $125.  This  was  the  founda- 
tion of  my  present  herd.  I  have  stuck 
to  the  Holsteins  all  these  years,  because 
I  believe  they  are  the  ijest  all-around 
dairy  cows  for  a  farm. 

Don't'  get  in  a  hurry  to  breed*  the 
heifer;  let  her  grow  into-  a  big;  sturdy 
animal  first;  being  in  heat  a* few  times 
will  notihurt  her.  Don't  make  her' carry 
a#calf  before  she*  has  time*  to  grow  her 


HELLER  j^ 

soon  as  they  are  about«two  weeks  old. 
The  best  grain  for  feeding  calves  is 
mixed  as  follows:  100  lbs.  ground  oats, 
100  lbs.  oil  meal,  100  lbs.  wheat  mixed 
feed,  100  lbs.  molasses  feed,  100  lbs.  of 
hominy.  This  ration  is  greatly  relished 
by  the  calves  and  is  a  good  developer. 
Ab  soon  as  the  calves  will  eat  it,  they 
are  given  timothy  or  clover  and  alfalfa 
hay.  A  little  salt  is  given  every  day 
and  care  ie  taken  not  to  overfeed  at  any 
time.  My  cows  are  large  and  develop 
into  extra  large-  cows.  By  saving  the 
calves  from  the  best  cows  it  will  not  be 
long  before  a  good  business  herd  can  be 
worked  up.  My  cattle  are  kept  in 
roomy,  well  lighted  and  ventilated  base- 
ment barns;  all  are  equipped  with  con- 
crete fioors.  The-  gutters  are  cleaned 
daily  and  the  cows  kept  well  bedded 
with  oat  straw  and  sawdust  or  shavings. 
All    cows'    bellies,    flanks   and    tails   are 


375lbs  in 
9  months' 


Ormaby  Jan*  S*gh  Aagfim,  No.  150943 
Th*  Nmw  Champion  of  thm  World  Ovmr  all  Agm»  and  Brmmd* 

Slie  m  a  senior  four  vear  old  rPKlstewl  Holrteln.  and  not  only  liaa  A\%  broken  all  world's  record*  In  her 
daw.  bnt  also  for  all  cla(«8e»  aud  bree<l».      Kbe  v>roduc«Hl  7  and  »/  100  pounds  of  butur  In  one  day. 
44  and  42/  \W\  iionjids  of  butter  In  nex^u  day**  and  180  uouud«  of  iKitter  in  tbirty  davs.      She  tntlked 
721  |)Ound!t  of  milk  In  lewM  days  himI  aofiO  poundrfof  milk  in  thirty  dayf.     .She  la  owned  by  Pine 
Orove  KarniH,  Elma  Center.  N.  Y. 


To  tf«t  rid  of  rate  tfot 


RIDOFRATS 


Non-PaiwNMtiM.  OoarantMd  to  dMtroy  tte 
rat  sad monae  peat  ffVMB  eomerlta.MiM.poal- 

wMt  ^  Mto.    If  t«w  4<«tw  CM't  wyjar  »«wi 
»»fl»t<ar«lI>tOa.M  riMt  ru.aVfm..a.T. 


own  frame  and  put  some  fat  on  it. 
Keep  her  in  good  condition  and  watch 
out   for   lice. 

Teach  her  that  you  are  her  friend — 
ail  ounce  of  currycombs  is  worth  a  ton 
of  clubs.  Take  off  the  horns,  they  are 
always  dangerous  and  they  cost  money 
to  maintain. 

When  you  breed  her.  don't  take  a 
chance;  be  on  the  Job  yourself.  The 
dairy  farm  Is  the  one  pUce  on  earth ; 
It  don't  pay  to  run  any  unnecessary  1 
risk.  Watch  her  while  she  Is  carrying 
ber  calf:  look  out  for  her  feed;  see  that 
she  gets  enough  and  of  the  right  kind. 

I  prefer  to  have  the  largest  number 
of  my  cows  freshen  in  the  fall.  I  leave 
the  calves  with  their  mothers  until  they 
are  dry,  when  the  calf  Is  taken  away 
and  taught  to  drink  out  of  a  pall.  Dur- 
ing the  first  few  days  I  feed  the  calf 
three  times  a  day,  giving  not  more  than 
10  pounds  (5  quarts)  of  new  milk  per 
day.  I  feed  4  pounds  In  the  morning. 
2  at  noon  and  4  at  night. 

Scours  are  more  often  caused  by  cold 
milk  than  by  dirt.  Every  doctor  will 
tell  you  to  warm  the  baby's  milk.  Let 
us  use  a  little  gumption  In  dealing  with 
the  cow's  baby.  Fill  him  up,  warm  him 
up  and  keep  him  out  In  the  fresh  adr 
and  sunshine  whenever  It  Is  practica- 
ble. Don't  let  the  calves  and  cow»  run 
together  in  pasture.  Keep  the  calves  In 
a  lot,  even  If  a  small  one,  and  they  will 
do  better  because  of  the  liberty  from 
nose  guards  and  other  ornaments. 
The  feeding  of  dry  grain  la  begun  as 


clipped,  which  makes  it  a  very  easy 
matter  to  keep  them  clean.  Clean  cows 
and  clean  stables.  I  find,  are  necessary 
for  the  best  results. 

I    feed   silage.     I   have  never   seen   a 
dairyman  who  has  tried  the  feeding  of 
silage  who  would  think  of  keeping  cows 
without  It.     The  same  may  be  said  of 
the   farmer   who  raises   beef   cattle  and 
raises  his  own  feed,  and  if  he  does  not 
raise  his  own  feed  he  cannot  very  well 
afford  to  feed  them  except  In  very  un- 
usual seasons.     In  the  first   place,   you 
can  get  much  more  stuff  from  a  given 
amount  of  land  In  corn  for  silage  than 
In  any  other  way.     On  good  land  In  a 
favorable   season   you   can   get,   at   very 
little  expense,  from  8  to  20  tons  of  the 
very  best  feed  per  acre,  planted  In  corn 
and    peas,   or   corn    al^e.     The   sUo   Is 
the  means  of  saving  every  pound  of  this 
vast  amount  of  feed  In  the  best  possible 
manner.     My  cows  are  ^fed  their  grain 
and  milked  at  about  5  A.  M.     After  the 
milking  is  finished  they  are  given  their 
allowance   of   hay.      At   noon   they   are 
fed   hay,   either   alfalfa,   oat   or   clover. 
At   5    P.    M.    they   are   fed   their   grain 
rations  again,  milked  and  then  fed  their 
feed   of  silage.     The   grain   ration   con- 
sists of  the  following  mixed   together: 
200  lbs,  molasses  feed,  100  lbs.  oil  meal. 
100  lbs.  hominy  and  100  lbs.  gluten.     I 
feed  from  8  to  15  lbs.  to  each  cow  per 
day,  according  to  the  size  and  capacity 
of    the    animal    when    she    Is    milking. 
When  the  cows  are  dry  about  half  the 
amount  Is  given. 


My    barns   are   equipped   with   water 
buckets  before  each  cow.    This  I  find  is 
a  very  essential  thing  in  getting  a  good 
flow  of  milk.    I  find  that  when  the  cows 
are  turned  out  of  doors  to  water  they 
will   not   get   enough,    to   say    nothing 
about  the  chill  given  by  the  cold  water 
and    air.       Today    they    do    not    drink 
enough,  tomorrow  they  over-drink.    One 
extreme  is  as  bad  as  the  other.     On  all 
pleasant  days  the  cows  are  turned  out  of 
door  for  exercise.    The  right  cattle  stock 
means     dairy     dollars;      dairy     dollars 
mean  economical  producers,  true  dairy 
type,  capacity  and  gentle  cows.     Cross 
cows  are  usually  hungry.    Kicking  cows 
are  always  expensive — in  cash  when  the 
bucket    flies,    in    nerve    energy    at    all 
times.      Big,    healthy,    contented    cowb 
that   come    when   you   call   them,   walk 
into  their  places  and  begin  to  eat,  with- 
out fussing  among  themselves,  or  with- 
out being  suspicious   of  their  keepers, 
those  are  the  dairy  dollar  kind,  scarce 
to  flnd,  hard  to  get,  and  valued  above 
rubies  when  once  obtained.     Dairy  dol- 
lars mean  ensilage  and  bran,  oil  meal 
and  cotton  seed,  corn  meal,  cut  fodder 
and  hay  converted  into  milk,  the  milk 
run    through   a   separator   which   takes 
cut  all  the  fat,  the  skimmed  milk  fed 
to  calves,  pigs  and  chickens,  while  the 
cream   goes   to    the   producer   of   fancy 
butter.       Dairy    dollars   mean   that   the 
farmer  is  a  specialist  in  the  production 
of  one  staple  article  of  food;   that  this 
article  Is  produced  at  a  profit  and  sold 
without    impoverishing    his    soil.      The 
milk  sheet,  the  scales  and  the  Babcock 
tpster  are  important,  but  more  import- 
ant than  these  is  the  fact  that  he  must 
have  the  Holstein  cow. 
Penmylvania. 


Preventing  Mottled  Butter 
Mottled  butter  is  frequently  found  on 
the  market  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and, 
even  though  it  may  be  of  very  good 
flavor,  it  is  strongly  discriminated 
against  by  the  purchaser.  As  this  defect 
ia  one  of  workmanship,  it  can  be  over- 
come by  the  application  of  proper  meth- 
ods on  the  part  of  the  butter  maker. 

Mottles  are  caused  primarily  by  un- 
even distribution  of  salt  in  the  butter. 
This  may  be  produced  by  insufficient 
working  of  the  butter  Or  by  churning, 
washing  and  working  it  at  a  very  low 
temperature,  or  washing  or  working  It 
at  a  temperature  several  degrees  higher 
0:-  lower  than  the  churning  temperature. 
AVhen  the  quantity  of  butter  made  in 
<  ne  churning  is  much  less  than  usual, 
t  la  necessary  to  work  it  a  greater  num- 
ber of  revolutions  of  the  churn  than 
usual  In  order  to  produce  the  same  re- 
sults on  the  butter. 

Extremely  low  temperatures  of  churn- 
iug.  washing  and  working  should  be 
avoided,  because  they  produce  so  firm 
a  butter  that  It  is  only  with  great  diflk- 
'  ulty  that  the  salt  can  be  worked  uni- 
formly Into  It.  High  temperatures  of 
'burning,  washing  and  working  must  be 
iivoided  to  prevent  an  abnormal  loss  of 
fit  in  the  butter  mifk  and  also  the  mak- 
ing of  a  greasy,  leaky  butter. 

Great  variations  in  temperature  dur- 
ing the  manufactu.ing  process  should  al- 
ways be  avoided.  Under  normal  condi- 
'ions  the  temperature  of  the  wash  water 
should  be  the  same  as,  or  within  2  de- 
prres  of,  that  of  the  butter  milk. 

When  the  chum  room  Is  so  cold  that 
the  butter  becomes  chilled  before  work- 
ing Is  completed,  mottled  butter  Is  fre- 
fi'iently  the  result.  To  prevent  this  It  Is 
I  referable  to  increase  the  amount  of 
forking  rather  than  to  raise  the  tem- 
roraturo  of  the  wash  water. 

Mottled  butter,  then,  may  be  prevent- 
•«'  by  using  methods  that  will  insure  a 
uniform  distribution  of  salt. 


Queries  Answered 

Fardel  Bound. — II.  T.,  New  Jersey, 
writes:  "Calf  nine  months  old  refused  to 
eat  and  was  constipated.  I  gave  It  lU 
pounds  of  Epsom  suits  in  two  doses.  Next 
mornlnff  it  had  passed  nothing  and  was  grunt- 
ing. 1  gave  it  linseed  uil.  aconite  and  tur- 
pentine. It  died  soon  afterward.  A  post 
mortem  revealed  the  contents  of  the  small 
stomach  with  leaves  in  it,  very  dry  and  hard." 

This  was  impaction  of  the  third  stom- 
ach, called  fardel  bound.  It  is  often 
fatal.  Treatment  consists  in  giving  re- 
peated doses  of  purgative  medicine,  in 
this  case  the  dose  should  have  been 
about  %  pound  of  Epsom  salts  and  2 
drams  of  ginger,  to  be  repeated  in  24 
hours  if  necessary.  In  addition  about 
25  grains  of  nux  vomica  should  have 
been  given  three  times  daily.  Your 
treatment  was  fair  except  for  the 
aconite.  Aconite  is  a  very  active  heart 
sedative.  It  should  never  be  given  ex- 
cept by  a  veterinarian.  Your  calf  was 
weak,  and  no  doubt  the  heart's  action 
weak,  hence  the  aconite  hastened,  and 
probably  caused  death,  which  under 
proper  treatment  might  have  been  pre- 
vented. 

Blaoklesr. — R.  S.  T.,  Delaware,  writes : 
"I  have  lost  three  calves  8  to  10  months  old. 
The  first  one  was  found  dead  one  morning. 
'I'he  second  was  noticed  going  lame  on  foreleg, 
which  was  swollen  about  the  shoulder.  It 
gradually  got  worse  and  died  in  a  few  hours. 
The  third  showed  similar  symptoms,  but  was 
lame  on  hind  leg.  When  sicinned  the  flesh 
of  the  swollen  parts  was  very  dark  and 
seemed  to  contain  air  or  gas." 

This  was  blackleg,  for  whic  h  no  satis- 
factory treatment  has  been  discovered. 
It  is  usually  caused  by  a  fungus  on 
grass  Oil"  fodder  grown  on  low  lying 
ground.  Prevention  consists  in  keeping 
young  cattle  away  from  infected  grass 
or  fodder.  Cattle  can  be  rendered  im- 
mune with  reasonable  certainty  by  In- 
oculating with  anti-blackleg  preparation, 
which,  with  Instructions  and  necessary 
instruments,  can  be  procured  from 
manufacturing  chemists. 


I^ame  Mare. — T.  R.  K.,  New  York,  writes: 
"Brood  mare  has  been  lame  for  a  long  time. 
When  shod  with  high  heel  and  low  toe  calkins, 
with  th«  foot  resting  just  on  the  outside  ot 
I  he  shoe  she  Is  not  so  bad.  I  use  her  only 
for  very  slow  work.  The  lameness  is  more 
pronounced  when  she  Is  driven  on  the  road." 

The  symptoms  Indicate  a  very  weak 
and  fiat  sole,  for  which  practically  noth- 
ing can  be  done  except  shoeing  so  as  to 
relieve  the  sole  of  pressure  as  much  as 
possible.  We  would  advise  bar  shoes 
giving  good  frog  pressure.  The  bearing 
surface  of  the  shoes  should  be  beveled 
from  above  downward  and  inward,  leav- 
ing only  sufficient  level  surface  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  upper  surface  for  the 
lower  border  of  the  wall  to  rest  upon. 
It  is  hard  to  see  why  she  should  go  bet- 
ter with  high  heel  calkins,  but  as  such 
Is  the  case,  of  course.  It  is  wise  to  wear 
them. 

Crippled  Plars. — O.  A.  R.,  Pennsylvania, 
writes:  "I  have  a  litter  of  pigs  about  \2 
weeks  old.  I  have  kept  them  In  a  small,  com- 
fortable pen  and  fed  well  ever  since  "they 
were  weaneil.  as  I  have  been  anxious  to 
get  them  ready  for  market  as  soon  as  ik>ss1» 
ble.  They  were  doing  splendidly  until  ab«>ut 
a  week  ago.  when  I  noticed  one  of  tliem  had 
difllculty  in  rising  and  walking  and  it  ap- 
peared to  cause  him  pain,  lie  has  gradually 
become  worse  and  now  (-annot  rise,  nor  stand 
when  lifted.  I  notice  some  of  the  others  are 
bfi{lnnlng  to  show  similar  symptoms." 

This  crippling  is  due  to  too  high  feed- 
ing and  want  of  exercise.  Pigs  that  are 
highly  fed  require  regular  exercise. 
Purge  each  of  them  with  1  ounce  of 
Epsom  salts  and  follow  up  with  3  grains 
of  nux  vomica  three  times  dally.  Feed 
on  meal,  middlings  and  raw  roots.  See 
that  those  who  can  move  get  dally  exer- 
cise, and  as  soon  as  the  disabled  ont 
can  walk,  see  that  he  also  gets  exercise. 


rontairioiiM  Abortion  In  Cattle. — T.  J. 

«'..  Mlxsoinl.  writes:  *T«n  v«>ii  give  me  •  re- 
Ifablo  remedy  for  <'ontagloiis  abortion  In 
cows?" 

Give  him  rest  In  a  comfortable  box 
stall.  Get  a  lotion  made  of  2  ounces 
of  laudanum,  4  drams  acetate  of  lead 
and  12  ounces  of  water.  Bathe  the  fet- 
lock   Joint    well    three    or    four    times 
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:::;>u-t^°'"^"' 


MlSMby 

id*  TobMOO  O*. 


Xoar  *upptjf  of  Princm  Albert 
mmtaitt  your  ehomry  nod  at  thm 
moaroat  atorm  that  »oUm  tobacco. 
Toptty  rod  has 9,  Set  tidy  rod 
tim;  tOc:  pound  and  half- 
pound  tim  hunudor*  and  tkmt 
fino  cryatal-gtaaa  pound  hurnd* 
dor  mith  tpongm-moiatonmr 
that  jb««p«  tho  tobacco  in  »ue 
OMColtont  condition. 


icn 


PUT  fire  to  that  friendly  old  jimniy  pipe  of  yours 
or  to  a  makin's  cigarette  that* s  all  chock-full 
of  Prince  Albert— if  you  want  to  know  why  the 
national  joy  smoke  has  revolutionized  pipe  and 
cigarette  rolling  pleasure;  why  Prince  Albert  has 
trebled  the  number  of  pipe  smokers  in  six  years  I 

Test  out  P.  A  to  the  last  ditch  I  Puff  your  way 
into  that  enticing  flavor,  fragrance  and  long-burning 
coolness.  Your  confidence  will  never  be  abused 
The  patented  process  fixes  that — and  cuts  out  bite 
and  parch  I 

>RiNCE  Albert 

ike  national  Joy  emokm 

win  3et  free  any  pipe-shy  tongue  I  It  wiD  give  any  man  all 
the  pipe  happiness  and  makin's  happiness  he  ever  yearned  for  1 

Prince  Albert  has  won  its  way  on  merit ;  won-over  men  of 
all  tastes — it*s  so  universal  in  its  popularity;  so  good,  so 
kindly,  so  satisfying,    Jt  will  win  you  quick  as  a  flash ! 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY,  Winston-Saleam  N.  C 


Auto-Oiled  Windmill 


ALL  WORKINO  PARTS  INOLOSKO 

and  flootf*d  with  ell  from  the  supply  in  the  gear 
which  •i*«tf«  r«pl«nlshlna  only  once  •  y«ar. 


case. 


hxt 
your  old 


andvan* 
on  this 
setf  oiled 
wotoc. 
and  have 
anup- 
t<xlate 
outfit  at 
small 
cost. 


This  helmet 
hcepsout 

hMf60Ut< 

lio< 


I^Anni 


— -      -r?^' 


Don*t  waste  your  time 
climbing  to  oil  an  old  mill.  Re- 
place it,  on  your-oW  tower,  with  an  Auto- Oiled 
Aermotor  which  will  last  you  a  lifetime  and  furnish 
you  an  abundance  of  water. 

rr  NEEDS  ATTENTION  ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR. 
WrUm  tor  FoUor-Hammor.    h  toUo  alt  about  Auto- OiUd  Amr- 
motmrm  and  Eatty-To-Bmld-Up  Towora, 

AERMOTOR  CO.,  1133  S.Campbell  Ave.,CHICAGO< 


HiakerCHi  Feed  Mills 

Grind  com  and  cobs.  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On tbe market  49years. 
Hand  aadpower.    gTatytea. 


n.Mtol  ^     _ 
Writ*  for  eatalof  Md  fa 
iiaaiB  aook. 


biiMiy  baicain  I 


eow 


CLOVER  SEED  ^ffi^.SlS^™'^" 

Iluv  rtlr«>rt.     Fr^lirht  prepaid.    Ham|il»«  f  r»-^. 


CDIIlyiD'C       IMPnOVE.D 

STANCHION 


Henry  S.  Alberttoa,  Bart- 
Inrton,  N.  jT,  wriua:  •'My 
new  Stanchions  add  irr««tlT 
to  tke  eoanfoit  of  my  cows." 

WHY  TORTURE 


VALLACBB. 


Bend  fbr  _^-- 
oT  Inrxptmdtw  jwt  aaaW 
Ury  cow  staMe  to 


8     T.  S  ife  D     * 
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dally  and  after  bathing  rub  well  with 
the  lotion.  If  after  inflammation  and 
soreness  are  allayed  lameness  con- 
tinues, rub  well  twice  dally  with  a  lini- 
ment made  of  1  ounce  oil  of  turpentine, 
2  ounces  spirits  of  camphor,  2  ounces 
tincture  of  arnica,  and  alcohol  to  make 
12  ounces. 


DISPERSION  SALE 

of  W  h»«d  Imported  and  Anierienn-brfd  Percheron  iind  Bel- 
Riaii  StallicnB  and  lUrea  wiU  be  held  at  iny  farm.  2  n»lM 
•outh  of  Ijitrobe. 

March  8. 1916.  at  12.30  P.M.  Lunch  11.30A.M. 

In  this  SaU  will  be  the  lmp<irt<Ml  Percheron  Stallions: 
Hebreii  7te»  (77I«»),  welrhinir  «XM»  •*••  ^  '■;|''"'^ 
table  «4»»t  <7«USl.  «el«lilar  !ilO(t  lb*,  and  the  Grand 
Imported  Belilan  Stallion  Murirotln  2a»«.  «rl«hl»ir  *O0O  Ibn. 
Marm  welfhlnr  «000  lb».  Tearlinc  Stalliom  neithlntr  >4W» 
lb*.  These  are  n»  good  a  lot  of  Fcrclieron!*  ami  Bi^lgiaiis  as 
ever  went  into  u  i-nlc.  Latrobe  is  on  (he  Main  Line  P.R.R.  U> 
niilet  eait  of  Plttsbnrgh.  Terma  ca«h,or  «ix  months  tinio  by 
(Civ  iiilf  Bankable  note  bearing  6^  interest.  Parties  not  known 
luuKt  lirinj  Hank  Reference.  Aurtionecr  Cal.  Orral  A.  'ai^*< 
Clerk  H.  H.  Saltk,  Caahiar.  First  National  Bonk.  Utrobe.  Pa. 
SeB4  f«r  Oataloroe.         ^-  H-  Baldrldr*.  Latrabe,  Pa. 


I  have  started  thoosaixls  of  breeders  on  the  road 
to  succeBK.  I  have  b  very  larxe  and  fine  h«rd.  Ev- 
ery one  an  early  developer, ready  for  marl: t-t  at  six 
innthB  old.  I  want  to  place  oua  hog  In  each  com- 
muuity  to  adverl  ine  in7  herd. 
G.  S.  BENJAMIN  R.F.D.  No.  16,  Portland,  MIohlgaN 


The  Farm  You  Want 

YoucaneftHilv  Hn<l  where  you  want  It  aud  at  the 
price  voii  want  io  pay.  through  •8trout«  I4ite8t  Karni 
BarKHlu»."al»i«llhi8trated  cataloRueof  inoney-makiiu? 
farms  Oreat  variety  in  size  and  prltx-  throu«hoiit  the 
>:aot  and  South,  wpy  nmilwl  f ne.  E.  A  strout  Farm 
Agency,  Dept.  1880.  Land  Title  Bldg..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HORSES. 


Thirteen  i'ure  Bred  regis- 
tered Pircheron  stallions 
und  inar*^.    All  t".und  and  .'"I'Dg.   fckiiue  young  luareii 
sure  la  foal  for^Ww to^MM.  Wm.  Poden, Greenville.  Pa. 


fereheroi  Horses. 


B«gt«tefd  Ffcherotit  tor  Sate  £'%  J^^'^^d^low'. 

Hoiiii-  Ml  grarte  hoine  prices.    .stallionH  a  Bpecialty. 
C.  A.  Alexi»Md*r  A;  Co.,  ll«rrlaton,  V«. 


l»        •    a.    —    J  Black  Percheron  Htalllons  for  Hale. 
JKeglSterea         isome  grandsons  of  Olhert. 


INAAC  C.  N4'llROCH, 


TOPBMA,  IM D. 


CATTLE. 


Guernsey  Calves 

We  have  a  large  herd  of  Imported  Guernseys  nnd 
offer  some  chol<-e  cal  ve*«  for  sale.    Write /or  Stilft  Nfirfl. 

Rl^MVIKW  FARMS, 
4n  r*aa*ll  SMII4IB*  Mrrsaloa,  P». 


Angus  Bull 


for  sale.      A  gO"d  In- 
dividual, 2  yrs.  old.  re- 

glwUred  and  well  hred. 

KKRA  J.  Bf Ol.T,^.».  a.  '■'iJ»*^_'J*^_ 

AlA<ar  rhAliso  registered  Holstein  heifers.    Calves 
IcW  vIMPICc  from  Ut(»  R  month!"  old,  at  farmers 
pri.-.-s.         A.  H.  MAWKISi*,  «0«HKW,  M.J1[. 

B..IIP.IUA*  *■•••  !**•»•  ♦>ne  month  old,  Grandson 
DHIIbfllVfl  of  King  Pontiac.  dam,  a  1«  Ih..  8  yr.  old. 
Urandhaam  80  lb.  cow,  A.  H.  Hawkins.  OOTben,  N.  Y. 


•a..  .Ijkklm.  k»Ajl  registered  Jersey  heifers-six  to 
My  nCniy  DiwO  Bl.xtecn  months  old— will  make 
TOii  money.  AImk  mv  l.red  Berkshire  sows.  Ask 
kbout  them.     W.  F.  KirNparrstn,  FnrMJaa,  P«. 


SWINE. 


MERIDALE 

BERKSHIRES 

Tiarge,  healthv,  proUflc.  Bred  Hnd  developed 
tinder  practical  fanning  conditions.  Fonnda- 
tloii  Htock  RlwHys  for  sale.     Address 

AVER  A  McKINNEY 
300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


Coininanlty  Breedlnur — H.  B.  D.,  Penn- 
svlvania,  writes:  "l>o  you  tlilnic  it  advan- 
tageous to  tlie  farmers  of  a  county  for  all 
to  raise  one  breed  of  cattle,  and  what  are 
your   reasons?" 

The  advantage  of  community  breed- 
ing, or  rather  a  community  of  farmers 
breeding  the  same  breed  of  dairy  cattle 
i.-5  very  great  and  should  be  encouraged, 
for  a  number  of  reasons. 

Any  common  interest  to  a  section  de- 
velops that  section  as  well  as  those  di- 
rectly interested  in  the  movement,  and 
makes  of  them  experts  in  the  chosen 
line,  and  increases  the  value  of  the  real 
estate  because  of  such  development.  The 
advantage  of  being  able  to  dispose  of 
the  dairy  products  to  much  better  ad- 
vantage, because  of  the  quantity  a  num- 
ber of  dairymen  can  produce  and  thus 
being  able  to  supply  a  more  extended 
and  permanent  market. 

A   number   of   farmers   combined   are 
able  to  buy  breeding  stock  to  much  bet- 
ter advantage  than  an   individual,  and 
when  acquired  used  to  much  better  pur- 
pose by  exchanging  sires,  the  more  ex- 
tensive use  of  the  proved  good  sires  and 
the    easier    elimination    of   the   less    de- 
sirable ones.     Where  a  community  has 
confined  itself  to  the  breeding  of  either 
registered  or  grade  cows,  or  both,  of  any 
one  of  the  four  great  dairy  breeds,  and 
have  them  in  goodly  numbers  for  sale, 
makes   it  possible   for   buyers  to   select 
their  wants  at  much  less  expense  both 
in    time   and    money,   the   shipping   ex- 
penses being  greatly  reduced;  this  saved 
expense  very  justly  can  be  added  to  the 
selling  prices  of  the  stock,  and  such  sec- 
tions very  soon  become  known  for  what 
they  have  become  expert  in.  This  adver- 
tising feature  alone  Is  a  source  of  much 
satisfaction    and    financial     return,    be- 
cause of  the  buyers  of  such  stock  being 
attracted  to  that  section. 

The  demand  for  good  grade  cows  of 
any  of  the  dairy  breeds  has  been  very 
great  at  very  high  prices  compared  to 
the  common  native  cows;  and  at  the 
present  time  Is  greater,  and  at  higher 
prices,  than  I  have  ever  known.  Within 
ten  days  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
fill  orders  for  more  than  250  grade  cows 
of  one  of  the  dairy  breeds,  and  I  was  un- 
able to  say  where  a  single  car  loud 
could  be  had  at  any  price.  The  demand 
for  registered  stock  Is  even  greater  than 
grades,  and,  of  course,  at  prices  many 
times  higher. 

The  development  of  -such  a  com- 
munity depends  entirely  on  the  ability 
and  development  of  the  herd  owners. 
The  standard  aimed  at,  and  the  energy 
expended  In  attaining  that  stanuard  has 
all  to  do  with  the  efficiency  of  the  future 
herd.  M.  T.  Phiixips. 


•^»  T^rf'^/^C  Rred  sows,  fall  plus,  service  rioars. 
MJVJm%\J^^*S  The  kind  that  get  big  quick. 
White    Wyandotte  Chlcken%,  lired  to    lay  and    win. 

Co<-><erels  and  etrgs.  

#.  H.  Ml  r  ART,  BRBMEM,  OHIO. 


BK«  P.  CHINA.  Berkshire*  and  C.  Whites,  large 
•tn-4os.  all  agea.  mated  not  akin.  Bred  sows,  service 
boant.  beagles,  collies  and  poultry.  Fine  Jersey  bull 
fihoat  I  yttLt  old.    HamiltOD  A  Co..  ErcUdoun,  Pa. 

•^____^^^  m_^_^_^^  Registered  Defender  Wood 

LMiroc  ooar»  oot  »io.  auk.  ii.i.  .nme ii8. 

April  «ao.     R«li»li  WHaow,  Bl— ■avIHe.  OMw. 

Be«~P  China,  Berkshire  and  C.  White  sows,  bred  for 
iinind  tod  litters,  March.  April  and  May  farrow,  large 
•ttalmatcat  prices.  H.  F.  Hamilton,  Cochran  vllle,  Pa. 


Prize  Awards 

The  first  prize,  $6,  for  the  best  article 
published  In  the  Live  Stock  and  Dairy 
and  Poultry  departments  during  Febru- 
ary, was  awarded  to  C.  S.  Dean  for  his 
article,  "How  we  Run  Our  Dairy."  which 
appeared  on  page  61,  Feb.  Ist  issue. 


DOGS. 


FORDHOOK  SCOTCH  COLLI  K  KKNNKI.8-Pnp 
pies  of  choicest  imported  blood,  full  i)edlgreert.  at 
prices  the  farmer  ran  afford  to  pay.  W.  Atlee  Hnr. 
Ke  A  CO    B«irpee  Buildings,  North  iJth  Pt..  Pl.lla..  Pa. 


PW 


The  first  prize,  $6.  for  the  best  article 
on  general  agriculture  published  during 
February  was  awarded  to  Geo.  T.  Powell, 
for  his  article,  "Apples  at  Auction  In 
New  York  State."  which  appeared  on 
page  49,  Feb.  Ist  Issue. 

The  second  prize.  $4,  was  awarded  to 
W^  H.  Rothenberger  for  his  article, 
"Work  for  Winter  Days."  which  ap- 
peared on  page  51.  Feb.  Ist  issue. 


KODAK 


on  the  FARM 


Before  you  begin  the  improvements,  during  the 
progress  of  the  work  and  after  the  improvements 
have  been  completed — Keep  a  Kodak  record. 

In  every  phase  of  farm  work  and  farm  Hfe  there 
are  pictures  that  are  interesting  and  valuable.  And 
you  can  make  them. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  illustrated 
booklet,  ''Kodak  on  the  Farm  J"  ^ 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

470  State  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


How  Much  Did  Sick  Stock    O 
Cost  You  Last  Year     • 

Overfeeding,  colic,  dangerous  gases.  Indigestion  and  "out  of  condi- 
tion" stock  costs  the  farmer,  dairyman  and  breeder  of  high-grade 
stock,  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually.  Much  of  this  could  be 
saved  If  the  ordinary  ration  included  Xtra-vim  feed.  It  Is  not  a  feed 
by  Itself-it  is  not  a  protein  and  fat  raUon— It  Is  a  production  of 
MOLASSES  IN  DRY  FORM  that,  under  special  process  of  manufacture. 

Makes  the  Regular 

Ration  More 

Valuable 


It  will  pay  you  to  Investigate  the 
value  of  this  feed.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  help  you  make  more  money 
out  of  your  stock. 

A^p-«:ilir':  J5-fJ?«  ;ore;i.rtr.  ?t-&'i::rirS^ 

XTRAVIM  MOLASSES  FEED  CO.,    I73E  Milk  St,  Boston 


$100.00/'^^'''!;;^'^^™''  $i3S.oo 


AbMlHtoly 
Ottirantttd 


IHiifflliiaHon 
Equal  Ta 
Cny  Light 


A  PRACTICAL  ELECTRIC 

UGHT  PLANT  AT  A  PRICE 

WITHIN  REASON 

INSTALL  IT  IN  YOUR  BARN  AND  FORGET  ABOUT  FIRES 
Send  for  oar  trial  offer  and  catalog 

HENRICKS  MAGNETO  &  ELECTRIC  CO. 

New  York  Office,  136  Uberty  St.  -:-  Factory,  lndianapoh».  Ind. 


WTW^UrteM  My  Big  New  Farm  Gate 

ir IfbCiS nooifriitii  - ^^rj^g 

'  I  wmnt  every  landowner  to  h«*«  my  W«f  FV««  Boolt^ 
cf  Farm  GatfSi  Tell;  bow  to  make  6^y««r  »^f^JJ^ 


(an't-Sa^  Gates 


imLmc 


CMte  Lms  IhM  AH  riood— Lasts  3  Timi 

■U<i«  with  .Ithfr  4or  « loeh  bowrda.  *>",'>'f-'5jJ*~iuV»~«;th^ 
SftVilTll  SSt^no  wo«f  JoJnt^to  collr*t  waUr  and  rot.  C«l 
ba  funii»h«d  with  Elarattna  AttaehoMfit.  

•UIUTEEO I  TE»M-M  i»«  f  iKTlJJl 

■«»W«Mro.CO..    3nga4«Wft..  0«l— >«ir«.IH. 


(IS 


idO/  :'d9\ 


J_- 


■  Tf^mJZ 
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THE    PRACTICAL   FARMER 


!(».') 


Gardening  for  Profit  and 
Pleasure 

(Concluded  from  page  96) 

ran  be  dug.  They  should  go  at  least  5 
inches  deep;  if  your  soil  is  sandy,  try 
«;  and  be  sure  to  firm  the  soil  well  over 
them.  If  you  plant  a  little  late,  pour 
hot  water  over  the  seeds  and  let  them 
stand  over  night.  I  have  found  this  a 
help  with  garden  peas  also,  if  planted 
a  little  late.  Give  them  good  care,  hoe 
often  and  when  they  begin  to  bud,  fer- 
tilize again.  I  use  hen  manure  scattered 
thinly  for  six  inches  on  each  side,  or 
if  it  is  during  a  dry  spell  make  liquid 
manure  and  water  until  I  get  tired. 
Sweet  peas  are  like  children — you  must 
love  them  dearly  and  humor  their 
fancies  or  not  succeed  with  them;  but 
if  you  do  pet  the  shy  little  flower  faces 
to  open  out  under  the  dainty  hoods  you 
have  your  own  reward.  And  for  every 
hour  you  spend  with  them  they  will 
yield  extra  dividends.  I  have  never 
saved  my  own  sweet  pea  seed,  but  will 
this  year  If  my  peas  do  well,  and  will 
try  fall  planting.  They  should  do  well 
planted  in  the  fall,  as  our  winters  here 
in  southern  West  Virginia  are  usually 
mild.  Sweet  peas  are  an  unknown 
quantity;  sometimes  they  do  and  some- 
times they  don't.  But  I  shall  have  my 
roses  any  how.  In  absolute  ignorance 
of  rose  requirements  and  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  I  chose  the  plat  for  my  roses 
because  it  is  clotte  to  the  door,  and, 
sloping  to  the  south,  gets  the  full  benefit 
of  the  sun  all  day  long.  My  better  half 
has  never  ceased  to  mourn  that  I 
"hogged  "  the  best  piece  of  ground  on 
the  farm,  as  we  found  when  we  investi- 
gated with  a  spade,  a  deep  gray-brown 
loam,  soft  and  crumbly,  a  real  pleasure 
to  work  in.  This  had  been  the  chip 
yard  for  I  don't  know  how  many  years, 
and  the  old  residents  had  emptied  their 
ashes    from    the       open    fire-place    and 


A  Correction 

On  page  8  of  the  Spe<ial  Live  Stock 
and  Dairy  Section  with  this  issue  is  a 
queer  and  rather  amusing  mistake 
which  was  not  discovered  in  time  to 
make  the  correction  there. 

In  place  of  the  answer  to  T.  J.  C.'s 
question  the  reply  to  the  following  in- 
quiry was  printed: 

Sprain«>(l  Ft'tlock.  -  K.  T.  A.,  Virginia, 
wrtteH:  "Horse  ha8  n  sprained  ankle  aud  goes 
lame." 

As  T.  J.  C.  lives  in  Missouri  he  is 
probably  willing  to  stand  for  a  liberal 
amount  of  "showing,"  but  when  he 
reads  the  reply  to  his  inquiry  he  will 
probably  feel  something  as  did  the 
woman  in  answer  to  whose  question  as 
to  the  best  way  to  cure  croup  in  small 
children  sent  to  her  household  paper, 
a  receipt  for  pickling  onions  was  print- 
ed by  mistake;  it  ran  somethinj  this 
way: 

"Select  small  silver  skinned  ones  and 
remove  with  a  sharp  knife  all  the  outer 
skin  so  that  each  will  be  perfectly  white 
and  smooth.  Put  them  into  brine  that 
will  float  an  egg  for  three  days;  drain 
and  place  in  jars  in  layers,  sprinkling 
each  layer  with  horseradish,  cinnamon 
bark,  cloves  and  a  little  cayenne  pepper. 
When  Jar  Is  full  bring  vinegar  to  boiling 
point  and    pour   over." 

Here  is  the  answer  our  Live  Stock 
Editor  intended  for  T.  J.  C.'s  question. 
The  reply  given  by  mistake  answers,  of 
course,  E.  T.  S.'s  inquiry  printed  above: 

We  are  sorry^to  be  forced  to  state 
that  we  cannot.  No  reliable  treatment 
has  as  yet  been  discovered.  Probably 
the  administration  of  medicinal  methy- 
lene blue  has  given  better  results  than 
other  treatments.  All  breeding  cows 
are  treated  during  the  full  time  of  ges- 
tation; 3  to  4  drams  are  given  to  each 
cow  twice  dally  for  7  days;  then  after 
a  lapse  of  four  weeks  treatment  is  re- 


wood   stove  there  for  the  same  reason    ^^^^^^  ^^^  7  j^ys  and  at  these  intervals 


I  chose  it  for  a  rose  bed — It  was  so 
handy.  I  started  nearly  all  my  roses 
from  slips,  and  start  many  for  my 
friends.  I  like  a  slip  4  or  5  Inches  long, 
and  put  all  but  about  half  an  inch  un- 
der ground,  not  straight  down — slant 
them  a  little.  It  takes  from  four  to  six 
weeks  to  make  root  enough  to  take  off 
the  glass,  and  If  weather  is  dry,  leave 
covered  longer. 

The  great  secret  of  growing  anything 
is  to  feed  it.  My  rose  bed  is  covered 
with  stable  litter  in  the  fall  and  this 
i^paded  in  in  the  spring  and  any  plant 
rhat  does  its  duty  gets  extra  rations 
while  blooming.  I  always  have  fine 
flowers  and  lots  of  them,  and  never  yet 
saw  any  roses  hurt  by  over-fertilization; 
but  I  know  more  than  one  place  to  go  to 
see  them  set  in  narrow  "ribbons"  In 
the  grass  and  starved  to  death.  When  I 
i'tarted  my  rose  bed  I  sowed  pansy  seed 
along  the  fence  behind  the  roses  and 
have  had  pansies  ever  since.  I  had 
pansles  to  bloom  until  August  In  full 
sunshine,  and  the  little  volunteers  that 
«^ame  up  around  the  old  plants  lived 
through  the  winter,  under  the  blanket 
given  the  roses,  and  my  pansies  were 
finer,  If  anything,  the  second  year  than 
the  flrtt.  I  have  outcasted  the  pale  and 
Bmall  flowered  ones,  and  this  spring 
shall  move  some  of  the  seedlings  to  a 
bed  shaded  in  late  afternoon  and  see  if 
they  do  any  better  for  It.  I  want  to 
•nake  another  bed,  too.  of  only  the  very 
darkest,  richest  ones,  and  save  seed 
from  them.  Many  thousands  of  pansy 
and  other  easily  grown  bedding  plants 
are  used  In  the  parks  In  and  around  all 
gW)d  sized  towns  every  spring,  and  here 
ntight  be  a  pin  money  suggestion  for 
some  fanner's  wife  or  daughter  who 
likes,  as  I  do,  to  dig  in  the  dirt 

We«e  Virginia. 


during  gestation.  All  aborted  foetuses, 
afterbirths,  etc.,  should  be  burned.  A 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  30 
grains  to  a  gallon  of  water,  should  be 
made,  and  this  should  be  heated  to  about 
100  degrees  Fahr.  before  using.  The 
wombs  of  aborted  cows  should  be  fluthed 
out  with  about  a  gallon  of  this  injected 
by  an  injection  pump  or  syringe  with  a 
long  nozzle,  once  daily  so  long  as  the 
nozzle  will  readily  enter  Vaa  womb,  and 
after  that  a  little  should  be  Injected 
Into  the  vagina  once  daily  until  all  dis- 
charge ceases.  All  aborted  cows  should 
be  Isolated  until  discharge  ceases,  and 
should  not  be  bred  again  for  at  least 
six  months.  The  bull  that  has  been 
bred  to  a  diseased  cow  should  not  be 
bred  again  for  six  months,  and  in  the 
meantime  his  sheath  should  be  flushed 
out  daily  with  the  solution,  and  when 
bred  again  it  should  be  flushed  both 
before  and  after  service.  Treatment  Is 
troublesome    and    generally    tedious. 


The  date  of  the  National  Dairy  Show, 
which  will  this  year  be  held  In  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  In  a  brand  new  group  of 
buildings,  which,  with  the  grounds  of 
166  acres,  will  represent  an  expenditure 
of  $750,000,  has  just  been  fixed  by  the 
National  Association  offlcers  In  Chicago, 
as  Oct.  12  to  21.  The  plans  of  the  East- 
em  States  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
E^xposltlon  directors  for  the  housing 
of  this  great  national  event  have  devel- 
oped rapidly  and  the  entire  success  of 
the  greatest  movement  ever  undertaken 
for  the  betterment  of  farm  conditions  in 
New  England  is  assured. 


'Tor  the  Land's  Sake  use  Bowker's 
fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it."— .idv. 


Plenty  Of  Water  For  Yomr  Dairy 

Supply  an  abundance  of  fresh  water  for  your  dairy  and  milk 

house.    More  milk  and  healthier  stock.     Makes  the  dairy 

pay.    Our  e)q)erts  will  help  you  select  the  right  pump 

from  among  our  300  styles.    All  rigidly  tested  and 

guaranteed  by  the  largest  manufacturer  of  pumps 

in  the  world.    Backed  by  65  years'  pump-making 

experience.  They  are  strong,  durable  and  reliable. 


»OULDSPUMP< 


Write 

lor  Ikis 

Book. 


^eafe*  ■^-  -5^ 


'rOfI  CVCRY  SCMVICEI 

willfumishyou  plenty  of  water  under  pre** 

sureforfireprotection.  Getour  freebook. 

'*  Water  Supply  f  or  theCountry  Home," 

Plan  now  for  sanitary  plumbing  in 

bathroom,  kitchen  and  laundry. 

Writetoday.  AddreaaDept.  i> 

The  Goolds  Bflo-  Co. 

Main  GiBe*  and  Works : 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BnnehtM  : 

Chicacro     Fhiladdphia 

Uoaton    New  York 

Pittsbartrh 

liouaton 

Atlanta 


".''.hf'^  m 


'ofi/mri 
j/mE 


iilT 


■rmm  00ut.Oi3  ffft.  ea. 

^4 mm  9*  ^»*A%  mr  #  »4.. 


mmHoppiD 


Tinnnr 


Ifrotn  on«  to  t^ 
ery    rustomer 


NEW  1916 
GALLOWAY 

$ANITARY  CREAM  SEPARATOR! 

S»««M    Prapaattlaii    from 

Haw  till  ttraaa — in  a«kiition 
to  my  new  low  prWa.  My 
way  of  op«ntnir  IMW  territory, 

anamakititf  further  aalca,  ai 
cine    separator    sold     iii     a 


g 


nty-five  more.   Kv 
txxurta — thtir  atatt; 


I  ment.t  fomin(r  from  my  liua  would 

I  be  called  "exajflti'ratiori.'       Evofy  i 

I  SaMowy  SaparaHr  ia  equal  to  if  / 
not  better  than  othi-r  fw>;u;ratur« 
aellinir  for  f76  to  $.15.— m*™  aay 
I  only  ask  on«  thinn— b>-fntv  you  buy  aaeparator  ( 
of  any  make,  kirtd  or  at  any   prire.   «a«  tmt  Mi 
fc  a  all— pick  out  the  aoparctor  you    want,   fry   ft  I 
•Odaya— 10O  MMea— at  mv  expmae.    If  yoa  de- 
cide to  ke«p  it  (you  don't  navt-  to)  IH  giTe  yea  I 
tha  choice  of  6    op>>n,    fair    and   aquara  aelHnvj 
plana  and  iruarant«e  my  aeparator   for  M  yora  I 
atfatnat   defective    workmanahip  and    matariall  I 
A  SSa.OOO  kwrii  ka«tf  backa  every  aaM 

NOTE  THIS  BUILT-IN  QUALITY 

Hearr,  hiffh  carbon  at  eel  saar  akafta  and  bowl  ^_ 
apindle;  extra  Ions  beai  Inga;  atrona,  aanitary  ^H 
bowl,  diaca  not  f aataned  Uwottaec;  oU  batk  kib-  ■ 
ifeatton;  bi(r,  roomy,  aaamleaa,  prcaaed  ateal  ^^ 
anpply  tank ;  both  aear  diafta  and  both  aoindla  mk 
baarlnca  supported  by  one  aoKd  casting;  neary  ^^ 
low  bowl  Bread  reducea  wear  MB 
bearings  and  gcara.  Ho  ^1 
abarp  friicca  in  the  bowl  H 
to  rut  up  the  glob- 
of   buttar   fat. 


NEW 
101« 
ISO* 
^ACC 

BOON  nm~ 

I  Handaontely 
I  beautifully 
'  ooloi 


in  four 


pri  n  t  a  d, 

illuatratad 

Telia  aU         „ 
about  my  new   1919  Sanitary  Cream 
how  I  buikj  them;  civaa  my  4  new  ' 
4  Kood  »is«a.alao  my  6  aaay  aallfaic 
terms,  etc.    I'Dalaoaeml   Bsy  •m* 
tiaa  a«  lO.OOO  OaMaia>  tawMary 
aratara.    Drop  me  a  postal  today. 
Separators  shaped  from  Waterloo, 
Council  Bluffs.  St.  Paul  or  Chieaco. 

Wm.  6all«way,  Ptm^  TIm  Ww. 
6«3  Calloway  ttsNMi 

MaMrfMtaHi 


S^pi^rvtotv* 


Cky.  PI 


LET  ER  RAIN 

Ifjfoirve&inaivsworlilodo — 

wear 'RfWER'srisn  Brand 


RDUX  SUCKER 


A.JTCMVCIlCa 


ifitoBttflU 


Mwedlali  Select  •■«■ 

If  oat  productive  white  Oat 
ever  Introduced.  5  hua.  or  muiv  tOc  per  has.,  hai^,  aam- 
ple  and  circular  free.    Pedigree  Meed  PoUloea— U  var- 
(etlea.  at  farmera'  prioea.    Garden  Seeda  3  centa  pkt. 
B»rl  Cook,  %—*  CIrower,  JloaoaTlli«,  M.  Y. 


•at  Soil.    Has 


•^  ▼▼  mU  mu  A    iiti;hernroteiri(<nntentthan alfalfa 
^w   ^^wf  a  »aa  Writ*;  for  prices  aud  Information. 


FOR  SALE  *^j;^ 


Peaa-all      Vartetlea 
fifty   par  hoahel. 


158  samples  of  "C^.^^ 

PAINT- Colors  nee 


•laply  writs  a  postal  ta«ay .  Wa  will  umA  ya«  akaa- 
lauly frsatkaaa  ua  baastifal  fall..ealer  aampUaaida 


of  paints  for  all  purpoaaa — raaidenca.  banw.  Soars. 
walla,  vamisbaa.  enamela  and  so  on— and  will  quota 
yoa  paaitivaiy  tfas  lowast  prices  ever  tnada  on  such 
fine  quaUty.  aaay^spraadhic.  long  laaMnir  painU. 


Ha  INT 


Sava  saa  kalf  aa  palat 
Cut  yosrjtaint  coat  in  two. 
Our  Biff  Paint  Book  taachea 
jroa  how.  Evereota  Raadr 
aixad  Barn  Paint,  caaraatead 
not  to  bliatar  or  chalk  .from  e3ea 
vaDoa;  Soor-paint.  Koaraataad 
not  ta  show  heel  prints.  tl.OO 
par  aalloQ.  Equal  saviass  OB 
all  kinds.   Sand  today. 

^8Hg>TMkimaorot| 


This  Warranted 

tall  tlxed  hardwssdaad  stcd 

DRRipiRf  HfTM  Cart 

$16.75 

freight  iirepald  to  any 
HUllon  K.ast  of  MimIS' 
alp)il  Klvir.  Full  partleti* 
lar*  on  atifllcutlon. 

HthMnACt.*.':::.!;^ 


60 


AJL£ALEA.'i 

Wlb  tanntnatlon.  |ixa».  dbvemment  lasted.  Abaolutsiy 

toaraataed  Nortaem  croarn,  aztremaly  hardy.  No  saaa 
sttar.  Have  Turkaatan  Alfalfa;  Swaet  Cloven  Tlmoikyj 
crass  sa«d  o(  all  ktnda.  Ask  for  our  latest  ta-fiaM  traak 
oa  growlBC  Alfalfa,  lOOiiass  ratalog  and  aamples.  AS 
aaaS  Fraa.  Wa  can  aava  you  mooay.  Wrtta  today. 
"SBSOOOha       Bsa  ««»( 


^^^Lsw  Pilaaa.  Ta 
^^^^   ^^  local  aea( 

OAt 

KJ  flat  oar  lew  prfeea 
ehiaiva  PWd  and - 
want  I'pai 
Dapt.    f>A 


Take  no  chaneea  by  sowing  damaoad 

local  aead  thia  year.    Make   big  money   by 

aoaring  oor  goaranteed    Mori' 

and  Canada  Seed  Oata. 

tra  flne  Porp-Bred 

Wonderful  yielda. 

alao  oor  valuable   ProAt* 

aaSaadaatda  witk 

j^M«ai<gAw  IfOTtJAi.  Saao J 

auoay  bC.  ' 


aanplaa  yoo 

O.OOMPAKT. 


Seeking  a  Farm? 

Have  time,  worry  and  money,  aend  requirements, 
name  state  orSt--»te«that  mi«tlnter»>at  yntiand  re<eiv8 
free  Inforniatlon  and  dea<-rtntlonn  of  real  farm  tjar- 
galnn:  many  completely  equipped.  RKaLTY  HKIU 
VICK  CorfPAN  Y.  luc,  Df-pl.  122.  S2  Broadway.  New 
York,  Ijwid  Title  Bids..  Pbiladelphia. 


Ske's  The 
Money  Cow 

She  makes  use  of  every  otmca 
of  feed.  Her  milk  is  the  richest 
of  all  the  breeds  in  hotter  fat 
and  solids.  She  is  rugged  and 
^rigorooa  —  will  thrive  in  any 
clunate.  She  milks  steadily. 
She  is  beautiful  and  gentle. 
She's  the  mortgage  lifter.  She's 
the  cow  for  the  everyday  farmer, 
yet  she's  the  rich  man's /^^/,too. 
And  she's  the  cow  for  the  family. 
Car  free  book,** About  Jersey 
Cattle,"  proves  these  things. 
Send  for  it  now — a  postal  will  do 
— it's  Interesting  and  instructive. 

TU  AMTlcaa  J«sey  Cattle  CM 
IMWaaSlrlllvaal     -     HawTarkav 


IRREGULAR  PAGINATION 
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THE  PR  ACT  iC  A  L-  FARMER 


March  I,  1916. 


March  i,  191B. 


THE    PRACTICAL   FARMER 
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a  snap 

Louden 

utter 
Carrier 

Bam  cleaning  la  fiin  for  ^ 
I  the  boy  when  a  Louden  Litter 
Carrier  is  used.  It  la  no  longer 
slow,    laborious,    diaagreeable 
and  wasteful. 

Louden  Carriers  are  strong, 
light-runninff,  safe,  trouble- 
proof.  The  nobting  sear  Is 
the  least  complicated  and 
most  powerful — has  no- 
dangerous  hit-or-miss 
ratchets  or  brakes. 

The  Emancipator  Carrier 

On  ■  Lottd«n  Track 

Carries  a  Ton  Safely 

A  10  or  IS-year-old  boy  can  operate  it. 
Bvery  pound  of  pull  on  the  chnin  lifts  40 

eiunds   in   the   doz.      Has   roller-bearlnr 
olleys;  runs  smoothly  around  corves  and 
over  switches. 

Louden  Litter  Carriers  are  built  In  four 
styles,  suitable  for  any  type  or  sise  of  bam, 
and  at  a  wide  rans«  of  prices.  We  can  fit 
up  your  bam  at  small  cost  with  a  syst«B 
that  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  flew  months. 

A  postal  will  bring  yon  oar  bif  illustrated 
cataloff— it's  fk-ee. 

Tk«  LeodMi  Lin*  •!  Sanitary  Bam 
Kquipmant  Inclndaai 

PMd  and  Uttar  Carrien.    Bay  Tools. 

Bsm  and  Qaraa«  Door    Bone  Bam  Flttfaics. 

Hmngcn.  Cnpolas  and  Vantilaton. 

atslto  and  Stsnehlwis.        "EVerything  for   the 

Th«  Loodan  M«chln«ry  Co. 

S50I 


Down  Goes 
The  Price 


IhsTS ihot  prices  to  piseet.    My  Kentacky  Rival a1 
|tt.ss  ia  the  year's  buggy  barsain.    For  a  low-pric- 
ed bony  It  can't  be  beat    Made 
la  my  apecial  factory  and  sold  on 

SO-DAY  TEST 

and  imder  two  year'i  work* 
manahlp  and  material  guar- 
antee.  Yon  can  actuaUy  try 
thia  bargain  buggy  before 
you  dose  the  deaL  Ifltlni't 
tight  you  need  not  keep  It 
■and  your  money  U  as  safe  as 
though  you  kept  it  C99*  *  * 
In  your  pocket . . .  ▼««*  ap 

Ibis  Is  one  bargain.    Yoall  And  hundreds  of  others 
If  you  get  my  book  of 

*^LUE 
«RASS^ 

Genuine  straisM  grain,  second  growth  Kentucky 
split  hickory.  Full  wrought  double  strength  gears. 
French  head,  Francb  point  springs.  The  easiest  rid- 
ing, finest,  most  elegant  buggies  ever  offered.  All 
sold  at  taetory-to-yoa  prices  tnat  save  you  ta  to  |M. 

60-DAY  TRIAL  ^SS:^ 


BOHOIfS 


BUGGIES 


FREE 


It  the  **Blue  Oraas"  If  unsatisfactory.  Ill  make  It 
right  Material  and  workmanship  guaranteed  for  life 
Oet  my  prices  on  harness  and  pony  Tehicles  and  har- 
AU  sold  under  bond-backed  guarantee. 

Itl6  BUGGY 
BARGAIN  BOOK 

Illustrated  la  colors  from  photographs— 
MO  pages.  Full  of  raluable  buggy  Inf or- 
"^mation.  Write  tor  your  tree  copy  to- 

D.T.BOHON 

S«5  Mala  St.       HarreisbTi.  Ey. 


-Ask 
Pratt' 


ft^rr. 


Here's  a  txtok  of  daily  needs  yon 
should  keep  handy. .  It  lists  the 
best  of  every  thing  for  the  or- 
chardist  and  truck  grower. 
Standard  spray  tnateHals,  har- 
rows, cultivators,  graders,  pick- 
ers, packing  Imxes,  etc.  If  there's 
anything  needed,  "ask  Pratt." 
Vou  know  him— he's  the  man 
who  makes  "Salecide — the  tree 
Everything  else  he  sells  is  Just  as  good. 

Our  Serrica  Department 

is  nnder  his  direct  supervision  and  he  is  always 
ready  to  advise,  from  his  long  experience,  just 
what  implement,  spray  material,  etc.,  you  need. 
Ask  questions.    But  send    for  the  t>ook  today. 

B.  a  PRATT  COMPANY 

Dopt.  R  SO  Chvrcb  St.,  Ne  m  York 


•aver. 


HORTICULTURAL 


EdHted  by  C.  A.  IMoCU^ 


BUY 


FARM  SEED 

AT  WHOLESALE 

Tissothy,  Alfalfa,  qovers.  OrMses, 
Cow  Psas,  Cora.  Seed  Irish  and 
Sweet  PoUtoes,  Onion  8«ts.  ete. 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  A  BRO. 

S*arf  OrmwTt  mnd  ImvitrieT-t 
Oevt.  AST        •      •      •     BALTUMOItt.  MO. 


••Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow" 

*'rr*cresolv«.**    Best  Fall-Bearer;  also  8td.  June 
sorts,  Inclinilng  our  N«>w  »eertJln«  *«C«lllnM.'*  |. 
full  Assortment  other  Fruit  Plants.     t'aUlngiie  '  '** 
C.  I.  WMMiii'l  Nwtcrks         ■«■  U.  IrMfMaa. 


Insecticides  for  Chewing  Insects 

The  most  popular  insecticide  for  chew- 
ing insects  that  is  used  today  is  arsenate 
of  lead.  This  poison  first  came  into 
use  in  Massachusetts  in  fighting  the 
gypsy  moth.  It  was  soon  placed  upon 
the  market  under  the  name  Disparene, 
but  this  trade  name  was  soon  dropped 
and  the  poison  is  now  sold  everywhere 
under  its  own  name,  arsenate  of  lead. 
A  great  deal  of  arsenate  of  lead  first 
used  for  spraying  purposes  was  home- 
made, by  mixing  solutions  of  arsenate  of 
soda  and  sugar  of  lead  together.  This 
method  was  slow  and  cumbersome  and 
the  poison  did  not  gain  its  greatest 
popularity  until  the  chemical  companies 
that  dealt  in  spray  materials  began  to 
manufacture  the  arsenate  in  •  a  paste 
form  and  place  it  upon  the  marlcet  in  a 
convenient  form  for  use.  Arsenate  of 
lead  then  gained  rapidly  in  popularity 
and  about  five  years  ago  became  the 
principal  poison  spray  used  by  orchard- 
ists.  However,  it  still  had  two  draw- 
backs. It  took  time  to  dissolve  the  paste 
in  water,  and  when  the  paste  had  once 
dried  out  in  a  partially  used  package  it 
was  hard  to  get  it  back  into  paste  form 
and  its  suspension  qualities  were  great- 
ly impaired.  Two  or  three  yeart  ago 
the  manufacturers  succeeded  in  making 
a  powdered  form  of  the  arsenate  of  lead 
that  is  much  more  convenient  to  use. 
The  powdered  form  is  rapidly  displacing 
the  paste  form.  Any  orchardist  who 
has  once  given  the  powdered  form  a 
thorough  trial  is  loath  to  go  back  to  the 
paste. 

According  to  the  national  insecticide 
act  of  1910,  arsenate  of  lead  paste  should 
not  contain  over  60  per  cent,  moisture, 
and  shall  not  contain  less  than  12\4 
per  cent,  of  arsenic  oxide,  or  more  than 
75  hundredths  of  a  per  cent,  water 
soluble  arsenic  oxide.  No  sample  of 
arsenate  of  lead,  whether  in  paste  or 
dry  form,  should  contain  more  than 
75  hundredths  per  cent,  water  soluble 
arsenic  oxide,  or  there  will  be  danger  of 
burning  the  foliage  of  fruit  trees  with 
it,  particularly  peaches. 

The  common  commercial  standard  for 
the  paste  form  is  about  45  per  cent, 
water  and  15  per  cent,  arsenic  oxide, 
while  the  powdered  form  has  no  free 
water  present  and  contains  about  30 
per  cent,  arsenic  oxide.  Hence  a  pound 
of  powdered  arsenate  of  lead  is  equal  in 
poisoning  power  to  two  pounds  of  the 
paste  form.  Whenever  a  spray  formula 
calls  for  2  pounds  of  paste,  one  pound  of 
the  powdered  form  will  answer  Just  as 

well. 

Arsenate  of  lead  is  a  rather  slow 
acting  poison,  and  for  that  reason  is 
not  as  well  suited  for  combatting  some 
insects  as  other  i>oisons.  For  example, 
it  is  too  slow  acting  to  be  the  best  poi- 
son for  the  potato  beetle. 

There  Is  little  danger  of  the  burning 
of  foliage  by  arsenate  of  lead.  Some- 
times a  little  burning  Is  found  upon  the 
peach  and  the  Japanese  plum.  Wherever 
there  Is  danger  of  burning  the  danger 
can  be  obviated  by  using  a  pound  of 
freshly  slaked  lime  to  every  pound  of 
arsenate  of  lead  used.  Arsenate  of  lead 
also  sticks  firmly  to  foliage  and  is  not 
easily  washed  off  by  rains  when  it  has 
once  dried  u];>on  the  leaf.  The  suspen- 
sion qualities  of  this  poison  are  also 
good,  thus  insuring  an  even  distribution 
of  poison  throughout  the  spray  tank. 

For  plants  which  have  leaves  that 
are  not  easily  bu^ed,  use  2  to  3  pounds 
of  arsenate  of  lead  paste,  or  half  the 
amount  in  powdered  form,  to  every  50 


gallons  of  water.  For  peaches  and  other 
plants  with  tender  foliage,  use  from 
1  to  2  pounds  of  the  paste,  or  half  as 
much  of  the  powder,  to  every  50  gal- 
lons of  water. 

ABHENITE  OF  LIMB. 

Arsenite  of  lime  is  a  favorite  poison 
with  many  apple  growers.  It  Is  very 
effective,  is  cheap  and  can  be  made  at 
home  with  but  little  trouble.  It  is  a 
particularly  good  spray  for  the  codling 
moth  of  the  apple.  It  does  not  have  as 
good  sticking  properties  as  arsenate  of 
lead. 

To  make  at  home,  use  2  pounds  of 
white  arsenic,  1  pound  of  stone  lime 
and  1  gallon  of  water.  Slake  the  lime 
and  add  the  arsenic,  make  up  to  one  gal- 
lon with  water  and  boil  for  20  minutes. 
A  large  amount  may  be  made  by  using 
the  water,  lime  and  arsenic  in  the  same 
pioportlon.  A  gallon  of  arsenite  of  lime 
is  equal  in  poisoning  strength  to  two 
pounds  of  Paris  green  and  costs  much 
less.  This  poison  will  keep  for  some 
time  but  it  is  better  to  make  it  up  fresh. 
To  make  an  old  mixture  safe  it  would 
be  best  to  add  a  little  milk  of  lime  and 
re-boil  it- for  20  minutes. 

aKsenite  of  soda. 

This  poison  is  an  old-time  favorite 
of  many  farmers.  It  is  often  known  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Kedzie  formula,  as 
it  was  first  advocated  by  the  late  Dr.  R. 
S.  Kedzie,  of  Michigan.  It  is  easily 
made  at  home  and  may  be  kept  indefi- 
nitely without  deteriorating  in  strength, 
providing  it  is  stored  in  tightly  stop- 
pered glass  jars  or  stone  Jugs. 

To  make,  use  1  pound  of  white  arsenic, 
4  pounds  of  sal  soda,  and  1  gallon  of 
water.  Boil  until  the  mixture  is  per- 
fectly clear.  One  gallon  of  this  mix- 
ture is  equal  in  poisoning  properties  to 
one  gallon  of  arsenite  of  lime  or  two 
pounds  of  Paris  grreen.  However,  this 
poison  should  never  be  used  alone  with 
water,  as  it  is  certain  to  burn  the  foli- 
age. To  make  it  safe  to  use  add  one 
pound  of  freshly  slaked  lime  to  every 
quart  of  the  mixture,  so  we  might  write 
the  formula  as: 

Arsenite  of  soda 1  quart 

Stone  lime 1  pound 

W,«ter 50  gallons 

Thus  the  material  really  goes  upon  the 
plant  in  the  form  of  arsenite  of  lime. 
This  poison  is  very  cheap  and  very  ef- 
fective. It  is  often  used  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  for  spraying  potatoes.  Used 
with  Bordeaux,  there  is  always  enough 
excess  of  lime  in  the  Bordeaux  to  unite 
with  the  arsenite  of  soda  to  make  it  a 
safe  spray.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
pour  a  quart  of  the  stock  solution  of 
arsenite  of  soda  into  50  gallons  of  Bor- 
deaux and  go  ahead. 

Paris  green  is  such  a  well-known  poi- 
son that  it  hardly  seems  necessary  to 
say  much  about  it.  It  is  used  at  the 
rate  of  about  ^  pound  to  50  gallons  of 
water,  or  if  used  dry  it  may  be  mixed 
1  pound  to  50  pounds  of  air  slaked  lime. 
When  used  as  a  spray  it  is  always  best 
to  add  a  couple  of  pounds  of  freshly 
slaked  lime  to  every  pound  of  Paris 
green.  This  will  act  as  an  insurance 
against  burning  the  foliage. 

CUT- WORM    BArr. 

The  following  mixture  will  be  found 
efficient  against  cut-worms:  15  to  20 
pounds  of  bran;  10  pounds  of  middlings; 
3  pounds  of  white  arsenic;  1  gallon  of 
cheap  molasses.  Mix  thoroughly  and 
add  Just  enough  water  to  allow  of  mold- 
ing into  small  balls.     Put  these  under 


^   THE  RAINY  SEASON    ^ 

P  CONQUERED  BY  *( 

THE  TOWER  SYSTEM  * 
CORN  CULTURE 

Tower  Cultivators  went  into  the  fields 
three  days  earlier  than   the   shovels 
after  a  rain.    Earlier  maturity  of  the 
com  was  the  result. 
V.  H.  Peck.  Hull,  111.. writes: 

"We  can  use  surface  cultivators  after  a 
rain  three  days  sooner  than  a  shovel  plow 
and  do  a  better  Job." 
H.  L.  Chapman,  Jerseyville,  111.,  writes : 

'It  was  a  wet  season— with  your  two- 
row  Tower  Cultivator;  com  had  only  3 
plowinffs,  but  was  remaricably  clean." 
'  Adams  Co.  Asrric.  Extension  Ass'n,  De- 
catur, Ind.,  reports:  — "Tower  Cultivator 
irreatly  increased  the  yield  of  com  per 
acre,  even  in  an  extremdy  wet  season.'' 


Spares  All  ICom  Roots 


TWw Cwa  BMla  wHhIa  rH*hckM«rtt*l 

Each  of  the  following  extensive  eom 
farms 'of  Illinois  use  25  lo  60  Tower  Culti- 
vators: 111.  Cannintr  Co.  and  Hoopeston 
Canning  Co.,  both  of  Hoopeston,  111.;  Iro- 
quois Canninir  Co.,  Onanra,  111.:  Bloominir- 
ton  Canning  Co.,  Bloominirton.  Ul.;  Chenoa 
Canning  Co..  Chenoa,  111.;  LeRoy  Canning 
Co.,  Uerey,  111.— because  they  have  proved 
the  best. 

Many  thousands  Of  farmers  of  the  coun- 
try use  the  "Tower"  exclusively.  Nearly 
every  grower  of  Seed  Com  uses  the  Tower 
System  because  it  is  proved  the  best  known. 

Reader,  be  sure  your  Cultivator  this 
season  has  the  name  'TOWER'*  on  the 
tonirue.    Write  us  for  flr««  literature. 


J.  D.  TOWER  &  SONS  CO. 

88t]i  Avenne,       MeiHioU,  IDinois. 

(Origisal  ■saafacfws  si  Sarfscs  C  JBfatft.) 


TPVERYman  who  has  any  idea 

■■-'  of  buyine  a  Kerosene  or  Gasoline 
Engine  Bnoula  have  this  book. 

Discusses  differsnt  types  of  enfftnes; 
how  constructed  a  how  opscated :  how 
cylinders  and  other  parts  shoold  bs 
made  to  give  sreatast  efficiency. 

It  has  talcca  M  ycm  of  ca«ia«  b«nd. 
ug  czpcrlcsMc  lor  me  to  Icara  tli« 
laetBlatlUa  book.   Yours  for  ths  aakinc. 

My  1916  Model  Enflrtnes  are  ths  craatest 
value  I  have  ever  offered.    All  sizes  poll  from 
80  to  S0%  over  factory  rattaiflr. 
_WITTE  Enarlnes— built  by  experts.    Frcc 
Trlal-EMyXcrMB.  ^^ 

ED.  I.  WnTE,  W^m  DMSINE  WOIKS. 
tMieaUand  Averae.  Eaasas  017.  Ms. 

SSUEiMlrc  BIdf..  Pltlsbvfii.  r>* 


Onlyn24§perH.P. 

THIS  ENGINE 


BviH  »nd  giiar*Dte«d  by  th«  hirtMt  prodvMn  eC  terai  MfiDM 
— vimpla,  dunMa,  powerful— f oar  erel*.  aaciloa  t—i,  Biak* 
»nd  brMk  ifaltion— evary  p«rt  iBtarch*Bg«*U*— thily  tMta'. 
OnwAnUad  to  Savalop  Mated  H.  t, 

SAVES  FUEL.  TIME,  LABOR,  MONBY 
8  Horsepower  Detroit  only  |M.78 

Can  yrni  b««t  that  t  Wrila  tor  big  illoatratad  &«!■•  book  t«-4ar. 
Full  Line  Detroit  Enrines  I H  horsopower  up 
DET1UNT  ONOIE  WOUS        m  Mnsi  Am.  mMI.  I 


FMly  It  Ont  Wat  My  YMd  pr^ve^EdibSrcrow 

der  Peas.    GrvateAt  yielder  and  best  eating  pea  nown 
Cboice  recleaned  seed  for   next  thirty  days,  flS5  per 
basheL  F.O.B.  bags  free.  Also  three  good  farms  direct  to 
buyers.  Marcus  Joeelyn,  Forest  Home  Farm.Bdea.Md. 


s  Kelly'sTPEE 


Tba  aiad  Tbat  "Saba  OmS.**  Ttm  *o 

Kain«>— Pr»«  from  rXiaaaa.     Appla,  Piar, 
Paach,  Plain.  Cbarry  and  Qnlaoa  Traaa, 
alto  Small  Pmita  and  OmamanteU  ahipy 
_^^  pad  diract  to  your   orchard   at  Grower*' 

'"••••    ••  yaara'  axparlenea  In  frowing  traaa  anablat  n* 

•0  prodara  (raarantaad  itwk  at  a  low  eoat.  Wrfta  for  cat- 
alog. Eallr  araa.,  Wbolaaala  Rvraarlaa,  lU  Bata  8I~ 
OsMvOJa.  I.  T.  To«-n  aarar  ragrat  rltialfrs  Kdly  Traaa. 


t^hingles  or  'place  near  the  plants.  Or 
no  water  is  added  and  the-  mixture  is 
scattered  broadcast  over  the  flel^  or 
garden  where  the  cut-worms  are  trouble- 
some. Needless  to  say  one  should  be 
rareful  to  keep  the  poison  out  of  reach 
01  poultry. 


The  Young  Man  and  Fruit  Growing 

MARTIN    KINO,    JB. 

The  young  man  who  takes  up  fruit 
growing  as  a  profession  should  possess 
energy,  patience  and  good  judgment,  in 
addition  te  a  real  love  for  trees  and 
plants.  The  work  is  hard.  Fruit  tree 
and  small  fruit  plantings  require  good 
t  are  in  order  to  produce  profitable  crops. 
Spraying,   pruning,   cultivating,   fertiliz- 


the  question,  a  careful  'study  of  books 
on  fruit  growing,  bulletins  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  state 
agricultural  experiment  stations  should 
be  made.  Horticultural  societies  hold 
their  sessions  usually  during  the  winter 
months  and  a  fund  of  information  and 
practical  advice  may  be  obtained  by  at- 
tending these  conferences.  The  knowl- 
edge gained  may  be  put  to  a  practical 
test  on  the  farm  by  making  small  plant- 
ings to  start,  and  increasing  the  acreage 
as  one  acquires  a  more  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  work. 

There  is  a  good  profit  In  the  fruit 
growing  business,  properly  conducted. 
Many  orchardlsts  have  grown  rich  in  a 
fow  years  out  of  the  returns  from  their 
trees.  The  demand  for  high  quality  fruit. 


ing— all  must  be  done  at  the  proper  !  both  preserved  and  fresh,  is  growing  at 
time,  no -matter  what  the  weather,  and  |  a  greater  rate  than  the  increase  in  our 
it  requires  a  live  man  who  is  not  afraid  population  would  seem  to  warrant  due. 
of  cold  and  wet  to  meet  the  emergen-  no  doubt,  to  the  modern  belief  that  a 
rie&  that  arise  on  a  fruit  farm.  '  larger  fruit  diet  is  more  healthful  and 

Oftentimes  one  has  to  wait  for  years ,  to  tlie  large  proportion  of  immigrants 
before  the  results  of  long,  patient  toil  from  the  fruit  loving  peoples  of  south- 
:>nd  planning  are  obtained.  A  Northern  ern  Europe.  Then,  too.  thousands  of 
Spy  apple  orchard,  for  Instance,  will  not  large  orchard  trees  are  being  neglected 
hear  a  profitable  crop  within  eight  or  •  through  the  ignorance  or  shiftlessness 
ten  years  from  date  of  planting.  Peaches,  I  of  their  owners,  and  thousands  more  are 
the  earliest  bearing  kind  of  fruit  trees.  |  being  planted  every  year  that  are  not 
will  not  fruit  within  three  years  from  '  cared  for,  or  that  are  not  adapted  to  the 
l.lanting.  Even  strawberries,  the  quick- 1  soil  and  climate,  and  consequently  will 
(St  to  come  into  bearing  of  all  fruits,  never  produce  fruit  on  any  account.  The 
Inquire  one  season  to  get  a  start  in  the  natural  conclusion  from  these  facts  is 
ground  before  fruiting.  In  addition  to  that  there  will  be  even  greater  profits 
'hlH,  the  patience  of  the  fruit  grower  is  '  in  well  kept  fruit  plantings  in  the  com- 
often  put  to  a  severe  test  when  he  has   ing  years. 


fine  crop  ready  to  pick,  only  to  find 


To   the   real    lover   of    nature   and   of 


tliat  the  big  markets  are  over  supplied  I  plant  life,  fruit  growing  is  a  most  de- 
iiid  that  because  of  Imperfect  methods  light ful  occupation.  The  open  country 
(>•:  distribution,  the  whole  crop  must  in  which  to  work,  and  the  health  and 
I'trish  on  his  hands.  Then,  too.  hard  vigor  it  imparts  to  the  body,  the  mys- 
fieezlng  weather  at  just  the  time  when  tery  of  bud  and  leaf  and  twig,  the  nature 
the  fruit  buds  are  the  tenderest.  insect  and  properties  of  soils,  the  life  habits  of 
pests  and  fungous  diseases,  hail  storms,  I  destructive  pests  and  the  methods  of 
'  vclones  and  heavy  winds,  come  and  un-  ■  controlling  and  exterminating  them,  the 
do  the  work,  care  ftpd  planning  of  J  adaptability  of  varieties  to  different  sec- 
m6nflW.'*rruit Rowing,  therefore,  is  no  |  tlons,  the  discoveries  of  the  great  monk. 
I-rofessIon  for  the  young  man  who  can-  Mendel,  concerning  the  laws  of  heredity 
not  meet  these  losses  courageously  and  and  their  application  to  budded  and 
look  forward  patiently  to  some  future  '  grafted  fruit  trees,  the  study  of  markets 
liaryest.  and  methods  of  distribution,  the  educa- 

Good    judgment    comes    into    play    In   tion  of  men  and  women  to  the  value  of 
*  \  ery   phase   of  the   business.     A  good   a  more  selected  and  extensive  fruit  diet 


site  for  the  orchard  or  small  fruit  plant- 
ing must  be  selected.    Varieties  must  be 
selected  that  are  adapted  to  the  soil  and 
<limate   of  the   section.     Account   must 
l>e  taken,  too,  of  the  market  to  be  ex- 
ploited.    For  instance,  it  would  be  folly 
to  plant    Baldwin   apple  trees   in   some 
parts  of  the  South,   although   It   is  the 
leading   market   variety    in    New   York. 
Or  again,  an  early  summer  apple   that 
cannot  be  shipped  long  distances  might 
do  very  well  at  RIdgewood  or  Montvale, 
N.  J.,  within  a  short  ride  of  New  York 
City,    and    the    fruit    bring   a    splendid 
profit,   while   at   the  same  time  a   like 
orchard   600   miles  from   market   would 
^^  a  complete   failure.     One  cannot  be 
too  visionary  and  survive  the  fruit  grow- 
ing profession,  unless  backed  by  ample 
capital;  and  yet  the  very  nature  of  the 
business  requires  that  one  be  not  afraid 
to   venture    where   there   Is  more   than 
ordinary  business  risks.     Plans  must  be 
carefully    laid    and    fine   judgment   used 
•n  arranglngtthe  succession  and  diversity 
of  fruit  crops,  so  that  a  severe  loss  on 
one  crop  or  one  season  may  be  met  and 
overcome  by  a  good,   substantial   profit 
on    some   other    crop.      If    the    peaches 
^I'oil  on  the  trees^for  want  of  a  market. 
^  profit  of  $200  per  acre  on  the  apples 
^^i\  strawberries  will  more  than  cover 
*he  logg. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  fruit  grow- 
'"R  can  beet  be  obtained  by  a  course  in 
•horticulture  at  some  good  university. 
^t^d  this  training  supplemented  by  prac- 
J'al  experience  on  an  up-to-date  fruit 
arm.     Where  such  a  course  is  oqt  of 


the  joy  and  wonder  of  taking  a  natural 
crab  apple  tree  root  and  grafting  on  it 
a  branch  from  a  select  variety  like 
Mcintosh  or  the  luscious  Spy  or  Deli- 
cious, then  to  see  this  waxed  and  ap- 
parently lifeless  thing  start  its  tender 
shoot  In  the  springtime,  see  It  increase 
in  size  with  each  succeeding  season  until 
it  becomes  a  grown-up  tree  and  to  behold 
at  length  the  baskets  of  enticing  apples 
with  their  blending  of  color  and  fra- 
grance and  their  luscious,  delightful 
flavor — all  these  together  make  up  the 
joy  of  the  fruit  grower's  profession  and 
(ontrlbute  in  an  Immeasurable  degree  to 
the  broadening  and  deepening  of  his 
spiritual  life. 
New  York. 


Pruning  Red  Currants 
It  is  usually  claimed  that  the  red  cur- 
rant bears  Its  best  crop  when  the  wood 
is  three  to  five  years  old.  With  us.  at 
five  years  of  age  the  bushes  made  their 
highest  yield.  Up  to  that  time  we  give 
no  pruning.  From  the  sixth  year  on  we 
thin  out  the  old  wood,  a  shoot  here  and 
there,  leaving  seven  or  eight  strong 
canes  if  the  bushes  have  sufficient  space, 
say  6  feet  by  5  feet,  permitting  a  new 
cane  to  come  in  to  replace  an  old  one. 
From  this  time  on  a  couple  of  the  out- 
side canes,  those  which  lop  on  the 
ground,  are  removed  annually,  ff  too 
many  new  shoots  start,  they  are  cut  out 
to  two;  otherwise  the  bush  will  become 
too  thick.  Keep  the  plant  as  a  bush,  not 
as  a  tree.  It  Is  much  longer  lived  and 
easier   renewed.— 8.  P.,   New  York. 


Don't  Pot  Your  Trees 


SpudcMlug  holes,  like  pots, 
confine  anc)  cramp  the  roots. 
Set  your  trees  out  in  blasted 
holes.  Stop  the  big  percentage 
of  early  losses.  Make  them 
grow  sturdy,  hearty  and  fast. 
Cash  in  on  your  investment 
quicker  by  getting  earlier 
yields. 


'^^dJhLyr.'k' 


lUPDNi: 

Red  Cross  Farm  Powder 


Drawn  /ro  m  actual  photo .  — Notr  marked  diftrenet 
in  iroutk  betuetn  tree  planted  xn  Uasttd  SoU  »nd 
tree  planted  in  spade-dut  kole. 


Practical  Proofs 

E.  J.  Babkbb,  B«ech  Bluff.  Tenn.: 
says:  "I  would  not  Mt  trees  with- 
out finst  Bubeoiling  with  explosives, 
even  if  it  cost  four  times  the 
amount." 

J.  C.  8atix>b,  Penna.,  says: 
"Blasted  trees  the  finest  in  the 
orchard." 

O.  C.  Lamofisld.  Calif.,  says: 
"Planted  14.000  trees  with  dvna- 
mite — advanced  value  of  land  from 
S15  to  $200  per  acre  in  less  than 
a  year." 


lightens  labor  and  inrroa.soa  profits. 

It  loosens  the  earth,  makes  Ijetter 
rootage  and  provides  increased  noiu-ishment 
for  young  trees.  It  rejuvenates  old  trees 
and  makes  them  bear. 


GET  THIS  BIG  BOOK  FREE 

Deseribes  the  use  of  Red  Cross  Farn.  Powder  for 
tree  planting,  land  clearing,  subooiling,  ditching  and 
many  other  thingH.  Tells  what  this  modern  method 
baa  done  for  hundreds  of  orohardi:»t4  and  farmers. 
Write  to-day  for  this  interesting  18i^pugo 

Handbook  of  Exploahres  No.  37 

E.  L  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &.  Co. 

liagtoB. 
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Will 


Oclawara 


^^  SPRAYERS 

^^x       riean  Biqqer  Crops 


In  thM«  days  wh»n  in*«rt  and  faoconi , 
•  •»»r  on  the  iorrMM  (prsjrinf  if  BbaolutolT  d( 
•»rj.    Thernitod  SUUii  Uo*«rBlDtnt  M  well  M  Dianj  a( 

Um  qoAhty  And  cooatructian  ii  of  Ui«  Tcrr  Wl 
9»  IMffer«ai  my  1m 

Man.  Borte  and  OAioliDe  Enicio*  Powrr.  Our  big  trr*  aaafe 
Whr.  How  and  When  to  Spray."  shows  74  itliiatraliont  of 
inaectaad  f  uncoil*  pMt*  and  ci*Mthe  remedy  forrarhalM 
•hows  oar  coanplcU  lin«  uf  tpraycri       Writ*  ior  it  today. 
tfca  BX-llTst  MaaafafVarlac  Oa..Ml  Narth 


Free  for  Testini 


barriaa  from  Jona  to  N«*i 
nava  cooataa  480  baryiai 
and  bods  on  a  ainffli 
win  brias  Uiaplanbi 
of  th«  new  CKf 
MBBt  a  rod  aqi»     . 
pat.  of  p«nmnl«l  Q 

aMd.  Send  10rtaf< ^ 

ar  not,  aa  709  pi— a.    Wnta 
ar-j  Myijij^wyiuUKi  wiUi 


-Bosc  Pear  Trees 


Itie  big  Bioosr-tnjklhg  Pnt  tor  plantets  eyet>- 
abere;  fruit  handsomr,  totti  size,  tells  tpadilv. 
Fras«r's  Tr««  Book  ulls  morr  about  thr  Bo«c 
and  other  good  Pt-urt,  Applet,  and  Peaches.  Write 
now  iot  your  cop* — free. 

SAMUEL  FRASER  NURSERY,  Inc. 
177  Main  Street  Genoseo,  N.  Y. 


NUT  TREES 

»X&T\  riKht  uitli  my  iiurdy 
Pen  liny  K  Mil  ia  grown 
grafted  Xr*^v%  and  avoid 
alfla|>|>*)intnieiit.  II«m«I« 
••■se  ralalovae  ft>ee. 
J.  F.  J(»IX 

Thr   »al   Tret>  HpMlaJkt 
Box  i*..      I.nnrastrr.  I'li. 


STRAWBERRY    PLANTS 

Wet    J*liB»on'H    Plant*   and  icrow   large,    fancy' 
^4t^aw>>errit1•.      We  giiaruutce  otir  piaiitn  t rue- t<>-n nine,  ' 
and   to  pleaiw  you.  or  your  money  n'fuuded.      Write 
to«lay  for  our  imc  i-stalog.    It's  free.     Worth  d«>llHi» 
to  you.  E.  W.  J«»liaa«B  A  Br«^  lkallak«ry,  MA. 


^trSwIlArnf  Pbntt    ^'*t<^n  Varieties  at  |2  5ft  x*r 
OliaWVVrry  rMni»     „^„)    Ui-STrlptlveraUlog  fr^t;. 

BAMIL  PKBRY,  «le*rc't*wa.  Del. 


Millions  of  Applo< 


We  have_2,500  acres  of  hardy,  well-rooted  stkI 
vigorous  trees,  budded  from 
heavy -bearing  orchard  trees. 
All  stock  f;rown  under  per- 
sonal direction  of  Orlando  and 
I  Geo.  A.  Harrison,  backed  by 
25  years' experience.  You  take 
no  chances  when  you  buy 
"Harrison  Quality." 


TREES Millions  of  Poach  \ 

Our  'Test  Peach  Orchard"  maintained  for  benefit  *^ 
of  our  patrons,  has  more  than  100 
kinds.  We  are  interested  in  300,000 
bearing  fruit  trees  in  commercial 
orchards— which  proves  our  faith 
in  fruit  growing.  Come  to  Berlin 
and  see  how  we  make  "Harrison 
Quality."  Send  for  FREE  1916 
Fruit  Guide.  Write  us  your  needa. 
S4 


F 


RUIT  TREES 


and  how  w*  IIAKB  TMBM.  Tb to  booklet  will 
lot^rest  you.  AIm>  our  |iautplileC  on  tU^WU^'V* 
IN«,     rBrNiMa.    and      »BI.ECTI«1C     of 

VABIRTIRn  Kiveti  valuable  ad%ire.  Ask  for 
these  hooks.  Men  who  have  been  PBt'lTINM  uur  TBBBM  «.  ^  mm^fl  irv  ^  «4^itf 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  verify  our  TBITB  f*  ■■•  ^«  ▼▼I*-1^X  ^  a^^l^ 
I.ABBI.  elalu).  CmnXmrSt^         C«yusak.N.Ta 


IDEMINO  HAND  «■<  POWEH  SPBAY  PUMPS p 


i9ie 

5PRAYER 

CATALOG 


TT  pays  to  be  sura  in  spraying. 
*  Don't  waste  your  time  witfi 
inferior  spra>  pumps.  Get  out  of 
spraying  all  the  good  there  is  in  it. 
You  know  spraying  is  profitable. 
You  know  it  increases   your  fruit  crop 


and  your  income,  too.   But — are 
you  sure  you  are  doing  it  the  best 
and  qaickett  way  ^     Does  your  spray  covtr 
thoroughly  .'    Is  your  pump  built  for  long, 
hard,   service.?     Have  you  a  spray  chan 
that  tells  you  just  the  right  time  and  right 
mixture  for  spraying  each  crop? 

Write  for  our  new  1916  catalog  showing  27 
interesting  vievts  of  different  types  of  hand 
and  power  sprayers.    It  is  free  on  request. 
VVith    it  we  will  give   you  a   copy  of  the 
famous  Deming  Spray  Chart,  16x22  inches 
in  size,  which  gives  authoritative  facts  on 
when  and  how  to  spray.     Write  or  use 
coupon. 

THE  DEMING  CO., 

138    Depot    St.,  Sal«m,  Ohio 
Agmnt»  Evmrywherm 


For  ten    cents   tn 
stamps    »r  coin    we 
will  include  a  copy 
of  Howard    E. 
Weed's  62- 
page     h  a  n 
hook,"  Sprays 
ing      f  OT 
Profit." 
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"PREPAREDNESS  "^ 

PREPARE  THE  FARM— FOOD  IS  THE  BEST 
AMMUNITION  MADE,  FIRST,  LAST  AND  ALWAYS 


You  have  some  Potash  in  your  soil,  why  not  release  this  Potash  and 
make  it  earn  money?  Nothing  made  will  correct  the  acidity  in  the  soil 
quicker,  better  or  cheaper  than  good  lime. 

The  new  State  Laws  were  made  for  the  protection  of  the  Farmer. 
Therefore  inspect  carefully  the  Tag  on  the  Bag  and  compare  our  guar- 
antee with  others  you  may  find. 

Limes  does  not  take  the  place  of  manure  or  fertilizers.  They  are  both 
necessary  with  scientific  farming,  but  the  day  comes  when  the  Land  is 
•our  and  you  must  use  Lime. 

Results  obtained  for  many  years  from  use  of  our  Lime  Products  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Delaware  proves  our  statements 
as  to  quality.        PREPARE— PUce  your  order  at  once. 

KNICKERBOCKER  UME  COMPANY,  1306-7  Finance  Bld|.,  Phila. 


_im\c6©©fe|aflji 


your    crof 
uld   know 


experiences 


TRUTH 


form     your    best    guide. 
Before  you  buy  lime,  ask 
(or    our    free    book    of 
UME  FACTS. 

INTERNArL  AGK'L  COKPN 

Caledonia  Marl  Branch 
885  Marine  Bank  Bldg. 
Buffalo.  N.Y. 


ii^^CALEDONIA 

MARL-LIME 


Latest  Reports 

from  Kghest  Authorities 

AdvocAlinK  r«r  of  Ilydrat^d  Llaie 

Tu  avoid  l»uj  in«  iiHelt-sa  nfusf  contained  In  un- 
rt-Hned  I.itne  and  liiinr^luneHiid  in  many  of  tlie 
cheap  HydratM.  Th?-<e  eUtPineuts  were  made 
Rt  "Feiina.  State  C'oUeije,  Institute  Wwtc"  lu 
Uecemlier  L-wt  and  were  confirmed  at  "FarmerB" 
Weelc."  beld  at  Itbuoa.  N.  Y..  thlB  month.  Buy 
WAKNER'S 


111! 


Pnrttf  goaranteed  ander  th«  state  law  and  the 
Kuarantei'd  analysis  Is  on  every  \»g.  Aak  tke 
l>e»ler  Who  Ka*wa 

CIARLE8  WARNER  COMPANY 

BcL  PIUla4cl»kU.  Pa. 


THE  GUARANTEE  UME  AND 
FERTIUZER ISPREADER 


Write  for  low- 
price  M>d 
CkUlog    ChM 


Soi'nei  or  l«t<>r  you  will 

buy  this  complete 
Spnader.  Why  not  doit? 


The  OIT  AR AMTBE  8PBE  A1>i:R  ti  the  moet  darkble 
iprredrr  ninniifartiirMl  Will  tuirt-art  evenly  or  ton  in  rowi 
Has  tlir  latr-it  iniprovriiients  All  re)(iilatir>ns  ran  b»  made  from 
srat.  inrludiiift  sliitting  rliitrh  that  tlirows  marhine  in  and  out 
i>f  ftear  Fully  equipped  with  acre-mark,  indicator,  screen,  lid. 
•eat.  neck-yoke,  double  and  sintle  trees.  WE  PiY  FREIOHT. 
A  real  dependable  spreader. 

THK  GUARANTEE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dvpt.  0-54I.     Baltimore,  Md. 


•    A  booklet  explaining  wbjr   Limestone  Is 

•    the  beat  and  moot  economical  (orm  of  Lime  I 

I    to  „M«— wliy  it  should  be  used— to  Increaae  I 

•arnlDgs  on  the  farm—                     | 

I              HlCNT  FBEB  UPON  RF>QUKST  , 

I                    CELEBRATED  | 

I     WHITE  MARSH  LIMESTONE  , 

I                HiRheat  Quality,  l-owert  Price  | 

BMoni mended  by  Agricultural  Experiment  | 


I 


I    iiHitotis.    Full  Information  an  to  moat  eco-  | 

nomtcal  way  to  parchaae.  • 

B.  J.  I^A  VIMO  *  CO.  I 

I    4T.->  Ballitt  Bldg.  Phlladalplita  • 


HIGH  GRADE 

FERTILIZERS 

FOR  ALL  CROPS 

Special  Formulas  for  Each  Crop 

48  years  of  practical  experience  devoted 
to  the  development  ol  the  best  formulas 
for  different  crops.  Agents  ivanted  in  un- 
occupied territory.     Write 

I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SON  CO. 

EatablUhed  1868  PHILADELPHIA 


ASK 


AA 


our     sales 
office  near- 
est  you   for 
prices        and 
terms  on  fertil- 
izers adapted  to 
your  soil  and  crops.      '••^' 
Sand  for  Boohtmt  -  Frm» 

The    American    Affrical* 
taral  Chemical  Co. 

New  Yorli.  Baltimora.  PkU- 
adelphia.  Baffato,  Cla- 
cinaati,  Clcrdaad. 
Dctzoit,«tc 


^Avavfic*  Beanty,  Bovee,  Carman.  CohMer  Coin, 

Tw tm\ WCa  Knormoufl. Giant  H ustler  Hebron .  1  -onic- 

'  feUow  Mtirphy.  HUr  Mountain.  No-Bttaht.  Noroton. 

RaMcb     85  Kinda.     C.  W.  P*r4.  Flsliera.  If.  T. 


Soils  and  Field  Crops 


Conducted  by  A.  E.  GRANTHAM 


In  this  department  will  he  anawered  qneations  relating  to  soils  and  their  imppoTeraent,  Add  emps  and  'i,,. 
u»e  of  lime.  UueMtions  should  be  addrensed  to  the  "Soils  and  Field  Crops"  department,  care  of  The  Practi.  m 
Farmer,  Pniladelphla,  l^a. 


Inoculation  for  Alfalfa 

Inoculation  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
insure  successful  results  in  growing  al- 
falfa in  the  Eastern  States.  The  lime 
prepares  the  soil  for  the  development 
of  the  bacteria  which  form  the  nodules 
on  the  roots  of  the  plants.  These  bac- 
teria aid  the  plant  in  securing  its  nitro- 
gen from  the  air.  Most,  if  not  all,  east- 
ern soils  require  inoculation,  as  the  bac- 
teria common  to  alfalfa  are  not  found 
on  the  cultivated  clovers.  Repeated  ex- 
periments and  demonstrations  have 
shown  that  it  is  useless  to  expect  good 
results  with  alfalfa  without  inoculation, 
li  is  only  where  land  has  been  heavily 
manured  or  fertilized  that  the  efTect  of 
inoculation  has  not  been  so  marked.  In 
Delaware  co-operative  tests  on  a  large 
number  of  farms  showed  that  the  growth 
of  alfalfa  was  increased  more  by  inocu- 
lation than  by  fertilizers,  although  the 
combination  of  both  gave  the  maximum 
yields. 

The    inoculation    may    be    introduced 
through  the  use  of  commercial  cultures, 
or  through  soil   from  a  field  where  al- 
falfa has  been  well  established,  as  indi- 
cated  by  the  presence   of   tubercles  on 
the    roots    of    the    plant.      Inoculation 
through  commercial  cultures  is  the  more 
desirable  method,  especially  where  large 
acreages  are  to  be  sown.  Likewise,  there 
is  more   or  less  danger   of   introducing 
weeds    and    plant   diseases   through   the 
soil-transfer  method.  I  have  known  such 
weeds  as  garlic  to  be  introduced  in  this 
way.     It  is  possible  that  alfalfa  disease 
organisms  might  be  spread  in  the  same 
manner.    Other  than  this,  the  use  of  soil 
for    inoculating    purposes    involves   con- 
siderable labor.     Where  commercial  cul- 
tures are  used,  care  should  be  taken  to 
follow  the  directions  which  accompany 
the    material.      Excellent    results    have 
been   secured   from  the  use  of  the   pre- 
pared   cultures.      The    important    points 
to  note  are  whether  they  are  fresh  and 
whether  the  directions  for  use  are  care- 
fully   followed.     The   cultures   are   first 
diluted   with  water  and  sprinkled   over 
the  seed.     It  is  well  to  keep  stirring  the 
seed,  so   that   the  whole   mass  may    be- 
come  thoroughly   moistened.      No   more 
of  the  solution  should  be  used  than  will 
moisten  the  seed.     Then  spread  out  to 
dry  in  a  shady  place.     A  well  ventilated 
barn    floor    is    an    excellent    place    for 
treating  and.  drying  the  seed.     As  soon 
as  the  seed  is  dry  it  may  be  sown.     In 
no  case  should  the  treated  seed  be  left 
unsown   for  a  ^number  of  days.     Hence 
it  Is  best  to  treat  the  seed  the  day  it  is 
sown,  as  it  will  dry  in  a  few  minutes. 
If  the  seed  Is  \o  be  sown  broadcast,  for 
example,  with  a  wheelbarrow  seeder,  it 
is  best  to  choose  a  cloudy  day.     If  the 
day  is  bright  the  harrow  should  follow 
the  seeder  immediately. 

If  the  soil  transfer  method  is  used 
care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  soil 
comes  from  a  field  where  the  alfalfa  is 
vigorous  and  is  a  full  stand,  as  under 
these  conditions  weeds  are  less  likely 
to  be  found.  Not  less  than  200  pounds 
of  soil  should  be  used  to  inoculate  an 
acre.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  spread- 
ing of  the  soil,  the  200  pounds  should 
be  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  soil 
from  the  field  which  is  to  be  sown.  Of 
course,  where  the  inoculated  soil  can 
be  secured  in  quantity  near  by  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  mix.  In  this  case 
use  about  400  pounds  per  acre,  so  as  to 
insure  even  distribution.  This  quantity 
of  soil,  If  well  pulverised,  may  be  put 


through  the  fertilizer  compartment  of 
a  grain  drill,  or  through  a  lime  dis 
tributor.  If  a  drill  is  not  available  the 
soil  may  be  sown  broadcast.  In  any 
case  it  should  be  harrowed  in  at  once, 
ae  the  direct  rays  of  sunshine  have  an 
injurious  effect  on  the  bacteria.  Tlie 
soil  should  be.  taken  from  a  field  where 
the  plants  exhibit  evidence  of  thorough 
inoculation.  That  is,  the  plants  should 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  tubercles  on 
the  roots  to  show  the  healthful  activity 
Ol'  the  bacteria  present. 

Scalping  the  soil  along  the  edge  of  the 
alfalfa  field  to  the  depth  of  4  to  6  inches 
will  "give  the  best  grade  of  soil  for  in- 
oculation. This  will  disturb  the  croi) 
but  slightly,  as  several  hundred  pounds 
may  be  taken  in  a  very  small  space. 

Inoculation  will  bring  the  best  results 
only  when  the  soil  is  thoroughly  limed 
and  supplied  with  a  stock  of  organii 
matter  and  mineral  fertilizers,  as  has 
been  explained  above  and  in  preceding 
articles  on  alfalfa  in  The  Practical 
Farmer.  In  another  issue  we  shall  dis 
cuss  the  details  of  seeding. 


Start  Cabbage  Seedlings  in 
Sandy  Soil 
Experiments  carried  on  by  ProfesBor 
C.  E.  Myers,  of  the  Department  of  Horti 
culture  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege to  determine  the  effect  of  different 
soils  on  the  root  development  of  cal)- 
bage  seedlings  show  that  the  best  re- 
sults are  obtained  when  sand  composes 
the  greater  part  of  the  seedbed.  The 
roots  will  thus  be  stimulated  and  the 
tops  held  back  in  the  early  stages  of 
plant  development.  Plants  thus  treated 
come  along  evenly  and  uniformly  when 
they  are  transplanted  into  a  fertile  soil 
Such  soil  should  be  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  sand,  loam  and  well-rotted  ma 
nure.  The  experiments  at  State  Collt-Kf 
indicate  that  plants  set  two  or  more 
inches  apart  in  the  flats  at  the  first 
transplanting  will  mature  earlier  thau 
those  planted  more  closely. 


Queries  Answered 

Treatlkifr     Nt*i«     l^and. — J.     B.     B.,    Vir 

arlnin,   writes:  '"I  own  a  dairy  farm  In  Mmy 
laud,   from  wbirh  the  large,  original  timher 
m«>8tly  oak — ba»  Just  been  cut.     The  aawimr 
was   located    on    the   place,    and    In    aeilhit:   I 

reserved  the  young  growth  and   the  lap-w I 

I  am  selling  the  Ian-wood  to  the  ueighborli ' 

f:irmerM,  and  flna  they  are  cleaning  <li'' 
ground  of  pretty  much  everything  that  "  i" 
bum.  To  get  this  boundary  converted  Inii' 
pasture  for  my  dairy  stock,  and  rid  tl>'' 
ground  of  Rtumps,  is  the  problem  I  want  yni 
t<i  help  me  aolve.  I  must,  however.  coomI'I'I 
the  coHt.  There  are  con8lderal)le  loose  stoin- 
on  the  ground,  and  here  and  there  a  wet  s|>"t 
but  I  think  sunlight  and  air  will  very  hm) 
terlally  dry  it  out  Jind  save  me  a  c<<n 
siderable  amount  of  expenaive  draining.  Wi^i' 
metlxtd  would  you  advlne  me  to  puraoc  '" 
get  it  In  graas  after  the  brush  has  b<'>>» 
burned  off?  How  Hoon  after  cuttlnc  "i*^ 
trees  may  the  stumps  be  economically  Dl<'^^" 
out  with  dynamite  or  pulled  up  witli  a  atumi' 
puller?  Which  method  do  you  conalder  'li'' 
cheaper?  I  have  l>een  told  that  graaa  sc.'<l 
aowed  broadcast  on  top  of  a  March  or  !:>"' 
spring  snow  will  take  root  almoHt  as  well  ii" 
If  harrowed  In.  Is  this  true?  Anv  advice  "i 
suggestion/*  you  may  be  able  to  give  me  '^i" 
be    appreciated." 

The   most   economical    plan    is   to    it 

tempt  to  put  the  land  down  to  grass  :>' 

once.     To    this   end   all    brush,    rubbi^^h 

and    even    dry    leaves    on    the    groim'^ 

should  be  burned.     If  the  large  stuni|)> 

are   not   too    numerous,    and    the   small 

ones    have   been    cut    near    the    ground 

the  grass  and  clover  seed  may  be  sown 

early  In  March  and  covered  with  a  dlsl< 

harrow.     Of   course,   if  the   stumps  n"' 

very   thick,   or   have  been   cut   high,   i' 

will  be  impossible  to  get  over  the  Ian' 

with  a  harrow.     In  the  latter  case  th'' 

seed  may  be  sown  somewhat  earlier  an  ' 

the  action  of  the  frost  and  early  sprint' 

rains  will  aid  in  covering  them.     If  ♦'"' 


land  is  very  acid  it  would  be  well  to 
apply  broadcast  one  ton  of  quick  lime 
per  acre  some  days  before  seeding.  For 
the  first  year  or  two  the  sprouts  from 
the  stumps  should  be  removed  in  July 
or  August.  This  will  hasten  the  decay 
of  the  stumps  which  may  then  be  more 
easily  removed  later.  If  one  can  get  a 
fair  stand  of  grass  and  clover  it  will 
not  be  many  years  before  the  stumps 
will  rot  out,  or,  at  any  rate,  be  of  little 
trouble  in  a  pasture.  Small  stumps  may 
be  economically  removed  with  a  stump 
puller,  while  the  large  ones  will  prob- 
ably require  the  use  of  dynamite. 


Bermuda  Graaa. — A.  D.  B.,  Tennessee, 
writes:  "My  land  Is  what  is  called  here  free- 
stone land.  The  soil  is  loose  and  mellow, 
tilled  with  coarse  gravel  and  stones.  The 
subsoil  is  a  hard  clay,  full  of  coarse  gravel 
and  retains  moisture  well.  The  farm  is 
hilly.  One  long  hill  has  t>een  In  cultivation 
for  15  years  and  has  never  been  seeded  down. 
The  land  seems  very  well  adapted  to  most 
kinds  of  grasses,  jnd  better  adapted  to 
sassafras  brush  than  anything  else.  I  had 
thought  of  bringing  the  land  to  a  t>etter  state 
Ol  cultivation  by  sowing  legumes,  but  I  find 
that  while  I  am  preparing  the  soil  and  get- 
ting the  crop  started  there  comes  a  heavy 
rain  and  washes  the  soil  badly.  Then  I  hnd 
that  the  more  I  cultivate  the  better  the  sassa- 
fras thrives,  and  if  I  seed  down  abd  keep 
them  cut  they  will  soon  dlHuppear.  So  I 
have  concluded  to  seed  down  permanently.  1 
think  of  sowing  either  rye  or  oats  and  a 
mixture  of  timothy,  red  top.  or  orchard  grass, 
alsike  clover  and  one  pound  of  Bermuda 
grass  per  acre.  I  should  like  to  know  In  par- 
ticular about  the  nature  and  qualities  of  Ber- 
muda grass  and  the  time  and  preparation 
for  sowing." 

Bermuda  grass  is  a  perennial,  lasting 
from  year  to  year,  and  makes  one  of 
the  most  excellent  soil  binders  for  the 
Southern  States.  The  plant  covers  the 
ground  closely  and  in  that  way  prevents 
the  washing  of  the  soil.  It  tends  to 
crowd  out  the  other  grasses  or  plants 
where  it  grows.  Bermuda  is  l)est  sown 
in  the  spring.  Generally  5  pounds  of 
seed  are  used  per  acre.  You  should  have 
but  little  dlfl^culty  in  getting  Bermuda 
started  by  sowing  it  in  a  mixture  such 
as  you  have  mentioned.  It  would  be  best 
to  sow  the  oats  rather  thinly,  not  more 
than  6  pecks  per  acre.  Bermuda  grass 
makes  an  excellent  pasture  bvit  should  be 
rather  closely  grazed,  as  the  mature 
stems  become  rather  wiry  and  tough. 
The  yields  of  hay  range  from  1  to  3 
tons  per  acre.  The  Bermuda  hay  is  said 
to  be  of  the  same  feeding  value  as  tim- 
othy for  horses  or  for  dairy  cattle. 


To  Meaaare  Hay — H.  F..  Pennsylvania, 
writes :  "IMease  give  rule  to  determine  the 
number  of  tons  of  hay  In  a  mow  or  stack." 

To  find  the  tons  of  hay  in  a  mow  or 

stack,  multiply  the  length,  breadth  and 

height  and   divide   the  result   by   about 

500  for  loose  hay,  or  450  to  460  if  it  is 

packed  tight. 


Har  <i«ery. — J.  8.,  Pennsylvania,  writes: 
"1  wish  to  sow  some  crop  this  spring  to  cut 
for  hay  and  follow  on  the  same  ground  with 
wheat  and  grass.  I  was  thinking  of  sowing 
cow^pesK.  ofltH  and  barley  mixed.  Mow  about 
soy  beans  alone,  and  will  they  make  a  sec- 
ond growth  If  the  first  crop  Is  gotten  off  in 
time.'  I  want  the  bav  for  norses  and  cattle. 
i  would  be  very  glad  to  have  your  sugges- 
tions. I  Intend  to  apply  about  one  ton  of 
ground   limestone   per   acre." 

The  soy  beans  will  make  an  excellent 
hay  for  all  kinds  of  stock  and  the  crop 
«Bn  be  removed  in  time  to  sow  to  wheat 
Soy  beans  will  not  make  a  second 
growth  if  cut  after  the  pods  begin  to 
form.  The  land,  after  the  beans  have 
been  removed,  may  be  disked  and  made 
ready  for  wheat  with  little  expense. 
Sow  the  beans  with  a  grain  drill  at  the 
rate  of  six  pecks  per  acre,  on  well  pre- 
pared land  about  the  first  week  in  June 
in  your  locality.  Be  sure  to  inoculate 
the  seed.  Sown  in  this  manner  the  beans 
require  no  cultivation  and  may  be  cut 
for  hay  when  the  pods  are  about  half 
filled.  Get  the  Wilson  or  Ito  San  variety 
of  soy  beans,  if  possible.  Another  crop 
which  may  be  used  to  excellent  advan- 
tage under  your  conditions  is  a  mixture 
of  Canada  peas  and  oats,  about  \yu 
bushels  of  each,  sown  as  early  as  the 
land  can  be  prepared.  This  crop  may  be 
removed  Just  as  the  oats  are  in  the 
"liougb"  stage.     This  crop  will  come  off 


about  the  first  week  in  July.     In  this 

case  the  land  after  the  peas  and  oats 

will   have  to  be  plowed  and  fitted  for 
wheat. 

Phosphoric  Add.  —  M.  L.  Y.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, writes:  "I  had  a  field  of  wheat  last 
year  that  produced  a  good  crop,  but  there 
were  many  small,  shrivelled  grains.  Do  you 
think  this  was  due  to  the  shortage  of  phos- 
phoric acid?  What  Is  the  difference  in  the 
fertilizing  value  between  raw  rock  and  acid 
phosphate?" 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  shrivelled 
grains  were  caused  by  a  lack  of  plant 
food,  particularly  phosphoric  acid.  The 
lack  of  the  mineral  elements  of  plant 
food,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  will 
generally   be  observed  in  the  slowness 


of  the  grain  to  ripen  and  in  the  under- 
sized kernels.  In  most  cases  phosphoric 
acid  plays  a  large  part  in  developing 
plump  kernels.  There  are  other  causes 
that  may  account  for  shrivelled  grain, 
such  as  plant  diseases,  yet,  if  the  wheat 
is  properly  fed,  that  Is,  with  a  balanced 
ration,  little  trouble  may  be  expected 
from  disease.  Very  late  seeding  in 
some  cases  may  result  in  shrivelled 
grain. 

The  difference  between  raw  rock  and 
acid  phosphate  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  latter  is  raw  rock  that  has  been 
treated  (acidulated)  with  equal  parts  of 
sulphuric    acid    (oil    of    vitriol).      This 


process  renders  the  phosphoric  acid  di- 
rectly available  for  the  plant.  Raw  rock 
is  not  available  to  plants  until  it  is 
mixed  with  decaying  manure  or  other 
organic  matter  in  the  soil  for  some  time. 
Then  it  is  gradually  reduced  to  a  con- 
dition that  makes  it  usable  in  some  de- 
gree by  the  plants.  However,  this  pro- 
cess is  slow  and  large  results  should 
not  be  expected  the  first  season.  Raw 
rock  contains  about  28  per  cent,  phos- 
phoric acid,  unavailable:  the  acid  phos- 
phate contains  about  14  per  cent,  phos- 
phoric acid,  nearly  all  of  which  is  avail- 
able, and  ready  for  the  plant  to  use 
Immediately. 
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John  Deere  Corn  Planter 

The  Accurate  ''Natural  Drop"  Planter 

ACCURATE— iMcauM   It   haa  tha  *'Natural-Scl«c. 
tion"    drop — an    Improvamant    ovar    all    other 
■nathoda* 

Kamala  do  not  have  to  bo  tippad  on  adf*  to  enter 
tho  cella.  Surface  of  hoppor  bottom  and  openincs 
to  seed  calla  aro  oblique,  or  aloping.  The  kernels 
naturally  ntove  toward  and  fill  tho  cells. 

A  full — ▼ariable  drop  planter.  Planta  two,  thre* 
or  four  IcerneU  as  desired — all  jrou  do  to  change  num- 
ber in  the  hill  ia  to  ntovo  foot  lever. 

Drilling  dlstancea  varied,  and  change  from  hilling 
to  drilling  or  back  to  hilling  made  juat  aa  oasily. 

All  com  plates  for  thia  planter  have  18  cells.    There- 
fore, the  same  drilling  distance*  are  obtained  with  one 
plate  as  can  be  secured  on  other  planters  that  requiro 
I,  #.  12  and  1«  cell  pUtes. 

The  gears  are  always  in  meeh  and  can  be  shifted  at 
any  time  (even  when  in  operation)  to  change  drop  or 
drilling  distances. 

Investigate  the  John  Deere  tip-over  hoppers,  quick 
detachable  furrow  openers,  underhung  reel  and  disc 
marker  without  rope. 

Writs  for  frss  booklet.  "More  and  Better  Com.'* 


John  Deere  Syracuse  Plows 

The  Plows  with  Perfect  Fitting  Part* 

SYRACUSE  chilled  sharea  fit  perfectly— extra  sha> 
go  on  easily,  a  smooth  Joint  la  formed  between 
abare  and  moldboard  and  share  draws  up  snugly  to 
its  place. 

Write  us  for  free  literature  on  the  1361  seriea — 
chilled  plows  that  work  %reU  in  aandy  and  gravelly 
aoils  as  well  as  in  loam.  Tut^  sod  perfectly  and  pul- 
verize well  in  stubble  land. 

Also  the  1878  aeries,  a  complete  line  of  left  hand, 
cast  beam  chilled  plows;  the  501  series,  sloping  land- 
aide  chilled  plows  and  the  IC  series,  hillside  plowe, 
light  weight  end  clean  turning. 
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John  Deere  Two- Way  Plow 

Steel  Frame— Patent  Auto  Foot  Frame>Shif t 

HIGHLY  practical  and  comranlent  for  working  soil 
all  In  one  direction  on  hillsidea  or  elsewhere. 
Alao  adapted  for  plowing  irregular  ahaped  piecea 
of  land  or  any  othar  kind  of  plowing. 

Auto  foot  frante-shlft  works  with  same  eaactnesa 
aa  automobile  pedals.  Slight  foot  pressure  swinya 
frante  and  movea  working  plow  tho  eaact  degree  re- 
quired.    A  patented  feature. 


John  Deere  Di<c  Harrow 

The  Flexible  Spring  Pkvasure  Disc 

MODEL  B— the  only  disc  that  cuts  at  even  depth 
ita  entire  width.  It  haa  a  patented  spring 
pressure  lever.  With  this  lever,  pressure  can  be 
regulated  at  inner  ends  of  gangs  to  cut  out  dead 
furrows  or  disc  ridgea  without  burying  tho  harrow. 

The  Modei"B"doea  not  crowd  toward  the  bottom*  on 
hillsides  or  in  overlapping.  The  gangs  ere  indepen- 
dent of  each  other  and  can  be  riven  the  proper  angl« 
to  work  right  under  such  conditions. 

Write  for  free  booklet.  "Bigger  Crops  from  Better 
Seed  Beds.'* 


Autontatie  horse  lift — no  work  for  operator.  Each 
plow  independent  of  other — each  has  Its  own  depth 
regulating  lever  and  lifting  device. 

Tho  lug  •utomatieally  unlocka  when  plow  is  com- 
pletely raised  I  tho  driver,  theraffara,  haa  both  handa 
free  to  manago  tho  team. 

Automatio  ahifting  hitch — clovia  alwaya  dropa 
autoRMtieally  la  poeition  ahead  of  working  plow. 


John  Deere  Spreader 

The  Spreader  with  the  Beater  on  the  Axle 


ONLY  hip  high  to  the  top. 
when   loading.      Mounting   the   beater    on 


la  another  good  feature  <J  this  plow- 
attached  %rith  dampe  and  set  screws, 
aakening    hole   through    beem    ia   thua 


And  here 
Jointera 
Ordinary 
avoided. 

Poeition  of  Jointera  en  beam  can  bo  adjuated  to 
suit  nature  of  land  to  be  plowed.  Rolling  coulter 
can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  Jointer — en  advant- 
in  vary  trashy  land.     Write  for  free  booklet. 


axle  is  patented.     Write  for 

Throe  ezduaivo  John  Deere 
HI 


Whoela  out  of  way 

tho 

booklet. 


PI 


lor  featuroai 
Boater   on    tho    axle — nothing    else    like  it.    (I) 

Revolvinc  Rake — load  moving  back  to 

revolves  the  rake.    Draft  actually  less. 

spread  certain — no  bunching.  |S] 

Boll  Bearing  Eccentric  Apron  Drive — requires 
no  attention.  Perfornta  wonders  In  the 
working  of  tho  spraadar.  (S) 


Even 


John  Deere  Dealers  Everywhere 

Better  Fann  Implementa  and  How  to  D—  Them 

r>OOK  FREE— IM  page  raferenoo  book— toHa  all  about  a  eomploto  lino  of  farm  implo- 
£J  ntents  and  how  to  aditut  and  use  many  of  them.  A  practical  encyclopedia  of  farm 
Implententa.  Worth  dollara.  Describes  and  illustrates  t  Plows  for  Light  Tractors  i  Steal 
and  Chilled  Walking  and  Riding  Plows;  DIac  Plows;  Cultivators;  Spring  Tooth  and  Spike 
Tooth  Harrows;  Uatar  Plows  and  Cultivators;     Disc  Harrows;    AtfaWa  and  Beet  Tools; 


Farmand  Mountain  Wagons{  Teantiny  Goers;'  Manure  Spreaders; 

nd  9Mo  Delivery  Kaboa;     Hay  Preeaes 
Seeders;  Grain  BInderai  Com  Binderat  Gasoline  Engii 


able  Grain  Elevatorsi  Com  ShellerstHay  Loaders.  Stacker,  S 

purnp  Sulky  and  SIdo  Delivery  Rahoat     Hay  Piss.ss;  KaAr  Headers;  G^ain  DrilU  and 


one  wito   states   whot 
No.  X^ 


.  .  Inside  Cup  and  Port- 

irs;  Hay  Loaders,  Stackers,  Swssp  Rakes,  Mowers,  Self- 

tahoat     Hay  Preaaes;  KaAr  Headers;  Grain  DrilU 

liorat  Gasoline  Engines.     This  book  sent  free  to  u 

implemenU  ho   ia  interested  in  and  aaka  for  Package 

John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois 
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Fii*>&-t  Ai<i  For 
THe.  CKioks 
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The  chick's  first  food  miut  take  the  place  of 
the  natural  insect  food  and  seeds  he  would  eat 
if  he  had  the  chance.  Ordinary  fot>d  causes 
bowel  trouble  and  most  losses  of  baby  chicks. 

F.  P.  C. 
Chick  Manna 

Standard  Since  1884 

brinsrs  chicks  through  first  10  days  healthy  and 
runted  and  ready  (or   common  food.     A   per- 
fectly  balanced    ration    in 
general  use  with  wonderful 
results  sinffe  1K84. 

At  yonr  dealer's,  or 
write  direct  for  offer 
of  trial  package  by 
parcel  post. 
Satisfaction  or  money 
back. 

F.  P.  Cassel  A.  Son, 
At  Ibb  St.  UmMc,  Pa. 


Get  FREE  Chicken  Book 
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Otirbig,  illustrated, 

1916  Year- Book, 

"Profits  in  Poultry 

KeepinjJT,"  will 

belp  you  make  more 

moaey  with  your 

ft)wls.    Tells  how 

to  raise  chicks, 

ttel   more   egff& 

and  make  larger 

I>rofits  with  less 

work.    Learn  about 

CypRers-Built 
Incubators 

Sold  at  Low  Prices 

OMdby  leMlinfrpovKry  ke«pem  th«  wortd  orw. 

OnS^nn^o3ledJHot.  water  or  hot-atr  as  yoa 

oriBrer     w£k  tMMkmm,  and  s  guarantee  that 

nrott'cts  sou:  backed  by  20  years  of  leadership. 

AJbo  tells  about  other  free  literature  on  poultry 

keeDinir   and   oar  "Personal -Lrtter"  Service. 

WeVant  s^oa  to  wrh«  for  this  FREE  Guide  for 

Poultry  Baiacrs  today. 

CYPHERS  INGUBATOR  CO. 
D«9t.        40,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Big  Cash  Profits 

Cvary  W««k  on  CMcko.  Writ»  mm  for  drntaih 
ahputing  how  h*ginnmr»  with  Bmll*  City  outfit* 
mahm  $10  to  $2S  a  wm«h  on  day-old  ehicht. 
0*t  thm  fact»!  Any  man,  woman,  boy  or  girl 
earn  do  it  by  following  my  pitut  and  tuing  m» 


ii  TIMES 


Champion 


TueoCi 


Belle  ^ItttN^ 

f_^ ,^--1^  A  a.,.,^^  402.000  In  nae.  Get  th« 
inCUDaCOr  wholc  itory  told  by  tlM 
Championship  Winnera  in  my  biir  free  book, 
*'lteteM«aPMts.''  Witk  book  eiNDea  fall  de> 
•cription  of  incubator  and  brooder— my  10-year 
money-back  froaranty— low  Hrieea— foil 
nlars-«N4  My  •tSOO.oe.^^ 
a«M  Oftor*.  Leant  how  I 
paid  on<>  user  S1S6.  another  fM, 

many  from  t45  down .  Write  me  today^ 

for  Wr—  m—H.    Jim  Rohan,  Frea. 

BeUe  City  Incubator  Co. 
Bo«    49.  Racy.  Wia. 


Edited  by  F.  V.  L.  TURNER 

All  letters,  Inquiriea  and  rcqueflts  la  reference  to  poultry,  should  beaddrewed  to  the  Poultry  Kdltor  of  The 
Practical  Farmer,  Phlladelpliia,  Pa. 


Feeding  Baby  Chicks 


bread  crumbs  and  oat  meal,  equal  parts. 
Feed  in  form  of  mash  on  clean  board  ail 
they  will  eat  in  20  minutes,  five  times 
per  day.    Give  sour  milk  each  forenoon 

Keep  fine 


Biggest  Offer  Yetl 

BIG  15&-Eirfr Incubator.  Ifad*  ,__^..  . 
of  genuine  California  B«d.  »»•  *-»»«« 
wood.  Natural  Finish.  Double  Doora.  Deep 
Noraary.  Tbermofnetcr.  Teatar.  BcU-recnlatinar. 
Haa  hundredi  of  air  eellatojproteetMt»fnN»««taiaa 
ehaneea.  Hot  water  haat.  Coid-roOM7oft«-  piene  cor- 
ra«ated  aoMMT  haater.  Won'tlaak.  Bic*«atbariaia 
•ver  offered  on  a  auarantaad  iaanbator  and  brooderl 
Order  from  thia  ad  or  writ*  fa*  aew  1916  eataioc. 

FfOfrMMTalaciibator  Co..  iMltt. 


S; 71 VS  lEFOIIE  YOU  PIT 

^^^M^"  "  ^  Thie  13»-Cw  ineabataa  and  Broad«r 
Mppad  anywhara  oa  M  days'  trial. 
No  monay  dews  ->  ■•  dapaait 

lavsaaary 


H 


POULTRY  PAf ER  V^JJ:^%1 

to -date;  t^lta 
all  you  want  to  know  abont  care  and  man- 
aKfni^nt  of  pnUUrv  for  pleaaure  or  prottt. 
Cmmr  monilin  (or  !•  r^ata. 

ronnnr  a*?**'***,  »•»*.  •«.  ayra>a«a.  a.  t^ 


To  the  old-timer,  he  or  she  who  has 
fed   the    baby    chick   in   the   "good   old 

way,"  there  is  nothing  attractive  in  a ,  and  water  in  the  afternoon, 
new  f angled,  up-to-the-minute  feed  ft,  '  rit  or  sand  before  them. 
the  little  ones,  fresh  from  a  21-day-old 
egg.  Perhaps  there  should  not  be,  and 
against  this  "good  old  way"  there  will 
be  no  argument.  However,  a  closer 
study  of  the  mother  hen,  her  methods 
and  means,  her  resources,  her  environ- 
ment and  modern  necessities  force  the 
makers  of  these  foundation  stones  of 
the  poultry  business  into  the  adoption 
of  whatever  is  bejt  iu  the  economic  pro- 
duction of  the  greatest  number  of  chicks 
from  any  hatch  that  can  be  made,  either 
with  the  hen  or  an  incubator.  With  the 
man  or  woman  possessed-  of  the  good 
red  blood  of  ambition  to  succeed,  and 
the  determination  born  of  necessity, 
aside  from  a  desire  for  better  human 
personal  achievements,  comforts  and 
higher  existence,  the  best  and  more  im- 
proved is  always  desirable  and,  for- 
tunately, almost  as  oft^i  obtainable. 

Johnnie  cake  never  raised  all  the  liv- 
able chicks  and  the  hen  never  gave  her 
offspring  the  tender  care  and  watchful- 
ness that  man  or  './oman  is  forced  to  be- 
stow, for  success.  Corn  meal  as  a  com- 
plete ration  is  death  in  the  extreme; 
oat  meal  alone  for  more  than  a  few  days 

la    insufficient;    bread    crumlis    do    not 

nearly   contain   all    that   chick   life   de- 
mands.   Eggs,  boiled  and  crumbled  fine,. 

can  not  replace  the  elements  necessary 

to  growth  and  health. 

Ag«tn,  innher  gascof  grtiiWall3r-b»©ocl- 

ed    chicks,    the    mother    hen's    warning 

against  over   feeding  and   objectionable 

substances  is  entirely  lacking.    To  keep 

clean   and   healthy,  to  promote   growth 

and  sturdiness  the  ration  must  contain 

the  elements  the   mother   hen   tries   to 

force  upon  her  young  from  the  peep  of 

day  until  nightfall. 
Nature's  teachings,  certainly  in  the  case 

of  young  chicks,  are  the  human's  sole 

education;   study  of  hen  sense  and  hen 

practices  perfects  in  the  gentle  art  of 

rearing  the  Infantile  fowl.       With  our 

superior  knowledge  of  food  elements  and 

food  values  we  a'"e  woefully  lacking  in 

the     even     distribution     of     protective 

science.      Prevention   may   be   worth   a 

ton  of  cure,  but  who  can  prescribe  the 

preventive   measures,   be   they   kind   or 

quantity?    Not  us,  who  rear  artificially. 

The   hen    and   her   greatest   success    in 

number  of  chicks  carried  through  the 

dependent  period  should  |t>e  not  our  ulti- 
mate so  much  as  ic  should  be  our  begrln- 

ning  on  the  road  to  final  achievement. 
A  multitude  of  chick  raising  rations 

have  been  given  to  us  in  the  past  twenty 

years;  experts  In  rearing  have  prescrib- 
ed this,  that  or  the  other  food  as  best 

suited  to  the  needs  of  the  downy  charge 

left  us  to  rear.  Agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  have  devoted  much  time 

and   money   to   a   study   of   the   chick's 

needs  In  warmth  and  feeds  and  still  the 

whole   of   chickdom    demands    a   better 

way.     The  very  latest  feed  prescription 

offered  to  the  poultry  public  guarding 
the  chick's  life  Is  given  by  the  Missouri 
State  Poultry  Experiment  Station,  Moun- 
tain Orove,  Missouri,  as  follows: 

"Many  methods  of  feeding  are  suc- 
cessful. The  following  rations  have 
given  good   results: 

"First    day. — Yolk    in    body    supplies 
food.     Do  not  feed. 
"First     week. — Bolted    egg    cut    fine, 


"Ont  to  five  weeks. — Equal  parts 
wheat  bran,  shorts,  oat  meal  and  corn 
meal.  Use  as  mash  in  hqpper  and  give 
good  grade  of  commercial  chick  feed  in 
litter.  Two  pounds  fine  charcoal  and 
one-half  pound  fine  salt  should  be  added 
to  each  hundred  pounds  mash.  Sour 
milk  or  water  should  be  before  birds 
at  all  times." 

Sour  milk  contains,  and  is  largely 
composed  of,  the  bacillus  Bulgaricus,  or 
health  germ  of  lacteal  acid;  a  liberal 
supply  is  always  highly  beneficial  when- 
ever obtainable  and  is  also  of  consider- 
able food  value.  Commercial  chick  feed 
means  the  chick  size  grain.  Sorts  means 
middlings.  Bone  meal  does  not  mean 
ground  bone,  raw,  but  means  the  ground 
boiled  bone,  especially  prepared  for  poul- 
try. Beef  scrap  is  the  commercial  chick 
product  prepared  for  poultrymen. 

The  art  of  feeding  Is  individual  suc- 
cess. From  one  to  five  weeks  the  mash 
is  placed  in  hoppers  so  that  the  young- 
sters have  free  access  to  it  at  all  times. 
The  amount  of  chick  grain  (commer- 
cial chick  feed)  is  governed  entirely  by 
conditions.  About  9  A.  M.  a  very  light 
scattering  of  grain  in  the  deep  litter 
will  (or  should)  keep  the  chicks  busy 
until  afternoon;  at  2.30  P.  M.  a  liberal 
scattering  of  chick  grain  should  keep 
them  busy  until  bed  time. 

Wb«n  lh«  IkUe  ones  have  retired  for  [ 
the  sleeping  portion  of  the  twenty-four  | 
hours,  go  over  them  carefully  and  those 
that  are  sufficiently  fed  will  have  full, 
plump  crops;  the  underfeds  (eventually 
the  weaklings)  will  have  soft  crops. 
These  latter  should  be  placed  to  them- 
selves that  more  feed  can  be  secured. 
While  the  charcoal  will  help  maintain 
health,  as  will  sour  milk,  an  added  pre- 
caution should  be  taken  with  the  poor 
feeders.  Mix  each  five  pounds  of  mash 
with  one-half  ounce  of  Epsom  salts,  one- 
half  ounce  of  bicarl>onate  of  soda  (bak- 
ing soda)  and  add  one-eighth  of  an 
ounce  of  black  pepper  and  an  equal 
amount  of  powdered  gentian  root. 

Keep  all  drinking  vessels  clean  and 
sweet  and  M^  a  teaspoonful'  of  lime 
water  to  each  pint  of  drinking:  water. 

Care  and  feeding  from  five  weeks  to 
maturity  will  be  fully  dealt  with  in  our 
next  issue. 
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Pure-Bred  Poultry  an  Advantage 
to  the  Farmer 

The  breed  of  poultry  which  a  farmer 
should  keep  will  depend  upon  several 
conditions.  Pure-bred  stock  of  some 
standard  variety  is  most  desirable  for 
several  reasons. 

F.  D.  Crooks,  of  the  poultry  depart- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
outlines  some  of  the  essentials  to  l)e  kept 
in  mind  in  selecting  poultry. 

Pure-bred  stock  is  more  uniform  in 
color,  therefore  it  makes  a  flock  more  at- 
tractive. The  farmer  is  naturally  more 
interested  in  such  a  fiock  than  he  would 
be  in  mongrel  birds.  Pure-bred  stock 
costs  very  little  more  than  mongrel 
stock. 

A  few  birds  may  be  purchased  the  first 
year  and  the  fiock  increased  by  hatch- 
ing the  eggs  produced  by  the  original 
hens.    The  cost  of  feeding  and  caring  for 
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fbr  poultn^ 
profits- 

Pulleu  lay  earlier.     More  eggs  in  cold  weather. 
Cockerels  mature  quicker.     More   chicks  sur- 
vive—if you  use  KEYSTONE  FOODS.     The 
proper  food  for  every  age — 

"Baby  Cklck"— "Ch^"— "Dcveioplnfl" 

"Scr«tcliln«"-"UjrliHl"-*'Forclng" 

Rightly  compounded  of  pure,  clean  ma- 
terial by  experts — used  by  experts. 
FUE  BOOM— shows  everything  for 
I>oultry,  pigeons,  farm  or  garden. 

At  your  dealers,  or 

40  Market  St. 

^R  BROS^Camdeiff^N.  J. 
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RAISED 
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KKMOTKD 


BLUE   HEN 

A?R  Colony  Brooder 

As  large  as  a  SiM  brooder.  ITnkiue  curtain 
attacbment  allows  fresh  air  wlthont  floor 
«1r«ftJi.  Orat.««,  2'(  times  nRiial 
size.  lleat«  large  floor  area 
without  overheatiug  house. 
Satisfaction  or  niouey  back. 

Writm  for  big  "BLUE  HEN" 
BOOK,  FREE 

WATSON    MFC.  CO. 

Drawer  M.         Lancaster.  Pa. 

Manufacturer*      of      "Blue 
^.    Hen"      Colony    Broo<ler* 
Xm  ^.OO    (Hot-*ir  and  Hot-water). 
^■Zlr*'^   "Blue  Hen"  Round  Tray 
Incubators      and      Round 
Tray    Mammoth    Incuba- 
tors.     Special  prop- 
oeition     to     dealers 
or  acenta. 


Hillpot's  Quality 

BABY  CHICKS 


PURE  BRED 


BEHER  HATCHED 


Look  at  These  Low  Prices 

100  80  2S 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns     $12  $6  $3.25 

Barred  Rocks        •     -     $15  $8  $4.00 

R.1.  Reds     •     ...     $15  $8  $4.00 

Brown     Leghorns,     White     Rocks, 

Buff    Rocks,      White    Orpingtons, 

Sicilian  Buttercups,   Partridge  Cochins. 

Write  lor  C«tal«g«e. 

Hlllpot  Quality  means  a  laying  strain 
that  comes  from  ft-ee-rangad,  free-from- 
diseane,  matured  l>ird8,  therefore  yon  can 
gat  tlie  very  best  results  from  our  chioks, 
because  tbey  are  everytbiug  that  Is  desired 
tor  utility  purposes. 

Sale  Arrival  ol  all  Odcks  Goaraaleed. 


W.  HILLPOT 

BOX  4,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


Baby  Chicks 
and  Eggs 

8.  C.  White  I.«stK>ms.  Tonofc 
and  Barron  straina  Fine 
stock  and  gr«at  layers:  none 
bHt*r.  Eggs.  11.26.  I&:  fR,  lOV- 
Ctilckn.  92  dozen.  |12,  100;  dellT 
ery  guaranteed. 


FARM,    EASTON.   PA. 


Sintfle    Comb    White   Leghorns 

Baby  chlckii.  fiaoo  per  100.   Hatching  eggs.  IS-OO  per  100 

ImpericJ  Pelun  Ducks 

Bat>y  ducks. 918.00 per  100.  Hatchlngeggs, |10.00 per  100. 


Write  for  circular.    Che«terbrook   Farm, 


yn.  Pa 


F  C  f^  S  { '^**'*  nYiMirn  ■•cms^  sowle 


cMn 


BLANB    lEW    urn 


White  Orplngtnnn.  92.2S  per  SO:  9.S.00  |ier 

rirculnrK    free. 


100.  BeMt    MtrHlri 

Bjrsitfe  Poalirjr  riuraa. 


n«l»Tllle.   M«. 
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pure-bred  chickens  is  no  more  than  for 
mongrels.  A  scrub  eats  as  much  as  a 
pure-bred  and  the  returns  from  the  form- 
er are  less.  Pure-bred  stock  of  the  egg 
type  lay  better  than  mongrels  and  the 
eggs  are  more  uniform  in  size,  color  and 
quality,  thus  commanding  the  best 
prices. 

The  dual-purpose  type  of  hen  is  ordi- 
narily considered  best  for  the  farmer,  in- 
suring a  good  quality  of  meat  and  a 
good  supply  of  winter  eggs.  The  mar- 
ket trade  demands  birds  which  are  uni- 
formly fleshed  and  of  even  size  and 
color.  The  most  uniform  results  in  this 
particular  are  difficult  to  obtain  with  a 
mixed  flock. 

Pure-bred  stock  may  be  sold  for  breed- 
ing purposes  at  much  better  prices  than 
scrub  stock. 


The  City  Man  and  the  Poultry 
Business 

A.  J.   BRADLEY. 

In  these  days  of  the  increased  cost  of 
living  in  the  cities— a  problem  which  is 
brought    before    the    city    dweller    with 
more  force  than  to  his  country  cousin — 
the     average     urban     resident     fondly 
imagines  that  the  farmer,  and  particu- 
larly the  poultryman,  has  a  life  which 
the  late  Grover  Cleveland  once  described 
as   "one  grand,   sweet  song."       To   the 
dweller    who    resides   within    the    zones 
marked   by  the  constant  din  of  trolley 
cars  and  with  his  job  depending  upon 
the  whims  of  his  "boss,"  the  idea  of  be- 
ing out  In  the  open  country  and  taking 
no  orders  from  an  employer,  and  in  a 
position    to    make    faces    at    the   alarm 
clock,   presents  a  vista   that   has   lured 
more  than  one  man  from  the  desk  that 
knew  him  for  years,  and  turned  out  in 
the  end  a  mere  will-o'-the-wisp. 

Pretty  nearly  every  city  man  has,  or 
has  had,  the J'hen  fever"  at  some  period 
In  his  life.  To  some  it  comes  with 
strong  grip  and  cannot  be  shaken  off; 
others  have  it  in  mild  form  and  are 
content  to  take  an  interest  In  poultry 
by  visiting  the  shows  and  sending  for 
the  catalogues,  hoping  that  some  day 
they  may  be  in  a  position  to  get  into  the 
poultry  business.  They  never  reach  the 
stage  where  they  actually  Invest  money 
in  real,  live  hens  and  a  poultry  plant, 
be  it  ever  so  small.  To  them  the  hen 
fever  may  be  merely  what  the  physi- 
cians term  a  varioloid. 

Every  now  and  then  we  hear  of  city 
men  who  sell  out  their  business  or  give 
up  their  jobs  and   raise  all   the  money 
they  can,  often  by  borrowing  from  rela- 
tives and    friends,   and   embark   in   the 
poultry     business.       These     same     men 
would  not   think  of  going  into  another 
business    after      pending    the    younger 
years  of  their  lives  in  an  office  in  one 
branch   of  trade,  or  In  a  workshop   in 
the  same  city,  and  yet  they  unhesitat- 
ingly  move   into   a   community   that   is 
new  to  them  and  to  their  families  and 
embark  In  a  business  that   is  probably 
as  full  of  details  as  the  one  which  they 
spent  years   In   learning.     It   would   be 
idle  to  assume  that  all  or  even  a  small 
proportion  of  them  succeed,  but  they  do 
not,   and    more  and   more   failures   are 
scored  up  against  the  poultry  business. 
The  reasons  for  the  various  failures 
"wke  an   old   story.     They  are  similar, 
probably,  to  the  reasons  given  by  the  In- 
vestigator    for    Dunn    and     BradstreeC 
after  a  post  mortem  on  any  other  com- 
mercial   failure— %    lack    of    knowledge 
and  experience  of  the  business.    To  this 
may  be  added  two  contrasting^  reasons — 
too  little  money  and  too  much   money. 
In   one  case   the  trouble   Is   as   serious 
as  in  the  other.    Too  frequently  the  city 
man  becomes  tired  of  the  daily  grind  of 
the  office  and  workshop  and  decides  that 
his  health  or  that  of  his  family  requires 


that  he  get  out  In  the  country  and  raise 
poultry.  No  "get-rich-quIck"  literature 
was  ever  more  alluring  than  the  poultry 
articles  that  appear  in  the  big  city  news- 
papers, and  all  that  the  average  city 
man  who  has  the  "hen  fever"  imagines 
that  he  requires  to  become  Independent 
of  the  time  clock  and  the  pay  envelope, 
ig  to  get  out  in  the  country  with  a  few 
acres  and  a  few  hens. 

The  business  man  who  has  too  much 
money   and    who   Is   stricken    with    the 
"hen  fever"  straightway  buys  a  poultry 
plant  that  is  unloaded  on  him  at  a  fic- 
titious   price    by    an    experienced    man. 
generally     possessed     of    a    mysterious 
"system"    for    turning   cheap    food    and 
scraps  into  high  priced   eggs,  and   pro- 
ceeds to  enter  upon  commercial  poultry 
raising   on    a    large    scale.      He    saddles 
upon   the   plant   a   so-called   expert  and 
proceeeds  to  run  it  with  the  expert  and 
a  number  of  poor  relations  who  must  be 
kept,  anyhow,  and  who  regard   poultry 
raising  as  a  snap.     In  a  short  time  the 
overhead  expenses  are  so  heavy  that  it 
Is  impossible  to  produce  poultry  or  eggs 
at  a  profit.     In  a  year  or  two  the  plant 
is  sold  for  a  song,  and  the  natives  re- 
sort to  their  "anvil   chorus"  about   the 
city    man    and    his    failure    in    raising 
poultry. 

The  city  man  with  money  who  loses 
It  In  the  poultry  business  is  In  a  class 
by  himself,  and  the  majority  can  well 
afford  to  drop  a  few  thousand  in  their 
experiments.  It  is  the  middle  aged 
clerk,  or  mechanic,  who  risks  the  sav- 
ings of  himself  and  his  family  for  a 
lifetime  in  the  poultry  game  who  Is  de- 
serving of  sympathy.  He  realizes  that 
he  is  getting  up  in  years  and  that  he 
will  not  be  able  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
daily  grind  in  the  city  many  years.  To 
have  the  opportunity  to  get  out  In  the 
country,  away  from  the  fierce  struggle 
and  competition  of  the  city,  comes  as  a 
Godsend,  and  he  looks  forward  to  spend- 
ing his  declining  years  in  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  business,  away  from  the 
necessity  of  punching  a  time  clock  twice 
daily. 

When   I   started   in   the  poultry  busi- 
ness It  was  with  the  same  rosy  visions 
of  wealth  and  a  life  of  ease  that  actu- 
ates nearly  every  city  man  who  becomes 
interested  in  the  poultry  business.     My 
outfit    consisted    of    a    run-down    farm, 
about  50  "hens  and  a  stock  of  optimism 
that    was    nearly    exhausted     before    I 
learned  even  the  A  B  C  of  the  poultry 
game.      When    1    began    taking   care   of 
those   hens   it   was   Hearing  winter   and 
the  work  was  cold,  but  healthful.     I  fed 
them  according  to  the  feeding  fads  that 
were    exploited    in    the    poultry    papers 
and    the    Sunday    supplements    at    that 
time,  and  looked  for  the  resultant  out- 
put of  eggs.     It   was   at   a  time   when 
eggs  were  selling  at  a  good  price.     Fre- 
quently   I    rushed    out    in    glee   when    I 
heard  the  h^ns  cackle,  hoping  that  the 
"watchful   waiting"  on   my  part   was  at 
an  end,  only  to  find  that  the  hens  were 
alarmed   at   a  stray   dog  or  cat.     They 
acted    in    a    manner    that    would    have 
driven  an  efficiency  expert  to  tears. 

Coming  from  the  city  to  the  country. 
I     found    conditions    similar    to    those 
which   may   be   found   on    many   farms, 
particularly    when    the    place    has    been 
rented  to  tenants  who  find  it  necessary 
to   move   each    spring  to   new    pastures. 
The   preceding  tenants  had  spent  their 
days  In  thawing  water  pipes  In  winter, 
hauling    water    In    summer,    going    out- 
doors  to  reach  the  poultry  houses  and 
bam  and  stuffing  phosphate  sacks  Into 
broken  window  panes,  a  routine  which 
did    not    appeal    to   a   city    man,    fresh 
from  card  index  methods.     These  wast- 
ers of  time,  money  and  comfort  had  to 
be  attended  to  before  much  work  could 
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Know  the  plain,  solid  facts  about  setting 
the  most  out  of  batching  yout  chicks.  This 
book.  Just  off  tta«  press,  tells  how  to  raise 
more  chicks  with  less  trouble  and  less  loss. 
liswtosacsatealooff  rmal  business  lines. 

Kvery  paee  is  brim  full  of  sound  and 
valuable  information  on  incuttators,  brooders 
and  all  the  proper  equipnient  for  hatching 
aad  raising.  It  explains  and  illustrates  the 
Prtncipie  on  which  all  Incubators  should 
be  constructed— what  points  really  add  to 
their  value— mhm  are  real  labor  saver  j, 
«■*  wiMt  are  just  plain  frills  that  add  to  the 
cost  without  helping  to  hatch  chicks.  It 
ibows  what  are  the  best  egg  trays,  ther- 
mometers, egg  testers,  nurseries,  etc.  De- 
scribes latest  methods  of  keeping  chicks 
healthy  and  sound,  used  by  the  most  pro- 
gressive poultry  men.  Gives  you  the 
scientific  tacts  in  plain  straightforward 
language. 

When  you  stop  to  think  what  a  great 
part  the  incubator  plays  in  the  poultry  bus- 
iness, you  begin  to  realire  the  trennendous 
Importance  of  getting  an  incubator  and 
equipment  of  absolute  dependability. 

Quotes  Money-SaTinc  Prices 

This  book  tells  where  yoo  can  save 
money;  where  it  does  not  pay  to  ecoooaise. 
//  answers  the  vital  giteslion  which  yoo 
are  interested  \a—"  How  little  can  I  spend 
aud  still  ret  an  incubator  that  will  give 
the  right  results." 

Kvery  year  improvements  on  incubators 
are  ofTered  —  some  practical,  some  good  for 
nolhiug  ;  what's  the  iaievt  ano  most  practical 
system  yoo  can  get?  This  book  answers  the 
question  in  plain,  straight  facts. 

Suppo«e  you  want  the  most  complete 
250  Egg  Incubator  made  —  allthcimprove- 
menuthat  count  —  should  you  pay  $14.95 
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or  $32.00.     What  will  you  actually  get  at  each  price  ? 
book  and  settle  Uic  question  rigiU. 
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Spend  no  money  tot  any  kind  of 
incubator  till  you  get  this  book— 
simply  write  a  posUl  and  say— **I 
want  f be  facts  about  Incubatoss  — 
send  me  the  free  Book." 


FREE  TRIAL 

Hill  Colony  Brooder  $30 
Magic  Brooder    .     .     15 

If  you  own  a  poor  brooder  it  is  your  loss.  Whan 
buying  a  brooder  select  one  that  will  hold  the  fire 
continuously,  mainuin  an  evtr\  temperature  and 
not  leak  gas.     Chicks  will  not  thrive  with  gas.  - 

Buy  a  brooder  with  a  perfect  grate— one  that 

will  clean  all  the  dead  ashes  out  without  poking 

the  fire  from  the  top.    The  HiU  Colony  and  Magic 

u/  a       -a  ,«„*    .         Brooder*  have  no  equal  for  quality  and  efficiency. 

We  guarantee  them.     Will  cheerfully  refund  the  money  after  30  davs  trial  if  they  do 

not  do  all  we  claim.      Wnte  today  for  circulars  describing  same. 

UNITED  BROODER  CO..  A^  Bellevxie  Avenue.  TRENTON.  N.  J. 


Kcrr'i  GUARANTEED  Baby  Chicks 

At  Hatching- E^  Prices 

Sturdy,  healthy  chicks  from  farm-raised,  free-range  breed inf  flocks.  Bred 
especially  for  high  utihty  value.  Five  popular  varieties— ail  pure-bred.  Bred 
right  hatched  by  experts  using  modem  equipment— low  in  price— guaranteed 
to  reach  you  in  perfea  condition. 

Buy  Your  Chicks  "Ready  Made" 

Save  the  expense,  the  labor  and  danger  of  running  lamp-heated  incubators  at 
home.      Be  sure  of  having  as  many  chicks  as  you  wish  when  you  need  them 
Our  incubators  hold  200,000  eggs— we  can  fill  any  order,  large  or  small.  And 
Kerr  chicks  will  prove  profitable  in  your  hands. 

Big  Book  Mailed  FREE  on  requeet. 

THE  KERR  CHICKERY        .        .        Box  O.  Frenchtown.  N.  J. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

DAY-OI.D  rHICK«K-FG<i8  FOR  HATC  HlN<i 

from  f^l^-tpjl  •-^••r  eM  kesi*  on  f re*  (.tam  ranice 
n)af^«l  «jth  Teme  B«rrem  MAlea  from  2uu#ct  h*fM. 
Kgits  and  rhirks  KuaraDt*'o<)  Mti«f»<'tnry  to  yoo  •■  nr- 
rival.  Inf«>iri|*  ei^im  in  p.x<-»-w  of  10*  r^piac^  free. 
1  an<l^  inoiib.  lor  np«>rat«><i  tn-  tli*  own»>r,  wbOHV  D^r- 
Ijonal  attention  \n  given  to  all  flhlptnenui.  M  acres  and 
t?  y**S  *^r^rSPoc*  devoted  \n  8u  »*.  W.  LeKhorns 
Mkb.  r  a  lOO.  Vh\c\Ln.  114  a  100.  Qiiaottty  prtcea  and 
intonnatlon  on  request. 

THK  NISSEQUOOCE  FARM 
K.T.  Smith,  Owner  A  Ifgt.,  St.  JaMn  P.O..L.I..N.Y. 


I       Barred  Ply.  Rocks 

'*Hoo«i«r  Strain'*         E«t«bllsh«d   ISOa 

I  W  Innera  of  12  Hmi  priz**  at  rhloa«o.  Clnnnnati  aad 
I  '"'•'•"•Po""  the  laat  three  vear-.  Jno  matured  t'ock- 
,  er»l«.  15  i  nrVn  and  200  Pullet!*  for  dale  at  reaaonaMe 
I  prtfv*.     Sold  on  approval.    Wrlip  nieyour  wants. 

j      G.  E.  HOOVER.  It  21 ,  MattlMw^  lad. 


High  CUm  S.  C  White  Ughom. 

Pens  mated  to  Tom  Itarron    males  that  were   raised 
irom  heavv  laylnK  hens.     (4oo<l  winter  layers      Htork 
f?t!T''  2VJj^  r^^K*.      Eggs.  15  for  |1.00:  .W  for  #1  75; 
liio  for  I.VOO.  Hevvntyftve  per  cent  fertility  nanuit^ed 
Walter  J— w.  1.  •.  j.  Wrtr^eri,  larrlMi  €•.. 


None  Better,  S.  C.  White  Leghonit 

r^omMnatlon  of  the  \w^  leKhorn  qualities       Fjtks  and 

rntokx  In  any  <|uantitie«  at  prices  that  are  reasonable. 

<<et  our  Mk  fii>-p«»e  catalocue. 

MrM.niT  roi  LTBv  TAmm^tameij,  m«. 


Ett» 


rt....w.       r.1        -^     .. ^.~.-.,.    K.  <'.  Reds.   Kurinrr 


>  Fawn  Indian  Runner  ducks.  Am*t%t»% 
„.  ,  •  fw^texhlhltlon  and  heavTlaylnRStraln. 

write  today  for  IntereetinR  booklet  and  prir**.  ttoslt 
and  egga.      Irrfg  ■.  C— fc,  MM«»aTilf,  jT*. 

Day  OM  CMtfct  Ftr  Sato  CWap  \^:^ 

\<*T  wiek.     Itett<>r  liatcttMl  than  c\tT.      dmilar  free. 
Old  llnnesty  Hatcherr.  f>ept,  F.  »w  Washington,  O^ 
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THE  DANDY 
COLONY  DROODER 

(Broods  800  Chicks) 

An  Unmatchable  Value  at  an 
Unmatchable  Price 


Eaay  to  fuAe  care  of— operator  can  clean 
all  around  the  hover. 

After  competent  engineers  had  made 
many  long  and  careful  scientific  experi- 
ments in  all  sorts  of  weather  and  under 
every  possible  condition,  the  Dandy  Colony 
Brooder  was  perfected.  None  was 
offered  for  sale  until  we  were  convinced 
that  the  "Dandy"  was  decidedly  superior 
in  principle,  construction  and  efficiency, 
and  that  it  offered  to  poultrymen  a  brooder 
that  could  be  absolutely  depended  upon  at 
all  times. 

The  Dandy  Colony  Brooder  is  self-feed- 
ing, self-regulating,  simple,  safe,  everlast- 
ing and  thoroughly  reliable.  It  possesses 
valuable  features  not  found  in  other 
brooders.       Saves  time,  labor  and  money. 

Use  the  Dandy  Colony  Brooder  30  days, 
and  if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  we  will 
refund  your  money.  We  make  this  offer 
to  prove  our  confidence  in  the  brooder  and 
that  it  will  do  all  that  we  claim. 

Send  $15.00  today  for  the  perfect  brood- 
c.  You  risk  nothing,  for  if  it  is  as  we 
claim,  then  you  will  be  satisfied,  and  if  it  is 
not  your  money  will  be  returned. 

Jlofth  Eittwm  MMMfiuliiiiig'  €•• 

The  House   of  Better  Brooders 

Box  AA,  Ktesville,  N.  Y. 

Let  the   Dandy  Colony  Brooders   raise 
your  chicks  this  year. 


GRETOER'S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

of  |>urc  hr«<l  poultry :  TO  bre«ds  illa«trat«<l  and  (!•• 
•rribed.  nwny  in  color.  Perfect  poultrr  iruitle— 
all  facta.  l>ow  price* on  rtoek  and  hatching  etgM. 
Im-tihator*  and  brooders.  33  yeara  in  huaineec 
Yoti  n<M<d  thi>  hooli.  isend  IDc  for  it--tn(l«y. 
B.  H.  ORBIDER.  Box  &4.  Ubamm»,  Pl^ 


lEeun.  1.1.  fill  4*.  M.    TborouKhbred  Rockn.  W.r- 

auriutten.  It^dH.  LPKlii>rns.  HarnlnirKB,  19  varieties. 
(^aUitoKue.  W.  OriiloKtons.  Houduns,  Camplnef.  Llelit 
Brahmas.  18.  |t:  30.  «2.     H.  K.  Mobr,  CoopenburK,  Ps. 

t7i^i^Qi  Rocks,  Wyan.,  J.eii.,  Orp.,  Reds.  Mln.. 
C^VXVsOy  Brnh..  Ham..  Hou..  Anc.  15.  |1:  4t).  |2. 
CaUlog.     H.  K.  BIOHB,  QamkertowM,  Pa. 

FffNR  KI.ITR  R.%RRKD  Rocks, Thompson  strain. 
Toulouse  K^'ese,  (iiiijua  pl^p.  Low  prices.  Matiug 
ItHt.      B.  B.  M«M<ler,  HoaiderteB,  P». 


be  done  along  improving  the  poultry 
conditions. 

The  first  season  when  the  chicks  be- 
gan to  come  out  and  live  for  a  while 
and  then  droop  and  die,  my  feelings 
were  so  sensitive  that  I  had  to  pick  them 
up  with  two  sticks.  I  dreaded  the 
thought  of  touching  a  dead  bird.  Before 
the  season  was  over,  however,  I  had  got- 
ten over  that  and  I  could  pick  them  up 
by  twos  and  threes  in  my  hands.  I  had 
to,  for  they  died  so  fast  that  it  was  an 
everyday  sight  to  see  from  half  a  dozen 
to  a  dozen  lying  dead  in  the  yards.  I 
stuffed  them  in  my  pockets  until  I  had 
time  to  bury  them,  for  It  was  important 
to  get  them  out  of  the  sight  cf  the 
neighbors,  who  had  the  habit  of  drop- 
ping In  at  odd  times  to  see  how  the  city 
man  was  getting  along  with  chicken 
raising. 

Another  thing  I  found  out  that  first 
season  was  never  to  tell  any  one  of  my 
hard  luck.  I  told  a  neighbor  one  day 
that  I  hhd  lost  10  chicks  and  when  I 
went  into  town  a  banker  with  whom  I 
was  acquainted  said  he  had  heard  I  had 
lost  300  chickens  with  the  roup^ 

The  second  season,  ^  hav  ing  managed 
to  last  out  my  apprenticeship,  I  traded 
a  phonograph  for  a  120-egg  Incubator 
and  proceeded  to  hatch  out  the  chicks 
a  trifle  faster  than  disease  and  rodents 
carried  them  away.  I  did  not  know 
much  about  incubators,  and  the  man 
who  wished  this  one  on  me  omitted  to 
tell  me  that  the  sand  tray  was  from  an- 
other make  of  machine.  I  put  the  sand 
*tray  In  the  bottom  of  the  machine,  not 
knowing  that  the  ventilation  was  up 
through  the  bottom.  Out  of  80  eggs 
placed  in  the  Incubator  I  had  a  dozen 
feeble  birds  that  seemed  to  apologize 
for  being  hatched. 

The  poultry  business  has  its  ups  and 
downs  like  any  other  eyterpri^e.  afid 
the  man  who  goes  into  It  with  a  determi- 
nation to  succeed  and  to  work  hard  will 
find  that  It  will  repay  him  for  the  ef- 
forts which  he  puts  forth.  It  is  not  a 
remedy  for  all  the  economic  ills  to 
which  man  is  heir  through  the  ages, 
but  it  will  assure  the  wide-awake,  care- 
ful, industrious  man  a  good  living,  and 
that  Is  about  all  the  majority  of  us  get 
out  of  this  world,  anyhow. 


Mammoth  Bronzr  Ti'ricey  Toms  from  a  87  lb.  torn, 
whit**  edKlOKS.  B.  I'lv.  Kork  co<'krrels.  }^a^^  kins  best 
ib  type  and  color.     Miss  ftusleWrltcht,  Veecbdale,  Ky. 

A|II»A||A^  made  best  fmt  record  of  20  breeds.  Clrcu- 

nnvunas  i,jr  ami  price  list  of  st'ick  and  eKjfS  free. 

R.  \nn  ll«M>«4>n.  FrmMkllnvllIe,  N.  Y. 


EQQS  FOR  HATCHINQ  ^.  ?:  S^!rs"»?ir.!?tT?!;o' 

fll«U*t    RRON.,    New   FIA»BKICCB,   PA. 


RUFF  DArkC  Wlnnera  andlar^rB.  Great  slM,  type 
DUrr  RVVAJ  and  color,  moclc,  chicks  and  e^^s  for 
■ale.  Cliaa.  C  Belao^Hl,  BTartli  Edkwrenre,  O. 


PoitUrv  Mftn  yonotf,  experienced,  hlRhly 
rUUlir^  inan*  reoombtended,  wishes  position 
on  poultry  plant.  M.  TaM*«alia«»,  BTewark.Del. 


Raise  Belgian  Hares 

Ttte  Belgian  Hare  Industry  Is  tbe  great  coming 
Industry  of  this  country.  The  Bt-lelan  Hare  will 
help  the  poor  man  to  reduce  bis  food  bill  as  be  Is 
the  eli»Mi»««t,  easiest  and  most  yraCtakle 
food  furntHhlng  animal  to  raise.  His  meat  Is  far 
superior  to  chicken  In  nutrition  .value. 

*Hend  for  free  folder  and  price  lint,  or  10  ccnUi  for 
beautifully  Illustrated  and  deacriptive  Hare  cata- 
loKue.    Htock  for  sale  at  reaaonatrfe  prii>ca. 

Reading  Hare   Farm 

Importer  »nd  Breeder  of 

Belgiaa 'Hires  aid  Flemish  Gluts 

F.  T.  W^lBERG 
*WEST  ST..  READING.  MASS. 


SIBERIAN  HARE  ^u\l  "rhSTring 

animal.    Hend  26  rents  for  booklet  and   prire  list. 
MIteerlaa  Hare  Ce..  Haaalltoa.  Caaa^la. 


vol  SALE— HI  OH  OBADRBTFriV  RKDBBI«- 

'      <i>IAN    HABRS.      Prii-v    n-nrtonHhle.      Homer 
PigeoosTdcapalr.  B.  HOI«I<BV,Vlaelaa4,  N.  J. 


Queries  Answered 

Ration  for  '^'Inter  Layern. — Mrs.  T.  E., 
New  Yorlc.  writes  :  "What  la  the  best  method 
for  feeding  hens  for  winter  layers  V" 

Beginning  with  the  issue  of  March  1st, 
feeding  baby  chicks  will  be  discussed, 
and  the  processes  of  feeding  in  all  ages, 
Including  winter  laying  rations,  will  be 
gone  Into  In  great  detail,  step  by  step, 
In  consecutire  future  issues. 


Honae  for  aoo  I..arera. — W.  A.  D.,  New 

York,    writes    for   general    instructions   for   a 
house  for  200  layers. 

For  ease  of  operation  and  general  good 
results  and  cheapness  the  shed  roof 
house  Is  easier  to  put  up  and  will  answer 
all  purposes  provided  it  is  deep  enough, 
that  Is  If  at  least  18  feet  Is  the  distance 
from  front  to  back.  Two  hundred  hens 
in  one  flock  will  require  approximately 
3  VL>  square  feet  each  In  floor  room,  there- 
fore a  house  35  feet  long  by  18  feet  deep 
will  serre  the  purpose.  Four'Unee  of 
roosts  will  be  necessary  if  the  hearier 
fowls  are  kept,  or  three  lines  will  be 
enough  if  the  Leghorn  sizes  are  going  to 
occupy  the  quarters.  Drop;»ing»-boards 
will  be  built  under  rooets  for  either 
three  or  four  roosts  as  the  case  may  re- 
quire. Two  'drop  board  partitions 
should  be  placed  at  equal  distances  from 
each  other  and  each  end  to  prevent 
drafts;  that  id,  a  tight  partition  from 
drop  board  to  roof,  extending  2  f^et  In 
front  of  d^op  boar(|.  Doors  should  be 
placed  in  front  at  tsdutheast  corner  or 
in  end  at  Mtte  bemfeiv   For  4  feet  up 


the  front  should  be  closed,  muslin  cur- 
tains covering  the  balance,  or  six  muslin 
covered  windows  can  be  placed  equl-dis- 
tant  along  front,  reaching  from  1  foot 
below  roof  to  within  4  feet  of  bottom 
sill  or  ground  line.  This  house,  crack- 
tight,  well  roofed  and  kept  clean,  shou4d 
give  excellent  results.  Local  lumber 
dealers  can  estimate  on  this  house  quick- 
ly; the  cost  should  be  low  and  will  run 
around  |1.50  to  $2  per  lineal  foot 


Sprouted  Oata.  —  E.  S.,  Pennsylvania, 
writes:  "I  am  troubled  with  mold  In  the 
sprouted  oats  which  I  feed  my  hens.  How 
shall  I  prevent  it?  My  method  is  to  soalc 
the  oats  In  warm  water  for  24  hours.  the<n 
drain  off  the  surplus  water  and  put  In  the 
frame  to  sprout  for  seven  days." 

Unless  oats  are  treated  and  one  tem- 
perature maintained,  mold  will  appear. 
One  pint  of  formalin  thoroughly  mixed 
Into  30  bushels  of  oats,  the  oats  then 
covered  for  two  days  with  blankets  or 
other  tight,  warm,  heavy  material  that 
gas  may  go  all  through  them,  will,  if  the 
oats  are  carefully  sacked  In  previously 
formalin  sprayed  bags,  prevent  mold. 
The  success  of  the)  treatment  lies  In  the 
thorough  mixing  and  drying  and  the 
spraying  of  the  bags  to  dls'^nfecL  Alto- 
gether, the  cost  and  danger  of  using 
sprouted  oats*  Is  nearly  prohibitive  and 
other  cheaper  and  more  easily  handled 
green  food  can  be  substituted  with  just 
as  good  results.  Mangle  beets,  green,  or 
beet  pulp  water-soaked  over  night,  are 
cheaper,  more  easily  handled  and  with- 
out danger. 

Turkey  Has  "Worma.-.^.  p.  G.,  Penn- 
sylvania, writes:  "I  have  a  turlcey  that  is 
very  thin.  He  passes  worms  as  large  as 
darning  needles.  Oftentimes  he  acts  as  if  he 
is  choicing.  What  can  I  do  to  get  rid  of 
them  ?  He  has  a  good  appetite.  Is  there  any 
dangrer  of  Infecting  the  other  turkeys?  I 
have  had  the  turkey  only  tbxee  weeks.  He  is 
a  southern  turkey." 

Pen  up  the  turkey  (at  night)  and  the 
very  first  thlng»in  theimorning  give  him 
a  teaspoon ful  of  turpentine  mixed  with 
an  equal  amount'  of  sweet  or  olive  Oil 
and  do  not  feed  until  three  hours  later. 
Follow  this  treatment  again  on  the  third 
day  and  occasionally  until,  permanently 
relieved.  The  choking  symptom  Indi- 
cates an  advanced  case  and  the  relief 
prescribed  may  come  too  late.  Other 
turkeys  are  liable  to  be  affected,  there- 
fore careful  examinations  of  the  drop- 
pings should  be  made.  A  general  use  of 
lime  will  assist*  in  eradicating  the  dan- 
gerous parasites. 


Worth  While  Suggestions 

Cleanliness  is  closest  to  success. 

Every  poultry  raiser  Is  entitled  to  all 
the  vanity  getatable  out  of  a  flock  of 
chickens,  evep  be  they  mongrels,  but 
very  few  hens  enjoy  rearing  a  flock  of 
goslings. 

A  dozen  pure-bred  hens  (or  pullets) 
with  a  male  bird  from  a  known  laying 
strain,  means  more  In  dollars  and  cents 
than  flfty  barnyard  nondescripts. 

Ducks,  like  chickens,  come  home  to 
roost,  only  the  ducks  like  a  well  littered 
floor,  dry  and  protected  against  maraud- 
ers, rather  than  an  elevated  perch. 
Also  they  like  a  roof  overhead. 

Chicks  do  not  mind  snow,  wind  or 
cold,  if  they  can  find  a  warm  spot  after 
a  fresh-air  spin. 

Be  economical  in  attention  and  waste- 
ful in  feed  and  your  degree  of  success 
will  be  small. 

Lime  and  your  chicks  live  for  you; 
don't  and  you  live  without  them. 

Tune  up  the  incubator  or  brooder  with 
forty-eight  hours  of  heat;  in  the  first 
case  to  prove  your  control  over  the  heat- 
ing devices,  and  in  the  second  to  drive 
out  moisture. 

"I'll  beat  you  to  it,"  said  the  head 
louse  to  his  mate.  Alas  for  both!  the 
farmer  had  greased  the  chick's  neck, 
head  and  wing  pits  with  lard. 


Tells  Why  Chicks  Die 

E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry  expert  of  4?.fi3  Reefer 
BIdg.,  KaniMis  flty.  Mo.,  in  giving  away  free 
a  new  book  which  tells  of  a  simple  home  solu- 
tion that  mls*«  98  per  cent  of  all  chicks 
batched  and  cnres  white  dlarrhcea  over  night. 
Ail  poult rv  ralHerM  should  Hurely  write  for 
tbi*  TaluaUe  book  free. — Adv. 


''With  Tk«  Uj  Br«d  b  TktB" 

Husky,  vigorous,  farm-arown  birds,  bred 
from  many  generations  of  pedigreed  layers 

EGGS— CHICKS — STOCK 

of  superior  quality  at  moderate  prices.  Bred 
for  business— sure  profit-payers.  Official 
Laying  Competition  records  prove  iti 

We  produce  on  our  own  plant  every  bird 
and  esB  weseil  so  can  guarantee  satisfaction 
,to  each  customer. 

FREJB  C  ATA  LOO  will  act  you  rigfat 
oa  LtchoriM.    Write  ior  it  today  i 

SPRfiCHSKU(Q& 


AMERICAN  POULTRY  JOURNAL 

Tells  everything  about  the  fudimt- 
ingand  profitable  poultry  induatry. 
Issued  monthly;  10  Mats.  We  want 
you  to  know  how  good  it  is  and  will 
send  it  6  months  for  S6e.  Order  now. 
A.  P.  J.lS«8-54a  8  J>earb«rB.Ohleac«,lll. 


k 


$$$$  In  Pigeons!  ^^Ij^rt? 

Martcetor  UrcediiiK  PiirpoBen.  MalteJ 
big  protlts  with  our  Jinntx)  Pigeons. 
We  teach   you.      Large,   free,  lllus 
trated.  In-^tructlve  circulars. 
Providence  Squab  Co.,  Dept.  C,  Providence,  R.  I. 

~lRAPliESfED~BARRED  ROCKS 

Pullets  from  heavy  laying  strain  at  reaKonaWe  prices. 
Vigorous  farm  raised,  free  range  stock. 

G.  A.  Williams,      Box  324,       Warwick,  N.  Y. 

World's  Greatest*  Layers 

H67  net  profit  per  ben.  •One  lald_|8.(n). 
They  are  Barron  WinuerB  which  I  own.  Wyandottes, 

Leghorns,  BufT  Rocks,  Eteds. 
BIOR RIM  FARM.     R.  4,    Rrld«ep«rft,  C«Siii. 

sTiilFF  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  OFITy 

best  laying  strain.  25  Danish  White  Leghorn  coclcerels, 
fine,  large.  vigorouH  birds.    My  pullets  now  laying  70<)t. 
£Iow  Ixwking  orders  for  eegs  and  baby  chicks. 
BD.  C.  CilLBERT,  TITI^LY,  H.  Y. 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN  POULTRY  FARM 

Pure  bred  S.  C.  White  Orpingtons.  |3.00per  13  eggs.  H. 
C.  White  Leghorns,  |1.50  per  13  eggs.  Half  price  after 
June  iHt.     James  P.  Aclienbacb,  R.  1,  Wind  Gap.  Pa. 

DAY    OLD    CHICMS 

Rocks;    Beds;     Wyandottes;     Leghorns;    Campines. 

200  Egg  Wrains. 

116.00  per  100.  ^-^  P*""  ^ 


Harry  H.  CaasasalBsa, 


krner,  H.  B. 


We  sblp  tbousanda,  orders  sboald  now 
»ke 


lallldlS-   ^   booked   for  spring  delivery.    Aq- 

^^■■■^■^'•l  conas' $11.00  hundred,  also  have  other 

varieties.free  booklet  and  testimonials. 

Frecyort  Hsstdsery.  Box  16.  rragyort.  MIrh. 

**  CIIABIT'*  STRAIN  BROMBB  TrSKBTM, 

with  great  massive  bone  and  frame.  Bred  from  Great 
HufO-King  45  lb.  at  one  ypar  of  age.  Buff  P.  BocIcn, 
nattortal  winners  nu&M  yelkf  Is^jBHs.    'WH*^;  •  "* 

JL  cjcii^p^^ ■♦«  r,  «»inn>^  lad. 

B«n  Ayr  Banwl  Rock  chicks  of  quality,  ijirge.  vigor- 

oils,  active  chiclvs*  tliat  earlv 
mature  into  healtliy.  beavy -laying  stock.  ^^Htl8f action 
guaranteed.  Rookl»-t.    Ben  Ayr  Farm.  Warwick.  N.  V. 

Baifl;  White  Leghorns.  S.  V  R.  I.  Reds.  Eggs  90  centt 
per  15.  »1  5(t  per  80.  |2.7.'i  ix-r  m.  HOO  i>er  l(»i.  Mottled 
Anconas.  Black  Minon-as.KL'iiit'i.ooper  )'.<!  7Sper30. 
Catalogue  frw.    JOHN  .\    RC>TH.  Quaice  to«n.  Pa. 

50.000  Chicks  lor  1916  Kil^sS^r^rd 

chicks  7c.  and  up.  Hafe  dellverv  gtiatniite*  d.  Circular 
free.  Kkystonk  Hatchehy,  fto.v  26.  Rkhfiklu.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  ^-  *'•  ^'"'*''  I  e»thoms.  no 
OrkO  1    V/niV^IVO     ^^r    10«».    a  u  y    quantity. 

Untching  egk;H   from   stroriu.   Iienltliv   Ht(M;k. 
CHAS.  A.  iCHWKBEL..  &,«aaina  PIsre.  Wm. 

rOR  NAI..K.  Pairs,  trios,  pens:  all  varietits.  Rocks. 
Reds. Wyandottes.  Leghorns.  Orpingtons.  Andalusians, 
Campines,  Htimhurgs.  turkevs.  ducks,  and  ceese. 
Prices  low.     Ralph  H.  Rabv.  B.  6.  Mlliershurg,  O. 

CholM  Rom  Comli  Rhodo  IstemI   RoH  GMkortlt 

Also  H  f<»   pullets,  reawiiishle.     Write  me. 
r.  A.  HarnlMv«  Clinoa  W|»rlMC«.  Nvn   V«rk 

and  10  cents.  8.  C.  BnfT  Legbnm. 
etc.     Mone.v  back  for  dead  onesf 

Pamptiiet  fre?. 
JACOB  KEIMOKO.  ■eiLISTEBVILLK^Pt. 


CHICKS ! 


^tJf#^I^CL  Bocks.  Reds.  Lechoms.  7 to  12  cent!* 
^^***^^»*^^  escb.  Order  now  for  prnmi.t  rtfli 
very.     List  free.  HOrCK  HATruiMM  A 

BRBBOIMCI  CO..  TimiV.  OHIO. 

WHITE  WTANDOTTR  chickens  bred  for  qual- 
ity, very  good  layers.  K  gs  |I  25  per  16;  »7  00  per  l(i0. 
Mammoth  Toulouse  geef«e.  I<:gK8  JK)  rent"  each  In  sea- 
son.   John  k    Orknnkman.   R.  7,   La>-cahtkk.  Pa. 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  tr^Sii^L%::t 

ling  cocks,  coj'kerels  and  pens.    Prices  reaionable. 
rARY-W  rARWW.  TR1WRE.B.  OHIO. 

Sn  TABIBTIBN.  line  chickens,  docks,  turkeys, 
.^tock  and  eggs.  Low  prices.  Big  new  ill ustrsted  cir- 
cular Free.     John  B.  Heatwole.  Harrison  burg.  Va. 

Trap  Ife«t«4i  Single  Comb  White  Lsghoms,  Chicks. 
Eggs,  Cockerels,  }i  Tom  Barron  strain.  White 
PonLTBT  Farm,  Tunkhannock.  Pa.     H.  Buck.  Prop. 

•IE.YBB   SPAMOLBD     HAHBURO    CHLS. 

from  Cbicaco  and  St.  Louis.  Winneia.  Also  ens  IQ 
any  numb«r.    I«.  H.  n*«a,  R.  •,  Orloaaa,  lad. 


S.  C.  RROWN  LECIORNS  "  '^'Jf **"  ^' 

H.  M.  WOYBB,     R.  »,     BOYBRTOWW.  PA. 

WtK>»»A»9  of  Wblta.  Wyandottes  and  BufT  Rocks. 
Dfl  c^ucr  (v>ckerefc.  puUeta  and  stock  for  sale  at 
all  times.  €\  W.  ROLLiKB,  ASHI<ABID..OHIO. 


rOLrUfBIAIf  WYAHDOTTBB— Farm  raised. 
Utility  and  Iteauty  combined.  Freeclrcnlar.  Prices 
reasonable.  Ralph  WoonwARD,  Box  IB.Graf ton , Mass. 

••  TABIBTIKM.  Chickens,  ducks,  geeae.  turkevs, 
guineas  and  liares.  Stock  and  ens.  Valuable  catalog 
free.    H.  A.  Sea^tor,  Bax  ••.  MallarBTllla.  P«> 


AIVfCIEiB  OOMB  Black  Minorras  for  Sale. 
Cockerels  and  Pulleta.     Booking  orders  for  eg 


Lereis  and  Pulleta.     Booking  orders  for  ens  i 
Chaa.  M.  Wvlkari.  LltUraAawa,  Pa. 


Hens, 
now. 


Sg((((  OUR  EXPERIENCE  p6^| 


-Experience  Is  the  best  teacher."  This  Experience  Pool  Is  a  twice-a-month  Farmers'  Institute  for  the  ex- 
change of  practical  ideas  by  pra<nical  farmers.  We  want  tlicin  to  give  their  experience,  as  well  as  .suKKest 
topics  for  future  discussion.  We  pul>lis)i  this  departnu-nt  so  that  all  may  have  the  h(>netit  of  tlie  tangible, 
practical  experience  of  others  on  every  siil)Je<-t  pertaining  to  the  farm.  Let  all  contrilmte.  A  cjish  prize 
•I  f3.t«  will  be  paid  for  the  bt-st  contrilmtlon,  #i.OO  for  the  second  and  50  cents  for  each  other  t-ontributiuu 
published.  The  only  conditiou  is  that  you  ere  a  yt-ariy  siihscrllier  to  the  pa|ier.  Write  on  one  side  of  paper 
•niv.  i/n  upper  left  hand  corner  mark  plainly  the  numljer  of  the  topic  you  write  about.  Articles  on  all 
topics  must  be  in  our  bands  at  leat>t  15  days  before  date  of  piibllr^tion.  Do  not  furKct  to  xugKest  aliead 
topics  for  discussion.     Address  all  communications  to  "Kxperience  Pool.'    The  Practical  Farmer,  Pnila.,  I'a. 


Topic  No.  1191,  March  15. — What  Live  Stock 
Have  You  Found  to  be  the  Most  I'rofltable? 
Teli  Briefly  Your  Method  of  Feeding  und 
Caring  for  it  from  Birth  to   Maturity. 

Topic  No.  1192,  April  1. — Have  You  Found 
It  Good  Practice  to  Roll  Your  Meadows?  If 
so.  How  Heavy  a  Roller  do  You  I'se?  <;ive 
Any  Experience  You  Have  Had  with  Top 
Dressing  Timothy  with  Fertilizer  In  the 
Spring. 

Topic  No.  1193,  April  l-r». — Do  You  Plant 
Your  Com  in  Hills  or  in  Rows,  and  I  low 
Far  Apart?     Give  Your  Reasons  for  Same. 


Topic  No.  1 190.— With  What  Truck  Crops 

Have  You  B«en  Most  Successful  ?  Give  in 

<    Dotail  Method  of  Growinf  and  Marketing. 

C.  J.  O.,  Rossville,  Md. — The  farms 
hereabout  are  devoted  almost  exclusive- 
ly to  wholesale  truck  farming.  I  have 
found  thtit  tomatoes,  taken  the  season 
through,  year  in  and  year  out,  pay  me 
better  than  any  other  truck  crop  I  raise. 

Some  years  ago  I  did  very  well  on 
early  sugar  corn,  and  then  some  years 
early  cabbage  pays  big,  but  on  the  whole 
they  cannot  be  depended  on;  neither  can 
tomatoes,  for  that  matter,  but  the  har- 
vesting season  for  tomatoes  is  so  much 
longer  it  is  very  seldom  that  they  don't 
pay  some  time  during  the  picking  sea- 
son. I  always  aim  to  change  the  patches 
of  tomatoes  around  each  year,  so  that 
I  do  not  have  them  in  the  same  ground 
two  years  in  succession.  I  broadcast 
About  12  or  15  spreader  loads  of  manure 
per  acre,  and  plow  under  two  or  three 
"weeks  before  I  expect  to  set  out  the 
plants  (which  I  grow  under  glass  for 
early  planting,  and  out  in  the  open  for 
late  planting).  After  plowing  I  let  the 
land  lie  about  ten  days  or  until  the 
weeds  have  begun  to  sprout  an^.  come 
up;  then  I  use  the  disk  or  spring-tooth 
barrow,  depending  on  how  much  the 
ground  has  settled,  and  work  the  ground 
thoroughly,  finally  smoothed  up  with 
smooth  iug  liar  row  and  rolled.  Rows  are 
laid  off  3>/i!x5  feet,  and  about  half  a 
-handful  of  high  grade  commercial  fer- 
tilizer is  placed  in  each  hill.  The  rows 
are  then  covered  by  placing  the  2-row 
narker  disks  close  together  and  throw- 
ing up  a  good  ridge,  and  finally  rolled 
down  smooth.  I  usually  set  out  the 
early  variety  about  May  5th,  after  all 
danger  of  frost  is  over,  and  follow  this 
up  with  a  patch  every  two  weeks  or  so, 
until  July  Ist.  This  gives  me  continuous 
picking  from  about  July  10th  to  the 
last  of  October.  The  first  picked  are 
hauled  to  Baltimore  In  Vjbushel  baskets 
and  bring  from  25  cents  to  |1  per  basket. 
When  they  become  plentiful  and  the  can- 
neries open  we  haul  them  in  bushel 
boxes  right  off  the  vine,  and  do  not  have 
the  trouble  of  wiping  and  placing  in 
baskets.  The  canners  buy  by  weight, 
taking  60  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and  the 
average  price  for  the  last  ten  years  has 
been  about  45  cents  per  bushel.  There 
are  more  canned  tomatoes  used  every 
year  and  the  yield  seems  to  be  falling 
off;  at  leas£  it  is  about  this  locality. 


White  BellM^  Twiicys.   wj^t*  ^'^can   omaeu. 

■        Rxfs  in  season.    BatibltM. 
•liver  BlAi^le  Ferast  Sotuk  Mew  Berlla.M.T. 


8.  E.  B,.,  Marshall ville,  O.  —  Toma- 
toes and  cabbage  have  been  the 
most  successful  with  me.  The  tr.ost 
hardy  cabbage  was  sown  the  fall  previ- 
ous under  glass,  and  remained  there  un- 
til spring  when  It  was  large  enough  to 
transplant  to  the  field.  This  plan  gave 
/a  very  much  hardened  plant,  and  much 
earlier  than  we  usually  had  otherwise, 
and  when  transferred  to  the  field  with- 
stood the  shock  of  changing  better  than 
the  tender  spring  grown  plants. 

Tomatoes  are  always  started  in  a  hot- 
bed or  a  hothouse.  The  hotbed  is  made 
in  the  usual  way.  Seed  is  sown  bout 
Feb.  20th,  and  when  plants  are  about 
3  or  4  inches  h!  5h.  or  about  20th  to  25th 
of  April,  acceding  to  the  weather,  we 
transplant  to  what  is  called  a  spotting 
bed  (for  very  early  tomatoes),  setting 
them  in  squares  about  8  to  10  inches 
apart,  according  to  the  amount  of  room 
and  number  of  plants.  Then  if  weather 
is  cold  and  frosty,  keep  covered  with  a 
muslin  or  canvas  stretched  over  the  bed. 
When  weather  is  nice,  uncover  during 
the  day,  so  as  to  give  plants  air.  By  this 
process  the  plants  are  hardened.  When 
danger  of  frost  is  over  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  field.  The  ground  is  cut 
in  squares  with  a  spade,  leaving  about  4 


inches  square  of  ground  clinging  to  each 
plant;  the  plants  .re  lifted  with  a  flat 
shovel  and  placed  in  holes  already  made 
in  the  field  about  3  VI.  feet  apart  each 
way.  Sometimes  plants  are  transplant- 
ed into  flat  boxes  when  l>i  to  2  inches 
in  height,  which  makes  them  stocky, 
and  when  the  time  comes  they  are  put 
in  the  spotting  bed. 

As  to  marketing,  we  generally  sold  to 
grocers. 


J.  E.  F.,  Wellaboro,  Pa.  —  We  have 
been  most  successful  growing  peas. 
Have  found  the  dwarf  varieties  the  best 
to  grow,  as  they  need  no  brush.  A 
good,  rich  clover  sod  makes  an  ideal 
place  to  grow  them;  if  this  is  not  at 
hand,  any  piece  of  rich  land  will  do,  but 
if  the  land  is  acid  lime  should  be  ap- 
plied to  sweeten  the  soil.  We  prepare 
the  soil  the  same  as  for  any  garden  crop, 
and  plant  a  double  row;  that  is,  we 
mark  with  a  2-row  marker  3»2  feet  apart 
and  the  double  row  1  foot  apart.  For 
this  marker  I  use  two  8-inch  cultivator 
shovels  on  an  ordinary  l-horse  marker. 
We  use  this  to  mark  the  potato  ground 
as  well  as  the  garden.  I  sow  the  peas 
real  thick  and  cover  by  hand.  If  they 
are  cultivated  and  hoed  they  make  enor- 
mous yields,  I  aim  to  plant  several 
varieties,  thus  we  have  peas  for  home 
use  and  some  to  sell  all  summer.  We 
find  they  bring  in  more  money  than  any 
other  garden  crop  we  grow. 

Have  been  marketing  them  to  our 
local  grocers,  and  since  we  make  a 
specialty  of  them  it  seems  all  the  gro- 
cerymen  in  town  know  about  it  and  call 
for  them  on  the  'phone.  Have  had  no 
trouble  \o  sell  all  we  have  produced. 


B.  S.,  Strasburg,  Va.  —  Being  on  a 
small  farm,  it  is  to  our  advantage  to  get 
all  we  can  from  the  soil,  and  to  do  this 
on  clay  soil  we  found  the  following  a 
good    combination,    tomatoes    and    corn. 

The  soil  was  well  prepared  in  the 
early  spring,  and  Just  before  laying  off 
given  another  harrowing.  We  laid  off 
2Vl>x3M>  feet,  and  planted  corn  the  nar- 
row way  every  other  row.  In  the  missed 
row  we  planted  tomatoes  about  the  first 
of  June.  When  corn  is  cultivated  it 
should  be  done  the  narrow  way,  in  order 
not  to  plow  out  the  row  laid  off  for  to- 
matoes. To  set  tomatoes  may  seem  a 
hard  task,  but  my  way  is  so  simple  that 
the  work  is  not  dreaded.  A  man  and  a 
boy  with  a  common  tile  spade  are  all 
that  are  necessary;  the  spade  is  thrust 
in  the  ground  8  inches,  handle  pushed 
forward  enough  to  form  a  hole  behind 
the  spade;  in  this  hole  the  tomato  plant 
is  put  and  the  spade  withdrawn  by  giv- 
ing a  slight  twist,  then  firm  dirt  with 
the  foot  slightly,  depending  on  the  soil. 
You  may  not  like  this  way  of  planting 
at  first,  but  It  is  the  best  and  quickest 
way  I  know  of,  and  once  tried  you  will 
never  use  any  other  way. 

This  combination  har.  suited  us  very 
well.  The  corn  is  as  close  as  it  should 
be  and  still  there  is  the  crop  of  toma- 
toes being  cultivated  along  with  the 
corn,  and  when  the  corn  is  ready  to  be 
laid  aside  the  tomatoes  are  also.  The 
corn  will  be  benefited,  as  well  as  the 
soil.  Where  corn  and  tomatoes  were 
grown  this  way  the  ears  were  larger 
than  where  all  corn  was  grown — plant- 
ed the  same  width. 

To  dispose  of  the  tomatoes  may  puzzle 
some  people,  but  ai  the  tomatoes  ripen 
in  August  and  September  w^hen  farm 
work  is  slack,  and  with  the  help  of  our 
neighbors  two  or  Liree  days  out  of  a 
week,  we  can  the  crop  of  tomatoes  with 
a  canning  outfit  and  sell  them  any  time 
of  the  year  to  the  wholesale  and  retail 
trade.  This  pays  better  than  selling 
the  tomatoes  to  customers  by  the  bushel, 
unless  the  price  is  good,  but  on  a  large 
scale  the  crop  can  be  handled  by  trade 
as  easily  as  by  canning. 

The  com  furnishes  shade  for  the  to- 
matoes, and  the  tomatoes  ripen  better 
than  in  a  whole  field  of  tomatoes,  and 
are  never  scalded,  as  sometimes  happens 
in  the  field.  This  plan  for  growing  tomar 
toes  makes  it  nicer  to  pick  them,  and 
the  rows  are  never  skipped,  caused  by 
heavy  foliage,  as  is  the  case  in  a  solid 
field  of  tomatoes. 


BARHAINS  IN 
BUfieiES/MoENeiNES 


We  carry  a  full  line  of 
AMERICAN  BEAUTY 
BUGGIES  and  ECON- 
OMY ENGINES  in  tbe 
following  cities,  tram 
which  we  make  imme- 
diate shipment. 


FAIGO,  N.  DAK. 
SIOUX  FALLS,  S.  DAK. 

ST.  PAUL,  mm, 

OMAHA.  NEB. 
KANSAS  CITT.  Ma 
WICHITA.  KAN. 
WATERLOO.  IOWA 
DAVENPORT.  IOWA 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
EVANSVniE.  WD. 
GRAND  RAPmS,  MICH. 


COLUMBUS.  OHIO 
PITTSBURGH.  PENN. 
HARRISBURG.  PENN. 
BUFFALO.  N.  T. 
ALBANY.  N.  T. 
RICHMOND.  VA. 
CHARLESTON.  W.  VA.) 
COLUMBIA.  S.  C 
BUMINGHAM.  ALA. 
NASHVOLE.  TENN. 
LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 


Oar  wonderful   manufacturinir   fbrilities,    large   sales  and 

■Mthod  of  shippinir  direct  to  you   ftom  a  warehouse, 

enable   you  to  M'ctire  a  famous  American  Beauty 

Bufffy  or   Economy   Engine   at   a   price   much 

tower  than  tbe  same  quality  buarry  or  encine 

would  cost  elsewhere. 

Ask  for  our 

Special  EnsfaM 
Propositiea 

No.  66P95E 


No.  66P95V 


We  carry  la  the  above  wsveaottac. 
sUtkMarreagiBesorDite  l»aorM 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK 
AND  CO.,  CHICABO 


power  to  opersta  oa  saaollse, 

js,  mru 

paaiptas  oiitat«,aadaa 


keroaeaeorgaa;  •loot 
able  eastaeo,  aav  rigm. 


•tfon- 
rlaiiag 


to  ma  tte  Umttr. 


Expensive  Economy 

Last  Spring  many  cotton  growers  in  their 
efforts  to  reduce  expenses  in  readjusting  them- 
selves to  war-time  conditions,  used  less  than 
the  visual  amount  of  fertilizer.  Last  Fall  those 
farmers  found  that  their  losses  from  decreased 
3delds  and  poorer  quality  crops  were  greater 
than  their  savings  from  the  use  of  less  fertil« 
izers.    It  was  expensive  economy. 

Northern  farmers  should  profit  by  the  cot* 
ton  growers'  experience  and  not  make  the 
same  mistake  in  planting  their  Spring  crops. 

Send  for  onr  free  booUeta. 

Soil  Improvement  Commltteo 


•fftlie 
969  Postal  Tolograpli  BMs.,  Chtcag* 


Bumper  Grain  Crops 

Markets  ^   High    Prices 

RHrmm  MmmHtm^  to  Wmmii 


The  winnlnci  ef  Western  Canada  at  the  SoQ  Products 
Expositkm  at  Denver  were  easily  made.  Tbe  list  comprised 
Wheat.  OatSLBarley  and  Grasses,  tlie  most  important  being  the 
prizes  tor  Wheat  and  Oats  and  sweep  stake  oo  Alfalfa. 
No  less  important  than  the  splendid  quality  of  Weatem  Canada's 
wheat  and  other  crama,  is  tbe  excellence  of  tbe  cattle  fed  and 
fattened  on  the  grasses  cH  that  country.  A  recent  shipment 
of  cattle  to  Chicago  topped  the  market  in  that  city  for 
quality  and  price. 


Western  Canada  prodncMl  la  1915 
aa  aO  ol  tbe  Uaitad  Statw.  or 


Canada  in  proportfcm  to  population  has  a  ^ 
surplus  of  wheat  this  year  than  any  country  m  the 
present  prices  you  can  figure  out  the  revenoe  for  the  protfa 
Iw  Wwrtem  C— rls  too  win  Bnd 


_  ipood  msTrntfts,  Splendid  scnools, 
tonal  ■ociai  eow<tbo— .  perf oet  diassf .  awl  oCKsf 
la  Be  war  tax  oa  laad  aad  ^ 


for 

iar< 


as  to  best 


r«r 


raOway 


F.  A.  HARRISON 

«      210  North  TkJrd  St^      Harrisbarg,  Pa. 

<;anadlao  Uovernuseat  Afant. 
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Locate  in  Virginia 

Virginia  Farms  ara  selling  now  for 
$25.00  per  acre  and  up — adapted  to  the 
growing  of  Com,  Alfalfa,  Fruits,  Grains, 
OrasHes  and  the  production  of  Beef  and 
Dairy  cattle.  One  farm  of  500 acres  yielded 
its  owner  a  Hay  crop  of  over  2,000  tons 
last  year  from  Alfalfa  alone.  Lands  are 
advsudng  in  value  each  year— thouHuudH 
of  acres  are  waiting  to  be  tilled  by  the 
most  progressive  methods  of  the  day  to 
yiald  highly  profitable  returns.  Virginia 
claims  the  finest  apple  growing  section 
in  the  world. 

Come  to  Virginia— now  is  the  time  to 
bay.  ilealthlul  climate,  abundant  raln- 
OaJU,  good  water,  public  schools  and 
churches.  Cheap  and  quick  transporta- 
tion to  the  great  Eastern  markets  enables 
you  to  command  highest  prices  for  your 
products.  Virginia  offers  the  greatest  of 
opportunities  for  farmers  and  Investors. 

Bend  for  hand-book  with  map  and  other 
literature  telling  about  the  opportunities 
to  be  hadintlieOld  Dominion.  Write 
BOW— while  you  think  of  It. 

G.  W.  KOINER 

Stat*  CommisMoner  of  Affricultur* 

RICHMOND.  VA. 


flMortliHloorGosetl 

Odoriess  Sanitai^s;  Germ-Proof  I 

Every  home  withont  sewer' 
age  needs  one.  Most  con« 
venient,  meritoriouo  home 
neoeesUy  in  a  century.  A  boon 
to  sick  people.  Can  bo  i>l«oed 

Makes  Outdoor  Privy 
Unnocossary 

Pat  a  warm  Comfort  ToUet  tn 
Toar  home,  •  ernarantee  of 
hc«lthy,    aanitary    oonditionn. 

Qerm-life  killed  by  ohtmio*l8 

la    retort.     Emptied    onoe  a|tUTMMMIt| 
th-no  ttoofaleb    Needs  nolpiiKE  Trial 

Tf^ 


cihhiVal 
J«ne«t 


otlier    attention.     Boards    of 5     ,,^ 
Health  endorse  it.    Write  now  for  1  tteratnze,  { 
prioea,  etc  Hm*»  !>■■«■<    ti**"i)'«  t"?**^  » 
6BMF0IT  MEMK&L  CUSIT  •Q.^'^T^JC^rol 


2|L 
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SAMPLE  OUR  SEED 

ThraaeATliastTesetabloa  Li  cuttivmtion  forlOe.  On* 
pack«t  oMh.  Rubiuaon'a  £arlie«t  TocmIo.  EarliMt 
tUAajrVa  B*JTtt.  kulUl  LMtaM.  Ms  ••^•W 
cuatomers.  Hoifular  pric«  50c.  CATAlXKj  FREK. 
C  W.  ■■>!■■■■  a»fO.,Dept.»8,aaHliwereVWd. 


The 

Household  Guide 

A  wonderful  book  for  the  farm 
housewife.  A  collecrion  of  recipes — 
not  only  covering  cooking,  but  the 
whole  range  of  household  duties,  care 
of  the  sick,  treatment  of  infants,  etc. 
— contributed  from  their  experience 
by  farm  women  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  a  prize  competition.  364  pages 
of  helpful  suggestions  to  lighten  the 
daily  round  of  the  farm  housekeeper. 
A  copy  of  this  book  should  be  in 
every  farm  home.  Sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  50  cents  or 

r'U  p  P  with  one  new  3-year  aub- 
MT  IxILIL  scription  to  The  Practical 
Farmer,  at   the    regular    price,  $1.00. 

WALKER  PUBUSIING  CO., 
r.  •.  B«x  iS21  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


%^ 


This  ikthe  (arm  womon's  own  departOMnt — for  them  and  by  them.  It  U  devoted  to  the  diacuMioa  of 
topics  of  everydajr  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Prnctical  Farmer  invite*— and 
expect* — you  not  only  to  write  your  experience*  on  the  topic*  under  discussion,  but  also  to  propose 
topics  for  futurn  discussions.  The  best  letter  published  herein  each  issue  will  be  awarded  a  prixe  of 
one  dollar,  and  for  aach  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cent*.     Address 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


This  Washer 

Must  Pay  for 

Itself. 


MaBOH    15. 
Butter. 


-Tell    In    Detail    How    You    Make 


Aprii.  1. — Give  Receipt  for  Your  Favorite 
Way  of  Preparing  Rbul>arb.  Tell  How 
You  Serve  Asparagus  and  Give  Receipt  for 
Any  Dressing  You  May  Use. 

April  15. — What  Is  Your  Favorite  Dish  Made 
with  RlceV    Give  Receipt. 


Alt  eontributiona  to  thm  Exehangm  must  raach 
UM  at  Uaat  IS  day  bmfore  the  datm  of  issue  in 
which  the  topic  is  to  bo  di»cuam«d. 


Tell  of  the  Plans  You  Have  for  Making  the 
Home  Garden  This  Year.  Describe  in 
Detail  the  Methods  Employed  to  Secure 
a  Succession  of  Fresh  Vegetables  from 
Spring  Until  Frost. 

Miss  E.  M.  S.,  TJniondale,  Pa. — For 
our  garden  we  use  no  fertilizer  except 
stable  manure,  but  the  soil  is  made  good 
and  rich.  As  early  as  possible  in  the 
spring  the  ground  is  deeply  plowed  and 
then  harrowed  Vith  a  steel-tooth  harrow. 
First  we  generally  plant  several  rows  of 
early  potatoes,  marking  out  the  ground 
about  6  inches  deep  with  a  plow. 

Then  come  the  rows  of  sweet  corn, 
and  next  a  row  of  early  peas,  and  Cham- 
pion of  England  for  a  later  variety, 
which  are  planted  in  double  rows  8  or 
10  inches  apart.  Then  follow  beets,  car- 
rots, pole  lima  beans,  celery,  tomatoes, 
parsnips,  radishes  and  lettuce. 

For  the  smaller  varieties  of  vegetables 
we  use  a  line  as  a  guide  to  lieep  rows 
straight  and  an  equal  distance  apart. 

For  a  succession  of  string  beans  sow 
one  row  at  a  time,  and  when  they  are 
well  up  BOW  «nBrtherr'^''t1rt«  w*y  you 
will  have  a  constant  succession.  Plant- 
ings of  sweet  corn  are  made  in  the  same 
manner  until  about  July.  Radishes  are 
also  sown  for  succession  until  August. 

The  weeds  are  attacked  as  soon  as 
plants  can  be  seen,  using  a  one-horse 
cultivator  for  potatoes  and  corn.  For 
onions  and  other  small  stuff  a  hand  cul- 


vator  can  be  used  as  well  as  a  hoe.  This 
being  a  great  help  in  removing  weeds, 
besides  conserving  the  moisture  during 
a  dry  season. 


A 


Mrs.  F.  E.  S.,  Grafton,  O. — We  have 
a  plat  20x100  feet  near  the  house  which 
we  always  aim  to  fall  plow,  and  so  can 
fit  for  planting  earlier  than  other 
ground  can  be  worked.  As  soon  as  this 
can  he  fitted  in  spring  we  set  four  rows 
of  onion  sets  the  full  length  of  strip,  one 
row  of  First  and  Best  peas,  two-thirds 
row  of  kidney  wax  beans,  balance  of 
row  to  spinach,  one-third  row  of  Grand 
Rapids  lettuce  and  two-thirds  row  of 
radishes,  one  row  of  early  beets  and 
one  row  of  eftrly  potatoes.  All  planting 
13  done  with  a  wheel  hoe  in  mind,  for 
most  of  the  cultivation  will  be  done 
with  this  implement.  This  furnishes 
an  abundance  of  early  vegetables  and 
no  more  will  be  planted  until  after  field 
crops  are  in  and  the  first  fruit  spray 
applied.  Then  we  plant  again,  always 
with  the  expectation  of  cultivating  with 
horse  power,  an  abundance  of  peas  and 
beans  for  canning,  but  no  more  onions, 
and  Swiss  chard  instead  of  spinach,  and 
set  plants  from  the  hotbed,  which  is 
made  the  latter  part  of  March  or  first 
of  April.  A  hotbed  3x6  feet  furnishes  an 
abundance  of  plants,  as  follows,  rows 
running  crossways  of  bed:  2  rows  sweet 
peppers,  2  rows  early  cabbage,  3  rows 
cauliflower,  one-quarter  of  bed  to  late 
cabbage  and  one-third  to  tomatoes,  and 
usually  reserve  6  or  8  inches  along  one 
end  for  flower  seeds. 

We  not  only  have  an  abundance  of 
fresh  vegetAble»  (or  .a  family  of  six,  \^ith 
help,  but  have  several  basketfuls  to  dis- 
pose of  to  our  neighbors  and  the  grocery 
at  a  remunerative  price.  Just  sufficient 
is  not  enough  "garden  sass"  and  small 
fruit.  This,  with  a  half  dozen  clumps 
of  rhubarb  and  an  asparagus  bed,  in 
addition  to  small  fruits,  such  as  straw- 
berries, red  and  black  raspberries,  cur- 
rants and  gooseberries,  materially  lessen 


MAN  tried  to  tell  me  a  hone  once.  He  said  it  wa| 
a  fine  horse  and  had  nothiiiK  the  matter  with  it. 
1  wunted  a  fine  horse.  Rut.  I  didn't  kno«'  anj' 
thins  about  horses  much. 
And  I  didn't  Icnow  the  man 
very  well  either. 

So  I  told  him  i  wanted 
to  try  the  horse  for  a 
month.  He  said  "All  right, 
but  pay  me  first,  and  I'll 
give  you  bacic  your  money 
if  the  horse  isn't  all  riKht." 

Well,  I  didn't  like  that. 
I  was  affaid  the  horse 
wasn't  "all  risht"  and  that 
I  might  have  to  whistle  for 
my  money  if  I  once  parted 
with  it.  So  I  didn't  buy  the 
horse  although  I  wanted 
it  badly.  Now  this  set  me 
thinking. 

You  see  I  make  Wash- 
ing Machines  — the  "1900 
Gravity"  Washer. 

And  I  said  to  myself,, 
lots  of  people  may  think 
about  my  Washing  Machine 
as  I  thought  about  the  horse, 
and  about  the  man  who 
owned  it. 

But  I'd  never  know,  because  they  wouldn't  write  and 
tell  me.  You  see  I  sell  my  Washing  Machines  by  mail.  I 
have  sold  over  half  a  million  that  way. 

So,  thought  1,  it  is  only  fair  enough  to  let  people  try  my 
Washing  Machines  for  a  month,  before  they  pay  for  them, 
just  as  I  wanted  to  try  the  horse. 

Now,  I  know  «bat  our  "l900  Gravity"  Washer  will  do. 
I  know  it  will  wash  the  clothes,  without  wearing  or  tearing 
tht-m,  in  less  than  half  the  time  they  can  be  washed,  by 
hand  or  by  any  other  machine. 

I  know  it  will  wash  a  tub  full  of  very  dirty  clothes  in  six 
minutes.  I  know  no  other  machine  ever  invented  can  do 
that,  without  wearing  out  the  clothes. 

Our  "1900  Gravity"  Washer  does  the  work  so  easy  that 
a  child  can  run  it  almost  as  well  as  a  strong  woman,  and  it 
don't  wear  the  clothes,  fray  the  edges  nor  break  buttons  the 
way  all  other  machines  do. 

It  just  drives  soapy  water  clear  through  the  fibres  of  the 
clothes  like  a  force  pump  might. 

So,  said  I  to  myself,  I  will  do  with  my  "l900  Gravity" 
Washer  what  i  wanted  the  man  to  do  with  the  horse.  Only  I 
won't  wait  for  people  to  ask  me.  I'll  offer  first,  and  I'll 
make  good  the  of!er  every  time. 

Let  me  send  you  a  "1900  Gravity'*  Washer  on  a 
month's  free  trial.  I'll  pay  the  freight  out  of  my  own 
pocket,  and  if  you  don't  want  the  machine  alter  you've 
lued  it  a  month,  I'll  take  it  b«ck  and  pay  the  freight  too. 
Surely  that  is  fair  enough,  isn't  it ! 

Doesn't  it  prove  that  the  "l900  Gravity"  Washer  must 
be  all  that  I  say  it  hi 

And  you  can  pay  me  out  of  what  it  saves  for  you.  It 
will  save  its  whole  cost  in  a  few  months,  in  wear  and  tear 
on  the  clothes  alone.  And  then  it  will  save  50  cents  to  75 
i;||its  a  week  over  that  in  wash  woman's  waces.  If  you 
k»ep  the  machine  liter  tiie  moMk'*  Ui^i  I'll  iet  yoit/pay  for 
it  out  of  what  it  saves  you.  If  it  save*  you  60  cents  a  week, 
send  me  50  cents  a  week  till  paid  for.  I'll  take  that  cheer- 
fully, and  I'll  wait  for  my  money  until  the  machine  itself 
earns  the  balance. 

Drop  me  a  line  today,  and  let  me  tend  you  a  book  about 
the  "l900  Gravity*'  Washer  that  washes  clothes  in  6 
minutes. 

Address  me  this  way — H.  L.  Barker,  1722  Court  Street, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  If  you  live  in  Canada,  address  1900 
Washer  Co.,  357  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


tivator  is  used.  As  far  as  practical,  'vhen  ,  ^.  ^         ,  .  ,,, 

one  crop  is  exhausted  we  clear  it  away    **»«  ^^^^  «"d  grocery  bill. 


and  fill  ground  with  something  else.  We 
have  also  found  the  best  seed  to  be  the 
cheapest,  as  it  can  also  be  depended 
upon  to  yield  a  crop. 


Mrs.  0.  E.  L.,  Tiada^hton,  Pa. — Some 
one  has  said  that  "a  good  garden  is  half  \  ground  is  needed 


one's  living,"  and  this  is  largely  true. 
We  raise  nearly  evei  y  variety  of  vege- 
table and  try  to  have  a  succession  from 
early  spring  until  frost  with  plenty  to 
put  in  the  cellar  for  winter  use.  As 
soon  as  the  frost  leaves  the  ground  in 
the  spring  we  begin  digging  salsify  and 
parsnips  which  were  left  in  the  ground 
all  winter,  as  we  think  freezing  im- 
proves the  flavor.  These,  with  horse- 
radish for  a  relish,  taste  very  good  In 
the  early  spring  days.     Next  comes  as- 


Mrs.  E.  H.  N.,  Jetersville,  Va. — We 
expect  to  plow  the  garden  as  soon  as  we 
can  after  the  end  of  January,  plowing 
all  dead  vines  and  stuff  under,  then  put 
a  coat  of  manure  on  it,  turning  this  in 
shallowly    in    the    spring,    just    as    the 

Our  garden  is  about 


three-quarters  of  an  acre,  and  we  have 
almost  everything  in  rows,  wide  enough 
so  we  •can  work  it  with  the  hand  culti- 
vator. From  March  1st  to  15th  we  plant 
6  rows  of  peas,  also  onions  for  seed  and 
early  green  onions;  toward  the  end  of 
the  month  sow  about  6  rows  of  prize- 
taker  onions,  2  rows  spinach,  also  along 
the  fence  a  row  of  beds  containing  let- 
tuce, radishes,  cabbage,  leeks,  kale  and 
mustard  for  greens,  also  tomatoes.  One 
week   after   this   plant   2   rows   of   bush 


Our  Barter  Column 

TtitK  polnmn  la  for  onr  Kiih^rrlh^rn  only— nf>  R«il 
Eotxte  Ai;etita,  Dealera  or  MRniif8<-tHrer8.  Scents  |)«r 
wo»<t:  no  MlvertliNfm«Dt  leaa  than  60  oenis. 


C*ar  nal«— Trap<irt(>4l  tmy  Rpliclnn  atalllon,  7  \pant 
■^  old,  BouD<1.  K'  od  breeder.  ko<k1  bone  aud  action. 
Would     ezrtianKe     for     cattle.  I).    C.    Witmbr, 

ColiMubtsna.  Olik).  

$l<iee  hnyi!  my  40  acre  farm,  6  room  dwelllnsi]     All 
uihmI  soil.  Good  water.    My  hiialMind  \n  l>llnd.  cause 
of  »H-l'liiK.   Mary  r.  KiN7,rNOER.Rl,  North  Kant.  Md. 

Will  ^vrliAssgr*  Dahlia  rootaand  Whiu  MtiHcovey 
duck  cgRa  fur  other  plants,  etc.    Ala«  75  varieti*^ 
Dahllaa    for    aale.    Circular.      Mrh.    Howard    Iloir 

MiNriKR.  r>enton.  Md. 

C«*r^Nskl<>-8  brooders,  1  tncnbstor.  S  bone  grinders, 
»  I  feed  cutter,  m(k  te#it«»rs  and  1  bicycle.  Ai.Rr.RT 
K.  B<>r)F.MHORN.  a<K(  Horatio  Ht..  I'unxwntawney,  Pa. 

|N»r  n»l«  Kroom  Corn  Heed.  2Sc  enouKh  for  qiutrttr 
^  acre.  ThorouKhbred  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  K«Ka 
for    hatching,   $1.00   per  U.  CHas.   H.   Ostbb, 

Ostertmnr.  Pa. 

ii<rrlfle«  ttmlm.  247  acree.  miiH  aetl.  account  sge. 

14000  worth   huUdinss,  |2000  worth   timber  wood, 

well  fniltfd.  watered,  fences,  two  good  markets;  price, 

■6W0  wit)i  peraooal  flWO  caab,  balance  ault.     Box  '2U, 

fiavoD*  N.  Y. 


paragus.  As  only  one  or  two  members  nma  beans,  the  small  kind,  2  rows  of 
of  the  family  care  for  this,  we  have 
only  a  small  bed.  Dandelion,  which  we 
do  not  raise,  but  gather  from  the  fields. 
Is  delicious.  During  the  first  warm 
days  we  plant  radish  and  lettuce  seeds 
and  onion  sets,  which  are  usually  ready 
for  eating  when  dandelion  and  aspara- 
gus are  gone.  These  are  followed  close- 
ly by  string  beans,  early  green  peas 
and  young  beets.  While  for  late  sum- 
mer and  early  fall  we  have  cabbage,  to- 
matoes and  green  corn.  The  surplus  of 
corn,  tomatoes,  beans,  peas  and  young 
beets  are  canned  for  winter  use.  Car- 
rots and  turnips  are  put  In  the  cellar 
with  late  cabbage  and  onions  for  winter 
use.  A  small  amount  of  cauliflower 
and  cucumbers  are  used  as  vegetables, 
but  the  greater  part  for  pickles.  Besides 
the  vegetables  which  we  raise  In  our 
garden  we  have  a  bed  of  strawberries 
which  furnishes  all  we  can  eat  fresh 
and  plenty  for  canning. 

I  have  not  given  the  kinds  of  seeds 
used,  as  there  ,are  ,^  many  good  varie- 
ties one  can  have  a  large  choice.  We 
do  not  use  coininiefe*i!ial  fertilizer,  and 
usually  plaat  the  garden  so  that  a  cultl- 


string  beans,  2  rows  carrots,  1  row 
parsnips,  2  rows  salsify,  some  beets; 
mix  some  radish  seed  with  the  seeds  of 
the  roots;  this  will  show  off  the  rows 
before  the  other  seeds  come  up,  and  fur- 
nish radishes  before  the  roots  need  the 
ground.  Up  to  the  second  week  in  May 
we  plant  lima  beans  twice,  the  last 
time  the  Fordhook  limas,  and  string 
beans,  bush  and  climbing,  also  2  rows 
of  lettuce,'  which  we  thin  out  and  let 
head.  By  this  time  tomatoes  can  be 
planted,  also  leeks. 

Cabbage  started  to  rot  in  our  garden, 
so  we  plant  this  out  in  the  field  on  a 
rich  spot,  and  have  early  and  late  cab- 
bage. The  middle  of  June  we  plant 
about  10  rows  of  navy  beans,  also,  from 
the  end  of  June  to  the  first  of  August 
we  plant  string  beans  twice.  The  first 
of  August  the  peas  and  first  string  beans 
are  gone  and  the  onions  are  gathered,  so 
we  plow  this  land  over  and  sow  turnips 
on  it.  In  this  way  our  garden  stuff 
never  gives  out. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  B.,  Millville,  Pa.— We  have 
a   long,   narrow   strip  of  land   near   the 


Don't  Clean  House 

by  the  old  faahioned  methods  this  year.  Use  a 
Iteeves  |6  VskCnum  Clenner  which  will  lake  AIX 
the  dirt  from  car|H>tH,  mattliiKS  sod  furniture  and 
will  clean  the  ooniers  aud  under  the  chalni  and 
tables  wUbout  the  necessity  of  moving  a  alngla 
article.     We  guarantee  that 

The  Reeves 
$5  Vacuum  Cleaner 

operated  by  hand  will  do  aa  tboroiiK'h  \x  nrk  am  anjr 
ele<-tri«-  niHchine  and  shall  be  tclad  to  neuii  ii  K«eves 
Cleaner  direct  to  your  door  lor  thirty  days  free 
trial.  Send  to-day,  for  Interesting  Illustrated, 
booklet. 

THE  REEVES  V.  C.  CO. 

160  Broad  Streat  Milford.  Coita. 

SplondiJ  ftropoaition  for  agmnta 
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,   atal  today, 
lyoa  thiabia 


YM\  Papsr 
Samplas 


la  wmll-psMrs  _  tha  muut  bMotltal 
.    I>>n't  avUet  yow  aapr  until  jroa 


Wrttaoaa 

book  oftba  Vary  lataat. 

np-to-oata  New  lark  atylaa  la 

pattama  ahown  in  many  raara, 

bavaaaan  tkani.   Baaatlfy  youraotirakaaManddaitat aaMlleaat. 

Oar  ramarfcably  lew  prleaa  ba«)o  at  Se  f «c  a  CoMS  tatt. 
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This  h\m  naw  hook  tella  how  yoa  ran  do  tha 
work  ynuraalf, quickly  aiutaaxily.iuaklna 

SI  partor,  diaiiw  room,  badrooma  and 
I  briwhtar,  e&aariar,  aatlraly  new. 
>'t  nrfaa  Uiaaa  ••  ariarbalpattarna  wa 

<^8Hfl»TWltoin  ftawet 

•mS«QffM  BUc^  N«w  YmIk 


LITTLE  WONDER  LIGHTS 


iMnlsrtte  hrtv,llranr«i  Mv  Im 

Lisitts  lor  ttovM,  ackools.  chardMS. 
teiits,sbowinaa,ctc  Park  aad  sUsil 
Htrhia.  aad  Uitla  WoadHr  Haad 
Laateinu.    Uttia  Woadee  pataated 

fjraK>llne  lights  •r»BRI«aTfinUir 

ABcnticiTT,  oMBAna  nu*  oiu 
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house  fenced  in  for  a  garden,  which  we 
work  with  a  one-horse  cultivator,  and 
also  use  a  hand  cultivator.  This  spring 
we  expect  to  take  fence  away  and  build 
a  new  one  around  the  garden  and  lawn, 
taking  in  all  outbuildings  near  the 
house,  and  make  the  fence  high  enough 
to  keep  e.11  chickens  away.  Both  ends 
and  one  side  of  the  garden  will  then  be 
clear  of  fences,  making  it  more  con- 
venient, and  we  can  enlarge  or  contract 
the  garden  as  desired.  Plenty  of  land 
^vill  be  fenced  so  one  strip  can  be  seeded 
to  clover  while  another  is  used  for  vege- 
tables, and  the  two  strips  changed  about 
every  year. 

I  sow  early,  medium  and  late  varieties, 
all  at  the  same  time,  as  early  as  the 
-weather  will  permit,  and  later  on  sow 
the  same  varieties  again  all  at  same 
time,  to  keep  us  supplied  the  whole  sum- 
mer through  until  frost.  Of  course, 
there  are  a  few  vegetables  (radishes,  for 
Instance)  that  must  be  sowed  often 
throughout  the  season  In  order  to  have 
a  fresh  supply  at  all  times.  When  let- 
tuce gets  a  few  inches  high  I  cut  it  off 
as  wanted,  even  with  top  of  ground, 
and  in  a  few  days  it  Is  ready  to  cut 
again.  In  this  way  I  get  three  and  four 
cuttings   from   one   sowing. 

We  are  also  planning  to  have  a  hotbed 
large  enough  to  furnish  us  with  extra 
•arly   vegetables  and   plants.     We  have 


extra  late  lettuce  and  tomatoes  hf  keep- 
ing them  covered  with  old  burlap  sacks 
to  keep  the  frost  off.  The  hand  culti- 
vator is  a  fine  tool  for  the  gardt^n,  as 
one  can  run  very  close  to  the  plants 
and  save  lots  of  weed  pulling  and  back- 
ache. We  use  the  cutters  mostly  for 
such  work.  The  hand  cultivator  Is  O. 
K.,  but  it  needs  a  man  to  run  it.  I  sow 
everything  in  long  rows — no  beds. 


Mrs.  J.  W.  P.,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.— We 

have  almost  every  kind  of  vegetable  in 
our  home  garden.  As  soon  as  the  ground 
can  be  easily  worked  we  plant  radishes 
and  lettuce.  In  early  May  we  plant  our 
early  potatoes  and  sweet  corn.  We  make 
several  plantings  of  sweet  corn,  each 
one  about  two  weeks  apart,  so  that  it 
does  not  all  ripen  at  once.  In  this  way 
we  have  plenty  for  the  table  from  early 
September  until  frost  comes.  We  also 
do  the  same  with  peas  and  summer 
beans.  In  the  last  part  of  May  we  plant 
our  onions  (seeds  and  sets),  squashes, 
cucumbers,  tomato  plants  and  cabbage 
plants,  which  have  been  well  started 
In  boxes  In  a  warm  room  and  later  set 
out  in  tin  cans.  We  also  have  carrots, 
parsnips,  beets,  salsify  and  a  large  patch 
of  late  potatoes,  mostly  for  winter  and 
spring  use.  In  this  way  we  have  an 
abundance  of  good  fresh  vegetables  from 
spring   until    frost. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  be  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  most  practical  styles  for 
ladiea.  misses,  and  children,  we  have  made  arrangements  to  supply  our  readers  with  perfect- 
nttng,  seam  allowing  patterns  at  the  price  of  10  cents  each,  poatage  prepaid.  Full  directiona 
for  rtiaking,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each  pattern.  When 
ordering  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  write  your  name  and  address  in  full,  let  us  know  the  number 
and  size  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  10  cents  for  each  number.  Address  all  orders  to 
FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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7594.— Indies'  shirtwaist.  Cut  In 
sizes  34  to  44  inches  bust  measure. 
T.inen,  crepe  de  chine  or  taffeta  can  be 
uHed  for  this  waist. 

7612.— Children's  set  of  clothes.  Cut 
in  sizes  1.  2  and  3  years.  The  set  con- 
sists of  a  pair  of  rompers,  a  pair  of 
drawers  and  a  petticoat. 

7628. — Ladies'  dressing  sacque.  Cut 
in  one  size.  The  sacque  Is  cut  In  one 
piece.    All  edges  are  bound  with  ribbon. 

7589.~Boy8'  Russian  suit.  Cut  In 
•Izes  2,  4  and  6  years.  The  suit  has  a 
removable  shield  and  bloomer  trousers. 

7627.— Children's  dress.  Cut  In  sizes 
2.  4,  G  and  8  years.  The  dress  may  be 
>nade  with  or  without  the  applied  box 
plait  and  with  long  or  short  sleeves. 

7619. — Ladies'  apron.       Cut  in  sizes 


34  to  44  inches  bust  measure.  The  apron 
covers  the  entire  dress  and  has  a  four- 
gored  skirt. 

7624.— Indies'  skirt.  Cut  in  sizes  22 
to  34  inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt 
has  three  gores  and  can  be  made  with  or 
without  the  fancy  belt. 

7591. — Ladies'  dress.     Cut  in  sizes  34 
to  42  Inches   bust  measure.     The  dress 
has  a  four-gored  skirt  with  an  Inverted  i 
plait  at  the  back. 

7595.— Indies'  skirt.  Cut  In  sizes  22 
to  32  inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt 
Is  cut  In  two  gores  and  closes  at  the 
left  side.  ! 

7593.— Ladles'  dress.     Cut  In  sizes  34  ' 
to  42  Inches  bust  measure.     The  dress 
has  a  three-gored  skirt  and  long  or  short 
sleevM. 


Jfts9n%.   ^®  People's  Syrup 
^\g*£3^m  Every  American  State 

WHEN  a  hoasewife  has  a  can  or  two  of  Karo,  plenty  of  good 
cake-batter  and  the  Karo  Premium  Griddle,  she  is  ready  for 
breakfast  no  matter  how  hungry  her  family  is. 
Slie  knows  how  cordial  they  are  to  cakes  and  Karo;  so  she  knows 
they  will  be  happy  when  they  know  what's  coming.     It's  the  way  with 
people  who  like  good  things  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  another. 

In  thousands  of  households,  the  practise  is  to  order   Karo  by  the 
dozen  cans  or  more  and  it's  a  good  one  to  follow. 

Use  Your  Karo  Labek— Get  Tliis  $2.25   Solid 
Afamimiiin  Griddle  For  Only  85c. 

Save  yonrself  |1.40  and  get  this  wonderful  10'. <  inch  Solid  Aluminum 
Otiddle,  which  sells  regularly  for  $2J25.  Send  85c  in  st&mps  or  money 
order  and  labels  from  50c.  worth  of  Karo.  Our  reason  for  sending  yoa 
this  {^ddle  with  all  charges  prepaid,  for  less  than  what  retailers  regu- 
larly pay  for  it,  is  becaass  we  want  everyone  to  know  delidoas  Karo 
on  the  finest  cakes  that  can  be  baked. 

The  i^ddle  noaA%  no  irooaini,  hence  do^a  not  amokn.  Cakes  are  baked  perfectly 
~no  atickinc  and  acorchioc*  oo  aocsy  spots— Just  perfect  bakii^t  because  griddle 
beats  unitbraUy  all  over. 

Light  bnt  indeatmctiblo.    Dollar-bright  on  both  aidoa  and  easily  kept  so. 

Dont  delay,  get  your  Karo  today,  send  labels  and  remittance  at  once  before  the 
last  griddle  is  shipped.  >■ 

CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  COMPANY  [ 

Dept.20S  New  York  P.  O.  Box  161 
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{qnkiniiscle 

That's  just  what  Babbitt's 
Pure  Lye  means  to  the  house- 
wife.   Babbitt's  cuts  the  dirt, 
softens   it  so  that   you   can 
rub    it    off    your    pots   and 
pans,  your  sinks,  your  wood- 
work   with   ease.       It   takes 
the  drudgery  out  of 
daily  tasks. 


hTHMBlTt5 


LYt 


BABBITTS 


More  than 
that 

PURE 
LYE 


htthoNowCmmwiththa  Sifting  Pry-Off-  Tam 

is  valuable  for  a  hundred  house- 
hold purposes.     It  keeps  the 
drain  pipes  clean  and  ooorless; 
softens  nard    water;   saves  you 
money  in  home-made   soap.    It 
cleanses— purifies— disinfects. 

Babbnt'a  Pur*  Ly«  is  HIchMt 

In  Strvncth,  bat  NOT  In  Prlo« 

— lOo  Mymrywhrnrm, 

Send  lor  new  booklet  oo  hre— "How 
tj   Vse   h-How  to  Cbooee   h." 

B.  T.  BUBin  -  NEW  YORK 

gsaiiiiii 


Does  It  Interest  You 

to  know  that  the  "EASY"  Vacuum  Washer  took  the  highest  award  in  its  claw  at  the 
Model  Kitchen  Exhibit,  Panama  Exposition  ?  Does  it  interest  you  to  know  that  the 
washboard  is  a  thing  of  the  past  when  you  get  acquainted  with  the  "EASY?"  Write 
ut  for  further  information  before  next  washday  comes  around. 

PODGE  A  ZUILL,  5097  E.  Water  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.      j 
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Fivie  of  the  Finest 

Fordhook  Vegetables 

P^^^    ^rl    r^tf^nfc   ^^  ^^'^  "^^^^  ^"^  packet  each    of    the 

*^*     ^O    CCUlo    following  famous  Fordhook  Vegetables 

which  are  unequalled  in  their  class.     No  other  small  collection 

would  quite  so  completely  fill  the  requirements  of  the  average  garden. 

These    are    tested   and    proved  Burpee  Specialties  that  have   given   the 

utmost  satisfaction  wherever  used. 


■^m^v^itommmi^i^itmmfti 


Burpee's  Golden  Bantam  Sweet  G^m — the 

LOrn  frf  CfoU:  the  earliest  and  best  first-early  corn 


in 


sively  by  us  and  has  now  become  the  most  popular 
of  ail  extra-earlies.  It  is  the  richest  in  flavor.  The 
ears  are  from  five  to  seven  inches  in  length,  but 
what  it  lacks  in  size  is  fully  made  up  in  produc- 
tiveness and  quality.  The  stalks  can  be  grown 
closely  together  in  rows  and  in  good  soil  will 
produce  two  and  three  fine  ears  to  a  stalk. 

Burpee's  Earliest  Black-Red  Ball  Beet- 
Remarkable  for  it§  regular  form,  deeply  colored 
flesh  and  fine  sweet  flavor.  The  upright  leaves 
are  of  a  rich  purplish  color.  The  globe-shaped 
roots  develop  quickly;  smooth  and  free  from  any 
woody  fibre.  Both  skin  and  flesh  are  of  an  un- 
usually deep  rich  red;  this  intensity  of  color  is 
retained  when  cooked. 


Burpee's    Elarliest    Wayahead   Lettuce — 

The  name  "Wayahead"  was  suggested  by  one 
oi    oui    *:ii*?rslsi^    aft  de«cti:t;titiiu.cil^'tts 

superiority  over  all  other  early-heading  varieties. 
One  of  the  surest  headers,  and  of  finest  quality' 
^^roughout  a  long  season. 

Chalk's  Elarly  Jewel  Tomato — The  earliest 
real  first-class  tomato  for  the  family  garden; 
bright  scarlet  fruits  that  are  smoothly  round,  very 
deep,  solid  and  meaty. 

Burpee-Improved  Bush  Lima  Bean— The 

pods  measure  five  to  six  inches  long  by  one 
and  one-quarter  inches  wide.  Even  when  of 
full  size  the  enormous  beans  are  of  the  most 
luscious  flavor;  they  are  thin  skinned  and  truly 
^delicious. 


€\f^       buys  all  o£  the  above  five  of  the  finest  Fordhook  Vegetables,  which  purchased  separately  would 
dLtZjC  cost  50c.     Five  collections  mailed  for  $1.00,  and  mailed  to  five  separate  addresses  if  so  ordered.    In 
each  collection  we  enclose  free  a  copy  of  an  interesting  new  booklet  on  "The 
Food  Value  of  Fresh  Vegetables,"  specially  prepared  for  us  by  a  world-wide 
authority  and  illustrated  with  thumb-nail  caricatures. 

As  a  Compliment  to  the  Ladies 

we  sliall  include  with  each  collection  a  regular  10c  packet  of  our  Fordhook 
Favorite  Asters,  embracing  all  of  the  choicest   double  American   varieties. 


'liii  '\C^ 


TfV^**^ 


Annua> 


'    *. 


Fortieth    Anniversary   Eldition 
of  Burpee's  Annual 

*Tlie  Leading  Americui  Seed  Catalog'*  for  1916 

It  telli   the  plain  truth  abont  the  beat  aeeila,  aa  prored  at  our  famoua 

Fordhook  Farmt,  the    Urgeat  trial  crounda  In  America.     Several  noveltiea 

of   importance  are  preteated   which   cannot   be  obtained   elsewhere.       The 

front  corer  illuttrataa.  In  nine  color*,  the  sreatett  novelty  in  Sweet  Peaa — the 

moat  beautiful  **FI*rr   CroiB."       The  back   covet   ahowi  two   famous   Burpee  1        '^a..,*^, 

Bantamt — Golden  Banum  Com  and  Blue  BanUm  Peaa.      The  colored  platea  show,  <   '*'  '■ 

painted  from  nature  at  Fordhook  Famt,  aix  other  Barpee  Specialtlea  in  Vacetablet. 

the  finest  new  Durpre  Spencen  aa  grown  at  Floradale,  the  California    home  of  Sweet 

Peaa,  and  the  iin<que  new  c:iadioli  Fordhook  Hrbrida.       Thia  Cataloc  ia  mailod  fr«a. 

A  post  catrd  will  briav  it.    Writ*  toilay  and  pUaao  mcBtkm  Practical  Farmmr, 

Of  unutual  intmrmat  arm  two  tpmcial  aoavanirn  prmparmd  by  two  ofthm  mo»t  mxpmrt  wonwn 
worhmra  in  Ammricm,  both  of  which  arm  frmm  to  oar  cuBtommrt  in  cmlmbration    of    our 
Fortimth  Annivmraary, 


rl 


R^K 


f^e«i  f' 


W  Arm  fiuKf' 


W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  buSK..  Philadelphia 
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FIRST  PRIZE  ARTICLE 


From  "Just  a  Farm"  to  a  Paying  Dairy  Farm 


PROXIMITY  to  the  railroad  and  ready  access  to  one 
of  the  best  milk  market  cities  in  the  country 
steered  me  into  the  dairy  business  after  I  had  prac- 
ticed general  farming,  the  feeding  and  raising  of 
steers,  hogs  and  horses  and  the  production  of  pure- 
bred seed  for  a  number  of  years.  Previously  I  had 
not  attempted  the  milk  game,  because  I  dreaded  the 
original  investment  in  cows,  dairy  equipment  and 
the  remodeling  of  my  bam  to  fulfill  the  dairy  require- 
ments of  the  average  city  trade. 

Recently  there  has  been  little  net  profit  in  the  win- 
ter feeding  of  steers  or  hogs.  Grass  fed  beeves  and 
forage-made  pork  have  brought  good  prices,  but  the 
net  income  from  ensilage  cattle  and  corn-fed  hogs 
ha«  not  fattened  the  bank  accounts  of  many  farmers. 
That  is  why  I  tackled  dairying.  My  first  problem 
was  to  bring  my  barn  up  to  snuff.  With  farm  labor  I 
remodeled  an  old  bank  barn  31V^x29  feet  in  size,  so 
that  it  would  accommodate  16  cows.  I  equipped  the 
barn  with  steel  stalls  and  stlanchions  at  a  cost  of 
$5.10  per  stall.  I  put  fourteen  windows  in  the  stable, 
ao  that  there  are  5  square  feet 
of  window  surface  per  cow.  I 
laid  a  good  concrete  floor,  with 
feeding  mangers  2  feet  wide, 
and  manure  gutters  behind  the 
cows  16  inches  wide  and  8  inches 
deep. 

There  was  a  70-ton  stave  silo 
at  the  middle  of  one  side  of  the 
barn,  so  that  I  arranged  my 
stalls  eight  to  a  side,  centering 
on  #1  feedway  which  connected 
witli  the  silo.  I  ceiled  the  top 
and  one  side  of  the  stable  with 
pine  flooring.  The  other  walls 
I  plastered  up  with  cement  and 
then  painted  the  walls  red  to  a 
height  of  4  feet  behind  the  cows, 
while  I  whitewashed  the  balance 
of  the  walls.  I  left  a  trap-door_ 
In  the  ceiling  directly  over  the 
middle  of  the  feedway,  so  that 
I  could  have  access  to  the  50-tpn 
niow  above  the  stable  where  I 
store  my  hay  and  grain  without 
having  a  stairway  in  the  stable 
which  would  continually  allow 
dust  to  enter  the  dairy  bam. 
Access  to  the  mow  is  gained  by  a 
ladder  near  the  silo. 

At  an  outlay  of  |276  exclusive 
of  my  personal  labor.  I  modern- 
ised my  old  barn  so  that  today 
I  am  able  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  moat  rigid  dairy  inspector.  I  already  had  a 
small  dairy  house  on  the  farm,  which  had  a  concrete 
floor.  I  built  a  partition  in  this  house  and  put  in 
four  windows  and  used  one  part  of  the  building  for 
a  wash-up  room,  where  I  keep  my  stove  and  boiler, 
while  I  have  my  cooler  in  the  other  part  w^here  I  cool 
the  milk.  ~ 

I  spent  over  a  month  trying  to  buy  good  milch  cows 
in  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Maryland,  but  without  suc- 
cess, as  the  prices  for  good-producing  cows  w^ere  too 
high,  while  the  dairy  cows  which  coul(}  be  bought 
wo-th  the  money,  were  either  of  the  beef  type  or  else 
they  were  runty,  evidently  the  result  of  In-breeding, 
breeding  too  young  and  underfeeding.  Finally  I  went 
into  northern  Pennsylvania,  and  there  I  found  plenty 
of  young,  good-producing,  typical  Holstein  and  Guern- 
sey grades  to  be  had  at  farmers'  prices.  I  purchased 
one  pure-bred  registered  Holstein  bull  calf,  as  well  as 
tl  grade  Holsteins  and  5  grade  Guernsey  cows, 
eboqgh  to  make  a  good  carload,  and  bred  to  freshen 
tlorexss^mst  the  yesr. 


By  G.  H.  DACY 

I  sell  my  milk  in  Washington,  D.  C,  to  a  distribut- 
ing concern  that  pays  me  24  cents  per  gallon  for  the 
seven  winter  ^lonths,  18  cents  .for  May,  June.  July  and 
August,  and  20  cents  for  September,  for  milk  that 
tests  4  per  cent.  At  these  prices  it  pays  me  better  to 
sell  to  the  middleman  than  it  does  to  endeavor  to 
build  up  special  trade.  If  I  sold  milk  and  cream  dl" 
rectly  to  the  customers  I  would  have  to  bottle  the 
milk  on  the  farm  and  pay  some  person  in  the  city  to 
deliver  the  milk.  I  would  have  trouble  with  colle<'- 
tions  and  the  extra  worry  would  more  than  cover  the 
few  extra  dollars  of  profit  that  I  would  realize  from 
such  special  customers.  However,  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  work  into  the  hotel  and  restaurant  trade,  where  I 
can  ship  the  milk  in  cans  and  furnish  a  dependable 
supply  the  year  around  at  a  contract  price  which  will 
permit  me  to  still  ship  the  milk  in  bulk. 

I   raise  all   my  feed  with  the  exception  of  cotton 
seed  meal  and  bran,  which   I  buy  with  the  money 


Lot  tkm  CuAaw  Havm  PImmty  of  Exmrciam  im  a' Sunny,  Dry  Yard 
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realized  from  my  annual  wheat  crop.  This  summer 
I  intend  to  build  ^another  silo  which  I  will  l»e  able 
to  put  up  with  home  labor,  at  a  completed  cost  of 
al>out  $100  for  a  75-ton  building,  as  I  will  use  lumber 
which  I  have  sawed  on  my  farm.  At  present  I  am 
feeding  a  grain  ration  composed  of  400  pounds  of 
corn-and-cob  meal.  200  pounds  of  cotton  seed  meal  and 
100  pounds  of  bran,  each  cow  being  fed  according  to 
her  capacity  and  production,  as  I  use  the  scale  and 
Babcock  test  to  locate  the  herd  boarders. 

Com  ensilage  and  soy-bean-cowpea-sorghum  hay, 
with  a  change  to  clover  hay  occasionally,  comprise 
the  roughage  in  my  ration.  I  alwajrs  raise  about  25 
acres  of  winter  rye  oi'  a  combination  of  winter  rye. 
hairy  vetch  and  crimson  clover,  which  supplies  me 
with  late  fall  and  early  spring  grasing  for  the  cows. 
I  topdress  this  field  with  manure  and  unless  I  am 
thort  of  feed  and  need  part  of  the  crop  for  hay  I 
turn  under  the  manured  cover  crop  abont  the  last  of 
Ap'il  and  prepare  the  land  for  ensilage  corn.  I  also 
rais?  about  30  acres  of  cowpeas,  soy  beans  and  sor- 


ghum, which  I  make  into  hay  for  the  cows.  If  I  nm 
short  of  summer  feed  I  cut  a  load  of  peas  and  beans 
each  day  during  the  late  summer,  and  feed  it  as  a 
soiling  crop.  I  have  good  success  in  feeding  a  mixed 
ensilage  composed  of  three  parts  of  corn  to  one  part 
of  cowpeas  and  soy  beans.  However,  the  peas  and 
*  beans  have  to  be  raked  up  with  a  hay  rake,  and  if  the 
ground  is  at  all  stony,  rocks  will  be  introduced  into 
the  ensilage  cutter  and  probably  will  seriously  dam- 
age the  machine.  If  the  cowpeas  and  soy  beans  are 
cut  with  an  old-fashioned  self  reaper  this  dlfllculty 
may  be  controlled.  A  7-acre  field  of  alfarfa  which  I 
have  under  way  will  help  me  greatly  in  supplying 
plenty  of  cheap  protein  in  the  ration  when  the  field 
is  in  productive  shape.  I  will  feed  part  of  the  alfalfa 
green  as  a  soiling  crop,  while  the  balance  I  will  make 
into  hay. 

At  present  I  aim  to  keep  cows  that  will  produce 
7.500  pounds  of  milk  a  year  which  will  test  around 
3.5  per  cent.  I  like  persistent  milkers,  and  some 
of  my  cows  have  had   two  calves  over  a  period  of 

several  years  without  being 'dry. 
j^jij^^^Li      I   find   that  one   good   Guernsey 
^Vj^^^^P       to  four  or  five  Holsteins  in  the 
^^^^K       herd    will    keep    my    milk    test 
^IP*        above  the  4  per  cent.  mark.    My 
'ambition  is  to  grade  the  herd  up 
until  finally  I  am  able  to  main- 
tain a  herd  of  nractically  pure- 
bred Holsteins  with  a  few  pure- 
bred   Guernseys.      I    h<H>e    each 
year  to  increase  the  production 
standard  of  the  herd  so  that  in  a 
few  seasons   I   will   have  a  herd 
of  cows  that  will  average  10.000 
pounds  of  milk  per  year. 

My   calves   remain   with   their 
mothers  the  first  day  or  so  In  or- 
der that  they  may  realize  the  full 
benefits     from     the     colostrum. 
Then  they  are  removed  from  the 
dams  and  fed   by  hand.     At  the 
end  of  ten  days  a  little  calf  meal 
is  introduced  into  their  ration  as 
a   substitute   for   a   part   of   the 
milk.     As  the  calf  grows  older 
the  amoimt  of  calf  meal  is  gradu- 
ally   increased    and    the    propor- 
tion of  whole   milk   correspond- 
ingly   lessened    until    when    the 
calf  is  four  weeks  old  he  receives 
only  calf  meal  as  a  milk  substi- 
tute.    A  small  box  of  grain  con- 
taining    a      little     corn-and-cob 
meal,   gluten   and   bran   is   kept 
before  the  calves  all  ttfe  time,  as  well  as  clover  hay. 
I  raise  the  best  of  my  heifer  calves  and  sell  the 
bull  calves  and  heifers  which  I  do  not  wish  to  keep. 
I  advertise  in  several  farm  papers  offering  10-day-old 
Holstein  or  Guernsey  bull  calves  for  |10  per  animal, 
and  heifer  calves  of  the  same  age  for  )18  per  head. 
The  bull  calves,  for  all  practical  purposes,  are  suita- 
ble for  use  as  breeding  animals  in  the  herds  of  farm- 
ers who  are  Just  starting  in  the  ^airy  business,  and 
who  are  not  able  to  pay  $75  or  $100  for  a  pure-bred 
bull  calf.     My  calves  are  from  three-quarters  to  fif- 
teen-sixteenths pure,  and  are  sired   by  some  of  the 
best   bulls  in   northem   Pennsylvania.       Any  of  the 
calves  which  I  do  not  sell  in  this  way  I  develop  on 
calf  meal  until  they  are  six  to  eight  w^eks  old,  when 
I  sell  them  for  veal. 

Dairying  pays  me  a  Certain  and  profitable  Income 
every  month.     In  addition,  it  is  improving  the  crop 
jdelds  of  my  farm.     I  throw  one  pint  of  raw  rock 
phosphate  behind  each  cow  in  (be  stable  daily,  aad 
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Fivfe  of  the  Finest 

For dhook  Vegetables 

Fr^"**    f?^    /^AVi'tc    ^^  ^^'^  n\^il  one  packet   each    of    the 

*  O*     ^^    CeniS    following  famous  Fordhook  Vegetables 
which  are  unequalled  in  their  class.     No  other  small  collection 

would  quite  so  completely  fill  the  requirements  of  the  average  garden. 

These    are    tested    and    proved  Burpee  Specialties  that  have   given   the 

utmost  satisfaction  wherever  used. 


Burpee's  Golden  Bantam  Sweet  Com — the 

C-orn  of.CioId;  ihe  earliest  and  best  first-early  corn 
in  exTstenVe.  Fif^t  .i'-TT;ed  aud  vntmliiccd  tiWcJa- 
sively  by  us  and  has  now  become  the  most  popular 
of  all  extra-earlies.  It  is  the  richest  in  flavor.  The 
ears  are  from  five  to  seven  inches  in  length,  but 
what  it  lacks  in  size  is  fully  made  up  in  produc- 
tiveness and  quality.  The  stalks  can  be  grown 
closely  together  in  rows  and  in  good  soil  will 
produce  two  and  three  fine  ears  to  a  stalk. 

Bui-pee's  Earliest  Black-Red  Ball  Beet- 
Remarkable  for  its  regular  form,  deeply  colored 
flesh  and  fine  sweet  flavor.  The  upright  leaves 
are  of  a  rich  purplish  color.  The  globe-shaped 
roots  develop  quickly;  smooth  and  free  from  any 
woody  fibre.  Both  skin  and  flesh  are  of  an  un- 
usually deep  rich  red;  this  intensity  of  color  is 
retained   when  cooked. 


Burpee's    Elarliest    Wayahead   Lettuce — 

The  name  "Wayahead"  was  suggested  by  one 
o'l  vui  i:*i:rme.*  as -Hf  :i/  desctjptitfe  of  "us 
superiority  over  all  other  early-heading  varieties. 
One  of  the  surest  headers,  and  of  finest  quality 
^^iroughout  a  long  season. 

Chalk's  Elarly  Jewel  Tomato — The  earliest 
real  first-class  tomato  for  the  family  garden; 
bright  scarlet  fruits  that  are  smoothly  round,  very 
deep,  solid  and  meaty. 

Burpee-Improved  Bush  Lima  Bean— The 

pods  measure  five  to  six  inches  long  by  one 
and  one-quarter  inches  wide.  Even  when  of 
full  size  the  enormous  beans  are  of  the  most 
luscious  flavor;  they  are  thin  skinned  and  truly 
delicious. 


€%f^       buys  all  o£  the  above  five  of  the  finest  Fordhook  Vegetables,  which  purchased  separately  would 
imOC  cost  50c.     Five  collections  mailed  for  $1.00,  and  mailed  to  five  separate  addresses  if  so  ordered.    In 

each  collection  we  enclose  free  a  copy  of  an  interesting  new  Ixwklet  on  'The 
tood  Value  of  Fresh  Vegetables,"  specially  prepared  for  us  by  a  world-wide 
authority  and  illustrated  with  thumb-nail  caricatures. 


As  a  Compliment  to  the  Ladies 

we  shall  include  with  each  collection  a  regular  l«»c  packet  of  our  Fordhook 
Favorite  Aslersj  embracing  all  of  the  choicest    double   American    varieties. 

Fortieth    Anniversary    Edition 
of  Burpee's  Annual 

'The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog"  for  1916 

It  tells    the  plain  truth  about  the  best  seHt,  at  proved  at  our  famous 

Fordhook  Farms,  the    largest  trial  crounds  in  America.     Several  novelties 

of  importance  are  preseBted   which   cannot  be   obtained   elsewhere.       The 

front  cover  illustratM,  in   nine  colors,  the  greatest  noveltr  in  Sweet  Peas— the 

most   beautiful  "Fiefj-   Cross."       The  back   cover  shows  two   famous   Burpee 

Bantams — C'folden  Banum  Corn  and  Blue  Bantam  Peas.      The  colored  plates  show, 

painted  from   nature  at  Fordhook  Farms,  six  other  Burpee  Specialties  in  Vegetables. 

the  finest  new  Burpee  Spencers  as  grown  at  Floradale,  the  California    home  of  Sweet 

Peas,  and  the  un*que  new  Gladioli  Fordhook  Hrbrids.       This  Calalogr  ■•  nailed  fr««. 

A  po«t  caitl  wHI  brine  it.    Writ*  today  mnd  p\mm»m  mention  Practical  Fartnmr. 

Of  unuBual  intmrmat  are  two  special  Mouvenirt  prmparmd  by  two  ofthm  moat  expert  wontmn 
worker  a  in  Ameriem,  both  of  which  are  frem  to  oar  cuatomera  in  celebration    of   our 
Fortieth  A  nnitferaary. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  buS^^  Philadelphia 
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FIRST  PRIZE  ARTICLE 


From  "Just  a  Farm"  to  a  Paying  Dairy  Farm 


PROXIMITY  to  the  railroad  and  ready  access  to  one 
of  the  best  milk  market  cities  in  the  country 
steered  me  into  the  dairy  business  after  I  had  prac- 
ticed general  farming,  the  feeding  and  raising  of 
steers,  hogs  and  horses  and  the  production  of  pure- 
bred seed  for  a  number  of  years.  Previously  I  had 
not  attempted  the  milk  game,  because  I  dreaded  the 
original  investment  in  cows,  dairy  equipment  and 
the  remodeling  of  my  barn  to  fulfill  the  dairy  require- 
ments of  the  average  city  trade. 

Recently  there  has  been  little  net  profit  in  the  win- 
ter feeding  of  steers  or  hogs.  Grass  fed  beeves  and 
forage-made  pork  have  brought  good  prices,  but  the 
net  income  from  ensilage  cattle  and  corn-fed  hogs 
has  not  fattened  the  bank  accounts  of  many  farmers. 
That  is  why  I  tackled  dairying.  My  first  problem 
was  to  bring  my  barn  up  to  snuff.  With  farm  labor  I 
remodeled  an  old  bauk  buiu  31V2^29  feet  iu  8ize.  so 
that  It  would  accommodate  16  cows.  I  equipped  the 
barn  with  steel  stalls  and  sttinchions  at  a  cost  of 
15.10  per  stall.  I  put  fourteen  windows  in  the  stable, 
BO  that  there  are  5  square  feet 
of  window  surface  per  cow.  I 
laid  a  good  concrete  floor,  with 
feeding  mangers  2  feet  wide, 
and  manure  gutters  behind  the 
cows  16  inches  wide  and  8  inches 
deep. 

There  was  a  70-ton  stave  silo 
at  the  middle  of  one  side  of  the 
barn,  so  that  I  arranged  my 
stalls  eight  to  a  side,  centering 
on  fi  feedway  which  connected 
witli  the  silo.  I  ceiled  the  top 
and  one  side  of  the  stable  with 
pine  flooring.  The  other  walls 
I  plastered  up  with  cement  and 
then  painted  the  walls  red  to  a 
height  of  4  feet  behind  the  cows, 
while  I  whitewashed  the  balance 
of  the  walls.  I  left  a  trap^iooii. 
In  the  ceiling  directly  over  the 
middle  of  the  feedway.  so  that 
I  could  have  access  to  the  50-ton 
mow  above  the  stable  where  I 
store  my  hay  and  grain  without 
having  a  stairway  in  the  stable 
which  would  continually  allow 
dust  to  enter  the  dairy  bam. 
Access  to  the  mow  is  gained  by  a 
ladder  near  the  silo. 

At  an  outlay  of  |275  exclusive 
of  my  personal  labor.  I  modern- 
ized my  old  barn  so  that  today 
I  am  able  to  satisfy  the  demands 

of  the  most  rigid  dairy  inspector.  I  already  had  a 
small  dairy  house  on  the  farm,  which  had  a  concrete 
floor.  I  built  a  partition  in  this  house  and  put  in 
four  windows  and  used  one  part  of  the  building  for 
a  wash-up  room,  where  I  keep  my  stove  and  boiler, 
while  I  have  my  cooler  In  the  other  part  where  I  cool 
the  milk. 

I  spent  over  a  month  trying  to  buy  good  milch  cows 
In  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Maryland,  but  without  suc- 
cess, as  the  prices  for  good-producing  cows  were  too 
high,  while  the  dairy  cows  which  could  be  bought 
wc^h  the  money,  were  either  of  the  beef  type  or  else 
they  were  runty,  evidently  the  result  of  In-breeding, 
breeding  too  young  and  underfeeding.  Finally  I  went 
into  northern  Pennsylvania,  and.  there  I  found  plenty 
of  young,  good-producing,  typical  Holstein  and  Guern- 
sey grades  to  be  had  at  farmers*  prices.  I  purchased 
one  pure-bred  registered  Holstein  bull  calf,  as  well  as 
17  grade  Holsteins  and  5  grade  Guernsey  cows, 
enough  te  make  a  good  carload,  and  bred  to  freshen 
throughout  the  year. 


By  G.  H.  DACY 

I  sell  my  milk  in  Washington,  D.  C.  to  a  distribut- 
ing concern  that  pays  me  24  cents  per  gallon  for  the 
seven  winter  Qionths.  18  cents.for  May,  June.  July  and 
August,  and  20  cents  for  September,  for  milk  that 
tests  4  per  cent.  At  these  prices  it  pays  me  better  to 
sell  to  the  middi^nan  than  it  does  to  endeavor  to 
build  up  special  trade.  If  I  sold  milk  and  cream  di- 
rectly to  the  customers  I  would  have  to  bottle  the 
milk  on  the  farm  and  pay  some  person  in  the  city  to 
deliver  the  milk.  I  would  have  trouble  with  collec- 
tions and  the  extra  worry  would  more  than  cover  the 
few  extra  dollars  of  profit  that  I  would  realize  from 
surh  special  customers.  However.  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  work  into  the  hotel  and  restaurant  trade,  where  I 
can  ship  the  milk  in  cans  and  furnish  a  dependable 
supply  the  year  around  at  a  contract  price  which  will 
permit  me  to  still  ship  the  milk  in  bulk. 

I   raise  all   my   feed   with  the  exception   of  cotton 
seed  meal  and  bran,  which  I  buy  with  the  money 


Lot  thm  Calaea  Have  Plenty  ofExareiea  in  a' Sunny,  Dry  Yard 

realized  from  my  annual  wheat  crop.  This  summer 
I  intend  to  build  'another  silo  which  I  will  %e  able 
to  put  up  with  home  labor,  at  a  completed  cost  of 
about  1100  for  a  75-ton  building,  as  I  will  use  lumber 
which  I  have  sawed  on  my  farm.  At  present  I  am 
feeding  a  grain  ration  composed  of  400  pounds  of 
corn-and-oob  meal.  200  pounds  of  cotton  seed  meal  and 
100  pounds  of  bran,  each  cow  being  fed  according  to 
her  capacity  and  production,  as  I  use  the  scale  and 
Babcock  test  to  locate  the  herd  boarders. 

Corn  ensilage  and  soy-bean-cowpea-sorghum  hay, 
with  a  change  to  clover  hay  occasionally,  comprise 
the  roughage  in  my  ration.  I  always  raise  about  25 
acres  of  winter  rye  or"  a  combination  of  winter  rye, 
hairy  vetch  and  crimson  clover,  which  supplies  me 
with  late  fall  and  early  spring  grazing  for  the  cows. 
I  topdress  this  field  with  manure  and  unless  I  am 
short  of  feed  and  need  part  of  the  crop  for  hay  I 
turn  under  the  manured  cover  crop  about  the  last  of 
April  and  prepare  the  land  for  ensilage  corn.  I  also 
raise  about  30  acres  of  cowpeas,  soy  beans  and  sor- 


ghum, which  I  make  into  hay  for  the  cows.  If  I  run 
short  of  summer  feed  I  cut  a  load  of  peas  and  beans 
each  day  during  the  late  summer,  and  feed  it  as  a 
soiling  crop.  I  have  good  success  in  feeding  a  mixed 
ensilage  composed  of  three  parts  of  corn  to  one  part 
of  cowpeas  and  soy  beans.  However,  the  peas  and 
'  beans  have  to  be  raked  up  with  a  hay  rake,  and  if  the 
ground  is  at  all  stony,  rocks  will  be  introduced  into 
the  ensilage  cutter  and  probably  will  seriously  dam- 
age the  machine.  If  the  cowpeas  and  soy  beans  are 
cut  with  an  old-fashioned  self  reaper  this  difficulty 
may  be  controlled.  A  7-acre  field  of  alfalfa  which  I 
have  under  way  will  help  me  greatly  in  supplying 
plenty  of  cheap  protein  in  the  ration  when  the  field 
is  in  productive  shape.  I  will  feed  part  of  the  alfalfa 
green  as  a  soiling  crop,  while  the  balance  I  will  make 
into  hay. 

At  present  1  aim  to  keep  cows  that  will  produce 
7,500  pounds  of  milk  a  year  which  will  test  around 
3.5  per  cent.  1  like  persistent  milkers,  and  some 
of  my   cows   have   had   two   calves  over  a  period   of 

several  years  without  being 'dry. 
I  find  that  one  good  Guernsey 
to  four  or  five  Holsteins  in  the 
herd  will  keep  my  milk  test 
above  the  4  per  cent.  mark.  My 
'ambition  is  to  grade  the  herd  up 
until  finally  I  am  able  to  main- 
tain a  herd  of  nractically  pure- 
bred Holsteins  with  a  few  pure- 
bred Guernseys.  I  hope  each 
year  to  increase  the  production 
standard  of  the  herd  so  that  in  a 
few  sea.sons  I  will  have  a  herd 
of  cows  that  will  average  10,000 
pounds  of  milk  per  year. 

My   calves    remain   with   their 
mothers  the  first  day  or  so  in  or- 
der that  they  may  realize  the  full 
benefits     from     the     colostrum. 
Then  they  are  removed  from  the 
dams  and  fed   by  hand.     At  the 
end  of  ten  days  a  little  calf  meal 
Is  introduced  into  their  ration  as 
a   substitute    for   a    part   of    the 
milk.     As   the  calf  grows   older 
the  amount  of  calf  meal  is  gradu- 
ally   increased    and    the    propor- 
tion  of  whole   milk   correspond- 
ingly   lessened    until    when    the 
calf  is  four  weeks  old  he  receives 
only  calf  meal  as  a  milk  substi- 
tute.    A  small  box  of  grain  con- 
taining    a      little     corn-and-cob 
meal,    gluten    and    bran    is   kept 
before  the  calves  all  the  time,  as  well  as  clover  hay. 
I   raise  the  best  of  my  heifer  calves  and   sell  the 
bull  calves  and  heifers  which  I  do  not  wish  to  keep. 
I  advertise  in  several  farm  papers  offering  10-day-old 
Holstein  or  Guernsey  bull  calves  for  $10  per  animal, 
and  heifer  calves  of  the  same  age  for  |18  per  head. 
The  bull  calves,  for  all  practical  purposes,  are  suita- 
ble for  use  as  breeding  animals  in  the  herds  of  farm- 
ers who  are  Just  starting  in  the  dairy  business,  and 
who  are  not  able  to  pay  $75  or  $100  for- a  pure-bred 
bull   calf.     My  calves  are  from  three-quarters  to  fif- 
teen-sixteenths pure,  and   are  sired   by  some  of  the 
best   bulls   in    northern    Pennsylvania.       Any  of  the 
calves  which  I  do  not  sell  in  this  way  I  develop  on 
calf  meal  until  they  are  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  when 
I  sell  them  for  veal. 

Dairying  pays  me  a  Certain  and  profitable  Income 
every  month.  In  addition,  it  is  improving  the  crop 
yields  of  my  farm.  I  throw  one  pint  of  raw  rock 
phosphate  behind  each  cow  In  the  stable  daily,  aad 
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Our  Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Number 

THE  contributions  for  this  issue  were  an  excep- 
tional lot,  and  almost  every  phase  of  this  sub- 
ject was  discussed.  That  our  readers  are  Interested 
in  live  stock  and  dairy  is  a  demonstrated  fact.  In 
presenting  this  issue  we  feel  sure  that  every  article 
will  be  of  interest  to  all. 

The  article  that  we  have  awarded  first  prize.  "From 
'Just  a  Farm'  to  a  Paying  Diairy  Farm."  is  brimful 
of  interest.  Mr.  G.  H.  Dacy  tells  in  a  convincing  man- 
ner just  how  he  went  about  it  to  put  his  farm  on  a 
better  financial  basis  and  the  methods  he  practiced 
and  now  employs  are  given.  It  took  the  dairy  to 
bring  about  this  change  and  the  various  steps  made 
use  of  by  Mr.  Dacy  will  be  appreciated  by  all. 

Delaware  is  thought  of  as  an  immense  garden  and 
orchard.  While  this  is  true  to  a  certain  extent,  there 
is  room  for  live  stock  there,  too.  In  the  second  prize 
article,  "Pigs  Pay  in  Delaware,"  Mr.  F.  M.  Rand  tells 
how  he  has  made  money  raising  pork  in  that  state,  and 
points  out  clearly  what  can  be  done.  After  reading 
this  article  you  will  be  convinced  that  it  is  good  prac- 
tice not  to  depend  alone  on  any  one  crop  or  class  of 
farming.  v^ 

"Do  we  keep  cows  or  do  cows  keep  us?"  is  a  perti- 
nent question.  Mr.  Walter  Jack  has  discussed  it  from 
every  view  point,  and  his  argument  for  the  Babcock 
tester  and  scale  is  excellent. 

The  fourth  prize  goes  to  Mr.  H.  T.  Trainer  for  his 
article  on  "The  Economy  of  the  Silo."  His  experience 
with  the  silo  Is  most  Interesting  and  our  readers  can 
well  profit  by  what  he  says.  We  thank  all  who  con- 
tributed for  this  number  and  are  sorry  that  we  have 
not  the  room  to  print  every  article  sent  in. 

Barn  Cleaning  Time 

AT  the  first  sign  of  spring  the  tidy  housekeeper 
goes  at  her  house  cleaning  with  a  vengeance, 
and  the  dirt  flies  in  all  directions.  The  practice  of 
spring  house  cleaning  is  as  old  as  history,  and  why 
not  barn  cleaning?  If  the  house  needs  cleaning  the 
barn  needs  It  a  dozen  times  more,  for  nine  times  out 
of  ten  the  wife  Is  a  better  housekeeper  than  the  hus- 
band Is  a  bamkeeper. 

The  barn  should  be  cleaned  thoroughly,  especially 
around  the  stables.  No  better  practice  can  be  fol- 
lowed than  giving  a  good  coat  of  whitewash  and  dis- 
infectant to  the  entire  Interior  of  the  basement.  The 
old-fashioned  method  of  applying  the  whitewash 
with  the  brush  was  long  and  tedious,  but  with  the 
nkall  hand  spray  the  labor  is  reduced  to  a  minimum 
and  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  much  can  be  done  In 
%■  short  space  of  time.     It  goes  without  saying  that 


animals  thrive  better  in  sweet  smelling  quarters,  free 
from  vermin,  than  In  others  where  conditions  are  less 
favorable.  Spring  cleaning  should  not  stop  at  the 
barn,  but  should  be  carried  to  the  hog  pen  and 
chicken  houses  as  well.  Now  is  the  time  to  go  at  this, 
as  before  long  field  work  will  demand  your  time  and 
attention.  Spare  hours  are  plentiful  now,  but. will 
be  mighty  scarce  in  a  few  weeks. 

Another  thought  In  connection  with  spring  clean- 
ing is  to  rid  home  and  farm  buildings  of  rats  and 
mice.  Better  get  at  that  right  soon,  or  before  you 
know  it  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rat  will  have  a  nice  large 
family  to  lunch  with  them  in  the  com  crib,  granary 
or  feed  bin,  and  later  on  these  rats  will  show  their 
youngsters  how  to  make  comfortable  nests  from 
chunks  of  bags,  bits  of  blankets  and  possibly  stuffing 
from  the  wagon  seats,  all,  of  course,  at  your  expense. 
Much  trouble  and  annoyance,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Ipss,  may  be  averted  by  getting  busy  at  once  with 
traps,  poison,  "BB"  shot,  etc.  Where  there  are  two 
now  there  will  be  a  dozen  later.  Don't  put  off  bam 
cleaning  another  minute,  but  start  now.  Delays  are 
dangerous. 

How  Much  Longer? 

THE  struggle  in  Europe  goes  on  with  unabatlng 
fury.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  lives 
have  been  wiped  out  and  the  property  loss  is  beyond 
calculating.  Billions  of  dollars  have  already  been  ex- 
pended and  many  more  will  be  used  up  before  the 
close  of  this  awful  confiict.  Conservative  estimates 
state  that  the  warring  countries  are  spending  $92,000,- 
000  a  day,  which  is  over  thirty-three  1t)illion  five  hun- 
dred millions  ^.  year.  England  alone  spends  $25,- 
000,000  a  day  and  it  is  given  on  good  authority  that 
Germany  is  spending  no  less  than  $15,000,000  a  day. 

The  loss  in  lives  and  stupendous  cost  is  so  great 
that  the  mind  cannot  comprehend  it,  and  the  question 
comes  up,  how  long  can  It  last?  It  has  settled  down 
to  a  war  of  endurance  and  the  side  whose  men  and 
money  last  the  longer  will  win,  but  when,  no  one 
knows. 

Meanwhile  soldiers  must  eat,  as  well  as  those  at 
home.  Millions  have  been  taken  away  from  tilling 
the  land  to  fight,  and  untold  thousands  have  been 
called  from  the  fields  to  help  manufacture  war  muni- 
tions of  every  sort.  The  tilling  of  the  land  has  been 
left  to  the  women,  old  men  and  boys.  War  prisoners 
have  been  put  to  work,  but,  generally  speaking,  this 
class  of  labor  is  not  satisfactory.  The  crops  abroad 
are  bound  to.sufler  and  the  American  farmer  will  be 
called  upon  again  to  do  his  part  In  feeding  the  world. 
We  must  see  to  it  that  we  are  prepared  to  do  our  part 
in  helping  to  supply  this  food  shortage. 

An  Engirleering  Marvel 

THERE  is  nearing  completion  In  New  Yor\  City 
an  engineering  undertaking  of  gigantic  propor- 
tions, which  has  been  under  way  for  the  past  several 
years.  It  Is  a  series  of  tunnels  and  bridges  connect- 
ing the  states  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  by  rail- 
road, through  New  York  City.  When  this  work  is 
fully  completed,  In  the  near  future,  it  will  be  possible 
to  travel  from  St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  to 
Key  West,  Florida  without  changing  cars. 

In  the  past  when  traveling  from  the  New  England 
States  or  from  northeastern  Canada  to  the  South,  it 
was  necessary  to  change  cars  at  New  York  City,  or  to 
be  ferried  across  the  river.  Now,  with  the  completion 
of  the  new  facilities,  a  traveler  may  go  right  through 
New  York  without  even  alighting  from  his  coach, 
if  he  so  desires,  and  New  York  City,  as  It  were,  be- 
comes a  way  station. 

To  accomplish  this  It  was  necessary  to  erect  a 
massive  bridge,  the  span  of  which  Is  over  1000  feel 
long,  over  Hell  Gate,  a  dangerous  passage  in  EJast 
river,  and  two  other  bridges,  thus  connecting  by  rail. 
Long  Island  and  the  main  land  of  New  York  State 
across  two  Islands.  This  bridge  carries  four  tracks 
and  a  dead  load  weight  of  52,000  pounds  per  lineal 
foot,  figures  too  large  to  comprehend,  and  the  cost  of 
Its  construction  runs  up  into  the  millions  of  dollars. 
From  Long  Island  City,  New  York  City  Is  reached 
through  a  tunnel.  The  route  across  the  city  is  under- 
ground, then  through  another  tunnel  under  the  Hud- 
son to  the  New  Jersey  shore,  and  from  there  on  to 
Newark,  Philadelphia  and  points  south.  It  Is  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  making  all  of  these  improvements 
is  over  $132,000,000  (what  England  spends  In  five  days 
for  the  war).  In  addition  to  improved  passenger 
service  it  affords  shippers  a  through  route  from  New 
England  to  the  South  and  West. 


Engineering  science  is  progressing  with  leaps  and 
bounds,  but  by  its  side  stands  agricultural  progress. 
However  great  the  advancement  of  other  branches 
of  science,  none  is  more  marked  or  of  more  import- 
ance to  mankind  than  agriculture.  The  farmer  is 
the  backbone  of  the  nation  and  it  is  largely  due  to 
his  prosperity  that  huge  commercial  operations  can 
be  undertaken. 

Feeds  and  Feeding 

IN  a  recent  issue  of  The  Practical  Farmer  we  an- 
nounced that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  editors  to 
devote  more  attention  to  live  stock  and  the  dairy. 
As  a  part  of  the  plan  we  are  greatly  pleased  to  an- 
nounce to  our  readers  that  the  eminent  dairy 
authority,  Henry  H.  Dean,  head  of  Dairy  Husbandry 
at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  an^,  author  of 
"Canadian  Dairying,"  has  consented  to  write  a  series 
of  articles  on  Feeds  and  Feeding. 

Prof.  Dean  will  start  with  the  first  principles  and 
explain  the  whys  and  wherefores  In  feeding  in  plain, 
ordinary  language,  so  that  no  one  need  be  bothered 
with  technical  phraseology.  Where  scientific  terms 
are  needed  they  will  be  explained  very  fully.  The 
object  of  these  articles  Is  to  give  our  readers  a  better 
Insight  Into  the  all-Important  question  of  feeding  and 
to  show  them  how  they  may  compute  and  balance 
rations  to  the  best  advantage  from  the  grains  and 
roughage  they  have  on  hand  or  can  procure  the  cheap- 
est. It  will  pay  every  one  of  our  readers  to  study 
th^se  articles  and  file  them  away  for  future  reference. 
The  first  article  in  the  series  is  on  page  124  in  this 
issue. 

Ground  Feldspar  Not  a  Fertilizer 

THERE  is  some  little  belief  that  ground  feldspar 
is  of  value  as  a  fertilizer.  In  fact,  in  1907  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agrriculture  issued  a 
bulletin  on  this  subject,  commenting  on  a  series  of 
experiments  conducted  by  the  department.  The  re- 
sults reached  were  Inconclusive  and  no  claims  were 
made  that  ground  feldspar  Is  a  substitute  for  potash. 
However,  the  bulletin  stated  that  this  question  was 
still  open.  This  statement  might  have  been  con- 
strued by  some  of  the  readers  to  mean  that  the  de^- 
partment  might  be  favorably  inclined  to  recommend 
this  as  a  substitute  for  potash  at  some  future  tima 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  department  had  any 
such  idea,  and  they  advised  if  any  were  used  dn  the 
farm  it  was  to  be  in  an  experimental  way  only. 
Since  the  publication  of  this  bulletin  further  investi- 
gations have  failed  to  show  that  ground  feldspar  is 
of  any  general  value  for  fertilizing  purposes. 

There  is  more  or  less  potash  in  feldspar  rock  but 
it  is  in  a  highly  insoluble  form  and  is  of  no  value  to 
the  growing  plant.  Plants  require  their  food  in  a 
soluble  form  and  unless  food  Is  furnished  them  that 
becomes  soluble  or  available  during  the  growth  of  the 
plant  it  is  of  no  use  to  them.  It  is  simply  a  waste 
of  money  to  buy  ground  feldspar  as  a  potash  substi- 
tute and  our  readers  should  be  warned  ^cordingly. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

The  engineering  experiment  station  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  State  College,  Pa.,  has  just  Issued 
Bulletin  No.  7,  "Substitutes  for  Gasoline  In  Engines, 
In<;liiding  Experiments  on  Water  and  Air  Injection," 
by  J.  A.  Moyer  and  E.  N.  Bates;  it  deals  with  economy 
tests  of  a  gas  engine  using  kerosene,  alcohol,  motor 
spirits'  and  mixtures  of  kerosene  and  gasoline.  It 
was  found  that  a  mixture  of  one-half  kerosene  anA 
one-half  gasoline  (by  volume)  gave  the  best  economy, 
while  the  Injection  of  air  into  the  manifold  gave 
considerably  better  economy.' 

After  ten  years'  experience  with  three  orchards  in 
different  parts  of  the  state,  the  New  York  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  (Geneva,  N.  Y.),  in  Bulletin 
No.  406,  gives  several  reasons  why  dwarf  apples  are 
not  considered   commercially   promising. 

Dr.  William  Frear,  vice  director  and  chemist  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station  at  State  College,  re* 
cently  completed  a  bulletin  on  "Sour  Soils  and  Lim- 
ing" which  has  been  Issued  as  Bulletin  261  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture,  Harrlsburg, 
Pa.  This  bulletin  takes  up  the  various  forms  of  lime 
and  the  classification  of  their  uses  in  the  soil;  the 
relations  of  lime  and  magnesia  to  plant  life;  lime  and 
magnesia  in  rocks  and  soils;  sour  soils  and  soil 
acidity;  liming  for  soil  acidity;  magnesia  in  lime- 
stones and  lime;  and  ends  with  some  practical  cofr- 
elusions  on  lime  and  soil  acidity. 
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SECOND  PRIZE  ARTICLE 


Pigs  Pay  in  Delaware 


By  P.  M 

One  who  comes  from  a  live  stock  coun- 
try will  better  realize  the  advantages  of 
live  stock  farming  when  living  In  a 
community  where  other  lines  predomi- 
nate. The  trend  of  people  to  the  city 
and  the  low  prices  of  all  kinds  of  live 
stock  in  the  early  90'8  caused  many  to 
turn  to  truck  and  fruit  growing.  It 
took  less  capital  and  promised  quick  re- 
turns. 

Our  journalistic  farmers,  that  is,  those 
who  farm  on  paper,  announced  that 
10  acres  were  enough,  and  several  beau- 
tifully written  books  were  written  to 
prove  it.  Farms  were  cut  up  and  sold 
at  high  prices  to  the  city  men  who  saw 
independence  on  10  acres. 

Fence  laws,  high  prices  for  truck  and 
fruit  all  helped  this  movement  along  for 
a  time.  The  writer  used  to  sell  one 
quart  of  currants  for  enough  to  buy 
three  pounds  of  mutton;  quart  of  straw- 
berries brought  more  than  a  dozen  eggs. 
Then  came  quick  transportation,  re- 
frigerator cars,  shipping  associations,  all 
tending  to  widen  out  the  trucking 
area,  until  now  this  whole  Atlantic  coast 
region  is  one  vast  truck  and  fruit  gar- 
den. On  this  eastern  shore,  composed  of 
Delaware  and  parts  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  there  are  hardly  any  fences 
and  scarcely  any  live  stock  Is  raised 
for  sale,  not  even  enough  for  the  local 
markets. 

.  The  swing  of  the  pendulum  has  now 
reached  the  point  where  we  find  a  large 
overproduction  of  nearly  all  fruit  and 
trucking  crops  whenever  we  have  a 
favorable  season.  Many  carloads  of 
truck  are  left  to  rot  on  the  farms  and 
many  nM)re  are  shipped  to  the  cities  at 
a  loss.  Truck  farming  has  become  a 
gamble  pure  and  simple. 

Everywhere  one  hears  the  discussing 
of  how  we  shall  market  our  produce, 
and  often  the  first  syllable  Is  omitted. 
At  the  same  time,  look  at  the  prices  for 
several  years  back,  of  beef,  pork,  mut- 
ton, wool,  eggs,  butter,  milk,  work 
horses  and  mules.  We  are  now  ship- 
ping long  trains  of  produce  to  the  cities, 
and  one  stock  car  loaded  with  western 
horses  or  mules  representing  more  net 
value  than  the  train  load  of  produce, 
is  brought  back. 

These  mules  are  sold  to  the  farmers 
who  shipped  the  produce.  Sometimes 
one  carload  of  produce  will  pay  for  a 
mule,  but  often  a  carload  will  not 
net  enough  to  buy  a  bridle  for  the  mule. 
One  must  buy  a  lot  of  fertilizers,  per- 
form a  lot  of  hand  labor,  hire  a^lot  of 
pickers,  buy  a  lot  of  crates,  baskets, 
hampers,  etc.,  do  a  lot  of  hauling,  work 
from  morning  to  night  getting  the  stuff 
off,  then  pay  transportation,  drayage 
and  commission.     Maybe  we  have  a  bal- 
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ance  left — often  not.  When  we  have  a 
fat  cow  or  veal  calf  to  sell  we  notify 
the  local  butcher  and  he  comes  to  the 
farm,  pays  cash  and  takes  the  animal 
away  himself.  The  price  obtained  is 
easily  double  that  of  20  years  ago,  and 
what  a  difference  in  the  two  plans  of 
marketing. 

Can  we  raise  live  stock  here  as  suc- 
cessfully as  they  do  in  the  Middle  and 
Western  States?  Why  not?  To  test 
Delaware  conditions  for  hog  raising  the 
writer  tried  raising  a  few  pigs  in  ap-  ^ 
proved  western  style  this  past  season. 
Pigs  were  good  grade  Durocs,  five  in 
number,  farrowed  May  11th  (much  too 
late  for  best  results).  Sow  ran  on  rye 
pasture  with  common  red  clover  sown 
In  it.  Sow  fed  two  to  three  ears  of 
corn  twice  daily,  with  a  little  wheat 
middlings  In  slop.  From  farrowing  to 
weaning  time,  60  days,  sow  and  pigs 
ate:  Middlings.  $3;  corn.  $3;  total  grain. 
$6.  Some  milk  was  fed  the  last  three 
V  eeks.  Pigs,  from  three  weeks  old.  were 
fed  through  a  creep.  Last  week  sow  was 
fed  scariely  anything. 

By  this  method  sows  dry   up  readily 
and    pigs   do   not   notice    when   weaned. 
Sow  was  taken  away  and  pigs  fed  mod- 
erately  on   ear   corn   and   middlings   in 
slop.      After    a    time    a    little    digester 
tankage  was  added  to  slop.     At  60  days 
old  these  pigs  averaged  50  pounds  each. 
Running  on  this  rye  and  clover  pasture 
and    fed    very    moderately,    an    average 
sized    one    weighed    114    pounds   at    100 
days,  in  morning  before  feeding,  which 
is  the  proper  time  to  weigh  live  hogs. 
Old  corn  being  scarce  and  high,  about 
July  15th  new  corn  was  gradually  sub- 
stituted,   an    early    variety    resembling 
Adams'   Early   being   used.     Feeding  of 
old  corn  ceased  after  August   1st.     One 
pig   was   separated   to   retain   for   brood 
sow.    A  small  field  had  been  fenced  and 
planted   to  this  early   corn   for  market, 
and   some  soy   beans   mixed   in.     When 
the  best  of  the  ears  had  l>een  gathered 
and  sold  for  roasting  ears  the  pigs  were 
turned  in.  being  fed  nothing  else  except 
a  very  thin  slop  well  salted.     WTien  the 
field  was  pretty  well  cleaned  up  the  pigs 
were  taken  out.  land  sowed   thickly  to 
rye  and  the  sow  turned  In.  pigs  going 
back    to   the   clover    field    and    fed    new 
field  corn  twice  dally,  tind  slop  of  dish 
water,   a  little   milk   with   tankage  and 
middlings  three  times  dally.     Plenty  of 
salt   and   ashes   were   given,   also   some 
stock  tonic  to  aid  in  digesting  the  new 
corn.     As   corn   matured   It   was   gradu- 
ally   Increased    to    full    feed,    but    never 
more  than  would  be  eaten  up  in  an  hour 
or  two. 

The  first  two  pigs  were  killed  while  on 
pasture;    one   at    175    days   old    dressed 


Crop  firowing  Without  Potash 

That's  a, question  which  is  puzzling  many  a  farmer  these  days. 
Crops  won't  grow  as  well  without  som^  potash  and  profitable 
crops  require  the  necessary  amount  of  it.  But  the  war  has 
made  it  practically  impossible  to  buy  potash  at  any  price. 

Fortunately  the  situation  isn't  as  dark  as  it  looks.  There  is 
probably  enough  potash  stored  up  in  the  soil  of  your  farm  to 
last  a  long  time  and  it  would  enable  you  to  produce  good  crops, 
but  is  not  available.  You  must  know  some  of  the  ways  whereby 
this  soil  potash  can  be  partially  rendered  available  so  the  plants 
can  get  at  it  and  use  it,  otherwise  you  might  as  well  not  have  it. 

We  have  written  a  pamphlet  treating  of  this  subject,  and  we 
believe  it  will  be  of  interest  to  you.  It  is  called  "Crop  Grow- 
ing Without  Potash."  Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we 
will  mail  you  a  copy  free  of  charge. 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUAIO  CO.  ^  -  Battinort, 


^^ 
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Cream  Fed 


Are  you  feeding  cream  to  the  pigs  ?  You  undoubt- 
edly are. 

In  the  morning  you  feel  fresh  and  strong;  you 
turn  your  separator  at  full  speed.  At  night,  you're 
tired  and  don't  turn  quite  so  fast.  You  also  stop 
a  moment  to  refill  the  supply  can;  the  speed  slackens 
and  some  cream  escapes  into  the  skim  milk. 

Your  separator  may  skim  clean  at  full  speed,  but,  no  matter 
how  good  the  machine,  it  will  lose  cream,  and  a  lot  of  it,  when 
the  speed  slackens.  Many  dairymen  are  losing  a  hundred 
dollars  or  more  every  year  through  imperfect  skimming.  They 
are  feeding  cream  to  the  pigs.  A  marvelous  but  simple  in- 
vention now  enables  you  to  stop  this  loss — stop  it  absolutely. 
The  saving  is  clear  "velvet" — more  profit  without  added 
expense.     You  get  aU.  the  cream  with 

THE    NE\^ 

SHARPIES 

SUCTION-FEED 

Separator.  Whether  you  turn  faster  or  slower  than  the 
regulation  speed,  the  bowl  of  the  Suction-Feed  drinks  in  Just 
the  right  qvantity  of  milk  to  insure  the  closest  possible 
skimming.  Does  away  with  speed  indicator,  which  is  not  a 
protection  against  cream  loss. 

The  New  Sharpies  Suction-Feed 
has  many  other  imp>ortant  advan- 
tages. Turn  fast  or  slow,  you  secure 
smooth  cream  of  an  even  thickness. 
No  more  streaked  butter  from 
mixing  different  grades  of  cream- 
no  more  dissatisfied  customers. 

The  capacity  increases  when 
you  turn  faster  than  the  normal 
speed,  so  you  can  get  through 
quicker  when  in  a  hurry.  The 
large,  seamless  supply  can  is  only 
knee-high.  The  entire  machine  is 
made  simpler  and  better  than  ever. 

Send  for  our  new  book,  "Velvet 
for  Dairymen,"  which  fully  ex- 
plains how  you  can  save  the  cream 
now  going  to  the  pigs.  Also  ask 
for  our  liberal  free  trial  offer.  Do 
it  today,  before  you  forget.  Address 
Department  40. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

Also  Sharpies  Milkers  and  Gasoline  Engines 

Westchester         ...        Pennsylvaiila 
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Hg^  w-t  g--.  jjW    T.  B.  Terry*  utory  of  bow  he  converted  a  run-down  term  Into 

V^Ur  r  arming  ^  money  maker:  valuable  in  practical  BUKRentlonn:  abiiorhJnglj 
InterentlnK. '  .W  pmgea,  lllusirated,  pai)er  coTem.  FRFK  with  a  3-.ve«r  -ulmcrlpilon  to  The 
Practical  Farmer  at  f  l.OO;  mention  tbl«  ad.    Walker  rakUsktafl  Ce..  F.  •.  Wn  MM.  fWU4el»M«,  Fa. 
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What  Standardization 

Means  to  Motor 

Car  Buyers 

r  means  VALUE,  Just  to  the 
extent  that  a  car  is  standard- 
ized does  the  buyer 's  dollar 
approach  the  maximum  of 
purchasing  power. 

Standardization  means  definite, 
proved  quality,  known  manufac- 
turing costs  and  reduced  selling 
costs. 

Of  the  million  autos  that  will 
be  sold  in  1916,  75%  will  be 
standardized  cars  selling  for  less 
than  31000.00  each.  This  remark- 
able American  achievement  is  the 
direct  result  of  standardization. 

Finally  the  upholstery  has  been 
standardized  by  the  almost  univer- 
sal adoption  of 

DU  PONT 

MOTOR  QUALTTY 


184  pounds,  and  the  other,  the  runt  of 
the  lot,  164  pounds  a  few  days  later. 
The  two  remaining  pigs  were  then  con- 
fined in  a  pen,  one  of  them  weighing, 
when  205  days  old,  312  pounds  alive,  and 
on  December  10th,  lacking  one  day  of  7 
months  old,  dressed  276  pounds.  This 
pig  gained  1.8  pounds  per  day  from 
weaning  time,  a  gain  any  western  feed- 
er would  be  proud  of.  The  last  pig,  as 
is  usually  the  case,  did  not  gain  much 


when  left  alone,  but  on  December  27th 
dressed  278  pounds. 

No  corn  meal  was  fed  at  any  time. 
With  pigs  coming  in  February  and 
March,  rye  and  clover  pasture,  early 
corn  and  soy  beans  to  tide  over  July 
and  August,  we  fail  to  see  why  pork 
cannot  be  produced  cheaply  in  Delaware. 
We  hope  to  operate  on  a  larger  scale 
next  year  and  will  report  results. 

Delavxire, 


THIRD  PRIZE  ARTICLE 


Do  W^  Ke^  Cows, or  Do  Cows  Keep  Us? 


40%  of  all  1915  cars  sold  were 
upholstered  in  this  proved,  guar^ 
anteed  material  and  in  1916  the 
total  will  be  at  least  60%. 

Fabrikoid  is  the  only  standard- 
ized automobile  upholstery.  It 
wear^  better  than  coated  splits 
(commonly  sold  as  "genuine 
leather*')  and  has  the  artistic 
appearance  and  luxurious  comfort 
of  the  best  leather. 

Rarntite  Fabrikoid  for  tops,  single  or 
double  texture,  is  guaranteed  one  year 
against  leaking,  but  made  to  last  the  life 
of  the  car. 

To  set  the  moat  for  your  money. 


buy  a  standarclized  car 

Dn  Pont  Fabrikoid  Co. 

^^^Imington,  Delaware 


Craftsman 

Fabrikoid.  the 

artistic  uphol- 
•terv  material 
for  nimiture  and 
home  decoration 
is  sold  by  lead> 
ing  departmeot 
•tores. 


THAFS  GUARANTEED 

—^produce  more  milk  than  any  other  ratkm 
either  home  mixed  or  purchased  and^  do  it 
witkovt  giving  your  oows  oonsttpation  or 
udder  trouble.  Ready  to  uae  right  out  of  the 
lack  without  any  mixing. 


JdMohrtdy  trt  from  adoHannt*  wmI  flllers.  jtMt 
■m  Um  feed  yoo  would  mix  for  yooraclf  ,ia  a  special 
eomUnation  at  eboiea  eottonaead  meal,  dried  beet 


Bolp,  ghiten  feed.com  diatillera'  grains, wheat  bran, 
wbeat  niddUna*  and  a  little  aalt.  that's  aU;  each  in- 
•vedicnt    welgned    by  aatemaoe  aealea    and    all 


wbeat  niddUna*  and  a  little  aalt.  that's  aU;  each  in 

welaned    bv  aatemaoe  aealea    and    al 

thoroDg^hly  nmted  la  bage  power  driven  mixers,  so 


that  it  IS  always  absolutely  oniform.  and  alwaya 
good.  An  extra  quart  or  two  of  milk  daily  from  each 
eow  ssay  torn  a  ktm  intoa  proOt.Try  LARRO-FEED 
f«r  mere  preAts.  Sold  ob  ^aMaay  task  I  mt  mtUtmf 
decision  being  entirely  up  to  you.  LARRO 
e»ei  y  Wlieie;  write  if  none  near  you. 

n 


l»laB.t 
iealei 


m 


To  tf»t  rid  of  ratg  tfot 


RIDOFRATS 


7m 


NoB-'Poieonoos.  Guaranteed  to  destroy  the 
rat  and  DMoae  peat  from  eomeribs.bins.pool- 


toy  bsoees,  stables,  etc.    No  results,  no  psgr. 
B«il«s;  Dos.  boxssfl  oast  of  Miss.:  $lJ« 


M^M  .  ■  wmtktimm.  U  wmm dmilmr  mm't  mmfftr  tmm 
1  JV^  •v«OT«h«at.  IfHSs/sr  ss««l«s.  *t  uU»  uUtttuv. 
^KJf^    laait4kBsar«Mfg.0s.»  M^bM m. B'klfB.,lf.f . 


OLLINS' JERSEY  RED 

»heb«st 


Ckeapett 


.bred 


i=--u<ijcoui«.»^r    375 lbs.  in 
:^«..  fio-  -j^,  9mo/iths! 


Why  are  we  keeping  cows? 
A  lot  of  farmers  would  say  that  cows 
are  the  only  things  we  know  anything 
about.    We  can  strip  cows  morning  and 
night,  get  our  checks  the  next  month, 
and  always  have  some  ready  money.  The 
time  has  come  when  we  have  got  to  get 
down  to  business  and  find  out  why  we 
are  keeping  "bossie."     It  is  not  because 
she  resembles  that  old  brindle  cow  that 
grandmother    used    to    own,    and    from 
which  she  made  100  pounds  of  butter  a 
year,  a  great  feat  when  feeds  were  low, 
farm  help  $8  per  month,  land  worth  $10 
an  acre  and  we  paid  12  per  cent,  interest. 
Now,   you   and    I,   and   every   farmer, 
knows  that  we  must  lay  aside  sentiment 
in  keeping  the  cow,  but  we  don't  usual- 
ly do  as  well  as  we  know.     The  thing 
that  is  up  to  us  is  to  right-about  face 
and  act.    You  and  I  know  that  the  Bab- 
cock  test  and  scales  will  show  up  the 
loafer  without  fear  or  favor.     A  small 
Babcock    tester     will     cost    somewhere 
around   $3.50   to   $5,   and   perhaps  a   $5 
bill  will  pay  for  both  scale  and  teeter. 
It  is  not  hard  to  test;   there  are  many 
bulletins  that  completely  explain  every 
step  in  the  operation.     If  you  don't  un- 
derstand them,  go  to  the  creameryman 
or  your  cheese  maker  and  he  will  show 
you.    The  first  test  I  ever  made  was  suc- 
cessful,  and   you   can   do   as   well   as   I. 
The  cow   which  I   declared  was  a  skim 
milk  producer  showed  up  as  one  of  the 
best  cows  in  the  herd.    A  friend  of  mine 
tells  me  that  he  applied  the  scale  and 
tester  to  his  herd.     He  found  he  had  a 
$150  heifer  that  he  had  offered  for  $50 
before  testing.     You  and  I  do  not  want 
to  be  giving  away  any  $150  heifers  when 
a  little  work  and  $5  as  insurance  money 
will  keep  us  right  as  long  as  we  keep 
cows.    The  man  who  sends  to  the  cheese 
factory    or    creamery    cannot    afford    to 
keep   the   loafer.     The   city   milk    man. 
who  may  get  from  7  to  9  cents  a  quart 
for  his  milk,  may  get  away  with  a  low 
producer.     The  man  who  receives  $1.25 
a  hundred  for  his  product,  or  about  that 
for  a  year,  cannot  afford  to  keep  a  cow 
that  does  less  than  8,000  or  10,000.  while 
the  average  cow  produces  about  one-third 
the    latter    figure.       It    would    take    a 
mighty    long   time   to   buy  a  farm,  pay 
for  it,  keep  up  the  house,  and  send  the 
kiddies  to  school  by  milking  3000-prund 
cows,    and    the    more    of    these    oows    a 
man  milks,  the  greater  his  slavery. 

You  say  that  it  is  all  "rot"  to  figure 
against  each  cow  interest  on  investment, 
overhead  expense,  insurance.  Our  Ohio 
Station  has  given  some  -aluable  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  of  costs.  They 
figure  that  It  costs  about  $90  to  produce 
a  heifer,  bringing  her  up  to  the  birth  of 
her  first  calf.  Wisconsin  figures  about 
$60  as  the  cost  of  producing  a  2-year-old 
heifer,  credit  b«Ing  allowed  for  manure. 
If  It  costs  $60  or  $90  to  raise  a  young 
dairy  cow,  why,  then,  are  we  raising 
two  year-old  $40  heifers?  The  best  Is 
none  too  good  for  the  poor  man  if  he 
is  to  get  anywhere,  and  a  young  man 
without  a  cent,  but  with  training  on  a 
herd  of  pure-bred  cattle  of  producing 
al^illty,  told  me:   "Give  me  a  herd  and 


By  WALTER  JACK 

it  will  not  be  long  before  I  shall  have 
a  farm.  It  Is  not  a  hard  job  to  get  a 
herd,  and  while  I  am  about  it  I  will 
raise  good  cows." 

Now  supposing  a  farmer  is  milking 
15  scrub  cows,  and  his  returns  are  $700 
or  $800  a  year.  He  is  in  debt  $5000  on 
his  farm.  He  must  pay  the  interest 
when  due,  $300  a  year.  If  he  pays  $75 
taxes,  and  has  to  step  out  and  buy  two 
cows  at  $60  each  year,  then  when  he 
pays  feed  bills  which  I  know  in  some 
sections  of  the  hill  country  in  the  East 
amount  to  one-half  to  two-thirds  the 
milk  check  for  the  month,  it  does  not 
leave  the  farmer  enough  to  buy  his 
wife  a  new  hat,  to  say  nothing  about  re- 
pairs on  the  barn  or  new  fai'm  equip- 
ment. The  farmer  who  inherits  a  dairy 
farm  does  not  stop  to  think  how  much 
interest  he  would  have  to  pay  each  year 
if  he  had  to  strip  out  6  per  cent,  each 
year.  Then  a  farmer  must  have  good 
stock  and  he  must  see  they  are  profit 
producers. 

Buildings  are  getting  old  on  the  farm, 
and  the  farmer  must  milk  it  out  of  the 
dairy  If  he  is  strictly  a  dairy  farmer, 
and  I  am  opposed  to  the  idea  cf  putting 
all  my  eggs  in  one  basket.  I  thank 
Heaven  that  buildings  do  get  old.  and 
rot  down,  for  many  good,  sensible  farm- 
ers are  wearing  out  their  legs  chasing 
around  Ill-arranged  old  barns,  carrying 
hay,  silage,  and  carting  feed.  If  a  barn 
is  worth  $1000  to  a  farm,  and  the  farmer 
spends  $60  worth  of  time  a  year  in 
effort  which  would  be  avoided  if  he  had 
a  modern  barn,  speaking  from  a  busi- 
ness point  of  view,  the  farmer  had  better 
have  no  barn,  for  the  $60  time  spent  is 
interest  on  $1000.  "Modern  barn  equip- 
ment is  too  rich  for  my  blood,"  an  ac- 
quaintance of  mine  told  me  a  few  days 
ago  when  I  volunteered  some  sugges- 
tions about  remodeling  his  old  barn. 
Modern  barn  arrangement  and  barn 
equipment  have  come  to  stay.  Scarcity 
of  eflScient  help  and  greater  demand  and 
better  prices  for  quality  product  demand 
that  the  dairyman  must  have  not  only 
producers,  but  a  comfortable,  convenient 
and  sanitary  home  for  his  cattle.  He 
must  have  equipment  for  the  proper 
handling  of  this. milk.  The  dairyman 
must  become  an  efficiency  man.  The 
story  is  told  of  an  Employe  of  the  Ford 
factory  who  lost  his  job.  When  asked 
the  reason  why,  he  said  he  had  dropped 
his  monkey  wrench  and  when  he  picked 
It  up  he  was  sixteen  oars  behind. 

The  next  step  In  efficient  dairying,  to 
my  own  satisfaction,  Is  a  milking  ma- 
chine. I  have  a  farmer  friend  who  is 
farming  150  acres;  he  is  keeping  20 
cows,  his  farm  Is  equipped  with  labor 
saving  machinery,  and  he  is  doing  all 
his  work  ten  months  or  more  each  year. 
He  not  only  keeps  cows,  but  sheep,  poul- 
try, hogs,  raises  a  pair  of  draft  horses 
to  sell  each  year,  and  produces  fruit 
annually.  He  tells  me  the  milking  ma- 
chine has  made  him  independent  of 
hired  help,  and  he  can  do  all  his  farm 
work,  except  in  haying  and  silo  filling. 
Another  acquaintance  tells  me  thaTliis 
milking    machine    handles    30    cows    as 
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Sold  For  6  H.P.  Pulls  9  H.P 


P  RE  ATEST  value  I  have  ever 

"  offered.  AU  sizes  pull  from  30 
to  50  per  cent  over  factory  rating. 
Sturdy  and  dependable;  Built  by  ex- 
perts; Lowest  cost  of  operation. 

IFV  ATdrnj' »  sizes.  Kerosene  or  Gasoline, 

Easy  Terms  l^X  ?„  H-/„v./.iS? 

that  WITTE  engines  are  not  "cheap"  enfirinest 
but  are  high  quality  engines  priced  low. 
Use  one  on  your  farm— try  it  out  thoroughly— 
and  let  me  know  your  decision. 
AU  sizes  less  than  $17.60  per  H-P. 


^ 


THIS  BOOK  FREE! 


Learn   "inaiJe"  facte  about 
the  enftine  business.    Full  of  in* 
tcresting  information. 

ED.  R.  WITTE.  Wrm  EUCWE  WORK 
3545  M  laid  kn. ,  KantM  City,  Mi. 

2545  Eafira  Ms..  rittttarik.  ra. 
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STANCHION 
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Send  for  my  booklet 
and  learn  why  these  fas- 
teners are  being  installed 
In   the  stables  of  many 

PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS 


WaLLAOB  lb  CfBUMB,  B«s  B4.  rMMtrllto, 
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CALLOWAY! 

SANITARY  CREAM  SEPARATORS! 

Bp*«lal    Pfm^^mlMmn   from 

Itow  till  arM*— in  addition  j 
to  my  new  low  prices.  Myi 
waJT  of  opanlns  imw  territory/ 
•ndmaJdnff  further  •alv«.  m»[ 
I  on«  separator  acid  in 
neighborhood  aNtaya  aal 

•  from  on«  to  twenty-flve  mora.   Ev-  ^ 

lery    customer  booata — their  atate-j 

I  ments  comins  from  my  lipa  would  j 

'becaUad"exas8eration.''^   Ever-' 

lAaHawav  liparalir  ia  aqoal  toi 

'  not  bettar  than  other  aeparatora 

)  aellins  for  175  to  tW.-~oaer8  say       

I  only  aak  ana  thins— befora  yoa  boy  aaaparator  i 

I  of  any  maka,  kind  or  at  any  prica.   ^at  a*  Mi 


ery  ///-^jr^^^H 


I  feaak— pick  out  tba  leparator  you   want,  try  it  I 
Mdaya— ISO  MNtaa— atmy  expenaa.    If  yoa  da- 
cida  to  keap  it  (yoa  don't  navo  to)  III  giva  yoa  i 
tha  ehoica  of  5   open,  fair  sad   aqoara  aelnnff , 
plans  and  Buarantca  my  separator  for  10  yaars 

1  acainat  defeetiva   woikmanahip  and    matariall 
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NOTI  THIS  BUILT-IN  QUALITY  i 

I  fimagn,  hish  carbon  steel  vear  shafts   and  bowl , 
spindle:  extra  Ions   bcarins*:    strong,    sanitary 
bowl,  diacs  not  fastened  tosetbar;  oU  bath  kib- 
I  rication;   bis.   roomy,    seamleaa,   preasad  ataai  | 
supply  tank;  both  sear  shafts  aad   ooth  aptndla  i 
bearinsa  aupportad  by  ona  solid  eaatins:  heavy ; 
ttitary   tinwara;  few  bowl  speed  raducaa  waar  i 
on  baarinsa  and  oeara.    No  | 
tawl  sharp  adgeam  tba  bowl 
to  eat  op  tha  slob- 
«(  bottsr  fat. 
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BOOK  nwt^ 

Handsomely   printadt, 
beantifully     iUastratad ' 

in  four  colors.   Telia  all         

about  my  tmw  IM*  Sanitary  Craaa  Saparatesa. 

bow  I  build  them;  givaa  my  4  new  T 

4  good  sisaa,alao  my  S  aaay  aallins  1 

terms,  ate,    I'll  alae  aand  my  m^t 

Uaa a«  tO.OO*  OaMtaaj>  SaaNar 

aratora.    Dropma  apoaCal  today.  ^ 

Separators  shipped  from  Watarloo,  Kansas  CHy.  ^ 

Coaneil  Bluilk.  St.  Paal  or  Chieaco.  ^b 

Wm;  tollowiy,  Ptm.,  The  Wiik.  •altewav  Ce-  H 


quickly  as  three  mflkers.  He  does  the 
milking,  his  brother  does  the  chores,  and 
with  the  Installation  of  %20\  equipment 
and  the  use  of  a  4-hor8e  team  the  two 
brothers  are  doing  the  work  that  four 
men  did  formerly  and  are  accomplfshing 
it  mote  easily. 

Who  would  do  without  a  silo  after  he 
has  had  one?  The  silo  has  cut  a  big 
slice  of  expense  in  conserving  feed  for 
the  dairy  cow.  The  manure  shed  is  sure 
to  become  as  prominent  a  feature  of 
farm  building  equipment  as  the  silo. 
According  to  Cornell  figures,  a  1000- 
pound  cow  will  produce  annually  about 
130  worth  of  manure — to  be  exact, 
$29.27.  Pennsylvania  has  found  that 
more  than  one-half  the  manurl- '  value 
of  the  food  given  the  dairy  cow  Is  In  the 
urine,  and  nearly  two-thirds — 63  per 
cent. — of  the  manurlal  value  of  the  ex- 
creta Is  in  the  urine.  Twelve  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  a  year  are  the  figures 
given  by  Eccles  as  the  loss  per  cow  per 
year  just  because  her  manure  and  urine 
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are  not  properly  conserved.    This  is  our 
great  problem  of  conservation.    Sawdust 
and  shavings  may  be  superior  as  sani- 
tary   bedding    material    to    straw,    but 
straw  cut  In  short  lengths  will  absorb 
three  times  as  much  liquid  manure  as 
uncut  straw.    If  the  manure  heap  Is  kept 
compact  and   moist,   is  covered   to  pre- 
vent leaching,  phosphorus  and  potassium 
need  not  be  lost,  while  all  but  10  per 
cent,   of   the   nitrogen   content   may   be 
conserved.  Dairy  farming  has  conserved 
the  fertility  of  the  land.    Had  the  nitro- 
gen, the  phosphorus  and  the  potassium 
contained  in  feeds  given  the  dairy  cows 
been  entirely  lost,  our  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers would  have  been  forced  Ij  figure 
costs  or   go  out  of  the  dairy  business. 
If  manure  Is  conserved,  not  more  than 
one-fourth    of    the    fertilizing    elements 
found  4n   feeds   need   be   removed   from 
feeds.    That  is  why  our  fathers  paid  for 
their  farms  by  keeping  scrub  cows;  the 
cows  yielded  cash  return  and   supplied 
the  fertilizers. 


FOURTH  PRIZE  ARTICLE 


The  Economy  of  the  Silo 


By  HARRY 

The  silo  Is  no  longer  an  experiment. 

It  has  passed  that  stage.    The  mistaken 

idea  that  silage  was   injurious  to  cows 

and   made   them   give   sour  milk   Is   no 

longer  believed;    that  horses  look  well 

when  wintered  on  It  and  died  when  put 

to  work  In  the  spring  Is  disproved.     On 

the  other  hand.   It  Is  easily  seen  that 

the  feeding  of  silage  cheapens  the  cost 

of  production  of  beef,  as  well  as  butter 

fat;  and  while  it  is  not  to  be  fed  heavily 

to  horses,  it  furnishes  succulence  for  the 

ration  when  the  horse  is  generally  Idle, 

and   Its   cheapness   for   this   purpose  is 

commendable.      No    one    who    has    ever 

fed  silage  doubts  the  fact  that  t4ie  value 

ot  a  given  amouni^  of  eoro  te  dfnlly  50 

per  cent  greater   when   ensilaged   than 

when  husked  and  the  dry  fodder  fed. 

Personally,  our  experience  with  silage 
is  rather  brief,  but  it  Is  so  satisfactory 
and  convincing  that  the  most  skeptical 
cannot  doQbt.    We  built  a  10x30  2-plece 
best  yellow  pine  silo  on  the  home  farm 
in  August,   1915,    putting   a   45-lnch   pit 
under  It.       We  aimed  to  put  In  a  first- 
class   job   throughout,   and    I   think   we 
have  It.    The  base  Is  built  of  good  con- 
crete a  foot  thick.     The  silo  was  well 
painted  with  lead  and  oil.  roofed  with 
green  slate-surfaced  roofing.    The  roof  is 
round,   rafters   half  pitch,  with   12-inch 
hole  in  the  center  for  the  filling  pipe. 
We  put  a  window  in  opposite  every  oth- 
er door,  so  that  it  is  nearly  as  light  as 
outdoors.     It  has  a  capacity  of  53  tons 
and  cost  around  $200,  counting  our  own 
labor  and  every   small   Item  in  connec- 
tion with  It.     We  did  most  of  the  labor 
ourselves  and  enjoyed  doing  It. 

As  we  stated  In  our  article  in  issue  of 
March   15,   1915,   we    nanured   what   we 
could  of  a  4-acre  field  to  fill   this  silo. 
We  covered   2%   acres  heavily,   putting 
50  big  loads  on  it.     The  remainder  was 
fertilized   with   the   wheat   drill   at   the 
rate  of  330  pounds  per  acre,  and  the  en- 
tire  field    given   160   pounds   of   16   per 
cent,  acid  phosphate  with  the  corn  drill 
when  planted.    The  fertilizer  used  in  the 
wheat  drill  was  a  1-9-3  mixture.     Excel- 
lent seed   corn  of  the   Improved  White 
Cap  was  plaitted  on  May  11th  and  12th. 
A  fair  stand  was  obtained  and  we  got  a 
wonderful   growth   of  fodder,  averaging 
about    12    feet    In    height    and    making 
around  70  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  in 
the  judgment  of  all  who  saw  it.    We  got 
this  in  the  silo  when  well  matured,  hav- 
ing one-quarter  acre  left  standing.     As 
the   field   contained   just   AVi   acres,    we 
got  a   yield  of  about   12   tons  per  acre. 
We  had  three  men  in  the  silo  tramping 
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I  it  d,own  and  have  had  splendid  ensilage. 
We  covered  the  top  with  wet  straw  when 
finishing  and  had  very  little  spoiled 
silage.  We  opened  and  began  feeding 
on  November  18th.  having  almost  30 
feet  of  settled  silage,  and  now  have  16 
feet  (Feb.  13th)  after  feeding  8  cows 
from  35  to  40  pounds  daily,  8  calves 
from  10  to  15  peunds,  15  sheep,  2  wean- 
ling colts  and  3  horses  10  to  15  pounds 

dally. 

We  purchased  an  adjoining  farm  last 
June,  having  an  8x22  silo  on  It.  and  we 
filled  It  also,  uslnj  2ii  acres  of  Golden 
Surprise  corn  to  fill  it.    This  corn  would 
run  about  50  bushels  per  acre,  but  the 
fodder    was    so    much    smaller    that    It 
made  a  richer  silage  of  very  fine  quality. 
We  have  fed  from  125  to  150  sheep  and 
lambs  and  5  mixed  cattle  from  this  silo 
since   December   15th,   and   now   have  9 
feet  left.  We  have  fed  our  breeding  ewes 
about   IV2    pounds   dally;    will   Increase 
this  to  2\z  or  3  pounds  before  lambing 
time.     We  are  adding  some  cotton  seed 
meal    and    feeding   clover   and   timothy 
hay  also.    We  feed  our  lambs  about  IH 
pounds  dally  and  good  clover  hay,  and 
they  are  doing  splendidly.     We  sold  20 
wether    lambs    on    January    19th    that 
averaged  56 1^  pounds,  at  7  cents.    Con- 
sidering the  fact  that  they  were  April 
lambs  and  never  had  anything  but  pas- 
ture   until    December    15th,    they    paid 
very   well.     We  sold   them  In  order  to 
have  sufficient  room  for  the  balance,  as 
they    were   crowded.     We   sell    no   ewe 
lambs,  as  they  are  to  be  the,  breeding 
ewes  of  the  future. 

It   can   be  readily   seen   that   we  are 
getting  an  Immense  feeding  value  from 
the  ensilaged  corn.    We  will  have  silage 
until  along  In  May.  when  grass  will  be 
with   us.     Our  stock   Is  doing  well  and 
will    be   In    better   condition    than    last 
year  when  we  fed  abqut  $150  worth  of 
mill   feed  to  less  stock.     Our  cows  are 
milking  very  well  on  35  to  40  pounds  of 
silage,    a    few    pov.nds    clover    hay    and 
some  fodder  during  the  day  when  It  Is 
dry.     They  will  not  eat  very  much  hay. 
the   saving   in   this    respect   being   con- 
siderable, probably  sufficient  to  buy  their 
cotton   seed   supplement   of   1^    pounds 
daily.     If  we  notice  a  cow  a  little  con- 
stipated   we   give   oil   meal   once   dally 
instead.     We  were  fortunate  in  getting 
cotton   seed  meal   at  $34   about  Decem- 
ber Ist.    It  is  now  worth  $40.    By  build- 
ing a  10-foot  addition  to  our  cow  stable 
and  putting  In  stanchions  at  small  cost, 
we  can  now  keep  11  head  with  feeding 
alley    in    front    leading   to    silo    chuie, 


Which  will 
you  buy 

a  "Cream  Thief  or 
a  "Savings  Bank'' 
Cream  Separator? 

WITH  MRreat  many  machines  or  implements  \\ne<\  on  the  farm  it 
doesiiT  make  \^uch  dillerence  which  of  several  makes  you  buy. 
One  may  ^ive  you  a  little  better  or  longer  service  than  another, 
but  it's  mostly  a  matter  of  individual  preference  and  often  it  makes  little 
difTerence  which  one  y»»u  choose. 

Nt>t  HO  with  buying  a  cream  separator,  however. 
There  is  a  big  diflereiice  in  cream  separators. 

The  most  wasteful  machine  on  the  farm  is  a  cheap,  inferior  ifr  half 
worn-out  cream  separator. 

The  most  profitable  machine 
the  farm 
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0g  LAVAL 

Cream  Separator 


A  cream  separator  is  used  twice  a  day,  730  times  a  year,  and  if  it 
wastes  a  little  cream  every  time  you  use  it  it's  a  ••cream  thief,  and  an 
exi^ensive  machine  even  if  you  got  it  as  a  gift. 

But  if  it  skims  clean  to  the  one  or  tw  o  hundre<lths  of  one  iwr  cent,  as 
thousands  and  thousands  of  tests  with  a  Babcock  Tester  shi.w  the  I)e 
J.aval  does,  then  it's  a  cream  saver,  and  the  most  profitable  machine  or 
hnplementon  the  farm-a.  real  "savings  bank"  for  its  f«»rtunate  «.wner. 

Butcleanerskimmingi8n'tlheonlyadv»ntagetheI)el.avaluserenjoys. 

'there  are  many  others,  such  as   longer   life,  easier   tinning,   easier 
washing,  less  cost  fbr  repairs,  and  the  better  .|uality  of  De  Laval  cream 
which,  together  with  its  cleaner  skimming,  make  the  I>e  Laval  the  best 
as  well  as  the  most  economical  cream  separator. 

If  you  nee<l  a  De  Laval  right  now  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
let  its  first  cost  stand  in  the  way,  because  it  may  l.e  purchaseci  on  such 
liberal  terms  that  it  will  actually  pay  for  itself  «»ut  of  iisown  .savings. 

A  De  L«T*I  cataloc  to  be  h«d  for  the  ntVing  tell,  more  hilly 
why  the  De  Laval  U  •  "••Tin*,  hank"  creem  ceparator.  or  the 
local  De  Laval  a.ent  will  be  «lad  to  explain  the  »any  pouiU  of 
De  Laral  wiperiority.  If  you  don't  know  the  nearest  local 
acent,  simply  write  the  nearest  De  Laval  main  office  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madi.on  St..  Chicago 

50.000    BRANCHES    AND    LOCAL    AGENCIES    THE    WORLD    OVER 


Sophie  19th 
Grand  Cbampioo  Dairy  Cow 

Pure  Milk 

'  ta  the  demand  of  the  boor.    The  market  f<»r\ 

'  •'certified"  imlk   ia  everywhere  and  prol^', 

^  are  lame  but  the  Government  requiree  •*»»•  » 


a  powerfol  jrerraldde  and  enow-whjte  mfnernl  paint. 
20  times  stronger  than  csrbohc,  yet  abwJutely  safe. 
Easily  applied  with  bmsh  or  aprayer. 

Us«  It  Instead  of  whlt«wash 

L  to  paint  health  and  Bonahine  Into  every  ^rk  place. 
VlYcventa   conta^on.      K«Hpe   barn   Hjrht.  ^ean. j 
,  sweet -smellioK  and aaBitary.  "f^  *•  if?.???* 
tor  trial  paehas*.    Satiafactkm  guaranteed.  ^ 
K)  Iba .  n  0  trdi .)  f or  f1  DhM  poataire. 
S0lb<i.(20    •'  )  for  $2 delivered  Iree. 
60 lbs  (50   ••  SiorU 
Your  dealer  baa  it  or  can  get  It, 
Uefuae  a  substitute. 

Carbola  Ch«mlcal  Company 

Dept   K 

7  Bast  42nd  St.  N«w  York  Cltf 


ABSORBINE 

#•  TRADE  MARMI'G.U.S.PAT  Orf 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
Muscles  or  Bruises.  Stops  th« 
lameness  and  pain  from  a  SpUnt, 
Side  Bone  or  Bone  Spavin.  No 
blister,  no  hair  gone.  Hor»e  can  bs 
used.  $1  a  bottle  delirered.  De«cribs 
_  your    case   for   spcciad  instructions 

and  Book  2  K  Free. 

ABSORBINE.  JR..  th«  antiseptic  hnimentfof 
mSdnd.  RecTiic;'.  Strained,  Torn  Ligs- 
ments.  Enlarged  Glanda.  Veins  or  M«»^>«^ 
HeaU  Cuts.  Sores.  Ulcers.  Allayspain.  Prtcs 
fl.OOsbo«lestdeiler»ofdeIirered.    Book  "pw"^     '^^ 

W.  F.  IfOUHS,  P.  01  F.,  25  Tsinpls8t,8prtncf>sld.  Mass. 


P-CONTENTED  COWS-i 

Insure    Buiier  Profits 


They  give  more  snd  belter  milk  wben  atAbled  In 
oomfortabl*   stalls  and  .stanctilofu. 
All    uaera    reoommead 


BUCKEYE 

stalls,  Stanchloos 
and  Utter  Carriers 

They  are  simple  and  ac- 
curate la  eonstrartton, 
sawily     assembled      andi 


jrivs  comfort  to  the  row 
Differ   fnmi    all     others. 

assWswe.    WrlU  tX  oooe 
for  catalog.   •« 


IUtt,root  h  Co.,  Box  io«  Sprln<W«ld,  OMo 


As  low  I 
97.90 


SAW 


$io,ooaoo 

Baeks  Tkls 

Hertslsr  *  leek 

rertabis  Weed 

ThU  f*  »hs  chsapMt  MW  msde 

Oaly  IT  90  law  frMM  to  which 

•  rippinc   UI>1«  eaa   bs  addsd. 

OusTMitofd    1    r»a».   a»e»T   r^ 

tnad.d  and  sD  ch«r»«»  paid  if  n<^ 

•atirfaetory.  Writa  for  eatsloc 

SlastCa..       Sw?>. 


Onty  S2  Down 

One  Vear  to  Pay! 

■wye  tka  Mew  awMer-  ^^ 
fly  Jr.  N*.  a.  Lichtmnoinc. 
easy  cleanins,  cloae  •■i'>| 
minir,  durable.  Owar—fS 
.alMetiaM.   Skims  96  qoar^ 

p«r  hour.    Mad.*  alM  <a  t.-^— 
bn»r  ■lii.«pU>>  l-ti 


I H  iiya*  Frsa  TrisI  ESTtiSiy^ 

I  hStwwm  ika  mumtmeturmr  aad  aava  bmmif. 

ALBAUON  -OOVeW  OO.  *» 

2110  SSareliall  1v4.  CMICAOO 


M3  taNsway  Station  Watorloa, . ^ 

MwtaeSartMi  a»eelaNata     k  ■ 
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THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER 


c««s 


The  Biggest 
Insurance 


Building 


March  15,  1916. 


in  the  world  is  fire- 
proofed  with  NATCO 
Hollow  Tile.  The  best  in- 
surance is  absolute  safety 
and  permanency.  Insurance 
companies    know    this     and 
build  accordingly.     The  Equit- 
able  Life    Assurance  Co.'s  new 
office  building,  New  York  City,  shown  here  is  fireproofed 
with  Natco  tile.  Make  your  farm  buildings  just  as  secure 

Build  with  Natco  HoUowTile 

.*B«st  for  the  city— best  for  the  farm.  We  have  sold  thousands  of  Natco  Imperishable 

Silos— and  their  owners  have  testified  to  their  great  efficiency  and  economy.  The 

steel  reinforcing  bands,  laid  in  the  mortar,  hold  the  silo  in  a  grasp  of  steel.  The 

hollow  vitrified  clay  tile  willlast  for  ages.  Just  so  with  other  Natco  buildings. 

Send  for  our  new  book  "Natco  on  the  Farm."    Fully  illuatrated  from 

photojrapha  and  construction  details  of  all  types  of  farm  buildings. 

ju  7ell  us  what  you  arc  going  to  build. 

Also  ask  for  catalog  describing  the  ever  popular 
Natco  Imperishable  Silo— 

''Tbc  Silo  That  Lasts  For  GeBcratiou" 

A  perfect  ensilage  preserver  in  all  parts, 
through  all  weather  conditions.     Hand- 
Isome,  durable,  convenient  is  this,  "the 
skyscraperof  the  farm"and  a  most  valu- 
able addition  to  your  farm  buildings. 

National 
Fire  Proofing  Company 

1117   Fulton  Building 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23  Factories— Short  hauls— 
'  Prompt  shipments. 
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**  T%e  SiU  that  Lasts 
for  Geiurations'* 
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The  jury  of  awards  at  the 
Panama-Padfic  Exposition  have 
confirmed  the  verdict  of  thous- 
ands of  American  Farmers.  To 
the  Saginaw  Silo  this  group  of 
men  have  awarded  the  gold  medal 
— the  highest  award  made  to  any 
silo  manufacturer. 

And  the  premium  came  not 
only  because  of  the  scientific  con- 
struction and  quality  of  the  Sag- 
inaw Silo,  but  also  in  recognition 
of  the  work  we  have  done  in  pro- 
moting silage  feeding  —  thereby 
adding  in  no  small  measvae  to  the 
prosperity  of  this  country. 

The  merit  of  the  Saginaw 
Silo,  as  shown  by  the  attitude  of 
the  exposition  authorities,  and  also 
the  success  of  the  Saginaw  Silo  in 
the  hands  of  thousands  of  owners 
is  one  of  the  things  that  should 
govern  you  in  your  choice  of  a  Silo. 

You  will  find  upon  investigation, 
the  many  reasons  why  the  Saginaw 
occupies  nrst  place,  why  it  is  the  real 
Gold  Medal  Stlo. 

Would  you  like  sweet,  clean,  palat- 
able silage  the  year  round?  Would  you 
like  to  get  away  from  spoilage  and  the 
losses  it  brings?  Would  you  like  gold 
medal  silage — first  quality — then  put 
vour  com  wto  a  Saginaw  Gold  Medal 
SUo. 

Write  us  for  new  interesting  silage 
feeding  literature.    Sent  you  free. 

The   McClure  Company 

(FmMriy  FsraMrs  Hwdly  W^m  Ca.) 
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Meridale    Jerseys 

For  n*>arly  thirty  y^nm  Morldale  Jerspys  )ia%'e  hpfn  famoiin  for 
tliPir  i>rovpn  niip«>rinrlty  fxith  in  dairy  typ«»  and  dairy  (lertormHnce. 
W»»  liavp  nevpr  offered  no  Hne  a  lot  of  young«t«»rs  of  hoUr  wx*^ 
as  are  availahio  frttm  the  herd  this  winter.  Write  for  detailed 
d4>scriptlc>n^. 

AVER  *  MrKIXMET 
34M»  ffi^atnat  Mtr«»^t.  PlilliUi«>lpliln.  !>». 


greatly  Improving  our  former  way  of 
feeding.  We  built  the  stanchions  of 
1^x214  hickory  and  they  are  amply 
strong.  The  cost,  exclusive  of  labor,  is 
about  15  cents  each.  Our  cows  hare 
just  as  much  room  now  in  3-foot  stan- 
chions as  they  did  in  4-foot  stalls,  and 
are  much  cleaner.  Durhams  would  re- 
quire 31/i   feet. 

Poultry  relish  silage  very  much,  we 
find.  Give  them  a  "busher'  at  noon  and 
hear  them  sing.  They  will  eat  much 
of  the  finer  part  of  it,  acting  as  a  subetl- 
tute  for  green  grass. 

Summarizing,  the  advantages  of  a  silo 
are  these:  The  conservation  of  the  en- 
tire corn  plant,  thus  preventing  the 
waste  of  the  stalk;  the  convenience  in 
feeding  over  fodder;  the  increasei  pala- 
tability;  the  succulence  added  to  your 
ration,  thus  preventing  constipation; 
the  cheapness  of  silage,  from  $3  to  $5 
per  ton;  the  lower  cost  of  harvesting. 
It  cost  us  65  cents  per  ton  this  year  and 
while  we  expect  to  lower  this  somewhat 
next  year,  we  do  not  think  •we  could 
have  cleared  our  ground  of  corn  as 
cheaply  in  any  other  way. 

You  must  not  expect  too  much  of  the 
silage;  it  Is  not  a  perfect  feed  or  an 
"all-in-one."  It  is  low  In  protein  and 
you  must  add  i  concentrate  if  you  ex- 
pect best  results  at  lowest  cost. 

Ohio. 


Feeding  and  the  Making 
of  Balanced  Rations 

By  H.  H.  DEAN,  Author  of  "  Canadian  Dairying  " 

L — Definitions  of  Terms  Used  in 
Feeding 

In  order  that  readers  may  understand 
a  writer  on  a  subject  which  Is  more  or 
less  technical,  It  is  necessary  that  read- 
ers shall  know  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
used.  Nothing  is  more  annoying  than 
to  begin  reading  an  article  or  book,  and 
find,  before  we  have  gone  very  far,  that 
It  is  filled  with  terms  and  phrases 
which  we  are  unable  to  interpret  with- 
out the  use  of  a  dictionary  or  glossary. 
Most  of  us  are  too  busy  to  refer  to  a 
dictionary. 

The  Qrst  article  of  the  series  on  feed- 
ing, as  requested  by  the  Editor,  will  de- 
fine or  explain  terms  commonly  used 
when  writing  or  speaking  of  the  science 
0/  feeding.  These  terms  may  be  quite 
f.'^millar  to  a  lacge  number  of  readers 
but  for  fear  there  may  be  some  among 
the  wide  circulation  of  The  Practical 
Farmer,  who  are  not  familiar  with 
words  like  "ration,"  "protein,"  "carbo-' 
hydrates,"  etc.,  these  will  be  explained. 

Fortunately  the  two  great  branches  of 
the  English-family-language-tree,  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian,  are  on  neighborly 
terms  and  underetand  each  other  well. 
Long  may  this  continue.  It  is  possible 
to  imagine  a  time  when  the  branches 
shall  have  grown  larger  and  more  Im- 
portant than  the  original  tree;  such  as 
we  see  sometimes  in  a  forest,  where  the 
D)aln  trunk  has  become  shattered  or  dis- 
eased and  one  .or  two  limbs  or  shoots 
have  sprung  up  which  completely  over- 
shadow the  mother  tree. 

Feed  and  Food. — Many  are  puzzled  to 
know,  when  speaking  or  writing,  wheth- 
er they  should  use  the  word  feed  or 
food.  The  tendency  among  careful 
speakers  and  writers  is  to  use  the  word 
feed  when  speaking  of  the  so-called  low- 
er animals;  and  to  use  food  when  re- 
ferring to  that  which  is  eaten  by  humans 
or  persons.  The  ordinary  meaning  of 
these  words  is  anything  eaten,  or  suita- 
ble for  eating,  to  sustain  animal  life. 

Ration. — The  feed  or  food  given  to 
one  animal  or  person  In  one  day,  or  dur- 
ing  twenty-four   hours. 

Maintenance  Ration. — The  amount  of 


rhe  Latest 

Modern 
Silage     ^ 

Methods 


Tellayoa 
all  there  Is  to 
know  about  pres- 
•nt-day  silage  teed- 
Inff— how  to  build  silos. 
Ghres  reliable  and  nnbiased 
facts  (we  do  not  sell  silos)  on 
every  silo  built— home  made — 
•tave,  hoop  and  octagonal  silos- 
pit,  briclc.  tile,  cement,  concrete  silos 
—all  modifications.  Also  covers 
every  '"rop  used  for  silacre— 41  of  them. 
Here's  an  entirely  new  book— 264  pasres 
—better  than  former  copies  used  as  text 
books  in  collegres.  Copyrisrhted  Novem- 
ber, 1914.  Ten  pasre  Index.  We  send  it. 
for  10c  coin  or  stamps.  Send  for  this 
new  copy  today. 


Silver's  **Ohio»» 
Silo  Fillers 


«> 


Write  for  eatalos  and  booklet 
^•Silo  FiUer  togic"   which 
we  send  free.    Enclose  lOe 
and   we  send  "Modern 
Silaffe    Method*"     with 
them. 

The  Silver  Mf^  Co. 
338  BnMdway.  Salem.  O. 


'Tie  Vak  "Vade  Saa**  Dsct 

T?OR  17  yean  America's  leading' 
•*•  Silo — imitated  by  many  other 
Silos  but  superior  to  all  in  economy 
and  durability. 

Built  like  a  hollow  log — massive 
air-tight  walls,  preserved  within, 
anchored  without.  Storm-proof, 
easiest  to  manage,  cheapest  to  put 
ap.     Big  improvements  this  year. 

Write  far  Fratatalac 
HARDER   MFG.  GO. 
Box  24    Coble»kiU.N.Y. , 


Ml 


Don't  Experiment!  I— 

•HOUSANDS  umI  tens  ef  thousands  of 
owners  have  proTed  that  there  is  no 
nlo  so  satisfactory  as  the 

Read  what  they  have  writ- 
ten.   Get  our  Free  Boolu. 

Write  t«day  for  ear  CaUUg  aa4  a^y 
MynMot  ylaa.     Address  iMarasI  attca. 

nn  IHVUKA  va/a  oon  bi3  r-iw  WMa  !■<■>■■■  .ia< 

Otr,  ■••    P««  H*lBM,  U.       r*rt  Warth.  Tmi. 

4|.    bis  ladluklUc.     blS  U** B*Mkkx.  Mf. 
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GUARANTEED  Glazed  tile  or  (our 
^^k  I  I  ^^k  ^^  kinds  wood  stave.  Haul 
^k  ^^  ^^  ^k  and  easily  erect  Kala- 
Jm  II  ^^  ^^  mazoo  Siloa  when  farm 
^^  I  ^H^^^^  labor  is  most  plentiful 

TILE  OR    STAVE  '"^j  "^^^       ^"t^^' 

paid     to    your     home 

tfAvn-Red    wood  doors,  continuoua  opening 

door  frame.      Tile  silos  anchored  by  weight. 

Fire  and  frost  proof.      Superior  to  cement. 

Save  money,  too,  by   early-in-year  shipments 

direct  from  nearest  kiln,  on  factory  to  farm 

co-operation    sales    plan.      Ask   for    booklet 

and  details.    Silo  users  make  best  local  agents. 

Write  todays— Dept.  624 

KALAMAZOO   TANK   Jk   SILO    CO. 

KALAMAZOO.  MICH. 


Perfleef  ly  Alr^ttotit 

Perfect-fitttoiff  doors  make  tb«  sUo  abso- 
hitely  alr-tlffht.  That  kaepa  the  anaUaga 
sweat  and  fresh  eown  to  laafforkf uL  Quick, 
eaay  adjustment— no  hammer  or  wrenrb 
needed.  Strona  staal  hoop*  form  es!? 
ladder.  Builttolaat  a  lifetime— of  White  or 
Yellow  Pine.  Oregon  Fir  or  Cypress.  You 
can't burabetteraOoatanyprice.  Complete 
anchoiins  system  with  every  silo.  Our 
motto  la  Quality.  Factories  at  Prede  rick,  Md.. 
and  Koanoke,  Va.  Ifrtts/or  Am  oatal<^- 
SOOVOKT  aiLO  «  ■fAVOTAOTVKIire  00. 
Cspt.  Z,  Fr«««rtek.  Md. 


«;»«><<;%j^^ 
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SILOS 

Op€nino  Roofs 

rutj.SiLO  Without  /ftnumm 


Currrms 


m  CATALOa 

ANO  sTCciAb  »aict»  NOW 
E.F.Scm^rcHTKK  Co. 

f»*cirrA  \  10 s.  imntaT. 

XWAffTtOj  PtMLtk,  PA. 


Overland  Alaminmn  Shoes 

The  world's  rreat  farm  and  creamery 

shoe.  Watcr-prooi.  nitt-ptoof.  lis ht  and  duf 
aUa.    Waia  la  winter,  cool  in  sammef- 
Best  \>j  test,  aod  you  oay  less.    ^ 
poaUl  bfiacs  ilea  cataioc. 

OVBRLANP  SHOE  CO. 
14  lUcia«,Wla. 
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feed  or  food  required  to  maintain  an 
animal  or  person  without  increase  or 
decrease  of  live  weight. 

Balanced  Ration. — Feeds  or  foods  so 
combined  as  to  best  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  animal. 

Fodder. — Coarse  feed,  such  as  hay, 
straw,  silage,  6tc.  Sometimes  referred 
to  as  roughage. 

CoxcEXTRATEs. — The  meals  or  grains 
fed  to  animals.  They  are  usually  rirher 
In  nutrients  than  the  fodders. 

KuTRiEXT. — Any  single  substance  or 
group  of  substances,  such  as  sugar,  fat 
and  protein,  capable  of  nourishing 
animals. 

DiGE.sTiox  Co-efficient.  —  The  per- 
centage of  a  nutrient  which  Is  digested. 
Nutritive  Ratio,  ok  Albumixoid  Ratio. 
— The  ratio  or  proportion  of  heat  form- 
erb  (carbohydrates  and  fats)  to  the  mus- 
cle formers  (proteids  or  protein)  in  a 
ration. 

Pkoteix,   Proteids,   Nitrogexous   Sub- 
STAXCE,    Albumixoids. — The    substances 
or  parts  in  feed  or  food  which  contain 
the   element   nitrogen   and  which  alcne 
are  able  to   build   muscle,  and   furnish 
the    material    needed    to    produce    lean 
meat,  casein  or  curd  in  milk,  and  simi- 
lar compounds.    The  protein  is  the  most 
important     and     expensive    part    of    a 
ration.     The  white  of  an  egg  is  almost 
pure  protein.   (Note. — The  accent  in  pro- ' 
tein  is  on  the  first,  not  the  second,  syl- 
lable, as  so  many  pronounce  this  word.) 
Fat. — The  oily  or   waxy   material  ex- 
tracted from  foods  by  ether — sometimes 
called  "ether  extract."    The  fats  produce 
chiefly  heat  in  the  animal  body.     They 
may  also  act  as  builders  or  assistants 
to  the  builders. 

Carbohvuuates  (sometimes  called 
liitrogen-free  extract).  These  also,  are 
chiefly  heat  formers,  such  as  sugar  and 
starch,  but  probably  assist  in  building 
and  producing. 

Ash.  or  Mineral  Matter. — That  part 
of  a  feed  or  food  which  cannot  be  burn- 
ed. It  furnishes  material  for  building 
bone,  teeth,  etc.,  in  the  animal  body,  and 
also   the   ash    in   milk. 

Dry  Matter. — That  material  in  a  feed 
or  food  which  remains  after  the  water 
has  been  evaporated. 

FiuKK. — The  walls,  or  framework  of 
plants,  chiefly  composed  of  cells  and  to  a 
large  extent  indigestible.  Their  chief 
function  in  animal  feeding  is  as  filling 
material,  though  they  also  serve  as  heat 
producers. 

The  next  article  will  discuss  the  vari- 
ous feeding  theories  that  have  been  put 
forward  by  scientific  men.  more  particu- 
larly those  for  feeding  dairy  cows. 


Main  Electric  Plants 

Prices  $142  up 

Main  Electric  Plants  are  a  time-tried 
success. 

Noted  for  low  first  cost— and  low  opera- 
ting expense. 

Send  for  our  new,  large,  complete  cata- 
logue No.  30. 

MAIN  ELECniC  HFC.  CO..  Plttskarfli.  Pa. 


fiy)ll)).^::,'!lpFine 


Fit 


Better  Cows-More  MUk 

ronif  from  c«)nt«'ntraent.  Htanchloiis  HtrHiii  the 
niiisolra.  (listiirh  the  tow  and  reduce  her  vield. 
There '8  sometliiu:;  far  lietter.  safe  and  duraMe. 

The  Humane  Cow  Tie 

Comfortable,  clean,  and   liftudy,   keei>e  tlie  stall 

clean,  with   praciical  automatic   watering  device 

that  ia  perfectly  8ani- 

turv.  Kverv  dairy  man 

ne<-ils  it  for  the  money 

return  alone. 

Write    for    the 

I'rfe    <':itaIOKUe 

(le«criMiit{  It. 

The  Perfect  SO* 

Co..  Box  202 
Delaware.  Okia 


•or  tlM  warm  weaMiar.  Wban  tba 
haavy  coat  that  holds  the  wet  ■weal 
and  dirt  !■  removed,  Hormsa  and 
Mule*  are  more  eafhy  kept  clean, 
look  better,  let  more  good  from 
their  feed,  taara  more  eaarcT  •» 
work  better.    Inalat  on  baring  the 

Stewart 
Clipping  Machine 

It  turns  easier,  cilpa  faater  and 
closer  and  stays  sharp  longer  than 
any  other.   Gears  are  all  file  hard 
and  cut  from  solid  steel    PRICC 
l>ar.  They  are  enclosed,  ^"VSA  I 
protected  and  run   ia  ^  M  z^^ 
on.Nttlerrlctlon. little        •  ^^  > 
wear.HaasIa  feet  new  styleeasy 
running  flexible  shaft  and  c«l- 
•bratad  Stewart  single  ten- 
■loaollitping  head.  hUih- 

Ssrisf  or  send  K  and  we  will  ship  C.O.D.for  balaaoe. 
Clio  the  Uddara  and  Flanfca  of  yeurOawra  aM 

Oat  Claan   tSUk  free  frort  the      

Impnrltiea  that  othMrwIse  drop 
in  and  can't  be  strained  out.] 

CilCMO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 

|C8l8N.I*J^lle>«»..<'l<ic»go,llU. 

Wnw  tor  oomplete  new  catalog 

showing  world's  largest  and  mort 
I  modern  line  of   horae  clipping 

ana  sheep  abearlac  machines. 


TrmM  Cafralntf  in  colors  explains 
■  "^  v<it^w>S  howyoucan^ave 
money  on  F;tim  Truck  or  Road 
Wasons.  also  steelier  wood  wheels  to  OS 
anyrunninir 
year.  Send  for 
It  today.  (^ 

BscWcWwslCa. 
<i4ttsti,jsisi|ja 


li'li  I  :■■:•■■.••:"■"■■   inifiiiiiiiii'i  ■ii'nM''««««"  ; 

•,.y.  I  mill    •>■;■; 


Cheap  as  Wood  S^TSt*^ 

and  Farm  Peace.    S«ll  direct,  shipping  to 
users  only  at  naaaulacturera*  pricaa. 
waiTK  roK  raEK  cataloo 

l>f>T(M>AU  MTG.  CO.       K5  IMl SL        Tern  I 


From  *7^st  a  Farm"  to  a 
Paying  Dairy  Farm 

(Concluded  from  page  119) 

this  absorbent  material  reinforces  the 
manure.  I  have  a  shed  75  feet  from  the 
stable  for  my  manure  spreader,  and  I 
wheel  the  fertilizer  from  the  barn  and 
dump  It  into  the  spreader  by  means  of 
an  Inclined  runway.  Every  day  I  have 
a  load  of  manure  to  haul  to.  the  field. 
By  the  use  of  stable  manure,  raw  ro<  k 
phosphate,  cover  crops  su(  h  as  rye, 
vet(  li  and  crimson  clover,  lime  and  the 
disking  under  of  cowpea  afid  .soy  bean 
stubble  I  am  able  to  build  up  my  farm 
along  practical  and  profitable  lines. 
Where  the  producer  can  get  an  average 
prlv-e  of  five  cents  per  quart  for  his 
milk  under  conditions  where  he  home 
grows  the  bulk  of  his  feed,  dairying 
means  dollars,  and  a  surplus  of  them. 


Keep  a  little  water  In  all  buckets,  to 
be  poured  out  before  milking.  This 
waehes  out  all  dust  and  dirt  that  -hare 
gotten  into  tbe  bucket. 
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I  Will  Send 

\bu  This  Dig 

Dinner  Set 


9^- 


<^^ 


This  beautiful  48  piece  dinner  set  is  as  handsome  a  set  oi  dishes 
as  anyone  cuuid  want.  Ttiey  are  all  ban<l  selected,  semi-potcelaMi 
ware,  (iiiished  ia  the  Pansy- iloral  Decoration — the  very  latest 
importe'i  ile-:iKn.  The  set  consists  ol  six  dinner  plales,  six  pie 
plates,  six  cups,  six  saucers,  six  sauce  dishes,  six  oatmeal  dishes, 
six  butter  dishes,  one  large  platter,  one  oval  vegetable  dish,  one 
grary  t>ow|,  one  creamef  aad  one  sugar  bowL 


I  win  giTe  you  this  beautiful  48  piece  dinner 
Free — at  a  special  inducement  if  vou  simply  accept  my 
Special  Introductory  Offer,  i  will  tend  you  this  set 
right  away —  as  soon  as  I  hear  from  you  and  with  it  I 
will  also  agree  to  send  a  trial  feeding  of 


WILBUR'S  STOCK  TONIC  roan^is^tJin";;;! 


What  is  more,  I  will  send  yoa  this  Stock  Tooie  with  the  (BatiBct  an* 

daratandinc  that  it  is  to  be  used  for  two  wboU  aontiia  at  my  riak — 

(hat  if  at  the  end  of  two  months  feeding  the  Stock  Touic  has  not  been 

entirely  satisfactory  do  chaise  ia  to  b«  made.    I  simply  want  you  to 

make  a  two  months' triiil  of  my  Stock  Tonic  with  the  understandinc 

(hat  if  it  do«s  not  fatten  up  your  live  atock — kill  ths  worma— that  if  it 

haanotpaidroa  tof*«dit— nocbarireis  to  be  made.    Then  as  a  special 

inducement  and  to  pay  you  for  tbe  trouble  in  makinK  the  t^st  I  wiQ 

give  you— Absolutely  Free — one  of  the  big  dinner  sets  shown  above. 

1  WiU  Prove  To  You 

that  mr  Stock  Tonic 
fati— tliani  wp  and 


to  aMdical  aci*nc«.  Bachone  has  a  special  purpose.  A  compound  of  those 
herbs,  roots,  etc.,  is  absolutely  sure  to  conditioa  any  aotmal— keep  tlM 
blood  claar-  tho  system  freo  from  worma  and  di— a»o  and  feroo  IIm 
animal  to  put  on  fat  rapidly.  I  have  proved  it  so  often  thoro  ia  no  doabt 
about  it.  I  have  made  and  sold  this  Tonic  for  over  thirty  years  and  over 
a  million  of  the  best  stock  raisers  in  America  are  feeding  it  every  day  — 
I  have  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  finest  kind  of  letter^  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  telling  me  of  tbe  wonderful  results  from  feeding  this 
Stock  Tonic.  Now  all  I  want  to  do  is  to  abow  you  tbal  wbat  it  will  do 
for  ethers  it  wiU  do  for  reu.  And  as  a  special  inducement  just  to  get 
vou  to  make  this  trial— at  my  risk— I  oa  Soiac  to  aoad  j»m  oao  of  tbo 
bandaome  Hinoor  aoto  abowa 


ill  positively  rid  jroitf  Bro  stock  of  worow, 
keep  them  in  the  pink  of  condition.  I  will  prove 
(o  you  that  you  will  actually  get  more  milk  from  your  cewa.  that  yoa 
will  fatten  your  bogs,  atoora,  sboop  and  pouhry  for  market  in  less  time, 
that  you  will  aavo  grain,  prevent  diaoaso  and  make  moro  monojr  froa 
oacb  animal  yon  own.  I  have  such  absolute  faith  in  Wilbur's  Stock 
Tonic  that  I  tako  all  tbo  riak  in  this  trial  feeding. 

There  Is  No  Secret  About 
This  Tonic 

It  is  composed  of  twolvo  aoparata ingredients— plainly  printed  oo every 

package— each  one  carpfully  sf lecti  d  and  absolutely  pure.  These 
ingredients  are  acknowledged  by  veterinarians  everywhere  to  be  the 
fiaoat  tonica,  appotixorat  diicostivo  aids  and  worm  dispollora  known 


Ni 


Simply  FiU  Out  The  CoapoB 

SEND  NO  MONEY.     Just  find  out  by  actual 
test  on  your  own  stock  that  my  tonic  will  make       > 
■aonoy  for  yoa.     I  have  a  set  of  dishes  ail 
ready  for  yoa  if  yon  send  that  couiKm  risht        / 
away.  Yoa  can't  poaaibly  lose  anything—        y 
you   bave  everything  to   sain.      Isn't   it       ^ 
worth  a  postage    stampf  Do  it  now—     ^M       Freight  Office. 
at  my  riak— fill  out  tbo  coupon  and         ^^ 
■sail  it  to  mo  at  onco. 


The  Dinner  Set  b   / 

V-^__^^            I7DI7I7  ^        E.  B.  MARSHALL.  Pfes. 

I  ours— -r  I\Es£i  /        Wilbur  Sttx:lc  Foixl  Co.,  9SI  Huroa 

h. _^_A      t.f.  ^          Street.  Milw»ukee.  Wis. 

novorcoatayouacont.    Its  ^     p,^,^  ^^^  ^^  „  ^^  ^  ,,  ^, 

yours-forever-to  keep  and  ose  ^  p,.,^  DJanarS^to.  Altosead  hm  ISS 

every  day  -  whotbor  yoa  •▼or  X  pound*  of  w  huts  stock  Tonic  I  sgns 
pay  for  tbo  trial  feodinc  of  ^  to  (red  the  t<<i  c  as  directed  lor  twoatatlis. 
tonicor  not.  It  s  purewhite  X  andilit  does  whjtyou  cl»lni.  I  will  pay  yoti 
a^l^riod  «^mi  -  oorcelain  ^  •<"'•  ■»  ••>«  "**  °'  onlrfi.OO  per  mooth  ontil 
selected  semi- porceiaio  ^  i  h  »e  pai.i  Im  i-i  i(i  t  fan«  and  I  to  wport  io 
ware  with   an   exquisite  ^^y  ^ay*.  you  Br*  to  cancel  lh«  charga  aad  I 

floral  decoration.  Irs  •  ^  witl.owm  yon  nothimB.  You  arc  aIso  to  tliip  m« — 
sot  that  you  will  bo  ^  FRF.Ii  —  nou^h  Wilbttr**  Poultry  Toole— yout 
proud  to  0^rn~  and  ^       guaranlccd   ^g  producer— to  ofltet^l  freight  charge* 

■  ■  ■  _i rrtm  S         oiL^he  >hi|>ni   nt.    it   !•  understood  th«t  lh«  IS  Pleca 

■STtC    ^^  ^       DiJfcrSet  an     thi*  pail  ol  Poultry  Tonic  ar«  So  tea 

rKCX..  M        mina-Abaolui*  y  Irea— wketkar  I  pay  for  the  I 

*       Toaic  or  not. 
/ 


>»*.R.F.D.  •••••»• 


P.  O .——.State. 


. ..^.  State- 


I    own... ....cattle.. ...horses — . — .Jtogs sheep 


__.__. .poultry.    I  own... acresoftand.  I  rent. 

Of  land.     I  am years  of  age. 

f«OTE  :     Tbia  libaral  offer  only  epa*  to  rospensiblo 
•r  atocb  raieera  over  21  yoara  of  a«o. 


..-•wres 
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ABohon  Buggy  at  an 
Unhedrd-of  Price 


They'll  say  "Bohon  can't  do  it,"  but  here  I  am 
with  the  buggy  bargain  of  the  season.  My  special 
money-saving  price  knocks  the  spots  off  anything 
that  has  ever  teen  offered. 
I  ^y,  Kentucky  Rival  buggy  is  made  in  a 
Special  factory.  Immense  output,  direct  sell- 
ing and  stancCrdized  manufacturing^methods 
enable  me  to  make  this  low  price.  The  Ken- 
tucky Rival  is  sold  on  30  days'  trlftl  and 
It  !■  flrnaranteed  for  two  years. 

Oct  my  special  Kentucky  Rival  circular  and 
also  my  big  new  catalog  describing 


VTT^Iv 


(ff'o'ft 


^•^y^^p^lw 


BOHON'S 


••BlUE 
GRASS" 


BUGGIES 


♦^,,       /°        -^  *^^  best  buggies  money  can  buy.    Every  job  made  right  in  our  own  fac- 
tory.    Oenuine  straight  grain,  second-growth,  Kentucky  split  hickory.     French  head, 
I   W  A  vVf  **«"?  4'tr'Jf  *•  ®^'"0"8f  hickory  wheels,  long  distance  axles.    Upholstered  in  Bohon's 


60-Day  Trial— Unlimited  Guarantee. 

.Til  My  bugles  must  have  quality  or  I  couldn't  make  any  such  offer.     You  take  the 
Blue  (jrass     nght  out  on  the  road  and  make  any  fair  test.    If  my  buggy  isn't  right 
\1KX  every  particular,  let  me  know  and  I'll  take  it  back. 

The  "Blue  Grass"  buggy's  unlimited  guarantee  against  defective  material  «nd, 
^workmanship  is  backed  by  my  $30,000  Bond. 

Z  alao  make  a  complete  line  of  pony  veliiclea  and> 
liAmeM  and  oak-tanned  slncrle  and  doable  work  and 
Jtoaggj  liamesa.    All  sold  nnder  gnarai^tee. 

Bargain  Buggy  Book  1?D1?I7 
Write   for  It  Today  fKljIj 

Filled  with  bargains  in  buggies  of  every  kind. 
1200  pages.     Illustrated  in  colors.     Like  taking^  ' 
]  a  trip  through  the  factory.     You  need  this, 
book.     Send  your  name  for  free  copy. 

D.  T.  BOHON 

598  Mail  tL      MMMDSIURG.  KT. 


I  haveptarted  thousands  of  bree<1er8  on  the  road 
toem-oess.  I  have  a  very  large  and  fine  hnrd.  Ev- 
ery one  an  early  developer,  reiidy  for  market  at  six 
nionthH  old.  I  w»nt  to  place  cue  lion  in  each  com* 
mnnity  to  advert  iH«  my  herd. 

Q.  S.  BCIIMAMINR.F.D.  No.  16.  PoHlMrf,  Ml«hltan 


HORSES. 


Rtgtstsred  Percherons  for  Sale  Mare«.  BtaiiionB.fii- 

llfs.     Priced    low. 


Some  at  Krade  horMe  priees.     stallions  a  Hpeclalty 


C  A.  Alexander  Az.  Ce..  HMrrlaton. 


'^•.. 


PercheroB  Horses. 


Thirteen  Pure  Bred  regis- 
tered Percheron  Htalllons 
and  niareH.  All  nound  and  voting.  Home  j-nung  mares 
nure  Id  foal  for930UtoHUu.  Wm.  Paden,  Greenville.  Pa. 

Ttmtnm.k£-^fA  Bla<'k  Pereheron  stallions  for  Hale. 
■^^•'■*^'^^*'  Some  grandanns  of  Olbert. 


I  MA  AC  C.  Mr  H  ROCK, 


TOPBKA,  IND. 


CATTLE. 


Guernsey  Calves 

We  have  a  larite  herd  of  Imported  Oiiernneyfl  and 
offer  acme  cho»<'e  oalveH  for  aale.    Write  for  Niilet  Sheet. 

KLUVIBW  FABNM, 
4I»  C«aB«ll  Bitll«liBs  ScraatMi,  r*. 


.A-l^fflJift    ^SUII  dividual.  2ynfold.  n- 
*^  Kl»ter«'d  and  well  hred. 

BSRA  S.  M OE.T,  R.D.  «,  MT.  JOY,  PA. 


Guernseys 


milk. 


Yearling  hulls  and  ralveii  at 
prices  worth  your  while.    Put 
Qtiiilitv   and    color   into    vour 
FRED  W.  CARD.   MYE.VAM1A.  PA. 


SWINE. 


I7#^D  G^f  l«*  O"^  hundred  Daroc  pifrn  of 
■  ^-^»V  fcJ^*^!  «r«  best  breedliiK  HpeclHl  pricee 
for  the  next  nlxtr"  days.  HooWini?  orders  for  our  lilir 
type  I'olund  t'lilnaB.whicliareof  thehe«t  tireedl*^  to  l>e 
found.  Write  \\n  voiir  wmitM.  5fi»tioni»l  lloff  4'o., 
(■■k  3lo4»rr.  Map*..  Route  I.  Windier.  P». 


DUROCS 


Bred  wows,  fall  piio),  service  hoars. 
The  kind  that  get  big  quirlc. 
White  Wyandotte  Chirkena,  Inred  to  lay  anti  win. 
<'ockerel»  and  e«K». 

S.  H.  MT17ART,  BRE.^EW.  OHIO. 


3  Stslertdirl  """»»!•  registered  Kerknhire 
^"^  »ii'l^*'*-'""»-a««.*f  Sows.  Itred  for  Hpring  larrow; 
and   4   lUi«'   miliM    iinhr*-*!.    at   ordiniirv    prlcon. 

W.  r.  :«lrNPARR.4W.  FI'RNINM.  PA. 


Reg.  P.  China.  Berkshire  and  C.  White  sows,  bred  for 
iBt  and  2nd  llttem,  March,  April  and  May  farrow,  large 
etralnn  at  cut  prices.  P.  F.  Hamilton.  Cochranvllle,  Pa. 


DOGS. 


PfJRDHOUK  at'OTt'H  COLLIff  KRNNRIJH-Pup- 
ples  of  choicest  imported  .  blood,  full  pedigreed,  at 
prices  the  farmer  mn  afTord  to  pay,  W.  Atlee  Rur- 
pc«  A  Co..  Buroee  Buildings.  North  5th  Ht..  IMdia..  P» 


FREE 


POSTPAID 

WIIITB  PON  ( 
IT  TOOAVI 

My  Big    New   Catalog    of 

CAN'T -SAG  Farm  Gates  will 
save  yoa  money.  Write  for 
•   NOW -TODAY. 


Ims  thaa  «ll  wood— last  6  timM  ■■  Ion* 

—can't  saff,  dru,  warp  or  twist.      Boarua 

doubl*  bolted  tnot  nailed)  batwaaa  8  anal* 

,  steal  up  riThta.  Goarantaad  •  jreara.  Yoa  eao 

I  aet  complete  Gatea  or  juat  the  Gate  8t««la  ao 

'  roa  can  make  your  own  iratea  and  aave  money. 

Writ«tor Catalog.    ALVINV.IIOWK.Praa. 

ROWe  MPO.  COMPANY 

3113  Adama  SL,  aaleab«r«.   HI.  a.>) 


iWes". 


'•*Gate  Steeis 


] 


A  Rainy  Day 

need  not  be  dull 
Cheer  up!  —  Get  to  work  in  a 

TOWERS  FISH  BRAND 

REFLEX5LiCICER)5 

A.  J.  Tower  Cq    'SSS^SC^ 
Boston      I     ^^^ 


ssa 


.  ^ 


The  Giant 
Of  The  Dairy 

Crait  up  with  a  Jersey  Ball! 

He  is  half  the  herd,  and  the  breed 
determines  half  the  profits.  Breed 
him  to  your  grade  cowrvand  bring 
the  herd  average  near  the  Jersey 
average — 489  pounds  of  butter 
fat  per  year.  Your  calves  will  be 
beauties.  They'll  mature  quickly 
into  gentle,  hardy,  vigorous  and 
persistent  milkers,  long-lived  and 
adapted  to  any  climate.  Let  us 
tell  you  more  about  them.  Send 
for  our  book,  'The  Story  of  The 
Jersey.'*  It's  free  and  if  s  a  dandy. 

Write  for  it  nmo. 
The  American  Jersey  Gittle  Gub 

8M  vVest  23rd  Street    •     New  York  City 


Queries  Answered 

Imniatnre  FoetnneN.— SilAse  for  SoiTS. 

— F.  C.  S..  New  York,  writes  :  "1,  I>«»t  slim- 
mer I  hnd  two  pregDant  sows  mnnlng  in  a 
clover  field  and  well  supplied  with  good 
water.  They  received  no  slops  or  feed  of  any 
kind.  About  iU-tober  Ist  one  sow  faiTowed 
12  pigs,  4  of  which  had  no  hnir.  and  lived  only 
iibout  20  hours.  The  other  8  were  strong 
and  healthy  and  did  well.  The  other  sow 
performed  In  about  the  same  manner  abojiit 
October  ir»th.  What  was  the  cause  of  .such 
«n  occurrence  and  what  is  the  remedy  V  2.  Is 
silage  good  for  bi\>od  sows?  I  have  some 
pregnant   sowh  and   I   wish   to  feed   silage." 

1.  Conditions  of  this  kind  occasionally 
occur  without  appreciable  cause.  In 
your  cases  it  is  probable  that  the  cause 
was  inefficient  nourishment  to  cause 
full  development  of  12  fcetuses  and  sus- 
tain the  sow.  Clover  and  water  are  not 
sufficient  to  give  good  results  in  breed- 
ing sows.  The  conditions  would  have 
been  ideal  if  a  reasonable  amount  of 
milk  or  grain,  or  both,  had  l)€en  given. 
We  must  remember  that  pregnant 
females  have  not  only  themselves,  but 
their  foetuses,  to  sustain.  In  this  case 
there  were  12  fcetuses  and  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  other  nourishment 
than  that  supplied  by  clover  is  necessary 
to  cause  full  development  of  the  foetuses. 
2.  We  have  not  known  silage  to  be  fed 
to  pigs.  A  reasonable  amount,  or  pos- 
sibly an  unlimited  supply,  of  good  silage 
would  not  be  harmful,  but  we  could  not 
expect  much  nourishment  for  swine  in 
it.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
quite  probable  that  if  it  constituted  a 
conRiderablp  percentage  of  the  food 
given  that  similar  results  to  those  noted 
in  October  would  follow. 


Supply  of  Milk  Suddenly  Rednced. — 

C.  L..  North  Carolina,  writes:  "('ow  has  been 
fed  on  shucks,  crushed  corn  and  sweet  pota- 
toes that  had  become  heated  and  sprouted. 
The  potatoes  had  been  fed  for  onlv  a  short 
time.  She  was  milking  well  but  suddenly 
gave  only  a  few  Hpoonfuls  about  the  color  of 
whey  or  butter  milk.  It  foams  when  water 
Is  poured  on  it.  Her  udder  is  not  swollen 
or  sore,  and  she  appears  perfectly  normal  In 
every  way." 

We  have  had  no  experience  in  feed- 
ing sweet  potatoes  to  cows,  but  from 
the  history  of  this  case  we  think  it  very 
probable  that  it  is  the  cause  of  the  trou- 
ble, especially  as  the  potatoes  were 
doubtless  partially  decomposed.  Cease 
giving  potatoes.  Give  her  a  laxative  of 
l^ii  pints  of  raw  linseed  oil  and  follow 
up  with  3  drams  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  three  times  daily.  Massage  the 
udder  frequently,  feed  liberally  on  milk 
producing  food  and  milk  regularly  until 
the  milk  becomes  normal  in  quality  and 
quantity. 


Chronic  CouKh. — S.  E.  T.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, writer:  "1.  Horse  has  been  coughing 
for  sf>me  months.  He  eats  and  looks  well. 
2.  We  also  have  a  pig  that  cougtw  and  tries 
to   vomit   after   eating." 

1.  Give  him.  every  morning,  I14  drams 
of  powdered  opium,  2  drams  solid  ex- 
tract of  belladonna.  30  grains  digritalis, 
and  1  dram  camphor,  with  sufficient  oil 
of  tar  to  make  plastic.  Roll  in  tissue 
paper  and  administer  as  a  ball,  or  dis- 
solve in  warm  water  and  give  as  a 
drench.  2.  This  is  probably  due  to 
stomachic  trouble.  Purge  him  with  2 
to  4  ounces  raw  linseed  oil  ( according  to 
size)  and  follow  up  with  3  to  5  grains 
nux  vomica  three  times  daily.  Feed  on 
milk,  shorts  and  raw  roots  and  see  that 
he  gets  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  exercise. 


Care    of    Cow    and    Calf J.      If.      O., 

writes:  "«;lve  full  dirertions  for  caring  for 
a  cow  at  calving  time.  Cive  details  for  the 
••are  of  the  calf  for  the  first  two  months." 

Provide  the  cow  with  a  roomy,  com- 
fortable, well  ventilated  box  stall.  If  in 
cold  weather,  exclude  from  drafts.  She 
should  be  in  only  moderate  condition. 
Watch  closely  and  if  any  complications 
arise  to  prevent  delivery  and  you  have 
not  sufficient  knowledge  and  skill  to  re- 
move them,  send  promptly  for  an  ob- 
stetrist.  After  delivery  clean  out  the 
stall,  scatter  slaked  lime  on  the  floor  and 
provide  fresh,  dry  bedding.  Feed  light- 
ly on  easily  digested  food  for  a  few  days. 
If  cold  weather,  give  warm  mashes  and 
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tPECIAL  PROPOSITION 

10,000  GALLOWAY 


N< 


SPREADER: 


y    .^  *■»>  mjni    t 


I  LOOK! 


'f»»IBBifi*''*S»'* 


'S-171 


Thia  •ntrm  off*r  ia  hnadfl 

with  the   idea  of  get- 
ting ton  or  mer*  Oallo* 
way  Spraadora  in  ev- 
•  cry  township  in  the 
I  next  few  weeks.  One  Galloway 
No.    8    Spreader   always   eclls 
I  from  one  to  a  dozen    more   in 
the  Bame  community.    That's 
I  why  I  make  this  naw  apaelal 
.oMar  to  distribute  10000  ad- 
I  vartlalng  apreadora  quiekly 
Our  new  250  page 
cataloK.    Telia 
I  yoa  all  about   tn<>  «3«olal 

patanlad  features   ^ii  the      ,_ 

I  famous  Galloway  Manure  Spreader;  how  to  make  m 
'  a  spreader  pay  for   itself   in  six  months'    time;' 

I  shows  why  3  BKolualvo  Oalloway  patented  fea-  , 
tures  make  the  Galloway  Spreader  worth  tSOl 
more  than  anv  other  spreader,  hut  cost  nothing  I 
extra  on  the  Galloway;  also  shows  fvll  Una  of ' 
I  other  Oalloway  Implamanta  and  marahamdlaa. 

NEW  SELLINB  PLANSI 

I  Cash  or  time— ••••   year    to   pay~-lnatallinaMJ 
plan— fieto   sattioment— holf  eash    half   not*— ' 
bank  dapeall  ar  eaah,  at  prices  ao  low  you  can- 
not  afford    to  do   without   a  manure   spreader' 
now.      We  sell    direct  at    leaa  than     wnoleBale| 

I  from  factory  to  farm  at  the  aotual  eeatt>f  ma-1 
terial,  aotual  ooet  of  labor  and  only  one  amalll 
profit  baaed  on  tremendoua  output. 


Stool 
I  V<«ako 


'UUi.:: 


I 

S 
I 


LOOK!     ^^lyr  simi  t< 

3  GREAT  INVENTQONSi 

I  They  make  the  Galloway  Spreader  fa>  m  elaaa  tqr  i 
I  itself,  are: 

1.    Inwinolblo  Rellor  rood  worth  |2S  on  any  j 

(other  apreader.     Caelualvo  on  the  Galloway,  but 
root*  yoti  nothing  pxtm      Ono  of  f  h«   B*rrwta  of  | 
I  our  light  draft. 
2.    Patonlo4  Aittoniotio  Stop,  UnHorm  Olooii-4 
0«H  Fwah  Baord  worth  tlO  on  any  spreader.  Coats  | 
t  nothing  extra  on  the  Galloway. 
I     8.    Now    Mool    tvoriaaOna   Bootor  with    V*, 
.  Itaho  which  gireo  wide  apreading  and  teara  tho  < 

imanoro  into  ahreda  for  uniform  available  plwi^  | 
food.    Thia  exclusive    feature   alone  worth  |16. 
Coata  nothing  extra  on  the  Galloway. 

Many  other  a^oo lot  1 01  •  foaturoa:  low  down; ' 
I  doable  chain  drive;  cut-onder  front  wheels;  ehan- 1 
i  net  steel  frame,  trussed  like  a  steel  bridge;  steel 
tongue;  endless  force  feed  apron;  top  ofbox  only  J 
1 42  in.  htoh;  front  wheels  under  the  box,  and  other  I 
[  special  featorea  make  it  oaajr  for  two  average  < 
.  holies  to  handle. 


P 

• 

• 
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spreadeh  prices  lowerl 

Get  in  on   this  spoolol  distrlbytloa  odvorttolna  ■ 
offor  from  now  until  aoodlng  ttiMo.  ^M 

At  the  end  of  twelve    months,    if   the  Galloway  ^T 
apreader  has  not    paid    lor   Haolf,    if    you    havo^B 
hauled  out  100  loads  of  manure  or  mo^,   and    it 
has  not  proven  everything  I  aay  for  it,    I    i 
to   lake  H  baek.  pay  freight  botk  woya   an( 
turn  your  mcnoy,  no  matter  on  which    plan    you 
buy.    Could    I   make  thia  offer  if  I  waa  not  a«it«, 
of  my  ground?  Every  sale  backed  by  a  •SS.OOO ' 
bank  bond — an     additional    iruarantee    to    yout  < 
Galloway   spreaders    have   passed  a  field  teat  in 
every  state  and  almost  every  county.  I 

Aak  lor  thio  now    CSO-pa«o    book   and  apoolsl* 
oropoeltlon  today.  M| 

Spreaders  shipped  from  Waterloo,  Ksntat  City.  ^^ 
CounHl  Bluffa,  St.  Paul  and  Chicago.  ■■ 

Wm.  Galloway  Co.t.Box  t6»     Watarloe.Jowa  ■ 


\   youSB 

I 


Manuro  Sproodor  Maiiwl 


itootvHng  SpooloAota 


MAKE6IGCR0PS 


OR 

Upward       TRIAL 
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.Mv^CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID   PROPOSITION  to   Mod 

new,  well  mad*,  easy  runiiiag,  perfect 
•kiramtag  seporator  (or  115.96.  Skioia 
wana  or  cold  mttk;  makhif  heavy  or 
lifht  cream.  Bowl  Is  a  ■aaHaij>  matt- 
vol:  eailly  cleaiMd. 

ABSOUnaY  ONAPPtOVM. 

Different  frooi  picture,  which  lUuetratas 
our  Uiye  rapacity  BMchines.  Wcotem 
orders  filled  from  weatoni  points. 

Whether  dairy  If  larfe  or  email  write  for 
handeome  free  catalof .    Addroaat 

AMERICAN   SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  Vm  BalidMidge.  N.  Y. 


MINERAU^ 
.COMPOUND 


^S  HEAVf? 


Fiw     wKKmSBJMMMmUmmSKmk. 

tS  Paekago  narantood  to  giv«  aatisfaetloa   or   Boaey 

back,    tl  Package  aaffioent  for  ordinary  ea«ea. 
MEIAL  lUTE  lOEtT  C&.    MU  tarill  Avt.,  PHt  4Mrf.  Pi. 
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remove  the  cbill  from  the  water.  Re- 
more  the  afterbirth  as  soon  as  expelled. 
Be  sure  to  watch  for  this,  as  cows  are 
inclined  to  eat  this  if  allowed  the  oppor- 
tunity. If  she  has  not  expelled  it  in  24 
hours  in  warm  weather  and  48  hours  in 
cold  weather,  employ  a  veterinarian  to 
remove  it.  .^Uow  the  calf  to  nurse  her 
for  four  days  and  in  the  meantime  do 
not  milk  at  all.  If  this  cannot  be  done, 
milk  very  little  several  times  daily  for 
four  days,  but  on  no  account  take  more 
milk  at  a  time  than  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent udder  trouble.  This  precaution 
tends  to  prevent  parturient  paresis,  com- 
monly called  milk  fever.  If  complica- 
tions or  sickness  result,  of  course,  a 
veterinarian  should  be  tailed.  Provide 
a  roomy,  comfortable  box  stall.  Teach 
calf  to  drink  and  give  about  a  gallon  of 
new  milk  four  times  daily  at  first,  and 
gradually  increase  the  quantity  and 
lengthen  the  intervals  as  he  grows  until 
when  two  or  three  weeks  old  it  will  do  I 
to  give  a  quantity  according  to  size  and 
appetite  twice  daily.  As  soon  as  calf 
will  eat,  cut  grass  for  him,  if  it  cau  be 
got ;  if  not,  give  good  clover  hay.  He ; 
may  also  be  given  some  oat  meal  or  a  I 
little  linseed  meal.  The  quantity  of  milk 
and  other  food  must  be  regulated  ac- 
cording to  size. 


This  Monster  PR  P  P 
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Illustrations 

Thousandsof  New 
Price  Reductions! 

Send    no    money 

Even    Postage  Prepaid 


Abnormal  Appetite. — J.  R.  H.,  Ohio,  j 
writes :  "Two  of  my  cows  chew  wood,  bones.  \ 
etc.,  whenever  they  get  the  chanc«».  Ther  are  ; 
eating  and   looking   reasonably  well." 

This  is  due  to  a  want  of  phosphates  i 

in  the  system.    Allow  free  access  to  salt.  I 

feed  liberally  on  bran  and  give  each  cow  i 

2    drams    of    calcium    phosphate    three 

times  daily  until  the  habit  ceases. 


Scratches. — G.   A.   P..   New   York,   writes  : 
"Mare    has    had    scratches   for    more    than    a , 
year.      They    heal    up    and    break    out    nRnin 
when   they   get   wet.      What   is   the   dlflterence  | 
between  scratches  and  mud  fever?" 

Feed  nothing  but  bran  for  12  to  14 
hours,  then  give  her  a  purgative  of  8 
drams  aloes  and  2  drams  ginger,  and 
feed  bran  only  until  purgation  com- 
mences. Follow  this  up  with  l'^  ounces 
of  Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic  t^-lce 
daily  for  a  week.  Apply  oxide  of  zinc 
ointment  to  the  heels  three  times  daily 
until  thoroughly  healed.  If  possible 
avoid  getting  the  parts  wet  until  thor- 
oughly healed.  There  is  no  difference 
except  in  location.  They  are  both  a 
disease  called  erythema.  When  the  heels 
are  affected  it  is  called  scratches,  and 
when  the  trouble  ext-ends  well  up  the 
leg  it  is  called  mud  fever. 

OatM  and  Barley.  —  L.  O.  8..  Pennsyl- 
vania, writes:  •■Referring  to  your  jirticle  In 
Jan.  l.'>th  isBue,  I  note  you  recommend  a  L'-l 
oats  and  barley  mixture  for  grain.  I  wish 
to  Inquire  If  these  grains  will  grow  and  ripen 
together  in  this  latitude  (southwestern  Penn- 
sylvania) and  If  they  can  be  harvested  and 
threshed  same  as  the  oats  crop  alone,  and  If 
this    combination    of    grains    wnul<l    make    a 

Sood  hay  crop,  and  If  it  would  have  a  ten- 
ency  to  deteriorate  or  to  improve  the  soil? 
I  also  wish  to  Inquire  If  In  your  seeding  to 
grass  you  would  Inoculate  the  alfalfa  seed  .' 

The  2-1  mixture  of  oats  and  barley  is 
intended  as  a  grain  crop,  not  for  hay. 
Barley  is  not  a  good  grain  for  hay  pur- 
poses. For  good  results  the  oat-barley 
mixture  should  consist  of  an  early 
variety  of  oats,  such  as  Daubeney,  and  a 
medium  early  variety  of  oats,  such  as 
Maudscheuri  (for  varieties  suitable  for 
southwestern  Pennsylvania  you  had  bet- 
ter consult  a  reliable  seedsman,  or  the 
Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station). 
Such  a  mixture  matures  well  in  all  parts 
of  Ontario,  and  I  should  judge  would  do 
80  anywhere  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  crop  is  sown,  harvested  and 
threshed  like  an  ordinary  grain  crop  of 
oats.  So  far  as  known,  it  has  no  dele- 
terious effect  on  the  soil.  Like  all  grain 
crops.  It  removes  a  certain  amount  of 
plant  food  from  the  land.  We  would 
recommend  sowing  a  certain  amount  of 
alfalfa  seed  in  all  grass  seeding  mix- 
tures, say  2  lbs.  per  acre.    H.  H.  Dean. 
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Get  First  Edition  Nowl 

Great  Mail  Order  Catalogs  have  shown  yoa 
how  to  buy  at  lower  prices  than  you  cauki 
get  in  retail  stores.  But  this  new  book  of  bar- 
gains shows  how  to  buy  at  even  lower  prices 
than  were  ever  before  ofTered  by  mail  I 

All  your  present  ideaaabout  prices  will  beswept 
away  by  the  new  prtce  information  contained  in 
thia  book.  Never  before  was  such  a  complete  cyclo- 
pedia of  merchandise  information  gathered  to- 
gether—never such  an  assortment  of  articles 
pictured,  described  and  priced,  as  in  this  new  book. 
164  of  its  pages  are  printed  in  full  natural  colors. 

Don*!  Waft— Send  for  thia  Biff  Free  Book  Now 

This  book  weighs  nearly  four  pounda,  but  we  vladly 
pay  the  pofltiWBre  on  it.  Five  immense  buildintrs— the 
original  11-etory  buildinflr:  the  eix-atory  building  added 
durinff  the  firat  year;  the  five-etory  and  eiffht-atory 
buildings  added  during  our  second  year ;  and  the  Kruat 
16-sCory  concrete  building  added  this  year,  the  talleet 
concrete  building  ia  the  world,— it  takes  all  thewe  btnld- 
inga  together  to houae  the  atocksof  roerchandiite  curried 
by  the  Charles  Williatr*  Storee,  but  thia  new  book  aets 
them  all  before  you  it.  -'our  own  home.     WriU  nowl 
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Until   yoa  Vava  seen  tKiaaew  !•!•    ■ 
aso-e.  koali  that  tella  all  aboot  Aal-    ~ 
leway  awolnaa  and  cxplaina  my 
ailre  aaaelal   a^vartlalna 
IImi  offar.   If  y(>uan8we^«uaUthee^• 
'  K">«    n<lverluH:iiiriita   cvvr  publiabad 
you  wuuld  not   liiid   an  offer  fairer. 
•iiuarer  or  oiora  in  your   favor.    Yoa 
owe  it    to  yiH^r   i»a«kai-*a«k  and  the 
aattafaatlon  ituit  you  Ovniand  in  tba 

'operation  of  the  eruine    yoo  buy   to 

•aawar  Mila  a4wartla««n«n<  aiHl  Icam  the  par- 
ticulars of  tliM  now  ^  -vIkv  t'ffor  to  dintriSuta 
lO.Ok)  more  (.julloway  Masterpiece  Lnsioea  from 
1  3-4  \\.  p.  to  16  h.  p. 

The  graat  Qallaway  ekaln  af  tao«orlaa  ara  run- 
ninff  Say  anS  nl«lil.  We  are  turning  out  ntore 
Maatarplae*  anatfiaa  tlian  t-vor  ami  the  leaaon  ia 
that  we  are  builtliiiK  thia  engine  aa  ^oo^  from 
auch  a  hiKhlv  p«'rfe<'tf<1  Uesiirn,  of  auch  good 
niHtfrials,  anii  by  eiuli  thorouKhly  '•killed  work- 
men, that  every  Gallo^iiy  Maaterpieca  aclla  ane 
•r  mara  wherever^  introducad,  Aak  (or  prop- 
osition today. 
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IMPROVEMENTS  and  FEATURES 

incluile  valvca  in  the  head:  extra  roolina  aar- 
fai-ee.  lari/e  water  put;  froat-proof  eylindar: 
adjustable  DoarinKa.  ei-onotny  carburetor;  nace 
any  luel;  lurge  perfectly  balanced  fly  whaela; 
built-in  mhirncto;  Herculea  watar-eoolad  cytin- 
der  ti(  Hd,  cannot  blow  off:  aaav  to  atart.  oo 
cranKi'K;  nocda  no  battt-rtea;  fndeyandent  of 
ititcr,  !:ot  or  cold,  wet  or  dry.  AaiealMNlael 
maa^arpiaaa!  Tbeaa  features  and 
•j  many  othcra  make  ICaatarpiaee 
''  eninnea  power  kinga  in  their  Bald. 
Aah  leSay  lar  Ikia  Maw  beek  print- 
ed in  four  colors.  It  will  aolva 
your  powi-r  problama. A  poatal  gets 
it.  Kniiinps  shipped  from  Water- 
loo. Counr:  I  Blulfa.Kanaaa  City.  St. 
Paul,  Chicaco.WM.  ttallaway,  Praa. 
WILLIAM  OALLOWAV  OO. 
M6  Oallaway  Sta^  Walarla*.  law* 
Knalna  MUaafaaltMliie  BMaMlala 
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Use  NATCO  Drain  TUe— Last  Forever 

Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tile.  Otir  drain  tile  are  made  of 
t>e8t  Ohio  clay.  tkoroagUy  hard  bormed.  Don't  have  to  dig  'em  ap 
to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.    AUo  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPEKISH> 

ABLE    SILO,    Natco    Building    Tile    and    Natco    Sewer*  Pipe. 

ttatioiuJ  Fire  Proofinff  Company  •        •1117  Fulton  BuUding,  Pittsburgh*  Pl^ 
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made  on  a  bicycle.    Yoa  will  ka  aatoeii 

•4  •TVLVsTalaea  aB4feoloa>  la  Ranter 

Mcyelaa.    Moat  complete  Itna  la  Amerioa. 

Other  f  uaraatead  modela  til.M.  Sli.Tt  aad 

•I7.W.    A,  few  good  aeeood-hand  Mcyclas 

taken  In  trade.  t>  to  W  to  clear. 

TIrea,  Umpa.  wheels,  sandrtes.  parte,  and  all 
bleycle  sappllas  at  kalftuual  pri<*».  Oe  wet  fe«iy 
oatll  yoa  eel  oar  oatalor  and  offan.    ITrtte  >o«a. 
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H  Will  Heal  and  Cure 

Hard  and  Contracted  Feet,  Split 
Hoofs,  Corns,  Scratches,  Grease 
Heel.  Thrush,  Quarter  Crack, 
Barb  Wire  Cuts,  Sore  Teats  of 
Cows,  Ulcers,  Old  Sore,  etc  All 
I  ask  now  is  that  you  fill  out  and 
mail  me  the  coupon. 

THB  CORONA  MFO.  CO. 

Oaotlemen :— "I  uaed  (Corona  Wool  Fat  on 
a  borae  that  bad  a  rary  bad  quarter  crack 
and  by  aprlnc  It  was  grown  down  and  elaar 
out  and  I  noTar  let  bim  ataad  a  day  with  It. 
I  think  It  la  the  beet  preparation  I  erar 
used  for  all  klnda  of  aorea." 

gKEO  STOUT  Monroe.  V.  J. 


Neala  ■ark  Wire  Wewaee 


If  you  own  one  or  more  horses  and  cows, 

mail  me  the  coupon  below,  or  even  a  post 

card,  and  I  will  send  you  this  big  can  of 

Corona  Wool  Fat  on  20  Days'  Free 

Trial,  with  full  directions  how  to  use  it 

I  want  to  show  you  what  a  wonderful 

healing  preparation  Corona  Wool  Fat  is. 

I  want  to  prove  to  you — on  your  horses 
and  cows— how  quickly  and  surely  it  will  Heal 
and  Cure  before  you  pay  me  one  penny. 

Corona  Wool  Fat 

The  Wonderful  Healing  Compound 

is  tmlike  anything  you  ever  tried  or  used.    Don't  confuse  it  with  salves  or  oint    _^^ 
ments  which  contain  grease  and  blister  compounds.    It  is  the  only  remedy  that  ^XO  ^ 
will  penetrate  the  hoof  of  a  horse,  which  is  60^  to  70^  water.    It  is  not  a  ^^W  /'V 

=^yo.ov;*' 


grease,  but  the  fatty  secretions  extracted  from  the  skin  and  wool  of  the  sheep. 
It  is  readily  absorbed,  penetrates  to  the  inflamed  inner  tissues,  heals  and 

ciu-es.   Does  not  bum  or  blister,  leaves  no  scars,  causes  no 

pain,  will  never  get  rancid  or  decompose. 
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"JOHN  BAER"  TOMATO 

The  Earliest  and  Best  Tomato  on  Earth 

Originator's  Seed  Only 

Pkt.  25  &  50c  1  oz.  $1.50.  2  02.  $2.50.  }  lb.  $4.50.  i  lb.  $8.   1  lb.  $15.  2  lb.  $25. 


Produces 

Perfect 

Solid 

High  Crown 

Beaatifal 

Brilliant 

Deep  Bed 

Shipping 

Tomatoes 

!■  30  Days 


THE    FIRST    TOMATO    IN    JERSEY 

From  PHILADELPHIA  RECORD,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  18,  1915. 

"in  All  Part,  of  Jersey" 

Ptnnil  Ctfrr,  of  Palmyra,  fitted  tht  fitst  rift  Tomatoes  of  tht  stasott  fotltrdof. 
Thty  wer*  uf  tht  'John  Bair^  variety. ^^ 

"John  Baer"  Tomato  produces  the  most  perfect  High  Crown  Tomatoes  ever 

grown,  entirely  free  from  core. 

••John  Baer"  Tomato  produces  an  enormous  crop  of  Tomatoes,  60  to  100  trnit  to 

each  plant. 

Kvery  "John  Baer'  Tomato  ripens  evenly,  right  up  to  the  stem. 

No  cripples,  no  scalds,  no  blight,  no  craciced,  no  wrinkled,  no  onesided,  uneveiT. 

scarred  fruft.     VViien  dead  ripe  "John  Baer"  Tortato«wlll  not  burst. 

*'Jolm  Haer"  Touiato  han  a  wonderful  glisten  i  g,  brilliant,  bright  red  color. 

- — ••John  Baer    Tomato  has  a  mild,  deliclously  sweet  flavor.    The  finest  flavor  you 

have  ever  tasted. 

- — "John  Baer"  Tomato  Is  almost  Heedless;  It  requires  6  to  8  bushels  of  "John  Baer*^ 

Tomatoes  to  make  one  pound  of  seed,  a  marvelous  Stem  Setter,  often  ten  fruit  In 

first  cluster,  solid  and  meaty. 

—-'•John  Baer  '  Tomato  has  Just  enough  foliage— will  stand  plenty  of  manuring 

without  going  to  vine.    Set  plants  3x33^  feet.  i-        .^  » 

"John  Baer"  Tomato  Is  the  most  perfect  shipping  Tomato  ever  grown— af  flruit 

exactly  fill  a  six-carrier  basket.  '^r     o  •> 

Each  beautiful  •'John  Baer"  Tomato  weighs  about  6>^  ounces. 

••John  Baer"  Tomato  Heed  was  saved  only  by  John  Baer,  the  originator,  who  per- 
sonally "lelected  and  picked  every  Tomato  from  which  he  saved  this  8eed,.seleoUng 
only  th  most  beautiful,  perfect  fruit  of  the  Karly  Stem  Set  Clusters. 
- — "J<>V"  Baer"  Tomato  Is  the  offtprlng  of  two  marvelous  Tomatoes—One  Great 
Sped  .list  having  devoted  10  years  In  selecting  and  Improving  one  parent  and  An- 
other F:xpert  devoted  five  years  In  selecting  and  Improving  the  other  parent.  The 
••John  Baer"  Tomato  Is,  therefore,  the  result  of  Flrteen  Generations  of  Improve- 
ment and  Selection  for  earllness,  quality,  shape,  fruit,  color  and  shipplngouallty. 
Ah  a  Packing  Tomato,  "John  Baer'^  Is  a  miracle— they  all  pack  Fancy,  no  sec- 
onds, and  all  patk  whole.  Peelers  can  prepare  three  bushels  "John  Baer"  Tomatoes 
to  one  bushel  of  any  ether  Tomato.  Being  such  a  tremendous  ylelder  a  bushel  of 
••John  Baer"  Tomatoes  can  be  gathered  in  one-third  the  time  of  any  other  Tomato. 
A  large  Baltimore  Tomato  Packer  had  all  the  '•John  Baer"  Tomatoes  he  could  secure 
packed  separately,  running  them  thru  a  special  process  for  his  fanciest  trade  and 
his  own  private  use. 

WRITE  TO'DA  Y FOR  BEA UTIFULL  Y IlLUSTRA TED  CA TaLoGUE 
Showing  The  "John  Bamr"  Tomato  in  Exact  Sixo  and  Color— it  a  FREE^ 

J.  BOLGIANO  &  SON,  Baltimor*^  iVId. 

1818  Almost  100  ym  Bellinc  tnutworthy  seed*.  1916 

Grower  of  Pedigreed  Tomato  Seed.  ElUcott  and  Pratt  Sta. 


Money  Makers 

TTERE  are  six  special  tools,  every  one  of  them  money 
J.  J.  makers  in  the  special  work  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended. Two-row  fertilizer  distributors  are  used  to  ad- 
vantage ahead  of  potato  planting — ask  us  how.  The 
furrow-closing  harrow  protects  the  roots.  The  potato 
ridgernot  only  does  the  first  ridging  but  helps  at  diaging 
tune.  Theother 
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Tools  shown  include  a  Com,  Bean  and  Pea  Planter  that 
does  all  the  work  at  once.  Four  Row  Markers  for  the 
man  with  a  big  job  to  do  in  a  hurry,  and  Disk  Attach- 
ment for  Horse  Hoes,  They  will  make  money  for  you. 
Afk  yoar  dealer  to  show  them  but  write  ua  for  descrip- 
tive booklets  on  tools  yoa  want  and  teU  os  your  problem. 

BatemanMTgCo.    Box  13,    Grenloch,  N.  J. 
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Guden  Seed  Drifls 

Wheel  Hoes 

Potato  Planten 

Wecden  and  Seeden 

Ridins  Culthralon 

Walking  Cullivaian 

Potato  Sprayen 

Bucket,  Band  umI 

Power  l^rayea 

Potato  Diggen 

Conutub  Cutten 

Fertilizer  Dittributocs 

Row  Makers 

Coltoo  Planters 

Com.  Bean  and  Pe» 

Planters 

Aspsragus  Ridgeis 

UndRoOers 
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DIBBLE  S  FARM  SEEDS^e-m 
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Over  100,000  bushels  in  stock 

Northern   grown   of   the  best   quality  only,  tested   in   our 
.  \   own  Laboratory  and  sold  at  money  saving  prices,  as  we  ship 
w^     "from  our  Seed  Farms  ♦"  ««.,«  »» 


/-^yiflBllliLi^ 


to  yours. 

Sj«i  Oats— New  "Heavyweight,"  weighing  45  lbs.,  at  low  as  8Sc  per  bushel. 
Smoa  Com —   Best   »even"   varieties,  average  germination    all    testt   made  to 

date  above  95%,  at  low  as  $1.50  per  bushel. 
Alfatfa.  Clover  and  Grass  Seeds— 99.50%  pure  at  wholesale,  right  to 

the  consumer. 
Seed  Potatoes — "Bett  fifteen"  varieties,  pedigree  stock  priced  so  yen  can 

•v'.'t'i'  '°  ^^^'     ^^y  I»»y  moref 

Dibble's  Farm  V^H  (jltAlntf  special  Pric«  I.iitii.I>lhh1e'iKew1xmk  on  Alfslfa 
^     vivviv  9  i  anil  JCCU  V^idlUK  (.„,tu,.  ,„d  wn.plMof  DibhUt  Farm  S»«KJi  Kr.» 
to  ermT  Psmwir.     Addre**— RdwarS  F.  DIbM*  8M4gr««f  or,  ■•■••y*  Vallt,  N.  T.  B«x  R. 
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The  Garden 

Edited  by  W.  F.  MASSEY 


Cabbage  Varieties 
There  are  a  great  many  varieties  of 
cabbage  on  the  market,  but,  according 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station 
at  State  College,  a  few  standard  varie- 
ties will  give  satisfactory  results  for 
most  purposes. 

For  early  planting  a  good  strain  of 
Jersey  Wakefield  or  Copenhagen  Market 
Is  best.  The  Wakefield  is  slightly  earlier 
than  the  Copenhagen  but  the  latter  will 
produce  a  greater  tonnage  per  acre  un- 
der Identical  conditions.  Following  these. 
Early  Spring,  Early  Summer,  Succession 
or  All  Head  may  be  used. 

For  later  planting  Succession,  Enk- 
huisen  Glory  and  Danish  Ballhead  are 
general  favorites.  If  seed  of  these  be 
sown  about  the  middle  of  May  the  first 
two  varieties  will  mature  before  the 
Danish  Ballhead.  Succession  and  Enk- 
huizen  Glory  are  excellent  medium  late 
varieties  but  are  not  as  satisfactory  for 
storage  as  Danish  Ballhead. 


Queries  Answered 

storing  Lettnoe — .T.  C,  Oregon,  writes: 

I  would  like  to  know  If  there  Is  any  way  of 

storing   head    lettuce?      I    would   also    like  to 

know  If  there  Is  a  celery  on  the  Golden  Self- 

Itlancblng    order,    but    larger?" 

The  only  way  to  manage  the  fall  le^ 
tuce  Is  to  put  It  on  the  market.  There 
is  no  way  in  which  lettuce  heads  can  be 
stored.  None  of  the  self-blanching 
celeries  are  equal  In  quality  to  the  green 
kinds  blanched  In  the  soil.  They  are 
usually  hollow  and  stringy.  The  best 
celery  I  have  seen  this  winter  was  some 
Giant  Pascal  sent  me  by  a  grower  In 
S.  E.  Virginia.  It  was  blanched  In  soil 
and  was  solid  and  as  brittle  as  a  pipe 
stem.  If  you  want  good  celery  always 
plant  the  green  sorts  and  blanch  with 
soil.  Later  In  the  season  I  will  give  our 
method  of  growing  celery.  The  self- 
blanching  celeries  are  prfetty  and  showy 
and  suit  the  market  growers,  but  for 
home  use  I  avoid  them  entirely.  The 
Giant  Pascal,  Sandrlngham  and  some 
others  are  good. 


Treating  Potatoeii — Mrs.  F.  S.  R.,  Vir- 
ginia, writes:  "What  Is  the  name  of  the 
preparation   or   chemical    used   on    seed    pota 


toes  to  prevent   white  maggots?     Where  can 

I   procure  It  and  how  Is  It 

cation?" 


I   procure  It  and  how  Is  ft  mixed   for  appli- 


We  treat  Irish  potatoes  with  formalde- 
hyde to  prevent  scab.  The  chemical  is 
mixed  one  pint  to  20  gallons  of  water 
and  the  potatoes  well  sprinkled  with 
this.  Never  knew  any  white  maggots 
to  be  troublesome  on  potatoes.  To  de- 
stroy insects  you  would  have  to  use 
some  poison  like  lead  arsenate,  one 
pound  to  30  gallons  of  water.  You  can 
get  these  things  from  any  drug  store. 

Black  Rot. —  J.  R.  S..  Texa.«i,  writes: 
'\\here  an  Infected  crop  of  sweet  potatoes 
are  taken  from  a  field,  how  long  do  the 
germs  of  black  rot  live  In  the  soil?  Will 
running  water  carry  them?  1  lost  over  300 
bushels  from  this  disease  last  year,  and  have 
It  In  my  stored  potatoes  now.  I  treated  my 
seed  potatoes  with  formalin  at  digging  time 
and  hope  to  have  plants  free  from  It  next 
spring." 

The  black  rot  germ  is,  as  you  state, 
carried  over  in  the  soil.  This  we  seem 
to  have  proved  definitely  in  our  investi- 
gations in  Delaware.  The  disease  is 
capable  of  hanging  over  in  the  soil  for 
a  number  of  years.  However,  climatic 
conditions  will  favor  its  virulence.  It 
seems  that  in  the  same  soil,  the  disease 
will  be  worse  some  years  than  others. 
There  seems  no  doubt  but  that  running 
water  would  help  to  distribute  the  dis- 
ease. Treating  the  seed  with  formalde- 
hyde will  not  give  as  good  results  as 
treating  them  with  corrosive  sublimate, 
an  ounce  dissolved  In  20  gallons  of 
water,  the  seed  potatoes  being  soaked 
for  ten  minutes.    In  treating  the  seed  It 


TTOP  DRESS  aU  your 
Crops  with  Nitrate 
of  Soda  alone,  no  matter 
what  other  fertilizers  you 
may  have  used.  100 
pounds  to  the  acre  for 
seeded,  and  200  pounds 
to  the  acre  for  cultivated 
crops  will  do  the  work. 
The  increase  will  yield 
large  profits  over  the  cost 

Wriie  on  po9t  card  for  mmf 
money  making  booha 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director 

2B  MadisoB  Kwoonm,  N«w  York 


»     llie  KRAUS  cultivator  costs  oalv 
1?*  to  3c.  per  acre  as  compared  with) 

9c.  on  the  averaee  cultivator  accordinir  j 
f  to  eovemment  figrures.  These  figures/ 
f^ow  you  the  economy  of  buying  the 

A  f  T  Q  PIVOT  .AXLE 
XlL  U  O  CULTIVATOR 
A  touch  of  the  foot  lever  movet  ghov- 
els  and   wheels   sidewlse,    simultan-, 
/  eotjsly.    Cultivates   hillsides,   uneven 
land  and  crooked  rows  as  easily  as 
,  level  grpond.    R^itdieC  sauge  secures  even 
,  depth  of  eoltivstioD. 
Writ*  tar  Frae  iMkM  which  also  describes 
rthe  Akron  PertUiMT  Distritntor  which 
f  apphoe  fertiliMr  whO*  eoltivstiiiK. 
THE  AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO. 
0*V^  89  Akrea.  Ohio 


^: 


The  Chinese 
Woolflower 

introduced  byos  last  year 
has  proved  a  gremt  aoo- 
ceas  everywhere  and  a 
moat  wonderful  floral 
novelty.  It  UaOelostaof 
newformandesflvgiowth 
Plants  throw  oot  wwrea 
otbranchee  bearlnslwlls 
of  orimaon  wool  nearly 
a  foot  thick.  Also  many 
laterals  with  smaller 
heads,  and  fresh  creen 
foliase.  Flowers  form  in 
Jane  but  none  fade  be- 
fore froet.  oontinoincto 
expand  and  glow  with  its 
wonderful  orlmaon-aoar- 
let  color,  very  showy  and 
_     .  saooeeds  anywhere. 

WILLIAM  (fine  novelties)  free.  „  . 

Our  Bte  Catalog  ot Flower  and  Ves.  Seeds.  Bulbs. 
Planta  and  rare  new  Pralts  free.  Write  for  it. 
>JOHN  LEWIS  CHILD6.  Inc.,  Floral  Porit.  W.  Y. 

BERRIE/ 

Big,  luBciotis,  beaatifal,  riKbt  , 
out  of  your  own  garden  I  Whate 
treati  We  have  aeyeraJ  true-to- 
namc  vturietiee  adapted  to  year  { 
Boil  and  climate.  PlantaKaaran- 
teed  and  packed  freah  lor  ship. 
ment.     Write   today   for  oar  | 
1916  Book  of  Berrfee— free. 

The  W.  P.  Alien  Co. 

120  MarfcotSt.  Salisbwy.  Md. 


BIRCH  Car  flFREE  to  Yoa! 


TM.R'aaflMt. 
TeaeanvMlM 
ac.ne*  fortEia 
rep.rb  aoii.p^ 

Caririlh  «Uf^ 

trie  lichta  mnd 

I  _■  — . -^^    jtarUr.    and 

Writ.  ,uick-b.fo,.   to.   UU.    Add^.  STph   «^1^   IW* 

MUCH  SKmNi  coLuras;  ■•«..  Oapt  ae?.    t        -'*'"^-  *^^» 


FINE  FARMS  FOR  SALE 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy  that  farm  you  are  looking  for 
In  the  Rreatest  agricultural  district  of  Bouth  Mtasis- 
sippl.  The  soil  Is  ricti  dark  loam  and  adapted  to  stock 
and  grain  farming.  Good  railroads  and  (iae  markets. 
Write  for  prices  and  circulars.  Long  time  to  pay. 
A«l4lr««a,   ROBERT  I^  COLE,  Abeldoa.    111. 

STRAWBERRY    PLANTS 

Wet  Johnson's  I*l«a<a  and  grow  large,  fancy 
strawberrlcH.  We  guarantee  our  plants  true-to-name, 
and  to  please  you,  or  your  money  refunded.  Write 
today  for  our  191«  catalog.  It's  free.  Worth  dollars 
to  you.  R.  W.  Jobasesi  A  Bre.,  Saaistenry,  M*. 


WQtt      OVP»M«,weUBi«Je 

'  *'■   '         II  iiM  IfllfS  with   crota  bar.  bllad 

■  WWb  tenons,  white  leaded  la 

>||iiiirii     III  II  1   ■  ioints. Oleee,  #1 .90  per  Bsat 

C.  N.  ROBINSON  *  BRO.        D^pU  •• 


HOT  BED  SASH 
80c 


Plants,  Strawberries  aad  VefetaUes 

All  voijetahip  and  otra wherries,  incliidinf  evertiearing. 


is  also  necessary  to  disinfect  your  soil. 
In  this  case  formaldehyde  is  effective. 
Use  one  pound  of  formaldehyde  in  20 
gallons  of  water,  watering  the  soil  in 
the  seedbed,  at  the  rate  of  one  gallon  to 
each  square  foot  of  bed  space.  Growing 
slip  seeds  is  also  a  promising  way  of 
getting  rid  of  black  rot,  and  rotation  is 
the  most  important  means  of  control- 
ling it.  J.  J.  T. 


Co-operative  Marketing. — A  subscriber 
writes :    "Can    you    advise    a    newly    formed 

f^roup  of  families  on  bow  to  gu  about  form- 
ng  a  club  for  co-operative  marketing V" 

The  Inquirer  does  not  state  whether 
the  co-operative  marketing  is  to  be  that 
of  selling  produce  or  purchasing  of  com- 
modities for  the  home.  In  either  case 
the  same  general  principles  are  involved. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  members  to  come  together  and 
discuss  the  problem  before  them.  They 
must  make  certain  that  they  want  to 
form  a  co-operative  club  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  members,  and  that  they  will 
support  the  organization.  There  are  too 
many  co-operative  clubs  that  are  organ- 
ized without  due  precaution  and  prepara- 
tion. If  the  organization  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  their  produce  it  will  be 
necessary  for  them  to  form  a  permanent 
organization  with  proper  constitution 
and  by-laws  to  guide  them  In  their  work. 
They  must  elect  their  officers  and  board 
of  directors.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
sell  shares  of  stock  so  as  to  raise  enough 
capital  to  secure  a  building  in  which  to 
properly  pack  and  grade  the  farm 
produce  if  the  plan  Is  to  sell  fruits,  vege- 
tables and  produce  of  such  character.  A 
competent  man  must  be  secured  to  super- 
vise the  grading  and  packing  of  the 
produce  as  well  as  keep  a  record  of  sales 
and  the  amount  and  kind  of  produce 
furnished  by  each  person.  After  the 
club  has  been  formed  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  every  member  to  remain  loyal  to  the 
club  and  give  it  full  support,  as  diffi- 
culties will  be  encountered  in  the  form 
of  keen  competition,  both  fair  and  ud> 
fair.  No  co-operative  club  can  be  a  suc- 
cess when  some  of  its  members  leave  as 
soon  as  they  are  offered  a  better  price 
for  their  produce  by  some  outside  con- 
cern. This  practice  has  been  the  down- 
fall of  many  newly  formed  co-operative 
clubs.  If  the  club  is  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  their  own  goods  the  same 
general  plan  will  hold  true.  They  must 
secure  a  place  In  which  to  do  business 
unlesss  they  can  arrange  to  purchase  the 
material  in  carload  lots  and  take  the 
goods  direct  from  the  cars. 

In  all  co-operative  buying  and  selling 
clubs  it  is  well  to  have  a  small  amount 
set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
sinking  fund  that  can  be  used  In  case 
of  emergency  to  meet  unexpected  losses 
and  expenses.  The  aim  of  the  club 
should  be  to  have  all  dividends  declared 
on  the  basis  of  patronage  rather  than  on 
the  amount  or  number  of  shares  owned. 
This  will  be  an  additional  inducement 
for  members  to  remain  loyal.  There  are 
many  details  in  the  forming  of  a  co- 
operative club  that  can  only  be  discussed 
in  a  lengthy  article.  W.  H.  T. 


The  total  income  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Stetes  is  about  135,000,000,000  a 
year.  Of  this,  $10,000,000,000  is  derived 
from  agrtcultural  products,  |2, 500.000,000 
from  minerals  and  110,000.000,000  from 
manufactured  articles. 


-  ng 
Get  n»y  catalog,  rf  ;ui  whv  I  sell  choice  (Tants  sent 


raid  lit  hxir  price  of  otliera.  O.  X.  FIELD,  HeweU, 


It  pre- 

I,  N.J. 


Don't  tap,  drop  nor  pick  blasting  caps. 

Don't  pull  wires  out  of  electric  blast- 
ing caps. 

Don't  fasten  a  blasting  cap  to  the  fuse 
with  your  teeth  nor  with  a  knife.  Use 
it  cap  crimper. 

Don't  store  or  transport  blasting  caps 
With  dynamite.  Keep  them  in  a  sepa- 
rate con\partment. 


OIH 
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Jc. 
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c^vVQUALITY, 


DR.  T.  N.  CARVER,  in  "WALLACE'S  FARMER''  of 
December  17,  says:  "//  is  not  improbable  that  there  are  men 
now  living  in  the  com  belt  who  will  live  to  see  the  price  of  corn 
average  as  high  as  a  dollar  a  bushel.**  Corn  is  worth  growing 
even  at  present  prices.  It  costs  80  to  90  cts.  to  buy  and 
15  to  30  cts.  to  grow. 

Grow  your  Com  with  Bradley  ^s 

Grow  it  to  feed   or  grow  it  to  sell.       Either  way 
you  make  money.      Ask  us  for  prices  and  terms. 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

«  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON.  2  RECTOR  STREET.  N.  Y. 

ALSO  BUFFALO.  BALTIMORE  AND  PHILADELPHIA 


Planet  Jr.  Tools 


They  do  more  thorough  cultivation,  quicker,  cheaper,  with  less 

labor  and  bigger  results  than  any  similar  tools.     Fully  guaranteed. 

72-page  Catalog  (184  illustrations)  free 

describes  over  70  tools,  including  12  entirely  new  ones,  and  improvements  to 
our  Seeders.  Wheel-Hoes,  Horse  Hoes.  Harrows,  Orchard-.  Beet-  and  Pivot- 
wheel  Riding-Cultivators.    Write  postal  for  itl 

SLAUen&Co        Box  T711        Pliilaaelpliia' 


\ 


INo.8 


No.  8  Planet  Jr  Horse  Hoe  and  Cnlthrator  is  stronger,  better- 
made  and  capable  of  a  greater  variety  of  work  than  any  other 
cultivator  made.     Non-clogging  steel  wheel.     Depth-regu- 
lator snd  extra-long  frame  make  it  run  steady.    Adjust- 
able for  both  depth  and  width.     IS  other  styles- 
various  prices. 

No.  4  PUaet  Jr  Combfated  Hin  and 
DriD  Seeder,  Wheel-Hoe.  Cultivator] 
and  Plow  sows  all  garden  seeds  (in  drills 
or  hills),  plows,  opens  furrows  and  covers  , 
them,  hoes  and  cultivates  thoroughly  and  ( 
easily  all  through  the  season. 


am 


Gives  You  A  Giants  Power 


When  you  see  a  KIRSTIN  get  a  grip  on  a  great  big  stump  and  bring  it  out. 
roots  and  all,  at  a  rapid  rate,  you  will  realize  how  this  little  machine  gives 
^     a  man  the  power  of  a  giant.    The  Kirstin's  wonderful  system  of  doable  leverage 
'"•^''— ''•"^  man  to  do  more  work,  qaicker  work,  easier  work,  better  work  at 
\ -M^* ^    Stomp  ptiUinff  and  at  less  cosu     The  powerfal 


One-1 

Mai\ 

EftsUyi 

Ibndlcsl 


SSOI 


One-Man  Stump  Pullar 


will  clear  an  acre  from  one  anchor.  The  only  stamp  puller  that 
changes  speed  while  in  operation— the  only  pnller  that  gives  yoa 
th^  machines  in  one.  We  t>ack  the  Klndn  wHh  •■  Iron-cUd  svarantce  and 
laTitefallcompariKNi  with  any  otbet  itump  pallet  or  land  denringinethod. 
Wm Hi  Fras  cataloa  telU  all  about  the  enay.  economical  KIK^IN  way 
eiclrniing  land.  Write  today  ioe  youi  copy. 


iiE>:  k 


A.  J.  KIRSTIN  CO..  Bacanabe,  Mich. 
TnrLodinctosiSl. 


A  FARMER'S  Garden 


llcllis  his  wile  to  pUn  h«r  table  in  bu»r  tim»-5.  Sa»f«  w<.f  k 
■ad  worry.  ta*«  buyioc  so  murh  mr<tt.  (i«<rs  letter  uni- 
lactioo  to  the  help.  A  t»o<\  (arrlen  will  be  almost  Imputsi- 
ble  in  your  t>usy  Hie  without  proper  tools.  They  com  Uttie 
and  save  much  lurd  worlc. 


WHEEL  HOES 
AND  MILLS 


win  sow.  cnhfrate.  ridie.  furrow,  etc.  brttrr  than  you  can 
with  old -iashionrd  tools  and  ten  time*  qux.krr.  A  woman, 
toy  or  girl  can  do  it.  Can  plant  cl'  •%tt  and  *<jcl»the«e  hand 
tools  while  the  horvrs  rrst.  38  comt.inationt 
Irom  which  to  cliooteat  S2.S0  to  SU.  One 
_  ^^K^  <^  coml>iard  tool  will  do  all  of  the  work. 
"•••^^.  ^^  Aik  your  dralet  to  show  ^  them  and 
write  us  lor  booklet.  "GaideniDC 
i_.^    ,  ,^     ^     With  Modem  Tools"  Frse. 

B«s   /TN.^.^^   —^         BATEMAN 

irF'6  CQ. 

I«l     19 

6RalKli.ll.  J. 
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STOKES 

SEED  CORN 

— yields  more  per  acre — 

Th#  D*w  l»I«  Stoke*  S*«^<'aUIofftell(  about  the  Stoker 
mathod  which  brino  to  jroiionly  "prdiirreed"  «e«df.  It 
•howt  the  tur*  way  to  fet  better  rmpr.  Writ*  for  a  copy 
today  Sloken  Seed  Corn  ia  frown  in  !few  Jerrey  under 
id«al  condition,  and  if  tli'  (iii-k  of  the  b.>»t  earf  from  th« 
healthiest  planta     >f\  tnKht  and  rif  hi(h  irerniinalion. 

lW-»ay  IrtoM.  $2.25  kes.:  <  km.  si  S2 
Stekcs  EarckJ  Casliaee.  $2 km.:  •  kas.  at  tl.7S 
tapreved  Uaataifl.  $2  kns.:  «  km.  at  tl.7S 

Shipped  by  freight      Writ.,  for  quantity  priew. 

No  eitra  rharr*  fur  container! 

Maket  Hm4  l^raa  O*^  lae^  Dept.  7S,  ■••reatewB.  M.  i. 


POTATOES 


WIm.  Bore*,  Carnian.  Cobblrr.  QIanI 
Queen.Oraeoat  .  H*bro», U>a^i   ~ 

Norther.  Ohio.  «  we«k«,  Ri«»,  Wc 

U  kinds.     C.  W.  r*r<. 
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The  Practical  farmer 


March  15.  1916. 


March  15,  1916. 


THE  practical  farmer 
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Elwood  Rn^ 

A  perfect  hinge  joint  is  formed  at  every 
second  cable,  making  an  elastic,  long- 
life  fence  yet  sufficiently  rigid  to 
prevent  sagging.  Made  of  tough,  springy 
steel  w^ith  a  thick  coat  of  galvanizing  that 
adds  to  appeararK:e  and  resists  weather. 

American  Steel  Fence  Posts — cheaper 
than  w^ood  and  more  durable.  Last  a 
lifetime.  ^,ent  Free — write  for  booklet 
on  how  to  set  posts  and  erect  fence. 
Every  farmer  should  have  it. 


AWARDED 


DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

CHICAGO      NEW  YORK      PITTSBURGH      CLEVELAND      DENVER 


Evenly  balanced  long-wear  Plows 


Extra  strong  and  light  draft.  Veiy 
simply  made — easily  repaired  i(  neces- 
sary.  Will  not  break  on  first  stump  of 
rock.  Good  suction,  sticks  to  the  ground: 
suitable  for  rough  work  and  in  any  soiL 


You  can  trust  Hamburg  Plows  to  turn 
the  furrow  all  the  way — no  jumping  or 
running  out,  but  caty,  steady  operation. 
Every  plow  guaranteed  absolutely — 
defective  parts  replaced  or  money  back. 


PARTS  FOR  REPAIRS — whenever  you  need  parts  for  tepsirs 
to  your  plow  insist  on  Hamburg  parts.   Guaranteed  to  fit  any  stand- 
ard plow — guaranteed  in  qualitjf.   Ptomptdebvefy  from  our  factory 
stock,  right  in  your  tection.     Compl«t«   inlormatioa   aa4  Cauioc  B 
on  request    Write  for  it  now,  mentioning  your  dealer's  nam*. 

Hiunbttrg  Plow  Works 
Hamburc*  Pa. 


No.  204 
Steel  Beam 
Straight  Landside 
Shin  Piece. 
Made  in  right  hand 
or  left  hand. 


Burpee'sSe 

^       Tl C k:._«.L      A : CJlAl .£     1 


row 
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The  Fortieth  Anniversary  Edition  of  Burpee's  Annual,  the  Leedin( 
'^BL.ericMn  Seed  Catalog  for  1916,  is  brighter  and  better  than  ever  before. 
It  otfer»  rhe  greatest  novelty  in  Sweet  Peas,  the  unique  "Fiery  Cross",  and 
other  novelties  in  Rare  Flowers  and  Choice  Vegetables,  some  of  which  cannot  be 
had  elsewhere.  This  book  of  182  pages  tells  all  about  proved  and  tested  Seeds. 
It  is  mailed  free.    A  post  card  will  do.    Write  today,  mention  this  publication. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Baildingt,  Philadelphia 
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158  samples  of  "C 
PAINT -Colors  ireC 


•Imly  writ*  a  p«tt&l  today.  W«  vl  11  ••a4 yoa  a%M> 
IstclyfrMthaM  ISt  b«Mitifal  fsU-coIor  umpUewda 
of  painta  for  all  purpoaca— TMidcnce,  barnt,  floors, 
walla.  Tarnuhea,  enamela  and  ao  on— and  will  quota 

Son  poaitively  the  lownt  price*  ever  made  on  aodl 
oe  qaality.  eaay-apreadinc.  long  laating  paints. 
Sav*  aaaHialf  an  paint 
Cot  Toar  paint   cost   in  two. 
Oar  BiiT  Paint   Book  taacbea 
yon    how.      Evereota     Heady 
Mixed  Sara  Paint,  irnaninteed 
aet  to  Miatar  orchalk.from  6.Va 
sallon:  floor-paint,  snaranteed 
BOt  to  show   heel  printa.  $1.05 
per  nllon.     Rqnal  Mvinsa  oo 
all  kinds.   Send  today. 


f^AlNT 


@aHcstMkimaflBM| 


s  KellysTREES 


Tk»  Kiai  That  "Makr  AMd."  True  to 
Kani(> — Free  from  l>ii>ea!<«  App)«.  Poi.r. 
Ppecli.  Plum.  ChrrrT  »n<l  Qtiiiire  Treen. 
u\k>  Small  Fniita  and  OrnanirnUU  ahip- 
ped  direct  to  *our  OM'hard  at  Or»wcr«' 
Prlca*  S*  Teari'  experience  in  rrowinR  tree*  enahlet  iif 
'','  Pf'd'i'-*  iniarsntei^  uteok  at  a  low  rort  Write  for  rat 
a  <'Z  Rell7  RrM..  WbeleMie  NaraeriM,  lit  Mala  A(„ 
■•■•rllle.  n.  y.  You'll  ne»er  regret  plautinK  Kelly  Tr»M. 


pricea 
TItink 
ght-running, 
enoine, 

SPUT  HICKORY 

#OQ  oe  and  np.  Ooarantaad 
#«J*y.&«9  2  yeara.  Rrnnember  I 
give  ao  daya  fr*«  road  tost  to 
^  !  prove  the  qaality.  Catalos  abowa 
1  ymi/\  hundreds  of  other  anappy  atylea 
—  all  at  money  saving  pricea. 
Write  for  the  big  Free  Book  to«liiy. 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO. 
76  .  Celaiibas.  Oy* 


EVERBEUING  STIAWBERRIES 


C  \Lr  PPT  KulKi*  Worn  Out  Noil.    H 

*^    ''    ■-•«-«  M    hl(ch«>r  prot4>in<'ontentthan  alfal 
£^M   fW/Wf  Write  for  princ's  and  Itiformatlnn. 
^  '■  '^^  ▼  Ed^  Sekbara  Keed  Ce..ltoi  139«.l'alHealh.Ky. 


Ian 

I  alfalfa 


•nd  small  fmit  planU.    Wondarfol  new  aorta.    Greatest 
bargains  ever  offered.  Save  money:  maken>oney  by  eeod- 
Cg  forev  valmfate  book,  "How  to  Sacewd  with  Straw- 
-  Ore««,ao«Ml.r- 


E£5 
ISO* 


TtrawfcailM  M«Hft*    ^Ixt^en  Variprles  at  $2.50  per 
«n«ivaviiy  rmnn    lyyo.  Descriptive  raUlog  fre«. 


Hortieulturai 


Edited  by  C.  A.  McCUE 


Contact  Insecticides 
Insects  that  do  not  chew  plant  tis- 
Hues,  but  suck  out  the  plant  juices,  can- 
not be  killed  by  arsenical  stomach  poi- 
sons, but  must  be  handled  by  contact 
insecticides.  One  of  the  mosi  famous  of 
these  contact  insecticides  is  lime-sulphur 
which  has  been  used  so  successfully  for 
the  past  ten  years  as  a  remedy  for  at- 
tacks of  San  Jose  scale.  This  insecticide, 
its  use  and  method  of  preparation  have 
already  been  given  in  a  previous  issue 
of  The  Practical  Parmer.  However, 
there  are  other  contact  insecticides  that 
are  in  common  use.  Lime-sulphur  can- 
not be  used  on  trees  in  foliage  at  a 
strength  sufficient  to  kill  insects,  hence 
the  need  of  some  efficient  summer  spray 
for  sucking  insects. 

It  has  been  known  for  years  that  to- 
bacco had  high  insecticidal  properties, 
and  for  nearly  twenty  years  the  smoke 
from  burning  tobacco  or  a  decoction 
made  from  tobacco  stems,  has  been  used 
by  the  florist  to  rid  his  plants  of  certain 
greenhouse  insects.  A  few  years  ago 
an  enterprising  manufacturer  conceived 
the  idea  of  making  a  concentrated  nico- 
tine for  spraying  purposes  from  the 
waste  stems  of  the  tobacco  factories. 
The  result  was  what  is  now  known  as 
40  per  cent,  sulphate  of  nicotine.  This 
sulphate  of  nicotine  was  found  to  have 
remarkable  insecticidal  value  against 
many  sucking  insects  that  had  long 
baffled  all  attempts  of  the  entomologist 
and  the  horticulturist  to  control.  Nico- 
tine sulphate  is  now  the  standard 
remedy  for  plant  lice,  usually  called 
"aphis,"  and  the  grape  leaf  hopper. 
Until  tUis  concentrated  tobacco  spray 
was  put  upon  the  market  there  was  no 
real  efficient  practical  method  of  han- 
dling these  two  pests.  One  of  the  con- 
venient points  about  nicotine  sulphate 
is  that  it  can  be  used  in  combination 
with  almost  any  other  spray  without 
impairing  its  efficiency  or  apparently 
changing  its  chemical  properties.  Be- 
ing in  a  highly  concentrated  form  it 
can  be  highly  diluted  and  still  remain 
efficient.  Just  how  far  this  dilution  can 
be  carried  on  has  not  as  yet  been  estab- 
lished. However,  we  know  that  used  at 
the  rate  of  one  gallon  in  1800  gallons  of 
water  it  still  has  the  power  to  control 
grape  leaf  hopper.  For  aphis  on  apple 
trees  it  is  usually  used  at  the  rate  of 
1  gallon  in  800  gallons  of  spray.  When 
used  alone  with  water  it  is  advisable  to 
add  a  pound  of  dissolved  hard  soap  to 
each  50  gallons  of  spray  to  help  out  Its 
adhesive  properties.  Nicotine  sulphate 
has  bpen  one  of  the  most  recent  and 
one  of  the  most  valuable  discov/ories  in 
the  control   of  Insect  pests. 

The  following  table  will  give  the  dilu- 
tions of  40  per  cent,  nicotine  sulphate 
necessary  to  secure  a  given  per  cent, 
of  nicotine: 

1*.  c.  Nicotine 

0.3  1   part   to   lOoo   parts   water 


.04 
.05 
.0« 
.07 
.08 
.09 
.10 


1  piirt  to  1200  parts  water 

1  part  to  900  parts  water 

1  part  to  800  parts  water 

1  part  to  685  parts  water 

1  part  to  600  parts  water 

1  part  to  r»32  parts  water 

1  part  to  480  parts  water 


Finely  ground  tobacco  is  sometimee 
used  to  sprinkle  on  plants  to  keep  off 
certain  plant  lice.  The  author  has  often 
boiled  up  an  ordinary  5-cent  plug  of 
chewing  tobacco  in  a  couple  of  gallons 
of  water  and  used  it  very  effectively 
against  lice  on  garden  plants,  such  as 
cabbage,  and  in  the  greenhouse  against 
the  ordinary  green  plant  louse.  An- 
other common  method  of  making  a  to- 
bacco decoction  is  to  take  a  pound  of 
tobacco  stems  and   boll  them  for  half 


-^SPRAYERS 

VS%      Mean  Bigger  Crops 


in  ttiesie  dayi  when  iimect  >nd  (untou.  pMis 
ar*  erer  on  the  iorresie  ■pisriiiR  it  alMoluMy  n»cM- 
••ry  TheUtjited  .States  OoTernment  u  well  ai  maoy  ol 
the  State  Experiment  Statiom  lue  Hunt  Sprayart  berauM 
the  quality  and  construction  is  of  the  very  best. 

3*  Dintor«ni  Style* 

Han.  Dnrse  and  Oasoline  Engina  Power.  Our  '-'gf-Tii  Biak 
■  Why,  How  and  When  to  Spray,"  shows  74  illustrations  of 
insert  and  funRous  perU  and  gives  the  remedy  for  each. alw 
•bows  our  complete  lino  of  sprayers.      Write  for  it  today. 
Tke  H.L.Hnrst  Manafaffrlns  r«.,Sfll  Nartb  8t.,eaatwMk 


^' You  can  depend  upon  the'i 
quality  of  our  to  trees  give 
abundant  yields  of  quality 
fruit.  Our  2,500  acres— "the 
worI(l'8lbr^e8tnur8erie8"aretha 

I  result  of  25  years  close  attention 
to  quality  40  well  as  to  quantity. 


Harrison  Quality' 


is  known  to  thousanda  of  fruit 
growers  JarffeaiidBmaU.in  every 
e  ction.  ForT916we  have  millions 
of  apple,  millionB  of  peach,  pear 
and  cherry  trees.  ThousandB  of 
other  fruit  trees,  plants,  ever- 
greens, bloomine:  shruDB,  etc. 
Prices  consistent  with  quality. 
Satisfaction  cruaranteed.  Write 
us  your  needs.  Be  suretoaend 
for  our  1916  Fruit  Guide— with 
I  colored  olates  and  spraying 
ifuiae.  Write  today. 
NAimiSONS'  NURSUMKS 
'^-0X34  BMttiknk-  ' 


n)rchard 
Success"  "^^ 

Is  a  small  pamphlet  at  big  ideas  that  yoa 
should  send  for  at  once.  It  tells  how  thorough- 
ly, quickly  and  cheaply  you  can  rid  your  orchard  i 
of  all  scale,  larvae,  eggs  and  fungi.  It  describes 
"scalecide  the  one  great  dormant  spray,"  which 
mixed  i  to  15,  is  guaranteed  to  kill  every  scale  it 
reaches.  One  barrel  equals  three  barrels  of  lime 
sulphur  and  there  is  no  spray  more  simple,  safe 
or  effective. 

Our  Free  Service  Deparment 

Is  for  your  special  benefit.  Question  us  about  any 
Ofchardand  garden  sprays  an<l  tfK>ls.  l)ur  life- 
time rxpetience  i«  yours  lor  the  asking. 
Write  TODAY. 
•.  a.  Pr^M  Co.,  Dapt.  R 
SO  Church  St.  N.  V. 


FREE  FOR  TESTING. 

Aj>air  of  mated  EVERBBARINa  STHAW- 
,  B£RRY  PLANTS  rSBtC  U  yoa  wiU  raport 
kaa   to  yoiif  succeHa  with  them.    Will  bear 
■  loads  of  bif.  red  berries  from  Jana  to  No- 
fvember.     We    hava  counted    480    berries , 
bloasoma  ana  bada  00  a  aincla  plant.    A 
postal  will  brine   die  planu.  also  jmooch 
seed  of  tha  new   CERE  A  I,  FrrERITA^) 
plantarodMoare  of  cround.   Alsoapkt.of 
perennial OtaENTALl>Ol'PYaeed.  Send  lOo 
for  mailinc  «zp«na«  or  not,  aa  yoa  pleaaa. 
Writ*  today  andset  aequalntad  with 
VHE  OARnNKR  NUHBCRTrOSPAlCrBax  7>*,08AGB,  lOWi 
NOTC I  We  will  aend  one  dosen  aennina  Ptogieaalve  Everbearing 
Strawbarry  Planta,  enough  fur  on*  Md,  for  60  caota,  poatpaia. 


NUT  TREES 

start  rlRht  with  my  hardy 
t'eiinnylvania  grown 
grnfted  trees  and  avoid 
(llHappnlntnieiit.  Hand- 
aume  e»t«lov«e  free. 

J.  F.  JONKS 

Tke  .Not  Tr^e  Hperlallst 

Rox  P.,     l,aacaater.  Pa. 


pFif  ty  Kinds  of  Apple  Trees—] 

They  are  the  kinds  that  bear  the  fruit  you  like  to 
eat — and  to  sell,  for  it  brings  good  prices.  We  grow 
our  own  trees,  sell  direct  to  the  planter—  no  agents. 
Write  for  Fraser's  Tree  Book*  worth  money 
to  the  planter — free  to  you  if  yoa  mention  this 
publication. 

SAMUEL  FRASER  NURSERY.  INC. 

177  Main  Street  Genesao.  N.  Y, 


.^-iTiayes  SPRAYERS 


60  STYLES,  from  small  Hand  Sprayers  to 
the  Laiveat  High-Freaitarp  Power  Sprayers 
built.  FREE  book  on  Spraying  and  64-page 
Catalog     Sen    postal  today. 

MiarMnrcpuMnncsi  •«u42 


TREES 

^^    ALLthaKlNDSthatDOtlMBBST,    ^         W 
^^^    Befora  bnyinc  alaesrhere  com*   to    ^^B^^ 
Our  Nnrsery  or  aand  for  Oataloau*. 

Pea. A.  SwMt  Nurasry  0«.,  «  Mgyls  St,  Dtnsvtlle,  W.Y. 


PAI  PUFMP  1^  ^<l  lowctlrlde  and  general 
^'^^*-'*  ■■■-'*^*-»  DiHinfectant.  Destrovs  Worm^ 
Rnalls.  neetlea.Root  Aphidsand  Injurious  Holl  Ilarteria 
Being  a  |)otvder.  it  la  easy  and  cheaply  to  apply.  «lf" 
amiHta  vegetation  to  maturity.  Prices  aud  reaciiuB 
matter  mulled  on  request. 

liebanon  <'hemilral  Co.,  T^teaneM,  Pa. 
AptnU  Wanted,  (\jmmiuiona  on  initial  and  repeat  »al«*- 


— Karly,  large 
productive,  fully 
(It-srrlbed  on  ou' 

catalog"*" 


Maw  Strawberry 

along   with    all    the  beat  old  and  new  sorts.      Chesa 

peake,  only  98  per  M.;  .Toe,  92.50;  other  good  aorts  12. 

•■.A YMAKSm  A  SOM,  WYOMIHCI,  DBI'. 

Vll  A  M  T  P  n    t»  bear  from  owner  of  farm  or 

••^■^  ■  ^■i'  fruit  ranch  f or  aala, 

O.  O.  MATT80N,  1X7  Andnin  Bldg.,  Minnaapolls.  Minn 


an  hour  in  two  gallens  of  water,  or  let 
the  steins  soak  in  the  water  for  several 
days.  Strain  out  the  liquid  and  apply 
as  a  spray. 

CARBOLIC    ACID    EMULSION. 

One  of  the  handiest  contact  sprays 
for  the  man  with  a  small  garden  is  car- 
holic  acid  emulsion.  It  may  be  used 
against  cabbage  worms,  root  maggots 
and  other  soft  bodied  insects.  It  may  be 
made  as  follows,  using  1  pound  of  hard 
soap,  1  pint  of  crude  carbolic  acid  and 
1  gallon  of  hot  water:  Dissolve  the  soap 
in  the  water,  add  the  carbolic  acid  while 
the  soapy  water  is  still  hot  and  churn 
the  mixture  until  a  stable,  milky  emul- 
sion is  formed.  Use  this  as  a  stock 
solution,  at  the  rate  of  one  pint  of  the 
solution  to  8  gallons  of  water  (32  pints). 

KEROSENE  EMULSION. 

Kerosene  emulsion  for  a  long  time 
was  the  standard  remedy  as  a  summer 
spray  against  sucking  insects;  but  it  is 
so  difficult  to  get  a  stable  emulsion, 
and  besides  is  a  rather  dangerous  opera- 
tion, that  it  seldom  is  used  in  modern 
spraying.  The  ordinary  miscible  oils 
that  are  found  upon  the  market  can  be 
used  instead  of  kerosene  emulsion,  be- 
ing just  as  efficient  and  much  more  con- 
venient to  handle.  Usually  about  1  gal- 
lon of  miscible  oil  to  60  or  75  gallons  of 
water  will  be  strong  enough  for  plant 
lice.  If  miscible  oils  are  used  they 
should  be  applied  on  hot,  sunshiny  days. 

Kerosene,  pure,  and  petroleum  should 
never  be  used  as  plant  sprays.  There 
is  too  much  danger  to  foliage.  There 
Are  a  few  pumps  manufactured  that  are 
supposed  to  make  a  mechanical  mixture 
of  water  of  kerosene  for  spraying.  They 
are  unreliable  and  the  plant  or  tree 
grower  is  advised  against  using  them. 

Common  soap  dissolved  in  hot  water 
Hi  an  efficient  spray  against  a  few  soft 
bodied  insects  such  as  cabbage  worms 
and  a  few  plant  lice.  Use  one  pound  of 
hard  soap  to  8  gallons  of  water. 


HYDROCYANIC    ACID    GAS. 

This  gas  is  most  commonly  used  as  a 
fumigant  for  nursery  stock  in  the 
dormant  condition  and  for  greenhouse 
work.  The  fumes  of  this  gas  are  a 
deadly  poison  and  must  not  be  breathed 
even  for  an  instant.  The  slightest  in- 
halation of  this  gas  may  cause  instan- 
taneous death.  Hence  this  gas  should 
never  be  handled  by  an  amateur.  This 
gas  is  used  quite  extensively  in  fumi- 
gating citrus  orchards  in  California, 
where  the  method  of  handling  it  safely 
has   been   highly   developed. 

It  is  usually  used  at  the  rate  of  one 
ounce   of    potassium    cyanide   and    two 
fluid    ounces    of    sulphuric    acid,    four 
ounces   of   water   to   100   cubic    feet   of 
space  for  nursery  stock  and  1000  cubic 
feet  of  space  in  fumigating  greenhouses. 
A      common      method      of      fumigating 
nursery   stock   is   as  follows.     Have  an 
air-tight  box  containing  a  definite  cubic 
feet  of  space.     Hinge  the  lid  so  that  it 
opens  outward  the  whole  length  of  the 
box.      Inside   the   box   arrange   a   small 
hinged  shelf  supported  by  a  pin  thrust 
under   it   from   the   outside.      Place   an 
earthenware  dish  containing  water  and 
sulphuric  acid   just   under   shelf.     Pack 
in  the  nursery  stock,  leaving  room  for 
the  shelf  to  work  easily.     When  all  is 
ready  put  the  cyanide  of  potassium  in 
a  paper  bag  on  the  shelf,  close  the  lid 
of  the  box,  then  pull  the  pin  out  that 
holds  the  shelf,  thus  allowing  the  cya- 
nide to  fall  into  the  acid,  which  quickly 
eats   through   the   paper   liberating   the 
cyanide.     Leave  the  box  closed  for  half 
an  hour.     Ventilate  the  box  thoroughly 
before     attempting     to     take    out     the 
nursery  stock.    Never  for  a  moment  for- 
get that  you  are  working  with  one  of 
the    most    deadly     poisons     known     to 
science. 


rerlect 
Sacceaa 
S»ray 
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From  a  User  of  this  Pump 

"It  is  the  best  little  spray- 
pump  I  ever  saw.  I  spray  or 
whitewash  my  beQ-hoases 
in  a  few  minutes.  Mitefl  and 
lice  cannot  stay  where  you 
use  a  Demlng.  I  also  spray 
every  limb  of  a  good-sized 
orchard 'quickly.  On  fruit 
trees  and  chickens  it  saves 
its  price  twice  a  year." 


-\  II         I        I- 


99.BJIAA  Write  today  for  a  cata- 
y  fV^  log  that  illustrate.  25 
CfltSlOQ  types  of  sprayers  and 
Fr66  omits  no  detail  of  des- 

cription— it  is  a  **spray  ptimp 
encyclopedia"  complete  with 
spraying  calender.  Keep  it  on^ 
hand  for  ready  reference. 


The  Deming  Co. 

136  Depot  St. 
Salem 
Ohio 


Please  send 
your  ftee  cata- 
log  and    Spray 
Chart  to 


Name. 


AddreM 
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Labor  Savers  on  the  Farm 

•     *  LYSS    HUFF. 

We  own  and  operate  100  acres  of 
land.  We  have  owned  this  land  for  30 
years.  Not  being  very  full-handed  from 
the  start,  we  have  added  to  our  stock  of 
machinery  each  year,  until  now  we  have 
the  farm  fairly  well  equipped.  We  think 
one  of  the  best  machines  we  have  is  our 
4  H.  P.  gas  engine.  It  seems  to  be  an 
all-around  hired  man  always  willing  to 
work  at  such  jobs  as  feed  cutting  and 
grinding,  sawing  wood,  pumping  water, 
turning  emery  wheel  for  grinding  plow 
points  and  other  tools.  While  we  give 
proper  regard  to  the  mower,  binder, 
rake  and  harrows,  we  must  say  some- 
thing in  favor  of  our  riding  cultivator. 
We  were  of  the  opinion  that  corn  could 
bG  properly  plowed  only  with  a  hand 
walking  cultivator,  but  having  added  a 
riding  cultivator  to  our  stock  last  year, 
and  having  given  it  a  thorough  test,  we 
do  not  see  how  we  could  get  along  with- 
out it  now.  We  also  remember  the 
washing  machine,  clothes  wringer  and 
the  kitchen  cabinet.  This  is  a  great 
boon  to  the  women  in  the  kitchen.  We 
also  added  to  our  store  this  year  a  corn 
snapper.  This  machine  we  pull  with 
our  engine,  and  It  cuts  our  fodder 
into  inch  lengths  and  will  husk  about 
half  of  the  corn  and  the  ears  are  muti- 
lated scarcely  any.  We  can  care  for 
our  fodder  when  we  get  ready,  as  our 
machine  with  our  4  H.  P.  engine  will 
handle  200  bushels  of  corn  per  day.  It 
will  take  the  fodder  as  fast  as  thre« 
wagons  will  haul  it  to  the  machine. 
And  now  we  can  do  our  own  work  in 
two  days  that  used  to  take  all  winter 
to  do,  thus  saving  us  much  valuable 
time,  as  well  as  large  quantities  of  good 
feed.  We  regard  this  outfit  the  beat 
piece  of  machinery  added  to  our  list 
this  year.  Our  labor  savers  are  making 
good  returns  on  the  investment. 


. 


You  Men  Who  Have  Pipes 

Discarded  and  forgotten  pipes — inactive,  retired, 
"out -of -commission"  pipes  —  pipes  you've  tried  to 
smoke  and  couldn't  smoke — you  men  try  Tuxedo. 

You  can  smoke  a  pipe  —  every  man  can  — but  you 
can't  smoke  any  kind  of  Tobacco  without  making  your 
tongue  rebel  and  your  throat  get  angry.  Put  the  blame 
where  it  belongs — the  pipe  was  innocent — the  tobacco 
was  the  guilty  party. 

Give  your  pipe  another  chance  —  fill  it  with  fresh 
Tuxedo,  packed  firmly  but  not  hard;  smoke  slowly; 
and  you'll  go  into  permanent  partnership  with  Tuxedo. 
One  week's  trial  and  you'll  know  why  so  many  men 
have  forsaken  all  smokes  except  Tuxedo. 


The  Perfect  Tobacco  for  Pipe  and  Cigarette 

Tuxedo  is  a  good  hearted,  gentle,  quiet,  soft-voiced 
tobacco  —  it's  as  genial  as  a  sunny  day  and  as  com- 
forting as  a  raise  in  salary— no  "fighting  spirit"  in  it 
anywhere  to  muss  up  your  tongue  —  or  fuss  up  your 
throat  — as  "bite-less"  as  a  baby. 

That's  because  the  rich,  mellow  leaf  is  first  aged  in 
wood  from  3  to  5  years  and  then  it's  treated  by  the 

famous  original  "Tuxedo 
Process" — that  takes  every 
particle  of  ^ite  and  irrita- 
tion out  of  tobacco. 

Tuxedo  has  plenty  of 
imitators — but  there  can't 
be  another  tobacco  like 
Tuxedo,  because  no  other 
can  be  made  by  the  secret 
"Tuxedo  Process." 
Try  Tuxedo  this  week. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO 
EVERYWHERE 

Convenient,  glassine-wrapped  C 
moisture-proof  pouch     •    •     •  v\0 

Famous  green  tin  with  gold  1  A^ 
lettering,  curved  to  fit  pocket  1 UC 

In  Tin  Humidors,  40c  and  60c 
In  Glass  Humidors,  50c  and  90c 

THB  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPAITT 


MR.  A.  M.  ROSE 
Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Illinois 
"  TuxeJo  tolmcco  is  pleasanllu  miU.uet  ha* 
a  fragtanct  that  it  mo*t  uilitfuing.  I  tnjoy 
Tuxedo  more  than  ary  tobacco  J  V€  tvtf 
simoked-" 


^ym:l^>-^, 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 


f 


By 


GOOD   PAINT  which   wUl 


nsing  

rivs   LASTING   SBRVICR  and   8AVB 
YOU  coet  of  frtequsnt  repainting. 

IngersoU  Paint 

the  MOST  DURABLE  bi 


L 


haaatwsiHWthe  MOST  DURABLE  by 

74  FMn*  BM  and  is  th«  ONLY  PAINT 

Bodorscd  by  the  ^GRANGE "  42  yeara. 

Made  in  all  color*— for  all  purposes. 

G«t  my  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

It  is  to  your  advantaae  to'use  the  BEST 
PAINT.  You  can  buy  it  Direct  from  our 
Factory  "  at  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  and 

SAVE  MIDDLEMEN'S  PROFITS 

This  means  a  bis  savins  to  you,  both 
in  first  coat  and  satiafactory  results. 

Tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Du< 
rability.  How  to  avoid 
trouble  and  expense 
caused  by  Paints  fad« 
inc. chalking  and  peel- 
ing. Information 
WORTH  MANY 
DOLLARS  TO  YOU 
—  FREE  with  Sample 
Color  Cards.  Write  me. 

Do  it  Now-I  wiUSaot 
yom  Monay 

0.  W.  INGERSOU 

255  PlyaMllb  Streel 
Bi— Uys.  N.  T. 

Th*  OMsst  ftss4y  MUsd  Fsint  Bosm  ia  AMrte* 
E*t*b.  IMS. 


Roman  Auto  Co. 

Service — Bargains 

Satisfartlou  and  KO«)d  use  «aii  »  e  gotten 
rroni  every  car  we  sell.  l.arKeitt  utock, 
lowefd  prh«e«,  biggest  variety.  See  uh 
belore  you  buy. 

Fertf*.  TeariMB  *  Raa^atera ..  .•!»•  m» 

«-««llll»<ni  mma  lla^ ttee  itp 

E.  n.  r.  aa«l  Mta4«>kakers..; flTS  mp 

H«4l*ea«  »■<■  Baleka MS3  h|» 

Ckalater*  aa4  Overlaads •*»•  ap 

Wial*na  antf  Parkarda- M««  mf 

Maxwell*   A:   .HilrlielU HJ?  ■■* 

Be*  *   PaehaiHia f*?*  "* 

PallMaa  dk  Himta •*••  ■» 

Jitney*  A  Delivery  Wa^aaa  * 

Traieha - •>»•  ■■» 

SEND  TODAY 

For    onr    free    new   Catalog    B,    It  will 
lnte^««t  yon. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO.,  Inc. 

203    N.    Broad    St.,    Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SL0YER:TIII0TIIY<5S^ 

(Matost  Graaa  Seed  Vsloe  Known— Investicate.  AlaOM 
Clovar  snd  Timothr  mixed— tte  flneat  graaa  srown  for 
hay  and  pasture.    Cheapaat  aeedinf  you  can  mafcr.  gro 


everywhere.    You  will  save  1-3  on  yoor  graaa  aead  &ill 
writina;  for  fre«  aampie,   circular  and  Mg  0»-<ip«rati 
Seed  Gui<k>.  _Write  todwr.     AjtmcAM  ManroaLSi 
Co..  Dept.  rdP .  43fd  and  Boby  St..  Chieiwa.  UHMia^ 


Perfect  hearlnff  Is  now  bfenf  re* 
•tored  in  every  coodition  of  deaf' 
ness  or  defective  hearing  from 
cauMS  guch  as  CatarrliaT  Deaf, 
ness.  Relaxed  or  Sunken  DnuniL 
Thickcaed  Drums,  Roaring  and 
Hissing  Sounds.^  PCTforatetL 
WhoUy  or  Partiany  Destroyed 
DnjinsJ)iacharge  from  Ears,  etc. 

VPlatm  C<Miimon-Sense  Ear  Drums 

**UUU  Winks*  Photm  for  tke  Ears**  reqaire  oo 
Qiedicine  t.tt  efiecthrdy  replace  what  b  tocktag  or 
defective  in  the  natural  ear  drums.  They  are  sunpie 
device*,  whidi  the  wearer  easUv  fits,into  the  w% 
wheretMyanimrkible.  Soft, jMieMd comfortable. 

Write  todef  Ux  oar  168  page  FREE  book  on  DEAF- 
SESS,  giving  yoo  fuU  paiticidara  and  testimoftials. 
WUON  BAR  DRUM  CO,  lucanwtmtad 

TTZJntv^Soatbcra  Bldg.  LOUISVILLE.  Ki; 
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THE  Practical  Parmer 


March  lo,  'OiG. 


March  15,  1916. 
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Mogul  8-16 

A  Real  Kerosene  Tractor 


\  ■ 

I 


/^N  and  after  April  ist,  the  price  of  the  Mogul 
^^  8-i6  tractor  will  be  $725  cash  f.  o.  b.  Chi- 
cago. All  bona  fide  orders  received  up  to  April  1st 
will  be  accepted  at  the  present  price  of  $675  cash 
f.  o.  b.  Chicago. 

We  are  makiug  this  announcement  early  so  that  our  thousands 
of  friends  who  are  thinking  of  buying  Mogul  tractors  will  be 
posted  on  future  prices. 

After  all  it  is  not  the  price  a  man  pays  for  a  tractor  which  is 
of  the  most  importance,  but  what  its  power  costs.  A  Mogul  8-16, 
burning  kerosene,  in  five  thousand  hours  of  work  will  more  than 
save  its  original  price  over  the  cost  of  the  same  power  produced 
by  a  gasoline  tractor.  Remember  the  Mogul  8-16  is  a  real  Ucro- 
•ene  tractor,  planned  and  built  originally  for  using  this  cheap, 
plentiful  fuel.  o         j  b  ft 

■  This  readjustment  of  price  is  of  minor  importance  compared 
with  the  wonderful  saving  which  a  Mogul  8-16  will  make.  It  .'s 
necessary  owing  to  the  advance  of  prices  in  the  raw  material 
market.  Ihere  is  no  change  in  the  original  policy  to  sell  the 
Mogul  8-16  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  alwavs  maintai;iing 
Mogul  <iuality,  but  materials  are  almost  unobtainable,  even  at 
an  advance  in  price  of  from  50  to  100  per  cent  over  prices  of  a 
few  months  ago.  • 

Orders  placed  at  once  will  stand  the  best  chance  of  being 
filled  in  time  for  spring  work.  See  the  Mogul  8-16  dealer,  or 
write  us. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champioo      Dosriag      McCormick      Milwaukee      Otborss      Plaao 


$ioo.oo."''^°':;;^^^^^'*  $135.00 


Absolutely 
Guarantaod 


llluminaHon 
Equal  To 
City  Lleht 


A  PRACTICAL  ELECTRIC 

LIGHT  PLANT  AT  A  PRICE 

WITHIN  REASON 

INSTALL  IT  IN  YOUR  BARN  AND  FORGET  ABOUT  FIRES 
Send  for  our   trial  offer  and  catalog 

HENRICKS  MAGNETO  &  ELECTRIC  CO. 


New  York  Office.   136  Liberty  St. 


Factory,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


f  The  Wheat  Yields 

Tells  the  Story 

of  Western  Canada's  Rapid  Progress 

The  heavy  crops  in  Western  Canada  have  caused  new 
records  ti)  be  made  in  the  hand  ling  of  Rraiiis  by  railroads. 
For  while  the  movement  of  these  heavy  shipments  has 
been  wonderfully  rapid,  the  resburces  of  the  ditierent 
roads,  despite  enlarged  equipments  and  increased  facili- 
ties, have    been   strained  as  never  before,  and  previous 
records  have  thus   been    broken  in  all  directions. 
The  largest  Canadian  wheat  shipments  through  New  Yoilc 
ever  known  are  reported  for  the  period  up  to  October  15th, 

■pwards  of  four  and  a  <|uarter  million  busheb  being  ezportod  in  Ic 


#»!s  *>; 


than  six  wadu, 

and  this  was  but  the  overflow  of  shipments  to  Montreal,  through  which  point  ship- 
ments were  much  larger  than  to  New  York. 


Ti^Ms  M  hlffh  u  60  bosheia   of    wlieat  per  acr«  are  reported  from  all  parta  of  tba 
coantry;    while  jrialda  of  46  tniabels  per   acre  are  common. 

Thousands  of  Anaeriean  fanners  havo  taken  part  in  this  wonderful  production.    Lam 
prir:e«  are  atill  low  and  free  homestead  lands  are  easily  secured  in  Rood 
looalitios,   conveniert    to  rhurebea,  iu-h<>ols    murkcu.    railwaya,   ate. 
Tbe>rp  la  no  war  tax  on   liind  ami    ii«t  eonaorlptlon. 
Write  for  illuHtratrd  pamphlet,  reduced  railroad  rataa 
aod  other  information  to 


/«. 


%*- 


F.  A.  IIAKRIMOK 

2ie  Narth  Third  St.         Harrisburg.  Pa. 

Canadian  Government  Airent. 


r*fX\%/irD  QC^pn    Curit  yand  germination 
K^t-^S^^  K^*^  ^K^K^^     aliaolntely   KiiHrnntced. 

Buy  direct.     FreUht  prppaid.    SRniplea  fn-f. 
Slleli NIeral  rnnaaa.  B«x«I.NHa*lietn«it.  I>ia. 


FOR  SALE-^ 


'a\%-    .Po««— all      \'arletlf»<«. 
On«»  rtfty   per  f-ii^liifl. 


flATS  Hen»>Rtlon-l2»  hiia.  per  acre.  Also  Learning 
WWIW'  and  nplfl'a  Yellow  Dent  H^ed  Corn.  Clr.  and 
— —   Bampka  tree.  Theo.  Burt  A  hJona.  Melrosa,  O. 


Soils  &  Field  Crops 

Conductod  By  A.  E.  GRANTHAM 


(■'all  Br-f«r«ra,  free.    I. 


of   h.'>   varletiea  tn<>lodlnK  tl>e 
O.  Tlnvl».  Bern  M.  Pt«t«vtll«».  IN. 


Spring  Plowing 

The  conditions  under  which  spring 
plowing  is  done  have  much  to  do  with 
moisture  content  of  the  soil  during  the 
crop  season.  Since  water  is  such  a  large 
factor  in  the  growing  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  crop  considerable  attention 
should  be  paid  to  any  practice  that  may- 
have  an  influence  on  the  moisture  sup- 
ply of  the  soil.  For  several  reasons  early 
plowing  is  desirable.  If  the  soil  is 
turned  early  the  land  is  in  such  condi- 
tion as  to  take  up  and  hold  a  very  large 
per  cent,  of  the  spring  rainfall.  Instead 
of  the  water  running  off  it  penetrates 
the  plowed  surface  and  is  retained  by 
the  subsoil.  If  the  ground  is  not  plowed 
until  late,  very  often  the  season  is. dry 
and  the  turning  cf  the  soil  further  dries 
it  out  so  that  by  the  time  the  seed  goes 
into  the  soil  there  is  very  little  reserve 
moisture.  Even  when  land  is  plowed 
early  it  should  be  partially  leveled  down 
in  order  that  it  will  not  dry  out  too 
quickly  as  the  season  advances.  When 
such  ground  begins  to  dry  out,  even 
though  it  is  not  planting  time  it  should 
be  disked  so  as  to  prevent  undue  loss 
of  moisture  by  evaporation. 

Of  course,  spring  plowing  should  not 
be  done  when  the  land  is  too  wet.     A 
sod,  however,  may  be  turned  much  earli- 
er than  stubble  or   fallow   land,  as  the 
grass    roots    separate    and    enliven    the 
[  soil    so   that    it    does    not    suffer    if    the 
j  ground   is  somewhat  heavy.     Land  cov- 
j  ered  with  a  legume  crop  such  as  crimson 
clover   or    vetch    should    not    be   turned 
until   the   green   crop   has   wide  enough 
growth    to    afford    considerable    vegeta- 
ble matter. 

The  mistake  made  in   handling  some 
of  these  crops  is  that  they  are  of^en  al- 
lowed   to    stand    too    long,    and    when 
turned    in   a   light   soil   have   such   bulk 
that  they   make  a  cushion  between  the* 
top  soil  and  the  subsoil,  so  that  the  up- 
v/ard  movement  of  soil  moisture  is  cut 
off  and  the  top  or  turned  soil  often  dries 
out  too  quickly.     One  of  the  best  meth- 
ods of  handling  either  an  old  sod  or  a 
giowth   of  a  green   manure   crop   is   to 
disk  it  thoroughly  with  a  cutaway  har- 
row  before  plowing.     This  cuts   up  the 
sod  in  such  a  manner  that  the   furrow 
when   turned    breaks  apart  ^o  that   the 
sod    is    better    distributed    through    thp 
surface  soil.     This  has  the  effect  of  put- 
ting the  soil  in  a  more  compact  condi- 
tion, so  that  it  will  hold  the  moisture 
better    and    promote    the    decay    of    the 
vegetable  matter  more  rapidly.     Fallow 
or  stubble  land  may  be  disked  very  ad- 
vantageously before  plowing.  •  Especial- 
ly is  this  practice  recommended  where 
It  is  not  possible  to  plow  the  whole  field 
when    it   i.s   in   the   proper   condition  of 
tilth  for  turning.     The  disking  forms  a 
mulch,    so    that    the    lands    break    up 
easily    at    any    time    even    though    the 
weather  turns  dry.     The  disking  is  not 
extra  labor,  as  Ian  1  so  treated  is  much 
easier   to   prepare   for   planting  than   If 
it  had   not  been  disked. 

Early  plowing  has  the  further  advan- 
tage  of   distributing   the   labor   so   that 
there  Is  no  rush  near  planting  time.  The 
weather  and   the   condition   of   the  soil 
generally    favor    early    plowing,    as   the 
teams  will   not  be  so  easily  overheated 
and  the  ground  is  less  difficult  to  turn. 
The  spring  Is  the  time  to  do  deeper  i 
plowing,  as  the  corn,  tomato  and  potato 
crops  favor  a  deep  seedbed.  Then,  deeper  , 
plowing  gives  a  greater  reservoir  for  soil  i 
moisture.      Plow    half   an    Inch    deeper! 
than  you  have  been  accustomed  to :  this  ■ 
will   make   for  larger  crops   Iq  a,  short ' 
time.      The   successful    cropping   season 


Quality  Lime-Products 


Knickerbocker  Lime  Company 

1306-7  Finance  BIdg.,  Philadelphia 


Limui6©t9fe|ajui 


For   your   crops*  sake,   you 
should   Icnow   the  TRUTH 
about  limes.    The  success- 
ful experiences  of  others 
form     your    best     guide. 
Before  you  buy  lime,  aslc 
for    our    free    booic    of 
UME  FACTS. 


INTERNArL  AGR'L  CORP'N 

CaieJonia  Mart  Branch 
835  Marine  Bank  BIdg, 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


^CALEDONIA 


MARL- LI  ME 


PERFECTLY  HYDRATED  LIME 
SOLIBLE 
IsaU    AVAILABLE    insoU 
VALUABLE 

Porltroe  fam  economy— 
USE  WAKNEH'S 

"uwony 

The  Pare  **Cedar  Hollow"  lime:  Perfeetly  Hy- 
drated.  Mannfaclored  with  "up-fo-the-minutr" 
equipment  and  under  highest  chemical  super- 
vision.   Purity  guaranteed  under  the  state  law. 

CHARLES  WARNER  COMPANY 
Wilmington.  Del.  PhlUdelphla.  Pa. 


HIGH  GRADE 

FERTILIZERS 

FOR  ALL  CROPS 

Special  Formulas  for  Each  Crop 

48  years  of  practical  experience  devoted 
to  the  development  of  tlie  best  formulas 
for  different  crops.      Write  today. 

I.  P.  THOMAS  A  SON  CO. 

Eatabluhed   1868  PHILADELPHIA 

Agents  nvanUd  in  unoccupied  territory. 


WHITE  MARSH 

PULVERIZED 

IMESTON 


HIGHEST  QUAUTY 

Is  Not  Catutir— Cannot  Bum 

IMMEDIATELY     AVAILABLE 

Tlu'  l)eHt  and  most  economical  form  of 
Lime  to  (iM>. 

FiiU  Information  aa  to  ttjf  miwtecoDoml- 
c-al  way  to  purchane. 

E.  J.  LA  VINO  A.  CO. 
475  BulUtt  BIdg.  Philadelpliia 


MVCSTIOA 


Abike  Clover  and  Timothy  oiiMd.    Fuilr  M  aiaika.  a  Ih* 
aatyain.    Gnatcat  luur  and  paaturr  comliWtation  srown. 
tawial*  and  100  paire  catalos  and  etreniar 


wm«  far  Fraa  ( 


alar* 


- — ,™r  —.^.....pairecatiijqKandc 

■ewmbinff  thia  wondOTful  eraaa  nuxttira.    BeaU  anythinK 
r  ^-  J    ■  ■•     ■       •      •  - 


depends  very  largely  upon  prompt  and 
decisive  action  In  plowing  and  fitting  ttie 
land  so  as  to  hold  the  maximum 
amount  of  moisture. 


How  We  Grow  Mangels 

B.  J.  HOLLIDAT. 
In    our    Poultry    Number,     Feb, 


15th,    we 


gus.       AlK>ut«May  Ist  is  the  right  date    is  run  a  straddle  of  the  rows,  using  the 


jwu  et 

tartad 


can  sfw  and  ridiruloaaly  ebokp.  W«  haadk  o« V  ^^* 

-^  reeiaaaed  aaad  jrnarantaad.    Wxtta  before  advanrr 

■—»»».»        Baa 


awarded  second  prize  to  Mr.  R.  J.  llollida^ 
for  his  article,  "Mangels  vs.  Sprouted  Oats.  * 
Since  the  publication  of  that  Issue  we  have 
had  a  great  many  requests  asking  that  Mr. 
Ilolliday  tell  just  how  he  grows  mangels.  In 
response  to  these  Mr.  Ilolliday  has  prepared 
the  following  article,  which  gives  his  method 
of  procedure  In  detail. — The   Editor. 

I  consider  mangels,  in  addition  to  be- 
ing the  ideal  succulent  food  for  poultry 
and  cattle,  one  of  the  simplest  root  crops 
to  grow.  The  mangel  is  a  gross  feeder 
and  will  acquire  size  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  available  plant  food  in 
the  soil;  but  what  is  more  essential  is  a 
loose,  friable  condition  of  the  soil,  a 
soil  well  drained  and  containing  plenty 
of  humus. 

A  clover  sod  that  has  decayed  for  a 
year  is  fine,  but  our  experience  so  far 
has  l>een  confined  to  heavy  cover  crops 
of  rye  turned  under  early  in  the  spring. 
Our  truck  land  consists  of  soil  varying 
from  genuine  muck  to  a  black .  loam, 
and  the  principal  portion  of  our  man- 
gels have  been  grown  on  the  latter,  the 
muck  land  having  been  neglected  for 
years,  and  was,  up  to  this  year,  water- 
logged and  grown  up  to  cattails  and 
foul  weeds. 

Two  years  ago  a  field  intended  for 
onions,  but  proving,  after  preparation, 
to  be  a  larger  area  than  we  wished  to 
devote  to  that  vegetable,  was  divided 
and  the  heavier  soil  sown  to  mangels. 
This  field^ad  received  a  heavy  seeding 
of  rye  early  in  August  of  the  previous 
year,  which  was  turned  under  as  deeply 
as  possible  without  turning  up  much 
subsoil  early  in  the  spring. 

We  then  disked  the  piece  deeply,  cut- 
ting up  the  rye  sod  and  incorporating 
it  with  the  soil.  A  complete  high  grade 
commercial  fertilizer  was  then  broad- 
casted with  the  lime  spreader  at  the  rate 
of  1200  pounds  per  acre.  One  would 
naturally  expect  an  enormous  crop  from 
such  heavy  fertilization,  but  the  yield, 
while  satisfactory,  was  not  equal  to  this 
year's,  which  received  less  fertilizer  but 
a  higher  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  was  grown  on  a  lighter  soil,  thor- 
oughly underdralned  and  containing 
plenty  of  humus. 

The  preparation  of  the  soil  is  identical 
with  that  for  any  of  the  root  crops 
grown  from  seed,  I.  e.,  deep  plowing, 
deep  and  thorough  disking  and  harrow- 
ing and  enough  floating  to  crush  the 
lumps  and  compact  the  seedbed. 

If  the  crop  is  grown  by  Itself  the  rows 
should  be  2Vj  feet  apart.  Unless  the 
hand  seed  drill  has  a  marker  of  that 
length — and  I  never  saw  one  that  had — 
it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  off  the  rows 
with  a  hand  marker,  making  a  fine, 
shallow  mark.  However,  any  one  pos- 
sessing a  potato  planter  can  make  up 
better  rows  with  that  machine  than 
any  way  that  I  know  of,  and  we  use  that 
method  exclusively  for  all  truck  crops 
sown  with  a  hand  drill  or  where  plants 
are  to  be  transplanted.  It  thoroughly 
mixes  the  fertilizer  with  the  soil,  makes 
a  deep  but  fine  seedbed,  and  by  using 
the  leveling  attachment  on  the  rear  of 
-  the  disk  coverers,  the  surface  is  left  as 
level  and  smooth  as  a  floor.  In  case 
there  are  any  large  stones  or  sods  left 
on  the  surface,  which  would  interfere 
with  the  drill,  a  garden  rake  can  be 
drawn  lengthwise  of  the  row  as  fast  as 
a  man  can  walk,  removing  any  tra.sh 
that  would  cause  trouble. 

This  past  year  our  mangels  were  locat- 
ed between  the  new  asparagus  rows  and 
the  rows  were  prepared  in  this  manner 
at  the  same  time  as  those  for  the  aspara- 


In  this  latitude — northwest  corner  of 
Pennsylvania — for  sowing,  and  last  year 
after  the  rye  cover  crop  was  turned 
under  It  received  two  tons  of  raw  ground 
lime  and  1000  pounds  untreated  phos- 
phate rock  per  acre.  These  were  well 
mixed  with  the  soil  by  disking,  harrow- 
ing and  floating. 

In  making  up  the  rows  300  pounds  per 
acre  of  fertilizer  was  applied  with  the 
potato  planter,  and  the  seed  sown  at  the 
rate  of  5  pounds  per  acre  and  covered 
about  one  inch  deep. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  are  an  Inch  or 


scrapers  or  muck  hoes  adjusted  close 
enough  to  run  right  up  to  the  plants. 
It  Is  advisable  to  follow  at  once  with 
this  tool  fitted  with  the  regular  culti- 
vator teeth  so  that  a  very  little  soil 
will  be  thrown  back  to  the  plants.  These 
two  cultivations  will  end  the  hand  tool 
work,  the  14-tooth  horse  cultivator  do- 
ing perfect  work  until  the  plants  are 
high  enough  to  escape  being  buried  by 
the  regular  5-tooth  culilvator. 

In  the  meantime,  as  soon  as  the  plants 
reach  a  height  of  2  to  4  inches  the 
youngsters,  if  you  have  any.  must  thin 


so  high  the  double  wheel  hand  cultivator   them   out,   leaving  one  every   10  or  12 


inches.  These  young  plants  make  the 
finest  kind  of  greens  for  the  table. 

Deep  cultivation  should  be  the  rule 
until  about  mature,  when  the  *14-tooth 
cultivator  will  form  a  fine  shallow  mulch 
that  will  help  conserve  the  moisture  and 
thereby   increase  the  size  of  the   roots. 

If  the  crop  has  been  grown  on  a  light, 
rich  soil,  the  tops  will  practically  meet 
between  the  rows  an<l  the  roots  will  ex- 
tend from  one  to  two  feet  above  the 
surface,  which  means  one  of  the  easiest 
crops  to   harvest   which   can   be   grown. 

Before  severe  frosts  the  roots  should 
he  pulled,  topped  and  stored  either  In 
<Cotichid«d  OB  pa««  13S)  . 


John  Deere  Syracuse  Plows 

The  Plows  with  Perfect  Rtting  Part* 

SYRACUSE  aharM  fit  paifactly     a«tra  aharM  fo  on 
•aaily.  A  amooth  joint  ia  f omnad  batwoan  ah*r«  and 
moldboard  and  ahara  draw*  up  anufly  to  Its  pUca. 

Ramember  that  Syracusa  caat  aharea  ara  chiliad 
throughout  thair  antira  cutting  adca  and  point. 
Tha  under  aida  of  point  and  cutting  adga  ia  also 
chiliad — of  vital  importanca  in  pre««rvin»  tha  proper 
pitch  and  aztanding  tha  period  of  «iaefulneaa. 

Two  bolta  in  tha  aharo  inataad  of  one  and  there  Is 
a  rib  on  back  of  aharo  that  atrenfthena  ahare  and 
atandard.  Lug  holda  moldboard  and  ahare  cloaely 
toccthar. 

In  addition  John  Deara  Syracuae  Plowa  are  built 
%irith  long  handlea,  which  produce  ateady  running 
qualitiea  and  maka  tha  plow  handla  aaaily. 

Write  us  for  free  literature  on  tha  IMl  aerlea— 
chilled  plows,  left  hand,  that  work  well  in  aandy  and 
gravally  aoila  aa  well  aa  in  loam,  turn  sod  perfectly 
and  hava  aufficient  curratura  to  pulverize  in  atubble 
land. 

Also  the  1878  aeriea,  a  complete  line  of  right  and 
left  hand  caat  beam  chilled  plowa;  the  SOI  aeriea, 
aloplng  landside  chilled  plowa  and  the  Iff  aeriea  hillside 
plowa,  light  weight  and  clean  turning. 


John  Deere  Spreader 

The  Spreader  with  the  Beater  on  the  Axl* 

ONLY  hip  high  to  the  top.     Wheela  out   of  way 
when  loading.     Mounting  the   beater   on    tha 
*  aale  ia  paUnted.     Write  for  Spreader  booklet. 

Three  escluaive  John  Deero  Spreader  featureat 


ni 

(21 
(PI 


Baatar   on    tha    axle — nothing    else    like  it.    (11 

Revolring  Rake — load  moving  back  to  beater 
ravoKea  the  rake.  Draft  actually  leaa.  Even 
spread  certain — no  bunching. 

Ball  Bearing  Eccentric  Apron  Drive — requirea 
no  attention.  Parforma  wondera  in  the 
working  of  tha  apreader. 


(II 
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John  Deere  Corn  Planter 
The  Accurate  ^'Natural  Drop"  Planter 

ACCURATE— becauaa   It  haa  tha  "Natural-Selec- 
tion"   drop — an    improrement    over    all    other 
methoda. 

Kemela  do  not  have  to  be  tipped  on  edge  to  enter 
the  cells.  Surface  of  hopper  bottom  and  openinga 
to  aeed  calla  are  obliqua,  or  aloping.  The  kernela 
BaturaUr  mova  toward  and  fil|  the  cella. 

A  full — variable  drop  planter.  Planta  two,  three 
or  four  kemela  aa  desired— all  you  do  to  change  num- 
ber in  tha  hill  ia  to  move  foot  lever. 

Drilling  diataneea  varied,  and  change  from  hilling 
to  drilling  or  back  to  hilling  made  juat  aa  eaaily. 

All  com  platea  for  thIa  plantar  have  18  cells.  There- 
fore, the  sante  drilling  distances  are  obtained  with  one 
plate  as  can  be  secured  on  other  planters  that  require 
t,  12  and  19  cell  pUtea. 

Tha  gears  ara  alwaya  In  nteah  and  can  be  ahif  ted  at 
any  time  (even  when  in  operation)  to  change  drop  or 
drilling  diataneea. 

Inveetigata  the  John  Deere  tip-over  hoppera.  quick 
detachable  furrow  openera,  underhung  reel  and  diac  • 
marker  without  rope. 


John  Deere  Disc  Harrow 

The  Flexible  Spring  Preaatire  Diac 

MODEL  B — the  only  diac  that  cuta  at  even  depth 
its  entire  width.  It  haa  a  patented  apring 
prasaure  lever.  With  thIa  lever,  preaaure  can  ba 
regulated  at  inner  *nA%  of  ganga  to  cut  out  dead 
f  urrowa  or  diac  ridgaa  without  burying  the  harrow. 

The  Model"B"doea  not  crowd  toward  the  bottom  on 
hillaidaa  or  in  overlapping.  The  ganaa  are  indepen- 
dent of  each  other  and  can  be  given  tha  proper  angle 
to  work  right  under  auch  conditiona. 

Write  for  free  bookUt,  "Bigger  Grope  from  Better 
Seed  Beda.'* 


John  Deere  Two- Way  Plow 

Steel  Frame- Patent  Auto  Foot  Frame-Shift 

HIGHLY  practical  and  convenient  for  working  aoU 
ail  in  one  direction  on  hillsides  or  elsewhere.  Alao 
adapted  for  plowing  irregular  shaped  piacsa  af  land 
or  any  other  kind  of  plowing. 

Auto  foot  frame  ahif t  works  with  groat  asactneaa. 
Slight  foot  pressure  awinga  frame  and  movaa  work- 
ing plow  tha  degree  required.     Patented. 

Automatic  horae  lift — no  work  for  operator.  Each 
plow  independent  of  other — each  haa  own  depth 
regulating  lever  and  lifting  device. 

Write  for  booklet. 


i 
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Write  for  fraa  booklet,  "More  and  Better  Com.** 

John  Deere  Dealers  Everywhere 

Better  Famt  Implements  and  How  to  Use  Them 

nOOK  FREE— 188  page  reference  book— telle  all  about  a  complete  line  of  farm  tmpte- 
D  menta  and  how  to  adJuat  and  uae  many  of  them.  A  practical  encyclopedia  of  farm 
Implementa.  Worth  dollars.  Describes  and  illustrates:  Plovra  for  Light  Trsctors;  Steel 
andChilled  Walking  and  Riding  Plows;  Disc  Plows;  Cultivators;  Spring  Tooth  and  Spike 
Tooth  Harro%ra;  LUter  Plowa  and  Cultivators;  Disc  Harrows;  Alfslfa  and  Beet  Tools; 
Famt  and  Mountain  Wagonsi  Tean«ing  Gears t  Manure  Spreaders;  Inside  Cup  and  Port- 
able Grain  Elevators;  Com  Shellerst  Hay  Loaders,  Stackers^  Sweep  Rskea,  Mowers,  Self- 
Dump  Sulky  and  Side  Delivery  Rakeet  Hay  PrMaea;  Kaflir  Headers;  Grain  Drilla  and 
Seedera;  Grain  Binders;  Com  Binderst  Gaaolina  Engines.  This  book  aent  free  to  every 
one  who  atatea  what  apecial  implemenU  he  ia  intereated  in  and  aaka  for  Package 
No.  X.9> 

John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois 
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Get  the  Right  Pump  First 

It  is  difficult,  without  expert  advice,  for  the  average  person  to 

select  the  proper  pump  for  his  needs,  from  the  several 

hundred  different  types  which  are  made. 

Let   Mr.  Gould   Help  You 

select  the  pump  especially  adapted  to  your  needs. 
He's  head  of  our  Service  Department  and  his  ad- 
vice is  backed  by  our  guarantee  and  65  years  of 
pump-making  experience.   Buy  your  pump  for  a  definite 
purpose  and  for  a  score  or  more  years  of  hard  service. 
We  have  over  3'iO  kinds  of  pumps— hand,  power,  force 
and  lift— for  all  kinds  of  wells,  springs,  cisterns,  etc., 
$3.00  to  $3^0.    Rigidly  tested.    Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you.    If  he  hasn't  them  in  stock  and  will 
not   get   them,   write   direct  to  us  and   let 
Mr.  Gould  tell  you  the  pioper  one  to  use. 


OULDSPUMP' 


are  strong,  durable  and  efficient.  All 
guaranteed.    Plan  now  for  a  better 
watersupplyforyourbarns.house, 
garden,  dairy,  stock,  fire  protec- 
tion, etc.     Our  book,  "Water 
Supply  for  theCountryHome" 
sliows  all    types  used  on 
thefarm.V/riieDept.  D 

TheGouldsMfg.Co. 

Main  Office  &  Works  : 

Seneca  Fxlis,N.Y. 

Branches : 

New  York    B<ston 

Philadelphia 

Pitt.sburKh 

ChicaRO 

HouBton 

Atlanta 
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Buying  the  right  pump  is  really  a  particular  task— just  as  serious  as  buying  a  mower— but  very  often 
neglected.  There  are  as  many  k  inds  and  grades  of  pumps  on  the  market  as  kernels  on  a  com  cob.  Chooca 
carcfuIly.Considerour65  vears'pump-makinKexperience,our72-acrepumpplant, largest  in  the  world,and 
thenctualperformanceof  our  pumps,oftengiving25yearsof  continuous  service.  Send  forourcatalog.and 
get  Mr.GouId's  advice  before  you  select.Catalogexplainsniethodsofinstalling.heightoflift.const  ruction 
of  pumps,  tanks,  etc.— Free.  There  areover400,OOOGould3Reliable  Pumps  in  use.    Buy  "theold  reliable." 


ip  Yotur  Lice  L 


Rather  strong  statement?    Well,  here's  why  we  make  it: 

California  is  a  land  of  out-door  life.     The  mild  climate,  the  tonic  mountain  air 
sea  breezes  And  sunshme  have  brought  thousands  of  the  leisure  class  to  California 
for  the  sake  of  health. 

Isn't  it  even  more  evident  that  an  active  business  life  will  be  prolonged  by  such 
surroimdings?  f         6        j 

You  Can  Farm  Twelve  Months  in  the  Year  ui  California     • 

\ou  need  not  spend  a  large  share  of  your  earnings  to  carry  your  family  and 
your  farrn  animals  through  the  winter's  cold.  Think  what  it  means  to  be  able  to 
plow  during  January— to  only  need  a  light  fire  in  the  house  mornings  and  evenings 
to  take  the  chill  off— and  to  let  your  live  stock  graze  green  fields  all  winter! 

So  It  a :1  amounts  to  this :  A  chance  not  only  to  prolong  your  business  life,  but  to  live 
It  uiider  the  most  favorable  conditions  as  to  health,  money-making  and  money- saving 
.^  r-  V."  '^?"V^*"*^«*°°^'™  hold  of  two  trainloads  of  Eastern  fanners  that  I  personally  escortMl 
theSSv^'*  ^^  **"'®**  "^'^^  **^®  people,  and  experienced  CaUfomia  for 

It  was  not  a  land  selling  trip — it  was  solely  for  investigation. 

They  were  guests  of  the  local  communities,  who  provided  autos  and  guides  for  demonstratins 
the  agncultural  activities  of  each  neighborhood  visited.  "iv/u»vr»nng 

A  Book  of  Pictures 

taken  on  this  trip  is  now  ready  for  distribution.     Let  me  send  you  a  copy.     It  includes  many  views 
oi  just  what  you  have  wanted  to  see.  also  many  interesting  letters. 

Wnte  me  soon.  Let  me  help  you  plan  your  1916  trip.  Reduced  excursion  fares  the  coming 
spnng  and  summer  will  give  you  a  chance  to  see  the  San  Diego  Exposition  and  agricultural  sections 
of  California  at  small  cost.  All-the-year-'round  tourist  fares  also  are  available.  Ask  all  the  questions 
jrou  want,  and  say:     "Send  Farmers' Special  Book." 

C  L.  Seagraves,  General  Colonization  Agent.  Atchison,  Topeka  ff  Santa  Pe  Railway 

UURailway  Exchange,  Chicago,  IIL 


^^^^L«w  P*%**%.  tmkm  no  eh«te««  by  aowfng  damancd 
^^^^k   ^^  loeml  seed  this  jrear.    Make   bi|r  money  bjr 

OATi 


aowintr  our  iruaranteed  Northern 
and  Canu<la  S«e<)  Oatfl.  EIx- 
tra  fine  I'lirt'-Bred  Quality. 
Wonderful  yields.     Be  rars 


•ltd  KPt  our  low  prices,  also  our  valuable  Froflt-Sharinc 
Excluaive  Field  and  ar«««  %—4  ttwld*  with  aamples  jroQ 
want  Pra*.  Addreaa  American  Mutual  Seko  Company. 
Dept     ~^:<i  43rdand  RobeySt..  ChicaKo.  Illiooto. 

The  Farm  You  Want 

Vou  can  easily  Hnd.  where  von  want  It  «ud  at  tlie 
price  you  want  to  pay.  throiig;h  "Stroiit's  Ijit<>Mt  Farm 
BarKalnn."at>li{llliiiitrat«^  catalOKueof  money-mnklng 
farms.  (lrf*«t  variety  in  bIzp  and  price  throiiKhotit  the 
Eant  and  Month,  ocipv  mailed  Irte.  K.  A.  stroiit  Farm 
Agency,  Dept.  18H0.  I4tnd Title  Bldg..  Fhiladelphia.  Pa. 

POTATOES  WANTED 

in  rsr  londM  or  small  lots.Artivedetniind  at  KOi>d  prices 
—  Al(»*>  Applea.  f)nion»,  Hay.  Ponltr\ .  <t(  Wilte  us 
for  market  prices  and  terms.  OtHRW  4k  BBOm 
tSI-9S  M.  rr*at  M..  riilliialrlplila.  K^td.  1844. 


Rock  Bottom 
Roofing  Prices 


r  IPoaitlTaly  greatMt  rooAnc  offar.    B«  wax 
Itp  write  for  the  big  Edwards  RooAng 


I  Bargain  Book  before  yoa  bay  ro^epT«. 
lering,  siding  or  ceiling.    KDWAROS 

l-nolwcoTi  MKO  sirnL  sninolks 

leoat  leM  and  ootlast  S  ordinary  roofs 
I— ootlast  boildins  itaelf— no  painting 
lor  repairs:  rot-  nre-  and  rust-ncooi;  BIHQB 
giMra««t*otf  ItglitMlnc-proon  Bo-   "^Irw' 


»>•   -v'    .-  * , 


duces  inaoranee. 


RtoCkutar 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 


FREE  Roofim  Book^i^ri 

BeoCloater  Steel  8hinBles.V^;rirnp, 
I  Cptrointed,  Standins  Sewn.  Paint- 
ad  or  Xtalvanised  direct  to  yon  at 
I  teak  bottom  factory  prices.    Write 
for  Freigtit  Prepaid  offer;  ktwcst 

■rtrM  aver  mada  oe  wofM'e  b«et  rooAo*. 
IVm  SwnplM  and  HooAne  Itook  N«  IMS 

TMK  COWARDS  Mfg.  Cdu 


"Experience  is  the  best  teacher."     This  Experience  Pool  Is  a  twioe-a  month  Farmers'  Institute  for  the  ex- 
chau«e  of  uractlcal  ideas  by  practical  farmed.     We  want  them  to  give  their  exMrience   m  weU  m  sulJ^i 
topics  for  future  discussion.     We  publish  this  department  so  that  111  ma>Tave  «.eTne"o7  tLrtanK 
pra(!tical  experience  of  others    on  everj- subject  pertaining  to  the  farm     Let  aU  contribute     A  ftalSTn^^^ 
^!L»ni^_":"'  ^  i^ay.  J"':  t^J-e.^'^-st^o^'tribution.  ll.CK,  for  the%econd  llTm  o^nxtio?^lTu^Tc^^h& 

one  side  of  paper 

Articles  on  all 

to  suggest  atiead 

The  Practical  Farmer.  Pnlla.,  Pa. 


Experience  Pool. 


Topic  No.  1192,  April  1.— Have  You  Found 
It  (iood  I'ractice  to  Roll  Your  Meadows?  If 
so,  How  Heavy  a  Roller  do  You  Use?  Give 
Auy  Experience  You  Have  Had  with  Top 
Di-esslng  Timothy  with  P>rtlllzer  in  the 
Spring. 

Tone  No.  119.3,  April  l.'). — Do  You  Plant 
Your  Com  In  Hills  or  In  Rows,  and  How 
Far  Apart?     Give  Your  Reasonw  for  Same. 

Topic  No.  1194,  May  1. — How  do  Vou  Man- 
age a  Balky  Horse? 


Topic  No.  11 91. -What  Uve  Stock  Have 
You  Found  to  be  the  Most  Profitable? 
Tell  Briefly  Your  Method  of  Feeding  and 
Caring  for  it  from  Birth  to  Maturity. 

S.  B.  K.,  Delmont,  Pa. — The  raising 
of  sheep  has,  in  the  past,  been  recog- 
nized as  an  important  branch  of  the 
live  stock  industry.  The  outlook  for  the 
sheep  breeder  is  even  more  promising 
than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  past.  Al- 
though dogs  have  in  many  instances 
caused  the  raising  of  sheep  to  be  un- 
profitable it  must  not  be  inferred  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  money  in  the 
production  of  wool  and  mutton. 

On  account  of  the  high  price  of  wool, 
caused  by  the  European  war,  there  is  a 
t«  ndency  at  the  present  time  to  turn 
toward  the  wool  sheep  rather  than 
toward  mutton  types.  Ewes  should  be 
bred  to  drop  lambs  from  .Tan.  Ist  to 
March  1st,  depending  upon  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  are  to  be  cared 
for.  January  lambs  come  upon  the  mar- 
ket first  and  usually  bring  the  highest 
prices,  while  later  lambs  go  on  pasture 
at  an  earlier  age  and  the  cost  of  feed 
and  care  is  lessened.  All  male  lambs 
should  be  castrated  when  from  two  to 
four  weeks  old,  and  all  lambs  should  be 
docked.  However,  both  operations 
should  not  be  done  at  the  same  time, 
but  with  an  interval  of  at  least  one 
week  between  them. 

Lambs  should  be  given  access  to  some 
palatable  grain  mixture  and  fine  alfalfa 
hay  or  second  crop  clover  when  they 
are  about  two  weeks  old.  The  ewes  and 
lambs  should  be  turned  out  to  pasture 
as  soon  as  the  grass  springs  up  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  will  not  be  injured  too 
severely  by  close  cropping.  The  ewes 
need  not  be  fed  a  concentrated  feed  while 
they  are  on  pasture,  but  the  lambs 
should  have  free  access  to  some  grain 
which  will  tempt  their  appetites.  Oats, 
bran  or  corn  meal  will  do  very  well  for 
this  purpose  and  will  aid  the  growth  and 
early  development  of  the  lamb. 

L^imbs  should  be  weaned  at  about  four 
months  of  age  and  changed  to  fresh 
pasture.  A  grain  feed  should  then  be 
fed  to  supplement  the  pasture.  Nowhere 
does  the  skill  of  the  feeder  show  more 
plainly  than  in  getting  lambs  on  full 
feed  without  getting  one  off  feed.  The 
grain  ration  should  be  increased  very 
slowly  and  several  weeks  should  elapse 
between  placing  the  animals  on  feed  and 
full  feeding.  Corh  meal  and  alfalfa  hay 
make  a  good  feeding  ration.  The  feeding 
I)erIod  need  not  extend  over  a  period  of 
more  than  IjOO  days,  and  the  gains  dur- 
ing that  time  should  be  25  to  30  pounds 
per  head.  By  some  breeders  It  is  thought 
advisable  to  hold  lambs  overwinter  and 
sell  them  as  yearlings.  In  this  section 
we  do  not  deem  It  advisable  to  do  this 
because  the  market  seems  to  demand  fat. 
plump  lambs  weighing  less  than  100 
pounds. 


C.  W.  S.,  Princess  Anne,  Md. — The 
steadily  increasing  popularity  of  the 
mule  for  all  kinds  of  hauling  and  farm 
work  should  be  a  matter  for  serious  con- 
sideration by  the  eastern  farmer.  Why 
should  he  not  raise  some  mules?  Men 
who  use  mules  make  some  strong  claims 
in  their  favor,  among  which  are:  They 
are  hardier  as  colts  and  when  mature, 
than  horses,  less  liable  to  disease;  they 
may  be  put  to  work  younger,  and  over- 
work before  they  are  mature  is  not  so 
likely  to  result  in  permanent  Injury; 
they  will  do  as  much  work  and  as  heavy 
work  as  horses  considerably  heavier; 
they  do  not  require  as  much  feed;  they 
are  longer  lived  than  horses,  therefore 
give  more  years  of  service;  good  mules 
will  ordinarily  sell  higher  than  horses 
where  mules  are'  generally  used:  and 
they   are   more   Intelligent   than    horses 


and  will  not  injure  themselves  by  over- 
eating or  running  against  a  fence  or 
kicking  one  another. 

There  are  many  farmers  who  could 
profitably  raise  one  or  two  mule  colts 
every  year.  For  mule  raising  the  brood 
mare  should  be  of  good  size  and  con- 
formation, for  it  is  the  large  mule  that 
Is  most  profitable.  She  should  have  a 
quiet  disposition,  for  no  one  wants  a 
fiery  mule.  She  should  have  an  abun- 
dance of  milk  so  she  can  give  the  colt  a 
good  start.  She  should  be  given  abun- 
dant exercise  while  carrying  the  colt, 
and  fed  a  properly  balanced  ration  and 
enough  to  keep  her  in  good  flesh  but 
not  fat..  Cowpea  hay  and  ear  corn  will 
do  very  well  if  not  too  much  of  either  is 
given.  One  feed  of  cowpea  hay  per  day, 
if  it  has  much  seed  in  it,  will  probably 
be  enough  of  such  rich  feed.  The  other 
feed  had  better  be  of  non-leguminous 
hay.  The  mare  should  be  worked 
moderately  up  to  the  time  of  foaling, 
then  should  have  two  weeks  rest.  After 
the  foal  is  born  she  should  have  water 
but  no  feed  for  several  hours,  and  then 
very  little.  Her  feed  should  be  gradu- 
ally increased  up  to  the  full  amount.  To 
raise  a  good  colt  the  mare  should  not 
be  worked  hard  while  suckling  the  colt, 
but  should  be  fed  well  on  milk-making 
feeds.  The  colt  should  be  kept  on  pas- 
ture when  it  Is  available,  or  at  any  rate 
should  have  a  lot  for  exercise.  Colts 
are  apt  to  chase  cattle  and  should  there- 
fore be  kept  to  themselves  as  much  as 
possible.  They  should  be  fed  legumi- 
nous hay  of  good  quality  and  a  moderate 
amount  of  grain.  Do  not  expect  a  colt 
to  thrive  on  poor  pasturage  alone. 

In  training  a  colt  never  allow  it  to 
break  away.  If  you  do,  It  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  hold  it  again.  Use  strong  hal- 
ters and  harness  and  have  enough  help 
to  hold  it.  Begin  the  training  early  and 
you  will  find  that  the  mule  is  not  as 
hard  to  train  as  the  horse. 


L.  A.  S.,  Vestal,  N.  Y. — From  my  ex- 
perience with  live  stock  I  consider  the 
hog  the  most  profitable,  and  in  order  to 
grow  good  hogs  and  produce  pork  at  a 
profit  we  must  have  good,  healthy 
stock  to  commence  with,  selected  from 
the  breed  to  suit  the  man  growing 
them,  my  preference  being  the  Chester 
White.  At  farrowing  time  the  sow  is 
given  a  warm,  dry,  roomy  pen  with 
plenty  of  short  or  cut  straw  for  a  bed; 
then  to  prevent  the  sow  from  lying  on 
the  pigs  I  nail  some  cleats  around  the 
inside  of  the  pen  about  a  foot  from  the 
fioor,  then  tack  a  board  to  the  cleats. 
This  gives  the  pigs  a  chance  to  get  back 
under  where  the  sow  cannot  pinch  them. 

After  the  pigs  are  born  I  feed  the 
sow  very  sparingly  for  about  three  days 
then  gradually  increase  the  feed  until 
she  is  getting  all  she  will  eat  up  clean. 
When  the  pigs  are  about  two  weeks  old 
I  fix  a  small  trough  so  the  sow  cannot 
get  to  it,  but  accessible  to  the  pigs  at 
all  times.  In  this  I  put  skim  milk  and 
wheat  middlings  and  In  this  way  the 
pigs  learn  to  eat  before  they  are  taken 
away  from  the  sow.  When  the  pigs 
are  four  weeks  old  I  give  them  a  pen 
by  themselves,  and  skim  milk  to  which 
I  add.  for  the  first  month,  a  handful  of 
calf  meal  for  each  pig  to  be  fed.  taking 
particular  pains  to  see  that  they  get  all 
they  will  eat  up  clean.  The  pigs  are 
kept  on  this  feed  until  about  a  month 
before  slaughtering,  when  they  are  given 
all  the  corn  meal  they  will  eat.  to  finish 
them  off.  This  method  of  feeding,  to- 
gether with  a  sharp  lookout  for  lice, 
good,  clean  pens  and  plenty  of  dry  but 
not  dustry,  straw  for  bedding,  gives  me 
most  excellent  pork.  These  pigs  can 
be  marketed  at  a  profit  any  time  after 
six  months  old,  but  as  I  prefer  to  make 
the  heavier  pork  I  usually  market  them 
at  about  nine  months,  when  they  will 
dress  about  300  pounds  apiece.  In  the 
fall  of  1914  I  dressed  one  that  tipped 
the  scale  at  339  at  nine  months  old. 


Don't  use  dynamite  during  a  thunder 
storm. 

Don't  leave  explosives  in  a  wet  or 
damp  place. 


March  15,  1916. 


How  We  Grow  Mangels 

(Concluded  from  page  133) 

the  cellar  or  burled  in  pits.  We  usually 
pull  and  throw  into  a  windrow  three 
rows  at  a  time,  topping  as  we  pull  thenu 
The  tops,  as  long  as  they  will  keep,  are 
splendid  cow  and  hog  feed.  The  proper 
method,  according  to  theory,  is  to  twist 
the  tops  off,  which  is  supposed  to  pre- 
vent early  deterioration  through  bleed- 
ing. However,  in  practice,  where  the 
mangels  have  attained  ordinary  size, 
this  is  impracticable  and  a  heavy  butch- 
f  er  knife  is  more  satisfactory,  leaving 
two  or  three  inches  of  the  leaf  stalk  on 
the  root  to  attain  th^same  result. 

The  crop  may  be  stored  in  any  cellar 
suitable  for  potatoes  or  stacked  in  long 
piles  on  high  ground  and  covered  with 
corn  stalks  or  straw  upon  which  dirt  Is 
added  as  the  cold  increases  until  about 
a  foot  of  earth  covers  the  pile. 

We  have  grown  both  the  Giant  Half 
Sugar  and  the  Mammoth  Long  Red.  The 
former,  as  the  name  implies,  contains 
a  higher  percentage  of  sugar  and  is  con- 
sidered by  some  as  a  superior  variety 
on  that  account.  b«t  in  recent  years  v/e 
have  grown  the  Mammoth  Long  Red  ex- 
clusively on  account  of  their  size  and 
out-yielding  any  other  variety  that  we 
know  of. 

To  s»m  it  all  up,  any  one  who  can 
"grow  a  satisfactory  crop  of  parsuip-s,  car- 
rots or  any  of  the  long-rooted  vegeta- 
bles will  find  that  the  production  of 
mangels  Is  an  exceptionally  easy  propo- 
sition. The  town  poultryman  who  must 
depend  on  his  garden  plat  for  space  will 
proceed  with  mangel  growing  exactly  as 
he  would  with  beets  for  the  table. 

The  plants,  like  beets,  can  be  started 
in  a  seedbed  and  transplanted,  but  such 
a  course  Is  a  waste  of  time  and  energy 
except  where  but  a  few  are  desired  and 
the  plants  can  be  secured  gratis  from  a 
grower  who  is  thinning  his  field. 

We*  have  been  troubled  only  once  with 
insect  pests,  and  that  year  in  August  a 
swarm  of  black  beetles,  a  variety  I 
never  saw  before,  nor  since,  appeared 
one  day  and  nearly  cleaned  up  the  tops 
before  they  i^re  noticed.  Quick  action 
with  arsenate  of  lead  and  the  sprayer 
put  an  end  to  the  bugs, 

Pennsylvania. 


Monthly  Sales  from  Farms 
-  For  every  $100  worth  of  product  sold 
from  the  farm,  about  $12.60  are  sold  in 
October,  the  month  of  heaviest  total 
sales;  $11.70  In  November,  $10.50  in  De- 
cember and  $10.10  In  September — in  the 
four  months,  $44.90.  Smallest  sales  are 
in  May  and  June,  when  the  amount  in 
each  month  is  $6.10  of  the  year's  $100. 

Sales  of  crops  alone  are  more  con- 
centrated in  the  fall  months;  for  every 
$100  worth  of  crops  sold  in  a  year,  $22.80 
worth  are  sold  in  October.  $19.70  In  No- 
vember and  $10.20  In  September  and 
December,  each;  in  the  four  months, 
$62.90.  Smallest  sales  ($3.10)  are  in 
June. 

Sales  of  live  stock  products  are  fairly 
evenly  distributed  through  the  year.  For 
every  $100  worth-  of  live  stock  products 
sold  In  a  year  $9.60  are  sold  in  June,  the 
highest  proportion  in  any  month,  and 
17.50  in  January,  the  lowest. 

The  estimates  are  based  upon  reports 
made  by  crop  correspondents  of  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  of  their  actual 
sales  in  1914,  modified  when  necessary  to 
make  the  figures  typical  of  sales  in 
recent  years.  More  than  5,000  reports 
were  tabulated.  As  the  correspondents 
are  representative  farmers,  the  averages 
of  their  reports  in  the  United  States 
and  In  the  larger  states  are  probably 
nearly  the  same  as  the  averages  for  all 
the  farmers  in  the  states. 
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I  SEED  OATS— SHEAVES  OF  ^SHADELAND  CLIMAX" 

=  Tliese  attracted  extraordinary  attention  at  recent  San  Francisco  Exposition.       A  "tree"  or 

=  "sprangled"  oats— celebrated    for    their    beauty  and    heavy     yield.      "Shadeland    Climax"    is 

S  extremely  early — resists  rust — has  a  stiff  straw — great  .spreading  heads — large,   white,    heavy 

=  grains — thin  hull — weighs,  undipped,  47  pounds  per  measured  bushel — yields  under  ideal  »-on- 

=  ditions  100  bushels  per  acre.      "Shadeland  Climax"  was   grown  in  the  Shadeland  V.illey  of 

S  North  Oregon — rolling  to  hilly — not  irrigated — famous  for  its  seed  oats  production.    Shadeland 

=  Valley  Seed  Oats,  when  taken  to  .any  other  section  of  the  United  States,  carries  w  ith  it  vitality 

=  and  strength  that  insures  heavy  production. 

S  A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.,  always  on  the  alert  for  big  values  in  farm  seeds,  have  secured 

=  every  bit  of  "Shadeland  Climax"  available  and   brought  them   to  their  l.andisville  warehouse 

S  for  distribution.       With    all  the  oats  grown   Kast  of  the  Mississippi    River    badly    stained — 

=  — musty — sprouted — mow  and  bin  burnt — unfit  to  sow — it  seems  to    be  a    suitable  time  for 

=  farmers  to  get  a  start  with   "Shadeland  Climax." 

S  PRICE.      It    cost    us   over    $500.00,    freight,    per    car    to    bring  "Shadeland     Climax" 

S  from  coast  to  coast,  yet  our  price  is  only  $1.30  per  bushel  of  32  pounds — bags  free — cash  with 

=  order.     No  reduction  for  large  orders.    We  pay  the  freight  on  shipments  of  \Q  bushels  or  more 

=  to  any  station  in  Pa.,. Ohio,  N.  Y.„W.  Va.,  Va.,  Md.,  Del.,  N.    I.,  Conn.,  Mass.,  R.  I. 

5  If  you  don't  think  "Shadeland  Climax"  Oats  the  prettiest  you  ever  saw,  send  it  back 

S  — we'll    do    same  with    your    money  and    pay  round    trip    freight.       If    these  oats  were    not 

=  something  unusual  we  couldn't  afford  to  make  such  an  offer.     If  we  were  not    responsible 

=  this  paper  would  not  accept  this  advertisement. 


Hoffman's  Catalogue 
IS  DIFFERENT 

It  omits  garden  and  f/ovver 
seeds — offers  farm  seeds  on/jr 

—  oats,  potatoes,  clovers, 
timothy,  corn,  spring  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  speltz,  cow  peas 
and  soy  beans.  It  offers  the 
best  strains  of  Alfalfa   Seeds 

—  tells  fully  how  to  grow  U. 
It's  free.  I^sk  for  it  but  don't 
put  off  ordering  "Shadeland 
Climax"  Oats.  Stocks  are 
limited.  That's  why  wt  tell 
all  about  it  in  this  ad. 


E  Address  A.  H.  HOFFMAN.  Inc^  Box  "X",  Landisville.  Lane.  Co.,  Peniuu  1 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiii^ 


John 's .  Corn 


24c.  on  Bowker's 


{^Extract  from  a  Private  Letter) 

"You  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  corn  which  won  in  the  boys' 
club  contests  for  Merrimac  County 
and  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  was 
raised  at  Bear  Hill  Farm  by  John  R. 
McKerley  on  Stockbridge  Manure. 
His  was  the  largest  yield  per  acre,  be- 
tween 75  and  80  bushels  crib-dry 
shelled  corn,  at  the  lowest  cost  per 
bushel,  24^3^,  and  he  had  the  best 
sample  of  eighteen  ears.  Not  bad  for 
a  poor  season  I 

John  tells  me  his  success  was  due 
to  Bowker's  Stockbridge  Manure  and. 
good  seed.'*  _ 

Have  you  ordered  your  Bowker's  yet? 
HfWUlCVl^   FERTILIZER    COMPANY 

OV/WXVJCilV  BOSTON  &  N£W  YORK 


^   THE  RAINY  SEASON    ^ 

P  CONQUERED  BY  'V 

THE  TOWER  SYSTEM  * 
CORN  CULTURE 

Tower  Cultivators  went  into  the  fields 
three    days   earlier  than   the   shovels 
after  a  rain.    Elarlier  maturity  of   the 
corn  was  the  result. 
V.  H.  Peck.  Hull.  III.. writes: 

"We  can  use  surface  cultivators  after  a 
rain  thne  days  sooner  than  a 'Shovel  plow 
and  do  a  better  job." 
H.  L.  Chapman.  Jersejrville,  III.,  writes  : 

"It  was  a  wet  season  —  with  your  two- 
row  Tower  Cultivator;  com  had  only  3 
plowinirs,  but  was  remarkably  clean." 

Adams  Co.  Ayric.  Extension  Ass'n,  De- 
catur. Ind..  reports;  — "Tower  Cultivator 
trreatly  increased  tne  yield  of  com  per 
acre,  even  in  an  extremely  wet  season." 

Spares  All  iCom  Roots 


JieCc 


TW*«  r«rB  B«*ta  wttkta  FH*  lack**  af  tb«  SaHbC*. 

Each  of  the  followinar  extensive  com 
farms  of  Illinois  use  25  to  50  Tower  Culti- 
vators: III.  Canninir  Co.  and  Hoopeston 
Canninir  Co..  both  of  Hoopeston,  III.;  Iro- 
quois Tannine  Co.,  Onarca.  111.;  Blooming- 
ton  Cannini;  Co..  Rloomineton.  III.;  Chenoa 
Canninar  Co..  Chenoa.  111.;  LeRoy  Cannins 
Co.,  Leroy,  III.  —  t>ecause  they  have  preved 
the  best. 

Many  thousands  of  farmers  of  the  coun- 
try use  the  *Tower"  exclusively.  Nearly 
every  irrower  of  Seed  Com  uses  the  Tower 
System  because  it  is  proved  the  best  known. 

Reader,  be  sure  your  Cultivator  this 
season  has  the  name  'TOWEII'*  on  the 
tontnic.    Write  us  for  fr««  literature. 

J.  D.  TOWER  k  SONS  CO. 

88tli  Avenue,       MeidoU,  IDnou. 

(OrifiMi  B«asfactsr«ra  •!  Sarfsct  Cakivston.) 


^JtHsZi-IJallffil*  ^^ 


(r»M 


r.  Have 
MM  of 


•II  hinds.    Adc  tor  mir  lateat  SS-paa*  book 


MiTowiiiK  Alfalfa, ISIHwva  cataloc  siWI  aam 


irrM. 


Wa  can  save  yoa  moaay.   Wrttat 
V9U9MW       Sm  429 


\ 


^r^'v^*'  "  : ^^^  ii^  ■-■* '  '  r-^' 
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Baby  Chicks 
and  Eggs 

S.  C.  White  Legboins.  Younc 
and  B  a  r  r  o  o  HtrulDB.  Fine 
stoolf  and  great  lavore;  none 
better.  Kkkh,  |1.25,  16:  |5.  100. 
ClilekH.  12  dozen,  |12,  100;  deliv- 
ery guaranteed. 


FARM.    EASTON.   PA. 


Sin|(le    Comb    White    Leghorns 

Baby  cbickn,  llO.oo  per  100.  TlatcljlnK  etjKS.  f6.0(i  per  100 

Imperi&l  Pekin  Ducks 

Baby  diiclc8.lilS.oo  |KT  100.  Hatching egKH,|i"'00 per  100. 
Write  for  circular.    Clieaterbruuk    I'arm,  lierwyn.  Pa. 

S.  C.  Reds  and  Black  Minorcas 

winners  and  layerr*.   Kjikb  for  luitriiltK;.  ♦I.tki  |ier  i:, 
Circular    Kree.       KRn    A    RliAC'K    POrirrBY 
YARIM.    BOX.    P.    LAITBYN    fITA.,    PA. 

17  C*  C*  Q,  f  KKRRED    PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  SINGLE 
Cilj  VJlO  ( COMB    RHODE     ISLAND    REDS    AND 

White  Orpingtons.  $2.25  per  30;  f.5.00  per 
100.  BcHt    stritin.      _  Clrculara    free. 

ttannyslde  Poultry  F»rin,    Plltaville,    9ffd. 


Edited  by  F.  V.  L.  TURNER 

All  letters.  Inqiiiriefl  and  r<>qae«ita  in  reference  to  poultry,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Poultry  IkUtor  of  The 
Practical  Farmer,  IMilladelphia.  Pa. 


World's   Greatest   Layers 

♦4.67  net  profit  per  hen.     One  laid  ♦H.(i». 
They  are  Barron  Winnern  vvhirh  I  own.  Wyaudottes, 

l-eghorns.  Huff  Hocks.  Keds. 
MOBBIS  FABM.     B.  4,    Bi>i«l«eport,  Conn. 

50  BUFF  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  OF  MY 

l>e8t  luviui;  ^rain.  25  Danish  White  I.#ghorn  cockerels, 
tine,  large,  vigorous  Wrds.    My  pullets  now  laying  70^. 
No  w  booking  orders  for  eggs  and  Ijaby  chicks. 
KD.  C.  CiI£.BEBT,  T1JK.IjY,  N.  Y. 


BLUE  MOUNTAIN   POULTRY  FARM 

Pure  bred  S.  ('.  Wliite  Orpingtons.  $2.00  per  13  eggs.  S. 
C.  Wiilte  Legliorns.  |1.00  j)er  13  eggs.  Half  price  after 
June  Ist.     James  P.  Achenbach,  R.  1,  Wind  Gap.  Pa. 


BAY    OI.D    CHICKS 

Kocks;     Reds;     Wyandottes;     Leghorns;     Campiuea. 

200  £gg  Htrains. 

flBOO  per  100.  f4..'50  per  2»> 

Ilnrry  H.  Cammlnva,  Warner,  BT.  H. 


We  ship  thousands,  orders  should  now 
be   booked   for  spring  delivery.    An- 
'1  conas'  Ill.CO  hundred,  also  have  other 
varletle8.free  booklet  and  testimonials. 
Prceport  Hntcbery,  Box  16.  Freeport,  Micb. 


Ayr  Barred  Rock  chicks  of  quality.    Large,  vigor- 
ous,    active    chicks   tliat    earlv 


mature  into  healthy,  heavy-laving  stock.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Booklet.   Ben  Ayr  Farm,  Warwick.  N.  Y. 


_r.  White  Leghorns,  8.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Eggs  90  cents 
per  l.'i,  II. .50  per  3o.  $2  75  per  fiO.  fl.oo  |)er  100.  Mottled 
Anconas.  Black  Mlnorcas.Ku'gBfl.fWper  15.  |1. 75  per 30. 
.Catalogue  free.    JOHN  A.  RUTH,  Quakertewn,  Pa. 

I. A . 

rOB  ttALE.  Pairs,  trios,  pens;  all  varieties.  Bocks. 
Reds.  Wyandottes.  Leghorns,  Orpingtons.  Andaluslans. 
Camplnes.  Hnmburgs,  turkeys,  ducks,  and  geese. 
Prices  low.     Ralph  H.  Rabv,  R.  6,  Mlllersburg,  O. 


^fjf /^I^C  K<^'''^'»-  Reds.  I^eghorns.  7  to  12  cents 
^^*  «*>ii*«W«J  each.  Order  now  for  prompt  deli- 
very List  free  HOICK  ll.4TCIIIN«  A 
BBEKOINM  «'0..  Tlt'FIIV.  OHIO. 


S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  KS;? s/iS'vJS 

ting  cooks,  cockerels  ami  |>ens.     I'rices  rea.nonalile. 
CABY'M  FARMN,  TBIMBLK,  OHIO. 


EQ8S  FOR  HATCHING  «:^:  |Jf;?]rs"iJl?^%" 


land 

-    ,...l).lOO. 

HlCitii.^    RR4»N..    XKW   FL.OBE!irCiS,    PA. 


SS  TABIETIEM.  Fine  chickens,  ducks,  turkeys. 
Htock  and  eggs.  Low  prices.  Big  new  illustrated  clr- 
cular  Free.     John  K.  Heatwole,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


S.  C.BROWN  LEGHORNS  25  good  chicks  n; 

H.  M.  MOYRR.     B.  S,     BOVEBTOWN,  PA. 

Mammoth  Bronzk  Tirkky  Tomh  from  a  57  lb.  torn, 
whit<- edgings,  i).  Ply.  Rock  co<>kerelB.  Hawkins  best 
In  type  and  color.    Miss  Susie  Wright,  V'eechdale,  Kv, 


Tmp  Bfeated  single  Comb  White  J.eghorns,  Otiicks, 
Eggs,  Cockerels,  i,  Tom  Barron  strain.  Whitb 
PortTBY  FARM.Tunkbannock.  Pa.     H.  Buck,  Prop. 

MILVEB    NPA9r«£.E»     HA.lf BCBCl    CKLii. 

from  Chicago  and  -St.  Louis.   Winners.     Also  eggs  In  I 
any  number.    1*.  H.  Moon.  B.  5,  Orlemna.  ind.  | 

FINE  BI^VE  R  ABB  ED  Rocks,  Thompson  strain. 
Toulouse  geese,  (iiiinea  pigs.  I.ow  prices.  Mating 
list.      E.  ft.  Sonder,  •ondvrton,  Pn. 


TnpkPV  FflflC  from  large  M.  R.  Narrngansett  W.H. 
mrHCjr  Eiyya  and  B.  Red8»3  .50  \>er  13.  ITep  ild  safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  N.  M.  Caldwbll,,  Jacobel>urg,  O. 

COI^rSIBIAN    WYANOOTTEN-Farm    raised. 

Utility  and  l)eauty  conihlned.  Free  circular.  Pric«'S 
reasonable.  Rali-h  Woodwakd,  Box  IS.Uraf ton. Mass. 


RrPPllpr  °^  White  Wyandottes  and  RiifT  Rocks. 
mx.\,VK.»  c.Mkerels.  pullets  and  stock  for  sale  at 
all  times    C.  W.  BOI<E.IN«.  AMHLAND.  OHIO. 

Rocks,  Wyan..  Leg..  Orp.,  Re«is.  MIn., 
'»  Bnih,.  Ham.,  Hon..  Anc.   15,11:40,12. 
CaUiog.     H.  K.  MOHB.  Qa«h«'rtown.  Pn. 

••  YABIETIFJ*.    Chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkevs. 

fuinenH  and  hares.    .'<tock  and  egijs.     Vnluahle  catalog 
ree.    H.  A.  flondvr   Box  30.  Mellersville,  Pn. 


White  Holland  Turkeys,    white    African    Guineas. 
^..  _  ■        F-ggs  In   season.     Rabbits. 

•llTer  Nnpl^  Fnrm,  Month  Wrw  Berlin. N.Y. 

Excellent  Rnniipr«  Bufrorpingtons, Bnrriieg- 

EiA\.ciicui  BUUIIcrs,  horns.  Htpr*c.  eggs,  cheap. 
B.  «.  FBIMT,  DBYDEX.  W.  Y. 

Pneumonia 

(aiiMO,  Prevention  .Mid  CiirebvPr   Htmr  l.e« 

:;;;;:  Health  Culture  Magazine 

ii  on*  of  tnan.T  interMtinir  fratiim  in  the  March 
iMiM  Ererf  montli  it  in  s  mine  of  r>liiBl>l«  infor- 
mation nn  tiMkltb  topin 

fl  00  a  y«ar:  !.'>  renU  a  nnnibpr. 
Sin  nionthi  "On  trial"  for  2.')  cent« 
Srnd  now       Money  hark  if  m-i  oadaSM 

mtiAth  Caltare.  37f  St  Janes  BI«t..New  Yerk 


Feeding  the  Growing  Flock 

There  is  a  popular  belief  that  what- 
ever will  make  eggs  will  make  bone, 
muscle  and  flesh,  in  poultry.  In  all 
probability  the  belief  is  well  founded. 
However,  whether  there  is  any  founda- 
tion for  the  belief  or  not  the  very  best 
poultry  men  disagree  on  the  advisability 
of  feeding  the  same  ration  for  both  pur- 
poses and  yet,  after  six  weeks  of  age 
the  majority  of  youngsters  raised  in  this 
country  are  fed  a  ration  until  maturity 
very  nearly  identical  with  the  ordinary 
laying  rations  used  later,  so  far  as  food 
values  go.  Up  to  the  point  where  the 
youngsters  are  full  feathered  very  little 
change  of  diet  is  practiced — when  a 
change  for  growth  and  development  is 
necessary  the  change  must  be  carefully 
and  slowjy  made  that  bowel  and  liver 
troubles  will  not  be  encountered.  To 
avoid  troi'ble,  epidemics  of  bowel  trou- 
ble and  heavy  mortality,  mix  the  grow- 
ing ration  in  the  proportions  suggested 
and  each  day  add  a  little  more  of  this 
growing  ration  to  the  chick  ration  until 
the  chick  ration  disappears;  that  is.  if 
5  lbs.  of  chick  ration  are  required  for 
one  day's  feeding,  reduce  the  weight  to 
i%  lbs.,  adding  14  lb.  of  the  growing 
ration,  and  at  this  rate  eveiy  day  until 
there  is  no  chick  ration  in  the  mixture. 
This  method  may  seem  tedious  and  un- 
necessary, but  the  success  attending  this 
system  is  far  greater  than  the  sa\ing  of 
labor  and  the  losses  due  to  quick 
changes.  An  excellent  growing  ration, 
different  in  some  respects  fnftm^  others, 
U  composed  of:  "     , 

Bran    5   lbs. 

Middlings 5  lbs. 

Corn  meal   5  lbs. 

Old   process   oil   meal    ...  14  lb. 

Bone  meal   V^  lb. 

Oyster   shell    meal    V6  ll>. 

Fine   beef  scrap  or   meat 

meal Vs  lb. 

Ground  hulled  oats  or  fine 

oat  meal 1  lb. 

» 

Add  to  this  'i  lb.  powdered  charcoal 
and  1  ounce  Epsom  salts.  When  the 
pullets  are  four  months  old  begin  the 
taking  away  and  adding  to  of  the  laying 
ration  adopted  for  the  egg  sea.son. 

Remember  that  while  the  chick 
thrived  on  coarse  sand  for  grit,  the 
growing  flock  needs  more  substantial 
and  larger  millstones  to  grind  their 
food,  especially  so  because  in  addition 
to  the  mash  in  growing  .season  must  be 
used  cracked  corn,  whole  wheat,  each  5 
lbs.,  whole  hulled  oats,  2^'.  ll>s..  and  >.l. 
lb.  each  of  barley,  buckwheat  and  Kaffir 
corn.  Should  whole  hulled  oats  not  be 
obtainable,  substitute  pin  bead  oats  un- 
til the  pullets  are  three  mouths  old, 
when  whole  oats  can  be  given. 

Free  range  youngsters  will  need  less 
meat  meal  than  conflned  birds,  there- 
fore the  raiser  must  closely  observe  the 
droppings,  particularly  in  the  morning 
in  the  sleeping  quarters.  If  any  decided 
tendency  toward  looseness  is  detected 
the  meat  and  old  process  oil  meal  should 
be  lessened  In  quantity.  Should  the 
looseness  continue  cut  down  about  12*^, 
per  cent,  of  the  quantity  of  bran.  Early 
spring  hatched  birds  may  contract  colds 
and  chicken  pox.  To  guard  against  an 
epidemic  of  either,  use  lime  in  the 
drinking  water,  at  the'  rate  of  a  gill  of 
saturated  lime  solution  to  a  gallon  of 
water  If  that  quantity  is  used  in  one 
vessel.      A    tablespoohful    will    measure 


the  proper  quantity  for  a  quart  drinking 
vessel. 

Growing  mashes  and  growing  grain 
mixtures  are  ready  prepared  by  reliable 
feed  dealers  and  labor  and  expense  can 
often  be  saved  in  their  use.  The  follow- 
ing ration  is  recommended  by  the  Mis- 
souri "Poultry  Experiment  Station  from 
five  weeks  to  maturity: 

Ground   oats 1  part 

Shorts  1  part 

Wheat  bran  1  part 

Corn  meal  . . .  • 1  part 

Beef  scraps    %  part 

Bone  meal ^  part 

Use  this  as  mash  in  hopper,  and  give 
equal  parts  cracked  corn  and  wheat  in 
litter,  all  they  will  clean  up  in  thirty 
minutes,  twice  each  day.  Fresh  water 
and  grit  should  be  before  them  at  all 
times.     Free  range  should  be  provided. 


The  Single  Comb  Black  Minorca 
as  a  Utility  Fowl 

CHA.S.    M.   WKIKERT. 

Many  claims  are  made  for  different 
breeds,  and  no  doubt  what  is  claimed  for 
them  bears  merit.  Ore  good  thing  in 
the  poultry  line  is,  every  individual  can 
choose  whatever  he  or  she  likes  or 
pleases. 

We  often  hear  it  remarked  by  a  breed- 
er of  fancy  or  utility  fowls  that  his  kind 
is  the  best.  I  am  not  going  to  say  that 
of  the  Single  Comb  Black  Minorcas,  be- 
cause there  is  no  such  breed  or  variety 
as  the  best;  all  breeds  are  good;  It  is 
just  according  to  our  liking,  but  remem- 
ber there  are  best  strains  in  all  breeds. 
The  Single  Comb  Black  Minorcas,  you 
all  know,  belong  to  the  Mediterranean 
class  and  are  the  largest  of  the  non- 
sitting  breeds,  being  at  least  about  two 
pounds,  heavier  than  their  nearest  com- 
petitors, and  will  produce  as  many  eggs 
in  a  given  time,  with  t^e  right  care,  as 
their  competitors — the  Leghorns.  At 
the  same  time  the  eggs  will  outweigh 
the  other  breed  by  several  ounces  to  the 
dozen.     Again,   good,   big  eggs   like  the 

'  Minorcas'  do  not  have  to  be  sold  at  the 
same  prices  as  the  other  eggs,  for  their 
large  size  will  readily  command  a  higher 

,  price.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  If 
the  Minorca  breeders  could  have  their 
way  eggs  would  be  sold  by  Jhe  pound 
instead  of  the  dozen. 

I      The  Single  Comb  Black  Minorcas,  in 

I  my  recollection,  have  received  no  boosts 
like  a  great  many  other  breeds,  but  have 
slowly  and  surely  worked  their  way  to 
the  front.  Look  over  your  farm  and 
poultry  journals  and  you  will  find  col- 
umn after  column,  and  page  after  page 
devoted  to  Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Rocks, 
Orpingtons,  etc.,  describing  the  merits 
of  these  breeds,  but  you  will  not  find 
one  single  column  devoted  to  the  merits 
of  the  Minorca.  The  position  the  Single 
Comb  Black  Minorca  holds  today  was 
attained  by  their  own  good  qualities 
and  their  power  to  show  their  owner  a 
nice  profit.  Within  the  last  year  I  have 
been  asked  the  question  a  greet  many 
times:  "Are  the  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas 
a  success?"  To  which  I  must  answer, 
yes.  With  the  proper  care  and  manage- 
ment, properly  housed  and  not  over- 
crowded, the  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  are 
the  layers,  the  layers  are  the  profit  pay- 
ers and  the  profit  payers  are  a  success. 
They  will  lay  from  200  to  250  large, 
snow  white  eggs  In  A  year. ,  Almost  any 

■breed  will  lay  In  the  spring  and  early 


Ideal  Colony  Brooder  I 


The  IDEAL  erntnently'successful  under  all  condi- 
tions of  WEATHER,  CLIMATE  and  TEMPER- 
ATURE broods  without  loss  and  delivers  Three 
PRODUCERS  where  only  One  CHICK  grew  before. 
SPECIFICATIONS:  Heavy  castings,  large  fire- 
pots,  accurate  automatic  regulation,  unlimited 
capacity  and  through  the  POUCH  FEED  enough 
coal  can  he  administered  at  one  time  to  maintain 
a  steady  fire  Twelve  to  Twenty-four  Hours.  Vast- 
ly superior  to  the  magazine  or  self-feed.  Equally 
adapted  for  large  or  small  flocks, 

THK  MARVBLi*  Price  flS.OO 

For  large  or  small  flocks.  Efficient  heater  with 
Automatic  control  of  the  drafts.  Coal  Burning, 
Helf-Regulating  and  adapted  for  large  or  small 
Hocks  of  either  Chicks  or  Ducks. 
Write  for  Booklet  describing  the  Up-to-the-Mtn- 
ute  methods  of  brooding  witli  complete  informa- 
tion al)out  the  IDEAL  and  MARVEL  Hovers. 

Liberty  Stove  Conpany.    100  S.  3rd  St.,  PhlU..  Pa. 
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you  ought  to 
know  about 
Incubators 


Free! 
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lis  new  InctilMtor  Book.  I 
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Fteto— hard.  eoM  faeta— naked, 
onadonwd  facta--faeta  yoa  oasfat 
toknowbefora  yoaapeodapaony 
for  any  kind  of  ao  Incab^tor,  i 
aat  before  j 
■kin.  in  this  i 

It  is  fren-froo  toanyon( 

pecta  to  buy  an  Incubator  aodwaatatopar  •nlvfor  iaewtaWaw. 
not  for  frilla  and  fol-da-rol.     Whao  ro»  aaa  baro  ia  this  book— 

1 60  Cofl  InoutMtor,  SS.42 

backed  br  an  tro«  tlad  narantea  to  bo  ationc.  reliabia  and 
pnctieal.  aiid  voaimntaad  to  hatch  arery  hatcbable  »mm,  and 
whan  roo  eea  oar  ifr»paH  fr*ioM  nfftr  on  Pace  2:  than  «o« 
bacin  to  c^t  an  ida*  of  tha  bed-roei  /act*  about  InenbaCata 

Eiiat  in  thia  bootulf.  ia  additioa  to  acood.  atrooc  auaaaaafti  I 
sber.  yoa  want  extra  labor  ••▼•n.  snd  eonTenianeea.  tUa 
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Ge£FR£E 

[QikkmBodc 

Our  big:,  illus- 
trated, 1916  Year- 
Book— "Profits  In 
Poultry  Keeping" 
—will  help  yoa  maJfc* 
with  fowls. 


iRor«  M«n«y ' 
Tsila  Imw  to  raiM  chicks, 
get  more  eggs  and  make  larger 
_         IKfiAtm  with  Um  work.    Learn  aboot 

C3rpliers-Built  Incubators 
Sold  at  1.0W  Pric«« 

lality  oncqaalled.    Big  hatches  and  m  ouarantM 


■at  protects  you;  baelMd  by  aOvaartufUadtrtkip. 

we  want  you  to  have  a  copy  of  this  great  Gnida 

for  Poultry  Raisers.    Write  for  it  today— fres. 


•TMCa..  •ape    40MrFMA.B.f. 


Days 

Id( 
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Try  It  30 

ToaaaatrrtbaUj 
■ooay  down —nod 

138  SSSJTSiSSSS!  U\\k  $9m 

Botbeovmd  with  valranlaad  Irpa.  Idoo- 
bator  Hot  Watar;  Aooder  Hot  Air;  Tyeoa 
Tbermoaeter.  araiythlna  aatiafaefary  or 
■apay.    Oaali srtaa oa<v M^S.  (10) 

•  Vfm.  UMiTco  rtkCTomcs  eonrairr 

lit  Fi 
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GREIDER'S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

of  pure  Ived  poultry :  70  breed*  illuatratad  and  da* 
■cribed.  manj  In  color.  Perfect  poultrr  fuida— • 
all  facta.  Low  pricaa  on  stock  and  liatrhinc  mggu 
Incol»tor*  and  broodara.  M  yeara  in  hoilaaHk 
Tou  need  thlt  book.  Send  10c  for  it-today. 
B.  H.  ORBIDBa.  Box  M,  Rh.ewa,  Tm 


GET 


AMEIICAN  POULTRT  JOURNAL 

Telia  everythiat  about  tb«  faadnat- 
incaod  profitable  poultry  indutry. 
iMued  monthly;  Ifteesli.  We  want 
yoa  to  know  how  lood  it  b  and  will 

.  •eadittsMSlhaterBSs.   Ordernow.    . 

A.  P.  4.1tM-S4a  SJ>aarbanMMilMC»tlI. 


CTS 


None  Better,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Combination  of  the  best  leghorn  qualities.     Rfcgs  and 
chicks  In  any  qiiHnlllies  at  prU<e«  that  arc  reasonahie. 

<''■»  onr  t.iBT  60-paffe  catalotrne. 

SUMMIT  rOVLTBT^rAMH,  Ml«s«ly.  M4. 


Baby 


Best  Uve  varieties  for 
prulit.  chicks  of  qual- 
ity and  vitality.  White 
and  Barred  Plvmonth  Roclcs.  lUiode  Island  lieds, 
Wyandottes  and  I^eghoms.  You  c-hii  <le|tend  un  Kettiut; 
your  money'r*  worth  (r«»m  us.  llHtchiiik.  eKin.  Booklet 
free.  JOIiN.<iOW  CHICK  llATC^HeRT, 
•     Bwx  1>.  n«rs««k«tavllle.  Hew  Jera 


TMfcSV  ami  l^htekAH  F*^^-    ^    Bronze,  a  Reds, 
■■■"•1  ■"■  W"»w«k»n  Narragansett.   W.    Holland. 
7  brf ^<dtf  rhickens.    If  Interested  jjet  our  prices. 
Y^sTBBx  Ohio  Pol'ltky  Fakm,  Beallsvllie,  Ohio. 

^^'Uir'nK'^  fSJfrto  M.«6  )wr  100;  Barred  Bocks, 
^**^*^'**^*^  White,  brown  and  HufT  LeRiioms 
and  broilers,  safe  delivery  guaranteed,  t'ircular  free. 
M«yat*Be  ll»ieliery.  Box  3S,  BieltaeM,  Pa. 


EGGS 


Black  and  White  Langshan.  Light  Brah- 
mas.  B.  P.  Rocks,  M.  P.  Ducks.  White 
African  T«**'v*i«,  fi.ii   per  1&  prepaid. 
M.  U.  M%  KR«,  fidoM,  VlrslMla. 


15  «gs.  11.00;  40  eggs,  f2  00;  Brahmas.  Rocks.  Reds. 
l«gboms,  Id  White  Orpiuvton  t-ggs,  fl.M.  Catalogue 
me.     m»  «.  BBAI^KB,  Coopenkairv,  Pa. 


Do  Away 
With  the  Truss 

New  Appliance  invented  guaranteed  to 
retain  rupture  comfortably  at  all  times 

Sent  on  Trial 

It  Is  a  nell-known  fact  that  while  great 
Improvements  have  been  made  in  almost 
every  conceivable  thing  to  lessen  the  bur- 
dens of  afflicted  mankind  ever>-where.  and 
to  make  the  sufferer  more  comh>rtable.  the 
undisputed  fact  still  remains  that,  rup- 
tured men  who  aie  not  onlv  disqualified 
for  work,  but  are  also  suiterlne  untold 
misery  and  are  each  moment  in  (liinger  of 
death,  have  been  absolutely  cpmi>el]ed  to 
wear  the  i^me  old,  ungainly,  cumbersome, 
torturous  trusses  that  their  foi-efathers 
used  in  the  Dark  Ages. 

The  pad  or  device  that  is  applied  to  the 
rupture  is  the  all  Important  featiire  of  any 
mechanical  arrangement  foi-  retaining  rup- 
ture. Nearly  all  the  trusses  of  to-day  con- 
sist of  a  pad  of  wood,  hard  rubber,  or  felt 
attached  to  a  band  of  steel  or  cloth  with 
great  pads  on  the  back  which  necessarily 
press  upon  and  often  disease  parts  of  the 
body  that  befoi"e  were  ia  a  perfectly 
healthy   condition. 


*»«J  o 


C  E.  BROOKS.  tlM  Inventor  of  the 
Rupture  Appliance 

The  Brooks  Appliance  Is  fitted  w^ith  an 
ATTOMATIO  AIR-CUSHION  which  fol 
lows  every  movement  of  the  body,  always 
covers  the  ruptured  spot  and  Is  always 
where  it  should  be  to  do  the  most  good. 
The  part  of  the  cushion  which  comes  in 
contact  with  the  skin  Is  soft,  pliable  gum 
rubber.  It  clings  closely,  so  that  Irrita- 
tion and  slipping  Is  impossible,  and  yet  it 
Is  cool  and  comf(»rtable  because  of  the  con- 
^Unt  circulation  of  air  through  It.  It  Is 
Hifliple  of  construction,  so  theie  is  nothing 
to  get  oat  of  order — nothing  that  can 
break. 

We  are  selling  this  Appliance  under  a 
positive  guarantee  of  monev  refunded  If 
not  satisfactory.  We  do  NOT  guarantee  to 
cure  any  moie  than  any  doctor  will  guar- 
•ntee  to  cure  his  patient.  We  IM)  guar- 
antee to  furnish  a  perfect  fitting  Appli- 
ance, one  that  will  give  the  wearer  solid 
comfort  and  retain  the  protniHton  at  all 
times  and   under  all  circumstances. 

The  purchaser  Is  the  sole  Judge  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  Appliance,  and  If  for  any 
reason  whatever  (which  does  not  have  to 
be  furnished  us)  It  Is  returned,  the  price 
paid  will  be  refunded  In  full.  Thus  yon 
see   it   Is   sold  strictly   on   Its   merits. 

This  Appliance  Is  endorsed  and  adopted 
by  thousands  of  physicians,  and  we  can 
furnish  references  and  recommendations 
in  any  county  or  city  in  the  V.  S.  A.  The 
rnlted  States  War  Department  has  pur- 
chased quantities  of  our  Appliances  for 
Hospital  use  during  the  past  eight  years, 
and  this  fact  alone  stan(ls  out  as  greater 
proof  of  Its  efficiency  than  any  argument 
we  could  advance. 

Furtht^  information  rrgartUhn  the  Appli- 
ance, ruiea  for  netf  mratturrmrntH  and  cata- 
logue sent    Free   la   srnUd   rnrclope. 

BROOKS  APPUANCE  CO. 

1722- A  Steto  StrMt  Marshall.  Mich. 


Stop  Using  a  Truss 

BBBaaiHa  Do  away  with  band*  of  8t«el  and 

■|llh  b   /^^^^  Rubber  that  Chafe   and   Pinrb 

F  !■  ^1^^^^^^^^^^^  You  know,  from  your  own  ex- 
I  J^^^^^2fl^^^^^H[^  perience.  the  trui*  a  nierr 
^/^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M  niakc-fbift — a  falie  prop  afaind 

a  collapting  wall — and  in  iindcr- 
mininK  your  health.  STllRrS 
rUPAO-riDS  are  different,  h*- 
ing  Merhanico-Cheiiiieo.  applira- 
tori  made  •ell-adbe«lTe  purposely 
to  preTent  slipping  and  to  hold 
the  dittended  niutclei  >eear«ly  in 

place.     No    atrapa,    bocklae    or 

M|  AMaJa  (prinf*  attached.      Soft  a«  velvet 

pUy^mP  — eaiy   to    apply  —  Inexpensive 

Write  today  for  Trial  Plapa*  *'"1 

M-pac*  book  oa  rwptaa*  abaolutely  FREf:— nothlac  to  pay, 

Jjo^  or   ever.       Hotnlnt  to  be  returned      Ad<ireiis 

Plapao  f.«bomt<Mi<eA  Inc..  Block  ITS.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


summer  when  ecrgs  are  cheap,  but  It 
takes  the  succeesful  hen,  the  hen  that 
lays  the  htrge,  snow-white  eggs,  the  S. 
C.  Black  Minorca,  to  shell  out  the  eggs 
when  they  are  high  in  price.  And  now 
to  the  poultryman  or  woman  whO'Wisbes 
to  raise  some  fine  fowls  I  will  say,  you 
will  make  no  mistake  if  you  choose  the 
Single  Ck>mb  Black  Minorca. 

[This  is  what  one  of  our  readers 
thinks  about  Black  Minorcas.  Let  us 
hear  from  others  about  their  favorite 
breed.— The  Editor.] 


Secret  of  Poultry  Raising 

A  farm  woman  recently  gave  me  the 
secret  of  her  success  with  poultry  by 
saying  that  she  carried  the  key  to  the 
granary  says  one  of  the  farm  advisers  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Before 
she  got  a  key  of  her  own  the  hens  did 
not  pay. 

"If  more  farm  women  had  a  key  to  the 
granary,  more  farm  flocks  would  be 
profitable,"  sajTs  the  farm  adviser.  "Lack 
of  feed  Is  more  responsible  for  poor  lay- 
ing than  all  else.  With  all  the  grain  the 
fowls  can  eat,  twice  a  day,  and  a  box 
with  a  dry  mixture  of  dried  beef  scrap 
or  tankage  and  wheat  bran  in  equal 
parts,  placed  where  the  fowls  tan  always 
help  themselves,  farm  flocks  will  pay  a 
profit  regardless  of  breed  or  variety. 

"Let  the  birds  run  out  every  day  if 
they  care  to  go  out.  Shut  in  one  day 
and  let  out  the  next  Is  bad  practice.  Birds 
soon  learn  to  stay  In,  when  they  should 
be  in,  even  when  the  door  Is  open." 


To  Insure  freedom  from  lice  a  hen 
should  be  dusted  with  a  good  powder 
before  she  is  set  and  at  intervals  of  five 
to  seven  days  thereafter.  An  odd  num^ 
ber  of  eggs,  from  nine  to  fifteen,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  h^n,  will  fit  into 
the  nest  better  than  an  even  number. 


Queries  Answered 

€«ee*ie. — K.  du  P.,  Delaware,  writes:  "I  am 
about  to  purchase  some  geese  for  my  farm 
tind  would  like  to  know  what  Is  the  largest 
variety.  I  am  told  thai  a  cross  between  the 
Kmden  and  the  Toulouse  pro<luces  the  largest 
stock.  Is  this  true?  Any  Information  you 
can  give  me  on  this  subject  I  will  iippreclate." 

We  do  not  know  of  any  great  success 
in  the  crossing  of  Emden  and  Toulouse 
geese.  The  standard  weights  for  ganders 
of  either  of  the  above  varletlet  is  20 
pounds,  geese  18  pounds.  The  Toulouse 
is  the  more  prolific  of  the  two.  Since 
there  is  no  difference  In  weight  and  one 
is  more  prolific  than  the  other  a  cross 
would  not  improve  the  Toulouse  but 
would  lessen  Its  prolificacy. 


Worth  ^Vhile  Suggestions 

The  best  time  to  put  down  eggs  is  in 
the  season  of  low  prices,  usually  April. 
Even  May  eggs,  if  promptly  gathered 
and  put  into  preservatives  at  once,  every 
day,  are  mighty  handy  things  to  have 
around  when  the  hens  have  Joined  the 
railroads  In  an  embargo  on  every 
movable. 

Either  Ike  Walton  or  Josh  Billings 
said:  "The  best  time  to  set  a  hen  is 
when  the  hen  is  ready  to  set."  Not  so 
with  an  Incubator,  though;    now  Is  it? 

If  any  poultryman  has  serious  Inten- 
tions of  voting  against  preparedness, 
preserving  16-cent  eggs  this  spring  and 
selling  them  at  50  cents  next  election 
time  will  not  cut  much  Ice. 

Turning  one  and  a  third  cent  eggs 
Into  four  cent  eggs  beats  growing  two 
stalks  of  alfalfa  where  only  one  grew 
before. 
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GUARANTEED 


THIS  word  now  appears  on  every  new  bag 
of  ALPHA -Cement.  It  means  that  the 
cement  the  bag  contains  was  manufaaured 
under  a  strict  system  of  chemical  tests  and  in- 
spection and  will  more  than  meet  the  United 
States  Government  requirements  and  every 
other  recognized  standard. 


I 


N  Farmers' 

ih.  1  Bulletin  481, 
the  United  States 
Department  of 
Agriculture  says: 


'*  Many  brandt 
of  Portland  cement 
are  on  the  market, 
from  which  the 
farme  r  should 
select  some  well- 
known  make,/n</ir- 
antted  by  tlie  local 
dealer  to  me«t  the 
standard  specifi- 
cations for  cement 
of  tha  United  States 
Government,  to  be 
obtained  from  the 
United  States  liu- 
reau  of  Standards. " 


I 


In  all  ALPH.\  plants  the  chemists  are  su- 
preme. They  make  tests  every  hour,  day  and 
night.  Their  vigilance  insures  correct  propor- 
tioning of  raw  materials,  thorough  burning,  and 
grinding  to  flour-like  fineness.  They  make  it 
impossible  for  cement  hicking  in  binding  power 
to  be  shipped  out.     ^  et 


ALPHA 


THt  CUARANTCED 
PORTLAND 

CEMENT 


fr. 


?;'tf^' 


costs  no  more  than  any  other  good  Portland 
cement.  By  specifying  ALPHA  you  can  make 
sure  that  the  cement  which  is  to  become  the 
very  sinew  of  your  construction  is  of  top- 
notch  qualit} — every  bag  of  it. 

The  ALPHA  dealer  in  your  community  will  be 
glad  to  secure  for  yoa  complete  working  plans  for  a 
concrete  garage,  baro,  poultry  house,  greenliouw, 
small  dam,  dairy  house,  porch  floor,  or  steps.  He  will 
help  you  figure  your  biUa  of  inaterials  and  give  you 
the  80-page  handbook,  "ALPHA  Cement— How  to 
Use  It. "  This  b«X)k  shows  how  to  make  dozens  of 
everlasting  improvements  around  the  farm  and  home. 
If  you  do  not  know  the  ALPHA  dealer,  write  us. 
Address  Dept.  E. 

ALPHA  PORTUND  CEMENT  CO.,  Eastpn,  P^ 

Sal*«  Otn^M:  Jl»«  Tark.  rklto4«J»kta,  ■««»»■.  nttokv(k.  BaiUaw*.  • 


CONCRETE  FOR  PERMANENCE 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

Hill  Colony  Brooder  $30 
Magic  Brooder    .     .     15 

If  you  own  a  poor  brooder  it  \%  your  loss.  When 
buying  a  brooder  select  one  that  will  hold  the  fire 
continuously,  maintain  an  even  temperature  and 
not  leak  gas.     Chicks  v\ill  not  thrive  with  gas. 

Buy  a  brooder  with  a  perfect  grate — one  that 
will  clean  all  the  dead  ashes  out  without  poking 
the  fire  from  the  top.    The  Hill  Colony  and  Magic 
Brooder*  have  no  equal  for  quality  and  efficiency. 
We  guarantee  them.     Will  cheerfully  refund  the  money  after  30  days  trial  if  they  do 
not  do  all  we  claim.      Write  today  for  circulars  describing  same. 

UNITED  BROODER  CO..  <42  Bellevue  Avenue.  TRENTON.  N,  X 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

THAT  ARE  PURE  BRED,  BETTER  HATCHED 
and  From  200-EGG  STRAIN  FLOCKS 


liiK,    Btronjc.    heulthy.    viKorous    chicks    that 
mature   Into  profit-paying  n>cks. 

Why  mot  be  *are  et  rt-multmt     !•«  eaa  b«.    Juat 
K>'i   Hillpot   guallty  Chicks  now. 

IM         M  VI 

Lesksraa    913         #«         §3.35 

Reds  aad  Roeka.  .  915      87.50      94.00 
I   positively  au&rantf«   pur«»-t>re«l   ntock 
and   nafp   arrival    of   rhiokn. 
ILLUaTRATED  CATAI.Od  FRRB 

W.  F.  HILLPOT 

BOX   4       FRE.\CHTO\V5r.   N.   J. 


Will 


Barred  Ply.  Rocks 

"Hoosier  strain**  Eatabliahed   1892 

\Vlnii«»niof  r.:  llrnt  pr)/(>«  at  rhl<-a«o.  <  ini-innati  and 
Inr1lana|)olla  tin-  lant  tlirf>e  v«>ar'<.  am)  matured  Cock- 
erels. 15  Cooks  and  3i«  Pullets  for  sale  at  rf>a»onaMe 
prlit-s.    Sold  00  ai'proval.     Write  me  your  wanta. 

G.  E.  HOOVER, R.  21.  Matthews,  Ind. 


4 


$$$$  !■  PifleMs!  r,*r:y'ro""r 

Market  or  Bm-dlnif  Purpo^e^.  Make] 
Mk  prnNls  witli  uiir  JumUt  PiKeona. 
We  teach   you.      Ijirite.    tree.  Illus 
trated.  In^-truttlve  clrrulars. 
ProvldeiMW  Nquab  Co.,  Dept.  C.  Provldeace,  B.  Mm 


k 


Telb  Why  Chickt  Die 

E.  J.  Rppfer,  poaltrv  expert  of  4.30.1  Reefer 
BIdK-.  Kansas  City.  Mo..  l»  (rlvitif;  away  free 
a  new  boolc  which  tells  of  a  Bimple  home  8olu- 
tlon  that  ntlHca  98  per  cent  of  all  chlclia 
batched  and  cures  white  diarrhopa  over  night. 
All  poult rr  raisers  should  surely  write  for 
this  Taluable  book  free. — Adv. 


TRAP  NESTED  BARRED   ROCKS 

Pulleta  from  heavy  laylriK  strain  at  reasonahle  prti-es. 
Vigorous,  farm  mlsed,  free  raiiKe  stock 

C.  M.  Williams,      Box  324,       Warwick,  N.  Y. 

BABY  /CHICKS  "  ^-  ^'''*«  Leghorns'  flO 
*'**■' *.'^'***^'^'^  per  100,  any  quantity. 
^„?itchlng  ens  from  strone.  healthy  stock. 


r««e  far  ||a|iib|M«  Harron  and  WyrkofT  K(  VWhlta 
C|U(*  IWr  naiBmiH  i^,,„orns.  R  r.  Iteds.  Itiinner 
l>ii.-k«.  Kino  "tiw'k  aii'l  crent  lavrr^.  IN'ssonahle. 
Wriie   Bl«  Bl  51  FARM,  KasfMriaBS.  Peaaa. 


Diy  OM  Ckiekt  Ftr  S«lt  CbMp  "t,\^^ 

per  week.     Better  hatched  than  ever,      timilar  frMb 
Old  llonenty  Hatchery,  I>ept.  F.  New  Wafihinatoo.  Ow 


RUWft.  19.  Sit  4:  •*.    Thorooirhhred  Rocks.  W^. 

andutteff.    Keds,    I  •^irhorns.    Ifamhurrs.  19    varietlea. 


CHICKS 


8  and  lOrentM.  8.  C.  BufT  I^effhnra. 
etc.      Money  hack  for  dead  ones. 

Pamphlet  free. 
JACOB  nciaojt*.  ■•AuarsBTiujt.  Pi. 


Brahmas.  13.  |l: »).  92.     H.  K.  Motor.  C'oopenibarK. 


Fawn  Indian  Runner  ducks.  America's 

ur  1.^  .  ..       .  ^t'^I'liil'tonand  heavy  laying  strain. 

Write  today  for  IntereaiBMC  hooklet  and  prires.  stock 

*rrimm  B.  Ceefc,  M«aa«Tlll«, !«.  T. 


t'aia.'ofcue.  w.  t)rplni(ton«.  Houdans,  Cam  pines.  Li^t 
~     "  ■"  "  "   "         "  loperabarv.  n. 

Siberian  HAREl^.^-rhi^^SlS 

animal,     send  C%  cents  for  hooklet  and   price  llM. 
Mlberlaa  Har«  r*..  Hi       " 


and  esca-     Irrla* 


:rnjlKBB»BHU 

Price    reaaonahte.      Roaaav 

PtreonsTScaralr.  E.  HOLLET.TIaatoaKl.  B.£ 


FM  SAU— Hicm  «RA»B1 
■       «»IA5I    IflABBA. 
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Longer  Wear  for  Everybody 

You  mothers  who  would  lessen  the  disagreeable,  never- 
ending  task  of  darning — here's  the  hosiery  for  you. 
Makes  no  difference  how  hard  Dad  or  Johnny  is  on  his 
hose,  Durable  Durham  Hosiery  will  give  him  more 
wear,  because^it  is  built  to  stand  the  strain. 

We've  made  oui  hosiery  strongest  where  the  wear  is 
hardest  by  heavily  reinforcing  the  toes,  soles  and  heels. 
Durable  Durham  Hosiery  always  keeps  its  shape,  fits 
right  and  comes  in  correct  sizes.  The  deep  elastic  tops 
^e  fastened  to  the  bottoms  to  stay.     The  prices  of 

DURABLE 
DURHAM  HOSIERY 

FOR    MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

are  as  exceptional  as  the  wearing  qualities.  10c,  12§c  and 
15c  is  all  they  cost.  We  can  offer  you  such  hosiery  at  such 
a  price  only  because  of  our  advantaereous  location  here  where 
the  materials  grow.  We  are  also  the  largest  manufacturers 
of  this  class  of  hosiery  in  the  world. 

The  United  States  Government  buys  Du- 
rable Durham  Hosiery  for  the  men  who 
give  socks  hard  wear.  Our  unlimited 
guarantee  is  your  assurance  of  satisfactory 
service  from  Durable  Durham  Hosiery  for 
everybody  in  the  house. 

DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS 
Durham^  North  Carolina 


Hava  th«  dealer 
shtnv  you  our  2Se 
{fetter  grade  hosiery 


'<Bt 


^0»i»tC* 


FREE 


WHto  na  BDoatal  toAmf. 
Let  ua  mall  you  this  bic 
book  of  Um  Tery  latest. 


96  Exquisiie 
Wall  Paper 
Samples 


Write  lor 

Manufacturer's 

Prices 


Book 

mil 


ai>-t<>-datt>  NowYork  style*  in  wall-papfrs 

>  y(»ur  entire  hi - 

Our  remarkably  tow  pricas  nrsln  atSi;  for  a  double  roll. 


have  a«M>n  them,    Heau'ify  your  entire  home  and  do 


tha  moat  baaatifal 
dart  yotir  paper  nntil  joa 

'  '   It  at  ■ 


amalU 


38o  pmpmru  a  bio  room 

Thie  bic  IMW  book  tella  how  yon  can  do  tha 
work  youiaalf  .quickly  and  easily,  makina 
tka  parior.  <iiiunfr  room,  bedrooma  and 
mM  brWrtar.  cEaaruT,  entirely  nrw. 
Don't  miaa  tkaaa  96  oncinal  patterns  wa 
want  to  aand  roa yree.  Writa  poatal  iMW 
-Joataay.  "Sand  Wall  i'a^Book." 


§111  StorM  Bids.,  New  York 


L 


Save  $5 

— fl5  to  $40— ret  unbeat- 
able Quality  —  500  styles 
stoves  and  rangres— cash 
or  easy  payments.  30  days* 
trial,  360   days'    approval 
test.  $100,000  sruar- 
anty.    We  pay 
freight  and  ship 
in  24  hours. 
JUkferoatatoc 
Mo.194 
lalanazoo  Stove  C«. 

IHr«^  Mmmim.  Mich. 


We  also  make 
MailaaMs  Stssi  I 


A  Kcxlcvma/oc> 


%^ 


This  it  the  farm  women'*  own  department — for  them  and  by  them.  It  U  devoted  to  the  dUcusaion  ol 
topics  of  everyday  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practical  Farmer  invites — and 
expects— you  not  only  to  write  your  experiences  on  the  topics  under  discussion,  hut  also  to  propose 
topics  for  future  discussions.  The  best  letter  published  herein  each  issue  will  be  awarded  a  prize  ol 
one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cents.     Address 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Our  Barter  Column 

Thie  ortliimn  ts  for  our  Pulmrrlberti  only— no  R^al 
BMnt<>  Anentn.  DejiUTH  or  Muniifac-tiirets.  Zcfntn  p*r 
wonl:  no  adverttHt-iupnt  lens  than  50  centn. 


flVrry  flollofrem  wanted  on  a  farm  run  tn  promote 

•■•  hliJ  t«'a''lilni{<"  OpportunltlfH  for  lieslth  Rn-kirn 
and  (»tiident»».  No  tiilterciilarH.  wveral  IndiiHtrleB  Htart- 
ed.  Pav  in  proportion  to  aervlct^.  AKilniltiire, 
hrifif-np  and  mfolianirs  taiiKtit.  Owner  left  nanitarliim 
for  farm,  -InfuraM*'."  In  IWK).  Visited  Terry  and  fol- 
lowed his  methods  to  health  and  renewed  nuccens  at 
enKlneerinK.  Often  mentioned  In  "Health  Hints." 
Now  on  farm  HRafn  for  hettor  environment  and  to 
help  others.  Kmerv  Andrews.  Granville  Center, 
BriMlford  <'o..  Pa. 

OI«l  Av«and  |K>ur  lir-althcomr>el  me  to  offer  Forrest 
Home  Farm  for  nale.  R<H'k  bottom  prioe  only  to 
Frosiiectlve  piirchaser.  Will  make  three  Kood  farms, 
will  divide  to  suit  bnyer.  No  axents.  Buy  direct. 
Have  204.  Come  and  see  or  write  for  particulars. 
MARr-i'H  JiiC«l.v.«»^F^en.  Md^ 

Sa«>rine«>  Wale.  247  arros.  munt  sell,  account  age. 
#to«iii  worth  biiildlntcs,  fJOOO  wortb  tlnit>er  wood, 
well  Irulted.  watered,  fences,  two  good  marlceti>:  price. 
f?>wii>  with  personal  flOOO  cash,  tialance  suit.  Box  233, 
Bavona.  NY.      

W«ist«>4lt  Hinitle  man  for  coming  season.  Oraln  and 
>*t<K-k  Farm.  Must  have  Rood  iiaWts.  be  experi- 
enced and  efficient.  Write  stating  price.  Finlay 
Hw»TKR,  Nor  walk.  O. 

Womm  exrhniiK*  Ayrshire*.  Advance  Reglsiry 
Stf>ck  from  n  hen!  estnhllKhed  32  years,  for  Held 
seeds  or  offers.  Correspondence  Invited.  T.  Tkmhle- 
Tox  *  SOI*.  Ulster.  Pa. 

W~~  ill  vxriiative  Dahlia  roots  and  White  Mnscovey 
duck  euRS  for  other  plants,  etc.  Also  75  varieties 
Dahlias  for  si^  Circular.  Man.  Howakd  Hotr 
■ixoKR.  Dentpyild. 

$l«4>#  buvs  mr  40  acre  farm.  R  room  dweninir.      All 
.£.H«I  soil.  (Jood  Water.    Mv  hiishend  Is  l-llnd.  cause 
of  nellluc.   Mary  C.  Kistzinorr.  R.  1,  North  l':ast,  Md. 


Don't  Clean  House 

hy  the  old  fashluned  methods  this  year.  Use  a 
Iteeves  95  Vacuum  Cltiiner  which  will  take  AI.T> 
liie  (tirt  from  carpets,  mattltigs  and  furnltuie  and 
will  clean  the  c«trners  and  under  the  chairs  nnd 
tables  without  the  necessity  of  moving  a  single 
article.     We  guarantee  that 

The  Reeves 
$5  Vacuum  Cleaner 

operated  by  hand  will  do  as  thorough  work  as  an.r 
electric  machine  and  shall  he  glad  to  nend  k  Ileeves 
Cleaner  direct  to  your  door  lor  thirty  days  free 
trial.  Hend  to-day,  for  Interesting  Illustrated. 
Ixwklet. 

THE  REEVES  V.  C.  CO. 

160  Broad  Street  Milford.  Conn. 

Splendid  propoaition  for  agmntt 


LITTLE  WONDER  LIGHTS 


iMiiftf  tht  nriw.UMfyMi  Mmi 

Lights  lor  itores.  schools,  churches, 

tents.showmen.ptc.    Park  »nd  street 

liirhts,   and    Little  Wonder  Hand  I 

iJanterns.     Uittle  Wonderpatented 

gasolinr  lights areBEiaBTllB THAU 

BLtCTRICfTT.  OIEAPKB  nUR  011^ 

Thousands  in  use  everrwhere.WaaScr. 

tml  Sse*»4sMs  sal*  staa^yeers  wUt» 

HcMb  for  every  purpose,  we  waat  sell- 

'lag  distributors  where  w«  are  not  repre- 

Wnte  for  UttU  Wondtr  Oataioifti*  and  JVtess. 

>uara.CO^     if  ■.tMfc.TsrreMaals.larii 


April  1. — Give  Receipt  for  Your  Favorite 
Way  of  I'l-eparlng  Rhubarb.  Tell  IIow 
You  Serve  Aspai-agiis  and  (Jive  Receipt  for 
Any  Dressing  You  May  Use. 

April  I.'). — What  Is  Your  Favorite  LUsh  Made 
with  Rice?     (ilve  Receipt. 

May  1. — Tell  of  Anything  You  do  to  M.-ke 
Wash  Day  Easier, 


All  eontributiona  to  the  Exchange  muat  reach 
as  at  learnt  IS  daym  before  the  date  of  iaaue  in 
which  the  topic  ia  to  be  diacuaaed. 

Tell  in  Detail  How  You  Make  Butter 

Mrs.  H.  R.,  New  Paris,  Pa. — In  mak- 
ing butter  the  first  step  I  take  is  to 
brush  the  cow  off  and  see  that  her  udder 
is  perfectly  clean  before  milking.  After 
the  milking  is  finished,  while  the  milk 
is  yet  warm  I  strain  into  the  separator 
and  separate.  The  separator,  churn, 
milk  pails  and  all  articles  used  in  mak- 
ing butter  I  keep  perfectly  clean  and 
sanitary,  as  cleanliness  is  an  essential 
thing  to  the  making  of  good  butter.  I 
never  run  the  warm  cream  into  the  cold, 
but  let  it  cool  and  then  empty  into  the 
vessel  containing  the  cream. 

I  allow  my  cream  to  stand  until  it 
has  turned  slightly  sour,  when  I  churn 
it  in  a  churn  which  has  been  previously 
scalded  and  then  rinsed  with  cold  water. 
After  I  have  my  butter  churned  I  gather 
it  and  draw  off  the  butter  milk.  I  then 
put  water  about  the  temperature  of  the 
butter  milk  in  the  churn  and  wash  the 
butter.  After  the  butter  has  been  thor- 
oughly washed  I  take  it  from  the  churn 
into  the  bfltter  bowl,  wl  ich  has  been 
scalded  and  then  chilled  with  real  cold 
water.  I  now  work  my  butter  with  a 
woodefl  butter  paddle  which  has  been 
treated  the  same  as  the  butter  bowl. 
After  working  a  while  I  add  two  large 
handfuls  of  salt  to  about  five  or  six 
pounds  of  butter;^  if  it  is  not  salted 
enough  I  add  more  after  the  salt  has 
been  thoroughly  worked  through.  I 
now  work  my  butter  until  the  water  is 
all  worked  out  of  it.  I  never  pat  tlie 
butter  with  the  butter  paddle,  as  pat- 
ting it  breaks  the  little  granules  of 
the  butter.  After  the  butter  is  v;orked 
until  it  is  as  dry  as  it  can  be  made  I 
print  in  pound  prints  and  make  in  small 
rolls,  as  some  of  my  customers  prefer 
the  prints,  while  others  wish  the  rolls. 
I  always  wrap  my  butter  in  waxed  but- 
ter paper,  which  adds  to  the  appearance 
and  also  tends  to  keep  it  from  absorbing 
odors. 


Congenial  work 
at  home  among 
church  people. 
Man  or  woman. 
W  'lays  or  less. 
HMre  time  may  be  iJ^eilT  N)  exper!»n'«e  required. 
InteniMtlooAl  RIblo  Wew.  OnA-  V.  PbUAdelpbla. 


SI20.00  SURE 


Mrs.  L.  H.,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. — Btlt- 
ter  making  on  the  farm  seems  ta  he  a 
lost  art,  judging  from  the  amount  of 
poor  butter  on  the  market.  To  make 
first-class  butter  one  must  follow  sev- 
eral well  defined  rules. 

Our  milk  is  run  through  the  separa- 
tor as  soon  as  milked,  giving  us  perfect- 
ly sweet  cream  which  is  allowed  to  cool 
before  emptying  In  with  the  other 
cream,  which  is  then  thoroughly  stirred. 
The  cream  Is  kept  in  a  comparatively 
cool  place  In  the  winter  and  on  ice  or 
in  running  water  In  summer  to  keep  It 
sweet  until  we  have  enough  for  a 
churning.  Then  it  is  set  near  the  stove 
to  ripen.  In  winter  we  warm  It  to  65 
degrees  and  In  summer  62  degrees  Is 
sufficient.  It  is  then  kept  cool  until  the 
following  day.  when  it  Is  again  warmed 
as  before.  Now  we  are  ready  to  churn. 
First  scald  the  churn  well,  put  In  cream 
and  enough  butter  color  to  make  a 
nice  yellow  color.  We  use  a  barrel  churn 
and  get  butter  in  about  half  an  hour. 
The  butter  milk  is  then  drawn  off  and 
butter  is  washed  until  the  butter  milk 
is  thoroughly  washed  out  of  the  butter. 
We  then  weigh  it  and  salt  It,  using  one 
ounce  of  very  fine  salt  to  a  pound  of 
butter.  It  Is  then  worked  and  packed 
In  5-pound  jars  and  Is  ready  for  our 
customers. 


vored  butter  as  soon  as  the  cows  were 
take^  from  the  pasture  and  stabled  for 
the  winter.  Being  inexperienced  butter 
makers,  we  asked  a  neighbor  what  she 
did  to  secure  good  butter.  She  said: 
"Strain  the  milk  into  the  pans  in  which 
the  cream  is  to  rise,  and  heat  it  to 
about  140  degrees  F.,  or  until  it  begin? 
to  crinkle.  Keep  the  milk  in  a  tern 
perature  of  about  60  degr^^s  while  the 
cream  Is  rising  and  do  not  let  It  stand 
over   36   hours   before   skimming.'' 

We  now  churn  twice  a  week,  and  the 
night  previous  to  churning  the  cream  Is 
placed  on  the  back  of  the  stove  to  sour. 
If  we  feel  that  the  cream  will  not  be 
sufficiently  soured  by  morning  a  cup  ot 
sour  milk  is  added  for  a  starter,  stirring 
th§  cream  frequently  to  insure  even- 
ness of  fermentation.  The  cream  Is 
churned  at  a  temperature  of  about  64 
degrees,  ^the  butter  washed  several  times 
in  water  of  about  the  same  tempera- 
ture, salt  worked  in  thoroughly,  and 
after  standing  a  few  minutes  is  worked 
again   and   is   ready   for  the  table. 

We  like  our  butter  more  highly  salted 
tha^  the  regulation  proportion,  an  ounce 
of  salt  to  the  pound  of  butter,  so  we 
salt  to  our  own  taste.  Since  we  have 
been  following  the  above  instructions 
we  not  only  have  excellent  butter  but 
have  no  bitter  milk  and  cream,  and  the 
cottage  cheese  is  as  good  In  winter  as 
when  the  cows  have  access  to  the  green 
pasture  in  summer. 

Our  experience  has  taught  us  that  it 
Is  ijot  necessary  to  test  the  milk  each 
time  with  a  thermometer,  for  It  is  suffi- 
ciently hot  to  insure  good  butter  when 
it  begins  to  "crinkle."  We  also  had  trou- 
ble with  the  churning  after  the  cows 
were  put  on  dry  feed  for  the  winter,  es- 
pecially when  the  cows  were  nearing 
the  end  of  lactation  period.  Until  we  be 
gan  feeding  mangels,  the  amount  per 
cow  being  one  peck  per  day.  Where  it 
formerly  took  an  hour  or  more  to  churn 
the  time  required  now  is  less  than  2i> 
minutes. 

Miss  R.   E.   B.,  Westfleld,  N.   Y.— In 
making  butter  it  is  important  to  hav 
all    the    utensils    used    perfectly    clear 
and  odorless,  as  cream  will  take  an  odoi 
very    quickly.        We    use   a   centrlfugai 
separator,     the    milk     being     separatcii 
while  it  is  still  warm.     Keep  the  cream 
in  a  cool  place  while  ripening.     In  tli 
summer    the    cellar    Is    the    best    plac' 
Three  or  four  days  In  the  summer  an! 
five   days   In   the  winter   Is  as   long  ;i- 
cream  should   be  kept  before  churninu 
A    tablespoonful    of    salt    added    to    tli' 
cream    during    ripening,    adds    to    tli 
sweetness  of  the  butter.    Stir  the  creai 
often.       Scald    the    churn    with    boilin-: 
water   and   cool   with   cold    water.     P^' 
the  cream  in  the  churn,  add  butter  colter 
if  needed  and  churn.    The  cream  shoul  i 
be  62  degrees  F.  In  summer  and  65  di 
grees    F.    In     winter    to    insure    qui<  < 
churning.     When   the   cream   begins   ti 
form   small    particles,    scrape    the  side 
of  the  churn   with  a  knife  so  that  th'' 
butter  may  form  In  a  large  lump.  Dra\\ 
off  the  butter  milk  and  add  fresh  col'l 
water,  turn  the  churn  a  few  times,  draw 
this  water  off  and  add  more  fresh  water 
This  is  to  clear  the  butter  from  butt(  r 
milk.       Remove    the    butter    to    butt*' 
bowl  which  has  been  previously  scaldetl 
with  boiling  water  and  cooled  with  coM 
water.     Allow  a  scant  teacupful  of  salt 
to  five  pounds  of  butter,  or  one  oun< 
to  a  pound.      Work  the  butter  well  an-i 
drain  off  the  water.  Cover  with  a  granit< 
pan  and  let  stand  from  12  to  24  hours 
Work  again  and  pack  In  jars.     Place  a 
cloth  which  has  been  wet  In  cold  water 
over    the    butter    and    cover    with    salt 
sprinkling  it  even  y  over  the  top,  then 
tie  with  a  neat  paper. 


Mrs.  J.  H.  C,  Town  Line,  N".  Y. — 
This  Is  our  fifth  year  in  New  York  State, 
and  every  winter  until  last  year  we  had 
bitter   milk  and   cream   and   strong   fla- 


J.  W.,  Cordova,  Md.— The  first  Im 
portant  fact  to  keep.  In  mind  In  making 
good  butter  is  keeping  the  milk  ami 
cream  away  from  all  odors,  as  fish  fried 
In  a  room  where  the  odor  can  reach  a 
pan  of  milk  will  teave  the  taste  of  fish 


that  will  be  impossible  to  remove.  We 
use  a  small  cold  water  separator,  as  we 
only  keep  two  cows.  Keep  cream  in 
cool  place  until  you  have  sufficient  for  a 
churning,  then  take  two  teacupfuls  of 
butter  milk,  left  from  a  previous  churn- 
ing (If  In  winter),  stir  In  cream,  set  in 
a  warm  room  and  stir  frequently.  The 
cream  will  sour  in  this  way  without  get- 
ting bitter,  which  Is  a  great  trouble 
wh«i  you  have  only  one  or  two  cows. 
When  butter  Is  churned  take  out  into 
bowl  which  has  been  scalded,  and  cooled 
with  cold  water,  wash  well  and  salt.  I 
use  about  IVj  ounces  of  salt  to  two 
pounds  of  butter.  Some  people  like 
more,  which  is  a  matter  of  taste.  Work 
the  salt  into  the  butter  and  let  stand 
for  half  an  hour  or  until  salt  Is  dissolv- 
ed, then  work  until  all  moisture  Is  re- 
moved. Mold  into  any  desired  shape, 
or  use  patent  print  mold. 


^^  Mrs.  B.  L.,  Snow  Hill,  Md. — As  soon 
as  through  milking,  the  milk  is  run 
through  a  separator  and  cream  set  aside 
to  cool  before  adding  to  other  cream 
in  jar  and  stirred  each  time  fresh  cream 
is  added,  so  it  will  ripen  evenly.  When 
ready  to  churn,  in  winter  I  add  warm 
water  to  bring  cream  up  to  65  on  dairy 


thermometer.  In  summer  cold  water 
to  make  cream  up  to  60,  and  I  find  it 
always  helps  to  add  water  to  separator 
cream,  as  it  Is  so  much  thicker  than 
the  old  way;  It  helps  to  separate  the 
butter  from  the  milk  better.  When 
cream  is  ready  I  add  one  teaspoonful  of 
a  good  coloring  to  about  two  gallons  of 
cream. 

After  butter  has  been  churned  I  wash 
it  through  two  waters,  then  press  and 
work  all  water  out,  then  salt.  I  never 
weigh  or  measure  salt;  I  put  about  two 
or  three  handfuls  to  4  or.  6  pounds  of 
butter;  mix  through  butter  and  set  it 
by  until  next  day,  then  I  mix  and  press 
thoroughly  until  all  water  is  out,  then 
put  in  'Vpound  prints.  I  have  no  trou- 
ble getting  customers;  could  sell  more 
than  I   make. 

Having  heard  of  some  women  cutting 
the  rubber  that  goes  on  the  separator 
bowl  when  It  gets  too  large,  I  will  tell 
how  I  do.  Have  used  a  separator  for 
a  number  of  years  and  never  have  had 
to  buy  a  rubber  yet.  After  washin<;  it 
I  put  it  In  a  bowl  as  big  around  as  the 
rubber  Is,  and  Keep  fresh  water  on  it. 
I  always  wash  separator  after  each 
using;  never  leave  it  unwashed  for  an- 
other  milking  to    be   put   through. 


Oxir  Fashions  and  Patterns 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  be  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  most  practical  styles  for 
ladies,  misses,  and  children,  >ve  have  made  arrangements  to  supply  our  readers  with  perfect- 
fittng,  seam  allowing  patterns  at  the  price  of  10  cerits  each,  postage  prepaid.  Full  directions 
for  making,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each  pattern.  When 
ordering  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  write  your  name  and  address  in  full,  let  us  know  the  number 
and  sise  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  10  cents  for  each  number.     Address  all  orders  to 

FASHION  DEPARTMENT,  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


7606. — Ladies'  waist.  Cut  in  sizes  36 
to  44  inches  bust  measure.  Crepe  de 
chine  or  linen  may  be  used  for  this 
waist. 

7620.— Children's  rompers.  Cut  In 
sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  The  rompers 
close  at  the  back  and  may  have  high  or 
low  neck. 

7588. — Ladies'  corset  cover.  Cut  In 
sizes  34  to  42  Inches  bust  measure.  The 
corset  cover  is  made  without  shoulder 
seams  and  Is  especially  designed  for  em- 
broidered fiouncing. 

7585.— Children's  drees.  Cut  in  sizes 
2,  4  and  6  years.  The  dress  closes  at 
the  front  and  the  separate  bloomers  are 
attached  to  an  underwalst. 

7604.— Girls'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  4.  6, 
8.  10  and  12  years.  The  dress  has  either 
long  or  short  sleeves  and  a  4-gored  skirt. 


7633.— Ladies*  dress.  Cut  in  sizcj  34 
to  42  Inches  bust  measure.  The  dress 
closes  a*  the  front  and  has  a  one-piece 
gathered   skirt. 

7607.— I^adies*  skirt.  Cut  In  ^izes  22 
to  34  Inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt 
has  four  gores  and  closes  at  the  left  side 
of  the  front. 

7621.— Misses'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  14, 
IG.  18  and  20  years.  This  plain  dress 
has  a  3-gored  skirt  with  a  yoke  top. 

7602.— Ladles'  skirt.  Cut  in  sizes  22 
to  34  inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt 
has  four  gores  and  high  or  regulation 
v.aist  line. 

7608.— l-adles*  morning  set.  Cut  in 
sizes  34  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  The 
set  consists  of  a  one-piece  middy,  a  4- 
gored  skirt  and  a  cap. 
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' 2lf  ^V\  T^^  Nation's  Spread  for 
^O^  Griddle  akes  and  Waffles 

FOUR  hours  of  breakfasting  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco-  and  gold- 
en  bro^wa  Karo  being  poured  thick  over  tempting  hot  cakest  every 
minute. 
The  nation's  breakfast— Karo  on  cakes,  waffles,  corn-bread  and  hot  bis- 
cuits- in  many  thousands  of  homes,  day  after  day. 

American  >vomen  have  also  found  out  how  Karo  helps  in  making  delic- 
ious pastries,  puddings,  candy  — and  Jams  and  preserves  that  will  not  crys- 
tallise. Scores  of  welcome  recipes  in  the  /re«Corn  Products  Cook  Book- 
send  for  it. 

It  is  th»  cuatom  novr  manong  thought/ill  houaewivea  to  order  Karo  by  tha 
half  domen  carta. 

SPECIAL  KARO  PREMIUM  OFFER 

Yon  can  get  this  $2.25  Solid  Aluminum  Griddle  for  8S  cents  in  Stamp* 
or  money  order,  provided  you  send  us  at  the  same  time  labels  from  50 
cents  worth  of  Karo. 
We  are  making  this  special  offer  so  that  all 
Karo  users  may    serve  Karo  on  the  most 
deliciously  baked  cakes  that  can  be  made. 
The  Griddle  heats  uniformly  over  entire 
baking   surface     cakes   baked   evenly.       It 
needs   no  greasing.     It  doesn't    rust- and 
it  stays  clean  and  bright  on  both  aides. 

Get  50  cents  worth  of  Karo  from  your  gro> 

cer  at  once— Send  us  the  labels  and  85  cents 

in  stamps  or  money  order  at  once.    Youll 

get  the  griddle  by  parcel  post  prepaid. 

Con  Prodacts  Rcfiug  Co. 
DetL  2»  P.  0.  Bra  If  I 

New  Torfc 


BOUNDS  NET  WEIGHT 
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"'^QRN  PRODUCTS  REHNIHJ^. 


''4'^' 


That's  just  what  Babbitt's 
Pure  Lye  means  to  the  house- 
wife.   Babbitt's  cuts  the  dirt, 
softens   it   so  that   you   can 
rub    it    off    your    pots    and 
pans,  your  sinks,  your  wood- 
work   with    ease.       It    takes 
the  drudgery  out  of 
daily  tasks.  /f^'^^' 

More  than     /^^''^^^l 
that 


^TBlfflfllTf 


BABBITTS 


PURE 
LYE 

IntheNewCanmitktheSiftinMPry-Off'  Top 

is  valuable  for  a  hundred  house- 
hold purposes.     It  keeps  the 
drain  pipes  clean  and  odorless; 
softens  nard    water;   saves  you 
money  in  home-made   soap.    It 
cleanses— purifies—disinfects. 

Babbitt  •  Pur«  Ly*  Is  HIchMt 

In  8tr*nfth,  but  NOT  In  Prlo« 

— lOe  Bv«rywh«r«. 

Send  for  new  booklet  on  lye— "How 
to   Use   It  — How   to  Choose   It." 

B.  T.  BABBin  -  NEW  YOBK 
i  I  i 


''y^vj 


Does  It  Interest  You 

to  know  that  the  "EASY"  Vacuum  Washer  took  the  highest  award  in  its  class  at  the 
Model  Kitchen  Exhibit,  Panama  Exposition  .-  Does  it  interest  you  to  know  that  the 
washboard  is  a  thing  of  the  past  when  you  get  acquainted  with  the  "EASY?"  Write 
us  for  further  information  before  next  washday  comes  around. 

I       DODGE  &  ZUILL,  5097  E  Water  Street,  Syracuic,  N.  Y. 


ibMi.jii,. 


*«Dapple'*  Given  to  Ernest 

Ernest  L.  Heckert,  of  York  County,  Pa.,  saw  our 
advertisement  and  sent  in  his  name.  This  is  the  pony 
"Dapple,"  and  tlie  bu^gjy  and  harness  that  we  gave  him. 
Ernest  is  driving  here  in  the  Memorial  Day  parade. 


**Dolly**  Given  to  George 

George  Edwin  Adams  lives  in  Cayuga  County,  New 
York.  He  sent  in  his  name  and  we  gave  him  "Dolly." 
George  says  "Dolly"  is  a  very  fast  little  horse  and  he  has 
been  offered  $150  for  her. 


"Pert"  Given  to  Geori^ia 

Georgia  Spencer,  of  Warren  County,  Pa.,  was  looking 
through  a  farm  paper  one  day  and  saw  our  free  offer.  She 
sent  her  name  and  we  gave  her  "Pert."  She  says  "Pert"  is 
a8>cute  and  gentle  as  a  kittenand  as  fat  and  nice  as  can  be. 


to  Boys  and  Girls 

Read  about  these  beautiful  Shetland  Ponies  we  have  given  away  to  boys  and  girls,  right  in  your  own 
state  or  near  by.     Besides  these  eight  shown  here,  we  have  given  away  356  others. 

Now,  we  are  going  to  give  away  several  more  Ponies — some  of  the  finest  Shetland  Ponies  we  could 
buy — and  we  want  every  family  that  reads  this  paper  to  have  an  equal  chance.  If  you  are  a  boy  or  girl, 
send  in  your  name,  and  if  you  are  the  father  or  mother  of  a  boy  or  girl  be  sure  to  send  in  your  child's  name. 

Remember,  no  charges  of  any  kind  and  nothing  to  buy.     Just  send  in  your  name. 

Every  Boy  and  Girl  Has  the  Same  dhance  to  Get  a  Free  Pooy 


"••Flfishep'*  Given  to  Oarence 

Het^jiwi  see  Clarence  R.  Morgret,  of  Cambria  County, 
Pa.,-ar>a  his  new  friend  "Flasher.  Last  summor  Clarence 
HMMMtof  our  offers  in  the  paper  and  sent  in  his  name  and 
lye  Save  him  "Flasher."     lie  says  he  has  a  dandy  time. 


••Beppo'*  Given  to  Larue 

Little  Larue  Wertman.  of  Carbon  County,  Pa.,  Is  only 
7  yearsi  old,  but  she  saw  our  free  offer  in  the  paper  and 
sent  in  her  name.  We  gave  her  "Beppo,"  a  beautiful 
black  pony  with  white  feet. 


"Fluffy"  Given  to  Robert 

This  is  Robert  Decker.  Alle- 
gheny Co.,  Pa.  He  is  another  boy 
who  sent  in  his  name  and  received 
"Fluflfy." 


S' 


r'liiUrati— Don't  put   off   this   chance.      Don't   wait.    Por^ntx 
VxIUlOren       ^^^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^„^j  address  in  the  corner    '^^'^^nw 

below,  cut  it  off  and  send  it  to  us.  We  will  then  send  you 
the  beautiful  fr**  Pony  Picture  Book  and  you  will  have  an 
etiual  chance  to  receive  one  of  the  Real  Live  Ponies  that  we  are 
Roing  to  give  away  soon.  You  stand  just  the  same  chance  as 
any  other  child,  and  it  doesn't  cost  you  a  cent.  Get  a  pencil 
and  write  your  name  now. 


Please  show  this  offer  to  your  child  and  send 
in  the  Conpon.  You  will  be  interested  in  the 
free  Pony  Book  we  aend  and  your  child  will  enjoy  it  Im- 
mcnaely  and  profit  by  it.  We  receive  many  letters  Irom  child- 
ren telling  u^  how  they  enjoyed  reading  the  book.  besides, 
your  child  may  win  one  of  the  Shetland  Ponies  we  are  actu* 
ally  rivinf  away  this  season.  Your  child  stands  the  same 
equafchance  as  any  other  child,  no  matter  where  you  live. 


Address  your  letter  to 

The  Farmer's  Wife 
Pony  Club 

6<MWebbBld|. 
Sl.Pail.MiM. 


••Mayflower'*  Given  to  William 

William  is  having  a  great  time  with  "Mayflower"  who 
doesn't  seem  to  mind  the  load  n  the  least.  William  A. 
Barnes  is  his  full  name,  and  lives  in  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 
He  sent  in  his  name  and  we  shipped  "Mayflower"  to  him. 


••Toodles**  Given  to  Durrell 

This  is  little  Durrell  V.  Moyer  of  Lehigh  County.  Pa. 
When  he  saw  our  offer  in  the  paper  he  says  he  got  terribly 
excited  and  sent  in  his  name  right  away.  We  aent  liim 
"Toodles  '  and  this  little  buggy. 


FREE  PONY  COUPON 


THE  FARMER'S  WIFE  PONY  CLUB, 

604  Webb  Bldg.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


Please  send  me  the  fre«  Pony  Picture  Book,  and  enter 
y  name  in  your   Pony   Club  so  I  will  have  the  same 
I  want  one  uf  tlie  Shetland  Ponies  you  are  giving 


my 

chance 

away 


'^ 
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The  Growing  of  Spring  Oats 


SPRING  oats  occupy  a  place  in  the  rotation  on  the 
general  farm  that  does  not  conflict  with  other 
crops.  For  this  reason  oats  are  widely  grown  in  re- 
gions where  they  fail  to  return  as  large  profits  as  the 
other  field  crops  in  the  rotation.  At  the  time  oats 
are  sown  there  is  little  else  to  do,  and  since  they  are 
harvested  after*  the  wheat  and  hay  crops  the  labor 
is  so  distributed  as  to  allow  all  of  the  crops  their 
due  share  of  attention.  The  oats  crop  is  grown  by 
comparatively  simple  methods.  This,  together  with 
the  fact  that  it  is  a{)parently  less  particular  in  the 
kind  of  soil  or  preparation  than  most  crops,  and-  that 
it  does  not  respond  so  quickly  to  fertilizers  as  other 
cereals,  are  reasons*  why  oats  are  grown  by  extensive 
rather  than  intensive  methods. 

Oats  do  best  in  a  rather  humid  climate,  since  more 
water  is  required  to  grow  oats  than  any  other  com- 
mon grain  crop.  Stubble  ground  after  oats  irf  gener- 
ally drier  than  wheat  stubble  when  it  is  plowed, 
which  indicates  the  heavy  requirement  of  the  former 
crop  for  moisture.  The  failure  of  clover  to 
withstand  the  hot  sun  after  the  oats  nurse 
crop  has  been  removed  is  due  to  the  same  cause,  the 
lack  of  moisture. 

In  a  favorable  climate  oats 
do  well  on  all  productive  soils. 
The  fact  that  oats  require 
more  moisture  than  other 
grain  crops  and  often  suffer 
lifrom  lack  of  water  indicates 
that  the  crop  may  be  expect- 
ed to  do  best  on  rather  heavy, 
retentive     soils.       Clay     and 

'clay  loam  soils  are  best  adapt- 
ed to  oats  for  the  above  rea- 
sons. Spring  oats  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  produce  a 
profitable  crop  on  sandy  soils. 
Many  soils  a  little  too  wet  for 
good  corn  growing  produce 
excellent  oats.  This  does  not 
mean  that  a  poorly  drained 
soil  is  better  adapted  to  oats 
than  to  wheat  or  barley.  Very 
rich  soil  is  not  the  best  for 
oats,  as  the  crop  is  likely  to 
lodge  and  fail  to  fill  well. 
Oats  do  not  seem  as  sensitive 

.  to  available  plant  food*  or  to 
careful     soil     preparation     as 

.  does  wheat.  Thus  it  appears 
that  a  fairly  good  crop  of 
oats  can  often  be  grown  on  soil  that  has  refused  to 
produce  good  wheat.  All  cereals  do  well  on  new  or 
virgin  soil,  but  oats  appear  to  produce  fairly  well 
after  wheat  and  barley  begin  to  diminish  in  yield. 
For  example,  in  New  York  State  where  climatic  con- 
ditions are  fairly  favorable  to  oats,  they  are  sown  on 
nearly  any  tillable  land,  while  the  more  fertile  land 
Is  reserved  for  wheat.  A  careful  study  of  the  re- 
quirements of  oats  seems  to  indicate  that  a  favorable 
climate,  namely,  one  with  sulBcient  moisture,  together 
with  a  slow  ripening  season,  is  more  important  for 
high  yield  in  oats  than  the  character  of  the  soil. 

ROTATTOX8  FOR  OAT8. 

Oats  generally  follow  corn  in  the  rotation  of  crops. 
In  the  Northern  and  New  England  States  the  potato 
crop  is  often  followed  by  oats.  In  a  large  part  of  the 
country  where  the  climatic  conditions  are  favorable 
to  oats  a  five-year  rotation  is  planned,  as  follows: 
First  year,  corn;  second  year,  oats;  third  year,  wheat r 
fourth  year,  clover  and  timothy;  fifth  year,  timothy. 
In  this  rotation  the  manure  is  applied  on  the  sod  for 
corn.  If  any  fertilizers  are  used  they  go  on  the  wheat. 
This  plan,  of  course,  is  applicable  to  those  lands  that 


By  A.  E.  GRANTHAM 

Agronomist,  Delaware  Experirrent  Station 

are  in  a  fair  state  of  productiveness.  Where  corn 
and  wheat  are  not  raised,  the  rotation  may  be:  First 
year,  potatoes;  second  year,  oats;  third  year,  grass. 
Generally,  very  satisfactory  yields  of  oats  are  secured 
in  this  rotation,  and  splendid  crops  of  hay. 

PREPARATION*  OF  THE  SEEDBED. 

Far  less  attention  is  paid  to  the  preparation  of  the 
seedbed  for  oats  than  for  wheat  or  corn.  Particularly 
is  this  true  in  the  Middle  West  where  the  loam  soils 
predominate  and  where  the  fertility  is  not  depleted. 
The  state  experiment  stations  in  that  section  have 
shown  that  practically  as  good  results  have  been 
secured  with  oats  when  the  corn  stalk  land  is  pre- 
pared by  disking  as  when  plowed  and  thoroughly 
fitted.  On  the  heavier  soils  in  the  Eastern  States  it 
has  been  found  that  plowing  has  griven  b-Hter  results 
than  disking,  particularly  where  the  soil  is  rather 
thin.  However,  on  soils  in  a  fair  state  of  fertility, 
the  disking  will  probably  give  as  good  results  as 
more  complete  preparation."  Sinca  oats  follow  culti- 


vated crops  like  corn  and  potatoes  the  disking  is  a 
practical  method  of  preparation.       With  the  double- 
action  cutaway  harrow  it  is  possible  to  form  a  seed- 
bed that  has  two  or  three  inches  of  surface  soil,  but 
which  is  firm  below  that  depth.    This  makes  a  highly 
satisfactory  seedbed  for  oats.  Since  oats  require  early 
seeding  it  is  desirable  to  use  those  methods  of  soil 
preparation  that  can  be  done  quickly.    As  a  good  seed- 
bed can  be  made  much  more  quickly  with  the  disk 
harrow  than  with  a  plow  on  land  that  was  in  a  culti- 
vated crop  last  year,  the  saving  in  time  is  an  advan- 
tage.   Two  diskingB  and  one  harrowing  with  a  spike 
toothed  harrow  will  put  clean  land  in  good  shape  for 
sowing  with  the  drill.     Disking  leaves  the  soil  firmer 
beneath   than   can   be   accomplished   by   plowing,   as 
there  is  little  time  for  the  soil  to  settle.     On   foul, 
weedy,  thin  land  It  is  perhaps  better  to  plow  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  weeds  more  effectually.     In  the  more 
northern  states  fall  plowing  is  an  excellent  preparer 
tion  for  oat  seeding. 

FERTILIZERS. 

Where  a  heavy  sod  supplemented  by  a  good  dressing 
of  stable  manure  is  turned  for  com,  or  where  a  highly 


fertilized  crop  of  potatoes  has  been  removed  it  is 
doubtful  whether  fertilizers  can  be  applied  with  much 
profit  to  oats.  As  has  been  stated,  the  corn  belt  states 
do  not  fertilize  the  oats  crop  directly.  It  is  in  the 
Eastern  and  Northern  States  where  fertilizers  for 
oats  seem  to  pay.  On  lands  Tich  in  organic  matter  an 
application  of  200  to  300  pounds  per  acre  of  a  fer- 
tilizer containing  3  per  cent,  nitrogen,  8  per  cent, 
phosphoric  acid  and  5  per  cent,  potash.  Where  the 
soil  is  deficient  in  organic  matter  it  would  be  well 
to  use  as  much  as  4  per  cent,  nitrogen  in  the  fertilizer. 
Most  of  this  should  be  in  a  directly  available  form. 
since  the  oats  crop  has  such  a  short  season  of  growth. 
A  4-6-6  mixture  has  often  l>een  used  to  good  advan- 
tage. This  season  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  pot- 
ash a  moderate  coating  of  stable  manure,  about  5 
tons  per  acre,  might  be  disked  in  with  good  results. 
Fertilizers  are  the  more  Important  In  oats  growing 
where  clover  and  timothy  accompany  the  crop. 

PREPARING   SEED  OATS. 

It  Is  a  common  notion  that  oats  "run  out"  and  that 
it  la  necessary  to  buy  seed  from  a  distance  each  year. 
Where  the  climate  Is  at  all  adapted  to  oats  the  grain 

produced  Is  a  very  satisfac- 
tory source  of  seed,  and  good 
results  will  be  obtained  if  the 
oats  are  carefully  graded.  A 
good  variety  of  oats  may  bo 
grown  for  many  years  if  care 
is  taken  to  keep  It  pure.  The 
seed  should  be  cleaned  and 
graded  each  year.  The  small 
grains,  or  "pin""  oats,  do  not 
produce  as  strong  plants  as 
the  larger  grains.  Yet  th4 
grading  should  not  be  tod 
close,  as  experiments  have 
shown  that  the  very  careful 
EeIe<tIon  of  the  largest  ker- 
nels does  not  Increase  the 
yield  proportionately  to  the 
labor  involved.  Running  the 
oats  through  the  fanning  mill 
once  to  remove  the  chaff,  very 
small  grains  and  weed  seeds 
will  probably  be  ample.  It  is 
very  important  to  remove  all 
inert  matter  such  as  broken 
weed  stems  and  weed  seeds. 

TREATING    OATS     FOR     .SMUT. 

The  loose  smut  of  oats  is  prevalent  wherever  the 
crop  is  grown.  The  spores  of  the  fungus  are  carried 
about  by  the  wind  and  find  lodgment  on  the  grains 
of  sound  oats.  In  this  way  the  smut  spores  are  car- 
ried over  from  one  year  to  another.  The  smut  may 
be  prevented  by  treating  the  seed  oats  with  formalin. 
40  per  cent,  strength.  Use  one  pound  (one  pint  i  of 
formalin  to  40  gallons  of  water.  Spread  out  the  oats 
on  a  fioor  or  a  tight  wagon  box.  Apply  the  formalin 
solution  with  a  sprinkling  pot.  shoveling  over  the 
oats  at  the  same  time  until  all  are  thoroughly  wet. 
Scoop  the  oats  Into  a  pile  and  rover  with  wet  sacks 
for  several  hours.  Time  Is  required  for  the  fumes  of 
the  formalin  to  thoroughly  penetrate  the  smut  spores. 
The  oats  are  now  ready  to  spread  out  to  dry.  Ordi- 
narily it  will  require  one  gallon  of  solution  to  one 
bushel  of  oats.  The  formalin  may  be  purchased  at 
most  d    ig  stores. 

TIME  OF  SEEDING. 

As  climatic  conditions  have  much  influence  on  oats 
production  (especially  are  a  moist  soil  and  cool  weath- 
er required)  it  is  necessary  to  sow  as  early  as  possible 
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Go  Slow  on  Water 

IT  sometimes  seems  a  thankless — and  perhaps  use- 
less— task  to  thwart  the  many  different  endeavors 
to  get  something  for  nothing  from  the  National  Gov- 
ernment by  some  of  the  piratical  interests  which 
permanently  roost  in  Washington  for  no  other  purpose. 

Failures  in  Congress  and  presidential  vetoes,  as 
well  as  opposition  in  the  public  press,  seem  to  have 
no  effect  on  these  predatory  gentlemen  who  are  out 
for  public  plunder  on  a  large  or  small  scale.  And 
they  sometimes  succeed  in  their  plundering  schemes 
after  adverse  action  has  nipped  in  the  bud  some  pretty 
little  scheme,  through  the  assumption  by  the  public 
that  they  have  been  permanently  squelched  by  such 
adverse  action.  These  public  plunderers,  however, 
are  never  squelched,  and  a  knockout  blow  in  Congress, 
or  a  presidential  veto  scarcely  feazes  them.  Like 
Tennyson's  brook,  they  "go  on  forever." 

One  of  the  latest  manifestations  of  this  get-some- 
thing-for-nothing  spirit  .crops  out  in  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  has  secured  a  favorable  start  in  Washing- 
ton. We  refer  to  the  Shields  bill,  which  has  passed 
the  Senate  and  is  now  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
eentatives  for  action.  This  bill  apparently  proposes 
to  give  to  some  corporation,  without  compensation. 
the  use  of  water  power  on  certain  navigable  streams, 
and  without  proper  restrictions  as  to  use.  Bills  very 
Bimilar  were  vetoed  by  President  Roosevelt  and  Presi- 
dent Taft.  The  very  fact  that  only  a  presidential 
veto  on  two  occasions. stood  between  the  people's  in- 
terest and  those  of  corporations,  shows  how  careless 
Congress  is  in  being  ^generous  with  other  people's 
property.  The  fact  that  a  private  corporation  pro- 
poses to  enter  upon  public  and  privately  owned 
'land,  exercising  the  same  rights  in  that  direction  as 
the  Government  itself  possesses,  seems  to  awaken  no 
Interest  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  persons  who  by 
book  or  crook,  slip  Into  a  congressional  seat  at 
Washington. 

The  fact  is  that  a  large  amount  of  valuable  water 
power  has  been  turned  over  to  corporations,  without 
any  adequate  compensation  or  restriction  as  to  the 
vse  of  these  water  powers  or  *the  time  in  which  they 
Should  be  developed  and  made  useful.  While  this  can- 
not now  be  helped,  it  ought  to  serve  as  a  reminder 
that  such  legislation  should  be  "taboo"  In  the  future. 
And  that  no  grant  of  water  power  should  be  made 
hereafter  without  proper  compensation,  security 
for  Its  proper  development  and  use  In  the  interest  of 
the  public,  and  a  time  limit  In  which  such  develop- 
ment should  be  commenced  and  finished. 

No  grant  of  water  power  should  be  made  to  a  per- 
pon  or  corporation  to  be  held  indefinitely  for  future 


development  and  use.  If  its  value  lies  In  the  future, 
it  should  be  conserved  for  the  public,  and  the  public 
have  the  benefit  of  the  Increment  which  time  and  the 
progress  of  the  surrounding  country  bring. 

The  Shields  bill  should  be  killed  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  White  House,  and  public  senti- 
ment should  be  strong  enough  and  Insistent  enough  to 
make  such  future  legislation  impossible. 

This  is  another  national  stable  door  which  ought  to 
be  locked  before  all  the  remainder  of  the  contents  of 
that  particular  stable  are  stolen  or  lost. 


The  Demand  for  Horses 

IT  is  said  that  during  the  past  two  years  this  coun- 
try has  shipped  something  like  700,000  horses  to 
Europe  on  account  of  the  war.  This  would  seem  to 
account  to  a  very  considerable  extent  for  the  in- 
creased price  of  horses,  but  all  interesting  feature 
which  is  not  accounted  for  by  the  European  war,  is 
the  fact  that  draft  horses  are  bringing  very  htgh 
prices,  whereas  a  very  small  number  only  of  that 
type  of  horse  has  been  sent  to  Europe. 

The  State  Breeders  Association  of  Pennsylvania 
has  recently  been  making  some  careful  Investigations 
of  the  horse  situation  In  a  number  of  leading  cities 
and  has  developed  some  interesting  facts.  In  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh  there  are  about  as  many  horses  in  use 
today  as  there  were  ten  years  ago;  In  Boston  the 
association  found  that  the  same  condition  exists,  but 
in  Baltimore  it  was  found  that  there  are  more  horses 
in  use  today  than  there  were  ten  years  ago;  in  New 
York  City  today  there  are  about  114,000  horses  in 
use;  there  are  no  previous  records  with  which  to  com- 
pare this  in  New  York,  but  presumably  the  number 
Is  fully  as  large  as  It  was  ten  years  ago.  In  all  four 
of  the  cities  named,  however,  it  develops  that  there 
Is  a  wide  difference  In  the  class  of  horses  used  today 
as  compared  with  ten  years  ago;  carriage. teams  and 
single  drivers  have  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  dis- 
appeared, but  the  decline  In  the  number  of  horses  of 
these  types  has  fully  and  In  some  cases  more  than 
been  made  up  for  by  the  Increase  In  draft  horses  em- 
ployed. At  the  «ame  time  It  is  evident  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  draft  horses  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  In  business  because  we  find 
that  the  use  of  gasoline  and  electric-driven  trucks  has 
increased  enormously.  Still  we  find  that  the  demand 
for  good  draft  horses  In  practically  every  city  in  the 
country  is  strong  and  the  price  tendency  Is  upward. 

All  of  this  would  suggest  that  while  there  Is  a  good 
market  for  horses,  and  good  money  In  breeding  them, 
the  farmers  should  look  well  to  the  type  of  horses 
they  breed.  While  today  there  is  a  market  for  all 
sorts  of  good  horses,  conditions  will  be  somewhat 
changed  with  the  end  of  the  war  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  preponderance  of  demand  will  be  for  the 
high  grade  farm  and  general  draft  horses,  and  that 
while  prices  will  remain  high  for  pure-bred  horses  of 
this  type,  there  will  be  small  market  for  the  nonde- 
script kind  and  for  some  other  breeds.  Farmers  will 
do  well  to  look  carefully  to  the  character  of  the  sires 
and  to  the  care  given  their  young  sto^k.  Don't  be 
fooled  by  the  fact  that  the  war's  demand  on  this 
country's  stock  of  horses  has  presented  a  market  at 
i^home  for  almost  any  kind  of  a  horse  that  is  left;  by 
jthe  time  the  colts  of  today  have  grown  to  maturity 
the  war  Is  likely  to  be  over  and  then  farmers  will 
.find  that  unless  their  young  horsee  are  of  good  blood 
and  have  been  well  cared  for  there  will  be  small  mar. 
ket  for  them  at  any  price. 


The  War  and  Advancing  Costs 

WE  peace-loving  people  here  in  America  have 
come  to  think  of  the  European  war  as  some- 
thing horrible,  but  something  which  cannot  affect  us 
unless  the  United  States  shall  be  dragged  Into  the 
war.  This  is  a  happy,  peaceful  feeling,  and  is  especial- 
ly comfortable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  farmers 
and  business  men  are  getting  Increased  prices  for 
many  of  our  products  *due  to  the  decreased  produc- 
tion In  European  lands  and  the  special  needs  of  the 
countries  at  war.  A  war  like  the  (me  now  being 
fought  across  the  water,  however,  Is  far-reaching  in 
its  effects — which,  In  fact,  encircle  the  globe,  and  not 
one  of  us  can  remain  untouched  thereby. 

Many  of  us  are  only  Just  beginning  to  understand 
that  while  we  may  be  able  to  get  Increased  prices  for 
our  products  we  have  got  to  pay  Increased  prices 
.(some  of  them  tremendously  increased)  for  the  arti- 
cles we  need  In  our  homes  and  in  the  pursuit  of  our 
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business.  We  who  publish  papers  are  feeling  the 
effects  of  the  war  in  the  scarcity  of  pap«r  and  the 
enormously  increased  prices  of  this  necessary  part  of 
our  business— nor  Is  it  confined  to  paper  alone,  but 
type  metal,  printers'  Ink— In  fact,  everything  that 
goes  into  the  making  of  our  publications  costs  a 
great  deal  more  than  before,  and  Is  hard  to  obtain. 
You  farmers  who  run  automobiles  are  feeling  the  war 
in  the  Increased  price  of  gasoline;  you  are  feeling  it 
in  the  practical  unobtalnability  of  potash  for  fertil- 
izers, and  you  are  going  to  feel  It  in  the  advancing 
prices  of  agricultural  Implements,  home  supplies, 
building  materials,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  everything 
that  enters  Into  your  daily  life. 

The  danger  is  that  when  bur  American  manufactur- 
ers and  merchants  Increase  the  prices  of  their  goods 
to  us  we  are  apt  to  feel  that  we  are  being  imposed 
upon  and  that  these  same  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants are  taking  advantage  of  the  situation  to  make 
enoi-mous  profits  In  their  dealings  with  us.  In  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  this  is  not  so.  These  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  can  no  more  help  the  Increase 
in  prices  on  their  productions  than  can  you.  Due  to 
the  far-reaching  effects  of  the  war,  steel,  Iron,  chemi- 
cals, oil,  leather,  cloth,  dyes,  In  fact,  nearly  every  raw 
product  that  enters  Into  the  manufacture  of  their 
goods  is  costing  more  than  they  have  ever  paid  for  the 
same  materials  before  and  they  must  advance  the 
prices  of  their  finished  goods  in  order  to  keep  their 
business  going.  Prices  are  up  today,  and  they  are 
going  up  still  farther.  Our  advice  is  to  look  ahead 
and  supply  now  every  need  that  you  will  probably 
feel  during  the  coming  spring  and  summer  In  the 
pursuit  of  your  daily  business.  If  prices  are  high  to- 
day they  will  be  higher  still  In  the  coming  weeks  and 
months.  You  can  save  money,  therefore,  by  antici: 
pating  your  needs  and  getting  In  ahead  of  some  of 
the  price  advances. 

Our  Cover 

WE  believe  that  our  readers  will  almost  unanl. 
mously  admire  the  cover  on  this  issue  of  The 
Practical  Farmer  and  will  recognize  In  the  portrait 
thereon  a  noble  and  trusted  friend.  Probably  all  of 
us  have  had  some  unpleasant  experiences  with  dogs, 
but  dogs  are  a  good  deal  like  people — we  have  had 
some  unpleasant  experiences  with  some  people,  too. 
There  are  good  dogs  and  bad  dogs,  just  as  there  are 
good  people  and  bad  people,  and  in  dogs,  as  amongst 
people,  there  is  no  truer  saying  than  that  "Blood 
will  tell."  It  Is  a  fact,  of  course,  that  good  men  have 
grown  from  poor  stock,  but  that  does  not  alter  the 
fact  that  the  chances  are  against  the  person  born  of 
poor  blood  and  that  a  majority  of  children  so  born 
fail  In  their  growth  to  rise  above  their  ancestry;  just 
80  a  mongrel  dog  may  prove  a  good  dog,  as  many  a 
farmer  can  testify  from  his  own  experience,  but  the 
chances  ai%  against  the  mongrel  just  as  they  are  in 
the  human  race.  Pure  blood  in  people  and  dogs  may 
go  wrong,  but  the  chances  are  in  favor  of  the  better 
born  all  the  same. 

Amongst  all  the  breeds  of  dogs,  there  Is  none  better 
fitted  to  the  farmers  purposes  than  the  "collie;"  he 
Is  Intelligent,  companionable,  handy  In  a  host  of  ways 
and  handsome.  He  can  be  taught  to  drive  home  your 
cattle,  tend  your  sheep,  fetch  and  carry,  and  help 
you  in  many  ways  about  the  farm.  He  will  prove  a 
companion  to  you  In  your  lonely  work  out  In  the 
fields  and  he  will  guard  your  home  and  children  when 
they  need  his  attention.  He  will  prove  a  good  friend 
and  a  loyal,  staunch  ally  for  his  whole  lifetime.  No 
farm  is  complete  without  a  good  dog,  and  when  you 
are  buying,  we  recommend  the  "collie,"  and  especial- 
ly the  pure-blooded  "collie;"  he  may  cost  you  a  little 
more  In  the  beginning,  but  good  blood  is  a  good  in- 
vestment every  time,  and  you  will  live  to  appreciate 
this  fact  in  the  good  qualities  and  faithfulness  which 
your  pure-blooded  collie  will  develop.. 
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Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

Bulletin  164,  published  by  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  Amherst,  Mass.,  Is  full 
of.  Interest  to  every  farmer  raising  stock.  Part  1  Is 
on  "Substitutes  for  Milk  in  the  Rearing  of  Dairy 
Calves."  Part  2  Is  on  "The  Cost  of  Rearing  a  Dairy 
•Cow." 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  698,  on  "Dock  Raising." 
Issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  will  be  found  very  helpful  to  all  Inter- 
ested In  the  raising  of  ducks. 


Planting  and  Care  of  the  Apple  Orchard 


By  B.  C.  BRINSER 


Select  a  well  drained  location.  Never 
plant  trees  on  wet,  undrained  land. 
Whether  sloped  to  the  north  or  south 
or  level  makes  little  difference  if  other 
conditions  are  favorable.  Any  ground 
that  .will  grow  good  corn  or  clover  will 
grow  fruit  trees.  Select  and  plant  the 
varieties  you  know  do  well  In  your 
locality.  Plant  new,  untried  varieties 
sparingly  unless  you  can  be  assure:!  they 
do  well  under  conditions  similar  to  your 
own.  If  you  plant  for  home  use  or  local 
sale  plant  enough  varieties  so  you  have 
a  succession  from  early  to  the  latest  of 
good  keeping  varieties.  If  you  plant  for 
commercial  uses  plant  enough  to  attract 
buyers,  and  not  too  many  varieties. 

Spring  planting  Is  the  best  in  the 
North.  In  the  warmer  climate  fall 
planting  may  be  preferred.  Plow  the 
land.  Make  large  holes  with  shovel  and 
hoe,  or  dynamite  (the  writer  prefers 
dynamite)  every  30  to  40  feet,  either  in 
the  square  or  diagonal,  as  suits  your 
fancy.  Plant  in  early  spring.  Buy  your 
trees  from  a  nursery  that  insures  or 
guarantees  varieties  true  to  name.  Use 
only  good,  thrifty  trees.  Good  one-year 
trees  are  the  best.  They  are  cheaper 
and  you  can  form  the  head  at  any  dis- 
tance from  the  ground.  Low  headed 
trees  are  now  considered  •  the  best  by 
many  growers,  for  many  reasons.  Thirty 
Inches  from  the  ground  Is  a  good  dis- 
tance. Always  prevent  the  exposure  of 
the  roots  to  the  air  and  sun  as  much  as 
possible.  Trim  air  mashed  and  bruised 
roots  with  a  sharp  knife  to  sound  v-pod. 
Cut  off  all  the  wood  above  where  you 
want  to  form  the  head.  Make  the  hole 
deeper  and  larger  than  necessary.  Fill 
up  the  hole  w'.th  fine,  good  soil  so  that 
'When  the  tree  is  set  It  will  be  a  little 
deeper  than  It  stood  In  the  nursery. 
Fill  up  with  good,  fine  soil  among  the 
i^oots,  being  sure  there  are  no  air  spaces 
^e^t.  Fill  up -enough  to  cover  all  the 
roots,  leaving  a  cup  around  the  base  of 
the  tree.  Into  which  pour  2  quarts  or 
more  of  water.  When  the  water  has  dis- 
appeared fill  up  full  and  tramp  very 
lightly.  Finish  by  hilling  up  some.  If 
you  can  afford  it,  apply  bone  meal  or 
good  fertilizer  In  the  soil  around  the 
tree.  Planting  this  way.  very  few  trees 
will  fall  to  grow,  no  matter  how  severe 
a  drought  may  follow. 

After  trees  begin  to  grow,  do  not  let 
the  head  form  with  less  than  three 
limbs  or  branches.  Some  prefer  more. 
Rub  off  all  branches  In  excess.  Culti- 
vate frequently  to  kill  weeds  and  In- 
crease the  growth  of  the  tree.  Before 
growth  starts  the  following  spring  cut 
back  the  branches  40  to  70  per  cent,  of 
the  first  summer's  growth.  Watch  the 
growth  and  complete  the  formation  of 
the  head.  The  head  may  be  formed  by 
letting  five  to-  seven  branches  growing, 
evenly  distributed  around  the  tree  In  a 
symmetrical  form.  Rub  off  all  branches 
not  needed.  A  careful  grower  will  see 
bis  orchard  often  and  spare  no  pains 
or  labor  for  the  best  success  of  his  trees. 
Keep  up  constant  cultivation.  Root 
crops  may  be  grown.  If  manure  or 
chemical  fertilizers  are  used  the  trees 
will  get  the  benefit  and  grow  more 
vigorously.  The  cultivation  of  the  crop 
will  also  serve  the  trees  and  the  proceeds 
will  help  to  defray  the  expense  of  grow- 
ing the  trees. 

Spraying  may  not  be  an  actual  neces- 
sity, but  If  done  will  destroy  many  In- 
sects and  secure  better  growth.  Not  much 
pruning  Is  required  for  a  few  years,  ex- 
popt  to  keep  the  leading  branches  back 
to  secure  a  more  evenly  balanced  top. 
Branches  Interfering  with  each  other 
also  need  to  be  removed.     Prevent  all 


injuries  to  trees  while  vorking  in  the 
orchard  with  teams.  If  you  are  troubled 
with  mice  or  rabbits,  protect  your  trees. 
Using  veneers  is  a  cheap  and  successful 
method.  The  more  chemical  manures 
are  used  the  faster  the  trees  grow,  and 
if  properly  pruned  the  earlier  the  trees 
will  bear. 

After  the  trees  bear,  cultivation 
seems  to  be  the  best  method  to  follow, 
although  various  methods  are  advocated. 
The  practice  of  growing  legume  crops 
is  very  beneficial.  For  this  purpose 
crimson  clover  Is  the  best  If  the  location 
U  favorable  to  this  plant.  If  not,  then 
there  are  plenty  others  adapted  to  the 
various  climates  and  soils.  Turn  these 
under  in  the  early  part  of  summer.  Add 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  Repeat 
every  year  or  as  often  as  necessary  to 
keep  the  trees  In  bearing  condition. 

Spraying  fruit  is  now  an  absolute 
necessity.  Spray  for  San  Jose  and  other 
scales  while  trees  are  dormant.  Spray 
for  scab  and  other  fungous  diseases  be- 
fore buds  burst.  Spray  for  the  codling 
moth  when  petals  have  mostly  fallen 
off.  Spray  again  in  several  weeks  to 
aid  in  the  work.  Spray  again  late  in 
July  or  August  for  fungous  diseases 
causing  rot  before  and  after  picking. 
This  treatment  will  give  you  smooth, 
sound,  clean  fruit  of  high  color  and 
flavor.  Use  the  various  spray  materials 
recommended  by  the  proper  authorities. 
Keep  properly  posted.  Love  the  work. 
Spare  no  pains  to  do  your  best.  Thin 
the  frylt  so  the  trees  can  bear  the  load 
and  mature  large  apples. 

Picking  Is  next  In  order.  For  best  re- 
sults make  several  pickings.  In  this 
work  you  cannot  be  too  careful.  The 
old-fashioned  way  of  picking  Into  bags 
Is  ol)solete  and  should  not  be  practiced 
any  longer.  There  are  specially  pre- 
pared bags  made  and  used  extensively. 
The  writer  uses  Iwisketg.  Some  use  bas- 
kets lined  with  canvas  to  prevent  bruis- 
ing of  the  fruit.  The  more  carefully 
apples  are  handled  and  the  sooner  they 
are  stored  the  better.  Cold  storage 
Is  the  best.  Where  this  is  not  practical 
store  where  you  can  keep  the  most  even 
temperature  possible. 

Grading  should  be  done  before  stor- 
ing, as  best  suits  the  market  in  which 
you  expect  to  sell  the  fruit.  If  you  sell 
in  closed  packages  grade  honestly,  so 
the  fruit  averages  the  same  through  the 
package.  The  Pennsylvania  growers 
need  a  law  similar  to  New  York  State, 
which  goes  a  long  way  to  insure  honest 
packing.  Sell  when  apples  are  ready  to 
use.  Don't  sell  winter  apples  early  In 
the  fall  .when  out  of  season,  thereby 
lessening  their  quality,  some  of  which 
do  not  have  any  to  spare. 

Besides  practicing  all  the  foregoing, 
watch  your  trees  consUntly  for  diseases, 
harmful  Insects,  etc.  Remove  all  water 
sprouts  and  unnecessary  wood.  Keep 
your  trees  within  bounds.  Keep  low 
enough  to  easily  reach  the  highest 
points  with  spray  material.  Remove  all 
blighted  parts  when  noticed. 


To  capture  the  markets  of  the  state, 
for  Pennsylvania  fruits,  all  that  Is  need- 
ed Is  closer  attention  to  the  appearance 
of  the  package,  as  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  Is  already  established. 


The  level  of  prices  paid  producers  of 
the  United  States  for  the  principal 
crops  increased  about  8.4  per  cent  dur- 
ing January:  In  the  past  eight  years 
the  price  level  increased  about  3.2  per 
cent,  during  January,  according;  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 
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Write  it  on  the  film — 

at  the  time. 

Make  every  written  record  more  authentic,  accurate,  by  truth  telling 
photographs.  Then,  in  turn,  make  the  photographs  more  valuable  by 
writing  the  date  and  title  on  the  film  at  the  time  of  exposure.  Such  a 
record  becomes  a  permanent  part  of  the  negative,  at  no  extra  cost  for 
film  and  the  making  of  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  seconds  with  an 
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Great  Mail  Order  Catalogs  HaTe  shown  you  how 
to  boy  at  lower  prices  than  you  could  get  in  retail 
stores.  But  this  new  book  of  bargains  shows  how 
to  buy  at  even  lower  prices  than  were  ever  before 
offered  by  mail  I 
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•way  by  the  new  price  information  contained  in  this 
book.  Never  before  was  such  ncompletecyclopcdiaof 
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priced,  as  in  this  new  book.  154 of  its  paces  are  printed 
in  full  natural  colors. 

Don't  Wait— Send  for  this  Bi«  FrM  Book  Now 

This  book  weighs  nearly  four  pounds,  but  we  eladly 
pay  the  postaire  on  it.  Five  immense  buildings— the 
ori^nal  11-story  building:  the  six-story  buildins  added 
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Dibble's 

Seed 

Potatoes 


Northern  Grown  From 
Pedigree  Stock  Seed,  Fre- 
quently Produce  Bumper 
Crops  When  Others 


Dibble's  Russet 

the  best  main  crop  white  potato  yielded  right  here  in  Western  New  York  last  year 
over  300  bushels  per  acre,  where  other  kinds  were  a  failure.  One  of  our  customers 
sold  over  1,200  bushels  from  4  acres  for  $1,320.00,  where  crops  on  adjoining  farms 
using  home  grown  seed  produced  less  than  75  bushels  per  acre. 

This  advertisement  is  written  for  the  benefit  of  those  farmers  who  through  blight 
or  disease  last  year  lost  their  crop  and  must  buy  new  seed  and  Dibble**  Russet  is 
the  kind  to  plant  on  your  farm  if  you  want  to  grow  the  best  potato  you  ever  grew. 

Dibble's  Russet  is  the  best  potato  we  ever  grew  on  the  Dibble  Farms  outyielding 
other  varieties  grown  alongside  around  100  bushels  per  acre.  We  introduced  Dib- 
ble's Russet  four  years  ago  and  have  sold  over  30,000  barrels  direct  to  our  customers 
over  1,000  of  whom  have  written  us — "Russets  were  the  best  variety  we  ever 
grew,"  over  100 — "They  were  blight  and  scab  proof"  and  over  50 — "They  out- 
yielded  other  varieties  grown  alongside  over  two  to  one." 

Dibble's  Russet  grow  a  strong,  magnificent  spreading  vine,  foliage  dark  green 
and  more  blight  resistant  than  any  other  variety  in  cultivation.  The  tubers  are 
round  to  oblong,  netted  skin,  pure  white  flesh  of  the  most  excellent  quality.  One 
of  our  customers  sold  a  car  load  to  a  leading  New  York  Restaurant,  then  a  second 
and  finally  a  third  at  10c.  per  bushel  above  the  highest  New  York  City  prices. 

At  this  writing  we  have  in  store 

10,000  Bushels 

of  choice,  medium  si/ed  tubers  saved  from  fields  that  were 

Absolutely  Free  From  Blight 

and  offer  them  as  follows  as  long  as  stock  lasts. 

$4.00  per  bbl.— lO  bbls.  $37.SO 

If  in  sacks  holding  the  same  quantity,  25c.  less  per  package. 

Do  Not  Pay  "Fancy  Prices'* 
Buy  Direct — Save  Money 

We  also  have  full  stocks  of  Early  Chios,  the  best  extra  early  potato  Irish  Cobbler, 
the  best  pure  white  early  and  a  dozen  more,  early,  intermediate  and  late  and  our 
prices  are  right  as  we  ship  "from  our  Farms  to  Yours." 

We  Are  Headquarters  For  Seed  Potatoes 

Oats,  Corn,  Alfalfa,  Clover  and    Grass   Seed,   Peas,  Vetch,   Rape,  etc.,   northern 
grown  for  northern  Farmers,  hardy,  acclimated  and  full  of  vigor. 


Dibble's   Farm  Seed   Catalog 

the  leadin*    •trictly   Farm  Seed    Book    of  the  year  (ive*    •   full    description  of  Dibble'* 
Ru«>et.  over  a  icore  of  photo  encravincs  and  a  hundred  tettimoniaU  provinc  conclusive 
ly  that  DIBBLE'S  SEEDS  are  alfwe  claim  and    MORE.      DIBBLE'S    CATALOG.    DIB- 
BLK'S  NEW   BOOK  ON   ALFALFA  CULTURE  and    12  SAMPLE   PACKAGES  OF 
DIBBLE'S  FARM  S£EDS  FOR  TESTING  FREE.     Ask  for  yours  now. 


Address  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower 

Box  El,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Nearly  2,000  acrea  in  the  DibbU  Farm* 


A  Crop  Worth  Harvesting 


AH  artlcl^H  for.  or  queetionb  relatiDg  to  this  department  eboiild  be  addremed  "The  Oardeo,' 
Parmer,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

EdiUd  by  W.  F.  MASSEY 


Tbe  Practical 


Elarly  Spring  Garden  Notes 

D'own  here  in  the  sunny  southeastern 
corner  of  Maryland,  the  latter  half  of 
March  and  the  first  of  April  gives  us  a 
chance  to  do  a  little  more  in  the  open 
garden  thaii  our  friends  northward.  We 
can  usually  get  our  earliest  corn  plant- 
ed, though  often  after  it  is  up  I  have 
to  get  out  early  in  the  morning  with 
the  hose  and  cold  water  and  wash  the 
hoar  frost  off  it.  I  have  often  done 
this  and  never  lost  a  plant. 

But  for  this  earliest  planting  f  use 
the  Norfolk  Market  corn,  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  old  Adams  Early,  for 
sugar  corn  planted  so  early  is  apt  to  rot 
in  the  ground,  and  I  plant  the  early 
sugar  corn  in  April.  Our  friends  north 
have  the  advantage  of  us  in  this,  for 
the  extra  early  varieties  of  sweet  corn 
do  not  do  well  here,  though  we  always 
plant  a  little  for  an  early  bite  after  the 
Norfolk  com.  This  Norfolk  Market  corn 
is  really  a  very  early  Dent,  and  would 
make  an  excellent  field  corn  in  the  North 
where  the  season  is  short. 

The  early  beets  should  now  be 
planted  in  all  parts  of  our  range. 
Mine  have  been  sown  some  time.  I  find 
that  when  we  get  the  early  beets  in  the 
rough  leaf  before  being  caught  by  frost, 
they  will  then  stand  a  good  deal  of*  frost. 

Those  growing  early  beets  for  market 
will,  of  course,  plant  the  Egyptian  or 
the  Eclipse,  as  both  are  early  and  have 
nice  tops  for  bunchrnp'.  For  home  use 
I  prefer  the  old  sweet  Early  Bassano, 
though  it'  is  light  in  color  and  has  too 
big  a  top  for  bunching.  Its  quality  is 
the  best. 

Down  here  the  early  Irish  potato 
crop  is  in  the  ground,  and  by  this  time 
is  above  ground  in  the  lower  end  of  this 
peninsula.  'Bhe  chances  are  that  this 
year  the  truckers  will  recoup  their 
losses  on  last  year's  crop.  A  year  ago  I 
did  all  in  my  power  to  warn  the  south- 
ern growers  not  to  plant  heavily  of 
Irish  potatoes,  for  the  northern  markets 
were  overloaded  with  old  potatoes  and 
the  prospect  was  bad.  I  have  had  many 
letterg  this  winter  from  growers?  saying 
that  they  would  have  saved  money  Joy 
taking  my  advice. 

About  the  last  of  March  or  early  April 
Frisk  a  row  or  two  of  string  beans.,^ow- 
Ing  the  Black  Valentine.  This  is  not 
the  highest  quality,  but  stands  more  cold 
than  any  bean  I  know  or  ,  Then  after 
they  are  up.  and  frost  threatens,  I  take 
my  little  garden  plow  and  throw  a  fur- 
row over  them  and  uncover  after  the 
cold  passes,  and  I  have  saved  them  In 
this  way. 

Tomato  plants  that  were  started  early 
in  the  greenhouse  or  the  hotbed  will  now 
be  strong  enough  to  set  in  the  cold 
frames  to  get  stout  and  harden  off  for 
the  open  ground.  Where  only  single 
glazed  sashes  are  used  it  will  be  essen- 
tial to  have  mats  ready  to  cover  the 
glass  on  cold  nights.  I  use  double  glazed 
sashes  on  frames  well  banked  outside 
and  no  frost  gets  through. 

Then  I  give  the  plants  all  the  air  and 
exposure  possible,  for  so  long  as  the 
stems  are  a  lively  green  the  plants  are 
too  tender.  I  like  to  expose  them  so  that 
the  stems  put  on  a  dark  purplish  color, 
for  when  they  ar  >  in  that  state  It  takes 
quite  a  frost  to  hurt  them.  Then,  too, 
with  these  I  take  some  risk  in  setting 
otit  early,  say.  here,  the  middle  of  April; 
I  always  keep  a  reserve  In  the  frames 
in  case  of  accident.  As  to  the  setting 
and    after    treatment    I    will    write    In 


April,  for  most  of  our  readers  will  not 
get  them  out  until  in  May. 

Then  as  to  spinach.  My  spinach, 
which  was  sown  the  first  of  October,  has 
wintered  well  and  has  had  a  top  dress- 
ing of  fine  raw  bone  meal  and  is  in 
good  shape  for  u«'.  Some  make  a  spring 
sowing  of  spinach,  and  this  is  well  in 
a  more  northern  section  where  the  fall 
sown  plants  may  not  have  wintered  well. 
But  here  I  find  that  the  fall  sown  plants 
keep  growing*and  do  not  run  to  seed  any 
sooner  than  the  spring  sown  and  hence 
I  never  sow  spinach  in  the  spring. 

From  Philadelphia  north,  and  some 
distance  south,  now  is  the  time  to  sow 
seed  of  parsnips  and  salsify.  Here  I 
sow  later,  for  the  salsify  in  our  warm, 
sandy  soil  and  earlier  climate  is  apt  to 
run  to  seed  in  late  summer  if  sown  too 
early,  and  the  parsnips  get  overgrown 
and  woody.  These,  like  beets,  do  better 
with  heavy  applications  of  commercial 
fertilizer  than  with  fresh  applications 
of  stable  manure,  which  is  apt  to  make 
them  grow  forked.  Where  the  manure 
is  applied  as  I  apply  it,  in  the  fall.  It 
in,  not  so  bad.        ' 

Where  the  asparagus  bed  had  a  heavy 
coat  ot  manure  in  the  late  fall  it  should 
now  be  dug  in,  and  the  coming  shoots 
will  be  greatly  helped  by  an  application 
of  nitrate  of  soda  on  the  rows  before 
any  stalks  show.  Cutting  will  be  start- 
ing here,  and  in  Ap?  '1  in  the  climate  of 
Philadelphia. 

Cabbage  plants  that  were  grown  in 
frames  should  now  be  fully  exposed,  to 
get  them  toUgh  aiid  ready  to  fiiet,  ind 
the  .setting  should  not  be  delayed  after 
the  soil  is  In  condition  to  work.  Where 
plants  of  the  fall  sown  seeds  were  set 
in  November  they  should  now  be  culti- 
vated and  some  nitrate  of  soda  worked 
in  along  the  rows. 

Between  the  plants  In  the  rows  of 
early  cabbages,  the  root  cuttings  of 
horse  radish  can  now  be  planted.  Then, 
after  the  cabbages  are  cut,  you  cah  culti- 
vate and  fertilize  the  horse  radish  and 
have  a  fine  crop  or  roots  in  the  fall. 
Always  treat  this  crop  as  an  annual 
crop,  for  the  roots  left  in  the  ground 
another  year  will  get  comparatively 
worthless.  Trim  the  roots  when  dug, 
and  save  the  side  roots  for  planting  In 
spring. 

Our  early  pees  are  growing  finely,  but 
some  of  our  friends  may  not  have  plant- 
ed yet.  A  good  strain  of  the  Alaska  type 
Is  best  for  the  earliest.  Then  sow  in 
the  home  garden  Sutton's  Excelsior, 
Thomas  Laxton  and,  for  late  use.  Cham- 
pion of  England,  to  be  trained  on 
chicken  wire  netting.  For  the  main 
crop  of  string  beans  Burpee's  Green  I*od 
Strlngless  is  best,  and  for  wax  beans 
Wardwell  and  Celestial.  This  last  is  one 
of  the  longest  and  most  persistent  bear- 
ers. For  the  main  crop  of  sweet  corn 
the  Country  Gentleman  and  Stowell 
Evergreen  are  still  as  good  as  any. 
Last  summer  I  found  that  Kendall  Giant 
was  excellent  for  late  use.  Hollow  Crown 
parsnip  and  Sandwich  Island  salsify 
are  best. 

Leek  seed  can  now  be  sown  on  an 
open  border  to  make  plants  for  setting 
in* July  after  some  early  crop,  of  which 
I  will  write  later.  Onion  sets  can.  of 
course,  be  planted  and  seed  of  the  New 
England  varieties,  such  as  the  South- 
pfirt  and  Danvers  Globe,  can  be  sown  to 
make  ripe  onions.  Onion  seed  for  mak- 
ing sets  should  not  be  sown  until  mid- 
April. 


Potato  Varieties 

It  has  been  the  history  of  every  other 
staple  crop  that  the  fewer  the  varieties 
grown  the  more  easily  are  they  market- 
ed. The  pioneer  fruit  grower  in  America 
tried  to  grow  as  large  a  list  of  varieties 
^  he  could  afford  to  purchase,  while  to- 
day the  tendency  is  to  reduce  the  list  to 
the  least  number  that  can  be  depended 
upon  to  meet  the  market  requirements. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  it  has  been 
.found  a  much  easier  task  to  sell  large 
quantities  of  one  variety  than  an  equal 
quantity  mahe  up  of  a  large  number  of 
varieties.  It  is  believed  that  the  same 
principle  applies  to  the  potato  crop. 

In  a  recent  publication  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  No. 
16,  a  system  of  classification  of  potatoes 
is  presented  in  which  the  leading  com- 
mercial types  are  referred  to  11  groups, 
and  a  list  of  the  varieties  studied  which 
,are  thought  to  belong  to  each  group  is 
furnished.  In  many  cases  the  varieties 
listed  in  each  group  are  so  nearly 
identical  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
author  of  this  bulletin  there  is  no  Justi- 
fication for  the  retention  of  more  than 
10  per  cent,  of  them. 

The  commercial  grower  should  deter- 
mine what  group  or  class  of  potatoes 
i3  best  adapted  to  his  climatic  and  soil 
conditions,  and  then  confine  his  efforts 
to  not  more  than  one  or  two  varieties 
within  that  group.  In  this  way  it  will 
be  possible  for  him  to  become  more 
familiar  with  the  behavior  of  the  variety 
he  is  growing;  to  j'ecognize  its  special 
cultural  requirements,  and  to  offer  for 
iiale  a  much  more  uniform  and  high 
grade  product  than  where  he  is  dissipat- 
ing his  energies  on  a  dozen  or  more 
varieties. 

The  potato  growers  of  some  of  our 
Middle  West  States,  particularly  those  of 
^^'i8Con8ln,  are  being  strongly  urged  by 
jtheir  potato  specialists  and  state  associ- 
ations tQ  adopt  the  community  plan  of 
growing  potatoes  of  one,  or,  at  the  most, 
two  varieties.  In  this  way  the  buyer 
can  be  assured  of  securing  a  uniform 
stock,  in  carload  lots,  of  Green  Moun- 
tain, Rural  New  Yorker,  or  other  classes 
of  potatoes. 

The  movement  must  come  from  the 
grower  through  confining  his  efforts  to  a 
few  varieties,  preferably  not  more  than 
one  or  two.  These  should  be  selected 
intelligently,  with  reference  to  soil  and 
climatic  conditions.  For  example,  the 
Green  Mountain  group  is  particularly 
well  adapteJ  to  the  cooler  and  moister 
Si  »t  ions  of  the  United  States.  The 
Rural  New  Yorker,  while  succeeding  un- 
der similar  conditions,  is  also  able  to 
produce  satisfactory  crops  where  air 
and  soil  temperatures  are  higher,  and 
where  the  summer  precipitation  is  scant, 
provided  moisture  is  abundant  In  Sep- 
temt-r  and  October.  The  Irish  Cobbler 
group,  consisting  of  early  varieties.  Is 
at  its  l>est  in  the  North,  but  also  pro- 
duces well  when  planted  as  an  early 
truck  crop  In  the  South. 

The  size  of  the  seedsmen's  lists  Is  very 
largely,  !f  not  entirely,  governed  by  the 
grower,  and  the  remedy  lies  wholly  with 
him. 

The  efforts  of  the  potato  grower,  deal- 
er and  seedsman  should  be  directed  as 
follows: 

1.  Reduce  "the  variety  list  to  a  few 
standard  and  commercial   varieties. 

2.  Standardize  these  by  careful  selec- 
tion and  culture. 

3.  Adopt  the  community  plan  of  grow- 
ing but  one  or  two  varieties  and  adver- 
tise this  fact  to  the  public. 

4.  Demand  a  higher  grade  seed  potato 
from  your  seed  grower  or  dealer,  but  in 
so  doing  be  willing  to  pay  a  correspond- 
ingly better  price  for  it 


Queries  Answered 

Sundry  <t«erlea. — W.  M.,  PennsylvaDia. 
writeK :    "If    I    uae    chicken    mamire    for    my 

farden,  what  can  I  use  to  topdreuM  it  with? 
UHe  8ifted  UHhes  un  the  di'uppluf<H-b<>ards. 
and  get  enough  dronoiugs  to  muuure  my  gar- 
den, but  1  am  afraid  to  utte  it  without  nr^t 
aslting  a  few  questions.  I  have  a  loose  soil 
with  a  good  drainage,  with  an  eastern  slope. 
Can  I  use  sheep  manure  for  a  top  dressing? 
If  not,  what  can  I  use  with  the  chiclcen  ma- 
nure, or  don't  it  need  a  dressing?  When  is 
the  proper  time  to  plant  dill  so  as  to  have  it 
when  tne  late  pickles  come?  Last  year  I 
planted  it  when  the  ground  was  warm  enough 
and  when  fall  came  it  had  all  dried  away  and 
was  not  fit  to  use." 

If  you  use  wood  ashes  on  your  drop- 
pings-board you  have  probably  jiamaged 
the  manure,  as  the  lime  in  wood  ashes 
will  volatilize  the  ammonia  and  it  will 
escape  in  the  air.  Coal  ashes  are  all 
right.  The  value  of  the  manure  de- 
pends on  the  proportion  of  ashes.  Bet- 
ter mix  acid  phosphate  with  the  manure, 
about  one-third  acid  phosphate  and  two- 
thirds  hen  manure.  If  you  have  plenty 
of  the  hen  manure  use  it  liberally  and 
you  will  need  no  top  dressing.  I  have 
never  had  much  result  from  the  dried 
sheep  manure  in  the  open  ground.  If 
plants  need  quickening,  side-dress  with 
nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  100  lbs. 
per  acre.  Dill  is  a  biennial  plant,  com- 
pleting its  growth  in  two  years.  It  is 
easily  grown  from  seed,  and  proKM'ly 
cared  for  should  live  over  winter. 


About  MelonH. — J.  M.,  New  Jersey, 
writes :  "When  do  you  plant  your  water- 
melons and  muskmelons  and  how  do  you  keep 
the  bugrs  and  blight   away?" 

Our  large  growers  of  muskmelons  and 
watermelons  here  prepare  their  land  in 
December  or  January.  For  muskmelons 
they  run  out  furrows  5  feet  apart  and 
fill  them  half  full  of  manure  and  let  it  i 
lie  all  winter  to  rot.  Then  at  planting 
time  in  April  they  add  500  pounds  of  a 
good  fertilizer  per  acre  on  the  manure 
and  bed  on  it  with  a  furrow  from  each 
side.  Flatten  the  ridge  thus  made  and 
sew  the  seed  in  a  row.  After  a  stand  is 
had  they  thin  out  to  two  plants  2  feet 
apart,  and  scatter  a  tablespoonful  of 
nitrate  of  soda  around  each  hill.  Water- 
melons are  checked  out  8x8  feet  and 
half  a  bushel  of  manure  put  in  each 
check  and  at  planting  time  a  handful 
of  fertilizer  is  mixed  in  the  manure  and 
the  hill  made  up  and  planted.  We  plant 
here  in  April  and  if  you  had  told  me 
where  you  live  in  New  Jersey  1  could 
better  say  when  you  should  plant.  But 
plant  after  danger  of  frost  is  over. 


Asparaffnn  daery. — Mrs.   J.   F.,  writes: 
"How  often  should  asparagus  t>e  replanted?" 

So  long  as  the  asparagus  is  heavily 
manured  and  well  cultivated  there  is 
rarely  any  need  for  renewal.  I  hare 
cut  the  finest  of  asparagus  from  a  bed 
over  25  years  old.  If  the  plants  get  too 
thick  it  is  sometimes  well  to  cut  out 
some  and  give  the  rest  more  room. 
Many  years  ago  I  took  charge  of  a  gar- 
den in  which  was  a  block  of  asparagus 
that  had  gotten  so  thick  that  the  whole 
soil  was  covered  with  shoots  and  they 
were  rather  slender.  I  cut  out  trenches 
l>oth  ways  a  foot  or  more  apart,  leaving 
square  blocks  with  roots  In  them.  Then 
after  removing  all  the  roots  taken  out 
in  cutting  the  trenches,  I  mixed  the  soil 
with  rotten  manure  and  filled  trenches 
with  this.  The  next  spring  the  aspara- 
gus shot  up  like  stumps  In  a  pine 
thicket  and  I  never  saw  stouter  shoots 
made. 


If  you  will  take  some  empty  flour  bar- 
rels apd  turn  them  over  each  hill  of  rhu. 
barb  and  then  pack  hot  manure  all 
around  and  between  them  you  will  soon 
get  barrels  full  of  finely  blanched  rhu- 
barb stalks. 


Nnce 
Albert 

the  national  joy  gmoke 

makes  you 
want  to  fire 
up  your  old 


Jimmy  pipe 


t 


CopjrrlKht  ltl« 

by  R  J.  Kajmotdt 

Tubaccu  Co. 


F 


IRINCE  ALBERT  tobacco  throws  open 
the  gates  to  every  man  fond  of  a  Dipe  or 

a  maldn's  cigarette — it's  so  friendly!    Just  makes  smoke 

joy  possible  for  all  degrees  of  tender  tongues  and  tastes  I    The 

patented  process  cuts  out  bite  and  parch  1 

And  you  can't  get  better  proof  than  the 

fact  that  Prince  Albert  is^today  smoked 

not  only  throughout  the  Unit^  States, 

but  all  over  the  wor/cf  / 

First  thing  you  do  next,  locate  that  old  jimmy 
pipe  or  the  makin's  papers;  invest  5c  or  10c 
for  a  supply  of  P.  A.  And  fail  to  like  you  are 
on  the  right  track.  For  Prinze  Albert  is  better 
than  the  kindest  word  we  ever  have  said  about 
it    And  youll  find  thaf  s  a  £act  I 


yea  can  kty  Friitcm  Alhmrt  motryW: 
in  thm  toppy  fd  hat,  5c;  or  thm  tidy  rM 
ffm.  lOci  in  pound  or  half -pound  tin  hami< 


MAM 

r  rod 


dPTU  or  in  thm  handtom*  cryatal-glaBm 
pound  humidor  with  tpongrn'moittmnmr  torn 
that  kmmp*  P.  A.  fit-aa-a-thoroushhrodt 


|»  Jl  tETNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO., 


Sdc^N.  C 


On  tiM  raven*  aiii*  of  tkk  tkir  r«d 
tin  rou  will  reed:  "ProceM  Pel. 
eeUd  Juir  30th.  1907."  wbich 
hea  n»ed«  thrmo  men  Maioke  pip— 
"A 


Planet  Jr.  ?t.1?fv''atS? 


plants  and  cultivates  in  half  the  time 

It  takes  drudgery  out  of  garden  work,  and  gets  bigger,  bet- 
ter crops  besides.     Fully  guaranteed. 

This  No.  4  PUnet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seller,  Wlioel. 
Hoe,  Culthrator  and  ?low  pays  for  itself  in  a  single  season  and 
lasts   a   lifetime.     Sows  all  garden  seeds  (in  drills  or  hills), 
plows,  opens  furrows  and  covers   them,  hoes  and  cultivates 
easily   and   thoroughly  all  through  the  season.    90  other 
seeders  and  wheel  hoes — various  prices. 

New  72-pev*  Cetelos  l\9A  illuotrations)  freel 
Describes  over  70  tools,  includine  12  entirety  new  ones, 
•nd  improvements  to  our  Seeders.  WhecMIoes.  Har. 
rows.  Orchard-  and   Bect>Culuvaturs.     tt^rttt 
Postal  fur  it  today  f 

SLAPea&Ca    Bex  T711    PkiUdelpkie 

l»Ti«he»  you  cultivate  th«  •niA!lr«t  duoroard 
'*Mtch"  or  the  Urtrrst  nukrkn  g^irtlee  y«ti  caa'l 
•Sort'  ..... 


lor4  to  work  without  •   PUaet  Jc. 


A  FARMER'S  Garden 


''For  the  Land's  Sake  use  Bowker's 
fertilizers:  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it."— Adi;. 


^HBBBV      «a..«.........^......... .............■*■  .■■■■■■ i i ■ i I................... 

Helps  hl»  witf  to  pl»n  k«r  tibl'  in  \yM%r  tim<-s.  Savr«  w..rk 
aad  worry,  uvn  bu>iiif  so  miu  h  inr.tt.  giTrs  brttrr  uti>- 
tutio ;  to  the  help.  A  K'>od  farden  will  tie  alBoct  Impotsi- 
Me  in  your  busy  life  without  propct  tools.  They  cost  Uttie 
•ed  urc  much  hard  work. 

JSON MEZ^JSS^ 

erin  tow,  cultlrate,  rldce,  furrow,  etc.,  better  than  you  can 
with  old-fathiooed  tools  and  ten  times  quicker.  A  wumaa. 
key  ot  (Iri  can '^o  It.  Cae  pUetcluser  and  work  these  h  .o J 
tools  while  the  bones  rest.  M  comNoations 
rom  which  to  choose  at  p.SO  to  f  U.  One 
coatiiaed  tool  wlU  do  all  oi  the  work. 
Lsk  your  <lAl«f  to  show  _  them  and 
write  ttS  lor  booklet.  "Gardenisf 
With    Modem  TooU"  rree. 

lATEMAN 

irF'6  ce 

■•I     19 

BfMtocli.ll.  J. 


Frost-Proof  Cabbage  Plants 

STOUT   AND   STOCKY 

Grown  In  Piedmont  i.orth  <'«ri1lnit.  Veers  of 
ICrowtni;  rahlmce  taiifcht  i.ie  t  pnw  sewl  to  prevent 
Hiootinif  to  m-ed.  Heeds  \\\n  weeks  e«rll<  r  fhsn 
pl.iuts  from  Wkrnior  soiitlicrn  !>t«te«.  Kjiriv  .J«  r- 
H*>v.  lurav  (1iarlc>9t<)n.W»k»'ll<>!d,  KiKTefislf)ii:?i  00 
i»er  1000:  A'm  to  ."iooo.  TSc  i^r  li«»  F  O.  B..  IliKh 
rofnt.  N.  «'.    r*ti  i»j-  iwn-el  p«»Nt.  |I.OO. 

MOFFITT  FARM.  HIGH  POIVT.  X.  C. 


STRAWBERRY    PLANTS 

Net  Johne«n*M  Plante  and  erow  lars'*.  fancj 
strati  horri*-".  We  iniKrsntt<e  our  plants  trtu-  t'>-naine, 
and  to  plense  roii.  or  voiir  monev  refunded.  Write 
today  for  our  inifi  rnteloft.  It's  free.  Worth  ddlen 
to  yoo.  E.  W.  Joliae«a  A  ■■••„  fftaHoMiry.  M4. 

POTATOES  WANTED^ 

In  csr  loeds  or  snisll  lot«  .\ctlve  domnnd  i»t  KO"d  nricee 
—  Alwo  Apples.  Onions.  Hay.  Poultrj.  etr  Wrfte  iis 
for   mnrkPt   prices  nnd   terms.       OlBIM  A   RB^k., 

m-»s  M.  rr*at  a»c  piui««cirki«*  Bvui.  im«. 
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April  1,  1916. 


European  Success  With 
Nitrate 

European  farmers  use  600 
pounds  to  the  acre  of  a  fertilizer 
containing  4}^  per  cent  of  available 
Nitrogen. 

American  farmers,  on  the  aver- 
age, use  200  pounds  to  the  acre  of 
a  fertilizer  containing  2  per  cent  of 
mostly  unavailable  Nitrogen. 

The  average  European  yield  of 

Wheat,Oats, Potatoes,  and  Cotton  in 
Egypt,  is  double  the  American 
yield. 

The  difference  is  due  to  amount 
of  available  Nitrogen  applied  per 
acre. 

Write  tor  My    Frmm  Book, 
"What  Nitrate  Has  Donm** 

Dr.  V/M.  S.  MYERS 

Director  Chilean   Nitrate   Propaganda 
Ae  Branch  Offices    25  Madison  Ave. .  NcwTwk 


California  Privet  Hedge 


This  sbrub  is  now  in  uulverxal  demand  an  u 
hedi;e  plant.  It  will  grow  everywhere,  even  in 
quite  a  shady  location,  in  a  crowded  city  atmos- 
phere or  on  the  seashore.  Leaves  are  bright, 
glossy  and  green  and  almost  evernreen.  Trans- 
plants without  lofls  and  can  be  trimmed  into  any 
<l«Bir«d  shape. 

Tbe  most  popular  grade.       Prlo«      Price 

lOO  lOOO 

f  to  2  feef  Sefecfetf  Pfairfs  $2.50       $20 
2  to  3  feef  Stitdtd  Plants    $5.50       $50 

Notei  25  or  more  at  100  rate»»  M50 
or  more  at  lOOO  rates. 

May  w«  send  you   our  catalogue?     It's  free. 

'      B.  F.  BARR  &  CO. 

113  N.  Queen  St..  LANCASTER,  PA. 


-Ask 
Pratt 


irer. 


HORTICULTURAL 


Edited  by  C.  A.  McCUE 


Here's  a  book  of  daily  needs  yon 
should  keep  handy,  r  It  lists  the 
best  of  every  thing  for  the  or- 
chardist  and  truck  grower. 
Standard  spray  materials,  har- 
rows, cultivators,  p-aders,  pick- 
ers, packing  boxes,  etc.  If  there's 
anything  needed,  "ask  Pratt." 
You  know  him— he's  the  man 
who  makes  "Salecide — the  tree 
Everything  cNe  he  sells  is  just  as  good. 

Our  Service  Department 

la  under  his  direct  supervision  and  he  is  always 
ready  to  advise,  from  his  long  experience,  just 
what  implement,  spray  material,  etc.,  you  need. 
Ask  questions.    But  send    for  the  book  today. 

B.  a  PRATT  COMPANY 

Dap*.  R  50  Church  St..  New  York 


Millions  of  Fruit  Trees 

We  have  over  2.500  acres  plant- 
ed to  nursery  stock.  Our  several 
.large  successful  orchards  were 
] planted  to  trees  from  our  own 
nurseries.       Hence,  we  know 
'  what  our  tret-fi   will  do.    We  now 
have  miilionR  of  apple,  peach,  pear 
and   ch»?rry  trees.     Also  thouwanda 
of  other  fruit   tree*,  plants,  ever- 
greens, omamentala,  etc. 

Harrison's  Trees  Gro^r 

An  stock  grown  unijcr  penontJ  saper- 
^jjlon  of  Orlarxlo  and  Geo.  A .  Hamnon 
who  have  <l<>vote«l  their  lives  to  fruit 
tree  growing.  We  soil  only  the  f  revs  wc 
gtow.  All  stock  guaranteed.  l'rie*-«low. 
ooality  conHiileri'il.  Semi  today  for  free 
nwtGu)d«-  full  of  valuableinfomiation. 

Harrisons'  Narserles 
Bex  34  Bcrlia,  Md. 


^^^       r^aw  Berry  Baskets 

^^I^^^^^A^^^K       We    manufacture    Berry 


•  herry. Peach ,Orai>e.  Bushel 
and  PtcktnK  Baskets,  Bar- 
rels, CuahtoDs  and  Orates. 
Can  alao  supply  you  wHh 
Ladders. 

Buy  dirvct  front  the  niannfac- 
I'lrer  and  lava  Jobber't*  disoraot*. 

Writ*  for  oar  fre*  catalnfiie 
>r>lh   price    lift. 

Web«t«r  Biutket  Co., 

lUi  ll4.H»lHiti'r,  1l«nr*r  O*.,  H.J. 


60  STYLES,  from  small  Hand  Sprayen  to 
the  Largcat  HIgh-Prwwnre  Power  Sprayers 
baflt.    FREE  book  on  SpraytAg  and  64-| 
Sen    poetal  today. 

anamaM.  ■■* 


Fungicides 

Fungicides  are  those  substances  which 
have  the  power  of  killing  or  inhibiting 
the  growth  of  fungi.  The  two  principal 
substances  used  by  the  fruit  grower  as 
fungicides  are  copper  and  sulphur.  All 
metals  have  more  or  less  fungicidal 
value;  but  copper  and  sulphur  are  not 
only  extremely  good  fungicides,  but  are 
comparatively  chfeap  as  compared  with 
any  other  substance  having  an  equal 
fungicidal  value.  Owing  to  the  great  de- 
mand for  copper  and  sulphuric  acid, 
copper  sulphate  is  rather  expensive  this 
year  and  many  fruit  growers  who  ordi- 
narily use  blue  stone  in  making  their 
sprays  will  turn  to  the  sulphur  sprays, 
as  the  price  of  sulphur  has  changed 
but  little  during  the  past  year. 

One  of  the  most_efflcient  of  the  sul- 
phur sprays  is  the  ordinary  commercial 
lime-sulphur.  This  well-known  remedy 
for  San  Jose  scale  has  a  high  fungicidal 
value,  and  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
sprays  for  apple  and  pear  orchards.  As 
used  on  these  two  fruits,  it  is  usually 
at  the  rate  of  5  quarts  of  lime-sul- 
phur to  48%  gallons  of  water.  It  an- 
swers for  all  ordinary  troubles  of  the 
apple,  but  will  not  control  bitter  rot  or 
bad  attacks  of  apple  scab.  It  does  not 
russet  the  fruit  as  badly  as  Bordeaux 
mixture,  but  there  are  a  few  varieties, 
such  as  the  Paragon,  which  it  seems  to 
disfigure  badly.  Many  growers  of  apples 
prefer  lime-sulphur  for  the  spring 
spray*,  but  use  Bordeaux  for  the  sum- 
mer sprays.  The  writer  would  prefer  to 
use  Bordeaux  for  the  "cluster  bud" 
spray  just  before  the  blossoms  open, 
and  then  use  lime-sulphur  for  the  next 
two  sprays. 

Commercial  lime-sulphur  cannot  be 
used  safely  on  peaches  or  Japanese 
plums.  Bordeaux  mixture  is  also  out  of 
the  question  with  these  two  fruits.  Scott 
in  1907,  demonstrated  that  a  self-boiled 
l?.me-sulphur  would  not  injure  the  foli- 
age of  the  peach  and  would  control 
peach  scab  and  brown  rot  on  both 
peaches  and  plums.  Since  that  time 
the  use  of  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  has 
been  steadily  increasing  and  the  great 
peach  glut  of  last  year  can  be  ascribed 
to  the  efficiency  of  self-boiled  lime-sul- 
phur as  a  spray  for  peach  rot.  It  is 
made  as  follows: 

Stone  lime  (high  calcium)... 8  lbs. 
Flour  or  flowers  of  sulphur.. 8  lbs. 
Water    50  gals. 

Place  the  8  pounds  of  stone  lime  in  a 
barrel  and  start  it  to  slaking  with  a  lit- 
tle cold  water.      Make  the  8  pounds  of 
sulphur  up  to  a  thin  paste  by  the  aid  of 
a  little  water.     Pour  the  sulphur  paste 
slowly  on  to  the  slaking  lime.    Keep  the 
I'me  from  burning  by  adding  cold  water 
as  it  is  necessary.     Be  careful  not  to 
drown  the  lime.    Stir  the  slaking  mass 
constantly.    It  will  often  be  found  to  be 
of  advantage  to  throw  an  old  blanket, 
carpet,  etc.,  over  the  top  of  the  barrel 
to  hold   the  heat   in.     As  soon  as  the 
slaking  is  completed   (which  should  be 
in  10  to  20  minutes)  add  from  25  to  30 
gallons  of  cold  water.     Strain  the  mix- 
ture   into    the   spray    tank    through    a 
screen  that  runs  about  20  meshes  to  tbe 
inch,  make  up  to  50  gallons  with  cold, 
water,  and  apply.    This  mixture  should 
be  kept  thoroughly  agitated  while  being 
applied.  •  If    larger    amounts    than    the 
formula  Indicates  ere  desired,  use  multi- 
ples of  the  formula.     A  high  grade  of 
stone  lime  must  be  used  if  satisfactory 
results  are  to  be  obtained. 

Self  bolted  lime-sulphur  has  been  tried 
as  a  spray  for  apples,  but  it  will  not 


control  apple  scab  efficiently  enough  to 
ever  make  it  a  popular  spray  for  apples. 
Neither  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  or  any 
of  the  sulphur  sprays  should  be  used 
upon  grapes,  as  the  sulphur  injures  the 
foliage  of  the  grape. 

Bordeaux    mixture,    the    other    great 
fungicidal  spray  is  made  as  follows: 

Copper  sulphate  (bluestone). .4  lbs. 

Stone    lime    4  lb& 

Water    50  gals. 


NoHred  Legs 

L^atSupperTiine 

uHH^«>^  you  use  the  KR AUS  PivoA 
^^WAxIe   CULTIVATOR    becauM  \ 
HHv  there  ia  no  tuning  and  Dushinc  to  \ 

lhe\ 

»vea  I 


The  foregoing  is  a  standard  formula 
that  may  be  modified  greatly  by  decreas- 
ing or  increasing  the  amounts  of  blue- 
stone  and  lime.     The  amount  of  stone 
lime  used  should  in  all  cases  be  equal  to 
the  amount  of  bluestone  present.    Many 
people  prefer  to  use  an  excess  of  lime, 
and  the  writer  believes  this  to  be  good 
practice.     No   stronger   mixture   should 
be -used  than   is  necessary.     In  potato 
spraying,  for  example,  the  full  strength 
of  the  above   formula  should  be  used, 
while  in   controlling  scab  on   Paragon 
apples  1},^  pounds  of  bluestone  will  be 
ail  that  is  necessary  to  use.     Bordeaux 
should  never  be  applied  to  the  foliage 
of    either    the    Japanese    plum    or    the 
peach,  as  there  is  great  danger  of  de- 
foliating the  tree.     Melons  and  cucum- 
bers are  often  injured  by  Bordeaux ;  but 
nevertheless    its    use    is    recommended 
upon    these   crops.     Many   varieties   of 
apples  are  russeted  by  the  use  of  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that 
their  sale  and  keeping  qualities  are  in- 
jured.      In  cases  where  the  injury  is 
great,  lime-sulphur  should  be   used  in- 
stead   of    Bordeaux.      The    writer    has 
found  that  in  wet  weather  the  addition 
of  several  pounds  of  lime  in  excess  will 
tend   to   lessen    the    injury.      Bordeaux 
mixture  may    be  prepared   as   follows: 
Dissolve  the  copper  sulphate  in  a  bucket 
of  water  (use  a  wooden  or  fiber  bucket). 
Fill  the  spray  barrel  about  half  full  of 
water  and  pour  the  copper  sulphate  into 
it.    Slake  the  lime  in  another  bucket  or 
handy  receptacle.    When  it  is  thorough- 
ly slaked  add  several  gallons  of  water 
and  strain  into  th^ spray  barrel  through, 
a  fine  copper  sieve.    Fill  the  barrel  full 
of  water  and  apply  to  the  plant  to  be 
sprayed.     Many  careful  directions  have 
been   published   for   the .  preparation  of 
Bordeaux    mixture,    such    as   dissolving 
the  copper  sulphate  and  lime  separately 
and  diluting  each  to  25  gallons,  and  then 
pouring    the    two    together,    bucket    by 
bucket,  into  the  third  barrel.     Such,  ex- 
treme care  is  unnecessary.     Minute  di- 
rections like  these  have  deterred  many 
men  from  trying  to  make  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture.   All  tJuit  is  necessary  is  that  one  of 
the  ingredients,  either  the  lime  or  the 
copper  sulphate,  must  he  dilute. 

In  laboratory  tests,  the  writer  has 
found  that  slightly  better  suspension 
qualities  and  a  more  uniform  mixture 
were  obtained  when  the  copper  sulphate 
was  dilute  and  the  lime  poured  into  it. 
However,  if  the  pump  has  a  good  agi- 
tator, as  good  a  mixture  can  be  obtained 
by  pouring  the  copper  sulphate  into  the 
dilute  milk  of  lime. 

Bordeaux  mixture  should  be  applied 
as  soon  as  made.  Once  the  material 
has  settled,  it  is  hard  to  keep  in  sus- 
pension, and,  besides,  its  "covering" 
and  sticking  properties  have  been  seri- 
ously impaired.  The  material  held  in 
suspension  is  what  we  must  put  upon 
the  plants  to  protect  them,  the  clear 
liquid  has  no  fungicidal  r&lue  worth 
mentioning.  Rightly  made  Bordeaux 
mixture  should  have  a  sky  blue  or  a 
whitish  blue  color. 
A  common  test  to  use  for  tbe  purpose 


When  you  use  the  KR  AUS  Pivot 
_^  Axle   CULTIVATOR    becauM 
|p  there  ia  no  tugffine  and  pushing 
guide  the  machine  and  shift  the 
•hoveb.    Just  a  touch  of  the  foot  movea 
the  shovels  and  wheels  sidewise  simultane- 
oualy.  Every  fanner  knows  what  this  meana. 


fth( 


Th« 


KRAUS 


•rigiaalPfvol 
Axle  Coltivater 


is  ■  quick  dodscf  in  crooked  rows  and  a  perfect  liill. 
aide  worker.    Built    of  steel  and    malleable    iron. 
Coat*  only  a  tkifd  as  much  for  repair*  and  deprecia- 
tion u  tbe  average  ridinc  cultivator.  Our  printed 
matter  contains  ■ovenuneat  statistics  to  prow 
this  claim. 

n*  Mknm  rcrtlllicr  AttacfaBeat 

for  spplyiac    commercial    fertilizer 
while  culUvatia*.  can   be  used  only 
on  the  KRAUS.    Write  for  free 
booklet  explaininc  KRAUS  up- 
to-date     cultivatin«    meihoda. 
Learn     how    to    get    bisfei 
crops  at  leas  expense. 

The  Akran  CiiItiTator  Co. 

Dept  88  Akron,  Ohio 
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10,000  NEW  1916 
CALLOWAY  SANITARY 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Sfbcial  raoroaiTioN  from 
NOW  till  aaAa«"ln  addi- 
tioo  to  mr  new  tow  pricaa.  , 
My  way  of  op«iiina  Daw  ter- 
rltory,  aaona  aeaaratar  aold 
In  a  naiahborhood  alwaya  ,aalla 
fratBOMto  twanty-flTa  mor 
JEVaSY  GALbOWAT  8aPA>AToa 
fa  aqual  to  if  not    bcttar. 
than  other  aaparatora  aalUoc  for   976  to  I 
196.    Uaera  aay  "way  ahaad  of  othera. ' 
I  ealy  mk  ana  thine— oaf  or*  yoo  buy  a  aaparato 
of  any  inaka.  kind  or  any  prica,  (at  ay  biy-book 
irator  you  want,  try   ]1 
axpauM.    If  yon 
a  to)  I  II  alva  you 
■qoara  aalHna  pla 
antaa  my  aaparatar  for  10  yaara   a 
f  octiva  workmanahip  and    matarial    and   a , 
(26.000  bank  bond   backa  evary  aala.    Yo«  ' 
take  DO  chaocaa. 

MY  WH  1916,  250.PACE  BOOK 

HandaooMly  printad,  baautif altar  ilhiatratad  in  4 1 
colon.  Telia  all  about  roy  new  \»U  Sanitary  I 
Cream  Saparatora,  bow  I  build  tham,  ahraa  my  4 1 
new  low  pricaa  on  4  new  aUea,  alao  5  SAav  saix- 1 
iNOPLANa,  caah  orterma,  eUi.  r  II  aiaafaaad  my  I 
.  araciAi.  paopoamoN  on  10,000  Gaixowat  Sani  I 
*rAaT  CaBAM  Sbpabatom.  Drop  me  a  poataljoday .  | 
Saparatora  are  ahippad  from  Waterloo, 
tSty,  Council  EUulfa.  fit.  Paul  or  Chicago. 

mL  UmOWitT,  fm.,    TK  NM  MLLMAV  aMPMVl 

enoiLimr  unm  mtbiloo,  rnmI 

Craam  Separator  Manofaataxtac  Siienlailata 


It  tba  aaparator  you  want,  tnr  ItM  daya. 
laa.  at  my  axpenaa.  If  yoa  decide  to  keep 
don't  have  to)  I'll  alva  you  tba  cbotca  of 


pick  out  tba  aaparator  yoa  wi 
180  timaa,  at  my  axpenaa.    T 

it  (you  don't  have  to)  I'll  k1*. _. 

6  open,  fair  and  aqoara  aelnn*  plana  and  cuar- 
ntee  my  aaparator  for  10  yaara   a^nat  do- 


B-as 


FRa 


PER 
ROU 


Roofinq 


BUY  Radio  Roefins.  A  time-tried  suc- 
(  cess.  Attractive,  durable  slate  surface. 
Permanent  colors;  an  excellent  fire  and 
weather  protection.  You  can't  get  better 
quality.    Write  for  samples  and  circular. 


■faril       CMatfla       RMaaaCilT       rL 

Write  to  the  iiouse  most  convenient 


All  VarieUM  of 

Frost-Proof  Cabbage  Plants 

By  Parcel  Post 
SS  ds.  per  too  plants,    tl.M  per  SOO  pluto 

Postage  paid.    Tomato  plants  after  the   1st   of 
April,    dpectal  prices  on  larae  lots  by  express 

H.  S.  WHAKiBY,  YonvM  lalaad.  •.  C. 


§ 


HOT  BED  SASH 

AA      CVPRISS.  well  m«rle 
fDIn  with    cros*    bar.   blind 
.   _  Www  tenons,  white  leaded  M 
i^Ji  iointa.  «lMa,  •!  .SO  pt  BMa 

.Ma. 


O.  N.  ROBIIISON  *  BKO.        0*9«.  ••      BaHli 


Plants,  Strawberries  and  Vegetables 

All  vi-KPtaWes  and  strawberries,  including everbfarlnif. 
(ipt  my  catalog,  read  whv  I  sell  rholoe  plants  sent  pre- 
r«id  at  bail  price  of  others.  C.  E.  FIELD.  Hewell.  N.J. 


nnxaTACC  Hanner,  Beauty.  Carman.  Cobbler,  Coin, 
rUIAIUCa  Fortane.  King.  (4lant.  Hustler,  Hebron. 
Moneymaker.  Otjlo,  Queen,  Rose.  Mountain.  Triumph, 
Si^  WMkt.    n  kind*.     C.  W.  FORD.  FIHHERS.  N.  Y. 

Q  mxr  17  17  nr  Bnllda  Worn  Oat  fl*!!.    Has 

•3  ▼▼  Ee  «:«  »  liiKher  protein  content  than  alfalfa 
^-«iw  ^^%/170  Write  for  prices  and  information. 
WA^V^  V  Eal^  Bakkara  Seed  Oa..aeB  iaaa.rateaatb.Ky. 


04MA«A«KAii»w  PiMita 92.00 perlOOO.  Oatalos 
OirVWDOrrj  of  86  varieties  Inclndlmt  the 
Fall  Bearers,  free.    L..  G.  Tingle.  Boa  aa.  PlttavUle.  Md. 

A  AT*  Sensation— 123  bus.  per  acre.  Alao  Learning 
UA I  •  aiKl  Reld's  Yellow  Dent  8ee«1  Com.  Cir.  and 
-— — >   samples  frea.  Ttaeo.  Burt  A  8ons,  Melrose.  O. 

iri»amfca— 11  IM*ala    Nxteen  Varieties  at  I^GO  per 

OliaWBVfTf   mnn     looo.    Descriptive  na^lOg  f"*- 

BASII<  PBBST,  «}eMV«4*wm,  DdL 

%a|  A  M  IT  cm    to  hear  from  owner  of  farm  or 

WWMI^   I   &li#  fruit  ranch  for  male. 

O.  O.  Mattsom.  1«7  Andrus  BIdg..  Mlniiea^KHN.  Mlnii 
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of  ascertaining  if  sufflcient  lime  is  pres- 
ent is  to  drop  a  few  drops  of  potassium 
ferrocyanide  into  the  mixture.  If  suffi- 
cient lime  is  present  no  change  will  take 
place.  If  the  mixture  is  deficient  in 
lime  a  dark  reddish  brown  color  will 
appear  where  the  drop  strikes  the 
liquid.  This  testing  fluid  is  easily  made 
by  dissolving  about  an  ounce  of  potas- 
sium ferrocyanide  in  about  8  ounces  of 
water.  It  costs  only  a  few  cents  and 
can  be  obtained  at  any  drug  store,  and 
w411  last  for  years  if  kept  tightly  stop- 
pered. 

In  large  orchard  operations,  where 
large  amounts  of  Bordeaux  mixture  are 
used  each  year,  it  will  be  found  very  in- 
convenient to  dissolve  bluestone  and 
slake  lime  for  each  barrel  or  tank 
sprayed  out.  In  such  cases  stock  solu- 
tions of  both  lime  and  copper  sulphate 
can  be  kept  on  hand.  A  common  method 
for  preparing  the  bluestone  solution  is 
to  put  35  gallons  of  water  in  a  50-gallon 
barrel.  Weigh  out  35  pounds  of  blue- 
stone.  Place  the  bluestone  in  a  basket 
or  burlap  sack  (a  basket  is  better,  as 
lint  from  the  sack  may  find  its  way  into 
the  nozzles  and  clog  them)  and  hang  in 
water  so  that  the  water  about  half  cov- 
ers it.  The  bluestone  will  dissolve  out 
of  the  basket  in  a  short  time.  The  blue- 
stone  water  In  the  barrel  then  contains 
one  pound  of  bluestone  to  every  gallon 
of  liquid,  hence  the  bluestone  can  be 
measured  out  instead  of  weighed.  Larger 
containers  may  be  used,  care  being 
taken  to  keep  the  pounds  of  bluestone 
equal  to  the  number  of  gallons  of  water 
us'^.  If  such  a  container  stands  very 
long,  it  should  be  tightly  covered,  as 
some  water  will  be  lost  by  evaporation 
and  the  remaining  liquid  will  be  much 
stronger  than  one  pound  of  bluestone 
to  one  gallon. 

Another  method  of  preparing  a  stock 
solution  of  bluestone  is  to  hang  a  basket 
of  bluestone  in  a  barrel  of  water,  keep- 
ing the  basket  filled  with  bluestone.  In 
this  way  we  get  a  saturated  solution  of 
bluestone.  If  the  water  in  the  container 
evaporates  during  the  hot  weather,  or 
upon  long  standing,  it  does  not  afCect 
the  strength  of  the  solution,  as  when 
the  amount  of  water  is  reduced  a  pro- 
portionate amount  of  bluestone  is  crys- 
tallized out  in  the  bottom  of  the  con- 
tainer. A  saturated  solution  of  blue- 
stone  contains  three  (3)  pounds  of  blue- 
stone  to  the  gallon.  A  stock  solution 
made  in  this  way  should  be  vigorously 
stirred,  for  a  moment,  about  an  hour  be- 
fore using. 

For  a  stock  lime  solution,  a  barrel  of 
lime  may  be  weighed  and  then  slaked 
in  a  shallow  box.  Slake  with  Just  enough 
water  to  make  a  thin  paste:  the  box 
sliouid  then  be  leveled  and  the  lime  al- 
lowed to  settle.  Taking  the  original 
weight  of  the  lime,  it  may  be  easily 
figured  out  Just  how  many  pounds  each 
square  foot  of  lime  in  the  box  repre- 
sents. The  box  may  then  be  marked  off 
into  square  feet  and  the  lime  removed 
with  a  spade  as  needed.  The  lime  will 
keep  in  proper  condition  as  long  as  it  is 
kept  moist.  It  should  be  kept  in  the 
condition  of  a  good,  thick  paste.  One 
grower  of  the  writer's  acquaintance  has 
constructed  concrete  pits  In  the  floor  of 
his  spray  house,  where  he  is  able  to 
slake  and  keep  In  paste  form  a  carload 
of  stone  lime  at  a  time.  Thus  he  not 
only  avoids  loss  of  lime  by  air  slaking 
before  It  is  needed,  but  also  gets  a  better 
grade  of  lime  paste  to  mix  with  tiie 
blueetone. 

POI.VTS    TO   BEMEMBEB. 

1.  Copper  sulphate  solutions  must  be 
kept  in  wooden,  fiber,  brass,  bronze  or 
copper  vessels,  as  they  will  eoon  cor- 
rode Iron  or  tin. 

2.  Always  use  freeh  stone  lime.    Air- 


slaked  lime  is  of  small  value. 

3.  Never  use  Bordeaux  mixture  after 
12  to  15  hours  after  making.  Its  physi- 
cal properties  are  then  such  that  it  is 
nearly  worthless. 

4.  Never  strain  your  Bordeaux  or  lime 
through  burlap.  The  lint  will  work  up 
Into  the  nozzles  and  clog  them, 

5.  Never  pour  undiluted  copper  sul- 
phate and  lime  solutions  together. 

6.  Never  make  Bordeaux  mixture  with 
hot  water. 

7.  Leave  all  patent  preparations  of 
Bordeaux  mixture  alone. 

Copper  sulphate  alone  with  water  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  spray  when  plants 
are  in  the  dormant  state.  It  is  an  effect- 
ive remedy  for  the  leaf  curl  of  the  peach,, 
but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  scale 
spray  with  lime-sulphur  will  also  con- 
trol leaf  curl  of  the  peach.  It  is  rarely 
used.  When  used  it  Is  at  the  rate  of  2 
pounds  of  bluestone  to  25  gallons  of 
water. 

Acetate  of  copper  is  sometimes  used 
ae  a  spray  for  grapes,  late  In  the  season 
when  there  Is  danger  of  other  sprays 
staining  the  fruit.  It  Is  used  at  the  rate 
of  1   pound   to  50  gallons  of  water. 

Liver  of  sulphur  is  a  standard  remedy 
for  mildew  of  the  gooseberry.  It  is  used 
by  dissolving  1  pound  of  potassium  sul* 
phide  in  50  gallons  of  water. 

In  the  next  Issue  we  will  give  a  work- 
ing  spray  program  for  the  common  or- 
chard fruits. 


Make  Your  Wife  Happy 

With  Running  Water  in  Your  Hoom 

A  Rood  water  supply  will  lighten  her  work.      Bring  health,  comfort 

and  pleasure  for  the  whole  family.     Furnish  plenty  of  water  for 

bath,  laundry,  kitchen  and  lawn.    Goulds  Water  Systems  have 

been  carefully  planned  for  country  homea  by  expert  engineers 

—backed  by  t>5  years'  experience.     You  can  draw  plenty 

of  water  from    spring,  atream   or    well  with  one  of 


WHlc 


'OULDSPUMP^ 


Don't  smoke  while  handling  explo- 
sives, and  do  not  handle  them  near  a 
fire  or  open  light  where  a  spark  may 
reach  them. 

Don't  hurry  to  investigate  a  seeming 
misfire.  F\ise  sometimes  bums  more 
slowly  than  it  is  expected  to  do. 

Don't  fire  until  every  ^je  is  well  b^ 
yond  the  danger  zone.  Keep  your  supply 
of  explosives  out  of  the  range  of  flying 
debris  also. 


«  s 


%) 


'rOft  CVCRY  SCRVICCI 

Our  handsome  Book,  **Water  Supply  for  the 

Country  Home"  fully  explains  how  you  can 

install  a  complete  water  system  in  house 

and  hama    We  will  help  you  select  the 

riRht  equipment.    Sei>d  today  for  fhia 

instructivebook.free.  Write  Dept.  1> 

Tbe  Goulds  Mlg.  Co. 

Main  Offlc«  and  Works  : 

Seneca  Fnlln.  N.  Y. 

Branekn  : 

New  York     '       Bostoa 

Pittabargb    Chicago 

l%ilo<)«lptiia 

Hotuton 

AtUnU 


JWl 


sfe>^^ 


1531 
Pyramid"  Pump 


!£S!>S  ONE-MAN  STUnP  PUUER 

MaK^s  Land  Clearing  Easy,  Economical,  Practical 


You  can't  realize  the  wonderful  ttrtmph,  tpttd  onipvwfr  of  the  new  Double 
Leverage  Model  Kirstin  until  yuu  see  one  at  work.     Compound  leverage  give* 
any  man  the  strength  of  a  giant — enables  him  to  quickly  pull  biggest  stumps  with 
ease.    The  Kirstin  way  is  quickest,  easiest  and  cheapest  way  to  clear  stump  land. 
No  heavy  cumbersome  machines  to  pull  around,  tipover  or  get  stuck  in  boggy  places. 
No  aweeps  to  break,  no  horses  to  risk,  no  dynamite,  no  dangler.     With  a  Kirstin 
you  simply  walk  into  your  stump  field  and  "clean  it  up"  in  no  time  at  alL    You  c&a 


Uaal 

AaywUia— 

Hilla. 

Sw-unpa, 
Rough 

Ground  or 
Thick 
Tim  bar. 


Try  The  KIRSTIN  For  Ten  Da3^ 


Prove  to  roorself  that  it  cleara  roar  land  cheaper.  L«t  tbe  Kicatio's  taparior 
features  demonstrate  their  value  right  on  yonr  own  farm.  Less  weivht— greater 
strength— lower  cost — greater  speed— all  these  valuable  qualities  are  made  pos- 
sible by  the  Kirstin  Quick-Detachable  Connections,  Aoto  Releaaa,  Noo-lmM- 
ing  Cable  and  other  Kirstin  patented  featares. 

Writ*  Today  For  Th«  Big  Now  Kiratin  Cotaloff 

Vtlichghres  von  fuUdrtads  about  the  Improred  Doutile  l.«vera(«Klr>tia 
One- Maa  Stump  Puller*.  Kirstin  Service,  I-'rre  Inioinialioa  Bateau. 


Tta«ra]r«eatrUas.etc.  A-trntuWanteO. 


lEH  K 


^^r^ 


A.  J.  KIRSTIN  CO. 

7928  LoainctoD  St..  Eacuaba.  Mick 


Bl 


Did  von  get  your  full  share  of  the  3,000,000.000  buslieU  of  Com  grown  in  the  United  Sutc*  in  1915?  A  careful  study  of  your  copy 
of  our  booklet  entitled  "Com,  tbe  Foundation  of  Profitable  Fanning"  and  a  generous  appiicatioa  of  &  Frank  Coe's  Special  Com  Fertilizer 
will  Insure  your  success  for  1916<  ^^ft,  ^^^  f„  yom,  copy  of  th*  Com  Book. 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY  :  t  t  :  SI  Chambers  Street,  New  York  Citjr 

bubaidiary  of  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 
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-,.,:--rr^  Soils  &  Field  Crops 
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Let  the  Mnlf  ord 
Experts  "Fatten" 
Your  Crops 

FEED  your  crops  nitrogen,  according  to 
the  method  recommended  by  Federal  and 
State  authorities.    The  least  expensive  way  is  to  plant  clovers,  alfalfa, 
cow  peas  or  other  legumes,  inoculated  with  a  pure,  active  culture. 

Not  only  will  these  legume  crops  be  "fatter"  but  your  land  will 
be  greatly  enriched  by  nitrates  and  humus  for  the  other  crops  to 
follow. 

Hulford  Culture^ 


rOM^ 


f^^'iii^i 


A  legume,  inoculated  with  Mulford  Caltnres,  draws  valuable 
nitrogen  from  the  jtir  and  enriches  the  soil  with  it  Mulford  Cnltnrea 
contain  fully  twice  the  usual  number  of  nitrogen-collecting  bacteria. 
They  are  as  carefully  prepared  and  tested  as  Mulford  Antitoxins, 
Serums,  etc.,  for  medical  and  veterinary  use.  You  can  prove  to 
yourself  the  value  of  Mulford  Cultures  at  a  cost  of 


Aer*  Bottle.  SS.OO^ 
Aflre  Bottle.      1. 


-A  Dollar  per  Acre**  (Sr 

How  does  that  compare  with  the  price  of  a  nitrate  fertilizer? 
Ko  skill  or  special  implements  required. 

Tow  Seed  Dealer  aellf  MULFORD  CULTURES.    If  ao*. 
order  direct.    Send  lor  fully  deeeriptive  booklet  B. 

H.  K.  MULFORD  GO.  K;Si''cttn«S  Philadelphia, U.S. A.    | 


Save  20% 
Riverside 

Guaranteed 

5000  MILES 

Ford  size 


Buy  the 


ET  our  1916  prices 

l>e£ore  you  buy  tires. 

We  save  you  on©  dollar  out  of 

every  five,  of  others  prices.    And 

we  uruonditionally  guarantee  the 

mtUage.  Famous  racers  have  broken 

all  records  on  Riverside  Tires. 

SEND  FOR  AUTO  BOOK 


Showing  Riverside  construo 

on — wrapped  tread— one  cure 

toughest    fabric,    with    pure 

Upper  River  I'ara   Rubt>er.  extra  thick 

tread.     Book  shows  similar  savinR  on  all 

automobilt  aereatoriea.    Sent  free  on  r«- 

qoeat.    Write  today 


%MJgffnwifI/S^^ 


Dent. 

C345 


Ckicac*      KaMtaOty     Ft  Wertk 

WrMc  to  the  booM  moat  convenient  to  yea 


mmmB 


My  new,  1916  low  price* 
and  HRlliiifC    plans,  rasb 
or  time,  are  fully  df>«cri- 
bed  in  my  new  250-page 
book.     Do  aot  kny  a 
QNreftder  of  any  make 
or  kind  until  you  get 
this  book.  Ask  for  my 
^special  proiMwftKm 
oadera  from  now  nntll 
_  tirae.   My  new 

nmdel  spreadiv  with  all 

•teet  beat«r,  »ll  steel  V- 

rake.  kiw  down,    light 

draft,  double     chain 

drive,  cut  under    front 

wheels,    channel     steel 

frame,    tnuaed    like  a 

■felbrldye.  rteel   ton- 

Foroe  feed  make*  a  flner 
and  wtdw  aproatf ■■ 

machine  than  ever. 
Shipped  from  Water- 
loo, Kansas  (Mty,  St. 
Paul.  (Jouncil    Bluffs 
and    Chicago.       All 
■tylee    and    sixes   of 
spreaders  and  spread- 
er bozefl  fully  de 
In  thla  ~  ' 

WM.  tALLOWAY,  Prat. 

Wiii.tollawayCa.,B<>x6<ii    Watarioo,  Iowa 


looK  VLsz::"n.^vs. 


iJ)  aboMt  Ui«  (iMrtei  D.tMit> 
•d  raatiirwi  on  Uia  rai 
OaJtoway  Manor.  Sprra 
bow  to  mak.  a  •fVMdo' 
for  Jtaelf  ia  six  moatha  Uom; 
.how.  why  •zcluaiT.  Cuio- 
way  patmt«Hi  f.atar«a  mak. 
Ui.Gatr 


•y  cpraadOT  wOTdi 
UtMi   mmy   oUiar. 


but  coat  noUifnc  extra    eo 

<ialloway;ala«  ahnwa  fail 

*  othar   Galloway  jm- 

"faa. 


tha' 
H»»  .f 

pleaaata  and 


ncrrhandii 
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Comiucted  By  A.  E.  GRANTHAM 


WHITE  MARSH 

PULVERIZED 


'     HIGHEST  QUAUTY 
Is  Not  Caua tic— Cannot  Bum 
IMMEDIATELY    AVAILABLE 

The  best  and  moat  economical  form  of 
I  Lime  to  use. 

Full  information  aa  to  the  most  economi- 
|cal  way  to  purchase. 

E.  J.  LA  VINO  &  CO. 
1475  Bullitt  BMg.  Philadelphia 


USE  WAKNU'S 


vmcxWsnA^ 
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nut— «Mrlea  •»— lalM^ 


CLOVER  SEED 


Pnrttv  and  germination 
aheoftitely  guaranteed. 
Boy  direct.     Fr^licht  prepal<l.    Hemplesfree. 
«lll«k  Weed  rarnaa.  Baa  SI,  Waiahe<awa,  Pa. 


PH    f 


1    ■    I    I 


(Hydrated  Ltaac) 

IT  IS 

ALL  PURE 

ALL    SOLUBIX 

ALL    AVAILABLE 

Pall  valuable   j 
ON  ACID  SOILS 

Maaalactared  ivtth  "av-ta-tlM-aiMte"  c«il»- 
■Kiit  aa4  aader  Idflical  chcaleal  aayervtiiaa. 

CIAILES  WAINll  COMPAIVY 
Wllarinftoii.  Bel.  PMUdclpMa.  Pa. 


The  Final  Steps  in  Seeding  Alfalfa 

After  the  alfalfa  ground  has  been 
limed  and  provision  made  for  inocula- 
tion either  through  the  seed  or  the  soil 
it  is  nearly  ready  for  receiving  the  seed. 
The  question  now  arises  concerning  the 
application  of  fertilizers.  In  the  eastern 
states  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  a 
fair  amount  of  plant  food  In  order  to 
get  the  best  results.  Manure  is  of  great 
benefit  .  in  promoting  the  growth  of 
alfalfa,  but  it  Is  open  to  objection  on 
account  of  the  danger  from  weed  seeds 
which  it  may  carry.  Consequently  It  is 
best  to  apply  the  manure  to  the  crop 
which  precedes  the  alfalfa,  preferably 
the  year  before.  In  this  way  the  ma- 
nure becomes  well  decomposed  and  the 
weed  seeds  germinated  and  destroyed. 
It  Is  never  a  good  plan  to  apply  manure 
directly  to  the  soil  before  seeding  al- 
falfa, for  this  reason.  However,  manure 
should  be  used  when  available,  as  it  will 
be  of  much  service  in  getting  a  vigorous 
growth  of  alfalfa  If  precautions  are 
taken  to  apply  It  some  months  before 
the  alfalfa  is  seeded. 

Where  the  alfalfa  follows  a  crop  of 
potatoes  that  have  been  well  fertilized 
very  little  fertilizer  need  be  added.  In 
either  case  it  Is  well  to  use  500  to  600 
pounds  per  acre  of  a  mixture  carrying 
2  to  3  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  10  per  cent, 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  6  per  cent,  of 
potash.  After  potatoes,  or  where  the 
land  has  been  summer  fallowed  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  an  application  of  400  to  600 
pouuds  per  acre  of  a  mixture  contain- 
ing 12  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  and  6 
per  (ent.  potash,  the  quantity  depending 
on  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  will  be  found 
satlsf&ictory.  Alfalfa  responds  gener- 
ously to  applications  of  phosphoric  acid, 
hence  the  reason  for  a  large  percentage 
of  thib  element  of  plant  food. 

The  fertilizers.  If  applied  with  a  dis- 
tributor, should  be  put  on  a  few  days  be- 
fore seeding,  in  order  that  there  may  be 
no  harmful  effect  from  the  seed  getting 
into  direct  contact  with  the  chemical 
salts.  However,  If  drilled  in  there  is  no 
risk  in  sowing  the  same  day.  A  disk 
wheat  drill  with  a  fertilizer  compart- 
ment Is  an  excellent  machine  for  apply- 
ing the  fertilizers. 

TIME  OF    SEEDING. 

In  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia  alfalfa 
should  be  seeded  about  the  middle  x>f 
August.  For  regions  farther  nor^  the 
seedings  should  take  place  somewhat 
earlier.  It  is  very  necessary  to  see  that 
the  soil  has  sufficient  moisture  at  the 
time  of  seeding  to  germinate  the  seed 
promptly.  If  the  ground  has  be«i  care- 
fully prepared  by  fallowing,  there  should 
be  little  difficulty  In  securing  enough 
moisture  In  the  surface  soil,  even  in  a 
dry  season,  to  germinate  the  seed.  The 
danger  in  sowing  on  dry  soil  is  that 
there  may  be  enough  moisture  to  germi- 
nate some  of  the  seed  which  will  perish 
if  the  drought  continues.  Just'  after  a 
good  soaking  rain,  as  soon  as  the  ground 
is  dry  enough  to  work,  Is  the  best  time 
for  seeding.  The  seeding  in  general 
should  take  place  early  enough  to  get 
the  plants  well  established  before  win- 
ter. A  growth  of  6  to  8  inches  at  the 
time  of  the  first  frost  is  sufficient  for 
the  plants  to  winter  well. 

METHODS  OF  SEEDING. 

Alfalfa  may  be  sown  by  several  meth- 
ods, any  of  which  may  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  distributing  and  covering  the 
seed.  A  hand  seeder,  a  wheelbarrow  or 
the  grass  seeding  compartment  of  a 
grain  drill  may  be  used  satisfactorily. 
If  broadcasted  the  seed  must  be  barrow- 


GROW  OATS 

that  will  be  a  pleasure  to 

you    and    a    surprise    to 

your  friendsa 


*  Sliadeland  Climax" 
is  tlie  variety  —  a 
'  tiee"  oau— lcernel$ 
in  size  and  plumpness 
exactly  like  tiiose 
illustrated  bete.  Ab- 
solutely wiiite.  Weighs 
47  pounds  per  meas- 
ured bushel.  ^ 

Was  1 1 o w  n  in 
"Shadeland  Valley  of 
Oregon,"  on  non-irri- 
gated land.  Yielded 
100  bushels  per  acre. 

The  prettiest  oats 
shown  at  the  great 
San  Francisco  Exposi- 
tion. 

The  finest  Seed  Oats 
ever  offered  by  any 
one  in  the  East. 

A  sheaf  contains 
more  oats  than  straw, 
pound  for  pound. 

Never  affected  by 
either  rust  or  smut. 

Will  do  well  any. 
where  in  Pennsylvania 
and  adjoining  states. 

Price.  $1.50  per  bu. 
of  3i!  lbs.,  not  less 
than  2  bn.  said— not 
more  than  30  bu.  to 
each  customer.  Sow 
3  bu.  per  acre. 
Freight  paid  on  10 
bu.  or  more  to  any 
part  of  Pa..  Ohio.  N. 
Y..  N.  J..  Dcla.,  Md., 
Va..  W.  Va.  laft 
free. 

If  it  is  not  nicer, 
brifhter,  heavier 
Oian  any  oats  you 
ever  ttatv.  tteiid  ii 
back  and  we'U  do 
the  same  with  your 
money  and  p  a'y 
freight 

This  ad  will  not 
awpear  again.  Money 
wrlU  be  returned  if 
said  out 

A.H.B«ftean,lHC 

Bax  "O,"  UodtaTlllr.l>h 


Quality  Ume-Prodnets 


Knickerbocker  Liine  Company 

lSM-7  Y\aamut  BMg.,  PUladelphia 


SEED  CORN 

FOR  THE  CRIB  AND  SlLO 

Two  cliolcc  varieties.  Unaarpaosefl  for  large 
yl«l(l  and  good  qoality.  Also  wins  In  ttie  leadlac 
sbowa.  Ona  Tariety  eopecially  miitMl  for  tbe  ailo. 
Orowa  a  larcc  stalk  and  ear.  Never  fails  to  make 
a  big  t)ulk  of  rtcb  ensilage. 

CIBOWll  AND  SOLD  ACCOBDtllfCi 

TO  THB  BVEiBS  Or  THB  TIBOIMIA 

COBN  OBOWEBM  AMIOCIATIOH. 

Ouarant«>ed  to  germlnata  from  96^  to  100^. 
Every  lot  tested  and  tbe  i>ercentage  of  growtb 
marl(e<l  on  shippitiK  tag.     8bipped  on  approv&L 
Pricf  -  Mhelled,  graded  and  put  in  good  baga.  IS.OO 
per  buabel. 

DoD't  plant  inferior  varietiee  and  untested  seed 
when  you  can  get  the  best  for  less  tban  60  cents  per 
acre,  .''^end  for  bulletin  No.  6.  Write  today,  ttils 
ad  will  not  appear  again. 

CHAS.  WAMPLER 
HARRISONBURG.  VIRGINIA. 


This  Warranted 

tan  rfMd  hardwaodaad  steel 

DwnplRg  Htrit  Cart 

$16.76 

frelgTtt  prepaid  to  any 
BtoUon  Ehst  of  Missis. 
BippI  River.  Full  paitico- 
lara  on  application. 

Hsfcsot  A  Ct.  rHHi,^ 
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ed  In.  The  grain  drill  will  cover  the 
seed  sufficiently  if  the  land  is  well  pre- 
pared. The  abjection  to  a  grain  drill  is 
that  some  of  the  seed  may  be  corered  a 
little  too  deeply.  On  sandy  soils  the 
seed  should  be  covered  somewhat  deep- 
er than  on  a  clay  soil.  A  depth  of  one 
to  two  inches  is  not  too  deep  on  well 
fitted  sandy  loam  soils.  Special  alfalfa 
drills  are  now  on  the  market  which  put 
the  seed  in  drills  or  rows  4  inches  apart. 
In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  place  seed 
at  the  proper  depth,  so  that  germination 
is  perfect,  thus  requiring  the  minimum 
quantity  per  acre. 

THE    BATE    OF    8EEDIX0. 

About  20  pounds  of  prime  alfalfa  seed 
.  iG  sufficient  to  sow  an  acre.  A  less 
quantity  would  generally  suffice  if  the 
seed  could  i>e  evenly  distributed  and 
there  were  no  danger  from  weeds.  The 
alfalfa  plants  spread  very  little  before 
the  first  winter  and  for  that  reason  a 
thick,  even  distribution  of  plants  is  de- 
sirable in  order  to  assist  in  holding  the 
weeds  in  check.  A  more  uniform  seed- 
ing may  be  secured  by  sowing  half  the 
seed  one  way  across  the  field  and  the 
other  half  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of 
the  first  sowing. 

Only  the  best  grade  of  alfalfa  seed 
should  be  sown.  The  buyer  should  be 
fully  assured  that  the  seed  is  free  from 
noxious  weed  seeds  and  dodder.  Seed 
that  is  rusty  looking  or  dull  brown  in 
color  should  be  avoided,  as  the  color  in- 
dicates age.  A  bright  lemon  color  with 
an  occasional  grreenish  tint  is  generally 
associated  with  alfalfa  seed  that  is  fresh 
and  of  high  germinating  quality.  In 
any  case,  before  buying,  a  sample  of  the 
seed  should  be  examined  for  impurities 
and  subjected  to  a  germinating  test  in 
order  to  fully  determine  the  quality  of 
the  seed.  The  state  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  will  generally  examine, 
free  of  charge,  samples  of  seed  for  those 
who  desire  such  tests  made. 

The  eastern  states  are  now  dependent 
upon  outside  sources  for  alfalfa  seed,  as 
It  cannot  be  produced  in  a  humid  cll- 
\  mate.  According  to  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
\ment  of  Agriculture  about  four-fifths 
of  the  alfalfa  seed  used  in  this  country 
K  home  grown,  being  produced  in  the 
^'est  and  Northwest.  The  remaining 
ono-flfth  is  imported  and  of  late  comes 
chiefly  from  Russian  Turkestan.  The 
latter  is  an  inferior  grade  of  seed  and 
is  not  well  adapted  to  our  conditions  in 
the  East.  It  is  now  generally  conceded 
that  the  western  grown  alfalfa  produced 
without  Irrigation  is  best  suited  for  the 
eastern  states. 


The  Growing  of  Spring  Oats 

(Concluded  from  page  143) 

SO  that  the  grain  may  develop  before  the 
hot  weather  sets  in.  Rust  is  less  preva- 
lent among  early  sown  oats.  Early  seed- 
ing is  even  more  Important  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Philadelphia  than  farther  north. 
The  latter  part  of  March  or  the  first 
^eek  in  April  would  be  fairly  early  in 
this  latitude.  ^,-  . 

METHODS  AXD  RATE  OF  SEEDIXO. 

In  sowing  oats,  as  with  other  seed, 
it  is  necessary  not  only  to  distribute  the 
seed  but  also  to  cover  it  at  a  uniform 
depth.  With  oats  this  can  be  done  best 
with  a  grain  drill,  in  this  way  a  more 
uniform  stand  is  secured  than  by  broad- 
casting, and  requires  from  one  to  two 
pecks  less  seed  per  acre.  Under  eastern 
conditions  there  is  no  doubt  that  driU- 
Ing  is  the  most  practical  method  of 
securing  a  stand.  In  numerous  tests  at 
the  experiment  stations  drilled  oats  have 
out  yielded  broadcasted  oats  by  several 
bushels  per  acre.  Better  stands  of  grass 
and  clover  can  also  be  obtained  in 
drilled  than  In  broadcasted  oats,  tor  the 


reason  that  light  and  air  are  better  ad- 
mitted. 

The  best  depth  for  sowing  oats  varies 
somewhat  with  the  soil  and  season. 
Thel*e  is  always  danger  that  oats  will 
rot,  if  planted  more  than  an  inch  deep 
very  early  In  the  spring  \vhen  the  soil 
is  moist  and  cold.  They  may  be  safely 
sown  deeper  than  one  inch  in  a  sandy 
loam  soil  and  also  where  the  soil  is 
rather  diy.  Oats  should  not  be  sown  so 
early  as  to  prevent  good  preparation  of 
the  soil,  as  uniform  depth  of  seeding 
and  conditions  for'  prompt  germination 
are  essential  in  securing  an  even  stand. 

With  a  good  seedbed  and  a  productive 
soil  2V2  to  3  bushels  of  oats  are  sufficient 
to  seed  an  acre.  If  drilled.  One  to  two 
pecks  additional  will  be  required  where 
sown  broadcast.  On  thinner*  land  as 
much  .as  4  bushels  of  seed  are  sometimes 
used.  A  lower  rate  of  seeding  Is  re- 
quired where  amall-kerneled  varieties 
are  sown. 

If  it  is  necessary  to*  buy  new  seed,  it 
is  better  to  get  oats,  that  have  been 
grown  under  conditions  that4u*e  similar 
to  yours.  Of  course,  good  quality  must 
be  secured,  whatever  the  source.  The 
state  experiment  stations  can  generally 
advise  what  varieties  of  oats  will  do  best 
in  your  locality.    As  the  southern  limit 


of  oats  production  is  reached  the  moro 
important  becomes  eai  ly  maturity,  and 
those  varieties/  that  will  mature  before 
the  hot  weather  are  to  be  preferred.  ' 
Some  sections  are  now  attempting 
spring  oats  when  better  results  would  be 
secured  from  winter  oats.  Some  of  the 
well-known  spring  varieties  which  yield 
well  are  the  Silverman,  Swedish  Select, 
Thorson  and  Red  Rust  Proof.  The  lat- 
ter two  varieties  are  desirable  where  the 
rainfall   Is*  somewhat  deficient. 

The  convertibility  of  the  oats  crop  is  a 
very  desirable  feature.  If  the  crop  does 
not  promise  to»  make  a  good  yield  of 
grain  it  may  be  cut  while  the  grain  Is 
In  the  milk  or  dough  stage  and  cured 
for  hay.  A  very  desirable  hay  is  made 
in  this  manner.  Often  Canada  peas  are 
sown  with  the  oats  and  the  two  har- 
vested for  hay,  which  makes  an  excel- 
lent hay   for  -dairy   cattle. 


^Spare  A8I  BCornRoo^si^ 


FARMER  Be  Kot  DECEIVED 

The  Tower  System  is  Proved 

by  practical  exp<>riencc  adapted  to  wet  saasons 
aa  well  aa  dry.  Scores  of  the  moat  expert  seed 
ffrowera  and  many  thousand  farmers  testify 
that  it  is  adapted  toboth  wet  anddry  weather. 
Wo  furnish  our  inquirers  with  unquestioned 
testimonies  of  theae  facts.  The  Tower  System 
enlarsos  th«  crop  yield  because  it  spares  all 
the  corn  roots.  It  pays  for  itsrif  in  one  season. 
Avoid  imitations;  see  that  your  cultivator  has 
the  name  "TOWER"  on  the  tonmie.  Write  a 
postal  for  our  free  booklet  on  "Com  Culture.** 

THE  la  D.  TOWER  &  SONS  CO. 

••tti  AvMMM  Moadota,  min«la 

iOriffinal  Man^faetytrtrt  of  Sur/oM  CultivaUMra) 


Durin^r  the  past  two  years  2,400  barn 
yard  pollutions  have  been  abated  by 
Pennsylvania,  farmers  by  embankments 
of  earth  or  concrete  diverting  the  sur- 
face ^d  rai  nage,  and  saving  both  solid  and 
liquid  manure  for  fertilizing  purposes. 
It  is  estimated  that  this  manure  saved. 
Is  worth  $120^)00  a  year  to  the  farm- 
ers of  the  state. 


HIGH  GRADE 

FERTILIZERS 

FOR  ALL  CROPS 

Special  Formula*  for  Each  Crop 

48  years  of  practical  experience  devoted 
to  tiie  development,  of  the  best  formulas 
for  different  crops.     Write  today. 

L  P.  THOMAS  A  SON  CO. 

EaUbUahed  186S  PHILADELPHIA 

Agents  luanted  in  unoccupied  territory. 
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V^Vquality, 


radios 
Fertilizers 

{the  WORLD'S  BEST  BY  EVERY  TEST) 

This  crop  was  grown  on  old  pasture  land  by  Edward  H. 

l"*^  r-i  ?"  Bradley's  Fertilizer  alone,  and  yielded 

about  300  bushels  per  acre.    Send  for  1916  prices  and  terms. 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

•^    C¥*  a  *«*E<     0««»a>  r&a«.».       _  .... 


W  STATE  STREET.  BOSTON.  2  RECTOR  STREET.  N.  Y. 

BUFFALO.  BALTIMORE  AND  PHILADELPHIA 
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International 
Cultivators 


YOU  will  put  your  OK  on  the  International 
cultivator  when  you  have  had  one  at  work 
for  a  while.  When  you  are  used  to  the  parallel  move- 
ment of  the  gangs,  and  see  what  a  thorough  job  the 
machine  does,  you  would  not  be  satisfied  with  any  other.  ^ 

In  two  important  points  the  International  cuItiTator  is  prac- 
tically perfect.  The  depth  of  cultivation  is  the  same,  all  over 
the  field,  over  ridges  or  back  furrows  or  in  depressions,  with 
no  unturned  spaces.    Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  why. 

If  your  work  demands  a  walking  or  combination  walking  and 
riding  cultivator,  take  an  International  No.  2  or  3.  If  much  of 
your  cultivating  is  on  hillsides,  buy  a  No.  4.  Forstraight-away 
work  there  is  the  No.  1  one-row  and  a  new  No.  5  two-row 
machine  that  speeds  up  good  cultivating  to  the  limit. 

A  local  dealer  near  you  can  show  you  International  cultivators 
in  every  style,  and  help  you  decide  on  the  best  style  for  your 
fields.  You  can  get  numerous  combinations  of  shovels  and  set- 
tings on  an  International  cultivator.  Do  not  buy  a  cultivator 
almost  as  good  when  you  can  get  the  International.^  If  you  pre- 
fer to  know  more  about  the  cultivator  before  going  to  see  it, 
write  us  for  information. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(bcorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Chunpioo      DMrag      McComidK      MilwaakM     OtbMi*      PlaM 


Well  Adapted  to  Stony  SoO 


Iron  Beam 
Right  Hand  Series 
Full  Chilled. 
Straight  Landside 
Shin  Pieco 


Durably  Made  — Saves  Repairs 


Here's  a  Plow  tV.at  will  him  a  complete  furrow  deanbranJ  eanly— am/ c/o /f /or  manvVMra. 
h  runa  llghUr.  and  ilick*  to  the  ground  better  than  otherplows.  You  will  be  pleated  with  its  faith- 
ful service  every  time  you  use  it.  Reversible  Slip  Point  Shares  out-wear  four  ordinary  fllJ 
shares.    Exceptional  wear  in  eoery  part. 


Hamkarg  PotdoDtggen  cost  little  but  save 
considerable.  They  are  li^t,  durable  ana 


Hamburg  Plow  Part*  (or  repairs>-^f  guaranteed;  an<) 

iMarso800<lthatweplace//<i/n6uryoneverypiece.  _    .      . 

Hamburc  parts  fit  other  makes  of  |>lows  as  sue-  do  the  work  right.     WtU»  fioi0  for  Plow 

caasfully  ••  parts  made  by  the  plows'  makers.  PariM  ani  Digger  Catalog.  B 

HAMBURG  PLOW  WORKS.  HAMBURG,  PA.  o) 
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Wanted  50,000 
Farm  Hands 

ol  rnqMrisKM  at    oom  an  ilw  farms  ef 

Western  Canada 


To  replace  the  young  farmers  who  have  en- 
listed for  the  war.  Qood  wages  and  full 
season's  work  assured. 

There  Is  no  danger  or  possibil- 
ity of  Conscription  in  Canada. 

References  required  from  all  appli- 
cants. For  special  railway  rates  and 
other  information  apply  to 

F.  A.  HARRISON, 

210  North  Third  Str««t,  Harrl«b«r«.  Pa. 

Authorisad  Canadian  Oovarnmcnt  Agant 


Humus  and  its  Value 

DAVID  8HROP8HIBE. 

Nitrogen  and  humus  will  build  up 
soil.  Many  reliable  authorities  agree 
that  soils  that  are  worn  out,  or  begin- 
ning to  fall  oft  in  their  yield,  need,  most 
of  all,  these  two  things — humus  and 
nitrogen.  Virgin  soils  contain  great 
quantities  of  these  essentials — humus 
and  nitrogen — and  all  soils  to  be  really 
fertile  must  have  both.  Continued  crop- 
ping, under  ordinary  methods,  constant- 
ly robs  the  soil  of  humus  and  nitrogen. 

Humus,  as  most  of  us  know,  is  that 
material  which  gives  the  rich,  dark 
color  to  soils,  and  which  constitutes  the 
loam  in  them.  It  is  formed  from  decay- 
ed vegetable  or  animal  matter.  Before 
the  stage  of  humus  is  reached  this  vege- 
table or  animal  constituent  of  soils  is 

« 

called  organic  matter.  As  the  lack  of 
humus  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why 
soils  are  unproductive,  no  method  of 
building  up  worn-out  soils  is  sound 
which  does  not  add  this  life  element  to 
the  soil.  Commercial  fertilizers  add 
plant  food,  but  no  humus. 

All  soils  originally  began  to  be  formed 
by  the  breaking  up  and  crumbling  of 
rocks.  The  greater  part  of  any  soil, 
therefore,  consists  of  stone  or  mineral 
substances,  sand  grains,  silt  and  clay, 
which  originally  were  formed  from 
rocks.  The  basis  of  soils,  then,  is  in- 
organic. To  this  inorganic,  mineral 
foundation,  nature  added  quantities  of 
organic  matter.  By  organic  matter  I 
mean  the  material  which  is  supplied 
from  the  dead  bodies  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals— humus.  Thus,  during  many  cen- 
turies of  time,  nature  formed  the  sub- 
stance we  call  soil.  A  soil  without 
humus  is  like  a  skeleton  without  flesh; 
in  fact,  humus  is  sometimes  called  "soil 
flesh." 

There  are  several .  vital  reasons  why 
humus  must  be  in  the  soil  if  that  soil 
is  to  produce  plant  growth,  and  it 
would  be  well  to  impress  these  reasons 
firmly  on  your  mind: 

1.  Organic  matter,  in  the  course  of 
its  decay  and  change  into  humus,  throws 
off  certain  acids,  which  unlock  or  make 
available  those  large  amounts  of  min- 
eral plant  food,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
are  present  in  all  soils,  but  usually  not 
in  such  form  that  plants  can  use  them. 
Thus,  the  addition  of  organic  matter  re- 
leases mineral   plant  food. 

2.  Organic  matter,  after  it  has  become 
humus,  not  only  supplies  plant  food,  but 
is  the  great  reservoir  of  the  soil,  in 
which  plant  food  is  held  in  available 
form  for  the  plants. 

3.  Humus  greatly  improves  the  tex- 
ture or  physical  condition  of  soils,  mak- 
ing the  soil  friable— so  It  will  "work 
up"  well. 

4.  Humus  greatly  increases  the  water- 
holding  capacity  of  the  soil.  Authori- 
ti^  state  that  organic  matter  in  the  soil 
will  absorb  three  times  as  much  .water 
as  its  own  weight  in  clay  and  hold  it 
twice  as  long,  or,  compared  with  sand, 
five  times  as  much  water  and  hold  it 
five  times  as  long.  It  pays  to  add  or- 
ganic matter  to  your  soil. 

5.  Humus  improves  the  natural  drain- 
age of  the  land.. 

6.  Humus  improves  the  ventilation  of 
the  soil. 

7.  Humus  makes  soil  warmer. 

8.  Humus  stops  or  diminishes  surface 
washing,  erosion  and  leaching  of  sloping 
or  hilly  land. 

The  great  importance  of  all  these  con- 
ditions is  particularly  recognized  by 
corn  growers,  and  a  method  of  bringing 
these  conditions  about  should  receive 
the  serious  and  favorable  consideration 
of  every  man  who  cultivates  corn. 

Probably  not  one  farmer  in  100  can 
produce  enough  manure  on  his  farm  to 


keep  even  one-half  of  hin  farm  fertHe; 
he  cannot  supply  the  necessary  amounc 
of  humus  needed  to  keep  that  half  of  his 
farm  fertile,  let  alone  adding  any  8ur< 
plus  of  humus.  The  tendency  with 
many  has  been  to  order  a  carload  of 
manure  from  New  York  or  some  other 
city,  and  pay  from  |2.30  to  $2.45  per 
ton,  delivered  at  the  station.  It  costs 
many  farmers  $3  per  ton  by  the  time 
it  is  on  their  fields  ready  to  plow  under. 

Mr.  Farmer,  there  are  a  number  of 
legumes  which,  if  properly  inoculated, 
will  gather  in  more  nitrogen  from  the 
air,  and  store  it  in  the  soil  (ton  for 
ton)  than  city  manure.  These  legumes 
will  add  more  humus  and  more  nitrogen 
to  the  acre  than  manure,' and  at  one-half 
or  less  of  the  cost  of  manure.  Hairy 
vetch  is  an  example. 

A  three  months  growth  of  hairy  vetch 
at  the  Cornell  Station  produced  6,824 
pounds  of  air-dried  forage  per  acrev 
which  contained  240  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
53  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  52 
pounds  of  potash. 

It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  hairy  vetch 
to  go  20  tons  per  acre;  in  fact,  there  is 
no  other  legume,  unless  it  be  serradella, 
that  produces  such  a  large  quantity  of 
organic  matter  for  plowing  under.  Even 
an  ordinary,  well  inoculated  crop  of 
hairy  vetch  will  go  12  tons  to  the  acre. 
Assuming  that  it  goes  10  tons  to  the 
acre,  and  that  the  10  tons  contain  240 
pounds  of  nitrogen — ^that  is  24  pounds  of 
nitrogen  to  the  ton.  The  average  ton 
of  manure  contains  10  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen. Assuming,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
put  on  10  tons  of  city  manure  to  the 
acre  and  that  the  cost  is  $2.50  per  ton, 
delivered  and  spread  on  the  field,  ready 
for  the  plow,  the  total  cost  is  $25,  but 
you  have  only  100  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
and  frequently  less. 

Figuring  h^iry  retch  seed  at  $8  per 
bushel  (60  lbs.  to  the  bushel)  and  sow- 
ing one  bushel  to  the  acre  ( 40  to  50  Iba. 
is  really  enough),  also  allowing  $1  to 
$1.50  to  inoculate  the  seed,  makes  the 
total  cost  less  than  $10  per  acre.  You 
can  sow  your  vetch  seed  the  last  time 
you  cultivate  your  com.  tomatoes,  o? 
peppers  and  it  will  make  a  growth  du* 
ing  the  fall  and  cover  the  ground  ?>! 
winter.  Frequently  you  do  not  get  yo\ir 
manure  on  the  field  before  January  or 
February.  When  the  time  comes  for  yea 
to  plow  in  the  spring  your  vetch  has  add- 
ed 10  to  15  tons  of  organic  matter  to 
your  soil  and  also  from  200  to  300 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  at  a  cost  of  $10  or 
less.  Manure  would  add  10  tons  of  or- 
ganic matter  and  not  more  than  100 
pounds  of  nitrogen  to  your  soil,  at  a 
cost  of  $25  or  more.  By  using  the  in- 
oculated vetch  method  you  save  $15,  and 
this  money  saved  may  be  used  to  good 
advantage  in  the  purchase  of  commer- 
cial forms  of  plant  food. 

New  Jersey. 


Grow  Alfalfa,  Says  Expert 
"Cast  your  alfalfa  before  swine  and 
your  wife  will  wear  pearls,"  says  the 
Kansas  alfalfa  expert,  Coburn,  in  urging 
Ohio  farmers  to  begin  growing  this 
profitable  legume.  Alfalfa  Is  adapted 
to  almost  any  region,  but  must  have  a 
soil  sweetened  with  lime  and  inoculated 
with  soil  from  a  successful  alfalfa  field 
or  a  nitrogen  culture.  Many  farmers 
have  failed  with  alfalfa  because  of  poor 
seed  and  careless  methods  in  providing 
a  proper  seedbed.  Mr.  Coburn  points 
out  the  fact  that  alfalfa  is  an  ideal  feed 
for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and 
chickens.  Land  that  grows  alfalfa  is 
worth  50  per  cent,  .more  than  land  that 
has  not  been  made  to  grow  this  queen 
of  legumes,  he  claims. 

Don't    carry    blasting    caps    in    your 
pocket 
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Experlenoela  the  heat  teacher."  This  Exi>erl*nfe  Pool  is  a  twlct'-a-month  Fanners'  Institute  for  the  ex- 
chMi8«  of  practical  Ideas  by  practical  farmers.  We  want  them  to  give  their  experience  aa  w^l  m  suairwlt 
topi^  for  future  dtacu«slon.  We  publish  thia  department  so  that  all  may  have  the  ben^t  of  thetanSwe 
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Topic  No.  1103,  Arsiii  L^.-^Do  You  Plant 
Your  Com  In  nilla  or  in  Rows,  and  How 
Far  Apart  V     Give  Your  Keasou.s  for  Same. 

Topic  No.  1194.  .May  1. — How  do  You  Man- 
age a  Balky  Horse? 

Topic  No.  119."i,  May  ir».— The  Farmer  and 
the  Automobile.  Tell  Your  Experience  with 
the  Automobile,  not  as  a  Pleasure  Vehicle, 
but  as  a  Tseful  Servant  on  the  Farm.  This 
Pool  is  Intended  as  a  (Juide  to  Karraers 
Who  aire  t'onsUlerlng  Purchasing  -\utomo- 
blles  and  to  Show  How  they  fan  bo 
I'seful  and  Made  to  Pnv  Their  Wav  on  the 
Farm.  I>o  not  Writ"  About  Motor  Trucks, 
and  do  not  Knthu^  About  the  Merits  of 
any  Particular  Make  of  Car.     Be  Brief, 
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t««d  for  5  yeari.  A  wonderful  bargain 
•t  •54.  Outat  incIadM  600  Oallon  CypreM  Tank  and 
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tion. 

WATER  SYSTEMS  AS  LOW  AS  U9 

We  inftoll  WaUr  Sappl;  ByctAma  of  aTcry  kind  and  build 
Tanki  (wood  or  metal),  and  Towera  for  arery  purpoaa. 

Your  plumb«r  or  any  icood  mechanic  can  make  the  in- 
atallation.  Other  Sjnteiiii  np  to  the  larceat.  iuch  at  uaed 
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Topic  No.  1 192. — Have  You  Found  it  Good 
Practice  to  Roll  Your  Meadows  ?  if  so. 
How  Heavy  a  Roller  do  You  Use  ?  Give 
Any  Experience  You  Have  Had  with  Top 
Dressing  Timothy  with  Fertilizer  in  the 
Spring. 

E.  A.  O.,  Jewett  City,  Conn. — I  have 
found  it  a  great  help  to  the  grass  mea- 
dows to  roll  them  with  a  medium  heavy 
roller  in  the  spring  after  the  ground 
has  pretty  fairly  settled.  It  levels  the 
grouna  and  gives  the  grass  roots  a  bet- 
ter chance.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
run  the  cutaway  harrow  over  the  grass 
fields  and  then  apply  a  topdressing  of 
manure  or  fertilizer  and  then  apply  the 
roller.  The  harrow  loosens  the  roots 
and  gives  them  new  life  when  they  be- 
gin to  start  up  in  the  spring. 

In  regard  to  topdressing  meadows  of 
timothy   and    red    top   grass,    I    experi- 
mented    in     1914     under     the     County 
League's  direction.    The  result  was  very 
satisfactory;    150    lbs.    nitrate    of   soda, 
300  lbs.  phosphoric  acl(   and  50  lbs.  of 
potash  mixed  together  fe  ere  applied  per 
acre.     It  was  on  a  field*  that  was  in  clo- 
ver  the   year   before.      The   result   was 
remarkable.     The  timothy  and  red  top 
grew  thick   and   to  a  good  height,  and 
was   greatly   admired   by  the  people  as 
they  passed  along  the  road.     The  yield 
was  nearly  double,  of  a  better  grade  of 
hay,  than  on  the  part  where  the  fertil- 
izer had  not  been  applied.     Last  year  I 
topdressed   the  same  field  and  also  an- 
other field  of  6  or  7  acres  with  about 
300  lbs.  per  acre  of  a  more  varied  fer- 
tilizer, adding  bone  and  tankage.     The 
result  was  very  satisfactory.     The  bet- 
ter quality  of  hay  and  the  decidedly  in- 
creased  amount   well   paid   for   the  ex- 
pense.    The  land  was  left  with  a  better 
chance  for  another   crop   this   year,   or 
there  Is  a  heavy  sod  for  plowing  under 
for  corn  this  spring. 

Fertilizer  gives  best  returns  on  mea- 
dows that  have  only  been,seeded  a  short 
time.  A  rotation  of  three,  four,  or  not 
more  than  five  years,  with  good  care, 
will  produce  a  large  crop  each  year.  I 
am  more  pleased  with  topdressing  each 
year,  if  a  goodtfertillzer  can  be  secured 
rich  In  nitrogen,  at  not  too  great  a  cost' 


spring  after  the  soil  has  become  settled 
and  is  not  too  wet.  It  is  poor  policy  to 
use  a  roller  on  wet  land,  as  It  has  a 
tendency  to  pack  the  soil  too  hard. 
Much  judgment  is  necessary  to  use  a 
roller  to  best  advantage.  I  heard  a 
speaker  at  a  farmers'  institute  say  that 
had  he  a  man  on  his  farm  that  did  not 
thoroughly  understand  when  to  use  a 
roller  when  he  was  away,  he  would 
chain  up  and  lock  It  so  it  could  not  be 
used  at  all.  And  I  honestly  believe  that 
more  damage  is  done  with  a  roller  than 
good,   with   the  average   farmer. 

Our  roller  Is  a  six-section  cast-iron  one 
and  much  too  heavy  for  all  kinds  of 
work.  A -two-section  steel  roller  is  best 
for  all  purposes.  It  should  have  a  good 
box  on  It,  so  it  can  be  weighted  with 
stones  when   a  heavy   roller  Is  de.sired. 

I  have  never  used  anything'  but  stable 
manure  to  topdress  meadows.  This  is 
applied  during  fall,  winter  and  spring 
months.  I  believe  that  an  application 
of  acid  phosphate  at  the  rate  of  400  to 
600  pounds  per  acre  would  be  a  great 
benefit.  But  in  the  past  I  have  not  had 
the  money  to  spare  to  buy  fertilizer  so 
have  had  to  get  along  without  It. 

E.  M.,  Armagh,  Pa.— I  find  It  a  good 
practice  to  roll  our  meadows,  for  it 
helps  them  a  great  deal.  In  the  first 
place,  after  the  frosts  have  honey- 
combed the  soil  and  it  Is  In  a  very  loose 
condition,  the  roller  packs  it  down  firm- 
ly so  the  clover  and  timothy  or  other 
grasses  can  start  off  directly.  We  find 
during  this  rolling  many  loads  of  loose 
stones  can  be  gathered  off  the  ground, 
so  the  mower  does  not  catch  on  them 
when  the  grass  is  mowed.  We  use  a 
regular  12-foot  wood  stave  roller  and 
then  If  stones  are  gathered  off  the  field 
by  It,  this  roller  becomes  quite  heavy 
but  no  Injury  can  result  If  the  soil  is 
not  Joo  wet. 

As  to  a  topdressing  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizer, I  have  no  experience,  but  with 
manure  considerable  more  growth  is  ob- 
tained. In  topdressing  with  manure 
we  use  four  to  five  tons  per  acre;  this 
amount  I  have  found  to  be  the  best  and 
most  economical,  for  the  manure  will 
go  over  the  entire  area  of  ground  and 
none  will  rake  up  with  the  hay;  but  if 
more  than  this  amount  Is  available  it 
will  benefit  the  soil,  the  hay  crop  and 
finally  the  coming  corn  crop. 
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C.  W.  B.,  Cochituate,  Mass.— I  have 
found.  In  years  past,  little  or  no  benefit 
in  rolling  meadows  or  old  hay  fields 
I  have  thought  perhaps  It  did  some  good 
after  heavily  topdressing  the  field  with 
barnyard  manure;  a  light  roller  Is  of 
little  use  for  such  a  purpose. 

I  have  been  an  advocate  of  topdress- 
ing mowing  fields  ever  since  I   was  a 
boy   In  my  teens.     I   was  then   at  one 
time  working  for  a  hay  farmer  who  had 
two   large   farms.       Hay   was   his  only 
crop  excepting  a  kitchen  garden.     This 
man  used  to  topdress  every  foot  of  his 
hay  fields  each  year.    He  began  topdress- 
1^.        *^  *>arnyard   and   sUble  manure 
right    after    haying,    and   continued    at 
Intervals  way   Into  the   winter.     Early 
In   the   spring    ground    bone    was    pur- 
chased and  applied  at  the  rate  of  200 
lbs.  to  the  acre.     This  man  started  in 
life  with  nothing,  but  made  himself  rich 
before  forty,  growing  grass  and  making 
hay.     I  have  found  that  nitrate  of  soda 
fiT^i?^  ®*^^5L  *°  8P''^°8  at  the   rate  of 
:"?,      «•«  ^^  ^**®  *^*"®  increases  the  crop 
fully    20    per   cent— not    only    timothy 
but  also  fields  of  mixed  grasses.    But  for 
an  old  standby  I  use  pure  ground  bone 
each  spring  at   the  rate  of  300  to  400 
lbs.  to  the  acre. 


E.  A.  B.,  Delevan,  N.  Y.  —  I  have 
farmed  for  many  years,  and  certainly 
think  topdressing  with  manure  on  tim- 
othy In  the  spring  Is  the  way  to  manure 
meadows.  Our  stable  manure  Is  drawn 
out  every  day  and  spread  on  the 
meadows  where  needed  most,  and  In 
the  spring  is  brushed  over  and  pulver- 
ized fine  and  spread  evenly.  The  brush 
Id  made  of  three  hemlock  bushes  or 
small  trees  with  a  light  rail  to  which 
the  brush  Is  chained.  We  plow  under 
hardly  any  manure,  except  for  corn  and 
garden. 

As  for  the  rolling,  I  think  It  a  good 
thing  to  roll  meadows  with  a  medium 
weight  roller,  but  do  not  always  roll, 
as  in  the  stress  of  other  work  I  have 
not  always  had  the  time. 

A  neighbor  and  myself,  who  believe  In 
topdressing  meadows,  have  Increased 
our  yields  from  one-quarter  to  one-third 


Copner  cabi«.  | 


P>«frae. 


I-.--.. --.w— w..   uruarantvMl.  I 

jraauona.    Valaaole  ca.aioc  and  I 


T  u*  ^*  F*  Y*""^'®'  ^a.— In  time  past 
I  have  found  It  mighty  good  practice  to 
roll  our  meadows,  especially  new  seed- 
Ings.     The  beat  time  to  roll  is  in  the 


S.  E.  B.,  Marshallvllle,  O.— No,  I 
have  not  found  It  good  practice  to  roll 
meadows,  with  one  exception,  and  that 
13  when  the  weather  is  extremely  dry 
and  the  ground  cracked  and  somewhat 
raised  on  the  surface.  For  Instance, 
last  summer  It  was  a  very  difficult  probw 
lem  to  find  the  ground  dry  enough  to 
nin  team  and  mower  on  to  clip  wheat 
stubble,  to  say  nothing  about  compacting 
it  with  a  heavy  roller. 

As  to  dressing  timothy  with  fertilizer 
I  usually.  If  practiced  at  all,  fertilize 
the  thin  spots  of  the  new  seeding.  After 
the  wheat  or  other  nurse  crop  is  cut  I 
have  frequently  practiced  this  method 
with  very  good  results.  Besides  giv- 
ing the  meadows  a  more  uniform  an- 
pearance  it  greatly  Increaaes  the  yield 
by  recruiting  and  thickening  the  growth 
of  young  clover  and  timothy  a»  well 


This  Big  Bool(  Boosts 
Farm  Values 

It  was  written  for  farmers — 
not  engineers ;  about  country 
roads — not  city  pavements. 
Its  language  is  plain— its 
pictures  convincing. 

It  covers  the  entire  subject 
of  roads:  location,  correc- 
tion, grading,  drainage  and 
upkeep.  .  It  cxplams  all 
modern  methods  and  the 
use  of  all  up-to-date  road 
building  macninery. 

Used  now  as  a  text  book 
in  over  fifty  colleges  and 
universities. 

This  Valt:abi«  Book  Fr— 

Better  roads  increase  farm  values, 
develop  better  schools  and 
churches  and  open  up  greater 
business  and  social  advantages. 
You  need  this  book.  Every  road 
commissioner,  supervisor  or  farmer 
interested  in  the  great  National 
movement  for  better  roads  should 
have  a  copy.  Write  for  yours 
today. 

Qeetf  Reads  Beek  Ne.  37 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

Wilmington,    Oaiawar* 


Start  a  Hour  Mill 

and  make 
1^  Money    ^  " 


There's  bit  moner  minmcflonr  in  sman  towv 

mootha.  Jfr.O.  t.  Braekbltl.  R.  F.  I).  Ko.  l.  Oan. 

Ins  Co..  MS.  Clemena.  Mlcb.,  dearad  (S«0  In 
twelra  montlMLand  the  Borr  Oak  (Km  Tm  m 
£l;.l«Tator<^Zl(I.MS  in  elsbt  mooUts  imh  thia 
tnlg  aaiTsloaa  money  •maklnc  ^^ 

.**Mid«*t**  Marw«l 
fcy^erttlael  lalhr  Raar  HlU 

rj^ »*'****  "^'  »*f 'n*  ba«»n««  wittata  rraap 
of  every  amhitiou*  red-blooded  man  who  ^^aau 
U  make  money  OO  bla  lnT»atment.  AnfbSy 
•an  run  it  without  preTloua 

^tlaa  is  l-C  S6  and  M  bbto. 
or  ••  nna roller  patent  nonr 
•  day  aa  any  mill  oan  make. 
Writ*  now  for  onr  free  Ilia*. 
trated  book.  "ThaStory  of  a 
I  WonderfalFloarMlll.'^trial 
efrer.prleea.t«rin8.piaaa.ete. 

*  rati  NsrfkSt..  tvssskwar. 


£~!,y'«P^  ywtraayjng 
JPJ[?**[_5«>aa  ejr  bam  at 


riiKi 
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Used  Autos 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

Spring  Specials — Low  Prices 

Now  in  th(>  time  to  buy  your  auto  and  get  it  Ht 
a  iuw  |>ri<*  lieliire  prli-es  advance.  We  htt\  e  looii 
i-HiM  for  you  to  Helert  troui,  and  we  can  save  you 
coiiflldemt)!)'  money  on  every  car. 

Ford*.  TourlNK  A  Roadatcm 8ISO  ii|> 

('H<llllH<*a  nnd  llupa 9itOW  lip 

K.  Tl.  r.  Hitd  Ntud«bakera (>I75  ii|t 

■ludaoiia  uiid  Uul«'ka SSiV.t  up 

I'halni*"!**  nndi Overland* l>3IAO  up 

WInlouM  Mitd  PH«>k«rds D.'tOO  up 

ll«.vneM   il-    ■■'«>«' I'lfHS ».>4M>  up 

K4>u   A    Hui-kurdM HM*it  up 

HulliuKii  A-  Kluls ((:I4»«»  up 

Sitt»9>y    BuM»«>K   A-  Trurk* (»»«H>  up 

VVU1TI£  TODAY 

For  our  new  catalog  "B"  nlvIng  price  on  every 
style  and  uuto  maiiufa<-tiired,  togetlier  witli  valu- 
able liitoniiation  lor  tlie  autoruolilUst  A-e^. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO.,  Inc. 

203    N.   Broad   St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


fRITE  FOR 


BROWN  FENCE 
1  BARGAIN  BOOK 
AND    SAMPLE 


Over  2S.000.000   rods  Brown  i 
Fence  already  nold  to  400,000 
farmers.     Factory  Fricei,  i 
.    Frciflfht Prepaid.  ISO  alyl**, 
l3o  p*r  re4  u».    Gates  and 
Steel  Posta.  toot    Write  poataL 
THB    SROWN    PBMOC    *  WIRB    OO. 
0*»l.63  ...       —  


Cheap  as  Wood  Kwr."n"dl«S 

Fence.  Sell  direct*  shipping^  to  ii<i«>rfi  only  at 
nanufactarers*  pricea.  writoUr^BEC  catalog. 
UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO.     965  l«t  SL      Ttrre  Haite.  wL 

TRAP  NESTED  BARRED  ROCKS 

Pullets  from  heavy  laylni;  strain  at  reasonable  prices. 
VlRorous,  farm  raised,  free  ranee  stock 

G.  A.  WUiiams,      Box  324,       Warwick,  N.  Y. 


None  Better,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Combination  of  the  host  leRhorn  qnalltle^.  KtrRS  and 
chicks  In  any  quantities  at  prices  tliat  are  reasonahle 

Get  our  bli;  fio  piiiie  catntotrne 
HVnMlT  POU1.TBY  FARM.  Rldffely,  Did. 

BLUE  IIIIOUNfAlfrPOULTRY~FARM 

Pure  bred  H.  V.  White  Orplnjrtons.  12.00  per  18  e^tn  S. 
C.  White  LeKhorns.  fl.OO  per  n  enKS.  Half  i)rtce  after 
June  tst.     James  P.  Achenbach.  R.  1,  Wind  Gap,  Pa. 

"Perfection"  Barred  Rocks }  JJ,';^*^'J?lle^'^^" 

ners.  |8  |)er  sotting:  4  HcttlnRs  |10.    ITtllltv  e^Kn  from 
same  blood.  fiM)  i>er  setting;  |8  per  1(K);  $4  per  SO.    Few 
Choice  coclvPielH.  $4  and  9f>.  wo  rtli  IS  nnd  ff* 
DR.  HA  YMAN.  Box  SO.  Do.Tlratown.  Pa. 

Turksv  and  Chleksn  S*^*^   ^-  ^^ronze,  b.  Reds. 

iHiavj  anu  wniwavn  NarraRansett.  W.    Holland 
7  breeds  Chickens.     If  intercf^ted  get  our  prIreH 
^:aktkk.n  Ohio  F'oiti.tky  Farm.  Beallsvllle.  Ohio. 

S.  C  Rhode  ls¥nd  Reds  XTf^ sJe':V;;;' 

ling  cocks.  cockerelB  and  pens.     Prices  rcnsonable. 
CABY'M  FARMW,  TRIMBI.R.  OHIO. 

fwimC  KOCK  miCKS  each:  also  few  White 
^^———^——^-^—^——  Letthorn  chicks  10  ctH 
IMA  AC  F.  IRIFFITH.  R.  «.  Wolinlon.  Pa. 

tf^UfCiCCh  l^<-ks.  Reds,  r/ejfhorns,  7to  12  cents 
^^*  mm^-^m-ki*^  each.  Order  now  for  prom!>t  d<ll- 
ver\-      I,i^t  free.  HO|T«<K  HAT€HIN«  A 

BltEICDINU  CO.,  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 

FOR  AAtiiS.  Pairs,  trios,  pens;  all  Tarietles.  Rocks. 
Reds.Wyandottes.  I^eKhorns.  Orpingtons.  Andaliislans 
Campines.  lliimbnres.  turkevs.  ducks,  and  Rt't-se 
Prices  low.     Ralph  H.  Rary,  R.  6,  MiilersburK,  O. 


EGGS 


Black  and  White  f^ngshan.  Light  Brah- 
mas.   B.  P.  Bocks.  M.  P.   Ducks.  White 
African  Ruineas.  fra^   per  15  prepaid 
M.  H.  MYRRH.  Edoia,  Tlr^lnla. 


«.  C.  WHffTR  I.R4JHOR1WN.      Best  Krk  Stralna 

KnRlaud.    New    /,«>alund    and    America  can    Pnwiuce 

3r>.00U  e«R»  and  chicks  for  sale.     Prices  low.      Write 

TWIN  v,AK8  FARM,  Box  P.  Palmyra,  Penna. 

Rair.  White  I.eRhorns,  H.  C.  R.  T.  Reds,  F.Rgs  90  cents 
per  IS.  $1  50  per  30.  $2.75  per  fiO.  KOO  per  UK).  Mottled 
Anconas.  Black  Mlnonas.Kirirnfl.OOper  15. $1.75 per 30. 
CaUloRue  free.    JOHN  A.  ROTH.  Qnakertown.  Pa. 

^Uir^lCQ  ^<W  per  100  and  up.  accordlD«  to 
V^rmMV^Ck^  season.  Wh.,  Br,  Buflf  Leg.  B.  P 
Rocks,  W.  Wyan.,  B.  Minorcas  and  broilers.  Booklet 
free.Ke.TatoaeHat«hrry,BoxS6,Rlehfleld,Pa. 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS  -  '^"^.;;i', ''"  •« 

W.  W.  WOYRR.     W.  »,     BOYRRTOWN,  PA. 

Br^^er  9'  WhIte  Wyandotte*  and  BtifT  Rocks. 
wi  ^^w^i  Cockerels,  p  illeU  and  stock  for  sale  at 
all  times.  C.  W.  ROE.tiX».  AWHI^AHTD.  OH ■  O. 

MINCIIiR  COMB  Black  Minorcas  for  Hele.  Hens. 
Cockerels  and  Pallets.  Booking  orders  for  eggs  now. 
_     Chaa.  M.  Welkert.  l.l«llealown.  Pa. 

roi.rMBIAN  WYANDOTTRN-KRrm  raised. 
I  tility  and  lieauty  combined.  Free  circular.  Prices 
reasonable.  Ralph  Woodward.  Box  18.0rafton,Maas. 

TnrkPV  Fjina  fr^f^m  large  M.  B.  Narrsgansett  W.H. 
■  HI  wk%,j  E.||ys  gn^  u  R^B|3  50  per  1».  pre  pi.  Id. Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  N.  M.  Calowkll,  Jacolisburg.  (). 

FIWE  BLirR  BARB  CD  Rocks,  Thompson  straTiT 
Toulouse  geese.  Gnln«>a  pigs.  I.ow  prices.  Mating 
MM.      B.  B.  rionder,  Roudertoa.  Pa. 


Trap  !f  rat«d  Mingle  Comb  White  leghorns.  Ohicks. 
Eggs,  (ockereia,  }i  Tom  Barron  strain.  Whitk 
Poi'LTRY  Farm.  Tiinkhannock,  Pa.     H.  Buck.  Prop. 


In  eggs.  11.00;  40  eggs.  |2  00;  Brahmas.  Rocks.  Rods. 
Leghorns,  '5  White  Orpington  »'gg8,  $1.50.  Catalogue 
free.     H,  «.  BBAIjEB,  Co«Fer»k«rv,   Pa. 


Edited  by  F.  V.  L.  TURNER 

All  letters.  in(iuiri(>s  and  requests  in  reference  to  poultry,  aliould  tie  addressed  to  tbe  Poultry  Editor  of  Tbe 
Practical  Karnier.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Sicilian  Buttercup  Fowls  as 
I  Know  Them 

ISAAC    F.    TILLIXOHA8T. 

After  studying  and  experimenting 
with  poultry  of  all  classea  and  nearly  all 
varieties,  for*  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  the  writer  has  decided  that  ad  a 
general  purpose  fowl,  or  for  the  produc- 
tion of  eggs  as  a  specialty,  the  Sicilian 
Buttercups  combine  more  really  meri- 
torious traits  or  points  of  superiority, 
with  fewer  faults,  than  any  other  class 
or  breed   known   today. 

Although  the  Buttercups  have  been 
kept  in  this  country  for  many  years  by 
a  few  breeders  who  knew  and  appreciat- 
ed their  distinctive  characteristics  and 
sterling  qualities,  it  is  only  quite  recent- 
ly that  a'  general  interest  has  developed 
which  has  spread  th^m  into  every  sec- 
tion of  this  as  well  a''  into  many  foreigrn 
countries.  Having  now  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  true  fanciers,  a  development 
of  type  and  uniformity  has  resulted 
which  makes  the  Buttercups  of  today 
very  different  and  vastly  superior  in 
both  looks  and  actions  to  those  former- 
ly known  either  in  this  country  or  in 
Sicily,  their  native  land. 

In  Its  greatly  improved  form  the  But- 
tercup now  has,'  and  will  continue  to 
have  for  many  years  to  come,  strong 
claims  to  widespread  public  popularity, 
primarily  in  their  neat  and  attractive 
appearance  with  their  unique  and  novel 
cup-shaped  combe — a  most  prominent 
mark  of  distinguishment — their  beauti- 
ful color  markings,  their  particularly 
tame  and  gentle  disposition,  their  con- 
tinuous laying  habits  throughout  the 
year,  and  the  fact  of  their  thriving  on  so 
much  less  food  than  other  varieties. 

These  are  not  mere  bombastic  boom- 
ers' claims,  but  such  as  will  be  sub- 
stantiated by  any  one  who  has  had  ex- 
perience with  them  in  any  section  of 
the  country.  Ask  any  such,  if  you  know 
him.  The  Buttercup  hen,  wherever  you 
may  find  her,  is  her  own  best  advocate 
of  superiority.  While  she  sings  her 
praise  she  proves  her  claims  by  the  eggs 
she  lays.  And  they  are  a  variety  of 
poultry  that  today  makes  a  strong  ap- 
peal to  those  who  want  something  dis- 
tinctive and  refined,  as  well  as  always 
dependable  for  maximum  results. 

Compared  with  the  Asiatics  (Lang- 
shans.  Cochins,  Brahmas,  etc.)  they  are 
more  active  and  energetic,  less  inclined 
to  broodlness,  consume  much  less  food, 
as  well  as  possess  the  ability  to  find  It, 
and  lay  many  more  eggs,  which  are  larg- 
er and  of  a  whiter  color.  Compared  with 
the  American  breeds  (Reds.  Rocks  and 
Wyandottes)  Buttercups  lay  larger  and 
whiter  eggs,  and  more  of  them,  and  sel- 
dom lose  time  by  becoming  broody. 
Compared  with  the  English  breeds 
(Orpingtons,  etc.)  they  prove  much 
easier  keepers  and  greater  layers  of  larg- 
er and  whiter  eggs.  Compared  with  the 
Hamburgs  and  Polish  varieties  they  are 
heavier  in  weight,  and  have  a  plumper 
carcass  covered  with  a  richer  looking 
yellow  skin,  making  them  far  superior 
as  a  table  fowl.  Compared  with  the  Leg- 
horns they  are  far  more  gentle  and 
tame,  far  superior  as  a  table  fowl,  and 
fully  equal  as  layers  of  eggs  of  at  least 
the  same  quality,  size  and  color.  As  a 
distinctive,  attractive  novelty  they  are 
not  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by  any  other 
breed. 

The  Buttercup  cock  is  of  a  dark, 
glossy  red  color  with  black  points.    His 


distinguishing  /eature  is  his  large,  cup- 
shaped  comb,  a  perfect  crown  surmount- 
ed by  a  circle  of  red  spikes.  His  stand- 
ard weight  is  6 14  pounds.  The  Butter- 
cup hen  Is  of  a  beautiful  light  buff  feath- 
ering, quite  evenly  mottled  on  back  and 
sides  with  black  spots  which  are  pro- 
duced by  parallel  bars  crossing  the  web 
of  the  feather.  Her  standard  weight  is 
5  pounds.  She  is  a  non-sitter  until  two 
or  more  years  of  age,  remarkably  tame 
and  gentle,' and  possesses  great  motherly 
instinct  whenever  she  does  become 
broody.  The  chief  aim  of  her  existence, 
however,  seems  to  be  the  production  of 
large  white  eggs  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  Buttercup  is  distinctively 
and  preeminently  a  woman's  breed,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  members  of  the 
American  Buttercup  Club  being  ladies. 
In  fact,  several  of  the  earliest  breeders 
of  them  in  this  country  were  very  dis- 
tinguished ladles  who  have  clung -to  them 
for  many  years  in  preference  to  any 
other  variety,  and  for  reasons  other 
than  the  dollars  which  have  been  con- 
tinuously produced.  Verily  the  beauti- 
ful Buttercup  has  come  among  us  to 
stay,  and  will  be  found  capable  of  mak- 
ing permanent  friends  wherever  she  suc- 
ceeds in  making  an  acquaintance. 
Pennsylvania. 


Care  and  Feeding  of  Goslings 
MISS  m.  a.  herold. 

Assuming  that  the  breeding  stock  has 
had  proper  care  through  the  winter 
and  Is  in  fit  condition  to  produce  eggs 
that  will  hatch  strong,  livable  goslings, 
and  that  these  eggs  are  at  hand,  the  first 
step  In  the  raising  of  the  goslings  would 
be  to  set  the  eggs.  The  first  requirement 
is  the  hen  to  hatch  the  eggs.  Give  each 
hen  from  four  to  seven  eggs,  the  number 
depending  on  the  season,  the  size  of  the 
hen  and  the  size  of  the  eggs.  A  small 
hen  can  cover  only  three  large  eggs,  and 
a  large  hen  can  cover  seven  small  eggs 
In  the  height  of  the  sumnaer.  So  It  Is 
necessary  to  use  common  sense  and  give 
each  hen  just  as  many  eggs  as  she  can 
cover,  considering  the  season.  If  it  Is 
cold  give  an  egg  less  than  the  hen  can 
cover,  and  in  warmer  weather  allow  for 
the  weather  also.  Then  the  additional 
egg  can  be  tucked  under  the  hen  and 
will  be  more  apt  to  hatch  than  If  placed 
under  the  hen  in  cold  weather.  Sprinkle 
the  eggs  with  water  during  the  hatch, 
and  a  far  larger  percentage  of  them  will 
hatch  than  would  If  this  were  neglected. 
Do  this  every  other  day  at  first,  and 
every  day  during  the  last  ten  days  of 
the  hatch. 

Feed  the  goslings  a  mash  three  times 
a  day  at  first.  If  green  food  in  the  form 
of  free  range  over  grass  pasture  is 
available  It  is  cheaper  and  therefore 
more  profitable  to  drop  the  noon  feed. 
Not  only  Is  It  cheaper,  but  the  goslings 
also  prefer  pasture.  The  mash  should 
consist  of  two  parts,  by  measure,  of  corn 
meal  and  one  of  bran.  Mix  and  add 
water — or  milk  if  you  have  it — enough 
to  make  a  crumbly  mash.  Do  not  feed  a 
sloppy  mash  to  goslings. 

If  it  be  in  any  way  possible,  give  the 
goslings  free  range  over  a  large  grass 
pasture.  It  Is  what  they  prefer,  as  I 
mentioned  before,  and  they  make  quick 
and  economical  gains  on  It.  So  for  the 
largest  profits  supply  plenty  of  pasture. 
But  If  unlimited  range  cannot  be  sup- 
plied It  Is  well  to  build  movable  yards. 
As  soon  as  the  grass  gets  short  move 


Ideal  Colony  Brooder 


The  IDEAL  eniinently  succesHtiil  under  all  condi- 
tlona  of  WEATHER.  CLIMATE  and  TEMPER- 
ATURE broods  without  loss  and  delivers  Three 
PRODUCERS  where  only  One  CH ICK  grew  before. 
SPECIFIC  A  TION.S:  Heavy  castings,  lame  flre- 
pots.  accurate  automatic  regulaUon.  unlimited 
capacity  and  through  the  POUCH  FEED  enough 
coal  can  ite  administered  at  one  time  to  maintain  i 
a  steady  fire  Twelve  to  Twenty-four  Hoars.  Vast- 
ly su|)eriAr  to  the  magazine  or  self-feed.  Equally 
adapted  for  large  or  small  flocks. 

THE  MARVBIi,  Price  919.00 

For  large  or  «niall  flocks.  Efficient  heater  with 
Automatic  control  of  the  drafts.  Coal  Buming, 
Helf-Regulating  and  adapted  for  Urge  or  small 
flocks  of  either  Chicks  or  Ducks. 
Write  for  Booklet  describing  the  Upto-tbe-Min- 
ute  methods  of  brooding  with  complete  informa- 
tion about  tbe  IDEAL  and  MARVEL  Hovers. 

LIberly  St*ve  CMnpany.    IM  S.  3rd  St.  PhUa..  Pa. 

W*  art  tqulpptd  to  till  Mil  ordtrs  promptly. 


The   Quick   Road  to 

Poultry  Profits 

Prom  baby  chiclet  to^teying  hen*,  or  oock* 
•r«U  ready  for  pen  or  market— the  road  is 
short  if  you  feed 


KEYSTONE 

POULTRY 

FOODS 


••Baby  Chtek," 
(hlrk."  .  ''DeTel**. 
lor."    "Serateh. 
lag."   ''Vvtmt'* 
aad 
'Farelag*' 


The  proper 
balanced   ra 
tlon    for   every 
age.  Compounded 
by  experts   from 
pure,    wholesome    in 
gredients,  in    right   pro- 
portions.     No  guesswork 
BOOK  FBEK-everythlni: 
for   )>oultry,  pigeons,    farm   or 
garden. 

At  your  dealers,  or 

TAYLOR  BR0S.;*2.^^"eS^iJ«i. 

geedi   Snppllee    Pealtry  and  Plgeaa  Foodi 

Barred  Ply.  Rocks 

"Hooaier  Strain**  Establiahed  1893 

Winners  of  12  llrst  prizes  at  Cliicago.  Cincinnati  and 
Indianapolis  the  last  three  years.  300  matured  Cock- 
erels. 15  Cocks  and  200  Pullets  for  sale  at  ria.>4onahle 
prices.    tJold  on  approvaL    Write  me  your  wants. 

a  E.  HOOVER,  R.  21,  Matthewa,  Ind. 


CHICKSs*oi5c. 

^^*  **^^**^*'  Rocks,  Leghorns. 
Money  hack  for  dead  ones  as  far  as  Colora. 
do.  Texas,  and  Maine.        Pamphlet  Free. 

CM.Lauver,  McAlistcrvillcPa.,  B«x  17 


GET 


AMERICAN  POULTRY  JOURNAL 

Telia  everything  about  the  f  aacinat- 
ingand  profitable  poultry  induttry. 
luued  monthly;  10  eanta.  We  want 
you  to  Icnow  how  good  it  ia  and  wUl 
■end  it  6  moatha  for  20e.  Order  now. 
A.  P.  J.ins.&4«  8J>earbM^Chleac«,Ill. 


GRETOER'S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

of  pure  in-ed  poultry:  TO'iureeds  illuatratad  and  d«> 
wribcd.  many  in  color.  Perfect  poultry  guida-^ 
all  f  nru.  Ix>w  pricea  on  atoek  and  batching  • 
Inculiators  and  brooder*.  SS  year*  in  boaia 
You  need  thia  book.  Send  10c  for  it— today. 
B.  H.  ORBIDBK.  rn*-',  Bhii— .  Ta 


'$$$$  III  Pigeonsl  ^.'^J^'??? 


Market  or  Bre.ding  Purposes.  Make  , 
big  profits  with  our^iimho  Pigeons. 
We  teach   you.      Ijirge.    free,   illus 
trated.  Instructive  circulars. 
ProTldeuce  Squab  Co..  Dept.  C  ProTld«nee.  B.  I. 


V 


CHICKS 


S.  C  Reds  and  Black  Minorcas 

Winders  and  layerw.    Eggs  for  hatching,  ll-.-iO  per  16. 

STJJiSL-.'"''^ ?**>    *    BLACK    POVI.TBT 

TABBS.    BOX    P,    I^APBira   STA.,    rA. 

8  and  10  cents.  8.  C.  Buflf  f^egbom, 
etc.      Money  back  for  dead  ones. 

Pamphlet  free. 
iACOR  WKiaONDi.  llciUSTKRTILLK.  PA. 

RABY  CHICKS  S^^  Whl*P~L^horn8.TlO 
»»*^*'  *    V/IllV*IVO    per    100.    any    quantity. 

Hatching  eggs  from  strong,  healthv  stock. 
CHA».  A.  iciiWBBBl..  l.»«Maa  Plat^,  P^. 

BCMMm  IS.  9tt  4«.  •».  Tbomughhred  Rocks.  Wy. 
andottes.  Reds,  I^eghorns.  Hamhurgs.  19  vartetiea. 
Catalogue.  W.  Orpingtons.  Houdnns.  Campines,  LUrht 
Brahmas.  18,  »!;  10.  »1     H.  K.  Mohr.  CoopersbaiK.  Pa. 

Day  OM  CIMt  Hf  Salt  CliM»  »t,-J^ 

per  week.     Better  batcbed  tban  ever.     Circular  '-ee 
Old  Honesty  Hatcbery,  Dept.  F.  New  Wasblattot.   y 

FirrPllPllfl  RnnttPr^    BafrOrpingtona,BaflrLec- 

[.ACCUrui  BIUlB«:r9»  horns.  Btock,  can,  cbeao 

B.  «.  FEIBfT,  PkiTPBlf.  Bf.  ^T  ^ 

White  Holland  TirkeyS.    ^'^***.   African    Oatneas. 

■        Eggs  In  season.    Rabbits. 

•»■•  Farm.  n«atb  Hew  Bvrlla.BT.T. 


SIlTerBI 


aa  TABIBTIBN.  Fine  rhlckena.  ducks,  turkeys. 
Htock  and  eggs.  Low  prices.  Big  new  Illustrated  cir- 
cular Free.    John  E.  Heatwole.  Harrisonburg.  Va. 


••  VABIBTIBI*.  Chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys, 
guineas  and  hares,  f^ock  and  eggs.  Valuable  cauiog 
free.    M.  A.  »oa<i»r.  Ba»  «».  tt«ll»ravm«^  Pa. 

High  Grade  Poultry.  Dark  and  Wb.  Oomlsb.  Barred 
Rocks,  other  varieties.  Hatching  eggs,  6  to  a>c  each  — 
delivered.    Stamp.   Appleton  Farm,  AreDdtsvllie.  Pa 

Belffian  Hav«aa  HIgb  grade  Rufns  Red'.  Prksi 
wiUBOn  n«rV9  reasonable.  Homer  pigeons. 
e  pair  «6.      E.  HOE.E.EV,  TIMELAWO,  M.  J. 
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THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER 


£55 


the  yard,  so  that  the  goslings  always 
have  plenty  of  grass.  This  supplying  of 
pasture  is  very  important  It  is  the 
natural  food  of  both  young  and  old,  and 
both  do  better  if  given  all  the  pasture 
they  desire. 

Lettuce  is  a  cheap  grern  food,  and  one 
that  they  like,  but  it  is  best  to  be  very 
careful    when    feeding    it.      If    fed    too 
freely  when  they  are  not  used  to  It  it  is 
very     likely     to    cause     sudden     death 
amongst  the  flock.    This  is  very  puzzling 
to  the  beginner,  as  the  goslings  die  very 
suddenly.     I  have  seen  perfectly  healthy 
goslings  die  in  a  fe     hours  because  they 
were  fed  too   much   lettuce   when  they 
were  unaccustomed  to  it.     They  like  It, 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  a  cheap,  easily 
raised  green  food  is  a  temptation  to  feed 
it  heavily.     But  in  spite  of  these  facta 
it  is  far  better  to  be  safe  than  sorry; 
feed  It  lightly  at  first  and  gradually  In- 
crease the  quantities.    When  fed  in  this 
way  it  Is  beneficial,  but  will  prove  very 
destructive   If   the   goslings   have   never 
had  any  and  are  given  a  large  quantity. 
The   only    reason    we    can    find    for   the 
effect    it    has    on    the    goslings    Is    the 
laudanum    which    it   contains.        People 
often  complain  that  lettuce  makes  them 
sleepy.     The  laudanum  is   what  causes 
this  sleepy  feeling,  but  a  human  being 
does   not   get  enough   to   do   any   hffrm, 
while  goslings  will  eat  such  large  quan- 
tities that  the  laudanum  killB  them.    At 
other  times  when  they  do  not  get  quite 
enough  lettuce  to  kill  them  they  droop 
around,  losing  the  use  of  their  legs  for 
a  time,  but  finally  recover.       I  am  not 
against  using  lettuce  as  a  green   food; 
in  fact,  I  recommend  its  use,  but  1  also 
recommend  extreme  caution  in  feeding 
it.      If    fed    from    the    very    beginning 
there  Is  no  danger — It  is  only  when  the 
goslings  are  given  all  the  lettuce  they 
will  eat  and  have  never  had   It  before 
that  this  troulfle  arises. 

One  thing  that  is  very  Important  in 
the  care  of  goslings  is  to  exercise  ex- 
treme care  that  head  lice  do  not  get  on 
them.  Take  the  usual  precautions  with 
the  sitting  hen  to  keep  the  lice  in  sub- 
jection. When  placing  the  goslings  out 
of  doors  grease  each  one's  head  with 
pure  lard;  this  will  kill  any  head  lice 
which  may  have  escaped  the  powder.  U 
this  precaution  is  neglected  the  lice  will 
do  a  lot  of  damage.  One  or  two  of 
them  may  kill  a  gosling,  so  it  is  better 
to  'get"  the  lice  instead  of  allowing 
them  to  "get"  the  goslings. 

With   the   other   precautions   which    I 
have  mentioned  there  is  one  more  to  be 
added,  I.  e.,   to  keep  them  out  of  rain 
until    they    feather.      While    geese    are 
water  fowl,  goslings  cannot  stand  it  if 
they  are  left  out  In  a  summer  shower. 
It   is   almost   invariably    fatal.     So   get 
them    in    whenever   a   thunderstorm    is 
seen  approaching.     Do  not  allow  them 
In  water  until  they  feather,  but  provide 
plenty  of  drinking  water  in  dishes  deep 
enough  to  hold   water  for  the  goslings 
to  immerse  their  heads  in.     If  they  can- 
not Immerse  the  bill  above  the  nostrils 
there  is  apt  to  be  trouble  by  the  mash 
clogging  the  nostrils.     A  deep  drinking 
dish  obviates  this  difaculty  by  keeping 
the  nostrils  clear,  as  the  goslings  will 
always  immerse  the  nostrils  if  the  water 
Is  provided. 

All  work  and  care  expended  on  gos- 
Ings  will  be  repaid.  The  pay  will  come 
n  the  form  of  high  cash  profits  when 
the  goslings  are  sold.  If  they  are  raised 
tor  use  on  the  home  table  they  are  also 
profitable,  as  a  gosling  of  the  proper 
breed  will,  if  given  proper  care  and 
food,  furnish  a  large  quantity  of  meat. 
Especially  with  the  demand  and  prices 
which  exist  at  present  it  pays  to  raise 
goslings  and  to  give  them  the  right  sort 
of  care  to  raise  as  large  a  percentage  of 
them  as  possible. 


Egg'Selling  Groups 
Farm  women,  in  a  number  of  southern 
communities,  are  being  encouraged  by 
the  demonstration  agents  to  form  co- 
operative egg-selling  associations,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  secure  better  prices 
for  poultry  products.  The  members  of 
these  associations  send  all  their  eggs 
freshly  gathered,  to  one  member,  who 
tests  and  grades  them  carefully,  pai-ks 
them  attractively,  and  sees  to  their  ship- 
ment and  sale.  The  product  of  the  group 
is  sold  co-operatively,  the  members 
paying  their  proportion  of  the  cost  of 
handling  and  sharing  In  the  profits.  The 
agents  representing  the  department  and 
the  state  college  help  these  groups  by 
giving  their  members  instructions  In 
shipping  by  parcel  post  and  express,  in 
grading  and  testing  eggs,  and  In  choice 
of  containers.  In  several  of  these  groups 
the  members  have  come  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  a  standardized  product,  and, 
therefore,  have  agreed  to  raise  the  same 
breed  of  chickens  and  thus  produce  the 
same  grade  of  eggs.    ..^ 

The  following  report  from  Mississippi, 
where    there    are    50    co-operative    egg- 
selling  associations  and  two  junior  poul- 
try clubs,  is  typical  of  the  work  In  the 
other  Southern   States.     An  association 
with  a  packing  center  at  Centerville  has 
a  membership  of  17.     A  secretary-mana- 
ger is  paid  1  »^  cents  per  dozen  to  do  the 
packing,  which  is  done  in  an  old  school 
building.     This  club  has  sold  more  than 
$500    worth   of   eggs  at   prices   substan- 
tially above  the  local  market  quotations. 
Another  association,  with  a  packing  cen- 
ter at  Woodville,  has  a  membership  of 
20.     They   pay   their   secretary-manager 
2    cents    per    dozen.      The    grading   and 
packing    are    done    by    committees    of 
three,  which  serve  In  turn.     A  railroad 
agent  has  allowed  the  members  to  use 
part  of  the  depot   for  a   packing  room. 
Th3   association    has   an    electric    tester 
and  scales  for  weighing  the  eggs.    Under 
its    standard    it    does    not    accept    eggs 
weighing  less  than  2  ounces  each.     The 
first   shipments  were  made  in  comraer- 
(lal  cases,  but  the  eggs  are  now  packed 
in  one-dozen  cartons  and  shipped  in  the 
cases.    This  association  separates  fertile 
and    infertile   eggs   and    secures   a    pre- 
mium for  the  Infertile  ones.    They  have 
sold   3.815   dozen   at   the   average  price 
of  24  cents. 


Busy  With 

Hb  Appetite 


It's  the  hungry,  hustling  chick  thae  earns  the 

Rrofit.     Start  him   right   by   feeding  F.  P. C. Chick 
lanna  for  the  first  two  weeks.     He'll  go  for  it  like 
chasing  a  bug — and  be  too   busy   with   his  appetite  to 
have  any  trouble  common  to  baby  chicks. 

F.  P.  C.  Chick  Manna 

Standard  Since  1884 

E.xactiy  the  kind  of  food  Nature  intends 
for  baby  Chicks,  Turkeys  and  Pheasants. 
Brings  them  safely  through  the  first  10  days 
when  most  cases  of  bowel  trouble  and 
heaviest  losses  are  caused  by  common  food. 
Not  a  medicine.  Not  an  experiment.  Chick 
Manna  has  been  the  food  of  healthy  chicks 
since  1884. 

A«k  your  dealer  for  F.  P.  C.  Chick 
Manna,  or  write  direct  for  offer  of  trial 
package  by  Parcel  Post.  Booklet  on  pre- 
vcniion  of  poultry  lo««es  tent  FREE. 
Satisfaction  or  money  back. 

F  P.  Cassel  A  Sod.  A2  Main  SL.  Laasdalc.  Pa. 


TRIAL 


Hill  Colony  Brooder  $30 
Magic  Brooder    .     .     15 


If  you  own  a  poor  brooder  it  is  your  loss.  Whmn 
buying'a  brooder  sele<t  one  that  will  hold  the  fire 
continuously,  maintain  an  even  temperature  and 
not  leak  gas.     Chicks  will  not  thrive  with  gas. 

Buy  a  brooder  with  a  perfect  grate — one  that 
will  clean  all  the  dead  ashes  out  without  poking 
the  fire  from  the  top.    7%e  Hiil  Colony  and  Magic 
Broodera  have  no  equal  for  quality  and  efficiency. 
we  guarantee  them.     AVill  cheerfully  refund  the  money  after  30  days  trial  if  they  do 
not  do  all  we  claim.      Write  today  for  circulars  describing  same. 

UNITED  BROODER  CO..  42  Bellevue  Avenue.  TRENTON.  N.  J. 


^^m^. 


HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

THAT  ARE  PURE  BRED,  BETTER  HATCHED 
and  From  200-EGG  STRAIN  FLOCKS 

chicka    that    will 


HiK.    stronp.    healthy,    vigorous 
'"^»Mi^^  into  prorlt-paylnR  flicks. 

»*■>■;  ■©»  be  nure  of  rranltiif     You  ran 

«et   Hillpot   Quality  Chicks   now. 

loo        no  2.% 

I.eickorBn    912  %a  iulm 

Re«lii  aad   Rorka.flS       t7.50       t4.00 

I   positively  guarantee   pure-hreU   stock 

and   Hare  arrival   of   t-hlrks. 

ILLUSTRATED  CAT A  LOO  FREB 

W.  F.  HILLPOT 

BOX    4       rRKXTHTOWN.    N.   J. 


Just 


What  We  Are  Asked 


Separating  Breeda — R.  R.  w..  I-Ponsyl- 
vanln    writes:   'llow   long  Hbould  two  breeds 

.    *'.?i;'.**'°''   ^  separated   to   insure   pure-bred 
stock  ? 

At  least  three  weeks.  Four  or  five 
days  together  will  make  fertile  eggs, 
the  fertility  running  through  21  days, 
decreasing  rapidly  toward  the  end  of  the 
three  weeks.     Four  weeks  are  safest. 

PnlletM  for  Breedins — P.  L.  A..  Penn 
sylvHnla.  writes:  "I  have  a  flock  of  well  bred 
pullets  which  are  not  quite  a  vear  old  I 
have  been  told  that  their  eggs  are  not  good 
for  hatching,  as  they  bring  poor  chicks,  if 
any,    when    they   do   hatch.      Will   you    kindly 

five  me   the   reasons  for  this  If  there  is  any 
oundation    to    It?" 

The  reason  for  not  breeding  young 
Pttltots  is  immaturity— they  are  not  fully 
developed  and  therefore  are  likely  to 
produce  undeveloped  chicks,  undevel- 
oped so  far  as  stamina  goes.  Hens  with 
active,  hustling  young  males  give  the 
stronger  chicks. 


Baby  Chicks 
and  Eggs 

S.  V.  White  LeKlioinn.  Vownf; 
and  R  a  r  r  n  n  Mtralnit.  Fltt« 
«o<'k  and  Krt>at  layent:  none 
better.  Kkk«.  11.15.  l.".;  |,1.  pm. 
Chicks,  r-  doien,  112.  100;  deliv- 
ery Kuaranteed. 


FARM.   EASTON.  PA. 


Single    Comb    White   Leghorns 

Baby  chiikn.  fio.nn  i>er  inn.    If  atrhlDK  eK«n.  K'X'  per  100 

Imperial  Pekin  Ducks 

Haby  duckn.  f  in  00  per  lOi).  Hat<-hin>c  t-Kgy.  ♦!".«)  fier  IflO 
Write  for  circular.     CheKterhri>ok    Farm.  Berwyn.  Pa. 

Frir^^^SfK"    l1LYll*Uni  MCIS,SINCU 

^v»vsi3 1  com  RmDC    island  REbs  Am 

White  Orptni^tont.  t^.'if,  |)er  .1*):  |5.«)  per 
100.  Re^    Atruln.         nrculani    free. 

^■■■y'««*  r— Hry  rnrni.    nitaTllle.   Md. 

Em  %M  IteMrfBtf  Barron  and  WyckofrK.r.Whlt«> 
•«••  wm   nmvmwm^  I.eifhom«.  .R.  C.  Reds.  Runner 

Write  BI«  BVH  FABM.  BHporinm.  Penna. 


H(M{|K5 


"WUk  Tk«  Uy  Bra4  h  tUb" 

Husky,  vifforous.  farm-frown  bird*,  bred 
from  many  cenerations  of  pedigreed  layer* 

EGGS— CHICKS — STOCK 

of  superior  quality  at  moderate  prices.  Bred 
for  business— »urc  profit-payers.  Official 
Laying  Competition  records  prove  itl 

We  produce  on  our  own  plant  every  bird 
and  etc  we  sell  so  can  cuarantee  satisfaction 

each  customer. 

FRKK  C- AT  A  LOG  will  Mt  you  right 
"  Leghorn*.     Writs  lot  k  twUy  I 


svwc 


This  is  the  time  to  preserve  eggs  for 
higher  prices.     See  article  on  page  142. 


Telb  Why  Chicks  Die 


_  E.  J.  Reefer,  the  poultry  ezoert  A'ktu 
Reefer  Bldg .  Kansas  City,  Mo^  IsS^lAV  aV-aJ 
free  a  valuable  book  entitled.  "White  iMar- 
rhopa  nnd  How  to  Pure  It."  It  contains  s<l.n 
tiflc  facts  and  tells  how  to  core  this  terrible 
disease  and  raise  OS  per  cent,  of  every  hatch 
Ail  poultry  raisers  should  write  Mr.  Reefer  for 
o>e   if   these   valuable   FREE   booha. — Adr 


Raise  Belgian  Hares 

The  Rei«lan  Hare  Industry  Is  the  great  cn^iing 
industry  of  this  country.  The  Belgian  ITare  will 
help  the  poor  man  to  reduce  his  food  Mil  as  he  is 
the  rlioapeat.  easle«i  and  most  profltakle 
food  furnishing  animal  to  raise.  Ilia  meat  is  far 
superior  to  chlcJcen  In  nutrition  value. 

Send  for  free  folder  and  price  list  or  10  cents  for 
beautifully  Illustrated  and  descriptive  Hare  cata- 
logue.   Stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prlr-«>^. 

Reading  Hare   Farm 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Belsiao  tires  and  Flemisli  Ciuls 

F.  T.  WIBERG 
^^^EST  ST,,  READING.  MASS. 


Baby  Chicks 


Rest  Hve  varieties  for 
pn>tit.  chicks  of  qnaJ. 

^    „        _,    ^,  ily  and  vitality.  White 

and  Rarred  PI v mouth  Rurks.  Rhode  Island  Reda. 
M  vandottes  and  I.eg|ioxus.  You  can  de|)end  on  gettinc 
vour  money's  \»(.rth  from  us  llatthim  eggn.  Rooklet 
free.         JBHWNO.'V  rifll«K   HATrHBKV, 

D.  Merveanl  MTllle.  lV«w  Jersey. 


SIBERIAN  HARE  \Y  »>n '''"''< 

•"•y-i-    ^nd  25  cent,  for  y.>.^^.Tprl',  1'^;^''''' 


World's  Greatest   Layers 

I  r..w        **-7  °*'*  P^o"'  >*«■  hen.    One  laid  »H.«f». 
They  are  Rarron  Winners  which  I  own.   Wyandottes. 

^^__ '-'Kti'Ttis.  HulT  Rocks    Hfds. 

^OHBIW  rARW.     B.  i.    Rridcepert.  Cena. 

5#  BUFF  LECIORN  COCKERELS  SF  MY 

hest  laying  strain.  25  r>anlsh  Whit*- I.*>gh..rn  cockerels, 
line,  large,  vlgomiin  Nrds  .Mv  pullets  now  laying  70*. 
>Ow  t)ookini:  onlers  (or  e_'i;<»  ari<l  l.ahv  <hli-ks 

ED.  «'.  «)I&.BBMT.  Tl  ■.!.».  W.  T. 


We  shin  thousands,  orders  should  now 
;)l«f  •    ' 


whlCkSa  ^  bo"j«efi  for  sprinVdenverj'"  An- 
waasva«v|  ronas' fiico  hundred,  also  have  other 
-..^^__,  „  i»f'^'«''w  booklet  and  testimonials. 
FreeiMri  Hntekery,  Rox  16.  Freepert,  Mlek. 


OAT  o  ii  B  c  n  I  r  K  n 

Rocks:  Reds:  Wyandottes:  I^eghoms;  C^mplaeN. 
«*  ^  200  Kgg  Ktralns.  ^    ^ 

tl«.00per.l0O.  H-MperK 

Bnrry  H.  Cnnsnilnc,  #<smer.  M.  ■. 


EGGS.  SSfiJ''  S^^'^rJ^-    On*..  ItedB.  MI»,. 
*-•*■'"»•    ■■•■'•  BBHB,  ^nakkcrtewn,  Fe. 


^m 


ttam^^t^m^tma^ilmiiL, 
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THE    PRACTICAL   FARMER 


April  1,  \m^. 


April  1,  1916. 


j^9V\  The  Best  Liked  S)mip 
•*^  *^  From  Ocean  to  Ocean 

AMERICA  is  the  land  of  cakes— and  Karo  is  the  National  Syrup. 
Everybody  likes  Karo— on  corn  cakes,  wheat  cakes,  buckwheats 
and  on  all  the  rest  of  the  tempting  cakes  that  come  hot  off  the  griddle. 
Karo,  too,  is  a  wonderful  aid  in  cooking,  preserving  and  candy-making. 
Housewives  all  over  the  country  are  sending  for  the  Corn  Products  Cook 
Book  and  making  use  of  the  Karo  recipea.     The  book  is  free— send  for  it. 
Be   sure   to  keep  plenty  of  Karo  on  hand — order   by   the  half 
dozen   or  dozen. 

Housewives  Save  $1.40  on  This  1  OH -inch 
Solid  Aluminum  Griddle 

As  long  as  they  last  we  will  send  one  of  our  Karo  Aluminum 
Griddles— that  sell  regularly  at  $2.25— for  85  cents  in  stamps  or  money 
order,  and  labels  from  50  cents  worth  of  Karo. 

Thousands  of  women  have  already  received  theirs. 

Without  a  doubt,  this  Aluminum  Griddle  bakes  the  finest  griddle 
cakes  in  the  world — that's  why  we  are  making  this  special  offer.  We 
want  every  Karo  user  to  share  in  the  opportunity. 

Easiest  griddle  to  keep  clean  and  bright  on  both  aides.  Can't  rust. 
Needs  no  ^reasin^— therefore  no  smoke.  Heats  evenly  a.11  over— every 
cake  baked  all  over. 

Get  the  Karo  today— and  send  for  your  griddle  at  once. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company 
Dept  203  New  York  P.  O.  Box  161 
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BABBITTS  ViV 

In  thmN^w  Can  wUh  th*  Sifting  Pry -Off-  Too 

is  valuable  for  a  hundred  house- 
hold purposes.     It  keeps  the 
drain  pipes  clean  and  odorless; 
softens  hard    water;   saves  you 
money  in  home-made   soap.    It 
cleanses— purifies — disinfects. 

Babbitt  •  Pur«  Ly«  Is  HIghMt 

Sn  8tr«ncth,  but  NOT  In  Prlc« 

— lOe  Ev«rywh«r«. 

Send  for  new  booklet  on  lye— "How- 
to  Use  It  — How  to  Choose   It." 

B.  T.  BABBin  -  NEW  YORK 
■  ■.IIIIIJI 


The  Easy  Yaeuum  Washer 

■tanda  Apiimvfd  by  Qood  Ilouse- 
keepiriK  IiintltuU>.  That  ni«>ans  cor- 
rect prinriplp.  Rood  mAU>rlHl,  dMiirn 
•nd  constructlnn,  tlnit  saved,  labor 
■aved  and  a  hlsh  deirrj-*  o(  efflcl- 
♦ncr.  Don't  you  want  to  tp^t  It  for 
to  day*  and  Mr  If  it  ine«iinr(>a4]p  to 
Touratandard  and  puta  your  waab. 
board  out  of  baslnaMt 

DODGE*  ZUILL 

iOM  B.  Wader  9L,  Syra««««,  N.Y. 


fiqnidffusde 

That's  just  what  Babbitt's 
Pure  Lye  means  to  the  house- 
wife.   Babbitt's  cuts  the  dirt, 
softens   it   so  that  you   can 
rub    it    off    your    pots   and 
pans,  your  sinks,  your  wood- 
work  with   ease.       It   takes 
the  drudgery  out  of 
daily  tasks. 

V^       More  than 
that 


Acetylene 

LIGHTING  PLANTS 

At  A  Bargain 

We  are  closing  out  our  Colt  Acetylene 
Llcbtlng  Plantfl  at  tlOO.OO.  Regular  prloe 
tl2o.OO.     Write  for  particulars  quick. 

J.  C.  O'Donneli  A  Co^  Quakartowa,  Pa. 


THE   PRACTICAL^FAF^MKR- 


dhOlAOt 


This  ia  the  farm  women's  own  department- /or  them  and  hy  them.  It  U  deroted  to  the  diacuauon  of 
topics  of  everyday  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practical!  Farmer  invites— and 
expecU— you  net  only  to  write  your  experiences  on  the  topics  under  discussion,  but  also  to  propose 
topics  for  future  discussions.  The  best  letter  published  herein  each  issue  will  be  awarded  a  prise  of 
one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cents.     Address 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Arnii.  15. — What  Is  Your  Favorite  Dish  Made 
with  Rice?    Give  Ilecelpt, 

May  1. — Tell  of  Anything  You  do  to  Make 
Wash  Day  Easier. 

May  15. — Cooking  Utensils. — Have  You  Found 
Aluminum  Utensils  Superior  to  Enamel  and 
Why?  What  Novel  Cooking  Utensils  Have 
You  Found  retullarly  Convenient  and  IlowV 
Make  Your  Answers  Brief  and  to  the  Point. 


All  eontributiona  to  thm  Exehango  muat  roach 
at  Imatt  IS  day  bmform  tha  dato  of  iaauo  in 
\ich  thm  topic  ia  to  ba  diacuaaad. 


ua 
which 


Give  Receipt  for  Your  Favorite  Way  of 
Preparing  Rhubarb.  Tell  How  You 
Serve  Asparagus  and  Give  Receipt  for 
Any  Dressing  You  May  Use. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  F.,  Dryden,  N.  T.— Our 
family  la  very  fond  of  the  tart.  whole=^ 
some  rhubarb,  so  we  do  not  find  it  too 
much  trouble  to  have  quite  a  row  of  it 
in  the  garden. 

Rhubarb  pie  is  always  a  favorite.  For 
this  I  take  1  cupful  of  cut  rhubarb,  un- 
peeled,  1  cupful  sugar,  1  tablespoonful 
of  flour  and  1  egg  beaten  into  the  flour 
and  sugar.  Flavor  with  lemon  extract 
or  lemon  peel,  and  bake  in  two  crusts. 

We  find  rhubarb  so  healthful  and  ap- 
petizing that  I  always  can  quite  a  lot 
for  winter  use.  Rhubarb  is  fine  in  al- 
most any  kind  of  jelly  or  jam,  and  when 
fruit  is  scarce  helps  very  acceptably  to 
make  it  go  further. 

Rhubarb  and  strawberry  (any  berry 
may  be  used)  Jam  is  a  favorite:  2  lbs. 
of  unpeeled  rhubarb,  cut.  1  box  of  straw- 
berries, 2  cupfuls  sugar;  cook  the  rhu- 
barb and  berries  until  quite  thick,  then 
add  the  sugar  and  boil  25  minutes — 
longer  if  a  larger  quantity  is  made. 
Seal  in  small  jars,  or  pour  into  jelly 
glasses. 

Here  is  the  best  rhubarb  conserve  I 
ever  tasted:  2  lbs.  of  rhubarb,  2  small 
lemons,  juice  and  grated  rind,  3  Ibe. 
sugar,  Va  lb.  English  walnuts.  Cook 
the  rhubarb  until  thick,  then  add  the 
lemon,  sugar  and  chopped  nuts  and  boil 
ten  minutes  longer. 

I  can  it  for  pies,  in  cold  water.  Peel 
the  rhubarb,  as  it  seems  to  let  the  acid 
escape  into  the  water  more,  keeping 
down  bacterial  growth  and  lessening  the 
chances  of  spoiling.  Either  set  the  jar 
under  running  wat#r  15  minutes,  or 
turn  off  the  water  a  couple  of  times 
after  standing  15  minutes.  If  all  the 
tiny  air  cells  are  work  d  out  in  this 
way  it  will  surely  Veep.  When  otJened 
for  use  drain  oft  the  water. 

For  canned  rhubarb  I  blanch  the  cut 
rhubarb  in  boiling  water  two  minutes, 
then  chill  in  cold  water.  Pack  in  scald- 
ed jars  and  fill  with  thick,  hot  syrup.  I 
add  orange  peel  to  some  cans  when  pack- 
ing, to  others  figs,  raisins  or  green  gin- 
ger root,  to  make  variety;  also  to  add 
attractiveness.  Place  the  jars  in  a  cov- 
ered bucket  or  wash  boiler  and  boil  for 
25  minutes,  closely  covered;  then  re- 
move and  seal. 

Gream  of  asparagtis  soup  is  delicious, 
nourishing  and  attractive.  Take  1  cup- 
ful of  milk  brought  to  a  boil  with  1 
tablespoonful  of  flour  blended  with  1 
tablespoonful  of  butter,  and  add  1  cup- 
ful of  asparagus  rubbed  through  a  sieve, 
salt  and  pepper.  For  this  you  can  use 
the  tender  tips  and  save  the  firmer  butts 
for  a  most  attractive  and  appetizing 
salad,  as  follows:  1  can  or  IVj  cupfuls  of 
asparagus,  drained  and  chilled.  When 
ready  to  serve  line  a  bowl,  or  individual 
plates,  with  lettuce  leaves  or  thinly 
shredded  cabbage  that  has  stood  In  cold 
water  for  15  minutes  to  crisp,  then 
drained.  Lightly  toss  together  the  as- 
paragus with  1  tablespoonful  of  chopped 
chives  and  a  few  thin  slices  of  cucum- 
ber pickles;  add  a  spoonful  of  any  good 
boiled  salad  dressing  to  the  top  of  each 
plate,  or  pour  it  over  If  the  bowl  is  used, 
using  the  sliced  pickles  for  a  garnish. 

A8PARAOU8  Souffle. — Make  a  white 
sauce  of  1  cupful  of  milk,  2  tablespoon- 
fuls  butter  blended  with  2  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  flour;  add  1  cupful  of  asparagus 
rubbed  through  a  sieve,  and  the  yolks 


of  three  eggs.  Cook  slightly,  then  fold 
in  the  l>eaten  whites  of  the  eggs;  turn 
into  a  buttered  dish,  set  in  a  pan  of  hot 
water  and  bake  in  a  medium  oven  until 
the  souffle  is'  firm  when  pressed  with  a 
spoon.     Serve  at  once. 

To  can  asparagus,  use  only  tender, 
freshly  gathered  tips.  Blanch  in  boiling 
water  thre^  minutes,  then  plunge  into 
cold  water.  This  makes  the  asparagus 
flrm  and  preserves  the  color.  Pack  into 
thoroughly  scalded  pint  jars,  fill  with 
warm  water,  add  V^  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
put  a  good,  new,  sterilized  rubber  on 
the  jar  and  place  the  glass  top  on  loose- 
ly, then  put  into  a  tightly  covered 
bucket,  on  a  folded  towel,  or  in  a  covered 
boiler,  with  3  inches  of  water  in  the 
bottom,  and  boil  for  three  consecutive 
hours,  then  seal  without  lifting  the  glass 
top;  cool  and  store  in  a  dark,  cool  place. 


Mrs.  M.  B.  M.,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. — In 
cooking  rhubarb,  I  always  wash  it  and 
cut  in  inch  lengths,  or  smaller,  then 
scald  with  boiling  water  to  remove  part 
of  the  acid.  It  is  very  nice  baked  with 
plenty  of  sugar  mixed  in  it;  or  stewed 
and  sweetened,  then  add  some  gelatine, 
perhaps  a  tablespoonful,  dissolved  in 
a  little  cold  water,  and  a  handful  of 
almonds  or  raisins,  or  both,  and  pour 
in  one  or  several  molds. 

I  made  what  I  thought  was  a  delicious 
conserve  last  summer,  of  rhubarb,  figs 
and  strawberries,  using  as  many  pounds 
of  sugar  as  I  had  of  fruit. 

Another  receipt  is  rhubarb  marma- 
lade, made  of  7  lbs.  rhubarb,  5  lbs.  of 
sugar,  4  oranges  and  2  lemons.  Cut  the 
yellow  rind  of  oranges 'only,  in  small 
pieces,  using  the  juice  and  pulp  of  both 
oranges  and  lemone.  Boil  all  together 
until   thick   and   smooth. 


Mrs.  E.  B.  L.,  Morrison,  Va. — Our 
favorite  way  of  preparing  rhubarb  Is  to 
make  what  we  call  a  "deep  pie."  Put 
3  or  4  pints  of  rhubarb,  cut  In  Inch 
lengths,  into  a  deep  earthenware  or 
enameled  pudding  dish,  cover  with  boil- 
ing water  and  set  on  stove;  add  IVj  cup- 
fuls of  sugar  <more  if  you  like  it  real 
sweet) ;  then  make  a  good  pie  crust  and 
cover  the  dish  and  bake  in  oven.  If  you 
prefer  the  juice  thickened,  add  a  table- 
spoonful of  corn  starch  before  putting 
on  crust.  We  like  all  fruit  cooked  this 
way,  as  it  has  no  soggy  under  crust. 

I  simply  boil  asparagus  for  20  minutes 
in  water  seasoned  with  a  little  salt  and 
pepper,  then  serve  with  melted  butter 
over  it.  Other  times  I  serve  it  with  a 
plain  white  sauce — about  1  tablespoonful 
of  flour,  same  of  butter,  rubbed  together, 
mix  in  a  cupful  of  whole  milk  and  boil; 
season  with  a  little  salt  and  white  pep- 
per. I  think  the  delicate  flavor  Is  spoiled 
if  you  use  too  much  dressing. 


M.  A.  B.,  Flora  ^Dale,  Pa. — To  stew 
rhubarb,  remove  the  skin  from  the  flat 
side  of  stalk  and  cut  into  pieces  about 
an  inch  in  length;  place  in  a  porcelain 
or  agate  kettle  with  an  equal  weight  of 
sugar  and  let  stand  several  hours.  The 
amount  of  sugar  may  be  varied  to  suit 
individual  tastes.  When  the  sugar  Is 
nearly  dissolved,  stew  until  the  rhubarb 
Is  soft.  If  necessary  to  prepare  quickly, 
add  sufficient  water  to  start  the  rhu- 
barb to  cooking.  It  is  much  finer  fla- 
vored, however,  If  no  water  is  added. 

Rhubarb  Pie. — Prepare  the  rhubarb  as 
for  stewing;  over  each  pint  of  rhubarb 
sprinkle  two-thirds  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
soda  and  cover  with  boiling  water.  This 
removes  some  of  the  acidity  without 
impairing  the  flavor  for  pies.  Let  stand 
one  minute,  drain,  and  put  In  pie  plate 
lined  with  crust.  Mix  a  heaping  tea- 
spoonful of  corn  starch  with  a  cupful  of 
sugar  for  each  pint  of^hubarb,  to  keep 
the  juice  from  being  thin;  sprinkle  the 
sugar  on  rhubarb  and  put  on  uppen  crust. 

Rhubarb  Jelly. — Rhubarb  jelly  is 
very  delicate  In  flavor  and  color.  While 
not  80  flrm  as  other  jellies,  a  good  con- 
sistency is  obtainable  by  using  apple 
with  the  rhubarb.    I  use  one  tart  apple 
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SAVE  HALF 

r 

^'onr  r*aint  Bills 


Br  usinc  GOOD  PAINT  which  wfll 
(!▼•  LA8TINO  SBRVICB  and  8AVB 
tOU  «o«t  of  firequent  repainting. 

IngersoU  Paint 

hMptvMlitMlithe  MOST  DURABLE  by 

74  VMn*  SM  and  is  tha  ONLY  PAINT 

Bndoracd  by  the    GRANOB"  42  years. 

Made  in  all  c-''>ra — for  all  puipoaes. 

Get  mj  FREE  DELIVERY  offer. 

h  !•  to  your  advantacato  use  the  BEST 
PAINT.  You  can  buy  it  Direct  from  our 
Factory  **  at  WHOLBSALB  PRICBS.  and 

SAVE  MIDDLEMEN'S  PROFITS 

This  means  a  hUt  saving  to  you,  both 
in  fir^t  cost  and  satisfactory  results,  i 
Tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Du- 
rability.  How  to  avoid 
trouble  and  expense 
cauaed  by  Paints  fad- 
Ins,  chalkinc  and  peel- 
ing. Information 
WORTH  MANY 
DOLLARS  TO  YOU 
—  FREE  with  Sample 
Color  Cards.  "Write  me. 

Do  it  Now— I  will  Savm 
youMonay 

0.  W.  INGERSOU 

255  PlyBMatk  SirssI 

Brsekba,  M.  T. 

fksOldMt  BM«yiaz«d  Paint BoaM  laAaMrtsa 
Ettab.  IMS. 


Don't  Clean  House 

by  tJie  old  faiitaioaed  methods  this  year.  Vae  a 
Reeves  f.")  Vaciiiiin  Cli-aner  which  will  take  ALL 
itie  dirt  from  carpetfl,  mattliittH  and  furniture  »nd 
win  eieaii  the  cornera  and  under  the  rhairs  and 
tables  without  the  neceHsity  of  movini;  a  slnirle 
article.    We  guarantee  that 

The  Reeves 
$5  Vacuum  Cleaner 

operated  by  hand  will  do  as  thorough  work  as  any 
electric  machine  and  aliall  be  glad  to  send  a  Reeves 
Cleaner  direct  to  your  door  lor  thirty  davs  free 
prlal.  Send  to-day.  lor  intereating  Illustrated. 
book  let. 

THE  REEVES  V.  C.  CO. 

160  Broad  Streat  Milford,  Conn. 

Splandid  propoaition  for  agmnta 


FREE 


Wrttaaa 


Write 
forKala- 
Biasoo   cata- 
loir  showing  GOO 
-  .'yl**   and  sizes  of 

«*'    es  and  ranges    none 
.jctter   made  — cash    or 
easy  paymenU— SO 
days'    trial  — 360 
days'  approral  teat 
—f  100,004  gaaranty . 


•Mis  M  kn .  WMa  ^ 
Si<r.«iiilsrC<(.Nikl94 

^■••Muaaa  Slave  Ca. 

Mfrs..  KaJaaMsoo,  Midk 


V  KcXk\n\a/oo 

DlKlt    to   \u\{ 


S6  ExquisHe 
Wall  Paper 
Samples 


rooj  •ntir«  hoai«  and  do  It  at  mm»ai\  c«at. 
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to  each  2  pounds  of  rhubarb  cooking 
separately  with  a  little  water.  If  the 
apples  are  not  obtainable  I  use  canned 
apple  Juice  (one  part  apple  to  two  parts 
rhubarb)  which  I  always  put  up  when 
the  Maiden  Blush  apples  are  ripe,  for 
using  with  other  juices  for  Jelly.  Strain 
the  juice,  measure  and  boll  for  ten  min- 
utes. Add  the  sugar,  a  pint  for  each 
pint  of  the  juice,  and  continue  boiling 
until  done.  This  takes  half  an  hour  or 
longer. 

When  pineapples  and  strawberries  are 
high  I  economize  by  using  one  part  of 
rhubarb  to  two  parts  pineapple  or  straw- 
berries. This  may  be  done  without  ap- 
preciably altering  the  flavor  of  the  rich- 
er fruits. 

Creamed  Asparagus. — Cut  the  aspara- 
gus into  3-inch  lengths,  discarding  all 
tough  pieces,  and  stew  until  tender  in 
salted  water.  Drain  off  the  water  and 
add  thin  cream  to  come  up  well  around 
asparagus  but  not  to  cover  and  place 
on  stove.  When  boiling,  add  thickening 
to  give  consistency  of  thin  gravy  add 
pepper  and  serve. 

Asparagus  with  Toaht.— Prepare  as 
above,  but  do  not  drain  off  quite  all  the 
water;  add  more  cream.  When  ready  to 
serve,  pour  asparagus  and  sauce  Into  a 
dish  partly  filled  with  diced  bread,  toast- 
ed. We  like  this  much  better  than  as- 
paragus served  on  toast.  If  cream  is 
scarce  a  white  sauce  may  be  used,  made 


by  melting  2  taMespoonfuls  of  butter, 
Into  which  2  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  are 
stirred,  then  add  1  cupful  of  milk  and 
season. 


S.  E.  K.,  Westfield,  N.  Y.— A  very 
delicious  conserve,  which  may  be  kept 
to  serve  with  meats,  is  made  from  4  lbs. 
of  rhubarb,  5  lbs.  sugar,  1  lb.  seeded  rai- 
sins, 2  oranges  and  1  lemon.  Wash  and 
peel  stalks  of  rhubarb  and  cut  In  V»-Inch 
pieces.  Place  in  kettle  and  add  sugar 
raisins,  grated  rind  and  juice  of  oranges 
nrd  lemon.  Mix  this  and  cover  and  let 
stand  half  an  hour.  Place  on  range  and 
bring  to  boiling  point  and  let  simmer 
45  minutes.  Fill  jelly  glasses  with  mix- 
ture.   Cool  and  seal. 

Asparagus   Salad. — For  a  variety  In 
tho    line   of   salads,    asparagus    Is   very 
tasty,   as   well    as   attractive.      Arrange 
» J  bunch  of  cooked  asparagus,  which  has 
been  thoroughly  chilled,  on  a  plate  of 
crisp  lettuce  leaves,  and  arrange  the  fol- 
lowing   mixture    to    represent    a    band 
around  the  middle  of  the  bunch:  To  the 
white   of    one    hard    boiled    eg^,    finely 
chopped,    add    1    tablespoonful    each    of 
finely    chopped    pickles,    plmlentos    (or 
red    peppers),   and    Vz    tablespoonful   of 
finely  chopped  parsley.     Pour  over  this 
a  dressing  made  of  4  tablespoonfuls  of 
olive  oil,  2  tablespoonfuls  lemon  juice 
H-  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  little  pepper 
Serve  very  cold.  * 


This  Washer 

Must  Pay  for 

Itself. 


AVIAN  uiea  to  lell  me  a  horse  once.     He  (aid  It  mag 
a  hoe   horse   and   had  noihing  the    matter   with   it. 
I   wanted  a   line    borjf.       But.    1    didnt    know   ^ay• 
thing    about    hor$r«     much. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

for    making,  as  well  a«  the  au.ntitv  of  ^^^  Postage  prepaid      Full   directions 
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And  I  didn't  know  the  man 
very  well  either. 

So  I  told  bim  I  wanted 
to  trr  the  horse  for  a 
month.  He  said  "All  righi, 
but  pay  me  first,  and  I'll 
«ive  you  back  your  money 
if  the  horse  isn't  all  rigbu" 

Well,  I  didn't  like  that. 
I  was  afraid  the  horse 
wasn't  "all  right"  and  that 
I  might  have  to  whistle  for 
my  money  if  1  once  parted 
with  it.  So  I  didn't  buy  the 
horse  although  !•  wanted 
it  badly.  Now  this  set  me 
thinking. 

You  see  I  make  Wash- 
ing Machines — the  "1900 
Gravity"  Washer. 

And  I  said  to  Ayself, 
lou  of  people  may  think 
about  my  Washing  Machine 
as  I  thought  about  the  horsr, 
and  about  the  man  who 
owned  it. 

But  I'd  never  know,  because  they  wouldn  t  write  and 
tell  me.  You  see  I  sell  my  Washing  Machines  by  mail.  I 
nave  sold  over  half  a  million  that  war. 

So.  thought  I,  it  is  only  fair  enough  to  let  people  try  ray 
Washing  Machines  for  a  month,  before  they  pay  for  them, 
just  as  1  wanted  to  try  the  horse. 

Now    I  know  what  our  "l900  Gravity"  Washer  will  do. 
know  it  will  wash  the  clothes,  without  wearing  or  trarint 
them,  in  less  than  half  the  time  they  cai»   be   washed   by 
hand  or  by  any  other  machine. 

I  know  it  will  wash  a  tub  full  of  rery  dirty  clothes  in  six 
ininutes  I  know  no  other  machine  ever  invented  can  do 
that.  Without  wearing  out  the  clothe*, 

Our  "1900  Gravity"  Washer  does  the  work  so  easy  that 
a  child  can  run  it  almost  as  well  as  a  strong  woman,  and  it 
don  t  wear  the  clothes,  fray  the  edges  nor  break  button  the 
way  all  other  machines  do. 

,1  .K  J"?.*  **"*!*  •"'**''  *"""  *^''»'  through  the  fibres  of  the 
clothes  like  a  force  pump  might. 

W,X:,"it  '.  I"  •">■*'"••  *'"  ^  *''«»'  «nr  "190«  Gravity" 
>Vasber  what  I  wanted  the  man  to  do  with  the  horse.  Only  I 
won  t  wait  for  people  to  ask  me.  I'll  offer  first,  and  I  II 
make  good  the  offer  every  time. 

mon^'.T  •'."•  /°f..f   """•    Gravity"    Washer    on    s 

^ke,  ,  r-f""''-  J"  ""^  *^'  '"'«*"  *"«  «'  '"y  own 
pocket,  and  if    you  don  I  want   the  machine  after  you've 

sri;\h\t'"irf'a^;  i.:Ljgt.-i:'n.Ji?? ""  ^-^  ^« '-'«'"  -• 

be  STThan'^yTi:  ,*''•"''"""•  ""'''''"  ^"•'"  """» 
And  you  can  pay  me  out  of  what  it  saves  for  you.     It 

1  h?'T  'L'  *''.°'"  •'"*••  '"  *  '"^  '"°""'»'  «°  *»"  »"««  tear 
on  the  clothes  alone.  And  then  it  will  save  50  cents  to  75 
cenu  a  week  over  that  in  wash  woman's  wages.  If  yoa 
keep  the  machine  after  the  month's  trial.  Ill  let  you  pay  fof 
n  out  of  what  it  nves  you.  If  it  save,  you  60  cen«  a  wwk! 

fully,  and  I  II  wait  for  my  money  until  the  machine  itself 
earns  the  balance. 

Drop  me  a  line  today,  and  let  me  fend  you  a  book  about 
mi'nutir    '^"''""    ''"'"    ••'"   washes    clo^fin    6 

Address  me  this  way-H.  L.  Barker.  1754  Court  Street. 
B.nghamton.  N.  Y.  If  you  live  in  Canada.  addres.90« 
W  asher  Ca,  357  Yonge  St,  Toronto,  Onu 


BIRCH  Car  jFREE  to  Yoa!! 


jijortoBlty  to  ret  •  ear  frM 


YaB.H'aafaet.  I 
Ta«eanf«tUK* 
tmmner  fortkia 

BP^.Car  with  all^ 

I  will  .how  you  how.    S^Jui  oJJ^  •• 


\V-,f.  q.i.rlt-bor.r.   too    u"ii"     Aridt^mm   lL~l^t.'ZZ:i' "^"J*^' 

mtmcM  MonM  coumk.  ii....  oZh  367     r'    "Lr^«H.  Pr«^ 


Ten.— -Children's  apron  dress.  Cut 
In  sizes  4,  6.  8  and  10  years.  The  drees 
c  OSes  at  the  back  and  long  or  short 
sleeves  may  be  used. 

J^'^7:T^^^^^^'  shirtwaist.  Cut  in 
sizes  34  to  42  Inches  bust  measure.  The 
sleeves  extend  to  the  neck  edge  and  may 
De  made  long  or  short 

«il?1?r®*7l  Russian  suit.  Cut  in 
sizes  2  4  and  6  years.  The  blouse  closes 
in  front  and  the  trousers  may  be  finished 
with  legbands  or  elastics. 

7686.— Girls'  dress.  Cut  in  sizes  6. 
8,  10  and  12  years.  The  dress  has  a 
separate  gulmpe  and  a  plalteU  skirt 

oJ^n^'~Z^'^^^^^'  "**^1'^^<'-  Cut  in  Kizes 
3b,  40  and  44  inches  bust  measure  The 
negligee  has  a  four-gored  skirt  and  a 
plain  blouse. 


,^*iL~~^^*®«'  shirtwaist.  Cut  In 
sizes  36  to  44  inches  bust  measure  I.x>ng 
or  short  sleeves  may  be  used  and  the 
collar  and  cuffs  are  of  contrasting 
material. 

7662.— Girls*  dress.  Cut  in  sizes  8. 
10.  12  and  14  years.  The  dress  may 
nave  a  plaited  or  gathered  skirt. 

i^'^l?^*"?^^^^^^'  ^^^^'     <^^'"t  *n  sizes  14 
IC    18  and  20  years.     Serge,  broadcloth 

®^4o5:f**  ^^^  ^  "^^<^  ^o  »"a*te  this  dress 
7641.— Girls'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  6  to 
1-  years.  The  dress  closes  at  the  i-ont 
end  may  have  long  or  three-quarter 
length  sleeves. 

t^'^??^"?^*^!*^'  ^^^«-  ^^^  *n  s^zes  36 
to  44  inche.«  bust  measure.  The  dress 
has  a  four-gored  skirt  with  high  or  regu- 
lation waist  line. 


Our  Barter  CoJumn 

noni;  no  a.lvprtMit-n>ent  Ir^w  tlinii  60  cents. 

0**,,'*'*^**P°I""  *»**">•  compel  me  to  oH^r  Foitcm 
^     Ilun.e  I  arm  for  sale.     Rotk  bottom  prire  onlV^ 
^.rospeotlve  purthaser.     Will  r  mke  t'  rri  ifofvl  fAim« 
I  will  divide  to  suit  l.uyer.      No  «^/ni     K  dlrS^ 
^ave  20*       Come  and  nee  or  write  lor  part»c"uli 

|^evlaiei-e4  Jinpirted  Wf  lchl]i,ny"bi^dlnii^.~lof 
!%<Wi  nlliVf.^'^r''^  foroth.  r  farm  «o<k.  ColMe  fuj 
WM.«  iV^'K5"""*^'"''C"''  <"'!"'»  I  K'  l.rwrt.-n»  ii.w. 
r^l":.  ?°r^ron.^<g°"  ^^"■'^^"^P-    A.T.v.ax^ 

G;T.r.TtT^„*'^rro?rgr>.T^:.r".^?^ 

W*!?,'**,.*',**'*'*f  «^  Ayn.hlre«.  Advance  lU^^iHrr 
^    stork  from  a  her.l  p«tx»Mlsl.fHl  .{-  y.-ar^.  for  llelj 

1'^,  1  \,  ^-^^^  phonoRraph.  (mwIikc  mac  hlne* 
h,?r.Hln.~'"'v"''*  "'*/'  ''"'■"=  '»  "^"^  pood  uld  WH* 
buildings.     ijtANK  J)iKHi..J<uunton.  VaT 

E*??  *•  ,^ 'JW'w'rw  leveirblark"~ciit:7r»rr  plue  land' 
vv!,  „.•..!,"**  '"*"'  ^°-  »•'"*•    Unimproved,  all  till*";'  • 
tor  quirk  aioi  «a»h  sale,  #4900.      No  tride*.    «    h! 
>iv«  ii^Couri^nd.^blo.  w»ae«.    «.  «. 

W*'^  *?»^«»»«"l>ahlla  roots  and  Whfli^nrHiSivi^ 

"   „*<"t'fc  ^K9  for  ot  her  plants,  etc.     A  Iso  TWiThITS 

Dahlias    for   sale.    Circular.      Mm.    Howiai*    M,  t? 

8iN<fKR.J)enton.  Mrt.  **owa«d    hoi^ 

M"f'wi*-'^^"^    ^^""Id    lUce  to   correapond    ^ilth 

Kiwlo't  Vt°  «"*™°*«^    ALBKKT  F18HKR.  R  F^U.^ 

F*T  i1{*?I*??'Ir'V  *'^"<-»»,burr  inUTSFdTr^I^orerri?*: 

*  I-ltJ  II.  r.  Ill  lY-r  tm«  t.'on  en','lne.  *4(k)-  .T4»x  «»  New 
PeerK- -a  tiireshrr  with  blower.  H.  11  FaiiiKul  r T 
AVrntmlnM.r.  Mrt.  "•  "• 'Rizzkij.,  K.l, 

S*tlll*  V"  *t?f**  ''^*'  ■'■'^*    -*"  Im provemwtin^iSi 

two  i!iarl.ots.  Ace  and  health  f.irr  s  Kale.  Priw  MMIL 
ftK-o  «ieh.    Kaev  terms.     Box  2a.  Kavoni;  NY.  ^^ 

•  ■•••  biivii  my  40  acre  farm.  C  room  dwell Uiit AU 

S«e7MnL""M/«;???  V"^'-  ^^^  »'"-^'^''  '"  Mind*  caoJ! 
oi  aelllns.  Makt  C.  Kinzimokr,  R.  i.  North  East.  Md. 


Team  Work  m  Breeding 


By  EARLE 

The  record  of  accomplishment  made,by 
the  Southwestern  New  Yorlc  Holstein 
Breeders'  Association  vouches  for  the  de- 
sirability of  farmers  working  in  unison 
to  achieve  a  higher  level  as  regards  co- 
operative effort  in  breeding.  The  mem- 
bers include  the  leading  owners  and 
breeders  of  registered  Holstein  cattle  in 
the  counties  of  Chautauqua,  Cattarau- 
gus, Erie  and  Allegany,  with  a  few  mem- 
bers over  the  stat»  line  in  Pennsylvania. 
This  organization  being  two  years  old, 
is  past  the  experimental  fctage,  therefore 
allowing  statements  to  be  made,  based 
upon  conservative  facts. 

Any  organization  with  ar  definite  ob- 
ject in  view,  managed*  by  the  thoughtful 


W.  GAGE 

and  pocketbooks  opened,  and  enter  the 
registered  stock  business. 

On  some  farms  this  introduction  has 
Hfeen  brought  about  in  a  small  way.  The 
best  has  been  found  in  the  introduction 
of  pure-bred  males  and  then  pure-bred 
female?  one  or  two  at  a  time,  as  finances 
would  allow.  Thi»  is  accomplished  with 
a  minimum  outlay.  It  is  the  active  aim 
of  the  Southwestern  New* York  Holstein 
Breeders'  Association.  -  and  of  every 
member,  that  no  member  keep  grade  or 
scrub  breeding  male  or  females,  and 
that  these  be  replaced  a&  soon  as  possi- 
ble by  pure-breds.  Cost  accountings  al- 
ready tabulated  by  the  Chautauqua 
County    Farm    Bureau,    show    farmers 


I  • 


Nttfrtand  Harrimt  Ann  Jt02l8 
This  HolHteIn  Cow  Broke  World'H  Record,  Producing  188  Pounds  of  Milk  In  a*D»y. 
Hec^-X>ay  Ilecord  is  813  Foundn.     Owned  hy  Dow  Farms,  Kaudolph,  New  York. 


farmer,  is  certain  to  be  long-lived  as 
well  as  useful.  Better  breeding  of  farm 
stock  is  definite  and  worthy.  With  this 
accomplishment  in  view,  direct  money 
returns  are  certain  ta  result  to  the 
farmer.  The  Increased  demand  for  milk 
for  the  condensing  plants,  the  Buffalo 
city  market,  and  other  nearby  consum- 
ing centers,  has  supplied  the  enthusiasm 
needed  for  the  success  of  the  Southwest- 
ern New  York  Association. 

For  the  past  ten  years  the  interest  and 
progress  have  been  manifest  in  this  part 
of  New  York  by  the  continual  introduc- 
tion of  the  finest  members  of  this  milk-, 
producing  breed.  The  object  of  the  or- 
ganization has  been  aiding  those  already 


clearly  that  the  only  open  way  for  farm- 
ers of  New  York,  in  fact  anywhere,  to 
make  dairying  profitable  is  through 
keeping  live  stock  of  a  better  class. 

The  Association's  ainy  is  given  in  one 
clause  of  the  constitution,  which  reads: 
"Its  aim  shall  be  to  promote  the  breed- 
ing and  improvement  of  hlgli-grade  and 
pure-bred  live  stock  in  southwestern 
New  York,  and  to  aid  Its  members  In 
buying,  breeding  and  selling  first-class 
animals."  The  association  has  been 
productive  of  good  In  the-  community, 
and  its  ideal  Is  surely  becoming  recog- 
nized in  this,  even  in  so  short  a  time, 
the  Interest  In  better  live  stock  being 
greatly   stimulated.       The  first  annual 


keeping  high  grade  stock,  as  well  as  in- 1  sale  of  the  association  proved  a  great 
creasing  interest  among  farmers  to  object  lesson  to  the  farmers  and  dairy- 
breed  only  registered  stock.     In  a  sec-   men   as   to   the   value   of   pure   blooded 


tlon  where  marketing  conditions  are  ex- 


Holstelns,   for   while   good   grades   may 


ceptionally  well  developed,  no  farmer !  earn  money  for  the  farmer  as  milk  pro- 
can  afford  to  keep  common  grade  stork.  |  ducers,  when  the  sale  of  cattle  Is  con- 
The  advertising  and  co-operation  which  sidered.  pure  blooded  stock  sells  for  so 
this  live   wire   organization   of  farmers    much  more  that  the  dairyman  soon  has 


have  been  leaders  in.  have  caused  tens 
upon  tens  of  farmers  to  no  longer  rest 
content  with  the  old  "brindle  cow."  but 
to  take  to  the  trail  of  a  sure  enough 
profitable  Holstein.  Farmers  can  not 
rest  content  with  a  meager  milk  produc- 
tion when  living  in  a  neighborhood  with 
a  record  breaking  butter  fat  producer. 
and   so  they   gradually  have  their  eyes 


bis  investment  returned,  with  a  goodly 
sum  for  interest,  as  well  as  a  barnful 
of  producers. 

The  Association  publishes  and  dis- 
tributes a  monthly,  in  which  the  mem- 
bers are  allowed  a  20-word  adv.  free. 
This  allows  the  members  to  reach  those 
within  their  field  who  are  Interested  In 
pure-blooded  stock,  and  gives  a  proflta^ 


It  isn't  what  you.  . 

^ut  into  a  Cream    PriCe 

eparator — but 
what  you  get  out 
of  it  that  counts. 


\&lue 


LAVAL 

Cream  Separators> 

are  by  far  the 
most  economical 

REAL  economy  is  never  short-sighted.  It  never  con- 
fuses PRICE  with  VALUE. 

PRICE  .is  what  you  pay  for  an  article — what 
you  put  into  it. 

VALUE  depends  upon  the  amount  and  quality  of 
service  the  article  gives  you — what  you  get  out  of  it. 

You  get  by  far  the  greatest  actual  VALUE  for  your  money  wh«n  yoa 
buy  a  De  Laval— BECAUSE  it  will  give  you  much  better  and  lonotr 
SERVICE  than  any  other  separator. 

From  the  standpoint  of  its  greater  durability  alone  the  De  Laval  t8  th« 
most  economical  cream  separator  to  buy,  and  when  you  also  take  into  con- 
sideration its  cleaner  skimming,  easier  rising,  greater  capacity  and  less  co«t 
for  repairs,  the  price  of  the  '  cheapest"  machine  on  the  market  is  most  ex- 
orbitant compared  with  that  of  the  De  Laval. 

And  there  is  no  reason  why  'you  should  let  its  FIRST  COST  stand  in 
the  way  either,  because  the  De  Laval  may  be  purchased  on  such  liberal  term* 
that  it  will  actually  pay  for  itself  out  of  its  own  savings. 

A  De  Laval  catalog  to  be  had  for  the  asking  tells  more  fully  why  the 
De  Laval  is  the  most  economical  cream  separator,  or  the  nearest  local  De 
Laval  agent  will  bt  glad  to  explain  this  and  many  other  points  of  De  Laval 
superiority.  If  you  don't  know  the  nearest  local  agent,  simply  write  the  near- 
est De  Laval  main  office  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

50,000      BRANCHES      AND      LOCAL       AGENCIES      THE      WORLD      OVER 
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'^liy  barn  tbftt  was 

BURNED 

jpa  ntt«d  with  Cmmbls 
J  wwriner  HUnchioiu.  If  It 
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ble  outlet  for  surplus  stock.  To  stimu- 
late interest,  several  members  have  of- 
fered bull  calves  as  prizes. 

The  cows  of  western  New  York  being 
for  the  most  part  grade  stock,  at  the 
time  the  Breeders'  Association  was 
formed,  were  all  small  producers.  Only 
1  per  cent,  were  regristered  Holsteins, 
although  this  particular  market  de- 
mands Holstein  milk  for  the  most  part. 
The  accomplishments  of  various  mem- 
bers' herds  throw  considerable  light  on 
the  advisability  of  a  breeders'  organiza- 
tion. In  the  7  and  36-day  class  the 
world's  champion  Is  owned  by  a  member 
of  this  association.  Ormsby  Pane  SegIs 
Aaggie  is  not  only  the  only  cow  with 
a  7-day  record  of  44.4  lbs.  butter  fat,  but 
she  is  the  only  40-p<rund  cow  with  a 
milk  record  of  over  700  lbs.  In  7  days. 
There  are  only  two  cows  that  have  made 
40-lb.  records  in  heifer  form  and  both 
of  these  are  owned  by  a  member  of  this 
organization.  There  is  only  one  40-lb. 
S-year-old  and  she  is  owned  by  a  mem- 
ber, and  not  only  this  cow,  but  her  sire 
and  dam,  were  bred  by  stock  belonging 
to  members. 

There  Is  only  one  son  of  a  30-lb.  cow 
to  produce  four  30-lb.  daughters  before 
he  was  8  years  old,  and  he  Is  owned  by 
a  member  of  the  Southwestern  New 
York  Holstein  Breeders'  Association. 
There  is  only  one  cow,  Netherland  Har- 
riet Ann,  110218,  to  produce  138  lbs.  of 
milk  In  one  day,  which  broke  the  world's 
record,  and  she  Is  owned  by  Charles  M. 
Dow,  Randolph,  N.  Y.,  a  member  of 
this  organization.  This  cow's  7-day 
record  Is  813  lbs.  of  milk.  Mr.  Dow 
owns  a  large  farm  in  Cattaraugus  Co.. 
on  which  are  150  head  of  registered  Hol- 
stein stock,  ranking  among  the  largest 
in  the  state. 

This  organization   is  doing  all  in  its 
power   to   get   rid   of   the   reputation   of 
the  4000-lb.  cow.    Nine  thousand  pounds } 
per    year    seems    to    President    James  j 
Phelan.    of    Forestville.    to    be    a    more' 
profitable  standard,  which,  as  he  points  | 
out,  can  only  be  attained  by   replacing 
the  scrub  cows  with  pure-bred  stock  or 
high    grade    Holsteins.      Mr.    Phelan    is 
putting  it  up  to  western  New  York  dairy- 
men that  the  4000-15.  cow  does  not  pay 
110  per  ton  for  what  hay  sh^  eats,  while 
the  cow  that  gives  9000  lbs.  Is  paying 
J20.    On  his  Forestville  farm  Mr.  Phelan 
has  been  making  some  enviable  records. 
He  has  been  giving  all  the  daughters  of 
Dutchland     Colantha     Sir     Inka     semi- 
official   tests.      Seventeen    heifers    aver- 
age   15.191    lbs.    milk    and    522.7    fat    or 
^53  lbs.  butter,  80  per  cent.  fat.     These 
are    not    rare    selections,    but    include 
tvery    daughter    in    the    herd    that    has 
e'ven  milk  for  one  year.  Eleven  of  these 
heifers  were  Junior  2-year-olds  and  only 
one  was  a  4-year-old.     In  the  15.191  lbs. 
»n»lli  that  these  heifers  averaged   there 
must  have  been  more  thaft  1.200  lbs.  of 
^oUda  not  fat.     This  is  an  achievement 
inat  never  has  been  made  and  will  not 

IZl        "^""^^  ^y  t»»®  extreme  type  of 
'^'gh  testing  animals  of  like  age. 

tlol^^  it,"""*^  ^**"®  Feeders'   Conven- 
ExnarT     ^  ^^^^   **  *^e   Pennsylvania 

This  tir"'.  ^'*"°^  ^P^"  ^2.  1916.     At 
»nis  time  win  be  c 
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Feeding  and  the  Making 
of  Balanced  Rations 

By  H.  H.  DEAN,   Author  of  "Canadian  Dairying" 


feedln'r^  ^*"  ^  concluded  all  the  steer 
Seven  in^^^^y*"**"^     **'     *»»®     ^»nter. 

cattle  foTp''  ^'  °^^^»^o^  o'  fattening 
»>eef  brepHi  u'^'"^^"**  conditions.  The 
^Z.J  oT^  '''•'  ^''''^  »^«B  been  maln- 
^'<h  cotton  '^Z  m^T  «"PP»«™««t«d 
nual    win     1  ^  *°^   linseed   oil 

various  r«tu  ^^  °°  exhibition.  The 
^"«  ^  exn  'rj^^   '^"^^"^  '^^  -»^ter 

^^^^.  ^bich  wilTn);"^  '^"  ^^«""«  ^^"- 
^tu^y  the  resM  -  r  **"  opportunity  to 
first  hand      il '  ""^  ^^^«  experiments 

^^  *»»  be  discussed. 


( This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  arti- 
cles by  Prof.  Dean  on  this  important 
subject  to  which  we  called  attention  on 
the  Editorial  page  in  the  March  15th 
issue  of  this  paper;  in  that  issue  ap- 
peared  the  first  article  of  the  series.  "Defi- 
nitions of  Terms  Used  in  Feeding."  If 
you  did  not  read  that  article,  look  up 
your  issue  of  ifUrch  15th,  and  read  it 
now.  Every  farmer  who  is  in  the  least 
interested  in  Dairying  will  want  to  read 
every  article  in  tliis  series,  which  is 
brimful  of  valuable  information  by  a 
practical  authority  in  dairy  husbandry.) 

IL — Feeding  Theories 

There  are  those  who  say  they  do  not 
believe  in  theory,  but,  as  a  rule,  these 
men  are  "long"  on  theory  and  apparent 
ly  are  not  aware  of  It.  They  have  a 
theory  that  a  scientist  Is  nothing  but  a 
theorist,  whereas  the  aim  of  scientists 
has  ever  been  to  put  their  theories  into 
practical  form.  For  example,  Dr.  Bab- 
cock,  inventor  of  the  milk  fat  test  In 
America;  and  Dr.  Gerber.  Inventor, 
about  the  same  time,  of  the  milk  fat  test 
used  In  Europe.  Perhaps  the  most  notp 
able  example  of  this  is  that  of  the  great 
French  scientist,  Pasteur,  who  is  report- 
ed to  have  said:  "Nothing  is  more  agree- 
able to  a  man  who  has  made  science  his 
career  than  to  increase  the  number  of 
discoveries,  but  his  cup  of  joy  is  full 
when  the  result  of  his  observations  is 
put  to  immediate  practical  test."  And  to 
show  further  that  scientists  are  not  all 
"lazy"  men,  as  is  the  common  impres- 
sion, Pasteur,  after  a  life  devoted  to 
scientific  research  in  which  he  became 
partially  paralyzed,  wrote:  "Work  can 
be  made  into  a  pleasure  and  (it)  alone 
i>;  profitable  to  a  man,  to  his  country,  to 
the  world." 

An  American  writer  recently  said: 
"Unless  science  makes  progress,  prac- 
tice marks  time."  This  is  true.  Nearly 
all  the  advance  made  during  recent 
years  in  cattle  feeding,  more  especially 
with  reference  to  feeding  milch  cows, 
has  been  the  result  of  scientific  research 
as  to  the  composition,  digestibility  and 
assimilation  properties  of  foods  as  made 
in  chemical  laboratories  and  with  actual 
feeding  experiments  made  on  animals 
for  meat  and  milk  production.  Practi- 
cal cattle  feeders  owe  much  to  the  chem- 
ists. They  have  blazed  the  trail  which 
leads  to  the  goal  of  best  results.  At  the 
same  time,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that 
sometimes  the  cow  and  the  chemist  do 
not  agree.  We  muse  admit  also,  that  the 
cow  Is  a  better  judge  of  feeds  and  feed- 
ing than  the  chemist.  It  is  impossible 
for  the  chemist  to  imitate  exactly  the 
cow's  laboratory  (stomach)  In  a  chemi- 
cal laboratory.  He  may  be  able  to  do 
this  fairly  well,  as  a  rule,  but  in  many 
cases,  cannot  do  so.  Neither  can  he.  by 
t!sing  a  limited  number  of  animaKs  in  a 
feeding  experiment,  arrive  at  conclusions 
which  will  hold  good  for  all  animals  un- 
der  all  conditions. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  foregoing  limi- 
tations, let  us  briefly  consider  some  of 
the  leading  feeding  theories  as  applied 
to  milch  cows: 

Therm  Theory.— This  theory  was  put 
forward  by  Dr.  Armsby.  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  t*e  United  States,  who  has  been,  and 
is.  a  leader  among  scientific  feeders. 
Without  going  into  the  fine  points  of 
the  therm  theory,  as  we  understand  it. 
this  theory  Is  based  on  the  relative  heat 
producing  values  of  different  feeds.  He 
adopts  as  unity,  the  amount  of  heat  re- 
quired to  raise  1000  lbs.  of  water  4  de- 
grees P.,  and  calls  this  a  "therm." 

Starch    Value   or    "Starch    EquivA- 
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CHEMISTS  whose  authority  is  supreme  make  tests 
every  hour,  day  and  night,  to  safeguard  the  high 
quality  of  ALPHA  Cement.    They  certify  to  exact  pro- 
portioning  of    raw    materials,    thorough    burning,    and 
grinding  to  flour-like  fineness;  and  they  make  sure  that 
every  shipment  will  mort  than  meet  the  United  States 
Government  standard  and  every  other  recognized  test. 

Every  ALPHA  dealer  welcomes  the  oppor- 
tunity to  sell  cement  that  is  to  be  subjected 
to  the  most  exacting  tests  for  strength, 
because    he    knows   that   every    bag  of 


/ 


r< 


aLPHrf«TrCEMEN 


V/ 


is  sure  to  be  of  full  binding  power. 

In  ielecting  the  cement  for  your  farm 

and  home  improvements,  is  it  not  well  to 

choosetheproductof  a  manufacturer  whose 

present-day  output  represents  25  years  of 

experience  in  cement-making;  who  has  made  the  chemist  a  man  of  real 

authority  in  all  plants;  whose  syttem  of  hourly  tests, 
beginning  with  quarry  operations,  makes  it  impossible 
for  cement  of  low  binding  power  to  be  shipped? 

Ask  your  dealer  for  ALPHA,  the  Guaranteed  Port- 
land Cement,  which  costs  no  more  than  any  other  high- 
grade  cement,  and  have  him  give  you  the  80-page  illus- 
trated book,  "ALPHA  Cement— How  to  Use  It;"  it  will 
tell  and  show  you  how  to  do  all  kinds  of  concrete  work.  If 
you  do  not  know  the  ALPHA  dealer,  write  us,  mentioning 
what  you  plan  to  make  or  build.  Address  Dept.  E. 


s«?1  it 


ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.,  EASTON,  PA. 

IWMMflm:     ImTmIu    MlMlalMi*.    ImIm.    PNHkMck.    lalllMrt. 


CONCRETE  FOR  PERMANENCE 


Engine  Power 

Costs  Less  Now  i 


T  ETmc  ■end  yoa  an  enfflna  to  earn  fta  own  coat  whilo  yoa  pay  for  ft 
■*-'  Easy  to  Btartt  ■ocrsBldaat  easy  to  understand  and  manacaj 
and  easy  to  pay  for  on  aay  suitable,  reasonable  terms  of  payment 

durintr  a  year.    1  have  helped  many  thousands  to  own  en^nea  in  thia 

way.  during  my  29  years  of  cn^ne  buildinir. 

WTTTE  Engines 


Ommollnm,  Kmrommif 

SEE  THESE  LOW  PRICES:    2  H-P.  $34.96:  3  H-P,  $5?. 45;  ^„««^^#^-^-l 

4  H-P,  $69.75;  6  H-P.  $97.76;  8  H-P.  $139.65;    12  H-P,  $197.00;  fvU&r&IIICCa 

1«  H-P,  $279.70;  22  H-P,  $359.«).    {F.  O.  B.  ractory}    Portable  m  m/-^-.__ 

En«ines  and  Saw-Ri?  outfits  proportionally  low.  Gmuraatecd  9    aCSTS 
lUali  quality  —  as  durable  as  superior  desifl:n.  best  materials 
and  workmanship  can  malce. 

CflvBjk  n^^tfklr  liSi*4»4»  My  book,  "TTow  to  Jads*  Enffinea,** 
»*!■«  OWM  CriClS  will  show  you  how  to  •el<>«t  the  en- 
gine moat  miitable  to  yoor  needs,  an«l  how  easy  it  is  to  run  a  WITTE  at 
any  kind  of  work.  Get  my  engine  facta  before  you  decide  on  any  engine. 

ED.  H.  WITTE,  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
2546  OakUad  At*.,  Kanaaa  City.  Mo. 
2546  Empire  BIdf .»      •     Tittoburgh,  Pa. 


Not  A  Cent  For  3  Months 


375llt.1 
500  Iks.  ( 
TSQks. 
1.qN 


Ana  A  Year  To  Pay 

without  Interest  ^^'^'JU'^rj^ 


„.       . to  Justify 

Simply  your  re<|uctit,to  try  the  wonderful  "MAJESTIC"  brines 


back  of  a  Cream  Separa- 
this  offer!  Don't 


,^' 


tor.    Think  bow  GOOD  a  Separator  it  MUST  be 
send  a  penny.    Simply  your  request  to  try  the  wo 
K  to  yoa  for  a  30  day  free  trial.    Use  it  like  your  own  for  a  whole  mooth's  ieii- 
then  if  yoa  are  not  eotnplottly  satiHfiod 
that  it  it  a  wonderful  bargain,  return 
it  to  us  at  oar  expense  and  yo«]  wilt 
not  be  out  a  ecnt  on  the  free  trial  of  the 


Money 

DOWB 


Yoar 
Credit 
Is  Good 


MAJESTIC 
Cream' Separator 


".^.S4^^Ji'?A?.^*fP '*"•'*«•  yoa  KNOW  jost 
MAJt.8TIC     will  do— make  your  first  payn 
months  and  balance  in  3,  6  and  9  months  th 
givinp  yoa  a  whole  year  toOBy.  without  interest.    Yoa 
plainly  see  that  the  ^MAJESTIC"  moat 


hat  the 
payment  in  3 
months  thereafter. 


be  e<iURl   to  the 


best  Separator  ever  made  to  stand  an  under  this"  remarkable 
selling  plan— an  offer  that  only  H 
year's  basiness  reeoni  and  tlO.OOO 


JO.QPO.00  rnpitr<l  and  re-    ^^    UAB^aaAaa 

■oareea  ever  made.    The  "MAJESTIC"  is  fully  de-  ^^^^      flAlf T PPIAPI 
scribed  in  the  fl A RTM AN   Free  Cream   Separator   ^^^  COMPANY. 

Book.    Send  for  It!    Get  the  farts  and  Uke  ad-     ^         ^«aa  ia«  Y   •    «      .I* 
▼antace  of  this  wonderful  offer  before  yoo     ,^^  m09B^m  Lm%mam  »tm, 

bay  a  Separator.  Remember  that  Hart-   ^^^  CMcaffO.  IN. 

njan'B  "MAJESTIC"  Is  the  only     ^        JVnd  me  a  free  eopy  of  yoar  Cream 
Separator    shipped      ^^^     Separator   Catalos    No.    f!.?83  explaining 


Cream 

riffht  oat'  without  the 
payment  of  a  single 
rent  in  advance. 
Ask  for  Cataloc 
No.  8-238 


HARTM/IN  COMPANY. 

4IS8^.USrte  Strttt  CNcsm.  miatis 


I 
I 

I  Addi 


-  parai 
liberal     no-money-tA-advanes, 
*       without-lnterest  credit  terms, 
obligate  me  in  any  way. 


year-to-pay- 
Tnis  doca  not 


Name. 
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THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


April  1,  1916 


Ap.il  1,  1916. 
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^'Yes,  It's  A 
Natco" 


As  you  are 

riding  through 
the  country,  take 
special  notice  of  the 
silos  along  the  way. 
Throughout  the  fertile 
Middle  West  country  and 
in  the  East  as  well,  in  every 
prosperous    farming    section, 
wherelivestockfarmingor  dairying 
is  done,  will  be  noted  the  vitrified 
tile  silos.    And  in  the  majority  of 
such  cases  a  closer  inspection  will 
identify  the  silo  as  a 

Natco  Imperishable  Silo 

"  The  aUo  that  lasta  for  genertitions** 

—  so  distinctive  In  appearance  you'll  know  it  at 
once.     The  handsome  glazed  tile,  contrasting 
„  with  the  white  markings  of  mortar,  and  our 

famous     Michigan"  hip  roof,  make  it  easily  recognizable  from  a 
distance.    A  close  inspection  shows  our  convenient  door  front, 
the  convenient  steps  of  galvanized  iron  pipe 
which,  with  the  steel  reinforcement,  holds 
t'le  silo  in  a  grip  of  steel,  the  perfectly 
smooth  walls,  and  last  and  most  impor- 
tant,  the  sweet,  Juicy  ensilage  in  all 
parts.  Here's  the  silo  that's  windproof, 
decayproof ,  fireproof  and  frost-resist- 
ing.    In  daily  use  by  the  following 
State  Experiment  Stations:— 

Wifrontin  Ptnitsylvania 

Connecticut  Kentucky 

Michigan  Indiana 

-linoxa  New  York 


Delaware  SUU  CoUef* 


WbcoMia  UaiTcraity 


Send  for  our  nevr  Silo 
Catalog— aUo  ournew 
book,  "^Nalco  On  The 
Farm,"  describing  the 
nae  of  Natco  Hollow 
Tile  for  all  typca  of 
farnihiMldin<s.  Both 
free.  Write  now. 


Pw^M  Ini.  Uvrardty 


Nateo  SiloH^all. 
Nott  ptrforattd 
thtll  providing 
firm,  anchoragt 
for  mortar  joint* 


New  Jtraer  Africaltval 
Experiaent  Statiea 


ational 
Fire^roofing  Company 

^1117    Fulton  BuUding 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23  Factories— Short  hauls— 
;.     .  Ptonopt  shipments. 


Vou  Can  Install  a 

Green  Mbuntain  Silo 

on  your  farm  and  save  money  by  buying  the  bes^; 
silo  first.  Green  Mountain  Silos  are  built  of 
heavy  creosote-dipped  staves  that  fit  tight  and 
last  long. 

The  Green  Mountain  door  Is  fitted  like  a  safe 
or  refrigerator — to  stay  tight — but  always  free 
to  open.  Extra  strong  hoops  to  stand  any  strain. 
A  silo  that  makes  friends  and  keeps  them. 


Free  Booklet— Write  for  it  Today 

A  booklet  full  of  silo  pointers  is  yours  for  the  askiaS. 
about  our  "  Order-Early-Pay-Later"  plan. 


The  Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Company 

356  West  St.         -         -         RutUnd*  Vl 
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W  Always  d  Clear  Track 


^  I  fm\ 


mill 


Id  tprinf ,  sommer  fall  or 
winter  —  for  protection  asainst  ice, 
■now  or  rain,  Destiof  birds  or  trash  — yoa  can 
I  always  depend  on  the 

Louden  Bird-Proof  Bam  Door  Hanger 


repair. ; 


I.  or  yoor  door  hansers  are  out  of 
•proo/,  a  completely  enclosed  track 


\f. 


If  yoa  expect  to  build,  or 

''•(>'•"  I 
that  will  aolre  your  door  hanger  problems  for  years  to  come. 

Ths  trolleys  are  thoroofhly  protected.    They  can't  rust, 
eloc,  or  Jump   the   track.    Hardened  steel  roller  I)earing8 
make  them  roll  smoothly  and  easily.    A  child  can  open 
or  close  the  heaviest  door. 
Booklet  No.  I  tallB  ths  whole  story.   If  s  frss;  write  for  H  today. 

Th«  Loud«n  Machtn^ry  Company  (EstiMD 

ssoa  Csiwt  StTMt     '     ^ '  - 


TMB 


^"'  FRONT  TMAT^Vk 


.CaratooW 


GRiFnN  SH.Q  famfJ 


Cniitintioiu   opon    d(xir  front.      Per- 
mniiont  iiiMtl  Utlitrr  atUkrhrd 

Si»  Sx'MIW)  00.  lOxMllu  00.  12x24 
9149  00       other  tixri  in  proportion 
T>i»cot4nlii  to  Ag«HU. 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO 

Box  13  HUDSON  rAU.S.N.Y 


SILOS 

OptN.NG  Roofs 

Fuu.Siije  WirHOur  ftKnumm 
Cirrrrmj 


wniTc    row  CATAkoe 
AUO  sTCciAi.  ywicit  H0\ 

E.F.SCftUrCMTKK  Co. 
'ifCMTs  \'        /Of. /ant  jr. 


LENT." — This  is  a  German  theory  whicli 
also  assumes  that  the  different  feeds  and 
foods  may  be  rated  or  valued  according 
to  the  heat  they  produce,  but  in  this  , 
case  the  heat  produced  by  burning  one 
pound  of  starch  is  taken  as  unity,  hence 
the  name. 

The  objections  which  may  fairly  be 
raised  to  the  various  "heat"  theories  are, 
that  animals  may  require  building  mor 
terial  as  well  as  heat-producing  material, 
and  that  there  is  not  necessarily  a  defi- 
nite relation  of  values  in  feeds,  between 
the  heaters  and  builders.  For  dairy 
cows  giving  milk,  the  building  material 
id  of  greater  importance  than  the  heat- 
ing material,  though  this  latter  is  also 
necessary.  Because  of  this,  many  scien- 
tists and  practical  men  are  inclined  to 
favor  what  has  been  called  the  German 
balanced  ration  theory. 

Balanced  Ration. — This  theory  as- 
sumes that  a  cow  giving  milk  requires 
so  many  pounds  daily  of  dry  matter,  di- 
gestible protein  and  digestible  carbohy- 
drates and  fat,  with  a  certain  nutritive 
ratio.  This  is  expressed  as  follows  for 
cows  giving  an  average  number  of 
pounds  of  milk  daily  and  having  a  live- 
weight  of  1000  lbs.:  24  lbs.  dry  matter, 
2.5  lbs.  protein,  13.4  lbs.  carbohydrates 
and  fat,  making  a  total  of  15.9  lbs.  di- 
gestible material  and  having  a  nutritive 
ratio  of  1:5.4. 

An  objection  to  this  theory  Is,  the  diffi- 
culty of  working  out  a  balanced  ration 
by  practical  farmers;  and  the  further 
one,  that  apparently  the  nutritive  ratio 
in  a  ration  fed  to  a  milch  cow  may  be 
varied  somewhat  widely  and  still  good 
results  may  be  got. 

Feed  Unit  Theory. — ^This  theory  has 
been  worked  out  and  applied  by  Danish 
dairymen.  Unity  in  this  case  is  one 
pound  of  grain,  such  as  oats,  barley  or 
other  similar  concentrated  feed.  The  vari- 
o»6  feeds  are  compared  on  the  "pound 
of  grain"  basis;  and  cows  are  compared 
as  to  production  on  the  number  of  "feed 
units"  consumed.  This  is  a  very  practi- 
cal theory  used  by  a  nation  of  practical 
dairymen,  but  has  found  very  limited 
application  or  acceptance  in  America. 

The  next  article  will  deal  with  the 
uses  and  composition  of  feeds. 


Thumps  in  Pigs 

J.    H.    REED,    V.    S. 

Thumps,  while  really  a  disorder  of 
the  nervous  system,  is  so  commonly  as* 
sociated  with  digestive  derangement  it 
may  almost  be  considered  a  disease  of 
the  digestive  tract. 

It  is  a  condition  often  seen  in  youfig 
pigs,  and  consists  in  a  spasmodic  or 
jerking  contraction  of  the  diaphragm, 
which  is  a  flat,  somewhat  fan-shaped 
muscle  which  separates  the  abdominal 
and  thoracic  or  lung  cavities.  This  mus- 
cle gets  its  nervous  supply  from  the 
pneumogastric  nerve,  which  also  sup- 
plies the  stomach  and  many  other  or- 
gans. Any  irritation  to  this  nerve  may 
produce  the  irregular,  spasm-like  con- 
tractions of  the  diaphragm  which  are 
commonly  known  as  thumps.  In  the 
human  body  these  spasmodic  jerktngs 
of  the  diaphragm  are  known  as  hiccough. 

CAUSES. 

Thumps  was  for  a  long  time  believed 
to  be  due  to  palpitation  of  the  heart. 
In  fact,  even  yet  many  suppose  the  con- 
dition to  be  a  diseased  conditloir  of  the 
heart.  This  is  a  mistake  which  can 
easily  be  determined.  If  the  hand  be 
placed  over  the  heart,  and  the  heart 
beats  counted  at  the  same  time  that  the 
contractions  of  the  diaphragm  are  noted 
by  sound,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is 
no  relation  between  them.  The  direct 
cause  of  thumps  is  Irritation  to  the 
pneumogastric    nerve.     This    irritation 


FREE  BOOK 

Don't  invest  any  of  your 
hard-earned  dollars   in 
any  kind  of  a  silo  till  you 
get  our  Free  Book  on 

^iSP  Metal  Silos 

ZVRO  Pure-Galvanized-Iron  Silos  elimi- 
nate waste— keep  silage  sweetest— stay  air- 
tight—don't  shrink,  warp  or  crack— no 
trouble  with  anchor-wires  or  hoops— 
storm,  Hghtnintf,  vermin  and  rust-proof— 
lowest  upkeep  cost — onxamentaL 

Co8t  less  to  erect 

Mndeof  NO-CO-RO  METAL,— guaranteed. 
Write  quick  for  Free  ZYRO  Book. 

The  Cuiton  Culvert  &  Silo  Co.. 

Abo  Mfrs.  ef  ZYRO  Cera  Crfts  sa4  Grsia  Bias. 

Box  310.  Canton.  Ohio 


Harder 
Silos 

have  been  for  17  years  the  re- 
cognized Leaders,  used  by  the 
most  prointnent  dairymen,  copied 
by  competitors. 

They  keep  the  silage  pure  and 

sweet  m  coldest  weather,  save  all 

the  com  crop,  give  universal  satis- 

^  faction.    Storm-proof,  solid  as  an 

^  09k,  doweled  staves,  sealed  joints. 

Illustrated  Catalog  tells  of 

distinctive  Harder  features. 


Otal 


HARDER  MFG.  CO. 
Boxa4  C«l>U*kiB.N.Y.^ 


GUARANTEED  Glazed    tile    or    (our 

^%  I  I     ^%  ^%  kinds  wood  stave.  Haul 

^^  m  M     II  ^*  and  easily  erect  Kala- 

^^  MM     II   ^^  mazoo  Siloa  when  farm 

mM  I  ^_  ^J  ^^  labor  is  most  plentiful 

_  ^  and   cheap.       Freight 

TILE  OR    STAVE  p^jj     »„  "^^    »,««* 

town -Red  wood  doors,  continuous  opening 
door  frame.  Tile  siloa  anchored  by  weight. 
Fire  and  (rost  proof.  Superior  to  cement. 
Save  money,  too.  by  early-in-year  shipments 
direct  from  nearest  kiln,  on  factory  to  farm 
co-operation  sales  plan.  '  Ask  for  booklet 
and  details.  Silo  users  make  best  local  agents. 
Write  today— Dept.  624 

KALAMAZOO   TANK   &    SII.O    CO. 

KALAMAZOO.  MICH. 


Save  Silo  Money  H* 

ET  the  truth  about  silos  and  siUf e. 
k  Get  our  propositioa  and  learn  how 
you  can  own  an 

|NI«PV 


Pay  for  ft  out  of  what  It  saves  on  feed  bills. 
There  is  no  time  limit  to  our  guarantee. 

Writ*  todavferFrtt  Catalog, 
jiddr»SM  n»ar*st  office, 

I>DI1MIIL0  0OhM3  V  llsW||tlBSiw,l«i 
m^»H.   oiilmuimiua,   Mt  U«*S«MkaB.SU«. 
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r-CONTENTED  COWS-i 
Insure    Bi^^er  Profits 

They  fftve  more  sad  t>oiter  milk  when  stabled  in 
comfbrtabla  stalls  and  stanctilons. 
All    users    recommend 

BUCKEYE 

stalls,  Stanchions 
and  Utter  Carriers 

Tbey  ar«  simple  and  ae- 
cur«t«  la  ronatructlon. 
•aallr  aaacmblwd  aad{ 
rlT*  eomfort  to  tb«  eow. 
Differ  from   all    others. 

wWow.  Write  at  one* 
(or  cat*loc<  V 

MaiSt,Poet  ft  C9.,  Box  10s  Sprln^eld,  Ohto 


Perfectly  Alr-tlotit 

Perfactnttlns  doors  make  the  sOo  abso- 
lutely airtight.  That  Icmim  the  eiMUMa 
sweet  and  (resh  down  to  la«f  forkful.  QulA, 
euy  mdjustment— no  hammer  or  wrench 
needed.  SIrofic  steel  hoops  form  easy 
ladder.  Built  tolast  a  Ufetfaae—ol  Whits  er 
Yellow  Ptne,  Oregon  Vlr  or  Cyprsss.  Yo« 
cantburalwtteralloatniyprtee.  Complete 
anchoring  system  with  erery  atto.  Our 
motto  Is  Qeallty.  Psetorles  at  Frederick,  Md.« 
and  Boanoka.  Vs.     Writt  firr  fr«»  eaialo*. 

■oovoicT  too  4k  KAvwAorvsno  00. 
I>9t.  Z.  frsdsiisiL,  tU.  • 


FINE  FARMS  FOR  SALE 

Now  Is  the  dme  to  buy  that  farm  you  are  looking  for 
in  the  greatest  agricultural  district  of  Houth  MImts- 
Rtppl.  The  soil  In  rich  dark  loam  and  adaoted  to  stock 
and  KraIn  farmlnff  Oood  railroads  end  ifne  markets. 
W  rite  for  prioea  and  circulars.  Long  time  to  pay. 
Ad4re«a,    BOBEHT  I..  COLB,  ShoM«a,    III. 
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•*  ITJST  as  an  experiment,  I 
J  made  up  a  batch  of  butter 
a  while  ago  with  Worcester 
Salt. 

**!  soon  noticed  that  the  but- 
ter was  better  in  a  good 
many  ways.  First  of  ali^  the 
Worcester  Salt  distributed 
and  dissolved  evenly.  No 
mottles  in  the  butter,  no 
grit  or  brine-pockets. 

*'Next,  I  found  that  the  but- 
ter had  a  better  body.  And 
when  it  came  to  spreading 
it  on  bread  —  you  couldn*t 
beat  the  flavor  that  butter 
had! 

**!  then  found  I  could  get  a 
better  price  for  my  butter 
because  it  was  actually  of  a 
higher  grade." 

This  is  a  common  experieuce  uf 
butter  makers  who  use  the  clean- 
est, purest  salt  obtainable  — 

WORCESTER 
SALT 

^fhe  Salt  with  the  Savof^ 

PMikediastrone2i.Jh.sBdS6.lb.  sacks. 
Bauller  bags  for  ubio  nae.     At  your  groear's. 

Stndfnr  our  fr—  hookUl.  "BuOsr  ttakinjr 
•I.  !*•  Farm."     Full  of  holpfml  informuuion. 

WORCESTER  SALT  COMPANY 

Largtt  Produeerw  ef  Hich-orade 

Salt  in  the  World. 

NEW  YORK 


-■■VJr  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

ABSOUimY  ON  APPROVU. 

B?."4?^  SEPARATOR  CO. 
*^  B«l«brM«e.  N.  Y. 


ABSORBINE 


^a^y  Bunch  or  Swelling.  No  bSter.  m 

^^Titnud^Jr  K"*  ^'P^  •«  ^o'"^     Con. 
*PPlication  «?  *  ^l"^  J**^"?"  required  M  an 
*^  «"on.  $2  per  bottle  delivered. 

ABSORBINR.  n^  ?  ^  ''*«• 

^•"'^,  reduce.  7:"*"V«P**^  liniment  for  man. 

VaricoS^Veii^S'ir*'^**"'''  Painful,  Knotted 


Varico8eVe;«./n"»  **•"»»  l^nful.  Knotted 
'^•^Icrs  or  drP^  '^'i  ^*  *»<*  >2  a  bottle  «t 
••f«Hfi.1{'iT**is?**^!^  "Evid^cc-  free. 


Only  $2  Down 

«"•  Year  to  Payiffn^ 


la  foor  ^^ 
■bovoWs. 


B^vmieoTS; 


L5«*«i. 
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may  be  caused  in  many  ways.  Among 
the  most  common  causes  are  diseases 
of  the  digestive  apparatus.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  stomach  or  bowels  is  often 
complicated  with  thumps.  This  indi- 
cates severe  inflammation  and  often 
proves  fatal.  Thumps  is  especially  com- 
mon in  young  pigs.  Lack  of  exercise 
and  high  feeding  are  productive  of  the 
disease;  absorption  of  certain  chemical 
poisons,  as  carbolic  acid  or  corrosive 
sublimate  solutions,  will  cause  the  trou- 
ble. So,  also,  are  diseases  of  the  heart 
and  lungs  or  the  spinal  cord,  but  the 
most  usual  causes  are  close  confinement 
and  high  feeding. 

SYMPTOMS. 

The  most  important  and  evident  symp- 
toms are  thumping  and  jerking  move- 
ments of  the  body.  At  each  contraction 
of  the  diaphragm  there  Is  a  bulging  out 
of  the  flanks  and  a  drawing  in  of  the 
ribe.  Sometimes  at  each  thump  there 
is  a  peculiar  sound  made  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  hiccough  of  man.  The 
symptoms  are  usually  more  marked 
shortly  after  feeding.  The  thumping 
movements  may  be  strong  enough  to 
cause  the  body  to  sway  back  and  forth. 
In  some  cases  the  thumping  occurs  at 
the  same  time  as  the  heart  beat,  but  in 
most  cases  it  is  Irregular  in  time  and 
bears  no  relation  to  the  heart's  action. 

COURSE. 

The  course  is  variable.  It  may  last 
for  only  a  few  days  or  for  several  weeks. 
In  long  contfnucd  cases  the  patient 
loses  flesh  and  becomes  unthrifty. 

TREATMENT. 

Preventive  treatment  in  young  pigs 
consists  largely  in  allowing  plenty  of 
exercise  in  the  open  air.  and  when  grass 
is  not  procurable  substitutiufc,  It  with 
raw  roots.  In  such  cases  they  may  be 
fed  highly,  but  if  kept  In  close  quarters 
and  highly  fed,  thumps,  crippling,  etc., 
are  very  liable  to  appear. 

Curative  treatment  should  be  directed, 
first  of  all,  to  getting  the  animals  Into  a 
place  where  they  will  have  plenty  of 
room  for  exercise  and  plenty  of  fresh 
air  and  sunlight  to  stimulate  and  en- 
liven them.  They  should  be  purged 
with  1  to  2  ounces  of  Epsom  salts  or 
raw  linseed  oil,  and  fed  on  milk,  shorts 
and  raw  roots  or  grass  until  the  symp- 
toms have  subsided,  after  which  they 
may  be  fed  more  highly  if  the  amount 
and  quality  of  food  be  changed  gradif- 
ally  and  they  be  kept  under  the  above 
conditions. 

In  cases  where  the  symptoms  are 
alarming,  the  spasms  can  be  controlled 
by  the  administration  of  laudanum, 
which  may  be  given  in  doses  of  5  to  15 
drops,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
patient.  This  must  be  well  diluted  with 
cold^^ater  and  the  dose  may  be  repeated 
every  two  hours  as  long  as  necessary. 


Just  how  to  feed  an  animal  In  order 
that  it  may  make  the  most  profit  is  a 
problem  which   many   farmers  are  ask- 
ing.    It  is  known  that  dairy  cows  give 
milk  In  amounts  directly  in  proportion 
to  the  kind   of   feed   they   receive,   and 
often  the  profits  are  cut  down  because 
a  balanced  ration  Is  not  maintained.    To 
meet  the  requests  coming  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  on  profitable  feedinj.  W. 
H.   Palmer,   of  the  Agricultural   Exten- 
sion Dfept,  Ohio  State  University.  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  has  prepared  a  handy  book- 
let on  "The  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals." 
It   deals   with    feeding   standard    feeds 
rations   and    digestible   nutrients    in    a 
plain,  concise,  every-day  manner.     The 
booklet  will  be  sent  free  to  all  request- 
ing  it,   and   schools   and    granges   may 
secure  lots  of  from  25  to  50  by  writing 
to  Extension   Service,  Ohio  SUte  Uni- 
versity, Columbus.  Ohio. 


"Good  N^ws  lor  Farm  Women 


D*ar  Mn.  Daiiywonum>» 


Ormsga,  N.  J,  Marcb  1,  1916 


rood^e*J^%.'lf*^  "•^  I^*!'^^  w«lcom«j  and  I  have  some  ^erj 
S^  wo^^  "•    ^*  ''•  •  "•'•  -!*"»«'  «  our  hooa.  and 

«l.«2l?  '^.k"?**  '••«?'•  Of  thla  naw  invention  which  must  hava  baeo 

K*£k.S^  .3^.Vr'  -way  with  ,h.  hard,  high  lift  no  woman  should 
«f  tTl  !ij!^  •ndura  day  after  day.  It's  only  a  few  inches  to  lift  and  a  tilt 
Of  tha  pail,  .^o  for  •small  boy.    This  ia  oiw  item  of  good  naws. 

Vr«?!I!°"?*"  ^  !**•  *>«^nninR  middle,  and  and  of  good  dairy  work. 
Voo  know  how  qnickly  the  separator  .hows  tha  eirJcTof  an?  J2S 
letting  op  in  this  t  Iraction.     With  diabas  to  waah  S/aa  rimIL  .  Xt 

£7ul?*a^;:?Sj.^.^.'^''  ^^"^  ^^^  • "  •  »»rp5.  ci*:.p."7o;c«'s 

ari  oilt^r J^ Jrfir™''  •  ""  »  *»'    ?"»  ^»»»  °»'  "•w  Sharpies  thS. 

•SSV  on  taJ2.^  T.  "••'"— "d  '"«>"*y  One's  attention  had  to  ba 
stnctly  on  turning  tha  crank  at  an  unvarying  high  soeed.  which  Jmm 
njln,^.oboU.  „rf«d  .^  ,„,^     My  ^  JtCSTX^*^^ 

-THE   New 

SHARPLES 


SUCTION-PEED 


S^rator  draws  op  into  tha  bowl  just  the  right  amotint  of  mfft— «!«•«• 
in  proportion  to  tha  separating  force.  M  vou  feel««t  ^^^!r^^^ 
turn   slowly  and  tha  bowl  w«l  irTnV   «I  »     !  *?  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

•■ma  inicicness.  Smooth,  even  cream,  such  as  tha  Suction-faad  vivM 
you  makes  quality  butter  that  brings  top  prices:  »»<=«o«>-^»^  «*▼.• 

The  separator  has  only  one  thing  to  do 
while  you  have  many  usks.  The  separator 
has  always  bean  a  tyrant  which  insisted  on 
being  turned  at  regulation  apeed.  whether 
you  were  weU  or  ill.  worried  or  happy,  reatad 
or  worn  out.  But  this  new  Suction-feed 
Separator  m«a<»  yoor  moodk.  Its  speed  is 
your  speed  and  yet,  it  geie  aO  the  cream  oK 
the  tune. 

Why  don't  yoa  drop  a  postal  to  tha 
Sharpies  people  for  their  new  book  ?  Then, 
you  can  show  your  husband  that  thia  new  in- 
vention will  be  a  money  aaver  for  him  as  wall 
•a  a  labor  saver  for  you. 


Yours  truly. 


A  Dairywomao 


What  this  &rm  woman  says  In  her  letter 
Is  absolutely  true.  There  are  many  other 
pieces  of  good  news  in  our  new  book,  "Velvet" 
for  Dairymen,  which  fully  describee  this 
wonderful  separator.  Send  for  your  copy  to- 
day.   Address  Dapc   40. 


The  l>owl  is  easy  to  waeh, 

*  nere  are  only  three  parts. 

•adtMdisis, 


Sharplei 


Abo  Sharpies  Milkers  aad  Gaaoline  Enginea 

Westchester       .       .       .       Pennsylvania 
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As  you  are 

riding  throuRh 
the  country,  take 
special  noticeof  the 
silos  along  the  way. 
ThrouKhout  the  fertile 
Middle  West  country  and 
in  the  East  as  well,  in  every    • 
prosperous    farming    section,  '' 
wherelivestockfarmingor  dairying 
is  done,  will  be  noted  the  vitrified 
tile  silos.    And  in  the  majority  of 
such  cases  a  closer  inspection  will 
identify  the  silo  as  a 

Natco  Imperishable  ^.. 

^^        "  The  »Uo  that  loMta  for  generations' 

-so  distinctive  in  appearance  you'll  know  it  at 
^^^^\.^^\^^dsome  glazed  tde"  contraTtin/ 

•■ri*  the  ro^vonlonl■sf»r.□<^«  ^„i ;_-j  .     '  i«unc. 


OeUwcra  SUt*  CoUafs 


Witconsio  Univenitj 


the  convenient  steps  of  Ralvanized  iron  pipe 


^yhich  w.th  the^teel  reTnfotcemenrho'ld 
t'le  sifo  ma  grip  of  steel,  the  perfecffy 

t^T^^uZ^^^'  ^['^J^'*  «"^  most  ir^S^^ 
tant,   the   sweet,  hiicy  ens  laee  in  all 
parts.  Here's  the  sflo  thafS  windprooff 
decayproof,  fireproof  and  frost-resist- 

Kt^f^  p"  '''"•'^  "^f  J^ffie  following 
btate  Experiment  Stations:— 

Wixronfin  Ptu'iuylvania 

A  ;clnf,an  Indiana 

Send  for  our  new  Silo 
Cataloi-aUoournew 
book,  ^  NaJco  On  The 
rarm,"  dei>cribinf  the 
use  of  Natco  Hollow 
I  lie  for  all  typca  of 
farm  buildings.  Both 
free.  Write  now. 


Psrdsa  lad.  Udvaohy 


Natco  SUoWall. 
Nott  ^r/orattd 
ihtll  pro-ziiding 
firm,  anckoragt 
for  mortar  J  oinU 


New  JcfMr  Acricaltard 
Evpwiaeat  Station 


[ational 
Fire  Proofing  Company 

^^1117   Fulton  BuUding 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23  Factories-Short  haub— 
l^ompt  shipments. 


Vibu  Can  Install  a 

Green  Mountain  Silo 

on  your  farm  and  save  money  by  buying  the  best 
Bilo  first.  Green  Mountain  Silos  are  built  of 
heavy  creosote-dipped  staves  that  fit  tight  and 
last  long. 

The  Green  Mountain  door  Is  fitted  like  a  safe 
or  refrigerator— to  stay  tight— but  always  free 
to  open  Extra  strong  hoops  to  stand  any  strain. 
A  silo  that  makes  friends  and  keeps  them. 

j Free  Booklet— Write  for  it  Today 

A  booklet  full  of  silo  pointert  it  youra  for  the  aakintf .    Learn 
I  about  our      Order-EarlyPay-Later  "  plan. 


The  Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Company 

356  West  St         .         .         RutUuid,Vt. 


LENT."— This  Is  a  German  theory  which 
also  assumes  that  the  different  feeds  and 
foods  may  be  rated  or  valued  according 
to  the  heat  they  produce,  but  in  this 
case  the  heat  produced  by  burning  one  | 
pound  of  starch  is  taken  as  unity,  hence 
the  name. 

The  objections  which  may  fairly  be 
raised  to  the  various  "heat"  theories  are, 
that  animals  may  require  building  ma- 
terial  as  well  as  heat-producing  material, 
and  that  there  is  not  necessarily  a  defi- 
nite relation  of  values  in  feeds,  between 
the  heaters  and  builders.  For  dairy 
cows  giving  milk,  the  building  material 
is  of  greater  importance  than  the  heat- 
ing material,  though  this  latter  Is  also 
necessary.  Because  of  this,  many  scien- 
tists and  practical  men  are  inclined  to 
favor  what  has  been  called  the  German 
balanced  ration  theory. 

Balanced  Ration.— This  theory  as- 
sumes that  a  cow  giving  milk  requires 
so  many  pounds  daily  of  dry  matter,  di- 
gestible  protein  and  digestible  carbohy- 
drates and  fat,  with  a  certain  nutritive 
ratio.  This  is  expressed  as  follows  for 
cows  giving  an  average  number  of 
pounds  of  milk  daily  and  having  a  live- 
weight  of  1000  lbs.:  24  lbs.  dry  matter. 
2.5  lbs.  protein,  13.4  lbs.  carbohydrates 
and  fat,  making  a  total  of  15.9  lbs.  di- 
gestible material  and  having  a  nutritive 
ratio  of  1:5.4.  \ 

An  objection  to  this  theory  Is,  the  difli- ' 
culty  of  working  out  a  balanced  ration  I 
by   practical   farmers;    and  the  further' 
one,  that  apparently  the  nutritive  ratio 
In  a  ration  fed  to  a  milch  cow  may  be 
varied  somewhat  widely  and  still  good 
results  may  be  got. 

Feed  Unit  Theory.— This  theory  has 
been  worked  out  and  applied  by  Danish 
dairymen.  Unity  in  this  case  is  one 
pound  of  grain,  such  as  oats,  barley  or 
other  similar  concentrated  feed.  The  vari- 
ous feeds  are  compared  on  the  "pound 
of  grain"  basis;  and  cows  are  compared 
as  to  production  on  the  number  of  "feed 
units"  consumed.  This  is  a  very  practi- 
cal theory  used  by  a  nation  of  practical 
dairymen,  but  has  found  very  limited 
application  or  acceptance  In  America. 

The  next  article  will  deal  with  the 
uses  and  composition  of  feeds. 
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Thumps  in  Pigs 

J.    H.    REED,    V.    S. 

Thumps,  while  really  a  disorder  of 
the  nervous  system,  is  so  commonly  as- 
sociated  with  digestive  derangement  it 
may  almost  be  considered  a  disease  of 
the  digestive  tract. 

It  is  a  condition  often  seen  in  ydung 
Pigs,  and  consists  In  a  spasmodic  or 
jerking  contraction  of  the  diaphragm 
which  is  a  flat,  somewhat  fan-shaped 
muscle  which  separtvtes  the  abdominal 
and  thoracic  or  lung  cavities.  This  mus- 
cle gets  its  nervous  supply  from  the 
pneumogastrlc  nerve,  which  also  sup- 
piles  the  stomach  and  many  other  or- 
gans. Any  irritation  to  this  nerve  may 
produce  the  irregular,  spasm-like  con- 
tractions of  the  diaphragm  which  are 
commonly  known  as  thumps,  in  the 
human  body  these  spasmodic  Jerkings 
of  the  diaphragm  are  known  as  hiccough. 

CAUSES. 

Thumps  was  for  a  long  time  believed 
to  be  due  to  palpitation  of  the  heart 
In  fact,  even  yet  many  suppose  the  con- 
dition to  be  a  diseased  condition"  of  the 
heart.  This  Is  a  mistake  which  can 
easily  be  determined.  If  the  hand  be 
placed  over  the  heart,  and  the  heart 
beats  counted  at  the  same  time  that  the 
contractions  of  the  diaphragm  are  noted 
by  sound.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is 
no  relation  between  them.  The  direct 
cause  of  thumps  Is  IrHtatlon  to  the 
j  pneumogastrlc    nerve.      This    Irritation 
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**  inST  as  an  experiment,  I 
«f  made  up  a  batch  of  bMtter 
a  while  ago  with  Worcester 
Salt. 

**!  Boon  noticed  that  the  but- 
ter was  better  in  a  good 
many  ways.  First  of  all,  the 
Worcester  Salt  distributed 
and  dissolved  evenly.  No 
mottles  in  the'  butter,  no 
grit  or  brine-pockets. 

•*Next,  I  found  that  the  but- 
ter had  a  better  body.  And 
when  it  came  to  spreading 
it  on  bread — you  couldn't 
beat  the  flavor  that  butter 
had! 

''I  then  found  I  could  get  a 
better  price  for  my  butter 
because  it  was  actually  of  a 
higher  grade." 

This  i«  a  rommon  ^Tp«>rirnre  of 
butter  makers  who  use  the  clean- 
est, purest  salt  obtainable  — 
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SALT 

*1%«  Salt  with  the  Savor* 

pMsked  in  Mroac  2S4k.  mmI  S«.lb.  Mck«. 
Saaller  bag*  for  uiAo  wn?.     At  your  groMr's. 

Smndfcr  our  fr*m  hookUt,  "Butter  Makiitg 
•n  th*  Farm. "      Full  of  holpful  infonmation. 

WORCESTER  SALT  COMPANY 

LMrgtt  Produeera  of  Bigh-ffrade 

Salt  in  the  World. 
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may  be  caused  in  many  ways.  Among 
the  most  common  causes  are  diseases 
of  the  digestive  apparatus.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  stomach  or  bowels  is  often 
complicated  with  thumps.  This  indi- 
cates severe  inflammation  and  often 
proves  fatal.  Thumps  is  especially  com- 
mon in  young  pigs.  Lack  of  exercise 
and  high  feeding  are  productive  of  the 
disease;  absorption  of  certain  chemical 
poisons,  as  carbolic  acid  or  corrosive 
sublimate  solutions,  will  cause  the  trou- 
ble. So,  also,  are  diseases  of  the  heart 
and  lungs  or  the  spinal  cord,  but  the 
most  usual  causes  are  close  confinement 
and  high  feeding. 

SYMPTOMS. 

The  most  important  and  evident  symp- 
toms are  thumping  and  jerking  move- 
ments of  the  body.  At  each  contraction 
of  the  diaphragm  there  is  a  bulging  out 
of  the  flanks  and  a  drawing  in  of  the 
ribs.  Sometimes  at  each  thump  there 
is  a  peculiar  sound  made  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  hiccough  of  man.  The 
symptoms  are  usually  more  marked 
shortly  after  feeding.  The  thumping 
movements  may  be  strong  enough  to 
cause  the  body  to  sway  back  and  forth. 
In  some  cases  the  thumping  occurs  at 
the  same  time  as  the  heart  beat,  but  in 
most  cases  it  is  Irregular  in  time  and 
bears  no  relation  to  the  heart's  action. 

COURSE. 

The  course  is  variable.  It  may  last 
for  only  a  few  days  or  for  several  weeks. 
In  long  conttnutd  cases  the  patient 
loses  flesh  and  becomes  unthrifty. 

TREATMENT. 

Preventive  treatment  in  young  pigs 
consists  largely  in  allowing  plenty  of 
exercise  In  the  open  air.  and  when  grass 
is  not  procurable  substituting  It  with 
raw  roots.  In  such  cases  they  may  be 
fed  highly,  but  if  kept  In  close  quarters 
and  highly  fed,  thumps,  crippling,  etc.. 
are  very  liable  to  appear. 

Curative  treatment  should  be  directed, 
first  of  all,  to  getting  the  animals  into  a 
place  where  they  will  have  plenty  of 
room  for  exercise  and  plenty  of  fresh 
air  and  sunlight  to  stimulate  and  en- 
liven them.  They  should  be  purged 
with  1  to  2  ounces  of  Epsom  salts  or 
raw  linseed  oil,  and  fed  on  milk,  shorts 
and  raw  roots  or  grass  until  the  symp- 
toms have  subsided,  after  which  they 
may  be  fed  more  highly  if  the  amount 
and  quality  of  food  be  changed  gradtt- 
ally  and  they  be  kept  und(er  the  above 
conditions. 

In  cases  where  the  symptoms  are 
alarming,  the  spasms  can  be  controlled 
by  the  administration  of  laudanum, 
which  may  be  given  in  doses  of  5  to  15 
drops,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
patient.  This  must  be  well  diluted  with 
cold^ water  and  the  dose  may  be  repeated 
every  two  hours  as  long  as  necessary. 
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Just  how  *o  feed  an  animal  In  order 
that  it  may  make  the  most  profit  is  a 
problem  which   many   farmers  are  ask- 
ing.    It  Is  known  that  dairy  cows  give 
milk  In  amounts  directly  in  proportion 
to  the  kind   of   feed   they   receive,   and 
often  the  profits  are  cut  down   because 
a  balanced  ration  Is  not  maintained.    To 
meet  the  requests  coming  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  on  profitable  feedln^ .  W. 
H.   Palmer,  of  the  Agricultural   Exten- 
sion Efept.,  Ohio  State  University.  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  has  prepared  a  handy  book- 
let on  "The  Feteding  of  Farm  Animals." 
It   deals   with    feeding   standard    feeds, 
rations   and    digestible   nutrients    in    a 
plain,  concise,  every-day  manner.     The 
booklet  will  be  sent  free  to  all  request- 
ing  it,   and   schools   and    granges   may 
secure  lots  of  from  25  to  50  by  writing 
to  Extension   Service,   Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Good  N^ws  for  Farm  Women 


I>Mr  Mrt.  Z>airjwoniafi>» 


Orange,  N.  J.,  March  U  1916 


«ood^*J^7L'lf***^  ""^^  I^*!'^^  welcome;  and  1  hava  soma  vary 

«l.nSrH^K°.?*"***?'*^**^"»^'n^nt*«n  ''h^ch  must  hava  baaa 

S  .^k.?S  .Z?^  r*  -way  w,u>  ,ha  hard,  hifirh  lift  no  woman  ahould 
of  th«  tin  V^"!?  ^*^  ■'*•'  ***y-  '»'»  *>"»y  ■  f«  w  inch.8  to  lift  and  a  tilt 
d  the  pail.  aTao  for  aamaU  boy.    This  ia  i.«  item  of  good  nawT 

v-^?****"^*~  *■  ***•  *>«K*nning.  middle,  and  and  of  n>od  dalrv  »orlc 

-THC  New 

SHARPIES 

SUCTION-FEED 

Separator  draws  up  into  the  bowl  lust  tha  riirht  Bmn»..k«^«^«M.      • 

in  proportion  to  th.  separating  force      M  yof fl^i  om^lL'^'^"^''^ 

you  makea  quality  batter  that  brings  top  prices.  o»<^«o°-»»^  «*▼•• 

The  separator  has  only  one  thing  to  do 
while  you  have  many  tasks.  The  separator 
has  always  been  a  tyrant  which  insisted  on 
being  turned  at  regulation  speed,  whether 
you  were  weU  or  ill,  worried  or  happy,  rested 
or  worn  out.  But  this  new  Sucrion-fe«I 
Separator  maata  yoar  moode.  Its  speed  is 
your  speed  and  yet,  it  gmi»  aO  thm  cream  off 
the  tone* 

Why  don't  you  drop  a  postal  to  tha 
Sharpies  people  for  their  new  book  ?  Then, 
you  can  show  your  husband  that  this  new  in* 
vention  will  t>e  a  money  aavar  for  him  em  waU 
M  a  labor  aavar  for  you. 

Yoora  truly, 

A  Dairy  womao 


What  thto  farm  woman  aays  in  her  letter 
is  absolutely  true.  There  are  many  other 
piecea  of  good  news  in  our  new  book,  "Velvet" 
for  Dairymen,  which  fully  describee  this 
wonderful  separator.  Sand  for  your  copy  to- 
day.   Address  Depc    40* 


The  t>owf  la  easy  to  waah. 

There  are  only  three  part*. 

•admodiO*, 


Sharpies 


Also  Sharpies  Milkero  aad  GaaoUne  Engines 

WestCbester       .       .       .       Pennsylvania 


"Our  Fanning"   JJf-  ferry.  ...O'  or  h«w  b.  ^v,nM  ,  nuwl.WB  ttn.  I.t. 
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Roy 

HA S  great 
strength 
and  resiliency. 
Made  of  big, 
strong,  stiff 
steel  wire, with 

continuous  stay 
wires  from  top  to 
bottom  wrapped 
around  each  hor- 
izontal wire  and 


P^nce 


securely  held  by 
the  Royal  loop. 

American  Steel 

Fence  Posts 

Cheaper  than 

wood  and  more 

durable — last  a 

lifetime.     Hold 

fence  secure 
against  all  conditions. 

Sent  Free 

Write  for  booklet  on 
how  to  set  posts  and 
erect  fence.  Every 
farm  owner  should  have  it. 


Detilera  Everywhere 


CHICAGO 


American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 


NEW  YOKK 


FITTSBURGH 


CLEVELAND 


DENVEF 


Auto-Oiled  Windmill 

ALL  WORKING  PARTS  INCLOSED 

anri  flooded  with  oil  from  the  supply  in  the  gear  case, 
which  needs  replenishing  only  once  •  year. 


Put 

your  old 
Aermotof 
wheel 
and  vane 
on  this 
sel*- oiled 
motor, 
and  have 
an  up- 
to-date 
outfit  at 
small 
cost. 
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This  helmet 
keeps  out  rain ^ 
keeps  out  dust 
keeps  in  oil 


\m^. 


D< 


t  waste  your  time 
climbing  to  oil  an  old  mill.  Re- 
place it,  on  your  old  tower,  with  an  Auto- Oiled 
Aermotor  which  will  last  you  a  lifetime  and  fTirnish 
you  an  abundance  of  water. 

IT  NEEDS  ATTENTION  ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR. 

Writm  for  FoUmr-Hanwr.    It  tmlla  all  about  Auto-OiUd  Amr- 

motort  and  Easy- To- Build' Up  Tower  a. 

AERMOTOR  CO.,  1133  S.Campbell  Ave.,CHICAGOI 


THIRD  ANNUAL 

Sale  7i  Percherons 

IMPORTED  AIMD  AMERICAI^-BRED.  PROPERTY  OF  FOLLY  FARMS. 

V 

Wednesday,  April  5,  1916 

37  HEAD~-31  MARES  and  FILLIES  and  5  STALLIONS 

A  grand  lot  of  young  mares,  bred  and  in  foal,  that  will 
appeal  to  buyers  who  w^ant  Percherons  of  decided  merit. 

Write  for  catalog,  mentioning  this  paper ^ 

FOLLY  FARMS 

Abington,  Pa.  ,       Ten  Miles  North  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

We  have  a  large  herd  of  imported  Guernsey  and  offer 
some  choice  bull  calves  for  sale. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  introduce  new  blood   in  your 
herd.  Calyes  from  a  few  weeks  old  to  bulls  ready  for  service. 

Prices  right.     Write  for  sale  sheet.  „  ~ 

ELMVIEW  FARMS,  512  Seranton  Llle  Insurance  Bldg.,  SCRANTON,  PA. 


Lameness  in  Horses 

J.    H.    SEED,    V.    8. 

( This  18  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles 
by  Dr.  Reed  which  should  he  of  interest 
tQ  every  farmer,  whether  he  keeps  one 
horse  or  many;  the  first  article  toill  dis- 
cuss lameness  in  general,  after  which 
further  articles  will  discuss  particular 
or  special  lamenesses,  their  causes, 
symptoms  anil  treatments.  We  believe 
this  series  will  meet  a  need  which  has 
frequently  been  expressed  in  the  corre- 
spondence from  our  subscribers,  and  each 
article  should  be  carefully  read  in  its 
turn  and  the  whole  series  preserved  for 
future  reference.) 

Lameness  may  be  defined  as  "an  ex- 
pression of  pain  in  one  or  more  legs 
during  progression."  While  this'  defi- 
nition may  be  generally  accepted,  we 
may  claim  that  it  uoes  not  go  far  enough, 
as  the  act  of  progression  is  not  always 
necessary  for  the  manifestation  of  lame- 
ness,    A  horse  may  stand  lame. 

DIAGNU8IS   OF   LAMENESS. 

In  many  cases  the  seat  of  lameness  is 
evident,  \^hile  in  others,  even  though 
the  lameness  be  well  defined,  it  is  diffi- 
cult, and  requires  care  and  knowledge 
to  locate  it.  While  we  do  not  think  it 
wise  for  an  amateur  to  attempt  to  diag- 
nose and  treat  a  case  of  more  or  less 
obscure  lameness  where  professional 
help  is  procurable,  it  may  be  interesting, 
and  to  those  who  are  Qot  within  reason- 
able distance  of  a  veterinaran,  instruct- 
ive to  deal  somewhat  briefly  with  the 
peculiarities  of  gait  shown,  according  to 
the  part  affected.  The  first  point  to  be 
determined  is  the  limb  in  which  the 
animal  is  lame.  This  may  seem  an  easy 
matter,  but  in  reality  is,  in  many  cases, 
attended  with  no  little  difficulty,  es- 
pecially to  those  who  have  not  given 
lameness  special  attention  and  study.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  a  horse  lame  in 
one  foreleg  or  foot  will  step  as  lightly 
as  possible  with  the  lame  foot,  lift  it 
from  the  ground  quickly  and  tread 
heavily  wit^i  the  sound  foot,  his  head 
nodding  at  the  same  time  (that  is,  his 
head  nods  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  lameness)  as  the  sound 
foot  touches  the  ground.  When  lame 
iu  the  hind  leg  the  elevation  and  depres- 
sion of  the  hip  of  the  lame  leg  will  be 
more  marked  than  that  of  the  sound  one. 
In  some  cases  a  mistake  may  be  made 
by  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  lame- 
ness is  in  the  hind  leg.  while  in  reality 
the  horse  is  lame  in  front  and  vice  versa. 
The  mistake  has  been  made  so  often 
that  the  peculiarity  of  gait  that  causes 
It  has  been  called  "cross  lameness."  For 
example,  a  horse  lame  in  the  near  fore- 
leg Is  trotted  away  from  the  observjet; 
he  may  appear  to  be  lame  in  the  off 
hind  leg,  as  the  quarter  appears  to 
ascend  and  descend  to  a  more  marked 
extent  than  Its  fellow;  but  when  the 
animal  is  trotted  toward  the  observer 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  real  or  apparent 
irregular  motion  of  the  hindquarters  de- 
pends upon  the  elevation  and  depression 
of  the  head  and  body,  and  that  the  lame- 
ness is  really  in  front.  An  opinion 
should  not  be  ventured  until  the  horse 
is  trotted  both  from  and  toward  the  ob- 
server. Of  course,  there  are  many  cases 
of  lameness  in  which  the  seat  and  cause 
are  so  apparent  that  such  an  examina- 
tion is  unnecessary. 

In  testing  a  horse  fftr  lameness  It  is 
well  to  select  a  hard,  smooth  road  and 
have  a  man  take  the  horse  in  hand  with 
a  loose  rein,  first  walking  him  straight 
away  from,  and  then  straight  back 
toward  the  observer;  then  taking  him 
at  a  slow,  easy  trot,  still  with  a  free 
head,  over  the  same  ground.  A  horse 
may  stand  and  walk  sound  and  still  go 
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''Selecting  and 
Developing  the 
Jersey  Herd" 

Is  a  booklet  by  Prof.  Hugh  G. Van 
Pelt  It  tells  how  you  can  build 
a  well-developed,  money-making 
Jersey  herd  by  proper  selection 
and  judicious  breeding.  The 
future  of  your  dairy  herd  de- 
pends upon  how  you  select  your 
foundation  animals  and  how  they 
and  their  offspring  are  developed. 
The  Jersey  cow  combines  beauty  with 
dairy  conformation.  Healthy, viRorous 
and  profit-producing,  she  lifts  the 
mortgages  and  increases  bank  ac- 
counts.   Send  for  book  today. 

Amsrican  Jsrssy  Cattlo  Club 

35S  WMt  asrd  St.  N*w  York  CKy 


I  hure  Btartod  thonsands  of  br— der»  on  tho  road 
to  MoceM.  I  have  aTery  large  and  fine  herd.  Er- 
ery  one  an  oarly  doroloper,  ready  for  market  at  aix 
montha  old.  I  want  to  plaoo  on*  ho«  in  eaon  ooak> 
monity  to  adTartiaa  my  nerd. 

O.  S.  BCMJAMW  R.r.D.'Ko.  1«:  PaHlantf,  MleM« 


HORSES. 


RtgfsltrMi  Ptrohsroiit  for  Sals  ,M*r«.  ■ta"'©"*-  «•• 

"°'      Priced    low. 
Some  at  grade  home  prices.    Utallions  a  specialty. 
C  A.  Alexfkmder  dc  €•.,  Harrilatou,  Vs. 

Pprrhprnn  IIaP«I»«  Thirteen  Pure  Bred  regls- 
rciCUCruu  nViaCS.  tered  Prrcheron  Stallions 
and  mares.  All  sound  and  voimi;.  8ome  voiiiig  mares 
sure  In  foal  for $.300  to $400.  \Vm.  Paden,  Greenville,  Pa. 

I?a«ietn»-iiil  BlMsIc  Percheron  Ktalllons  for  Sale. 
'^^•■•*C»C*«  Some  grandsons  of  Olbert. 

IMAA€t?.  NCHROt^K,  TOPKK  A,  IN D. 

CATTLE. ^^ 

Ouernsey  Calves 

We  have  a  larije  herd  of  Imported  Ouernse.vs  iiud 
offer  some  choice  calves  for  sal^    Write  for  Sfil/ii  S/ierf. 

KL.1IVIK«V  FARMN. 
418  t'onnell  Bnll4iiiK  Mrrantun,  Fm. 


Keystone  Farms 


offer  pure  bred 
Tlolstein  jear- 
ling  and  bull 
calves  out  of  high  record  cows  and  sired  bv  Prince 
Segis  Korndyke.  Jr..  No.74.flt  und  HprIs  Heugerveld 
Beets  Lyons.  No.  124Mfifl.  Inith  sires  of  superb  breeding. 

^pr^ctt '  C  A.  Pratt,  LeRaysville,  Pa. 

for  sale.      A  good   In- 
dividual, 2  jrs  old.  re- 
gNlcrcd  and  well  bred. 
EXRA  J.  NOLT,  R.D. »,  HT.  JOY.  PA. 


Angus  Bull 


Guernseys  l^ 

»  ail 


milk. 


I'earllng  bulls  and  calves  at 
prices  worth  your  while.    Put 
qurlity   and    color  Into    vour 
rRED  W.  4'ARD,  STLVAHriA.  ^A. 


SWINE. 


MERIDALE 

BERKSHIRES 


I..srge,  healtbv,  proUflo. 
under  practical  farnilng  ^ 
tlon  stock  always  for  sale.     Address 


Bred  and  developed 
conditions.    Founda- 


AYER  A.  McKINNEY 
300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


F^OR  SA.T  F  °"^  hundred  Duroc  plpi  of 
■^  T^*^  i3.l-kA-.«:-  best  brooding.  Special  prices 
for  the  next  sixty  days.  Booking  orders  for  our  big 
type  PolundChtnas.whlrhnreof  thelMBt  iTeedlug  to  lie 
found.  Write  us  your  wants.  lV«tloa«l  Hec  Ca.. 
rrmmU  M— r».  •■»t..  Roate  1,  Wla4bM,  ^jm, 

DUROdS  5'*''  "**'"'  '""  P*<^-  service  bosn 
R^KJKS,K^\.^^  ri,^    kind    4^,^^        ,    ^^       quick. 

White    Wyandotte  Chickens,  bred  to   lay  and    win. 

Cockerels  and  e-igs. 

S.  H.  STUART,  RRKMBW.  OHIO. 


3  Snlendicl  "fons-  registered  Berkshlrt 
*-r  ,  1^  "***P»  "o'^"-  f>»^«l  'or  •Prtng  farrow; 
and  4  fine  gilts  unbred,  at  ordinary   prices. 

W.  r.  MeSPARRAM,  FITRNtsS,  PA. 


??*•  ^o^?',?*'  Berkshire  and  C.  White  sows,  bred  for 
1st  and  2nd  litters,  March.  April  and  Mar  farrow,  large 
strains  at  cut  prices.  P.  P.  Hamilton,  CoobranvlUe,  A. 


BOOS. 


FORDHOOK    SCOTCH    tt)LLIK    KKNNRIJB-Pii|>. 

pies  of  choicest  Imported  blood,  full  i>edlgreed.  at 
prices  the  farmer  can  afTorrt  to  pay.  W.  Atlee  Bur- 
ps«  A  Co.,  Barpee  Buildings.  North  fttb  St..  Phlta..  Pa. 
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sound  when  trotted  fast  or  excited,  or 
with  his  head  held  up  by  the  person  lead- 
ing him,  but  show  lameness  when  al- 
lowed to  Jog  with  a  free  head.  When  a 
horse  is  lame  in  both  forefeet  some  diffi- 
culty is  often  experienced  in  its  detec- 
tion, as  to  the  inexperienced  he  may  ap- 
pear to  go  sound.  He  will  not  nod  as 
when  but  one  limb  is  affected,  but  will 
step  short  and  quickly  with  both  feet; 
.  he  Is  said  to  be  groggy.  Each  foot  is 
carefully  put  to  the  ground  and  quickly 
lifted  up  again,  the  step  is  short  and 
there  Is  a  rolling  motion  of  the  body. 
In  other  cases  he  may  exhibit  lameness 
In  one  foot  as  he  goes  from,  and  in  the 
other  as  he  approaches  the  observer. 
Buch  oases  are  very  confusing  and  re- 
quire considerable  power  of  discrlmlnar 
tlon  on  the  part  of  the  observer.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  not  confound  pecul- 
iaxlty  of  gait  with  lameness.  For  ex- 
ample, a  horse,  especially  a  young  on^, 
myy  appear  to  be  lame  In  the  near  fore- 
foot if  led  with  a  tight  rein  and  his 
head  pulled  to  the  left  side,  or  when 
first  bitted.  This  Is  called  "bridle  lame- 
/  ness,"  and  disappears  when  the  animal 

is  led  with  a  slack  rein.  Again,  horses 
that  are  habitually  exercised  In  a  small 
ring  or  round  a  circle,  usually  appear 
lame  in  the  foreleg  nearest  the  center 
ol  the  circle.  When  a  horse  is  lame  in 
both  hind  legs  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis 
is  not  so  great,  as  he  is  both  stiff  and 
lamd;  but  mere  stiffness  must  be  diu- 
tinguished  from  lameness,  although  the 
two  are  often  confounded.  A  stiff  horse 
certainly  Is  unsound,  but  he  may  be  use- 
ful for  slow  work.  Mere  stiffness  Is  not 
accompanied  by  pain.  It  may  indicate 
fatigue  in  old  age,  and  pass  off  with  ex- 
ercise, or  It  may  be  constant,  and  while 
the  animal  is  more  or  less  discommoded, 
he  does  not  suffer  pain.  Lameness  Is  an 
indication  of  more  or  less  acute  pain, 
and  although  it  may  disappear  on  exer- 
cise, It  must  not  be  confounded  with 
stiffness.  There  are  some  forms  of  lame- 
ness which  are  apparent  in  the  stable 
only,  the  movements  caused  by  bringing 
the  patient  out  of  the  stable  being  suffi- 
cient to  cause  a  total  disappearance  of 
the  lameness.  Hence  the  examiner 
should  see  the  horse  in  the  stable  as 
well  as  out  of  it. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Our  Prize  Awards  for  March 
In  accordance  with  The  Practical 
Farmers  custom  of  awarding  monthly 
prizes  for  the  best  articles  published  in 
Its  columns  contributed  by  readers,  we 
announce  for  the  month  of  March  the 
lollowing  awards: 

In  the  Live  Stock  and  Dairy  depart- 
njent^the  first  prize  of  |6  is  given  to 
^r-  H.  F.  Heller,  for  his  article  "One 
Dairyman's  Road  to  Success."  which  ap- 
peared on  Page  6  of  the  Live  Stock  and 

wh  i!  .k"""''"  ^'  *»""   ^»^^»»   l«t  issue. 

^hlle  the  second  prl.e  of  M  is  given  to 

.  w.  A.  Graham  for  his  contribution. 

Cone     ,  Floors  for  Hog  Feeding,"  a,v 

^d  issue"  "'"'  '  "'  ''''  ^'"^  ^'"'"^^ 

In  general  agriculture,  the  first  prize 

h  s  L    ''''"  ^^  ^'-  ^  J-  Holllday  for 

King    Jr   'L''"^^    !"»»;    Mr.    Martin 

^»>i^h  Cun';\"*^   ^"^^  Growing." 
M-^ch  TsTissue.  '*'*  "'^  '^^^  '''  ^'  ^»*« 

^•"'*°5'o7c°ow!r^~^^^^~^'    *^^^°^*° 

County    CorTe\jL''f  "'"^  '""^  «"^^ 
<**Irymen  ho  ^*"**8   Association.     The 

*  •^'arro?,?on  "•''""*"  '^  '""^  ^*«^«'*  »t 
^'°^e    the    d!«     f  ^®*''  *"**  *»•!>«  to  Im- 

**"^''  and  deteTm';^    '^""""^    «^    *»»^»'' 
•^-oaomicai  feedl  '^^'^'^  «'  °»ore 


Greatest  M 
BugouBoQkf 


The  llhistratlon  below 
shows  my  famous 
Split  mckorr  Special 
—  the  finest  Bngfj 
ever  built.  Cataloc 
shows  IM  other  snap. 
P7  styles  (or 

If  you  are  Interssted 
In  a  new  Ftarm  Was  on 
or  a  new  set  of  Har> 
■k  for 

i.Tb«y 


No  matter  when  you  expect  to 
buy  I  want  you  to  have  a  copy  of 
my  big  free  Buggy  Book  right 
away.    It  will  make  you  a  bet- 
ter judge  of  buggies  and  buggy 
▼alnes.    It  wlU  show  yoa  how  I  am 
saving  my  oostemers  W  to  MO  by 


mr  direct  from  factory  special  prloe- 

Sllttlni  offer  tor  191«.     Write  (or 
is  (res  book  TODAY. 


SPLIT 
HICKORY 


S^£5?sS^ 


Ml 


I  ha^  been  maUnff  high  grade  vehi- 
cles for  15  years.  Split  Hickory  Bug- 
gies are  famous  the  world  over  for 
beauty  of  style,  excellence  of  work- 
manship,  light  running  and  long  ser- 
vice. I  give  30  dasra  free  road  teat 
to  prove  the  quality  and  to  convince  you 
uat  a  cenulne  Split  Hickory  is  the  beet 
DOKer  you  can  buy  at  any  price.    Nearly 
•Quarter  of  a  million  of  these    sturdy, 
stylish    rlga  are  rolling  over  the  roadL. 

You  will  be  proud  to  drive  one.  too. 
splitting    profita    with  my   customers  has ., 

^5.^?i5"  ^''U*  Hickory  —  direct  ttom  my  factory.  Write  for  the  frro    ^ 
book  today.    Bee  for  yourself  the  money  you  can  Mve.    Addr««e  ^ 

^i^LJS:^^  TIE  Olio  CAMIAOE  MFO.  CO.,  '<',^'»  ColuRbin^O.  2 


ip*=^^.. 


My  new  plan  of 

out  the  price  down 


Use  NATCO  Drain  Tile— Last  Forever 

£f  ^'?^?f **'J***^®****  ^l"^?*»'«.  *."••  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of 
best  Ohio  clay,  tliorouably  hard  burMd.  Don't  have  to  dJ?«n  no 
to  be  replaced  every  few  years.    Write  for  prices.    Sold  in  carload 

'?L";  pA'|;^T!S*"M^*'i^'*«^,°,',  *^e  'a™o°«  NATCO  IMPERISH- 

M  .•         II?-        n        ^—^    ^  ABLE    SILO.    Natco    BuildJnsr    Tile    and    Natco    Sewer    Pioa. 
^*'*>'^  Fire  Proofing  Com|miv  •  '         1117  Fulton  Building,  PitUbui^  R^ 


THArS  GUARANTEED 

"Tto  produce  more  milk  than  any  other  ratkm 
either  home  mixed  or  purchased  and  do  it 
without  giving  your  cows  constipation  or 
udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  right  out  of  the 
sack  without  any  mixing. 


S 


/UMMlotely  fre«  from,  adoltervnts  snd  flllers.  Just 
like  the  feed  yoa  would  mix  for  yoQraelf  ,ia  a  apeciaJ 
combination  of  choice  cottonseed  meal,  dried  beet 
pulp,  gluten  fccd.eomdistillera' grains,  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlinsTB  and  a  little  salt,  that's  all;  each  in- 
(rredxint  weighed  bv  autonatie  scales  and  all 
thorooRhly  mixed  in  hnge  power  driven  mixers,  so 
that  It  IS  always  ahsolntely  uniform,  and  always 
good.  An  extra  qnart  or  two  of  milk  daily  from  each 
cow  may  turn  a  kiaa  intoa  proAt.Try  LARRO-FEEO 
for  more  profita.  SoU  on  "mmmt  t*A  *  sm   nSsIM" 

SOU),  the  decisiao  hems  entirely  np  to  yoa.  LARRO 
ealera  ahaoet  everywhere;  write  if  none  near  yon. 

TK  tssstwi  aaisw  nm 


To  get  rid  of  rats  tf«f 


RIDOFRATS 


Noo-I\>iM)t>oaa.  Guaranteed  to  Jeetiuj  tka 
rat  m>d  moose  peat  fromcomeri ha. bins.Doal^ 

Box  lOe:  Oos.  boxes  $Ieaat  of  l(la^.}«Saa 

WMtefMlM.    If  rMrdaaWeM'tMeBtoMa 

•mUrdtowt.    WriU/tr  — «■!»».  %t  tMtiUMmrm. 

BergaaeardMfg.Os.  11  SlMbMi  St.B'UTa..lf.T. 


I  WILL  SEF 

H^m  STOCKMAN'S  WATCH 
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12 


1 


10     4S^     2 
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ThU  beautifol  special  stocknan^s 
watch  is  as  kaadsome  a  time  piece 
as  anyone  coaid  want.  It  is  ages- 
nine  New  York  Sundard  Waicb— > 
both  case  and  movemeat  being 
American  made.  It  is  (even  fall 
Jewels,  stem  wind  sod  stem  set, 
wiUi  heavy  bevelled  crytul,  deo- 
ble  sank  dial,  breqoet  hairspring, 
etc.  The  case  is  genuine  nickel 
silver,  handsomely  enciaved  with 
s  locomotive  on  the  back.  It  is  a 
watch  that  is  specially  designed 
to  withstand  a  lifetime  of  the  hard- 
est and  roiicbest  usage  and  is  Ab- 
solutely guaranteed  in  every  way. 


this  paper 


To  introduce  MY  Stock  Tonic  to  just  a  thou- 
sand more^readers  of  this  paper  I  am  foinfl  to 


,  a<uiu  more  reaaers  oi  in  is  paper  I  am   coi 

pve  away  one  thousand  magnificent  Stockmen's  Watches— Abso- 

,„K^       A'    *u    '"^•■y '['«•— I"  s«"d  them  at  once— to  the  first  thousand  readers  of 
who  send  in  the  coupon  below.  With  this  watch  I  will  also  agree  to  send  a  big  trial  feeding  of 


STOCK 


What  is  more.  I  will  send  yoa  this  Stock  Tonia  with  the  «_ 
•"^■*?«  »»»*«  « >»  to  be  nsfsd  for  tw«  wkola  moatlu  mtrnwiUk^ 
that  If  at  the  end  of  two  inonths  le«din«  the  Stock  Tonic  has  bot  been 
entirely  satisfactory  no  chataa  is  to  ba  MMdo.    I  simply  want  Tooto 

.h:.''5?/llT°"iV'i:^*»'  »'  Stock  Tonic  with  the  nnde^tlSdii; 

that  if  it  doM  not  fattaa  ap  yoor  Urm  stock-fcUl  the  was  ais    IhiSil  it 

tea  Bot  pud  7M  to  fa«dit-no  charge  is  to  b«  made.    Then  ass  special 

indocement  and  to  pay  yoa  for  the  trouble  in  making  the  test  I^ 

gwa  yoa— Abeolatsly  Free— one  of  the  Stockman's  Watches  shown  above. 

I  WiU  Prove  To  You 

Bk  Tonic  will  positively  rid  yoor  ivo  stock  of  irwi, 
,^  -  ^  *■>*  It— >,tfcoM  ia  tlio  piali  of  coodition.    I  will  prove 

!S.T^i^*J?^T*y_*<'*P'"y  '*«  -^  ff^'fc.fro"  y— cows,  tb^^ 

WiU  ffottM  yoor  ho«s.  rtoors.  sboop  ood  poollry  for  market  in  less  tiaia. 
that  yoowill  savo  sraiii.  Broroot  dieoaso  and  aako  Moeo  momt  frnS 

?o^c'?sjVicsrs.  Ji'L\i^^^rSSSX!^  *"  '^"*^*  ^"^ 

Thare  U  No  Secret  About 
This  Tonic 

'*'•••"  I'  ■  1 1  T  TTft— sirs  ssFTsts  inarsiB— Is  ylatntrmfnfgilameTitrT 
Paeksfe— each  one  carefnlly  selected  and  abeelataly  pnro.  Theti 
tacredients  are  acknowledged  by  veterinarians  every^^orotobotho 
fiaosC  toirics.  appottzors.  digostiTO  aids  and  wom  diapoBsvo  bsows 


i    ^-- —  Bachooe has  a  special  parposc.  Acompoondofl 

herbs,  roots,  etc..  is  absotately  sure  to  tuaditlsa  oay     -|oiil 

.«Mr-«ho  MTstoas  froo  from  worms  oad  ditssis  aad  for* 

[^  P"*  aa  fat  rapidly.  I  have  proved  it  bo  often  there  is  bo  •oobs 

-'»»•    I  have  made  and  sold  this  Tonic  for  over  thirty  years  snd  over 

amillionof  the  best  stock  raisers  in  America  are  feeding  it  every  dav— 
I  have  thousands  npon  thousands  of  the  finest  kind  of  letters  from  all 


,       ~  . ~"^^ — .  .™w.._.,^„  v..  .uv  uu«B%  Biiiu  \ji  letters  rrom  ail 

parts  of  th«  country  telling  me  ol  the  wonderfal  results  from  teedina  this 
tTonic  ^jowalllwant  to  do  is  to  shew  yoo  that  what  it  wfli  do 


tt 


-„ it  wiS  do  for  yo«.    Ai»d  as  a  special  indocement  last  to  rm 

yoo  to  make  this  trial— at  my  risk— I  Mi  MiM  to  eaad  swai  om  mS  SI 
haadsoao  Stockaaa's  Watck  ^^  awo  owe  as  «m 

This  Handsome  Wstcli  /------- 

E.  B.  MARSHALL,  1 
Wilbur  Stock  Feed  Co.. 
Street.  MUwaukec.  Wis. 

lease  scad  m«  at  eace  one  el 

Stnrkmaa'e Waschea.  Also sead malM 

SO«m4«  oi  Wilbur's  Stock  Teak.  I  aoieo 

feed  the  teoic  ••  dltected  tor  tweaseaika. 

Hit  dee*  what  yoa  .ctaia.  I  wfll  pay  yW 

•Ki.^   "iTM — ."---  ..   .■*"■<  at  the  sate  el  oaly  13.00  Dcv  BOMk  ntu 

Itaseplece — would  cost  .^  _«<«ty days. y—  a>esore«fi«i  i^^T»eftaodl 
yo«t<>.«otO|8.ooinany  /  pSl'l**'*  »*»•  •SftJf*-  Voo  ate  atoo  to sR aie- 
store.  A  watch  yoa  >  Jl^^!!!Sll..^"'*'^»  J**»*^  Toole- yoo. 
Of  «,v  one  will  be  ^  .ITtt^TlS!!!?  T*  t^*:;?,s':^j;'A?.r{g!  ""^ 
"'-nd  to  own.  aod         •    «•■■•  Wesdkaka  fkto  pma    '"  ** 


is  Yonrs— FREE    /, 

■•  aevar  coata  you  a  coot.  It  is      >     1 

yours— forever  -to  keep  and  use        ^    S«« 

It's  a  handsome,  depend-       /    i«^m  t 


Simply  FiO  Oat  The  Coopoi 

SBND  NO  MONEY.    Jost  ind  cot  by  aetaal 


STOCI 

<rTU-H06S-SI 

THAN  out 


'inr  a:! 


•R.P.D. 


.ii-sfisir  y  rTL':^')^t^^^^^'=^^^^ 
/ 

,.mrz.^^..V :"TTi'   /"""""oat  by  actaal      X      Nana— —....m........... 

test  on  roar  own  stock  that  ap  tairfa  wiiaMha     >  -•-•»-•——.. 

•^••F  fer  yoo.    1  have  •  wsteh  all  ready         ^ 

for  you    it    you    send    that    coapon    rifht        /        P.  O «,... 

.  —  v.^ ».  P  — 11.  Y  «TT  t  aaj  Ihiaa  .•  * 

yoa  ksve  everythinv  to  aain.     lsB7|t       ^^ 

:j^tfaiMr^'ari£:Jfrr"  ^  ^'-^'^^^>^ st..e 

->^RtoaBoataaoa.       "'"^"  ,^^_ 

'    •'~- ""'•■ »K>rses. hots .beep 


WILBUR  STOCK  POOOCO. 


.pooltry.    lown acresofland.  1  rent acres 


SlS-W 


)Ktli 


oflasd.    lam. years  of  ace. 


NOTE  r-This  Rhoral  offer  oaly 
•  over  21  years  ol 


I 


I  f»M<  ■  II  ■  »  III  t 


T^y;t;i» 


"W^JTI^JIP^" 


and  you  keep  this 

Gamine  IHelotte ! 


And  you  don't  even    pay   that 

small   amount   until   you    have   given    the 

great  French-Belgian  Separator  a  80-day  free  trial 
right  on  your  own  farm.  Positively  the  greatest 
cream  separator  offer  ever  made.    Send  coupon  today. 

The  best  of  all  separators  in  Europe 

or  America — yours  on  this  Rock-bottom  free 
trial  offer.  The  Melotte,  recently  intro- 
duced, swept  the  country  even  with  the  duty  on.  Those 
who  knew  cream  separator  values  were  p:lad  to  pay  it., 
Now  the  duty  is  off.  You  pay  the  same  price  you  would 
pay  in  Belgium,  plus  only  $1.75  for  water  freight. 

Grood  News  from  Belgium 

The  wonderful  Melotte  Cream  Separator  factory,  which  is  only 

four  miles  from  Liege  and  which  has  not  been  injured  in  the  war,  is  now 

again  able  to  export  to  the  United  States.  Every  possible  concession  is  made 
to  American  farmers  on  this  remarkable  machine,  acknowledgred  the  best  separator  in  the 
world.  You  get  the  rock-bottom  price,  the  same  price  that  the  Melotte  fattory  has  charged 
direct  on  its  own  shipments  in  Europe,  plus   only    the  ocean    freight   of  $1.75. 

We  do  not  know  how  many  of  these  Belgian  separators  we  can  get.  Two  ship- 
ments have  arrived.  Write  at  once  for  booklet  exDiaininifonr  greatTjffer.  Don't  delay  If  you 
want  the  best  aeparator  ever  made  and  want  it  ou  thid  remarkable  offer,  write  at  once  foi' booklet 

Thia  i»  ponitivelv  the  first  bonci-fide,  tKhmonev-doion  offer  ever  made  on  any  cream  separator. 
No  miiuuriirtuiir  of  any  cream  aeparator  ever  dared  to  make  »uch  a  atartlini;  propositioa  before^ 
Jutt read  thit  offvr:  ..-...- 


Duty  Free  I 

Save  $15-25  Now 

The  high  tariff  has  been 

cut  right  off— the  great 
Melotte  comes  in  absolutely 
free  of  duty  I  You  win!  The 
American  farmer  can  now 
get    the    world* s    best — the 

grand  prise-rcinner  qf  all  Europe — at 
a  price  $15.25  Icnoer  than  ever  b^re. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history 'of  cream 

■eparator  selling:  in  America,  the  price  of  this 
famous  imported  Belgian  Cream  Separator  is 
cut.  Tile  tariff  and  patent  arrangrenients  have 
kept  it  off  the  American  market  No  duty  now. 
The  free  tariff  enables  ua  to  make  a  cut  to  you 
which  gives  you  the  one  opportunity  you  have 
been  waiting  for  to  get  the  world's  greatest 
lUdcliine  ut  the  price  of  an  ordinary  separator. 


Wonderful  Record 

of  the  Belgian 
Melotte  Separator 

Half  a  million  Melottes  are  in  daily  use 
all  over  the  worlii.  Recognized  as  the  world's 
best  separator.  The  Melotte  has  won  over  180 
intcrnjitioiial  prizes.  One  Melotte  has  been 
ruiiiiingHt  Reniincourt,  Belgium,  the  equivalent 
of  54  years  of  actual  work  without  appreciable 
wear.  Think  of  it!  Every  part  is  made  at  the 
factory  at  Remiiicnurt,  comes  just  as  it  is 
packed  in  the  factory. 

The  reasons  for  its  superiority  are  plain. 
The  bowl  hangs  down  and  spins  as  though  run- 
ning in  oil.  It  can't  set  out  of  balance.  There 
is  nothing  to  get  out  of  alignment  and  wear  out 

bcariligs.  The  buwl  chuuiL>ci  isilncu  w  iLli  npcviiii 

indestructible  white  enamel.  The  Melotte  runs 
like  new  after  ten  years'  use. 

Fcrr  25    Years  the   Wbrld*s 
Grand  Prize-Winner 

Here  are  a  very  few  of  the  hundreds  of 

world's  grand  prizes  the  Melo*^^te  has  won.  The 
entire  list  would  cover  this  page: 

1888— BniNMla  —  IntMnatkiaal 
gxhibltioa  -  PrtwrMiira 

»M-KS^  of  Hicbar  Marit. 
lM|-VI«iu-Pir*l>riM. 
Ui»T-BniM*la-Wa^'a  Kxlil. 

IStS— UoaSoo— FintKjM. 


IMS— Loadoa  —  Qotd 

•o4  FInt  Proa. 

IMM-at.  Li>ui»-Gohl  Award. 

iMS-Milaji-nnt   Qrand 

PrtH. 

1907  —  Amaterdam  —  First 


Thirty  Days' 
Free  Trial  i 


Sent  IMo  Money  Dow^n 

Your  simple  word  that  you  would  like  to  see  this  cream  separator  in  your  own 

barn  or  dairy  house  brings  it  to  you  instantly.    We  send  the  Melotte  without  a  bit  of  quibbling 

or  hesitancy.    We  neither  ask  nor  want  you  to  send  a  penny.    Some 

people  pretend  to  give  you  a  free  triaU  hut  they  ask  you  to  give  them  your  money  Jirst,  We 
don't  want  a  cent  of  your  money.  We  will  ship  the  great  Melotte  direct  from  Chicago  to  your 
farm  so  that  it  can  prove  its  absolute  superiority  there  against  any  cream  separator  ever  made  bp 
any  manufacturer.  You  set  it  up,  give  it  a  thorough  test  with  the  milli  from  your  own  cows.  We 
give  you  a  free  trial  that  w  a  free  trial  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  It  U  a  free  trial  because  we 
don't  ask  you  to  pay  us  any  money  down — there  is  no  C.  O.  D.— no  lease  nor  mortgage.  You  keep 
your  money  rigtit  in  your  own  pocket.    Don't  miss  this  liberal  offer.    Send  the  coupon  today — now. 


A  MANUAt 

rAmiDISANPWUirYMEH 

C-HBEiItiCENOOHf 
.,__KL*HATCH 


Valuable  Book 

Freel 


'^Profitable 
Dairying** 


Test  the  Melotte  With 
Any  Other  Separator  I 


T^EFORE  yea  decide  to  buy  anv  Cream  Sep- 
^^  arator  arrange  to  test  a  Meiotte  along  side  of  the 
machine  you  now  think  is  the  best  separator  in 
America.  We  want  you  to  do  this.  Then  there  can 
be  no  doubt  in  your  mind  as  to  whether  you  are 
really  getting  the  best  machine.  This  is  the  only 
way  to  buy  a  cream  separator.  Then  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  take  anybody's  word.  YouMl  know  which 
machine  turns  easiest — which  machine  is  the  best 
made.  You'll  know  which  skims  the  closest.  Yoo'U 
know  which  will  make  you  the  most  money. 

Write  to  us  about  the  Melotte  and  the  Melotte 
Free  Test  today.  We  are  the  sole  factory  repre- 
sentatives in  America. 


Th«   M»lott«   Separator 

l»th  Street  and  California  Ave.         ^ 

Ospt.   4M4  -    CMcave,  III.,  U.  S.  A.       % 

Without  any  oblifrntion  on  me  send  free 
and    prepaid  your  booklet.  "  Tron table 
Dairying." nnd  yourspeeial  free-lariffpricea 
on   the  Imported   Melotie  Creum  Separator. 
AIbo   full  details  of  your  free-trinl,  moiithi) 
pavnicnt,  no-nioney-dowQ  oOer  on  tUi«  B|>ei- 
war  kbipment 


Place  your  name  and  address  on  this  cou 

pon,  cut  it  out  and  mail  at  once.  We  wiU  vnd  you 
free  a  valuable  book,  *Trofitable  Dairying,."  telling  you 
everything  about  cows  and  dairying—how  to  feed  and  care  for  cattle— how  to  make  more  money  than  ever 
before  out  of  your  cows.  This  book  is  written  by  two  of  the  best  known  dairy  scientists :  Prof.  B.  H.  Benkendorf, 
Wisconsin  Dairy  School  Agricultural  College,  Madison,  Wis.,  and  K.L. Hatch, Winnebago  County  Agricul- 

\tural  School,  Winneconne,  Wis.  This  book  has  nothing  to  do  with  advertising ;  it  is  the  work  of  two  eminent  author- 


ities  on  dairying  and  of  immense  value  to  every  man  who  wants  to  make  more  money  out  of  his  dairy. 


"» 


Adme. 


Addreat.. 


\  Besides  the  scientific  book  on  Dairying,  this  coupon  will  also  bring 
our  free  catalog  describing  fully  the  Melotte  Self- Balancing  Bowl  Cream  Separator 
^    and  telling  about  the  Free-Duty  Offer  and  extremely  liberal  terms.     Most  liberal  terms  ever 
1L    '"  Don't  delay.  Send  the  coupon  now  for  our  free  book  and  fulUparticulars.  Write  today. 

~"  \  The  Melotte  Separator  ^^t,T;3rAf .^  Chicago,  m. 
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Dif  #1^  Free  J 

Save  $15,25  Now 

The  high  tapifF  has  been 

cut  right  off— the  great 
Melotte  comes  in  absolutely 
free  of  duty  I  Vou  win/  The 
Avierican  farmer  can  now 
get    the    xvorlcVs    best — the 

grand  prize-winner  qf  all  Europe — at 
a  price  $15.25  lower  than  ever  b^ore. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history'of  cream 
separator  selling:  in  America,  the  price  of  this 
famous  imported  Belfdan  Cream  Separator  is 
cut.  The  tariff  and  patent  arrangrements  have 
kept  it  ott'  the  American  market  No  duty  now. 
The  free  tariff* enables  us  to  make  a  cut  to  you 
which  Rives  you  the  one  opportunity  you  have 
been  waiting  for  to  iret  the  world's  greatest 
machine  ut  the  price  of  an  ordinary  separator. 


and  you  keep  this 

Giniiine  Melotte ! 

And  you  don't  even    pay   that 

small   amount   until    you    have    given    the 

great  French-Belgian  Separator  a  30-day  free  trial 
right  on  your  own  farm.  Positively  the  greatest 
cream  separator  offer  ever  made.     Send  coupon  today. 

The  best  of  all  separators  in  Europe 

or  America — you7\s  on  this  Rock-bottom  free 
trial  offer.  The  Melotte,  recently  intro- 
duced, swept  the  country  even  with  the  duty  on.  Those 
who  knew  cream  separator  values  were  pflad  to  pay  it. 
Now  the  duty  is  off'.  You  pay  the  same  price  y<»u  would 
pay  in  Belgium,  plus  only  $1.75  for  water  freight. 

Good  News  from  Belgium 

The  wonderful  Melotte  Cream  Separator  factory,  which  is  only 

four  miles  from  Liege  and  which  1ms  not  been  injured  in  the  war,  is  now 

agaiii  able  to  export  to  the  United  States.  Every  possible  concession  is  made 
to  Ain«»rifan  farint-rs  on  this  remarkable  tnachine,  acknowledprcd  the  best  separator  in  the 
world.  You  get  the  rock-bottora  price,  the  same  price  that  the  Melotte  factory  has  charged 
direct  on  its  own  shipments  in  Europe,  plus   only    the  ocean    freight   of  $1.75. 

We  do  not  know  how  many  of  these  Bel>fian  separators  we  can  get.  Two  ship- 
inents  h.ive  arrived.  Write  at  once  for  booklet  cxplaiiiiiiK  our  (freatoflfer.  Don't  delay.  If  you 
want  titu  best  separator  ever  made  and  want  itou  tliiii  remarkable  offer,  writeat  once  for  booklet. 

TTits  t«  pimitively  the  firat  bona-ilde,  no-mnnev-(ioiim  offer  ever  made  on  any  cream  sepamtor. 
Nomanufactuier  of  uuy  cream  separator  ever  dared  to  make  hucU  a  star tliug  proposition  bctore* 
Just  read  this  offtrt         —    --  .  "      : 

Sent  IMo  Money  Down  Vi'Mf^fi 

Your  simple  word  that  you  would  like  to  see  this  cream  separator  in  your  own 

barn  or  dairy  house  brings  it  to  you  instantly.    We  send  the  Melotte  without  a  bit  of  quibbling 

or  hesitancy.     We  neither  ask  nor  want  you  to  send  a  penny.    Some 

people  pretend  to  give  you  a  free  trial,  hut  they  ask  you  to  give  them  your  money  first.  We 
don't  want  a  cent  of  your  money.  We  will  ship  the  great  Melotte  direct  from  Chicago  to  your 
farm  so  that  it  can  prove  its  absolute  superiority  there  against  any  cream  separator  ever  made  bv/ 
any  manufacturer.  You  set  it  up,  give  it  a  thorough  test  with  the  milk  from  your  own  cows.  We 
give  you  a  free  trial  that  is  a  free  trial  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  a  free  trial  because  we 
don't  ask  you  to  pay  us  any  money  down — there  is  no  C.  O.  D. — no  lease  nor  mortgage.  You  keep 
your  money  rigtit  in  your  own  pocket.    Don't  miss  this  liberal  offer.    Send  the  coupon  today — now. 

Valuable  Book 


Wonderful  Record 

of  the  Belgian 
Melotte  Separator 

Half  a  million  Melottes  are  in  daily  use 
all  over  the  world.  Rccojrnized  as  the  world's 
best  separator.  The  Melotte  has  won  over  180 
iiiterniitioiial  prizes.  One  Melotte  has  b<*en 
niniiinKat  Reniiiu-ourt.BelRlnm,  theequivali-iit 
of  54  ye:ir8  of  ac-liial  work  williout  appreciable 
wi'iir.  Think  of  it!  Every  part  is  made  at  the 
factory  at  Rcmiiirnurt,  comes  just  as  it  is 
packed  in  the  factory. 

The  reasons  for  its  superiority  are  plain. 
The  tjowl  haners  down  and  spins  as  though  run- 
ning in  oil.  It  can't  get  ont  of  balance.  There 
is  nothing  to  get  out  of  alignment  and  wear  out 
bearings.  The  bowl  chamber  is  lined  with  special 
indestructible  white  enamel.  The  Melotte  runs 
like  new  after  teu  years'  use. 

For  25    Years  the   JVarld^s 
Grand  Prize-Winner 

Here  are  a  very  few  of  the  hundreds  of 
world's  grand  prizes  th'?  Melotte  has  won.  The 
entire  list  would  cover  this  page: 


1S88— DruMel.  —  Intvmattonal 
Exhibition  —  HroKr..aiv« 
Priz<«. 

1894-Medal  of  niiiher  M.rit. 

18i*5—Vlfnn«— First  I'rix.. 

lH»7—Krii.Ml.— World'.  EbtU- 
hltlon.     First  Prls*. 

1898— I;<.ndon— Fint  {Vita. 

I»oo-i>r.i8^Uoid  UmiiB  asd 


FlHkl 


IMS-Londoo  —  Gold    lled«l 

and  Fint  Prize . 
1904— St.  Loula— Uold  Award. 
U06-Milao-Fir8t    Grand 

Pri»e. 
IWl  —  Amaterdam  —  FIrat 

Prlz.. 
UU-BriiaMla-Grand  Priz« 

■■AlbMOoU  M«UI. 


FROFITABIJE 
PMRTING 

A  MAjJUAC 

rAWiaSANOOAJRrMEN 

^  C  H  BBHKEflDORf 

MAPISONWjJ, 

KL.  HATCH 

WiNKtcjNit  wil  ^ 


Free 


*^Profitahle 
Dairying 


Test  the  Melotte  With 
Any  Other  Separator! 

T)EFORE  you  decide  to  btiy  any  Cream  Sep- 
•'-'  arator  arrange  to  test  a  Melotte  along  side  of  the 
machine  you  now  think  is  the  best  separator  in 
America.  We  want  you  to  do  this.  Then  there  can 
be  no  doubt  in  your  mind  as  to  whether  you  are 
really  getting  the  best  machine.  This  is  the  only 
way  to  buy  a  cream  separator.  Then  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  take  anybody's  word.  You'll  know  which 
machine  turns  easiest — which  machine  is  the  best 
made.  You'll  know  which  skims  the  closest.  You'll 
know  which  will  make  you  the  most  money. 

Write  to  us  about  the  Melotte  and  the  Melotte 
Free  Test  today.  We  are  the  sole  factory  repre* 
sentatives  in  America. 


The   Melotte    Separator 

19th  Street  and  California  Ave. 

Dept.    4364  —    Chicago,  III.,  U.  S.  A.       \ 

Without  any  obligation  on  mc  send  free 
and    r'lepuid  your  booklil.  '  rii>ntai)U« 
Dairying."  and  your  special  free  lanni>i  ices 
on   the   Imported    Molotiu  fre.inj  Scpar.ilor 
Also   full  <lel.-)iU  of  your  free-trial,  nioiitlil 
paviiM-n^  no-iuoacy-down  oiler  on  thin  biici 
war  shipment. 


Place  your  name  and  address  on  this  cou- 
pon, cut  it  out  and  mail  at  once.  We  will  send  you 

free  a  valuable  book,  'Trofitable  Dairying,."  telling  you 
everything  about  cows  and  dairying— how  to  feed  and  care  for  cattle— how  to  make  more  money  than  ever 
before  out  of  your  cows.  This  book  is  written  by  two  of  the  best  known  dairy  scientists :  Prof.  B.  H.  Benkendorf, 
Wisconsin  Dairy  School  Agricultural  College,  Madison,  Wis.,  and  K.L. Hatch,  Winnebago  County  Agricul- 
^     tural  School,  Winneconne,  Wis.   This  book  has  nothing  to  do  with  advertising ;  it  is  the  work  of  two  eminent  author- 


ities  on  dairying  and  ot  immense  value  to  every  man  who  wants  to  make  more  money  out  of  his  dairy. 


.    ^^^il 


tfatne ... 


•••«•••••••••••••  ••! 


\  Besides  the  scientific  book  on  Dairying,   this  coupon  will  also  brinff 
our  free  catalog  describing  fully  the  Melotte  Self- Balancing  Bowl  Cream  Separator 

\and  telling  about  the  Free-Duty  Offer  and  extiemely  liberal  terms.     Most  liberal  terms  ever 


Address ^. 


\ 


made.    Don't  delay.  Send  the  coupon  now  for  our  free  book  and  fulUparticulars.  Write  today. 

The  Melotte  Separator  £S'^^^S*.T,rA^n'  Chicago,  ni 
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THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER 


April  15,  191 G. 


A  Spray  Program  -for  Fruit 


Good,  tliorough  spraying  has  become 
essential  for  the  production  of  first-class 
fruit.  All  up-to-date  fruit  growers  realize 
the  importance  of  having  a  regular  spray 
program  for  the  season. 

Spraying  is  as  necessary  in  fruit  pro- 
duction as  fertilizing,  pruning  or  culti- 
vating. The  grower  who  has  grown  and 
sprayed  his  fruit  for  years  has  become 
a  keen  observer  of  inseds  and  diseases 
and  will  vary  his  spraying  and  his  Bpray 
material  to  best  meet  his  needs.  The'be- 
ginner  is.  however,  to  a  large  measure 
dependent  upon  a  regular  program  for 
spraying  his  fruit  crop.  He  needs  to 
know  what  combinations  of  sprays  to 
use  and  when  to  apply  them,  in  order 
that  he  may  reap  a  maximum  of  benefit 
at  a  minimum  outlay  of  time,  money  and 
material.  This  article  has  been  pre- 
pared with  that  end  in  view. 

No  spraying  can  be  efficient  unless  the 
spray  is  put  on  with  thoroughness  and 
at   the   right   time.     Pump,  engine  and 


By  C.  A.*McCUE 

quarts  of  lime-sulphur  and  3  pounds  of 
arsenate  of  lead  paste  or  1V_»  pounds  of 
arsenate  of  lead  powder  to  every  50  gal- 
lons of  spray.  If 'aphis  are  still  present 
add  1  gallon  of  40  per  cent,  nicotine  sul- 
phate to  every  800  gallons  of  spray.  Ap- 
ply just  after  the  blossoms  fall.  This 
spray  must  te  put  ofi  before  the  calyx 
cup  at  the  eye  of  the  a,pple  is  closed. 
If  a  large  acreage  has  to'be  sprayed  one 
should  start 'to  work  as  soon  as  the 'blos- 
soms begin  to  fall.  This  spray  is  pri- 
marily for  apple. scab,  codling  moth,  cur- 
culio  and  aphis,  but  will  also  take  care 
of  a  host  of  minor  diseases  of  the  apple. 
If  one  has  a  variety  that  scabs  or 
blotches  badly  it  would  be  well  to  'use 
Bordeaux  mixture  in  place  of  .lime-sul- 
phur. The  great  objeition  to  Bordeaux 
at  this  time  is  the  danger  of  permanent- 
ly russeting  the  fruit. 

No.  4,  the  follow-up  spray.  Repeat 
spray  No.  3,  using  the  same  materials. 
II  aphis  are  not  troubling,  leave  out  the 


efficient  work  is  to  be  accomplished. 
Many  of  our  spray  materials  may  be 
combined  without  harm  to  the  tree  or 
without  any  lessening  of  the  eflftciency 
of  the  different  ingre<lients. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  l)e  laid  up- 
on thoroughness  in  spraying.  Many  a 
crop  of  fruit  has  been  reduced  in  mar- 
ket grade  simply  because  spraying  was 
rushed  too  rapidly.  S<ale  and  other 
sucking  insects  cannot  be  controlled  un- 
less they  are  hit  by  the  spray.  Fungous 
diseases  cannot  be  prevented  unless'both 
fruit  and  foliage  are  thoroughly  covered 
with  a  film  of  the  proper  spray  material. 

TlIK    SI'KAY    I'KOOK.\.M. 

1.  Apples,  pears,  peaches,  sweet  cher- 
ries an<l  plums  are  susceptible  to  at- 
tacks from  San  Jose  scale  and  the  spray 
treatment  for  this  insect  is  the  same  for 
all  these  trees.  Spray  with  lime-sulphur. 
using  one  gallon  of  commercial  lime- 
sulphur  <  32  degrees)  to  9  gallons  of 
w.ater.  Make  the  application  just  as  the 
buds  begin  to  swell  in  the  spring.  Good 
results,  as  far  as  the  scale  is  concerned, 
may  be  obtained  by  spraying  either  in 
fall  or  spring  while  the  trees  are  dor- 
mant, but  with  the  peach  it  is  bfller  to 
delay  spraying  until  the  buds  are  well 
swollen.  Lime-sulphur  applied  at  this 
time  will  control  the  leaf  curl  of  the 
peach.  If  the  dormant  spray  of  the 
apple  is  put  off  as  late  as  possible  it  will 
be  of  great  assistance  in  controlling  the 
apple  aphis.  Sour  cherries  are  rarely 
attacked  by  scale  and  the  grape  seldom 
neetls  a  domiant  spray. 

2.  The  various  fruits  demand  different 
treatments  after  the  dormant  season  is 
over  and  we  will  take  them  up  one  by 
one. 

TMK    AIM'IK — Si'KINc;    SI'H.WS. 

No.  1.    Dormant  spray.    Lime-sulphur. 

No.  2,  cluster  bud  spray.  I'se  Bordeaux 
mixture  4-4-50,  or  lime-sulphur  5  quarts 
to  50  gallons  of  water.  Add  1  gallon  of 
40  per  cent,  sulphate  of  nicotine  to 
«very  soo  gallons  of  spray.  If  any 
<  hewing  insects  are  at  work,  add  3 
)>ounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  paste  or  I'.j 
pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  powder  to 
every  50  gallons  of  the  spray.  This  poi- 
.  son  will  also  help  control  the  curculio. 
Apply  just  as  the  blossoms  are  beginning 
to  show  pink.  (  While  good  results  can 
be   gotten    with    lime-sulphtir   and    with 


nozzles  must  be  in  good  working  order  I  nicotine  sulphate.    Apply  about  ten  days 
and  the  right  strength  of  spray  used  if  I  after   the   calyx   cup  spray. 

TllK  AI'PI.K — sr.MMER   SPRAYS. 

Early  apples  need  no  summer  sprays. 
Late  fall  and  winter  varieties  do. 

No.  5.  early  summer  spray.  Use  Bor- 
deaux mixture  2-2-50  and  apply  about 
July  1st.  If  leaf-chewing  insects  are 
present  add  arsenate  of  lead  as  before. 
This  spray  is  seldom  needed  unless  one 
has  a  variety  that  is  very  susceptible 
to  apple  blotch. 

No.  6,  late  summer  spray.  Use  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  2-2-50  formula,  adding 
2V-J  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  paste,  or 
114  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  powder. 
.Apply  from  July  25th  to  August  1st. 
This  spray  is  for  the  second  brood  of 
apple  worm,  apple  blotch,  fly  speck, 
lesser  apple  worm  and  a  host  of  minor 
troubles.  Many  growers  -of  winter  ap- 
ples have  been  neglecting  this  spray.  It 
should    never  be  omitted. 

TIIK   PEAK. 

No.  1,  dormant  £pray.  *Lime-sulphur 
as  for  apples. 

No.  2,  calyx  cup  spray.  Same  as  calyx 
cup  spray  for  apples. 

No.  3,  the  follow-up  spray.  Bordeaux 
2-3-50  and  2  pounds 'of  arsenate  of  lead 
paste  or  1  pound  of  powdered  arsenate 
of  lead.     This  spray  is  often  omitted. 

No.  4,  the  summer  spray.  Ifleaf  spot, 
or  cloudiness  of  the  fruit  threaten, 
spray  with  a  2-3-50  Bordeaux  about 
June  20th.  If  you  are  growing  varie- 
ties, like  Flemish  Beauty,  that  are  sus- 
ceptible to  pear  scab,  apply  a  second 
summer  spray  of  Bordeaux  about  July 
25th.  In  case  of  attacks  of  pear  psylla 
a  "pre-blossom"  spray  should  be  given 
just  as  the  leaves  are  -unfolding.  Use 
1  gallon  of  40  per «cent.. sulphate  of  nico- 
tine to  800  gallons  of  water.  Some 
authorities  contend  that  Bordeaux 
should  also  be  used  at  'this  time,  as 
there  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  it 
will  help  control  the  spread  of  pear 
blight. 

TIIK    PEACH. 

No.  1,«dormant  spray.  Use  lime-sul- 
phur as  for  the  apple;  but  to  perfectly 
control  the  Ic^af  curl,  delay  the  applica- 
tion until  the  buds  are  swollen. 

No.  2,  the  curculio  spray.  Use  2 
pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  paste  or  1 
l)ound  of  powdered  arsenate  of  lead  to 
every  50  gallons  of  spray.  As  an  in- 
surance against   burning  the  foliage  it 


Formula,  8-8-50.  Apply  Jpat  as  the 
"shucks"  are  splitting  and  beginning  to 
slip  off  the  young  peach. 

No.  3,  first  rot  spray.  Use  self-boiled 
lime-sulphur,  8-8-50.  Apply  about  May 
25th  to  May  30th.  Care  must  be  used 
to  hit  the  fruit  and  cover  it  with  spray. 
This  spray  is  for  s^ab  and  brown  rot.  It 
was  formerly  customary  to  add  arsenate 
of  lead  to  this  spray,  but  the  writer  be^ 
lieves  it  to  be  unnecessary. 

No.  4,  second  rot  spray.  About  one 
month  before  the  fruit  will  be  ripe  spray 
with  8-8-50  self-boiled  lime-sulphur.  Some 
advocate  the  use  of  1  :gallon  of  commer- 
cial lime-sulphur  to  150  gallons  of  water 
for  this  spray,  but  the  writer  believes 
this  spray  to  be  dangerous  to  peach  foli- 
age, especially  in  humid  climates  near 
the  coast.  This  spray  is  for  brown  rot 
and  scab. 

CHERRIES. 

No.  1,  dormant  spray.  Lime-sulphur. 
This  is  for  sweet  cherries;  sour  cherries 
do  not  need  it. 

No.  2,  curculio  and  rot  spray.  Spray 
with  Bordeaux  2-3-50.  adding  2  pounds 
of  arsenate  of  lead  paste  or  1  pound  of 
arsenate  of  lead  powder.  .  Apply  just  as 
soon   as   the   blossoms   fall. 

No.  3.  foliage  spray.  If  the  cherries 
are  troubled  with  leaf  diseases,  spray 
with  a  2-3-50  Bordeaux  as  soon  as  the 
fiuit   is   harvested. 

No.  4.  late  summer  spray.  If  shot-hole 
fungus  persists,  spray  with  a  2-3-50  Bor- 
deaux about  July  25th  to  August  1st. 

PLUMS. 

Treat  Japanese  plums  the  same  as 
peaches.  The  curculio  spray  will  have 
to  be  made  very  soon  after  the  blossoms 
fall,  as  the  "shucks'  slip  off  the  plums 
very  quickly  after  the  blossoms  fall. 

THE    EIHOPEAN    PLUMS. 

The  European  .and  native  plums  will 
stand  spraying  with  Bordeaux. 

No.  1,  dormant  spray,  same  as  for 
apples.  ^ 

(Concluded  on  page  171) 
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Your  Paint  Bills 


By  using  GOOD  PAINT  which  v.iii 
give  LASTING  SERVICB  and  SAVE 
YOlJ  coat  of  frequent  repainting. 

Ingersoll  Paint 

has  prevad  itMlf  the  MOST  DURABLE  by 

74  yean'  ate  and  is  the  ONLY  PAINT 

Endorsed  by  the    GRANGE"  42  yocira. 

Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

Get  my  FREE  DEUVERY  offer. 

It  is  to  your  advantagejto  use  the  BEST 
PAINT.  You  can  buy  it  Direct  from  :r 
Factory"  at  WHOLESALE  PRICES,    nj 

SAVE  MIDDLEMEN'S  PROFITS 

This  means  a  big  saving  to  you,  both 
in  first  cost  and  satisfactory  results,  i 
Tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Du- 
rability. How  to  avoid 
trouble  and  expense 
caused  by  Paints  fill- 
ing, chalking  and  ;M'tl- 
ing.  Information 
WORTH  MANY 
DOLLARS  TO  YOU 
—  FREE  with  Sample 
Color  Cards.  Write  me. 

Do  it  Now— I  will  Save 
you  Money 

0.  W.  INGERSOLL 

255  Plmioatb  Street 

Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

Tbo  OldMt  Boadj  Btlxod  Paint  Hou«  in  AmerU4 
Ettab.  1842. 
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Millwork,  Hardware 
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SOY  BEANS— COW  WAS— AIFAIFA 

How  to  grow  Alfalfa  sucCffHfiilVv  in  tlJf  In^i  H*^* 
to  ImlW  lip  |MH)r  laim  at  silitnt  €X)>t'n»e  wlifH*.)  !•«<« 
and  t"ow  IVas  fuFly  answerrri  to  Hottn:iin>  l^r« 
C'ataluK.    Ask  for  It. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN.  Inc..  Landisvilie.  Lane.  Co..  ?mt. 


"HAVE  YOU  LIMED?" 

TRY  QUALITY  LIME  THIS  SPRING 

'iPyOV   HAVE  OBTAINED  RESULTS  AND  EVERYTHING  IN 

CONNECTION  WITH  THE  TRANSACTION  IS  SATISFACTORY 

THEN  YOU  HAVE  PURCHASED  THE  |UGHT  GOODS. 


^^KNICKERBOCKER" 

HYDRATED  U1ME 

IS 

PIJEE  UME 


•^ertain  proprietary  mixtures,  the  writer    i.*  a  good  plan  to  add  a  pound  of  freshly 


wouM  prefer  to  use  Bordeaux  n»ixture 
for  this  spray.     It   is   more  rertain   to 
fontrol   apple  scab  and  if  pttt  on  early 
enough  it  will  not  russet  the  fruit,) 
No.   3,   the   «alyx   cup  spray.     Use  5 


slaked  lime  for  every  pound  of  arsenate 
of  lead  used. 

If  the  ppRfh  orchard  has  been  serious- 
ly troubled  with  scab  it  is  best  to  use 
self-boiled  lime  sulphur  also  at  this  time. 


rURE  LIME 

GIVES    RESULTS 

AND 

COSTS  LESS 


The  form  of  Lime  to  use  should  be  governed  by  Quality,  Hauling 
distance  from  Railroad  Station,  FreiKhi  and  amount  of  Impurities. 

KNICKERBOCKER  UME  COMPANY,  1306-7  Finance  BMg.,  PtiUa. 
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OF  all  the  vegetables  that  I  have  ever  raised  and 
sold.  I  prefer  tomatoes.    Tomatoes  are  dear  to  the 
American  heart.     Follts  love  thorn  ripe  to  eat  out  of 
hand,  sliced  and  spiced,  and  th^en  again  in  soups  and 
taiices,  and  after  all  is  said,  a  large  surplus  is  put  up 
lo  sustain  the  table  during  the  oft  ^aeqn.     TJomatoes 
tan  be  sold  anywhere.     Ejvery'oody  wants  them,  and 
Ihey  stand  shipment  well.    One  can  g^ow  them  in  the 
back  lot  for  home  consiimption,  or  ki  acre  plats  on 
Ihe  farm,  and  take  them  to  the  market  or  stores  In 
Ion  lots,  and  if  the  e(p,rly  frost  threatens  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  else,  the  green  tomatoes  on  the  vinq^  prove 
saleable  either  to  canneries  or  for  private  use.     And, 
^o  top  it  all  off.  tomato  plants  are  practically  disease- 
proof,  easily  grown  and  hardy.    They  produce  liberal- 
ly, with  fair  care  and  withdut  fussy  hand  weeding: 
Ihoii  cultivation  is  as  easy  as  that  of  corn.    I  fully  be- 
lieve that  we  are  just  In  the  beginning  of  our  tomato 
culture.     Its  possibilities  are,  to  a  large  extent,  still 
unknown.    When  we  have  studied  deeper  into  the  ad- 
vantages of  home  canning  and  when  the  time 
arrives   that   every   trucker   or   trucking   com- 
munity puts  up  their  surplus  for  larter  offering 
under  their  own  guaranteed  brands,  we  may  be- 
gin to  realize  what  relation  tomatoes  will  have 
to  the  future  feeding  of  this  country. 

The  essentials  to  success  in  tomato  culture 
can  he  grouped  as  follows: 

1.  Study  the  soil  and  give  It  what  It  needs  in 
UrtiUzf^r  ov  h«mHs.  Keep  the  cultivator  going 
to  preserve  the  dust  mulch  on  top,  so  that  the 
fruits  may  draw  the  tons  after  tons  of  water 
iHMMied  to  reach  size  and   perfection. 

-'.  Earliness  of  at  least  a  part  of  the  crop  Is 
essential  to  realize  the  high  prices  of  the  early 
market.  To  supply  it.  hotbeds  or  a  hothouse 
must  be  used,  with  cold  frames  and  open  land 
plant  protectors  to  follow. 

3.  Produce  the  best  only.  There  is  a  variety 
for  every  soil  and  climate,  a  color  and  size  for 
evny  demand.  If  the  very  best  possible  has 
'oen  attained,  do  not  rest  satisfied,  but  select 
the  best  truits  from  the  best  bearing  vines  again 
lor  your  future  seed  supply. 

^    Sell  as  near  home*  as  possible,  prices  being 

ennal.  or  at  least  nearly  equal,  crates  and  shlp- 

>ng  considered:    rcm.ember.  from   the  field   to 

nhn   n  "■  '''''^' "  ''  ^'^'«y«  the  best  selling 
Pi<<n.  if  It  ran  be  worked. 

S.  If  tomatoes  fall  m  price  at  any  time  dur- 
i.  the  season,  start  your  c.nner  going  and  put 

IILIT'  r"^"^  ""^^  "^"^  ^th--J-  »^e  dls- 
As  t     V  ""^  '"^"'"^•'^"t  profit,  or  at  a  Iqas. 

varletie.  hT,,^'  ?^  ''*'"  requirements  of  the  tomato 

dee,      Z      T   '"^"    ^^"''   ^«»"«  »>««t  on   a   rich. 

''110  317,,./'^'^'^    ^^'^^^^    ^y    B«"ny    Best, 
nie  real  early  tomatoes,  such  as  Earllanas 


Tomatoes  a  Good  Main  Crop 


By  THEO.  F.  JAGER 

have  lieen  set  out  on  the  land  eventually  get  all  of  it 
that  leaches  away  from  the  tomatoes.  I  do  not  mind  It. 

As  soon  as  I  can  get  on  to  the  field  in  spring.  I 
give  it  a  thorough  stirring  up.  I  use  a  72-tooth  smooth- 
ing harrow  and  drag  until  all  clods  are  gone  and  the 
field  Is  level.  This  will  start  the  weed  seeds  and 
with  the  disk  harrow  next  I  again  pulverize  the 
ground.  The  harrow  should  be  lapped  haJf,  so  that 
the  furrow  between  the  two  gangs  is  worked  up.  In 
this  way  the  land  remains  as  level  as  before. 

I  generally  have  enough  wood  ashes  and  poultry 
manure  on  hand  to  finish  the  enriching  of  the  ground 
to  what  tomatoes  require.  Nitrogen  and  potash  will 
make  the  fruits,  while  phosphoric  acid  will  hasten  the 
ripefling  and  quick  maturity.  If  I  have  wood  ashes 
enough  I  apply  eight  tons  to  the  acre;  if  not.  I  supply 
th£  bafance  dividrti  by  one-half,  with  poultry  manure 
and  hen  house  litter  combined.     I  think  I  strike  an 


Ifi^'-.     "    >&«i««A9«^'f>s: 


Typo  of  "John  Batr"  and  "Bonnie  Beet"  Tomatoee 


deep 


and  Karlv  i,..,         '   ^"tuaioes.  sucn  as  Karllanas 

'"••^in.  crop  tor?'^"*  ^  "«^''  ««"^y'  ^^'•"^  ««»•  The 
the  Stone  u^^\^^'  '^'  ^"^  °^  ^hlch  I  found  to  be 
P^'ulerosa"  Tu  ^  ^°'o«8^.  Trucker's  Favorite  and 
that  is  workJ^ ,  '"""^^'""y  8^own  on  any  good  soil 
trop  is  nrst  .1  '^^^  "^'^  Intended  for  my  tomato 

l""'e.  Which  r'?  ""'^^  ^^^'  '"•  *^°  tons  of  barn  ma- 
ran^re  i  h^u^  J"  '^  ""**^**  the  fall  previous.  The 
r*""  of  «-^  a  loan  T  ^^^  '**^'  ^'"'  ''^"^  ^*«tant.  at  the 
hnanure  ^raw  h  !  *  *®*"*  ^^  *"""•  "  *«  P"''^  horse 
l'»P  to  Van  SI  k ""  ***^  "^®*^  **  bedding.  Accord- 
pntapes  r,  nft  '  ****^  ^*^^  "^®'  ^^P^'essed  In  per- 
|«'"ni  values  in  n?*^^"'  '^^  Phosphorus,  and  .51  potas- 
Ivalues  to  It  ^'*'**^^-     "  '  ^""'^  get  the  liquid 

pfassiutn  valnr**K    ^^**  '^^  to  nitrogen  and  .49  to 
ptaMes.    I  hav  ™^*'  ^^  ^hls  is  lost  In  the  city 

torn,  hence  mxZ  f  *^^^'  *''*^®"y  »<>"  without  a  bot- 
^'"t  as  Ue  d  Jn  .  ^''^''^  ''**''•  ^^^  ^o  this  liberally, 
«eep-golng  roots  of  the  fruit  trees  Uiat 


even  balance  fairly  well  that  way.     If  1  apply   (if  l 
have  nothing  else  to  substitute)   400  pounds  of  bone 
meal  or  300  pounds  of  acid   phosphate,  this  to  give 
me  the  phosphoric  acid,  and  100  to  125  pounds  of  sul- 
phate of  |>otash.  I  think  of  having  done  well  l)y  my 
tomatoes,  and  that  I  can  look  forward  to  the  harvest 
with  equanimity.  The  horse  manure  and  poultry  drop- 
pings, with  a  little  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  while 
the  plants  need  a  little  pushing  after  being  set  out. 
will  produce  a  strong  gro'wth  of  stems  and  leaf.    This 
will  be  the  future  framework  for  the  fruit.    In  former 
years,  when  it  was  not  applied,  blighting  of  blossoms 
often    resulted,   because   the    foliage    was    not    dense 
enough  to  protect  the  delicate  blossoms  against  the 
hot  rays  of  the  .July  sun.    Once  a  neighbor  remarked 
to   me.    when    he    saw    my    two-acre    patch    of   dark 
green.  »uxu riant  vines  late  In  June:   "Too  much  ma- 
nure; you  won't  get  any  fruit  to  pay  for  the  hauling 
of  It."    But  when  he  came  again  later  that  year  and 
saw  the  fruit  hidden  on  strong  laterals,  counting  as 
many  as    nineteen   green   tomatoes  on   one.    he   was 
somewhat  surprised,  and  guessed  right  when  he  said: 
"I  guess  you  must  have  done  some  trick  with  this 
here  land  to  make  the  vines  bear  like  that. "     ft  was 
nothing  but  the  Judicious  feeding  of  the  vines   for 


frame    and    frame   cover,    this    first    and    then    fruit. 
A  few  days  Ixjfore  the  plants  are  going  t-o  be  set  I 
again  harrow  the  land,  and  finall>    ruil  it.  when  the 
field  is  ready.     It  is  then  a  loose,  well  mixed  soil  well 
stored  with  feitilize.rs  for  the  crop.     I  keep  the  culti- 
vator going  between  the  rows  until   the  vines  cover 
the  ground.    One  cannot  cultivate  too  often.    As  I  set 
my   plants   three   feet   apart   in   the   rows,   and   rows 
three  feet  apart.  I  can  cultivate  both  ways,  and  do 
this  alternately,  while  always  aiming  to  throw  enough 
dirt  around  the  plant  to  smother  the  close-in  weeds. 
If  this  is  done  carefully  no  hand  hoeing  Is  necessary. 
Where  I  can  pick  the  location  of  the  tomato  patch.  I 
prefer  a  slope  to  the  south,  and  one  protected  against 
the  prevailing  winds  by  a  wood  lot  or  older  orchard, 
especially  for  the  earliest  bearing  tomatoes,  because 
every  day  I  gain  in  the  growth  of  the  vines  means  a 
future  early  dollar  in  profits. 

As  to  No.  2.  Everybody  alms  to  supply  the  early 
market.  There  is  big  money  in  it;  and  we  are  only 
hampered  by  our  limitations  in  hothouses  or 
hotbeds.  Every  trucker  owes  it  to  himself  to 
satisfy  the  demand  for  early  tomatoes  to  the 
limit,  as  the  early  and  mid-season  demand  is 
one  largely  for  immediate  use.  while  the  main 
or  winter  crop  goes  to  fill  the  preserving  jars 
and  "ketchup"  bottles. 

Seed  for  the  early  tomatoes  should  lie  somwi 
in    the   greenhouse   or   hotl>ed   about   Fel>ruary 
10th    for    this    latitude,    northern    New    York. 
These,  of  course,  have  to  be  nursed  along  In 
hothouses  or  beds,  as  the  weather  for  open  field 
tomatoes   is  not   fit  until  al)Out  the   middle  of 
May.     For  the  lat^j-  field  planting  the  s^ed  is 
soun  early  in  March,  or  even  late  In  March,  as 
one  can  get  them  out  and  growing  just  as  fast 
as  if  they  were  .sown  ten  or  more  days  earlier, 
and  in  plenty  of  time  for  the  earliest  open  land 
planting,  if  the  prcrtections  used  and  the  land 
are  right.     I  have  started  the  sales  of  the  first 
tomatoes  at  13  cents  per  pound,  or  two  pounds 
far  a  quarter,  and   come  dcrxn  to   10  cents  a 
pound  within  ten  or  twelve  days,  to  meet  the 
(om4)etitIon.     From  then  o«i  the  price  dropped 
rather  rapidly  until  it  was  two  cents  a  pound, 
whe^    I    be«iji   to  sell   by   the   l»asket.   pecks  at 
first   and  later  on  in   14-quart  market  baskets. 
I  have  nev  r  .sold,  and  never  shall  .sell,  tomatoes 
if  they  drop  below  80  cents  [tier  bushel  for  the 
ripe,  or  40  cents  for  green  fruit. 

I.ast  season  we  had  an  unexi>e(  ttd  freeze  dur- 
ing the  middle  of  May  when  most  tomato  lands  were 
planted,  and  the  piants  were  killed.     I  saved  mine  l)y 
smudging  the  plants.     It  certainly   paid  me   well   to 
spend  that  night  with  the  fires.     The  lowest  price  I 
realized  last  year  In  bushel  lots  was  |l..-,0.     We  had 
seven  fires  s'no<dering  under  piles  of  gretn  and  dried 
l)rush.   rags  and   o4d   fertilizer   bags,   and   kept   thAn 
going  with  a  little  coal  dll.  when  they  threatened  t» 
go  out.     The  smudger  was  certainly  penetrating,  and 
laid  a  thick  'bite  vap<lr  over  the  field.     The  plants 
were  not  the  least  bit  aff^ted  by  the  frost.     A  few 
that  were  in  another  lot  we  saved  next  day  by  sprin- 
kling liberally  with  cold  water.    I  mention  this  simF^Iy 
to  show  that  one  has  to  keep  his  wits  al>out  him  if 
the  early  tomatoes  are  going  to  prove  sure  crop  pro- 
ducers.     One   frosty   night   late  In    the  season    may 
blight  all   hopes.     A  month  after  the  seed  has  been 
sown,  or  when   they   have  four  to  eight  leaves,  the 
seedlings  are  transF>lanted  an  inch  apart  in  rows  two 
inches  apart,  and  two  weeks  later,  when  they  crt)wd, 
they  are  again  transplanted  into  paper  bands.     I  use 
the  heavy  tag  manlla  paper  bands,  because  the  cheaper 
grade  of  red  paper  bands  rot  tOb  (niickly.     They  can 
be  had  round  or  square,     i  prefer  the  latter,  as  they 

(Concluded  on  p«cc  172) 
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Test  Your  Seed  Com 

pROM  thr  rnited  States  Department  of  Agiicul- 
*  ture  and  from  almost  every  agricultural  college 
and  experiment  station  in  the  East  comes  the  warn- 
ing that  seed  torn  should  be  more  carefully  tested 
than  usual  this  season,  in  view  of  the  unfavorable 
condition.^  under  which  the  corn  crop  was  grown  last 
eea.son. 

-The  seed  corn  situation."  says  Mr.  Carl  Vrooman 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  V.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, "is  probably  more  serious  now  than  it  has 
been  for  years.  On  account  of  the  cold  season  and 
the  heavy  frost  in  the  early  part  of  last  October  very 
little  torn  ripened  naturally,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Urst  hard  frost  much  of  it  still  contained  a  large 
amount  of  moisture."  Mr.  Vrooman's  advice  there- 
fore, is  that  every  ear  of  seed  corn  should  be  tested 
jH'fore  planting  this  season,  and  he  explain.s  as  toh 
lows:  "One  ear  of  corn  will  produce  about  five 
bushels-if  all  the  grains  grow.  With  corn  at  sixty 
cents  a  bushel,  planting  a  dead  ear,  or  an  oar  that 
^m  produce  only  weak,  unproduttive  stalks,  means 
a  loss  of  three  dollars.  If  you  catch  only  one  bad 
ear  your  testing  has  paid  you  a  good  day's  wages 
If  you  cat.  h  the  average  number,  you  have  saved  a 
■week's  pay  In  an  afternoon." 


An  easy  and  effective  test  which  is  generally  recom- 
mended is  the  "rag  doll  test":  Take  a  strip  of  muslin 
10  inches  wide  and  about  5  feet  long  and  lay  it  off  in 
2-in(h  squares  with  a  margin  along  each  side.  The 
sfjuares  can  be  marked  off  with  a  lead  pencil.  Place 
the  strip  upon  a  table,  within  cacL  square  put  6 
grains  from  each  ear  tested  and  mark  each  ear  ac- 
cording to  Its  test  square.  Then  on  the  marked  strip 
place  a  plain  piece  of  muslin,  wetting  it  down  so  that 
all  the  grains  of  corn  are  covered  and  held  in  place 
with  this  cover.  Roll  both  of  the  strips  together  and 
immerse  the  whole  in  a  bucket  of  water.  The  roll 
then  can  be  placed  in  a  warm  room  and  after  seven 
or  eight  days  unrolled.  Ears  «orresponding  to  squares 
having  less  than  five  germinated  grain.s  .should  not 
be  used  for  seed.  A  roll  of  the  above  size  will  test 
corn  enough  for  5  acres. 

A  Word  to  the  Mothers 

'-pHIS  editorial  is  addressed  particularly  to  farai 
A  women.  We  hope  the  women  read  lots  of  our 
editorials  and  that  they  find  something  of  interest  to 
them  on  the  Editorial  page  of  every  issue  of  this 
paper.  This  particular  editoiial.  however,  concerns 
the  welfare  of  the  children  on  the  farm.s,  and  while 
every  farm  father  may  have  the  welfare  of  his  » hil- 
dren  at  heart,  "Child  Welfare"  Is  one  department 
that  the  men  are  completely  at  sea  about. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
done  a  lot  of  experimenting  in  the  raising  of  crops, 
the  breeding  and  feeding  of  live  stock,  and  many 
other  problems  which  most  concern  the  men  on  the 
farm,  and  it  has  done  much  of  recent  years  in  the 
way  of  helpfulness  to  farm  women  about  their  homes 
and  in  their  departments  of  farm  life,  but  it  is  only 
fairly  beginning  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  welfare  of 
farm  children.  We  are  particularly  glad,  therefore, 
to  have  received  from  the  Department,  Bulletin  No. 
712,  on  "School  Lunches,"  which  has  been  prepared 
by  Caroline  L.  Hunt  and  Mabel  Ward,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  C.  F.  Langworthy,  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Home 
Economics. 

We  farmers  consider  pretty  carefully  the  question 
of  fertilizers  to  provide  each  element  required  for  th^ 
growth  and  fruitage  of  our  various  crops,  and  of  feeds 
for  our  stock  to  provide  bone  and  tissue,  and  increase 
milk  or  beef  production,  but  it  Is  a  question  whether 
we  give  very  much  thought  to  the  foods  that  our  chil- 
dren  eat.  as  to  the  constituents  calculated  to  build 
bone  or  tissue  and   effect   the   growth   of   body   and 
brain.     These  children  of  today  are  the  farmers  of 
tomorrow,    and    If   the    growth    of   agriculture    as    a 
science  is  to  reach  the  high  plane  we  expect  it  to  in 
the   next   generation,   the   first  consideration   Is  that 
the  men  and  women  who  are  to  effect  the  improve 
ment  we  anticipate  shall  be  built  up  to  meet  the  ex- 
actions of  their  calling.     Accordingly,  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  considered  the  food  pro- 
visions made   for  our  children   In   their  school  days 
of  sufficient  importance  to  issue  this  27-page  booklet 
in  which  are  described  the  foods  the  growing  school 
boy  and  girl  should  have  during  thfir  study  hours, 
and   how  such   foods  may  be  provided   in   the   most 
healthful  and   sanitary  method.    ' 

We  would  like  every  farm  mother  who  reads  this 
editorial  to  send  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  Bulletin  No.  712  above  described  and 
also  for  Bulletin  No.  717.  treating  of  "Food  for  Young 
Children,"  also  written  by  Caroline  L.  Hunt  and  con- 
sider carefully,  the  information  contained  therein  as 
a  means  to  the  rearing  of  healthy,  heartv  farm  men 
and  women  of  the  next  generation  who  will  be  able 
to  meet  squarely  and  intelligently  the  many  tasks 
tending  toward  farm  betterment,  increased  production 
and  better  marketing  facilities.  whl<  h  are  the  vexing 
problems  of  today. 


trol  returns,  these  two  units  give  vastly  better  rosuii, 
when  employed  in  combination,  because  the  fruit 
improved  by  the  presence  of  the  poultry  and  th."  poy' 
try  benefits  from  the  fruit  through  the  shade  anim\J 
and  in  keeping  down  Insect  life  natural  to  ordnrri. 
of  any  kind.  " 

Since  this  country   is   rapidly   reaching  the  point  I 
of   scientific    Intensity    in    general    agriculture  everv 
available  foot  of  ground  is  going  under  cultiv;ition-l 
fruit  per  acre  Is  ordinarily  more  profitable  than  whe^ 
or  corn— poultry  per  square  foot  is  more  prod.ut^ve 
in   money   returns   than   oats  or  rye,   or  any  other 
cereal— fruit  and  poultry  at  once  lift  the  general  farm  I 
income  from  doubt  to  certainty.     It  Is  possible,  and 
common   practice,   to  grow   paying  crops   while  ma 
turing  an  orchard— poultry  pays  within  the  first  year! 
of  its  life.     Combined,  fruit  and  poultry  add  to  gen 
eral  farming  very  little  labor;   each  is  developed  at 
small  cost  and  poultry  on  general  farms  Is  maintained 
at  less  expense  than  on  farms  devoted  exclusively  to 
its    culture,    where    all    feedstuffs    (except,    perhaps 
green  feed)   must  be  purchased. 

Putting  Up  the  Bars 

A  MOST  vicious  piece  of  legislation  has  been  grafted 
^^  on  the  postoffice  appropriation  bill  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  provides  that  packages  for 
waided  by  the  parcel  post  shall  not  exceed  fifty 
l^ounds  in  weight. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  no  friend  of  the 
parcel  post  voted  for  the  amendment.  That  it  is  a 
distinct  blow  at  that  system  and  a  gratuitous  sop 
given  to  the  express  companies,  goes  without  saving 
It  especially  is  against  the  interests  of  the  farmers. 
to  whom  the  parcel  post  without  Impairment  of  its 
usefulness  in  any  direction,  is  one  of  the  most  vaiu- 
able  helps  which  the  hational  government  has  given. 
It  can  and  ought  to  be  defeated  in  the  Senate,  when 
the  postoffice  appropriation  bill  reaches  that  bodv. 
An  effective  way  to  help  in  its  elimination  from  the 
bill,  is  for  every  farmer  to  send  a  postal  card  to  his 
two  U.  S.  Senators,  protesting  against  this  putting 
up  bars  to  hedge  the  usefulness  of  parcel  post. 


Fruit  and  Fowls 

pRUlT  and  fowls  are  so  intimately  related  to  gen- 
eral farming  that  it  seems  nonsensical  to  call  the 
matter  to  mind.  As  a  fact,  however,  there  are  many 
farms  where  neither  of  these  natural  side  lines  have 
been  sufficiently  considered  and  developed.  Fruits 
and  farming  are  so  closely  related  in  the  East,  where 
the  l)est  of  markets  are  available,  that  it  is  rare  that 
general  farming  does  not  Include  at  least  apples  or 
peaches. 

Poultry  not  only  bears  an  intensely  intimate  part 
in  the  scheme  of  general  results  from  agricultural 
Ptirsult.  but  it  holds  an  absolute  place  In  the  direct 
Income  producing  side  of  farm  operation 

Taken  together,  as  a  combination  to  effect  and  con- 


Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

Sweet-Potato  diseases  and  the^  control^  of  sweet- 
potato  rots  in  field  and  storehouse  are  treated  of  by 
Mr.  H.  L.  Harter.  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, In  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  714,  which  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  Department.  This  bulletin  con- 
tains 26  pages  of  Interesting  information  regarding 
this  crop  and  Its  growth  and  preservation,  fully  illus- 
trated, and  wIH  be  sent  to  any  interested  farmer  on 
application  to  the  Department. 

The  sweet  potato  crop  In  New  Jersey  amounts 
to  approximately  five  million  bushels  annuall.v.  There- 
fore, the  New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  College  at 
New  Brunswick.  N.  J.,  is  giving  particular  attention 
to  this  branch  of  farming  and  has  Just  Issued  a  new 
pamphlet  entitled.  "An  Outline  of  Methods  in  the 
Selection  and  Bedding  of  Sweet  Potato  Seed  for  the 
Avoidance  of  Diseases,"  which  may  be  secured  by 
addressing  R.  W.  DeBaun,  Extension  Specialist  in 
Market  Gardening.  In  care  of  the  College. 

The  two  pamphlets  mentioned  above  should  bo  ffl 
the  hands  of  every  farmer  Interested  In  growing  swv^t 
potatoes,  and  may  be  obtained  for  the  couple  of  post- 
age stamps  used  in  asking  for  them. 

The  Soil  Improvement  Committee  of  the  National 
Fertilizer  Association  has  just  Issued  Bulletins  Nos. 
lo,  16  and  17,  entitled,  reepectively :  "Corn  Pro<luc- 
tion."  "Potato  Production,"  and  "Oat  Production.' 
Each  of  the  pamphlets  is  handsomely  illustrated  and 
gives  valuable  information  concerning  seed,  soil  ami 
cultivation  required-  for  each  of  the  crops  treated  on. 
Any  one,  or  all,  of  the  three  pamphlets  will  be  sent 
without  charge  to  any  one  addressing  the  Comniiuce, 
Postal  Telegraph  Building,  Chicago.  111. 

"Plant  Food  for  Crops  in  1916"  ft  the  title  of  Cir- 
cular No.  47,  issued  by  the  New  York  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  Geneva.  N.  Y.  This  is  a  vdT 
timely  circular  In  view  of  the  scarcity  and  high  pri«^3 
this  season  of  some  fertilizer  materials.  Some  of  ili« 
points  emphasized  are  the  proper  selection  of  soil  I'lf 
crops,  soil  management  so  as  to  utilize  as  far  as  possi- 
ble the  plant  food  supplies  already  there,  the  conser- 
vation and  utilization  of  all  sources  of  plant  foods 
produced  on  the  farm,  the  most  economical  commer- 
cial plant  foods  materials,  careful  study  of  the  plant- 
food  needs  of  different  crops  and  precautions  to  b« 
observed  In  purchasing  fertilizers.  A  postal  card  re- 
quest to  the  station  will  bring  a  copy  of  this  circular. 


Ai)nl  15,  1916. 
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Beans  as  Easy  Money 

By  R.J.  HOLLIDAY 

Those  who  in  1915  were  lucky  or  far-    Eureka  iwtatoies  on  land  for  two  years 
sighted  enough  to  grow  beans,  navy  or  .  in    onions,    and,    of   (ourse,    in    a    high 


kidney,  made,  comparatively  speaking, 
easy  money.  To  be  sure,  It  was  a  bad 
season  for  the  l)eans,  the  almost  continu- 
ous rains  encouraslng  rot  and  rust,  but 
even  so,  with  the  navy  variety  selling 
af  $5  per  bushel  and  kidneys  at  $6.50, 
as  they  are  in  our  local  market,  one 
could  stand  a  50  per  cent,  loss  and  still 
be  ahead  of  the  game. 

This  is  especially  true  when  the  crop 
is  grown  as  a  side  issue  or  a  second 


crop  as  is  the  case  with  us  on  a  combina- 1  in   poor  shape 


state  of  fertility.  .\t  the  last  cultiva- 
tion beans  will  lie  drilled  between  the 
rows  with  a  one-row  corn  drill.  The 
potatoes  WMll  all  be  marketed  before 
August  10th.  which  will  leave  the  field 
clear  for  the  Leans.  This  same  method 
will  be  followed  on  an  acre  occuined  by 
Early  Bantam  sweet  corn.  The  fodder 
of  this  corn  will  be  removed'  as  fast  as 
the  ears  are  marketed,  and  fed  to  cows 
at   a    time   when    pastures   are   usually 


tion  poultry,  fruit  and  truck  farm. 
Doubtless  the  majority  will  hesitate  to 
take  a  chance  with  this  crop  in  1916, 
owing  to  the  high  price  of  seed  and 
the  theory  that  one  extreme  in  the  mar- 
ket always  follows  another. 
I  may  be  way  off  in  my  prediction,  but 


In  this  age  of  high-priced  land-  and 
labor,  and  ever  increasing  cost  of  gen- 
eral living  expenses,  we  must  work  our 
acreage  to  full  capacity.  The  world  has 
awakenetl  to  the  fact  that  it  must  learn 
the  fine  points  of  modern  war  from  the 
Germans  and  Austrians.     What  is  more 


•/.'ci.^'r;-55c>- .-jrjw-*, '"^^;V■?f^^^^-^■^ 


•:         -■-  *••   .''      ■     '         ■        '  •  .  '     ,  '   „ 


I  I'elittve  that  as  long  as  there  are  wars. 
and  more  especially  rumors  of  wars, 
beans  will  l)e  a  profitable  crop. 

While  beans  have  always  been  given 
the  credit   fo,-  growing   where  nothing 
else  will,  and  to  a  certain  extent  live 
up  to  their  reputation,  they  will  yield 
J"  D'oportion  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
an<I  cultivation  received.     In  the  large 
be^in  growing  districts  of  Michigan  they  i 
0'  <  npy  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the ' 
rum   and    receive    sufficient    quantities 
0     Phosphoric    acid    and    potash-when 
01.  ainable-to-  Insure  maximum   vield^. 

'-ast  year  we  put  in  an  acre  of  early 
Pj<ns  between  our  cherry    tree^young 

\r\  \  ^''''"  ^  ^^^  P«a^  weie  har- 

^^-tHL  and  the  vines  remx>ved   for  hay 

nlant   r'    '"^^    ^^^^^'    harrowed    and 
n';^"ted   to   navy   and   kidney   beans. 

yoln'TT"""'    ^'^^'    occupying   the 

Plow^'  aTer"!:^'''  ^" '^^''  ^'^  ^'^« 
ravvV  bearing    and    seeded    to 

late  J,r'"l  ^''^"^  '^'^  Plantings  were 
|aj^  eiiough  to  make,  it  a  risky  experi- 

^^^-r.  fros?".Kn'-  ?"  "*^«  '"^^"'''"^ 
thr  ii,i  '  "®  ^^"^^^  ^^  per  cent,  of 
^-vcst?;/\^-«  in  flt  condition  for 
as  oif..^  ^nla  crop  might  be  classed 
the  soil  «'"'''"^'  ^  *^®  improvement  to 
^OHt  Of  .r^  '''"**^**  "'"^^^  "^o'-e  than  the 

Never  h!,'"^  *"^  cultivation. 
*he  nerves  f      '^   ""^^   ''*^*'^''    ^^^d   on 

^'"^^  a  hrleM  T  ^^"'  ^""^^^  ^""^""^ 
*  nc^slbliitv     ;  .  ^''   ""^^^^  threatened 

^■'•l  ^hanll  ^*'^^'  ^""^  ^^^^  y«»»-  ^e 

^till  makp  I  ""V  *^''*'*'^  somewhat,   but 

We  \n,*"';  '^^d  yield  a  double'profit. 

^''^   »iave    two    acres    In    Early 


important  to  us  is  the  knowledge  that 
the  American  farmer  must  also  imitate 
the  Teutons  in  utilizing  every  foot  of 
ground  for  the  production  of  ours  and 
the  world's  foodstuffs. 

The  method  of  double  cropping  I  have 
mentioned  will  accomplish  this  object, 
the  main  point  being  to  grow  crops 
which  will,  year  in  and  year  out,  aver- 
age a  fair  net  profit  and  tend  to.  at  the 
same  time,  increase,  rather  than  de- 
crease, the  fertility  ajid  mechanical  con- 
dition of  the  soil.  .  A  leguminous  crop 
like  the  bean  will,  in  my  estimation,  fill 
every  requirement. 
Pennsylvania. 


Make  Every  Minute  Count 


International 
Cultivators 


A  RE  you  farming  large  fields  of  corn?  Is 
•*  ^  labor  scarce?  Do  you  have  to  pay  high 
wages  for  it?  Do  you  ever  have  backward  seasons  when 
every  minute  of  good  cultivating  weather  is  precious? 

If  you  have  any  of  these  conditions  you  ueed  an  International 
two-row  cultivator.  With  it,  one  man  can  do  as  much  work  as 
two  without  it,  and  in  half  the  time. 

The  two-row  cultivator  has  the  International  parallel  gang 
movement  which,  once  familiar  to  a  corn  grower,  always  sends, 
hiin  back  for  an  International  when  be  buys  a  cultivator.  Each 
gang  has  a  separate  adjustment  for  depth.  Each  gang,  or  each 
pair  of  gangs,  can  be  raised  or  lowered  independent! v.  The' 
clearance  space  is  unusually  Jiigh,  because  the  strong  U-sectioo 
steel  frame  needs  no  truss.  Vou  change  your  arch  widths  with- 
out using  a  wrench. 

The  full  line  of  International  cultivators  includes  walking,  com- 
bination, side-hill,  and  r;diiig  oue-row  cultivators,  bebiUes  tho 
two-row  described  above.  Ask  your  local  dealer  to  show  yoa 
these  cultivators,  or  write  us  for  catalogues  and  coin[)lete  infor* 
mation.  Do  not  buy  a  cultivator  almost  as  good  when  you  cao 
get  the  best.     Write  us  to  the  address  below. 

Internacional  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Cluinpioa      Decriof      McCoroiidi      Milwaakee     Osbora*      PUao 


-      I     .-T 


PoUto  Sprayer 
4  Bow 


Good  for 
'  other  row  crope " 


Potato  Sprayer 
6  Bow 


Low 

NoczJe 
Sprayer 


Fine  for 
tomatoefl 
also 


Make  Potato  Crop  Safe 

THE  1915  crop  was  short  nearly  sixty  million  bushels, 
in  spite  of  a  much  larger  acreage,  A  large  part 
of  the  loss  was  due  to  blight  which  proper  spraying 
would  have  prevented.  Properly  sprayed  crops  are 
always  safe  and  always  yield  better  because  of  the 
spraying,  sometimes  enough  to  pay  for  the  machine 
first  year  in  increased  profits. 


mNACB 


Potato  epravPTS  are  made  in  four  and  bit  row  eizos.  65  or  100 
(gallons,  (luuhie  or  sinRle  acting  pumps.  I;:asy  to  srot  at  packing 
andvalvis.  High  nr.sauro.  Tank,  wheels  and  frame  nrc  wood. 
Can't  c«rrodc.  Wind  shift  and  nozzle  strainers  with  each 
machine. 

Ask  OS  for  sprayer  booklet,  sprayinir  miide  and 
booklets  describinir  any  of  our  lines  that  you  aro 
interested  in.    Ask  your  dealer  to  show  them. 

Bateman  MTg  Co.  Box  19,      Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Orchar, 
Attachment 


for  Potato 
^prayer 


Grain 

and  Picklo 

Sprayers 


They  cover 
thoroughly 


Garden  SeedDnO* 

Wheel  Hoes 

Potalo  Planter* 

Weeders  &  Seeders 

Ridins  Cultivators 
Walking  Cultivators 

Potato  Sprayers 

Ducket.  Barrel  and 

Power  Sprayers 

Potalo  Disgers 

Cornttub  Cutlers 

Fertilizer  Dittributors 

Row  Makers 

Cotton  Planters 

Cora.  Bear>  and  Pes 

Planters 

Atparagut  Ridgers 

Land  Rollers 


larrel 

"^ Sprayer ' 
Jtlit^ 


Complete  or 
separate 


m.-^ 


Well  Built  Fence  is  Only  Good  One 

If  you  are  repairing  any  fencing  this 
spring,  remember  that  to  get  the  maxi- 
mum, service  out  of  a  fence  it  should  be 
well   built  from  good  end  corner  posts, 
says  Department  Bulletin  Ko.  321.  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.    The  corner 
posts   should    be    placed   solidly    In    the 
ground,  so  that  they  can  not  be  heaved 
by  frost  or  drawn  over  by  the  pull  of  the 
fence.    The  wire  should  be  strung  tight- 
ly to  the  end  posts,  but  it  should  not  be 
tightly  stapled   to  them.     It  should   be 
fastened  so  that  the  wires  can  move  In 
a  horizontal  direction*  to  take  care  of  ex- 
pansion and  contraction,  due  to  changes 
in  temperature,  and  to  distribute  evenly 
any  pressure  caused   by  a   blow  to  the 
fence.    A  barbed  wire  should  be  placed  a 
short  distance  above  the  top  of  the  woven 
wire  to  prevent  stock  from  crowding  it 
down  when  reaching  over  the  fence. 


Wanted  50,000 
Farm  Hands 

of  experience  at    onee  on  the  farms  sf 

Western  Canada 


To  replace  the  .young  farmers  who  have  en- 
listed for  the  war.  Good  wage?*  and  full 
season's*  work  assured. 

TJ'®''?!*  "®  danger  or  possibil- 
ity of  Conscription  in  Canada. 

References  required  from  all  appli- 
cants. For  special  railway  rates  and 
other  information  apply  to 

F.  A.  HARRISON, 

210  North  Third  Street.  Harrlsburo.  Pa. 

Authorired  Canadian  Qoverntnent  Agent 

U«e  NATCO  Drain  TUe— U.t  For^e7 

K    ^'^^u'"*''!"^®  r*"*"''*  durable  tile.    Our  drain  tile  are  made  of 

lo,^  !?  ""'^ '"''7^ '*'*  y®""-    Wriie  tor  prices.    Sold  in  carload 
'o»f:    Also  manufacturers  o(  the  famoua   NATCO  IMPFWi^Si 
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TIGHT  BINDING 
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PRAYING 

FOR  PROFIT 


"S  •"'  !nl 


DON'T  grow 
food  for 
buRH,  wormH, 
hcale  and  other 
peHts  of  fruit 
life.  Spray  and 
m  a  tv  e  more 
ii;oney. 

r.se  tiie  quick- 
est, most  dur- 
able and  easi- 
ent  wor  lii  n  g 
e<|iii|>ment.  Se- 
lect juBl  tlie 
tyi>e  tiiat  fits 
your  needs. 

Study  the  four 
views.  Tiiese 
and  L*8  otlier 
etiioient  spray 
numps  are  il- 
lustrated and 
described  i  n 
our  new  free  cata- 
log. Your  copy 
is  waiting  for 
you.  To  gel  it 
by  return  mail, 
write 

The  Deming  Co. 

i:{7  Depot  St.. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


Deming 


SPRAY 
PUMPS 


California  Privet  Hed^e 


Tlii^  «4hnih  Is  now  in  iinivfisal  ilpiiiaiid  aj<i  a 
Uciltii'  plant.  It  w  III  >;r<)\v  ev^rywlier*',  ♦•Vfn  in 
giilte  a  Hhady  lcM*atl<in  in  a  orowde«l  city  atniof*- 
pherp  or  on  tlif  seaflhore.  Lphvph  are  hriulit, 
K'OHsy  aufl  Krp«'n  and  aliuoHt  f  verKri^n.  Trans- 
plant.M  without  Io»b  and  can  I*  trinuued  intoanv 
d^Hirfd  KltH|w. 

Tlie  most  )M]piilar  Kra<lP.       Price      Price 

lOO  lOOO 

J  to  2  feef  Se/ecfcd  Plants   $2.50       $20 
2  to  5  feet  Selected  Plants    $5.50       $50 

yiotvt  a.'»  or  more  nt  lOO  rateH,  5e.'»0 
or  more  at  lOOU  rated. 

May  \vf  •end  von   niir  latalonue?      Ifn  free. 

B.  F.  BARR  &  CO. 

113  N.  Queen  St..  LANCASTER,  PA. 


for  every   panMse,   32  different 
•tylea,    hand,    Lorsc  and   gasolino 
engine  power  for  field  and   orch.ird. 
Wntetoday  for  our  UlRKree  Book, "W  by. 
How  and  When  to  Spray.  '  Bh^wlnR  74   itlu». 
tratlona  of  Inncct  and  tuncous  i)o9tfl  with  remedy 
lor  each,  and  our  complete  line  of  sprayers. 
fHE  K  L  HURST  MFS.  Ca.  280  Nwtli  SL,  Caotoo.  Oti%, 


All  Varieties  of 

Frost-Proof  Cabbage  Plants 

By  Parcel  Post 
35  CIS.  per  100  plants,   1 1.00  per  500  plants 

ro«taK«»  paid.    Tomato  plants  after  tlie   1st   of 
April.     S|)«><-IhI  prices  on  larue  lots  Uy  express. 

H.  H.  WHAI.RV.  Tonveit  iHland.  N.  V. 


Tomatoes,  Egg  Plants  and  Peppers 

Million*  or  Ttaeai.  Vnrienfi  of  T(jimtU>fx  Olohe 
Karllana,  Tnu  kers'  Favorite.  Stone.  100  for  .'W  cents- 
MM)  for  |l.7.'>.  postpaid  and  insured.     Ry  express  ."ioo  for 

i\.Vy.  1000  for  |2.(H»,.'itKK)  for  |l.7.">;  lO.ooo  for  |l.."io  d*-t  looo 
ipO  Plant*— Varirtin:  High  Bush  and  Black  Heautv. 
fitpprr  PfanU-Variftiet :    Uuhy  Klntt.  Chinese  (Jlant. 
Ptmlento.     100  lor  7.V.;  .'iOO  for  fC  50,    postpaid  and  in- 
sured.   By  express,  .V)0  for  fj.oo;  looo  for  fH.on. 
linutx    rfoiixj   Mincli    ixt. 
PIEDMO:«T  PI.4!«T  VO. 
Albany,  Oa.  aad   ttrevnville.  N.  C. 


Bigger 
Pay 


and  dure  work    \\\th   I'u«le   Sam. 

ThoMMtnds   of    KotMl  -  payinK    Julis 

open  this  year  in  the  Government 

service.     My  big  FKEK  Itook  Ell 

ino  shows  you  how  to  get  one.    t'onmum 

education    Is  •ufticient.     Write  to<lav 

Earl  novklaa.  Wawltlnvton.  b.  €. 


flanls.  Strawberries  anil  Vegetables 

Alt  vegetahles  and  strawlierries,  inciiidlnKPverliearini; 
<*et  my  rntalng.  read  whv  I  sell  cholc«'  plants  sent  pre 
paid  Ht  half  price  of  othern.  <'.  K.  FIELI>,  Sewell,  N.J" 


All  urilcleR  for.  or  cjiieMiiouH  relating  to  tliis  department  should  lic  addregRed  "The  Uardeu    '  The  Practical 
Farmer,  Philadelphia,  I'a. 

Edited  by  W.  F.  MASSEY 


Growing  Eggplants 
While  the  large  market  growers  will 
urge  the  eggplants  along  in  hotbeds  and 
dirt  bands,  I,  growing  them  on  a  smaller 
scale,  keep  mine  in  the  greenhouse.  I 
put  the  tomato  plants  out  in  the  frames 
to  harden  off,  but  I  never  try  to  harden 
an  eggplant,  for  it  is  apt  to  get  stunted. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough 
in  the  flats  where  the  seed  was  sown  I 
pot  them  into  2i/.-inch  pots  in  good 
rich  compost,  and  when  these  pots  are 
filled  with  roots  I  ehift  them  to  4-inch 
pots  and  grow  large  plants  for  setting 
in  late  May,  after  the  soil  has  gotten 
permanently  warm.  The  soil  where  they 
are  to  grow  was  neavily  manured  in  the 
late  fall  and  this  manure  is  now  turned 
under,  and  in  setting  the  plants  I  work 
in  a  good  handful  of  fine  bone  meal  and 
set  the  plants. 

There  is  no  garden  crop  grown  that 
demands  more  constant  supplies  of  mois- 
ture than  eggplants,  and  none  suffer 
more  from  dry  weather.  Therefore  the 
irrigation  is  strictly  attended  to  and  the 
plants  never  allowed  to  suffer  from  lack 
of  moisture.  As  they  start  off  to  grow 
1  use  about  a  tablespoonful  of  nitrate  of 
soda  around  each  plant,  for  we  want 
them  to  grow  rapidly  and  get  strong 
enough  to  bear  their  great  fruits.  I  have 
tried  a  number  of  varieties  and  have 
finally  settled  on  the  Black  Beauty  as 
the  best  for  family  use.  They  are  about 
the  earliest  to  fruit  and  the  most  pro- 
lific. The  New  York  Improved  makes 
larger  fruits  and  rather  more  showy 
for  the  market  man,  but  for  home  use  I 
do  not  want  the  monstrous  fruits,  as  we 
find  them  far  better  for  the  table  if  cut 
about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  grapefruit. 
I  set  the  plants  3x3  feet.  Rich  soil, 
plenty  of  moisture  and  clean  cultivation 
will  make  plenty  of  the  egg  fruit. 


Keeping  a  Succession  of  Tomatoes 

While  the  early  tomato  plants  would 
live  after  a  fashion,  we  find  that  by  the 
middle  or  last  of  July  here  they  are 
making  inferior  fruit  and  have  done  all 
to  be  expected  of  them  in  giving  us  the 
earliest  ripe  tomatoes.  I  then  clear  them 
out  for  some  other  late  crop. 

But  in  the  meantime  we  do  not  want 
a  gap  in  the  tomatoes,  and  we  now  want 
the  very  best.  Therefore  about  the  last 
week  in  March  or  early  April  I  sow  seed 
ot  the  later  and  better  varieties — Suc- 
cess. Red  Rock  and  Mississippi  Girl. 
These  are  sown  in  a  cold  frame,  and 
transplanted  in  May,  and  will  be  coming 
in  with  their  best  fruits  just  when  the 
early  varieties  are  failing.  These  plants, 
if  well  taken  care  of  and  cleanly  culti- 
vated, will  bear  through  until  frost,  but 
we  can  improve  on  these,  too.  by  sow- 
ing seed  in  the  open  ground  about  the 
last  of  May.  These  will  make  the  latest 
plants.  They  will  come  into  their  best 
fruiting  late  in  August  and  will  be  in 
their  prime  when  frost  comes  and  will 
then  give  us  a  quantity  of  well  grown 
green  tomatoes  which  we  can  wrap  in 
paper  and  pack  in  baskets  or  crates 
and  put  in  a  cool  place  free  from  frost, 
and  can  bring  in  a  few  to  the  warm 
kitchen  from  time  to  time  to  ripen  up 
for  slicing.  In  this  way  I  have  had  a 
supply  of  sliced  tomatoes  till  New  Year. 


Peppers — Sweet  and  Hot 

I  sow  the  seed  of  the  sweet  peppers  at 
same  time  I  sow  my  eggplant  seed,  the 
first  of  March.  Then  about  the  first  of 
April  I  sow  more  seed  in  »  .'rsme  for 


plants  to  have  pods  green  for  stuflSng 
when  the  folks  are  making  pickles  in 
the  fall.  For  the  early  sowing  I  use 
the  Pimiento.  This  is  a  thick-meated 
and  sweet  pepper  of  a  smooth,  rounded 
conical  shape,  and  is  the  best  of  all  for 
salad  purposes.  For  the  late  kinds  for 
stuflSng,  as  mangoes,  I  use  the  Neapoli- 
tan and  the  Ruby  King.  I  have  tried 
for  several  years  the  Chinese  Giant. 
They  are  big,  uncouth  things,  too  large 
and  too  irregular,  and  I  want  no  more 
of  them. 

We  only  want  a  few  hot  peppers,  and 
these  we  plant  as  far  away  from  the 
sweet  ones  as  the  garden  will  allow. 
I  once  planted  the  hot  Tobasco  peppers 
in  an  adjoining  row  with  my  sweet  ones, 
and  they  were  all  hot.  The  pollen  of  the 
hot  peppers  seems  to  affect  them  at  once. 
Several  years,  being  short  of  pepper 
plants,  I  bought  some  from  a  grower 
of  plants,  and  his  Ruby  King  had  evi- 
dently been  grown  too  near  the  hot 
varieties,  and  the  fruits  were  hot. 
Therefore  in  planting  peppers  put  the 
hot  ones  as  far  away  as  possibfe  from 
the  sweet  ones.  If  you  want  a  real  hot 
pepper  for  pepper  sauce  plant  the  To- 
basco. It  is  the  .strongest  grower  of  all 
the  peppers,  for  I  have  had  the  plants 
6  feet  high.  They  make  a  multitude  of 
little  pods  about  an  inch  long  and  they 
are  surely  hot.  The  Long  Cayenne,  too, 
is  useful  for  a  hot  pepper. 


The  Cans  Will  Help  Carry  the 
Garden  Into  Winter 

We  had  today  for  dinner  some  sum- 
mer squashes  canned  last  summer,  and 
no  one  could  have  distinguished  them 
from  squashes  fresh  from  the  garden. 
We  have  also  canned  eggplants,  and 
when  made  into  cake«  and  fried  they 
taste  just  like  the  fresh  article.  Of 
course,  we  can  fruits  of  all  sorts,  but 
the  canning  of  the  long  list  of  vegetables 
is  not  so  common.  Our  canning  factories 
now  work  on  sweet  potatoes  after  the 
tomato  season  is  over,  and  make  a  mar- 
ket for  the  cull  potatoes  from  the  farm- 
ers. They  get  these  for  a  very  low  price, 
but  it  is  so  much  saved  to  the  farmer, 
and  after  ^hey  are  skinned  and  packed 
in  the  cans  no  one  could  tell  what  size 
the  potatoes  were  from  which  they  were 
made.  Peas,  corn  and  pumpkins  are 
all  largely  canned  at  the  factories,  and 
the  product  of  the  woods,  the  huckle- 
berries or  blueberries,  as  they  are 
labeled,  are  also  put  in  the  tins.  But 
every  family  can  easily  can  all  the  sur- 
plus from  the  garden  and  make  the 
summer  crops  run  over  the  year,  which 
would  otherwise  be  wasted. 


Queries  Answered 

Cnt  Fio^ervi — M.  O..  Marvlnnd.  writes: 
"I'lease  Inform  rue  what  kind  of  flowers  can 
be  planted  In  the  open  ground,  to  cut  and 
ship  to  the  New  Vuik  market,  and  which  Is 
the  best  paying  kind?  How  must  they  be 
cut  and  packed  to  ship?" 

You  can  plant  bulbs  of  the  Candidum 
lily  and  can  grow  the  flowers  for  cutting 
for  sale  in  Philadelphia  or  New  York. 
These  are  cut  as  soon  as  the  buds  turn 
white  and  before  the  flowers  open,  and 
the  commission  dealers  will  keep  them 
and  open  them  in  water.  You  can  also 
plant  gladiolus  bulbs  and  cut  and  ship 
as  soon  as  one  bloom  is  about  to  open. 
I  pack  them  in  stout  telescope  paste- 
board boxes  21  i  feet  long.  You  can  also 
grow  dahlia  flowers  for  cutting,  and  can 
sow  China  aster  and  cut  and  ship  in 
bloom.    I  ship  to  Philadelphia. 


Fertilizer  Quality 

"When  you  buy  fertilizer 
remember  you  are  buy. 
ing  what  is  in  the  goods 
and  not  merely  a  weight 
of  two  thousand  pounds. 

When  a  smelter  buys  gold  ore 
he  buys  not  merely  two  thousand 
pounds  but  he  insists  on  knowing 
how  much  gold  is  in  the  ore,  and 
you  should  know  the  amount  of 
active  nitrogen,  which  is  the  gold 
of  the  fertilizer. 

For  farther  information  uniu 

DR.  WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director 
25  MadUon  Avenuo,  Naw  York 
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Cultivator  is  aimple, 
economical  and  thorough 
Ita  even  cultlTstlon  means 
bis  crop*.  Coat  only  1  1-2 
to  8c  per  sere  cultivated,  aa 
compared  to  9c  Kovenuncnt 
flguree,  on  the  average 
caltWator.  Our  pivot- 
al I  e  elimlnat«s 
tireaoma  lag 
work. 


In-   \ 

creasel 


YourCorn 


m 


•t  prru- 

lever*       slmulUncousli 

>ve»     both    ahovpli  ud 

vhccls  to  right  or  Mx.    You 

I  inntantly  adju»t  width  Im- 

1  ahovels  while  machine  Iti  in 

,.  notion.     Does  perfect  worii  on  hill- 

■ides,  uneven  land  and  cro<.lif,i  rowi. 

boy    can    operate.     Practically  no 

rrepair*. 

,     Write  for  l.iterntnie 

deecriblntr  Cultivator  and  Akrun  F.Tti1lier 

Distributor  which  appUea  fert1li7.1T  whll« 

cultivating.    This  device  can  be  useU  only  oa 

the  Akron  Cultivator.     Write  today. 

Tk»  Akraa  Cdttrator 

I)«it.34 

Akraa.  Oy* 


A  FARMER'S  Garden 


Mllili     iiiUMIHIil.l.ilItll.ll«t.lllllMIIU(i         iMliiMHIIH.Mil 

Helps  his  wife  to  plan  k«r  table  in  busy  times.  Sav";  ""'It 
«ad  worry,  saves  buyiDg  so  much  meat,  gives  bertcr  s.i  iv- 
faction  to  the  help.  A  good  gardes  will  be  almost  impossi- 
ble in  youf  busy  life  without  proper  tooU.  They  co!>t  linle 
and  save  much  hard  work. 

•will  sow,  cultivate,  Hdge.  furrow,  etc.,  better  than  V'^i  C'" 
with  old'lashioned  tools  and  ten  tiroes  quicker.  A  «  ;>"i' 
boy  or  girl  can  do  it.  Can  pUnt  closer  and  work  xhc.(  ^..dJ 
-"  tools  while  the  horses  rest.  38  conit.initioM 
from  which  to  choose  at  $2.50  to  $li.  One 
combined  tool  will  do  all  of  the  work. 
Ask  your  Klealer  to  show  thrm  and 
write  ut  for  booklet.  "Gaidramij 
With   Modem  TooU"  Tnt. 

BATEMAN 
M'F'6  CO 
B«x   n 

6renloch,N<J- 


Cheap 
Copper  Sulphate 

can  no  longtr  6«  had  bat  growera  of  Potato-'. 
Grapea  and  Veffttahlet  who  have  used  Sulf<Hi.l<' 
for  the  paat  6  or  6  years  say  that  they  prefer  if 
to  Bordeaux  mixture  aa  i  t  i a  cheaper  and  ea.si'r 
to  use  and  equally  efTective.  1  gallon  ni»l>"* 
200  gallons  of  Spray.    Write  today  for  bookl.  t 

B.  G.  Pratt  Company 

D«pt.  R 
so  Charcli  St.  New  York 


Frost-Proof  Cabbage  Plants 

STOUT   AND   STOCKY 

Grown  In  Piedmont,  North  Carolina.  Yea'^-'  •' 
growing  cftbhage  taiiKht  ra*-  to  now  sped  to  Pr^-y  ' 
Hhooting  to  seed.  Heads  two  weeks  *«rller  t'"" 
plants  from  warmer  southern  8tflt»'8.  •^'f'"  •\,  ,,i 
■ev.  iMTfCf  CharleBton, Wakefield.  HnccefBitm;!  " 
per  1000;  4000  to  .WOO.  75c  per  1000  F.  O.  B..  «"■" 
Point.  N.  (*.    8*10  by  parcel  po«t.  flOO. 

MOFFITT  FARM.  HIGH  POIXT.  W.  C. 


STRAWBERRY    PLANTS 

Wet   Johaaoii**    Plant*   and  Kr"^'.""!'*!,;  ,«„.». 

strawberries.     We  guarantee  our  plants  *'"^^"  'Ivnt, 
and  to  please  you,  or  your  nionev  "■efundefl_ 
today  for  our  11>16  catalog.     It's  free.  ^Y'Zl,^  n4. 
to  you.  K.  W.  J«kaa«M  A  Bro^««Uafc«ry.  ^« 

POTATOES^WiiUSTED  ^ 

in  car  loads  or  small  lots  Active  demand  «»BO?'?  .', ,  ,g 
-Also  Apples.  Onions.  Hay.  Poultry,  etc^  .;  rro- 
for  market  prices  and  terms.  «IBB»  ^7;,  ,-**. 
S»|.»S  W.  rr*mi  lit.,  milnJelylil**  B>td      ♦* 

Sfrawbtiry  Plsnts  iw<K**Dcsrriptivec»t«iogfr<« 

BASIL  rERBV,  «eor»et«w«,  ••»• 


HORTICULTURAL 


Edited  by  C.  A.  McCUE 


The  King  David  Apple 

The  King  David  apple  is  one  of  the 
newer  varieties  which  has  been  much 
advertised  and  talked  about.  Whether 
it  is  going  to  prove  a  success  commer- 
cially in  Pennsylvania,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  not  prepared  to  say  for 
the  reason  that  its  experts  have  not  had 
sufficient  time  to  observe  it.  However, 
it  is  worth  growing  in"  the  home  orchard. 

The  King  David  is  supposed  to  be  a 
cross  between  the  Jonathan  and  Arkan- 
sas Black,  and  has  proved  superior  to 
either  parent  in  many  characteristics. 
The  tree  is  hardy  and  productive  and  is 
up  to  the  average  in  vigor  and  health. 
It  is  a  better  colored  apple  than  the 
Jonathan,  which  makes  King  David  one 
of  the  handsomest  grown.  Its  deep, 
solid  red  color,  uniform  size  and  rotund 
shape  are  three  qualities  making  for  per- 
fection from  the  jpsthetic  point  of  view. 

The  fruit  hangs  on  well,  deepening  in 
lolor  the  longer  it  hangs,  but  to  keep 
well  it  should  be  picked  as  soon  as  well 
o^verspread  with  color,  and  before  the 
seeds  are  well  ripened.  If  overripe  when 
picked  it  has  a  tendency  to  rot  at  the 
core  in  storage. 

The  flesh  is  distinctly  yellow,  firm, 
(lisp,  moderately  tender,  juicy,  brisk 
sub-acid,  spicy  and  aromatic,  and  in 
quality  good  and  very  good.  Its  season 
i.-  from  November  to  February.  Alto- 
gether it  is  one  of  the  most  promising 
of  the  newer  apples. 


then  press  the  bark  of  the  cut  back  In 
place  and  tie  with  a  soft  cord.  If  the 
bud  shows  green  and  plump  after  about 
ten  days  it  has  taken.  If  not,  it  will 
dry  out  and  shrivel  up.  If  alive  cut  the 
string  and  leave  it  alone  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  when  you  cut  off  the 
stock  just  above  the  bud.  thus  forcing 
all  the  strength  of  the  root  system  into 
one  bud.  Budding  may  be  done  in  June 
with  the  result  that  the  bud  will  grow 
the  same  season.  If  old  trees  are  to  be 
reworked,  cut  the  main  limljs  back,  in 
the  spring,  to  a  length  of  about  18  inches 
from  the  main  trunk.  This  forces  out  a 
new  top  and  this  wood  may  be  used  to 
bud  upon  the  following  August.  For 
methods  of  budding  see  "The  Nursery 
Book"    by    Bailey. 


Queries  Answered 

«w.""  •?.?"*',  **''?'f'r-  8-  E-  ^'-  Kentuc-ky, 
w  it.<:  Lmiosfd  find  a  piece  of  apple  twig. 
Ij.ase  tell  me  what  ails  my  trees.  The  tree 
tin.s  t\ylu  was  taken  from  is  covered  with  this 
s.  ale  from  the  Rround  up.  Three  are  dead 
and  others  are  attetted.  \\'^at  Is  the  remedy?" 

The  twig  whith  you  sent  in  was  com- 
l)letely  entrusted  with  San  Jose  scale. 
If  all  your  trees  are  thus  badly  infested 
I  wo-ild  advise  you  to  spray  them  before 
the  buds  swell,  with  concentrated  llme- 
Hilphur.  using  1  gallon  to  7  gallons  of 
water.  Or  if  you  can  secure  any  misci- 
''It'  oil.  sometimes  called  soluble  oil.  in 
.voiir  neighborhood,  use  that  at  rate  of 
1  ^'allon  to  10  gallons  of  water.  If  you 
^-nnot  secure  either  miscible  oil  or  lime- 
sulphur,  make  a  mixture  of  15  pounds 

0  stone  lime.  15  pounds  of  sulphur; 
siaite  in  a  few  gallons  of  water,  make 
"•'  to  .,0  gallons  with  water  and  boil  for 
o''e  hour.  A  hog  scalding  kettle  will  do 
Z  '"        ""^  receptacle.      If  the  twigs 

Lih"'  '"   "''^  ^  '^''  «^°»P»«  of  the 
von  "'  •^""''  '''^^  I  ^<>»»d  advise 

:V:,,Z'''''  ^'  ^-'^  ''  yon  ^o,e  to 

••>  iirufiius  a'  annlP«°V"'"*'  •**  propagated 
>■''  ftHl  son,;'  J,np'^«'  pears,  etc.?  i  hilve 
D'^-r  tri.-d  budding  ^ii"^  success,  but  have 
t'">'  that  I  can  --.J^*^**  •«  ^^^  »'♦'»»  lltera- 
p.:,,li;-  ^^^    «et    on    propagating    the 

a^  the  T'l^  *'  '"^^^"^  ^^^'^  the 

1  r  ^PPJe  or  pear,    it 


A  Spray  Program  for  Fruit 

(Concluded  from  page  166) 

No.  2,  curculio  spray.  Spray  with  a 
3-4-50  Bordeaux  and  2  pounds  of  arsenate 
of  lead  paste  or  1  pound  of  arsenate  of 
lead  powder,  just  as  soon  as  the  "shucks" 
begin  to  split. 

No.  3,  first  rot  spray.  About  May 
15th  to  20th  spray  with  3-4-50  Bordeaux. 

No.  4,  second  rot  spray.  Use  Bor- 
deaux as  in  No.  3.  Apply  about  one 
month  before  fruit  ripens. 


same 

It  is  „         ^     '-  can  be  done  but 

VH  V  safe  r     ''''"'^  "^^^^od  and   not  a 

"■on  formT  ^"'''°^  ''  '"^^  "»««*  '^m. 
»"e8  ar!         ""^^^^'^^  the  peach.  The 

A  .«ust  th  "'"^""^  ^"^**«*^  »^  J«»y  or 

'•^-^  Plant  d'Th.''/"  '^^  ^'''  ""^^ 
^^'  fhe  stf  ,n  f  "^^^  *^®  Stripped- 

^"•ni   the   e       *  ^'^t*^ce  of  six  Inches 

^""«  the  L-rn  r^'  ^"^«  ^'^  secured 
t''^  vari.tv  ^^  ^"""^  ""^  t*»®  ««^on  of 
J">^t  und.r  ♦h?K^^''-     ^"*   t*^«  »>"d«   off 

"'  *"^h  wi.ie   u    1      ""^^^  ^on%  by   ^  to 

'^  'T  ^m   i '\i*''*"S  a  tud  on  It.    Make 

^"''^^^  from  th      '*°''^    ^'""^^^    *»»out   3 

|*°°«^  »n  the  ont^  ^'*""^'  ^ork  the  bark 

bark  with  tho  .^"^  ^^^^  ^ou  can  slip  the 

^•^e  I  ud  on  It  Into  the  cut. 


OB.U»ES. 

No.  1,  the  first  pre-blosscm  spray. 
Spray  with  a  3-4-50  Bordeaux  mixture 
when  the  new  shoots  are  about  10  inches 
long.  This  spray  is  to  prevent  black 
rot  infection. 

No.  2,  second  pre-blossom  spray.  Spray 
with  3-4-50  Bordeaux  mixture,  adding 
3  to  5  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  paste 
or  half  as  much  arsenate  of  lead  pow- 
der to  every  50  gallons  of  Bordeaux. 
Apply  just  before  blossoming.  This 
spray  is  for  black  rot  and  rose  bugs. 

No.  3,  the  rose  bug  spray.  Use  3-4-50 
Bordeaux  and  arsenate  of  lead  as  in  No. 
2.  Better  results  are  usually  obtained 
b>  adding  from  1  to  2  gallons  of  cheap 
molasses  to  each  50  gallons  of  the  spray. 
Apply  as  quickly  as  possible  after  blos- 
soming. 

No.  4.  the  black  rot  spray.  Use  a 
3-4-50  Bordeaux  two  weeks  after  apply- 
ing No.  3. 

If  further  sprayings  are  necessary, 
use  Bordeaux  2-3-50  at  two  or  three  week 
intervals  until  the  fruit  is  half  grown. 
Late  sprayings  with  Bordeaux  will  stain 
the  fruit.  If  very  late  sprayings  are 
needed  to  control  rot  or  mildew,  use  1 
pound  of  acetate  of  copper  to  So  gallons 
of  water. 

The  leaf  hopper  is  becoming  a  serious 
pest  in  many  vineyards.  As  soon  as  they 
appear  spray  with  1  gallon  of  40  per 
cent,  sulphate  of  nicotine  to  1200  gal- 
lons of  water.  To  do  good  work  the 
spray  must  hit  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves  where  the  hoppers  feed.  The  hop- 
pers usually  appear  first  upon  the  under 
side  of  the  lower  leaves.  Look  for  them 
about  the  middle  of  June  to  first  of  July. 


Statistics  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  show  78  per 
cent,  of  the  farmers  of  the  state  using 
commercial  fertilizers.  This  is  a  10  per 
cent,  decrease  over  a  year  ago  and  is 
probably  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  fer- 
tilizers, lack  of  potash,  home  mixing  and 
an  increased  use  of  lime. 


When  a  bit  of  sunshine  hits  ye. 

After  passing  of  a  clotid. 
«hen  a  fit  of  laughter  gits  ve 

An*  yer  snine  Is  feelln^  proud, 
Don  t  ferglt  to  up  and  fling  It 

At  a  soul  that's  feelln'  blue. 
For  the  minit  that  ye  sllnf  It 

It'u  a  boomerang  to  .Ton. 

— Capt    Jack   Crawford. 


xavui 


si^y.  V . 


:i^ 


C'K^^ 


Partial  interior  View  of  One  of  the  Hundreds  of  Biar  Storatro  Warehous-H  m  wlu.h  the  Cboiceat 
Burley  Leaf  i»  Anted  m  Woo.1  Three  to  Five  Yeaw  for  Tuxedo  lobaccu.     fha    ^""'"** 
Larice  Central  Inset  bhows  a  UoKshead  Opencti. 

All  Smoking  Tobaccos  Are  Aged 


Have  to  be  to  make 
them  smokable.  Tobacco 
in  its  natural  state 'is  raw 
and  harsh.  Ageing  makes 
it  mellower,  milder. 

The  leaf  for  some  to- 
baccos is  aged  for  only 
one  or  two  years.     That 


for  Tuxedo  is  aged  in 
wooden  hogsheads  for 
three  to  five  years  —  until 
it  is  as  nearly  perfect  as 
nature  can  make  it. 

Nlost  manufacturers 
simply  age  the  leaf  and 
let  it  go  at  that.     But— 


Tuxedo  Is  More  Than  Aged 


After  nature  has  done  all  it 
can  to  mellow  the  leaf,  then 
the  originai  "Tuxedo  Process" 
is  applied. 

This  famous  process  — a 
doctor's  discovery  —  takes 
out  all  the  bite  left  by 
nature.  Prevents  irritation 
of  mouth  and  throat.  Makes 
Tuxedo  the  mildest,  most 
comfortable  smoke  possible  to 


produce.  Enables  men  to 
enjoy  a  pipe  who  formerly 
could   not  do  so. 

The  "Tuxedo  Process"  has 
many  imitators.  Millions  of 
dollars  have  been  spent  tr>  injj 
to  invent  a  **just  as  good" 
process.  But  it  still  remains 
the  great  original  method  for 
making  tobacco  absolutely 
biteless  and  non-irritating. 


^Tu^xedo 

^^The  Perfect  Tobacco  fot  Pipo  and  dgOKUt 

Get  a  tin  of  Tuxedo.  Try  it  for  a  week.  Note 
how  sweet  and  fragrant  it  is  and  hovr  mild  !  You 
can  smoke  it  all  day  and  have  a  sound  tongue  and  a 
I  perfectly  comfortable  throat  at  the  end.  Aweek'strial 
I      It  bound  to  make  you  a  permanentsmoker  of  Tuxedo. 

I  YOU  CAN  BUY  TUXEDO  EVERYWHERE 


CoavcaMBt,  rlauiacwrap.  C  FumotufTtfn  lis.  wi>b  f\i  1  A 
»cd,  MoutBrc- proof  ^oack  «IC  kUtriac.carvMKofitpocket  lUC 
In  Tin  Humidon,  40c  and  80*  In  Clou  Humidori,  50e  and  90c 
THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


Make  Better  Profits  on  Potatoes 


Days  wasted  mean  a  higher  cost  per  bushel 
to  you.  Whether  you  dig  or  pay  others,  the 
Hamburg  Potato  Digger  will  save  consider- 
able Ume — and  time  is  money.  The  Hamburg 
does  its  work  belter  than  it  can  be  done  by 
hand,  too.  It  turns  out  all  the  potatoes  and 
withoBt  bruising  them.    IVorka  in  any  soil. 


Reduce  your  labor  cost — and  have  more 
time  for  other  work.  Some  farmers  spend 
$200.  for  a  Dotato digger — theHamburg  costs 
but  a  small  fractba  of  this  price.  Will  pay /or 
itself  on  a  fair  crop,  in  one  season's  work. 

Lasts  a  lifetime— It's  well  made  through, 
out.  light  in  weight,  easily  handled,  nothing  to 
get  oat  of  order.  Built  high—will  not  clog 
in  weeds  or  dry  or  green  vines. 


oL 


ull-  "^^^^^ 


In  (act  it  is  built  on  the  same  high 
plane  as  HAMBURG   PLOWS— 

famous  for  their  durabilily.  light  running 

and  all-round  good  work. 

Dig  potatuea  economically  and  make 
more  profits.  Wriu  for  citjloij  B 
ana  complete  intormation. 
We  II  include  facta  about  Ham. 
bur?  Plows,  and  Parts  fof 
Repair  wjrk.   IV'nU  now. 

Hamburg  Plow  Works 
Hamburg,  Pa. 

(4) 


60  STYLES,  from  small   Hand   Sprayers  to 
Duut.     PKfcb  Iwoh  on  SprayinK  and  64-pac6 


Cataloe 

■ana  I 


S«n    postal  totlar . 

•  namnca.  aipi.42  uu^u. 


Free  Catalog 


In  colors  explaioa 
how  you  can  save 

money  on   Farm    Truck    or    Roai 

WaKons.  atao  ataa^or  wood  wheels  to  fit 

any  runni  nff 

gear.  Send  for 

It  today. 

ElwMeVkMlCt.^ 

44ti»«i.,»iia«|ja 


CLOVER  SEED    ^'}^\''^'^^rm\nMion     Q  ^mr  17  E* 'T  R«lld.  War. 

^U.Tu2'Z^     ^^-"^•"  Pr.,.a".rrr,.,^7rr  *•"*••     SWEET  Kr^.TroTT,?, 


u 


-^_    _,.  ,_ ,•.-■•  ■  ; "  '^>nf»'nt  than  alfalfa 

CLOVER       ^  nrl<-^  Hod  information 


Ritkkir.  «e.4  <  •..••t  l«M.ralaM<ft.ar. 
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Tomatoes  a  Good  Main 
Crop 

(Concluded  from  page  167) 

hold  more  soil  and  present  an  even  sur- 
face on  the  bench  or  in  the  cold  frame. 
Every  time  plants  are  transplanted  they 
get  a  little  nitrate  of  soda — about  a  tea- 
spoonful  to  a  gallon  of  water — to  push 
them  along.  I  prefer  the  bands  because 
they  are  cheaper  and  better  than  pots; 
neither  does  one  need  to  pull  the  bot- 
toms off  when  they  are  set  out  in  the 
open.  I  use  several  thicknesses  of  news- 
papers to  lay  on  the  bench  or  in  the 
hotbed  that  has  practically  spent  itself, 
to  form  the  bottoms  for  all  the  paper 
bands  planted.  The  main  thi»g  is  to 
keep  the  plants  growing,  not  spindly, 
but  stocky,  and  the  repeated  transplant- 
ings  (three  or  more)  add  to  this.  When- 
ever we  have  a  pleasant  day  the  bed  is 
aired,  and  if  the  weather  peimits  a 
cheesecloth  cover  instead  of  the  glass,  is 
put  on,  so  as  to  harden  the  plants  off. 
Later  lots,  instead  oi  being  transferred 
Into  paper  bands,  go  into  hotl)eds  par- 
tially spent,  and  from  there  directly  to 
the  cold  frame.  As  open  land  protectors 
there  are  several  devices  on  the  market. 

Diametrically  opposed  to  real  early  to- 
matoes are  late  tomatoes.  They  also 
often  bring  exceptional  profits.  For 
them  plants  are  set  out  here,  northern 
New  York,  early  in  July.  These  plants 
give  me  the  large,  desirable  fruits  that 
bring  the  creamy  prices,  against  the 
small  stuff  grown  late  by  earlier-set 
plants. 

As  to  No.  3.  To  produce  the  best  we 
must  use  the  best  seed,  and  employ  the 
very  best  methods.  That  is  clear.  The 
best  means  not  only  largest,  smoothest, 
most  solid  fruit,  but  the  most  profitable 
vines  in  general,  plants  that  are  blight- 
proof  and  able  to  stick  it  out  all  summer 
to  bear  and  ripen  their  fruit.  The  best 
seed  that  we  can  buy  from  reliable 
houses  is  just  good  enough.  We  cannot 
afford  to  be  satisfied  with  anything  but 
the  best  seed.  If  we,  after  that,  wish 
to  improve  on  it,  we  should  go  through 
our  field  and  keep  the  best  fruit  from 
the  strongest  bearing  laterals  of  the  best 
plants,  if  su(  h  fruit  is  solid,  smooth  and 
large,  and  use  tha^  for  the  future  seed 
selection.  If  this  is  done  year  after 
year  we  shall  soon  have  a  strain  of  our 
own  that  will  be  suierlor  for  our  par- 
ticular soil  and  location. 

Another  step  to  advance  is  hybridiz- 
ing. I  had  a  few  plants  on*e  that  were 
first  generation  hybrids  and  which 'had 
been  crossed  for  large,  smooth  fruit, 
small  seed  cavities,  solidity  and  abun- 
dance from  Ponderosa.  Trut  kers'  Favor- 
ite and  Bonny  Dest.  Thoy  made  a  good 
yield  and  splendid  fruit.  I  am  stire  our 
experiment  stations  could  find  this  .an 
exceptional  (hance  to  aid  the  gardeners 
and  farmers.  The  individual  is.  as  a 
rule,  too  busy  to  be  able  to  devote  much 
attention  to  It. 

As  to  the  'liest  varieties  to  use.  opin- 
ions differ  somewhat.  For  early  mar- 
kets nothing  excels  Burpee's  June  Pink, 
an  Earllana  variety.  Bonny  Best  is  an- 
other good  one.  closely  rivalling  the 
Early  June  in  earliness.  Of  course, 
there  are  ^Iso  the  Earllanas.  our  old 
Btandbys.  and  Chalk's  Early  Jewel.  The 
trouble  with  Earlitina  and  June  Pink  is 
the  large  percentage  of  Imperfect  fruit, 
and  for  this  reason  I  do  not  use  them, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  are 
highly  profitable  varieties  to  have,  and 
prolific  bearers.  I  hate  to  cull  after  a 
basket  is  picked  in  the  field.  Earlier 
than  the  Earllana,  and  smoother,  is 
Bonny  Best.  It  is  but  rarely  that  I  find 
cull  fruit  on  them.  Another  new  tomato 
that  is  making  a  name  for  itself  Is  the 
John  Baer.  It  produces  solid  shipping 
tomatoes    within    thirty    days    and    one 


plant  has  had  as  high  as  83  fruits;  they 
ripen  evenly  up  to  the  stem  and  have  a 
bright  red  glistening  color.  The  flavor 
is  mild,  but  compares  well  with  later 
varieties.  None  of  the  real  early  toma- 
toes come  up  to  the  quality  of  the  win- 
ter varieties,  nor  are  they  as  solid. 
Bonny  Best  is,  if  anything,  the  best  of 
all  second  early  sorts;  in  fact,  good 
enough  to  use  through  the  entire  season. 
For  the  main  crop,  and  especially  for 
those  who  want  a  big,  solid,  smooth 
tomato,  I  use  Truckers'  Favorite.  The 
drawback  with  me  is  blighting  at  times, 
and  while  this  can  be  prevented  or  re- 
duced through  spraying,  I  have  decided 
to  use  Isbell's  Colossal  hereafter,  es- 
pecially, also,  as  Truckers'  Favorite  is 
purple  pink  and  my  folks  prefer  the 
deep  scarlet  red.  Educating  the  people 
is  all  right,  but  not  if  it  has  to  be  done 
at  the  expense  of  the  market  gardener's 
time  ajid  pocketbook.  Pink  tomatoes 
are  as  good,  or  better,  than  red  or  purple 
ones,  but  if  the  folks  do  not  like  the 
color  it  is  foolish  to  grow  them. 

Generally  speaking,  all  the  Earllanas 
are  early  and  late  liberal  producers,  but 
they  all  lack  that  smoothness  of  the 
fruit  so  much  desired.  I  aim  to  get 
smooth,  even  sized  iarge  fruit  first,  then 
red  color,  solidity,  few  seeds  and  taste. 
It  would  be  the  other  way  first,  but 
people  will  buy  for  looks.  Bonny  Best, 
Chalk's  Early  Jewel  and  Stone  are  good 
enough  for  any  market,  and  if  one  adds 
to  such  the  Ponderosa,  Paragon  and  Per- 
fection, size,  smoothness  and  quality  are 
gained  to  satisfy  any  demand. 

As  to  No.  4.  I  l)elieve  in  getting  all 
the  profits,  hence  1  am  an  enthusiastic 
retail  seller.  Direct  from  the  garden  to 
the  kitchen,  or,  as  I  often  say  when  I 
first  introduce  myself  to  new  customers, 
I  have  "tomatoes  with  the  night's  dew 
still  damp  on  them."  The  first  toma- 
toes are,  as  stated  before,  sold  l)y  weight. 
I  have  a  scale  with  me  on  the  wagon, 
and  weigh  them  in  grape  baskets,  which 
allows  a  clean,  neat  delivery.  As  the 
season  advances  and  prices  drop.  I 
pack  them  in  peck  and  14-quart  baskets. 
I  always  first  pack  a  layer  of  rather 
hard  and  a  little  unripe  tomatoes,  then 
riper  ones  with  more  color,  and  finally 
top  off  with  the  dead  ripe  ones  on  top. 
In  this  way  the  consumer  gets  a  basket 
that  will  prove  good  for  days  to  come.^ 
As  I  always  make  it  a  point  to  explain 
why  I  have  packed  them  thus,  the  buy- 
ers appreciate  it.  Should  there  be  a1 
customer  who  wants  a  basket  of  all 
dead  ripe  tomatoes  it  is  quickly  ar- 
ranged. As  I  always  unpack  my  basket, 
or  take  another  basket  for  mine,  I  save 
considerable  basket  expense.  Although 
I  sell  from  1800  to  2500  baskets  every 
year,  it  is  rarely  that  I  need  to  buy 
more  than  ten  dozen  of  them  to  give  me 
a  start. 

In  picking  tomatoes  I  always  pick  the 
ones  just  showing  nice  color.  To  wait 
until  they  are  dead  ripe  means  a  loss. 
They  are  apt  to  crack  and  thus  prove 
unsaleable;  and  again,  they  may  prove 
too  soft  for  hauling.  Another  point  is, 
every  tomato  that  is  about  ripe,  if  re- 
moved, releases  the  plant  to  that  ex- 
tent, to  exert  its  energy  to  the  ripening 
and  growing  of  the  other  fruits.  If 
there  is  at  any  time  indication  of  show- 
era  coming,  I  look  ahead  and  pick  them 
only  half  ripe  and  allow  them  to  ripen 
in  the  barn.  In  that  way  I  always  have 
enough  tomatoes  on  hand  to  supply  my 
customers,  even  if  rains  keep  us  out  of 
the  lot.  I  pick  only  good,  saleable  to- 
matoes. All  the  seconds,  all  the  cracks, 
misshaped  and  small  ones  are  gathered 
separately  and  offered  at  about  half 
regular  prices,  for  making  catsup. 
Thrifty  housewives  will  gladly  take 
them  in  bushel  lots  at  80  cents. 
I  am  unable  to  say  what  profit  a  man 


should  realize  from  an  acre  of  tomatoes 
properly  taken  care  of.  I  know  this, 
that  I  have  sold,  from  one  little  patch 
just  a  trifie  over  one-twelfth  of  an  acre, 
$94.60  worth  of  tomatoes;  that  would 
mean  about  $1100  per  acre.  Last  sum- 
mer I  was  rather  busy  and  neglected  my 
later  accounts,  but  from  the  two  and 
one-half  acres  set  out  to  early,  second 
early  and  late  varieties  I  am  sure  I  sold 
over  $1900  worth,  and  that  did  not  in- 
clude the  many  bushels  that  we  used 
at  home.  I  think  it  would  be  no  trick 
for  a  trucker  with  a  good  private  trade 
to  make  $800  or  better  per  acre,  net, 
from  his  tomatoes.  Ponderosa  grown  on 
two  square  rods  of  ground  has  given  a 
return  within  a  few  cents  of  $50.  This 
means  $4000  per  acre,  and  shows  what 
may  be  made  with  tomatoes  under  ex- 
pert care  and  scientific  feeding.  If  one 
should  use  the  best  seed  selected  for  a 
particular  location  and  soil  through  a 
selection  or  hybridizing,  I  am  sure  this 
record  can  be  excelled.  Twelv^to  four- 
teen hundred  bushels  of  saleable  fruit 
have  been  taken  from  an  acre  of  field 
grown  tomatoes.  What  channels  do 
such  results  open  to  one  who  cares  to 
devote  his  all   to  still   better  crops? 

Now    to    the    last    point    under    con- 
sideration, that  of  canning  the  surplus. 
The  better  a  market  is  for  tomatoes,  the 
more  it  is  apt  to  be  glutted  during  the 
height  of  the  season.     W^hen  the  early 
tomatoes  are  disposed  of  and  the  second 
early  just  past  their  prime  picking,  the 
general  run  of  so-called  first  farm  toma- 
toes come  in  and  depress  prices,  because 
they  are  in  excess  of  the  demand.     This 
is   the    time    when    the    thrifty   trucker 
gets  his  canner  going.     In  so  doing  he 
not  only  supports  the  markets  to  rally 
for    better   prices,    but    he   adds   to    his 
farm  reserve  store  of  products  for  win- 
ter selling.     While  it   is  true  that  the 
summer  canning  of  tomatoes  is  only  a 
fraction  of  what  generally  follows  later 
in  the  year,  it  should  by  no  means  be 
neglected.       I  started  with  just  a  com- 
mon   wash   boiler   with   a  false   bottom 
and  used  ordinary  Mason  jars,  but  found 
that    a    larger    device    would    be    more 
profitable.    This  I  found  in  a  home  can- 
ner outfit,   one   of  which   should   be  on 
every  farm,  as  the  waste  of  fresh  vege- 
tables alone  would  make  up  its  cost  in 
one  year.     It   is  really  surprising  how 
many    home-canned    vegetables    can    be 
^Id  at   prices   no  higher  than   for  the 
same   quantity   and   quality   usually   of- 
fered in  the  stores,  and  thus  sold  they 
give  us  three  profits  of  middle  man  to 
that  of  the  grower.     Try  it  and  see,  is 
my  earnest  advice  to  all  who  cannot  find 
a  market  for  all  they  produce. 

I  prefer  the  jars,  because  they  give 
the  article  that  home-made  look  which 
store  goods  lack.  I  believe  they  sell  so 
well  on  that  account.  The  man  with  a 
home  canning  outfit  is,  to  a  large  extent, 
independent  of  the  fluctuation  of  the 
market.  I  am  sure  community  canning 
and  community  selling  of  canned  prod- 
ucts will  aid  greatly  to  establish  the 
equilibrium  of  the  general  market  and 
assure  a  fair,  steady  income  to  all. 

In  closing,  let  me  suggest  that  we  all 
should  more  or  less  depend  on  one  main 
crop,  and  study  this  main  crop  to  bring 
it  to  perfection,  to  the  betterment  of  our 
own  lives.  Mine  is  tomatoes?  What  is 
yours? 

(EDITORIAL  XOTE.—As  to  early 
varieties  of  tomatoes.  I  have  found  the 
Langdon  strain  of  Eorliana  the  earliest 
and  smoothest.  The  advantage  of  the 
Rnrliana  is  that  it  throws  its  whole  crop 
at  once  while  the  price  is  high.  Bonny 
Best  is  close  behind  it  and  John  Baer  is 
two  weeks  later  and  is  so  identical  with 
ChaWs  Jewel  tJiat  I  can  see  no  room 
for  it.. 

I  find  the  earth^'n  ftmcer  pots  better 
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and  cheaper  than  the  paper  dirt  fto,.,/, 
The  bands  take  too  much  time  ani 
bother  to  handle.  I  can  get  four-i>nh 
pots  for  less,  than  a  cent  each,  and  th'ij 
last  indefinitely,  xchile  the  pap,r  ,3 
thrown  aicay  after  one  season's  use.  umi 
in  the  long  run  becomes  more  tvsrly 
than  pots. 

Eight  tons  of  hard-wood  osh>  m  j,pf 
acre  would  mean  800  pounds  or  moi'  of 
potash.  5600  pounds  of  lime  and  .320 
pounds  of  phosptioric  acid,  a  irhoUy 
needless  amount,  apacially  on  ..„,„jy 
soil,  as  that  much  lime  might  for  <i  time 
do  more  harm  than  good. 

I  spread  my  manure  in  the  fall  <i,i<i  /.f 
it  lie  until  spring  anH  then  use  fin,  ;,,„„. 
meal  at  the  rate  of  1000  pounds  i»  r  «,,>' 
after  turning  under  the  rotted  iiKuiur,^. 

Doicn  here  we  would  consider  80  ctnts 
a  bushel  a  very  fine  price  for  th>  mnui 
crop  of  tomatoes.  Last  year  our  f/roic- 
ers  sold  for  $7.50  to  $8  per  ton  to  th- 
canners.—W.  F.  Massey.  Maryhmtl.) 


How  many  bushels  of  corn  nuist  yon 
raise  on  your  land  in  order  to  pa.v  six 
per  cent,  on  the  money  you  have  ii!vr>t- 
ed?  Experts  have  answered  thi.<  quPi:. 
tlon  as -follows:  A  yield  of  36  bush*  Is  to 
an  acre  on  $50  land;  42  bushels  per  a^  re 
on  $100  ground;  54  bushels  per  a(  r('<on 
$200  ground;  60  bt'.shels  per  a.  re  ..;> 
$250  ground,  and  72  bushels  per  acr.  ..n 
land  valued  at  $3  75  per  acre. 
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our    sales 
office  near- 
est you  for 
prices  and 
terms  on  fertil- 
izers adapted  to 
your  soil  and  croiw. 

Sand  for  Boohlmt—Frm« 

The  American  Agricultural 

Chemical  Co. 

N«w  York.  Bakiaor*.  PlriUdcl- 

pkia,  Baffalo,  Ciadmiati,        J^ 
ClcTcUnd,  Detrmt.  -^^^ 

BMtoa,  etc. 


HIGH  GRADE 

FERTILIZERS 

FOR  ALL  CROPS 

Special  Formulas  for  Each  Crop 

48  years  of  practical  experience  devoted 
to  the  development  of  the  best  formuia? 
for  different  crops.      Write  today. 

I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SON  CO. 

Established   1868  PHILADELPHIA 

Ai^cttts  ivanted  in  unoccupieti  territory. 


WHITE  MARSH 

PULVERIZED 

IMESTON 


HIGHEST  QUALITY 

Is  Not  Caustic— Cannot  Bum 

IMMEDIATELY     AVAILABLE 

Tlie  best  and  most  et-onoiulfal  lorin  "' 
Lime  to  iifle. 

Full  Informatiou  as  to  tbi^  m<«t  ei-on<>ii.< 
cal  way  to  purchase. 

E.  J.  LAVING  A  CO. 
475  Bullitt  BIdf.  Philadelphia 


FOR 

QUICK 

SOLUBILITY 

AVAILABILITY 

WARNER'S 


(PORE  CEBM  lOUtW  ITDIiinD  UMO 

ON  ACID  SOILS 

Charles    Warner    Company 


Soils  &  Field  Crops 

Conducted  By  A.  E.  GRANTHAM 


The  Use  of  Manure 

How  to  get  the  best  returns  from  the 
use  of  stable  manure  is  not  a  new  prob- 
lem.   However,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
in  many  cases  the  farm  manure  might 
be  applied  to  better  advantage,  particu- 
larly in  certain  rotations.       Where  the 
rotation    consists    of    com,    wheat    and 
grass,  the  general  practice  has  been  to 
ai)|)ly  the  manure  to  the  old  sod  before 
it  is  turned  for  corn.     Thus  the  fresh 
Dianure  is  turned  to  tjie  bottom  of  the 
furrow.      The  more  soluble  portions  of 
the  manure  are  thus  placed  below  the 
surface  so  far  that  the  corn  plants  while 
small  do  not  reach  the  plant  food  readily. 
In    humid     regions,    especially    in    the 
spring,   the  soluble  portion  of  the   ma- 
nure tends  to  be  carried   down  by  the 
action  of  the  rain.    For  this  reason  some 
favor  tlie  method  of  applying  the  ma- 
nure to  the  grass  land  which  is  to  be 
mowed  that  year.     The  clover  and  tim- 
othy mi-\ture  following  the  wheat  crop  is 
toi>-dressed  about  this  season.     The  re- 
sults have   been    very   gratifying.     The 
manure  greatly   stimulates   the   growth 
01    the  grass — in   many   cases   doubling 
the  yield— and  a  dense  sod  is  formed. 
The  next  season  this  sod  is  turned  for 
corn.     Much  of  the  coarser  manure  is 
still  undecomposed  and  when  turned  un- 
der furnishes  plant  food  during  the  sum- 
uier  for  the  corn  crop.     If  the  land  is 
kept  in  grass  two  years  some  prefer  to 
top-dress  the  field  the  second  year.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  practicable  if  the  sod  is 
poor.    The  best  returns  In  grass  through 
top-dressing  will  come  when  the  sod  is 
iiniiorni.    Experiments  have  shown  that 
tnaiiure  u.sod  in  this  way  will   give  as 
good  results  for  corn  as  If  applied  to  the 
*orn    (rop    directly.      The    gain    comes 
througli  the  greatly  Increased  yield  of 
hay.     The  principle  is   sound,    for   the 
lea.^on  that  sods  are  necessary  to  keep 
the  land  in  a  high  state  of  fertility.    The 
iHttor  the  sod   when   it   is  turned,   the 
greater    the    improvement    in    the   soil. 
If  you  have  never  applied  manure  ac- 
cording to   this   plan,   try   it   and  note 
re.siilts. 


Buying  Lime 

SiiKo  thp  ground  limestone  (unburn- 
^d '  is  he.  oming  more  generally  used  each 
>^ar  It  is  ^.g,,  tQ  remember  that  the 
P'"  •'«  paid  lor  such  material  should  not 
•*^  '"ore  than  half  that  of  burned  or 
"><"-ucd  lime.  It  takes  two  tons  of 
*^"""ul  limestone  to  give  the  same  re- 
"'" ^  "'  «^veetening  the  soil  that  is  pro- 

liie.      ^^'  °"^  ***°   °^  burned   or  quick- 

"••      Ihis  is  not  an  argument  against 

«"  ""i  iMuestone.  but  merely  to  call  at- 

""m  to  the  fact  that  It  is  less  concen- 
;  ;  'Y»'an  burned  lime,  hence  the  price 
•  1  should  be  much  less.  Also  there  is 
an  addlnonal  freight  charge,  to  say  noth- 
^^  S  Of  the  extra  hauling  in  the  case  of 
^^^  jronnd  limestone.  The  limestone  is 
be  'M.,T\''  ^^"<*'e^.  »8  not  caustic,  may 

--nlZ  .K^''"'"'   '•^«">^«-        These    are 

•ini'ston       n"^''^"^*^^  °'  "«*"S  ground 

ence  in     ■       "^  ^^^^  '°  ni'nd  the  differ- 

^oneentraUon  and  in  the  prices. 


Queries  Answered 


villi..         ''»n    inif.k'n,>,^l*    t'     I^.^nnsylvanla. 


•>•»>       w..^    .     •».      1.      j„      Pennsylvania, 


WilminatoB.  D«l. 


PkilM^elphia.  P* 


''«^o<'ai  after  H£^!K'''t  ^^  ^^^'^  «  trop  of 
Burkuh  *''"°»''y  has  l)een   removed?" 

^a.vs  troT^  """*  rxititxxrB  In  60  to  70 
'''  ^ownTu^t?!""^-  '^^'•^'^'•e  It  may 
'<>'•«  frost     T  «°0"«»»  to  mature  be- 

'*''•'  fiii^  hof»      *  '®^°  buckwheat  gener- 

'^^^  averalM*"*"  '**®  ^"^^  «.eeding8. 
'^^   time   of   sowing   in   New 


York  and  Pennsylvania  is  July,  al- 
though it  may  be  sown  as  late  as  the 
first  of  August  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  state.  It  would  be  possible  to  fol- 
low timothy  with  buckwheat  the  same 
year  in  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia,  yet 
the  labor  of  fitting  a  timothy  sod  for 
seeding  to  buckwheat  would  probably  be 
out  of  proportion  to  value  of  the  crop. 

Rape  for  Pantare — F.  C.  S..  New  York, 
writes:  "Will  ymi  pU'a.se  Instruct  m.-  as  t<>  the 
lorreet  method  of  preparing  the  ground  for 
sowing  rai  >  fi.r  pasiureV  I  have  an  acre 
and  a  half    ^f  day   laud  to  sow  this  si)iinif.- 

Plow  and  fit  the  ground  as  you  would 
for  corn.  If  the  land  is  poor  it  vould 
be   well   to  apply  a  liberal   dressing  of 


well-rotted  manure  just  after  the  land 
is  plowed.  Disk  the  manure  in  and 
finish  with  a  leveling  harrow.  Sow  the 
rape  at  the  rate  of  4  pounds  of  seed  per 
acre.  Then  harrow  in  lightly.  It  Is 
well  to  add  a  little  clover  seed  at  the 
same  seeding — about  3  pounds  per  acre. 


liiiliroviiiHr  Soil.  —  II.  K.  M..  .Mi,  iilnan, 
writes:  -l  would  like  a  little  InfMi mat i..ii  ,..»- 
<ernlii);  a  field  whirh  w.-  are  living  to  liriiijr 
up  to  the  stand.-ird  of  the  r»'st  '..f  tli.'  lariu 
It  Is  a  long  8  a.ie  liel.l,  tluuii«li  the  center 
of  one  side  of  which  is  a  swanii»  :  ilie  r»'St 
of  the  held  i.s  .soiu»'\\  hat  sandv.  sonu>  ,,f  it 
finite  llRht.  We  are  gointf  to  drain  tlie  swamp 
this  winter.  What  would  you  advi.>.'  to  ki-.iw 
in  the  swamp  tliis  summer.'  I  intend  to  put 
one  acre  lu  .strawhcrrhs  and  the  n-st  In 
potatoes.  Would  potatoes  jjrow  licit'  tlie  tiist 
.vear  after  draining.  ..r  .  oul.l  I  put  in  some 
other    crop    and    get    l>etter    results  v      Also 


can  .voii  tell  m**  wii.Miier  or  n<>t  we  have  au 
experim.ui  station,  and  where  I  «ouid  send 
some    samples    of    iiOil    to    ho    tested  V 

Newly  drained  laud  usually  gives  bet- 
ter returns  in  i  orii  tliuu  any  other  crop. 
It  takes  a  year  or  so  tor  such  .soil  to  get 
back  into  a  noiuial  <  ondition,  owing  to 
the  exces.s  of  organic  matter  and  nitro- 
gen.     The    «orn    crop    will    probably    be 
the  one  to  use  for  two  or  three  years. 
You    have   a    state   agricultural    experi- 
ment station   located    .t   Lansing.   .Mich. 
Send  a  sample  of  your  soil  to  the   De- 
partment of  Soils.  .Michigan  Agricultural 
College.    Lansing.      If  your  soil   is  acid 
it  will  be  well  to  apply  lime,  pariit  ularly 
if  you    intend    to   grow   ilover. 


John  Daere  Corn  Planter 
The  Accurate  '^Natural  Drop"  Planter 

ACCURATE— becu..  It  has  th*  "Natural-Selec- 
«A  tion"  drop — an  improventMnt  over  all  other 
methods. 

Kernels  do  not  have  to  be  tipped  on  edfe  to  enter 
the  cell*.  Surface  of  hopper  bottom  and  openings 
to  seed  cell*  are  oblique,  or  sloping.  The  kernels 
naturally  move  toward  and  fill  th*  cells. 

A  full— variable  drop  planter.  Plants  two,  three 
or  four  kernels  as  desired— all  you  do  to  change  num« 
ber  in  th*  hill  is  to  mov*  foot  l*v*r. 

Drilling  diatances  varied,  and  change  from  hilling 
to  drilling  or  back  to  hilling  made  just  as  eatily. 

All  com  plates  for  this  planter  have  16  eel  Is.  There- 
fore, the  same  drilling  distances  are  obtained  with  one 
plate  as  can  be  secured  on  other  planters  that  require 
8.  12  and  IS  cell  plates. 

Th*  gears  are  always  in  mesh  and  can  be  shifted  at 
any  time  (even  when  in  operation)  to  change  drop  or 
drilling  distances. 

Investigate  the  John  Deer*  tip-over  hoppers,  quick 
detachable  furrow  openers,  underhung  reel  and  disc 
nuurker  without  rop*. 

Writ*  for  fr**  booklet.  "More  and  Better  Corn." 


John  Deere  Disc  Harrow 

The  Flexible  Spring  Pressure  Disc 

MODEL  B— the  only  disc  that  cuts  at  even  depth 
its  entire  width.  It  has  a  patented  spring 
pressure  lever.  With  this  lever,  pressure  can  b* 
regulated  at  inner  ends  of  gangs  to  cut  out  dead 
furrows  or  disc  ridg*s  without  burying   the  harrow. 

The  Model"B"does  not  crotvd  toward  the  bottom  on 
hillsides  or  in  overlapping.  The  gan«s  are  indepen- 
dent of  each  other  and  can  be  given  the  proper  angle 
to  work  right  under  such  conditions. 

Write  for  fre*  booklet.  "Bigger  Crop,  from  Better 
Seed  Beds." 


-  •    ^    '   -■  X      ."it  ■'Ok.-  ••    w/  ' 


John  Deere  Syracuse  Plows 

The  Plows  with  Perfect  Fitting  ParU 

C  YRACUSE  shares  fit  perfectly— extra  shares  go  on 
*J  easily.  A  smooth  joint  isformed  between  share  and 
moldboard  and  shar*  draws  up  snugly  to  its  place. 

Remember  that  Syracus*  east  shares  are  chilled 
throughout  their  entire  cutting  edg*  and  point. 
The  under  side  of  point  and  cutting  *dg*  is  also 
chilled— of  vital  importance  In  preserving  the  proper 
pitch  and  extending  th*  period  of  usefulness. 

Two  bolts  in  the  share  instead  of  on*  and  there  is 
•  rib  on  back  of  share  that  strengthens  shar*  and 
standard.  Lug  holds  moldboard  and  share  closely 
together. 

In  addition  John  Deer*  Sjrracus*  Plows  ar*  built 
with  long  handles,  which  produce  steady  running 
qualities  and  mak*  th*  plow  handl*  *asily. 

Write  us  for  free  literature  on  th*  1361  series — 
chilled  plows,  left  hand,  that  work  well  in  sandy  and 
gravelly  soils  as  well  as  in  loam,  turn  sod  perfectly 
and  have  sufficient  curvature  to  pulverize  in  stubble 
land. 

Also  the  1878  series,  a  complete  line  of  right  and 
left  hand  cast  beam  chilled  plows;  the  501  series, 
sloping  landside  chilled  plows  and  the  16  series  hillside 
plows,  light  weight  and  clean  turning. 


John  Deere  Two- Way  Plow 
Steel  Frame- Patent  Auto  Foot  Frame-Shift 

IIIGHLY  practical  and  convenient  for  working  soil 
-J      ■"'"**"•**"■«*=*'«>"  on  »^«l'««<ie»  or  elsewhere.  Also 
adapted  for  plowing  irregular  shaped  pieces  of  land 
or  any  other  kind  of  plowing. 

Auto  foot  frame  shift  works  with  «reat  exactness, 
flight  foot  pressure  swings  frame  and  moves  work- 
ing plow  the  degree  required.     Patented. 

Automatic  hors*  lift-no  work  for  operator.  Each 
plow  independent  of  other- each  has  own  depth 
regulating  lever  and  lifting  device. 

Writ*  for   booklet. 


John  Deere  Spreader 

The  Spreader  with  the  Beater  on  the  Axle 

QNLY  hip  high  to  the  top.     Wheels   out    of  war 
V^'  when    loading.      Mounting    the    beater    on     th* 


ax!e 


(2; 

13) 


is  patented.     Write  for  Spreader  booklet. 
Three  exclusive  John  Deere  Spreeder  f-atures: 
Beater    on    th*    axle— nothing    else    like   it. 
Revolving  Rake— load  moving  back  to  beater 
revolves  the  rake.     Draft  actually  less.    Even 
spread  certain— no  bunching. 

Ball  Bearing  Eccentric  Apron  Drive  requires 
no  attention.  Performs  wonders  in  the 
working  of  th*  sprsader. 


John  Deere  Dealers  Everywhere 
noOK  rttR^ila'  ''*"?  '»«PlemenU  and  How  to  U.e  Them 

B'^e''nt7i^57.Ltf  t^o'a'5i:*/tTn7:.i^^-i*^,-  ;k'1,:;***^"a'  '  ^r**'.*** "-. «'  '"«  '-p'- 

implements.  Worth  dollars.  De^riblir-^HUI...*;  ^  »»£;«=»•«=•>  •"cyclopedia  of  f ,rm 
and  Chilled  Walking  and  RWiniMowT^IwIL  PiLw.  r 'i';  ^i"'^*  L*"^  ^'^^^  tTactor,;  Steel 
Tooth  Harrows,  Lister  Plows  a'dCuItiSt^rri'.o^M'*"'  W?/  ^*»«»»*  -nd  Spike 
Farm  and  MounUin  Wagons;  TlamlneCe^..  M.  "V"'*'*;  Alfalfa  and  Beet  fSols; 
•bl.  Grain  EI*vator.,  Co?n  ShelUM,  Ff.rL^.j.J!  S»""u^'*'*2*''"'  L"V***  <="»»  *"<*  P<»'t- 
Dump  Sulky  and  Side  Deli^^  Raii-T     fey  P^^sSs    tVftr  H**^ '^^  Mowers.  Self. 

S**d^,  Grain  Binders;  Com  Binders,  Ca«>irn7E,!r?«j:*-n.^*?±L''  ^'"P  '^'"»  •"«« 

John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois 
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Always  on  Trial 

If  at  any  time  you  feel  that  your  American 
Beauty  Buccy  is  not  elrinc  you  the  service 
you  have  a  rlsht  to  expect,  you  can  return 
the  bugcy  to  us  and  we  will  Hcnd  you  your 
money  together  with  any  freight  charges 
you  paid. 

It  takes  the  highest  quality  of  material  and 
workmanship  to  stand  a  trial  offer  like  this. 
There  are  no  l>etter  buggies  made  today  than 
American  Beauty  Buggies,  and  by  shipping 
from  a  warehouse  near  you  we  are  able  to 
lay  down  at  your  station  a  genuine  American 
Beauty  Buggy  at  a  price  that  means  a  very 
large  saving. 

$26.95  and  Up 

In  our  catalog  we  show  buggies  as  low  as 
fiii.US,  ttlso  a  full  line  of  road  carts,  surreys, 
?«pring  wagons  and  pony  vehicles  at  money 
saving  prices.  Send  today  for  our  vehicle 
-|      proposltloD  Xu.  66P90 


2!?  siwismwi 


ROIL 


FREE 

SMMPI 
AND 

orcularI 


MAKES 

YOU  FORGET 

ROOFING  COSTS 

AND 

You  can't  affordX  CARES 
^to  buy   roofine  without  first 
Ainvesfluating    Radio  Roofing. 
'*    Radio aavea  you  monev  in  two  ways 
-  on  the  first  <to*t—thfn  on  repairs— 
doesn't  have  to  be  patched  like-wood 
or  meUI  roofing.  Faced  with  slate— 
B  and  wears  for  vsars.  Splendid 
irotection.  Saf:  Durable  .Tinted 


—    ».«»..   .^,v.,..^.  a- 0«.vv    will  oiuce 

wears  and  wears  for  wtart.  Splendid 

"reprotection.  Sa/«.7>ura6;e. Tinted 

ith    pleasing,    permanent    colors 


fire 


Makes  buildinffs  more  attractive.  A 
deeidcdiy  better  rooflns  •»  •  lower 
cost.    Investigate.  > 

Write  House  Most  Convenient 


"Witk  Tk«  Uy  Br«4  b  Tk«i 

Husky,  viKorous,  farm-trown  birds,  bred 
from  many  generations  of  pedigreed  layers 


EGGS- 


:H1CKS — STOCK 


of  superior  quality  at  moderate  prices.  Bred 
for  business— sure  profit-payers.  Official 
Laying  Competition  records  prove  iti 

We  produce  on  our  own  plant  every  bird 
and  egg  we  sell  so  can  guarantee  satisfaction 
,to  each  customer. 

FKEK  CATAIXM}  will  let  you  right 
OD  Lccborai.     WrIU  ior  It  today  I 


SPRECHEI^BRICML 


;  BROWN  FENCE 
i  BARGAIN   BOOK 
AND    SAMPLE 


,  Over  25.000,000   rods  BrowiT, 
Fence  already  sold  to  400.000 
farmers.      Factory  Hrices,  I 
FreJRht Prepaid.  ISO  alylva, 
tSo  par  r«d  up.     Gatefl  and 
Steel  Posts,  too!    Write   postal. 
THC    VltOWN    riNCC    A  WIM    CO. 
•53 
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Cheap  as  Wood 


We  manufac- 
ture  L  •  w  ■ 
and  Wmrwt  Feace.    Sell  4ir«cf.  shipping  to 
usert  only  at  ■§•■«! acfurera*  prices. 
WBITB  roR  >ri:e  catalos 
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Edited  by  F.  V.  L.  TURNER 

All  letters,  inqulrlcH  and  requeHta  lu  reference  to  poultry,  should  be  addresaed  to  tbe  Poultry  Editor  of  The 
Practical  Farmer,  Pblladelphia,  Pa. 


Practical  Poultry  Talks 


Bringing  Up  Young  Chicks 

Those  of  the  youngsters  which  have 
reached  the  safe  age,  complete  feather- 
ing, will  cause  less  trouble  for  the  same 
number  than  those  that  were  handled 
from  shell  to  this  age. 

The  Leghorns,  or  more  strictly  speak- 
ing,  any  of  the  Mediterranean  varieties, 
will  feather  out  in  about  six  to  eight 
weeks;  the  American  varieties  take 
longer — eight  to  ten  weeks,  and  are  usu- 
ally well  up  in  size  at  this  time.  Ordi- 
narily the  matter  of  shelter  and  feed 
are  the  two  essentials  necessary  to  the 
rearing  of  the  greater  number  of  young- 
sters. Rain  storms  play  havoc  with  the 
little  fellows  when  on  wide  range.  With- 
out sufficient  oil  capacity  to  render  them 
more  or  less  waterproof,  utterly  unpos- 
sessed of  rainy-day  experiences  mental- 
ly, no  sense  of  protection  and  without 
the  guiding  care  of  a  mother  hen,  deaths 
from  heavy  downpours  are  quite  com- 
mon on  farms  and  with  large  colony 
housed  flocks.  Short  range  means  more 
than  shelter — that  is,  if  the  chicks  can 
be  rounded  up  at  the  break  of  a  storm 
in  a  short  time,  the  matter  of  shelter 
is  of  little  moment,  to  the  extent  that 
the  sleeping  quarters  will  be  sufficient. 

Young  chicks  are  helpless  when  water 
soaked,  are  extremely  weak  and  help- 
less, will  fall,  stretch  out  and  die  if 
left  through  a  heavy  rainfall  for  three 
or  four  minutes. 

If  life  is  present  when  found,  a  warm 
place,  and  some  absorbent  material  to 
lay  them  on  is  available,  nearly  all  of 
those  affected  can  be  restored  and  will 
live. 

Where  youngsters  are  placed  In  colony 
houses,  square  corners  should  be  avoid- 
ed. One-inch  mesh  poultry  netting,  a 
foot  high,  tacked  in  a  part  circle  In  the 
corners,  tacked  to  the  floor,  at  side  and 
back  of  the  houses,  will  prevent  crowd- 
ing on  chilly  nights  and  save  heavy 
losses  from  trampling  and  smothering. 
Of  course,  drafts  must  not  be  permitted. 
This  square  corner  arrangement  should 
not  occur  in  any  brooder,  hover,  colony 
house  or  temporary  shelter  where  young 
stock  is  housed — any  chick,  from  two 
to  twelve  weeks  of  age,  will  crowd  itito 
corners  if  It  is  not  warm  enough.  It 
will  be  found  that  where  deaths  occur 
from  crowding  the  larger  chicks  are  usu- 
ally killed,  simply  because  these  bigger 
fellows  force  themselves  into  the  warm- 
est corner  and  the  smaller  fellows  pile 
on  top.  The  netting  serves  two  pur- 
poses, prevents  crowding  in  a  small 
space  and  gives  air  to  those  forced  to 
the  rear  of  the  houses. 

Feeding  has  already  been  pf-escribed. 
in  previous  issues,  for  the  growing 
stock  and  need  not  again  be  repeated. 

When  placing  the  youngsters  in  win- 
ter quarters  it  will  bo  well  to  remember 
that  the  change  from  free  range  to  con- 
finement must  be  more  or  lees  gradual — 
that  is.  do  not  attempt  to  put  them  In 
the  laying  houses  from  free  range  in  one 
night.  Put  the  females  in  the  laying 
houses  tonight,  let  them  remain  in  the 
laying  house  yard  tomorrow,  the  same 
sleeping  quarters  the  next  night,  and 
then  give  them  fr9e  range  again  late  in 
the  afternoon.  Increase  the  length  of 
time  on  free  range  each  time,  but  make 
It  every  other  day.  then  every  third  day 
until  the  middle  of  N<  <^ember,  when  by 


it% 


natural  processes,  confinement  will  take 
place  through  egg  laying,  provided  the 
youngsters  were  hatched  at  the  right 
time,  have  been  brought  along  properly 
and  are  so  bred  as  to  mature  evenly. 

Males  should  be  removed  when  unmis- 
takable signs — comb,  feathers,  carriage 
and  other  developments — are  apparent; 
free  range  can  be  allowed  those  not  in- 
tended for  market. 
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The  Practical  Sized  Flock  of  Poultry 

MRS.    v.    D.    WADE. 

Nearly  five  years  ago  we  said  good-bye 
to  our  respective  positions  and  planted 
ourselves  on  a  neglected  slate-stone 
farm,  our  main  object  being  to  grow  and 
sell  fruit.  The  poultry  business  goes 
well  with  fruit  and  we  became  very 
much  interested  in  it — so  much  so  that 
in  five  seasons  our  flock  grew  to  500  S. 
C.  W.  Leghorns  and  100  S.  C,  R.  I.  Reds. 

We  started  in  the  poultry  business 
with  20  miscellaneous  hens.  We  pur- 
chased the  Leghorn  and  Red  eggs  from 
bred-to-lay  flocks,  using  the  hens  for  set- 
ting and  brooding  purposes.  We  had 
many  ups  and  downs,  having  experience 
with  colds,  gapes,  roup  and  white  diar- 
rhoea. However,  we  enjoyed  the  busi- 
ness, stayed  right  by  it  and  easily  net- 
ted an  average  of  one  dollar  per  hen.  But 
fruit  growing  Is  our  money  making  crop. 
We  found  that  600  chicks,  properly  taken 
care  of,  take  lots  of  time.  We  were 
neglecting  some  of  the  work  in  fruit  cul- 
ture. Labor  Is  high,  and  also  very 
scarce.  We  are  limited  In  amount  of 
work,  to  be  done  properly,  on  account  of 
such  conditions.  Also  we  bought  nearly 
half  our  feed;  had  a  rough  road  to  pull 
it  over  and  up  hill  In  the  bargain. 
Naturally,  we  found  out  that  the  size  of 
our  flock  was  Impractical,  so  last  fall 
we  reduced  It  to  150  Leghorns  and  75 
Reds.  We  sold  our  pullets  at  an  aver- 
age of  30  cents  per  pound. 

We  keep  the  Reds  for  autumn  and 
winter  eggs  and  the  Leghorns  for  win- 
ter, spring  and  summer  eggs — giving  us 
eggs  throughout  the  year.  We  keep  50 
2-year-old  hens,  or  the  breeding  flock, 
separately,  feeding  them  enough  merely 
to  keep  them  in  good  condition.  It  pays 
tO'  do  this.  It  means  stronger  chicks, 
higher  per  cent,  hatch,  minimum  loss, 
minimum  time  in  caring  for  them,  and 
maximum  profit. 

The  winter  layers  are  kept  In  a  roomy 
house,  the  scratching  shed  of  which  Is 
20x30  feet.  From  a  nearby  spring  flow- 
ing water  is  piped  to  the  house.  Wheat 
in  the  morning,  and  oats  at  10  o'clock, 
are  scattered  In  a  wheat  straw  litter. 
Broken  corn  Is  fed  at  night;  8  quarts  of 
grain  are  fed  to  the  100  hens  per  day. 
A  dry  mash,  the  Cornell  ration,  is  kept 
before  them  all  the  time.  In  a  self-feed- 
ing hopper.  Also  they  have  plenty  of 
grit,  oyster  shell  and  mangel  beets,  and 
some  cabbage  for  green  feed. 

We  use  Incubators,  a  100-egg  and  a 
504-egg,  and  brooders.  In  brooding,  our 
best  success  comes  from  100-chIck  size 
brooders.  We  make  two  hatches  of 
chicks,  the  first  in  March  and  the  sec- 
ond in  April.  The  chicks  are  raised 
from  information  gleaned  from  The 
Practical  Fanner.  Feed  sand  and  tepid 
water  the  first  24  hours.  Give  sour  milk 
for  first  three  weeks,  and  tepid  water 
once  a  day.  Feed  mash  moistened  until 
crumbly  with  sour  milk,  all  that  will  be 
eaten  In  three  minutes,  five  times  dally 
for  the  first  five  days;  then  enough  tq, 


Last  fall  I  personally  escorted 
two  trainloads  o{  Eastern 
larmerfl  on  a  special  rail  and 
auto  trip,  inspecting  first  Land 
Kunareas o{  Cali^omiaa farms 
and  orckardfl. 

WLat  tkey  ea-wr  and  wliat 
they  said  kas  been  pfit  into  a 
book  —  mostly  pictures. 

You  "will  enfoy  reading  tkis 
book,  "wkick  is  "w^ritten  ky  real 
farmers  for  farmers. 

It's  free  —  "write  for  a  copy. 

The  Santa  Fe  ha«  no  land  to  sell.  Iti 
miMion  i«  to  help  populate  the  dis* 
tricta  alontf  its  lines  with  thrifty 
farmer*  who  ^ro\(r  things. 

That's  ^M^hy  'we  want  you. 

That's  why  we  help  California 
advertise  herself. 

California  has  no  winter.  Cattle  and 
chickens  can  forage  outdoors  every 
month.  The  man  in  overalls  can 
work  outdoors  every  day.  in  com' 
fort.  You  and  your  family  \^'ill 
live  longer  there  than  back  East,  and 
make  more  money,  too. 

Ltt  m»  kelp  you  plan  your  trip. 
Reduced  excuriion  (area  thi*  Sprint 
•nd  Summer  on  the  Santa  Fe.  Afid 
••k  lor  the  book. 

C.  L.Staoratt*,  Otn.  Col,  Agtnt 

A.T.AS.F.Rv. 
tt4S  RaUwau  Exchangt,  ChicciO 


Ride  a  RANaEjS 

Meyel«aDdlnMwy«aliav«tli«bwt.    Bay* 

■McbiiMyoa  easBr***  bafor*  ■ceaptiaf^ 

OnJVnWO  nm  oa  approval  •no.*' 

tfoya*  trial.  NO  BXMNSK  to  yoa  tf.afUr 

trial  TOO  do  not  wish  to  k««p  ft. 

LOW  PACTOnV  COST,  I 
BMita  and  valoaa  never  htfi 

WRITB  TODAY   for  oar  ttxa  eauua^ 

■howins  oar  eoinplsia  Ivm  «(  !•»  bieyclcs^ 

Tlr««,  mudrlea  and  parts,  and  learn  our 

wondorftil  new  ottr*  and  terms. 

DO  NOT  BUY  a  bicycle,  tirea  or  sundrtee.  <irit:l 

you  write  and  learn  wbat  we  win  do  for  y<»i     K 


iKeepic  . 
BT,  sreat  bnpro*^ 
'  ^ifiir*  •guoZteo. 
r  oar  h\a  eatau$ 


poetal  card  brlnaseverytbUic— «rltA  it  now. 

MMD  cvcu  eo^  Mn;K-«i>cNicA6a 


Single    Comb    White    Legfiorns 

Baby  chicks.  flO.OO  per  100.  Hatching  eKKS.feToo  per  ic*^. 

Imperial  Pekin  Ducks 

Baby  ducks.fle.OO  per  100.  Hatching  eifgs.  flO  (tO  per  i<«. 
Writ*  for  circular.     Cheaterbrook  i^riu,  Berwyn,  Pa. 

CHICICS8*ol5c^ 

^^*  *1  V^rVj*^  Rocka.  Legh..rD.. 
Money  back  for  d«ad  ones  as  far  as  Colcra. 
do.  Texan,  and  Maine.        PamphlPt  T\**. 

CN.Uuvcr.  McAlisicrvilicPa.,  Box  17 


$$$$  IB  Pigemst  |J[i£"rt? 

Market  or  Bree<ling  Purpoites.  Make  | 
Wg  profits  with  otir  Jumbo  Plge<ins. 
We  teach  you.      Large,    free,  lllus- 
—    tratPd.  Instructive  circiilani. 
Providence  Squab  Co.,  Dept.  C.  Providence.  !<•  ■• 
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GRETOER  S  FWE  CATALOGUE 

of  pure  bred  poultry :  70bree<»«  lUudtraUKj  »d<1  ••• 
KrItxHi.  many  in  color.  Perfect  poultry  giiid<— 
all  f»<-Vi.  Low  prireeon  rtoek  and  ti»lf  hinf  «rc» 
Inrubatort  and  brooder*.  33  years  in  »w»ii>«»* 
You  ne<>d  thl»  book.  Send  lOr  for  lt--today. 
B.  H.  GRBIDBB.  Bom  M.  «••••.  r* 
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AMERICAN  POULTRY  JOURNAL 

Tell*  everytbiafl  about  the  fa*cinat- 
Ingand  profitable  poultry  ioduttry. 
Iitued  monthly;  lOeenta.  We  want 
you  to  know  how  (ood  it  is  and  will 
•end  it  6  moatha  lor  3Se.  Order  now.  ^^^^^ 
A.r.«.lM»4«t6.0earbora.Chlrac«.IU.  "^^^^ 

Rl*   P»    l*e«hA»«  C«*M    'rom  healthy,  free  ranire 
*C*Dr.  LtgHOIH  cggt  Mock.  15.  ti.oo:  Mv  %-^-'' 

100.  H.OO.   A.  R.  D^al,  Fr^aier*  Bo«toM»,W.V»' 

White  HollMd  TTke;i:^y  „A;i.'5'„""g^ 

ttilver  M»ple  Fmraa,  Moatli  Wew  Berli«.X-j[^ 

SIBERIAN  HARE:;?ref^n^< 

animal.    Send  25  cento  for  booklet  and   price  list- 
lilk«rl«B  H«r«  €•.,  namlltaa,  €•■•*•• 


O    I     •  U^-^^    High  grade  Rufus  Red.  PTto« 

DelCian    nareS    mMonable.    nonoer  piK^o^a. 
e  pair  16.      E.  nOE.I.EV,  VWEtAHD,  ».  *• 


The  Practical  Farmer 
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last  6  minutes  four  times  daily  for  an- 
other five  days.  Then  all  that  can  be 
eaten  in  10  minutes  three  times  daily 
for  30  days.  The  following  is  our 
ma.sh:  Corn  meal,  48  ozs.;  middlings, 
31'  ozs.;  hulled  oats,  ground,  21  ozs.; 
Mack  pepper,  Vi  oz.;  oyster  shell  meal, 
1...  oz.;  Epsom  salts,  1  oz.;  bone  meal, 
1  oz.  Chick  size  scratch  feed  must  be 
used  the  first  six  weeks;  after  that, 
ioarse  scratch  feed.  Feed  in  litter. 
Chick  grit  should  be  kept  in  litter. 
Ciops  of  chicks  should  be  well  filled  at 
night;  if  not,  increase  feed.  Green  feed 
is  necessary,  such  as  lettuce,  cabbage,  or 
any  growing  grasses. 

After  the  30th  day  use  the  following 
growing  mash:  Bran,  10  lbs.;  middlings, 
0  lbs.:  corn  meal,  6  lbs.;  ground  oats, 
5  lbs.:  beef  scrap,  4  lbs.;  bone  meal,  1  lb. 
Al.>^o  the  following  grain  mixture:  White 
oai.s.  5  lbs.;  cracked  corn,  7  lbs.;  whole 
wheat.  3  lbs. 

Kill  weaklings  at  once.  Keep  every- 
thing clean.  Keep  sufficient  little  hop- 
pers to  allow  all  chicks  to  eat  at  once. 

Broilers  are  fed  separately  and  rushed. 
Sell  them  at  market  price  when  weigh- 
ing li/i  to  2  lbs.  We  sell  our  old  flock 
down  to  100  in  May,  when  the  price  is 
highest.  Later  on  we  make  another 
«  uJling,  leaving  nothing  of  the  old  flock 
for  winter  except  the  50  in  the  breeding 
house.  The  flock  of  175  for  eggs  are 
F»ullets.   with  a   few   exceptions. 

Pullets  are  put  in  the  winter  house  the 
first  of  September,  and  put  on  regular 
laying-ration.  Until  the  egg-laying  habit 
is  formed  we  stimulate  them  sparingly 
with  cooked  liver  and  bone  meal.  Plenty 
01  a  balanced  feed  is  necessary  to  get 
fggs.  The  house  is  sprayed  frequently 
with  lime-sulphur  and  carbolic  acid,  and 
whitewashed  once  a  year. 

To    summarize    cur    experience,    we 
argue,  first,  one  must  love  the  poultry 
A^ork  to  sii.  reed.    Second,  one  may  suc- 
ceed and  make  good  money  in  poultry 
on  a  large  srale.  but  poultry  must  be  the 
mam  line  and  other  things  side  lines, 
niird.  the  .size  of  the  flock  depends  on 
location  and  other  work.     For  instance, 
ue  have   plenty   of   flowing   water   and 
natural  drainage,  making  the  flock  self- 
^vatering  and  healthy;  on  the  other  hand 
our  road  to  market  is  rough;  near  mar- 
ket is  small,  and  the  feed  we  need  above 
^^hat  we  raise  la  expensive  to  haul  in 
^^en  after  paying  a  high  price  for  it. 

imL  If     ^'"^  ^"^    ^^^^'•^^^y    of  labor 
negt    «'"''  :'"'  ^'^  ^"°°°^  ^^^'''^^  ^« 

LZl    "'   ''^"''''^-      P'^^^y    «f    help 
-ould  make  the  truth  different.    Fourth 

vour  J^^-    T  °^  "^^'^   consistent  with 
our  main  line.    Practice  scientific  meth- 

ciu;;e  ZT"'''  °^"^^  "^  «"^»^  ^  to  re- 
^-"  tha  "coimtJ.        '"'  °''  *°'"'"^  P^"* 


would  seem  that  if  you  are  keeping  poul- 
try for  eggs  the  more  eggs  you  can  pro- 
duce, of  the  right  color,  the  more  nearly 
you  would  arrive  at  a  solution  of  your 
problem.  Market  poultry  has  its  place 
on  the  farm  and  the  kind  that  brings 
the  best  price  is  undoubtedly  the  better 
to  raise. 


Weak  Germs — E.  J.,  New  York    wrltP«5  • 

•I  am  not  satl.sfled  with  the  number  of  ,1  ,k4 

I    KPt    out    of    our    220-ejfK    Inciibati.i-     w     ,  h 

runs    steady.      Nearly    half    the    tucs    <l      ,,,,r 

hatch,   although  there  are  ehl"kei  .sTn    ,  p'h  d 

so    I    cannot    understand    why    the   <on<liti"ns 
are   right   for  .some  eggs  aud  uot   for  others.'- 

Purely  a  case  of  weak  germs.  Try 
other  eggs  from  matings  of  yearling 
hens  and  young  males.  Your  eggs  ap- 
pear to  be  from  a  mixed  flock  of  hens 
and  pullets,  or  pullets  alone,  one  portion 
of  which  is  younger  than  the  other.  If 
all  other  conditions  are  right  the  above 
is  the  explanation. 

Oat  Meal  I  Gapea. — Mrs    E.  P     Kentiickv 

Krf-r'7\"    "'if."l!    "f    oat    iuial    ,rnd"S 
Hake    for    baby    chicks.      Is    oat    im-al    slmolv 

fi^'^ll'}  "^^''-  ""•'  ^^■*'«t  IH  oat  flakeV     I.s  Miere 

for^  giSfsr"""  '"^    "  '"•'  ''*'*''*  "•"  '•  J'«-t'ventlvJ 

Oat    meal    is    made    from    the    hulled 
oats;   oat. flake  is  rolled  oats.     There  is 
nothing  that  can  be  mixed  with  feed  that 
will  prevent  gapes.    Gapes  are  parasitic 
worms  peculiar  to  the  earthworm,  and 
can   be   eliminated    by   liming  the   soil. 
Lime,  ground  or  air-slaked,  freely  sprin- 
kled in  the  chicken   runs   will   kill  the 
gape  and  angle  worms.     Two  or  three 
applications  should  be  sufficient.     It  is 
better  to  turn  the  lirae  under  and  then 
lime    again.      If    the    chicks    are    kept 
penned    up   in   wet   w.ather   to   prevent 
them  eating  earthworms,  which  come  to 
the  surface  then,  much  trouble  will  be 
prevented. 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


Hill  Colony  Brooder  $30 
Magic  Brooder    .     .     15 


it  you  own  a  i>oor  brooder  it  is  your  loss.  When 
buying  a  brooder  select  one  thai  will  hold  the  fire 
^oiitiruiousiy,  maintain  an  even  teniiK-iature  and 
not  leak  gas.      Chicks  will  not  thri\e  with  gas. 

Buy  a  brooder  with  a  perfect  grate— one  that 
\M  11  clean  all   the  dead  ashes  out   without  poking 
the  hre  from  the  top.    The  Hill  Colony  and  Magic 
u/  .....    ,.  ^''*»®«*"  "a^e  no  equal  tor  uualitx  and  ethcienrv 

nor^o  ^r'""  '■'  ''^•11>  .  ^^i''  cheerfully  refund  the  money  after  30  days  tria     tthev  Jo 
not  do  all  we  claim.      Write*today  for  circulars  describing  same.  ^ 

UNITED  BROODER  CO..  42  Bellevue  Avenue.  TRENTON,  N.  J. 
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HILLPOT  QUALITY  CHICKS 

THAT  ARE  PURE  BRED,  BETTER  HATCHED 
and  From  200-EGG  STRAIN  FLOCKS 

,        .  lOO  .•«»  2.% 

l-eKhorBM  «|2  f«  ^SOR 

Hed.  aad    Rorku       «15       t».30       f4.0(> 


I   ponltlvely   guarantee   pure-l.rpd   stock 

and   «afe   arrival   of  i  hl<>k.s 

ILLUSTRATED  C ATA  LOO   FREE 

W.  F.  HILLPOT 

BOX    ♦       FnK.XCHTOWN.    S.   J 
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Baby  Chicks 
and  Eggs 

S.  V.  White  Ij^hornK  VoiinK 
and  B  a  r  r  o  D  Htraius.  Kine 
stork  and  (rreat  laytrs:  none 
better.  Krk-..  fj.ii,  i.S;  |.5.  lou. 
fliicks.  $2  dozen,  |12,  lOO;  dellv- 
_^^_^  ery  Kuarantoed. 

J.  S.  HAUPT*FARM.    EASTON.   PA. 
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i?^  ^e  Are  Asked 


:««'«.   wiiti"."':.  ""»'••. -K.    M.    E..   rennsyl 

r;','^»I-aroun.i    nni^*'    '''.°*'   <>'  hens  are   beVt 
M.a^\,'-*'*fhornsP^'jn«^-;^;',V         Do    the    nmaller 

i'a.,v.  '■  ^^^^^^yWs&Vlur,vvrirr 

Piirpo.es     r »!        '"  ^^^^  '<*'*  «"  a'-o^nd 

^Vyanuotte"  p'  J"^"  '*'"'*'^-  ^^e  Reds. 
^»>   '^o  lar^P  ^""^    ^'^^^'•^   *^«   n^^ 

^antape  of  nf",^^^'  ^"^  ^'^^^  ^^^  ^d- 
^^«in.  the  ^Z  ,  *''*''''"  *"<1  ^e'Kht- 
*°  Pri'o  in  Hi«  ^  °^^^^  »  difference 
^^»'orn  and    ?r*  '^""''°«-    ^Iso,  the 

"^''^  and  wh^t  '  ^^  "^  ^^"y  '«y 
^Jsadvanta^A  V  ^^^'  ^^^  *»ave  the 
>l«ht  weight     uruT"*  "^'^^^  color  and 

*  *»»  demand  In  others.    It 


w  rues .  Mow  mu<h  grain  will  a  iiivlnir 
'aSs^^' how  KJai"'  *"^°^T^  ,^"''"«  fhe  y^/.?f 
she';.ons7meTn",^  ,Pe"a"r'    "'    ""''    '""'^'^    «"' 

A  layer  will  eat  about  4  ounces  of 
food  per  day.  in  cracked  or  whole  grain 
and  dry  mash  combined.  She  will  vary 
the  amount  of  grains  or  mash  as  she 
feels  disposed.  Some  hens  have  been 
known  to  eat  so  little  mash  that  it  was 
scarcely  noticeable,  but  these  are  usually 
poor  layers.  A  good  feeder  lays  best.  Is 
a  safe  rule;  watch  for  the  non-edlers 
and  eat  them,  or  sell  them  to  market. 

-,.Ek«»    for    Hatehinv Mrs     R     v     p 

Virginia    writes  :  -Where  can   I  get     he  i^enu' 

ne    Rhode    Island    Red    eggs,    and    on    what 

IV^^L    \  "'**/*  ^""^  "^"-a'd  to  send  off  fSf 

It  is  Invariably  the  rule  that  pur- 
chasers of  hatching  eggs  are  guaran- 
teed safe  delivery.  The  package  is  usu- 
ally opened  In  the  presence  of  the  ex- 
press  agent  and  broken  eggs  certified  to 
by  him.  Then  a  claim  is  made  for  the 
broken  eggs  and  the  seller  usually  eith- 
er sends  enough  eggs  to  make  up  the 
loss  or  returns  their  value  In  money. 
For  addresses  of  Rhode  Island  Reds  re 
fer  to  our  advertising  columns. 

Worth  While  Suggestions 
If  four  hundred  red  mites  inhabit  one 
hen  undisturbed  for  one  night,  how 
many  million  will  o  hen  house  contain 
In  one  week?  These  days  when  Old  Sol 
is  tuning  up  for  all  bug  life.  Is  the  time 
to  begin  a  world  war  on  lice  and  mites. 
All  signs  fall,  some  time— when  the 
turkeys  begin  dusting  In  April  make  up 
your  mind  the  lice  are  going  to  hold  a 
reception. 

A  crippled  or  deformed  chick  Is  not 
profitable. 


Baby  Chicks 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

HuKky.  viKoroiis,  farm  Rrown  l.lrds.    Barron  strain 
we  produce  on   our  <n\n  plant  every  bird  we  sell   so 
Sf?.n'^",""i1*r***'  '«»''''«<'t'on    to  each   ciwtomer.     Kgifn. 
fl.<»0-l.'i:H.5O|».r  11)0.    Chloks.  lI'LOOper  100.    DeliverT 
Kiiaranteeil     B..,.rl.on  H.d  Turkey  Ekks.  3<)  cent.s  each 
Mar.iriioth  Heklri  Duck  Kjtk^    12  |I  (io  '^' "'•'»  «»in. 

qLEW^DAlE^POUtTHY  FAMI.  WIUSVllXE.  PA. 

Be«t  Hve  varlelien  for 
nroilt.  chirk-w  of  qual- 

vJ.?    '"'■".**"''  '■•'Khori.s.   You  .-an  <lepeiid..n  ijettlnK 
,o^rnHme.Nv,orthfronM,.     Matr|Mnr.u'«M.    Brooklet 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

"Hoouer  Strain."  Ettab.  1892  i 

..«^v"mr/'"ir''"'*  chani|)l..n  wlnne,^  at  (liinii-o.  Jan- 
uary. 1916.  Ekks  for  hatch  DK  from  Hue  l.reil  in  iJv 
stock.  II  .50  ,K.r  1.-,:  H  for .»:  #7  ^-r  loo  Fro  uT'htto 
and  Indianapolis  ^^in^ers.  flO  p^r  l^:  »1H  for  30-  r'wor 

«.  BABE.  MOOfKR.  R.  ai,  nmttU*'^m.  Ind. 

pril^C.fMMEO  PLVNOirrH  ROCKS  SINGLE 
EiVlVlOlCOMI    RHODE     ISIAIW    REDS    AND 

\\  hite  Orpinjftoiis.  r.'.ii  per  *.;  |.-,.<io  ..^r 

100.  Bext    Strain.         Circulanf    free. 

«nMwyl«le  Poultry  rurw.^Hfvlllg.    M«|. 

None  Better,  S.  C.  White  L^^,^ 

Chicks  io  any  quant. tie.  ai  prlces\hat  are  reai.naX 

•rraniT^poi  LTBv  rAun.  ri«ik<.i,.  n*. 
Chicks  That  Live.  115.00  per  100 

friZL""S"*'"^"P**'"''"'"^"^'«f  J^ce.1.  White  and  Par- 

Kr2?<^'ni;^:krh:  rJ::?j?i.s«"-" ""' ««-- D.sr- 

ALOUH  POin.TRY  FARM.  K.  ».  PI,#enUv«l«.  P.. 


TRAP  NESTED  BARRED   ROCKS 


Pullets  from  heavy  laying  strain  at  r«at*onaM»'  pricM 
\  i«<>runfi.  iarui  ralHt-d.  Jree  ranxe  stock. 

C.  A.  Williams.      Box  524,       Warwick,  N.  y. 

2ertcctfoii"Barred  Rocks  ^^"r'Si^^lSr 

rnTe  ^.>::^\TL\'-r  txr;H^.i:'r  ,S';;i\^s;:  %^ 

choice  co<kerei2  fi  .nd  fft.  wo  nh  f.',  and  »8 
OB.  HAYSf  AN,  Box  SO,  Doylratowa,  Fa. 

50  BUFF  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  OF  MT 

ItTi  ^t^'J"'^  T*"'-  -\I»»"''"'  White  I.eKhorncc>ckereIn 
v^  •  '£151' •.  ^■'K"'-""^  ►>'»-dJ<.  My  pullets  now  laying  7u^ 
>0w  bookiUK  ordf-r?!  lor  eiri;?.  and  li.hv  rhicks 

K».  V.  OILRKRT.  TI'M.Y,  «.  T. 


Turkty 


and  Chicken  S*^^   ^'  Hronze.  a  rmi^ 

"  •'•"•■»•"  Narrairan.sett.   W.    Holland. 


7  hre«dM  ('hl<"kenn.     If  lntere("i»-d"Ket  our  pricm' 
Kastkkn  tiHiu  PuLLTHV  Fahm.  Beallsvllle.  Ohlo. 


Diy  Old  Chiokt  For  Sale  Cheap  \7Z':i'.':t. 

l-F-ru.ek       HMt-rhatrhod  tl.HU  ever,      fircularfni 
Old  Honesty   Hatchery.  |>ept.  F.  Neu  Wa.'.hliigton^ 

White  Rock  Chicks  S  i;s7??^^. 

CHICKS  ^•"'   J*^'"   ^'«'Khorns.  7 to  12  cent. 
^^'^•^  •■«<■••       Onl.rnow  for  prom,.t  ,fe'* 

Tirriw,  OHIO. 


very       List  free 
RRKKDI.>U  CO. 


World's   Greatest    Layers 

Thej  are  Barron  Winners  uhich  I  own  Wvandottes 
MABBao  i'^ISr;:"'-  Sl'ff  K.>cks.  Reds.  '^  > '"•'''^"'*- 
nORBin  FARM.     B.4,    Bridoyorl.  roii». 


r*^**«*  *'■'?'*•  ''"''^-  ♦'■''*•  P^'"*:  •"  varieties  R,)ck« 
.•a"  .'u  .«,*"'";";::.  ''^homH  Orp,nKl..ns.  Amialu^tanS. 
«  aniplies.  H.tmhnnrs.  turkeys,  ducks  and  sr^^T 
FncCT  low.     Ralph  n.  iubv.R.  6.  MlllersbuVo^ 

BABY  CHICKS  ^,^- ^'•^'t*' i^homs.  m 

•  HAW.  A.  wrilWBBi.;!,,  Lramaa  Pla<>«^,  P«. 

Raflr.  White  I^eKhomn.  K.  C.  R  I  Rerw  Vim  <w  ,^..,.t. 
per  1.',.  II  .^.  ,^r  »).  »2.75  per  «..Von  S?  if**  Mowii 
Anconas.  Bla.k  Minor,  .-is.  KeirsVi  'tti^r  li  i,  ts  .llif 
Catalogue  free.    JOHN  A,  ^M.  ogkiJtSw,.^ 

50,000  Chicks  ?:.'?'' "P-  J*»«'«<'  BT^nandBur 
\fi  ■^•— ^■•d   i.^Khorns    B.  Hocks   WvandotiM 

ilo;M^.*o  h::21ii':  "-i;."-"-  «"""•  s^^mVI^^s: 

■aoyaiOBO  Halrk«r.v.  Box  39,  Bleha«l4|,  t^ 


BLUE  MOUNTAIN  POULTRY  FARM 

^"u'mV^V'LV-  ^^'''*V  •^rP'DKtons.  rj.i«  per  n  e«ns  S 

E€€S  UV^fn"*^"  .'™™    Runner    Dur-ks.    ||.,V)     i,," 
cents  ea"r"^^K7;^"J.;,''*-:J;''?w=^T''*-  V^'  ^' 

Chliftir  •     ^*^C  thousands,  orders  should  now 

•  v.-^f«.'"/"  hundred.  Ris..  have  other 
Fr«^B*^  ___i«r'«««»fr*'«'b')okletaud  te..tinionials 
rreeport  Hatrhery.  Box  16.  Freepor*.  .Ulrb. 

Rocks:    Reds:    W.vando.te,:     Ie«hor,!t:*c.mpinea. 
.,,  ^  ^'''  ^-^x  strain-*. 

flGOO  per  KXi.  *,  -^  .^,  „, 


Efgs  itr  Haitiriiii  fr;t°<,°rvr'i?ir ';;*■■"• 

DuckB.      Pit.o  ..t,    1        '••'Kuorns.    K.  I.  Keds.   Huna^r 

writ''Ri«  Ri''i  Va ;i'«"^'SL7rL  "''r^^ 


EGGS 


niack  and  White  l^niyshan.  Ll«ht  Brab- 
mas    B.  F.   Hocks.  M.   V    Ducks.  W hi w 
Afrir^u   Riiin.a!..  fl  2.1    ,.er  15  prepaid 
M.  H.  .^VKRm.  K«lom.  Vlr«laiii. 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS  ^'  "'^'^  chicks  lae 

M^M.  liOlTF^.     B.JI^.     BOVFBTOwi'.  PA. 

Breeder  ?VkJ'X  ni^ir')''""^^  «""  "o^"* 

MIMM1.F.  4'OnR  Black    Minor,  as   foTsili      nl^ 
*"**•  ^'  Welkeri,  Lltlleatowa.  Pa. 


P    1   p  TELLS  WHY  CHICKS  DIE 

tells  bow  to  prepare  a  simple  home  sohitlon 
that  cures  this  terrible  dlWase  over  niRht 
and  n\H^H  98  per  cent,  of  every  batch  All 
poultrv  raisers  should  write  Mr.  Rjefer  foi 
one  of  these  valuable   FREE   bwkS— aJt 


E€€S  FOR  HATCHING  {f^"..^^  hit.  i^uhoms  of 


Greatest 
T 


i»..«.„     «  .  ...    'he  Vrtre  Barron  «*traln 

W.  VARR.   HAmMO!VYO!«.  ».  J. 


Try  Buttercups 


The  women °«    ta\orite  fowl 

\5|/"t"--,Free  circda'r.  "[eTi^t.^T"?.  T^^lfl^n^'^la-r 
Mgr.  Anaerlcan  Buttercup   FarmJj>ctorv vllle    fI 


^iZ^^HFJ^^'^'    thickens,  dn.ks   jee^e   turkeys 
tree.   ■.  a.  •••tf«r.  Box  z;  »«ll«r*Tli|«,  p^ 


Turkey  Eggs  «,^h  n"L'"^*U'L  ^Hrrawnsett  w  h. 

arrival  ^..arant^     v  'i, "«"•  •»  •'^>  l-^r  l3.prepHld.s.l« 
«rrivaij.iiaranteed.    >.  M.  fALDwan..  Jacobshun^.  O. 

PISTE  RtlK  RARRRR  Rtn-ks.  Thompson  .|rs7^ 
Toulou^  g.^^,,        .      ,.,„  •^,    p^^"j^',7.|; 

_^-      ■'•  ■••  -^owdrr,   Moa«lertoa.  Pa. 

J'^P  '''■*'«■  sinKl."  Cj.nih  White  I^whnrns  fhinL-^ 

I  ^«!^:-   '•"'•k--els.    .,   Tom    Barron    st™inW^,T; 

P«MLTRYF>>Hii.Tunkhan nock .  Fa.      H.  Buck .  Pro^ 

IS  ejtks.  fl.oo:  40  eitKs.  $2  00:    Rrahmas     Rocks    Redl 
I    -4horns.^5  2h';,';rH"-ton  egK..'5i..5°".'^.^HK,'^. 
1  1  "fcAl-J.R.  Coo|»«rabBrv,  Pa. 

I'L^^'li"^''"'*^'*-    ^'""'  chicicena.  ducks    turkeva 

cuUr  Fr';l'^7ohn -S-'fi^'r-  .  »'?  "-^  '""Stral?  .^^ 
cuiar  hree      John  K.  Heatwole.  Harrlsonliun?.  Va. 


Excellent  Ruiioers.  ■"'^orginrtons.  B»nri>efL 
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ybu  Can  Make 

Good  Money 
Millins  rtour 


best  paying   thing  you  can  got  Into. 


The     .  .  ._ „ 

dollar  for  dollar  lnvestc8.  Ts  tho  floiir  milling 
busincNM.  Ytm  can,  with  comimratlvoly  small 
capital  and  withoutpruviouK  niillln^oxiHTh'ni-o. 
niako  bitr  money  from  very  start  as  havo  these 
men  montiuncd  below,  with  the  money -makinir 

"Midtfet**  Marvel 
self-contained  roTlor  flour  niill-tho  one 
man  mill  that's  all  in  ono  niaohln**  and  makrs  the 
very  finest  of  roller  patentllour.  The  Flxchantro 
Mlll'ifCo.,SturBis,Ky..reports|4.62«.'-ittcl(>ari)raf- 
ltln7mo8.;  WoleottMlll'g  Co^  Mt.  ClemcnB.MIth., 
,(3,600  In  10  moH.:  Uurr  Oak  (Kan.)  Mill 
AElevatorCJo.W.BOOlnS  moH.  Oth- 
crHblKh  as  KM)  a  day .  You  ran  do  as 
well,  or  better.  Writ©  now  for  the 
.proof  and  our  Freel>ook  "The 
iHtory  of  a  Wonderful  Klour  Mill."' 
|S0-day  trial  offer,  prluen,  terms 
^and  huiidredH  of  teKtlmonials. 
Anglo-Amtrlcan  Mill  Co.,  inc. 
1611  Fourth  St.  Owmtboro,  Ky. 


$790  Paints  This  Big 
l.rr  House  2  Coats 


Size  of  thi«  hon=p  2)»x  22 
X  13.  Figure  your  yavirtg 
on  your  house  or  burn  at 
these  priccH :— Evercote 
Keady-to-Uso  H«u»c 
Paint  $1.02  ap;J.,  Kver- 
cote  Ham  Paint  63ca  aral. 
WrItB  for  Book  of 
BaraalnPHceBand 
199  Color  Carda 

Freirht  prcpniilon  MVfnffcl.ormore.  Rvervval.  vaaranUad 

iV^f^.'."'^/^'"""^""-  "•  ««""-«»«»•   0,.rpricunJliner^d 
In  Rplle  or  biif  adTsnctta  in  riiw  materiuli. 

f'Jl.^'i'i"  ^.V'l*'  •"■<•  KuarHnI.ed  «..  please  you  or   nrw  paint 

i^A-^^"  'J'"T.P-?'"'  ''  ■■  """  PWT"**  till  you  writB   pusul 

•  "a  "5  d""'".''^"",.*^*'  •■*•''  y°"  8"  '»  ^0  P«r  c«nt.    Joat  amy. 
Wend  raint  Book.  # 


tituH     manllilir     fjrniesit 
F/  itaim  Iw  you  mr  0*  liO  notfeh 
-■     o«  ruth  |ijdc  Auln.  piiud  Jl  U]i  It 
%\.2n.      Tourmt    Cm.    RudtUO. 
TriKlii  m4  Jitntys  MiflaiNi  culMf  uf  to  MDN 
'CUARANTECO    FOR  ONC   VCAR- 
WRiTt  row  i«a  PAGC  r«n:  caTaiocuc 

AUTO  TRADING  CO..  \K.,''''r\^'^^<^'%T 


ASK  FOR  DEALER  S  TERMS 


74  Acres,  94000 
Chester  County,  Pa. 

•S700  U  the  insiiranre  on  the  fine  set  of  buildinKB* 
10-toom  brlek  house,  cellar,  nlate  roof,  good  repair  In- 
•Ide  and  out;  48-lt  twrn.  poultry  house.  Brand  siiad*- 
53  acres  fertile  tillage;  extra  Kood  pasture;  accident  uJ 
owner  haH  forced  this  money  maker  on  the  market  at 
I«r  less  than  Itfl  real  value;  |4o«K)  takes  It,  half  down, 
hee  iiictur^paxe  .V.  our  new  Hprin^  Catalogue.  Just  out 
with  ovei  ;«K)blK  l>ar(;Rins  in  productive  farmit  every- 
where Copy  niaMed  free.  E.  A.  HTROUT  FAWM 
AOKNCY.  Dept    1880,  Laud  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 

lAI  A  N  T  E  D    *°  '"''*'■  '"""  owner  of  farm  oi» 
*"    „ ■  ^   ■   ^  fc'  fruit  rau<h  for  sale. 

O^O  Mattson,  I.J7  AndruB  BIdg.,  Mlniieapolls.  Minn. 

F#r  Sala  '  °^^  pv."'- '■'*'" •^''^'^'^o"' "R^. mack, whip- 

rw  oaiV  ,,„..rwlll  and  Mixed;  also  Hlack  Kve.  Pea- 
nuts,! •arolina.Vlr»finla,8pani8h  audValeuciai  Chufas. 
Boy.  \  elvet  Leans     .lefTreys  &  Sons,  Uolttoboro,  N.  V. 

Don't  Wear  a  Truss 

ROOKS' APPLIANCE, 
the  modern  scientific 
invention,  the  wonderful 
new  discovery  that  re- 
lieves rupture  will  be 
sent  on  trial.  No  ob- 
noxious sprintrs  or  pads. 
Has  automatic  Air 
Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts 
toBTcther  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  salves. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
S«nt  on  trial  to  prove  It. 
Protected  by  U.  S.  pat- 
ents. CataloKue  and  mc.is> 
ure  blanl<s  mailed  free.  Send 
name   and    address    today. 

CE.  BROOKS,  17'42  SUte  Street,  Marshall,  MicL 


Perfect  hearins  is  now  being  re- 
stored  to  every  condition  of  deaf* 
ness  or  defective  hearing  from 
causes  such  aa  Catarrhaf  Deaf. 
n«s.  Relaxed  or  Sunken  Orummi 
Thickened  Drums,  Roaring  and 
Hissing  Sounds.  Perforated, 
Wholly  or    Partially  Destroyed 

-T"; ^  Drunw,Diacharge  from  Ears,  etc 

^Wilson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 

LtUlf  Wirtkst  Phtmea  for  the  Ears"  require  no 
2lfcv^v."»'K'*^"?'^*^'/«P|«*=e  ^hat  is  lacking  S? 
SSE^  whSh  ?2i"^***^''**™'Tl*-  They  arc  siiSpIe 
irh*^IL"i^i"*5  Jf ?■*■?.'' .«^''?  fit*  '"to  the  ears 

WH»i  Si^#*"^*'*JSi  Soft,  safe  and  comfortable. 

For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tlsers  you  "saw  it  in  The  Practical 
Farmtr." 


All  our  readeiH  are  Invited  to  contribute  their  experiences  on  the  topics  under  discussion.  i'i.OO  will  lie  paid 
for  the  best,  and  f  l.oo  for  the  next  best  contribution,  and  r>Oc  for  each  other  article  published'  Contributions 
must  l)e  In  our  hands  15  days  l>efore  date  of  Issue. 


Topic  No.  1104.  May  1. — How  do  You  Man- 
age a  Ha  Iky  Horse? 

Topic  No.  llO.'i,  Mav  1.1. — The  Farmer  and 
the  Automobile.  Tell  Your  Kxperlence  with 
the  Automobile,  not  es  a  IMeasure  Vehicle, 
but  as  a  Useful  Servant  on  the  V&vm.  This 
Pool  is  Intended  as  a  (iiilde  to  Farmers 
Who  nre  Considering  Purchasing  Automo- 
biles and  to  Show  How  they  Can  be 
Useful  and  Made  to  Pay  Their  Way  cm  the 
Farm.  Do  not  Write  About  Motor  Trucks, 
and  do  not  Kuthuse  About  the  Meiilf  of 
any   Particular  Make  of  Cur.     Be  Brief. 

Topic  No.  11i»G.  Jine  1.— To  What  Extent 
Have  You  Consulted  Your  State  Kxperl- 
ment  Station  and  Coiintv  ARricultural  Fx- 
pert  In  Your  Fannini?.  and  with  What  Suc- 
cess as  to  Practical  KesiiltsV  This  Pool  is 
Calculated  to  Show  Whether  or  not  the 
Work  I{eln«  Done  by  These  Public  Agencies 
is  Practical  in  the  Fxperlence  of  our  Read- 
ers. Knock  or  l?0(»st  as  You  Like,  but  do 
so  Only  from  Vour  Personal  Fxperlence. 
and  not  from  Hearsay,  and  (live  Kenson 
for   Your  <)|)iulon.  ^  Above  all.  be  Brief. 


Our  final,  but  equally  important 
recommendation  of  the  hill  system,  is 
the  fact  that  when  sowing  a  cover  crop 
at  the  last  cultivation  with,  the  Cahoon 
seeder,  the  seed  is  distributed  better 
than  where  it  strikes  against  the  stalks 
in  a  continuous  row,  and  by  cultivating 
afterward  both  ways  with  the  14-tooth 
cultivator  the  seed  is  covered  and  a  bet- 
ter stand  secured. 


Topic  No.  1 193.— Do  You  Plant  Your  Com 
in  Hills  or  Rows,  and  How  Far  Apart? 
Give  Your  Reasons  for  Sante. 

J.  E.  M.,  Rockville,  Md.— The  ques- 
tion of  planting  corn  in  hills' or  drills 
is  one  thpt  has  been  talked  over  by  our 
farmers  for  many  years  and  each  one 
has.  as  yet,  to  settle  it  for  tiimself  ac- 
(ording  to  his  own  experience.  On  the 
rich  bottom  lands  near  the  river  it  is 
nearly  always  planted  in  drills  and  it  is 
claimed  that  on  very  fertile  land  larger 
crops  can  be  secured  than  in  any  other 
way.  On  the  ordinary  farm  hill  plant- 
ing is  found  best  throughout  this  county, 
and  I  use  it  myself.  The  land  can  be 
cultivated  in  both  directions  and  it  is 
usually  freer  from  weeds  and  trash 
when  it  Js  l>eing  prepared  for  wheat 
which  always  follows  the  corn  crop.  The 
land  is  not  left  in  ridges,  but  works 
down  level  with  the  disk  or  spring- 
tooth  harrow,  and  it  makes  no  difference 
which  way  the  harrow  is  run  in  doing 
the  cultivation,  so  that  in  many  cases 
It  is  cross  harrowed,  making  a  much 
better  seedbed.  When  corn  is  planted 
In  drills  the  labor  of  hand  harvesting  is 
nuuh  greater  than  when  hilled.  If  a 
corn  harvester  is  used  it  works  better 
on  the  drilled  corn,  as  only  one  stalk 
reaches  the  knife  at  one  time  and  it  is 
much  easier  on  the  machine,  as  well  as 
the  team.  As  most  of  us  here  cut  corn 
by  hand,  of  course  hills  are  most  popu- 
lar, especially  as  there  seems  to  l>e  very 
little  difference  In  the  yield  In  the  two 
methods.  A  two-row  planter  used  as  a 
drill  will  plant  a  few  more  acres  In  a 
day,  as  there  Is  not  such  a  long  stop  at 
the  ends  as  when  a  cable  Is  used  to  drop 
the  hills,  all  the  driver  has  to  do  is  to 
lift  the  machine  and  turn  around.  Of 
course,  when  hilling  he  has  to  get  down 
to  set  his  cable  stakes,  and  it  takes  a 
man  who  moves  quickly  to  do  a  big  day's 
work.  We  leave  two  stalks  to  the  hill, 
usually,  and  plant  it  42  inches  between 
the  planter  rows.  44  inches  between  the 
cable  knots.  For  best  yields  this  has 
been  found  about  right,  and  it  works  out 
perfectly  with  the  2-horse  cultivator, 
which  cultivates  one  row  at  each  pas- 
sage of  the  team. 


R.  J.  H.,  Fairview,  Pa.  —  We  hare 
planted  our  field  corn  both  in  the  check 
and  In  the  rows,  and  from  3y.  to  i% 
feet  apart,  with  the  result  that 'where  a 
field  is  without  too  many  angles  which 
v.oiild  necessitate  a  large  number  of 
point  rows  and  an  extra  amount  of 
turning  when  cultivating,  we  prefer  the 
(beck  or  hill  system.  We  have  also  de- 
cided upon  2';.  feet  as  about  the  right 
distance  apart,  as  observation  has  con- 
vinced us  that  in  ordinary  soil  a  maxi- 
mum crop  tan  be  secured  while  nar- 
rower rows  would  crowd  the  root  sys- 
tem and  cause  too  much  shade  for  the 
growing  crop  and  rows  i%  feet  apart 
is  simply  a  waste  of  ground. 

Experience  has  also  taught  me  that 
nine  seasons  out  of  ten  the  hill  system  of 
planting  is  preferable  to  drilling  In  a 
continuous  row.  By  this  method  we  can 
stir  the  plants  on  all  sides,  allowing  the 
air  to  permeate  the  soil  and  cause  cheml- 
( al  decomposition  on  four  sides  Instead 
of  two.  which  point  alone  convinces  us  ' 
that  this  manner  of  cultivation  Is  to 
be  preferred.  While  the  weeder  will  ac- 
complish much  toward  keeping  the  con- ' 
tlnuous  row  free  of  weeds,  we  never  yet 
have  been  able  to  keep  our  fields,  plant- 
ed In  this  manner,  as  clean  as  we  like 
while  by  the  hill  method  weeds  are  a 
mighty  scarce  article. 


E.  C.  J.,  Marysville,  0. — I  have  used 
a  planter  with  check-row  attachment, 
for  several  years.  My  reasons  are,  first, 
corn  can  be  cultivated  both  ways,  which 
if  done  while  the  corn  Is  small,  will  get 
practically  all  the  weeds.  If  drilled,  nine 
times  out  of  ten  you  can  not  get  the 
weeds  without  hoeing  them  out.  Second. 
I  always  follow  corn  with  wheat,  and  by 
checking  corn  the  ground  is  always 
clean,  and  when  the  corn  is  cut  the 
shucks  are  even  both  ways,  which  is 
very  convenient  when  drilling  around 
them.  Third,  with  checked  corn  you  can  i 
loosen  the  ground  all  around  the  hill  of  i 
corn,  which  is  impossible  with  drilled 
corn.  Corn  checked,  and  cultivated  once 
each  way  will  make  better  corn  than 
drilled  and  cultivated  three  times,  be- 
cause in  drilled  corn  there  is  ground  be- 
tween the  stalks  that  cannot  be  loosened 
up  and  the  corn  roots  will  not  penetrate 
such  soil  like  soil  that  is  loose. 

Fourth,  checked  corn  can  be  cut  more 
cheaply  per  shock  than  drilled  corn,  if 
the  crop  should  be  blown  down. 

Fifth,  checked  corn  lets  the  sun  in  on 
practically  all  the  ground,  while  drilled 
north  and  south  some  of  the  ground 
only  gets  sun  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

C.  J.  G.,  Rossville,  Md.— After  thor- 
oughly trying  out  both  the  hill  and  the 
row  methods  of  planting  corn.  I  have 
found  the  check  row  system  best  adapt- 
ed to  my  land.  Planting  corn  one  way 
In  the  row  works  all  right'lf  the  land  Is 
free  of  troublesome  weeds  and  the  field 
needs  cultivating  only  to  keep  the  soil 
loose  and  prevent  evaporation  of  mois- 
ture. If  the  land  is  very  fertile  I  think 
the  yield  is  somewhat  larger  where  corn 
is  planted  in  the  row. 

I  tried  planting  corn  one  way  for  sev- 
eral years.  If  the  season  was  dry,  I 
could  keep  It  clean,  but  if  the  season 
happened  to  be  wet  my  trouble  began; 
the  weeds  and  grass  came  up  between 
the  corn  in  the  row  and  the  only  tool 
that  would  take  them  out  was  a  hoe, 
and  when  you  have  to  hoe  a  large  piece 
of  field  corn  it  becomes  rather  expensive, 
with  the  present  cost  of  farm  labor. 

1  tried  planting  both  ways  next.  My 
planter  is  set  3Vj  feet  wide  and  the  check 
row  wire  trips  every  3'L.  feet,  which 
makes  the  hills  SVjX^Vj  feet  apart  each 
way.  By  plowing  two  or  three  weeks 
before  I  wish  to  plant  my  corn,  and 
after  the  weeds  start  to  come  up  thor- 
oughly harrowing  with  disk  or  spring- 
tooth  harrow.  I  can  eliminate  some  of 
the  weeds  Tbefore  the  corn  Is  planted. 

By  having  the  corn  in  hills  I  can  cul- 
tivate all  around  the  corn  while  it  is 
small,  which  will  discourage  the  weeds 
and  grass  and  give  the  corn  a  fair  start, 
and  when  the  corn  Is  ready  to  lay  by  I 
can  sow  cowpeas  between  the  rows  and 
cultivate  into  the  soil  by  going  once  In 
the  row  each  way  with  a  fine  tooth  cul- 
tivator, insuring  a  fairly  even  stand, 

B.  H.  B.,  Reinersville,  0.  —  i  will 
check  my  corn  this  year,  as  it  is  so  much 
easier  to  tend.  Of  course,  where  fields 
are  at  all  steep  or  rolling  it  is  not  prac- 
tical, but  mine  are  nearly  level.  I  have 
serious  doubts  whether  drilled  corn  will 
yield  any  more  than  corn  planted  in 
hills  with  the  same  number  of  stalks  to 
the  acre.  The  roots  occupy  the  whole 
space  between  the  hills  and  rows  and  it 
is  only  a  question  of  the  ground  furnish- 
ing enough  of  the  different  elements  to 
mature  a  good  crop.  Even  though  we 
might  Increase  the  yield  slightly  by 
drilling,  this  gain  would  not  pay  for  the 
extra  work  that  Is  required  to  tend  the 
drilled  corn.  If  we  check  our  corn  we 
can  keep  the  ground  nearly  level,  hence 
the  ground  will  absorb  more  of  those 
dashing  rains  so  usual  In  summer,  thus 
our  chance  for  a  good  crop  Is  Increased 

Beside  the  ease  of  controlling  weeds 
which  never  should  l)e  allowed  to  start* 
the  advantage  in  labor  in  cutting  is  with 
the  checked  corn. 


60  Days 

Tryoneof  tny  famous  Bohon  Buggrles  free  f  - 
60  days  back  of  your  own  horse.  Then  if'^you  don't  thic 
It  tho  finest  bufirgy  you  ever  rode  in,  send  it  back  at 

Hohon  BuKgies  are  noted  for  their  streni- ', 
Jmg  ease  they  give.    Our  big  factory  here    . 


FREE 
ROAD 
TEST 


expense 
and  the  rid 


the  very  heart  of  the  hickory-growing  dlstri  •» ' 

k-      ia  equipped  to  give  you  the  anest  bu^,,; 

»^     at  a  lower  price.    Strong,  unlimited 

^^      guarante-?  backs  every 

Bohon  Buggy.  My 

$30,000.00  bond 

protects  you 

absolutely 

and  backs 

mygosr* 

an  tee. 


BOHON'S 
BUGGIES 


Write  Me  Today 


Big  book  shows  everything 
you  want  —  covers  every 
kind  of  harness.  If  inter- 
ested in  mv  Money-Sav- 
ing Merrhandise  and 
Farm  Kquipment  cat- 
alog, asic  for  it.  Quick 
shipments  —  iowor 
prices,  i Write  ma 

r;r8onaIly  today. 
T.B«iMa.Pm. 
THE  D.  T. 
BOHON  CO. 
23  Main  St. 
Narredaburv 


Used  Autos 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

Spring  Specials — Low  Prices 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy  your  auto  and  get  it  nt 
a  low  price  liefore  prices  iidvance.  We  have  h»» 
cars  for  you  to  select  from,  and  we  can  save  yu 
considerable  money  on  every  car. 

Fords,  Tourins  A  Roadsters S1.to  u|t 

Cadillac*  and  Hups 9200  up 

E.  M.  F.  and  Mtndebakera SI?.'!  iip 

■ludaonaand  Buieks 9S2.1i  up 

rhalmers  and  Overlanda «i4.-}o  up 

WIntona  and  Papkards «300  up 

Haynea   Sc    Peerless 9.')OU  up 

Beo  A  Paekarda gSfM  up 

Pullman  A  Mlnta Saoo  up 

Jiluey    Buaaea  A  Trucks 9»00  up 

WRITE  TODAY 

For  our  new  eaUlog  "B"  giving  price  on  everv 
Kt.vie  and  auto  manufactured,  together  with  vhIi 
able  liitoriiiatlon  tor  the  Hutomotiiliflt  free. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO.,  Inc. 

203    N.   Broad   St..   Philadelph 


^ 


Inc. 

lia,  Pa.  J 


KEROSENE  ENGINES 


IWnTElWftMOMEL 


90  DAYS  TRIAL- 
EASY  TERMS 


FREBBOOK^ 


Greatest  Bnctne  n\xM  I  e'»r 
k  offered. -Ed.  U.  Witta. 


Palls  30  toMpercent  over  factory  rating.  Sturdy. 
dependable;  Lowest  priced;  Lowest  cost 
of  operation;  Better  built.   My  30  years' 
engine  experience  and  a  $500,000  fac- 
tory behind  every  engine  I  sell. 

Inside  Facts  ^^1:^1%^^^^ 

told  in  my  Free  4-rol.>r  book.  Don't 
bur  any  engine  at  any  price  ti  II  you  read 
i  t.    Poll  of  IntereatiiMr  i  n  f ormatioiv. 

■d.  H.  WItta  ■iiglna  Worfia 

2518  OaklMd  «mwt,     Iimm  CU|,  Mt. 
2548  EapirsMMin.        PUMM|i.Pa. 


PLANTS 


Ten  BBllllon  genuine  Naney  Hall.  Ports 
Rleo  and  Trlunapka.  I'rice.  ."iOo  for  11.35;  10'^'  '"f 
fiSo,  (Kwtpaid  and  insureil.  By  express  lOOO  for  ?l  ''• 
5000  to  10,000  at  11.60;  15,000  to  20,«00  at  fl.V  P«' 
1000.  Plants  ready  April  1.  Prompt  delivery  and 
good,  strong  plants  guaranteed.  Writ*  for  u  d*" 
scrlpUve  price  list. 

PIKDMONT  PE.ANT  «'0. 

Albany,  ua.,  and  CIreenvllle,  ft.  V. 


Stop  Using  a  Truss 


Do  awa;  with  l«ud*  of  St<>< 
Rubber   tliat  Chafe  and   I'  '"  ^ 


Vou    lini 


frum  yf'ur  own 
perlenre.  the  trufi  ia  »  i  ''" 
niakr-thift— a  falie  prop  sitvii«» 
a  rollapninK  wall— and  i»  'iiiJ'fl 
mininic  your  health.  XTViK'^ 
PLAPAO-PADS  are  diffrreiil  '" 
Ing  Mechanico-Chemiro.  ipp:"*' 
tor«  made  •elf.adhedTe  puri>--  J 

1^       ^n'mM^.^^^^- W^^^^^    In   nrCTent   .llnninv   and  t"   I)"''' 
rKj>-J""*"'"^^B^^F   place.      Ko     (trap*,    bufkl" 
I  If  I  Al  tW  Dl  ABAA  'prion  attached       .Soft  at  vrlv<« 
■■•■^fcww    WtJUFtmi   — ea»y    to     apply  —  ine)ip*nvi««- 
.,  .^  Writ*  today  for  Trtal  PlaM*  »"* 

M-pa«e   t>nok    on    rupture    al>«>liitely  filFE-  n"*h>n«   ♦"  •"' 
n^.w    or    ev..r         BiotJiinc    f.,    be    returned.     Addrrtt 
riapiio  |.abora«orfefi  Inc..  Block  175.  Ht.  Louis.  Mo^ 


THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER 
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(Tldk^u' 


Thii  ii  the  farnj  women  •  own  department- for  them  and  by  them.  It  ia  ^levoted  to  the  discussion  of 
topics  o(  everyday  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practical  Farmer  invite.-and 
expect,  you  not  only  to  write  your  experience,  on  the  topics  under  di«:u..ion».but  also  to  propose 
topic,  for  future  di.cua.ions.  The  best  letter  published  herein  each  issue  will  be  awarded  a  prize  of 
one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cents.     Address  !"•««  «" 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER,  PHU^DELPHIA,  PA. 


Mw  1,— Tell  of  Anything  You  do  to  Make 
\\ii>^h   I»aj   Kaslcr. 

M\v  1.*».--fooklnj;  I'tenslls. — Have  You  Found 
.Miiinhiiiin  licnsils  Superior  to  Knamel  and 
Why'.'  What  \i>\i'l  CooklnK  T'tcnsils  Have 
\<>ii  Found  rcculiariy  Convenient  and  H«)wV 
Make  Vour  Answers  Hrief  and  to  the  Point. 

Jim  1. — We  arc  Told  Th.it  we  Kat  too  Much 
.Meat,  and  Hesides,  Fresh  Meat  l.s  an  Kx- 
[Miisive  I'art  of  the  Dally  Menu.  (Jive  the 
Htct'ipi  of  Your  Favorite  Substitute  for 
Meat  on  Your  Hotne  Table,  and  Metho<l  of 
.""J.-rvlnj;  it.  Wc  Want  f>nly  one  Heceipt 
Mom  Kach  <'ontrihutor  and  That  Should 
lie  Told  as  Hriclly,  but  completely  as  r«»s- 
vjliU'.  Kvery  Farm  ^Voman  has  .Some  Way 
"f  Mi-ftin;;  This  Vexing  Problem,  hut  Will 
1 11111111  less  be  <;iad  to  Add  to  Her  Variety 
iroiii  tile  Kee^ipis  of  Her  .Sister  Farmwives. 
Menie    This    Kxchange   Topic. 


rice.  1  cupful  sweet  milk,  2  e^gs,  5  table- 
spoonfuls  melted  butter,  1  taMespoonful 
sugar.  3  teesi»onfuls  baking  powder,  1 
tea.spoonful  of  salt.  1»4  (fupfuls  of  flour. 
Beat  the  eggs,  add  rice,  milk,  salt  buJ:- 
ter  and  sugar;  sift  flour  and  baking 
powder  together.  Bake  in*  hot  muflSn 
pans.     These  are  fine. 


All  contributionM  to  thm  Exchangm  must  reach 
us  at  least  IS  day*  before  the  date  of  iaeue  dn 
which  the  topic  i«  fo  be  diacueeed. 

What   is   Your  Favorite   Dish  Made  with 
Rice?    Give  Receipt. 

Miss  R.  y.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa.— This 
re«elpt  was  given  to  a  friend  of  mine  by 
a  Chinaman  who  brought  it  from  China. 
I{  is  excellent: 

PAitcHKb  Rut  WITH  Tomato  Sauce. — 
Pi(k  over  ''^  cupful  of  rice  and  add 
slowly  to  2  quarts  or  boiling  water  to 
which  Is  added  a  tablespoonful  of  salt; 
let  boll  2.")  minutes,  or  until  kernels  are 
soft;  drain  and  pour  over  it  1  quart  of 
hot  water,  retum  to  the  kettle  in  which 
it  wa.'j  cooked  and  let  stand  until  cool 
and  dry.  when  the  kernels  will  be  dis- 
tinct. Heat  an  iron  frying  pan  ver>'  hot, 
add  2  tablespoonfuls  of  boitter  and  when 
melted  add  the  rice  and  cook  until  ker- 
nels are  slightly  brown,  stirring  lightlv 
with  a  fork;  put  into  a  hot  sei-vlng  dish 
pour  over  it  1  cupful  of  hot  tomato 
sauce  and  sprinkle  with  L,  cupful  of 
K'aiod  (heese,  lifting  the  rice  with  a 
fork,  so  that  sauce  and  cheeee  may  coat 
ta(  h  kernel. 

Ri(  K  s«MFn.K.— 1  pint  of  cooked  rice. 
1  iaijlc.s|»oonful  butter.  2  tablespoonfuls 
[lour.  2  eggs.  1  cupful  milk,  ly^  teaspoon- 
nil.s  salt,  pepper  to  taste.  Melt  butter 
tiiid  add  flour,  pour  on  milk,  bringing 
mixture  to  the  boiling  point,  add  the 
n<  c.  seasoning,  beaten  yolk  of  2  eggs, 
then  fold  In  the  whites  of  eggs>  beaten 
until  stiff  and  dry.  Bake*  in  buttered 
••aking  dish  from  25  to- 30  minutes  in  a 
moderate  oven. 

«n?"K^'  ^'  ^''  MiTlersburgr,  O.— Rice 
and    cheese    (roquettee    are    our    favor- 

Whit',  t  '^*'*'\^   ^"P'"»    ^1^^.   1    f"Pf"l 
^h.te   sauce,    l.^    pound    grated    cheese. 

sViter^u^^y^^*-  ..^^^^™   '^'^  »"   milk  or 

salted  water  until  tender  and  drv    add 
<  heese  .season  with  salt  and  ^pper  Sd 

shani  \;"P^"^  ^1^'^'^^  saucrca?eJum-T 
r^fh^r  ^*  t  °"*^    '"^«    ^  roquettes.    or    I 
rather  moist,  rook  slightly,  then  egg  and 

'ene  with™''  ^'^"^  ^^  ''>■  »"  ^^  '^t 
Rtl.     o  '''^^^  «''  ton^ato  sauce. 
«AKKi)  Rue  and  Sai  sAtiK.s —One  tea- 

>.o!l  nl^r.it^^^-  ?  P^'-'^  sausagesj  quarts 
o  ing  water  1  teaspoonfu4  salt  and  a 
ttle  pepper.     Wash  the  rice  and  S^i?  k 

rain  In  «  •  ^"^T'^''^**'  ^^'^  25  minutes? 

sli<  es  abniif  Woi#  ^    \^^^  sausages    into 

them  nn  ♦»!  ^*.''  *"  '"^^  thl^^  and  lay 

or  "o  Zn^L'^"^\    B-«»*^'  i«  a  hot  ovei 

It   reotHrp^  r^""*  ^r'^  ««  ««on  a* done. 

enoS^^o^MxTrTont^  ""^^^^  «"^   '^ 


Miss  J.  M.  G.,  Buchanan,  Va. — Rice 
cooked  in  the  following  wa^  is  superior 
to,    and    quite    unlike,    the    pasty    dish 
served  on  some  tables:  Wash    1   cupful 
of  rice  thoroughly  in  several  waters,  put 
in  stew  pan  with  2^^  cupfuls  of  water 
and    1    teaspoonful   of  salt.     Cover  and 
place  where  the  water  will  boil.     Cook 
for  20  minutee  without  letting  it  burn; 
then  put  the  stew  pan  on  a  tripod  or  ring 
and  cover  the  rice  with  a  foild  of  cheese- 
cloth, letting  it  continue  to  cook  in  this 
manner  for  an  hour,  then  turn  into  a 
hot  vegetable  dish.    The  rice  will  be  ten- 
der, dry  and  sweet,  each  grain  separate. 
It  must  not  be  stirred  at  all  while  cook- 
ing.    A  tablespoonful  of  butter  cut  up. 
and  sprinkled  over  the  rice  at  the  end  of 
the  first  20  minutee  Improves  it. 


Mrs.  M.  L.  W.,  Missoula,  Mont.— 
Have  ready  4  quarts  of  boiling,  saited 
water;  throw  in  one  cupful  of  rice  and 
let  boil  fast,  uncovered,  until  the  kernels 
optMi;  drain  in  a  colander,  cover  with 
cloth,  keep  warm,  shake  up  lightly  three 
times.  Mix  1  teaspoonful  curry  powder 
with  1  cupful  of  canned  tomatoes  and 
pour  over  the  rice.  This  is  fine  served 
with  a  chlcl^n  dinner.  If  you  haven't 
th?  tomatoes,  use  Instead  of  "them  a.  cup- 
ful of  chicken  gravy.  This  is  a.  nour- 
ishing dish, 

Mrs.  E.  D.  G.,  Ripley,  N.  Y.— Take 
cold  boiled  rice,  salted  and  made  into  lit- 
tle cakes  wth  1  or  2  beaten  eggs,  fry 
brown  on  both  sides  and  serve  with 
tomato  dressing.  For  dressing  strain 
desired  amotint  of  canned  tomatoes,  sea- 
son with  salt,  pepper  and  butter  (sugar 
if  liked)  and  thicken  slightly  with  corn 
starch.  The  children,  especially,  like 
this  for  a  supper  dish. 

We  greatly  prefer  this  creamy  rice 
pudding  to  any  where  eggs,  arc  used: 
2  large  tablespoonfuJs  uncooked  rice  l. 
cupful  sugar,  %  teaspoonful  salt,  1  qilart 
rich  milk  (cold),  season  with  nutmeg; 
'j  cupful  of  raJsins-  may  be  used,  but 
we  prefer  It  without.  Bake-  from  IL.  to 
2  houj-s,  stirring  the  crust  in  as  forined 
on  top.  To  be  eatea  cold,  and  should  be 
creamy,  not  stiff,  when  taken  from  oven 


\f?V**  ^;  **•  K'  Mt.  Crawford    Va — 

?^-elDt  u'i  '"^r",^^  '^^'^"^  Purleau.    The 

^^    uvu    H    year    old.    or   even    olrtpr- 

or'Torir;^  ?old"^^  -all  VJJ-es?;ii 
salt  anriilt  h«i.  ?^    ''^^^^'    »«a8on    with 

easiir*\!.^,th  f^»,d'^P8  from,  the  bones 
the  Liw^  ^  P^"^  ""^  '•^^^^  and  add  to 

Der  ^H  \V^}  cooked:  season  with  pep- 
I**^  and  add  U  cu^l  of  butter.  ^ 

1,,,^*^'*   ^'  ^-  ®»  0*terbure,  Pa  -Rice 

"     make^tVf"!',''^"^!^^  ''*^^«  <^»«"  wJi'ch 
make  a.s  follows:  i  cupful  cold  boiled 


Mrs.  5.  H.,  Boonville,  Ind.— Here  Is 
our  favorite  rice  pie  nacelpt:   1  quart  of 
cooked  meat,  1  cupful  rice.  1  cupful  to- 
matoes.  2   teaspoonfuls    butter,   4   hard- 
boiled  eggs,   1   onion.   1   lai-ge  potato.   1 
ounce  of  salt  pork  2  teaspoonfuls  salt, 
1^  teaspoonful  pepper.     Mince  the  meat, 
add    stock    or    cold    gravy    enough    to 
moisten  well;  chop  fine  the  onion,  potato 
and  pork;. add  the  meat  and  seasoning, 
with  two  of  the  boiled  eggs;  sweet  herbs 
or  spices  may  also  l>e  added.     Let  it  heat 
through,   stirring  carefully.      Turn   the 
heated  mass  into  a  buttered  baking  dish, 
place  the   rice,   which   has  been  cooked 
with  the  strained  tomatoes,  over  the  top. 
Cut  th£  other  eggJs  in  four  pieces  each 
and  press  down  into  the  rice.    Put  a  bit 
of  butter  on  each  egg  slice  and  set  in 
a  moderate  oven  for  half  an  hour.    Serve 
while  hot. 


Mrs.  I.  E.  C,  Acme,  Pa.— To  makte 
rice  fritters  bo41  1  cupful  of  rice  in  a 
pint  of  milk  until  all  is  absorbed  re 
n>o*e  from  fire  and  add  the  beaten  yolks 
of  3  eggs,  1  tablespoonful  of  sugar.  2 
tablespoonftils  butter  a  pinch  of  salt- 
when  mixture  is  cold'  stir  In  the  beaten 
whites:  drop  on  hot  griddle  and  fry  a 
golden  brown.  Sprinkle  with  sugar  if 
desired. 


^y#yi  The  Faverite  Table  Syrup  From 
^k^""-Y"  Maine  to  California 

THIS  MORNING-thousands  of  men,  women  and  children  break- 
fasted on  cnsp  gnddle  cakes  and  Karo-the  great  table  syrup  of 
this  country.  /      f  «• 

There's  no  syrup  quite  so  good  or  so  popular  as  Karo  for  waffles,  hot 
biscuits,  corn  bread— every  kind  of  bread. 

In  cooking,  too,  preserving,  in  making  desserts  and  candies,  clever 
housewives  are  finding  Karo  a  wonderful  help.  The  Corn  Products 
Cook  Book  tells  how-     There  is  a  free  copy  for  you,  send  for  it 

Housekeepers  nowadays  order  Karo  by  the  dozen  cans  to  avoid 
running  short. 

Karo  Premium  Aluminum  Griddle  to  Karo  Users 
At  Less  Than  Half  Price 

Send  us  the  labels  from  50  cents  worth  of  Karo  and  85  cents  in  stamps 
or  money  order  and  youll  get  this  $2.25  Solid  Aluminum  Griddle  bv 
parcel  post  prepaid.  ^ 

Women  who  have  used  this  Aluminum  Griddle  say  they  would  never 
go  back  to  the  ordinary  kind. 

Remember,  it  needs  no  greasing-doesn't  smoke.  Can't  rust-  does 
not  chip;  and  is  really  easy  to  keep  clean  and  bright  on  both  sides.     It 

n^.  f"'C°'''"!^°''^'  *""''®  *'^^'"S  surface-every  cake  well  done  a//over. 
Oet  the  Karo  from  your  grocer  and  send  for  one  of  these  Griddles  at  once. 

CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  COMPANY 
Dept.  203  New  York  p.  Q.  Box  161 
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Mt  babbitt^ 

Lye 


BABBITTS 


fqiiHlPfo^ 

That's  just  what  Babbitt's 
Pure  Lye  means  to  the  house- 
wife.   Babbitt's  cuts  the  dirt, 
softens   it   so  that   you   can 
rub    it    off    your    p«ts    and 
pans,  your  sinks,  your  wood- 
work   with    ease.       It   takes 
the  drudgery  out  of 
daily  tasks.  ^f 

i^       More  than 

that  fc^ 


PURE 
LYE 

in  the  New  Can  with  the  Sifting  Pry. Off.  Top 

is  valuable  for  a  hundred  house- 
hold purposes.     It  keeps  the 
drain  pipes  clean  and  odorless; 
softens  hard    water;   saves  you 
money  in  home-made    soap.    It 
cleanses— purifies—disinfects. 
BabblH  •  Pur«  Ly«  Is  HIghMt 
fn  Strsncth,  but  NOT  in  Prfc« 
—10c   Bv«rywh«r«. 

Send  for  new  booklet  on  lye- "How 
to  Use   It  — How  to  ChooM    It," 

B.  T.  BIBBin  -  NEW  YORK 

iigiiiiie 


Mrs.  L.  H.  B.,  Doylestown,  Pa.— Our 
family  la  very  .fond  of  a  dish  which  we 
ra  I  milk  rice.  It  is  made  as  follows: 
Allow  1  tablespoonful  of  rice  for  each 
person.    After  the  rice  has  been  washed  j 


The  Easy  Vacuum  Washer 

«an<l8  ui>iir()ve<l  hy  Ciood  Iloose 
Kcf'plng  Institute  lliat  meann  cor- 
r»'<-t  prlml|ile,  mnwl  nmt»>rlnl.  <\f^Wn 
and  <-onstroctlon,  Uiue  wvert  laNir 
"avpd  an<l  a  high  degree  of  eni<l 
2?2  Dot)  t  .vou  wsiit  to  test  II  for 
« «^ys  Hnci  4«e^  ,1  tt  ineaaurn  up  to 
yo««  »^UD«Ja.-d  and  piun  your  wasb- 
board  OIK  lit  ),iiMin(>fM? 

DODGE  *  2UILL 
SOW  E.  Water  Si..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Acetylene 

LIGHTING  PLANTS 

At  a  Bargain 

\\>  are  closliiK  mw  «>nr  <  yit  Acetylene 
i'''^»]LV"«i.^'a"t«  at  DOO.IIO.  fteRular  price 
!•-').«).     \\  rtfe  for  par(lculHis<iolck. 

J.  C.  O'Donnell  A  Co.,  Quakertown,  Pa. 
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put  It  in  a  double  boiler  and  cover  with 
milk  In  the  following  proportions:  To 
each  tablespoon ful  of  rice  allow  a  scant 
teacupful  of  milk.  Add  a  pinch  of  salt; 
cover,  let  steam  until  the  rice  grains  sire 
soft,  when  most  of  the  liqiidd  will  have 
been  absorbed.  I  use  a  double  boiler  be- 
cause  then  the  rice  needs  no  watching. 
This  dish  must  be  served  with  cinnamon 
and  sugar.  To  'Use  cream  makes  it  de- 
licloHs.  but,  of  course,  is  optional.  I  have 
a  small  glase  l)ottle  in  which  I  keep 
sugar  and  cinnamon  mixed.  Thitr  saves 
much  time.  Any  of  the  milk  mo  that 
is  kit  over  is  very  good  when  baked  with 
the  addition  of  an  egg  custard,  raisins 
and  vanilla.  Milk  rice  may  also  be 
warmed  over  by  adding  a  little  more 
milk  and  then  it  tastes  "just  as  good 
as  yestwday's," 


vanilla  or  nutmeg  as  liked.  Then  add 
2  teacupfuls  of  hot  sweet  milk  and  stir 
thoroughly.  Bake  in  a  pan  of  hot  water 
until  brown,  which  usually  requires 
one-half  hour. 


Mrs.  F.  E.  S.,  Grafton,  0. — Our  favor- 
ite rice  dish  is  made  as  follows:  Take  V2 
cupful  rice,  IV2  cupfuis  water,  Vo  tea- 
Bpooiiful  salt;  cook  until  rice  absorbs 
all  the  water;  1  cupful  milk,  2  table- 
spoonfuls  flour,  %  teaspoonful  pepper, 
y^  pound  cheese,  cooked  together  and 
stirred  with  rice.  Put  in  baking  dish 
and  cover  with  5  tablespoonfuls  of  bread 
crumbs  slightly  browned  in  1  tablespoon- 
ful  of  butter.  Bake  15  or  20  minutes  in 
moderate  oven.  This  dish  contains  as 
much  nutriment  as  6  pounds  beefsteak. 


Mrs.  S.  Y.  H.,  Earlysville,  Va. — My 
favorite  dish  made  of  rice  is  rice  cus- 
tard, and  as  the  "proof  of  the  pudding 
is  in  the  eating  thereof,"  I  give  my 
formula:  Pass  1  cupful  of  cold  boiled 
rice  through  a  meat  grinder  with  a  fine 
cutter  or  through  a  coarse  'Sieve;  add  to 
the  rice  2  well  beaten  eggs,  two-thirds 
cupful  of  sugar,  1  teaspoonful  of  butter, 


Mrs.  C.  B.  A.,  Atwater,  0.— To  make 
rice  pancakes  take  1  cupful  of  cold  boiled 
rice,  2  cupfuls  butter  milk.  1  teaspoonful 
of  salt.  2  level  teaspoonfuls  of  soda.  1 
beaten  egg.  Add  tiour  to  make  the  right 
consistency  and  bake  on  a  griddle  same 
as  batter  cakes.  Serve  with  butter  and 
syrup. 

Try  putting  a  cupful  of  cold  boiled 
ricte  in  your  beef,  veal  or  mutton  loaf: 
also  a  handful  in  your  vegetable  soup. 

Mrs.  S.  J.,  Kentwood,  La. — Rice  waf- 
fles are  nice,  made  as  follows:  Sift  2  cup- 
fuls of  flour  with  2  teaspoonfuls  of  bak- 
ing powder  and  1  of  salt;  work  in  1 
cupful  of  boiled  rice,  1  egg,  1  cupful  of 
milk  and  1  tablespoouful  of  butter.  Have 
the  irons  hot  and  well  greased,  and  bake 
quickly. 


Miss  E.  Z..  Hatfield,  Pa.  —  Probably 
my  favorite  dish  made  with  rice  is  fried 
rice,  and  the  receipt  and  way  of  prepar- 
ing are  as  follows:  Put  1  cupful  of  rice 
in  3  pints  of  boiling  water,  add  1  tea- 
spoonful of  salt  and  boil  rapidly  for 
half  an  hcwir.  Then  put  into  colander 
and  drain  thoroughly.  Now  press  the 
rice  2  inches  deep  into  a  dish.  pu|^  on  a 
weight  and  allow  to  become  cold.  Cut 
into  slices  and  dip  first  in  egg  then 
cracker  crumbs  and  fry  in  hot  lard. 
Serve  with  meat  gravy  or  ajrup. 

(This  Exihange  brought  a  very  large 
number  of  good  receipts;  tvish  we  could 
have  published  viore.  Tried  to  select  as 
large    a    vuritUij    as    possible. — E'ditor.) 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-fitting  and  seam  aUowing.  When  ordering  write  your  name 
and  address  in  full,  state  the  number  and  size  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  in  cents  for 
each.      Address,    FASHION  DEPARTMENT,  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILAD'A.  PA. 


7«*2 — Lndii's"  8hlrf.val8t.  Cut  In  slzos  34 
to  4'_'  Inchos  hiist  measnrp.  This  waist  has 
two  stylos  of  collars  ami  can  bo  made  with 
or  without  tlip  l»ox  plait. 

7«IR.  ('hiU1r«>n's  rompors.  Cut  in  sizos 
2,  4  nn«l  (!  vfiirs.  Pho  rompers  rlosp  at  til* 
b;i<k    and    mny   liavp    loiijf  or   sliort    s1«m>v»'S. 

7  too — I.adit's'  cornot  cover.  Cut  In  sIzob 
84  to  42  ln<hi'H  busit  measure.  Tliis  rorsct 
cover  can  be  made  of  one  or  two  materials, 
ns   preferred. 

7h74 — ^;lr!B'  dress.  Cut  In  Mzea  6  to  14 
years.      Strii)ed  and  plain  materials  are  com- 


bined in  maklnK  tbla  dresn.  wbicb  closes  at  the 

left    side    of    IT 

sleeves 


front    nnd    has    long    or    short 


7I1«. — CHrls"  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  0  to  12 
years.  This  dress  'loiiei*  at  the  back  and  has 
separate   oTerbiouse. 


7418. — Misses'  dress.  Cut  in  sizes  14  v^ 
2u  years.  Tlie  skirt  of  this,  dress,  which  con- 
sists of  a  gathered  upper  part  attached  to  a 
circular  lower  part.  Is  very  attractive. 

7«7R.-  Ladies'  apron.  Cnt  In  sizes  M.  40 
and  14  iiirhi's  luist  measure.  The  apron 
cln.«*es  at   back   and  the  skirt  has  fmir  gores. 

7<MM». — Ladles"  skirt.  Cut  iu  ^Izes  24  to  32 
inches  wnlst  niensuiv.  The  Bkj^t  is  cut  In 
three  g<»res  and  may  be  made  with  or  without 
the  bell. 

7«.vi — Ladies'  skirt.  Cut  In  sizes  24  to 
^2  Inches  waist  measure.  Thfe  skirt  Is  «ut 
Ln  one  niece  and  has  a  circular  flare  at  the 
lower  edge. 

7nno.~  Ladles'  hoM»e  dress  and  cap.  Cut 
in  sizes  .14  to  42  inches  bust  measure.  The 
dress  has  a  thre»-g<irod  skii^  with  high  or 
regulation   waist  line. 


—"woman's  work  is  never  done** 

Especially  on  the  farm.  Busy  from  morn  till  night — cooking,  churn- 
ing, feeding  the  chickens,  getting  the  youngsters  off  to  school,  washing 
dishes  and  a  thousand  and  one  odd  jobs. 

When  the  day  is  done  and  the  lights  are  lit.  out  comes  the  darning 
basket.    It  isn't  fair  to  mother.    Let  the  whole  family  wear 

DURABLE 
DURHAM  HOSIERY 

FOR    MEN«V\^OfyiEN  AND  CHILDREN 

and  darning  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Durable  as  their 
name,  this  famous  hosiery  wears  best  where  the  wear 
comes  hardest  Made  of  sturdy,  stretchy  yarn,  shaped 
to  fit,  with  extra  strength  at  heels,  toes  and  soles. 
Different  weights  for  different  purposes — a  hose  for 
every  use,  for  every  member  of  the  family  and  at  a 
price  you'll  be  glad  to  pay.    lOc,  iSc  and  2Sc  a  pair. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  Durable 
Durham  Hosiery.  He  ought  to 
have  it  in  stock,  as  we  are  the 
leading  makers  of  fpzv-priced 
hosiery  in  the  tv€>rld.  Have  hint 
show  you  the  2Sc  mercerized 
hose.  Don't  forget  the  name^ 
Durable  Durham, 


^O^AB^ 


DURHAM  HOSIERY  ROLLS  Durham,  N.  G. 


FREE 


▼rito  ma  •  postal  todav. 
<<»t  us  mail  you  Uiia  bic 
%ook  uf  th«  Tsrf  lat«at. 


*-Hams  shown  in  many  ysars 
n  thprn..  Bcsucify 


96  ExquisH  e 
Wall  Paper 
Samples 


-n>-to->lat«  N«w  York  atrUa  la  wall-papara -•  tha  most  baautiful 

't  sslact  yoor  paper  until  you 
itat  "jnallcosc. 


Uon't  salact  yoor 

our  antira  homa  and  do 

for  a  doubia 


qar^  aaan  thpm .   Kcaucify  your 

Oar  v«narkably  low  prieaabadn  at3«  for 

Shu  pmpmru  a  big 


roU. 


This  b%  naw  book  tells  how  you  cando  tha 
work  youraalf. quickly  and  easily,  makinc 
tha  parlor,  dininc  room,  badrouoia  ana 
hall  brivhtar.  chearier,  entirely  new. 
Uon't  miss  tbesa  06  oriajnal  pattema  wa 
want  to  aond  you/rft*.  Write  postal  note 
-jiMtawr.  "SaiKi  Wall  Paper  Book." 

l^8HcstS)glkim  StofM 

tll3  Stores  Biag..  New  York 


Kl  8 109— Serviceable  Walking  Skirts  of  navy 
blue  or  black  serge.  Made  with  a  plitit  on  eacn 
side  and  with  panel  back;  girdle  top;  stitched 
scallops  buttoned  with  bone  buttons  at  each  side 
of  the  front.  Fastened  on  one  hip;  finished  with 
a  deep  hem.  Waist-band  sizes  25,  ay,  29,  31  and 
33  inches.  Front  lengths,  37,  38,  39,  40,  41  and  4a 
inches.  Order  this  Skirt  with  the  understanding 
that  if  not  satisfactory  in  every  way  it  can  be  re- 
turned at  once  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 
Price — ^3-75,  postpaid. 

Our  Spring  and  Summer  Catalogue 
will  be  sent  free,  on  request. 

STRAWBRIDGE  &  CLOTHIER 
PHILADELPHIA 


A  HE/ILTH  INSUR/INCE ' 

POLICY 

'  TOWER'S  FISH  BR>1Hb 

REFLEX  SLICKER  *3 

wK0i\  it  raii\«  ,22^ 

iriBHBiSMMaHIMMMMBI 


Our  Barter  Column 


Thin  rolnmn  Is  for  our  Suh»*crlber8  only— no  KmI 
Entiite  AKents.  DeniPi*  or  Manufacturers.  2c«»nt«  Kr 
wonl:  n<i  advertlHcinent  lew  than  60  centa. 


fVrrjr    Vollowera  wanted   as  advertised   Maroji 
*•     15ih.    Invalids  compelled  to  abandon  tlielr  work 

have  acquired  liealtli  and  cfllclency  here  wlille  iiplpl"t- 
me  riemonatrate  Terry's  teacblogn  in  a  favorable  en 
vironmf-nt.  Emkrv  ANDREWS,  Oranviil*  Center. 
Bradfonl  Co..   Pa.  

Would  rxrhans«>  AvnThTres.  Advance  ««*«'"' ^^^ 
StcK'k  from  a  herd  esUblislied  82  year*,  for  Held 
Heeds  or  offers.  Correspondence  Invited.  R.  Tejipi.»- 
Tf>s  A  .s«»N.  Ulster.  Pa.  __ 

Exrhnssve.  CentraTMasmichusetts,  136  acre*.  '»<•<"' 
farm,  well  located.  |6.500ca«h.  Consider  snitH'"'^ 
well  Improved  farm,  vicinity  Delaware.  Value.  f^.i'H" 
•R.ood.  iMirt  |>ayment.    F.  Haykw.  K.  Brooknrid,  Maw 

who  needs  a  home  and  !•• 


willing  to  help  make  It.  Must  be  free  from  liquor 
and  profanity.  HUte  wages.  HvsH  M.  Mrantx"- 
Cedarvllle.  Ohio.! 

$■•••  bnvs  mvlo  acre^flkfm. «  room  dwelllna.     All 
Kood  soil.  Oood  water.   My  huat«ad  Is  t>llnd.  cause 
of  aelllnc.  Maky  C.  KiMCiMSKm.  R 1.  North  Kast.  Md. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Section 


How  to  Judge  Dairy  Cows 


By  H.  H.  DEAN 

To  judge  dairy  cows  satisfactorily  is 
one  of  tlie  most  difficult  taslis  a  judge 
ran   undertal^e.     A  conscientious   judge- 
tries  to  satisfy  h4mself  and  also  the  own- 
» r  of  tlie  dow.     Very   often  this  is  an 
impossible  task — more-  particularly  that 
ot  satisfying  the  judge's  own  conscience. 
The  reason  for  this  is,  there  are  no  cer- 
tain  signs   of   milk-producing    capacity. 
\Vhilo  there  are  general   indications  of 
milking  power,   no  one   "sign,"  and   no 
combination    of    "signs''    is     infallible. 
-Men  are  not  nearly  so  sure  as  they  once 
wfj-e    on    this    subject — say    twenty-five 
years  ago.   when   it  was  quite  common 
to  give  "demonstrations"  with  chart  or 
with  the  live  cow  to  audiences  of  dairy 
f.iriners.     These   lecturers    and    demon- 
strators were  looked  upon  as  oracles  of 
'•(owology."     However,  since  the  advent 
ot  testing  CO-.VS  by  means  of  scales  and 
the    Babcock    test,    these   men    are   not 
nearly  so  popular  as  they  once  were,  for 
the   reason    that    many   of   the  theories 
formerly   p<it  forward   in  judging  cows 
have  been  proved  to  be  more  or  less  fal- 
l!!(  ious.    Among  these  we  may  mention 
the  "escutcheon,"  or  "milk  mirror,"  and 
the    triple  wedge"  theories.    At  one  time 
tiiese  tlieories  were  very  much  in  vogue 
when  judging  cows,  but  they  have  been 
largely    'wrapped,"    although    we    find 
traces  of  them  in  the  standard  descrip^ 
tions  of  the  various  dairy  breeds. 

This  leads  me  to  say  that  a  second 
function  of  the  judgfe  of  dairy  cows  for' 
piire-hreds.  is  to  decide  whether  or  not 
tile  animal  conforms  to  the  standard  de- 
s<  ;iption  of  the  breed  to  which  the  ani- 
niril  lielongs;  or  decide  the  relative 
standing  of  the  animals  exhibited.  In 
fact,  when  judging  pure-bred  dairy 
stork,  the  chief  work  of  a  judge  Is  to 
decide  on  the  question  of  comparative 
nearness  to   the   "scale   of   points"   laid 


judge-  of  pure-breds,  although  the  prin- 
ciples are  sound  for  any  and  all  dairy 
cows. 

We  shall  divide  the  topic  injto  four 
headings  for  ease  in  comprehejiding 
and    remembiering: 

1.  A  cow  must  ha^e  a-  good  ctjfiatiki- 
tion,  with  plenty  of  vitality  to  stand 
the  strain  of  reproduction  and  large 
milk  production.  A  cow  that  produces 
a  calf  yearly  and  at  the  same  time 
gives  from  6.000  ta  10,000  lbs.  of  milk, 
or  makes  from  250  to  400  lbs.  of  biitter, 
or  its  equivalent  in  milk  fat.  is  under 
a  continual  heavy  strain,  which  saps 
the  constitution,  and  in  a  short  time 
she  "breaks  down"  unless  strong  and 
rugged. 

The  indications  of  good   constitution 
are    a    well    developed    heart    and    lung 
region,    hollowness    behind    the    elbows 
being  an  indication  of  predisposition  to 
tuberculosis  and  other  lung  troubles;   a 
fairly    mellow    skin    and    soft    hair,    as 
these     token     good     blood     circulation. 
Easy,     regular    breathing     is    also     ira- 
poFtant.     If  on  placing  the  ear  to  that 
part  of   the   body   where  the  lungs   are 
situated  a  harsh,  rasping  sound  is  audi- 
ble, sm-h  a  cow  should  not  be  purchased 
nor  placed  high  in  the  show  ring.  Short, 
panting  breath  under  normal  conditions, 
is  also  an  iwi favorable  sflgn. 

2.  The  setond  thing  to  be  looked  for 
is  good  digestive  capacity.  As  the 
eapacity  of  a  cow  in  milk  production  de- 
pends to  a  large  extent  upon  her  capacity 
to  change  food  into  blood  and  bloo<l  in- 
to milk,  we  need  a  cow  with  a  good 
sized  middle-piece,  or  what  is  sometimes 
called  a  large  "bread-basket."  A  cow 
with  a  "tucked-up"  middle-piece  is  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  a  large  milker.  The  quan- 
tity of  milk  coming  from  the  hind  end, 
or    udder,   of  a  cow.    is*  governed    to  a 


down  hv  th«  1       ^       .  —  .  w.     uuutn.   ui   a  c-ow.    19"  governed    to  a 

lan  is  fit  to  judge  registered  stock  who    tering  the  front  end.  or  mouth    assum- 

-nivrsXton'orir  1^1'  ^':'^"^ ''  '^ '-'''''''  '''-'^'  -^'-^'-^- 

»''*•  animaTs  befor!  m       i  ""Z     f^^  ^«    "^'^^^  indications  of  good  digestion  are 

aid    an"    I!1V    ^^  ^°  ""'^'^^^''^  ^  stand-    between  the  hip  or  hook  bone  and  the 

last 


•"<!.  and  some  preconceived  notions  he 
niay  have  about  the  "signs  of  a  milker" 
"^  "kely  to  fall  down  when  acting  in  the 
capacity  ot  judge. 

^^'hile  It  may  not  bo  practicable  on  all 
o<Ta.s,ons  to  take  a  scale  of  points  into 
ne  show  ring  for  each  breed  and  apply 
Ills  to  the  animals  exhibited,  the  best 
""iRing  we  have  ever  seen  at  an  exhl- 
"tion  was  done  In  this  way  on  the 
•''and  of  Jersey  at  the  great  summer 
«»ttle  fair,  when  the  pick  of  the  Island 
"erds  were  exhibited. 


rib.  together  with  good  appetite. 
A  "mincing"  cow  is  seldom  a  profitable 
cow. 

3.  Large  milking  capacity  is  the  third 
point  to  look  for.  Here,  however,  we 
are  largely  in  the  dark.  Possibly  the 
best  guides  are  udder  development,  and 
the  so-called  "mammary"  or  'milk 
veins."  A  large  udder  Is  not  necessarily 
associated  with  large  milk  production, 
although  it  Is  true,  'no  udder,  no  cow. 


animal 


Each  and  every 
was    scored    according    to    the 


We  remember  attending  an  auction  sale 

where  a  cow   with  a   very   large  udder 

i^tandard  scale  of  nnin'ta"'"  '^"Tu    '"  /""   "^^^  ^"'  "^  ^^^  ^^'^-     '^^^  auctioneer  re- 

--e  awardS^on  tht  b«u  '     "   T'^"^  ^'^^  '"^  ^"'^  '"^'^  '^^  «— 

Ont  Of  the  rstv    foe!l  .  ''^  '"''  '""'°^  ^^^^  Particular  cow  was 

re  on   tl  T^.LI^'^^IJJ^I'  ^^'':   J'-  ^^^  '^-'  -ery  time  he  milked  her 

it   was   necessary   to   get  out  the  wash 


t  '•    *"&Bj',    wuruy    war- 

•re  on   this  question   during  the  past 

'  -arter  of  a  century  have  come  a  few 
J  0  nts  Which  are  worthy  of  careful  con- 
^•deration  by  every  man'  who  wlshe«  to 
^ome  a  proficient  Judgp  of  dairy  stock 

r.f  In[^  "''^'^  ^  ^  profitable  produoers 
mJiK  and  its  products.    What  we  shall 
n^ve    to    Biiv    i«    ««f    i«»     J  ^    JO  ^utxn    .......   „,._y,„g  ^.„^s  ^j  a  sale,  don't  pay 

Bay    is    not    Intended    for    the  J  too   much  attention   to  the  size   of  the 

l' 


C   Cndriw'oud  &  I'ndriMood 


; , 


,#  ^ 


When*tii!e  'Big  Guns  Roar 


their  concrete  foundations  and  ramparts  are  called  upon    . 

to  withstand  unusual  concussion  and  strains.  The  sione^sand 

and  cement  must  be  of  unquestioned  qualitv. 

In  the  fortifications  at  Egmont  and  Mullet's  Keys,'  Forts  Hancock,  Wad.- 

^oilh,  J>iOCiim,  Monroe,  Strong,  Mott,  Totten  and  Schuyler  and  in  making 

concrete    improvements    at    the    Brooklyn,    Portsmouth,    Boston,     Norfolk, 

Charefton,  and  League  Island  Navy  Yards;  at  West  Point,  Annapolis    and 

dsewhere,   the  United  State.  Government  has  used  hundreds'  oV  thousands   of 


ALPHA 


"rlKCEMENT 


—the  cement  that  is  tested  hourly  by  chemists;  that  is  the  product  of  25  years 
experience    in    cenrient-making;     the    cement    that    comes     in     bags     stamSd 
Guaranteed      and   that   must   always   more  than  meet^very  recognized  t^ 
£  before  it  can   be  shipped.  ^  "^ 

Ask  the  ALPHA  dealer  in  your  community  for 
the  8t'-page  illustrated  book,  "ALPHA  Cement 
—How  to  Use  lt,'»  which  gives  detailed  direc- 

F|~M  tions  for. making  dozens  of  everlasting  farm  and 
nH  home  improvements  with  ALPH.A,  the  Guaran- 
▼^  teed  Portland  Cement.     If  you  don't  know  the 
ALPHA  dealer,  write  us,  mentioning  what  you 
are  plapning  to  build.     Address  Dept.  B. 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

G«D«ral  Offices:  EMton.  Pa. 

Sales  Offices  >S>w  York. Philadelphia.  Bo«toa 
Piiubufsh,  Balumore.  Savannah 


permanence: 


Settle  ttie 
SUo  Question 


Permanency  and  Piotpcrtty— Natce  9lle, 
If)  X  36  and  Natco  Barn,  40  >  150,  ea 
Hich  HUl  Uairy  >-'ann     •      rulMkl.  rii. 


•and  settle  it  for 
good.    Do  away  with 
repairs,  with   tightening 
of  luge    and   adjusting    of 
h.copt.    Knew  that   your   silo  wont   blow 
ever.     Fe  $iire  of  perfect  silage  at  all  times. 
Boild  the  wrrryless,  efficient 

Natco  Imperishable  Silo 

'*Tbc  Silo  that  Lasts  lor  Generations** 

Its  hollow,  vitrified,  clay  tile   are   imuervious   to   air   and  moiMure  —  they  prtscrve 

the  silage  mttt  And  juicy.    The  dead  air  spaces  in  the  wall  resist  frost — roakinf  it 

the  silo  for  severe  climates.     The  continuous,  reinforcini;  bands  laid  in  the 

ir.orur  hold  it  in  a  grasp  of  steel.      It  is  a  silo  of  tfficitncy,  and  a  silo 

youll  be  proud  of.       Send  for  our  silo  cauloR  describing  it  fully. 

Alto  Set  our  splendid  new  book.  "Natco  On  The  Farm.'' 

deacribing  other  farm  buildings  made  of  Natco  fiollow 

TiJe  and  juat  ■■  elBcienr.     Both  books  free.     We 

have  many  farm  building  plans  to  submit,  and 

wJU  help  you  solve  your   building  ^ 

problems,    free.     What    are  yoo       IkT^^ma..^  a 

going  to    build?     Let's   bear       NOuOnal 

>«=.,.».  wrt««KU,.  j^^  Proofing 


Nsfro  «n«>  Wan. 

N<te  (■rr^fratrd  ibell, 
|«»idlB|:  firm  anchot- 
age   ftr  mortar  Jolsta, 


Company 


1117  Faitoa 
Pittebwrgb 


tub  to  hoJd  th^  milk,  which  waa  very 
Inconvenient.  We  had  an  opportunity 
to  weigh  the  milk  of  this  cow  for  *me 
time  after  her  purchase  and  she  proved 
to  be  a  very  ordinary  milker.  Moral. 
When  buying  cows  at  a  sale,  dont  pay 


ROSS  Silo  Fillers  for  Gasoline  Engine  Power 

t^T      m^^^  Double  the  Caoacitv  with  X^mm.  p»w«.  o».i ..m_-ui..  «    .   <n 


Our 

66th 

Year 


Double  the  Capacity  with  Leu  Power  and  considerably  Um  Speed 

-^     -^-^  --"■  - — - — ^-^ We  make  Silo  Fillers  of  extra  lar^o  capao^ 

ity  to  meet  the  special  requirements  of  all 
eilo  users.  These  machines  are  Bpocially 
dt-Mgned  to  be  operated  by  popuW^  mm 
Oaeohne  Engines— 6-8-10-12  and    14   H   P 


Toll ...  —i,  » —     »— B'"«:jr— w-o-iv^iz  ana    14   n.  V. 

will  save  you  money.  i^^xy  oraen 

Thgj^.  Wo—  C».,  Boa  ige,  SpHnpftoK.  Ohio 


im 


THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


April  15,  1916. 


April  15,  1916. 


THE    PRACTICAL   FARMER 


% 


■ili*^ 


Plenty  Of  Water  Fop  Your  Dairy 

Supply  an  abundance  of  fresh  water  for  your  dairy  and  milk 

house.    More  milk  and  healthier  stock.     Makes  the  dairy 

pay.    Our  experts  will  help  you  select  the  right  pump 

from  among  our  300  styles.    All  rigidly  tested  and 

guaranteed  by  the  largest  manufacturer  of  pumps 

in  the  world.    Backed  by  65  years'  pump-niaking 

experience.  They  are  strong,  durable  and  reliable, 


"OULDSPUMP^ 


Write 

for  tl.!a 

Book. 


iirti 


ffm  EVERY  SERVICE  I 

will  furnish  you  plenty  of  water  under  pr«3« 

sureforfireprotection.  Get  our  freebook, 

'Water  Supply  f  or  theCountry  Home." 

Plan  now  for  sanitary  plumbing  in 

bathroom,  kitchen  and  laundry. 

Writetoday.  AddressDept.   U 

The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co. 

Main  Office  and  Worka : 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

DranrhfK  : 

Chicnffo     Fhiladelphia 

iiuslon    New  York 

I'ittsbursrh 

Houston 

Atlanta 


for/hf 


4^U- 


r*4=.' 


'fP'^l 


:*.^s>. 


iFREE 


*^ 


']  Write   for  my  1916 
1  Uuggy  Book  today. 

/  hhows  150  anappy  styles 
■   of  genuine  Sniit  Hickory 
Vehicles.  Tells  about  the 
most  atartliiiK  price-split-  ^  . 

tins  offer  aviT  inadu  by  any  vahlcl.  factory. 
A   poatal  brmjfi  it  fre«  —  poatpald. 


7, 


SPLIT  HICKORY 


^Are  recosnlzed  the  world's  flncat 
r driving  vehicles.  Famous  for  easy 
mdinKjiKhtness,  strength  and  Ions 
[  service.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
.  lion  in  use.  K very  rig  sold  on  30  dajm 
fre«  trial  and  2  years  suarantee.    Bend  (a 
I  book  today.  See  fur  youraelf  the  new 
\  U16  ety  lea  and  Mm  ne««y  yea  o««  Mwa. 
,  Addreea  H.  C.  PHKL^S.  Prm. 

.Iks  OHIO  CS«i>!tMMFa.C«. 
.Vtatlen  77 
.COi^MUIt.  OHIO 


Other  Sti|le5 


KUrnOO     WARRINCPt 

STANCHION 


Prof.  P.  G.  Helyar'of 
Mt.  Herman  School,  Mt. 
Herman,    Mass.,  writes: 

"  We  could  not  get  along 

without  Warriner  Stanch< 
ions." 

8end  addrean  for  book- 
let of  information  to 
FALLACE  B.  CRUMB.  Hoz  Rl.  Foreatvllle,  Ooaa. 


Rock  Bottom 
Roofing  Prices 


sitively  greatest  roofing  offer.    Be  sure 
I  to  write  for  the  big  Edwards  Rooting 
I  Bargain  Book  before  yuu  buy  roof  cov 
I ering,  aiding  or  ceiling.     EDWARDS 
InOHTCOTC  REO  STEEL  SHINOLES 
■cost  less  and  outlast  3  ordinary  roofs 
|— outlast  building  itself— no  painting^ 
or  repairs;  rot-  fire-  and  rust-proof; 
Euarantcod  lishtnlnB- proof!  Re-      — 

duces  insurance.  Reo  Cluster 

FREE  Roofino  HooksHiniTes 

ReoClusterStcclShingles.V-Crimp, 
Corrugated,  Standing  Seam,  Paint- 

1  ed  or  Galvanized  direct  to  you  at 
rock  bottom  factory  prices.     Write 

'  for  Freight  Prepaid  offer;  lowest 
pricen  ovt-r  madu  un  world'*  beat  rooHos, 
Vtck  .SampluH  and  Kooflnc  Book  Na  4SS 

THE  EDWARDS  MFQ.  CO. 

438-488  Pike  St.  CiaciMati.  0. 


Samples  & 

Roofing  Book 


As  low  as 
S7.90 


$10,000.00 


SAW 


Backs  Thli 

HertzUr  A  Zook 

PortabU  Wood 

Thii  If  the  cheapest  law  made. 

Only  t7.V0  aaw  frame  to  which 

a  ripping  table  can   be  added. 

Ouaranteod    1    T'*'.    money    Tv- 

(tiDdrd  and  all  chanres  paid  if  not 

•iktiifactory.  Wtitr  f.>r  catalog 

Hirtilar  •ZHkCa..        0«i:!&,        ••■■*{lk.  Pi. 


Better  Cows-More  Milk 

come  from  oonlputiupnt.  stainliioiis  strain  the 
luiiFH-les.  disturb  the  (-ow  and  re<liice  her  yield. 
There's  Roniethlng  far  lietter,  safe  and  durahle. 

The  Humane  Cow  Tie 


Coiiifortahle.  clean,  and  handy 
clean,  with  pracilcal  autoiuatic 
that  is  perfectly  .sani- 
tary. Every  dairyman 
needs  It  f or  tl«'  money 
return  alone. 
Write  for  the 
Free  Catalogue 
descrllilnst  It.         j.- 

The  Perfect  Silo  i  i 

Co..  Box  202 
Delaware.  Ohio 


,   keeps  the  stall 
vvaterliit;  device 


FrM 


^S  HEAV^i 


$3  Package  saaranteed  to  ffive  satisfaction  or   money 

back.    $1  Package  sufficient  for  ordinary  ctises. 
■lUUl  NEAIE  lEMEOT  CO..    4«iu  Foorlh  An..  Pmskorg.  Pi. 


APRIL  25.  1916 


LEDDY 


APRIL  25,  1916 


DISPERSION  SALE 

On  the  above  date  we  will  sell,  for  Mr.  \Vm, 
Leddy,  of  Fainnount,  N.  Y.,  his  entire  herd  of 
about  58  head  of  Holsteins.  This  is  all  rej^ister- 
ed  stock  and  all  over  six  months  of  age  will  be 
tuberculin  tested. 

SALE  WILL  BE  AT  THE  FARM 

FAIRMOUNT,  N.  Y. 

Farm  is  on  the  Genesee  turnpike  about  5  miles  west  of 
Syracuse.  On  day  of  sale  Auto  Bus  will  meet  trains  at  Fair- 
mount  on  the  Auburn  steam  line,  ^Iso  will  be  at  the  end  of  the 
Solvay  trolley  line  from  Syracuse. 

SALE  UNDER  MANAGEMENT  OF 

Liverpool  Sale  &  Pedigree  Co.,  lnc.,Liverpool,  N.  Y. 

who  will  on  request  send  you  a  copy    of    "The    Breeders'    Horn"  which 
will  contain  complete  information  of  this  sale. 


MINERAU^ 
.COMPOUND 


udder,  nor  to  what  the  auctioneer  says. 
The  udder  should  be  well-balanced, 
flexible,  have  good  sized  teats  evenly 
placed,  the  veins  on  the  udder  and  under 
the  abdomen  should  be  prominent,  indi- 
cating good  flow  of  blood  to  the  udder. 

Minor  indications  of  milking  capacity 
are  bright  eye,  dishing  forehead,  promi- 
nent backbone,  etc.,  all  of  which  are 
supposed  to  indicate  strong  development 
of  the  nervous  system,  as  it  is  assumed 
that  milk  is  in  some  way  a  product  of 
nervous  force. 

4,  The  fourth  and  last  point  we  shall 
mention  is  beauty  of  form  and  stylish 
appearance.  A  p;overb  frequently 
quoted  with  reference  to  cows,  "Hand- 
some is  that  handsome  does,"  is  very 
important,  although  we  need  to  remem- 
ber that  beauty  and  style  in  a  cow  have 
a  market  value  and  hence  need  some 
attention  at  the  hands  of  dairymen.  We 
instinctively  take  to  the  beautiful,  and 
are  attracted  by  that  which  is  called 
style.  While  it  is  not  advisable  to  lay 
too  much  stress  on  these  points,  it  is  a 
wise  policy  to  breed  and  buy  as  pretty 
and  stylish  animals  as  possible  without 
sacrificing  utility. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  men  to  agree  as 
to  what  makes  up  these  qualities  known 
as  beauty  and  style.  What  one  man 
would  call  pretty  and  stylish  another 
would  consider  ugly  and  lacking  In 
style.  This  is  probably  a  wise  provision 
in  nature,  otherwise  a  few  Individuals 
would  receive  all  the  attention  and  be  in 
such  great  demand  that  the  equilibrium 
of  the  world  would  be  unbalanced. 

Having  the  foregoing  reservations  in 
mind,  we  would  venture  to  assert  that 
the  points  of  beauty  and  style  are  made 
up  of  fine,  clean-cut  head,  fine  horns, 
bright  eyes,  medium  length  and  fineness 
of  neck,  fine  shoulders,  large  barrel, 
fairly  large,  well-balanced  udder,  broad 
loin  and  hips,  long  level  rump,  fine, 
long  tail  with  good  switch,  short, 
straight,  nicely  rounded  or  flat  legs, 
good  feet,  together  with  a  pleasing  color 
01  harmonious  blending  of  colors,  com- 
bining also  an  alert,  stylish  movement. 

If  a  judge  has  the  foregoing  in  the 
animal  he  selects  for  his  own  use,  or  for 
placing  among  the  prize  winners  in  a 
show  ring,  he  may  not  be  far  astray, 
but  after  all,  the  final  test  of  superi- 
ority is  the  scale  and  testing  the  milk 
for  fat  or  other  solids. 


Free,  from  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease 

On  March  Slst  the  United  States  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  issued  an  order  re- 
moving the  quarantine  from  the  last 
area  in  the  United  States  under  sus- 
picion on  account  of  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease.  The  whole  country  is  now  free 
from  quarantine  and  restrictions  against 
the  shipment  and  movement  of  live 
stock  on  account  of  this  dreaded  disease. 

As  a  result  of  better  understanding  be- 
tween the  State  and  National  Govern- 
ments, representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  believe  that  many 
of  the  obstacles  which  confronted  the 
authorities  In  the  past  outbreak  would 
not  be  encountered  In  dealing  with  any 
future  occurrence  of  the  disease.  The 
veterinarians,  however,  will  not  abate 
their  watchfulness  for  some  time.  Ex- 
amination of  animals  and  animal  prod- 
ucts offered  for  import  will  continue  to 
be  unusually  strict.  The  Department, 
more-over,  particularly  urges  all  farm- 
ers and  cattle  handlers  to  notify  their 
state  veterinarians  and  the  Department 
of  any  suspicious  cases  of  sore  mouth 
combined  with  lameness  In  their  ani- 
mals. Those  In  charge  of  the  eradica- 
tion work  are  confident  that  the  disease 
Is  wiped  out,  but  will  use  every  precau- 
tion to  detect  and  control  sporadic  cases 
that  may  develop  In  remote  districts. 


Wherever  Whiteivash 

is  now  used  Carbola  should  be^ 

used  instead.  A  beautiful  sn^« 

whitemineralpaintcombinedwith 

the  world 'smost  powerful  germicide. 

Will  not  flake,  crack,  peel,  or  blister. 

For  the  spring  clean-up  use  it  to  paint 

health  and  sunshine  into  bams,  coops, 

pens,  cellars,  etc. 


LltBOl^A. 


'(VMQi&vMec\ina'Nh\>eP*m> 


destroyr  "lisease  germs,  fly  eggs  and  vermin 

of  all  kinds.    Harmless  to  man  or  beast.  No 

disagreeable  odor.    Comes  in  powder  form 

—ready  when  mixed  with  water.    Put  it 

on  with  brush  or  sprayer.    Your  dealer 

has  it.   Send  25  cents  tor  trial  package. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

10  lbs.  (10  gal.)  for  SI  plus  postaoe. 

20 lbs.  (20    "  )  for  $2  delivered  free 

60  lbs.  (50   "  )£orS4 

Oirbola  Chemieal  Company 

Dept.  K. 

7  East  42nd  St..  New  York  City 


Get  More  Wool 

Get  Longer  Wool 
Get  More  Money 

for  your  wool  by  shearing  wlUi  a  Stewart  machine  becan^f 
such  wool  has  a  longer  fibre.  Wool  buyers  pay  more  lor 
long  suple— and  you  (et  tiie  longest  by  shearing  with  a 

Stewart  No.  9  Ball  Bearing 
Shearing  Machine 

This  is.  without  question,  the  most  perfect  hind 
operated  shearing  machine  ever  devised.  Hii 
ball  bearing-s  In  everj-  part  where  friction  or  wttr 
occurs.  Has  a  ball  bearing  shearing  head  ol  the 
latest  imitroved  Stewart  pattern. 

Price   of   machine, 

allcomplete.  including 
4  combs  and  4  cutters 
of  the  celebrated 
Stewart  quality  is 


Only  $11-55 


•I?"V.*    -iSti^vT^^  wiUshlpC.O.L 

:k-. :   •  T?f9Bej,r  <•  >        tor  balance 
■i  ":•.;  •  ''T^..  *^  Money   an 

'     4     ,        *'^       transportatio 
*      aw*^   ■     *\'^'4«   ^  charges  back 
«   •  iit^%      •      "  notDleased. 


Get  one  from 

your  dealer,  or 
sendl2.00aii'iw; 
wiUshlpC.O.U. 

d 

on 
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not  pleased. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 
C  618  N.  LaSaUe  St.  Chicatc  IlL 

Write  for  big  new  catalogue  showing  the  most  complete  mi 
,»  modem  line  oi  Horse  Clipping  and  Sheep  bhearini; 
Machines  on  earth. 


POSTPAID 

WRITB  PON  rST 
IT  TODAY!     *  ''^^ 

My  Big  New  Catalog  of 
CAN'T -SAG  Farm  Gates  will 
you  money.  Write  for 
jt  NOW— TODAY. 


Mv« 


JCaJiiSd8  Gates 


dwt  Imb  than  all  wood-laat  6  tiaaM  M  V>«f 
-cari't  M«.  drw,  warp  or  tw&t.  IBoMiji 
doubia  boltml  (doI  iiail«4)  betweMi  8  and* 
■teel  ap  richta.  OnarantMd  6  jrMr*.  You  c  in 
V«t  eofsplcU  GatM  or  Joat  th«  QaU  St«o)*  "■> 
}  roa  eaa  nsaka  your  own  rataa  and  aavp  in>>n>'r' 
Writ*  for  Catalog.  ALVIN  V.  KOWt.  Pre*. 
IIOWK  MPQ.  COINPANV 
31iS  A4aMM..  Oatoakan.  lU.  0..-^ 


^jUdUStteli,  , 


1  : 


Onty  S2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay! 

■uy*  tke  New  BMtter-    ^ 

Hy  Jr.  No.  S.  Liahtroiuiina, 
eaay  deaninv.  close  tkim- 
ninflr,  dar»bl«.  OwerMite«4i 
■  lifetime.  Skima  96  quarts 
par  Itow.    Mad*  alao  In  foot  tS 
lar««r  aiaoa  op  to  S  1-a  ahown  Mr*. 

Nyt*rr»tTrM 


ALBAUOH.DOVKII  CO.  <» 

21M  Marshall  Blvd. 


CNICAOO 


SILOS 

OptNiNG  Roors 

FullSilo  Without  fhnu.iM9 
wRiTc     row  CATAt.q<» 

AMD    S^ICIAL     unices  NOW 

E.F.ScHOrcHTmR  Co 

f»»cfrrj  \  10 S.  torn  sr. 


Lameness  in  Horses 

J.    H.    KKED,    V.    .S. 
(Continued  from  April  Ist  Issue.) 

The    manifestation     of     lameness     is 
shown  by  the  animal  in  two  ways — first, 
during    repose;     second,    during    move- 
ment.    In  some  cases  the  symptoms  are 
more  marked  while  the  animal  is  stand- 
ing, as  in  many  cases  of  foot  lameness. 
For  example,  a   horse   will   continually 
point  (place  one  foot  in  advance  of  its 
fellow  and  it  upon  the  toe)  or  even  ele- 
vate the  foot  which  is  suffering  pain.    If 
both  feet  are  diseased  he  will  probably 
point,     or     elevate     them     alternately. 
When  a  horse  showing  these  symptoms 
i.s   moved,   the   degree   of   lameness,    in 
many    cases,    does    not    appear    equiva- 
lent  to  the  amount  of   pain   expressed 
when  standing.    In  other  cases  the  horse 
will  stand  perfectly  sound,  although  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  pastern  of  the 
lame  leg  is  held  more  upright  than  that 
of  the  sound  one,  as  if  he  feared  to  put 
a.  much  weight  on  it;   but  when  made 
to  move  the  lameness  becomes  apparent. 
ARiiin.  in  many  cases,  the  animal  comes 
out  of  the  stable  apparently  sound,  but 
Jitter  being  driven   a  variable  distance 
h;-  shows  well  marked  lameness.    Others 
leave  the  stable  quite  lame  and  gradu- 
ally  become   freer   in   their  action,   fre- 
quently all  symptoms  of  lameness  disap- 
I'^^aring  with  exercise.     Such  cases  are 
apt    to    deceive,    hence    the    examiner 
should    take    all     possible     precautions 
against   deception.      Some    horses   show 
lameness  only  when  they  turn  around. 
They  may  ^o  sound   when  led  straight 
to  or  from  the  observer,  but  when  turned 
'sharply  around   they   at   once   manifest 
their  unsoundness.     When  an  examiner 
observes    a    man    who    is    very    careful 
when  turning  his  horse  he  should  compel 
him  to  turn  the  animal  quickly. 

Slight  chorea  or  siringhalt  is  seldom 
detei  ted  except  during  the  turn,  and  in 
s^nie  ( a.ses  is  shown  only  when  the  horse 
turns  one  way.     In  other  cases  lameness 
may  exist  in  two  or  more  limbs,  but  not 
equally  well  marked.    In  such  cases  the 
animal  may  endeavor  to  save  the  lame 
l>nibs  by  throwing  his  weight  on  them 
>n  such  a  peculiar  manner  that   it   re- 
nuires  great  care  to  distinguish  the  true 
nature  of  the  case  and  form  a  correct 
opinion.    Again,  some  horses  walk  down 
hill  in  such  a  peculiar  manner  that  they 
appear  to  go   lame.     This   is  generally 
called  a  three-cornered  walk.     The  ani- 
mal sways  from  side  to  side  very  awk- 
^^ardly.   his   hindquarters   being  turned 
to  one  .ide  or  the  other,  going  forward 
almost    sideways,    as    some    horses    act 
»-'oing  down  hill   holding  back  a   heavy 
oau.    .\  touch  of  the  whip  will  generally 
'«"se  him   to  improve  his   gait,   which 
a    on.e  shows  that   it  is  not  lameness, 
"laziness,  from  which  he  is  suffering, 
he  symptoms  of  lameness  shown  dur- 
"«  repose  are  very  important,  and  often 
««nostic.    A  horse  suffering  acute  pain 
•n   one    forefoot    will    usually    point    it. 
n.s  is  , lone  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
I,'  ^e'ght  from  the  foot,  hence  lessen- 
^  pain.     It  throws  the  flexor  tendons 
a    state    of    relaxation,    removes 


tion,  on  account  of  the  inability  of  the 
muscles  to  elevate  it  and  bring  it  for- 
ward without  pain. 

Where  the  lameness  Is  in  a  hind  leg 
the   patient   may   stand    with    it   flexed, 
knuckled   over   at   the   fetlock,   or    with 
the  foot  entirely  off  the  ground.     When 
he  stands  with  the  lame  leg  in  advance  i 
01  the  sound  one  the  position  generally  | 
indicates  disease  in  or  below  the  hock.  | 
A  horse  with  acute  pain  in  both  fore-, 
feet  will  stand  with  his  hind  feet  well  j 
advanced    under   his    body,   resting  one| 
forefoot  then  the  other.    Should  the  pain  | 
be  in  both  hind  feet  he  will  stand  with  \ 
the  forefeet  well  back  beneath  his  chest,  | 
his  body  pushed  forward  and  head  held  j 
Iqw,   in  order  to  remove  his  weight  as  i 
well  as  possible  from  the  seat  of  pain.  I 
He  will  ease  one  hind  foot  and  then  the 
other,    and,    if   pain    be    excessive,    will 
breathe  heavily  and  show  other  symp- 
toms of  distress.    Pain  in  both  hind  feet 
often   interferes  with  the  act  of  urina- 
tion, by  preventing  the  stretching  of  the 
body,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  that 
act  in  the  horse.     In  such  cases  he  will 
endeavor  to  stretch  himself,  will  elevate 
his   tail,   but   with   a   groan  quickly   as- 
sume his  former  posture  and  suddenly 
lift  his  feet  alternately.     From  this  fact 
it  is  often  supposed  that  a  horse  suffer- 
ing acute  pain  in  both  hind  feet  is  suf- 
fering from  acute  disease  of  the  urinary 
organs.         (To  be  continued.) 
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.inl  .*""  ^^^  ^««^  *"<!  removes  ten- 
Th,.  ^  P'"^««"»-e  from  the  painful  part. 
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''^^  being  held  ir.  a  seml-pendulous  posi- 


Care  of  the  Brood  Sow 

The  number  of  animals  the  farmer 
will  have  to  dispose  of  next  fall  will  de- 
pend largely  upon  his  ability  to  bring 
through  in  good  condition  the  litters 
farrowed  in  the  next  two  months. 

The  brood  sow  should  be  fed  during 
the  winter  so  as  to  lye  in  a  thrifty,  gain- 
ing condition.    Thin  or  overfat  sows  are 
undesirable.    The  sow  should  gain  from 
50  to  75  pounds  in  weight  during  preg- 
nancy.    In  order  to  avoid  an  overheated 
or    feverish    condition    of    the    sow    the 
ration  should  be  decreased  three  or  four 
days  prior  to  farrowing.     A  warm  slop 
composed    largely   of   wheat    bran    is   a 
good  feed  at  farrowing  time  to  keep  the 
sow  in  a  cool  condition  and  to  regulate 
the  digestive  system. 

The  sow  should   not   be  disturbed  at 
farrowing  time  but  should  have  assist- 
ance   in    case    of    difficult    parturition. 
Young  pigs  are  easily  chilled;   hence  If 
the  weather  is  cold  they  should  be  thor- 
oughly dried  or  placed  in  a  warm  bas- 
ket until  they  can  care  for  themselves. 
The  sow  should  have  a  separate  pen 
at  farrowing  time.     The  pen  should  be 
clean;  there  should  be  a  minimum  litter, 
as  pigs  may  be  lost  and  crushed  In  an 
excessive  amount;  and  a  2x4  farrowing 
rail  6  to  8  inches  from  the  floor,  should 
be  provided. 

After   farrowing,   the   sow   should   be 
fed   lightly   for  a  day  or  two,  when   a 
ration  to  stimulate  milk  flow  should  be 
fed.    A  ration  which  has  given  satisfac- 
tion   for   this   purpose   at   the   Pennsyl- 
vania   State  College   School   of  Agricul- 
ture and  Experiment  Station  consists  of 
four  parts  corn  meal:   three  parts  mid- 
dlings, one  part  tankage:  one  part  bran. 
Plenty  of  sunlight   and  good   ventila- 
tion   without    drafts    in    the    farrowing 
pen  and  a  suitable  place  for  the  sow  and 
pigs  to  exercise  are  excellent. 

In  the  latest  report  of  the  dairy  and 
cold    storage    commissioner    of    Ontario 
there  is   published,  as  a  result  of  the.' 
investigations  of  the  Cornwall,  Ontario  i 
dairy   record   center,   contrasts  between! 
the  profits  derived  during  the  lactation 
season   from  43  cows  of  selected  herds  I 
with  50  cows  of  poorer  herds.     The  4.3 
selected  cows  showed  a  toUl  net  profit 


I      Good' by,  Guess  Work 

■  ^T^HE  New  Sharpies  "Suction-Feed"  is  the 

I  ^   only  cream  separator  which  eliminates 

guess    work  from   cream   productioa 
An  other  separators  have  to  be  turned  at  ex- 
I  Gctly  the  speed  indicated  on  the  crank  or  they 

I  will  lose  from  7  to  13  pounds  of  butterfat  per 

J  cow  per  year.     The  I\irdue  Experiment  Sta- 

tion  and  other  scientific   investigators  have 
'  proven  these  figures  (see  Bulletin  No.   116. 

I  Vol.  13.) 

I  This  "guess**  speed  is  used  by  19  operators 

out  of  20,  because  it  is  impossible  to  turn  the 
crank  at  exactly  the  right  speed.— It  is  much 
easier  to  turn  it  slower— and,  whenever  you 
do,  you  lose  cream.  Even  a  speed  indicator 
will  help  but  very  little,  as  you  won't  and 
can't  watch  it  every  minute. 

So  we  say  to  you  dairymen:  Quit  guessing 
about  your  separator  speed  and  your  sepa- 
rator profits.     Use 

THE    NEW 

SHARPIES 

SUCTION-FEED 

Separator  and  know   that  you   get   mil  the 
cream  all  the  time. 

Whether  you  turn  faster  or  slower,  the 
bowl  of  the  Suction-Feed  drinks  in  Just  the 
right  quantity  of  milk.  The  feature  is  en- 
tirely  automatic;  if  you  are  tired,  you  turn 
slower  (which  is  easier)  and,  if  in  a  hurry, 
you  turn  faster  and  finish  so  much  sooner. 
No  matter  how  you  turn,  the  New  Sharpies 
always  skims  clean. 

The  Sharpies  cream 

is   always   of  even 

thickness^     whether 

you  turn  fast  or  slow. 

The  Supply  can  is  but 

knee  high  so  you  can 

fill    it  without   any 

back  breaking    effort. 

The    three-piece 

Sharpies    bowl    is 

lighter   and  simpler 

than   any   other — no 
discs  to  wash. 

All  these  money- 
Saving  and  trouble- 
preventing  features 
ere  described  in  a 
handsome  catalogue; 
"Velvet'  forDairy- 
men.  Send  for  a 
copy,  now,  while  you 
think  of  it.  Address 
Dept.  40. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

AJso  Sharpies  Milkers  and  GasoJJne  Engines 

West  Chester      -        .       .       Pennsylvania 
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CATTLE. 


What  Is 
Gained  by 
Testing 
Cows 

Testing  your  cows  tells  whether 
they  are  earning  money  for  you. 
By  the  Register  of  Merit  work 
you  can  now  build  up  your  herd 
from  animals  of  known  produc- 
tion. Science  is  driving  guess- 
work out  of  the  dairy  business. 
Government  records  show  that 
the  avcraRC  net  profit  per  cow  was  in- 
creased 129"o  in  eight  years  by  testing. 
Selection  based  upon  actual  dairy 
merit  will  produce  like  results  in  your 
herd.  Our  booklet.  'What 
is  Accomplished  by  Test- 
ingCows/'willhelpyou. 
Sendforitnow.  It'sfree. 

Th*  American  Jersey 

Cattle  Club 
3S8  W«st  23rd  StrMt 

New  York  City 


""jrc, 


«'H»- 


Meridale 
Jerseys 


We  have  BelectPd  five  bulls  from 
tlie  Meridale  Herd  to  rpcom- 
niend  as  particularly  proniiRln!< 
lierd  -  headers.  They  <ire  of  Imported, 
Owl-Interest,  and  Sayda  blood.  Each  of 
them  possesBes  Individually  the  quallH- 
cations  which  spell  superiority  In  a  herd 
bull.  All  are  out  of  HegiHter  of  Merit 
cows.  All  are  ready  for  service  this 
Hprlng. 

Twenty -eight   years  of    breeding   experi- 
ence stands   t>ack    of   our    recommenda- 
tion of  these  bulls. 
For  booklet  and  pedigrees  address 

AVER  &  McKINNEY 

300  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Guernsey  Calves 

We  have  a  larm-  herd  of  Imported  (liiernseys  and 
olTer  Home  choice  calves  for  «ale.    \Vi  ilr/or  finlea  Sheet, 

i:i.:n¥IEW  fab.hn, 

K12  8crnnton  Life  Insurance BldK.,    Mcranton,  Pa. 


Keystone  Farms 


offer  pure  bred 
Iloistelii  yenr- 
liiiK  a  n  d  bull 
calves  out  of  liigh  record  cows  and  sired  by  Prince 
Kenia  Korndyke,  Jr..  No.74<0t  and  S^-gis  IleugerveUi 
Beeta  Lyons,  No.  124«fi9,  l)oth  sires  of  superb  breeding. 

'yX^'^ '  C.  A.  Pratt,  LeRaysville,  Pa. 


G_^  ^    Yearling  hulls  and  calves  at 

UCrnSeyS    Pnces  womi  your  while.    Put 
•^  ijiuilitv    and    color   into    vour 

milk.      FRED  IV.  CABD,  MYI.VANIA.  PA. 


Angus  Bull 


for  Sale.      A   i;oiid  .in- 
dividual, '1  yrs.  old.  re- 
glstpri'd  and  well  bred. 
EZRA  J.  NO&.T,  Wt,0.  »,  MT.  JOY.  PA. 


HORSES. 


Registered 


Klack  Percheron  Stallions  for  Kale. 
Si)me  grandsons  of  Olbert. 
1»AA€  C.  NrilRO€K,  TOPEKA.  IBTD. 


SWINE. 


I  have  started  thonsandsof  breednrs  on  tlin  ro.id 
tOHUccewi.  I  haveaverr  larKeand  tine  bHi<i.  f.v- 
ery  one  un  early  d«Tnlop«r.  reii<ly  for  market  at  nix 
months  old.  1  want  to  plnoe  cue  hoii  in  euch  com- 
munity to  ndvHrt  iitti  my  tierd. 

O.  S.  BENJAMIN  R.F.D.  No.  16.  P«rtla«4,  MIehlgan 


FOR  SALE 


one  hundred  Duroc  pigs  of 
best  bre«'ding.  Hjieclal  prices 
for  the  next  Hi\t\  days.  Hooking  orders  for  our  big 
type  Poland  <'binHS,whl<-li  are  of  the  lM>Nt  liree<llng  to  lie 
found.  Write  uh  vonr  wantx.  NntlonnI  Hoc  fo., 
Frank  Moore.  Knpl.,  Roat<*  I.  WIndber.  Pa. 


ni  IK€^f^Q  Kred  sows,  fall  piKS.  service  hoars 
*-'*-'"^^-'^-"^  The  kind  that  get  big  quick 
Wtiitp  Wyandotte  Chickens,  bred  to  lav  and  win. 
t'ockerels  and  eggs. 

J.  H.  NTVART.  BftEllfEW.  OHIO. 


RrPlI  Iftr  hllflfPP  *"•'  bpimty.  Ilegtstere«l  Jersev 
mCU   lUl    UUII«:r  ^,,,11   ,.p„,,^.  fj.r  „ppvlre.      Also  a 

younger  one.  A  lieautlful  yearling  heifers.  Ask  alxuit 
them  today.      W.  F.  MrHparran.  Fnrnlaa.  Pa. 

Reg.  P.  China.  Ilerkshire  and  C.  White  sows,  bred  for 
1st  and  2nd  litters,  March,  April  and  May  farrow,  laige 
■trains  at  cut  prices.  P.  F.  Hamilton,  Cochran  vllle.  Pa. 


DOGS. 


FORDHOOK  SCOTCH  COI.LIi<:  KKNNEI-H-Pup 
plea  of  choicest  Imported  blood,  full  pedigreed,  at 
prices  the  farmrr  can  aflord  to  pay.  w.  Atlee  Hnr- 
pee  A  Co.,  Burpee  Buildings.  North  6tl)  Ht..  Plilla.,  P» 


Feeding  and  the  Making 
of  Balanced  Rations 

By  H.  H.  DEAN    Author  of  "Canadian  Dairying" 


(  Articles  in  this  series  appeared  in  our 
issues  of  March  15th  and  April  1st.) 

III. — Uses  and  Composition  of 
.    Feeds 

The  first  question  an  Intelligent  feeder 
asks  himself  is,  "What  do  I  expect  or 
wish  this  animal  to  do — give  milk,  put 
on  flesh  and  fat,  grow  bone  and  muscle 
or  wool,  lay  eggs  or  do  work?"  Having 
decided  what  is  expected  or  what  the 
feeder  wishes  the  animal  to  do,  the  next 
thing  is  to  feed  the  animal  accordingly, 
so  far  as  science  and  practice  are  able 
to  throw  light  on  the  problem,  though  it 
must  be  admitted  that  there  is  yet  much 
to  be  known  in  this  connection. 

Briefly,  feed  is  given  to  an  animal  for 
one  or  more  of  the  following  purposes: 

1.  Growth.  This  requires  especially, 
muscle  and  bone  forming  materials,  and 
probably  material  of  a  special  kind,  for 
best  results.  Formerly  it  was  considered 
that  practically  all  fteds  contained  suffi- 
cient ash  or  mineral  matter  to  supply 
the  animal  needs;  and  also  that  the 
source  of  protein  made  little  difference 
to  the  animal.  Recent  investigations 
indicate  that  "the  question  of  mineral 
balance  in  animal  rp.lions  is  one  of  great 
importance."  The  editor  of  the  Ameri' 
can  Station  Record,  in  a  recent  number, 
says:  "The  only  difference  formerly 
recognized  in  the  constituents  of  differ- 
ent feeding-stuffs,  including  the  protein, 
was  a  difference  in  digestibility.  But 
when  proteins  from  different  sources 
came  to  be  isolated  and  studied,  their 
constitution  was  found  to  differ  ma- 
terially and  also  their  effect  in  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  animal.  This  has  been  shak- 
ing the  old  confidence  in  the  mere  analy- 
sis of  feeds  as  indicating  their  value  in 
animal  feeding.  The  proof  has  already 
been  furnished  that  the  constitution  of 
the  protein  molecule  is  of  fundamental 
importance  In  determining  its  nutritive 


cal  basis." 

The  foregoing  is  another  way  of  say- 
ing what  we  pointed  out  in  the  first 
article,  that  chemists  and  cows  do  not 
always  agree  in  their  conclisions  as  to 
the  relative  value  of  feeds.  However, 
we  must  not  throw  away  entirely  the 
teachings  of  animil  chemistry,  simply 
because  cows  or  other  animals  do  not 
always  agree  with  its  conclusions.  Let 
us  hold  fast  to  that  we  have,  until  new 
and  better  truths  are  established. 

2.  The  second  great  use  of  feeds  is  to 
produce,  by  means  of  animals,  human 
foods  like  meat  and  milk;  or  valuable 
material  for  clothing,  such  as  wool. 

Both  muscle  and  heat  formers  are  con- 
cerned in  this  line  of  production,  but 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  protein 
or  muscle-forming  part  of  feed  is  of 
greatest  importance  in  this  particular 
wprk.  Cows,  especially,  need  plenty  of 
easily  digested  proteids  in  order  to  make 
milk  economically.  Lack  of  sufficient 
protein  is  one  of  the  most  common 
faults  in  the  rations  as  fed  by  ordinary 
feeders.  The  same  principle  applies  in 
feeding  hens  to  make  them  lay,  A  recent 
experimenter  reports  excellent  results 
by  adding  cotton  seed  meal  to  the  mash 
for  laying  hens. 

3.  The  third  use  of  feeds  Is  to  repair 
body  wastes  and  maintain  the  body  tem- 
perature. Cheaper  feeds,  such  as  corn 
silage,  straw  and  roots  may  be  used  as 
a  "maintenance  ration,"  because  in  this 
case  we  simply  wish  to  keep  our  ani- 
mals at  maintenance  level.  Carrying 
horses  over  the  winter  for  the  following 
spring  and  summer  work  is  an  example 
of  this  kind  of  feeding.  We  cannot,  as 
a  rule,  in  ordinary  farm  practice,  afford 
to  feed  such  animals  on  expensive  feeds 
like  hay  and  oats. 

4.  The  fourth  chief  use  of  feeds  Is  to 
furnish  energy  to  do  work.  In  this  case 
the  heat  formers  ^ire  very  important. 

The  following  table  shows  the  propor- 
tions of  dry  matter  and  digestible  nutri- 
ents in  a  number  of  common  feeds  used 
on  farms.  This  table  should  be  pre- 
served for  future  reference,  so  that  read- 
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The  Practical  farmer 


Kind  of  Koo<t 


It 
«i 
•< 

u 
tt 
(• 
•• 

i< 

II 
II 
(I 
(« 
II 


Green  fodder  c<»rii,  1  Ih. 

'*      pea.s  and  oats,  '•    . 

"      red  clover,  '*    . 

•'     alfalfa  clover,    "    . 
Corn  Hllaj^e, 
I'olutoes, 
.>rangel.s, 
Sugar  Heets, 
Carrots, 
TurnlpK, 
Timothy  hay, 
Mixed  hay. 
Red  clover  hav. 
Alfalfa  hay, 
Corn  fodder, 
Corn  Htover, 
Pea  straw, 
Wheiit  Htraw, 
Oat  straw, 

Corn,  (tfraln) 

Wheat, 

|{ye,  " 

Harley,  " 

Oats.  •' 

Huckwheiit,         *• 
Peas,  " 

Corn  and  cob  meal. 
Wheat  hran, 
Wheat  middlln;;H, 
Low  griide  flour, 
<iluten  feed, 
itluten  meal, 
Mnweed  meal  (new  process)  I  ll»... 
Cotton  seed  meal,  ••    ..., 

Sugar  beet  pulp,  •♦ 

.\pple  pomace, 
skim-milk  (separator) 
Huttermtik, 


II 
II 


II 
II 
•I 
•I 


li 

11 


Total 

dry 

matter 


(l.'iO 
O.Ki 
0.2«.) 
tK-2\ 
O.'JI 
0.21 
•  '.(II 
0.1:; 
U.ll 
0.10 
(1.87 
O.hT 
('.8.') 
().1»J 
(l.oH 
O.liO 

o.s« 

O.'JO 
O.IU 
O.MI 
(MM 
(I.S,S 
O.Hll 
OM 
o.^.7 

C.IM) 
O..S"> 
0.88 
0.88 
0.88 

o.irj 
o.inj 

O.lH) 

0.02 
0.10 

0.288 
0.094 
0.10 


Pounds  of  di'^estible 
nutrients 


Protein 


Carbo- 
hydrates 
l>lU8  (fat  X 
2.2.J) 


Total 


.i 


OiOlO 
020 
0.(X)» 

o.oou 

0.011 
0.011 

0.00s 

0.010 
0.028 
0.002 
0.1.08 
0.110 
0.  2» 
0.017 
0.04:S 
0.0(M 
0.012 
0.07W 
0.102 
aOD9 
0.087 
0.002 
0.U77 
0.1(18 
0.044 
0.122 
0.128 
0.082 
0.1»4 
0.258 
0.282 
0..H72 
0.000 
0.011 
0.029 
U.O!W 


0.12.T 
0.a7() 
QAM 

n.iw 

0.129 
0.101 
0.0o(i 
0.104 
0.082 
0.077 
0.4(15 
04ti(l 

o.Mx; 

0.428 

o.:i7:i 

0..S40 
0..'MI 
0.:^72 
0.4(11 
0.701 
0.7;  50 
(1.700 
0.(8)2 

o.rHis 

0..5!« 
0..'>!M 
0.(5^-) 
0.4.5.S 
0.fi07 
0.W7 
0.088 
0.066 
0.4M 
0.444 
0.U78 
0.164 
0.069 
0.06) 


0.i;tt 
0.004 
0.19.H 
0.177 
0.1.S8 
0.174 
O.OfJ7 
aiLS 
0.090 
0.087 
0.498 
0.r)'22 
0.4(>4 
O.fvW 

o.:ai8 
0.:i67 
0..SK1 
0.870 
0.416 
0  84.1 
0.8.'l2 
0.490 
0.779 
0.660 
0.610 
0.702 
0.709 
0.57.'» 

0.729 
0.827 
0.914 
0.746 
0.816 
0.079 
0.175 
0.088 
0.104 


Nu'rltlve 
Uatio 


1:12.5 

1:4.2 

1:.5.6 

1:8.5 

1:14.8 

1 I 18.8 

1:5.1 

I.1».4 

1:10.8 

1:7.7 

1:16.6 

1:7.4 

1:5.8 

ia.8 

1:14.9 

1;I9.9 

1:7.9 

1:1W 

1:8:5.6 

1:11.7 

1:7.2 

1:7.1 

1:7.9 

1:6.2 

1:6.9 

1:8.2 

1:15.1 

ia.7 

1:4.7 

1:7.9 

1:;{.3 

1:2.5 

1:1.6 

1:1.2 

1:12 

1:14.9 

1:2 

1:1.7 


To  find  the  pound.s  of  nutrlent.s  lu  any  glveu  number  of  pounds  of  any  feedlng-Ktuff  multiply 
the  welKht  of  nutrients  In  one  pound  as  given  In  the  table,  by  the  pounds  fodder,  meal,  etc., 
which  you  expect  to  feed. 


efficiency,  some  of  these  compounds  be- 
ing quite  defective  for  maintaining  life, 
while  others  are  highly  eflUcient.  The 
scientific  basis  of  these  differences  is 
gradually  being  established,  and  in  the 
meantime  caution  is  exercised  in  the 
calculation  of  rations  on  the  mathematl- 


ers  may  be  able  to  compare  and  value 
rations  which  they  may  be  feeding.  How- 
ever, we  need  also  lo  bear  in  mind  wh&t 
the  editor  of  the  Station  Record  says,  as 
quoted  in  this  article,  and  not  lay  too 
much  stress  on  "mathematical  rations." 
{To  be  continued.) 
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THArS  GUARANTEED 


— to  produce  more  milk  than  any  other  ration 
either  home  mixed  or  purchased  and  do  it 
without  giving  your  cx)ws  constipation  or 
udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  right  out  of  the 
sack  without  any  mixing. 


AtMoIotely  free  from  adalteranta  and  fillers,  just 
like  the  feed  you  would  mix  for  yoarKlf  .is  a  special 
combination  of  clioice  cottonseed  meal,  dried  beet 
pulp,  Rluten  feed, corn  distillers'  grains,  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlinea  and  a  little  salt^  ttiat's  ail;  each  in- 
crredient  weighed  by  automatic  scales  and  all 
thoroughly  mixed  in  huge  power  driven  mixers,  so 
that  it  is  always  attsolutely  uniform,  and  always 
erood.  An  extra  quart  or  two  of  milk  daily  from  each 
cow  may  turn  a  loss  into  a  profit. Try  LARRO-FEED 
for  more  profits.  Sold  on  "mMiy  kttk  if  ntl  tilisrie*^ 
plan,  tiie  decision  beine  entirely  up  to  you.  LARRO 
dealers  almost  every  wnere;  write  if  none  near  you. 

THE  UtlHIWE  MltUWB  CO  155  tiU»ti»  SMi..  Drtrait.  Mieh 
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OR 

Upward       TRIAL 


FULLY 
CUARANTECO 


JLv^CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  lend 
new,  well  iiiftje.  uAi.t  iuuuing,  p«rfe>  (, 
skimming  Mpsrator  for  |I5  9!).  Sliim* 
warm  or  cold  mllli;  making  lieavy  or 
liclit  cream.  Bowl  ii  •  sanitary  mar> 
vel;  eatily  cleaned. 

ABSOLUraY  ON  APPROVAL 

DifTerent  from  picture,  which  illustrate* 
our  large  capacity  machines.  Weatem 
orders  filled  from  western  points. 
Whether  dairy  it  large  or  small  write  for 
handsome  free  catalog.    Address: 

AMERICAN   SEPARATOR    ^O. 
Box  4077  Bainbridfie,  N.  Y. 


ALIO 

IfLrriSSPAPATORS, 
-  SFREADERS.TmiCTORS 

»by  I  aelidirMt  to  u»er,  at  whole- 
fSale,   tbee*  and    other    imple- 
''  ,     •"""??.•  built  in  my    own    f»c- 
nrtea  at  Waterloo,    at  prices  one- 
.(■ird  to  one-half  Lssa  than  you  uau- 
.  ally  pay  for  Arat-claaa  ccioda.    All 
r*'*?'  •'yl'"*  ""d  prices  of  separators,  i 
etyineaan.l   rpromiers.     tiy  Fannobile^ 
I  »°2*»"')  baa  no  equal  for  •implicitr 
•flJciency.     State    what  you   need. 

ZoO.OOO    runtomers     testify     to    ^ 

quality  of  tho  Cialloway  line  of    ■prsBBsrs 
K^ods.Writo  tnday  forjrour  frea    •44.76  Up 
cupy  uf  this  wonderf  ulbook  ot  bar«aina  for  farm 
and  household. 
WM^M.LOWAV.  PfM.. 
WM.  OALLOWAY  CO. 
'iKTOaHowM  S' 
Waterloo,  — 
Iowa. 


t 


S34. 


SBQS^ 


You  Can't  Cut  Out 

A  BOO  SPATIN^PUFP  or  THOBOUOHPIN* 

bat 


ABSORBINE 

»^  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  clean  them  off  permanently, 
and  you  work  the  horse  same  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.00  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  K  free.  ABSORBINE.  JR- 
the  antiseptic  liniment  tor  mankiiui, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 
Miucletor  Ligunentt.  Enlarged  Glind*.  Goitrn. 
Wens.  Cyts.  Allan  P«ln  quicklr.  Price  il. 00  and  *2.M 
•  tjottle   at  druggist!  or  delivered.     Manufactured  only  by 

«.  F.  VOUNG.  P.  0.  F.,  25  lemplt  St, Sprinctield,  MaM. 

r-CONTENTED  c6wS-| 

Insure    Bi{(s(er  Profits 

They  Rive  more  and  lM*tter  milk  wtien  stabled  In 
cotnfortnbl*   stalls  and  stancbloos. 
All    uwn    recuinmendi 

BUCKEYE 

StallSt  SUncUons 
ftnd  Utter  Curlers 

Theraro  simple  and  ac- 
curate la  conatruotion, 
•aail7  aMeinblfxl  aadj 
rlTS  comfort  to  tb«  eow.l 
Differ  from   all    otliera. 

aeeWewa.    Writ*  at  ofioa 

for  catalor.  ^>g 

Mm!,  root  6  Co^  Box  108  Spria|H<ld,  Ol»|o 


Lightning  Rods 6^c  per  ft.  B«t  qualltT.  Copper  c«i^- 
Buy  direct.  Freight  prepaid.  Hatlafactlon  guaranteeo. 
Complete  InntalllnR  directions.  Valuable  catalog  ann 
sample  free.  k«Mm—  a  SeUel  0»,  ■>«  U.Wasldfte«HP*'J|^ 

Holstein   Bull   Calves 

regintered,  1  to  19  months  old,  980  to  WOO      _, 
BROOK  MAIjEFAKM.ClBEeBfVIIil'B.I*'^'" 


HARDER^ 


For  17  Yean  America'* 
Moat  Famous  Silo 

NKW  and  exclusive  improve- 
menis  make  the  Harder 
better  than  ever.  The  massive 
durabieconstruction.rigidstorni- 
proof  anchor  s.ystem,  air-tight 
bernieticallysealed  wails,  per- 
fect lilting  doors  make  the 
Harder  the  best  investment  on 
the  market— the  cheapest  to  buy 
and  the  cheapest  to  operate. 

Write  far  Free  CaUlsg 

It  tells  why  the  National  Gov- 
ernment and  the  most  successful 
dairymen  everywhere  use  the 
Harder  Silo.  It  e.xpluins  the  ex- 
clusive Harder  features,  which 
mean  sweeter,  fresher  siiajje, 
healthier  live  stock,  easy  feeding 
all  winter— fredicr  dairy  pnfiU. 
HARDER  MFG.  CO. 
Box  24  CobleakUtN.Y. 


Air-tight  Silo  of 
long-life  metal 


Silaire  stored  In  air-tight  2YR0  Metal  Silos 
l;e«;ps  sweetest,  tastes  better.  The  loss  id 
le.s.s  ZYRO  FureGalvanized  Iron  or  Black- 
Enameled  Silonare  proof  agtiinst  wind,  flre, 
ahrinking,  awelling.  c<)llap.««e  and  repair. 
I  Anil  oorroBiT©.  mst-reslstlng.  A 
sure  Inventiueot  Id  aatlatactlon. 


Queries  Answered 

tdder  Trouble — W.  O.  I.,  Delaware, 
writes ;  "Cow  had  mammitis  last  spring.  1 
treated  It  and  she  jfot  well  and  strong,  but 
one  hind  quarter  remained  swollen  and  yield- 
ed only  a  thin,  watery  fluid  for  a  Ions  time. 
Then  after  a  time  it  swelled  again  and  the 
teat  commenced  to  yield  matter  when  pressed 
ITiis  condition  still  exists.  Every  time  she 
is  milked  this  teat  yields  a  lot  of  yellow, 
thick  matter  and  one  part  of  the  quarter 
bulges  out  and  is  somewhat  soft  in  the  cen- 
ter, but  not  very  sore.  She  will  be  due  to 
calve  in  March.  Will  the  diseased  quarter  be 
all  right  then?" 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  quarter 
win  ever  again  be  active.  The  secretive 
properties  are  practically  de8troye<l.  The 
bulging  part  of  the  quarter  indicates  an 
abscess  almost  ready  to  break.  If  not 
broken  It  should  be  lanced  freely  to  al- 
low escape  of  the  pus  and  the  cavity 
flushed  out  two  or  three  times  dally 
until  healed  with  a  4  per  cent,  solution 
of  carbolic  acid.  Drain  the  pus  out  of 
the  teat  two  or  three  times  daily.  It 
will  be  wise  not  to  breed  her  again,  and 
whether  or  not  It  will  be  profitable  to 
get  her  dry  as  soon  as  possible  after 
calving  end  fit  her  for  the  butcner  must 
be  decided  by  yourself. 


Ypo 


Costs  less  to  erect 

Flanged  metal  sheets  M  easily  and 
•■*  Po«'tivelj  alr-tlgtatand  molatur*. 

Free  Booklet 


ZYRO   Metal 
Write  today 


tells  whole  story  why 
Nlioe  Klve  I>e8t  results. 
for  your  copy. 

The  Canton  Culvert  A  Silo  Co. 

Box  910 

CANTON, 
OHIO 


Itchy  I.eKM — H.  J.  J.,  Ohio,  wrttes :  I 
have  a  pair  of  Clydesdale  geldings  that  are 
troubled  with  itchy  legs.  They  stamp,  rub 
their  legs  with  the  opposite  feet,  bite  them 
and  sometimes  rub  or  bite  so  hard  that  thev 
draw  a  ^lttle  blood." 

Some  horses,  especially  those  with 
rather  round  and  fleshy  legs  with 
feathering  of  coarse  quality,  are  sub- 
ject to  itchiness.  Make  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  20  grains  to  a  pint 
of  water.  Heat  some  of  it  to  about  120 
degrees  Fahr.  and  rub  well  into  the  skin 
once  dally  until  itchiness  ceases. 


Save  Silo  Money 

GET  the  troth  aboul  silos  and  dUf •. 
Get  our  proposHMQ  and  learn  hew 
you  can  own  an 

PHPV 

T^re^'ll^*!."^^  *^*.'*  •*^*«  o°  f«^  bills. 
1  oere  l8  no  Ume  limit  to  our  guarantee, 

^^**fJ»flo9forFr0*  Catalog. 
Jfddr9S4  ntartat  offic; 

|TiniWDIl]IAaiLO00i,St3  n-i— ^^^  •tiMisfit 

?f?d2^•J^   »r?"eta-,la.      »«rt  W«rtKT*iT 


^^Y'^i^^°  Glazed  ..le  or  four 
ri  I  I  ^1^^  kinds  wood  stave.  Haul 
V  I  I  I  I  V  ""'^  ^^''V  ^f^ect  Kala- 
■  ^  MM  Mm  -%  mazoo  Silos  when  farm 
W  I  k  W  '"^''  '*  "^^  plentiful 
Tile  or  STAVC  ""?|i  *^*'*"P-  Freight 
town    R  J  I    .     P*'"     ***    y***""     ^ome 

-n-Red   ^.^  doors,  continuou.  opening 

S    e    "  „  '"^;   "r'-      ^^"^'  »o  <*'^n»- 

cooLlT  ""r*  "^  '"•  °°   '-^'"^  ♦«  f-"n 
andTe  ;  r  SH  "    ''""'  L  ^^  ^    ^^^^' 

KAI  a^         "'^■>--DeP».  624 
KALAMAZOO   TANK    *    8ILO    CO. 

^j^LAMAZOO.  MICH. 


anchoring  ^*/J*®»*'»"yi»rtce.  Complete 

motto i,Q(,a,rt?*S,r"i*'  *''^  ■""•     Our 
«"d  Koano"  e  *^vl     m'"^7 *« Frederick. Md., 

"*9X.  Z,  rr«4«tl«h.  Md. 


Injury  to  Te«t — W.  B..  Pennsylvania, 
writes :  "i.ast  summer  my  Ilolstein  cow  met 
with  an  accident  which  tore  a  portion  off  the 
end  of  the  teat.  I  treated  it  and  after  a  time 
It  healed,  but  in  the  meantime  the  quarter 
became  inactive.  I  notice  thsit  a  mlllcv  mat- 
ter  still   escapes  from   the   teat.*' 

No   doubt  the  sphincter   muscle    (the 
muscle   with   circular  fibers   which   sur- 
round the  point  of  the  teat  and  keep  the 
vent  closed)    was  removed  by  the  acci- 
dent and  while  it  Is  very  probable  that 
the    quarter    will    again    become   active 
after  next  calving,   it  Is   very  probable 
that  the  milk  will  escape  from  the  teat 
as  It  reaches  It,  as  there  Is  practically 
an  open  vent.     Nothing  can  be  done  to 
overcome   this    except    applying    rubber 
bands  to  the  teat  between  milklngs.  and 
this  usually  causes  trouble,  as  the  bands 
must    be    quite    strong    to    prevent    the 
escape  of  milk,  and  the  constant  pres- 
sure Interferes  materially  with  circula- 
tion.   Of  course,  if  the  said  muscle  was 
not   removed   the  teat  should   work   all 
right.     All  that  you  can  do  is  to  dress 
the  point  of  the  teat  three  times  dally 
with  an  antiseptic,  as  a  5  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  carbolic  acid,  in  order  to  get  It 
thoroughly  healed. 


Skin  Tronhle  In  PIhtm U'.  a.  C.  Penn- 
sylvania, writes:  "Pigs  have  been  kept  In  a 
pen  the  roof  of  which  lealts  and  has  an 
earthen  fl»>or.  It  has  been  ImpoRslble  to  keen 
them  dry  and  comfortable.  They  have  some 
skin  trouble.  They  seem  to  be  Itchy,  and 
scales  and  s<abs  have  formed  over  their  backs 
and  other  parts  of  their  bodies.' 

This  trouble  has  doubtless  been  caused 
b>  the  general  surroundings.  Fix  the 
roof  so  that  it  will  not  leak,  build  a 
plank  platform  for  them  to  sleep  on. 
Dress  them  twice  daily  with  one  part 
carbolic  acid  to  30  parts  sweet  oil.  Al- 
low  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air. 


^y^yyour  Silo 
"jj^ct  from  Factor' 


v^AN 


I  STANDARD 


(OMMnichoii 


STEVENS 


«:H'tU'?'*'TM    '*l?"— *'    ^^^^'   Pennsylvania, 
writes:    -pigs    three    months    old    kept    in    a 

comfortable   pen   and   not   allowed   out    in   the 

cod   at   all.   have   been   fed   on   chopped   pea"! 

oats   and   rye   in   e«iual   quantities,    with    mvi 

and  water  to  drink.     They  did  splendidly  and 

be.amc  fat.  but  lately  they  seem  to  be  losing 

the    use   of    their    legs."  * 

This  crippling  Is  due  to  too  high  feed- 
ing and  want  of  exercise.  Purge  each 
with  2  ounces  of  Epsom  salts  and  follow 
up  with  3  grains  of  nux  vomica  three] 
times  daily  to  each.  Feed  on  milk, 
shorts  and  raw  roots,  as  soon  as  they 
can  walk,  see  that  thpy  get  plenty  of  ex- 
jercise  In  the  open  air. 


you  need  a 

0i  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

1  |t  —  If  you  are  still  using  some  gravity  or  setting 
*  process  of  creaming — 

BECAUSE  your  cows  have  likely  freshened  now  and  your  supply  of 
milk  IS  greater. 

BECAIJSE  your  spring  work  requires  every  minute  of  your  time 
and  a  good  cream  separator  will  be  a  great  time  and  labor  saver. 

BECAUSE  your  young  calves  will  thrive  best  with  warm,  sweet 
separator  skim-milk. 

BECAUSE  with  your  increased  milk  flow  your  greater  waste  of 
cream,  without  a  good  cream  separator,  must  run  into  more  money 
than  you  can  afford  to  lose, 

^nd— If  you  have  a  very  old  De  Laval  or  an 
'  inferior  separator  whether  new  or  old— 

BECAUSE  the  losses  of  the  poor  separator  from  incomplete  skim- 
ming, and  the  tainted  product  of  the  hard-to-clean  and  unsanitary  sep- 
arator mean  most  when  your  volume  of  milk  is  the  greatest. 

BECAUSE  of  the  ample  and  "more  than  advertised"  capacity  of  the 
^^^'  yo"  <^an  separate  more  quiokly  and  save  time  when  time 
^^^  means  most  to  you. 

BECAUSE  an  Improved  De  Laval  Cream 
Separator  is  so  much  simpler  and  more  easily 
handled  and  cared  for  than  any  other,  and  you 
can't  afford  to  waste  time  these  busy  days 
fussing  with  an  inferior  or  half  worn-out 
machine. 

BECAUSE  the  De  Laval  Separator  of  today 
is  just  as  superior  to  other  separators  as  other 
separators  are  to  gravity  setting. 


Let  the  Da  Laval  start  saviac  cream  for 
you  ricbt  now.  See  the  nearest  De  Laval 
asent  at  once,  or  if  you  do  not  know  him, 
write  us  direct  for  any  decired  iolormatiea. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway.  New  York         29  E.  Madiaon  Street.  Chicago 
SO'OQO  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


John  C.  Sharpens  Here 

125  Head  Holsteins 

Dispersion  Sale,  May  9th  &  10th,  1916 

This  is  strictly  a  breeder's  herd— and 
is  being  sold  because  Dr.  Sharpe's 
duties  as  principal  of  Blairstown 
Academy  demand  his  entire  time. 
Sale  will  be  held  from  Dr.  Sharpe's 
farm  at  Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Included  in  the  herd  is  Sir  Prilly 
Walker  and  he  and  about  50  of  his 
daughters  will  be  sold.  Write  for  full 
particulars  of  this  sale  to 

Uverpool  Sale  &  Pedigree  Co.,  Inc. 

Sale  Managers 
Liverpool,  New  York 
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To  light  Your  House  and  Barns 


To  Cook  Your  Meak 


I 


Carbide  Lighting  smd  Cooking  Plants 

Now  Out-Sell  All  Others 

You  Will  Now  Find  Carbide  Lights  in  hotises,  bams  and  out-buildings  on  €wer 
•    a  quarter  of  a  million  farms — and 

Carbide  Gas  Cooking  Ranges  and  Hot  Plates  in  most  of  the  kitchens  of  these ' 
)    same  farm  homes. 

JTuM  means — that  in  the  struggle  for  the  ^'survival  of  the  fittest/^  Carbide- Lightzand' Copkw^ 
_  Plants  have  won  first  place.  ,  ->"V    ^ 

i  ■'-■''    '        •        . 

The  Reason  is  Plain 


For  fifteen  years,  country  home  families  have  been 
testing  lighting  plants  of  many  types.  Literally  hundreds 
of  different  kinds  have  been  given  thorough  trials  on 
thousands  of  farms. 

The  competition  has  been  strenuous  —  many  hav® 
fallen  by  the  wayside — a  few  of  the  best  have  survived — 
and  one  **The  Carbide  Plant"  has  grown  to  out-sell  all 
the  others. 

Carbide  Light  and  Fuel  Plants  are  comparatively  inex- 
pensive— they  are  built  to  last  a  life  time.  Their  parts  are 
simple  and  heavy — they  don't  wear  out  and  they  call  for  few 
or  no  repairs. 


Carbide  Light  Plants,  the  modem  kind,  are  automatic — 
they  work  only  when  the  lights  and  stove  are  "going" — they 
start  and  stop  themselves — they  merely  require  occasional 
filling  and  cleaning,  and  they  operate  without  care  for  weeks, 
and  even  months  at  a  time. 

Filled  with  UNION  CARBIDE  these  plants  supply 
brilliant  light  to  every  room  in  the  house,  and  gas  for  the 
cooking  range  in  the  kitchen.  The  lights  can,  too,  be 
equipped  to  turn  on  without  matches — and  are  specially 
adapted  for  use  in  barns  and  out-buildings. 

In  short,  Carbide  Light  Plants  give  you  not  Only  ideal 
light  for  country  home  requirements,  but  gas  for  cooking  as 
well — both  conveniences  equal  to -the.  best  used  by  the  cities 
millions. 

Consider  then  all  these  advantages — tlie  double  value 
of  light  and  fuel,   as  against  light  alone — the  advantage   of 


weekly  or  monthly  attention  as  against  daily  attention — the 
advant*"  ;  of  simple  heavy  parts  as  against  delicate  complex 
parts — tho  advantag  of  parts  which  last  a  life  time  as 
against  short-li^ed  parts  which  call  for  constant  repairs  and 
renewals,  and  last  but  no.  1  ast,  the  advantage  of  lower 
cost—rnot  only  low  firsi  coat,  but  inexpensive  maintenance 
and  inexpensive  operation. 

All  told,  there  are  some  twenty  reliable  manufacturers 
of  efficient  Carbide  Light  and  Fuel  Plants  in  the  United 
States.  The  plant::  mad  by  these  manufacturers  include — 
those  installed  in  c  ars,  those  made  to  set  in  holes  under 
ground,  and  those  which  set  on  top  of  the  ground. 

Our  own  bu-iness  is  confined  to  the  sale  of  UNION 
CARBIDE  whi  all  > .  th^  3  1  nts  are  built  to  use.  For 
the  country  home  trade  we  carry  immense  stocks  of  UNION 
CARBIDE  in  our  own  distributing  warehouses,  located  in 
every  section  o/  the  United  State  s.  From  these  warehouses 
we  ship  the  Carbid  in  hundred  pound  "drums"  direct  to 
most  300,000  country  homo  customers.  Kept  in  these  drums 
the  Carbide  lasts  indefinitely. 

While  we  do  not  sell  the  Carbide  Plants  themselves, 
we  are  of  course,  vitally  interested  in  helping  our  future 
customers  get  plants  that  will  give  the  greatest  possible 
satisfaction.  To  this  end  we  are  always  glad  to  furnish 
confidential  advice,  and  mail  free  of  charge  authoritative 
printed  matter  telling  just  how  Carbide  Light  and  Cooking 
Plants  work,  and  how  easily  one  can  be  set  up  on  any 
country  j^ce.     Address  your  letter  to — 


Union  Carbide  Sales  Co.— Country  Home  Deptis 


42nd  Street  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Peoples  Gas  Bldg^  Chicago,  lU. 
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To  Light  Your  House  and  Barns 


To  Cook  Your  Meals 


Carbide  Lighting  and  Cooking  Plants 

Now  Out-Sell  All  Others 

You  Will  Now  Find  Carbide  Lights  in  houses,  bams  and  out-buildings  on  over    ; 

a  quarter  of  a  million  farms — and 

Carbide  Gas  Cooking  Ranges  and  Hot  Plates  in  most  of  the  kitchens  of  these ' 

same  farm  homes.  ^ 

TTiis  means — that  in  the  struggle  for  the  ^'survival  of  the  fittest,**  Carbide- Light-and' Cooking 

Plants  have  won  first  place.  ""         *        '""''  ■-„.'"**" 

The  Reason  is  Plain  : 


•Tt 


For  fifteen  years,  country  home  families  have  been 
testing  lighting  plants  of  many  types.  Literally  hundreds 
of  different  kinds  have  been  given  thorough  trials  on 
thousands  of  farms. 

The  competition  has  been  strenuous  —  many  hav® 
fallen  by  the  wayside — a  few  of  the  best  have  survived — 
and  one  **The  Carbide  Plant"  has  grown  to  out-sell  all 
the  others. 

Carbide  Light  and  Fuel  Plants  are  comparatively  inex- 
pensive—they are  built  to  last  a  life  time.  Their  parts  are 
simple  and  heavy — they  don't  wear  out  and  they  call  for  few 
or  no  repairs. 

Carbide  Light  Plants,  the  modem  kind,  are  automatic — 
they  work  only  w^hen  the  lights  and  stove  are  "going" — they 
start  and  stop  themselves — they  merely  require  occasional 
filling  and  cleaning,  and  they  operate  without  care  for  weeks, 
and  even  months  at  a  time. 

Filled  with  UNION  CARBIDE  these  plants  supply 
brilliant  light  to  every  room  in  the  house,  and  gas  for  the 
cooking  range  in  the  kitchen.  The  lights  can,  too,  be 
equipped  to  turn  on  without  matches — and  are  specially 
adapted  for  use  in  barns  and  out-buildings. 

In  short,  Carbide  Light  Plants  give  you  not  Only  ideal 
light  for  country  home  requirements,  but  gas  for  cooking  as 
well — both  conveniences  equal  to  the.  best  used  by  the  cities 
millions. 

Consider  then  all  these  advantages — the  double  value 
of  light  and  fuel,  as  agamst  light  alone — the  advantage   of 


weekly  or  monthly  attention  as  against  daily  attention — the 
advant"  of  simple  heavy  parts  as  against  delicate  complex 
parts — th:;  advantag  of  parts  which  last  a  life  time  as 
against  short-li^ed  parts  which  call  for  constant  repairs  and 
renewals,  and  last  but  no.  1  ast,  the  advantage  of  lower 
cost— :not  only  low  firsi  coat,  but  inexpensive  maintenance 
and  inexpensive  operation. 

All  told,  there  are  some  twenty  reliable  manufacturers 
of  efficient  Carbide  Light  and  Fuel  Plants  in  the  United 
States.  The  plant::  mad  by  these  manufacturers  include — 
those  installed  in  c  ars,  those  made  to  set  in  holes  under 
ground,  and  those  which  set  on  top  of  the  ground. 

Our  own  bu.iness  is  confined  to  the  sale  of  UNION 
CARBIDE  whi  all  .  th^  3  1  nts  are  built  to  use.  For 
the  country  home  trade  we  carry  immense  stocks  of  UNION 
CARBIDE  in  our  own  distributing  warehouses,  located  in 
every  section  o/  the  United  State  s.  From  these  warehouses 
we  ship  the  Carbid  in  hundred  pound  "drums"  direct  to 
most  300,000  country  hom.^  customers.  Kept  in  these  drums 
the  Carbide  lasts  indefinitely. 

While  we  do  not  sell  the  Carbide  Plants  themselves, 
we  are  of  course,  vitally  interested  in  helping  our  future 
customers  get  plants  that  will  give  the  greatest  possible 
satisfaction.  To  this  end  we  are  always  glad  to  furnish 
confidential  advice,  and  mail  free  of  charge  authoritative 
printed  matter  telling  just  how  Carbide  Light  and  Cooking 
Plants  work,  and  how  easily  one  can  be  set  up  on  any 
country  place.     Address  your  letter  to — 


Union  Carbide  Sales  Co.— Country  Home  Dept.  15 

42nd  Street  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.    <  Peoples  Gas  Bldg^  Chicago,  m. 
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Lessons  from  Experience  with 
Cabbage  and  Potatoes 

M.  L.  RIIUDE8. 

A  few  years  since  I  plowed  up  a  plat 
of  ground  on  an  island  in  the  Allegheny 
river  and  planted  it  in  cabbage.  The 
ground  had  not  been  cultivated  for  pos- 
sibly a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  pro- 
duced each  season  a  dense  growth  of 
tall  weeds  and  wild  grass.  Immediately 
following  the  time  of  planting  there 
Avas  a  long  dry  spell,  and  on  account  of 
much  sand  in  the  soil,  which  did  not 
hold  moisture,  less  than  half  of  the  seed 
germinated  and  grew.  The  rows  being 
2  feet  apart  each  way,  and  the  patch 
containing  a  half  acre,  it  was  necessary 
to  transplant  about  3000  plants  to  fill 
the  vacant  places.  The  plants  used  were 
rather  large  and  were  taken  from  a  bed 
that  showed  a  small  percentage  of  club 
root.  Of  course,  the  diseased  plants 
were  discarded,  and  no  lime  was  used 
in  setting  the  others.  The  resulting 
crop  was  remarkable.  Large,  solid  heads 
of  the  Danish  variety  filled  each  row; 
and  during  the  growing  season,  less 
than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  club- 
rooted  stalks  appeared  in  the  patch. 
These  were  destroyed  upon  first  appear- 
ance. 

The  next  year  the  old  stalks  and  de- 
cayed leaves  were  plowed  under  and  the 
patch  again  set  in  cabbage  plants,  the 
plat  being  extended  faither  in  one  di- 
rection than  had  been  planted  the  previ- 
ous year.  Large,  vigorous  plants  were 
used,  and  the  small  percentage  of  club- 
rooted  ones  thrown  away.  Again  the  re- 
sulting crop  was  remarkable — but  in 
contrast  with  that  of  the  year  before. 
On  the  extension  plat  there  was  a  show- 
ing of  25  per  cent,  club  root,  while  on 
the  ground  planted  the  year  before,  fully 
75  per  cent,  of  the  cabbage  was  club- 
rooted. 

Experience  led  the  way,  and  logical 
deductions  were  then  drawn  thus:  1.  A 
succession  crop  of  cabbage  will  most 
likely  prove  a  failure.  2.  Club  root  may 
be  successfully  detected  in  strong,  vigor- 
ous plants  when  pulled  from  the  bed  for 
setting.  3.  Decayed  stalks,  roots  and 
leaves  undoubtedly  produce  club  root. 
The  percentage  of  club-rooted  plants  dis- 
carded  when  taken  from  the  bed  was  no 
greater  the  second  yenr  than  that  of 
the  first.  The  second  year,  plants  from 
the  same  bed  were  used  in  both  the  25 
per  cent,  and  the  75  per  cent,  diseased 
plats.  4.  The  disease  may  be  conveyed 
from  one  part  of  the  field  to  another  by 
the  harrow  or  cultivator,  or  by  any  im- 
plement or  tool  which  carries  ground 
from  one  place  to  another.  The  exten- 
sion plat  was  evidently  infected  by  soil 
particles  from  the  old  patch.  5.  As  sug- 
gested preventive  measures,  destroy  the 
roots  and  leaves  by  decomposition  in  a 
heap  with  the  aid  of  a  liberal  quantity 
of  lime,  beginning  the  destruction  as  soon 
as  the  cabbage  is  (Ut:  alternate  cabbage 
with  other  crops;  use  a  new  plat  each 
year:  always  apply  lime  in  suffli  lent 
amount,  as  generally  recommended  for 
club  root,  when  preparing  a  seedbed  for 
the  growing  of  plants,  and  when  get- 
ting the  field   ready   for  setting  plants. 

Here  is  another  experience — this  one 
with  potatoes:  Two  parties,  one  being 
the  writer,  rented  a  factory  lot.  which 
had  not  been  used  for  agricultural  or 
garden  purposes  for  upward  of  twenty 
vfars.  The  lot  being  divided,  each  one 
planted  his  portion  in  potatoes.  One 
portion  was  planted  with  good  seed,  ap- 
parently free  from  scab;  the  other  one 
with  seed  badly  infected  with  that  dis- 
ease. The  scabby  seed  was  treated  with 
corrosive  sublimate,  but  the  good  seed 
was  planted  without  treatment.  At  dig- 
ging time  It  was  found  that  the  treated 
seed   produced   potatoes  absolutely   free 


.j;^. 


from  the  scab  disease;  while  the  other 
seed,  which  seemingly  needed  no  treat- 
ment, yielded  a  crop  so  scabby  that  it 
was  unsalable. 

Again  experience  was  the  tutor,  and 
these  deductions  were  drawn  as  step- 
ping stones  to  success:  1.  Scab  may  be 
due  to  foreign  causes;  It  may  remain 
in  the  ground  many  years  after  infec- 
tion; It  may  be  a  condition  of  the  seed 
without  visible  evidence.  2.  Good  seed, 
apparently  free  from  scab,  planted  In 
ground  free  from  known  Infection,  will 
not  insure  a  crop  of  scabl^ss  potatoes. 
3.  Diseased  seed  may  be  used  with  good 
results  if  treated  and  proper  precaution 
taken.  4.  Absolute  control  of  scab  is 
possible,  with  but  little  labor  and  ex- 
pense. 

Pennsylvania. 


across  the  gully.  Piling  flat  stones  will 
tend  to  hold  the  soil,  also.  Tree  seeds 
can  then  be  planted  or  small  trees  set 
out  The  soil  must  be  held  until  the 
Arees  are  well  started. 

The  department  of  forestry  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  advises  the 
planting  of  black  locust  to  prevent  ero- 
sion.   Trees  of  that  species  hav«  a  wide- 


spreading,  compact  root  system  that  is 
well  fitted  to  hold  the  soil,  and  it  Is  a 
rapid  grower  and  an  excellent  sprouter. 
Black  locust  is  often  attacked  by  the 
locust  borer,  which  in  many  places  pr©. 
vents  its  use  for  growing  fence  post 
material,  but  the  borers  do  not  lessfn 
its  value  for  stopping  the  gullying  of 
land. 


r 
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Our  Prize  Awards  for  April 
The  prize  awards  for  published  manu- 
scripts contributed   by  our  readers   for 
the  month  of  April,  are  as  follows: 

OEPARTMENTS    OF    LIVE    STOCK    AND    DAIRY 
AND  POULTRY. 

First  prize  ($6.00),  "The  Practical 
Sized  Flock  of  Poultry,"  by  Mrs.  V.  D. 
Wade,  page  174,  April  15th  issue. 

Second  prize  ($4.00),  "Care  and  Feed- 
ing of  Goslings,"  by  Miss  M.  A.  Herold. 
page  154,  April  1st  issue. 

DEPARTMENTS      OF      GENERAL      AORICITLTT^RF 
AND  HORTICULTURE. 

First  prize  ($6.00),  "Planting  and 
Care  of  the  Apple  Orchard,"  by  E.  C. 
Brinser,  page  145,  April  1st  issue. 

Second  prize  ($4.00),  "Beans  as  Easy 
Money,"  by  R.  J.  Holllday,  page  169, 
April  15th  issue. 


SHARPE  DISPERSION  SALE 
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HEAD 


Locust  Trees  Recommended  to 
Prevent  Soil  Erosion 

The  gullying  of  land  can  be  checked 
by  planting  trees.  The  head  of  the 
gully  is  the  Important  point  to  attack, 
since  it  is  there  that  the  gnawing  back 
takes  place.  A  small  gully  Just  starting 
can  sometimes  be  stopped  by  throwing 
In  stones  and  brush,  although  such 
methods  are  only  temporary,  as  such 
material   is  easily  washed  out. 

The  best  plan  is  to  make  a  dam  near 
the   head   by   setting  a   board   on   edge 


BLAIRSTOWN.  N.  J.  KS 

Sale  wOl  be  held  at  Dr.  Sharpe's  larm  at 
Blairstown,  and  if  is  stricfly  a  breeder's  herd. 

INaUDED  IN  THE  HEED  IS 

SIR.PRILLY  WALKER— about  50  of  his  daughters  and  25 
of  his  granddaughters.  Sir  Prilly  Walker  is  a  grandson  of  Hen- 
gerveld  De  Kol.  He  is  an  unusually  fine  sire  and  has  about  75 
living  daughters,  29  of  whom  have  been  tested  and  have  the  fol- 
lowing averages:  3  daughters  average  30.085  lb.;  4  average 
29.016  lb.;  18  average  24.012  and  the  29  average  21.04.  One, 
as  a  5  year  old,  made  two  records  of  over  30  lb.  in  two  succes- 
sive lactation  periods. 

The  Junior  herd  sire,  who  will  also  be  sold,  is  LEWIS  PRIL- 
LY ROUBLE  HARTOG  2d  and  he  is  from  a  30-lb.  four- 
year-old  daughter  of  a  31-lb.  cow,  and  in  his  pedigree  appears 
the  only  combination  of  three  30-lb.  cows  in  which  two  are  under 
full  age. 

There  will  also  be  offered  in  tbe  sale  a  few  choice  selections  from 
the  herds  of  Bernhard  M»yer,  Findeme,  N.  J.,  and  Irving  N. 
Roe,   Branchville,  N.  J. 

SALE  UNDEI  MANAGEMENT  OF 

LIVERPOOL  SALE  &  PEDIGREE  COMPANY,  bic. 

UVERPOOL,  N.  Y. 


MY  Ml  lOOi 


WEjflLL  GIVE  YOU  THIS  ROCKER 


For  Selling:  30  Boxes  of  this 
Rne  Toilet  Soap  ^^ 


Box  Fine 
Toilet  Soap 


No  H/toney  Needed 

—Just  fill  out  Coupon 
giving  us  two  satisfac- 
tory references  (busi- 
ness men  of  your  town 

who  know  you)  and  we  will  send 

you  30  seven-bar  boxes  of  this  fine  Toflet  Softp.    You  seU  the  soap  to  your 

neighbors  and  friends  at  our  bax^n  price  of  50c 
per  7-bar  box  and  send  us  the  money  you  collect 
within  20  days;  and  we  will  send  you  this  splendid 
Rocker  as  your  reward. 

Soap  Easy  to  Sell^ 

Mrs.   Gehrin^.  of  Kenosha,  Wise,  says:    ^  ^* 


Oehnna         , ^   „^ 

1  am  pleased  with  the  Rocket  and  the  ^"g%C\ 
soap  was  easy  to  sell."  ^T«»    ^, 

Every  housewife  must  have  Toilet  Soap    ^  ^xtr^ff^* 
and  when  they  see  the  dainty  7-bai       ^^X^  ^A^ 
box  of  high  grade  Soap  which  you       ^^^Cl*  <0J^*^ 
offer  for  only  50c,  you  will" 
atrie  to  make  a  sale  at  nearly 
every  honae. 


S- 


»ich  you      ^^  ^  O    J^y^ 

\^VX^^  •••■■ 


Rocker  has  a  frame  oi  ^ 

solid  oak.  golden  oak  finish,  front 
I   posts  and  arms  4  inches  wide,  eighth 
square  fillers  under  arms,  seat  measures  _. 

8 )nng  construction.    Rocker  upholstered  i.. 
ack  imitatkm  leather,  back  27  Ul  hidbfroro 


.res21^tadi«,  ^rflTx^J^X^^      _^''       ^ 


•"     ^>f^^ 
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Number  9 


BUILDING  THE  DAIRY  HERD 


KARLY   every   dairyman    who   owns,    feeds   and 

milks  cows  has  as  his  ideal  a  pure-bred  or  regis- 

id  herd.    Lack  of  the  necessary  funds  is  what  pre- 

Ua  many   a   cow   owner   from   keeping   pedigreed 

:k.    But  every  cow-man  can  do  this:   Own,  or  ob- 


By  H.  H   DEAN 


selves     in^  the     course    of     building     up     his     herd 
We  may  mention  here  that  the  breeds  should  not  be     for  thrhlT''"  ""-^  t"*'! ^'  "''^^'''  '^^  ^'^^'  "^^^  ^'^ 
mixed^     A   man    is   acting  most    unwisely    who   ha^     but  es^ia   /:^;'  L  "  ""'  ""  '"'  ""''  ""^^^' 

-     . ^..   ^^     started,  say.   with   pure-bred   Jerqpv^    t,.  nr«o     *u  ""t  espetiall>   \^ith  the  young  animals.     A  heifer  that 

the  service  of,  a  pure-bred  dairy  sire.     This  is     with   Ayrshires  or  any  ot^er  distinct  breed      b'^^  "  ''""''*  ^"  ^'^  ^^^'^'  ^'^'^  ''  '^«  -^^^e-e 

"         "      *  -- '   ■•      ■  ^""^^^      "e^«r  recovers  from,  this  setback.     Some  people  say: 


.  ...V,  »^. ...,.  „.,  „  t,«..^.^vx  «„wj.   ot.tr.      iuis  IS  wiin   Ayrshires  or  any  other  distinrt   hrooH      n       ^  -^"...ci,  urine  eariy  perio<r  of  its  existence 

first  Btep  m  iaying  the  foundation  for  building  a  and  sel.-t  the  best  animals   b^lon^n^o  the   b  e:^  Z"  "TT  '""'  ^'^^  ^^^'^^^^     ^^^  ^^^'^  -" 

ry  herd.     If  there  is  no  pure-bred  dairy  sire  con-  which  has  l,een  chosen.     Or    if  a  mIstakVhr,  >L  ?'     '^  ^'^^^^'^  ^'"^  '^^^^'  «»^«»I  «"J  not  so  thrifty 

lent  and  the  ambitious  owner  feels  hp  P«nn,.f  of.  — ^ ,.  .^.      ,    .     .           "^'  "  *  mistake  has  been  as  I   would   likP  tn  co^  *u^...   *..,..   .....        .        \"""y 


ry  herd.     If  there  is  no  pure-bred  dairy  sire  con- 

llent  and  the  ambitious  owner  feels  he  cannot  af-  madV;  s;n^h;^;h;;eToran7;t"rt''ov™^^  T  'n""'!'  '^'^  '^  -e  themTlU^.^'irter^^t  ZyW 

to  invest    n  such  an  animal  by  himself,  he  and  desired  breed.     However    a  man   cannot    La  -1.   ^         .   "^''  "'  '°"""  ^^  '^">'  ^''  °»^  «"  ^^^-'"    While 

or  three  of  his  neighbors  should  co-operate  and  -    '  '  cannot,   ai,  a  rule,      we   Hn  u^t   fo..^„   ..u„.u..      ... 

an  animal  among  them.     Very  good  young  bulls 

/  be  purchased  at  from  $150  to  $300.     This  sum 

ided  among,  say,  three  men,  means   $50  to   $100  niaKe    more    than    one     or   at 

hx  invested,  and  this  will  prove  a  profitable  invest-  changes  in  breeding  operations 
lit  for  those  engaged  »"«*!». 


desired  breed.  However,  a  man  canno't,  an  a  rule" 
make  more  than  one  or  two  such  changes  in  a  lite^ 
time  with  any  hope  of  success.  Life  is  too  short,  and 
building  a  dairy  herd  too  long  a  process  for  a  man  to 
make    more   than    one,    or   at    most   two,    successful 


^)reeding  dairy  stock. 
^h   an  animal   would 
le    the    three    farms 
lily  and  if  the  herds 
not  large,  and  it  is 
|l)rogressive     dairy 
Uity,     some    outside 
rs   may  be  taken  in 
h  profit  to  both  own- 
thus  helping  to  pay 
?nses  and  interest  on 
investment. 
^8  soon  as  possible  a 
y-lred  female  or  two 
|uM  be  added  to  the 
thus    making    a 
\t  on  the  Ideal,  of  a 
(oni posed  altogeth- 
[of    pure-bred    stock, 
l^^'iou    as    conditions 
rriiut    the    change 
3>    grades    to    pure- 
Is. 

the  meantime  all 
hoifer  calves   from 

^-rade  cows  and 
p  l-red  sire  should  be 
(••'(I.  so  that  the  own- 
iiay  have  an  oppor- 
Ity  to  cull  the  poor 

as  soon  as  they 
l><?en  tested  as 
<or.s, 

^  **  may  reasonably 
f  the  first  lot  of 
f^  <ow8  to  increase 
r  ''^"^'8  production 
r';;'0  to  2000  pounds 
^"•Ik  yearly,  if  the 
are  a   rather   In- 


,or  lot  Of  m-.u ^^'"*"-^'-'     -^-v^^ta--.- - 

h  <heir  datns''*nrlH^  ^f^'^''  ™*^  ""^  "P«^'^<*  ^o 
!..♦„...   ^'"*   production  at  th«  phh  «f  *u^ 


Thm  Jmrsty  BuU-Prtnen  Jonquil  85334 

fo\^lttnl\'''''iif^^-  ^"  '"'"vW'-al  of  excellent 
loiHjitloned.     He  has  severul  dau«hur»  lu  the 


It  is  also  good  policy  to  (onfine  breeding  largely  to 
one  strain  or  family  within  the  breed.  To  illustrate 
suppose  a  man  starts  with  De  Kol.  or  Hengerveld.  or 
Pletertje  blood  ar-ong  the  Holsteins.  but  he  hears  a 
good  deal  al)out  Segis.  Pontiac  or  Ormsby  stock  and 
decides  to  invest  In  an  animal  of  Segis.  or  Pontiac.  or 
Ormsby  strain.      If  he  can  get  good  animals  of  the 


vve  do  not  favor  "hothouse'  calves,  nor  pampering 
i!  Tif  ^'^y^^^^^Ping  them  in  heated  stables,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  they  receive  plenty  of  good  feed  to  nourish 
them  and  maintain  growth  and  vigor.  They  must 
also  be  protected  from  chilling  winds,  cold  rains  and 
damp  snow.     Plenty  of  fresh  air.  exercise  and   dry- 

ncss  are  essential  for 
the  successful  rearing 
of  young  dairy  cows. 

If  these  heifers  have 
been     bred     right,     and 
then    fed    right,   should 
they  not  come  up  to  the 
standard     set     for     the 
herd,  these  unprofitable 
cows  should  be  disposed 
of  for  beef.       We  saw. 
some  time  ago,  where  a 
dairyman  had  put  up  a 
notice  in  his  cow  stable 
to  the  following  effect: 

"Every  cow  that  enters 

here 
Must  give  10.000  pounds 

a  year." 

This  may  be  too  high 
a     standard     on     some 
farms   at   first,    but    we 
should      gradually      in- 
crease our  standard  un- 
til   all    cows   are   large 
profit      producers.        In 
these     times     of     high 
prices  for  feed  and  labor 
the  dairyman  can  scarce- 
ly   afford    to    keep   any 
but  the  best.     However, 
as  one  man  has  tersely 
remarked,  there  may  bo 
more   profit  In   keeping 
a  moderately  good  cow 
than    having   an    empty 
stall  in  the  stable. 

By  gradually  Impror. 

Ing    the    breeding    and 

feeding     operations     of 

we  can  then  start  the  weeding.     In 


the  dairy   farm 

this  way  a  successful  and  profitable  dairy  herd  may  be 
built  up  in  a   few  years. 


/•^^•atlon  p:;:„r  ^""»"  «  ">«  -«  of  .he  seo 

["■>•  prru'ctCt':!'"'*'^  ■*="" '— « «"> 

•  ""de.  Aft«  .m""  '•  ^*'*'>  pounds  over  the 
^'-'•'1.  but  If  the  rlrtl\?  !  '""ease  will  be  less 
""  be  a  steady  upward  tend     *'7  "'  "'*"  '"^"^     °'""" 

"  'he  heifer  be  br.H  .     if      '""      out-crossing."  blend,  or  It  may  not     TI,rrl.Vr  l!           ,T^  T.               "  ^^  obtained  excellent  results  with  a  grain   mixture 

'■^"'■y  asked.    Ves   ,r  tth" ''™  ■■  "  *  ''"<«"»°  -"•  "  '"ere  .i  no  st^    tk  ava'lble'of"    ""'';  "'  ™^"  """'  '  ""''■  ''"-'  "■'"dUngs',,  pans   and 

J:>-  "  'his  is  not  the^l     w»  ""''  """  ''""■  """^  ""^»'  -  "seeder  might  l^tlrrtkoutsldrhZ  k"'"""'  ' r^'    """  ■""""»"  "'  """"  "■""  '"-eases 

,'"  'a  «ire  and  constltutlnr^;  .^    "'"'  ^"'^  "*  """»  continue  to  use  animals  In  wh^lh  T  m     .  ^^  ^  ™'^  "'  *"""•    "  ^'<'"'  ■"""  I"  'ed  with  this  grain 

' '-  fo„„w^  .^^.r '""o"  of  the  stock  If  l„.breed.  apparently  de.enora't:d  "The^  iTv.f.    T'l^.  T'T!^  "■^''.?""'"'  «'  ™™  —'  ".ay  be  incr^T^^ 


Feed  for  Young  Pigs 

n  KFORE  weaning  yoiing  pigs  accustom  them  to  a 
^    slop   of  sweet   milk   combined   with   grain.     The 


:rj»--e«:;:t.TeLerTht  trre^ :-;:- r;^  r rtxrr  '  rr  --  —  ~-  -  .rn 

While  general  principles  may  be  wrrk^  '  , .  "'T  '  ?'  '  """'  """  "'"'""^*  >  ""•«•  °'  -""■"  """^  «  Parts 

;x^ir.rotr-rh:^r  rs- rlS  f  '^r^^-^^^^-^-^^^^'^  - '^^ 

b.n»e,f  most  of  the  ,u«.ona  as  therrert'te^  ^i^^l^^ Z/:::tXr^'  ^'^  " 


3n  soni  —  s'«ai, 

1^"^  a  half  to^w  ^^^*°«^  *^^'  ^^^'^  *«  «»>o«t 
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Lessons  from  Experience  with 
Cabbage  and  Potatoes 

M.    I..   KIIODKS. 

A  few  years  since  I  plowed  up  a  plat 
of  ground  on  an  island  in  the  Allegheny 
river  and  planted  it  in  cabbage.  The 
ground  had  not  been  cultivated  for  pos- 
sibly a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  pro- 
duced each  season  a  dense  giowth  of 
tail  weeds  and  wild  grass.  Iiniuediately 
following  the  time  of  planting  there 
was  a  long  dry  spell,  and  on  a( count  of 
raueh  sand  in  the  soil,  which  did  not 
hold  moisture,  less  than  half  of  the  seed 
germinated  and  grew.  The  rows  being 
2  feet  apart  each  way,  and  the  patch 
containing  a  half  acre,  it  was  necessary 
to  transplant  about  3000  plants  to  fill 
the  vat  ant  places.  The  plants  used  were 
rather  large  and  weie  taken  from  a  bed 
that  showed  a  small  percentage  of  club 
root.  Of  course,  the  diseased  plants 
were  discarded,  and  no  lime  was  used 
in  setting  the  others.  The  resulting 
crop  was  remarkable.  Large,  solid  heads 
of  the  Danish  variety  filled  each  row; 
and  during  the  growing  .season,  less 
than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  club- 
rooted  stalks  appeared  in  the  patch. 
These  were  destroyed  upon  first  appear- 
ance. 

The  next  year  the  old  stalks  and  de- 
cayed leaves  were  plowed  under  and  the 
patch  again  set  in  cabbage  plants,  the 
plat  being  extended  farther  in  one  di- 
rection than  had  been  planted  the  pievi- 
ous  year.  Large,  vigorous  plants  were 
used,  and  the  small  percentage  of  club- 
rooted  ones  thrown  away.  Again  the  re- 
sulting crop  was  remarkable — but  in 
contrast  with  that  of  the  year  before. 
On  the  extension  plat  there  was  a  show- 
ing of  2.'»  per  cent,  club  root,  while  on 
the  ground  planted  the  year  before,  fully 
75  per  cent,  of  the  cabbage  was  club- 
rooted. 

Experience  led  the  way,  and  logical 
deductions  were  then  drawn  thus:  1.  A 
succession  crop  of  «abbage  will  most 
likely  prove  a  failure.  2.  Club  root  may 
be  successfully  detected  in  strong,  vigor- 
ous plants  when  pulled  from  the  bed  for 
setting.  3.  Decayed  stalks,  roots  and 
leaves  undoubtedly  produce  club  root. 
The  percentage  of  club-rooted  plants  dis- 
carded when  taken  from  the  bed  was  no 
greater  the  second  yeaj-  than  that  of 
the  first.  The  second  year,  plants  from 
the  same  bed  were  used  in  both  the  2r> 
per  cent,  and  the  7.'»  per  cent,  diseased 
plats.  4.  The  disease  may  be  conveyed 
from  one  part  of  the  field  to  another  by 
the  harrow  or  cultivator,  or  by  any  im- 
plement or  tool  which  carries  ground 
from  one  place  to  another.  The  exten- 
sion plat  was  evidently  infected  by  .soil 
particles  from  the  old  patch.  .'>.  .Xs  sug- 
gested preventive  measures,  destroy  the 
roots  and  leaves  by  decomposition  in  a 
heap  with  the  aid  of  a  liberal  cpiantity 
of  lime. beginning  the  destruction  as  soon 
as  the  cabbage  is  cut;  alternate  (al)bage 
with  other  crops:  use  a  new  plat  ea(  h 
year:  always  api)ly  lime  in  sii(Ii<  lent 
aujount.  as  generally  recommended  for 
dub  root,  when  preparing  a  see(ll)ed  for 
the  growing  of  plants,  and  when  get- 
ting the   field    ready   for  setting  plants. 

Here  is  another  experience — this  one 
with  potatoes:  Two  parties,  one  being 
the  writer,  rented  a  factory  lot.  which 
had  not  been  used  for  agricultural  or 
garden  purposes  for  upward  of  twenty 
y*ars.  The  lot  J)eing  divided,  each  one 
planted  his  portion  in  |>otatoes.  One 
portion  was  planted  with  good  seed,  ap- 
parently free  from  scab;  the  other  one 
with  seed  badly  infected  with  that  dis- 
ease. The  scabby  seed  was  treated  with 
corrosive  sublimate,  btit  the  good  seed 
was  planted  without  treatment.  At  dig- 
ging time  it  was  found  that  the  treated 
seed   produced   potatoes  absolutely   free 


from  the  scab  disease;  while  the  other 
seed,  which  seemingly  needed  no  treat- 
ment, yielded  a  crop  so  scabby  that  it 
was  unsalable. 

Again  experience  was  the  tutor,  and 
these  deductions  were  drawn  as  step- 
ping stones  to  success:  1.  Scab  may  be 
due  to  I'oreign  causes;  it  may  remain 
in  the  ground  many  years  after  infec- 
tion; it  may  be  a  condition  of  the  seed 
without  visible  evidence.  2.  Good  seed, 
apparently  free  from  scab,  planted  in 
ground  free  from  known  infection,  will 
not  insuie  a  crop  of  scabl^ss  potatoes. 
.">.  Diseased  seed  may  be  used  with  good 
results  if  treated  and  proper  precaution 
taken.  4.  Absolute  control  of  scab  is 
possible,  with  but  little  labor  and  ex- 
pense. 

Pcniisylrania. 


across  the  gully.  Piling  flat  stones  will 
tend  to  hold  the  soil,  also.  Tree  seeds 
can  then  be  planted  or  small  trees  set 
out.  The  soil  must  be  held  until  the 
trees  are  well  started. 

The  department  of  forestry  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  advises  the 
planting  of  black  locust  to  prevent  ero- 
sion.   Trees  of  that  species  hav«  a  wide- 


spreading,  compact  root  system  that  ig 
well  fitted  to  hold  the  soil,  and  it  is  a 
rapid  grower  and  an  excellent  sprout.r. 
Black  locust  is  often  attacked  by  the 
locust  borer,  which  in  many  places  pre- 
vents its  use  for  growing  fence  jx.st 
material,  but  the  borers  do  not  less,  n 
its  value  for  stopping  the  gullying  nf 
land. 


THE 
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SHARPE  DISPERSION  SALE 


Our  Prize  Awards  for  April 

The  prize  awards  for  published  manu- 
scripts contributed  by  our  readers  for 
the  month  of  April,  are  as  follows: 

l)KI'.\HT.MK.\TS     OF     LIVB    .STOCK     AND     UAIUV 
A.NI)   roi'I.TKY. 

First  prize  ($0.00),  "The  Practic\il 
Sized  Flock  of  Poultry,"  by  Mrs.  V.  D. 
Wade,  page  174,  April  15th  issue. 

Second  prize  ($4.00).  "Care  and  Feed- 
ing of  Goslings,"  by  Miss  M.  A.  Herold. 
page  154,  April  1st  issue. 

OKl'AKTMKNTS      OV      (iK.NKKAl.      AORIf'T'I.TrKK 

AND  iioirric'iLTrui:.  ' 

First    prize     ($G.00).    "Planting    and! 

Care  of  the  Apple  Orchard,"   by    K.   C.  | 

Brinser.  page  145.  April  Lst  issue. 

Second  prize  ($4.00),  "Beans  as  Easy 

Money."    by    R.   J.    Holliday,    page    169, 

April  L")th  issue. 
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HEAD 


BLAIRSTOWN,  N.  J. 


PURE-BRED 
HOLSTEINS 


Locust  Trees  Recommended  to 
Prevent  Soil  Erosion 

The  gullying  of  land  can  \ye  checked 
by  planting  trees.  The  head  of  the 
gully  is  the  important  point  to  attack, 
since  it  is  there  that  the  gnawing  back 
takes  place.  A  small  gully  just  starting 
can  sometimes  be  stopped  by  throwing 
in  stones  and  brush,  although  such 
methods  are  only  temporary,  as  such 
material   is  easily  washed  out. 

The  best  plan  is  to  make  a  dam  near 
the   head   by   setting  a   board   on   edge 


Sale  will  be  held  at  Dr.  Sharpe's  farm  at 
Blairstown,  and  It  is  strictly  a  breeder's  herd. 

INCLUDED  IN  THE  HERD  IS 

SIR.PRILLY  WALKER— about  50  of  his  daughters  and  25 
of  his  granddaughters.  Sir  Prilly  Wallcer  is  a  grandson  of  Hen- 
gerveld  De  Kol.  He  is  an  unusually  fine  sire  and  has  about  75 
living  daughters,  29  of  whom  have  been  tested  and  have  the  fol- 
lowing averages:  3  daughters  average  30.085  lb.;  4  average 
29.016  lb.;  18  average  24.012  and  the  29  average  21.04.  One. 
as  a  5  year  old,  made  two  records  of  over  30  lb.  in  two  succes- 
sive lactation  periods. 

The  Junior  herd  sire,  who  will  also  be  sold,  is  LEWIS  PRIL- 
LY ROUBLE  HARTOG  2d  and  he  is  from  a  30-lb.  four- 
year-old  daughter  of  a  31-lb.  cow,  and  in  his  pedigree  appears 
the  only  combination  of  three  30-lb.  cows  in  which  two  are  under 
full  age. 

There  will  also  be  offered  in  (be  sale  a  few  choice  selections  from 
the  herds  of  Bernhard  Moyer,  Findern«,  N.  J.,  and  Irving  N. 
Roe,   Branchville.  N.  J. 

SALE  UNDEI  MANAGEMENT  OF 

LIVERPOOL  SALE  &  PEDIGREE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

UVERPOOl.  N.  Y. 


MAY  9tti  10th 


WEWILL  GIVE  YOU  THIS  ROCKER 


For  Selling  30  Boxes  of  t 
Fine  Toilet  Seep 


No  Money  Needed 

—Just  fill  out  Coupon 
giving  us  two  satisfac- 
tory references  (busi- 
ness men  of  your  town 

who  know  you)  and  we  will  send     ^ 
you  30  sevenbar  boxes  of  this  fine  Toilet  S<»p.    You  sell  the  soap  to  your 

neighbors  and  friends  at  out  bargain  price  of  50c 

per  7-bar  box  and  send  us  the  money  you  collect 
withm  20  daysj  and  we  will  send  you  this  splendid 
Rocker  as  your  reward 


Box  Fine 
Toilet  Soap 


Soap  Easy  to  Seli^ 


»*VvV 


Mrs.   Gehring,  of  Kenosha,  Wise.,  says: 
"I  am  pleased  with  the  Rocket  and  the 
soap  was  easy  to  sell."  ^^^  ^ 

Every  housewife  must  have  Toilet  Soap    ^  ^\Sr  ifi^Sii 
and  when  they  see  the  dainty  7-bai       .^^W  Un*  d^*" 
b<)x  of  high  Rrade  Soap  which  you      ^^O     ^"^o^ 
I  *^!^,^L^°^  °r'y  50c.  you  will  be       ^n^^«^\^^ 
able  to  make  a  sale  at  nearly       ^  ^^Cfl^  *^  ^^ 
every  home.  ^  ^  >  ^^^'o.i,^ 

CROFTSftREEO       •^l-^  V^^^'      . 

CO.,lept  C-226  f^^fi^Sfk^'^ 


Chioago 


<o 


.o-VS>^^ 


0««eriptioii  of 
MoclMr  No.  90174 

Rocker  has  a  frame  of 

solid  oak.  golden  oak  finish,  front  — 

I  post  s  and  arms  4  inches  wide,  eight  i4  inch 
square  fillers  under  arms,  seat  measures  21x20inche». 
spring  construction.    Rocker  upholstered  in  best 
black  imitatkm  leather,  back  27  in.  high  from  r 


m^' 


^*^^^' 


b^V^' 


^'   ^^'    ^ 


■^'.'S 


BUILDING  THE  DAIRY  HERD 


By  H.  H   DEAN 


i:aRI.Y   every    dairyman    who   owns,    feeds   and 

iiiilkii  cows  has  as  his  ideal  a  pure-bred  or  regis-  ^^   H.  H    DEAN  selves     in_  tho    <oiii.so    of     Iiiiilding     nj)     i,i.s     herd 

■A  heixl.    Lack  of  the  necessary  funds  is  what  pre-         We  may  nirntion  here  that  the  breeds  shonl.i  nnt  .  r   ^'^  ;^»;»'>«ion  we  nwght  .s.igge.st  tho  great  ne.ds!ue 

..   njany   a   cow    owner   from    keeping    pedigreed  mixed.      A    man    is   acting   most     ^ws^lv    who  'h^  Z  -"n   '"'""'"   ^"^'^"'''  ^"^^'   '-^''^  ^'^  ^'^  ^in^es. 

^U.     But  every  cow-man  can  do  this:   Own.  or  ob-  started,   say.    with    pure-bred   Jersevs     to   nm       n  ^'specially  with  tho  >,„.,.«  animal.s.     a  h.ifer  that 

V  the  service  of.  a  pure-bred   dairy  sire.     This  is  with    Ayrshi.es   or  anv  other  distinct    need       ,     "^  ""  ''"''"'  "^'  ^'"'  '^-^'''  ''^'''^^  ''  '^^  ^^^^ 

first  Btep  in  laying  the  foundation  for  building  a  and  sele  t  the  best  aniZ2\ToTll  f     ^i         '"''  "^''''''  '''*""*''''«  ^'•""^-  ^'»^«  «*'t»^a,  k.     Son.e  people  sav 

y  herd      If  there  is  no  pure-bred  dairy  sire  con-  which   Ikks   been  !•  Le         0      if  a  n   ftak".  t  T^  "''?'  "^'  '''''^'^  ^^^  -^^--  --11  and  no  tsT  t.my 

.lesired   breed.     However,  a  man   cannot    as  a     ,  le   ^    '     ,     ^"  T  """'"  ""^  ''''''  ^''  «"^  «»  ^rass."     While 
make  more  than  one  or  two  such  changi^s  in  a  lil!:     ^11.  T,  '^""'   *»-^»-'-'-   -Ives,   nor  pa„,perlng 
time  w„h  any  hope  of  success.     Life  is  too  short,  and 
J>ui  ding  a  dairy  herd  too  long  a  process  for  a  fnan  to 
niake    more    than    one.    or   at    most    two.    successful 
changes  in  breeding  operations. 


^icnt  and  the  ambitious  owner  feels  he  cannot  af 
to  invest  in  such  an  animal  by  himself,  he  and 
or  three  of  his  neighbors  should  co-operate  and 
an  animal  among  them.  Very  good  young  bulls 
be  purchased  at  from  $150  to  $300.  This  sum 
|idca  among,  say,  three  men,  means  $."iO  to  $100 
111  invested,  and  this  will  prove  a  profitable  invest- 
Sit   for  those  engaged 


M(M'(ling  dairy  sto«k. 
?li    :in   animal    would 
>o    the    three    farms 
Jdily  and  if  the  herds 
not  lar«e.  and  it  is 
[I>iou:ressive     dairy 
lity.    some    outside 
rs   may   be   taken   in 
Pli  I'lolir  to  both  own- 
tlius  helping  to  pay 
^nses  and  interest  on 
investment. 
^8  boon  as  possible  a 
?-br<d  female  or  two 
|ul  I  be  added  to  the 
thus    making    a 
rt  on  the  Ideal,  of  a 
•"Uipo.sed  altogeth- 
er   I)ur«>bred    stock, 
l^"<'ii    as    conditions 
^'•ant    tlie   «  hange 

T     grades    to    pure- 
kls. 

t'lo   meantime   all 

''"'!>'•   «alves   from 

-lade     cows     and 

'"■»^<1  sire  should  bo 

'•'''1.  so  that  the  own- 

fii:iy  have  an  oppor- 

i'.^-   to  cull  the  poor 

•IS    .soon    as    they 

[      been     tested     as 

'■IS. 

''    '"•«>'    reasonably 

'    ""^    fi'vst    lot    of 

r  '"^^«  to  increase 

;'    ''«'"i's   production 

P:;'^  to  2000  pot,nd3 

""^  Jf:"!}'.  If  the 
P'-  are  a  rather   in-  «,....,„ 

M-^ation  pXd."^'"^'"^"  ^^  '^-  -^d  of  the  sec- 

">    I'^rduaiorbv  "^'i^^^  ^^•'**"    ^"^'^^''^   the 

■    '^'••^'Je.       Af"e^, 'r^  *«   2000   pounds  over  the 
h-^'I.  hut  if  thfi  ril..  f^®    increase    will    be    less 

'"'  ''^  ^  «teadv  nn!  ^  ""'  '""^  ^'^  "'"^  '^''^ 

r  -'-^^'Uing  ge"':  H     ''"'""^"^  ^"  "^^'^  ««-  '^o^ 

^''••^«^  "nes      In  th    '°  "'  ''  ''''''''  "^^'•^  «f  the 

^''"^^tion    of    'Mn  ,       "^""^^^i«n  we  have  to  face 

f"  ^'"^  heifer  be  brJTt     5*    '"^    "out-crossing." 
Im-ntiv  „..,..,    ^^  ^'^^  to  her  sire?"  is  a  question 


,  A8o„ofMpern,neldOwrsFva1.)..:4,      .,    ^^' ''•'"y  ^""'f^rince  Jon<fail  85334 

It  is  also  good  policy  to  confine  breeding  largely  to 
one  strain  or  family  within  the  breed.     To  Illustrate 
suppose  a  n.an  starts  with  I)e  Kol.  or  Ilongerveld.  or 
Fietertje  blood  arong  the  ilolsteins.  but  he  hears  a 
good  deal  abo.it  Segis.  Pontiac  or  Ormsby  stock  and 
decides  to  invest  in  an  animal  of  Segis,  or  Pontiac.  or 
Ormsby  strain.      If  he  can  get  good  animals  of  tho 
blood  or  strain  whi(  h  now  predominates  in  his  her.l 
he  "H«ht  far  better  stick  to  his  De  Kols.  Hengervelds 
or  Pietertjes.  than  introduce  outside  blood  which  ma^ 


heifers  by  keeping  tluMu  in  heated  stables,  it  is  e.ssen- 
al  that  they  receive  plenty  of  good  feed  to  nourish 
them  and  maintain  growth  and  vigor.  Th.v  must 
a  so  be  protected  from  chilling  winds,  cold  rains  and 
damp  snow.     Plenty  of  fresh  air.   exer.i.se  and   dry- 

ness  are  e.s.seiitial  for 
the  successful  rearing 
of  you  Hi,'  dairy  cows. 

If  fliese   heifers   havi-» 
been     biv  1     riyht.     ami 
then    fed    riL;ht.   should 
they  not  come  up  to  the 
standard     s<'t     for     the 
herd,  these  unpiofitalde 
cows  should  be  di.^ posed 
of   for   beef.        \\>  saw. 
some  time  ago.  where  a 
dairyman   had  put   up  a 
notice  in  his  cow  stable 
to  the  following  effect: 

"Every  cow  that  enters 

here 
Must  give  10.000  pound.s 

a  year." 

This  may  be  too  high 
a     standard     on     some 
farms    at    first,    bur    wo 
should       gradually       in- 
crease  our  standard   un- 
til   all    cows    are    large 
profit      producers.        In 
these      times     of     high 
prices  for  feed  and  la!H)r 
the  dairyman  can  scarce- 
ly   atTord    to    keep    any 
but  the  best.     However, 
as  one  man  has  tersely 
remarked,  there  may  l>o 
more    profit   in    keejdng 
a   moderately   pood  cow 
than    having   an    empty 
stall  in  the  st.ible. 

Hy  gradually   impror- 

ing    the    breeding    and 

feeding     oi)erafions     of 

the  dairy   farm,   we  can   then  start   the   weeding.     In 

this  way  a  successful  and  profitable  dairy  herd  may  be 

built  up  in  a   few   vear.s. 


B 


Feed  for  Young  Pigs 

i:rOIlf.:  weaning  young  pigs  acctistom   them   to  a 

slop   of   sweet    milk   combin.Ml   with    grain       The 

iVnna.  .State  College  Agricultural  Kxperim.-nt  .Station 

has  obtained   excellent  results  with  a  grain   mixture 

of  corn   meal   4   parts,   wheat  middlinjfs  I]   parts    and 


blend    o    it  "  ""^"'"'^  Lft"«u  wmen  mav 

t=r.;vr  r.-.  ;:s  — 't-Er 

«  h,W  general  prin,  Iples  may  be  worked  out  and  ad- 
v.ce  he  tendered  In  accordance  wUh  the  said  general 
Princple,,   the  owner  and   I.reeder   must  decfde   fo 
hlmBeU  most  of  the  questions  as  they  present  them 


'"■  f"'>"w^,o°  """"""  »'  '"«  »'-k  "  'n-breed 

r  >"""<•  Slock  hrn  *■■*"    "'™'-    ■"•"'■«   '»'•   '"is 

' """  ^  half  trti  '^"'"^  »««•  ■"••"'"  '^  ••""".t 


the  rate  of  gain.  If  skim  milk  is  fed  with  this  grain 
mixttire  the  amount  of  corn  meal  may  l>e  increased  to 
♦i  part.s.  Other  mixtures  recommended  are  corn 
meal  8  parts  and  tankage  1  part,  or  skim  milk  .1  parU 
and  corn  meal  1  part.  If  po.ssible  pa.sture  crops  should 
be  used  for  growing  pigs.  P^or  quick  growth  '>  to  4 
pounds  of  grain  per  100  potinds  live  weight  daily  la 
addition  to  pasture  crops  are  required. 
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Where  "  Haste  Makes  Waste  " 

IN  some  neighborhoods  the  most  desirable  achieve- 
ment among  farmers  is  to  be  first  to  finish  plant- 
ing corn.     This  has  led,  in  many  eases,  to  poor  crop 
yields.    In  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia  there  is  a  con- 
siderable period  during  which  corn  may  be  planted 
and  produce  a  crop.     Some  of  the  drawbacks  to  very 
early  planting  whirh  may  be  mentioned  are:    First, 
poorly  prepared  soil,  due  to  the  haste  to  get  the  seed 
in  the  ground.     Second,  irregular  weather  conditions 
which  may  result  in  a  poor  stand.     Third,  often  the 
entire  acreage  must  be  replanted  on  account  of  cold 
or  excessive  moisture,  thus  increasing  the  labor  and 
expense  of  the  crop.     Generally,  very  early  planting 
is   accompanied    by   more   risks   than    any   increased 
yield  will  warrant.    The  facts  are  that  careful  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  very  early  plantings  rarely 
outyield    the    meclium-season    planting.      Seed    corn 
varies  considerably   in   its  capacity   for  withstanding 
lool,   wet   weather  conditions   that  often  beset  early 
plantings.     The  writer  has  made  tests  along  this  line 
by  planting  corn  at  different  dates,   from  the  latter 
part  of  April  to  June.     The  results  have  shown  that 
there   is   a   nnuh   lower   germination    in   the   earlier 
plantings    iiom   the   same   stock   of   seed.    When    the 
ground    has   become  thoroughly   warm   the  corn   will 
germinate  miuh  more  uniformly  and  a  better  stand 
is  8e<ured.     Early  planting  makes  for  slow  develop- 
ment of  the  corn  at  the  start,  but  increases  the  danger 
from  weeds,  since  they  will  grow  when  the  corn  will 
not.     Instead  of  planting  very  early,  this  time  should 
be  used  in  getting  the  land  in  good  order  and  in  free- 
ing it  of  weeds  which  may  have  started.    Corn  grows 
very  rapidly  when  conditions  of  soil  are  right  and  a 
difference  of  a  week  or  ten  days  in  time  of  planting 
will  not  injure  the  prospects  of  a  crop. 

Are  You  Missing  Something 

IN  a  recent  issue  of  the  Weekly  Press  Uulletin  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture,  it  Is 
related  that  the  Farm  Advisers  of  the  Department 
did  the  following  work  on  a  single  farm: 

"Tested  soils,  suggested  place  for  truck  crops  on 
farm,  examined  alfalfa,  showed  where  to  plant  millet, 
made  up  fertilizer  formula  for  corn,  located  where  to 
sow  alfalfa  in  future  and  where  to  plant  potatoes  this 
spring,  and  sweet  clover  for  Improvement  of  land, 
located  place  for  planting  corn  for  corn  contest." 

If  the  Department  Is  willing  and  able  to  do  all  of 
this  work  for  one  farmer,  we  cannot  help  but  think 
that  a  good  many  of  our  Pennsylvania  farmers  must 
be  missing  a  good  thing.  We  hear  from  all  sides  fre- 
quent tales  of  <  rop  failures  and  farm  discouragements, 
but  we  think  It  la  safe  to  say  that  not  one  per  cent, 
of  the  farmers  in  trouble  and  in  need  of  expert  ad- 
vice ever  think  to  seek  help  from  their  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  our  belief  In  this  respect  Is 
confirmed   by  the  fact   that  one   State  Department's 


Farm  Advisers  have  time  to  do  all  this  work  for  one 
farmer.  Isn't  it  a  pity  that  in  a  day  when  National 
and  State  Governments  are  doing  so  much  in  experi- 
mental work  and  practical  investigation  for  farmers, 
so  small  a  percentage  of  those  who  should  reip  the 
benefit  are  placing  themselves  in  a  position  to  get 
what  is  due  them  from  these  Departments  which  they 
help  support?     Why  is  it? 

The  Good  and  Bad  in  Picture 

THE  National  Highways  Association,  whose  head- 
quarters are  in  Washington.  D.  C.  have  hung 
up  prizes  amounting  to  $2,600,  part  of  which  some  of 
our  subscribers  ought  to  capture.  The  object  of  the 
prize  contest  is  to,  by  means  of  photographic  repro- 
ductions, show  how  good  good  roads  can  be,  and  how- 
bad  bad  roads  can  be.  It  is  proposed  to  gather  the 
photographic  material  for  a  complete  picture  of  the 
good  and  bad  road  problem. 

The  first  prize  of  $500  will  be  paid  for  the  most 
striking  (good  or  bad)  road  photograph.  Then  fol- 
low five  prizes  of  $100  each,  twenty  of  $25  each,  forty 
of  $15  each  and  one  hundred  of  $5  each. 

The  competition  will  be  kept  open  for  eight  months, 
closing  at  noon,  Tuesday,  Nov.  7th.  All  photographs 
must  be  sent  to  "Good  Roads  Everywhere "  Photo- 
graph Contest,  National  Highways  Association.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  be  there  not  later  than  Nov.  7th 
next. 

The  exhibit  is  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  upon 
Congress  the  necessity  of  national  aid  to  help  solve 
the  good  roads  problem,  and  by  this  composite  pic- 
ture of  roads,  "good,  bad  and  indifferent,"  impress 
upon  Uncle  Sam's  lawmakers  the  urgent  necessity 
for   immediate  and   Intelligent   action. 

The  more  poor  country  roads  you  can  snap  on  the 
film  of  your  Kodak,  the  better  for  the  purposes  of 
the  National  Highways  Association.  In  the  multi- 
tude of  these  horrible  examples  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  conditions  which  prevail  on  the  common  dirt 
roads  of  the  country  districts,  some  good  may  come 
to  them  from  local,  state  and  national  sources. 

And  when  you  send  the  photographs  in  this  con- 
test, be  sure  to  impress  on  the  Association  the  neces- 
sity for  putting  state  and  national  aid  on  these  same 
dirt  roads,  not  in  patch-work  sections,  but  by  a  well 
digested  plan  which  shall  materialize  in  effective 
work  under  sane  conditions.  It  may  be  that  the  As- 
sociation needs  light  on  this  phase  of  the  problem. 

The  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs 
as  he  or  she  wishes,  and  will  be  entitled  to  as  many 
prizes  as  the  photographs  sent  deserve. 

Get  in  touch  with  the  National  Highways  Associa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C,  now,  and  you  will  know  more 
than  we  have  space  to  tell,  of  what  they  want. 

How  Not  to  Do  it 

AFTER  a  considerable  period  of  incubation  a  bill 
has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  President  and  lead- 
ing members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  em- 
bodying their  idea  of  a  non-partisan,  or  rather  bi- 
partisan, tariff  commission,  and  has  been  Introduced 
in  the  House.  It  provides  for  a  tariff  commission  of 
six  members,  not  more  than  three  of  which  are  ^0  be 
members  of  the  same  political  party,  to  be  appointed 
for  two,  four,  six,  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  years  re- 
spectively, and  as  their  terms  expire  their  successors 
to  be  appointed  for  twelve  years  each.  The  chairman 
and  vice-chairman  are  to  be  selected  bl-ennially.  Their 
salaries  are  to  be  $10,000  annually. 

The  bill  confers  on  the  commission  broad  powers  of 
Investigation  in  this  country  and  foreign  countries. 
In  this  country  it  will  have  full  power  to  summon  wit- 
nesses, examine  books  and  obtain  other  information 
necessary  to  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  tariff  prob- 
lem, and  how  our  tariff  system  should  be  administered 
to  place  conditions  here  upon  the  same  plane  as  re- 
gards cost  of  manufacture  as  foreign-made  goods 
coming  here  in  competition  with  the  manufactured 
products  of  the  United  States.  Stringent  precautions 
are  taken  for  the  protection  of  domestic  trade  secrets 
and  processes.  The  committee  to  report  from  time  to 
time  Its  findings.     And  there  It  ends. 

This  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  especially  for  those 
who  shall  fall  into  the  ten  thousand  dollar  positions. 
But  It  don't  go  far  enough,  except  in  the  matter  of 
salaries,  and  in  a  way  leaves  the  whole  matter  of 
tariff  revision  up  In  the  air. 

It  provides  for  the  accumulation  of  facts  necessary 
to  a  scientific  and  proper  adjustment  of  our  tariff 
laws,  with  a  due  appreciation  of  our  revenue  needs 
and  the  proper  and  needed  protection  of  American 
labor,  but  it  don't  devise  any  method  by  which  those 


facts  can  be  translated  into  law.  The  facts  will  be 
duly  presented  to  Congress,  and  if  we  judge  that 
august  body  by  its  past  record,  the  facts  will  be  duly 
pigeon-holed  and  our  tariff  will  still  remain  the  toot. 
ball  of  politics,  and  this  tariff  commission  will  ])>.  ^\ 
snug  harbor  for  sundry  gentlemen  to  investigate  and] 
draw  their  salaries  far  into  the  indefinite  future. 

Why  can't  a  tariff  commission  have  the  power  to  I 
ascertain  the  facts  necessary  and  formulate  them  in 
a  scientific  and  rational  bill,  report  it  to  Congress  and 
give  it  the  status  of  a  bill  reported  to  the  House  !>>  a 
regular  committee  of  the  House  and  that  body  use  itj 
as  the  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a  rational 
tariff  system? 

Question    is    raised    as   to   Congress'    right   to  de-l 
volve    Its    law-making    power    upon    a    commission, 
whose  membership  is  foreign  to  that  body;  but  with 
the  above  suggestion  put  in  practice,  the  powcM-  to  I 
enact  it  into  law  would  remain  with  Congress,  with 
the  advantage  that  the  facts  acquired  by  the  tariff 
commission  have  been  put  into  a  concrete  form  fori 
immediate  action. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  tariff  commission,  and  we  need 
one,  let  it  be  one  that  will  stand  for  something  that 
will  be  enacted  Into  law. 

Paying  for  the  Jolts 

THIS  Is  the  time  of  year  when  the  owners  of  toll  I 
roads  in  our  neighboring  counties  sit  back  and 
collect  tolls  for  using  their  highways,  which  are  full 
of  holes  and  ruts  and  other  nerve  and  body  disturl)ing 
incidents  which  ruffle  the  tempers  of  those  who  are] 
compelled  to  use  them. 

We  opine  if  the  judges  in  whose  jurisdiction  these  I 
make-believe  highway,  are  situated,  were  compelled 
to  travel  over  them  morning  and  night  in  a  springless 
wagon  six  days  In  the  week,  a  way  would  be  found  to 
compel  the  road  owners  either  to  mend  their  roads, 
or  mend  their  ways  by  throwing  up  the  sponge  and| 
surrendering  their  charters. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

"Eradicating  Canada  Thistle"  is  the  subject  of  i 
bulletin  just  issued  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  (Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  545),  which 
will  be  of  interest  to  quite  a  large  proportion  of  our 
readers.  Of  course,  the  Department  offers  it  free  on 
application  to  the  Division  of  Publications. 

Believing  that  every  farmer  should  keep  a  sot  of 
farm  accounts  and  know  whether  or  not  his  enter- 
prises are  being  run  at  a  profit,  the  New  Jersey  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
has  issued  a  folder  containing  an  outline  of  a  farm 
accounting  system.  Any  farmer  desiring  one  of  these 
folders  can  be  accommodated  by  applying  to  the  star 
tion  at  the  address  above. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  grow  cantaloupes  for  iiiarli« 
(and  there  are  many  of  these)  will  find  help  toward 
better  prices  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  707.  "The  Commercial  Grad- 
ing. Packing  and  Shipping  of  Cantaloupes,"  rciently 
issued.  This  is  an  excellent  bulletin,  full  of  valuable 
information  and  good  Illustrations. 

Two  bulletins,  issued  by  the  Storrs  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  (Storrs,  Conn.),  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  poultry  raising  farmers;  these  are  '*Ba«  illafJ 
White  Diarrhoea  of  Young  Chicks"  ( Bulletin  No.  8i>' 
and  "Some  Lice  and  Mites  of  the  Hen"  (Biilletia 
No.  86).     Both  are  well  written  and  illustrated. 

Housekeepers  who  are  troubled  with  Insect  pests. 
such  as  cockroaches,  fleas,  bedbugs,  clothes  moths  and 
carpet  beetles,  will  find  help  in  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  699,  'H.vdro- 
cyanic  Acid  Gas  Against  Household  Insects,"  the  put* 
pose  of  which  is  to  show  how  this  gas  may  be  5»afelT 
and  effectively  used  as  a  means  of  destroying  thes« 
pests.    It  Is  free  for  the  asking. 

"Wood  grown  In  the  farm  wood  lot  is  a  ta"^"* 
crop;"  this  is  the  basis  on  which  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  711  disciisse« 
"The  Care  and  Improvement  of  the  Wood  Lot." 
is  a  pity  that  farm  wood  lots  are  growing  snialle' 
and  fewer  all  the  time  In  the  East;  farmers  wh«>  aPj 
predate  this  fact  and  want  to  make  more  of  the  wooj 
lots  they  still  have  left,  will  do  well  to  send  a  po* 
card  to  the  Department  for  this  bulletin. 

Four  circulars  recently  Issued  by  the  New  J*^*"**/ 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  (New  BrunswioM 
N.  J.)  are  as  follows:  No.  50,  "Common  Dlsea.'^os  » 
Beans:"  No.  51,  "Diseases  of  Grains  and  Fora^j 
Crops:"  No.  54,  "Improving  Acid  Soils;"  No  ''• 
"Asparagus."  The  Stations  offer  any  of  them  t« 
farmers  free  on  receipt  of  a  postal  card  request. 
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Ducks  on  the  Farm 


By  MABEL  Xj.  FEINT 

If  1  could  keep  but  one  kind  of  poultry"  ducklings   bread   moistoned   with   sweet 


that  kind  would  be  ducks — English 
Penciled  Runners.  There  are  many  rea- 
sons why  I  should  make  this  choice,  but 
perhaps  the  chief  one  is  their  great 
adapta»>ility   to    conditions. 

If  housing  and  fencing  facilltiee  are 
poor  ducks  will  do  better  than  hens,  as 


milk.  Then  1*  add  a  little  of  the  mash 
with  It  at  each  feeding  until  they  eat 
the  mash  by  itself.  I  have  not  lost  a 
duckling  from  anything  except  acci- 
dental causes  for  several  seasons. 

Feed  generously  at  all  times.    No  half- 
way measures  in  this  respect  will  pay. 


the  former  will  thriva  and  lay  in  a  house   as  the  ducks  make  good  use  of  all  they 


too  cold  for  hens,  providing  it  is  dry 
and  kept  well  bedded  with  straw.  If 
time  and  care  to  be  devoted  to  them  are 
limited  the  ducks  will  do  better.  If  the 
highway,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  these 
days  of  automobiles,  is  a  dangerous  place 
for  iKiultry,  ducks  quickly  learn  to  avoid 
it.  They  are  not  subject  to  lice  or 
mites,  and  require  no  elaborate  nest 
bo.ves.  They  lay  early  in  the  day,  and 
after  the  morning  feed  they  are  off  and 
away  for  the  day,  hustling  for  them- 
selves. If  you  are  detained  away  from 
home  until  after  dark  it  does  not  mat- 
ter with  du(  ks,  as  they  will  eat  any  time 
by  lantern  light.  This  is  a  great  con- 
venience, as  many  will  concede  when 
they  retail  the  annoyance  of  being 
obliged  to  be  home  early  enough  to  feed 
the  hens  and  chickens. 

The  only  thing  ducks  cannot  get  along 
without  is  water  for  drinking.  This 
they  must  have.  But  it  may  be  given 
ill  dishes,  as  running  water,  creeks  or 
ponds  are  not  a  necessity,  though  very- 
desirable 

The  ducklings  may  be  hatched  early 
or  late,  as  convenient.  Each  plan  has 
its  advantages.  The  early  hatched  ones 
are  well  grown  and  able  to  look  out  for 
themselves  by  the  time  the  rush  season 
of  work  is  over  on  the  farm.  This  gives 
the  caretaker  greater  freedom  in  late 
summer  and  fall,  while  the  young  ducks 
will  l)egin  laying  eaily  and  will  lay  all 
winter.  Late  hatched  ones,  however, 
will  mature  about  six  weeks  earlier  than 
chicks  of  the  same  age — one  does  not 
have  to  bother  with  them  during  the 
busy  days  of  early  spring — and  they 
will  begin  to  lay  at  5  or  6  months  of  age, 
even  when  hatche-d  in  late  July  or 
early   August. 

I  always  use  hen  mothers  and  give 
the  ducklings  their  liberty  from  the 
start,  unless  it  is  very  cold  and  wet.  I 
find  they  develop  as  fast  again  as  when 
cooped  or  yarded.  They  are  by  nature 
the  most  active  of  creatures,  and  this 
adivity  develops  their  muscles  and 
keeps  their  digestion  in  perfect  order, 
so  that  very  rapid  growth  is  made.  I 
always  give  them  good  coops  that  can 
bo  closed  at  night  to  protect  them  from 
rats.  If  given  their  freedom  the  feed- 
ing question  is  never  troublesome,  as 
they  eke  out  any  ration  you  give  them 
''>•  liberal  amounts  of  nature's  foods, 
thus  keeping  a  satisfactory  balance  of 
Some  foods  are,  of  course,  better 
others.  For  instance,  avoid  a 
plain  corn  or  corn  meal  diet  It  is  too 
fattening  and  has  toe  little  of  the  bone 
and  mus(  lo  elements.  Also  avoid  sticky 
or  pasty  foods,  like  boiled  potatoes,  and. 
of  course,  all  heated  or  mqsty.  moldy 
foods.  Also  avoid  too  hot  sunshine  for 
>onng  ducklings. 

Mashes  of  a  mixture  of  ground  grains 
are  good,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
l^-in.l  and  finely  cut  green  stuff.  The  last 
tv^o  Items  need  not  be  furnished  if  it 
l^^^ms  too  troublesome,  if  the  ducks  run 
'^^"^o.  but  they  help  to  make  thrifty, 
|'|oiiomical  growth.  I  use  a  mixture  of 
"»ree  parts  wheat  feed  or  best  state 
^••an.  one  part  of  white  middlings,  one 
•art  of  corn  meal  and  5  to  10  per  cent. 
:  ^^^  ^»^«le  bulk  in  a  good  grade  of  beef 
J. '•ap*.  according  to  age  of  the   duck- 

gs  and   plentlfulness   of   worms   and 
»*"^U.     The  nrst  few  days  I  give  the 


eat,  either  in  growth  or  eggs.  And  like 
all  poultry,  they  yield  no  profit  at  all  If 
fed  just  enough  to  support  the  l>odlly 
tissues,  with  no  surplus  for  growth  or 
egg  production.  And  they  are  not  gross 
feeders,  like  tlie  older  varieties  of  ducks. 
When  six  weeks  old  I  begin  feeding 


er  drakes  or  lockerels  will   imiv   for  the    Thereafter    they    visite<l    the    field    each 

rearing  of  the  females  to  maturity.  day.  gleaning  the  waste  grain.     By  the 

I   prefer  ducks  to  hens,  because  they    time    they    had    cl?aned    this    field    the 


are  not  destructive  to  gardens  or  flow- 
ers. They  are  intelligent  and  may  be 
easily  trained  not  to  do  certain  things. 
For  Instance,  we  kept  a  small  fl«»k  In 
the  city  for  a  number  of  years.  Twice 
each  day  they  were  turned  loose  to  roam 
ai>out  our  lot  and  t\»o  vacant  ones  ad- 
joining for  a  half  liour.  They  soon 
learned  not  to  stray  from  this  territory. 
By  keeping  a  watcl-ful  eye  over  them 
while  al)out  my  work,  they  soon  learned 
where  they  must  not  go.  Sometimes  1 
would  see  them  bunch  together,  appar- 
ently    discussing     the     advisability     of 


buckwheat  field,  still  farther  away,  was 
ready  for  them.  Once  driving  theia  to 
this  new  feeding  giound  was  all  that 
w;is  necessary  this  time,  and  it  was 
really  a  sight  to  S','e  them,  so  far  away 
and  so  busy  every  day  until  snow  actu- 
ally came.  They  came  home  unfailing- 
ly at  night,  with  protruding  crops,  and 
thus  made   very   economical   growth. 

We  have  tried  turkeys,  but  they  can- 
not l)e  (ontrolled.  They  respect  no  one's 
rights,  and  they  will  not  come  homo 
once  a  week,   unless  driven. 

These      ducks     are     Indeed     natural 


diet, 
than 


"Thm  pmtt  winter  thmy  aimnt  two  to  four  daya  of  every  week  on  their  pond  " 

cracked    corn,    wheat    and    oats,    until 
growth    is   nearly   completed. 

I  prefer,  however,  never  to  give  them 
any  wet  mash,  but  to  feed  it  dry,  in  self- 
feeding  hoppers,  always  kept  well  fille^. 
This  may  seem  ruinous  to  those  accus- 
tomed to  the  time-honored  methods.  But 
It  Is  a  wonderful  saving  of  time  and 
labor,  while  producing  the  most  excel- 
lent results. 

The  finest  laying  record  of  ducks  I 
have  ever  known  personally,  was  made 
in  just  this  way — 225  eggs  each  per 
year,  by  one  of  our  customers.  The 
youngsters  never  knew  a  wet  mash,  and 
they  made  a  remarkably  early  and  com- 
plete development,  beginning  to  lay  very 
young.  The  eggs  hatched  unusualy  well, 
and  every  duckling  was  strong  and 
vigorous,  no  weaklings.  I  believe  this 
to  be  the  ideal  feeding  method  for  ducks 
from  every  point  of  view. 

As  the  ducks  approach  the  time  when 
one  expects  eggs,  I  decrease  the  amount 
of  bran  or  wheat  feed  to  two  parts,  in- 
crease the  middlings  to  one  and  one- 
half  parts  and  the  corn  meal  to  two 
parts,  with  at  least  10  per  cent,  of  bulk 
in  beef  scraps. 

The  hoppers  attend  to  the  morning,  or 
day  time,  feedings,  and  I  give  them  corn 
in  winter  and  corn  and  wheat  in  sum- 
mer for  the  night  feed 
that  only  two  trips  a  day  to  the  duck    farmer  wishes  to  apply  the  lime  to  the 
house  are  necessary,  one  in  the  morning   corn    land    in   order   that    the   material 


crossing  over   into   the  adjoining   yard,    foragers.     I  have  olcked  them  up  when 
then    make   for   it  surreptitiously.     All    animal  life  was  plentiful,  and  have  seen 

the  worms  actually  pour  from  their 
throats,  being  literally  full  to  th«  bill. 
I  have  oi)ened  the  (  roj).^  when  dressing 
ducks,  or  the  elastic  tube  al>ove  the 
gizzard,  which  answers  the  purpo.se  of 
a  crop,  and  found  it  fille<l  to  its  capacity 
wiih  weed  seeds  and  bits  of  plantain 
leaves.  They  are  denth  to  white  grubs 
and  destructive  worms,  making  them  of 
greati  value  to  the  farmer,  as  they  will 
follow  a  plow  all  day.  busily  engaged, 
stuffing  themselves  with  tidbits  of  this 
sort. 

The  past  winter  they  spent  two  to 
four  days  of  every  week  on  their  |)ond. 
only  staying  in  when  very  stormy  or 
when  the  pondi  was  frocen  over.  The 
photograph  shows  t'lelr  enjoyment  of 
an  early  morniiii;  bath,  when  Ice  and 
snow  were  on  every  side.  Ihis  kopt 
them  cbuin  and  in   fine  (ondition. 

As  layers  we  find  that  they  certainly 
excel  the  ordinary  farm  fiock  of  hens, 
I  had  to  do  was  to  call  to  theln  sternly:  equalling  the  performan*  e  of  many  trai). 
"Ducks,  come  back  here!"  always  using  nested  strains  of  the  latter.  It  has  long 
the  same  call,  and  shying  a  broom  at  been  a  study  to  me  how  one  could  trap 
them  at  first,  by  way  of  emphasis.  They  nest  ducks,  or  d-.^vise  some  system  oj 
greatly  fear  a  broom,  and  would  come  definitely  distinguishing  the  most  per- 
scampering  back  to  their  own  quarters,  slstent  layers.  It  has  never  been  don6 
Since  we  are  on  a  farm  we  keep  a  so  far,  except  In  a  general  way,  and  a 
larger  flock,  and  this  year  there  was  a  i  rich  reward  awaits  the  one  who  can 
big  field  of  wheat  right  across  the  road  breed  them  up  by  such  definite  selection 
from  us.  The  ducks  never  once  entered  of  layers.  General  conformation  has, 
this  field,  to  our  knowledge,  as  we  so  far,  been  the  chief  guide  in  selecting 
tialned  them  not  to.  We  had  a  field  of  and  developing  a  laying  type,  and  this  is 
oats  and  another  of  buckwheat  on  the  why  the  English  Penciled  Runners  ex- 
further  side  of  our  50-acre  farm.  Right  eel  the  American  Fawns  aa  layers.  The 
back  of  our  barns  is  a  ravine  with  an  .standard  adopted  by  the  breeders  of  the 
ideal    du(  k    pond.        The    young    ducks    former   class  conforms   more   closely   to 


never  visited  this  until  feathered  out, 
but  the  old  ones  spent  the  summer  in 
this  ravine.  Aft^r  the  oats  were  har- 
vested we  drove  the  ducks,  young  and 
old,  over  to  the  field,  which  was  covered 
with    shel'  >d    oats,    a    couple   of    times. 


the  prolific  laying  type.  The  newer 
White  Runners  also  emphasize  these 
characteristics  and  are  proving  them- 
selves worthy  competitors  of  the  original 
or  Penciled  Runners. 
.Vf'/r  York. 


Spreading  Lime  When  the  Wind  Blows 

By  GEORGE  H.  DACY 

It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  when  the  j  job  to  attempt  to  drive  the  spreader  un- 
farmer  wants  to  apply  his  dressing  of^der  these  conditlon.s,  on  account  of  the 
lime  over  the  soil  and  is  temporarily  j  caustic  lime  dust  blowing  Into  one's  eyes, 
tied  up  on  the  work  because  of  the  con-  Some  form  of  wind  shield  for  the 
trary  breezes.  Now  the  wind  Is  liable  [  lime  spreader  appeared  to  be  the  only 
Thus  it  is  seen    to  blow  and  to  keep  on  blowing.     The    practical  solution  of  the  diflflculty.  With 


to  gather  the  eggs,  clean  and  fill  the 
drinking  dishes  and  see  that  the  hop- 
pers are  full,  and  to  op^n  up  the  i>ens. 
Then  a  trip  at  night  when  the  ducks 
come  in  from  their  range,  to  again  fill 
the  drinking  dishes  and  give  them  their 
grain. 

And  the  work  of  rearing  the  young  is 
also  greatly  simplified  by  this  method. 
After  the  first  week  or  ten  days*  they 
require  surprisingly  little  time,  and  one 
can  fairly  see  them  grow.  The  surplus 
drakes  may  be  sold  at  ten  weeks  of  age. 
and  they  will  go  a  long  way  toward  rais- 
ing the  flock  to  the  productive  stage.  I 
have  no  accurate  data  as  to  this,  but 
my  belief,  from  observation,  Is  that  eith- 


may  be  well  harrowed  in  before  the  seed 
is  planted,  or  else  he  waitts  to  spread 
It  on  corn  stubble  land  or  fallowed  land 
which  respectively  are  to  be  seeded  to 
wheat  or  grass. 

Tlie  writer  was  confronted  with  this 
problem.  For  sixteen  days  the  wind 
blew  every  day  with  suflRcient  velocity 
to  prevent  the  uniform  application  of 
lime  either  in  a  spreader  or  by  hand. 
Corn  planting  time  was  approaching 
and  he  had  85  acres  of  land  to  lime.    He 


complete  sui  cess  the  writer  used  a  w^ind 
guard  which  he  fastened  at  the  back  of 
the  spreader,  consisting  of  fertilizer 
sacks  tied  together  and  weighted  down 
with  a  chestnut  pole,  the  shield  being 
fastened  to  the  lime  l)Ox  and  extending 
to  the  ground.  The  windbreak  was 
made  just  a  little  shorter  than  the  dis- 
tance l>etweei\  the  two  wheels,  so  that 
there  was  no  danger  of  the  fertilizer 
bags  getting  caught  on  .snags  or  l>elng 
tangled  when  the  machine  was  turned 
around. 

The  spreader  was  then  driven  back- 


was  able  to  apply  the  lime  In  the  spread-  i  ward  and  forward  across  the  field  direct- 


or successfully  in  sheltered  portions  of 
the  fields,  but  in  the  open  the  lime 
would  blow  to  the  adjoining  farms. 
Furthermore,  it  was  a  very  disagreeable 


ly  with  and  against  the  wind,  and  the 
lime  was  evenly  applied  over  the  ground. 
Of  course,  there  was  some  blowing  of 

(Coftclttdad  on  p*ff«  192) 
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The  Garden  in  May 

May  in  the  larger  part  of  our  terri- 
tory is  the  real  spring  gardening  month. 
Seed  sowing  and  the  forwarding  of  the 
early  plants  under  glass  have  been  pre- 
paratory to  May,  when  the  plants  can  be 
entrusted  to  the  open  ground. 

No  opportunity  should  be  lost  to  ex- 
pose the  tomato  and  pepper  plants  to 
the  open  air  to  get  them  prepared  for 
their  final  planting  out.  A  little  neglect 
on  the  frames  now  will  make  the  plants 
run  up  tender  and  long-legged,  while 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  the 
tomato  plants  stout  rather  than  tall.  As 
I  have  before  said,  the  tomato  stems 
should  put  on  a  purplish  rather  than 
a  green  color. 

As  soon  as  the  early  potatoes  show 
above  ground  you  will  find  the  Colorado 
beetles  crawling  around  and  laying  their 
orange-colored  patches  of  eggs  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves.  Begin  to  spray 
at  once,  for  while  these  mature  beetles 
eat  little,  they  do  eat  some,  and  every 
one  of  them  you  kill  means  hundreds  of 
larvae  prevented.  In  a  small  patch  mufh 
can  be  done  by  examining  the  leaves  and 
finding  the  orange-colored  patches  of 
eggs  and  crushing  them  with  the  fingers. 
Spraying  with  lead  arsenate  paste,  one 
pound  to  30  gallons  of  water,  will  de- 
stroy the  beetles.  Air-slaked  lime  mixed 
with  one  part  of  lead  arsenate  powder 
to  50  parts  of  the  lime  and  dusted  over 
the  plants  will  often  be  more  effective 
than  the  spray.  Some  corn  syrup  mixed 
with  the  spray  will  make  it  stick  better. 

The  Colorado  beetles  also  Infest  the 
tomato  plants  and  egg  plants.  In  fact, 
they  are  fully  as  bad  on  eggplants  as  on 
potatoes,  but  on  the  broad  leaves  of  the 
eggplants  their  patches  of  eggs  can  be 
more  easily  found,  but  spraying  l>oth 
is  essential. 

To  prevent  the  leaf  ])light  in  tomatoes, 
and  much  of  the  rot,  spray  the  plants  in 
the  frames  with  Bordeaux  rj-ii-50  mix- 
ture. Then  after  transplanting  to  the 
open  ground  spray  as  soon  as  they  get 
to  growing  and  repeat  it  in  ten  days. 
Keeping  the  foliage  good  is  vital  to  the 
perfection  of  the  fruit. 

In  setting  early  tomato  plants  in  the 
garden  I  set  them  2  feet  apart  in  rows 
3  feet  apart,  and  set  a  6-foot  stake  to 
each  plant,  and  then  as  they  grow  tie 
up  a  single  stem  to  the  stake  and  keep 
the  side  suckers  constantly  pinched  out. 
This  means  a  good  deal  of  attention,  but 
It  pays  In  the  earliness  and  perfection 
of  the  fruit.  Where  no  stakes  are  used 
the  plants  must  have  far  more  room  to 
tumble  on  the  ground,  and  when  they 
do  this  It  Is  no  longer  practicable  to 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  while  on 
the  stakes  we  can  keep  the  soil  clean  all 
the  time. 

While  the  early  plants  will  continue 
to  give  some  fruit  after  the  first  rush 
of  the  crop,  it  will  be  getting  inferior 
later.  Therefore  I  find  it  best  to  sow 
some  seed  In  the  open  ground  of  the 
finer  later  varieties  that  will  come  on 
with  their  best  fruit  when  the  early 
ones  are  falling,  and  we  can  then  clean 
out  the  early  ones  and  plant  some  late 
crop  in  their  place.  Then  again,  about 
the  first  of  June  I  sow  more  seed  to 
have  plantB  coming  In  at  their  best  just 
before  frost  and  give  me  plenty  of  fully 
grown  green  fruit  to  pack  away  for 
early  winter  use. 

As  to  setting  the  early  tomato  plants 
out  I  always  find  that  It  pays  to  take 
•ome  risk.    I  set  them  on  the  south  side 


of  the  ridges  and  if  frost  threatens  turn 
them  against  the  ridge  and  cover  with 
earth.  I  have  carried  them  through  a 
freeze  down  to  21  in  this  way. 

lettuce  plants  can  be  set  between  the 
rows  of  peas,  and  when  the  peas  are  off 
dig  in  the  vines  to  rot  and  help  the  soil. 
Ill  same  way  I  dig  in  the  vines  of  beans 
after  picking  the  crop. 

The  Black  Valentine  Is  the  best  bean 
for  early  planting,  as  it  will  stand  more 
cold  than  other  varieties,  but  is  not  of 
the  highest  quality.  I  plant  a  row  or 
two  of  them,  and  then  follow  up  with 
Burpee's  Green  Pod  Stringless.  Of  wax 
beans  a  friend  says  that  Maule's  Butter 
Wax  is  better  than  Wardwell,  which  I 
have  advised.    I  will  try  it  this  year. 

For  early  peppers  I  am  growing  this 
year  the  Pimiento.  This  is  a  smooth, 
conical  pepper,  very  sweet  and  with 
thick  meat.  A  friend  in  South  Carolina 
sent  me  a  pod  last  winter  and  from  this 
I  have  grown  quite  a  supply  of  plants. 
This  pepper  is  catalogued  by  some  as 
the  Glory  Pepper  and  by  other  names. 
For  late  picking  peppers  I  sow  seed  of  the 
Neapolitan  in  May.  For  a  hot  pepper 
the  Tobasco  is  the  best;  but  plant  it 
away  from  your  sweet  peppers,  for  It 
will  make  them  hot. 

A  single  row  of  Swiss  chard  of  the 
Lucullus  variety  will  give  us  the  best 
substitute  for  spinach  all  summer.  As 
soon  as  the  spinach  runs  to  seed  turn 
it  under  and  plant  some  later  crop. 

The  early  beets  should  be  thinned  out 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to  crowd.  Some 
let  them  stand  and  transplant  the  thin- 
nings, but  I  thin  before  that,  always  hav- 
ing enough  without  transplanting. 

Sow  seed  of  Brussels  sprouts  in  mid- 
May  and  transplant  like  cabbages  after 
some  early  crop. 

My  leeks  were  sown  in  early  April, 
later  than  usual.  I  keep  them  well  cul- 
tivated until  time  to  transplant  in  July. 
Of  this,  more  later. 


Queries  Answered 

Some  l^nnK  Inland  C^nerien R    R    H 

New  \ork.  writes:  "Several  questions  have 
arisen  In  my  mind  which  I  would  like  to  sub- 
mit to  you.  One  is  regarding  the  value,  con- 
tent and  use  of  chicken  manure.  A  member 
of  my  family  is  running  quite  an  extensive 
chicken  plant  «m  my  little  fai-m,  and  I  may 
have  the  use  of  quite  a  quantity  of  droppings 
and  floor  sweepings.  I  began  last  summer 
spreading  it  on  timothy  and  red  top  sod  for 
corn  and  also  for  the  hay  crop.  Is  this  a 
good  plan  year  after  year?  The  land  remains 
In  grass  three  to  four  seasons,  as  I  find  it 
m«.re  profitable  to  raise  hay  than  to  cultivate 
crops  continuously,  as  1  have  to  employ  out- 
side help  to  do  the  work  without  my  close 
attention.  I  usually  follow  corn  with  oats 
or  a  small  area  In  potatoes,  and  seed  to  clo- 
ver and  timothy  early  in  fall.  Have  no  sta- 
ble manure  and  keep  no  stock  at  present. 
J\hnt  miantity  of  the  chicken  manure  should 
be  applied  annually?  Can  you  tell  me  its 
approximate  value?  The  sweepings  contain 
a  good  deal  of  dirt.  I  wish  to  know  the 
chemical  contents  of  chicken  manure  and  how 
to  handle  It?  Will  soon  have  a  shed  where 
we  can  use  plaster  with  it.  (^nn  it  be  spread 
with  a  manure  spreader?  Is  it  wise  to  apply 
nitrate  of  soda  year  after  year  on  gra<<s 
fields?  Have  been  using  al>ou't  100  lbs.  per 
acre  every  spring.  How  does  basic  slag  com- 
pare with  acid  |»hosphate.  I  think  vou  ad 
vise  t'lP  removal  of  the  tops  of  asparagus  In 
fall.  .Should  this  be  done  with  the  first  sea- 
son s  growth  fr«»m  seed?  Is  marl  or  agricul- 
tural lime  better  than  stone  lime?  It  is 
claimed  that  burned  lime  burns  np  a  large 
(uianlity  of  the  humus,  and  vet  papers  ad- 
vise the  lime  and  do  not  mention  the  marl. 
I  have  had  the  finest  clover  where  Caledonia 
marl   was  used." 

Chicken  manure  Is  valuable  for  the 
larger  amount  of  nitrogen  It  carries  as 
compared  with  horse  and  cattle  manure, 
and  also  because  the  solid  and  liquid  ma- 
terials are  combined.  No  harmful  re- 
sults can  be  feared  from  annual  appli- 
cations of  it  on  the  grass  lands.  It  is 
not  easy  to  say  what  the  chemical  con- 
tent of  the  material  will  be  saved  as  you 
suggest,  but  fresh  hen  droppings  have 
an  average  of  1.63  per  cent,  nitrogen, 
1.54  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
0.8.5  per  cent,  of  potash.  Comparing 
this  with  horse  droppings,  which  have 


0.58  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  0.28  per  cent 
phosphoric  acid,  and  0.53  per  cent,  pot- 
ash, you  will  see  that  the  hen  manure 
is  far  richer  in  plant  foods,  and  can  be 
applied  in  less  than  one-third  the 
amount  of  stable  manure.  As  regards 
the  nitrate  of  soda,  I  would  not  advise 
its  annual  use  on  grass.  You  can  get 
far  more  permanent  effect  from  top- 
dressing  the  grass  every  spring  with  raw 
bone  flour.  This  carries  some  nitrogen 
and  a  large  percentage  of  phosphorus, 
and  phosphorus  is  the  greatest  need  of 
our  old  soils,  and  it  stays  there,  like 
potash,  until  used  by  plants.  I  would 
supplement  the  hen  manure  with  raw 
bone  meal;  that  is,  using  it  where  the 
manure  does  not  extend  and  using  300 
lbs.  per  acre,  which  will  give  you  very 
nearly  as  much  nitrogen  as  the  100  lbs. 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  a  large  amount 
of  phosphoric  acid.  The  value  of  marl 
asTompared  with  ground  limestone  will 
depend  on  the  percentage  of  carbonate 
of  lime  each  carries.  Marl  carrying,  for 
instance,  80  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
lime  will  be  just  as  good  as  ground  lime- 
stone of  the  same  content.  Burnt  lime, 
water  slaked  to  a  powder,  is  more  imme- 
diately effective  in  half  the  amount  of 
the  marl  or  ground  rock.  Caustic  burnt 
lime  may  destroy  humus;  that  is,  make 
its  contents  available  to  plants,  and  that 
is  what  we  put  it  there  for,  and  the  duty 
of  the  farmer  is  to  maintain  and  in- 
crease the  humus.  The  lime  rapidly 
promotes  the  nitrification  of  organic 
matter  in  the  soil  by  promoting  the 
growth  of  the  nitrifying  organisms. 
Green  plants  get  carbon  from  the  air  by 
ineans  of  their  green  leaves.  Bacteria 
having  no  green  matter  have  the  power 
that  highly  developed  plants  do  not 
have,  in  the  fact  that  they  can  get  the 
carbon  they  need  from  the  lime  carbon- 
ate. Marl  will  answer  very  well  if  ap- 
plied In  double  the  amount  of  burned 
lime. 
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See  CalifqiDias 

^femsSoicnaiias 

MsicSanDiegoBc- 

posidon^YoseDrife 

Vgtylow  fmes 

and  lowist'slecm' 
oronomy  wi^h 
fetsonzl  escort. 

To  Cafifornia  only  $72.50rotiii4tri» 
from  Chicaco,  $70  from  St.  Loub  anS 
$60 from  Missouri  River.  OnsaleMayl 
to  Sept.  30;  fiiu]  limit,  Oct.  31.  SdU 
lower  fares  June  9  to  1 6  and  July  23  to 
30 ;  final  limit*  two  months.  Excursion 
t»m  from  otbar  points  also. 

California  baa  a  delif  htful  mimmer  climato— cool  by 
the  sea  and  in  mountains— right  time  to  see  growing 
crops.  In  vineyards  and  orchards  one  finds  de- 
licious gra^s,  apncota,  peaclies,  figs  and  Valencia 
oraiiges.  Berries  and  melons  come  early;  almonda 
liSlP®^"?^*'**'^®  l?^J  Harvesting  wheat  and  cutting 
green  belds  of  alfalfa  are  other  June-July  activities 
Fersonally-conducted  parties  in  tourist  sleepers 
enable  you  to  make  the  iourney  in  comfort  and 
with  eoonomy. 

Fred  Harvey  meals  and  lu.iches— *ood  eats— low 
can.  Y,  rite  me  for  full  details  of  land  seekers'  ex- 
cursioBs,  and  especially  aak  for  that  "Farmers' 
opecuu     picture  book. 

C.  L  SeaonMt,  General  Cclonitation  Agtnt 

Akhiton.  Toptka  A  Santa  Ft  Ry. 

801  JBailuay  Kxchanft,  CAtMt* 


Hi^h-^radeFertilizers 
Are  Best  Values 

The  average  cost  of 
Nitrogen  in  600  samples 
of  "complete"  fertilizers 
was  66%  higher  than 
the  cost  of  Nitrogen  in 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Are  you  one  of  many 
paying  high  prices  for 
low-grade  goods? 

5«Mf  Poat  Card  for  AttraeH^m, 

^VILLIAM  S.  MYERS.  Director 

23  Madison  Avanne,  New  York  City 


Used  Automobiles 

When  you  Buy  Merchandise  you  judge 
In  reliability  and  quuUty  from  the  stand- 
ing of  the  Arm  from  whom  you  purchase. 

The  same  condition  exists  In  buying  a 
used  autonaoblle.  The  ROMAN  STANDS 
FIRST  In  Reliability,  and  every  car  we 
sell  means  QUALITY  plus  LOW    PRICE. 

Over  lOCO  cars  to  select  from. 

1016  Grauftt  Roadster t)|65 

1916  Chandler  Roadster §325 

1916  MaxDrell  Toarlng 95U0 

1916  Dodge  Touring 951h 

1916  Mcts  Touring  9385 

1916  Overland  Touring 9500 

1915  Bnlck  Touring 9540 

Complete  line  of*  Forda,  Clialmerfl, 
Saxons,  Oalciands,  Locomobiles,  Pull- 
mans* Loziers,  Cadillacs,  Packards, 
Hupmobllee,  Stndcbakers,  9150  up. 

Trucks  and  Dellirery  "Wagons,  9SOO. 

HEND  TODAY  for  our  free  new  Catalog 
No.  B.    It  will  Interest  you. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

a03  M.  BROAD  ST.,  PHULA.,  PA. 


$7  9Q  Paints  This  Big 
^f  .^  House>2  Coats 


Size  of  this  hoiiM  2Ax  22  i 


S  IS.  Figara  pour  navina 
on  your  boose  or  bsm  st 
the«e  prices  :—Evereot« 
RepdT-to-U»o  Hnaie 
Psini|1.02afaJ..  Evot- 
eote  Barn  Paint  63e  a  eal. 
WHt»  lor  Book  of 
BmrgmlnPHooomn^ 
196  CototF  Canio 
FREE 


;3 


la  spit*  ofbli  adrmiMMa  in  rmw  maUHml*, 


Rock  Bottom 
Roofing  Prices 


^sitlyslf  gffsslsst  rooflng  «Kmt.    Be  so 
to  writs  for  the  N«  Bdwatds  BooOiic 
,  Baivaia  Book  bef oc«  jroo  boy  roof  eov' 
Isrin*.  skUnc  or  eeilinv.    KOwi 

TMirrvoTi  RKO  sfln.  SNii 


eost  less  snd  ootlast  3  ordinary  roofs 
I— ootlsst  buiklliw  itself— no  psintin* 
lor  repairs;  rot-  fire-  and  mst-proof; 
'      ~  HslMNMis-pre^  V*- 

daces  insurance.  Ilso  dtuter 

FREE  RoofiM  Book^M^'::^ 

BsoChister  SteelShincles.V-Orimp. 
OsRwated,  Staadin*  Seam.  Paint- 
M  orOalvanised  direct  to  yoo  st 
toek  bottom  factory  prices.  Writs 
for  fteigfat^Prspsfa  Qger^  lowest 

fKr?l«ipln  ininiiiinaa  Boofc  lG»w^* 

THE  IDWARDS  JIPO.  CO. 


Samples  & 

Roofing  Book 


Tomatoes,  Egg  Plants  and  Peppers 

Millions  or  Tk«na.    VarieUen  of  Tnmator:    Olobc, 
Karliana,  Truckers'  Favorite,  8tone,  100  for  80  centu: 
.5<»o  for  11.75,  poetpsidand  Inmired.    By  ex  press.  800  for 
fi  25: 1000  for  #2.00:8000  for  |1.75:  lO.ooo  for  |1.60  perlOOO. 
t^oa  Plant*— Varietiet:  High  Bii«h  and  Black  Beauty. 
Prvf^r  PfanU-  VarU'tU4  :   Ruby  King.  Chinese  Giant. 
Plmieoto.    too  for  75c.:  500  for  #2.50,  postpaid  and  in- 
sured.    By  express.  500  for  #2.n0: 1  WO  for  18.00. 
Ptants  rradv  March  Itt. 
riRDMOIVT  PLANT  CO. 
Alkskny,  Urn,  »n4  «lr««nTillo,  S.  C. 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tisers you  "saw  it  in  The  Practical 
Farmer."  J 


28  Acres— $3000 

Chester  County,  Pa. 

Dandy  poultry  and  truck  farm  with  fine  net  of  bulld- 
InRs.  Insured  for  f2800,  only  mile  to  two  depots;  level 
fertile  flrl<l«;  ahundnnce  fruit:  poultry  house.  Owner 
has  another  farm,  low  price  on  this  one,  MOOO,  easy 
trrntB  to  the  rlRht  man.  For  pl<*tiire  of  the  fine  t-stoiT 
house  and  :iO-ft.  basement  barn,  see  pace  66,  "Stroot^ 
Money  Mskinc  Farms,"  copy  free.  B.  A.  8TBOUT 
FARM  AGENCY,  Dept.  1880.  Land  Title  Bldg.. 
Philsdeiphla,  P». 
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Strawhtrry 

BASIL 


Mxteen  Varieties  at  t2.M  p*r 
1000.   Descriptive  cataJoc  '(«•• 


The  Blackberry 

The  blackberry  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  bush  fruits  grown  in  the 
American  garden.  Only  those  who  have 
had  the  privilege  of  going  out  into  the 
garden  and  gathering  the  luscious  black- 
iH-rry  fresh  from  the  vine  can  fully  ap- 
prei'iate  the  virtues  of  this  fruit.  The 
ordinary  blackberry  found  .  upon  the 
market  is  usually  picked  before  it 
has  developed  all  its  flavors.  In  fact, 
the  blackberry  is  only  at  its  best  for  a 
few  short  hours.  The  gardener  has  found 
b>  experience  that  if  the  berry  is  al- 
lowed to  become  fully  ripe  upon  the 
bush  it  cannot  be  shipped  far  without 
bt(Oining  soft.  Only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  fruit  consuming  public  are  really 
acquainted  with  the  delicious  flavor  of 
the  blackberry. 

The  blackberry  will  flourish  on  al- 
most any  type  of  soil,  provided  a  suit- 
able moisture  condition  prevails.  The 
best  soil,  however,  is  a  deep,  flne,  sandy 
loam  plentifully  supplied  with  humus. 
The  subsoil  should  be  loose  enough  to 
allow  the  roots  to  penetrate  deeply.  Wet 
soils  should  always  be  avoided.  As  the 
l)lants  suffer  greatly  from  drought  one 
shouid  avoid  soils  that  dry  out  easily  or 
have  an  impoverished  humus  content. 
The  plantation  should  be  so  situated 
that  it  will  have  good  air  drainage;  flat 
lowlands  that  receive  and  hold  the  cold 
ail  tiom  higher  slopes  should  be  avoided. 

The  blackberry  may  be  propagated 
in  several  ways.  A  well  established 
plant  will  often  throw  out  suckers  a 
short  distance  from  the  mother  plant 
and  new  plants  can  be  obtained  by  dig- 
ging these  suckers  up.  Another  method 
of  getting  new  plants  Is  to  make  root 
cuttings.  One  should  use  roots  at  least 
one-fourth  inch  in  diameter.  These  are 
cut  into  lengths  of  about  3  inches  and 
planted  horizontally  in  soil  trenches. 
They  are  covered  with  about  3  inches  of 
loose,  friable  earth.  The  root  cuttings 
are  generally  made  and  planted  in  the 
spring  and  by  fall  good  sturdy  plants 
are  obtained.  Root  cuttings  make 
stronger  plants  than  suckers,  and  usu- 
ally possess  a  better  root  system. 

In  some  cases  new  plants  can  be  se- 
cured by  dividing  the  crowns  of  old 
plants;  but  this  method  is  seldom  prac- 
ticed. New  varieties  are  secured  from 
seed.  The  blackberry  does  not  come  true 
to  seed. 

In  preparing  the  soil  for  the  black- 
l>erry  plantation  it  is  well  to  make 
plans  two  years  ahead.  Take  a  good 
w>d  and  follow  It  with  some  crop  that 
can  be  cultivated  before  setting  the 
black lierry.  A  corn,  tomato  or  potato 
crop  ought  to  be  good  soil  conditioners 
'or  the  blackberry.  In  getting  the  soil 
rfady  for  setting  It  should  be  plowed 
^'^^P  and  thoroughly  disked  and  har- 
rowed before  the  plants  are  se^.  In  case 
the  subsoil  Is  stubborn  the  use  of  the 
subsoil  plow  will  be  of  beneflt.  The  land 
0"glit  to  be  In  such  a  flne  state  of  tilth 
tbat  the  plants  will  start  quickly  and 
without  check. 

In  securing  plants  from  nurserymen 
on^  should  not  set  plants  that  have  had 
^heir  roots  dfied  out  in  shipping,  as  the 
plants  will  either  not  grow,  or  make  but 
»  Weak,  spindling  growth.  This  failure 
to  observe  the  condition  of  the  rooU 
''as  been  the  cause  of  many  failures  In 
^•71  ng  to  get  a  good  plantation  of  black- 
berries. 

Best  results  will  be  obtained  If  two  or 
•"Ore  rarletlee  are  planted,  as  the  black- 
^^^y  is  particularly  self  sterile;  that  Is. 
't  Often   fails   to  set   fruit  with   pollen 


from  the  same  variety.  The  Rathbun, 
Wilson  and  Kenoyer  in  particular 
should  not  be  set  alone  in  solid  blocks. 
In  planting,  the  plants  should  be  set  out 
as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring.  The 
earlier  they  can  be  set  the  greater  the 
proportion  that  will  live.  In  very  humid 
regions  they  can  be  safely  fall  planted, 
but  id  regions  subject  to  very  cold,  dry 
winds  during  the  .winter  fall  planting 
should  not  be  thought  of.  The  plants 
are  set  about  as  deep  as  they  stood  in 
the  nursery  row  and  can  be  cut  back  to 
about  6  inches  or  less  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  Three  feet  by  eight  feet 
is  a  good  distance  to  plant.  Most  plan- 
tations are  set  in  rows,  but  if  cultiva- 
tion both  ways  is  desired  they  may  be 
set  in  hills  6x8  feet. 

Vegetables  are  sometimes  grown  the 
first  year  as  inter-crops,  but  after  the 
first  year,  as  a  rule,  inter-cropping 
should  not  be  practiced;  single  rows  of 
low  growing  vegetables  are  best.  Black- 
berries themselves  are  sometimes  used 
as  inter-crops  In  young  orchards,  but 
the  practice  should  not  be  encouraged. 

Cultivation  should  begin  as  soon  as 
the  plants  are  set,  and  repeated  every 
ten  days  or  two  weeks  up  to  Sept.  1st. 
The  culture  must  necessarily  be  shal- 
low, as  the  roots  lie  close  to  the  sur- 
face. Mapy  growers  cease  cultivation 
during  the  blossoming  period  but  re- 
sume as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set.  Good 
cultivation  to  conserve  moisture  is  vei*y 
necessary  during  the  ripening  period. 

The  blackbeny  Is  a  heavy  feeder  and 
the  ground  must  be  kept  well  provided 
with  plant  food;  stable  manure  is  prob- 
ably the  best  fertilizer.  It  can  be  ap- 
plied at  the  rate  of  20  tons  per  acre.  If 
manure  i^  not  available  they  may  be 
fertilized  with  about  600  pounds  per  acre 
of  a  commercial  fertilizer  running  about 
4%  ammonia,  6%  phosphoric  acid  and 
8%  potash.  If  heavy  dressings  of  sta- 
ble manure  make  too  great  a  cane 
growth  and  increases  the  leaf  area  at 
the  expense  of  fruit,  it  should  be  sup- 
plemented by  acid  phosphate  and  pot- 
ash to  balance  the  food  ration. 

Suckers  must  be  kept  down  to  certain 
limits  or  the   plantation   will    soon    be- 
come an  unmanageable  thicket.     Suck- 
ers do  not  reappear  as  rapidly  if  they 
are  pulled  by  hand.     Larger  and  better 
berries  will  be  obtained  If  the  suckers 
are  kept  down.     As  soon  as  the  crop  Is 
harvested  the  old  canes  that  have  Just 
fruited  may  be  cut  and  burned.     In  re- 
gions subject  to  heavy  snowfall  they  are 
sometimes  left  until  spring  to  aid  the 
young  canes  In  carrying  the  snows.  How- 
ever, where  such  support  Is  needed  trel- 
lises are  preferred.    In  pruning  out  the 
plantation  it  Is  best  not  to  leave  more 
than  three  or  four  canes  to  each  plant. 
The  extra  young  canes  may  be  cut  out 
at  the  same  time  the  old  are  removed. 
The  new  canes  should  be  pinchei  back 
during  the  summer  when  they  reach  the 
height  of  about  2  feet  to  30  inches.    As 
all    the    new   canes   do   not    reach    this 
height  at  the  same  time,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  go  over  the  plantation  several 
times  during  the  season.    In  a  few  varie- 
ties it  will  be  found  advisable  to  spring 
prune    the    laterals    back    to    18    to    24 
inches.     Some  varieties  form  their  first 
buds  out  on  the  tip  of  the  laterals  and 
in  such  cases  heading  back  the  laterals 
would  seriously  decrease   the  crop   for 
the    next   season.      Early   Harvest   and 
Erie    are    examples    of    varieties    that 
should  not  have  their  laterals  cut  back, 
while    Early    Cluster    will    stand    close 
pruning. 


The  system  of  training  will  vary  with 
the  climate  and  the  variety.  The  most 
common  method  is  to  use  a  wire  trellis. 
Posts  are  planted  every  15  to  30  feet 
and  a  single  wire  stretched  along  the 
posts:  the  canes  are  tied  to  this  wire  at 
a  height  of  2  to  2»1.  feet.  A  variation 
of  this  trellis  Is  to  nail  18-inch  cross 
arms  to  the  posts  and  stretch  two  paral- 
lel wires  and  nail  them  to  the  cross 
arms.  The  canes  are  then  kept  between 
the  wires  and  little,  If  any,  tying  is  nee 
essary.  With  trailing  varieties  a  double 
set  of  parallel  wires  may  be  used,  the 
bearing  canes  being  tied  to  the  upper 
wire  and  the  new  canes  to  the  lower, 
alternating  each  year.  If  hill  culture  is 
practiced  posts  or  stakes  may  be  set  at 
each  hill  and  the  canes  tied  to  them. 

Some  gardeners  where  they  have 
plenty  of  straw,  prefer  to  mulch  instead 
of  cultivating.  Such  a  method  gives 
good  results  and  helps  keep  down  weeds 
and  suckers,  and  keep  the  ground  moist 
and  cool;  many  think  they  can  obtain  a 
better  grade  of  berry  by  mulching. 

In  picking,  the  character  of  each 
variety  must  be  learned,  in  order  to  har- 
vest it  at  the  right  time.  Some  will 
stand  picking  before  they  are  wholly 
black,  while  others  wi'l  not.  The  ber- 
ries should  always  be  set  in  the  shade 
after  picking.  Let  the  fruit  set  in  the 
quart  cups  for  a  few  hours  before  mar- 
keting; this  will  allow  time  for  insects, 
that  may  have  fallen  in  while  picking, 
to  crawl  out  and  escape.  Always  keep 
In  a  cool  place. 

A  plantation  seldom  proves  profitable 
for  more  than  five  to  ten  years,  although 
exceptions  are  often  found.  Keeping  up 
the  humus  content  of  the  soil  will  add 
to  the  life  of  the  plantation. 

If  markets  are  good  the  blackberry 
should  net  1100  per  acre. 


leaves  or  possibly  leaf-like  organs  are 
borne  at  the  base  of  the  stamens  and 
the  ovary  fails  to  grow  and  produce 
fruit.  The  Practical  Farmer  would  be 
pleased  to  receive  a  specimen  of  your 
tree  when  it  Is  in  flower,  as  we  could 
then  tell  more  accurately  just  what  the 
trouble  might  be.  However,  we  can 
offer  no  suggestions  as  to  remedy  if  pro- 
liflcation  is  the  trouble. 

The  gum  coming  out  on  the  side  of  the 
tree  is  a  common  trouble  of  the  cherry. 
It  is  known  as  gummosis  and  has  no 
cure.  It  may  be  caused  by  a  number  of 
things,  such  as  an  injury  to  the  tissues, 
by  hail,  a  thrown  stone,  boot  nails,  sun 
SL-ald.  twisting  or  straining  of  the  limb; 
all  these  things  may  set  up  an  exudation 
of  gum.  Less  often  it  may  be  caused 
by  a  specific  disease.  The  amount  that 
you  have  should  cause  you  no  worry. 


Alfalfa    in    OrohardH 

vanla.   writes  :   '"I   am  goiu 


X.    .S..    IVnnsyl- 


e  to  sow  a  field  of 
alfalfa  this  year,  and  would  like  to  kuow  if 
I  fould  sow  it  iu  a  young  orchard  without 
it  doing  liarm  to  the  roots  of  the  trees?' 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Experiment  Station  at  State  Col- 
lege, Pa.,  has  been  conducting  experi- 
ments with  crops  in  young  orchards  and 
they  have  secured  excellent  results  with 
alfalfa.  Usually  a  crop  such  as  alfalfa 
will  injure  an  orchard  if  the  crop  Is 
cut  for  hay.  But  if  it  could  be  used  aa 
a  mulch  under  and  about  the  trees  the 
results  would  be  beneficial.  A  great  deal 
depends  upon  the  moisture-holding 
capacity  of  your  soil,  as  it  is  largely  a 
question  of  moisture  as  to  whether  your 
trees  will  be  injured  or  not.  I  would 
suggest  that  you  write  Dr.  J.  P.  Stewart, 
of  State  College.  Pa.,  and  get  his  experi- 
ence with  alfalfa  in  young  orchards.  On 
the  lighter  soils,  such  as  are  character- 
istic of  the  Atlantic  coastal  plain,  I 
would  not  think  of  using  the  young  or- 
chard as  an  alfalfa  patch,  but  it  might 
succeed  on  a  heavier  soil  type. 


Queries  Answered 

FrnitlesH  Cherry  Tree.  —  W.  B..  Ton- 
nectlcut,  writes:  "I  have  a  cherrv  tree  which 
for  lli  years  has  not  borne  nnv  chprrlp«. 
Hlossoms  appear  In  large  quantity,  but  from 
every  blos.som  three  leaves  grow  Instead  of 
the  cherries.  What  Is  the  reason  of  that? 
Then  in  one  place  a  lump  of  glue  forms  on 
the  trunk.  What  is  the  reason,  and  what 
remedy  may  be  used  to  cure  the  tree  of  the 
malady?" 

Not  knowing  the  kind  of  cherry  tree 
you  have.  It  may  be  difllcult  to  correctly 
diagnose  the  trouble.  Many  varieties  of 
sweet  cherries  are  not  able  to  set  fruit 
with  their  own  pollen  and  it  is  necessary 
to  have  some  other  variety  of  swe  t 
cherry  planted  near  by.  However,  I  do 
not  believe  this  to  be  the  trouble  with 
your  tree.  I  think  the  trouble  is  a  con- 
stitutional one  and  probably  cannot  be 
remedied.  The  fact  that  the  little  leaves 
come  out  where  the  fruit  should  be 
would  lead  one  to  believe  that  you  have 
a  case  of  what  is  known  as  prolification 
of  the  fiower.  This  term  denotes  cer- 
tain alterations  that  are  often  met  with 
in  flowers.  There  are  many  forms  of 
this  trouble  and  the  one  that  you  have 
Is  not  very  common.  The  normal  parts 
of  the  flower  that  would  ordinarily  pro- 
duce  the   fruit   have    been    changed   to 


Cheap 
Copper  Sulphate 

can  no  longer  be  had  but  gromm  of  Potatoet, 
Grape*  and  Vegetablee  who  have  used  Sulfocide 
for  the  past  6  or  6  years  tar  that  they  prefer  it 
to  Bordeaux  mixture  aait  ia  cheaper  and  easier 
to  use  and  equal! v-  effective.  I  irallon  makes 
200  g»Uon»  of  Spray.    Write  today  for  booklet. 

B.  G.  Pratt  Company 

Dept.  R 
so  Churck  St.  -  Nc«v  York 


Baskets!    BaskeU! 

We  tuauufacture  Berry. 
Cherry. IVach, Crape.  Bushel 
and  rickinif  Baskotn,  Bar- 
relK,  (iishinon  and  Crateti. 
Can  also  niipply  you  with 
La<l<1eM.  Save  the  Joblier'a 
difK-uunt  hy  huyinK  direct 
{roiii  the  nianufat-turpr. 

Write  (or  our  freecatalocue 
witli  prices. 

Webater  nA«ket  <"o., 
■•t  ll4.W*b«t«r.  HearM  O*..  .^.T. 


;^^  SPRAYERS 


fW  every  purpoM.   S3  tflff««*at 
Mylcs.   bao<l.    nonw  and  gaaolinc 
CDgloe  power  (or  Oeld  aod  orcbard. 
WiHo  today  (or  our  Big  Free  Book ." Wb7« 
How  aod  When  to  Spray."  sbowlnc  74  llhal 
Cratlooa  o(  loaect  and  (ungoua  peate  wltb  remedy 
for  eacb.  and  our  complete  line  o(  aprayera. 
fHE  H.  L  HSm  HfQ.  CQUSilliftl  fl. 


Plants,  Strawberries  and  Vegetables 

All  veKetablen  aD<t  strawlterrien.  inclu<llntc»v<>rhear1n3i, 
«et  my  catalog,  read  why  I  sell  choir*'  planta  npnt  pre- 
paid at  ball  price  o(  otliera.  C.  K.  FIELD.  Sewell.  N.J. 


Wanted  50,000 
Farm  Hands 

of  MpsrUiiM  at    onee  on  tho  farms  of 

Western  Canada 


To  replace  the  young  farmers  who  have  en- 
li-sted  for  the  war.  Good  wages  and  full 
season's  work  assured. 

There  is  no  danger  or  possibil- 
ity of  Conscription  in  Canada. 

References  required  from  all  appli- 
cants. For  special  railway  rates  and 
other  information  apply  to 

F.  A.  HARRISON, 

210  North  Third  8tr«««,  Harrlaburo,  Pa. 

Authoriaad  Canadian  Government  Acvnt 
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Soils  and  Field  Crops 


Conducted  by  A.  E.  GRANTHAM 


I«  thw  department  will  be  annwered  qiieRtluns  relatlriK  to  boIIb  and  their  Improvement,  field  crope  and  the 
use  of  liiue.  UiiewllonH  should  Ik."  aildrt-HMeij  to  the  "KoIIh  and  Field  ("ropw"  department,  care  of  The  Practical 
Fariuei;  rblladelphia,  I'a. 


Suggestions  for  Growing  Soy  Beans 

Two  conditions  are  to  be  met  with  on 
every  grain  and  live  stock  farm,  viz., 
keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the  land  and 
providing  a  balanced  ration  for  the  live 
BtQck.  A  crop  that  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  relieving  these  conditions  is  the 
Boy  bean.  Red  clover  is  becoming  more 
and  more  difficult  to  grow  on  many  of 
our  eastern  soils,  with  the  result  that 
our  land  is  becoming  poorer  in  those 
plant  food  elements  that  go  to  make 
large  yields  of  grain.  Then,  also,  on 
many  farms  not  enough  feed  or  forage, 
rich  in  prot(?in,  is  available  for  the  best 
results  with  live  stock.  Every  live  stock 
man  should  know  that  the  most  desira- 
ble development  of  young  animals  can- 


soy  bean.  The  plant  does  well  on  any 
soil  on  which  corn  will  mature  a  crop. 
There  are  both  early  and  late  varieties 
adapted  to  the  range  of  climate  from 
southern  New  York  to  Mississippi, 

Soy  beans  should  be  planted  about  the 
latter  part  of  May  in  the  latitude  of 
Philadelphia.  They  may  be  put  in  the 
ground  earlier,  but  the  danger  from  the 
weeds  which  are  likely  to  grow  more 
rapidly  than  the  beans  under  cool  weath- 
er conditions,  Is  the  reason  for  later 
seeding.  There  are  two  general  meth- 
ods of  planting.  First,  drilling  In  rows 
from  30  to  42  Inches  apart  and  cultivat- 
ed. About  one-third  of  a  bushel  of  seed 
is  required  per  acre  under  this  method. 
A  grain  drill  may  be  used  for  seeding 
in    rows    if   certain    feed    openings   are 


not  be  secured  except  through  a  ration  I  closed.      Most    drills    have    the    hoes    8 


Thin  cartoon  was  F'^f  luired  lor  TIIK  PRACTICAL  FARMER  bv  a  dally  newspaper  car- 
toonist, aiul  Rlnce  the  drawing  was  received  we  have  pui^jtled  over  It  a  ijood  deal,  a8  to 
whether  It  typifies  the  truth  or  Is  a  calumny  on  the  American  fanner.  You  see  It  is  not  a 
IcHson  In  preparcdncsK,  as  in  the  cartoon  both  the  buHlueHH  man  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
farmer  on  the  other,  are  well  prepared  with  all  the  material  and  means  to  the  acquirement 
of  protlls.  Thu  buslnesH  man  has  "capital,"  "energy,"  "system"  and  "brains,"  which  be  is 
putting  Into  the  machine  of  "business'  andastreant  of  doilnrsin  the  wayof  proflt«  arepour- 
ina  out  of  this  inatrhlne.  The  farmer  has  "better  seed"  and  "fertilizer"  to  be  mixed  in  the 
machine  of  "proper  tillage,"  but  he  Is  asleep  on  the  Job,  and  no  output  of  dollars  Is  pouring 
Into  his  sack  of  profits.  Is  this  i-artoonist  right,  or  not  7  Are  we  farmers— .-uiv  of  us— failing 
to  hold-up  our  end  in  the  competition  with  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  for  the 
general  prosperity  of  our  country,  by  ncKlectlng  to  take  a«lvantHge  of  all  the  means  at 
our  han«ls?    We  leave  this  «iuestlon  to  our  readers  conslderatUiu— what  is  the  answer? 


of  acid  phosphate  per  acre.  Soy  beans 
are  not  so  sensitive  to«acid  soils  as  the 
clovers,  yet  some  lime  Is  of  benefit  in 
the  rotation  In  which  soy  beans  form 
a  part. 

There  Is  one  Important  cultural  fea- 
ture of  soy  beans  that  should  not  be 
overlooked,  and  that  Is  inoculation.  The 
plant  will  secure  a  large  proportion  of 
ItR  nitrogen  from  the  air  if  it  has  the  de- 
sirable organisms  in  the  soil.  Hence 
inoculate  by  means  of  commercial  cul- 
tures or  with  soil  from  a  field  where  the 
beans  have  been  successfully  grown  the 
previous  year.  In  most  cases,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  growers  of  this  plant  one 
will  be  compelled  to  get  the  commercial 
cultures. 

Variety  is  an  Important  Item  In  grow- 
ing soy  beans.  There  are  comparative- 
ly few  varieties  on  the  general  market. 
A  good  proportion  of  these  are  southern 
varieties  not  well  adapted  to  the  North, 
since  they  require  too  long  a  season. 
The  most  common  variety  on  the  mar- 
ket is  the  Mammoth  Yellow,  which  does 
well  In  the  South  but  rarely  matures 
seed  north  of  Baltimore.  Avoid  this 
variety  if  you  wish  seed  or  first-class 
hay.  The  Wilson,  Peking,  Ebony  and 
Medium  Yellow  are  splendid  varieties 
for  that  section  of  the  country  known 
as  the  corn  belt.  These  will  mature 
wherever  ordinary  dent  corn  can  be 
grown  successfully. 

In  conclusion,  the  principal  points  to 
observe  In  the  culture  of  soy  beans  are: 

1.  Prepare  and  fit  the  land  as  for  corn. 

2.  Use  a  moderate  quantity  of  mixed 
fertilizer  but  no  nitrogen. 

3.  Be  sure  to  inoculate  before  seeding. 

4.  Use  one-third  bushel  of  seed  per 
acre  If  the  beans  are  to  be  cultivated; 
6  pecks  If  sown  solid. 

5.  Sow  the  latter  part  of  May  or  first 
of  June. 

6.  Get  varieties  that  are  adapted  to 
your    conditions. 

This  department  will  be  glad  to  an- 
swer any  questions  in  regard  to  the  cul- 
ture of  this  crop.  A  later  article  will 
deal  with  methods  of  harvesting  and 
using  the  crop. 
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that  has  the  proper  proportion  of  pro- 
tein. The  dairyman  recognizes  the  fact 
that  the  best  milk  production  is  impossi- 
ble without  the  use  of  feeds  rich  In  pro- 
tein, hence  he  buys  alfalfa  hay,  bran, 
cotton  seed  or  linseed  meal.  The  pur- 
chase of  feeds  like  these  is  expensive 
and  it  is  only  under  the  best  of  manage- 
ment that  they  return  a  profit. 

The  soy  bean  is  a  plant  that  furnishes 
a  feed,  in  the  shape  of  hay,  that  com- 
pares very  closely  to  alfalfa.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  far  less  difficult  to  grow. 
Since  the  plant  Is  an  annual,  completing 
its  growth  in  from  90  to  120  days,  win- 
ter conditions  are  not  a  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered in  growing  the  crop.  The  yield 
of  hay  ordinarily  will  run  from  I'L'  to 
3  tons  per  acre.  If  harvested  for  the 
seed  the  yields  will  run  from  18  to  25 
bushels  per  acre  on  ordinary  land.  The 
beans  contain  l.=>  to  20  per  cent,  of  oil 
and  from  30  to  3.5  per  cent,  protein.  The 
l-er  cent  of  protein  is  a  little  less  than 
for  cotton  seed  meal  and  somewhat  more 
than  for  linseed  meal.  Twenty  bushels 
of  soy  beans  weigh  1200  pounds — more 
than  half  a  ton  of  material  that  is  a« 
valuable  for  feeding  purposes  as  cot- 
ton seed  meal.  Why  more  farmers  have 
not  grown  the  soy  bean  seems  surprising 
when  we  consider  the  ease  with  which 
it  can  be  grown  and  harvested.  Unlike 
some  new  crops,  special  skill  and  ma- 
chinery   are    not    required    to   grow    the 


inches  apart,  so  by  closing  up  all  except 
two  the  rows  may  be  made  32  or  40 
inches  apart,  as  desired.  Cultivation 
should  begin  as  soon  as  the  plants  may 
be  worked  without  danger  of  covering. 
About  three  or  four  cultivations  are  all 
that  are  needed.  Cultivation  should 
cease  after  the  beans  begin  to  set  or 
when  the  plants  have  spread  so  as  to 
shade  most  of  the  space  between  the 
rows.  The  second  method  of  seeding 
soy  beans  is  to  put  them  in  as  wheat 
or  oats  are  sown,  allowing  all  of  the 
drill  hoes  to  run.  About  6  pecks  of  seed 
will  be  needed  per  acre.  Since  the  plants 
are  not  cultivated,  it  is  necessary  to 
get  a  uniform  stand  in  order  that  the 
beans  may  crowd  out  the  weeds.  Soy 
beans  are  very  rapid  growers  when  the 
weather  is  warm,  hence  it  is  best  to 
delay  seeding  until  the  ground  is  thor- 
oughly warm  and  the  temperature  uni- 
form. They  will  then  grow  so  rapidly 
that  there  is  little  danger  from  weeds 
if  the  stand  of  beans  is  good.  This 
method  is  desirable  if  labor  is  scarce, 
since  the  beans  do  not  require  cultiva- 
tion. Yet  more  seed  is  needed  than 
^here  the  beans  are  planted  in  drills. 

The  fertilizer  and  soil  requirements 
for  soy  b«ans  are  about  the  same  as 
those  of  com.  A  good  loam  soil  accom- 
panied by  a  sod  or  a  moderate  applica- 
tion of  stable  manure  should  give  go^d 
results   if   sunnlemented   by  250   pounds 


Spreading  Lime 
When  the  VV^ind  Blows 

(Concluded  from  page  189) 

the  lime  when  the  spreader  was  filled, 
but  this  work  was  done  at  one  side  of 
the  field,  so  that  the  wind  carried  any 
waste  lime  on  to  the  field.  The  lime 
spreader  was  equipped  with  a  dropping 
board  which  acted  as  a  partial  wind 
shield,  but  this  board  did  not  reach  to 
the  ground,  and  when  it  was  lengthened 
as  an  experiment  It,  '"was  continually 
getting  caught  and  causing  needless 
stops.  The  fertilizer  sacks  were  fastened 
to  the  spreader  by  means  of  laths  held 
in  place  by  6-penny  nails.  The  pole, 
which  acted  as  a  ballast  to  keep  the 
sacks  from  blowing  oft  the  ground,  was 
securely  fastened  to  the  bags  by  run- 
ning it  through  holes  cut  in  the  sides 
ol  the  sacks  and  then  tying  the  poles 
to  the  bottom  of  each  sack.  Of  course, 
the  driver  could  not  directly  watch  his 
spreader  to  see  that  each  spout  was  sow- 
ing lime,  as  the  wind  shield  cut  off  his 
view  of  the  spouts,  but  he  could  look  be- 
hind him  occasionally  and  notice  the 
lines  of  lime  along  the  ground  to  ob- 
serve whether  or  not  all  the  spouts  were 
working. 

The  writer  had  another  plan  in  re- 
serve in  case  the  first  home-made  wind- 
break was  not  efficient.  The  second 
method  consisted  of  taking  rubber  tub- 
ing, such  as  is  used  for  spouts  to  carry 
the  seed  and  fertilizer  from  the  seed 
and  fertilizer  boxes  to  the  ground  in 
grain  drills,  and  faftening  one  piece  of 


Quality  Lime-Produets 


Knickerbocker  Lime  Company 

13(N^7  Finance  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


THE  DEALER  WHO  OFFERS 
WARNER'S 


M 


1    ■    I   I   ■  I 


(Pure  Hydratcd  LIME) 

IS  CLASSED  Wrra  THOSE  WHO  GIVE 
THE  BEST  TO  THEIR  TRADE. 

"LIMOID"  IS 
THF  EVER-READY  I  IMC 
inij  EVERY-PURPOSE  iiiwlt 
TO  IMPROVE  THE  SOIL.  SPRAY  THE 
ORCHARD  OR  USE  ON  AND  AROUT 
FARM  BUILDIN6S. 

CHARLES  WARNER  COMPANY 


WaMINGTON.  DEL. 


PBILADELPBIA. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiii 


ASK 

our    sales 
office  near- 
est you  fpt 
prices  and 
terms  on  fertil- 
izers adapted  to 
your  soil  and  crops 

S^nd  for  Boohlmt—Ffm 

The  American  Agriculti^ral 

Chemical  Co. 

Ntw  Terit.  BalHaor*.  PtiOaM-     X^ 
phia,  Bdial*,  CiadaMti.        Mi 
Clcreland,  Detroit.       ^^mT 
Boatoo,  etc.         .^i^r 


'■«x»a. 


WHITE  MARSH 

PULVERIZED 

.IMESTON 


HIGHEST  QUAUTY 

It  Not  Caustic  — Cannot  Burn 

IMMEDIATELY     AVAILABLE 

The  l)e8t  and   most  economical  form  ol 
Lime  for  Agricultural  use.  Lawns  and  ^rw-<. 

•  Full  information  as  to  the  most  eooii'Uii- 
cal  way  to  purchase. 

E.  J.  LA  VINO  A.  CO. 
475  BuUHt  Bldg.  PhiladelphU 


POTATO  PLANTS 

Ten  nslllloa  «enalii«  Nsaey  Hull-  l'»rl*| 
RIro  and  Trlnmpha.     Price. 60U  for  t'- <     '"l.l\ 

|2.5(),  postpaid  and  inmired  By  express  nw  "  \»' Jil 
6000  to  10,000  at  II. 60:  15,000  to  ao.ooo  at  fisop"! 
1000.  Plants  ready  April  1.  Prompt  delivfry  twi 
good,  strong  plants  guaranteed,  write  f'  •  •  "'i 
scrlptlve  price  list. 

PIBDBtOlfT  PE.AlfT  CO. 

Alk»Bx«  Oak.,  aa^i  OreeaTllle.  H.  <'• 

S6Y  BEANS-COW  PEAS—AIFAIFA 

How  to  grow  Alfalfa  successfully  In  the  Kn-t  »*V 
to  build  up  poor  land  at  slight  expense  wlthN>.v  "fr* 
and    Cow    Peas    fully    answered    In    Hoff^)B^''^"• 


fully 
CaUlog.    Ask   for  It. 
A.  ■.  lOFFMAN.  lac.  Lan4lf  vUlc.  Uac.  Cs 


Ptns*- 


SEED  CORN 

17.  8.  Cross  No.  182  first  geri^ratlon  d«tafsele<l  lO  "J* 
beats  all  others  20*  (see  bulletin).  Price.  f4."<'     'T^r 
Co.  white  strain  V.H.  No.  119  for  main  crop  or  •  """W"  1 
12.00.      All  seed  tipped  and  selected. 
A.  B.  SHANNON.  C>ORDONST1I<I<E-  ^^ 

Q  ^mr  E*  17  T  BbIM«  Wora  Oa 

^  ▼▼  «•«-•*    higher  orotein  contei 

CLOVER 


flu 
,lllo«- 


t»««>. 

protein  content  tlift"  a 
Write  for  prices  and  liiforn  . 
R»kkar«  8m4  C«..ltoi  ltS«.K.I»"»'»-^> 

tmm  Cala  ^"ow  peas.Iron.Unknown.Red. Black  Whir 
rw  oaW  poorwill  and  Mixed:  also  Black  Ey.      t^ 
nuts.Carollna.Vlrglnla.BpanishandValenciax.  *  "ll'T' 
Soy.  Velvet  beans.    Jeffreys  A  Sons.  Ooldslwrt'  .^    • 


Beautv,  Bliss.  Bovee.  Carmsn,  <  <' *''*!' 
Giant.  Queen,  Oreen  Mt..  Hehron  Ki'* 
No. 'her.  Ohio,  Rlx  Weeks.  Wonder.  N<vBlltfht 
86  kirds.        €.  W.  rOKD.  FiaMBM.  M.  V. 


POTATOES 


Hi* 


BINDER  TWINE  Se^^^o^Trp. 

prlcesi      TUBO.  BVBT  A  ••MB,  Halr^' 


••I 


tube  to  each  of  the  lime  spouts,  so  that 
the  lime  would  be  deposited  on  the 
ground  without  the  wind  having  a 
chance  to  accomplish  any  damage.  The 
rubber  spouts  could  be  fastened  in  place 
by  the  use  of  light  tin  funnels.  The 
rubber  spout  could  be  inserted  and 
fastened  at  the  small  end  of  the  funnel, 
while  the  larger  end  could  be  tacked  to 
the  spreader  so  that  it  would  cover  the 
opening  through  which  the  lime  was 
delivered. 

In  sections  of  the  South,  particularly 
where  heavy  loam  and  chocolate  loam 
soils  predominate,  burnt  or  caustic  lime 
i>  of  special  value  in  correcting  soil 
acidity  and  in  rendering  available  in- 
soluble potash  which  is  present  in  large 
quantities  in  the  bulk  of  these  soils. 
Usually  it  is  a  waste  of  clover  seed  to 
sow  it  on  such  soils  which  have  not  been 
treated  with  liberal  applications  of  lime 
judiciously  applied.  Although  a  good 
stand  of  grass  may  be  secured  without 
the  lime  the  sod  will  not  hold  for  more 
than  one  or  two  seasons.  That  is  why  it 
pays  to  borrow  money  with  which  to 
purchase  lime.  If  more  lime  and  less 
commercial  fertilizer  were  used  to  tonic 
the  sick  soils  of  the  South,  if  more  live 
stock  were  maintained,  and  if  the  ma- 
nure were  all  properly  conserved  and  re- 
turned to  the  fields,  larger  net  profits 
and  greater  average  crop  yields  would 
obtain  south  of  Mason's  and  Dixon's  line. 

The  fields  which  the  writer  limed 
were  only  one  mile  from  the  railroad. 
He  used  one  team  and  two  wagons,  as 
well  as  two  lime  spreaders,  and  han- 
dled the  lime  directly  from  the  car  to 
the  field,  with  a  force  of  three  men  and 
six  horses.  One  man  hauled  the  lime, 
aiming  to  keep  a  loaded  wagon  in  the 
field  all  the  time.  Two  horses  were  used 
to  each  lime  spreader  and  each  spreader 
was  driven  to  the  end  of  the  wagon  for 
loading.  As  one-half  ton  of  burnt  lime 
per  acre  was  applied  it  was  necessary 
to  load  the  spreaders  after  each  trip 
back  and  forth  across  the  field.  About 
11  tons  of  lime  were  handled  each  day 
in  this  way.  at  an  expense  of  approxi- 
mately 17.50,  or  68  cents  per  ton,  figur- 
ing man  labor  at  $1  and  horse  labor  at 
75  cents  per  day. 

yircfinia. 


tion  it  requires.  If  the  land  is  heavy 
it  will  l>e  better  to  plow  again  for  corn 
or  tomatoes.  2.  If  the  manure  is  not 
well  rotted  it  is  best  to  turn  it  under. 
Well  rotted  manure  may  be  disked  hi 
to  good  advantage  for  tomatoes.  3.  If 
your  compost  contains  only  a  relatively 
small  proportion  of  manure  a  part  of  it 
should  be  put  on  broadcast  and  the  re- 
mainder near  the  hill.  In  the  case  of 
corn  apply  the  compost  broadcast  and 
none  in  the  hill.  The  torn  roots  will 
find  it.  We  trust  you  did  not  mix  the 
ashes  with  poultry  manure,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  surest  ways  to  drive  off  the  nitro- 
gen from  the  manure.  4.  Not  more  than 
one  ton  per  acre  in  ordinary  cases.  5.  If 
the  land  is  so  low  that  there  is  danger 
from  too  much  moisture  slight  ridges 
may  help  some.  On  well  drained  land 
no  ridges  are  desirable  for  either  corn 
or  tomatoes.  If  your  land  is  so  low  and 
wet  that  ridges  are  needed  it  would  be 
a  good  policy  to  lay  tile  drains. 


Green    .Manare   for  Potatoes.  —  E    E 

v.,  Jr..  Pennsylvania,  writes :  "IMease  state 
whether  rye  and  vetch  sown  at  the  rate  of 
12  to  15  pounds  of  vetch  and  1 «/,  bushels  of 
rye  In  the  corn  at  the  last  cultivation  is  the 
best  legume  crop  to  plow  down  for  the  fol- 
lowing potato  crop." 

For  your  latitude  this  mixture  is  prob- 
ably better  than  any  other.  Crimson 
clover  is  excellent,  but  it  probably  will 
winter-kill  at  your  location.  I  should 
advise  increasing  the  quantity  of  vetch 
to  18  to  20  pounds  and  decreasing  the 
rye  to  one  bushel  per  acre.  The  great 
advantage  of  vetch  and  rye  is  that  they 
are  hardy  and  if  sown  reasonably  early 
In  the  fall  will  pass  the  winter  In  excel- 
lent condition.  This  combination  of 
crops  for  green  manure  should  be  of 
great  benefit  to  potatoes  if  turned  under 
before  it  gets  to  mature.  If  for  early 
potatoes  this  combination  Is  not  neces- 
sary. 


KillltiHr  SiirontH  from  StampN A    P 

renn.sylvanla.  writes:  -I  would  like  you  to 
recommend  some  chemical  or  other  prepara- 
tion available  to  Inject  into  wild  cherry 
and  soft  maple  8tump.s  in  order  to  kill  same. 
They  are  located  in  stone  rows  ;il(»ng  the 
fields  and  therefore  cannot  l>e  rooted  out  The 
oftener  they   are  cut   the   more  they  sprout." 

To  prevent  the  sprouts,  pour  over  the 
stumps  crude  oil;  that  is.  unrefined 
kerosene.  This  will  quickly  penetrate 
the  bark  and  retard  growth.  Some- 
times common  salt  can  be  used  to  good 
advantage  by  sprinkling  over  and  about 
the  cut-off  stumps.  Iron  sulphate,  which 
is  very  cheap,  is  also  effective  for  de- 
stroying plant  life. 


Queries  Answered 

C<»iu>«'riilii|(   HarrowM  n     v      »!»»<> 

sm..  I   J,.   ,t-,,,,'   *''•  l»"ve  about  110  acres  of 

Mi.      1  |«  •  ^'?"f..^'^»'  M'«  H-'i'^k  harrow,  or 


more  off    H  *'""*"  cutaway  harrow  does 

"k  hfrrn'*''^  '"''f^  ^***"  a  8^°«»e  plain 

ow.     ""p'lL'  ^^\  *t  ^•^^"I'-es  more  horse 

Kosth     ?^.**.°"^'«     a^'"o°     harrow 

a  e  witt^tH^"^'^^^^'  ^»>»*^»^  *«  not  the 

hms  '     f  ..'"h/*"^'^  ^^^  of  disks.     Six 

skTo",^"^^\"n^  size  should  handle  the 

V  '.     M     ^T'  ^"^  ^"y  «a«lly-  Ot  course, 

im  se  nL'.!^    *^    !^    ^^^^    ^^e    necessary 

;oi.e  power  can  be  lessened  or  Increas- 

I"  sol  d'or^ni;  f^^?"t-out"  dlsks  over 
'•"  lined  to  li2^"^^*'^«-  '^  *h^  «o"  '« 
•onnertl^eV^^tte;.^^'"'^^^"'^^^"^ 


?"^'"'l  u.anuT'e  «nH  'T  ^opnto^s  and  coro.to 

t  ''^""^  K  ve  idvY  ";*»"••'  «nd  work  it  in? 
?«•>"  of  ditch  bsnv  *  'S""  *PP'y*nK  compost 
°"'"  ""d  ashes  fn^^^  ^1'*'  »»'^°  house  ma- 
"Pre.ui  broadcast'    In  hhu?******''. ''*»''»»'«»•    *« 

»'  hiiiv  4  ifJ*"^  I"*^  ^ofn.  under  or  on  top 
in^  '"^•-  aore?  5  ^"S*'  »>"''°'^  oyster  ghefi 
'•id  be   ri/J' '     5-   In  low  grouud  should  the 

•^'•"t  rornlSl  7om\TcUr'    ""  P"P*r»»«  to 

to  8ulh\riwl  ^*yf  probably  decayed 

"«  difflouttv  1n^°*  9^^  t^^^«  ^ould  be 
faop   "l.'ty  In  turning  them  to  the  sur- 


Graaa  for  Quick  Paature D.  S..  Mary. 

land,  writes :  "What  kind  of  grass  would  be 
best  for  a  noor  sedge  hill  with  a  few  pines 
on  it,  in  order  to  get  a  good  quick  pasture?" 


Our  correspondent  gives  so  few  particu- 
lars that  it  will  be  difficult  to  answer 
his  question  satisfactorily.  If  the  land 
is  not  too  sloping  so  that  It  will  wash 
badly,  clear  away  the  pines  and  plow 
the  land  thoroughly.  Apply  lime  at  the 
rate  of  one  ton  per  acre.  Seed  to  grass 
during  eaVly  August.  A  w.op  of  early 
potatoes  might  occupy  the  land  In 
spring.  A  mixture  of  several  grasses 
win  be  better  than  one.  Sow  the  fol- 
lowing mixture  per  acre:  Red  clover,  4 
lbs.;  timothy,  8  lbs.;  alsike  clover,  2 
lbs.;  orchard  grass.  4  lbs.;  blue  grass, 
8  lbs.;  red  top,  2  lbs.  There  Is  no  method 
we  know  of  whereby  or  may  get  a 
good  pasture  In  a  short  time.  Patience 
and  considerable  time  and  money  will  be 
required  to  get  a  permanent  set  of  pas- 
ture grass. 


'»ce  a?ain      Stru  r?*"^  ^^^"^  *«  'he  sur- 
t^e  land  Sir-i^^®.^^^  ^O"  «»»»o«M  P»ow 

^^  ^  PlaSSi''  ^1^^  ^""^"^  o^  the  croi 
P'antfd  and  the  kUd.of  prepara 


Sm«t  in  Oata — V.  B.  II..  West  Virginia, 
writes :  "I  should  like  to  know  what  to  do 
for  smut  In  oats,  as  mine  were  very  much 
damaged  from  this  cause  last  season.  Please 
publish    the   formula    in   your   paper." 

Smut  in  oats  may  be  Successfully 
combated  by  treating  the  seed  oats 
with  a  solution  made  of  one  pint  of 
formalin  to  40  gallons  of  water.  The 
formalin  should  be  of  standard  strength, 
40  per  cent.,  as  Indicated  on  the  label 
of  the  bottle.  Spread  out  the  oats  on  a 
fioor  or  in  a  tight  wagon  box.  Sprinkle 
the  solution  over  the  oats,  meanwhile 
stirring  theto  with  a  shovel  until  they 
are  thoroughly  wet.  Then  pile  the  oats 
and  cover  with  wet  sacks  for  severai 
hours.  The  latter  Is  Important,  as  the 
fumes  from  the  formalin  must  be  re- 
tained for  a  time  in  order  to  kill  the 
smut  spores.  The  oats  are  then  spread 
out  to  dry.  One  gallon  of  the  solution 
will  treat  a  bushel  of  oats.  The  formar 
lln  majr  be  secured  at  any  drug  store. 


"For  the  Land's  Sake  use  Bowker's 
fertlllaerg;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  ii."—A4Vi       -   -  -   - 


H^  Prince  Albert 


ives  smokers 


Ralph  BUichsm 
discovers  the 
"natlonsl  Jor  smoka' 


such   delight ! 

'•^why,  its  fltTor  is  so  differ- 
ent and  so  delifhtfoUjfood; 

—  why,  it  cta't  bite  your 
tongue; 

^^why,  it  can't  parch  your 
throat; 

—  why,  you  can 
smoke  it  as    lonf 

)aBd  as  hard  as  you 
like  without  any 
comeback  but  reai 
tobacco  happiness! 


On  the  reverse  side 
of  every  Prince 
Albert  package  you 
will  read: 

"PROCeSS     PATENTED 
JULY  30tm,  1907." 


That  means  to  j^u  a  lot  of  tobacco 

enjoyment.      Prince.  Albert  has  always  been  sold  without  coupons  or 

premiums.     We  prefer  to  give  quality !     And  read  this : 

t^RiNGE  Albert 


the  national  Joy  smoke  ';^;^ 


R.  J.  Kcjmolda 
Tobacco  Co. 


is  certainly  worth  your  while  getting  on  ulk-terms  with 
If  you  'd  like  to  know  whet  will  please  your  jimmy  pipe  or 
cigarette  maldn's  appetite  oioe^ — in  flavor,  coolness  and 
downright  satisfinction  to  the  high -top-notch  degree ! 

For  Prince  Albert  is  tobacco  made  by  an  exclusive  patented 
process  thai  eutm  out  bite  and  parch  and  lets  you  fill  up 
your  pipe  or  roll  'em  to  your  heart's  content  without  a 
flareback  of  any  kind  I  You'll  get  chummy  with  Prince 
Albert  in  a  mighty  short  time. 

Princ*  Alkmrt  i«  aold  momrywKmrm  in  toppy  rmd 
hagm,  5c:  tidy  rmd  tin*.  iOe;  hand»omm  pomnd 
and  half-pound  tin  hmmidora  and  in  that  fine 
pound  crymtat-glaa*  humidor  with  aponee* 
moiatonmr  top  that  Amim  tho  tohaeco  in  »uch 
pmrfoct  trim  —  alway  I 

K.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY.  Wiaatee-Sale^  M.  C 


Pouto  Spnyar 
4Bow 


Good  Cor 


Potato  Spniyw 
«Ro« 


Make  Potato  Crop  Safe 

THE  1915  crop  was  short  nearly  sixty  million  bushels, 
in  spite  of  a  much  larser  acreage.  A  large  part 
of  the  loss  was  due  to  blight  which  proper  spraying 
would  have  prevented.  Properly  sprayed  crops  are 
always  safe  and  always  yield  better  because  of  the 
spraying,  sometimes  enough  to  pay  for  the  machine 
first  year  in  increased  profits. 


imm 


EV>tata  •prmTCTS  are  made  in  four  and  aix  row  alxea.  6S  or  100 
ffallong,  uouble  or  sinnle  actinjr  pumps.  iiSasy'to  get  at  packing 
and  valvea.  High  pn-saure.  Tank,  wheals  and  frame  are  wootl. 
Can't  corrode.  Wind  ahift  and  noztie  atrainera  with  each 
IBacbine. 

Ask  na  for  sprayer  booklet,  aprajrins  aruide  and 
booklets  describinir  any  of  our  linea  that  you  are 
interested  in.    Aitk  your  dealer  to  show  U>em. 

Batenum  WP%  Co.  Box  1 9,      Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Low 

Moaslo 
Sprayer 


Fine  for 
tomatoes 


Attaohmant 


for  l\)4au> 
A>rayer^ 


Orain 

and  Pickia 

Sprayers 


'iney  cover 
tborooshly 


Caiden  Seed  DtiUa 

Wheel  Hoes 

PoUto  Planlers 

Weeden  &  Secdeia  - 

Rtding  CulbValoca 

Walking  Cddralota 

Potato  Sprayen 

Bucket.  Bairel  and 

Powet  Sprayers 

Potato  Dissen 

Cotaalub  Cutteta 

Feililizct  Diitdbutaca 

Row  Maken 

CottoQ  Ptanten 

Gxn.  Beao  aod  Pae 

Planten 

Atparacut  Ridgen 

Laud  RoUen 


iarrel. 
'^  Sprayer ' 
atfit. 


Completaa 
aeparate 
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Practical  Poultry  Talks 


Personally  Conducted  Laying  Test 
For  the  first  time  in  all  of  my  twenty 
years  of  poultry  raising  I  am  going  to 
break  the  only  law  personally  made  for 
my  personal  guidance  and  give  to  those 
who  have  followed  me  through  these 
pages  for  the  past  year  and  more,  my 
experience  with  six  pullets,  hatched  last 
April,  and  six  hens  hatched  the  April 
previous. 

In  departing  from  the  rule  I  have  fol- 
lowed for  all  these  years  I  do  so  simply 
because  I  feel  my  readers  would  like  to 
know  of  my  own  ups  and  downs,  proofs 
and  failures. 

The  law,  or  rule,  of  which  I  speak 
consisted  only  of  a  determination  never 
to  tell  in  the  first  person  of  what  I  had 
accomplished,  or  how  little  I  had  gained. 
It  is  not  now  a  matter  of  vanity  that 
prompts  me— purely  the  desire  express- 
ed above,  to  more  intimately  talk  to 
those  who  have  heretofore  listened. 

Hereditarily  I  am  a  poultryman— on 
the  maternal  side  of  my  family  farming, 
country  stores  and  cattle  were  the  only 
occupations.  Having  inherited  an  agri- 
cultural tendency,  strongly  accentuated 
animal  wise,  poultry  appealed  the  more 
strongly,  so  in  chi(rkens  I  have  lived, 
and,  like  those  with  stamina  and  vigor, 
I  have  thrived. 

In  my  early  days  the  farm  hen  was 
the  best  I  knew;  I  had  heard  of  Biah- 
mas.  Shanghais.  I^eghorns,  Rocks  and 
Games,  but  I.  in  the  remoteness  of  my 
section  of  western  Maryland,  was  con- 
tent with  the  rainbow-hued  dunghills 
that  made  these  foreign  born  aristocracy 
seem  but  a  dream,  beyond  my  social  en- 
vironment  and  my  purse. 

For  eight  long  years  I  threw  these 
ij;noble  descendants  of  an  unknown 
fowl  race  a  little  whole  corn  in  the  cold 
winters  of  our  mountain  section,  and 
trusted  to  the  laws  of  self-preservation 
to  guide  biddy  and  her  offspring  to  the 
toothsome  worm  and  shattered  weed 
seed  for  sustenance. 

My  people  before  me,  and  I,  never 
knew  that  the  hen  laid  except  in  the 
spring,  and  some  little  time  in  the  sum- 
mer,  after  the  youngsters  had  left  old 
biddy  and  had  'growed  up."  To  say 
that  I  knew  my  flock  Is  putting  it  mild- 
ly; I  knew  them  all  by  name  (some- 
times there  were  18  or  20,  sometimes 
as  many  as  30,  except  when  the  circuit- 
riding  sky  pilot  saw  us  first)  and  they 
knew  me. 

One   1   kept   for  eight   years,   from   a 
swaddling   babe   to  old   age;    her  name 
was  Constance.     And  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory,   like  her   was  never  arrayed,  for 
she  was  colored  in  every  hue  from  sun- 
up to  night.     I  said  her  name  was  Con- 
stance; positively,  she  was  the  only  hen 
I  ever  respe<^ted  for  personal  attributes. 
Never  did  she  lay.  but  her  Easter  garb 
made  up  for  everything  else.    Her  death, 
unfortunate  in   the  extreme  to  the  old 
biddy  herself— it  destroyed  her  vanity- 
was    the    Incentive    to    better    things. 
Grieving,  as  I  naturally  did  for  such  a 
respected  chicken.  I  forthwith,  after  her 
obsequies   had  been   properly  conducted 
for  the  benefit  of  a  grape  vine  at   the 
back  porch,  proceeded  to  read  our  farm 
paper.    In  its  advertising  columns  I  ran 
across   a  work   entitled   "200    Eggs   Per 
Year  Per  Hen,"  enclosed  the  price  of  It 
In  an  envelope  and  in  due  course  receiv- 
ed my  copy  of  the  book. 


Since  then  I  have  learned  that  it  is 
not,  and  never  can  be,  except  in  a  few 
cases,  the  HEN;  it  must  always  be  the 
PULLET  that  will  lay  200  eggs  per 
year,  or  that  can,  as  a  general  rule,  lay 
fall  and  winter  eggs.  Now  for  the  lay> 
ing  test;  six  pullets  and  six  hens. 

With  a  steady,  even  growth  the  pul- 
lets matured,  all  of  them,  between  Oct. 
25th  and  Nov.  14th.     The  hens  began  to 
molt    in    late    October    and    were    not 
through    until   Jan.   12th,   some   a  little 
earlier   than   the   others.       The    pullets 
have   laid   an    average,   to   date,    of    4% 
eggs  per  day;   since  Jan.  15th  the  hens 
have  averaged  3'{s  eggs  each  day.     The 
money  value  of  the  pullets'  eggs  is  so 
far  in  excess  of  the  hens'  yield  that,  were 
the  yield   averages  the   same,   the   com- 
parison would   be   unbelievable,   almost. 
Since  the  same  rations  were  used  for 
both    hens    and    pullets,    and    all    were 
housed  together,  the  test,  up  to  the  point 
of  breeding,  has  the  same  value  for  pul- 
lets  and   hens. 

Every  one  of  the  hens  had  a  trap- 
nest  pullet  record  of  over  175  eggs,  one 
hen  having  laid  228.  All  of  the  pullets 
will  have,  before  the  year  closes,  records 
above   175. 

The  mash  ration  consisted  of  corn 
meal  middlings,  bran,  ground  oats  and 
beef  scrap;  the  dry  grains  were  cracked 
corn,  oats,  barley,  Kaffir  corn  and  wheat 
with  a  little  sunflower  seed.  No  green 
food  other  than  table  refuse  afforded 
was  given  this  test  pen.  Hatches  from 
both  pullets  and  hens  will  be  reared  for 
same  yearly  test,  the  undesirables  will  be 
rejected  and  egg  production  will  be 
maintained  at  the  same  high  rate. 

Let  me,  in  closing,  taution  readers 
against  a  failure  to  provide  a  few  trap- 
nests;  if  only  half  a  dozen  pullets  are 
trap-nested  next  year  (beginning  next 
fall  when  maturity  takes  place)  the  off- 
spring from  the  good  layers  will  more 
than  repay  all  of  the  extra  labor  and 
trouble.  Mate  the  offspring  back  to  their 
father  the  first  year  of  breeding  and 
then  purchase,  for  the  next  offspring,  a 
male  from  a  mother  with  a  certified 
record  of  yield. 


even  the  most  skeptical  that  here  was  a 
hen  plant  working  overtime. 

But  I  am   getting  off  my  trail.     The 
idea  that  I  want  to  convey  first  struck 
me  while  standing   iji   this  man's   hen- 
coop.   While  every  hen  house  that  I  had 
seen  before  and  have  seen  since,  faced 
to  the  south  or  southeast,  the  latter  be- 
ing considered  the  very  best,  his  coops 
were  all   facing  south  and  east  in  the 
shape  of  an  L.    The  roosting  room  faced 
to  the  south,  while  the  scratching  shed 
faced  to  the  east.     In  other  words,  all 
the  houses  were  built  in  the  shape  of  a 
carpenter's    square,    with    the    opening 
towards  east  and  south.     In  the  western 
wall   of  the   scratching   shed   were   two 
hotbed  sash,  admitting  the  last  rays  of 
the  sinking  sun  to  the  far  corners  of  the 
coop,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
too  dark  for  working  in  the  litter. 

There  was  not  a  minute  during  the 
day  that  the  hens  could  not  dust  them- 
selves or  work  in  sunshine,  and  I  fully 
believe  that  much  of  his  success  with 
hens  could  be  traced  directly  to  this  ad- 
vantage. We  all  \jnow  too  well  how  list- 
less and  dull  a  ffoudy  day  makes  a  flock 
and  how  a  dark  pen  coaxes  them  to  roost 
and  Idle  around,  not  to  value  and  en- 
courage sunlight  whenever  possible. 

As  the  expense  of  building  a  new  pen 
in  this  way  need  not  be  greater  than  in 
the  old  straight  style,  especially  if  the 
ordinary  shed-roof  is  used,  it  would  be 
folly  not  to  try  it.  It  seems  to  have  the 
earmarks  of  promise  in  its  favor. 


Husky,  ▼icorout,  {arm-frown  birds,  bred 
from  many  generations  of  pedigreed  layers 

EGGS — CHICKS — STOCK 

of  superior  quality  at  moderate  prices.  Bred 
for  business— sure  profit-payers.  Official 
Laying  Competition  records  prove  iti 

Wc  produce  on  our  own  plant  every  bird 
and  egg  we  sell  so  can  guarantee  satisfaction 
i  each  customer. 

FR£E  CATAIXM  will  Mt  you  right 
I  Lcghonu.    Write  for  it  today  I 


Box  38  lphmjUi>wn.f^/>> 


Baby  Chicks 
and  Eggs 

8.  C.  Wblte  Leghorns.  Yojtu 
and  Barron  strains.  I  .ue 
stock  and  great  layers:  m  ut 
better.  Eggs,  11.26,  16:  f .,  m. 
Chicks,  |2  d07.en,  |12, 1(K»:  .i»  liv. 
ery  guaranteed. 


J.  S.   HAUPT   FARM,   EASTON.  PA. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

*'Hoouer  Strain."  Ettab.  1892 

First  prize  and  champion  winners  at  Chlcacn.  .Tun- 
uary.  191C.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  flue  bre<l m  lay 
Block,  11.50  per  15;  |4  for  50;  »7  per  100.  Froin  (-'liirago 
and  Indianapolis  winners,  f  10  per  15;  |18  for  30;  f?i  for 
60  Prompt  dell  very  and  satisfactory  hatch  guarimnm. 
«,  EABK.  MOOVEB,  B.  «!,  M»ttliew».  lad. 


•>      •f^  /-NVk«__l_-^     Best  five  varleiK'v  for 

JD&Dy  \^rilCK8  protlt.  chicks  •>(  <i  li.l■ 
__^_Il__-. — — ^— ^  Ity  and  vitality  wime 
and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Rhode  Island  llt-dt. 
Wyandottea  and  leghorns.  You  can  depend  on  nHiins 
our  monev's  worth  from  us.  HatchloK  eggs.  Hooklft 
ree.  JOHNNON  CHICK  HATCHERY. 
Box  D,  Serv«»nl«vtll«.  Mew  J**rkc.T. 
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A  New  Idea  in  Housing 

TIIEO.   F.   JAQER. 

Some  years  ago,  when  I  visited  an  old 
poultry  keeper  in  a  small  place  near 
Newark,  N.  J.,  a  man  that  was  said  to  be 
a  "good  hand"  at  getting  winter  eggs, 
this  idea  first  occurred  to  me.  He  was 
the  lamplighter  of  the  village,  a  posi- 
tion that  naturally  could  not  sustain 
him  alone,  and  as  he  had  a  little  over 
2  acres  of  sandy  land,  he  enlarged  his 
flock  of  "just  hens"  until  he  had  a  few 
over  300.  These,  in  the  course  of  a 
couple  of  years,  and  as  his  trade  In 
eggs  increased,  were  enabling  him  not 
only  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  but 
to  lay  something  aside  for  the  days  of 
need. 

It  has  been  said,  time  and  again,  that 
the  small  things  count  In  a  poultry  yard, 
and  the  truth  of  this  could  be  verified 
In   this  old  man's  yard.     He   was  with 
his  hens  all  day  long.     He  fussed  over 
them,  and  If  a  hen  with  a  full  crop  was 
getting  ready  to  take  a  rest  and  mope 
in  a  sunny  corner,  old  Joe — that  was  his 
name — was   around   again   to  coax   her, 
once  more,  with  a  choice  morsel  or  bit 
to  again  resume  the  life  of  the  strenu- 
ous.     His   hens   were    certainly    lively. 
The     cackling,     scratching,     dust     and 
I  movements  in  that  hen  house  convinced 


An  Appreciation  of  the  R.  I.  Reds 

MILS.   JCS.  A.   MARTlJf. 

We  have  been  raising  poultry  for  eight 
years,   and    have   handled   three   of   the 
most  popular  utility  breeds,  the  Barred 
Rocks,     White     Leghorns     and^  Rhode 
Island  Reds.       We  had  Rocks  first,  then 
Leghorns,  and  for  the  last  three  years 
have  tried   the   Reds  and   Leghorns   t6- 
gether.     We  are  devoted  to  the  Reds — 
feel   that   they  are   for   us   and   we  for 
them.     Kept  side  by  side  with  Leghorns 
In  modern  open-front  coops,  fed  a  good 
balanced   ration,  we   find  them   heavier 
layers,    and,    what    is    better,    will    lay 
more  eggs  in  late  fall  and  early  winter, 
when  eggs  are  scarce  and  high  priced. 
We  are  fortunate  In  being  close  to  a 
good   market    town,   and   practically   all 
we  sell  goes  to  private  customers.    Peo- 
ple  who   can    with   confidence  soft   boll 
the  eggs  you   furnish  them '  week  after 
week,  and  year  after  year,  are  going  to 
buy  nearly  anything  you  can  offer  them. 
Thus  we  have  ji'splendld  first-hand  mar- 
ket for  fryers,  soft  roasters  and  dressed 
hens,    and    here    is    another    place    the 
Rhode   Island   Red  scores.     The  sex   is 
easily  distinguished  when  quite  small; 
they  grow  like  weeds  and  take  on  fat 
quickly.     Their  golden  shanks  and  ten- 
dor  yellow  skin  bring  forth  admiration 
and  orders  in  any  market. 

Tou  see,  I  am  thinking  of  the  breed 
for  the  farmer  or  small  poultryman.  I 
should  say  that  an  exclusive  egg  farm, 
particularly  If  fowls  had  to  be  confined, 
would  find  the  balance  in  favor  of  Leg- 
horns. They  stand  confinement  better, 
but  that  is  no  advantage  to  us  with  40 
acres  of  grass  and  woodland  for  range. 
Our  records  for  three  years  show  It 
costs  about  \2Vi  to  15  cents  more  per 
year  to  feed  a  Red  than  a  Leghorn. 

We  buy  most  of  our  feed  and  use 
rather  more  high  priced  beef  scrap  than 
I  believe  Is  usual  If  fowls  have  open 
range.  We  figure  on  $1.10  a  year  for  a 
Leghorn  and  $1.25  for  a  Red,  and  think 
the  extra  weight  when  they  must  be 
sold,  and  the  preference  for  them  over 
Leghorns  counters  this. 

We  use  incubators  and  could  not  do 
without  them  for  early  hatches,  but 
after  April   Ist  over  half  our  hatching 


None  Better,  S.  C.  White  Leghorm 

Combination  of  the  host  Leghorn  qualities.     V.\m<*  and 
chicks  In  any  quantities  at  prices  that  are  reasouablf. 

Get  our  hlj?  60- page  catalogue. 
MIIMMIT  POVLTBY  FABN.  Bldfely.  M4. 

Single    Comb    White    Leghorns 

Baby  chicks.  |10.00  per  100.  Hatching  eggs.lftoo  h  r  iw. 

Imperial  Pekin  Ducks 

Baby  ducks.tl  «00  per  100.  Hatching  eggs.  110  .w  p.  r  li«). 
Write  for  circular.     Chesterbrook  Farm,  Beru  \  n,  I'a. 


Chicks  That  Live,  $15.00  per  100 

"Tiffany's  Superior."  Silver  Jjiced,  White  anl  IV- 
trldge  Wyandottes.  Pekin.  Uoueii  and  Banner  Dau- 
lln^s.  1't  cents  each;  fio  per  100. 

ALDIAM  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  29.  Phoeiiixvnir.  Pa. 


vrCQ  that  hatch  from  Biinner  Ducks.  |i  ».  15. 
E.I1I19  Bronze  Turkeys,  47  lb.  Tom,  26  lb.   Ii.ti-   35 

cents  each.  White  I.e(?horn8.  288  Egg  Trap  NeMfd, 
ffi.OO.  100.  IIoudanH.ll.'H),  1.').  Prompt  shipment.  sW'- 
faction  guarantee*!. Solitude  Fariii.Cartersville.vi. 


rrr^  cad  nATmnur  from  white  Legli"''''"''' 
tbfl5  f  IPK  O/llLllllTiu  the  Vare  Barron  -^irain. 
Greatest  lavers  of  large    White  Ekx^<.   #5.00  pi  r  IW. 
T.  W.  VARK,  HAM.lIONfON.  N.  J. 


Tiirksy  and  Chicken  Nurra^ansett'^^w^  ii.iiantf; 

7  breeds  Chickens.     If  lnter»»sied  get  our  price- 
Kastern  Ohio  Poitltky  Farm,  BeallsvllU'.  ')Imo. 


Day  Old  Chloks  Far  Sala  Cbaap  ^Th"  eo« 

ix-rweek.     Better  batched  than  ever.     Clrcuiur  fr«. 
Old  Honesty  Hatchery,  Dept.  F.  New  Washlnut  n  "• 


S.C.BROWN  LEGHORNS  =^«^,?  "^' 

H.  W.  BIOYKB,    B.  S,     BOfEBTOWV^ 

High  Grade  Ponltrv.  Dark  and  Wh.  Cornish,    l^r"^ 
Itocka,  other  varieties.   Hatching  eggs.  6  to  ':"    'at  1-  , 
delivered.    Sump.   Appleton  Farm,  Arendtsviii*.  r»  ] 

irr^nQ  Rocks.  Wyan.,  Leg.,  Orp-.  ff^^-  2|'r 
CiVxt^sOy  Brah..  Ham.,  Hon..  Anc,  15.  Il^r- 
C«ulog.     H.  H.  BIOHB,  4|a»lKertowB.  P«< 


••  TABIETI RN.  Chickens,  dncks,  geese.  <  '<r>(^>^ 
guineas  and  hares.  Stock  and  eggs.  Valuah'''  -siJJ^ 
free.    H.  A.  I»«a4ier,  B«x  SO.  »»«ller«*lll'.^ 

ExceUeillluuiers,  !^V'ls^^»^' '"•^iS 

B.  «.  FKIMT,  DBYDEN,  M.  T. . 

R.C.Br.LagbaniEm  's^i.^r&^^'^f 

too,  14.00.  A.  B.  Deal,  rr«mler«  Wimttmm.^-^^ 


White  HollMid  TTkeyt.  g^^^.^^^Sn.  '^ 

■llTcr  M»|»le  raraa.  South  Bl«w  Berlin.W^- 


Raise  Belgian  Hares 

The  Belgian  Hare  Industry  Is  the  great  .  n.in»: 
Industry  of  this  country.  The  Belgian  Hh-  "'^ 
help  the  poor  in»n  to  redace  his  food  Mil  :>"  ■"_. 
the  elte«|»««<,  »Mil««t  Mid  most  proflO'"'' 
food  furnishing  animal  to  raise.  His  meal  i"  <• 
superior  to  chicken  in  nutrition  value. 

Send  for  free  folder  and  price  list  or  10  ecu"  '^ 
beautifully  Illustrated  and  descriptive  Har»  *«'*■ 
logne.    Stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

Reading  Hare  Farm 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Belgian  Hares  and  Flemish  Giants 

F.  T.  WIBERG 
WEST  ST^  READING,  MAS». 


SIBERIAN  HAREi;s:r',^«'| 

animal.    Send  26  cents  for  booklet  and  Pj^'^.^j^ 
nihcrlMi  Here  Ce..  He— lltoe.  cwa^^^ 

Belgian  Hare.  ^i^i.:^.  ^^^^\ 

«  pair  •&.      B.  H*LI.BT,  TIHBI.A1IB,  »•  •»•  J 


and  brooding  are  done  by  the  big  Red 
hens,  who  are  excellent  sitters  and  at- 
tentive mothers.  Over  half  of  our  Red 
hens  last  year  raised  families;  some  did 
double  duty,  as  we  set  two  at  a  time 
and  at  hatching  time  gave  all  the  chicks 
to  one  hen  and  put  the  other  back  on  the 
nest  again,  to  turn  them  out  with  the 
double  brood  when  they  hatched  again. 
Vet  our  Reds  averaged  as  high  in  egg 
production  as  the  Leghorns.  The  way  it 
seems  to  me,  a  hen  can't  lay  all  the  time, 
and  when  Dame  Nature  calls  the  halt, 
she  may  just  as  well  be  allowed  to  brood. 
I  think  any  one  is  safe  in  selecting 
whatever  breed  he  prefers.  When  that 
is  done  his  trouble  begins,  for  in  the 
selection  of  a  strain  is  where  most  of  us 
go  on  the  rocks.  Never  buy  the  show 
room  culls  from  a  fancier  as  utility  (?) 
stock;  go  to  the  man  who  specializes  in 
fgg  production  and  insist  upon  trap-nest 
records  of  the  dams  of  the  stock  you 
liuy.  The  highest  priced  is  not  sure  to 
W  the  best,  but  you  can't  get  trap-nested 
stotk  cheap.  Trap-nesting  is  a  tedious 
1)1  o<  ess,  but  is  the  only  foundation  for 
the  practical  man  who  wants  business 
hens  to  build  upon. 

We  like  the  reds  and  believe  they  are 
the  ideal  fowl  for  general  farm  condi- 
tions, but  ill-shaped,  off-colored  board- 
( ts  are  just  as  possible  here  as  anywhere 
and  when  we  Install  our  own  trap-nests 
next  fall  will  likely  get  new  food  for 
thought. 

Why  did  we  drop  the  Rocks?  Because, 
dear  reader,  in  an  evil  day  we  came  up- 
on an  explanation  In  detail  of  the  dou- 
I  le  standard  as  applied  to  hendom.  We 
f\o  not  pretend  to  breed  fancy  stock,  but 
nould  like  to  keep  our  flocks  as  near 
standard  as  we  can.  By  the  time  we 
iiad  digested  this  system  we  decided  that 
Mhat  we  had  were  not  Plymouth  Rocks 
it  all.  probably  not  even  Domlnickers. 
The  double  mating  process  is  no  busi- 
ness for  a  novice — or  those  who  must 
•iiin  their  living. 

l^'.s7  Virginia. 


commiseioner.  Cold  storage  eggs  suffer 
some  from  evaporation — eggs  preserved 
In  water-glass  do  not;  eggs  In  cold  stor- 
age are  liable  to  contamination  because 
the  shells  are  not  sealed  as  in  water- 
glass  preserving.  Local  buyers  will 
take  20-cent  .preserved  eggs  at  45  cents 
when  strictly  fresh  eggs  are  selling  at 
50,  55  or  60  cents.  Private  trade  Is  al- 
ways the  better,  though  water-glass  eggs 
will  pass  the  most  rigid  Inspection.  Of 
course,  blood  spots  and  cracks,  very 
watery  yolks  and  addled  eggs,  will  be 
rejected  by  the  candlers,  just  as  are 
such  eggs  from  newly  laid  lots  cast  out 
by  the  recraters.  Inquiry  made  to  the 
local  collectors  and  storekeepers  will 
quickly  develop  the  onditions  under 
which  each  section  will  accept  a  pre- 
served crop  of  eggs.  Preserving  at  20 
cents  or  less  and  selling  at  as  low  as 
30  cents  is  good  business. 


x.li  **l  Mating.  _  L.  c.  W.,  Pennsyl- 
^.ini..  writes:  "What  is  the  correct  mating 
'..1.  T'?-\  'ay^fs?  My  neighbor  has  some 
.Mi.l.U  layers  and  I  thought  of  getting  n 
.>:.*"  "^♦'Kgs  ''•om  him  to  raise  some  breed- 
•"<  li-om  for  next  year.      Will  this  pay   meV 

Correct  matlngs  are  prescribed  In  the 
f;tory  in  this  issue,  entitled,  "Personally 
(ondiuted  Laying  Test."  Unless  your 
neighbor  trap-nests  his  breeders  you  can- 
not hope  to  make  much  improvement  in 
.vour  laying  flock.  There  is  no  necessity 
lor  waiting  a  year;  you  will  find  some 
auvrrtiser  in  this  paper  with  trap-nested 
•^'f><  k  and  a  purchase  of  some  of  his  or 
"T  'latching  eggs  or  baby  chicks   will 

m  v!'!'  ,/°''  y®"  females  that  will  lay 
"«^xt  tall  and  breeders  that  can  be  mated 
'»««ording  to  the  suggestions  made  in 
fhi«  issue. 


A    Delicate    CioeNtion. — J.    M.    C,    New 

Jersey,   writes:    "How   can    I   keep   my   neigh- 
bor's chickens  on  my  neighbor's  property':^' 

Quite  a  delicate  subject,  fraught  with 
all  kinds  of  trouble  for  yourself,  your 
neighbor  and  the  editor;  in  fact,  a  Ken- 
tucky feud  Is  possible.  However,  vari- 
ous methods  have  been  employed  in 
similar  cases.  Fishhooks,  baited  with 
corn,  firmly  attached  to  stakes,  have 
pioved  successful,  but  the  S.  P.  C.  A. 
generally  gets  the  "hooker."  Again,  a 
shotgun  has  been  found  handy,  but  the 
law  says  no  shooting  within  certain 
limits.  Then  the  old-fashioned  bird 
trap  is  brought  Into  play  and  the  neigh- 
bor swears  out  a  warrant  for  stealing. 
One  wily  farmer  provided  a  shed  for 
his  neighbor's  fowls  (on  the  farmer's 
farm,  of  course),  fed  his  neighbor's 
hens  and  induced  them  to  lay  on  his, 
the  farmer's,  premises.  His  neighbor 
tried  to  collect  the  eggs,  was  sued  for 
trespass  .and  settled  by  giving  up  to  the 
wily  farmer  his  entire  flock.  Now  the 
wily  farmer  sells  eggs  to  his  neighbor. 
It  would  appear  that  if  kind  words  have 
lost  their  value,  or  that  a  dislike  for 
chickens  In  general  can  accomplish  noth- 
ing through  the  suggestions  offered,  that 
a  last  resort  would  indicate  hobbling 
the  hens,  just  as  we  once  hobbled  the 
jumping  cow.  Catch  the  hen,  tie  firm- 
ly, but  loosely,  to  one  ankle  a  short  cord, 
attaching  to  the  free  end  any  available 
weight  from  a  brick  to  a  railroad  tie. 
The  above  method  is  said  to  be  absolute- 
ly effective. 


Auto-Oiled  Windmill 

ALL  WORKING  PARTS  INCLOSED 

and  flooded  with  oil  from  the  supply  in  the  gear  case, 
which  needs  roplenishing  only  once  a  yesr. 


Put 

your  old 
Aermotor 
wheel 
and  vdne 
on  this 
self  Oiled 
motor, 
and  have 
an  up- 
to-date 
outfit  at 
small 
cost. 


ThisMmct 
heeps oat  rain ^ 


keeps  out  di 


>in 


oA 


\ii^. 


Don't  waste  your  time 
climbing:  to  oil  an  old  mill.  Re- 
place it,  on  your  old  tower,  with  an  Auto- Oiled 
Aermotor  which  will  last  you  a  lifetime  and  furnish 
you  an  abundance  of  water. 

IT  NEEDS  ATTENTION  ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR. 
Writm  for  FoUmr-Hangmr.    It  tmllm  alt  about  Auto-OiUJ  Amr- 
motora  and  Eaty-To' Build- Up  Towmrt. 

AERMOTOR  CO.,  1133  S. Campbell  Ave.,CHICAGO< 


■  iv  ■ 


>.v--S 


«r3 


60  Days 


FREE 
ROAD 
TEST 


2!^.?A®  9-'  Jny 'aniou?  Bohoo  Bue^es  free  for 

fi5*.1'*-_ij^''*'°  *"?«'«■  •**not«i  Y<S-  theiT" 
•Mthe  tidinc  ewe  they  give.    Our  biff  factory  here,  in 


eo  days  back  of  yoor  own  horse.    Then  i 
It  the  finest  buflrsyyoa  ever  rode  in,  sen 
expense.    Bohoo  Boi    ' 


'TOO don't  think 
de  in.  send  it  back  at  my 
noted  for  their  strength 


the  very  heart  of  the  hiekory-growinK  district. 

■■  equipped  to  give  you  the  floest  buggy 

^       at  ■  lower  price.    Strong,  anlimited 

guarante-;  backs  every 

r  Bohon  Buggy.  My 

130,000.00  ^nd 


protects  you 
absoli  ' 


olutely 
and  backs 
mygosLf 
aatee. 


B.  B.  S.,  Bridgeton.  N.  J.:  There  are 
many  good  boxes  on  the  market  for  ship- 
ping eggs  by  parcel  post.  We  cannot 
publish  the  names  of  manufacturers  in 
our  columns,  but  if  you  will  send  us  a 
staipped  envelope  addressed  to  yourself, 
we  will  send  you  the  addresses  of  ser- 
eral  manufacturers.  In  sending  inquiries 
or  communications  to  a  paper  you 
should  always  give  your  full  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication, 
but  so  that  the  publisher  can  communi- 
cate with  you  if  necessary. 


BOHON'S 
BUGGIES 


Write  Me  Teday 

Big  book  shows  everything , 
you  want  —covers  every 
kind  of  hameaa.  If  Inter- 
eated  in  mv  Money-Sav 
faw   Merchan^ae  and 
Farm  Equipment  eat- 
aiog.ask  for  it.  Quick 
ahipments  —  lower 
pricea.   Write  ma 

Cirynally  today. 
•  •Sews,  PfeSa 
THE  O.  T. 
~  INON  CO. 
iMalMSt. 


EYSTONE 


ROUL.TRV 


PROI'EK     H>OD    FOB    EVERY 
AOK  —  from    baby  rliicks  to  laving 
lienn    or   viKorous    cockfreln.    C'IcaD 
pure,  who1tt«ome   inKredlents— make 
chlokone  thrive.     BtX)K  FREE.    AT 

YoiR  df.alkr'S  or 

TATLOR  BROM..  44)  Marhfl  St..  OaaidcB.  R.  J. 


High  Class  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Pene  bradtKl  by  Tom  Itarron  males  that  wer»>  raised 
from  reconl  laying  hen\  Kggt*.  15  for  H.uo;  30  for  tl.75; 
UO  for  f").«o.  Heventyitive  per  cent  fertility  guaranteed. 
Wmlt^r  J«ne«.  R.  D.  8.  Freeport.  Ohio. 

50  BUFF  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  OF  MY 

►*8t  laying  strain.  iS  I>aninh  White  Legiiorn  cockerels, 
tine,  large.  vlKoroiiM  hirds.  .My  piilleoi  now  laylO(70«. 
Now  hooklDi;  onlfT?)  for  eKirs  and  l>a»>v  chlcka. 

ED.  C.  OILRERT,  TILLY,  N.  T. 


^^i^. 


A\i\ 


v^^^  ul  \   <f »*■****"■— 1-    *'I°    preserving 
^vnsh,.;"^,^"^»t     winter,    should    the    eftjfs    b? 

^oivwi  i«  ^  V    ?**""    ^«    market    eggH    pre- 
*'^»*u  in  water-glass?^' 

r.iilK^J^u  '^^^  washing  is  best  accom- 
I'i  sned  by  using  a  rag  saturated  with  a 
•^."iiion  made  up  of  one  tablespoonful 
w',tl;'"°?  vinegar  and  a  half  pint  of 
tiirl  y^^  ^*»®  ^^^  w^th  this  mix- 
vhnnM"  P'**^®  *°  preservative.  Soap 
first  K  ^^^  ^^  "8«^'  'or  two  reasons; 
toa  III  *i®^  *t  ^*"  affect  the  egg  if 
mav!  fu*"y  "8ed.  and  second,  it  will 
prm>?r..  ®^S  «***"«•  Vinegar  in  the 
nm  .  «'^e°  a*x»ve  with  water,  will 
Of  th  ^*u°y  ^^a*  *8  ^-a^ed  the  "bloom" 
am,  .t  ^**®"'  **»  o**»er  words,  Its  fresh 
coo  'w«?'^-  u  ^^*^  *»»«  «»K«  <°  cJear, 
serviH.      .7"^®"  removed  from  the  pre- 

^  [\\  »f  they  are  to  be  sold, 
tprnf  *^  preserved  eggs  is  a  mat- 

%hn  r.®^*".?  ^***^®  importance  to  those 
r^^^L  f  Joyn"  more  than  the  family 
Each  A  *  ^*"  and  winter  consumption. 

Prociu,  t«  Ji?'ll''**^^  ^^"^  ^^'^  ""^  »"  ^^'od 
in  wilor  ,  ®*^^*'  <^**  "ot  eggs  preserved 
6tri<  H«  ^^^®®^  would  come  under  the  re- 

*natter  ?L???°   "^^^^^  ^^^^^^  eggs  is  a 

a  der  ioi?*^  ***®  poultryman  must  secure 

'^^tision   upon    from    the   state    food 


Worth  While  Suggestions 

That  little  pile  of  red-brown  dust  that 
collects  at  the  end  of  the  roost  is  usu- 
ally about  339,486,218,577,821,  and— 
well.  It's  more  than  that,  but  they  are 
there  Just  the  same — red  mites. 

One  of  the  greatest  labor  saving  de- 
vices ever  placed  at  the  command  of  the 
poultry  raiser  is  the  colony  brooder, 
coal,  oil  or  gas  burning.  From  one  hun- 
dred to  several  hundred  chicks  can  be 
handled  as  easily  and  quickly  as  a  dozen, 
and  they  thrive  and  live  just  as  well  as 
they  do  under  the  old  hen. 

Young  turkeys  suffer  to  an  alarming 
extent  with  lice.  Dust  them  frequently 
with  a  good  lice  powder  and  if  they 
droop  or  keep  their  feathers  ruffled  for 
many  hours,  give  those  under  eight  weeks 
old  three^uarters  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
olive  oil.  After  eight  weeks  a  whole  or 
even  two  spoonfuls  will  help  them 
greatly. 

Kill  the  weaklings  and  help  the  strong 
along. 

Remember  that  the  lighter  breeds,  the 
Mediterraneans,  can  be  hatched  all  the 
way  into  May  and  make  layers  next  fall. 
Feed  and  care  for  them  a  little  better 
than  the  April  1st  chicks  and  they  will 
grow  faster  and  mature  earlier,  com- 
paratively. 

Moldy  grain  Is  sure  death  to  fowl  life. 


PILLING— 
PON^ 
TOOLS 

MORE  THAN  DOUBLE 
I  ^«||^  YOUR  COCKEREL  PROFITS 

l^W  Capons  grow  twice  aa  lanreoa  the  aame 
W  If     amount  of  feed  and  bring  twice  ttie 
^m^^l^       pri<^  ixT  pound. 

I  g. y\T  Complete  eet  of  reUable.  prao- 

^rj"**  •"■•     tical,    eaxy-to-uae    ^^%    ^r\ 
Mcpmlh,        Capon  Tools    .    .    «D^,OV/ 
Baailafi  ISc     — "'"•  Ulustrated  Inatructloaa  lo- 
~     eluded.    Parcel  Post  prepaid. 

«.  P.   PILUNG  A  SON   CO..  Phlla..  Pa. 
Send  for  FREE  Capoo  Book 


TRAP  NESTED  BARRED  ROCKS 

PuUetB  from  heavy  laylns  strain  at  reai«onal>le  prices. 
ViRoroiis.  furm  raiptil,  free  ranxe  stock. 

C.  A.  Williams, Box  52*i,       Warwick^  N.  Y, 

Buttercups,  Alvinian  Strain 

from  henH  laylni:  from  cut  t<>  3<9  e^'RB  yearly.      Btock 
|2.(iO  lilt;  et'UH  11. So  up  |>er  !.'>. 

CASE.  ■».  MAIII.KK.  H  ARLINOEIf,  W.  S. 


EGGS 


Black  and  White  Lan^xhan.  Light  Brab- 
mfls.  B.  P    Rocko    M.  P.  Ducks.  White 
African  kuIih  as    ||  ":'>   per  IS  prepaid. 
91.  H.  9IYERN,  Kdom.  Vlrslals. 


ECJUM.  15.  tl;  40.  fS.  ThorouRhbred  Rocka,  Wy- 
aiidottew.  I{<Hji>.  I.eRhurns.  IlamliurKS.  19  varieties. 
<  utalouup.  W.OrpinKtons.  nondHnn,  Cam  pines,  I.lcht 
Braliman.  i:).  |i;  3w.  fZ.     H.  K.  .Mohr.  Cooperaburg.  Pa. 


FOR  N.4I.R.  Palrn,  trios.  pen<i;  all  varletUs. 
Ke«l!«.\\  yandottes.  Legbornfi.  OrpiOKtons.  Anrta 
CampiiieK,    Ilamhurfcs,   turkeys,    ducks,    and    geese 
Prices  low.    Ralph  H.  Baby.  R.  6.  Millersburg,  O. 


Rock^ 

lustant. 


Eai-90%  Fertlle-Eggt  K'^fuf^'^.TkS.fi 

and  M  iD<ircas.  15  euk-w  '5c;  phi.  %3.9r,  Natmfaction  guar- 
anteed. Cir.  free.  1).W,  Ooodllng.  Box  3.\  Itichfleld.  Pa. 

RMir,  White  L»'i;horns^8.  C.  R.  I.  Rediv  Eggs  90  cent* 
P«r  !'>.  f I  .VI  |*r  »>.  %•>.■;:,  p«.r ft),  f^.iio  per  U*>.  Mottled 
AnconaH.  Blaik  Minonas.FLi-s  JMm  p«>r  l.s  ||.75per3a 
Catalot^ue  fre«-.     JOHN  A.  ROTH.  Quakertown,  Pa. 


CHICKS  ^*^^*'  R*^'-  I>eghoms.7to12cent» 
^'^  »»^^*^*^  each.  Onler  now  for  promi>t  delW 
very      I.l<>t  free.  HOICK   HATCHIN«  * 

BRRRniWCl  CO..  TirFIM.  OHIO. 


"Perfection"  Barred  RiMjks  }r^o'n"f?;:i^^«! 

ners,  f3  per  setUng;  4  settings  |io.    I'tillty  eggs  from 
same  bio.  d,  #l.«0  per  setting:  18  per  100;  «4  per  xi.    Few 
choice  cf).  kerels,  #4  and  1.1,  worth  #5  and  wT^ 
PH.  MAYMAW.  B«x  »•,  D«7le*tOf»a.  p». 


,    5"tt«cupt~Egg«  from  Peiu 

beaded  by  the  Blue  Ribbon  winners.  «3.00  per  15  all 
layers,  and  blue  ribbon  winners.      Order  from  this  ad 


Ftfgt  tor  HsfAhill#  ^rron  and  WyckofTKCWblte 
T**.  .  "■'•"■"•  Iveghorns.   R.  C.  Reds.  Runner 

White  Wyandotte  ^i^^^^,^^'':^;.,  J°S5 

postpaid     ilu»»y»K»  F^ri.  Jon^wttt;  \mi 

FINE  BL.rB  BARRED  Rocks. Thompaon  strain. 
ToulouHe  geese.  fJuin.-a  {.Irii,  Ix)w  prices.  MaUoc 
lint      E.  B.  Houder.  Won«l«rtaB.  i'a. 


■■'!•■  Raaaer  Daek  Mv*  for  hatching  from 

fine  prize  wltining  Fawn  and  White  .Mock.  ♦!  25  per  II. 

Wai.  A.  Wyland,  R.  O.  8.  E.r«»lat«wa,  r*. 


IS  eggs.  11.00;  40  egg».  12.00;   Brah  mas.    Rocka.  Red*. 
Legborna,  15  White  Orpington  eggs,  fi.fio.   CatalogiM 


S9  ▼ARIETIEA.  Fine  chickens,  ducks,  turkeys. 
Htock  and  eggs.  Low  prices.  Big  new  illustrated  ctr- 
cular  Free.    Jobn  K  Heatwole.  Harrtoonburg.  Va. 


H»rry  !.•■«&,  l«aftey««t«.  If «w  Jern^j 


Baby  Chix  S^v^x*^** ""  ^^  i-eghom- 

fZ^VtZr^  ^    The  Quality  and  Prices  of  our 

(  hlx  for   May   and  June  delivery  will   interest   vo" 
Poa't  Fri:^"!*^  ^'"'■"'•^  containing  Real  Ouaranti  ^ 
I  OSt  tree.    J,.u  PMllr,  r.ra,  V,pu  t,  8«.tfea«»toa.  B.  T. 


W  A  N  T  E  D    ***  ^*^*/  '."""  "'*''"''■  o'  'ft"n  or 

M  r^   «  ~r  '•■"'*  "mch  for  sale. 

O.  O.  Mattson.  137  Andrus  BIdg..  Minneai)Olis  Minn 


TnrlfPV  FilflC  'r^ni  large M.B.Narragansett.WH. 
aui  m%.j  E^IIIS  and  B.  Re<ls».l  .so  ,*r  l.T  prepald.Kafe 
arrival  guaranteed.    N.  lif .  Calkwkll.  Ja<-ohiiburg.  O. 

niN«E,f:  COMB  Black   MInorcas  for  Sale.     Heos 

Cockerels  and  Piillet>«.      Booklni;  orders  for  eggs  now' 

rh»«.  M.  Welkvrt,  I.llll««(owai,  Pm. 


Rr^Pdpr  ^'  ^^  '''*^  Wyandotte*  and  BufT  Rocks. 
Bvi  vvw^i  Cockerels,  pullets  and  stock  -for  sale  at 
all  times.  C  W.  ROI^l.lWW.  A1HI«AllfP.  OHIO. 

■•  C".  W.  i.i:«>nORN  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
^gs.  Il.do  per  1.-,.  »^00  per  100  Birds  have  free  range. 
Good  fertile  eggs.     C.  A.  riay«ry,  Ch«rtf*B,  O. 


American  Standard 

BUTTERCUPS 

The  Woman's  Favorite  Fowl 

Most  attractive  novelty  in  the  poultry  world.  Will  prove 
greatest  money  maker  of  the  future.  Our  stock  is  correct  in 
comb  and  coloring,  yet  bred  for  business.  Our  free  circular 
tells  why  it  will  pay  you  to  breed  them. 

The  Americmn  BuMercup  Farm,  Factorfrilla,  Pa. 
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must  IR'  in  our  liiiiids  15  dayH  iH'fore  date  of  issue. . 


ToiMC   No.    1105,   May    15.— The  Farmer  and 
tho  Automobile.     Tell  Your  Kxpcrlence  wl  b 
the  Automobile,  not  os  a  I'lpasure   vehicle, 
but  as  a  llsftul  Servant  on  the  larra.    Ibis 
Pool    iH    Intended    as   a    Culde    to    banners 
Who    are   Consldorlug    IMrchasinj?   Automo- 
biles    and     to     Show     How     Uiey     I  an     bo 
Useftn  and  Made  to  I'^'f.'l'helr  Way  on  the 
Farm.     Do  not  Write  About  Motor  Trucks 
and   do   n..t    Knthuse   About   the    Merits   of 
auv   rartkular  Make   of  Oar.      Ue   Hrief. 
Topic   No.    imo.    Jink    1— To   What    Extent 
Have    You    Consulted    Your    Stale    Kxperl- 
ment   Station  and  ^""n^vAgi-lcultuiNil    Ex- 
pert In  Your  Farmlnu'.  and  with  >\  hat -Suc- 
cess as  to  I'racthal  Uesults?     This  Fool  is 
Cahulaled    to    Show    Whether    or    not    the 
Vvork  Helng  Done  by  These  Fubllc  Agencies 
is  Fiactlca!  in  the  l^xperlence  V^,  ""V"/""?.; 
■       <?rs.     Knock  or   Hoost  as  \ou    L  ke.  bit  do 
go    Only    from    Your    Fersonarl    Experience, 
ind   nit    from    Hearsay,    and    f;lve    "oason 
for  Your  Opinion.     Above  all,  be  Brief. 
Topic   No.   1197,  Jknk   15.— Do  you  keep   ac- 
curate    farm     accounts— Income,     expend  - 
♦iivps    Inventory    etc. — and  what  have   you 
Sccompllshed" thereby?        Outline    (brledy) 
your  system. _^_^ 


Topic  No.  1194.— Hov/  do  You  Manage  a 
Balky  Hor»c? 

C.  M.  McD.,  Barks,  Mo.  — We  never 
have  a  balky  horse  of  our  own  raising, 
as  we  always  teach  them  to  be  good  pull- 
ers  from    the   beginning.     I   commence 
teaching  the  colt  when   a  few   months 
old,  to  lead,  and  practice  this  until  the 
colt  is  about  30  months  old.    Then  1  put 
some   stout,   but   light,    harness   on    the 
colt    harness   one   of   the  older   horses, 
hitch  them  to  a  wagon  and  drive  around 
lor  two  or  three  hours  with  it  empty. 
When    the    colt    Is   getting    pretty    well 
calmed  down  I  begin  to  take  small  loads, 
say  from  400  to  600  pounds,  and  by  in- 
creasing   the   weight   gradually   as   the 
colt  gets  more  used  to  it,  I  am  soon  pull- 
ing  big  loads.     I  always  keep  the  har- 
ness well  fitted  on  colt,  and  watch  where 
I  am  driving  the  wagon  and  team.     By 
this  method  I  never  raise  a  balky  horse. 
As  we  take  many  horses  "to  break" 
for  their  feed  during  the  busy  months, 
we  get  hold  of  lots  that  are  balky,  but 
have  never  failed   to   get  a   reasonable 
amount  of  work  out  of  them.    If  we  get 
one  that  balks  we  put  good,  stout  har- 
ness on  him  and  hitch  him  with  one  of 
our  best  mules.     We  take  a  good,  stout 
halter   strap   or   chain,    fasten    it    from 
his   bridle   to   the   ring   in   the   other's 
hame,  tying  him  up  to  within  2  or  3  feet 
of  the  hame.     Then  hitch  them   to  an 
empty  wagon  and  give  them  the  word  to 
go.    The  mule  will  start  the  wagon,  and 
if  the  other  animal  does  not  start,  the 
mule  will  pull  him  and  wagon,  too.    He 
will  get  so  he  will  walk  along  to  keep 
the  wagon  from  hitting  his  heels  or  hips. 
Then  we  cross  the  inside  traces,  hitch- 
ing his  to  the  mule's  singletree  and  the 
mule's  to  his.     He  can't  get  along  with- 
out pulling  some.    Soon  we  begin  to  load 
on  a  very  light  load,  drive  a  short  dis- 
tance and  rest  him  a  little  by  working 
around  on  level  ground  or  down  grade. 
He  will  soon  begin  to  pull.     We  load  a 
Httle    heavier   each    load   and   are    very 
careful    about    fitting    his    harness    and 
where   we   drive.      By   this   method    we 
have  made  some  extra  good  work  horses 
out  of  balky  ones.     I  whip  a  balky  horse 
very  little.    Once  in  a  while  we  find  one 
that  whipping  will  make  pull  all  right. 
A  few  words  about  backing.     As  a  gen- 
eral   rule,   mules   don't   like   to   back  a 
wagon.    Get  yotlr  wagon  on  a  high  place. 
so  the  [jronnd  will  slope  downward  from 
the  back  ond  of  the  wagon.     Then  pull 
on  your  lines  by  little  light  jerks.     The 
team    will    step    back    a   little   and    the 
wagon  will  back  itself.    If  it  keeps  their 
traces  tight  they  will  soon  learn  to  back. 


born  the  lashing  will  only  increase  his 
pigheadedness.    However,  one  must  mas- 
ter the  balky  horse.     If  time  and  oppor- 
tunity are  favorable  it  pays  to  unhitch 
the  balky  horse  from  his  load  and  then 
hook  him  to  a  light  cart  or  buggy  and 
drive  him  until  his  hair  lies  well  and 
he  is  in  a  more  pleasant  frame  of  mind. 
Five  or  six  miles  at  a  swift  clip  with  a 
tight  rein  and   a  whip  over   him  as  a 
source  of  discipline  will  work  wonders 
in  quieting  the  "balker."     I  have  seen 
several  bad  cases  of  balkiness  cured  this 
way.     If  the  "balker"  Is  a  wheel  horse 
in-  a  4-horse  team  it  is  quite  easy  to  cure 
him   of  his   disagreeable  disposition   by 
fastening  a  light  chain  around  his  lower 
jaw  and   by  tying  the  free  end  of  the 
chain  to  the  spreader  of  tho  lead  horse. 
If  the  balker  stops,  the  lead  horse  will 
yank  him  along  by  means  of  the  chain, 
the    pressure    of   which    on    his    tender 
mouth  soon  brings  the  sulking  horse  to 
a  condition  of  obedience. 

Mastering  an  ill-mannered  horse  is  a 
job  too  difficult  for  many  people  to  carry 
out,  on  account  of  their  short  tempers. 
The  animal  must  be  mastered  by  his 
superior,  who  accomplishes  the  job  of 
taming  the  near-outlaw  by  the  use  of  a 
maximum  of  intelligence  and  experience 
and  a  minimum  of  lash. 


O.  II.  D.,  Meetzd,  Va. — Occasionally 
I  have  been  able  to  conquer  a  balky 
horse  by  lifting  one  of  the  animal's  fore- 
feet and  rapping  a  sharp  blow  with 
feither  a  hammer  or  a  rock  on  the  heel 
of  the  hoof.  This  shocks  the  cold-shoul- 
dered horse  to  such  an  extent  that  tem- 
porarily the  animal  will  forget  himself 
and  start  off  with  his  load  agiain  at  the 
quick  command  of  the  driver. 

Often  a  horse  balks  not  on  account  of 
"oneriness,"  but  because  the  animal  ap- 
preciates that  he  is  over-loaded  and  is 
trying  by  all  means  In  his  power  to  con- 
vey this  intelligence  to  his  driver.  Such 
drivers  usually  belabor  the  horse  with 
whip  and  rein  instead  of  exercising 
their  wits  and  muscle  to  lighten  his  load 


K.  J.  H.,  Fairview,  Pa.  —  Like  man, 
the  horse  varies  in  disposition;  so  the 
same  treatment  will  hardly  ever  apply 
to  two  individuals. 

Usually   balkiness  may  be  attributed 
to  the  poor  judgment  of  a  previous  own- 
er or  trainer.     This  may  have  been  in 
the   form   of   an  ill-fitting   collar,   over- 
loading, not  allowing  the  horse  his  wind 
on  a  long  hill  or  a  bad  road,  or  working 
him  with  a  mate  of  a  dull,  logy  disposi- 
tion which  would  necessitate  holding  in 
on  his  more  nervous  companion,  thereby 
aggravating   the  nervousness   until  .the 
animal    in    desperation    flew    back    and 
gave  up  in  disgust.    With  the  horse  thus 
made  balky  (?)  a  chance  to  work  with  a 
mate  of  similar  disposition,  and  a  driver 
with  some  horse  sense,  are  all  that  are 
necessary,  but  as  is  the  case  with  all 
balky    subjects,    he    must  ^be    taken    in 
hand  before  it  becomes  a  chronic  fault. 
Many  a  so-called  balker  will  jump  in 
and  do  his  "durndest"  by  changing  driv- 
ers and  a  few  minutes  to  realize  that  a 
change  has  been.  made.     Others  refuse 
to  respond  to  treatment  of  any  sort,  in 
which  case  the  animal  will  accomplish  | 
more  by  making  a  trip  to  the  fertilizer 
works  than  by  remaining  on  the  farm. 
We  have  had  a  number  of  horses  in 
15   years  that  had  to  be  handled  with 
kid  gloves,  but  managed  to  induce  all  to 
do  our  bidding  by  kindness,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one,  that  we  picked  up  in  Ala- 
bama,  but   which    I    imagine   had   been 
around  the  world.     This  buckskin  half- 
breed  broncho  went  on  a  strike  with  me 
the  first  day  he  changed  owners.     After 
all  persuasion  failed  I  went  to  work  over 
that  horse   by   the  blacksnake  method. 
It  really  was  a  shame,  but  for  a  wonder 
I  had  struck  just  the  right  remedy,  and 
the  only  time  that  I  ever  saw  it  work 
a  cure.    That  "bronc"  never  balked  with 
me  again,   but  such   treatment   worked 
with  him  because  he  was  naturally  too 
dumb  to  appreciate  good  treatment. 

We  now  have  a  black  horse,  getting 
along  in  years  but  still  a  prince  among 
horses,  who  will,  when  used  as  a  gentle- 
man should  be,  pull  until  he  drops,  but 
one  cut  of  the  whip,  harsh  language  or 
an   ill-fitting  harness,  and  it  is  all  off. 
j  Some  ignoramuses  might  class  him  as 
balky,  but  I  call  him  Intelligent,  with  a 
capital  "I."  even  if  yesterday  he  did  go 
on  a  strike  for  a  few  minutes — which,  of 
<  ourse,  was  my  fault.     He  had  fattened 
up  to  such  an  extent   during  the  win- 
ter that  his  old  collar  was  too  small;  I 
noticed    it.    but  as   there   was   only   sm 
hour  or  so  of  work  for  him  to  do  I  de- 
•cided   I   would  look   up  a  larger  collar 
later.     Old  "Dutch"  thought  differently, 
however,  and  affcer  one  lunge  into  the 
harness  refused  to  do  business  until  the 
large  collar  was  flttei,  when  he  went  on 
about  his  business. 


thought  of  balking,  with  very  little  suc- 
cess such  as  raising  and  holding  or 
tying  one  front  foot  up  until  the  horse 
got  tire<i,  filling  his  ears  with  sand, 
hammering  oo  the  shod  or  hoof  as  if  to 
pretend  I  was  driving  »  sho^  on,  build- 
ing a  botifii  e  und^r  him,  etc.,  until"  abo»it 
three  years*  ago  I  found,  accidentally, 
perhaps,  what  has  so  far  proved  an  in- 
fallible plan  to  manage  a  balker,  and 
that  is,  treat  him  gently.  I  had  a  high- 
strung  horse  that  balked  cmce  in  a  while, 
and  one  day  I  noticed  how  his  eyes 
flashed  fire  when  I  spoke  crossly  or 
struck  him  with  a  whip.  After  such  a 
performance  I  walked  forward  and 
struck  him  a  gentle  slap  on  the  neck 
and  said:  "Ho,  Tom."  Almost  instantly 
the  fire  left  his  eyes,  a  gentle  look  came 
Instead  and  with  a  little  more  talking 
and  petting  I  asked  him  to  try  it  again, 
and  to  my  agreeable  astonishment  he 
did,  and  did  so  thereafter  as  often  as 
I  asked  him  to  pull,  an^  the  longer  I 
kept  him  and  used  him  gently,  the  less 
he  thought  of  balking.  I  have  tried  it 
many  times  on  other  horses  without  a 
failure,  so  far.  I  also  foimd  that  a 
driver  can  make  a  balker  by  the  too  free 
use  of  the  whip  when  heavily  loaded  on 
bad,  soft  roads.  Give  me  the  humane 
way  until  a  better  one  is  found.  As  a 
rule,  when  gentleness  fail*  there  is  not 
much  hope. 

C.  "W.  B.,  Cherryville,  N.  C— I  have 
had    40    years    experience    with    balky 
horses,  and  never  reformed  one  by  force. 
Balky   horses   are   usually   high-spirited 
animals,    and    are   willing   ^o   do   some- 
thing, if  only  to  walk.     Then  let  them 
do  the  thing  they  most  desire,  and  very 
patiently  bend  their  desire  to  conform 
to  yours.    A  balky  horse  is  much  like  a 
stubborn  child.    We  can  not  reform  the 
stubborn   boy   by   beating  him,   but   by 
helping  him  do  what  he  wishes  to.  we 
can    sidetrack    him    gradually    into    the 
road  we  want  followed.     We  find  that 
tricky  horses  perform  better  on  the  pub- 
lic highway  than  in  the  fields,  so  we  take 
a  long  trip  with  a  light  load,  or  if  the 
horse  is  a  "professional"  we  take  only 
an  empty  wagon ;  don't  undertake  a  pro-, 
fessional  balker  as  a  single  driver,  but 
always  hitch  him  double,  and  keep  him 
going    until    he    is    almost   fagged    out. 
Don't  expect  to  reform  a  badly  spoiled, 
horse  quickly,  but  by  adding  a  little  to 
his  load  daily  he  will  be  thoroughly  re- 
formed after  a  few  months.     Don't  ever 
strike  a  balker,  but  if  he  is  not  extreme- 
ly nervous  a  very  gentle  tap  with  a  very 
light  whip  after  he  becomes  somewhat 
tired  will  not  be  amiss. 
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SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By    using    INGERSOLL  PAINT  — proved 
best  by  06  years'  use.     It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  ♦♦Grange.** 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  PREB 
ProlD  the  Mill  Direct  to  You  at  Factory  Prices. 

INQER80LL  PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

TeUi  aU  about  Paint  and  Paintlna  for  DurabiUty. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  esp«nae  caused  by  paint* 
fadlna.  ohalklns  and  peeling.  Valuable  Information 
free  to  ron.  w'»  Sample  Color  Oarda.  Write  mo. 
IT  NOW.    A  can  aave  70a  money. 
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0. W.  Iigenon,  255  Plyaonth  St.,  Brooklyi,  N.Y. 


S.  E.  R.,  MarshallTille,  O. — My  natu> 
ral  inclination  was  to  aMempt  to  man* 
age  a  balky  horse  by  force,  but  with-  one 
exception    I    never    accomplished    much 


It  is  unmanly  and  inhuman  to  beat  a   by  using  a  whip.     I  have  tried  various 
h9ne  that  balks.    If  the  animal  is  stub- 1  ways  to  divert  th^elr  aiteatioti  from  tha 
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Write  for  free  book  "How  to  Judge  Engines" 
and  for  complete  price  list  on  all  styles  and  •izea, 
2  3  4. 6?8r«.  16  and  22  H-P.  Kero»ene.  Gawline, 
Naplitba.  t>i8tillate.  Gas.  etc. 

WrrTE  ENGINE  AVORKSw 

2t,47  Oakland  Avenue,  Kanaas  City,  Mo. 

2547  ampire  Bids-* 
rittaburch.  Pa. 
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'!  I  understand  (despite  War's  | 
.1  increase  in  price)  you  have  low  , 
.•  contract  (ormiles  of  best  hard-  I 

I  wire  steel  fencing.    So  send  new  I 
OataloK  free  (prices starting  12o.  . 
I  instead  of  13c.  i>er  rod).     Also  • 

•  send   FREE   bottle-opener  to. 

*  show  wire's  heavy  galvanizing.  ■ 

Name 

#^^^5;^^    Address » 

MANUFACTURERS'  OUTLET  CO. 

TW  Mail.Oder  Heasa  ef  tke  East 
D«9l.6.  BUFFALO.  N.Y. 


FACTORY  to  mDEI 

SaTea  Tou  big  moner.  Baydireetand  »&«« 
•10  to  no  on  a  bicyole.  ,  _ 

RANOKM  BICVCLKS  In  MatyM.Cc  'on 
and  Bises.  Qreatlr  Improved;  pricfd  re- 
duced, other  reliable  models,  fll.W  up. 

WB  DEUVBR  PRB8  to  you  on  ap- 

profoland  W  dau»  trial  and  riding  tMt 

Our  big  PRBS  Mtalac  shows  e^  n- 

thing  new  ta  bicycles  and  sundries.   A 

cyclopedia  of  Information  which  everr 

person  should  b«Te.    Write  for  It. 

TIRKB,  Umpe.  wheels,  parts  and  P'lP; 

piles  at  halfvtuatprictii.  A  few  good  aeoond  l>»n«> 

bicycler  taken  In  trade  tS  to  M  to  clear. 

Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tiree  or  aundrtea  until  r^ 
writeand  learn  our  wonderfvlntwoffertjUfvf  i .  u-m 
and  liberal  terms.  A  postal  brings  OTerrthlng.  ITrt'fr  »;'>'. 
MKAD  CYCLE  CO.       DIPT.  K4n    CHICAGO 


POTATOES  WANTED^ 

In  car  loads  or  Bnmll  lots.  Actlvp  demand  at  good  pru-e* 
-Also  Apples.  Onions.  Hay.  Poultrv.  etc.  Wrlt<>  ns 
for  mnrket  prices  and  terras.  CIIIIBB  <»  ■*■•!!? 
sai*»8  N.  Front  St.,  rtall«4rl»lil«.  KBtd.  I'i^ 


Our  Barter  G>luinn 

This  rolumn  la  for  our  Subscribers  only— no  B*** 
Rntate  Agents,  Dealers  or  Manufacturers.  3  cenM  P'f 
word;  no  advertttement  leM  than  M  cents. 


Wo«l4  «x<>k»Bv«>  Avnhlres.  Advaaoe  ^^^^JZ 
Stock  from  a  berti  establlsbed  »  7«wni'_(£'  «'"' 
weds  or  offers.  Correspondence  tnytted.  tLTsuyt'- 
Tos  A  How.  Ulster.  Pa. — - 

Wmni^  WmrmmUmmm,  wbo  needs  •  bome  and  » 
willing  to  belp  make  It.  Most  be  free  from  1*1""' 
and  profanity.  State  wages.  HiroH  M.  UV»d>^*" 
CVdarvllle.  Ohto. — 

B^«a  <  I Aii'^r  switches  made  for  40c,  or   tlir«« 
strand  switrh  Si.oo.  from  vour  combli 
take  anything 
Hilton.  W.  Vl 


Kch  tLOq.  from  your  combings.     ^^  , 
osef  nl.  Vrrtte  IbA  Ricks.  R.  i.  Box  n< 

mvam  boy*  my  4»^aof«  farm. «  room  ^^*•^**■f^!.M 
■  9  goo«leDU.  Oood  water.  My.  hn)•^alld  is  bUn^cae* 
J  Qf  neWng.  MabYC.KiifsiJ*eucii.Tt»*.  Worth  mm.  »• 


This  is  tke  farm  women's  own  department— ^or  them  and  by  them.  It  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
topic*  of  everyday  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practical  Farmer  invites— and 
expects— you  not  only  to  write  your  experiences  on  the  topics  under  discussion  ibut  also  to  propose 
topics  for  future  discussion*.  The  best  letter  publiched  herein  each  i**ue  will  be  awarded  ^  prise  of 
one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cents.     Address 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


May  15 


1  »<)llin  1»"»I»      ur      Mint*      \.\i      .nvau       i».       ...   .         .u.,t.i.j 

from  the  Hecoipts  of  Her  Sister  Farmwives. 
Heme  This  Kxchange  Topic. 
J,  >.j;  1.%. — Summer  Beverages.  We  are  com- 
ing t»)  the  hot.  thirsty  dai'S  of  the  year. 
:in(l  we  lire  t<»ld  not  to  drink  too  much 
water  during  the  h«>t  spells;  what  is  your 
best  harmless  thirst-quencher  for  the  chil- 
dren and  the  men  on  the  farm?  «;ive  one 
retelitt  "only — your  very  best — but  tell  just 
how  you  prepare  and  serve  It. 


All  conlributionu  to  tho  Exehango  mutt  roach 
u$  at  least  IS  daya  before  the  date  of  iaauo  in 
which  thm  topic  it  to  be  diucueeod. 

Tell  of  Anything  You  do  to  Make  Wash 
Day  Easier. 

M.  G.  F.,  Dryden,  N.  Y.  —  First.  I 
never  let  extras,  like  blankets,  curtains, 
bed  quilts,  rugs  or  uncommon  amounts 
of  soiled  garments,  go  in  with  tlie  regu- 
lar wash.  Wash  day  is  sufficiently  hard 
without  these,  so  any  extras  are  done  on 
another  day  by  themselves.  I  consider 
naphtha  soap  a  great  help.  The  clothes 
are  soaked  over  night  in  warm  soap 
siids,  using  naphtha  soap  and  boraxlne 
or  borax  powder.  Then  a  light  rubbing 
in  the  early  morning  and  a  scalding  in 
another  hot,  sudsy  water,  rinsing  in 
j:tnerous  amounts  of  slightly  blued 
water,  which  is  changed  as  it  becomes 
(loudy.  leaves  the  clothes  In  clean, 
snowy  white  condition,  without  too 
iniKh  handling. 

1  do  not  consider  Monday  the  best  day 
for  washing,  especially  if  one  has  enter- 
tained guests  or  been  away  on  Sunday. 
Ill  such  rases  I  take  Monday  for  general 
1-i«  kiufT  up,  looking  over  the  clothes  and 
replenish  ing  the  larder,  ready  for  wash- 
in>^  on  Tuesday. 

1  usually  plan  a  simple,  hearty  dinner 
01  boiled  vegetables  and  a  pudding,  or 
something  that  can  be  cooked  without 
\\at«hing.  for  wash  day,  arranging  the 
dishes  the  night  before,  so  that  no  time 
>>  leniired  in  preparation  wash-day 
ino'jiini;. 


•Some  may  think  the  clothes  do  not  wash 
as  easily  to  leave  them  soiled  so  long, 
but  I  do  not  see  a  hit  of  difference.  I 
used  to  starch  and  iron  all  oveialls,  etc.. 
but  I  do  neither  one  now  and  they  are 
just  as  good,  especially  11*  they  are  dried 
in  the  wind. 


caef 
u*- 


Mrs.  S.  R.,  Naruna,  Va. — There  are 
tiiius  when  I  have  to  do  everything  in 
•-n..  (lay.  but  usually  I  put  my  clothes  to 
so.ik  the  evening  before;  the  same  day 
this  is  done  I  prepare,  as  near  as  possl- 
''•'.  niy  dinner  for  wash  day,  boiling 
I'l^ats  and  vegetables  and  putting  them 
Where  they  will  keep  fresh.  When  pre- 
r-nuK  breakfast  I  warm  the  water  In 
ti'e  soaking  clothes  sufficiently  to  have 
>•  just  right  to  begin  when  breakfast 
J^'  over;  then  as  I  have  no  dinner  to 
th  u  ^'ot^^es  *n  boilers  can  occupy 
I,,^"  ,1^  *°P  °'  **»e  range,  and  by  the 
nnie  I  have  them  ready  for  the  line  I 
^an  use  the  heat  fr«m  the  range  to  warm 
oyer  ne<  essary  dishes  for  dinner,  so  to 

,rj   1  '  '^^^  ^o  ^a8*»)  wash  day  Is  no 
'lav  cooking  a  full  dinner  every 

Mrs  J.  C.  W.,  H^er,  N.  Y.— I  have 
uint.  1?^  ^y  washing  differently  this 
hnJ  u  ^,^*"  ^  «^«r  did  before,  and  I 
inu  It  is  easier.  Instead  of  washing 
.rt«n  /v."*    frocks,    overalls,    socks    and 

0  ten  the  colored  shirts  with  the  other 
lothes  every  week,  I  leave  them  until 

.  ,„,;'^,,«'nough  for  a  good  sized  wash, 

V     K^!"'''"^^   (I  have  a  washer), 
"wash  them  by  themselves.       They 

a  d  hnf*^'*^*^*'^'''  ^8  the  water  is  clean 
first    u  t  *  l^""  "°t  *»*^e  *t  ^ery  hot  at 

t henf  L^  Jt  cools),  and  I  do  not  dread 
^  ,"h  th    L'^'.^'^y^   ^^^   ^»»en   I   had   to 

1  t  ,.^f  dirtiest,  heaviest  clothes  after 
wntertJ'^^y  ^*''^^-  I  »»a^e  only  hard 
soda  ol^r'^  Y*^*''  ««  "««  P»e»^ty  of  sal 
«oan  *"'    ™u ^"^*  *^  soften  »t.  and  good 

oiit  anl     ^  *'°"^^'  ^"t  *t  does  not  wear 

^ell  tn  „  T^^:    '^*>*«    °»»«ht    not    work 

n>«D  to  J^^%  '"""y-  ^^  w»th  only  two 

'««  to  wash  for  I  think  It  quite  a  help. 


K.  L.  S.,  Easton,  Md.— The  first  thing 
to  do  to  make  wash  day  easier  is  to  have 
a  good  washing  machine.  It  does  the 
work  much  quicker  and  easier  than  the 
old  way  with  the  wash  board,  and  is  not 
nearly  as  hard  on  the  clothes.  The  day 
before  washing  the  soap  should  be  cut 
up  and  enough  warm  water  pufe  over  to 
soften  it.  We  use  a  gallon  milk  ci*ock 
for  the  purpose  and  the  soap  not  used 
up  in  one  washing  can  be  kept  over  for 
the  next  week.  Thin  out  the  dissolved 
soap  and  into  this  dip  the  most  soiled 
spots  and  rub  slightly,  keeping  the  white 
and  colored  clothes  separate.  This  soap- 
ing process  softens  the  dirt  so  that  It 
comes  out  without  more  rubbing.  We 
use  naphtha  soap  and  it  does  good  work. 
The  first  thlil|:  in  the  morning  on  wash 
day  fill  a  boiler  and  have  It  heating 
while  doing  up  the  necessary  morning 
work,  then  the  wash  can  be  started  and 
completed  without  interruptions,  having 
it  on  the  line,  the  beds  made  and  dinner 
ready  by  noon.  Galvanized  iron  tubs 
should  be  used  to  wring  the  clothes  in, 
as  they  are  much  easier  to  handle  than 
the  wooden  ones. 

Mrs.  A.  L.,  Martinsburgf,  "W.  Va. — 
Wash  day  is  not  one  to  be  looked  for- 
ward to  with  much  pleasure,  but  if  the 
clothes  are  washed  in  the  following  way 
it  will  be  found  much  easier: 

Put  the  water  in  a  copper  boiler  or 
kettle,  using  one  bar  of  good  laundry 
soap  and  a  gill  of  kerosene  to  six  gal- 
lons of  water.  While  this  is  heating 
sort  your  clothes  into  two  lots,  the  finer 
and  least  soiled  ones  in  one  lot  for  the 
first  boiling.  Wring  these  out  of  cold 
water,  put  in  the  boiler  and  leave  there 
to  simmer  for  one-half  hour;  avoid  too 
much  boiling.  Take  them  out  and  wash 
them  through  the  washer  or  lightly  on 
the  board;  the  se«ond  lot  can  be  boiled 
in  the  same  water  and  washed  like  the 
first.  Rinse  In  the  usual  manner. 
Clothes  washed  In  this  way  will  alwavs 
keep  white.  We  boil  the  black  and  white 
waists  and  shirts  with  the  others  and 
it  does  not  fade  them  In  the  least;  the 
colored  dothes  are  washed  in  the  same 
water,  but,  ot  course,  not  boiled. 

Mrs.  G.  F.,  Moira,  N.  Y.  —  Living 
where  it  Is  hard  to  get  help  on  wash 
days,  having  none  of  the  modern  con- 
veniences excepting  washing  machine 
and  wringer,  and  possessing  insufficient 
strength  for  hard  physical  labor,  I  plan 
for  an  easy  time  on  Monday.  I  bake 
bread,  pies,  cakes,  etc.,  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  to  last  until  Tuesday.  I  also 
go  through  the  house  changing  the  beds 
and 'table  linen  and  collecting,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  that  is  to  be  washed  the  fol- 
lowing Monday.  I  arise  early  on  wash 
day  that  I  may  have  help  from  my  hus- 
band or  the  hired  boy  before  they  go  to 
work.  Ihey  lift  all  the  water  and  turn 
washing  machine  and  wringer.  Before 
leaving  the  house  In  the  morning  they 
place  the  water  upon  the  stove,  to  which 
I  add  a  liberal  amount  of  the  best  soap. 
When  they  return  for  breakfast  after 
finishing  the  work  at  the  barn,  the  suds 
Is  hot  and  ready  for  use.  We  place  It 
in  the  washing  machine  with  the  clothes 
and  go  to  our  breakfast  When  we  are 
again  ready  for  work  the  water  Is  chang- 
ed for  a  clean  suds,  which  has  been 
brought  to  a  boiling  heat  After  the 
clothes  are  washed,  rinsed  and  blued,  I 
dismiss  my  help  and  finish  the  work. 

As  I  have  already  made  some  preparar 
tlons  for  the  meals,  I  get  through  the 
day  quite  easily  and  at  night  feel  no 
more  fatigued  than  other  days.  I  have, 
no  doubt  hindered  the  farm  work  a 
little,  but  no  right  minded  husband  will 
regret  It  If  In  this  way  the  home  maker 
can  be  kept  well  and  able  to  furnish  a 
pleasant  dwelling  place  for  the  family. 

Mrs.  J.  L.,  Roanoke,  La. — Our  family 
does  not  dread  wash  day  like  our  moth- 
ers did.     In  the  first  place  we  have  a 


porcelain  lined  kettle  to  heat  the  water 
and  boil  the  clothes.  The  first  thing,  my 
son  fills  the  kettle  out  of  the  cistern 
and  puts  fire  under  it  Then  we  have  a 
gasoline  engine  which  pumps  water  for 
the  stock  and  runs  the  washing  machine. 
When  washed,  by  pressing  treadle  with 
the  foot,  it  turns  the  wringer,  so  the  most 
wo  have  to  handle  the  clothes  is  to  start 
th^ni  into  the  wringer  and  hang  on.  the 
line.     We  don't  rub  them  by  hand. 


you  can  rinse  and  hang  out  the  others. 
This    method   is   quick   and    easy,   no 
boiling,    no    rubbing,    thus    eliminating 
the  two  hardest  parts  of  wash  day. 


Mrs.  R.  S.  G.,  Peach  Bottom,  Pa.— To 
make  wash  day  easier  we  be^n  by  wet- 
t.'ng  the  clothes  in  cold  water  and  thor- 
oughly soaping  all  the  soiled  places. 
Then  fill  the  washing  mac  bine  with  boil- 
ing  hot  water,  put  in  some  liquid  soap 
oi-  some  good  soap  powder,  then  the 
clothes,  in  order  as  you  have  them  sort- 
ed; start  your  engine,  put  on  the  belt 
and  leave  them  <o  work  for  ten  minutes. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  the  most  stub- 
born spots  are  out  and  wq  wring  the 
clothes  from  the  washer  into  rinse 
wat^r.  Rinse  thoroughly  and  hang,  on 
the  line.     While  one   batch   is  washing 


Mrs.  H.  B.  E.,  Coutoocook,  N.  H. — To 
make  washing  easier  I  use  paraffine, 
whi(  h  Is  said  to  be  the  greatest  cleanser 
known.  I  put  the  clothes  to  soak  the 
night  before,  using  warm  water  and 
some  soap.  In  the  morning  I  put  water 
on  to  heat,  in  wash  boiler,  which  must 
be  very  hot  before  paraffine  preparation 
Is  added.  Take  In  proportion  one  bar 
of  any  good  soap  to  one-third  or  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  cake  of  paraffine.  Shave 
both  fine  into  two  or  three  quarts  of 
boiling  water,  then  fetir  until  well  dis- 
solved and  foamy.  Add  this  to  the  hot 
water  in  boiler  and  then  put  in  tne 
clothes.  Boil  one-half  hour,  punching 
and  stirring  often  to  help  loosen  tne 
dirt.  It  is  very  necessary  that  all  water 
should  be  hot  until  the  paraffine  is  rin&ed 
out,  so  have  (he  first  rinse  water  rather 
hot;  then  rin.se  in  cold  water  until  clear. 
If  two  boilerfuls  are  to  be  boiled,  use 


On  every  outing — 

KODAK 

Let  picture  taking  add  to  the  delights  of  country  life.  Every 
day  in  the  open,  every  picnic  party  is  made  merrier  if  you 
Kodak— and  afterwards  comes  the  pleasure  in  the  pictures 
themselves,  and  picture  taking  is  less  expensive  than  you  think. 

Illustrated  catalogue  of  Kodaks  and  Brownies, 
free  at  your  dealer's,  or  by  mail. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  470  State  St..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


One  Way  to  Make  Washday  Easier 

K^  *^*  '"*"  "'  ****  hoii8«  to  rto  thp  wanhlnjc.  Jimt  for  one*,  and  viitii  th* 
rubboarcl.  If  that's  what  yoii  iin*.  or  the  rnmh^nioiii*  olil  woo<l«'n  waKhpr  If 
roil  have  oin».  One  wanh  with  niuu  implementa  will  l>e  enouRh  to  in<liic* 
him  tOK^tyoii  an  •  EAH^"  Vacuum  Waaber  and  malce  washday  r»^\^r 
forpver  after. 

If  he  has  a  Kaaollne  engine  which  could  Junt  as  well  do  the  waahinii  as  not 
ask  him  to  Ret  you  an  "  EASY  •  Model  K  belt  power  washer.  It  washeii  and 
wrlnicn  the  rloJhe«  and  freezes  the  l<-e  cream. 

If  KHSoIine  or  electric  power  Is  not  available  the  Model  B  hand  iH.wer 
wanner  will  do  for  you  what  our  haod  power  washer  dirt  for  Mr.  Diitclier 
whose  letter  reads  as  fullov\K: 

We  hare  had  the  wathinc  machine  ten  years,  and  it  hat  been  utedrontiniioudr. 
week  in  and  week  out.  lince  then.  It  is  the  mo«t  useful  article  in  the  boufe  It 
has  tared  easily  S5M  in  that  time,  for  without  it  mr  wile  could  not  bare  done  her 
own  washtngt." 

rtnn't^n.^*™*  •nybody'a  word  for  It.    Try  It  30  days  at  our  expense,     if  w 

Sc7o*?;;^^:;ra^''n•;";;7ivrr^1.e^^^^^     ^^^'  ^"^^^  — "-•^  -> 

DODGE  A  ZUILL,  5088  E.  Water  St..  Syracu.e,  N.  Y. 


^.--F^jr 
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two-thirds  of  emulsion  in  first  boiler  and 
th(  rest  in  the  last  l)oiler.  Use  accord- 
ing to  size  of  washing,  the  amount  of 
soap  you  would  usually  use.  and  pxraf- 
flne  accordingly. 

I  use  the  hot  suds  after  the  first  suds- 
inr  out.  for  the  colored  clothes.  Soak  a 
few  minutes  and  they  will  wash  easily. 

If  busy  housewives  would  try  this  I 
am  sure  they  would  find  a  saving  of 
time,  strength  and  clothes. 

Mrs.   F.   E.   K.,   Black  Hall,   Conn.— 
Until    I    learned    to    use    the    following 
washing  fluid  it  was  a  doul)tful  economy 
to  try  to  do  my  own   washing.     Now  I 
do  it  all  without  the  accompaniment  of 
aching  muscles.     To  make  the  washing 
fluid  use  1  can  potash,  1  ounce  salts  of 
tartar,    1    ounce    powdered    ammonia,    1 
ounce  borax;  dissolve  all  together  in  an 
cirthen  dish  in  a  pint  of  warm  water; 
pour  over  this  4  quarts  of  boiling  water 
and  stir  for  five  or  ten  minutes.     ITse 
half  a  cupful  in  a  boiler  of  clothes,  in 
told  water;  let  come  to  a  boil,  drain  and 
rinse  in  clear  water,  blue  and  dry.    Only 
the   worst   soiled   places   will   need   rub- 
bin?:,     r  use  a   vacuum   washer.     Keep 
fluid  in  a  corked  jug. 

'{Many  good  sugncstions  were  offered 
'  in  the  contributions  to  this  Exchange, 
hut  on  thr  diffrrrncc  in  value  of  sugges- 
tions alone  it  ivas  impossible  to  select  a 
first  prize;  accordingly  the  Editor  was 
obliged  to  take  into  consideration  the 
general  excellence  of  the  manuscripts 
%8ul)mitted  in  making  the  award.  This 
is  ahcays  done  in  cases  of  ties. — Editor.) 


on  marketing  the  honey  crop  and  laws 
that  concern  the  bee-keeper.  Any  farm- 
er who  keeps  bees,  or  who  has  ever 
thought  of  keeping  l)ees  can  profit  by 
reading  this  little  volume. 

Four  new  volumes  in  the  Rural  Text- 
Book  Series  (The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York),  have  recently  reached  the 
Editor's  desk.  While  the  volumes  of 
this  series,  edited  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Bailey,! 
are  primarily  intended  for  class  room 
work,  they  are  also  excellent  reference 
books  and  form  splendid  additions  to  the 
library  of  farmers  interested  in  the  sub- 
jects treated  on.  The  four  new  volumes 
in   hand  are: 

TlIK  riiiNcin.KS  OF  Pl-ANT  OrLTruK.  bv 
the  latp  K.  S.  (Joff.  This  Is  the  ol^hth  edi- 
tion of  this  work,  revised  by  J.  (J.  Moore  and 
I,.    U.    .lones   of  the    I'nlverslty    of    Wisconsin. 

This  well  known  volume,  which  treats 
of  the  foundation  elements  of  good  farm- 
ing and  gardening,  will  be  welcomed  in 
the  revised  form. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 


run  HuicKiKs  OK  LivK  STOCK.  »)y  Oatl  W . 
cay.  rrofessor  of  Animal  Industry,  Uni- 
versity of  rennsylvanla. 

A  fine  manual,  descriptive  of  the  vari- 
ous breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and 
goats  and  swine.  An  authoritative 
reference  book  for  any  farmer  interested 
in  live  stock. 


The  Small  Grains,  by  Mark  Alfred  Carle- 
ton,  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

A  valuable  book  on  the  methods  of  cul- 
tivation and  handling  of  such  grains  as 
wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley  and  the  minor 
cereals. 


Selling  Incubator  Eggs 
The  U.  S.  Bepartment  of  Agriculture 
cautions    incubator   owners   against   the 
disastrous  practice  of  shipping  to  mar- 
ket,   along    with    perfectly    good    e^gs, 
those    eggs    which    were    removed    from 
the   incubator   on   the    first    test.      Very 
little  of  this  is  now  done  in   the   East, 
and  the  practice  affects  no  one  so  much 
as   it    does   the    shipper;    the    wholesale 
buyer  very  quickly  determines  the  pres- 
ence of  these  eggs,  no  matter  how  few 
there  may  be  in  a  case,  and  sets  a  price 
much    lower    than    the    balance   of    the 
crate  should  bring. 


The  Editor's  Book  Review 

Below  are  coiiunent*  on  m>me  of  ttie  more  recent 
books  which  Imve  lorae  to  the  editor's  desk  from  their 
publtshera.  The  modem  farmer  is  a  reading  farmer 
of  coiirw,  and  like  other  businenn  men  we  believe  our 
(armem  are  bnildluK  upllbrarleshy  the  occa«loiial  pur- 
chase of  books  on  farm  auhJecUi  In  which  they  are 
luterested:  in  no  other  wav  can  a  farmt-r  Improve  so 
rapidly  or  suhHtantiiiUy  In  his  chosen  calling  as  by 
reailhiK  tlie  tn-st  in  farm  papers  and  »KM»ks  an(l  pre- 
aervln«  for  reference  the  written  accounts  of  the 
ex iierlences  of  others. 

For  our  readers  ct)nvenlence.  we  will  l)e  pleased  to 
furnish  at  the  publishers  prices  any  of  the  iKjoks 
reviewed  below,  or  any  other  ohtainahle  lK>oks  on 
fanning.  Furiher.  we  will  lie  glad  to  tjive  minKeBtlons 
rrnnnllnn  books  on  any  given  farm  subject  on  receipt 
of  lequest  with  stamp  for  reply.— The  Iwlitor. 


rKiNciPLKs  OF  FLouicir-TiTRE.  by  Edward 
A  White,  Professor  of  Floriculture  In  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Cornell   University.      ($1.75. ) 

In  this  book  are  considered  the  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  the  successful  cul- 
ture of  ornamental  plants,  the  business 
principles  in  marketing  flowers  and  the 
factors  which  underlie  successful  cul- 
ture of  standard  florists'  crops. 

Faum  Shoi"  Work,  by  George  M.  Brace  and 
1>  I).  Mayne  (American  Book  Company.  New 
York).      ('$1.00.) 

Here  is  a  book  which  many  of  our 
farm  fathers  would  do  well  to  put  in  the 
hands  of  their  sons,  and  having  done 
this,  to  read  the  book  themselves  and 
profit  thereby.  In  it  are  set  forth  a 
series  of  projects  in  wood-working, 
blacksmithing.  cement  and  concrete 
work  and  harness  mending,  which  pro- 
vide not  only  valuable  training  in  the 
practical  arts,  but  will  result  in  the  mak- 
ing of  many  things  that  are  of  great 
use  on  the  farm.  The  little  volume  con- 
tains 291  pages  of  interesting  and  in- 
structive text  and  diagrams. 


Cut  in  sizes  34 
This  waist  slips 


Two  new  volumes  in  Llppincott's  well 
known  Farm  Manual  Series  (J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company.  Philadelphia)  have 
recently  been  received  by  the  Editor. 
These  two  books,  which  seem  to  be  fully 
up  to  the  high  standard  set  by  this 
series  heretofore,  are: 

PitoiM'CTivK   Fahm    Chops,  by   K.   <?.    Mont- 

fonierv.    I'rofess.ir  of   Farm  Crops  at   Cornell 
niviMslty,      (ifil.7.'.  net.  I 

While  this  book  Is  primarily  intended 
for  the   use  of  students   in  agricultural 
short  courses,  secondary  schools,  and  in 
the  lower  grades  of  the  agricultural  col- 
leges, it  is  also  of  such  a  practical  nature 
as  to  l)c  of  value  as  a  handy  volume  for 
farmers  desiring  a  reference  book  cov- 
ering all  of  the  cultivated  crops;    in  it 
the  author  has  endeavored,  with  appar- 
ent success,  to  develop  the  fundamental 
principles  of  crop  production  as  demon- 
strated by    practical    experience.      It    is 
copiously  illustrated,  thoroughly  indexed 
and  is  well   worth  the  reading  and  fre- 
quent reference  of  any  farmer. 


llAPPV  Hollow  Farm,  by  Wm.  R.  Llghton. 
(Oeo.  11.  Dornan  Co..  New  York.     $l.-'5  net.) 

This  is  just  a  story,  but  a  mighty  in- 
teresting story  to  farmers;  it  is  the  tale 
of  how  a  city  family  established  itself 
on  a  run-down  farm  in  the  Ozark  Moun- 
tains of  Arkansas,  and  with  much  labor 
and  at  a  moderate  expense  worked  out 
ot  that  farm  freedom,  happiness,  health 
and  flnally  prosperity.  Into  the  story  is 
woven  much  of  good  method  in  farming, 
perseverance  and  determination,  and 
there  is  much  in  this  little  tale  which 
will  not  only  interest,  but  help  many 
farmers. 


T7tO Ladles'  shirtwaist 

to  42  Inches  bust  measure. 

on  over  the  head.  ^    „    <^ 

7«n« (;irls'   dress.     Cut   in  sizes  0.  8,  10 

and  12  vears.-  Linen,  gingham  or  serge  ean 
be  used  for  this  dress.  The  skirt  has  lour 
gores.  . 

7«97. — Ladles*  dressing  sacque  and  cap. 
Cut  in  sizes  :U  to  42  Inches  bust  measure. 
This  sacque  Is  cut  In  one  piece. 

7731 Bovs"   suit.     Cut    In  sizes  2  and  4 

years  The  'suit  has  a  plain  blouse  and  the 
trousers  may  be  separate  or  attached  to  the 
waist.  .        .         „  ^     ^^ 

7717 Olrls*  dress.     Cut   in  sizes  6  to  12 

vears.  The  dress  has  a  two-piece  skirt  and 
long  or  short  sleeves. 


7741 Ladles'    dress.      Cut    In   sizes   30  to 

44  Inches  bust  measure.  The  dress  has  a 
four-gored  skirt  and  long  or  short  sleeves. 

772H Ladles'   skirt.        Cut   In  sizes  '24  to 

32  inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt  Is  cut 
in  three  gores.  ^       .       ,    . 

7723 Ladies'   working  set.      Cut   In   sizes 

36.  40  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  Tlu^ 
set  consists  of  a  blouse,  cap  and  three-gored 
skirt 

7745 Ladles'    skirt.     Cut   In   sizes  24   to 

.S2  inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt  has  three 
gores  and  a  slightly   raised  waist   line. 

771«. — Ladles'  apron.  Cut  In  sizes  36.  4a 
and  44  inches  bust  measure.  The  apron 
closes  at  the  left  side  of  the  front  and  covers 
the  entire  dress. 


Pry  oH  1«t 
MvarUtHt 

fryettlndoover 
to  Mpty  quielily 


Mabketino  and  F.\rm  Crf.i>its  ;  a  collec- 
tion of  papers  read  at  the  third  annual  ses- 
sion of  The  National  Conferejuce  on  Market- 
ing and  I'arm  Credits  In  joint  program  wUli 
The  National  C»»uncll  of  Farmers'  Co-»>pera- 
tlve  Asst.ciatlons  :  published  by  the  Confer- 
ence (Clias.  W.  llolman.  Secretary.  Madison. 
Wis.):  .'>44  pages,  paper.  ($1.00.  postage  15 
cents    extra.) 

This  book,  containing  a  most  interest- 
ing collection  of  papers,  is  printed  as  the 
result  of  public  contributions  and  the 
proceeds  of  Its  sale  are  to  go  to  a  trust 
fund  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  Conference.  It  Is  full 
of  Interesting  facts  about  the  two  great 
business  problems  that  farmers  must 
solve  for  themselves  and  that  every*  per- 
son on  a  farm,  or  interested  in  farming, 
should  know. 


■miflgy'i  3 
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I'noin  i-TivK  Bkk-Kkkpino.  by  Frank  C.  Fel- 
lett.  State  Apiarist   of   Iowa.      ($l.r»o  net.) 

This  is  a  very  readable  book,  beauti- 
fully Illustrated  and  sets  forth  the  busi- 
ness of  bee-keeping  as  a  fascinating  pur- 
suit which  may  be  rendered  very  profit- 
able. Freii  making  a  start  with  bees. 
the  Chapters  lead  up  through  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  apiary,  the  care.  feed- 


Mr  nrvcmr  w* 


Concrete  ox  the  Farm  and  in  the  Shop, 
bv  11.  Colin  Campbell  (The  Norman  W.  Hen- 
ley Fiibllshlng  Co..  New  York)  ;  128  pages, 
flexible   cloth.      (75   cents.) 

This  Is  an  Interesting  little  volume  on 
a  subject,  concerning  which  farmers  are 
seeking,  and  should  have,  more  Informa- 
tion; it  is  very  simply  written,  and  is 
not  only  very  instructive,  but  highly 
Interesting  as  well.  Fifty-one  Illustra- 
tions help  to  make  clear  the  instructions 


Ing  and  increase  of  bees,  production  of  i  given  for  building  from  concrete  a  host 
hon  V,  devices  and  implements  used  in  of  useful  things  on  the  farm  for  which 
Dee-keeping,  and  ends  up  with  chapters!  this  material  Is  well  adapted. 


todirec- 
t  ion  8 
with  Bab- 
bitt's Pure 
Lye.  It  is 
good  for  every 
thing  that  any  high-grade 
laundry  soap  will  do. 
Be  sure  to  use  Babbitt'a  Pure 
Lye  to  get  best  results. 
T\\e  new  can  in  epualljr  handy  aa 
aaiftcT  when  asms  a  little  lye 
around  thesink,  in  cleaning  milk 
rnna,  etc..  or  when  it  is  desired 
to  pour  out  the  entire  contenta 
as  in  making  aoap. 

■akMtfa  Pif  Ly«  la  NlglMal  la  ti«wt> 
but  HOT  In  Prioa  -  10  «*nta  tvmrrit—ra 

Send  for  booklet  lust  oat  on  I-ye. 
"  H  nw  to  Um  It,  How  to  Choo«i'  It 

B.  T.  BABBITT 

New  York  City 


A  Domestic  Science 
Expert  Says: 

'The  amount  of  fat  throvm  away  in  the  homes 
which  could  be  made  into  soap  is  appalling. " 
You  can  reduce  the  cost  of  living  by  saving 
all  fat  and  grease. 

Soap  making  is  simple  and  easy.  Ititakes  but  little  time 
and  your  home-made  soap  is  as  good  as  the  best,  and 
better  than  many  kinds  sold  in  the  stores. 
Save  your  waste  greases  and  get  some 

PURE 
LYE 

In  the  new  ean  with  the  Sifting  Fry-off-  Top 

Your  home-made  soap^ 
uill  not  hurt  the 
hands  or  clothes 
when  made 
according 
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1  Farmer 

Live  Stock  ana  Dairy  Section 


A  "Gold  Medal"  Milk  Plant 


In  the  rolling,  heavy  clay  lands  of 
Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  is  a  large 
farm  upon  which  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
ilairy  world  have  been  focused  during 
the  last  few  months.  For  the  oflScial 
bacteria  count  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position established  for  "Glen  Gable"  a 
new  world's  record  in  the  production  of 
pure  milk. 

In  the  spring  of  1906,  Lowell  Gable  re- 
turned from  the  agricultural  course  at 
Cornell  University  with  his  "sheepskin" 
and  an  eager  desire  to  try  his  hajid  at 
practical  farming.  Fortunately  for 
Lowell,  his  father,  William  F.  Gable,  a 
prominent  business  man  of  Altoona,  was 
disposed  to  gratify  his  wish.  So  young 
Gable  soon  found  himself  manager  of  a 
1200-acre  tract  of  sopicwhat  broken  land. 
The  present  farm  includes  what  were 
formerly  seven  distinct  farms.  About 
750  acres  are  now  under  cultivation. 
"Glen  Gable"  is  not  a  "gentleman's 
estate,"  but  a  practical  money-making 
farm  managed  for  profit  by  a  keen  busi- 
ness farmer. 

The  main  crops  are  corn,  oats,  wheat 
and  clover,  forming. the  rotation  so  com- 
mon in  dairy  regions.  About  30  acres 
of  alfalfa  are  grown  for  summer  feeding 
to  the  cows.  After  considerable  experi- 
menting Mr.  Gable  has  found  alfalfa  the 
most  desirable  soiling  crop.  The  100 
acres  of  corn  are  ample  to  fill  the  seven 
I'ig  silos,  besides  furnishing  plenty  of 
plain  for  about  100  Chester  White  hogs. 

Three  of  the  silos,  each  14x32  feet, 
are  located  at  the  main  buildings.  Two 
are  used  for  winter  and  one  for  summer 
feeding.  Mr.  Gable  regards  silage  as  so 
essential  to  the  dairy  ration  that  it  is 
»^cd  practically  the  year  round.  The 
Nvriter  visited  the  silos  on  December 
30th  after  several  weeks  of  severe  winter 
weather.  There  was  not  a  particle  of 
uozen  silage  anywhere.  Plunging  the 
h^nd  into  the  silage  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  walls,  warm,  "steaming"  silage 
^vas  obtained,  sweet  and  wholesome.  It 
joiild  not  be  otherwise,  for  Mr.  Gable 
iiad  taken  care  to  have  a  good  man  pack 
'h^'  silage  at  filling  tim'^,  and  the  hollow 
"If  silos  had  perfectly  preserved  the  en- 
"'•e  succulent  mass  of  feed  within  their 
airtight  walls.  The  silos  settle  nearly 
'  '^^'  »"er  filling,  but  the  hip  or  "Mlchi- 
«r^  '^f»  a"ow  them  to  be  so  weil 
""«^d  that  the  settled  silage  comes  al- 
most to  the  top  of  the  walls. 
^  1  he  four  remaining  silos  (also  of  hol- 
^'  tile)  have  been  erected  at  other 
points  upon  the  farm  for  convenient  dis- 
tribution of  feed. 

After    months    of    careful    planning. 

a'^tive  work  was  begun  in  July.  1914,  on 

ne  « onstruction  of  the  present  superb, 

b.mr"'     ^^'^^^a'-y     buildings.       Hollow 
^"»<hng  tile.  8  and  10-inch  sizes,  were 

IreT^/u'  *»>«  walls.  These  were  cov- 
u  With  cement  stucco,  giving  a  finish 
simple  beauty  which  adds  much  to  the 
appearance  of  the  buildings.  It  was  fig- 
ja  that  such  bams  require  no  palnt- 
ext  e»mlnating  one  of  the  chief 

farm  r?,***  ^^^  maintenance  of  ordinary 
In  th.  ♦.,  *°^'  ""^^^^  ^^^  dead-airspaces 
condl!  ^  °^^®  "**  ^*"«  Bplendld  non- 
barn.  *^'  **®*^'  '*''*  *^*«  '«»«>°  t»»« 
are  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in 


summer.  The  walls  are  plastered  on  the 
Inside  with  cement,  making  a  surface 
that  is  smooth,  sanitary  and  easily 
whitewashed. 

A  modern  ventilating  system  furnishes 
the  cows  and  horses  with  an  abundance 
of  pure,  fresh  air  without  creating 
drafts  through  the  buildings.  It  Is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  produce  pure  milk 
in  a  vitiated  atmosphere. 

The  main  barn  accommodates  four 
rows  of  cattle,  56  head  In  all.  A  dry 
clay  floor  Is  provided  under  the  bodies 
of  the  cows,  thus  avoiding  objectionable 
contact  with  the  cement.  The  trenches 
drain  into  a  cistern,  which  conserves 
every  bit  of  the  liquid  manure  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  land.     Since  this  barn   is 


Preparedness  in  the  Dairy 


By  ELLSWORTH  BROWN 


"Preparedness"  is  the  word  that  we 
sec  most  often  in  print  nowadays,  and 
this  word  is  causing  a  good  deal  of  com- 
ment and  worry  among  us  farmers — not 
only  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in 
the  papers,  but  also  from  the  standpoint 
of  our  daily  business.  Let  us  turn  our 
attention  to  preparing  to  feed  the  dairy 
cows  through  the  coming  fall  and  winter. 

Fall  pasture  conditions  are  very  apt 
to  be  disappointing;  therefore,  to  rely 
wholly  on  pastures  for  fall  sustenance 
of  the  gentle  kine  may  be  not  only  cruel 
but  unprofitable.  The  thoughtful  dairy- 
man will  make  preparation  in  the  spring 
to  supplement  the.  fall  pastures.  The 
common  practice  among  farmers  Is  to 


A  Croup  of  BmiUingt  at  "Cten  CabU" 


built  to  conform  to  the  requirements  for 
producing  certified  milk,  no  provision 
has  been  made  for  storing  hay  or  other 
feed  in  this  model  dairy  barn.  The  oth- 
er buildings  are,  however,  provided  with 
capacious  hay  lofts. 

The  milk  room,  of  the  same  construc- 
tion, i«  finished  with  cement.  This  Is 
the  very  heart  of  the  dairy,  for  here  are 
to  be  found  the  separator,  pasteurizer, 
and  aerator — all  the  machinery  neces- 
sary to  prepare  the  milk  for  market:  A 
gasoline  engine  operates  a  small  dynamo 
which  is  connected  with  a  56-cell  storage 
battery  able  to  deliver  a  current  of  110 
volts.  The  buildings  are  lighted  through- 
out with  electricity.  A  shower  bath  for 
the  men  Is  another  of  the  details  that 
enabled  "Glen  Gable"  to  produce  "the 
world's   purest  milk." 

In  one  of  the  nearby  buildings  are 
comfortable  box  stalls,  10x12  feet,  for 
the  use  of  the  cows  With  young  calves, 
or  when  undergoing  test  for  the  ad- 
vanced registry.  Automatic  devices  en- 
able "Boesy"  to  help  herself  to  a  drink 
at  pleasure. 

That  Mr.  Gable's  plant  Is  built  and 
kept  in  highly  sanitary  form  Is  proved 
by  the  remarkable  showing  made  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  In  competi- 
tion with  2500  samples  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  milk  from  "Glen  Gable"  was 
awarded  the  Gold  Msdal  for  "market 
milk."    No  attempt  was  made  to  enter 


purchase  grain  or  ready-mixed  feeds  for 
fall  feeding,  especially  in  yearsf  when 
the  pastures  become  dry  and  cease  to 
grow.  The  result  of  this  practice  is  to 
turn  into  the  hands  of  the  feed  dealer 
almost  the  full  amount  of  revenue  re- 
ceived from  the  products  of  the  dairy. 
If  no  grain  or  other  supplementary  feeds 
are  given  to  the  cows  in  the  fall,  the  re- 
tucn  from  the  dairy  will  not  buy  many 
gallons  of  gasoline.  Perhaps  a  few 
hours  spent  in  hard  study  over  this 
matter  will  be  the  means  of  savii^  us  a 


stalkd  grow  large.  If  there  should  be 
any  fodder  left  after  the  fall  feeding  is 
over  It  will  make  excellent  winter  feed. 
Bovines  seldom  refuse  to  eat  the  butta 
of  sweet  corn.  There  Is  another  forage 
crop  that  is  gaining  In  favor  rapidly  and 
I  have  found  it  equal  to  the  reputation 
it  sustains.  Concerning  its  good  quali- 
ties, "the  half  was  never  told."  I  refer 
to  soy  beans.  I  find  the  best  way  to 
raise  them  is  to  plant  them  thickly  in 
rows  and  cultivate  them. 

Those  who  make  a  practice  of  provid- 
ing ensilage  for   fall   feeding  find   It   a 
cheap  way   of  keeping   up   the  flow   of 
milk.     The  winter  silo  is  an  almost  in- 
dispensable adjunct  to  the  dairy  farm. 
As  far  as  is  known,  soy  beans  and  corn 
make  one  of  the  best  combinations  for 
the  silo.     It  is  possible  to  put  soys  and 
ccrn  into  the  silo  In  a  proportion  that 
will  make  a  balanced  ration,  having  the 
protein  and  carbohydrates  in  the  proper 
ratio.     The  corn  may  be  planted  about 
10  or  12  Inches  apart  in  the  row  and  the 
beans  every  3  inches.     A  separate  piece 
of   ground    should    be    planted    to   soys 
on!y  and  when  filling  the  silo  one  team 
should  spend  the  time  hauling  beans  ex- 
clusively.   About  every  fifth  load  should 
be  beans.     In  managing  this  way  it  has 
been  found  that  the  silage  will  consist 
of  nearly  a  balanced  ration. 

The  9oy  beans  should  be  inoculated. 
I  find  the  commercial  bacteria  satisfac- 
tory and  the  inoculating  material  sent 
out  by  the  Federal  Government  is  also 
reliable.  Medium  Green  and  the  Wilson 
soys  are  among  the  beet. 

We  should  plan  to  have  enough  mid 
a  little  to  spare  for  next  winter's  feed- 
ing. There  is  nothing  mare  dishearten- 
ing than  to  become  aware  that  we  will 
be  short  of  rough  feed,  and  none  to  be 
purchased  except  at  a  large  price.  Too 
often  we  find  farmers  who  realize  In 
February  or  March  that  they  will  run 
out  of  rough  feed  and  say  they  cannot 
afford  to  buy  hay  at  the  ruling  prices. 
And  often  it  is  the  cows  who  are  made 
to  suffer  the  most  on  account  of  lack 
of  feed.  It  is  the  cows  that  are  most 
in  need  of  plenty  of  nutritious  feeds,  as 
they  are  expected  to  give  milk  in  addi- 
tion to  their  bodily  maintenance.  How 
often  we  have  seen  horses  come  through 
the  winter  In  good  shape  and  the  same 


good  many  dollars 
I    have    received    good    results   when  ;  man's  cows  grow  so  weak  that  thejTcrn 

bardly  walk,  just  for  lack  of  a  sufficient 
amount  of  nourishment. 

Let  us  prepare  to  give  our  bovines  a 
"square  deal"  and  provide  a  plenty  for 


oats  were  sown  rather  late  and  cut  daily 
and  fed  to  cows.  Of  course,  they  should 
be  cut  before  ripening.  One  or  two  acres 
planted  with  sweet  com  and  worked  well 


and  kept  free  from  weeds  will  furnish  ,  the  coming   winter's   feeding.     A   lltUe 


an  immense  amount  of  feed.  Ground 
intended  for  sweet  corn  should  be  filled 
with  an  abundance  of  plant  food.  A 
variety  of  corn  should  be  selected  whose 


extra   hard    work    to   that    end    In    the 
spring  will  save  a  lot  of  worry  later  on. 
Preparation  is  the  key  to  success. 
Pennsylvonia. 


the  class  of  "certified  milk."  Neverthe- 
less,  the  "Glen  Gable"  sample  was 
awarded  Sweepstakes  over  all  classes. 
Including  both  "pasteurized"  and  "certi- 
fied" milk.  The  official  bacterial  count 
of  100  per  cubic  centimeter  establishes 
a  new  world's  record  for  pure  milk. 

The   barns   at   'Glen   Gable"   are   the 
home  of  a  splendid  herd  of  registered 


bred  along  commercial  lines.  The  Guern- 
seys are  rich  In  the  blood  of  Ledyard 
Bay  and  Mayrose.  A  number  of  cows 
are  already  in  the  advanced  registry. 
Glen  Gable  Jane  has  an  authenticated 
record  of  530  pounds  of  butter,  while 
Hazel's  Clementine  produced  600  pounds 
in  a  single  year.  Nearly  all  the  cows 
have  been  bred  upon  the  farm.    A  ready 


Goernseys  and  trotUng  horses  which  are  market  Is  found  for  the  bull  calTM. 
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Tom— You're  not  turning  as  fast  as  Dad  does,  Mary. 

Mary— Ho  Tom,  but  well  get  all  the  cream  any  way 

with  this  lovely  new  machine.    Dad  Says 


U 


ff 


It  Skims  Clean  at  Any  Speed 

That's  what  this  marvelous  new  invention  actually  does. 

A  fixed-feed  separator  may  skim  clean  if  in  perfect  order 
and  turned  at  just  the  right  speed.  But  every  member 
of  the  family  turns  the  crank  at  a  different  rate;  no  one 
can  maintain  an  even  speed  all  the  time — it  isn't  human 
nature.  Every  o|d  type  separator  has  an  unchanging 
inflow  of  milk.  That's  why  it  loses  cream  when  not 
turned  at  exactly  the  right  speed. 

THE    NEV/ 

SHARPIES 

SUCTION-FEED 

Separator  gets  all  the  cream  because  it  automatically  regu- 
lates the  inflow  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  separating  force 
— always  just  right  for  perfect  skimming. 

The  Suction-feed  Separator  delivers  smooth  cream  of 
even  thickness  that  chums  out  more  butter  of  choicest 

3uality.     If  you  sell  cream  you  can  guarantee  uniform 
density. 

You  can  increase  the  capacity  of  the  Suction-feed  by 
simply  turning  faster,  and  get  through  quicker  if  in  a  hurry. 
The  new  Sharpies  is  the  only  Separator  that  can  be  hasten- 
ed. You  can  easily  pour  milk  from  a  forty-quart  can  into 
the  low  supply  can.  It's  the  largest  found  on  any  separator 
—and  it's  only  knee-high. 

The  women  folks  prefer  the  Sharpies  because  the  simple 
tubular  bowl  is  so  easily  cleaned.  Has  only  three  pieces 
—no  disks  to  wash  or  to  get  mixed  "up.  The  tubular  shape 
gives  double  skimming  force. 

The  new  Sharpies  is  ruggedly  built  for  hard  service.  It 
is  neat,  compact,  runs  easily  and  oils  itselft 

This  wonderful  machine  will  earn  you  a  new  dairy 
profit— without  added  expense.  Our  new  free  book, 
**  Velvet"  for  Dairymen,  fully*  describes  the  Suction- feed. 
Your  copy  is  ready.  Send  for  it  today.  Address  Dept.  40, 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

Also  Sharpies  Milkers  aiid  Gasoline  Engines 

West  Chester        -        -        .       Pennsylvania 

Cblcago  S«a  Franclaco 


Portland 


Toronto 


Some  22  men  are  employed  the  year 
round  by  Mr.  Gable.     Most  of  them  ar 
married    men    who   live   In   comfortable* 
cottages  on   the  farm. 

The  handsome,  well-appoinetd  office  is 
worthy  of  a  business  farmer,  A  sur- 
veyor's map  is  kept  at  hand  foi-  instant 
reference.  This  makes  it  possible  to 
intelligently  supervise  work  at  any  part 
of  the  farm.  An  adding  machine  great- 
ly facilitates  the  handling  of  accounts. 

Lowell  Gable  has  applied  the  same 
sound  principles  to  the  business  of  farm- 
ing that  his  father  employs  in  his  large 
mercantile  enterprise.  He  has  succeed- 
ed in  combining  seven  ordinary  farms 
into  a  single  unit  and  is  operating  them 
at  a  profit.  There  is  many  a  lesson  in 
farm  management  at  "Glen  Gable"  of  in- 
estimable value  to  the  practical  faimer. 


Lameness  in  Horses 

.1.  Jl.    RKEI).    v.    S. 
(Continued  from  April   I5th  Issue.) 

The  examiner  having  become  satisfied 
which  leg  the  horse  is  lame  In,  must 
now  endeavor  to  find  the  seat  of  Its 
cause.  In  all  cases  where  doubt  exists 
as  to  the  seat  of  lameness  it  is  good 
practice  to  remove  the  shoe  and  examine 
the  foot  carefully;  and  if  he  fails  to  find 
anything  wrong  there  he  must  endeavor 
to  find  out  where  it  is,  by  careful  manual 
examination,  assisted  by  the  peculiarity 
of  action,  which  will  be  discussed  in 
future    articles    as    the    various    lame- 


throwing  as  little  weight  as  possible  oa 
the  lame  limb. 

Weakness  of  the  llml>8,  either  congeni. 
tal  or  acquired,  may  cause  lamene.ss, 
and  inability  to  perform  the  functions 
of  progression  properly.  For  example 
want  of  development  of  muscular  filire 
in  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  forearm, 
sometimes  seen  In  foals,  causes  the  ani 
mal  to  stand  and  walk  upon  the  front 
part  of  the  fetlock  joint,  the  heel  of  the 
foot  and  the  fetlock  pad  being  broll^ht 
into  close  contait.  due  to  the  flexor  nms 
cles  being  well  developed  and  having  lit 
tie  antagonistic  po\\er  opposed  to  them; 
the  fetlock  joint  is  flexed  and  the  power 
of  progression  greatly  Interfered  with. 
Again,  a  horse  may  be  lame  by  excess  of 
tonicity  In  the  muscles  of  a  limb,  a<(  om 
panied  by  great  pain,  as  in  muscular 
cramp,  which  renders  him  very  lame 
for  a  time.  •     • 

For  the  detection  of  the  lame  liin!), 
the  following  general  rules  should  be 
observed:  When  the  foot  of  the  lame 
limb  touches  the  ground  during  pro 
gression,  the  patient  suddenly  elevates 
that  side  of  the  body  and  drops  the 
other.  If  the  lameness  be  in  the  fore- 
limb,  the  head,  as  well  as  the  fore  part 
of  the  body,  is  raised  from  the  lame. 
and  dropped  upon  the  sound  foot.  This 
is  called  "nodding,"  hence  the  animal 
nods  when  the  foot  of  the  sound  lim 
touches  the  ground.  If  the  lameness  be 
in  a  hind  limb,  the  quarter  of  the  lame 
side  will  be  elevated,  and  that  o:  the 
sound  side  thrown  forward  and  down- 
ward  with  a  jerking  motion,   the  head 


nesses  are  observed. 

Lameness  is  not  Itself  a  disease,  but  a  *  being  held  moderately  steady,  unless  the 
symptom   of   disease.      It   Is   an   expres-    pain  be  excessive.  In  which  case  It  may 


sion  of  pain  or  Inability,  the  result  of 
disease,  accident  or  malformation  in  the 
limb  or  limbs  In  which  it  is  manifested. 
It  may,  however,  arise  from  disease  from 
the  limbs,  as  from  Injury  to  or  disease  of 
the  spinal  cord,  disease  of -the  brain, 
nerves  or  arteries,  and  occasionally 
from  disease  of  the  liver.  It  may  exist 
for  a  time  Independent  of  disease — a 
mere  expression  of  pain  without  actual 
disease,  as  from  a  stone  caught  in  the 
foot,  an  ilf  fitting  shoe,  a  shoe  the  nails 
of  which  are  too  tightly  clinched,  etc., 
but  If  these  causes  of  pain  and  lameness 
continue  for  any  considerable  length  of 
time,  disease  is  sure  to  follow.  Disease 
without  lameness  much  oftener  exists 
in  a  limb  than  lameness  without  disease. 
Thus  a  horse  may  have  a  wound,  ulcer, 
bony  deposit,  tumor,  or  other  diseased 
condition  in  a  limb,  and  ^t  the  same 
time  go  sound.  Some  authorities  claim 
that  any  Impediment  in  action  Is  lame- 


be  jerked  in  agony.  < 

The  symptoms  indicating  the  seat  of 
lameness  are  of  two  kinds,  (1)  Those 
manifested  during  action,  and  (2)  those 
discoverable  by  an  examination  when 
the  horse  Is  at  rest.  In  many  cases  the 
latter  alone  are  sufficient  to  Indicate  the 
seat  and  nature  of  the  disease;  bur  in 
such  cases  the  lameness  must  be  well 
marked,  manifested  by  pointing,  stand 
ing  with  the  lame  leg  flexed,  or  elevat.-i 
from  the  ground,  with  the  healthy  feet 
placed  as  much  as  possible  under  the 
body.  In  order  to  bear  the  weight.  In 
addition  to  these  symptoms  ther^'  is 
often  noticed  well  marked  swelling.  l»e:it 
and  tenderness  to  pressure  of  the  in- 
jured part. 

In  most  cases,  however,  it  Is  necessary 
to  cause  the  patient  to  perform  i'oiM 
movement,  and  experience  teaches  n^ 
that  a  slow,  easy  trot  on  hard  ground 
with  a  free  head,  is  the  best   pace 


A 


ness,  while  others  claim  that  lameness    horse  may  walk  lame,  but  In  most  ( ases 
cannot  exist  without  pain,  and  that  dls- 1  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  laiii<^ 
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T.  M.  Terry's  Ktory  of  how  he  couverted  a  run-down  farm  Into 
a  money  maker;  valuable  in  practical  sit«geiitlonf;ab«orblnKly 
IntereHtlnK-  •'*''*  pajres,  lllualrated.  paper  coverH.  FIIF^K  with  a  :i-year  subscription  to  The 
Practical  Farmer  at  tl.OO;  mention  this  ad.    Walker  PaMitWnt  €•..  f.  •.  »•%  1321.  PIUU4ctoMa.  Pa. 


ease  w.lrlch  interferes  with  action  but 
does  not  cause  pain,  causes  stiffness,  but 
not  lameness.  For  example,  the  frac- 
ture of  a  bone,  or  inflammatory  action 
In  a  joint,  may  result  In  anchylosis  (the 
union  of  two  or  more  bones  into  one,  by 
bony  deposit)  of  two  or  more  bones  of 
joint,  which,  when  inflammatory  action 
has  ceased,  causes  no  pain,  but  inter- 
feres more  or  less  with  action,  causing 
the  horse  to  go  stiff  In  the  affected  limb. 
Again,  complete  dislocation  of  the 
patella  (stifle  bone)  causes  the  animal 
practically  no  pain,  but  produces  com- 
plete Inability  to  use  the  limb. 

Pain  may  be  #ald  to  be  the  general 
cause  of  lameness.  The  patient  feels 
the  pain,  either  when  he  moves  the  limb 
or  when  he  bears  weight  or  presses  upon 
it.  During  progression  the  patient  en- 
deavors to  avoid  throwing  weight  upon 
the  lame  leg,  by  treading  lightly  or  step- 
ping short,  and  by  removing  weight  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  seat  of  pain. 
Not  only  by  using  the  lame  limb  in  a 
manner  calculated  for  this  purpose,  hut 
by  treading  on  the  heels  when  pain  Is 
in    the   toe,    and    vice    versa,   but    also 


ness  are  best  shown  at  the  gait  men 
tioned.  There  are  cases  of  lameness 
however,  as  In  slight  splint  lameness 
when  it  is  necessary  to  urge  the  patient 
to  a  sharp  trot  before  any  deviation 
from  the  normal  gait  can  be  noticed. 
{To  be  continued.) 


A  Jersey  for  "Preparedness" 

"Marjorle's     Battleship     Fund."     '  " 
ducted  by  the  New  York  Tribune,  hii* 
received  an  unusual  gift  in  the  form  i>' 
a  pure-blooded  Jersey  bull.    His  name  !' 
Dreadnaught  o*   Peaceful   Nook   139S04 
and   the  donor  of  this  gift,  who  is  "^ 
doubt  in  hearty  accord  with  Iwth  miH 
tary    and    economic    preparedness,    the 
latter  meaning  better  dairy  cows  am'|"^ 
other  things.  Is  Arthur  Louis  Benedi^ 
of  New  Canaan,  Conn.       The  followi"? 
lines  were  sent  along  with  Dreadnaue'i' 

"From    the    quiet     realm    of    rea<-eful    N;' *, 

I  send  you  'Dreadnaught.'  young  ana  i" 
lie  has  a  bright  and  snappy  look. 

I  think  youll  find,  'twlxt  me  and  yo"- 
No  prudish   views  of   duty's   call  . 

Obscure    the    path    whereoO    he   treaas 
And  hover  o'er  It  like  a  pall.     * 

So.  when  as  chief  a  herd  he  heads.      ^  u» 

strength    •nd-"  p 
too   proud    to   flg"^ 


And    rules    supreme    In    strength    and 


Feeding  and  the  Making 
of  Balanced  Rations 

By  H.  H.  DEAN,  Author  of  "Canadian  Dairyinc** 

(Articles  in  this  aeries  appeared  in  our 
issues  of  March  loth,  April  1st  and  15th.) 

IV. — Home  Grown  or  Purchased 
Feeds 

Before  taking  up  the  question  of  bal- 
anced rations  in  detail,  there  are  two 
other  questions  which  should  be  dealt 
with,  namely,  whether  to  use  home- 
grown or  purchased  feeds;  and  whether 
or  not  cost  considerations  should  enter 
into  the  problem. 

In  this  article  we  shall  deal  briefly 
tvlth  the  first  of  these,  and  in  our  next 
will  discuss  cost. 

We  are  to  deal  with  a  rather  delicate 
question  and  one  tbout  which  there  is 
considerable  difference  of  opinion.     For 
years  a  number  of  firms  manufacturing 
and  dealing  in  feeds  have  kept  their  par- 
ticular product  or  products  prominently 
before  the  cow-feeding  public.     It  is,  no 
doubt,  very  convenient  for  the  farmer  or 
feeder  to  be  able  to  buy   ready   mixed 
feeds    of   a    known    composition,    or    at 
least  approximately  so.   The  farmer  who 
knows  the  composition   of  feeds  grown 
on  his  own  farm,  and  also  the  composi- 
tion of  feeds  which  may  be  available  for 
purchase  can,   no  doubt,   mix   at  home 
more    economically    than    he    can    buy 
ready  mixed  feeds.    However,  there  are, 
and  I  presume  always  will  be,  those  who 
do   not   wish    to   so    to   the    trouble   of 
ftudying  the  composition  of  feeds,  nor 
to  take  the  trouble  of,  or  chances  on, 
home  mixing.     For  such   the   fact  that 
there  are  a  number  of  reliable  firms  who 
sell  ready  mixed  feeds,  guaranteed  of  a 
standard  composition,  is  a  great  aid  in 
economiol  feeding.     Without  such  help 
many   feeders   would  be   unable  to   get 
good  lesults. 

Then,  also,  these  feeds  are  an  advan- 
tage to  the  man  who  does  not  grow  suffi- 
cient on  his  own  farm  to  supply  all  his 
needs  for  concentrates.  For  thi-;  class 
of  farmer  the  commercial  feed  is  a  great 
help.  Th*  state  inspection  of  feeds 
makes  it  fairly  certain  that  the  buyer 
gfts  what  he  is  paying  for. 

Admitting  all  the  foregoing,  and  much 
more  that  might  be  added,  we  are 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  ordl- 
»iary  dairy  farmer  should  aim  to  grow 
all  the  feed  required  by  his  stock  on  his 
own  farm,  wherever  this  is  possible. 

The    advantages     of     home     growing 

arc: 

1  The  feed  is  always  on  hand  when 
^^inted.  Delays  on  account  of  freight 
l^'ockades,  strikes,  lax  filling  of  orders, 
^f;  •  are  unknown  to  the  man  who  grows 
his  own  feed  and  always  keeps  a  supply 
on  hand  ahead  of  requirements.  Cows 
*aust  be  fed  two  or  three  times  a  day 
«na  appetites  do  not  wait  for  delayed 
eid  orders.  Or,  If  they  do,  the  result 
»•"  ^^hown  In  the  milk  pail  or  on  the 
<^ifum  check. 

-  There  is  less  danger  of  spreading 
^oxious  weeds  over  the  farm,  as  some 
pun  hagpj  feeds  are  full  of  foul  seeds, 

n»ih  pass  through  the  animal  undl- 
f ''tfd  and  consequently  reach  the  land 
iHnh,  '''"^***°n  of  vitality.  The  weed 
far!.  **    ^'®^"'*    ^»o»Kh    on    most 

ms  at  present,  ^  ithout  adding  to  it. 
^     Commission  and  freight  charges  are 

earned'"^    *'**"*''    ^""^^    *»    *    <^«"»^ 
Save    *„    ^"^^    *    well-known    prorerb. 

at  anv  ./''"  ''*°'  ^^  *  ^^•■y  ^"^  motto 

The  n  '  ^°  ^^®  ^*''™  ®''  elsewhere. 

present  generaUon  Is  characterized 

y  wastefulness.  "Waste  not.  want  not." 

''^^nother  good  proverb. 

The  home  market  Is  the  best  kind 
a    market    for    all    kinds    of    farm 


produce,  if  prices  and  other  conditions 
are  equal  to  the  outside  or  foreign  mar- 
ket. To  sell  goods  at  home,  or  at  our 
own  door,  saves  risk  In  transportation 
and  in  collecting,  and  tends  to  promote 
happiness  and  prosperity. 

However,  there  are  times  when  it  is 
advisable,  and  good  business,  to  sell 
home-grown  feeds  and  buy  those  offered 
on  outside  markets.  These  conditions 
are,  briefly,  when  nonie-grown  feeds  are 
relatively  high  in  price  and  purchased 
feeds  comparatively  cheap.  To  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  a  farmer  needs  to  study 
the  markets  closely,  know  the  composi- 
tion an '  relative  feeding  values  of  feeds 
to  be  sold  and  bought,  and  he  needs  to 
know,  so  far  as  possible,  the  require- 
ments of  his  animals.  With  this  knowl- 
edge at  hand  the  seHer  becomes  an  in- 
telligent buyer  and  the  buyer  a  shrewd 
seller. 

{To  he  continued.) 


Suggestions  for  Hog  Cholera 
Treatment 

with  the  approach  of  the  open  spring 
weather    farmers    should    be   on    guard 
against   the  appearance   and   spread   of 
hog  cholera  in  their  herds.    Suggestions 
for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  hog 
cholera  as  outlined  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  School  of  Agriculture  and 
Experiment  Station  include  the  follow- 
ing:   1.   Feed   clean   food   and   properly 
balanced  rations.    2.  Keep  troughs  clean 
and  free  from  dirt  and  filth,  and  disin- 
fect  pens   with   a   dip   solution   once   a 
week.    3.  Put  all  new  hogs  in  quarantine 
for  two   weeks   before  putting  them   in 
with    the    clean    herd;    never    peddle   a 
boar  around  for  service;  never  breed  to 
a  peddled  boar,  nor  allow  a  boar  to  serve 
strange   sows.     4.   Watch   out   for  birds 
and  dogs  as  carriers  of  infection;  never 
allow  a  neighbor  to  enter  the  hog  pen  if 
there    Is   a  strange   disease   among  his 
hogs,  and  keep  away  from  his  pen  also. 

5.  Keep  a  mixture  of  charcoal,  salt  and 
sulphur  in  a  clean,  dry  place,  where  It 
will  be  accessible  to  hogs  all  the  time. 

6.  In  an  outbreak  notify  a  competent 
veterinarian  or  the  Live  Stock  Sanitary 
Board,  Harrisburg.  7.  In  case  of  hog 
cholera  remove  healthy  hogs  from  in- 
fected pens  and  vaccinate  them.  8.  Bum 
dead  hogs  and  refuse,  clean  up  pens  and 
thoroughly    disinfect   premises. 


Queries  Answered 

Dookinir  Mature  Sheep B.  P   T     Ten. 

nessee,  writes:  "IMease  tell  me  If  I  may  with 
safety  dock   some  year-old  sheep." 

It  Is  quite  safe  to  dock  mature  sheep 
If  the  proper  Instruments  are  used.    The 
only  danger  connected  with  docking  ma- 
ture sheep  is  excessive  bleeding  on  ac- 
count of  the  well  developed  blood  ▼ea- 
sels.    A  very  hot  iron  Is  the  safest  in- 
strument to  use  as  the  heat  of  the  iron 
will  sear  the  flesh  where  the  cut  is  made, 
and   check    the   flow   of   blood.      In   the' 
case  of  mature  rams  It  is  especially  Im- 
portant that  the  iron  should  be  red-hot. 
The  cut  should  be  made  about  an  inch 
from    the    body.      If   excesrive   bleeding 
should  follow  the  operation  the  flow  of 
blood  may  be  checked  by  the  use  of  tar 
or  some  dry  powder,  but  there  will  be 
little    danger    If   the    Iron    Is    properly 
heated.  w.  H.  T. 

Ophthalmia — Tl.  M..  Indiana,  writes:  "I 
have  a  horse  which  has  a  sif  k  eve.  I  think 
It  Is  a  cold.  The  eve  Is  dull  and  has  a  bluish 
skin  over  It.  At  the  bottom  of  the  eve  there 
Is  an  oblong  white  spot.  This  spot  runs 
crosswise,  though  not  the  full  length  of  eye. 
The  arteries  In  this  spot  are  Inflamed.  <'an 
you  give  me  any  advice?" 

The  symptoms  Indicate  that  In  some 
way  the  eye  received  a  direct  Injury  at 
the  seat  of  the  "qblong  white  spot"  men- 
tioned. Get  a  lotion  made  of  5  grains 
of  sulphate  of  zinc,  20  drops  of  the  fluid 
extract  of  belladonna  and  2  ounces  dis- 
tilled water.  Keep  the  horse  In  a  par- 
tially darkened  stable,  or,  if  forced  to 
work  him,  shade  the  eye  from  wind  and 
sunlight  by  arranging  a  white  cloth 
over  It,  kept  from  contact  by  the  blind 
on  the  bridle.  Bathe  well  with  hot 
water  three  times  dally,  and  after  bath- 


Clean  Skimmind 
Easy    Turning 
Easy  Washing 
SwaW  ^epa\rCo8t 

>Nox\d:sVC\gcvesV 


UVAL 


Stands 


F^  ^m  fSS"  ^^J\'^  ^  ^^^^*  C''*^'"  Separator  has  led  in 
tiie  cream  separator  field.    It  was  the  pioneer  in  1878.     It  had  a 
.f-«    r^  ^"**  ^^^  ^^^y^  ^^^^  '^s  ^ead.  It  has  always  led  in  every 

?2LZ  "^"^"^  separator  development  and  popularity,  and  more  De 
Lavals  are  m  use  today  than  all  other  makeV  combined. 

a«Jr  ^  tkLT.^^^*^"  recognized  as  the  closest  skimming  cream  sep- 
^  ?f  VoTh/i!  the  main  reason  why  98%  of  the  world's  creameriS 
use  It  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

A,^5!i?^"^  ®^  *^?»5*f*"^T  skimming,  ease  of  operation  and  wonderful 
tl^r^^}^'  ^""^"^^i^Z^  ^^'"  '^  ^  "booster"  and  the  better  its  work 
IS  known  in  a  neighborhood  the  more  popular  it  becomes. 

The  better  quality  of  cream  it  produces  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
De  Laval  produced  cream  and  butter  have  scored  highest  at  every 
annual  contest  of  the  National  Buttermakers'  Association  for  twenty- 
four  years  and  m  every  great  representative  contest  for  over 
ttir^  years.  Last  but  not  least,  the  De  Laval  was  awarded  the  Grand 
ftue  at  the  San  Francisco  Exposition  in  i915  as  at  every  other  great 
exposition  since  its  invention.  e      •• 

The  creamer3nnen's  choice  can't  be 
far  wrong.  The  world's  greatest  dairymen 
and  mechanical  experts  who  act  as  judges 
at  the  great  expositions  can  be  depended 
upon  to  recognize  real  merit,  and  the  fact 
that  the  De  Laval  is  the  choice  of  the 
majority  of  all  cream  separator  buyers 
must  mean  a  good  deal  to  you.  In  your 
purchase  of  a  cream  separator  can  you 
afford  to  ignore  these  considerations? 


Let  tke  D«  Laval  start  Mvina  cream  for 
you  ncht  now.  See  the  nearest  Do  Laval 
•cent  at  oo«e,  or  if  you  do  not  know  him 
wnte  us  direct  for  any  desired  information. 


GRAND 
PRIZE 

[  Hi<f^es^  PcssiVe.  \\Stirti  j 

PANAMA  PACIFIC 
JXP05ITI0N. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York        29  E.  Madiaon  St^  Chicago 
50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


J 


CRUMB'S   ITa'^.^P^^/^ 

STANCHION 


H.  A.  Hoyer,  SyracoBO, 
N.Y.,  says  "they 

SAVE  COST 

I  in  feed  in  one  winter.** 

Send  address  for  speci* 

Jfioations   of    inexpensive 

-  yet  sanitary  cow  stable  to 

fALLACE  B.  OKCMll,  Box  R«,  ForcsiTUU*  " 


FARM  WAGONS 

Hiffhorlowwheels^ 
steel  or  wood— wid* 


or  narrow  tir< 
^--ipar 

kinds.     Wheels  to  flt 


WB|roo_part8  of 


any  ranninir  ir«'sr. 
Co^  44CtatuQ«lncy,lik 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adven* 
tlsers  you  "saw  It  in  The  Practical 
Farmer." 


Not  A  Cent  For  3  Months 


4nif  4  Year  To  Pay 


without  Interest 


Here  is  the  most  liberal 
ilaecd 


tor.    Think  bow  GOOD  a  Separator  it  MUST  be 

send  a  penny.    Simply  your  rrai ■ 

-         I-J.    Ui 

brn  if  you  are  not  eomplrtrly  ■atisfled 


sellina  plain  ever  pi 
bacit  of  a  Cream  S 
to  Justify  this  offer! 


bacit  of  a  Cr««m  Separa- 
Justifv  this  offer!  Don't 

k      _  ,^,..,,       .j...iji.,  fytMt  rcuimi  \a  iry  me  ironacrial  "MAJESTIC"  brinas 
to  yoo  for  a  30  dav  fre«  trial.    Use  it  like  your  own  for  a  wbois  maoth's  t«st-- 
thr-  '* •      •  -  -    - 


_     it  to  oa  at  our  ex  pense  anfi  yoo  will 
not  be  oat  a  cent  on  tne  free  trial  of  tba 


Mowy 


MAJESTIC 
Cream  Separator 


".7,S«^f5**»  *?,k«fP  "-•'«*;  y^  KNOW  Just 
MAJU>TIC"  will  do— make  yotar  first 


HARTMAN 
COMPANY, 


tmn 


rhst  the 

- — "...  --    ....._'»  J vu.  ...31.  payment  in  8 

months  and  baLince  in  3,  6  and  9  monthfi  thcreaftrr, 
Civtnir  yoo  a  whole  year  to  pay,  without  i-it«rr><t.    Yoa 
v—J'i,**"''' "*«*''■**''•    MAJESTIC"  must  bo  e<]aal  to  the 
l>e«t  Separator  ever  made  to  stand  DP  andrr  this  rrmarkable 
aelhns  Dian-an  offer  that  only  HAKTMAN'S  with  their  M 
year  a  baslncsa  record  and  $10,000,000.00  rnpitsi  and  re-    ^ 
•«2C«  «▼««•  «"«''«■    The  "MAJESTIC"  is  fully  de-  ^^^^ 
Mibed  in  the  HARTMAN  Free  Cream   Separator   ^^ 
Book.    Send  for  It!    Get  the  facts  and  take  ad- 

"Tnta«a  of  this  wonderfal  offer  before  yoo     ^^  — 

boy  a  Separator.  Remember  that  Hart-    ^  ^^  CIllcaK*.  ML 

■o^*'^iS^^".l'  Itll'*"    ^r  Send  me  a  fr«  cop,  Ztyoar 

HS?-2f•^v2L.'^u'*•**'     .^.,    Separator  Catalo*    No.    8-m  eipWiniiw 
"«i*J»i,'"«»»«»*  Jh"      ^^    liberal     no-maney-inVlyaoas.,^aar-to-pM^ 
Vyfatntotmmngie      ^^       witbout-interest  credit  Urms.     This  does^t 
^f.*  P*  ^^y*'^-    4       obIi»at«  we  in  any  way. 
Ask  for  Cataloc   | 

Z  Ni 

'§ 


Ne.8-2tt  - 

RAtniMi  ctmar.  I 


He'll    ne'er  be   found 


CMMIi,  Miwit  I  Address. 
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May  1,  1916. 


May  1,  191ft. 
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ling  put  a  few  drops  of  the  loti-   ^^^^^  1  ^ams  Tl^^^^^^^^^^        fi^l^'U^le^'^ 

^:i\o  r^x T.rrz \^e f  £rrs  tHu j- /oV v^r^^a 


B  THAT'S  GUARANTEED 

without  Sving  your  cows  constipation  or 
?dder  troub^  e  Ready,  to  use  right  out  of  the 
sack  without  any  mixing. 


Ah^ilntclv  fr^e  from  adulterants  *»»«!,**.'•«'■•  i*^^ 
UtethVfe^d  you  would  mix  for  yourself  ,19  a  spec  al 
combin-jtion  of  choice  cottonseed  meal,  dned  beet 
X  "lut°n  foed.eorn diatille«;  «r^^^^^ 

fho^u^hl^mSin^Ke  power  dHvenm^^ 

»h«t  it  19  alwflVfi  absolutaly  uniform,   and  always 

SJd!  An  e Wqaart  or  twoof  milk  i|^«;>y^'oO- f^^^ 

pianette  Secision  iHiinK  entirely  up  to  you  LARBO 
Jealers  almost  everywhere:  write  if  none  near  yu* 

TT  IMMWE  MILUIItt  CO  ■»  K-f^  ■"*  »  "•*'•'*-  ""^     g 


made  of '5  grains  of  the  nitrate  of  silver 
to  1  ounce  distilled  water  and  put  a  few 
drops  into  the  eye  twice  daily.  You  will 
reel  lire  patience,  as  the  removal  of  an 
exudate  of  this  kind  is  a  slow  process. 

Pariii>l«'Kin.  —  R-  »•  A.,  New  Jersey 
«,k"s  •  Cow  soomod  ull  risrht  in  the  morning 
w  urn  turned  out  of  the  stable. ,  At  noon  slie 
stuKie  vd  find  1  had  difficulty  In  Rett  ne  »^^ 
hVto  the  H  nl.le.  As  soon  as  she  learhed  her 
s.flll  8  e  fell  down  and  has  not  l>een  able  to 
rise  since  She  eats  well  and  her  excretions 
appear  normal." 

This  is  called  paraplegia,  and  is  usu- 
ally caused  by  digestive  trouble  affecting 
the  norvous  system.  Keep  her  as  com- 
fortable as  possible,  purge  her  with  IMj 
pounds  Epsom  salts.  V,  «""S%  ^.tl^^^f ^ 
and  1  ounce  of  ginger,  and  follow  up 
with:  2  drams  nux  vomica  three  times 
daily.      Feed  on  laxative,  easily  digested 


caused  the  trouble  in  the  cow;  probably 
something  she  ate.  To  increase  the  ap- 
petite give  a  teaspoonful  of  the  follow- 
ing three  times  daily,  viz.,  equal  parts 
powdered  sulphate  of  iron,  gentian,  gin- 
ger and  nux  vomica. 

../oZj'SoT^'-  .lef^rJi    ?b%>l,^l';of 

coes  lame  uKain  for  a  short  distance.     I  can 
selnothing  wrong  with  foot  or  leg." 

The  symptoms  indicate  bone  spavin. 
Get  your  veterinarian  to  fire  and  blister 
the  hock  joint.  In  some  caaes  repeated 
blisterlngs  will  effect  a  cure,  but  in 
many  cases  it  is  wise  to  Are  at  first. 


BUTTER 


daily."    Feed  on  laxative,  easily  digestea  i      R«;'^J— y;;i„i^, ''inuWim?' is^'stmnWiy 


Pf 


to  rise. 

MammltlH.-D.   M^.  New  Yorli.  writes: 

;;rien^'a^n^d  ?a7.fKf  an"^  f  mff  l^as^nge'd 
to  whey  and  lumps  that  look  like  curd. 

This  is  mammitis  or  inflammation  of 
the  udder.  Purge  her  with  IVz  Pounds 
of  Epsom  salts,  V2  ounce  of  gamboge 
and  1  ounce  of  ginger.  Follow  up  with 
3  drams  nitrate  of  potassium  twice  daily 
for  three  days.  Bathe  the  quarter  long 
and    often    with    hot    camphorated    oil 

—  — ^ g  Ijjnd  milk  the  quarter  four  times  daily 

We  have  a  large  herd  of  in>P7^^«)//^«5Sir;rw;y;r    until  the  milk  becomes  normal. 

offer  some  cbolce  cal veH  for  Bale.   H 1  ite/or  miea  i^nr't.  


CATTLE. 


Quems^Y  Calves 


does  not  blow.  When  he  works  he  gfts  out 
of  wind  and  l.angs  his  tongue  out  and  blows 
hard.     Can  you  tell  me  what  is  wrong? 

Your  mule  is  what  is  commonly  called 
a  roarer  The  trouble  Is  due  to  a  lessen- 
ing of  the  normal  calibre  of  the  larynx. 
When  at  rest  nothing  abnormal  is 
noticed  in  these  cases,  but  when  exer- 
cised an  increased  supply  of  air  is  re- 
quired by  the  lungs^and  the  forcing  of 


612Scranton  Life  lJld«. 


Norsnion,  P». 


for  three  days.     Bathe  the  quarter  long   ^^^^  volume  of  air  through  the  constrict 
and    often    with    hot    camphorated    oil  passage  causes  the  noise      The   ad- 

,     .„..  XX. o.f^^  fr.„r  times  daily   jninlstration  or  application  of  medicines 

does  no  good.  An  operation,  which  con- 
sists in  the  removal  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  portions  of  the  larynx,  in  many 
cases  effects  a  partial  or  complete  re- 
covery. This  operation  can  be  per- 
formed only  by  a  veterinary  expert.  It 
U  expensive,  hence  the  owner  must  de- 


sh«'ei»  Tlc-Un P.  T.   McC.  Ohio,  writes. 

•Mv  sheen  have  ticks.  Some  of  them  have 
nibbed  themselves  so  much  that  some  of  the 
wo«n  Is  falUng  out.  How  can  I  destroy  the 
Ucks  and  sS^e  the  wool  without  Injuring 
the  sheep?' 


— —  —^  offer  pure  l)r( 

Keystone  Farms  K'-;';^^'!;" 

STSEI^HHHSS'iru  the  weather  ^  your  section  Is  not  »  --^-^er  TeTs  wming  to  rislc  the 
^s''TA.Pratt.URay.ville^  too^-H^buy^^^^  ,pe„s.  The  operation  is  not  always 
■ ^^ ..  ...  ..7.     A  ,o™i  in.    „.i    «..  ..»o  ft  4  ner  cent,  solution  of  one    eneciive.  


Angus  Bull 


for  sale.     A  good  In 
dividual,  2.vr«.  old,  re^ 

,_^  glHtprcd  niHl  well  bred. 

EZRA  J.  KOl^Tt  B.P.  «,  WT.  JOY,  PA. 

^^  Yearling  bulls  and  calves  at 

llll*»rn^eVS  prices  worth  your  whlle.  Put 
V*UCril»CjrO  '„„i,,v  and  color  into  your 
milk.     FRED  W.  CA3P;jr*'l^VAWMA.  PA. 

Holstein   Bull   Calves 

recNtoreil.  1  to  13  niontlis  old,  »30  to  tlM. 
BROOK » A l.E  r  ARM.  «REK^  VI I.JL»^»ET^ 


ed  or  use  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  one 
of 'the  coal  tar  antiseptics.  Heat  to  over 
100  degrees  Fahr.  before  using.  If  you 
have  many  sheep  make  enough  of  the 
solution  to  dip  them,  but  if  /ou  have 
only  a  few  you  can  treat  individually 
without  dipping.  If  the  weather  be  too 
cold  to  make  it  safe  to  use  a  fluid,  mix 
1  part  of  hellebore  with  5  parts  cement 


n  J  t^.  K..MAM  and  beauty.  lU?gl8tered  Jersey 
Bred  lor  DUUCr  buU  ready  for  8.rvlce.  Also  a 
vouniTPr  one.    3  beautiful  yearlln«  l.filprs.     Ask  alM)Ut 

"  '   '    #'«|.,««  »)oth  nexes.       Fine  stock,  of  the 

Jersey  Calves  numt  not.d  pedlnrres  m  the  world. 

FRED  «.  W.  Rl  NK.    A1.M.EXTOWW,  PA. 


effective. 

Ttt'iiraved     Appetit*' W.     IT.     L...     New 

mJJico  writes  "I  have  a  7-year-old  mare 
that  has  got  ion  to  eating  dried  horse  manure. 
iKse  tell  ine  the  cause  and  remedy.  If  pos- 
llblP  Feed  Is.  and  bus  been  for  «ome  tfme 
prlmlpallv  mlio  maize.  This  is  fed  in  the 
bundle,     ilave  fed  some  corn  of  late 

The  above  habit  is  probably  due  to  a  I 
want  of  phosphates  in  the  system.     Al- 


1  part  of  hellebore  with  5  parts  cement  ^^^^  ^^  phosphates  in  the  system.  Al- 
and dust  this  well  through  the  wool  to  .^^  j^.^^  access  to  salt,  feed  liberally  on 
fv.o  avin    PsnGclallv  along  the  back  give    ^|,„„t  bran  and  give  her  4   drams  cal- 


SWINE. 


MERIDALE 

BERKSHIRES 

tlon  stock  always  for  sale.     Address 
AVER  &  McKINNEY 
300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


the  skin,  especially  along  the  back  give 
a  good  supply,  as  when  the  sheep  walks 
the  powder  is  supposed  to  work  down 
over  the  body.  As  soon  as  the  weather 
becomes  fine  use  one  of  the  dips. 

WnrtH.  I».  E.  McD..  Delaware,  writes : 
•Tersov  heifer  has  a  number  of  warts.  Some 
on  her  neck  some  on  her  shoulders  and  some 
farther   back." 

Clip  oft  those  with  constricted  necks, 
and  to  the  flat  ones  apply  butter  of  anti- 
mony with  a  feather  once  daily  until 
they  disappear. 


.'haree  from  nostrils,  nave  aimcuity  —  - 
lowing  and  appear  fevered.     Some  do  not  suf 
fe^   much,    while    others    become    quite    sick 
Abscesses  form  In  the^  throat  «n«l  l>"'"hV»«th 
in  one  they  have  not  burst,  and  he  is  breath- 
ing very  heavily." 


This  is  strangles  or  colt  distemper. 
Apply  poultices  of  antlphloglstine  to 
their  throats,  putting  on  a  fresh  poultice 
every  day  until  the  abscesses  burst  or 

are  lanced.    Give  each  1  to  2  drams  of    ^^^^^  ^^^   ,^^,,^   y-;- r  thnn.,ht 

chlorate    of     potassium    a^^d     15     to     30    „n^  then  he  went  very   lame      1   thouFj" 
grains  quinine   (according  to  size)   put   jad  P«<»^-^a  -, n^  bi,t  -uid^flnd^otbrng 


whearbran  and  give  her  4  Jraras  cal- 
cium phosphate  three  times  daily  until 
the  habit  ceases. 

OliHtrnotlon    In    Milk    Dnct.    --   M.    M. 

mV;  \rnrvl.ind  writes:  "Cow  milked  all 
r  eh{'  last   vear      Sh^  c-alved  again   the  other 

daf  aid  I'cSnnot  get  any  °}^\*>;{;,,"\"a°rd 
fore  tcut.  There  appears  to  be  a  little  hard 
lump  In  about  the  center  of  the  teat. 

The  trouble  is  due  to  a  little  fibrous 
tumor  in  the  milk  duct.  A  veterinarian 
may  be  able  to  operate  successfully  wltn 
an  Instrument  made  especially  for  the 
purpose,  but  in  order  to  avoid  complica- 
tions the  case  will  need  careful  attention 
for  some  time  after  the  operation.  As 
there  appears  to  be  a  congenital  predis- 
position to  thie  trouble,  other  teats  may 
have  the  same  trouble  later  on,  hence  it 
will  be  wise  not  to  breed  her  again. 

Splint.— A.  M.  S..  rennsylvanla.  writes : 
"Yesterday  1  drove  my  3-year-old  gpldlng  a 
distance  of  about  7  miles  and  P}**^^'"^,/"  •} 
stable  and  fed  him.  In  aT>"«t  t^o  boiirs  I 
took  him  out  and  hitched  him  up  and  ne 
appeared  all  right.  I  started  home  and  he 
.J'eV.  all    right    until  _I^  waited   h'^^iJ^f^^^J^ 


Of  course  you  ask, 
Will  it  pay  me?'' 

YOU'RE  a  butter  maker 
—we  sell  salt.  Of  course 
you  want  to  know,  **Will  it 
pay  me  to  use  Worcester 
Salt  in  my  butter?" 

To  answer  this,  look  at  your 
butter.  Anything  wrong 
with  it?  If  there  is—if  yo« 
have  to  work  it  till  it» 
greasy  to  make  the  salt  dis- 
solve— stop ! 

Change  over  to  "Worcester  Salt 
now.  You'll  find  it  dissoWea 
better  — makes  the  body  better. 
Brings  out  delicious  flavor  in  the 
butter,  too.  No  more  mottles  or 
brine  pockets. 

And  as  for  •Spaying"  you-weU, 
perhaps  this  is  just  the  thing 
needed  to  put  your  butter  in  the 
top-notch  class.  Try  Worcester 
Salt  in  your  next  churning. 

WORCESTER 
SALT 

"The  Salt  with  the  Savor" 

Our  booklet.    "  Butler  Makini; 
on  the  F-rm."  free  on  requett. 

WORCESTER     SALT    COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


tmrgMi  Produetn  ofHigh-grad* 
SaUimtk*  World 


Upw«r<i     TRIAL 


FUILY 
GUARAtmeO 


MR 

JL^JrCREAN 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  to  lend 
new.  well  mad.,  ewj  running.  I^rf*^ 
•klmming  •epar.tor  for  lli  »5-  Skimi 
warm  or  cold  milk;  ««»*k'°«  ^'II  " 
llfht  cream.  Bowl  It  •  MOltary  a»«r- 
vcl;  eaailj  cleaaed. 

ABSOUrnELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Different  from  picture,  which  tHuiUatet 
our  largo  capacity  machine*.  W««ern 
orders  flHed  from  we«t«rn  potnts. 
Whether  dairy  It  Ur«e  or  •maU  write  fo? 
handiome  free  catalog.    Aaare««J  ' 

AMERICAN   SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  Vm  Bninbrldge,  N.  Y. 


Ihaveirtartod  thotManda  of  l»r»*dfrf  on  the  road 
to  •uocwm.  I  have  •very  large  and  fine  herd,  fcr- 
ery  one  nn  early  developer,  ready  for  market  at  alx 
month*  ol.l.  I  want  to  place  on*  hog  In  each  oom- 
mu&ity  to  advertise  my  herd. 
O.  •.'■tWJaMIII  B.t.U.  Wo.  It,  Pertlewd.  MteMgew 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berks,  and  C.  Whites 

I^r?e  stralna.  alla««^  mated.  °"' «V"{.i*^nrt  C«Te 
DtiDB   Grade  Ouernsey  calves.     ^^  rito  for  priree  ana 

one  hnndrpd  Duroc  plR"  o( 
b«>Ht  bretdlnK.  st)eclal  pr'cee 
fortl..-  i.fxt  .ixtv  <lH.v».  Booking  V'''"' 22[in2?L>  h5 
type  I'olun.Hl.inan.wlilchareof  tl>e»H-»t  ''f<t2'  f  i?i^ 
loinrt.  Write  us  your  wants.  »»"•"»• 'i?;  V^' 
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FOR  SALE 


PONIES. 


well  back  on  the  tongtie  out  of  a  spoon 
three  times  daily.  Do  not  try  to  drench 
them  As  soon  as  an  abscess  becomes 
soft  lance  It  and  then  flush  the  cavity 
out  twice  dally  until  healad,  with  a  5 
per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 
When  the  abscesses  do  not  become  soft 
nor  burst,  and  the  breathing  becomes 
heavy.  It  will  be  wise  to  send  for  a 
veterinarian. 

Diarrhoea W.      P.      L..      PennBylvanln. 

writes:  "1.  Cow  calved  on  March  .trd.  I  al- 
lowed the  calf  to  nur«e  Its  dam.  On  the  ^h 
the  calf  took  dlarrhopa  and  died.  2.  1h  It  bet- 
ter to  allow  the  calf  to  nurHe  the  cow.  or 
raise  It  by  hand?  3.  On  the  7th  the  row  took 
illarrho-a  My  veterlnnrlnTi  treatedher  success- 
fully  but   she  does  not  eat  well. 

1.  No  doubt  your  calf  died  of  Infec- 
tious diarrhoea,  caused  by  a  germ  that 
eained  the  circulation  through  the  navel 


_,  ~;i       T"ii  Pure  Hhetiands.  Tilt  orps.    Prevention  conslsU  in  disinfecting  the 

Shetlana  rony  ki,.«,  B*^«*'°£l!f:ji "15."   stall  in  which  the  cow  win  calve;  scat- 

and  haraess.  Head  •tami*.  pvprv  dftv  and  8UD- 
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DOGS. 
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BlMll     111      »T11»V».     v..»y     — • -' 

ter  lime  on  the  floor  every  day  and  sup 
ply  fresh  bedding.  The  navel  should  be 
disinfected  as  soon  as  possible  after 
birth  and  several  times  daily  afterwards 
until  healed,  with  a  strong  disinfectant, 
such  as  8  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate 
-  Curative  treat- 


hnd  'to  "walk  him  home.  Thls"mornln5  he 
Stands  and  walks  sound  but  ,^oes  very  lame 
on  his  off  fore  when  trotted. 

This  is  splint  lameness.       Allow  him 
to  rest  for  a  few  days  and  bathe  the  In- 
side of  the  cannon  well  r   d  often  with 
cold  water.    In  a  week,  If  he  is  not  bet- 
ter you  will  be  able  to  locate  the  splint 
by  manipulation  and  it  will  be  well  to 
blister  with  1  dram  each  of  biniodlde  of 
mercury  and  cantharldes  mixed  with  1 
ounce  of  vaseline;  clip  off  the  hair.    Tie 
so  that  he  cannot  bite  the  part.     Rub 
the  blister  well  in   once  dally  for  two 
days.    On  the  third  day  apply  sweet  oil 
and  turn  loose  In  a  box  stall.    Oil  every 
day  until  the  scale  comes  oft.  then  if  nec- 
essary blister  again. 

Thrnnh J.  S..  Delaware,  writes:   ''What 

can  1  do  for  my  mare?  She  has  club  feet 
which  are  full  of  crevloes  w»th  a  discharge 
and  bad  odor,  which  we  call  thrush.  It  Is 
worse  In  winter  than  summer,  and  her  front 
feet  have  always  been  bad.  but  she  is  not 
stiff  orMnme.  Sometimes  I  clean  her  feet 
and  use  salt  or  kerosene  What  ««  *^^,,7""J,| 
wh.'n  this  trouble  is  not  checked?  Will  you 
please  tell  me  what  to  use  for  this  diseased 
condition  and  how  to  treat  her  feet? 


This  is  thrush.       If  not  checked   the 
frog   will   become   decomposed;    it   will 


ABSORBINE 

M^  TRADE  MARK  BfG.U.S.WT.  OFf. 


Reduces  Strstoed.  Puffy  Ankle*. 
LymphMgiti*.  PoD  Evil,  Fistula. 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  ^^m*"'^ 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sore^  Cut*, 

Bruises,  Boot   Ch«««t     '<  jf- *° , 
AMTItEPTIC  AND  QERJilCtOE     ' 

[HON  POISONOUS  J 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  ths 
loir  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use- 
$2. 00  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  Tpur  oj 
for  special  Instructions  and  Book  9  K' "7^ 

ABSORBINE,  JR..  andM-ptic  liniment  for  ■wj""^;! 
«BeM  Straiaa,  PalafuU  Knotted.  Swollen  Velnfc  MU*  V^ 
Oo«L  Ceoceatrated — ooly  a  lew  drops  fcguired  a»aa«W" 
caloa     PrketlserbottUstdealenorA^vered. 

This  WtiTM«ei,fuU-8'«<j 
hardwood  and  s*®* 
Dumping  Horse  Cart, 
$16.75,freigiitprepa'<; 
to  any  Station  fc«^ 
of  Mississippi  Rive^ 
Full  particulars  on 
application. 

HOBSON  A  CO. 
Box  «6  Eaeton.  •  " 

Please  mention  The  Practical  Farmer 
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GUARANTEED  Qazed    tile     or     (our 

0^  I  B     '^^  ^^  kinds  wood  stave.  Haul 

^    II      mm  ^     and  easily  erect  Kala- 

^  II      II   ^^  mazoo  Silos  when  farm 

^1  I  ^^  ^^  ^J  labor  is  most  plentiful 

^  J^  and   cheap.       Freight 

TILE  OR    STAVE  ^-^     ,„  *'y^^     ^o^^ 

town- Red  wood  doors,  continuous  opening 
rluor  frame.  Tile  silos  anchored  by  weight. 
Fire  nnd  (rost  proof.  Superior  to  cement. 
Siive  money,  .too,  by  early-in-year  shipments 
dirrct  from  nearest  kiln,  on  factory  to  farm 
co-upcration  sales  plan.  Ask  for  booklet 
anti  details.  Silo  users  make  I>est  local  agents. 
Write  today — Dept.  624 

KALAMAZOO   TANK   &   SII.O    CO. 

KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


Tke  Ki>a  'Ihcle  Sn**  Ut« 

pOR  17  years  America's  leading 
*  Mlo— imitated  by  many  other 
Si1<>'«  I  lit  Miperior  to  all  ia  economy 
and  t'.u'.ilijlity. 

Ptiilt  like  a  hollow  log — massive 
air-ticht  walls,  preserved  withia, 
aachortd  \\-itbout.  Storm-proof, 
easiest  to  manage,  cheapest  to  ptlt 
up.    ri^' improvements  this  year. 

WrHafarPiMCalalat 
HARDER   MFG.   CO. 
Box  24    CobI— mi.N.Y.. 
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Perfectly  Alr-tigtit 

Perfect-nttlnff  doors  make  the  silo  abso- 
lutely air-ltght.  That  keep*  the  ensllase 
sweet  and  fresh  down  to  last  forkiul.  Cluick. 
easy  adiustroent— no  hammer  or  wrench 
needed.  Strong  steel  hoops  form  easy 
ladder.  Built  to  last  a  lifetime— of  White  or 
Yellow  Pine,  Oregon  Fir  or  Cypress.  You 
can't buyabettersUoatanyprlce.  Complefo 
snchorlnn  system  with  every  silo.  Our 
mottoisQuallty.  FactorlcsatFrederlcli,Md.. 
and  Koanoke,  Va.  M  r/te  for  frt«  catalog. 
ECOHOMT  BILO  *  MAHXrrAOTtTXniO  00. 
Dept.  X,  Fredertca,  Md.  a 
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FRONT 

RirnN  SILO  FAMEII 

CoBtinuoiii   op»n   door  front.     Per- 
Bianant  (t««l  U<l<l«r  attached. 

Sis*  8x30  ISO  00.  10i24|ll«.00.  12z2« 
tlM.OO.      Other  tier,  in  proportion. 
D/arowM/j  to  ^§mil». 

GRIFFIN  LUMBER  CO. 

Boa  13  NUD90N  PALLS^KY 


cause  lameness  and  probably  cause  a 
very  serious  condition  called  canker. 
Keep  her  In  a  thoroughly  clean,  dry 
stall.  Clean  out  the  cleft  of  the  frog 
thoroughly  with  a^foot  hook  or  other 
instrument,  then  piit  in  some  calomel, 
working  it  well  down  to  the  bottom  with 
the  foot  hook  or  the  back  of  a  knife 
blade.  Then  pack  with  absorbent  cot- 
ton to  keep  the  calomel  In  and  the  dirt 
out.  Dress  this  way  every  three  or  four 
days  until  the  discharge  ceases  and  the 
parts  become  dry.  After  this  clean  the 
foot  out  well  every  day  and  the  frog  will 
grow  to  its  normal  size  and  shape. 


InfectlooM  Ophthalmia. — C.  R.  S..  Vir- 
ginia, writes :  "My  sheep  have  some  rtlspase 
of  the  eyes.  One  after  another  ha«  be- 
come affected.  The  eyes  discliarge  tears,  the 
lids  become  swollen  and  the  white  <»f  the 
eye  bloodshot.  After  a  time  the  eye  apparent- 
ly becomes  coated  with  a  scum.  Some  have 
made  a  recovery,  others  a  partial  recovery 
and  one  or  two  have  gone  blind." 

This  is  infectious  ophthalmia.  Isolate 
those  diseased,  and  keep  excluded  from 
drafts  and  strong  sunlight.  Give  each 
a  laxative  of  about  4  oun<  es  of  Epsom 
salts.  Get  a  lotion  made  of  15  grains 
sulphate  of  zinc,  20  drops  carbolic  add 
and  2  ounces  distilled  water.  Bathe  the 
eyes  well  three  times  daily  with  hot 
water  and  after  bathing  put  a  few  drops 
of  tbe-lotlon  Into  each  eye.  For  those 
who  appear  to  be  blind  get  a  lotion  made 
of  7  grains  of  nitrate  of  sliver  dissolved 
in  one  ounce  of  distilled  water  and  put 
a  few  drops  into  each  eye  twice  daily. 


Goat  Milk. — S.  Mc.  W..  California,  writes: 
'•riease  let  me  know  how  to  can  or  Ixtttle 
goat's  milk  for  future  use  ;  also  how  to  make 
goat's  milk  cheese  to  keep  for  future  use,  say 
n\x   months." 

I  have  had  no  practical  experience 
with  this  milk,  but  a  number  of  wpalthy 
people  are  adopting  the  plan  of  keeping 
goats  or  buying  goats'  milk,  for  the  rea- 
son that  It  Is  claimed  such  milk  Is  free 
from  tuberculosis,  although  this  Is  a 
doubtful  claim.  In  some  districts,  es- 
pecially where  farms  are  very  rocky  or 
where  there  is  a  very  limited  supply  of 
feed,  it  might  pay  to  milk  goats,  but. 
generally  speaking,  they  are  hardly  a 
paying  proposition  in  America.  The 
only  way  in  which  goats'  milk  could  be 
bottled  or  kept  for  use  at  some 
future  time,  is  to  sterilize  it.  or 
condense  it,  but  none  of  these 
plans  are  practicable  with  ordinary 
farm  or  household  utensils.  Some- 
times goats'  milk  is  made  into  cheese, 
usually  from  the  skim  milk,  by  heating 
it  to  about  100  degrees  F.,  after  It  has 
turned  sour.  When  coagulation  has 
taken  place  the  liquid  is  run  off.  heat  is 
applied,  according  to  taste,  and  the 
cheese  Is  pressed  or  molded  into  what- 
ever form  Is  desired.  Another  way  in 
which  It  could  be  made  is  to  add  rennet, 
coagulate  the  milk,  then  cut  the  curd 
in  the  usual  way,  remove  the  whey  and 
press  into  shape,  but  so  far  as  I  know 
there  is  no  special  virtue  In  goats' 
cheese.  H.  H.  D. 


»5^i?^K'>;J»«Xcperft  BextqnalitT.  Copper  caWe. 
r'WfciflwI:    f^'lCttt  prepaid.  Ratfafaction  giiarant»K'd 
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"^-  M«kla.M  a  R»M*|  Ce.,  Bea  4t,Waablavt«a*lllr.  ra. 


Pennsylvania  Cattle  Feeding  Test 

W.    U.    TO.MIIAVK. 

The  second  annual  Cattle  Feeders' 
Meeting  was  held  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  Wednesday.  April  12th. 
At  this  meeting  the  results  of  the  past 
winter's  experiments  were  studied.  In 
the  forenoon  an  Informal  program  was 
carried  out  in  the  new  stock  judging 
pavilion,  at  which  various  phases  of  the 
cfittle  feeding  Industry  were  discussed 
by  members  of  the  college  staff  and  oth- 
er men  Interested  In  beef  production.  In 
the  afternoon  the  various  lots  of  cattle 
were  Inspected  and  the  results  of  the 
experiment  discussed. 

Seven  lots  of  cattle  were  fed  during 
the  past  year  to  determine  the  best 
method  of  feeding  for  Pennsylvania  and 
eastern  conditions.  Two  lots  of  heavy 
cattle  were  fed  to  get  a  comparison  of 
the  feeding  value  of  molasses  when  sub- 
stituted as  part  of  the  ration  in  place  of 
corn.  Five  pounds  of  molasses  per  head, 
daily,  were  fed  to  the  cattle  in  Lot  I  to 
take  the  place  of  an  equal  amount  of 
corn  In  Lot  II.  It  was  found  that  some- 
what higher  daily  gains  were  made  by 
the  cattle  receiving  molasses,  but  that 
Rt  the  prevailing  price  It  was  not  profit- 
able as  a  source  of  carbohydrates.  The 
experiment  shows,  however,  that  cattle 
receiving  molasses  will  consume  a  larger 


Green  Mountain  Silos 

put  the  mark  of  prosperity  on  your  farm.  They  look 
substantial  and  they  are  substantial.  The  Green  Moun- 
tain has  been  the  leading  silo  In  New  England's  best 
dairying  districts  for  a  generation. 

The  staves  are  of  selected  lumber,  and  are  dipped  in 
pure  creosote  oil  preservative.  The  Green  Mountain 
<Ioor  is  like  a  safe  or  refrigerator  door — made  tieht,  and 
stay  tight.     Hoops  are  extra  strong. 


P  ILw«LI«»  Write  at  onrt>  for  interesting  free  lx>oklet  and  ask  about 

aaCC  DOOKicK  our  "Order- l£arly-Pay-Later"  plan  of  silo  buyins. 
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30  DAYS' FREE  TRULVilSII^i 

Ton  can  have  90  days  FREEtrtal  and  see  for  yoaraetf 
how  eaally  one  of  these  splendid  nutctilnee  will  earn  ' 
its  own  coat  and  more  before  too  pay.  Try  it  along- 
side of  any  aeparator  you  wish.    Keep  It  if  pleased. 
If  not  you  can  return  It  at  our  ezpeoKe  and  we  will 
refund  yoarai  deposit  and  pay  the  freight  cbarKee 
both  ways.    Ton  won't  ba  cot  one  penny.    You  take  j 
BO  risk.  Postal  brings  Fres  Catalog  Folder  and  direct 
from  factory  offer.    Bay  from  the  mannfactorers  | 
and  savemooey.  Writs  TODAT. 
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PORTER 

PERFECT   BARN   EQUIPMENT 


MEETS  THE  CUSTOMER'S  DEMAND 

for  c]uality  and  makes  possible 
sanitary  conditions,  and  open 
the  way  for  the  farmer  or 
dairvman  to  acquire  deserved 
prontfl  with  decreased  labor. 


TW  Fsrtcr  steel  staOs.  cssr 
Bitsr   carriers,    kara   i 
hm  carrier*  aal  stksr 
ackaswMgsd  ha4sfs 


We  offer  expert  advice  relative  to 
your  remodeled  or  new  bam  with- 
out  oblisation  in  any  aenseX  Write 
ua  about  the  requirementa  and  ask 
for  our  /r^«  catalog,  which  fully  de> 
•eribes  the  World's  Standard  Line. 

COMPANY,        678  FremontSt.,  Ottawa,  Illinois 


ROSS  Silo  Fillers  forGasoline  Engine  Power 

Double  the  Capacity  with  Less  Power  and  considerably  Leas  Speed. 

We  make  Silo  FillorB  of  extra  larjte  capac- 
ity to  meet  the  Ppocial  rr-fiuirenicnta  of  all 
silu    users.      Theee  machines  are  specially 
desired   to  be  operated    by    popular    sice 
Gasoline  Knirir.eu— 6-8-10-12  and    14   H.  P. 
Tell  ua  what  your  poA-er  is  and  we  will  advise  you 
what  sisc  Ross  .Silo  Filler  you  require. 

Write  tor  Our  SMOial  ^ropoaHlen  Today 

and  state  If  you  Intend  to  buy  this  year.     Early  oraera 

will  save  you  money. 

TlM  C  W.  Rose  Ce.,  Bex  196.  Sprinfltiold.  Ohio 
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Trerj  month  it  in  briiii  full  of  hint*  and  b«lr>  fOS 
cures  without  drugs,  and  ri(hl  fating, 
brrathinc.  eTfrri«ii»g.  -«c  11.00  a  year;  lie  • 
Duinhcr — »ii  tnonlhi     On  Trial"  for  26c. 
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Crowing    Sweet    Clover,    First    Aid    in    the    Poultry    Yard,    A 
Rotation  of  Hog  Pastures,  **Sheep  Benefit  Land  and  Purse." 


amount  of  roughage  per  day  than  those 
not  receiving  molasses.  The  results  of 
the  experiment  in  this  lot  are  in  keep- 
ing with  those  of  previous  years,  indi- 
cating r  pla'  e  for  molasses  as  an  appe- 
tizer for  cattle,  especially  when  a  large 
amount  of  roughage  is  being  fed. 

Five  other  lots  of  handy  weight  (uttle 
were  fed  to  determine  the  value  of  dif- 
ferent rations  in  fattening  cattle.  Some 
very  striking  results  were  obtained  in 
come  of  these  lots,  especially  where  corn 
nilage  formed  a  major  part  of  the  en- 
tire roughage  used. 

Lot  I  received  a  ration  made  up  of 
feeds  commonly  fed  in  many  sections  of 
Pennsylvania  where  no  silage  is  used. 
This  loyt  received  a  grain  mixture  of  3 
parts  corn  meal  and  1  imrt  bran,  mixed 
hay  and  corn  stover.  This  combination 
was  fed  throughout  the  entire  period. 
The  coet  of  making  a  hundred  pounds 
of  gain  in  this  lot  during  the  first  56 
days  was  $9.73  as  compared  to  $5.60  in 


ea  with  2 '/a  pounds  of  cotton  seed  meal 
per  1000  pounds  live  weight,  except  that 
Lot  III  received  alfalfa  hay  in  addition 
to  the  corn  silage  and  received  cotton 
seed  meal  at  no  time  during  the  experi- 
ment. Grain  was  added  to  all  lots  dur- 
ing the  last  84  days  of  the  experiment, 
wi%li  the  exception  of  Lot  VI,  which  re- 
ceived corn  silage,  all  they  would  con- 
sume, and  3! J  pounds  of  cotton  seed 
meal  per  head,  daily.  From  the  table  it 
will  be  noted  that  this  lot  made  the- 
highest  daily  gain,  required  the  smallest 
margin  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  feed  and 
were  sold,  in  the  lot,  within  5  cents  of 
the  best  lot,  rated  at  ^9.30  per  cwt. 
Lot  III,  which  received-  the  alfalfa  hay 
as  a  source  of  protein,  was  the  poorest 
lot  of  cattle,  lacking  the  condition  and 
finish  of  some  of  the  other  lots. 

The  results  of  these  experiments 
bring  out  the  advantage  and  importance 
of  corn  silage  as  a  feed  for  beef  produc- 
tion.   The  cattle  were  valued  by  a  com- 


in:srLT8  0F8TEER  KEKl>l\(i  KXI'ERIMKNTS 

PENNSYLVANIA  RTATE  foLLEGE— 1»15-1916 

Project  No.  504— TeKtlDg  Dltferent  Rations.     Feeding  Period  140  days. 


I:.Ulal  weigbt  per  Hteer ^ 

Value  per  cwt.  In  lot 

I'oat  per  Hteer „ 

Feeds  consumed  dally  per  steer 
(l8t5«day.s) 

Ear  corn 

Corn  sllaj^e 

Cottouseed  meal 

Bran 

Alfalfa  hay 

(;<)rn  stover 

Mixed  hay 

Average  dally  gala  (Ist  period) 

»"oU  per  li)J  li)s.  gain  "  

l-'eed  consumed  dally  per  steer 
(last  84  days) 

Ear  corn 

Corn  and  cob  meal 

llran , 

Cotttjuseed  meal 

Sllu'^e 

.Mlx;d  hay 

Alfal  "a  hay 

Co  ■  »  stover 

Average  dailv  ^aln  CJInd  perlcun..., 

«',>;t  p«r  liJO  ilK.  gain , 

A.vra^e  weight  at  cl'>se  of  exp , 

(iiln  for  entire  period 

Average  dally  gain  entire  period  , 

Total  cost  of  feed 

r  )tal  codtof  «teeT ;:. 

Cost  per  cwt.  gain , 

Final  cost  per  cwt 

Mari^ln  necessary  In  lot  not 

Including  pork 

Value  per  cwt.  on  hasls  «  f  I'litsburgh 
market  (Allow  4'»  cents  for  shljv 
ping  expense)   State  College |to 

Pittsburgh „ 

Pork  Produced 

Ci)U  of  feed  to  hogs  per  lot 


•••••••«••••• 


Lot  I 

877.8  lbs. 


1»  IhS. 


Lot  II 


IHM  lbs. 
8  7.50 
S(iH.10 


m  lbs. 


•• 

';i' 

• 

1 

* 

'4' 

• 

<i 

8. 

1 

"    1 

1. 

74 

■  k 

8 

!t. 

7.1 

12  lbs. 
4       '• 


2.62 
9  5.60 


17  lbs. 


Lot  III 


91.H.51bB. 
i  7.25 
»«<t.2S 


58  lbs. 

'"sio  « 


2.(0  " 
S  (1.04 


16.5  lbs. 


10 


2.8    - 
25    •♦ 


4       •• 

1.80" 

$18.10 

1182  Iba. 

2«»       " 

1.81  •• 

t'iO.04 

Sll.Hl 

$8.47 

f   .97 


IH.00 
147  lbs. 
ri5.25 


1.88  •• 

914.28 

1196  lbs. 

288  " 

2.05  •• 

»28.:!1 

9  H.08 
f    .50 


858  llM. 
SI8.tf4 


21       •• 

Ha     •• 


1.8i->  •• 

S12.(R< 
lJ81.(i  lbs, 
2tJ8*- 
1.91  •• 
riO.'JO 


9  9.77 
t  7.83 

9    .58 


S8.90 
402  lbs. 
S18.&t 


Lot  IV 


898.7  lbs. 
9  7.25 
$64.79 


20  lbs. 
2.4    '• 


14       " 
1.70  " 
9  8.80 


1(>.4  lbs. 


2.7       " 

20      '* 

6       '• 


Lot  VI 


899.7  lbs. 
9  7.85 
|(i6.I8 


66   lbs. 
2.4    " 


2.48' 
t  5.90 


.S.5  |I)H 


1.9K  " 
S12.90 
115>'>  lbs. 
261  •• 
1.86" 
$29. 17 
'$08.96 
$11.18 
$  8.14 

$    .89 


$9.15 
845  lbs. 
$18.54 


1.79'- 

J  9.8. 
1189.5  lbs 
290" 
2.07  •' 

»  7.99 
$  7.49 

$    .14 


$lt.2'> 
8l:t  lbs. 
$29.44 


Price  of  feed ^:— .Silage  $:?.50  per  ton:  stover  $.8.00  per  ton;  mixed  hay  $13.00  per  ton;  alfalfa 
*1">.()0  per  ton;  cottonseed  meal  $.84.00  per  ton;  ear  corn  65  cents  per  bushel;  shelled  corn 
70  cents  per  bushel:  corn  and  cob  meal  ?20.00  per  ton. 


RESULTS  OF  STEER  EXPERIMENTS 
PENNA.  STATE  COLLEGE 

1915-1916 

Project  619 — comparison  of  corn  and 
niolas.srs  feeding  period  140  days 


Lot  I 


Initial  weight  per  steer 

Final  weight  per  steer 

Uain  per  steer 

.Vverage  dally  ^aln 

Initial  value  per  cwt.  ia  lots.. 

Initial  cost  per  steer 

lost  of  feed  per  steer 

Total  cost  or  steer 

Ck)8t  per  cwt.  gain  ...«.^ 

Final  cost  per  Kmi  lbs. 

Margin  necessary  without 

pork 

Dally  feed  consumed 

Corn  slIaK" 

Cottonseed  meal 

M I  xed  hay 

E)ir  corn  (1st  98  days)  

Shelled  corn  (last  42  days) 

Molasses 

V^alupd  per  cwt.  on   basis   of 

Plttsbu;;gh  market  (allow  45 

cts.    for  shipping   expense) 

State  Col  lege  to  Pittsburgh 

Pork  produced.  820  lbs.  9;j;ctH. 
Cost  of  feed  for  Hwlne 

ProtU  f^om  pork    produced... 


98S.91hs 
1215  •• 
JtS2  •• 
2.8" 
$  7  6-) 
$  7.-..:UJ 
$  .89.2ti 
$1H..'>2 
$  11. If.! 
$    J».7« 

$    1.05 

20  lbs. 
2.8  " 
6.  " 
8.6  •• 
7.5  »* 
5.    *♦ 


$0.60 

$77.90 
$2K.m_ 

^■'>0.96 


Lot  II 

981.8  lbs 
12WJ     " 
.S05      " 
2.1  '• 
$    7.75 
$  76.(k-, 
$  »>.2S 
$111.88 
$  U-5«i 
$    8.68 

t      M 

20  lbs. 

2.8  •• 

6.    " 

13.5  - 

12.5  •• 


$9.70 


Prices  of  feeds:  Sllaite  $8..")0  per  ton;  mixed 
hay  *18  per  ton;  ear  corn  6>  cents  per  bushel; 
shelled  corn  70  cents  per  bushel;  molasses 
$81.20  j.er  ton. 


Ix)t  II  where  corn  allage  and  cotton  seed 
meal  were  fed.  This  ration  proved  very 
expensive  as  a  feed  for  the  entire  period 
when  compared  to  the  other  rations  fed. 
The  value  of  the  rattle  in  this  lot  at  the 
close  of  the  experiment  was  not  as  high 
as  some  of  the  other  lots,  as  indicated 
by  the  summary  table.  The  margin  nee- 
easary  to  break  even  was  higher  in  this 
lot  than  In  any  of  the  other  lots.  All 
the  other  lots  received  roughage  only 
during  the  first  56  days  and  supplement- 


mission  merchant  from  the  Pittsburgh 
stockyards.  The  entire  lot  of  cattle  was 
sold  to  the  United  Home  Dressed  Beef 
Company,  of  Altoona,  Pa.,  at  the  prices 
listed  in  the  summary. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Piojrct  No.  519. 

1.  Five  pounds  of  molasses  at  $31.20 
per  ton  is  not  economical  as  a  soi>rce  of 
carbohydrates  when  replacing  5  pounds 
of  sh4lled  corn  in  the  ration  with  corn 
at  70  cent*  per  bushel. 

2.  Molasses  may  be  used  as  an  appe- 
tizer for  fattening  cattle  in  order  to  get 
them  to  consume  a  greater  amount  of 
roughage. 

3.  Cattle  receiving  molasses  and  a  lim- 
ited corn  ration  did  not  show  the  same 
degree  of  finish  as  the  cattle  receiving 
a  full  allowance  of  com. 

Project  Xn.  504. 

1.  The  feeding  of  corn  and  bran  as  a 
concentrate.  mixeS  hay  and  corn  stover 
as  roughage  during  a  feeding  period  of 
140  days  was<ittneconomIcal  when  com- 
pared to  a  ration  containing  corn  silage, 
cotton  seed  meal  and  the  grain  withheld 
the  first  eight  weeks. 

2.  Corn  silage  proved  to  be  the  most 
desirable  roughage  for  fattening  cattle. 

3.  A  limited  ration  of  corn  silage  sup- 
plemented with  mixed  hay  was  not  as 
economical  nor  as  satisfactory  a  rough- 
age in  a  ration  as  one  containing  silage 
as  a  sole  roughage. 

4.  Five  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  per  heed, 
daily,    was    not    as   satisfactory   as   2*4 


pounds  of  cotton  seed  meal  when  fed  as 
a  source  of  protein. 

5.  Bran  was  not  economical  as  a 
source  of  protein  in  a  ration  for  fatten- 
ing cattle. 

6.  Corn  silage  fed  to  the  limit  of  their 


appetite,  supplemented  with  2\:^  pounds 
of  cotton  seed  meal  per  head,  daily  Uur- 
ing  the  first  three  months,  and  3u 
pounds  per  head,  daily,  during  the  last 
two  months  proved  to  be  the  most  eco. 
nomical  and  satisfactory  ration. 


See  These   1916  International 
Harvester  Hay  Tools 

New  and  Better  Side  Delivery  Rakes 

DY  all  means  see  the  1916  International,  Osborne 
^  and  Keystone  side  delivery  rakes  and  hay 
loaders  before  your  haying  season  st£u:ts. 

All  Left-Hand  Side  Delivery  Raket 

These  new  side  delivery  rakes  are  all  left-hand  rakes. 
Taking  the  stems  as  the  mower  drops  them,  they  pick 
them  up  broadside  on>  and  slide  the  hay  into  light,  airy 
windrows  without  threshing  off  leaves  and  blossoms. 
They  form  the  windrow  on  the  raked  stubble,  where  the 
hay  Hes  untouched  until  the  loader  comes  along  to  pick 
it  up. 

All  Steel 

International  Harvester  side  delivery  rakes  are  all  steel, 
strong  and  durable. 

Adjustments  at  Both  Ends 

TTie  cylinder  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  both  ends, 
giving  perfect  adjustment  under  all  conditions. 

Made  in  two  widths — 7  foot  3  inches  and  8  foot  (bean 
special).     Sold  by  1  H  C  local  dealers. 


International,  Osborne,  and  Keystone 

Hay  Loaders 

The  Windrow  Loaders 

If  you  use  a  side  delivery  rake  to  throw  the  hay  up 
into  windrows,  you  will  need  an  International,  Osborne, 
or  Keystone  windrow  loader.  These  good  loaders  are 
6  feet  wide  and  elevate  the  hay  to  a  height  of  10  feet 
3  inches.  They  gather  the  hay  with  a  gentU  hand- 
pitching  movement  that  does  not  thresh  or  break  leaves, 
so  are  especially  good  for  loading  alfalfa  and  clover. 
These  loaders  are  easily  hitched  to  the  hay  rack  and  are 
unhitched  by  the  man  on  the  load,  who  simply  pulls  a 
rope  and  drives  off.  A  forecarriage  (regular  equipment) 
holds  the  loaders  upright  when  unhitched,  ready  to  be 
hitched  at  once  behind  another  rack.  Two  horses  can 
pull  them  easily. 

The  Rake  Loader 

If  you'  ted  your  hay  after  mowing  and  do  not  throw 
it  up  in  windrows,  use  a  rake  loader  which  takes  in 
8  feet  of  swath,  elevates  the  hay  to  a  height  of  9  feet, 
and  is  handled  by  one  man  on  the  load.  It  gets  in 
close  to  the  fences;  it  handles  the  hay  as  gendy  as  any 
good  farmer  could  wish,  and  it  rakes  clean. 

International,  Osborne,  and  Keystone  side  delivery 
rakes,  tedders,  rake  loader^  windrow  loaders,  sweep 
rakes  and  stackers,  are  sold  by  I  H  C  dealers  wherever 
farmers  use  these  machines.  If  you  want  to  get  your 
hay  in  with  the  least  trouble  and  expense,  in  the  least 
time,  and  in  the  best  condition,  buy  International 
Harvester  hay  tools.     Write  us  for  catalogues. 

htemational  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(lacanMratod) 

CHICAGO  USA 

McOfiiick      Mflwa^M 
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.       Growing    Sweet    Clover,    First    Aid    in    the    Poultry    Yard,    A 
•       Rotation  of  Hog  Pastures,  "Sheep  Benefit  Land  and   Purse." 


amount  of  rougluiKo  per  day  than  those 
not  receiving  molasses.  The  results  of 
the  experiment  in  this  lot  are  in  keep- 
ing with  those  of  previous  years,  indi- 
cating .'  plB'  e  for  molasses  as  an  appe- 
tizer ic-'  raille,  especially  when  a  largo 
amount  of  roughage  is  being  fed. 

Five  other  lots  of  handy  weight  (at tie 
were  fed  to  determine  the  value  of  dif- 
ferent rations  in  fattening  tattle.  Some 
very  strilung  results  were  obtained  in 
tome  of  these  lots,  especially  where  corn 
nilage  formed  a  major  part  of  the  en- 
tire  roughage   used. 

I^ot  I  received  a  ration  made  up  of 
feeds  commonly  fed  in  many  sections  of 
Pennsylvania  where  no  silage  is  iis(ul. 
This  Icyt  received  a  grain  mixture  of  3 
parts  corn  meal  and  I  ixirt  i)ran,  mixed 
hay  and  <orn  stover.  This  combination 
was  fed  throughout  the  entire  period. 
The  co«t  of  making  a  hundred  pounds 
of  gain  in  this  lot  during  the  first  56 
days  was  $9.73  as  compared  to  $5.60  in 


ea  with  2>/-:  pounds  of  cotton  seed  meal 
per  1000  pounds  live  weight,  except  that 
Lot  III  received  alfalfa  hay  in  addition 
to  the  corn  silage  and  received  cotton 
seed  meal  at  no  time  during  the  experi- 
ment, drain  was  addt'd  to  all  lots  d^.i- 
ing  the  last  St  days  of  the  experiment, 
with  the  excei)tion  of  Lot  VL  which  re- 
leived  I  orn  silage,  all  they  would  con- 
sume, and  u'-  pounds  of  cotton  seed 
meal  \)vv  head,  daily.  I'^rom  the  table  it 
will  be  noted  that  this  lot  made  the 
highest  daily  gain,  required  the  smallest 
maigin  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  feed  and 
were  sold,  in  the  lot,  within  5  cents  of 
the  best  lot,  rated  at  $9.30  per  cwt. 
Lot  III,  whicli  received-  the  alfalfa  hay 
as  a  source  of  protein,  was  the  poorest 
lot  of  cattle,  lacking  the  condition  and 
finish  of  some  of  the  other  lots. 

The  results  of  these  exiieriments 
bring  out  the  advantage  and  importance 
of  corn,  silage  as  a  feed  for  beef  produc- 
tion.   The  cattle  were  valued  by  a  com- 


Ki:sri/l\s  OFKTEKR  FKK1>1N(;  K.\  J'KllI  .M  KNT.S 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATK  (OLr.KCiK-litiri-lftlfi 

I'lojeet  No.  rjOl-Testlng  Dltreient  Rations.     KeediriK  Period  140  days. 


I:  i;lul  weight  jiur  steer 

Value  i)er  <-\vt.  In  lot 

t'ost  per  steer 

Feeds  consuined  dally  per  steer 
(1st  ")«)  days) 

Kar  <-oni 

Corn  sllaj;e 

Cottonseed  meal 

Hran 

.Airalfa  hay 

<  'orn  stover 

M  ixed  hay 

Averime  ilally  t$alu  (1st  period) 

Co;i  per  10  1  li)s.  train  "  

Feed  eonsinned  daliv  per  steer 
last  HI  days  I 

Kar  corn 

Corn  and  <'ob  meal 

man 

Cottitiseed   meal 

Si'a"e 

MlxT  1  hay .'...'.'..'.. 

Alial  a  ha.v 

Co    I  st(»ver 

\  \  er.'jue  (l:i;l  V  i^aln  rJnd  period' 

c,),t  pi'r  l>^  ii);.  ii:\\:\ 

\  ..•ra,'e  uelj;iit  at  <l  )se  of t-xp 

•  iiin  for  entire  period 

A  verase  dally  train  entire  period 

Total  CDSl  of  Iced 

r  >t.il  cost  of  steer ; ...;.... 

«o-«t  per  cwt.  gain 

Final  cost  per  cwt 

Marijln  necestar.v  In  lot  not 

lucludlng  pork 

\'alue  per  cwt.  on  hasls  «  li'lttshuryli 
market  (AHow  4"»  i'cnis  for  slilp- 
plng  expeiisei    Stale  C<»lleKe|U) 

IMtlshiuirli 

I'ltrk   I'roiliii'cd 

c.i;t  of  feed  to  ho^s  jht  lot 


Lot  I 

Lot  II 

Lot  111 

H77.S  U.S. 

!HW  Ihs. 

fli;{.r)ib8. 

8  7  fK) 

»  7.W 

$  7.'.'5 

*<;■).«$ 

8<w.  10 

»<«!.2;{ 

!t  ll»S. 

W   lbs. 
•J.O    '• 

r)S  lbs. 

;;      * 

"io  •♦ 

4       •♦ 

K.-.    »• 



I.7I" 

•2.<Y2  '» 

2.00  " 

9  tt.7.{ 

»  \m 

$  (i.)U 

17  lbs. 

h).->  n«. 

vz  n.M. 

1     •• 

'"'Ik  " 



,, 

2r,    •' 

21       •• 

10      '• 



•V     • 

«i.4        •• 

4       •• 

1.8(5  •• 

1.68  •' 

1.8.'i  •' 

$l;{.i(i 

nv£i 

?l2.(i:t 

ll.'{2  1hH. 

I  li«)  1  bs. 

iiHi.f;  lbs. 

2'itl       •• 

•JS8  " 

•_'t;s  ••  j 

I.Xl  •' 

•lA\r,  •• 

1.)>I  ••  1 

?i0.m 

S28.:il 

$'2ti.:'0     1 

joyw 

«W.4i 

WiM  • 

Jll.si 

»  '.».8S 

S  l».77 

«8.47 

S  K.OQ 

9  7.H8 

9    .H7 

'        9    ..% 

9    .58 

i 

St.  00 

$)>.:«) 

88.00 

1171  hs. 

.s.>s  lbs. 

402  lbs. 

»J5.'i-) 

»18.t>4 

S18.(>( 

Lot  IV 

89:5.7  lbs. 
$  7.2.-> 
J64.TJ) 


20  lbs. 
2.4    '• 


14       " 
1.70  •• 
8  S.KO 


it).  4  lb.s.! 


Lot  V 1 

«nft.7  lbs. 
9  7.!5o 
$<i(5.i:{ 


00  lbs 
2.4    " 


•.'.4K 

9  r./.dt 


20 


1.08  " 

SI'J.IK) 
110")   lbs. 
2(51  •• 
1.8(5"  t 

8-J1>  17 

mi.m    \ 

»11.18      i 
*  8.14      I 

8    .8i>      { 


«t.r» 

JMf)  lbs. 
918.54 


H.r,  II )s 

()l5 


1.7l>  '- 

if  '.t.8 ) 

1180..-)  lbs 

'21K)  •' 

2.07  " 

5f'J;5.07 

tfw.at 

»  7.W 
9  7.4)1 


.14 


?!t.2» 
;:i:!  lbs. 

*iy.44 


Price  of  fced^:— SllaireiS:?.;'>0  per  ton:  stover  *5.00  per  ton;  mixed  hay  9i:}.00  per  ton;  alfalfa 
*r).(irt  |)"r  Ion;  cottonseed  meal  ?:V1.00  per  tt>n;  ear  corn  (ir*  cents  per  bushel;  shelled  corn 
lO  cents  per  buslnl:  •■orn  and  «'ob  meal  '''^O.OO  i)fr  ton. 


pounds  of  cotton  seed  meal  when  fed  as 
a  sour(;e  of  protein. 

5.  Hran  was  not  economical  as  a 
source  of  protein  in  a  ration  for  fatten- 
ing cattle. 

0.  Corn  silage  fed  to  the  limit  of  their 


RRSULTS  OF  STKKTl  EXPKllIMKNT' 
PENN.V.   ST.VTK  COLLEGE 

li)ir>.19l6 

Prolect  519 — comparison  of  corn  and 
niolas-scs  foodln^  period  i  I  (days 


Lot  I     Lot  II 


IniUal  weight  per  steer  !W*!1.9  Hw  iWl.5  lbs 

Final  Wtiit;lit  per  steer 121.'>    "I  12K»i     " 

(ialn  per  steer .'{.■,2    *'<   .S0.'>      " 

.\verai;e  dally  -alu 2.'{"        2.1   •• 

Initial  value  per  cwt.  lu  lots..'  %    7  (S-V  8    7.7.'» 

Initial  cost  per  steer 9  tV-m;  8  70.ii.^ 

Cost  of  feed  per  steer '  8  .to.-it;  S  .H").2s 

Total  cost  of  steer SI  I  l.Vj  811  l.:t.{ 

Cost  per  cwt.  Rain  ^ 9  ll.O.!  S  [IJiti 

Final  cost  per  lot'  lbs. S    8.7(1  8    8,»i8 

MarRlii   necessary  without 

pork 

IJaily  feed  consumed 

Corn  8ll.a«  • 

Cottonseed  meal 

Mixed  hay..  

Kir  «'orn  (lst98da.vs)  

Shelled   corn  (last  42  days) 

Molasses ' 

Valued  per   cwt.  on   basis    of| 

PittsburKli  niarUet  (allow  15 

cu.    for  shlppinir   expense) 

State  Col  leye  to  I'iltsburirh 

Pork  produced,  MJ)  lbs.  l»,'.,cts.'  877.!H) 
i'o<t  of  feed  for  swine '..". |  82(i.'.>l 

Prollt  f^om  pork    produced...'   !»-)0.)h5 

Prices  of  feeds:  Silarre  8  5.")0  per  ton;  mixe<l 
hay  -l.t  per  ton;  ear  corn  t!'»  ci-nts  per  bushel; 
shellcil  «>orn  70  cents  per  bushel;  molasses 
8-"51.'JO  i>cr  ton. 


20  I  Its. 
2.8  " 
().  " 
8.5  " 
7  r.  a 


20  lbs. 

2.H  •• 

(5.     •• 

18.-.  - 

12.r>  " 


Lot  11  where  coin  silage  and  «otton  seed 
meal  were  fed.  This  lation  proved  V(My 
cxponsive  as  a  feed  for  the  entire  i>eriod 
when  compared  to  the  other  rations  fed. 
The  value  of  the  cattle  in  this  lot  at  the 
close  of  the  exptM  itnent  was  not  as  high 
as  some  of  the  olh<>r  lots,  as  indicated 
by  the  summary  table.  The  margin  nee- 
essary  to  break  even  was  higher  in  thi-; 
lot  than  In  any  of  the  other  lots.  All 
the  other  lots  received  roughage  only 
during  the  first  56  days  and  supplement- 


mission  merchant  from  the  Pittsburgh 
stockyards.  The  entire  lot  of  cattle  was 
.sold  to  the  United  Home  Dressed  Beef 
Company,  of  Altoona.  Pa.,  at  the  prices 
listed  in  the  summary. 

COM'I.USIOX.S. 
Ptnirct  XO.  519. 

1.  Five  iwunds  of  molasses  at  $31.20 
per  ton  is  not  economical  as  a  soi>rce  of 
carl)()hydrates  when  replacing  5  pounds 
o-f  shelled  corn  in  the  ration  with  corn 
at  70  cent»  per  btishel. 

2.  Molasses  may  be  used  as  an  appe- 
tizer for  fattening  cattle  in  order  to  get 
them  to  consume  a  gieater  amount  of 
roughage. 

3.  Cattle  receiving  molasses  and  a  lim- 
ited co-rn  ration  did  not  show  the  same 
degree  of  finish  as  the  cattle  receiving 
a  full  allowance  of  corn. 

Pioicvt  Xo.  .')04. 

1.  The  feeding  of  <  orn  and  bran  as  a 
concentrate,  mixell  hay  and  corn  stover 
a»  roughage  during  a  feeding  period  of 
MO  days  was«(ineconomical  when  com- 
pared to  a  ration  containing  corn  silage. 
«  otton  seed  meal  and  the  grain  withheld 
the  first  eight  weeks. 

2.  Corn  silage  proved  to  be  the  most 
desirable  roughage  for   fattening  cattle. 

3.  A  limited  ration  of  corn  silage  sup- 
plemented with  mixed  hay  was  not  as 
economical  nor  as  satisfactory  a  rough- 
age in  a  ration  as  one  containing  silage 
as  a  sole  roughage. 

4.  Five  potinds  of  alfalfa  hay  per  head, 
daily,    was    not    as    satisfactory    as    2% 


appetite,  supplemented  with 


•>i 


Iiounds 
of  cotton  seed  meal  per  head,  daily   Uur- 

ing    the    first    three    months,    and    31. 

pounds  per  head,  daily,  during  th'  last 

two  months  proved  to  be  the  most  ero. 

nomical  and  satisfactory  ration. 


See   These   1916  International 
Harvester  Hay  Tools 

New  and  Better  Side  Delivery  Rakes 

DY  all  means  see  the  1916  International,  Osborne 
*-^  and  Keystone  side  delivery  rakes  and  hay 
loaders  before  your  haying  season  starts. 

All  Lef  t-Hand  Side  Delivery  Rakes 

These  new  side  delivery  rakes  are  all  left-hand  rakes. 
Taking  the  stems  as  the  mower  drops  them,  they  pick 
them  up  broadside  on>  and  sUde  the  hay  into  light,  airy 
windrows  without  threshing  off  leaves  and  blossoms. 
They  form  the  windrow  on  the  raked  stubble,  where  the 
hay  lies  untouched  until  the  loader  comes  along  to  pick 
it  up. 

All  Steel 

International  Harvester  side  delivery  rakes  are  all  steel, 
strong  and  durable. 

Adjustments  at  Both  Ends 

The  cylinder  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  both  ends, 
giving  perfect  adjustment  under  all  conditions. 

Made  in  two  widths — 7  foot  3  inches  and  8  foot  (bean 
special).     Sold  by  1  H  C  local  dealers. 


International,  Osborne,  and  Keystone 

Hay  Loaders 

The  Windrow  Loaders 

If  you  use  a  side  delivery  rake  to  throw  the  hay  up 
into  windrows,  you  will  need  an  International,  Osborne, 
or  Keystone  windrow  loader.  These  good  loaders  are 
6  feet  wide  and  elevate  the  hay  to  a  height  of  10  feet 
3  inches.  They  gather  the  hay  with  a  gentU  hand- 
pitching  movement  that  does  not  thresh  or  break  leaves, 
so  are  especially  good  for  loading  alfalfa  and  clover. 
These  loaders  are  easily  hitched  to  the  hay  rack  and  are 
unhitched  by  the  man  on  the  load,  who  simply  pulls  a 
rope  and  drives  off.  A  forecarriage  (regular  equipment) 
holds  the  loaders  upright  when  unhitched,  ready  to  be 
hitched  at  once  behind  another  rack.  Two  horses  can 
pull  them  easily. 

The  Rake  Loader 

If  you  ted  your  hay  after  mowing  and  do  not  throw 
it  up  in  windrows,  use  a  rake  loader  which  takes  in 
8  feet  of  swath,  elevates  the  hay  to  a  height  of  9  feet, 
and  is  handled  by  one  man  on  the  load.  It  gets  in 
close  to  the  fences;  it  handles  the  hay  as  gently  as  any 
good  farmer  could  wish,  and  it  rakes  clean. 

International,  Osborne,  and  Keystone  side  delivery 
rakes,  tedders,  rake  loader^  windrow  loaders,  sweep 
rakes  and  stackers,  are  sold  by  I  H  C  dealers  wherever 
farmers  use  these  machines.  If  you  want  to  get  your 
hay  in  with  the  least  trouble  and  expense,  in  the  feast 
time,  and  in  the  best  condition,  buy  International 
Harvester  hay  tools.     Write  us  for  catalogues. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(bcorporAtt^) 

CHICAGO  USA 
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THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER 


May  15,  1916. 


Redeeming  the  Old  Orchard 

JOHN    ALBEBT  HABT. 

SomewlLat  over  two  years  ago  I  rented 
the  place  on  which  we  live  (we  have 
purchased  part  since)  for  a  period  of 
three  years.  There  is  on  it  an  old  apple 
orchard  of  about  200  trees,  mostly  seed- 
lings,  but  quite  a  few  Baldwins,  Glory 
Mundi's,  etc.  I  found  the  orchard  in  a 
sadly  neglected  condition.  One  man  tbld 
me  that  it  had  never  been  sprayed  and, 
to  his  certain  knowledge,  had  not  had  a 
decent  pruning  for  twelve  years.  It  cer- 
tainly looked  it,  and  I  proc^eeded  to  do 
what  I  could  to  remedy  things,  but  as 
I  had  only  a  three-year  lease  I  could  not 
afFord  to  give  it  the  care  it  ought  to 
have.  However,  I  got  a  man  to  help  me 
and  we  gave  it  a  liberal  pruning  in  the 
early  spring,  after  which  we  applied  a 
liberal  coat  of  the  lime  and  sulphur  solu- 
tion, putting  on  an  average  of  about  a 
gallon  to  a  tree. 

While  the  result  was  not  as  marked 
as  I  had  hoped,  it  was  manifest  in  larger 
size  and  better  colored  fruit,  but  the 
yield  was  less,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  vast 
amount  of  bearing  timber  cut  away  in 
pruning.  The  trees  were  so  close  to- 
gether that  I  knew  no  permanent  good 
could  be  done  without  cutting  out  some 
of  them.  They  averaged  only  about  a 
rod  apart,  except  where  some  were 
missing. 

My  experience  demonstrated  that 
much  can  be  done  to  redeem  the  old  or- 
chard if  one  goes  at  it  with  vim  and 
perseverance,  and  the  result  will  justify 
the  means;  but  it  is  a  difficult  task. 
Were  I  owner  instead  of  renter  I  should 
have  laid  the  ax  to  the  root  of 
more  than  half  of  the  trees,  giv- 
ing the  remainder  a  heavy  pruning, 
spraying  liberally  and  cultivating  thor- 
oughly. By  thifi  means  an  old  orchard 
could  be  brought  back  to  bearing  a  good 
marketable  quality  of  fruit — but  it  can 
never  be  brought  to  that  degree  of  per- 
fection that  can  be  attained  by  thorough 
and  constant  care  from  the  beginning. 
However,  we  have  managed  to  sell  about 
$100  worth  of  fruit  per  season  from  it 
and  have  fed  large  quantities  to  hogs  and 
Etock,  besides  keeping  the  family  liberal- 
ly supplied,  so  I  feel  that  it  has  not  been 
a  frsilure. 

Scattered  up  and  down  over  the  coun- 
try  are   thousands  of   old   orchards,   of 
"which  this  is  fairly  representative.  They 
were    planted    30,    40   or    50    years    ago 
when  the  idea  was  to  have  plenty  of  fruit 
for  home  use,  and  but  little  attention  was 
paid  to  an  outside  market.    It  was  quite 
common  then  to  plant  trees  and  care  for 
them  until  they  came  to  bearing,  after 
which  no  attention  was  given,  except  an 
occasional  pruning.    But  the  orchard  of 
today   has   become  a  great   commercial 
factor  and  the  fruit  must  be  up  to  a  high 
standard    to    bring    a    profitable    price. 
New  varieties  have  been  Introduced  and 
much  has  been  doncto  better  the  quality 
and  size.    The  old,  neglected  orchard  Is 
a  menace  to  all  others,  an  eyesore  to  all 
who  love  order  and  beauty  In  the  things 
about  them.  In  many  states  radical  laws 
are  being   passed   to  help  the  horticul- 
turist to  overcome  this  drawback. 

Yes,  the  old  orchard  can  be  redeemed, 
or  at  least  partly  so.  But  In  the  long 
run,  for  commercial  purposes.  I  believe 
that  no  amount  of  later  care  and  skill 
can  atone  for  years  of  neglect.  One  of 
two  things  ought  to  be  done  with  every 
tree — either  it  should  be  so  cared  for  as 
to  yield  a  crop  of  fairly  perfect  fruit,  or 
It  should  be  cut  down  and  the  space 
given  to  that  which  will  yield  a  profit. 


Statistics  show  that  of  every  dollar 
paid  for  foodsttiffs  in  this  country  4.=i 
cents  goes  to  the  farmer.  15  to  legitimate 
marketing  costs  and   40  to  middlemen. 


Cost  and  Location  of  Earth  Roads 
The  cost  of  hauling  over  country  roads 
is  largely  determined  by  the  size  of  the 
load  that  can  be  hauled,  the  number  of 
trips  that  can  be  made  in  a  day  and  the 
wear  and  tear  on  teams  and  equipment, 
according  to  the  Office  of  Public  Roads, 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Steep  grades 
as  well  as  ruts  and  mud-holes  serve  to 
decrease  both  the  speed  and  the  load. 
On  the  principle  that  a  chain  is  no 
stronger  than  its  weakest  link,  the  maxi- 
mum load  that  a  team  can  draw  is  the 
load  that  it  can  draw  up  the  steepest 
hill  or  through  the  deepest  mud-hole  on 
that  road. 

Wherever    possible,    roads    should    be 
located  on  straight  lines  between  termi- 
nal   points.      In    hilly    or    mountainous 
country,  however,  the  attempts  to  keep 
roads  straight  between  terminals  often 
loads    to    the    serious    error    of    heavy 
grades.      Straightness   and    grade   must 
therefore  be  handled  together.    The  best 
location  is  one  which  is  straight  in  gen- 
eral direction,  is  free  from  steep  grades, 
is  located  on  solid  ground  and  serves  the 
largest  possible  number  of  people.  Roads 
should  be  located  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  as  well  as  the  private  land  owner. 
The  elimination  of  one  or  two  steep 
hills  on  a  line  of  road  will  frequently 
enable    horses    to    draw    three    or    four 
times  as  much  as  they  could  draw  on  the 
old   road.     It  takes  approximately  four 
times  as  much  power  to  draw  loads  up 
10  per  cent,  grades    (10  ft.  vertical  in 
100  ft.  horizontal)  as  on  a  level,  but  on 
a  4  per  cent,  or  5  per  cent,  grade  a  horse 
can  usually  draw  (for  a  short  time)  as 
much  as  he  can  draw  on  a  level.     A  4 
ner  cent,  grade  is  therefore  considered 
the  maximum  on  roads  subject  to  heavy 
hauling.       Many  steep   grades  may  be 
avoided  by  locating  the  road  around  in- 
stead of  over  the  hill— the  handle  of  the 
bucket  is  no  longer  when  held  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  than  In  a  vertical.     By 
going  around  we  avoid  two  steep  hills. 
If  the  road  must  pass  up  a  steep  hill 
or  mountain  sides,  the  steepness  of  the 
grade  may  be  decreased  by  increasing 
the  length  of  the  road.    In  other  words, 
eliminate  ste^p  grades  by  locating  the 
road  on  curved  or  zigzag  lines,  and  not 
in  a  straight  line  from   the  bottom  to* 
the  top  of  the  hill.    These  curves  should 
be    carefully    plotted    and    the    straight 
stretches   located    with   an    instrument. 
This  Improves  the  looks  of  the  road  and 
does  not  add  materially  to  Its  cost. 

In  studying  the  relation  of  grade  to 
distance  the  following  calculation  is  In- 
teresting: To  lift  a  ton  one  foot  high 
requires  2,000  foot  pounds  of  energy,  on 
a  road  the  surface  of  which  offers  100 
pounds  of  tractive  resistance  per  ton 
the  same  energy  would  roll  the  ton  a 
horizontal  distance  of  20  feet.  To  save 
one  foot  of  grade  the  road  may  there- 
fore be  lengthened  20  feet. 

Roads  should  never  be  located  so  close 
to  stream  beds  as  to  be  subject  to  over- 
flow, or  on  ground  which  is  constantly 
damp  and   marshy. 

The  earth  road  should  have  at  least 
six  hours  of  sunshine  each  day.  This 
can  be  secured  either  by  locating  the 
road  with  southern  or  western  exposure, 
or  by  having  such  brush  and  trees  as 
impede  the  drying  action  of  the  sun  and 
wind  removed.  With  gravel  and  stone 
roads  this  Is  not  so  necessary,  as  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  moisture  is  needed  on 
such  roads,  especially  in  summertime. 

Relocating  roads  is  not  an  engineering 
problem  alone.  One  must  also  consider 
the  effect  of  the  road  on  those  who  now 
live  upon  It.  Many  farmers  dislike  to 
have  the  road  placed  back  of  their  house 
or  out  of  sight  of  It.  It  requires  tact 
and  good  judgment  to  secure  a  suitable 
location  without  arousing  antagonism. 


Own  An  IHC  Binder 

r 


1^  NO  WING  the  conditions  in  your  harvest 
•"-  fields  as  well  as  you  do,  it  will  be  an  easy 
matter  for  you  to  pick  out  the  right  grain  binder  for 
your  work.  Note  the  details  of  construction  —  How 
is  the  main  frame  built?  Is  the  main  wheel  large 
enough  and  wide  enough  to  give  plenty  of  traction? 
Is  there  a  simple  means  provided  for  quickly  and  easily 

taking  the  strain  off  the  canvas  at  night,  or  when  the 
binder  is  out  of  use?  Are  ball  and  roller  bearings  provided  to 
lighten  the  draft?  Will  the  elevator  take  care  of  both  light  and 
heavy  stands  of  grain?  Is  the  knotter  simple  and  sure  in  action? 
These  are  the  things  that  count. 

In  the  IHC  i^inders — Champion,  Deering,  McCormick,  Mil* 
waukee,  Osborne  and  Piano  —  tliese  things  and  all  other  details 
are  taken  care  of.    Own  an  I  H  C  binder. 

The  same  arguments  hold  good  for  the  twine  you  use.  Ask 
for  and  insist  upon  getting  an  I  H  C  twine,  made  to  work  in  the 
binder  you  buy,  and  sold  at  the  lowest  price  consistent  with 
IHC  quality. 

Your  local  dealer  can  furnish  you  with  IHC  binders,  repairs 
and  twine.    See  him  or  write  to  us  for  complete  information. 

hternational  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(hcorporatcd) 

CHICAGO  USA 
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Saves 
money  in 

potatoes 


p^^sii 


Dig  your  potatoes  in  a  fraction  of 
the  time  required  by  hand  digging — 
$ooc  da^s.  Do  the  work  cleaner,  and 
%ifithout  cut  and  bruUed  potatoes.  Save  time 
— Mve  waste— -dig  out  all  the  potatoes— 
the  Hamburg  Potato  Digger  doe*  the  work 
tconomicaUy  and  thoroughly. 


This  Digger  coats  l:ttle.  is  light  and  simple, 
and  will  last  a  lifetime.  Fitted  with  steel 
prongs,  malleable  wings,  and  chilled  point 
or  share.  Built  high — will  not  doc  in  weedfc 
or  dry  or  green  vines.  Wrttthrctahf  B  nito 
—We'll  send  promptlr.  and  include  infor- 
mation about  the  famoiM  Hamburs  Plow* 
and  Plow  Parts. 


HAMBURG  PLOW  WORKS,  HAMBURG.  PA. 


(5) 


Three  Hundred  Million 
Bushel  Crop  in  1 9 1 5 

FanMffB  My  for  tbrnr  \mk  with  om  year's  crop 
•ad  proipertty  was  Mvtr  to  grML 

Regarding  Western  Canada  as  a  grain  producer,  a  prom* 
inent  business  man  says :    "Canada's  position  today  is 
sounder  than  ever.  There  is  more  wheat,  more  oats,  more 
grain  for  feed,  20  <>  more  cattle  than  last  year  and  more 
hogs.  The  war  market  in  Europe  needs  our  surplus.  As 
for  the  wheat  crop,  it  is  marvelous  and  a  monument  of 
strength  for  business  confidence  to  build  upon,  exceeding  the  most  optimistic  predictions." 
IMbMf  ■vragwl  In  1918  Mwr  28  fcMahsfa  Mr  marm 
Oafs    mvmrmmmil   Iff  1918   ovar  48  Intmhmim  pwr  mwm 
•«Hav  ai>»ra—<  Im  1918  mmr  «0  ttimhmlm  par  •«*« 
Prices  are  high,  markets  convenient,  excellent  land  low  in  price  either  improved  or  other- 
wise, rangmg  from  $12  to  $30  per  acre.    Free  homestead  lands  are  plentiful  and  not  far 
from  raUway  hnesand  convenient  to  Rood  schools  and  churches.  The  climate  is  healthful. 
P**^.  •V"*  ^^  taa  on  land,  nor  is  thare  any  conscriptioa.    For  complete  information 
as  to  best  locations  for  .'settlement,  reduced  railroad  rates  and   descnptive  illustrated 
pamphlet,  address 

F.  A.  Harrison,  210  North  Third  St..  Harrisburg.  Pa. 
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GROWING  SWEET  CLOVER 


By  A.  E.  GRANTHAM 


UNTIL  very  recently  sweet  clover,  or  Bokhara 
(lover,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  was  regarded 
as  a  mere  weed  in  many  localities  where  it  has  been  the  land  should  be  plowed  not  later  than  June,  and 
fuiind.  Its  chief  use  heretofore  has  been  that  of  a  harrowed  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  ten  days  to  de- 
lioney  plant,  as  it  furnishes  excellent  bee  pasture.  Now  stroy  all  weeds  and  to  retain  the  moisture.  Where  a 
sweet  clover  is  becoming  more  widely  grown  as  its  nurse  crop  is  used,  especially  winter  wheat  or  rye.  it 
value  for  forage,  hay  and  for  soil  improvement  be-  is  best  to  sow  the  sweet  clover  in  February  or  March. 
(onies  better  known.  There  are  several  varieties,  of  The  seed  is  covered  by  the  alternate  freezing  and 
\vlii(h  the  common  white  sweet  clover  (Meli- 
lottis  alba)  and  the  yellow  sweet  clover 
(  Melilotus  offieinalis)  are  the  most  important 
iigricnlturally.  The  white  is  the  one  most 
(ommonly  found,  and  makes  a  more  vigor- 
ous, upright  growth  than  the  yellow  variety* 
'ihe  i)lant  when  a  few  inches  high  closely  re- 
sembles alfalfa,  for  which  it  is  often  mis- 
taken. Sweet  clover  is  a  biennial,  growing 
1 '..  to  3  feet  in  height  the  first  year,  and  de»; 
vi'loping  a  rather  large  tap  root,  in  which  is 
stored  ( onsiderable  food  for  the  second  sea- 
.'^ons  growth.  The  second  year  it  attains  the 
lit  igbt  of  4  to  6  feet,  depending  on  condi- 
tions. The  plant  then  flowers,  produces  seed 
and  dies.  The  young  growth  of  sweet  clover 
is  very  succulent,  and  although  resembling 
Jtlialfa  in  appearance,  can  be  readily  dia- 
tinguislied  from  the  latter  by  its  bitter  taste 
and  Ptrong.  fragrant  odor  when  dry.  The 
later  growth  is  not  at  all  like  alfalfa,  as  the 
1  lant  l)iM  omes  more  open,  with  scattered 
leav»'s.  and  the  stems  quite  woody  upon  ma- 
turity.   Sweet  clover  is  quite  generally  found 


Swt  Clover  a*  it  Look*  When  Ready  to  Cut 


Lime  will  be  required  in  much  the  same  measure  as 
alfalfa  demands  it.     It  should  not  be  considered  that 
sweet  clover  will  do  well  on  humid  soils  unless  the 
soil  is  neutral  as  regards  acidity.     Nor  should  inocu- 
lation  be  neglected.       Since  the  sweet  clover  plant 
secures   a   large   part  of   its   nitrogen    from   the   air 
through   the  bacteria  which  develop  nodules  on   the 
roots  of  the  i)lant,  care  must  be  taken  to  apply  both 
lime    and    inoculation.      If   sweet   clover   or 
alfalfa  has  not  previously  grown  on  the  field, 
inoculation  may  be  made  by  the  use  of  com- 
mercial cultures  or  by  the  application  of  300 
to  400  pounds  of  soil  per  acTe  taken  from  a 
sweet  clover  or  alfalfa  field.     The  organisms 
which    develop    the    nodules    on    these    two 
plants  are  so  nearly  alike  that  they  may  be 
used  interchangeably.    The  soil  should  be  ap- 
plied on  a  cloudy  day  or  after  sundown  and 
harrowed    in   at   once.      On   eastern   soils  at 
least  one  ton  of  burned  lime  or  two  tons  of 
ground  limestone   (unburned)   should  be  ai>- 
plied  at  least  ten  days  before  seeding. 

Some  fertilizer,  at  least  300  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate,  should  be  applied  per  acre  just  be- 
fore seeding.  Potash  to  the  extent  of  5  per 
cent,  should  be  used  if  prices  permit. 

Sweet  clover  is  not  recommended  for  gen- 
eral use  where  red  clover,  crimson  clover  and 
alfalfa  can  be  successfully  grown.  The  agri- 
cultural public  should  not  be  deceived  by  the 
great  interest  manifested  in  this  new  crop, 
as  it  requires  a  certain  amount  of  attention 


along  railroad  emnankments,  near  old  quarries,  near     thawing  of  the  ground.    There  is  an  added  advantage     to  grow  it,  and  some  judgment  in  order  to  utilize  it  to 


the  roadside  or  where  the  soil  has  been  thrown  into 
mounds  or  ridges.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fart  that,  being  a  legume  and  getting  its  nitrogen 
fioin  the  air,  it  prefers  those  locations  that  are  well 
dtaincd  and  the  soil  aerated.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find 
^wei't  clover  growing  in  old  gravel  beds,  on  rough 
billsido  land  where  little  else  will  grow, 
'n  fait,  the  plant  is  found  growing  wild 
on  so  many  different  types  of  soil  and 
under  such  widely  varying  conditions 
that  it  seems  to  adapt  itself  to  almost 
auy  environment.  However,  it  is  noted 
tliut  the  best  and  most  persistent 
Kiowth  is  made  on  land  that  is  natu- 
':«lly  well  supplied  with  lime.  Culti- 
vated fields  may  often  be  more  deficient 
'II  lime  than  the  roadsides,  and  for  that 
'•■a.son  liming  must  be  considered  In 
plowing  the  crop  under  field  conditions. 

Sweet  clover  is  very  reslstent  to  cold 
aud  survives  the  winter  as  far  north 
as  .Mi(  liigan.  The  chief  danger  to  it  In 
^Miter  is  "heaving  out."  The  plant  has 
«»  long  tap  root,  with  few,  if  any,  large 
'"  ='»<  h  roots.  With  the  alternate  freez- 
""T  and  thawing  of  late  winter,  the  en- 
'"^^  plants  may  be  lifted  out  of  the 
Pr-Mind.  if  the  soil  is  not  well  drained. 
'^  's  the  experience  of  the  writer  that 
I'^v^et  clover  will  "lift  out"  more  readi- 
y  than  alfalfa  under  same  conditions. 

^weet  clover  may  be  seeded  in  the 
M»ring  with  a  nurse  crop,  as  oats  or 
>irley,    in    the    more   northern    states, 
farther  south  it  is  better  to  prepare 
J  '*"  '""^  especially  for  the  clover,  and  seed  in  August. 
'^  the  latter  case  the  land  should  be  plowed  early,  so 
■ "  to  have  the  soil  compact  with  a  loose  mulch  on  top. 
^   '  rop  of  early  potatoes  may  be  removed  in  time  to 

the  land   for  clover.     The  clean  cultivation   and 


in  this  method,  since  sweet  clover  contains  a  fairly 
high  i)ercentage  of  "hard"  seeds,  whii  h  do  not  germi- 
nate promptly.  Winter  seeding  seems  to  have  the  ef- 
fect of  causing  more  complete  germination  of  these 
hard  seeds.  With  a  nurse  crop  the  growth  of  clover 
Is  hardly  so  satisfactory  as  alone,  south  of  Pennsyl- 


Kh 


'ertlllzation  that  usually  accompany  the  growing 


/.   Swt  Clover    2.   Alfalfa    3.   Mammoth  Fed  Clover 
Alt  Seeded  at  the  Same  Time,  But  Note  the  Difference  in  Root  Growth 

vania.  The  quantity  of  seed  per  acre  varies  from  1j 
to  20  pounds  of  hulled  seed.  If  the  seed  is  unhulled, 
use  20  to  25  pounds  per  acre.  Some  seed  firms  now 
scarify  the  seed,  which  practically  eliminates  the  hard 
seed,  so  that  15  pounds  Is  an  ample  quantity  of 
treated  seed.     The  ordinary  machines  used  In  grass 
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^     potatoes   make  an   excellent   preparation   for   the     and  clover  seeding  may  be  used. 

clover.    Where  aa  early  crop  does  not  precede,        For  the  best  results  the  land  should  not  be  acid. 


the  l>est  advantage.  It  is  probably  better  adapted 
than  any  other  legume  for  thin,  rough  soils  where 
it  is  difficult  to  get  other  crops  to  grow. 

Sweet  clover  is  not  relished  by  stock  at  first.  In 
fact,  they  will  refuse  to  eat  it  when  blue  grass  and 
the  ordinary  clovers  are  present.  However,  stock 
will  finally  acquire  a  liking  for  sweet 
clover,  if  starved  to  it  for  a  few  day.s. 
They  then  do  very  well  and  thrive,  as 
the  plant  has  high  nutritive  value.  In 
composition  it  ranks  along  with  alfalfa. 
but  on  account  of  a  bitter  principle 
known  as  cumarin,  it  is  not  palatable 
to  sto<  k  at  first.  The  great  advantages 
of  sweet  clover  as  a  fonige  crop  are  its 
hardiness,  vigor  and  drought  resistant 
qualiti*^.  When  used  for  pasture  the 
stock  should  be  turned  on  early  enough 
to  keep  It  fairly  well  eaten  down,  as 
this  will  cause  a<Mitional  young,  ten- 
der shoots  to  appear,  the  portion  most 
readily  oaten  by  stock.  Hogs  and  cat- 
tle will  make  good  gains  once  they 
have  learned  to  eat  it. 

If  properly  handled  sweet  <  lover  can 
be  made  into  hay  that  is  a  fair  substi- 
tute for  red  clover  hay.     One  precau- 
tion is  to  l)e  observed  in  cutting.     The 
mower   should   be  set  high  enough   to 
miss  the  lower  bran*  hes  on  each  plant. 
If  cut  close  to  the  ground  the  plant 
dies.    The  new  growth  conies  from  the 
underlying   branches    which    are    left. 
The   clover  should   l>e   cut   l>efore   the 
first  buds  for  blossoms  appear,  as  the 
plant  rapidly   becomes  woody  and  coarse  after  that 
time.     The  yield  of  hay  in  most  cases  should  exceed 
that  of  red  clover,  as  under  good  conditions  two  cut- 
tings may  be  secured  in  one  year.    The  total  yield  of 
hay  may  vary  from  3  to  4  tons  per  acre  per  year. 

It  is  probable  that  the  greatest  use  for  sweet  clover 
will  come  in  soil  improvement,     .\side  from  the  fact 
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should  be  raised  on  the  farms  of  our  readers,  it  wijl  its  producing  members.    He  calls  attention  to  the  fact 

be  our  aim  to  so  diversify  our  articles  as  to  cover  in  that   there    i»   nothing   new    in   such   a   plan,   as  in 

each  issue  as  many  different  branches  of  the  live  stock  Australia  the  state  savings  banlis  are  the  source  of 

industry  as  possible.     To  this  end,  and  in  order  that  agricultural  credits,  and  that  in  the  state  of  Victoria 

our  pages  may  carry  not  only  the  best  theoretical  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  population  are  depositors 

practical  articles  by  well-known  authorities,  b\it  as  in  the  State  Savings  Bank;   the  same  ratio  appH.ti 

well  the  actual  experiences  of  our  readers  themselves  to  this  country  would  give  us  an  army  of  about  forty- 

along  live  stock  and  dairying  lines  to  as  large  an  ex-  five  million  depositors — and  enough  money  to  finance 

tent   as   possible,   we   solicit  contributions   from   our  our   farming  interests  in  a  way  which  would  place 

readers  of  the  stories  of  their  own  practical  experi-  us  agriculturally  at  the  head  of  the  nations  of  the 

ences,  involving  both  successes  and  failures,  in  this  world.    Mr.  Alden  is  a  thinker  and  a  worker;  he  has 

department  of  farming.    Thus  may  we  all  help  and  be  mapped   out   a   plan    for   this    "unshackling"   of  the 

helped   in   the  promotion  of,   and   the  securing  of  a  Postal  Savings  Bank  which  is  ingenious  and,  for  the 

profit  from,  the  growth  of  the  live  stock  and  dairy  in-  most  part,  practical;  he  has  talked. to  many  men  and 
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The  Nub  of  it 

THE  "ftgger"  man  on  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  reports  that  in  one  year  the  railways 
of  this  country  hauled  1,949,689.599  tons  of  freight,  of 
which  195,586,840  tons  were  the  products  of  the  farms. 
.This  latter  immense  tonnage  was  hauled  over  650,000 
miles  of  steel  rails  and  smooth  roadbeds  at  an  infini- 
tesimal proportion  of  the  cost  of  production.  Before 
It  reached  the  railroads,  however,  it  was  hauled  over 
2,300,000  miles  of  dirt  roads.  In  most  cases  these  com- 
mon dirt  highways  were  "a  rocky  road  to  Dublin," 
ungraded,  full  of  ruts,  holes  and  other  eyesores,  which 
added  an  appreciable  amount  to  the  cost  of  production, 
and  levied  a  heavy  toll  on  the  pocketbook  of  every 
consumer. 

After  all,  the  nub  of  the  good  roads  movement  is 
this:  Building  $14,000  or  $15,000  a  mile  highways  for 
show  purposes,  where  they  are  not  actually  needed, 
is  the  luxury  of  the  movement.  The  improvement  of 
the  common  dirt  roads,  on  which  the  real  business  of 
hauling  Is  done,  is  the  necessity.  The  farmers  should 
insist  that  the  state  and  the  nation  should  put  the  im- 
provement of  the  common  dirt  roads  In  the  first  place 
and  not  In  the  last. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

IN  our  Issue  of  February  15th,  this  year,  we  an- 
nounced our  plans  for  an  enlarged  Live  Stock  and 
Dairy  Section  of  The  Practical  Farmer,  setting  forth 
as  reason  our  belief  that  the  conditions  throughout 
the  territory  In  which  this  paper  circulates  encourage 
an  Increase  In  live  stock  on  the  farm,  and  that  our 
readers,  alive  to  this  situation,  are  perhaps  more  In- 
terested In  this  department  of  farming  than  any  other; 
in  making  this  announcement  we  Invited  an  expres- 
fiion  of  opinion  from  our  readers  regarding  this  plan, 
and  stated  that  the  carrying  out  of  the  program 
largely  depended  on  the  wishes  of  our  subscribers. 

The  letters  we  have  received  from  all  sections  of  our 
territory  In  response  are  most  gratifyingly  encourag 


dustries  on  the  farms  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 

Putting  Convicts  to  a  Good  Use 

THE  National  Committee  on  Prisons  has  recently 
sent  out  a  report  relating  to  convict  labor  on 
roads  in  Georgia,  which  is  worth  noting. 

It  appears  from  the  report  that  on  June  1st  last 
there  were  2,965  felony  and  3,185  misdemeanor  con- 
victs employed  on  the  roads  in  that  state,  which  it  is 
claimed  is  a  larger  number  than  is  employed  in  a  simi- 
lar capacity  in  any  other  state.  These  two  classes  of 
prisoners  in  that  state  are  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State  Prison  Commission,  and  by  it  these  prison- 
ers, except  boys  under  fifteen,  or  aged  or  infirm  con- 
victs, are  apportioned  to  the  different  counties  want- 
ing them  for  employment  on  the  public  highways. 

When  thus  employed,  rigid  regulations  are  enforced 
as  to  proper  guards,  clothing,  bedding,  medicinal 
supervision,  etc.;  the  diet  is  fixed  by  the  Prison  Com- 
mission, and  must  be  of  a  certain  character. 

That  this  system  of  employing  the  convicts  is 
superior  to  the  old  system  which  prevailed  In  Georgia, 
of  leasing  the  convict  labor  to  private  parties,  and 
more  profitable  to  the  public,  has  been  proved  In  that 
state.  The  convict  labor  as  exploited  for  private  gain, 
became  a  public  scandal,  as  It  did  in  other  states 
where  it  was  given  a  trial. 

So  far  as  we  know,  in  every  state  where  convict  labor 
has  been,  or  Is  being,  used  In  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  the  public  highways,  the  experiments 
demonstrate  that  this  method  of  using  It  Is  the  most 
satisfactory  that  has  yet  been  found.  It  removes  the 
competition  between  prison  made  and  factory  made 
goods,  and  puts  the  prison  labor  where  It  will  accom- 
plish the  most  good,  both  to  prisoners  and  public. 

A  pertinent  question  Is  asked  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee, as  to  whether  some  of  the  value  of  the  work 
done  by  the  convict  could  not  be  returned  to  him  in 
the  shape  of  wages.  When  he  has  any  one  that  has 
been  dependent  on  him  for  support,  it  would  seem  not 
only  a  matter  of  justice,  but  also  of  public  economy, 
that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  value  of  his  labor 
should  be  paid  to  his  family  or  other  dependents. 

Ordinarily  the  Innocent  suffer  with  the  guilty,  finan- 
cially as  well  as  otherwise.  The  labor  of  a  healthy 
convict  Is  worth,  or  should  be  made  worth,  a  certain 
amount  to  the  state,  and  that  amount,  or  a  portion  of 
it.  should  be  paid  to  those  dependent  on  him. 

Legislation  cannot  shift  all  of  the  biirden  which 
falls  on  the  Innocent  to  the  guilty,  but  Jii  can  to  some 
degree  shift  the  financial  end,  in  most' cases,  to  where 
It  ought  to  rest. 


found  many  supporters;  he  has  put  his  plan  in  the 
form  of  a  bill  which  he  hopes  to  have  introduced  be- 
fore the  close  of  this  session  of  Congress.  And  here's 
success  to  you,  Brother  Alden!  We  like  to  see  a 
man  go  at  an  idea  in  the  altruistic,  enthusiastic  way 
you've  tackled  this  big  problem;  and  while  we  aren't 
"financiers"  and  so  can't  give  a  "high-brow"  opinion, 
we  think  you're  on  the  right  track.  Anyway,  you'll 
"start  something"  in  a  direction  where  something 
ought  to  be  started,  and  out  of  this  start  may  come 
some  real  help  to  the  farmers,  who  today  have  to 
"finance"  themselves  without  the  help  and  encourage- 
ment they  as  the  real  producers  deserve. 

The  "  \A/'hy  "  of  the  Gasoline  Price 

THE  time  was  when  the  farmer  and  gasoline  were 
as  wide  apart  as  the  poles.  Now  they  are  inti- 
mately connected  by  the  Increasing  uses  to  which  gaao- 
line  is  put  on  the  farm.  Hence,  the  skyward  tendency 
of  the  price  of  gasoline  in  the  last  few  months  is  of 
immediate  and  painful  interest  to  a  large  proportion 
of  the  farmers  most  everywhere. 

Just  why  gasoline  should  Increase  in  price  so  rapid- 
ly and  enormously  has  been  a  matter  of  speculation. 
The  user,  while  digging  more  deeply  Into  his  pocket 
to  pay  the  price,  can  give  no  reason  that  appeals  to 
him,  while  the  producer  resurrects  poor  old  "Supply 
and  Demand,"  which  used  to  be  so  potent,  but  now  a^' 
parently  "cuts  no  ice"  when  analyzed. 

The  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  has  been  doing  a  little 
investigating  and  finds  that  In  one  of  the  main  fields, 
Oklahoma,  the  production  of  crude  oil  in  1915  was  in 
excess  of  the  production  in  1914.  And  It  also  finds 
that  the  Standard  Oil  interests  which  operate  in  Oklar 
homa,  have  bought  and  stored  In  that  state  not  less 
than  70,000,000  barrels  of  crude  oil  at  from  25  to  30 
cents  a  barrel,  which  it  now  holds  at  $2.00  to  $2.15  per 
barrel,  showing  a  profit  of  about  $100,000,000. 

In  this  connection,  a  New  York  dispatch  states  that 
the  profits  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York 
for  1915  were  more  than  double  those  of  the  preceding 
year,  the  annual  surplus  Increasing  from  $1,736,000  to 
$9,761,663,  and  the  total  surplus  from  $16,701.r.J»l  to 
$26,463,254.  This  Is  only  the  showing  of  one  company 
out  of  the  many  Into  which  the  original  was  divided 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

By  the  way,  that  division  was  like  uprooting  a 
Canada  thistle  patch  and  distributing  It  over  the  farm. 
The  last  state  of  that  farm  was  worse  than  the  first. 

Take  the  "gentleman's  agreement"  that  Is  suspected 
to  exist  between  the  different  corporations  which 
sprang  "full  armed"  from  the  original  Standard  Oil 


"Unshackling"  the  Postal    Savings    Bank     company,  the  fixing  of  prices  for  the  crude  oil  by  tbe 

subsidiary  companies  in  the  different  oil  fields,  and 


W 


the  many  thistle  patches  which  are  sucking  up  th* 
profits,  and  combine  them,  and  you  have  the  greatest 
part  of  the  high  price  of  gasoline. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

"Raising  Beef  Cattle,"  is  the  title  of  Bulletin  So. 


E  received  a  call  a  few  days  since  from  our  New 
Jersey  friend,  Mr.  John  B.  Alden — a  man  with 
an  idea;  Mr.  Alden  was  born  on  a  farm  in  the  Middle 
West  nearly  three  score  and  ten  years  ago;  during  a 
busy  life  he  has  been  a  bookseller,  a  publisher,  and 
finally  came  "back  to  the  land"  and  settled  down  on  a 
New  Jersey  farm — that  is,  as  much  as  Mr.  Alden  can 
ing  and  show  so  live  an  Interest  In  animal  and  dairy  ever  settle  down;  for  he  is  alive  with  that  Idea  of  his  138,  Issued  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  School 
husbandry  as  to  confirm  our  views  regarding  the  nee<l  — and  it's  a  big  idea  and  Is  keeping  him  busy!  Mr.  of  Agriculture  (State  College.  Pa.),  and  Is  the  account 
of  more  attention  to  this  department  and  have  de-  Alden  wants  "square  deal  banking  for  farmers."  and  he  of  an  Investigation  and  experiment,  covering  thre« 
termlnod  us  definitely  to  go  even  further  than  we  had  believes  that  our  "Uncle  Sam"  is  the  proper  person  to  years,  to  determine  the  possibilities  of  raising  l^*"^' 
originally  planned  in  this  direction.  give  it  to  us;  he  isn't  asking  our  Uncle  to  go  into  the     cattle  profitably  on  the  farms  of  Pennsylvania;  tl^* 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that,  beginning  with     banking  business — because  he's  In  It  already — though     account  of  this  experiment  and  the  conclusions  ti)  ^^ 

conducting  it  rather  badly;  his  Idea  is  that  Uncle 
Sam's  Bank — the  Postal  Savings  Bank — should  be 
"unshackled"  and  become  the  blessing  which  the 
farmers  thought  it  was  going  to  be  when  they  advo- 
cated its  establishment,  and  not  the  "no  account 
thing"  they  found  It  when  they  got  tt.  Mr.  Alden 
Pennsylvania,  but  all  of  Its  neighbor  states,  this  an-  wants  the  Postal  Savings  Bank  to  be  the  agent  for  ed  in  a  new  bulletin  ob  "Sheep  Scab"  (Farmers'  B"^' 
nouncement  Is  proof  sufficient  that  our  newly  enlarged  the  "mobilization"  of  the  farmers'  and  laborers'  letln  No.  713),  Issued  by  the  United  States  DeP'^'^' 
department  will  be  thoughtfully  and  seriously  edited,  money — through  the  payment  to  these  depositors  of  ment  of  Agriculture.  Farmers  who  have  been  tro'i" 
and  will  be  an  earnest,  progressive  aid  to  the  farmers  all  the  Interest  the  money  can  earn  (less  the  expenses  bled  with  this  contagious  and  injurious  disease  io 
of  this  section  In  the  promotion  of  animal  husbandry  for  the  conduct  of  the  bank)  when  used  In  the  form  their  fiocks  will  welcome  the  Information  and  hdP 
in  all  its  branches.  of  "rural  credits"  to  finance  the  farmer,  and  Increase     set  forth  In  this  pamphlet,  the  result  of  governmental 

Believing  that  more  rattle,  swine,  horses  and  sheep    the  prosperity  of  the  nation  through  the  promotion  of     experiment  and  experience. 


this  Issue.  W.  H.  Tomhave.  head  of  the  Department 
of  Animal  Husbandry  at  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
will  take  editorial  charge  of  our  Live  Stock  and  Dairy 
Section.  As  Professor  Tomhave  is  a  well-known  and 
practical  authority  on  all  lines  of  animal  husbandry 
and  as  such,  is  highly  thought  of  not  only  throughout 


drawn  therefrom  will  be  of  real  interest  to  Pennsy'' 
vania  farmers,  and  the  farmers  of  adjoining  states  a* 
well;  the  bulletin  is  well  illustrated  and  carefully  ^vrit- 
ten.  It  win  be  sent  without  charge,  on  request,  by  th« 
College's  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Sheep  raising  farmers  will  be  particularly  interest* 


MY  FATHER 

By  ROBERT  S.  TERRY 


{ EDITORIAL  NOTE.— Since  the  sad 
riinoumemcnt,  in  our  issue  of  Jan.  15th, 
„[  the  death  of  our  good  friend  and  As- 
noiiate  Editor,  Mr.  T.  B.  Terry,  ue  have 
nrcived  a  number  of  letters  from  our 
suhsvrihers,  asking  that  we  publish  his 
hio(jraphy;  it  has  been  our  intention 
from  the  time  of  Mr.  Terry's  death  to  do 
this,  but  ue  were  anxious  to  have  it  as 
iumph'te  and  authentic  as  possible,  and 
Uiiofdiugly  preferred  to  loait  until  we 
iouhl  obtain  a  biographical  sketch  from 
ihf  pen  of  a  member  of  Mr.  Terry's 
family:  it  is  with  gratification,  there- 
fore, that  we  present  the  following 
sketch  written  by  his  son  and  helper  in 
his  work.— The  Editor.) 

Theodore  Brainard  Terry  was  born 
iu  Lafayette,  New  York,  January  2,. 
1S43.  He  was  one  of  eleven  chil- 
dren, the  son  of  Fannie  Howell  and  Rev- 
erend Parshall  Terry.  His  father  was  a 
Congregational  minister. 

He  was  always  of  a  very  ingenious  and 
inventive  disposition;  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen he  took  first  prize  at  a  county  fair 
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HlH  last  picture  and  au  excellent  likeness 

for  a  steam  engine  which  he  had  made, 
and  which  actually  ran.  He  attended 
high  school  in  Painesville,  O.,  until  he 
was  seventeen,  when  he  entered  Western 
Reserve  College  in  Hudson  in  1860.  He 
»>roke  down  from  too  much  confinement 
and  study,  stayed  out  a  year  and  tried 
to  again  continue  his  work,  but  his 
health  would  not  permit  him  to  do  so. 
^Vhile  in  college  he,  with  two  others, 
stood  at  the  head  of  a  strong  class,  tak- 
>i»K  tirst  prize  for  written  translation  In 
Creek.  He  was  advised  by  doctors  to 
PPt  out  into  the  open  air.  so  he  left 
R'  J>ool  work  for  good,  and  went  into  the 
•'Utter  and  cheese  business  with  S. 
*>tralght  ft  Co.,  In  which  he  was  able  to 
set  plenty  of  outdoor  exercise. 

March    1.    1865,    he    was    married    to 

J-^^'anor  M.  TllloUon.  of  Thompson.  O. 

n  1869   he  suffered  a   heavy  financial 

OSS.  due  to  the  rascality  of  a  Chicago 

J^'l  estate  man,  of  good  reputation  until 

■'"•     Because   of   this    he    traded    his 

own  property  In  on  a  run-down  farm  at 

Hudson.  0.     Here  he  lived  for  the  re- 

'^»<nnder  of  his  life. 

I4frn'*^^  *"  ^^^  *^  ^^^  beginning  about 
'|0.  for  equipment  and  purchase.    But 

th     1  ^"^  °^  *  '^^  ^^^^^  **®  ^^^  cleared 

l)esid  ^^^'  ^""^  ^®™®  *"^  ^yeti   money 

sdes.     Farm  work  was  difficult  and 

NoT/^^*"*  at  first,  being  a  village  boy. 

ovp  T       *  woodsman,  and  not  looking 

I^Head.  one  day  his  ax  caught  on  a 

'"'    and  glancing,  made  a  fearful  di- 


agonal cut  across  the  cords  and  bones 
oi  one  foot.  The  doctor  stood  over  him 
all  one  night  fighting  off  lockjaw,  giv- 
ing him.  as  he  said  afterwards,  "enough 
laudanum  to  kill  six  well  men."  This 
cut  laid  him  up  about  six  months.  At  a 
farmers'  institute  he  made  the  remSVk 
that  that  cut  was  the  best  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  him,  for  it  taught  him 
to  farm  more  with  his  head  and  less 
with  his  hands  and  back.  He  spent  this 
time  planning  out  systematic  ways  of 
farming;  that  is,  ways  In  which  he  could 
grow  the  best  kinds  of  crops.  He  began 
specializing  in  potatoes  and  strawber- 
ries. In  1882  his  potato  crop  of  7000 
bushels  brought  him  about  $2800  and 
for  two  or  three  years  after  that  the 
same  amount  annually.  In  1882  he  took 
the  first  prize  of  $50,  offered  by  the  Ohio 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
best  detailed  report  of  actual  profitable 
farm  management  and  practice.  This 
report  was  published  In  the  Annual  Agrl- 
cultural  Report  for  that  year. 

In  1880  he  was  one  of  the  first  three 
farmers  ever  regularly  employed  by  any 
state  to  lecture  at  county  farmers'  insti- 
tutes, then  first  established  in  Ohio,  and 
proving  so  successful  that  they  were 
soon  adopted  in  all  other  states.  The 
other  two  lecturers  were  John  Gould,  of 
Aurora,  Ohio,  and  Waldo  F.  Brown,  of 
Oxford,  Ohio.  Later  on  he  lectured  in 
many  other  states. 

About  this  time  he  and  his  great 
friend  A.  I.  Root.  6f  Medina,  wrote  three 
books.  "The  A  B  C  of  Strawberry  Cul- 
ture," "The  A  B  C  of  Potato  Culture," 
and  "The  Winter  Care  of  Horses  and 
Cattle."  He  wrote  "Our  Farming"  in 
1892,  this  being  the  story  of  how  he 
made  his  run-down  farm  produce  both 
piofit  and  pleasure,  with  the  help  of  his 
wife  and   children. 

About  eighteen  years  ago  he  developed 
certain  kidney  troubles,  with  a  tendency 
to  Bright's  disease.  The  doctors  told 
him  plainly  that  he  probably  had  not 
more  than  a  year  or  two  to  live.  He  then 
began  &  careful  study  and  care  of  him- 
self, as  he  resolved  that  he  would  get 
well.  He  began  taking  the  proper  foods 
and  exercise,  taking  cold  baths,  ventilat- 
ing his  house  more  healthfully,  etc. — In 
short,  doing  everything  in  his  power  to 
get  well;  and  he  succeeded.  He  gave 
up  his  Institute  work  at  this  time,  but 
continued  to  write  for  The  Practical 
Farmer.  A  short  time  before  his  Illness 
he  was  offered  the  position  of  professor 
of  agriculture  at  Ohio  State  University, 
but  he  preferred  to  remain  on  the  farm 
and  continue  his  writing. 

After  his  breakdown  he  turned  to  the 
study  of  hygiene  and  health,  in  the  same 
thorough  manner  In  which  he  did  every- 
thing, resolving  "to  do  everything  the 
best  he  could  4o  or  learn  how  to  do." 
He  knew  that  "where  there's  a  will 
there's  a  way."  and  never  recognized  the 
word  "fail."  He  spent  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life  Improving  his  own 
health  and  helping  every  one  else  to 
improve  theirs.  He  wrote  "Health 
Hints"  for  The  Practical  Farmer,  and 
alsoJ.he  book.  "How  to  Keep  Well  and 
Live  Long."  telling  his  own  experiences 
and  difficulties  and  how  he  remedied  his 
weakened  condition.  He  lectured  very 
little  after  this  except  on  the  subject  of 
health.  * 

Until  about  two  months  before  his 
death  he  felt  pretty  well.  Then  we  began 
to  notice  that  he  did  not  look  so  well. 
We  feel  that  he  probably  would  have 
lived  many  years  yet.  as  he  had  expect- 
ed, but  for  the  fact  that  he  did  a  terribly 
hard  and  trying  Job  of  painting  on  the 
flat  roof  of  a  large  covered  cowyard.  He 
was  forced  to  take  an  unnatural  posl- 


Do  Something  for  the  Birds 

By  MABEL  G.  FEINT 

Are  we  doing  anything  for  our  friends,  I  fested  countries  at  that,  so  effectively 
the  birds,  this  year?  They  add  so  much  |  do  the  birds  subdue  insect  life  that  Is 
to  the  joys  of  life,  and  are  so  vitally  nee- j  injurious  to  the  farmer's  pursuits, 
essary  as  an  ec  onomic  factor  in  the  sue-  j  Not  many  years  ago  large  colonies  of 
cess  of  our  farming  operations  that  we  '  purple  martins  could  be  seen  about  the 
should  not  begrudge  them  a  little  time  |  country  nesting  in  the  martin  houses 
and  thought.     This  is  the  time  of  year    provided    for   their   use.      Now    not   one 


when  our  feathered  friends  are  choosing 
homes  In  which  to  rear  their  young. 
Cannot  we  lend  them  a  little  aid  in  mak- 
ing the  home  secure  from  destructive 
storms,  and  from  their  enemies,  the  cats, 
hawks,  crows,  owls  and  the  obnoxious 
English  sparrows? 

Very   simple   box    houses   are   quickly 
adopted  by  our  native  birds  of  hole  nest- 


person  in  fifty  knows  a  martin  when  he 
sees  it,  and  we  seldom  see  one,  anyway — 
all  because  the  houses  went  to  decay  and 
were  not  rebuilt.  This  bird  is  the  larg- 
est of  the  swallow  family  and  very  valu- 
able to  the  farmer,  as  three-fourths  of 
its  food  consists  of  harmful  insects,  in- 
cluding bugs,  beetles  and  weevils.  Let 
us    encourage    their    return    by    placing 


ing  habits,  if  the  boxes  are  not  too  new    houses  for  their  use.    They  are  the  only 
or  bright   in  appearance.     They  should    birds  that  nest  in  colonies.    So  If  houses 


be  placed  high  in  the  trees,  on  posts,  or 
under  the  eaves,  facing  away  from  pre- 
vailing storms,  with  a  small  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  box  to  drain  off  any  water 
that  might  enter. 

If  the  round  entrance  hole  is  made 
from  one  inch  to  two  inches  in  diame- 
ter, according  to  the  size  of  the  box,  and 
the  bird  it  is  designed  for.  the  tenants 


of  several  rooms  are  built  the  openings 
should  be  about  two  inches  in  diameter, 
so  the  martins  will  occupy  them.  An 
inverted  half  barrel  divided  Into  sixteen 
or  more  compartments,  with  a  2-Inch 
opening  near  the  top  of  each,  and  with 
a  small  perch  below  the  opening,  will  be 
just  as  satisfactory  to  the  martins  aa 
the  expensive  houses  sold  by  manufac- 


can  defend  their  strongholds  against  the'  turers.  It  should  be  mounted  on  top  of 
wastrel  sparrows  and  their  larger  bird  some  small  building,  or  tall  pole,  and 
er.emies.  Among  the  birds  who  love  to  '  should  have  a  cone-shaped  roof  of  tin  for 
build  their  nests  in  boxes  or  holes  in  [  protection  from  rains,  with  small  holes 
stumps,  etc..  are  the  bluebirds,  martins,    for  drainage,  in  the  bottom. 


wrens,  nuthatches,  flickers  or  high-holes, 
tree  swallows,  fly  catchers  and  many 
others.  Just  a  little  care  of  them  during 
nesting  time  would  soon  increase  their 
numbers  to  a  wonderful  extent.  The  al> 
sence  of  the  forests  and  the  hedgerows 
that  flourished  throughout  the  country 
before  these  days  of  "clean"  farming  has 
led  to  a  great  diminution  of  their  num- 
bers. And  as  a  consequence  we  are  tor- 
mented with  white  grubs,  cutworms, 
grasshoppers,  scale  insects,  chinch  bugs, 


The  bird's  temperature  is  much  higli- 


rose  bugs,  squash  bugs,  (orn  weevils, 
nut  weevils,  clover  weevils,  and  other 
pests  too  numerous  to  mention.  These 
pesta  are  favorite  foods  of  the  birds. 
There  are  birds  that  eat  even  the  potato 
beetles,  as  the  rose  breasted  grossbeak. 
But  our  lack  of  foresight  in  caring  for 
our  bird  helpers  has  led  to  such  a 
scarcity  of  them  as  to  make  us  pay  dear- 
ly for  our  neglect.  It  has  been  proved 
possible  for  those  who  conserve  bird  life 
In  effective  ways  to  grow  fine  crops  of 
fruit  without  spraying,  and  that  in  in- 


er  than  that  of  most  animal  life;  It 
breathes  faster;  therefore,  in  a  way, 
lives  faster.  As  a  result.  It  consumes 
great  quantities  of  food  In  proportion  to 
its  size.  Birds  seem  to  be  always  hun- 
gry, and  busily  hunting  food.  It  Is  said 
that  a  bird  completely  digests  a  full 
meal  In  from  thirty  minutes  to  two 
hours  at  most.  And  the  young  grow  so 
fast  that  in  nesting  time  the  parents 
are  doubly  useful  in  hunting  Insect  life 
with  which  to  satisfy  their  clamorously 
hungry  little  ones.  How  necessary  it  Is 
that  we  help  to  make  these  little  ones 
safe,  that  we  may  enjoy  their  charms, 
and  profit  by  the  services  they  will  ren- 
der us  so  generously  In  future. 

(Concluded  on  pac«  21S) 


tlon,  holding  the  brush  out  in  front  of 
him  at  arm's  length;  the  reaching, 
twisting  and  continuance  of  this  threw  a 
strain  on  his  back  and  bladder  that 
caused  an  Inflammation.  They  were 
susceptible  on  account  of  having  been 
weakened  many  years  before  and  were 
unable  to  resist  the  terrible  Inflamma- 
tion resulting  from  overstrain.  His 
habits  of  life  would  have  preserved  his 
health  had  he  not  mistakenly  severely 
overtaxed  his  endurance.  He  realized 
for  about  two  weeks  before  his  death 
that  he  could  not  recover,  and  dictated 


the  disposition  of  all  his  affairs. 

He  passed  away  on  New  Year's  morn- 
ing. 1916.  just  the  day  before  he  would 
have  been  73  years  of  age.  I^eft  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  a  loving  and  wise 
counselor  are  his  wife,  a  daughter.  Mrs 
Grace  T  Ritchie,  of  Columbus.  O..  and 
myself.  There  are  flve  grandchildren, 
Robert  and  Theodore  Ritchie.  Carroll 
and  Lynne  Thompson,  and  Eleanor  L. 
Terry.  Two  children  preceded  him  to 
the  great  beyond,  a  son  dying  In  in- 
fancy, and  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Lilian  M. 
Thompson,  who  died  April  28.  1898. 
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May  in  the  Vegetable  Garden 

In  most  of  our  ttMiitory  May  is  the 
igreat  planting  month.  Down  here  in 
the  sunny  southeastern  (orner  of  Mary- 
land we  can  plant  in  our  light  soil  many 
things  that  cannot  be  planted  in  the  lati- 
tude and   heavier  soil   of  Pennsylvania. 

Writing  this  the  last  of  April,  the  sea- 
Bcn  is  still  very  backward  and  cool,  and 
though  here  we  have  had  no  frost  for 
several  weeks  there  has  been  too  much 
cold  rain  to  favor  the  growth  of  any 
tender  plants. 

My  first  planting  of  corn  is  up,  but  it 
has  a  very  bilious  appearance  and  needs 
the  warm  sunshine  badly.  Still  I  al- 
ways take  some  risk  in  order  to  be  in 
among  the  earliest  with  everything. 

Where  the  soil  is  heavy  clay  loam  one 
should  never  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  in 
the  spring,  for  if  the  soil  is  broken  and 
worked  too  wet  it  will  be  in  a  bad, 
cloddy   condition   all   summer.       There- 


tlio  garden  patch  much  can  be  done  by 
going  over  the  plants  and  crushing  the 
patches  of  eggs.  This  is  more  easily 
done  with  the  broad  leaves  of  the  egg- 
plant than  those  of  the  potato.  The 
beetles  are  just  as  bad,  or  even  worse, 
on  eggplants  than  on  potatoes. 

Do  not  set  out  eggplants  until  the 
soil  is  well  warmed  up.  I  usually  set 
them  the  last  of  May  or  early  June, 
growing  them  in  4-inch  flower  pots  till 
ready  to  set.  Then  it  is  easy  to  knock 
them  out  with  an  undisturbed  ball  and 
they  never  know  they  have  been  moved. 
Eggplants  abominate  drought,  and 
should  always  be  planted  where  they 
can  be  well  irrigated  in  dry  weather. 

Wherever  it  is  practicable  one  of  the 
overhead  irrigation  systems  should  be 
used  in  the  garden  to  make  sure  that  the 
crops  do  not  suffer  from  lack  of  mois- 
ture, I  will  use  an  irrigation  system 
in  my  garden.    It  is  a  wonderful  advan- 


varieties.  Then  in  summer  also  you  can 
grow  the  Celestial  radish,  a  Chinese 
variety  which  grows  as«  stout  as  one's 
wrist  or  stouter,  and  is  not  only  good 
raw,  but  boiled  like  turnips  makes  a  bet- 
ter dish  than  turnips. 

May  is  the  month  of  hope  for  the  gar- 
dener and  the  good  gardener  will  not 
lose  any  time  in  getting  things  sown 
and  planted.  And  then  he  will  not  slacken 
his  efforts  in  the  clean  cultivation  as 
the  weather  gets  hot. 


Queries  Answered 

Celery    on    Bottom    L.nn(lM. — O.    D.    S., 

West  Virginia,  writes:  "Would  celery  do  well 
on  very  rich  bottom  land  that  overflows  some 
years?'  The  overflow  rarely  lasts  more  than 
two  days," 

There  is  no  better  place  for  celery 
than  strong  bottom  land,  A  two-days 
overflow  would  hardly  do  any  harm  un- 
less the  rush  of  the  water  is  strong 
enough  to  wash  away  the  soil.  Celery 
needs  plenty  of  moist  are,  and  the  short 
overflow  would  be  simply  an  irrigation 
for  it.  But  if  the  celery  is  grown  after 
the  Baltimore  bed  method  and  the  over- 
flows come  in  winter  after  the  celery  is 
covered  finally  it  might  do  harm. 


..   i  *•  ♦.!   ♦v,^  c^i}   4a    tage  to  be    ndependent  of  the  rain,  and 

fore  wait  in  patience  until  the  sou  isr""^  .  »;  aa  tr^  «„oV 


in  good  condition  for  working,  for  there 
Is  nothing  gained  by  putting  seed  in 
cold,  cloddy  and  wet  soil. 

My  tomato  plants  have  been  spotted 
out  in  the  cold  frames  for  two  weeks, 
and    have    been    daily    exposed    to    the 
■weather,    for   I    like   to   get  them   with 
dark  purplish  stems  rather  than  tender 
green,  showing  that  they  are  getting  to 
their  hardiest  condition, 
},     In  most   seasons   I    set  out   the   first 
'.'planting  of  tomatoes  the  last   week  in 
(.April,  but  this  season  it  has  been  use- 
less to  take  the  risk,  as  the  plants  are 
•better  oft  in  the  frames.    On  the  15th  of 
y April  I  did  set  out  a  solitary  plant  as  a 
i^eort  of  advance  guard,  and   that  plant 
',  has  lived  without  any  protection. 

But  in  the  greater  part  of  our  terri- 
tory it  is  seldom  safe,  to  set  tomato 
plants  in  the  garden  until  near  the  mid 


while  the  sprinkling  pipes  add  to  one's 
water  rent  during  the  summer,  it  pays 
well  to  use  the  irrigating  pipes. 

As  the  early  peas  show  bloom  throw 
a  furrow  to  each  side  of  the  rows,  and 
then  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  gathered  turn 
the  vines  all  under  and  plant  some 
later  crop  on  the  land,  I  never  clean 
oft  pea  vines  nor  bean  vines,  for  I  wish 
to  get  all  the  organic  decay  possible  into 
the  soil.  Follow  a  seed  crop  with  a  leaf 
crop,  such  as  cabbages  after  peas,  and 
so  on,  and  vice  versa. 

Where  radishes  were  sown  in  the  same 
rows  with  beets  to  mark  the  rows  early, 
do  not  let  them  stay  too  long  and  crowd 
the  beets  too  much,  but  get  them  out  and 
thin  the  beets  properly.  The  early  beets 
like  the  Egyptian,  will  do  very  well 
thinned  to  3  inches. 

If  you  wish  to  grow  your  own  onion 


die  of  May,  or  in  some  sections  even    s^ts  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  broad 


later.     Having  an  abundance  of  plants, 
1  will  set  some  the  first  week  in  May. 
holding  back  the  reserves  in  the  frames 
to  be  ready  for  accidents.     Still,  by  cov- 
ering with  soil  I  have  often  carried  the 
tomato    plants    through    quite   a   freeze, 
and   for   an  ordinary   light   frost   I   use 
8ome  conical  cardboard  protectors  which 
a  friend  in  the  South  sent  me  last  year. 
1    tried    these   last   year    two    or    three 
nights  with   perfect  success.     Then  an- 
other   party    sent    me   some    protectors 
made    of    cotton    cloth    stretched    on    a 
■wooden  frame.    These  being  taller  than 
the    paper    ones,    are   better   when   the 
plants  got  large. 

Spraying  is  essential  with  the  tomato 
If  one  wishes  to  keep  the  foliage  in 
healthy  londitlon.    Spray  with  Bordeaux 


rows  very  thickly,  for  we  do  not  wish 
these  to  get  larger  than  a  boy's  playing 
marble.     The   eastern   gardener   should 
grow  his  own  onion  sets,  for  those  on 
the  market   are   largely   grown   in    the 
West,  and  western-grown  sets  do  not  do 
as  well  as  those  grown  here.    They  will 
make    here    more    thick-necked    onions 
than  our  sets.     My   seed  for   sets  was 
sown  in  April,  but  there  is  still  time  in 
most  of  our  territory  to  make  the  sowing. 
I  sow  a  row  of  string  beans  about  40 
feet  long  at  one  time  and  as  soon  as 
these  are  up  sow   another   row.  and  so 
on  until  August  1st,  so  as  to  keep  up  a 
constant    succession.      Never    cultivate 
beans  when  wet.  for  this  will  favor  rust 
and  the  anthracnose.    Be  sure  In  plant- 
ing string  beans  that  they  are  clear  of 


Chleken  Mnnnre  for  Potatoes. — E.  R. 

H..  New  York,  writes :  Tan  you  tell  me  If 
i'hicken  manure  applied  to  the  potato  crop 
Is  injurious  to  the  jmtatoes  in  any  way?  I 
have  been  told  by  a  "wouldbe"  authority  that 
it  <auses  scab." 

As  a  rule,  I  prefer  not  to  use  animal 
manure  on  potatoes,  but  use  commercial 
fertilizer  liberally.  Stable  manure  or 
hen  manure  will  tend  to  favor  the 
growth  of  the  scab  fungus,  and  this 
makes  the  potatoes  unmarketable.  The 
best  plan  to  use  the  hen  manure  is  to 
spread  it  broadcast  on  land  intended 
for  corn. 

Several  ^neMtlonM. — V,  K,  B„  Pennsyl- 
vania, writes:  "How  Is  KaflSr  corn  liarvested? 
How  Is  sunflower  seed  dried?  How  «.au  you 
keep  weevils  out  of  beans?" 

Kaffir  corn  should  be  cut  and  cured 
in  shocks  and  then  the  seed  heads  cut 
and  threshed  like  wheat.  Sunflower 
heads  should  be  cut  when  mature  and 
spread  out  under  cover  until  the  husks 
are  dry.  Then  the  seed  can  be  easily 
flailed  out.  Rake  out  the  trash  and 
spread  the  seed  out  to  dry  well  before 
putting  in  bulk.  You  may  prevent  many 
of  the  weevils  in  beans  from  hatching 
by  getting  some  moth  balls  and  mixing 
them  through  the  beans.  You  cannot 
keep  them  out,  for  the  eggs  are  laid  in 
the  green  beans  and  the  holes  in  the 
beans  are  made  by  weevils  hatching  out. 


mixture  in  the  frames,  and  again  as  soon    the  anthracnose.  for  this  disease  is  car- 


as  set  out,  and  again  when  the  first  to- 
matoes are  set.  This  will  ward  off  the 
leaf  blight  and  to  a  great  extent  prevent 
the  rotting  of  the  fruit.  One  pound  of 
lead  arsenate  in  50  g.allons  of  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture  will  take  care  of  any 
potato  bugs  and  green  cateipiuars  that 
attack  the  plants. 

Then  as  soon  as  the  early  Irish  pota- 
toes are  above  the  ground  you  will  see 
the  Colorado  beetles  crawling  around 
and  laying  patches  of  orange-colored 
eggs  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves. 
Bpray  at  once  with  one  pound  of  lead 
arsenate  in  30  gallons  of  water  with 
Bome  corn  syrup  added  to  make  It  stick 
■better.  These  mature  beetles  eat  very 
little  but  they  do  eat  some,  and  every 
one  of  these  killed  means  hundreds  of 
tbe  larvee  prevented  from  hatching.    In 


rled  by  the  seed,  and  this  season  there  is 
such  a  dearth  of  beans  for  seed  that 
there  will  be  temptation  for  unscrupu- 
lous seedsmen  to  throw  diseased  seed 
on  the  market. 

Here  we  make  the  last  sowing  of  late 
peas  the  last  of  April,  and  for  this  sow- 
ing I  use  the  Champion  of  England.  But 
northward  peas  may  be  sown  to  middle 
of  May,  While  we  always  grow  some  of 
the  little  extra  early  peas,  we  are  always 
glad  when  the  better  ones  come  in,  and 
there  has  yet  been  no  pea  better  than 
the  old  Champion  of  England. 

In  the  family  garden  it  is  never  well 
to  sow  too  many  of  the  early  radishes 
at  once,  for  they  will  be  sure  to  get 
pithy  before  used  up.  Better  sow  a  few 
seeds  at  a  time,  and  keep  sowing,  and  in 
late  May  sow  some  of  the  later  summer 


Tomatoen    from    CattlnKa.  —  8.    S,    T., 

Mar>-land,  writes:  "In  a  recent  Issue  of  The 
Trai'tical  Farmer  you  bad  an  article  on  some 
of  your  first  experiences  wuh  tomatoes,  in 
which  you  told  of  how  you  >rcnred  a  supply 
of  a  new  variety  and  how  you,  l»y  taking  cut- 
tings of  the  few  plants  you  had.  Increased 
the  number  of  plants  several  times.  As  1 
have  a  small  nnmber  of  plants  of  a  wlltre- 
slstant  variety,  I  would  like  to  get  enough  to 
set  out  an  acre.  The  plants  are  now  about 
3  Inches  tall  and  are  still  In  the  hotbed. 
W<n'  d  vou  please  explain  how  you  secured 
plants   from   dippings  .'" 

The  incident  mentioned  was  of  an  ex- 
tra fine  plant  noticed  in  a  field  of  trophy 
tomatoes.  Cuttings  were  made  in  the 
fall  and  carried  over  in  the  greenhouse 
in  pots  and  increased  during  the  winter 
from  cuttings  of  these  plants,  that  there 
were  enough  plants  in  spring  to  set 
quite  a  patch,  so  that  seed  could  be  saved 
without. any  mixture.  About  forty  years 
ago  the  late  Col,  Waring,  then  in  Rhode 
Islartd,  claimed  that  he  had  succeeded 
in  putting,  the  Mammoth  Chihuahua 
tomato,  that  was  solid  and  crooked,  into 
a  smooth  skin,  and  he  called  it  the 
Trophy,  He  offered  the  seed  at  $5  for 
20  seeds.  I  sent  the  $5  and  got  the  seed 
the  first  of  January,  sowed  them  at  once 
in  my  greenhouse,  urged  tneir  growth 
and  made  cuttings  from  tnem  during 
the  winter,  so  that  I  had  laO  plants  in 
the  spring.  These  I  planted  for  seed 
and  the  next  year  planted  a  field  of 
50,000  plants,  the  first  field  of  tomatoes 
ever  planted  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Maryland,  where  now  almost  every  farm- 
er plants  a  field.  Had  you  sowed  the 
seed  you  have,  in  January  in  a  green- 
house, and  propagated  them  during  the 
winter,  you  could  have  made  plenty  to 
plant  an  acre.  But  It  Is  now  too  late  to 
get  any  but  the  seedling  plants.  If 
these  really  prove  blight-proof  you  can 
save  seed  in  abundance  for  another  sea- 
son. All  our  modern  solld-fleshed  toma- 
toes date  from  the  Introduction  of  the 
Trophy,  for  before  that  all  the  smooth 
tomatoes  were  very  hollow,  and  solid 
ones  were  very  rough  and  crooked. 
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Costs  Less  in  the  Long  Run 

When  you  buy  a  bupsry  buy  a  good 
bugpry — one  sold  by  a  house  whose  rep- 
utation for  quality  is  unquestioned. 
For  Much  a  buggy  you  pay  /«••  in 
fA«  long  run.  An  American  Beauty 
Buggy  is  best  for  your  needs  because 
it  is  built  and  sold  on  a  quality  basis 
—at  a  bargain  price. 

22  Big  Points  of  Merit 

Send  today  for  our  proposition  on 
American  Beauty  Buggies,  Get  our 
low  prices.  Study  the  22  big  features 
that  make  these  famous  buggies 
leaders  in  buggy dom. 

In  our  catalog  we  show  buggies  as 
low  as  $i6.95,  also  a  full  line  of  road 
carta,  surreys,  spring  wagons  and 
pony  vehicles  at  money  saving  prices. 
Ask  for  Vehicle  Otter  No.  6Cr91 
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for  poUtoes— 4  styles  to  choose  from  to  suit  your 
si>ecial  conditions.  We  guarantee  them  tod"  the 
work  we  clilm  for  them.  All  growers  know  that  if  i  i  ■. 
to  use  diggers  even  on  five  acres— they  save  n  "i 
vtlukble  time  and  save  all  of  the  crop  in  good  coDdit.<  n 
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Wheels.  3a  or  A  Inch.  Elevator.  e»  or 

f  90  Inches  wide  Thorough  sepatT'H 
without  Injury  to  the  crop  Best  t>>o 
wheel  foce  truck.  Right  adjusti- rnt 
of  plow,  shifts  In  gear  from  the  sr  ■! 
Caa  t>c  bAcked.turnishort  Into  not  re* 
Ask  youf  dealer  about  them  and 
write  us  tor  descrlptite  t'coklrt 
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Raspberry  Culture 

lor  some  reason  raspberry  culture  has 
be  II  upon  the  decline  in  the  United 
Stua-,  A  study  of  the  statistics  show 
thai  during  the  last  twenty-flve  years  the 
industry  has  been  steadily  dwindling. 
Tlie  reasons  for  this  shrinkage  in  acre- 
age are  not  plain.  Undoubtedly  one  rea- 
son lias  been  the  ravages  of  certain  un- 
contu)llable  diseases,  such  as  the  crown 
gall.  However,  there  are  undoubtedly 
ce.tain  other  economic  reasons.  Prob- 
ably the  increase  in  production  of  other 
fruits  and  the  lengthening  of  the  season 
of  consumption  for  strawberries  and  as- 
paragus have  had  an  influence^upon  the 
popularity  of  the  raspberry. 

The  raspberry,  especially  the  red  varie- 
ties, deserves  a  better  fate.  This  is  too 
good  a  fruit  to  lose.  Then  again,  it  is 
e^  'utially  an  American  fruit  in  its 
01  iiiin. 

There  are  three  types  of  red  raspber- 
ries. The  American  red,  European  red 
and  the  Purple  canes.  The  European  is 
Beldom  grown  in  the  United  States,  and 
onr  might  well  say  never  on  a  commer- 
cial scale.  The  Purple  canes  are  sup- 
posed to  be  hybrids  between  the  Ameri- 
can red  and  the  American  black. 

The  raspberry  Is  not  partial  to  any 
particular  soil  type.  The  chief  essentials 
of  a  good  soil  for  this  fruit  being  that  it 
shall  be  well  drained  and  retentive  of 
moisture.  Loam  soils  of  a  slightly  sandy 
nature  appear  to  give  best  results.  The 
land  should  not  be  overly  rich,  in  plant 
food,  especially  in  nitrogen,  as  soils  rich 
in  nitrogen  are  liable  to  overstimulate 
the  growth  of  canes  and  produce  soft 
canes  which  eagily  winter-kill.  Moist. 
ri(h  bottom  lands  are  undesirable  for 
this  reason.  Stiff  clay  soils  are  unfavor. 
able  to  the  proper  growth  of  most  varie- 
ties. The  raspberry  quickly  suffers  from 
an  excess  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  and  as 
(luickly  succumbs  to  the  effects  of 
drought.  There  are  also  certain  soil 
preferences  shown  by  certain  varieties. 
Naturally  weak  growing  sorts  will  suc- 
ceed best  on  rather  rich  lands,  while  the 
vigorous  growing  kinds  like  Cuthbert 
will  do  best  on  soils  of  moderate  fer- 
tility. The  raspberry  succeeds  best  on 
cool  sites;  hence  the  advisability  of 
choosing  northern  exposures.  Southern 
exposures  are  liable  to  suffer  from 
drought. 

PBOPAOATION. 

The  American  red  rasberry  suckers 
fjeely,  and  the  difficulty  is  to  keep  the 
Kickers  under  control.  Too  many  suck- 
er s.  allowed  to  grow,  will  quickly  destroy 
tie  value  of  a  plantation.  Deep  cultiva- 
te n  that  cuts  the  roots  will  Increase  the 
1'  mber  of  root  cuttings.  In  lifting  suck- 
eI^  for  nursery  or  plantation  purposes, 
bf  careful  to  thrust  the  digging  tool  well 
"11  lor  the  plant,  so  as  not  to  destroy  the 
root  system.  The  plants  should  never  be 
allowed  to  dry  out  before  planting.  When 
the  tissues  of  the  root  once  become  dry 
't  r  I  rely  survlres. 

The  red  raspberry  will  do  better  If  set 
"Pf^u  soils  that  hare  previously  l)€en 
planted  to  some  hoed  crop.  Sod  lands 
jre  often  difficult  to  manage  during  the 
"f^t  year  of  the  plantation.  Planting  of 
a  hoed  crop  the  year  previous  is  a  great 
"^Ip  in  keeping  weeds,  grass  and  cut- 
^o'ms  under  control.  The  land  should 
'»<'  plowed  deep,  say  from  8  to  9  Inches, 
and  put  Into  excellent  condition  before 
^^^  plants  are  set. 

Itod  raspberries  may  be  planted  eitlfer 

^  f'lll.   spring  or   early  summer.     For 

*P'ing    and    fall    planting    one-year-old 

Plants    are    used.      For    early    summer 


planting  one  should  use  suckers  from 
4  to  6  inches  high.  These  suckers  are 
taken  direct  from  the  old  plantation; 
they  usually  do  as  well  as  one-year-old 
plants,  and  many  growers  prefer  to  use 
them. 

The  plants  may  be  set  either  in  the 
hill  or  row  system.  If  the  row  system 
is  used  the  weaker  growing  sorts  are  set 
6  feet  between  rows  and  the  plants  3 
feet  apart  in  the  row;  the  stronger  grow- 
ing sorts,  especially  the  Purple  canes, 
should  be  set  In  rows  8  feet  apart.  One 
difficulty  met  with  in  row  planting  is 
that  the  plants  can  be  worked  only  one 
way,  and  it  is  difficult  to  keep  surplus 
suckers  down;  for  this  reason  some 
growers  prefer  to  use  the  hill  system, 
planting  in  hills  from  5  to  6  feet  apart 
each  way.  This  allows  cross  cultivation 
and  makes  it  easier  to  keep  the  new 
canes  confined  to  the  hills.  A  raspberry 
plantation  should  bear  the  second  year 
of  its  growth  from  planting. 

Very  little  is  known  regarding  the 
sterility  of  raspberry  varieties.  How- 
ever, it  is  common  practice  to  plant  more 
than  one  variety  in  the  plantation.  Some 
varieties  prove  worthless  when  planted 
alone.  The  Cuthbert  is  a  good  pollenizer 
for  other  varieties. 

It  is  seldom  advisable  to  plant  inter- 
crops in  the  raspberry  plantation;  early 
peas,  late  tomatoes,  cowpeas  or  soy 
beans,  however,  might  be  used  to  advan- 
tage the  first  year;  strawberries  should 
never  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Tillage  of  red  raspberries  should  not 
only  keep  the  soil  In  a  loose,  friable  con- 
dition, destroy  weeds  and  conserve  mois- 
ture; but  It  should  also  destroy  all  suck- 
ers that  are  out  of  place.  It  is,  there- 
fore, good  practice  to  use  a  cultivator 
with  square  teeth  rather  than  pointed. 
Often  a  knife  attachment  made  to  run 
just  under  the  surface  of  the  soil  Is 
used.  Tillage  should  continue  until  the 
fruit  Is  ripe.  On  some  soils,  however, 
it  will  be  found  best  not  to  cultivate 
during  the  greatest  profusion  of  bloom. 
In  most  localities  cultivation  can  be 
kept  up  until  fall,  but  if  the  canes  have 
a  tendency  to  winter-kill,  or  there  is  an 
excessive  growth  of  wood,  a  cover  crop 
should  be  sown  the  latter  part  of  August, 

PR  U. NINO. 

Pruning  the  red  raspberry  Involves 
two  distinct  operations:  1.  Removal  of 
the  old  canes.  2.  The  treatment  of 
young  canes  that  are  to  bear  the  follow- 
ing year.  Raspberries  grow  upon  the 
one-year-old  canes,  and  after  the  cane 
has  fruited  it  dies  the  following  fall  and 
is  no  longer  of  any  use  to  the  plant.  As 
soon  as  fruiting  Is  over  these  bearing 
canes  may  be  removed.  At  the  same  time 
remove  all  superfluous  shoots  of  the  sea- 
son's growth,  leaving  from  4  to  7  good, 
healthy  shoots  to  each  hill. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  remaining 
shoots  it  Is  a  question  as  to  whether 
they  should  be  pinched  back  or  not. 
Some  growers  have  followed  the  prac- 
tice of  pinching  off  the  growing  canes 
at  a  height  of  3  feet — the  purpose  being 
to  make  a  bushy  plant  with  plenty  of 
lateral  shoots,  thus  Increasing  the  fruit- 
ing area.  Such  treatment  often  throws 
the  surplus  energies  of  the  plant  Into 
the  formation  and  growth  of  suckers, 
and  thus  defeats  the  object  of  the  pinch- 
ing back.  If  later  branches  are  formed 
they  are  often  weak  and  had  better  have 
been  left  dormant  until  the  following 
spring.  The  summer  pinching  of  shoots 
Is  but  little  practiced,  except  upon  some 
vigorous,  rampant  growing  variety  that 
would  grow  to  an  excessive  height.    On 


rich  soils  the  Cuthbert  will  often  stand 
pinching  back  during  the  summer. 

A  better  practice  is  to  let  the  shoots 
grow  at  will  during  the  summer  and 
then  the  following  spring  cut  back  the 
top  of  the  canes  to  about  3  feet  in  height. 
This  spring  pruning  forces  into  growth 
the  dormant  buds  along  the  length  of 
the  cane  and  gives  a  great  number  of 
lateral  shoots,  thus  greatly  increasing 
the  bearing  area. 

An  exception  to  this  method  is  found 
in  certain  varieties  that  during  the  first 
few  years  of  the  plantation  produce  long, 
slender  shoots  of  rather  low  vitality. 
Summer  pinching  back  will  tend  to 
strengthen  the  root  system  and  increase 
the  vigor  of  the  plant.  Do  the  pinching 
back  when  the  shoots  are  from  8  to  16 
inches  high.  It  is  not  wise  to  continue 
this  treatment  for  more  than  two  years. 

It  is  not  often  necessary  to  trellis  red 
raspberries,  and  it  is  seldom  done  in 
commercial  plantations.  Mulching  aids 
to  conserve  moisture  and  produces  a 
superior  berry.  However,  it  is  seldom 
practiced  on  a  field  scale.  Mulching 
keeps  down  weeds,  conserves  moisture, 
does  away  with  cultivating  and  tends 
to  limit  the  growth  of  suckers. 

But  little  is  known  regarding  fertil- 
izers for  red  raspberries.  If  commercial 
fertilizers  are  used,  one  might  suggest 
300  to  600  pounds  per  acre  of  a  2-5-10 
fertilizer.  This  may  be  strengthened 
with  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per 
acre  each  spring.  Barnyard  manure 
used  judiciously  and  intelligently,  is  the 
best  of  fertilizers. 

A  plantation  seldom  proves  profitable 
for  more  than  four  or  five  crops.  The 
average  yield  should  be  60-65  bushels  per 
acre,  and  the  profits  about  |65  per  acre. 


Timely  Suggestions  for  Fighting 
Peach  Tree  Borers 

Patience  and  persistence  are  necessary 
to  combat  peach  tree  borers.  They  should 
be  extracted  with  the  aid  of  a  strong, 
sharp  knife  and  pliable  wire.  Trees 
should  be  examined  for  these  pests  twice 
a  year,  preferably  In  October  and  May. 
After  the  latter  examination  a  protec- 
tive covering  should  be  applied  to  re- 
duce so  far  as  possible  the  entrance  of 
new  borers.  Obeerrations  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  School  of  Agricul- 
ture show  that  for  this  purpose  lime- 
sulphur  solution  Is  as  safe  and  effective 
a  material  as  any.  It  should  be  applied 
either  with  a  coarse  spray  nozzle  or  with 
a  brush,  and  the  trunk  of  the  tree  should 
be  thoroughly  covered  from  the  exposed 
crown  to  a  height  of  15  inches  or  more. 

A  little  lime-sulphur  sediment  or  some 
extra  lime  may  be  added.  Eight  or  ten 
pounds  of  either  material  is  enough  for 
50  gallons  of  solution,  Arsenicals  are 
not  recommended  for  this  purpose,  as 
some  of  them  have  proved  Injurious  to 
trees  and  useless  against  the  borer. 

When  the  coating  is  dry,  soil  should 
be  replaced  around  the  trees  and  mound- 
ed up  to  a  height  of  about  6  inei^^.  so 
that  borers  gaining  entrance  In  spite  of 
the  coating  may  be  detected  readily.  The 
first  eggs  are  laid  by  the  adult  moths 
about  the  middle  of  June,  The  first  ap- 
plication of  lime-sulphur  should  be  made 
prior  to  that  date.  Two  additional  appli- 
cations should  follow,  one  early  In  July 
and  the  other  about  the  middle  of 
August.  The  mounds  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed at  the  last  two  applications. 


European  Success  With 
Nitrate 

European  farmers  use  600 
pounds  to  the  acre  of  a  fertilizer 
containing  4^  per  cent  of  available 
Nitrogen. 

American  farmers,  on  the  aver- 
age, use  200  pounds  to  the  acre  of 
a  fertilizer  containing  2  per  cent  of 
mostly  unavailable  Nitrogen.* 

The  average  European  yield  of 

Wheat,Oats,  Potatoes,  and  Cotton  in 
Egypt,  it  double  the  American 
yield. 

The  difference  is  due  to  amount 
of  available  Nitrogen  applied  per 
acre. 

Wriim  for  My    Frmm  Book, 
"What  Nitrate  Has  Done" 

Dr.  WM.  S.  MYERS 

Director  Chilean   Nitrate   Propaganda 
iVb  Branch  Offices    25  MadiaoB  Ave. .  Ntw  Toik 
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MY  1916  SPLIT  HieKORY 

Just  drop  me  a  postal  and  BUGGY] 
1  will  Bend  you  a  copy  of  b  /\  /«  vl 
my  big,  now.  1916  liagtcy  B  W  W  H 
Book,  Free  and  i'oatpuid.  It  shows 
more  than  a  hundred  stunning  new 
»tylea  which  my  biff  factory  is  turn-l 
inff  out  this  Beasoal 
'  at  prices  aa  low  ul 
f*)i9llil.Vi  //otAy  $39.25  and  ap. 
Think  of  fTpttinir  a 
■•otiine  S(>lit  Hickury 
'  — Cuarmiitceii  2  yearn 
mx  fuch  pric.*ti.  j 

•ee   bow   to  a^ye   (20  to  I 
your    nrw    nv       Addrvaa 
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N.  C.  PHCLPS,  9 
\  THC  OHIO  CAMRtaOC  MFC. 

Maryland  Money -Maker 

145  Acres— $8500 

On  st:ite  road,  only  1  mile  to  ntorps.  canning  factory, 
soh(K)lii  a<id  chnrche5>:  2  mili-!<  to  railroad:  in  the  heart 
of  a  prosperous  farming  Rectioii;  level  clay  loam  land, 
not  a  foot  of  MUNti*  and  not  a  rock,  luu  acres  ander 
cultivation,  adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn,  tiniotliy,  cl«Ter, 
early  and  late  t^imntoes.  |>otatoe«  and  fruit  o<  all 
Icindi;  splendid  9-rooni  iinuHo,  in  center  of  2-arre  laMrn 
■with  t>eautiful  shade:  vuft.  harn,  Tort  machine  shed, 
ao-ft.  Htahio,  nice  lot  of  oathuildmRs.  IncludinK  lance 
poultry  houses:  'M  acrra  Krowlng  wheat  Included,  to- 
gether with  4  good  mules,  Jersey  cow,  10  mms.  30 
chickens,  3-5<N>-egg  lDcuhat'>ni.  ^ooders,  potato  plant- 
ers,  digger,  power  sprayer;  hiHrdiiY^s  and  |H-rs(>nal 
property  are  worth  more  than  the  asking  price.  f'.ISOO 
down  and  easy  terms  as  owner  a  widower.  Is  anxioua 
for  an  early  sale.  See  page  <>9  for  details  of  this  pro- 
ductive farm  located  on  (he  eastern  shore  of  Muryland 
Itetween  ocean  ahd  hav.  Mild  winten<  and  long  U^ 
lightful  summers.  K.  A  KTROL'T  FA  KM  AUfiMCT. 
Dept.  18W,  l4ind  Title  BIdg    Philadelphia,  Fa. 


SAVE  HALF  Your 
Paint  Bills 

By    using    INGERSOLL   PAINT  —  prored 
best  by  66  years'  use.      It  will  please  you. 
Only  paint  endorsed  by  the  "Grange." 
Made  in  all  colors — for  all  purposes. 

DELIVERED  FREE 
Prooi  tb*  Mill  Direct  to  Vo«i  at  Factory  Pricae. 

INQER80LL   PAINT  BOOK  — FREE 

T«lis  ail  about  Paint  and  Paintinc  for  Darabilltr. 
How  to  avoid  trouble  and  eip<>nse  caused  by  painta 
fadinR.  rhslkinx  and  peolinR.  Valuable  information 
free  tn  Tou.  with  Hampio  (Vlor  Cards.  Write  me.  DO 
IT  Now.     1  ran  sare  you  mtmey. 

0. W.  lagtrMll,  255  PlfMirtli  St.  BrMklfi,  N.V. 


Cheap 
Copper  Sulphate 

COM  no  longrr  b»  had  liot  grower*  of  Potato^, 
Grap*m  and  Vt^tahlt  who  have  uaod  Suirocide 
for  the  past  6  or  6  years  say  that  they  prefer  it 
to  Bordeaux  mixture  as  it  in  cheaper  and  easier 
to  use  and  equally  effective.  1  gallon  makes 
200  gallons  of  Sprajr.    Write  today  for  booklet. 

B.  G.  Pratt  Company 


D«pt.  R 
M  Chorea  St. 


New  York 


Let  Us  Smile 

The  thinj?  that  jcoes  the  farthest  toward  mak- 
ing   life    worth    while. 

That  cogtR  the  least  ind  does  the  moRt  Is  just 
a   pleasant   smll*^. 

The  smile  that  bnbhles  from  a  heart  that 
lovea   Its   fellow    men 

Will  drive  a  way  the  <loud  of  gloom  and  coax 
the    sun    again. 

It's  full  of  worth  'ind  goodness,  too.  with 
many    klndnesH<n8    blent. 

It's  worth  a  million  dollars,  and  It  doesn't 
cost  a  cent. 


100  Acre  Lake  Farm  $3500 
Boating,  Bathing,  Fishing 

BuiUIIng^  alone  easily  worth  f-'iuto.  locate«|  In  thickly 
settled  community  with  unrivaled  markets,  lake  with 
iMithlng  tieac'h  on  property;  30  acres  smooth,  level  till- 
aee.  .W  acres  pasture.  *)  acres  wood;  S^ftory  1 1  room 
house,  telephone,  mall  delivered,  tine  shade'.  2  ttams, 
other  outbuildings,  apple  orchard,  lots  peaches,  pears, 
cherries.  graiM-<«;  near  city  of  15  000.  pr«oe  only  ^VW, 
eHsy  terms,  nril  description  in  hig  ne..  list  of  farm 
tmrsains  within  convenient  reach  of  New  S'ork.  lust 
out.  Matheson  Farm  CcDept  602S.  115  Brrwdway.N.Y. 

Plants,  Strawberries  and  Vegetables 

All  vegeLibles  and  straw lierrles.  Including everUarinc 
<iet  my  catalog,  read  whv  I  sell  choice  plants  sontpr^ 
paid  at  half  price  of  others.  C.  E.  FIELD,  (4ewHI,  NJL 


Strawbtrry  Plants 


1 


sixteen  Varieties  st  tc  90  per 
iniN)     I>fS<>r1ptlve  catalog  fr 
BANII.  HKKRV.  «eorv<'«owB.  U^l. 
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Soils  and  Field  Crops 


ConducUd  by  A.  E.  GRANTHAM 


Inthlfi.Jcparimpnt  will  \^  an^wpred  questlonB  relatlnB  to  Bolls  and  ttofir  l^mprovement.  field  crops  an^^^^^ 
^ol  iTine      Qii**tlonB  Bhoald  »je  addrMjHfd  to  tbe  "SoIIh  and  Field  Crops"  departmeut,  care  of  Ibe  Practical 


Faruier,  I'lilladelpLia,  Pa 


Working  the  Corn  the  First  Time 

So  vital  to  the  successful  culture  of 
(orn    is    the    first   cultivation    that    too 
much  may  not  be  said  concerning  its  im- 
portance.    By  "working"  we  mean  any 
tillage  operation  that  will  favor  the  con- 
ditions for  the  full  development  of  the 
plant.    This  working  may  consist  of  the 
first  cultivation  with  the  2-horse  culti- 
vator, or  it  may  be  the  harrowing  that 
is  sometimes  made  with   a  spike-tooth 
harrow.  So  important  is  the  latter  opera- 
tion that  full  use  of  it  should  be  made  in 
every  corn  field.     Just  before  the  corn 
comes  through  the  ground,  which  is  gen- 
erally a  week  or  ten  days  after  planting, 
depending    on    the    weather,    the    field 
should  be  gone  over  with  a  keen  spike- 
tooth  harrow.     This  tends  to  break  any 
crust  that  may  have  formed,  and  so  al- 
lows the  tender  seedlings  to  get  through 
more  readily  and  breaks  down  the  clods 
that  may  have  been  left  after  preparing 
the  soil.    Best  of  all,  it  serves  to  destroy 
the  millions  of  tiny  weeds  that  are  just 
starting.    The  importance  of  this  opera- 
tion is  realized  when  we  consider  how 
often  after  the  corn  is  up,  wet  weather 
follows,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  into 
the  field  with  a  cultivator.    Very  small 
corn  cannot  be  properly  worked  with  a 
cultivator,  because  of  the  danger  of  cov- 
ering the  corn.     Hence,  there  is  often  a 
considerable  period   from  the  -time  the 
corn  is  planted  until  the  ( ultivator  may 
Btart.    If  this  interval  can  be  broken  by 
thoroughly  harrowing  the  corn  just  be- 
fore it  comes  through  the  ground  the 
first  cultivation  may  be  deferred  by  in- 
clement weather  without  so  much  risk. 
It  has  been  often  noticed  that  fields  are 
PC  weedy  at  the  time  of  the  first  cultiva- 
tion that  it  i^almost  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish the  corn  plants  from  the  weeds. 
An  early  harrowing  would  have  prevent- 
ed this  in  a  large  measure.     The  objec- 
tion is  sometimes  raised  that  this  operar 
tion  will  injure  the  corn.     If  the  tip  of 
the   growing  corn  plant  is  broken,  the 
plant   will   renew   its  growth,   since  the 
plant  grows   from  beneath   and  not  at 
the  tip.     It  is  well  to  drive  the  harrow 
at  an  angle  to  the  direction  of  planting. 
The  harrowing  should  be  severe  enough 
to   obliterate   all   traces  of  the   planter 
wheels.    Sometimes  it  will  require  going 
over  the  ground  twice  in  succession  to 
give  the  desired  effect.    However,  if  this 
is  done  properly  the  corn  may  be  allow- 
ed  to  reach   a  size  that  may  easily  be 
worked  with  a  2-horse  cultivator  without 
danger     of     serious     competition     from 
weeds. 


cal"  nattlre  of  the  crop.     Hundreds  of'  wasn't  any  plant  food,  and  that  I  ought 
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early  cutting  may  result  in  a  check  to 
the  vigor  of  the  plant,  while  cutting  de- 
ferred may  allow  the  new  shoots  to  de- 
velop so  far  that  they  are  clipped  by  the 
mower  when  the  first  crop  is  cut.  It  is 
therefore  important  to  cut  the  alfalfa  at 
just  the  right  time.  The  leaf  spot,  known 
as  Pseudo  peziza,  seems  to  attack  the 
alfalfa  with  more  fatal  results  if  the 
crop  is  not  cut  at  the  proper  time.  In 
most  cases,  particularly  with  the  first 
crop,  the  alfalfa  will  come  into  blossom 
simultaneously  with  the  appearance  of 
the  buds  or  shoots  at  the  base  of  the 
plant.  Yet  one  should  always  examine 
the  condition  of  the  plants  with  respect 
to  the  development  of  the  shoots  before 
starting  to  harvest. 

Another  point  should  be  kept  in  mind. 
The  more  mature  the  alfalfa  the  more 
readily  it  will  cure.  That  is,  if  the  crop 
is  cut  when  several  blossoms,  say  about 
10  per  cent.,  have  appeared,  the  alfalfa 
will  cure  more  readily  than  if  cut  earlier. 
The  unstable  weather  at  the  period  of 
the  first  cutting  is  not  favorable  to  rapid 
curing,  hence  every  advantage  should 
bo  taken  of  every  detail  that  will  facili- 
tate the  curing  process. 

Cutting  is  generally  begun  when  the 
dew  has  dried  away  and  the  alfalfa  al- 
lowed to  cure  until  the  leaves  will  not 
snap   easily   when   stirred.       Then   the 
rake  is  started  and  the  alfalfa  put  in 
windrows.    A  tedder  is  sometimes  used, 
but  its  violent  action  tends  to  break  off 
many   of   the   leaves,    especially    if   the 
uppermost  layer   of  the  swath  has  be- 
come dry.    A  better  machine  than  either 
the    rake   or   tedder    is   a   side-delivery 
rake,  which  rolls  the  alfalfa  into  a  light, 
airy  windrow.     In  this  condition  it  may 
remain,    if   the   weather    is    good,    until 
ready  to  go  to  the  barn.       Should  the 
weather    appear    unsettled    the    alfalfa 
should    be    thrown    into    cocks    rather 
small  at  the  base  and  built  as  high  as 
they  will  stand  well.     The  crop  may  re- 
main  in   the  cocks  several   days   if   de- 
sired, but  in  bad  weather  oiled  muslin 
hay  caps  should  be  provided.     The  ad- 
vantage of  curing  under  cover  is  that 
the  hay   retains   its  bright   green   color 
much  better.    The  less  alfalfa  is  handled 
In  the  field  the  better,  providing  the  cur- 
ing process  may  go  on  uninterrupted. 


farmers  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
invitation  during  the  past  14  years,  as 
Mr.  Nelson  has  not  had  a  single  failure 
during  that  time.  He  has  never  failed 
to  secure  a  good  stand  after  the  first  six 
years  of  growing  alfalfa.  During  these 
first  six  years,  from  1895  until  1901,  the 


to  put  on  manure.  That  winter  I  luul 
twenty  loads  of  fine  manure  spread  c\tr 
the  acre,  and  the  next  spring  there  avis 
no  alfalfa  left. 

"Then  I  took  three  acres  on  still  an- 
other part  of  the  farm  and  sowed  t  ,at 
with   the   same   result  as  the  last,     it 


crop   failed   In  whole,  or  in   part   each  I  simply  would  not  grow.    I  called  in  my 
year.     That  was  before  he  learned  how'  Kansas  friend  and  took  him  out  to    he 


The  First  Cutting  of  Alfalfa 
So  many    farmers   are   beginning  the 
« tilture  of  alfalfa  that  a  word  concerning 
the  harvesting  of  the  first  cutting  may 
not  come  amiss.    Very  often  poor  results 
attend  the  alfalfa  crop,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  proper  attention   is  not  given 
the  stage  of  development  of  the  plant 
when  cut.     In  general,  the  time  of  the 
first  cutting  will  fall  about  the  first  of 
June    in    the    latitude   of   Philadelphia. 
However,  the  calender  should  not  be  the 
sole  guide   in   determining  the  time  to 
cut.     More  important  to  note  Is  the  de- 
velopment of  the  plant.    It  Is  commonly 
stated  that  the  cutting  shoiild  be  done 
when    an    occasional    blossom    appears. 
The  alfalfa  renews  its  growth  by  send- 
ing out  new  shoots  which  arise  at  the 
crown  of  the  root.     When  these  appear 
the  first  growth  of  alfalfa  has  practical- 
ly ceaKcd  and  should  be  removed.      Too 


Twenty  Years  ^vith  Alfalfa  in 
New  Jersey 

MELVIX    RYDER. 

The  man  who  brought  alfalfa  trom 
Kansas  to  New  Jersey  in  1896 — twenty 
years  ago  this  spring — who  has  been 
raising  it  ever  since,  and  who  now  has 
105  acres  of  his  122-acre  farm  near 
AUentown  in  the  "queen  of  crops."  says 
that  alfalfa  is  the  "greatest  stuff  in  the 
world,"  and  that  eastern  farmers  who 
want  to  raise  it  can  do  so  with  great 
profit.  The  man  U  John  P.  Nelson,  of 
near  AUentown,  New  Jersey.  The  num- 
ber of  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Mary- 
land farmers  who  have  started  to  raise 
alfalfa  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Nelson's  suc- 
cess with  it,  cannot  be  estimated. 
Thousands  of  acres  have  been  planted 
throughout  the  East  by  men  who  have 
visited  the  "alfalfa  grower  of  Somerset 
county"  and  have  walked  with  him  and 
talked  with  him  ever  his  farm  and 
about  his  farm  and  his  "pet  crop." 

"Come  over  and  see  my  alfalfa  any 
time  from  the  25th  of  May  to  the  Ist  of 
June  and  you  will  go  home  determined 
to   grow   It,"   Mr.   Nelson   tells   farmers 

who  are  in  doubt  regarding  the  "practl- 


to  grow  it.       It  took  six  years  for  Mr. 
Nelson    to   "make   alfalfa  make    good." 
Since  that  time  he  says:  "It  has  always 
made  good,  because  I've  treated  it  right." 
The  other  day  Mr.  Nelson  told  me  of 
his  experiences  with  alfalfa  since  1895, 
and  explained  in  detail  the  methods  he 
has  found  most  successful.    He  was  seat- 
ed in  the  office  of  his  home  near  Allen- 
town,  New  Jersey.     I  found  him  study- 
ing over  a  dozen  different  samples   of 
seed,  to  determine  which  he  should  buy 
for  use  this  year.     On  his  desk  and  in 
his  files  were  letters  and  more  letters — 
most  of  them    regarding  alfalfa,   from 
men  who  sought  information,  from  men 
who  told  of  advice  given  by  Mr.  Nelson, 
and  the  success. that  had  followed,  and 
from  fellow  growers  of  alfalfa  who  seem 
to  be  all  linked  together  into  a  frater- 
nity, bound  by  mutual  appreciation   of 
the  crop  that  Mr.  Nelson  says  is  "the 
greatest  stuff  in  the  world." 

The  following  is  the  story  that  Mr. 
Nelson  told  me — practically  in  his  own 
words  throughout: 

"Previous  to  1895  I  had  never  worked 
on  a  farm  nor  had  any  desire  to  own 
one.     In  the  fall  of  that  year  I  bought 
92   acres   here  in   Monmouth  Co.,   New 
Jersey,  and  I  very  soon  realized  that,  as 
I  had  a  business  In  New  York  that  re- 
quired my  attention,  I  had  a  white  ele- 
phant on  my  hands,  and  therefore  had 
no  time  to  give  to  either  learning  liow 
to  farm  or  to  the  practical  side  of  farm- 
ing.    Just  a  short  while  after  I  bought 
the  farm,  however,  a  friend  of  mine  who 
had    traveled    extensively    In    the   West* 
and  who  owned  1000  acres  in   Kansas, 
told  me  of  alfalfa  nnd  what  a  wonderful 
plant  it  was  going  to  become,  and  ad- 
vised me  to  try  it.     I  started  in  right 
then  and  wrote  for  some  seed,  began  to 
try  to  find  out  about  the  crop  and  its 
cultural  needs.     I  had  the  ground  pre- 
pared  just  as   I    would   for  clover  and 
sowed  three  acres  in  the  spring  of  1896. 
It  came  up   all   right  and   looked   fine, 
but  the  crab  grass  outgrew  it,  and  by 
September   1st. there  was  no  alfalfa  to 
be  seen. 

"That  first  year  didn't  discourage  me, 
and  I  tried  again  the  following  year 
with  one  acre  on  another  part  of  the 
farm.  It  came  up  all  right;  I  did  not 
have  any  trouble  with  the  weeds,  and  I 
thought  I  had  succeeded,  but  when  the 
plants  reached  six  inches  in  height  they 
stopped  growing.  I  waited  a  while  but 
they  remained  stationary  the  rest  of  the 
season,    and    so    I    decided    that    there 


field,  about  the  middle  of  July,  ; nd 
showed  it  to  him.  He  advised  me  t«;  he 
patient  and  leave  it  alone,  as  he  under- 
stood it  seldom  did  much  good  the  first 
year,  but  I  had  a  lot  of  stock  and  not 
much  feed,  so  I  plowed  the  field  vihder 
and  drilled  it  in  fodder  corn. 

"I  began  to  think  I  was  licked,  but  the 
next  spring  I  had  cooled  off  somewhat 
and  was  absolutely  determined  tliat  l 
was  going  to  grow  alfalfa.  This  time  I 
took  12  acres.  I  felt  that  I  simply  nuist 
get  it — by  luck  or  accident — but  a;.ain 
the  crop  was  a  failure.  My  farm  has 
public  roads  on  three  sides,  and  cv«iy 
one  passing  could  see  what  was  bring 


Quality  Lime-Products 


Knickerbocker  Lime  Company 

1S06-7  Hnuice  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


WHITE  MARSH 

PULVERIZED 


» 


HIGHEST  QUAUTY 

I*  Not  Caiutic— Cannot  Bum 

IMMEDIATELY    AVAILABLE 

.         The  t)e8t  and   moBt  economlcRl  f«»r"'  ' ' 
Lime  for  Acrlcultiiral  uoe,  Lawns  and  Kri*'-- 

Full  Information  as  to  the  most  efoii"""'- 
cal  v\ay  to  purchase. 

E.  J.  LA  VINO  &  CO. 
1 475  Bullitt  BIdg.  Philadelpl»a 
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POTATOES  WANTED 

in  car  loads  or  small  lots.  Active  demand  at  k<>'  '  l"'"'? 
-Also  Apples.  Onions.  Hay.  Poultry.  «tc.  W^^i^^ 
for  market  pHces  and  terms.  «IBBM  *  ""T? 
»•!••«  M.  ProMt  M.,  PkllAdelplils.  K.«ttl.  l»« 

p^.  C«l*  *"ow  peas.lron.UnJcnown.Rpd.BliK  ''<.^'jj!]^ 
rvroalV  poorwilland  Mixed:  also  Black  K\»  i^ 
nMts,C'arollna,Virginla.8panishan«IValenr(aK.  ^  hiiw*- 
»oy.  Velvet  l>eans.    Jeflreys  A  Koua,  Ooldsbor-',  >'^- 

PATATflFt  B«i«ty.  BUas.  Bove«.  CanaMi.  <  oh*li^- 
rUIAIUCO  « Ian  t.  Queen,  Oreen  Mt..Het)roi  KiM' 
Norther,  Ubio,  Hlx-Weeks.  Wonder,  No-Bliul'l  '"*'■ 
ta  kinds.        C.  W.  FOKD,  FISHBRH,  N-  ^• 


,  pDUto  Sprayer 
4  Bow 


-      Good  for      ^ 
other  row  cropi 


Potato  Sprayer 
eRow 


Urn, 

Notzle 
Sprayer 


Fine  for 
t4MBatoM 


Make  Potato  Crop  Safe 

THE  1915  crop  was  short  nearly  sixty  million  bushels, 
in  spite  of  a  much  larger  acreage.  A  large  part 
of  the  loss  was  due  to  blight  which  proper  spraying 
would  have  prevented.  Properly  sprayed  crops  are 
always  safe  and  always  yield  better  because  of  the 
sprayinR,  sometimes  enough  to  pay  lor  the  machine 
first  year  in  increased  profits. 


j/mm 


IVttato  aprayers  are  made  In  four  and  sjx  row  •'•f.^R  oj.'J* 

rdinir" 

.        _h  pri'Ri,«. . .    .— — . 

t'an't  rorrode.    Wind  ahift  and  nozzle  atrainera  with  e^eh 


►  aprayf-iw  •,■«  ..m..*^  •*■  •«».  ...•«  --..» . — ^  — '.~~  ~r, 

gallons,  double  or  ninirle  actinjr  pump«.     Knty  to  get  at  paeklnff 
andTalvm.    High  prissurc.   Tank.  whw-U  and  frame  are  wood. 


UMicbine 

Al 

booklets  <le«rrib 


Ask  as  for  sprayed  booklet,  sprayinff  snide  and 
booklets  <le»cribinir  any  of  our  linos  tnat  you  are 
interested  in.    Ask  your  dealer  to  show  them. 


Bateman  MTg  Co.  Box  19,      Grenlock,N.J. 
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W1imIH«(S 

Potato  Pkaien 

W««icia  it  Seedrn 
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Walking  Culti*«i' « 
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Bucket.  Bairel  and 

Power  Spiayert 

Potato  Ditscn 

CotBtlab  Cutter* 

Feitilizcr  Disldbuii'n 

Row  Maker* 

Cottoa  Plaa«t« 

Coti>.B«oaaadPc« 

Planlcn 

Aapara«ns  RiJs"* 

UiMlRoBaa 


Sprayer  I 
atfll. 


(lono  and  began  to  say  I  was  crazy.  I 
hail  bought  the  farm  at  the  sheriff's 
salo  ill  the  first  place,  and  my  neighbors 
iKKJin  to  think  there  was  going  to  be 
another  job  for  the  sheriff. 

"I  felt  that  I  would  win  some  time, 
hut  there  was  something  about  this 
thing  that  I  did  not  understand.  I 
Unew  no  one  to  ask,  and  every  one  con- 
tiniH'd  to  tell  me  that  it  could  not  be 
grown  in  New  Jersey.  You  see,  up  until 
this  time  I  had  not  known  a  thing  about 
lime  or  inoculation.  I  had  been  trying 
to  rai.se  alfalfa  on  sour  soil  that  had  not 
been  inoculated  and  I  could  not  under- 
stiuul  why  it  would  not  grow.  Just  when 
I  \\;ih  plowing  12  acres  under,  and  about 
rtady  to  give  up,  I  read  somewhere  that 
altalta  lilied  lime.  So  I  decided  to  make 
another  attempt  and  used  one-half  acre 
ot  my  garden,  spreading  slaked  lime 
o\tr  it  and  sowing  the  seed  about  the 
middle  of  July.  Before  that  time  I  had 
been  sowing  it  in  the  spring — another 
fatal  mistake.  This  half' acre  came  up 
and  lool<ed  flne^  went  through  the  winter 
all  right  and  the  next  season  I  cut  it 
throe  times,  getting  72  inches  at  the 
tliioo  cuttings.  That  made  me  think 
tliaL  my  failures  were  caused  by  sowing 
in  the  spring  and  not  using  lime,  so  in 
August  of  that  year  I  selected  two  acres 
fioin  which  a  crop  of  rye  had  been  re- 
moved, plowed  it  deep,  spread  some  lime, 
sowvd  the  seed  and  the  result  was  a  fair 
stand.  The  next  season  I  got  three  light 
cuttings.  The  second  season  It  started 
off  in  great  shape  and  I  had  the  hay 
weighed  before  putting  It  In  the  barn 
and  there  was  a  little  over  14  tons  on 
two  acres  at  three  cuttings.  Naturally, 
I  felt  pretty  good  over  the  result. 

"The  following  August  I  had  ten  acres 
ot  rye  stubble  plowed  and  the  ground 
being  put  In  shape  for  alfalfa  when  I 
somewhere  found  an  advertisement  of- 
fering soil  for  sale  from  an  alfalfa  field 
to  inoculate  ground  where  alfalfa  was 
to  1)(!  grown.  I  immediately  ordered 
two  tons.  From  that,  with  lime  and  fer- 
tiliser, I  got  a  grand  stand.  Then  every- 
body wanted  to  know  how  It  was  done, 
and  I  was  ready  to  tell  them,  for  I  had 
completed  my  elementary  education.  I 
have  put  in  alfalfa  every  year  since  and 
have  never  failed  to  get  a  good  stand. 

"Now  I  will  tell  you  the  various  ways 
I  ha\e  raised  alfalfa,  and  then  give  you 
niy  i  iea  of  the  best  way.  I  have  ma- 
cule! sod  ground,  planted  corn  on  the 
saiiu  ,  after  the  corn  was  removed  in 
the  lull,  plowed  the  ground  and  drilled 
in  ono  and  one-half  bushels  of  rye  per 
acre  harvested  the  rye  the  next  July; 
plow.  (1  the  ground  as  soon  as  conditions 
^0  "1  !  permit,  then  broadcasted  a  ton  of 
si.ik.  1  lime  per  acre  and  harrowed  that 
'1;  then  about  the  15th  or  20th  of 
'^"Kust  drilled  In  600  to  1000  pounds  of 
fertilizer  per  acre  and  then  drilled  In 
^^^i  to  400  pounds  of  soil  from  a  field 
wher-'  alfalfa  had  been  successfully 
grow  ti. 

"Ihe  reason  I  drill  In  the  soil  is  to 
luevent  the  sun  from  coming  In  con** 
tact  with  It.  The  soil  can  be  broadcast- 
ed or  harrowed  In.  but  must  be  done  on 
a  •  Idiidy  day,  because  if  the  sun  shines 
"  \vill  damage  the  bacteria  which  the 
^oil  contains.  Next,  I  have  sown  win- 
der vetch  on  the  corn  ground  in  the 
'♦'''1.  which  makes  a  heavy  crop  to  plow 
"'^'I'T  in  the  spring,  then  planted  one 
bushel  of  cowpeas  per  acre,  and  plowed 


one-half  bushels  of  Canada  field  peas, 
cut  them  green  for  the  cows,  and  in 
August  seeded  the  ground  to  alfalfa, 
and  I  think  that  is  the  best  way  to  do 
It.  The  way  to  have  alfalfa  Is  to  go 
about  it  In  the  right  way,  and  I  think 
any  one  can  get  it. 

"The  kind  of  soil  on  which  to  grow 
alfalfa,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  loam  of  rea- 
sonable fertility,  where  water  does  not 
stand  for  aqy  length  of  time.  If  the 
ground  is  low,  tile  draining  should  be 
done;  plow  deep;  use  at  least  a  ton  of 
lime  per  acre,  more  would  be  better,  and 
from  my  own  experience,  I  will  say 
inoculation  Is  absolutely  necessary.  Sow 
the  best  seed  possible,  no  matter  what 
the  price.  I  have  paid  $14  per  bushel 
when  I  could  have  bought  It  for  $8. 
Get  samples  from  several  seedsmen  if 
you  prefer,  and  send  to  your  state  ex- 
periment station  or  the  Agricultural 
Department  at  Washington,  for  analy- 
sis; then  when  you  get  their  report,  buy 
the  best.  Sow  30  pounds  per  acre.  I 
use  a  weeder  with  seeder  attachments 
which  sows  the  seed  and  covers  It  at  the 
same  time.  I  sow  15  pounds  each  way 
about  15th  to  20th  of  August. 

"In  cutting  alfalfa  I  watch  for  the 
new  shoots  starting  up  from  the  roots, 
which  shows  the  alfalfa  has  its  growth; 
then  the  sooner  cut  the  better.  If  cut 
before  the  new  shoots  appear  It  has  a 
tendency  to  retard  the  growth  of  the 
next  crop.  I  cure  It  about  the  same  as 
I   would  clover. 

"The  advantages  of  alfalfa  are:  When 
you  once  get  a  stand  of  it  you  don't 
have  to  re-seed  every  year.  How  often 
I  do  not  know.  I  have  some  that  has 
been  mowed  three  times  every  year  for 
the  past  six  years,  and  It  is  as  good  as 
it  ever  was,  and  in  fact,  has  been  Im- 
proving every  year.  I  top  dress  every 
year  with  at  least  600  pounds  of  high 
grade  fertilizer  per  acre.  Until  a  short 
time  ago  my  farm  had  on  it  a  cow  to  the 
acre,  and  with  that  amount  of  manure 
I  felt  that  600  pounds  of  fertilizer  when 
the  ground  was  seeded  and  each  year 
afterward  as  top  dressing,  was  enough. 
Without  the  manure  I  would  use  at  least 
half  a  ton  per  acre. 

"Alfalfa  makes  the  best  kind  of  hay 
for  all  kinds  of  stock.  Some  of  my 
horses  eat  it  before  they  do  their  grain. 
Cows  will  give  more  milk  when  fed  on 
alfalfa  hay  than  they  will  on  corn  fod- 
der. It  i.s  a  grand  thing  for  brood  sows. 
When  fed  alfalfa  they  will  Iteep  in  fine 
condition  on  half  the  grain  that  they 
would  need  without  it.  So  many  tell  me 
that  they  cannot  grow  It,  6ut  the  most 
of  them  admit  they  never  tried  it. 

"I  have  105  acres  of  my  farm  of  122 
acres  In  alfalfa,  and  what  I  have  told 
you  is  my  own  experience.  Had  I 
known  these  things  in  the  beginning  I 
cannot  tell  what  it  would  have  been 
worth  to  me.  You  that  want  it.  get  busy. 
If  you  don't  make  a  success  of  it  the 
first  time,  try  again.  Come  over  and 
see  mine  any  time  from  the  25th  of 
May  to  the  Ist  of  Jiine  and  you  will  go 
back  home  determined   to  grow  It." 


th 


''«e  under  Just  before  sowing  the  al- 


OaaapMoor 
— parato 


'alfa.     This  will  supply  humus  If  you 
•letd  it  and  haven't  the  manure. 

The  best  alfalfa  I  ever  grew  was  -on 
twelve  acres  that  had  been  in  corn  two 
J^ears  in  succession.  The  ground  was 
heavily  manured  both  years  after  the 
^orn  had  been  removed.  In  the  spring. 
*«  f^arly  as  possible.  1  drilled  In  one  and 
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Queries  Answered 

Bermndn  firMoii.— J.  E.  H..  Marytan.!. 
writps:  "I  saw  in  The  Practical  Farmer  of 
Manh  1st  that  A.  I).  !»..  of  TenneaBee. 
wTlten  conrerning  Kermiida  graas.  I  have  n 
hillaide  Ihat  I  wish  to  seed  to  graaa  and 
wiiuld  like  to  know  If  you  lan  tell  me  where 
I  (an  Ret  Rermiida  «;rn«H  seed,  what  It  Is 
worth  a  ponnd.  and  Iiow  many  pounds  are 
sold  for  a   bushel  V" 

Our  correspondent  should  not  attempt 
to  grow  Bermuda  grass  north  of  the 
latitude  of  Baltimore.  While  It  may 
succeed  farther  north  for  a  time,  yet 
the  colder  winters  will  kill  it.  In  gen- 
eral. Bermuda  grass  does  best  in  the 
cotton  belt.  Bermuda  seed  may  be 
bought  of  any  of  the  leading  seedsmen, 
several  of  whom  advertise  In  this  paper. 
The  seeds  are  very  small  and  light,  and 
only  6  pounds  are  sown  per  acre. 


Top  Dress 
your  wheat 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  says:  **Thi9 
is  a  Season  when  top-dressing  for  the 
winter  grain  will  pay  good  dividends. 

By  *top-dressing'  we  mean  spread- 
ing a   moderate   quantity  of   soluble 
plant    food    over    the    grain     fields, 
ihere   are   some   seasons   when    the 
grain  comes  through  the  Winter  in 
such    shape    that    this    top-dressing 
would  hardly  pay,  but  this  year,  the 
sudden  cleanup  of  Winter  reveals  the 
need  of  a  little  stimulant  to  start  the 
grain  ofi  quickly.     Much  of  the  wheat 
was  late  seeded  last  Fall,  and  did  not 
have  a   good   chance   before  Winter 
set  in.     Then  came  a  season  of  cold 
weather  with  bare  ground  and  then 
ice  and  snow.     Now  comes  a  quick 
thaw  with  a  hot  sun  on  the  plants  as 
they  are  uncovered.     Add  to  this  con- 
dition the  fact  that  prices  will  be  high, 
demand    heavier   than  ever,  and  the 
total  crop  a  little  short,  and  we  have 
every  argument  in  favor  of  using  avail- 
able fertilizer  this  Spring.      It  will  be 
impossible  to  obtain  potash  econom- 
ically this  year,  but  nitrogen  and pkos- 
phoric  acid  xvill  pay  now  if  they  ever 
did. " 

There  are  no  better  Top- 
Dressing  Fertilizers  than  the, 

A.  A.  C.  Fertilizers 


Ask  our  nearest  Sales  Office  for  pnces  on 
quick-acting  top-dressing  fertilizers  for  this 
season.  The  Rural  New-Yorker's  advice  is 
good  and  practical. 

The  American 
Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

Cincinnati.  Cleveland.  Detroit.  Philadelphi*.  Baltimore.  New 

York.  Buffalo  and  Boston.  (Addmi  mtartu  •^) 

W»  A«M  m  facl»ry  n»mr  ym.    W»  $hi0  fr»m  27  difftrmt  factory  P0tmt» 

B**t  •/  tk*  Miuiuippi.     Ag^lM  wanud  im  mm9ixmpi*d  tttrifry. 
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SOY  BEANS— COW  PEAS— AlFALFA 

How  to  grow  AlUlfa  niKCcnnfiillv  in  the  Kast.  Ifow 
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Practical  PouttryTatks 


The  Road  to  Poultry  Success 

Since  the  world  began,  two  nowaday 
familiar  expressions  have  influenced 
mankind,  either  with  or  against  his  will, 
"like  begets  like,"  and  "like  father  like 
son." 

m  the  darkest  of  dark  ages  a  China- 
man was  always  a  Chinaman,  and  his 
son  was  like  him,  a  Chinaman.  The 
Negritos  of  Oceanica  were  always  black, 
and  black  they  will  always  remain  until 
an  admixture  of  other  blood  takes  place. 
It  is  so  with  poultry— a  Black  Lang- 
Bhan  (the  stately  black  poultry  knight 
from  the  Langshan  Hills  of  northern 
China)  is  what  he  is  until  we  disgrace 
his  ancestral  glory  with  alien  blood. 

It  is  so  with  other  breeds  of  poultry, 
the  Cochin  and  the  feathered  warriors 
from  the  land  of  the  mysterious  Hindu. 
Let  it  be  said  now  that  no  more  com- 
plete proof  of  "like  begetting  like"  can 
be   had    in    poultry    breeding   than    the 
transmission  of  the  "fight"  qualities  and 
characteristics  of  the  Indian  Game,  he 
of  battling  lineage  dating  back  to  Bud- 
dha.    So  it  should  be  with  our  present 
day  fowl — every  breed  (so-called),  every 
variety,    possesses    in    its    make-up    the 
ancient,   maybe,   or  modern,   as   it  may 
be  made,  latent  ability  to  transmit,  un- 
der proper  conditions,  all  of  the  egg  lay- 
ing ability  or  prepotency  of  any  one  of 
its  ancestry  of  yesterday  or  a  million 
years  ago. 

How  to  bring  about  its  realization  or 
materialization   depends,   not   upon   the 
fowl,  but  upon  the  fowl's  owner,  for  any  1 
race  of  fowl  may  be  transformed  into 
egg  layers  of 'the  highest  type. 

The  crowning  glory  of  effort  is  achieve- 
ment of  success.  To  achieve  success  we 
must  know  the  road,  and  the  road  to 
poultry  success  is  now  well  made, 
straight  and  easy  to  travel,  and  its  way 
lies  over  levels,  not  hills. 


Under  ordinary  conditions  the  human 
being  requires  fourteen  years  to  secure 
a  fair  education— in  three  years  the 
thoroughly  educated, 'the  half  educated, 
the  abjectly  ignorant  human  being  just 
able  to  read,  may  transform  the  pooc 
laying  hen  into  a  heavy  producer,  and 
without  any  other  expense  save  time  and 
memory,  or  charted  records  in  place  of 
the  latter. 

There  are  among  every  human  race 
weaklings,   weak  because  of  the  viola- 
tion of  natural  laws  by  former  genera- 
tions; in  poultry  the  same  condition  ex- 
ists because  man  has  permitted  violations 
of  the  laws  of  heredity— and  the  result 
Is  a  poor  layer.    To  overcome  these  de- 
ficiencies we  must  select  the  strong  and 
avoid   the   weak.     In   poultry  we  must 
select  the  heavy  layer  through  the  trap- 
nest,  preserve  her  male  progeny  because 
like  begets  like  and  because  the  trans- 
mission of  the  mother's  traits   is  only 
possible  through  her  son. 

Save  religiously  (or  otherwise)  tl.is 
male  offspring  and  mate  them  to  heavy 
layers,  keeping  at  this  practice  every 
year,  and  the  results  will  amaze.  On  the 
Island  of  Jersey  no  foreign  blood  has  en- 
tered in  some  hundred  years,  and  the 
Jersey  bull  today  begets  his  kind.  Breed 
a  Jersey  cow  to  a  Texas  beef  bull  and 
away  goes  the  milk  supply  in  the  fe- 
male offspring. 

Cross  the  skunk  cabbage  with  an 
Easter  Illy  and  you  may  get  a  wonderful 
flower,  but  would  the  odor  be  of  the 
skunk  or  the  lily? 

Preserve,  by  all   means,  the  magnifi- 
cent fragrance  of  the  lily  and  cast  out 
the  skunk — so  with  the  layer  and  drone. 
Trap-nests  are  simple,  can  be  quickly 
and  cheaply  made,  and,  like  a  fork  to 
the  hungry  human,  are  mighty  handy. 
For  the  benefit  of  every  one  Interested 
in  improving  their  poultry,  in  securing 
more   eggs   from    the   same   number   of 
layers,  a  full   illustration,   with   all   di- 
mensions, will  be  published  In  these  col- 
umns in  the  very  near  future. 


First  Aid  in  the  Poultry  Yard 


By    A.  J.  BRADLEY 


One  of  the  first  things  which  the  be- 
ginner  in   the   poultry  business  learns, 
frequently  to  his  sorrow,  is  the  tendency 
of  the  fowls  to  droop  and  die  from  one 
or  more  causes.     The  writer  has  vivid 
recollections  of  the  old  Domlnlker  hens 
that  grandmother  used  to  raise  out  on 
the   "home   place,"  and   which   were  so 
healthy  that  the  only  deaths  they  ever 
met   came   either   from   old   age   or  the 
business  end  of  an  ax.    The  highly  bred 
fowls  of  the  present  day  have  none  of 
their  characteristics,  apparently,  and  the 
mortality    rate   of   the   average   poultry 
plant  is  something  frightful  to  think  of. 
About   the   most   painful   memories   I 
have  of  the  first  two  years  I  spent  on  a 
poultry  plant  were  those  concerning  the 
untimely  deaths  of  the  old  and  frequent- 
ly   the    young    feathered    l>oarders,    for 
they  were  nothing  more  in  those  days. 
The  death  rate  among  the  young  chicks 
was  enough  to  drive  any  one  to  despair, 
in  spite  of  the  elaborate  precautions  I 
had  taken  to  raise  as  many  as  possible. 
"When    the   chicks,   those   first   few   sea- 
sons, began  to  come  along  for  a  few  days 
or  a  week  and  then  droop  and  die.  my 
feelings  were  so  tender  that  I  hated  to 
pick  up  the  dead  bodies.     I  did  it  gin- 
gerly at  first,  placing  them  in  my  pock- 
ets so  that  the  neighbors  or  my  wife 


would    not    notice    the   high    mortality 
among  the  young  chicks. 

I  had  to  give  up  this  practice  when 
the  weather  grew  warmer,  for  I  frequent- 
ly forgot  to  take  the  dead  birds  out  of 
my  pockets  until  the  odor  became  so 
pronounced  that  I  could  not  help  but 
notice  It. 

It  was  an  old  saying  among  the  farm- 
ers In  the  eastern  section  of  Berks  Co.; 
in  which  I  began  my  first  efforts  in  the 
poultry  business,  that  the  best  cure  for 
a  sick  hen  Is  a  sharp  ax.  This  diagnosis 
may  be  all  right  for  some  farmers,  and 
from  the  specimens  which  I  have  seen  of 
their  raising,  I  would  agree  that  the  ax 
would  not  be  out  of  place  on  their  fowls 
at  any  time,  sick  or  well. 

There  is  no  question  that  a  flock  of 
sickly  fowls  is  a  constant  source  of  vexa- 
tion, waste  of  time  and  downright  loss, 
but  if  prompt  and  simple  remedies  are 
resorted  to  in  the  early  stages  of  illness 
a  halt  may  be  called  on  what  may  prove 
to  be,  later  on.  the  wiping  out  of  the 
entire  flock,     I  have  found  out  that  It 
pays,  and  pays  big,  to  administer  first- 
aid  remedies  at  the  early  stages  of  the 
outbreak.    The  supply  of  these' remedies 
need  not  be  an  extensive  one  to  keep 
on  hand. 
Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  health 


among  the  fowls  in  the  flock.  I  make  it 
a  rule  to  observe  each  bird  carefully  and 
note  its  physical  condition  every  day. 
This  is  not  an  easy  matter,  but  if  one 
watches  the  birds  at  feeding  time  it  is 
rare  that  an  ailing  fowl  cannot  be  de- 
tected. Another  method  which  I  have 
never  known  to  fall  Is  to  show  your 
flock  to  visitors.  Then  the  sick  birds 
seem  eager  to  show  all  the  symptoms 
possible  for  the  edification  of  the  sight- 
seers, and  insist  on  occupying  the  cen- 
ter of  attentipn. 

Roup  Is  the  worst  disease  which  the 
poultryman  is  called  upon  to  fight  and 
the    most    insidious    and    disagreeable. 
When  roup  develops  it  is  best  to  isolate 
all  affected  birds  at  once,  and  clean  and 
disinfect  the  quarters  they  occupied  and 
the  drinking  fountains.     The  symptoms 
of  roup  are  a  sticky  discharge  from  the 
eyes,  nostrils  and  mouth  and  a  yellow, 
thickish  matter  sometimes  obstructs  the 
windpipe  or  causes  the  head  to  swell  to 
twice  its  natural  size,  accompanied  by 
an  offensive  odor.     Roup   is  similar  to 
diphtheria  in  children,  and  precautions 
for   disinfecting  cannot  be  too  quickly 
taken.    A  roup  remedy  which  may  be  se- 
cured  from   any   of  the   supply   houses 
should  always  be  on  hand  for  use  in 
this  disease. 

Tincture  of  aconite  is  an  excellent 
remedy  for  the  relief  of  colds,  catarrh 
and  in  lessening  fever.  About  five  drops 
is  the  usual  dose  for  a  bird. 

Quinine  also  is  a  good  standby  of  the 
poultryman  and  will  work  wonders  with 
colds,  chicken  pox  and  diseases  originat- 
ing in  run-down  systems.  Combined 
with  iron  and  strychnine  tablets  it 
makes  an  excellent  tonic  for  birds  that 
have  that  tired  feeling.  I  have  also 
used  it  with  good  effect  on  the  hired 
man  when  he  had  the  same  symptoms 
and  insisted  on  buying  "Doctor  Some- 
body's Sarsaparllla"  at  $1  a  bottle. 

Epsom  or  Rochelle  salts  are  also  use- 
ful for  the  poultryman  to  have  on  hand. 
They  are  both  splendid  laxatives  and 
will  correct  liver  troubles  and  relieve 
diarrhoea.  Half  a  teaspoonful  is  the  right 
dose.  In  administering  salts  to  a  large 
fiock,  they  may  be  given  with  the  mash, 
taking  care  that  the  fowls  are  hungry 
enough  to  eat  all  the  mash  up  clean. 

Calomel  is  another  good  remedy  for 
liver  troubles,  and  a  strong  laxative. 
From  a  quarter  of  a  grain  to  one  grain 
Is  the  proper  dose.  Common  baking 
soda  will  relieve  a  sour  or  distended 
crop  or  indigestion.  As  much  as  may  be 
taken  up  on  a  dime  is  the  correct  dose 
for  a  sick  .bird. 

Bismuth  nitrate  will  often  cure  seri- 
ous intestinal  disorders,  such  as  diar- 
rhoea and  enteritis,  and  should  be  given 
In  one  grain  doses.  Spirits  of  camphor 
is  another  good  remedy  for  the  relief  of 
diarrhoea.  Add  a  few  drops  to  the  drink- 
ing water. 

Carbolated  vaseline  should  always  be 
kept  on  hand  for  use  in  anointing  sores 
and  wounds  and  for  chicken  pox,  scaly 
leg  and  frozen  comb.  Coal  tar  or  car- 
bolic acid  mixed  with  two-thirds  glycer- 
ine is  also  recommended  for  scaly  leg. 
Cover  the  affected  shanks  with  the  coal 
tar  and  allow  it  to  remain  until  It  wears 
off.  The  scales  will  come  off  with  the 
tar. 

Spirits  of  turpentine  and  sweet  oil 
win  usually  relieve  any  bronchial  affec- 
tion, such  as  rattling  or  bubbling  in  the 
throat.  One  part  turpentine  to  five  parts 
sweet  oil  Is  the  right  dose.  Give  about 
10  drops  a  day  to  the  ailing  bird. 

A  good  disinfectant,  preferably  one  of 
the  coal  tar  products,  should  be  included 
in  the  medicine  chest  of  every  poultry- 
man  and  should  be  used  freely  as  a 
spray  whenever  an  Infectious  disease 
breaks  out. 
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animal.    Send  25  cents  for  booklet  and   price  M^^ 
Slk«rtMBi  n»r«  Cm^  Haaalli*! 


*€»••*•-. 
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fiuiiseptic  and  disinfecting  purposes,  and 
lliould  be  used  in  the  drinking  water. 
It  will  prevent  the  spread  of  colds. 
«(,ughs.  bronchitis  and  other  maladies  in 
the  early  spring  months. 

Bronchitis  is  frequently  caused  by  ex- 
posure to  sudden  changes  in  tempera- 
ture, (lamp  quarters  and  bad  ventilation 
i>[  the  poultry  house,  which  does  not 
l-eriiiit  the  moisture,  caused  by  the 
l.reathing  of  many  chickens  at  night,  to 
pass  off.  The  symptoms  are  dullness, 
"loss  of  appetite,  coughing,  accompanied 
1,\  a  whistling  sound  in  the  throat.  This 
j.^  merely  an  inflammation  of  the  breath- 
ing tubes  and  may  be  successfully  treat- 
» d  in  large  flocks.  If  only  a  few  birds 
are  affected,  it  is  best  to  isolate  them 
{ind  administer  the  turpentine  remedy. 

Enteritis  is  caused  by  irritant  poisons 
or  bacteria,  which  develop  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  in- 
testines. The  fowls  lose  their  appetites, 
fombs  turn  pale,  feathers  grow  rough 
and  the  excrement  is  of  a  greenish 
color.  The  ailment  is  fatal  if  allowed  to 
reach  an  advanced  stage.  Administer 
I'ismuth  nitrate  and  olive  oil  and  keep 
the  affected  birds  isolated.  Clean  up 
the  premises,  to  get  rid  of  the  cause  of 
the  trouble  and  disinfect  all  drinking 
utensils.  This  disease  can  create  havoc 
with  even  the  strongest,  healthiest  flocks. 

Pennsylvania. 


midnight.     The  Nearest  remedy,  in  our 
experience,  for  those  chicks  affected  is  a 
reduction  in  the  quantity  of  the  more 
fattening    portion    of   the    ration    (corn 
meal,  middlings  or  gluten)   and  a  heap- 
ing   full    teaspoon    of    common    baking 
soda,  mixed  with  the  dry  or  moist  mash, 
for  every  25  4-weeks-old  chicks,  fed  every 
other  day.    Keep  the  chicks  out  of  doors, 
if  the  weather  is  not  too  severe  (rainy, 
damp  or  raw),  furnish  a  liberal  supply 
of  green  food  and  do  not  allow  too  much 
bottom  or  floor  heat.     A  teaspoon  level 
full  of  Epsom  salts  on  the  flrst  day  of 
the   soda  treatment,   mixed   along   with 
the  same  prepared  soda  dose,  will  help 
considerably.       At  the  same  time  that 
this  leg  weakness  preventive  treatment 
is  going  on,  watch  out  for  the  ravages 
of  lice;   the  chicks  are  weakened,  natu- 
rally, and   lice  will  do  the  rest   of  the 
damage.     Dust  well  with  a  good  insect 
powder     once    a    week,     putting    some 
around  the  hovef,  in  the  litter. 

^reMervlnnr  Esfjm — S.  J.  P..  Vlrglula. 
writes:  •Kindly  give  me  plain  directions  for 
liicservlne  egps  In  water-glass.  The  quan- 
tiiv  to  use  and  the  kind  of  receptacles  they 
should  be  packed  In,  etc.  Most  of  the  iirtKlcs 
I  have  read  on  the  subject  suggest  st.jno 
crocks.  Would  not  tin  or  wooden  ware  do 
as  well?" 

Butter  tubs,  or  an  old  boiler,  will  an- 
swer the  purpose  just  as  well  as  a  stone 
crock.  The  usual  mixture  is  a  10  per 
cent,  solution,  1  pound  of  water-glass 
and  9  pounds  of  water,  or  1  quart  of 
water-glass  and  9  quarts  of  water.  Ten 
quarts  of  this  solution  in  an  old  wash 
boiler  will  cover  about  15  to  20  dozen 
eggs.  (For  further  information  on  this 
subject  see  article,  "Spring  Eggs  at  Fall 
Prices "  on  page  142  of  our  issue  of 
April  1,  1916.) 


A  New  Poultry  Book  for  Young 

People  and  Beginners 

Twenty  Lessons  on  Poultry,  by  C.  T. 
I'ntterson.  edited  by  Frank  E.  Heritig.  (J.  B. 
I.lpiilncott  Company,  PblladelphLa.     50c.  net.) 

This  interesting  and  instructive  little 
book  of  92  pages  with  56  illustrations, 
is  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association,  and  is  de- 
signed for  use  in  schools  and  as  a  guide 
to  beginners  in  poultry  farming.  Quot- 
ing the  preface  of  the  work:  "The 
American  Poultry  Association  is  anxious 
that  the  boys  and  girls  of  America  be 
given  some  correct  and  deflnite  knowl- 
t  'tge  concerning  poultry  raising  before 
hey  start  on  their  life's  work.  Because 
M»  many  children  leare  school  about  the 
time  they  complete  their  elementary 
rourse,  this  book  has  been  prepared  es- 
j)»  cially  for  the  use  of  the  seventh  and 
'iphth  grades.  It  is  intended  to  be 
"Studied  in-  connection  with  the  subject 
of  practical  agriculture." 

While  we  can  readily  understand  its 
value  in  school  work,  and  heartily  recom- 
iixend  It  for  that  purpose,  we  also  be- 
lieve that  many  "grown-ups"  will  find 
this  little  book  a  splendid  ground  work 
in  the  elements  of  poultry  raising  on  the 
farm  which  will  prove  the  foundation 
of  better  results  and  more  profit  from 
their  small,  but  growing,  flocks.  While 
»hickens  receive  the  most  attention, 
there  Is  also  a  chapter  on  turkeys,  ducks 
and  geese. 


What  We  Are  Asked 


ILmM^m^w^  U.»«^  High  trade  Rufiw  Bed.  P^^ 
Oelgian  naret  mMonabl*.  Homer  ptK*^:* 
e  pair  16.      B.  ■•LI.BT.  TIlfM*A»»,  n-  *' 


•  lfow"Irr5:~?-.?*V  8.  Pennsylvania,  writes: 
sfers?"  *"   '   *^""    "y   ^^'^   o'   young- 

.  Cull  as  closely  as  will  give  you  noth- 
ing hut  strong  chicks.  Every  weakling 
A.^  f"*™^"^  ^^  ^^y  ^^^  and  can 
ihor.»  ^^""^^  *°y  ™o*"e  at  maturity 
man  It  was  as  a  youngster.     Put  your 

<  rawny,  weak  pullets  in  one  crate,  the 
,  nl'".^  ^^.^'^^^^^s  in  another,  but  always 
vh.i     u^*"^^  of  each  in  separate  crates 

nen  shipping.  A  difference  in  price 
J^u     result,    but    the    good    shipped    to 

;^o^t^  ""'***  ***®  ^^^  ^»  »>ring  omy 

I'oor  prices. 

«-  tL  trnnM    '""*^*^y  apparent  cause;  what 
'"P  trouble  and  the  remedy?" 

vvK^t.i^^J**^"^*-"^^  Department  of  Penn- 
tn  thP  -*^^  recently  Issued  a  statement 
uJn  ♦v  ^^  *^^t  the  present  season  has 
nr!v«i  *  ^^'"^^  *°  several  years  in  the 
J^t^r^!"?,  o^  leg  weakness.  Nearly 
bp7«^J***°^*»  ^ad  ™ore  or  lees  trou- 
<ent  n«  M*  <J^rectIon  because  of  the  ex- 
cSn  *"^  5«d  weather.  Sunlight  and 
of  tM^?"°^  *^®  **»«  »"^eet  preventives 
aRtr^»  .^?."^'®®<*™«  <^<1  at  times  dls- 
I.  I^iV . 'i*®,!**®'  the  English  method 
•  aruflcial  light  from  roosting  time  to 


Worth  While  Suggestions 
Don't  think  for  a  moment  that  be- 
cause the  youngsters  were  hatched  in 
an  incubator,  reared  in  a  brand  new 
brooder  and  are  going  to  live  in  a  new 
house  that  there  will  be  no  lice  nor 
mites.  You  will  know  differently  later 
on,  unless  insecticides  and  germicides 
get  a  shot  at  what  is  coming. 

The  Egyptians  greased  the  heads  of 
the  chicks  five  thousand  years  ago. 
Solomon  said:  "There  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun."  He  was  right  about 
this  head  greaaing  business,  anyway,  be- 
cause there  has  been  nothing  to  suc- 
cessfully take  its  place.  What  for? 
Lice,  of  course. 

Just  because  there  has  not  been  such 
a  thoroughly  poor  season  for  hatching 
In  a  good  many  years  is  no  reason  for 
disgust  for  poultry  ic  general,  or  disp 
couragement — both  chickens  and  eggs 
are  going  to  be  scarce  next  fall,  winter 
and  spring,  and  some  one,  somewhere 
In  these  United  States,  is  going  to  pay 
the  price  created  by  a  big  demand. 

One  old  favorite  hen  consented,  in  the 
usual  way  to  cover  thirteen  eggs,  and 
very  promptly  died  at  the  end  of  two 
weeks.  Fortunately,  our  turkey  hen  was 
willing  to  take  her  place  and  is  now 
caring  for  eleven  White  leghorn  chicks. 
Another  favorite,  after  eighteen  days 
raised  the  suffrage  banner  and  quit.  This 
sitting  is  hopelessly  ruined.  Now  these 
two  sittings  cost  us  $10  In  real  money; 
what  Is  the  answer,  would  It  have  been 
better  and  safer  to  have  awaited  the 
pleasure  of  the  turkey  hen.  or  to  have 
borrowed  back  our  25-egg  incubator  we 
loaned  a  neighbor? 

We  are  under  the  Impression  that  we 
should  own  two  incubators  while  we 
have  neighbors,  or  lend  the  neighbors 
our  favorite  hens  and  let  the  aforesaid 
neighbors  play  favorites. 

Our  incubator  legs  are  going  Into  a 
concrete  foundation,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  loaned. 

We  have  urged  every  reader  to  pur- 
chase an  Incubator  because  of  their  cer- 
tainty and  economy;  please  let  us  re- 
mind ourselves  of  this  same  urging — 
we  are  going  to  buy  another,  because, 
after  writing  the  last  paragraph  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  after  a  while 
our  neighbor  may  need  two.  We  are  not 
going  to  build  a  concrete  |oundatlon. 


m)ms)W 


No  matter  what  kind  of  improvement  you  arc 
planning,  you  should  have  the  helpful  sug- 
gestions contained  in  our  books,  folders  and 
blue-prints  on  building  with  concrete — the  ever- 
lasting way.  Your  architect  will  advise  concrete 
because  he  knows  that  this  modern  building  ma- 
terial looks  well,  lasts  longest,  costs  least  in  the  long 
run  and  is  absolutely  fireproof  and  weatherproof. 


ALPHA 


TIE  IIIINIIIED 
rORTLiND 


CEMENT 


makes  concrete  that  is  as  enduring  as  solid  rock. 
It  (ihvays  gives  excellent  results  in  any  kind  of 
concrete  work. 

ALPHA  is  made  under  the  supervision  of  chemists  who 
test  hourly  to  make  sure  that  every  pound  is  pure,  live  and 
active.  No  cement  lacking  binding  power  can  leave  an 
-ALPHA  plant.     ALPHA  is  guaranUtd  always  to  meet 

the  U.  S.  Government  standard  for  strength. 

e 
Check  below  the  kind  of  construction  in  which  you  are 
interested.  Write  your  name  and  address  in  the  margin 
and  mail  today.  We  will  send  free  data  that  will  be  of 
great  assistance  to  you.  Tear  this  out  now  before  you 
turn  the  page. 


G  Garage 
G  Driveway 
U  Culvert 
LJ  House 
D  Foundation 
U  Barn 


□  Poultry  House 


DSilo 

TV   V 

D  Corn  Crib 

O  Storage  Cellar 

DDam 

D  Green  House 


D  Steps 

D  Porch 

G  M*t  House 

a  Milk  House 

a  Ice  House 

a  Manure  Pit 


Department  E 

ALPHA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

General  Offices:  Easton,  Pa. 

»alr(  OAccM  New  Yofk.  Botton,  PbiUdelpbIt,  Pittabortb, 

Baltimore,  Savannab 


Put  an 


Automatic  Ventilator 

in  the  Brooder  and  Colony  Houaea 

The  "IdtaJ"  Ventilator,  automatic  in  operation,  requires  no 
attention.     Opens  and  closes  whenever  the  temperature 
needs  adjusting;  neon  or  mUni^ht.    Prevents  over-heat- 
ing and  avoids  chilling  draughts  from  open  windows. 
Eliminating  brooder    troubles,    makes    more    healthy 
chicks.      Prevents  crowding.      Adapted  for  every  tvpe 
of  poultry  house  or  anv  brooding  system.       Releases  the  foul  air  in  Barns,  Stables, 
Garages,  etc.      Price  $4.50,  delivered  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.      Write  for  particular*. 
LIBERTY  STOVE  COMPANY        100  S.  Third  St.         PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


0_1___  /^Vfci^  8.  C.  Red  and  W.  LeghorD- 
DSDjr  V^nUw  Tbe  Quality  unrl  I'rices  of  our 
Chlx  for  May  and  June  delivery  will  interest  you. 
Our  Illustrated  C'ataloR  containinK  Keal  (luarantee  m 
Post  Free,    juts  Paultry  T%rm,  I>»»l.  t.  MalbaapMB,  X.  T. 


all 


Buttercups— Eggs  from  Pens 

headed   by  the  Blue   Ri»«tK)n  winner*.  |3.0o  per  l.'>. 
clear  eRRS  replaced.   Bur  the  kind  that  protlure  l.pavy 
layerfi.  and  blue  rlhlmn  winners.      Order  from  this  ad. 
H»rry  E«nta.  Lariayette,  New  Jrraey. 


JRI^P  NESTED  BARRED  ROCKS 

Pullets  from  heavy  laylnK  strain  at  reasonable  price*. 
Viitorous,  farm  rHls<rt.  free  range  stock. 

G.  M.  Williams,      Box  324.       Warwick,  M,  Y. 
Buttercups,  Alvinian  Strain 

from  henn  laylnit  from  2M  to  309  eggs  yearly.      Sto«k 
fj  iKi  lip:  etiun  fl.Vi  up  p^r  IS. 
CARL  P.  NAIIL.ER.  HABLINCEM.  N.  J. 


Baby  Chicks 
and  Eggs 

S.  C  White  Lenhomw.  Yoanf 
and  H  a  r  r  o  D  Mtralna.  Fine 
xtdtk  and  Kri-at  layers:  nona 
letter.  KngM.  fl.2i.  15;  |6.  VM. 
I  hU  kK.  r-  dozen.  |12,  100;  6tUr» 
ery  guaranteed. 


FARM.    EASTON. 


Single    Comb    White    Leghorns 

Bahv  chirk"  ♦!(•  (Ki  per  100.  Hatrhlnif  iKK».I^Wper  10«. 

Imperial  Pekin  Ducks 

•luckn.flh.OOper  100.   Ilatclilng  egif".  •10.( 


Baby 

Write  for  circular 


CheslTbrook 


00  per  100. 

Knriii.  Ilerwyn.  Pa. 


Kff^  EAD  DATfBIMr  from  White  Legbome  of 

KMb3  rVK  nAll/IUIlW  tbe  Vare  harron  strain. 

Greateat  lavers  of  large   White  T.gg^.  f5 dO  per    100. 

T.  W.  TARE,  HAMMONTON,  If.  J. 

Etfs-90%  Ftr«lt-Etf»£S.'»^f^r.?Cf; 

and  Minorca.^.  15  eRg*.  75c:  lOO.  |3.W  satl»f«ction  guar- 
anteed. Cir.  free.  D.W.  (ioodllng.  Box  y..  Rlchheld.  Fa. 

rOB  NA1.R.  Pairs,  trlof,  pens:  all  varieties.  Rockt. 
RedB.Wyandotten.  Leghorns.  Orpingtons.  Andaluslans. 
I'amplnefl,  HnmburKS.  turkeys,  ducks,  and  g»'«-se. 
Pru-es  low.     Ralph  H.  Raby,  R.  6.  MHIersburg.  O. 

Tm^w  P..t.i-,-.„..-^,  The  women's  favorite  fowl. 
1  ry  OUtterCUpS  C4reatest  money  makers  of 
the  future.  Free  circular.  (Jet  frosted.  I.  K.  Tilllnghast. 
Mgr.,  American  Buttercup  Farm,  Factory  vlUe.  Pa. 


EGGS 


Black  and  White  Langshan.  Light  Brah- 
mas. B.  P.  Rocks.  M.  P.   Ducks.  White 
African  guineas.  |1.2.'>   per  15  pre^taid 
M.  B.  MVEBM.  K*mtm,  VIrclnla. 


Day  Old  Chieks  F«r  Salt  Chtap  \Z:!:i^Sn 

per  week.     Better  hatched  than  ever.      Circular  Ir*-*'. 
Old  Honesty  Hatcherj-.  Dept,  F,  New  Washington.  <). 


•.  C.  W.  I.E«HORlf  and  Barred  Plymouth  Kork 

eggs.  11.00  per  I'l.  t'-.tK)  per  ino.  Birds  hav.>  free  range. 
Good  fertile  eggs.      C  A.  Clspory.  ChMrdon.  O. 

Wtm^MAmm  of  White  Wvandottes  and  Buff  Ro<-ks. 
■trXWCr  Cockerels,  piiliets  and  st<}ck  for  sale  at 
alltlmca.  C.  W.moi.l.ll<S,  AaHLAMD,  OHIO. 


None  Better,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

t'ombtnatlon  of  the  t)es«  1-eghorn  qualities  Eggs  and 
chicks  in  any  <piantillee  at  pri*-^  tliat  are  reaaoDatle. 

i;*-!  our  lilg  Wt  pHgp  (Ht.iloKoe. 
IVrMMIT    POI  I.TRY   FAR:«f .   RUg^ly.  M<. 

Chicks  That  Live.  115.00  per  100 

••TlfTanv's  Superior."  Silver  Laced.  White  and  Par- 
tridge Wyandottes.  Pekin.  Rouen  and  Runner  Ducfe* 
lings.  Z'>  cents  each:  fan  per  100. 

ALOIAM  POUiniY  PAm.  1.  29.  PheenbtirUle.  Pa. 

High  Gass  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Pei.s  headed  bv  Tom  Barron  males  that  were  raised 
from  record  laying  hens.  Kggs.  15  for  |1.00;  30  for  fl.75; 
UO  tor  fS.OO.  h«eveiity-ttve  per  cent  ftrtllity  guaranteed. 

W»H»r  Jwnea.  R.  ».  «.  Fre*|M»rl.  Olii». 

"Peiiecdw"  Barred  Rocks  |JJ,'^'"Sie^.S 

ners.  |.*}  i*r  setting:  4  s«>ttlngs  fio.     I'tllity  eggs  from 
same  bl(>.>rt.  f  i  Vi  |*r  setting:  $*•  per  lOft:  |4  |>er  50.    Few 
choice  corker*'ls   f4  and  |5.  worth  V  and  fP. 
DR.  HAV:*I4N.  R«x  ••.  DoyleatowB.  P*^ 

50  BIFF  LEGflORN  COCKERELS  OF  MY 

tiest  laying  strain.  i5  Danish  White  l.eghorn  cockereto, 
Hne.  large,  vigorous  birds.  My  pullets  now  la>-lDg  70*. 
Now  booking  ordera  for  eggs  and  baby  chicks. 

ED.  r.  «ME.RERT.  T1E.1^T.  W.  ▼.  

irrrC  that  hatch  from  Runner  Ducks,  |1.60.  15. 
ILUU3  Hronre  Turkeys.  47  lb.  Tom.  26  Ibt  hens,  U 
ceniseach.  White  Legboms.  V«  Kkk  Trap  Nested, 
16.00. 100.  Houdans.tl.SO.lfi.  Prompt  shipment.  RaUa- 
faction  g»araDteed.l>»llf4i»  r^rwa.Cartersviile.Va. 
Ar»  7«a  lnlrr«>««»«  In  Buttercups  The  Comlnf 
Hre«-<i'*  For  relt«bl«'  information  of  the  breed,  MS 
Breeder",  and  txina-flde  <"lub  Members,  addrese.  Hecr^ 
ury  amkhicam  Bvnmucvr  VvvUtVunmm,  PsKitA. 
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Topic  No.  1196,  June  1.— To  What  Extent 
Have  You  Consulted  Your  State  ICxperl- 
ment  Station  and  ^^««aty^AgricuItv.rai  hx- 
nprt  In  Your  Farm  ng,  and  with  N>  UHt  Su(- 
S  as  Jo  Practical  llosultsV  This  Pool  s 
riilciilated  to  Show  Whether  or  not  the 
W  Irk  Heln?  l>one  by  These  I'^l^y^^Ah^id 
is  Practl.aT  In  the  !:xperlence  ?f  ""'.  f,V'"J: 
era  Knock  or  liooat  ns  You  Like,  but  do 
Ro  Onlv  from  Your  Verscnal  Inexperience, 
Ind  no?  from  Hearsay,  and  f-'ve  eason 
for  Your  Opinion.     Above  all.   I>e  Hrlef. 

Toric  No  llt>7,  J  ink  ir».— Do  you  keep  ac- 
curate fa  m  ac.ounts— Income,  expendl- 
i.  ro«  iiiv.  niorv  etc.— and  what  have  y«»u 
icromplisVu"!    t'hereby?        Outline    (briefly) 

Tc^^MC^NrmS.  JtLV  l.-We  want  your  ex- 
perience with  Btrawberrles;  have  you  found 
them  a  profitable  crop  and  t.)  what  extent? 
Jjlve  vour  acreage,  varieties  grown  and  any 
SaV  care  whlH.  has  proved  efTectlve 
Kusor  pts  limited  to  li.'iO  words— If  you 
<an  tell  i'.ur  story  In  less,  bo  much  the 
better.  


ing  to  go  to  a  neighbor's  a  mile  away,  as 
the  men  were  away  and  the  mother  had 
become  frightened  at  seeing  several  men 
around  the  premises.  I  was  there  in  a 
very  few  minutes. 

If  one  wishes  to  attend  the  state  or 
county  fair  the  auto  is  just  the  thing. 
It  saves  the  horses  many  weary  hours  of 
work  and  waiting  in  the  hot  sun.  saves 
time  and  one  always  has  a  nice  place  to 
sit  in  the  shade  and  rest. 


Topic  No.  1195.— The  Fanner  and  the 
Automobile.  Tell  Your  Experience  with 
the  Automobile,  not  a»  a  Pleasure  Vehi- 
cle, but  as  a  Useful  Servant  on  the  Farm. 

H.  C.  McC,  Ashville,  N.  Y.— We  con- 
sider that  a  good  car  just  about  dou- 
bles any  farmer's  efficiency;  indeed,  the 
man  without  one  can  hardly  compete  at 
all  with  his  neighbor  who  has  one.  Even 
the  man  who  can  afford  plenty  of  driv- 
ing horses  is  at  a  great  disadvantage 
because  he  can  ill  afford  the  time  to 
drive  them.  The  farmer's  busy  season 
fortunately   coincides   exactly   with   the 


J.  A.  McC,  New  Milford,  Pa.— Last 
summer  I  got  a  5-passenger  1912  model 
car,  learned  to  run  it  and  made  trips  to 
several   nearby  towns   and   the  city    25 
miles    distant,    with    fruit,    constai 
through  the  summer.    I  made  the  trips 
in  much  less  time  than  with  the  team, 
the  fruit  reached  the  buyer  in  much  bet- 
ter condition,  and  I  met  the  buyer  direct 
instead   of  sending  by  express,  besides 
avoiding  handling  of  fruit  so  many  times 
before    reaching  the  consumer.     I   was 
delayed    only    a    few    times    by    heavy 
storms  or  bursting  tires,  and  the  team 
was  busy  on  the  farm  and  did  not  get 
jaded   out  by  the   extra  work.     Also   I 
could  get  more  time  to  work  at  home 
than  if  marketing  with  a  team.  I  learned 
to  keep  the  car  in  order  and  change  and 
patch  tires. 

C.  C.  C,  Jr.,  Penn  Laird,  Va.— Down 


We  have  farmers  here  who  have  been 
operating  automobiles   for  four  or  five 
years  that  are  still  giving  good  service. 
They  have  been  kept  well  sheltered  when 
not  in  use,   properly  lubricated  with  a 
good  grade  of  oil,   washed  when  dirty 
and  run  on  gasoline  instead  of  whiskey. 
When  worn  out  it  is  safe  to  say  they  will 
purchase    other    automobiles,    which    is 
pretty  good  evidence  that  the  old  ones 
were  paying  investments.     The  farmer 
that  is  debating  the  automobile  question 
today  should  not  bother  his  brain  about 
the  name  on  the  radiator  so  much,  for 
there  are  many  good  machines  on  the 
market.    Go  to  the  barn  and  take  a  peep 
at  other  machines  you  have  on  the  farm. 
If  they  are  all  snugly  housed  from  the 
weather,  repaired  before  they  are  need- 
ed, can  be  run  out  at  a  moment's  notice 
and  do  good  work,  you  are  a  safe  farmer 
to  buy  an  automobile  and  will  quite  like- 
ly find  it  a  profitable  investment. 


a  platform  in  the  rear  seat,  without  in- 
jury to  motor  or  car.    In  1914  while  har- 
vesting oats  one  arm  of  the  bundle  trip- 
per broke,  and  it  took  me  just  47  mia- 
utees    to    go    to    town,    have    a    double 
strength  arm  made  and  get  back  to  my 
work,  thus  saving  me  much  time  at  nn 
important  moment  of  my  harvest.  With 
my  car  I  have  been  able  to  attend  salt  s 
of  farm  live  stock  where  I  have  saved 
money  and  secured  good  stock  for  our 
farm.       Recently    I    attached   a  spring 
wagon  to  the  rear  axle  of  our  car  and 
loaded  it  with  1500  to  1800  lbs.  of  live 
stock,  which   I   took  to  market  with  a^ 
saving  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  ordi-sP 
nary  transportation  cost. 


le  ciLv    ^u       C.  H.  0.,  Osterburg,  Pa.— A  good  car 

fruit     constantly   is  long-lived;  the  main  thing  that  does 
iruil.     constantly    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^      ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

started  out  five  years  ago  have  been  sold 
to  the  second-hand  dealer,  who  has  re- 
painted, repaired  and  sold  them  to  farm- 
ers and  others;  many  such  a  car  has 
traveled  thousands  of  miles  since  it  dis- 
carded its  full  dress  suit  and  put  on  its 
working  clothes.  Such  a  car  is  the  kind 
many  farmers  are  buying  now,  because 
they  cannot  afford  style  at  high  prices 
each  year.  Many  farmers  who  do  not 
have  a  car,  say:    "I  don't  need  a  car; 


fortunately   <^f^''^^\^''^^l'J  and  very    in  old  Virginia  we  find  every  class  of  peo- 
auto  season   in  the   country    ana  very      ,^  ^„„_i„„  ..«  automobile.    When  these 


possibly  yAxen  he  is  planting  his  corn,  all 
conditions  being  just  right,  some  part  of 
his  corn  planter  may  break;  while  he 
drives  to  town  for  necessary  repairs  a 
storm  comes  up.  his  ground  must  be  re- 
fitted and  the  delay  becomes  a  very  ex- 
pensive one.  whereas,  with  the  car  so 
short  a  time  is  required  to  supply  the 
mfssing  article  that  the  crop  work  is  but 
slightly  retarded 


pie  running  the  automobile.  When  these 
cars  came  the  careful  farmer  watched 
them  and  the  buyers  with  interest.  For 
a  time  the  farmer  was  skeptical,  think- 
ing the  whole  proposition  from  start  to 
finish  was  one  of  pleasure  and  nothing 
more;  that  the  man  who  owned  and  ran 
the  car  was  doing  so  at  a  dead  expense. 
Eventually  a  few  wealthy  farmers  pur- 
chased automobiles  purely  for  pleasure, 


Used  Automobiles 

When  you  Buy  Merchandise  you  judt;e 
In  reliability  and  quality  from  the  staiul- 
Ine  of  the  firm  from  whom  you  purchase. 

The  same  condition  exists  In  buying  a 
used  automobile.  The  ROMAN  STANDS 
FIRST  in  Reliability,  a"d  every  car  we 
sell  means  QUALITY  plus  LOW    PRIC  K. 

Over  1000  cars  to  select  from. 

1916  Grant  Roadster 5*<»5 

1916  Chandler  Roadster B-ifj 

1916  Maxwell  Touring 9-iW) 

1916  Dodge  Touring 2'4u- 

1916  MetxTonring  J^J' ' 

1916  Overland  Touring 2"  ,  . 

1915  Bnlek  Touring 9'**» 

Complete  line  of  Fords,  ClialmrrH, 
Saxons,  Oaklands,  Locomobiles,  Pull- 
mans, Loxlers,  Cadillacs,  PncUardH, 
Hupmoblles,  Studebalsers,  fL-iO  up. 

Trucks  and  Delivery  Wagons,  »aoo. 

REND  TODAY  for  our  fi-ee  new  Cata!< - 
No.  B.    It  will  luterest  you. 


ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

S03  N.  BROAD  ST.,  PllILA.,  PA. 


In  this  section  many  farmers  call  the 
time  spent  at  auction  sales  very  profita- 
bly employed,  but  the  long  drive  often 
required  is  prohibitive  in  the  busy  sea- 
son-   hence   the   bargain   is   lost,  which 
with  the  car  might  easily  have  been  se- 
cured.   It  is  the  same  with  good  sales  of 
any    kind    in   the   neighboring   towns-- 
the   same   bargain   that   would   be   well 
worth    while    picked    up    after    supper 
while  the  horses  rest,  ceases  to  be  a  bar- 
gain at  all  If  It  coses  a  whole  "day  off. 
A  man  with  a  car  can  work  his  team  all 
day   motor  to  town  after  supper  for  any 
needed  supplies,  and  return  without  de- 
tractlng  either  from  his  day's  work  or 
his  night's  rest.     In  short,  the  uses  of 
the  efficiency  end  of  the  automobile  are 
practically  unlimited.    The  farm  family 
can  meet  friends  at  the  station,  find  best 
markets   to   contract    produce,   transact 
legal    business,    take    Injured    people    to 
the  doctor,  reach  their  neighlwr's  fire  or 
other  call  of  sudden  distress  or  danger, 
vote  expeditiously  at  rush  seasons,  cap- 
ture marauders  of  various  kinds,  and  at- 
tend to  a  thousand  and  one  other  things 
that  make  for  real  success  and  that  could 
not  otherwise  be  done  at  all.  or  would 
require  a  team  when  a  team  could  hard- 
ly be  spared.    The  farmer  of  today  who 


feeling  that  their  Income  was  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  luxury.    To  the  great  sur- 
prise  of   many   of   these  farmers,   they 
found  their  automobiles  as  great  labor 
saving  and  money  making  machines  as 
their   binders,   manure   spreaders,   mow- 
ers  and   other   farm   machines.     Today 
the  farmers  of  this  section  are  clamor- 
ing for  automobiles  as  they  have  never 
clamored  for  any  machine  on  the  farm. 
Go  to  any  good  business  farmer  and  he 
win  tell  you  that  he  don't  see  how  he 
could  do  without  his  automobile. 

I   know  a  young  farmer  in  this  sec- 
tion   who   hesitated   for   quite    a   while 
about  buying  an  automobile.     He  Is  a 
hard    working    fellow    and    was    trying 
hard  to  pay  for  his  little  farm.       His 
farm  stock  consisted  of  two  horses,  two 
cows,  a  nice  flock  of  chickens  and  some 
hogs.     At  last  he  purchased  an  automo- 
bile.   He  told  me  recently  that  he  would 
not   be   without   it   for   any    reasonable 
amount  of  money,  for  with  his  machine 
marketing   his   butter,    eggs   and   other 
form  products  was  a  pleasure  and  soon 
had   him   back   to  his   work   Instead   of 
giving  him  an  all  day  job  and  a  very  un- 
pleasant one.    Now.  this  man  has  a  regu- 
lar   market    for    his    butter,    getting    a 
premium  on  It  by  supplying  the  wants 


w....„..y    T^nor 'rTanif«trutm.      f  -overal  fan,.,.  »  «"  tiw-T  at  resu.ar 


I  have  so  many  horses  and  what  is  the 
use  of  feeding  them  and  letting  them 
stand  In  the  stable  while  I  take  the  car 
out?"  Very  true,  but  here  is  the  other 
side:  If  this  farmer  had  a  car  he  could 
use  It  to  go  to  the  store,  to  the  railroad 
station,  to  church,  to  take  the  children 
to  school  in  bad  weather,  and  then,  in 

summer  when  the  roads  are  nice,  to  take 

the  family  out  for  a  spin  of  100  miles 

or  so  and  give  himself  and  family  a  lit- 
tle pleasure  after  he  has  worked  hard 

all  the  week.    Doesn't  the  whole  family 

deserve  It?    The  car  does  not  eat  when 

it  does  not  work,  while  the  horses  eat 

whether  they  work  or  not.    Even  now,  at 

the  high  price  of  gasoline.  It  Is  cheaper 

to  run  a  car  on  errands  for  the  farm 

than  to  run  the  horse  and  buggy.  |  rxAicv  CT  V  VII  I  FP  •••■•»<  •■'"''' 

Still  many  a  farmer  says:  "We  can  get    UAIDI    ri-I    ivii-J-EJVtr.'u  .-d  } 

along  without  a  car,"  and  "We  have  no 
use  for  a  car." 

Does  such  a  farmer  never  go  to  church, 
and  if  so.  does  he  drive  the  horse  that 
has  worked  all  week  and  needs  a  rest 
on  Sunday?  Does  he  never  break  any- 
thing about  his  machinery  that  necessi- 
tates his  going  to  town  to  the  black- 
smith or  for  new  parts  to  the  dealer  In 
a  hurry?  Does  he  never  have  to  call  the 
doctor  In  for  some  one  of  the  family? 

Does  he  never  take  his  children  to  school 

in  bad  weather?     In  case  his  teams  are 

all  working  at  the  same  time,  as  they 

often  are,  he  would  be  compelled  to  un- 
hitch and  waste  much  valuable  time  to 

do  any  of  these  things.     A  circular  saw 

for  sawing  wood  can  also  be  hitched  to 

the  car  by  taking  off  one  of  the  rear 

wheels,  jacking  the  car  up  and  placing 

a  belt  wheel  on;   many  farmers  do  not 

go  to  this  trouble,  but  some  let  the  air 

out  of  the  tire  and  put  a  belt  on  the 

car's  own   wheel,   while  others  remove 

the  tire  and  attach  a  belt.    Get  a  car  and 

see  if  It  doesn't  pay  for  Itself  In  a  sea- 
son or  two;  also  see  if  your  horses  are 
not  better  looking  and  easier  kept. 
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helplessness  rather  than  efficiency. 

J.  C.  W.,  Homer,  N,  Y.— I  have  found 
the  automobile  a  very  useful  servant  on 
the  farm.  e9|>ecially  if  anything  Is  want- 
ed In  a  hurry.  If  a  piece  of  machinery 
Is  broken,  or  grass  seed  or  feed  Is  need- 
ed, a  trip  to  town  can  he  quickly  made 
and  the  tired  horses  can  rest. 

I  have  seen  farmers'  autos  go  by  with 
a  small  load  of  lumber.  If  one  has  small 
fruits,  eggs  or  poultry  to  deliver  the 
auto  comes  in  handy.  1  have  taken  fowls 
to  the  station  to  ship,  and  have  even 
carried  young  calves  in  my  old  car  sev- 
eral times  by  putting  an  old  blanket  In 
the  »)ottom.  I  used  to  buy  them  to 
fatten. 

At  one  time  we  had  a  surplus  of  straw- 
berries, so  during  the  day  the  women 
folks  would  pick  thorn,  then  after  sup- 
per all  four  of  us  would  go  for  a  joy 
ride  rombined  with  business,  selling  the 
berries  very  readily  to  neighbors  who 
had  none — sometimes  selling  half  a 
bushel  at  one  place. 

The  usefulness  of  the  automobile  can- 
not be  overestimated   In   cases  of  sick- 


the  distance  of  six  miles  without  an 
automobile.  In  delivering  butter  and 
eggs  he  found  that  his  city  customers 
were  needing  many  other  things  that  he 
pioduced  on  his  farm,  which  had  here- 
tofore gone  to  waste  simply  because  the 
time  and  labor  of  getting*  them  to  mar- 
ket were  not  justified  by  price.  Today 
this  man  Is  soiling  farm  and  garden 
products  that  were  going  to  waste  be- 
fore he  had  an  automobile. 

Many     good     business     farmers     that 
really  need  an  automobile  are  not  buy- 
ing on  account  of  some  flshy  stories  they 
have  been  told  about  the  upkeep  of  cars 
l)y  some  reckless  men  who  give  an  auto- 
mobile  the  same   poor   care   they   give 
their  binders,  mowers,  rakes  and  plows. 
An  automobile  requires  the  care  that  all 
other  machines  should  have.     We  have 
farmers  who  leave  their  binders,  mowers 
and  plows  out  In  the  weather  the  entire 
year.      Such    farmers    are    continually 
prowling  about  the  cost  of  farming  and 
the  cheap  material  put  Into  farm  Imple- 
ments these  days.     Such  a  farmer  will 
treat  his  automobile  Just  as  he  does  the 
rest   of  his  farm   machinery   and   then 


W.  S.  S.,  Deer  Creek,  111. — The  auto- 
mobile has  become  one  of  the  farmer's 
foremost  assistants,  with  Its  wonderful 
energy  In  saving  time,  labor  and  money. 
By  Its  use  we  are  able  to  market  truck 
crops,  fruit,  cream,  butter  and  eggs 
profitably  at  a  distance.  My  machine  is 
a  money  saver  In  bringing  home  sup- 
plies; I  have  loaded  as  high  as  1500  lbs. 
of  cement  and  feed  on  my  car.  by  laying 
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ness.  accident  or  fire,  where  help  is  need- 1  growl    about   the   cost   of   running   and 
ed  quickly.     I  was  'phoned  to  one  even-   keeping  up  an  automobile. 
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«  .    •   tk«  t^rm  w«MBen*s  owr  department— ^or  them  and  by  them.     It  is  devot 
^*"*  "f  e^e^arSre'eatiTo  the^m.n  of  the  farm  family.      The  Practical 
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**'''^^l?IrJS  for  "ch  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cenU.     Address 
cne  '^"""^Q^^pj.s  DEPARTMENT,  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


1,  vP  1— We  are  Told  That  we  Eat  too  Miich 
Moat,   and    Hesjdes,    Fresh   Meat    Is^an   Ex- 


I,,u.tTpss  be  (Had  to  Add  to  Her  Variety 
from  the  Receipts  of  Her  Sister  Farmwlves. 
Heme  Tbis   Kxchunge  Topic. 

J,  ^-K  iTi.— Summer  Beverages.  We  are  com- 
ii.ir  to  the  hot.  thirsty  days  of  the  year, 
•md  we  are  told  not  to  drink  too  much 
water  during  the  hot  spells;  what  Is  your 
l„.<t  harmless  thirst-quencher  for  the  chll- 
,li.n  and  the  men  on  the  farm  .'  Give  one 
receipt  only— your  very  best— but  tell  just 
how  you  prepare  and  serve  It. 

iiiY   1 — The  cherry   season   Is  approaching. 

'  ivil  us  what  you  do  with  cherries  other 
ihan  plain  canning;  give  just  one  receipt, 
.,!•  method  of  handling  and  make  your  con- 
tiilmtlon  brief,  but  as  complete  as  possible. 
Wliai  we  want  Is  something  new  In  the  way 
,.l"  a  toothsome  cherry  product. 


Atl  contributionM  to  thm  Exehangm  mu»t  rtach 
ut  at  Uast  IS  day  hmform  thm  data  of  iaaum  in 
which  the  topic  it  to  ba  diaeuatmd. 


Cooking  UtensiU.— Have  You  Found  Alu- 
minum UtentiU  Superior  to  Enamel  and 
Why?  What  Novel  Cooking  UtenaiU 
Have  You  Found  Peculiarly  Convenient 
and  How? 

Mrs.  C.  B.  A.,  Atwater,  O.— Our  ex- 
1><  rience  with  aluminum  ware  dates  back 
83  years  last  January,  when  we  pur- 
chased our  first  kettle.  As  we -were  anx- 
ious to  try  it  out.  we  used  it  every  time 
a  kettle  was  needed  for  cooking.  It  is 
in  excellent  condition  yet.  We  have 
added  piece  by  piece  until  our  cooking 
outfit  is  almost  entirely  aluminum.  It 
does  not  crack  or  scale,  does  not  rust  or 
liurn  easily,  and  is  not  ruined  in  case  it 
•loos  burn  badly.  The  griddle  needs  no 
tircase,  and  the  best  pot  roast  we  ever 
lite  was  made  in  an  aluminum  kettle 
(ooked  entirely  without  water.  It  heats 
ciui(ker  than  granite,  and  is  much  cheap- 
er in  the  end.  In  case  It  becomes  dis- 
C(>lored,  stew  some  rhubarb  in  it  and 
Kave  in  the  kettle  until  cool  and  it  is 
I T^Khtened  beautifully.  Its  only  enemy 
is  alkali. 


in  use.  Enamel  should  be  discarded  as 
soon  as  it  begins  to  chip,  which  will 
occur  in  a  short  time  through  ordinary 
use.  if  it  is  dropped  or  knocked,  or  if  It 
is  subjected  to  too  great  heat.  If  alumi- 
num drops  it  may  receive  a  slight  dent, 
which  can  be  removed  by  pounding  with 
a  wooden  mallet.  If  anything  burns  in 
an  aluminum  utensil  it  may  be  a  little 
tedious  to  clean,  but  after  it  Is  cleaned 
it  is  as  good  as  ever. 

I  have  two  styles  of  boilers.  One  Is 
made  with  a  perfectly  flat  bottom.  It 
takes  quite  a  while  for  anything  in  this 
boiler  to  heat  to  the  boiling  point.  The 
other  style  has  a  ring  pressed  in  the 
bottom  about  an  inch  from  the  edge, 
which  retains  the  heat  under  the  kettle. 
With  this  style  I  can  reach  the  boiling 
point  in  a  very  short  time. 

I  have  an  aluminum  frying  pan  which 
I  prefer  to  any  other.  It  fries  a  beauti- 
ful brown  with  less  danger  of  burning 
than  a  steel  or  iron  pan.  and  no  danger 
of  the  food  receiving  a  bad  flavor,  as  is 
often  the  case  with  iron  or  steel  pans. 
The  only  trouble  I  have  had  with  alumi- 
num is  that  if  it  is  heated  to  too  high 
a  temperature  it  will  warp.  An  alumi- 
num griddle  i»  used  quite  frequently  in 
our  kitchen.  It  is  just  the  thing  for  grid- 
dle cakes — no  grease,  no  smoke,  no  odor, 
no  indigestion.  It  is  quite  satisfactory 
for  baking  cookies,  biscuits,  ett.  A  cro- 
quette fryer  is  one  of  our  indispensable 
utensils.  It  is  a  kettle  with  a  wire  bas- 
ket to  fit  inside.  When  the  croquettes, 
doughnuts,  fritters,  etc.,  are  cooked  the 
basket  is  raised  out  of  the  fat  and  they 
will  drain  in  a  very  short  time. 


Mrs.  L.  H.  B.,  Doylestown,  Pa. — With 
r»  irard  to  aluminum  vessels,  I  find  that 
tiuy  are  far  more  serviceable  than 
<  namel.  With  the  same  usage  aluminum 
V  are  lasts  twice  as  long  as  enamel.  It 
<!('»  s  not  chip  or  crack,  and  can  stand  a 
i-'it-ater  degree  of  heat  than  enamel.  Of 
« nurse,  enamelled  ware  looks  pretty  In 
ajiy  kitchen,  but  with  all  the  good 
aluminum  polishes  on  the  market  now 
it  is  easy  to  keep  aluminum  in  attractive 
'  "ii'lition. 

As  far  as  novel  cooking  utensils  are 
•  iiK  erned.  there  are  four  that  I  use  and 
they  are  so  good  that  I  must  "pasfl  them 
J'Ung."  1.  A  coffee  percolator,  which  I 
^vould  not  be  without,  as  the  clear  coffee 
i*  makes,  and  the  easy  method  of  pre- 
IKiring  it  make  It  a  pleasure  to  any 
housekeeper.  2.  A  potato  peeler — a  small 
instrument  with  a  curved  tin  body  in 
\^hi(h  there  is  a  slit.  This  peeler  does 
'he  work  in  one-quarter  the  time  that  It 
takes  with  an  ordinary  vegetable  knife; 
it  takes  off  a  thinner  peel  and  It  saves 
the  hands.  The  last  I  emphasize,  for 
<vf>ry  housewife  knows  the  deadly  effect 
of  potatoes  on  the  Angers.  3.  A  triple 
*^t(anier — one  part  set  above  another 
^»th  a  spout  running  through  to  the  top. 
'n  the  bottom  pan  soup  may  be  cooked. 
or  if  soup  is  not  used,  water  heated.  In 
<'ach  of  the  others  either  a  vegetable  and 
meat,  ©r  two  vegetables.  The  steam 
<r'oks  them  and  any  one  can  see  how 
pas  or  fuel  is  saved  with  such  a  utensil. 
^  A  10-cent  asbestos  plate  with  handle. 
'  nis  I  place  under  any  pan  that  may 
J^fed  watching,  and  thus  avoid  the  least 
I*"  of  scorching;  also  I  frequently  toast 
oread  on  an  asbestos  plate  over  a  gas 
name. 


Mrs.  J."  W.  C,  Delaware. — I  bought 
an  aluminum  coffee  percolator,  teapot, 
and  a  tiny  saucepan  in  which  I  melt 
parafflne  to  seal  my  jelly  glasses.  These 
few  articles  have  convinced  me  of  the 
superiority  of  this  ware.  Tinware  grows 
dingy,  rusts  easily  and  wears  through 
quickly.  Enamelware.  even  the  best, 
will  chip  or  crack  in  time.  But  alumi- 
num wears  everlastingly  and  keeps 
bright  as  silver  with  little  care.  It  is 
a  daily  pleasure  to  set  the  shiny  pots 
side  by  side,  as  bright  as  new.  I  think 
it  will  be  a  good  investment  to  furnish 
my  kitchen  with  aluminum  piece  by 
piece,  and  really  more  economical  in  the 
end.  even  though  the  first  expense  is 
greater. 

I  have  a  novel  set  of  kettles  for  my 
oil  stove,  which  are  useful  on  the  range 
when  crowded  for  space.  These  are 
triple  saucepans,  wedge-shaped,  each 
having  a  capacity  of  2^^  quarts,  which, 
when  fitted  together  use  the  space  of  one 
round  kettle.  Thus  three  different  kinds 
of  food  may  be  cooked  on  one  burner, 
the  advantage  of  which  all  cooks  will  see. 

Mrs.  A.  L.,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. — In 
my  opinion  aluminum  is  far  superior  to 
enamel  for  cooking  because  it  does  not 
scale,  things  do  not  burn  as  quickly,  it 
is  easier  kept  clean  and  anything  can  be 
left  to  stand  In  it  as  well  as  in  enamel. 

We  have  a  flreless  cooker  which  has 
the  aluminum  kettles  and  we  use  these 
almost  entirely  for  l>oiling.  One  advan- 
tage we  find  In  these  is  that  the  covers 
fit  so  tight,  retaining  the  steam,  and 
consequently  the  flavor.  We  have  used 
them  both  in  the  cooker  and  on  the 
range  almost  constantly  for  four  or  five 
years  and  they  are  still  as  good  as  new. 
Am  afraid  it  would  not  have  proved  this 
way  If  they  had  been  enamel.  We  par- 
ticularly enjoy  the  aluminum  mufTln 
rings  because  they  do  not  stick  and  are 
so  easily  washed. 


M.  M.  R.,  Palm,  Pa. — Aluminum  cook- 
jnp  utensils  are  very  well  liked  in  our 
Kitchen.  They  have  an  attractive  ap- 
pearance and  are  light.  The  first  cost 
^ay  appear  high,  but  when  one  considers 
the  fact  that  they  can  be  used  for  years 
*nu  keep  in  good  condition  they  are 
•neaper  than  many  other  utensils  now 


Mrs.  J.  A.  F.,  Sedalia,  Mo. — There  are 
peveral  reasons  why  aluminum  utensils 
are  superior  to  enamel  x>nes.  First,  if  an 
aluminum  vessel  Is  placed  on  the  stove 
and  becomes  too  hot.  there  isn't  anything 
to  chip  off  and  become  mixed  with  the 
food  one  puts  in,  like  there  is  if  one 
uses  enamelware.  Then.  too.  if  an  alumi- 
num vessel  is  accidentally  dropped  on 
the  floor  there  isn't  any  damage  done. 

The  aluminum  vessels  are  a  trifle  more 
expensive  in  the  beginning,  but  not  when 
the  length  of  time  they  can  be  used  Is 
considered.  We  have  one  stew  pan  in 
our  family  that  is  ten  years  old.  and  Its 


You  Can't  Jerk  the 
Tops'  Off  these  Socks 

Up  at  four  in  the  morning — out  of 
bed  in  a  hurry — pull  on  your  socks 
with  a  jerk,  and  if  they're  Durable 
Durhams,  the  tops  will  stand  the 
strain  again  and  again. 

That's  because  Durable  Durham 
socks  are  made  from  the  strongest, 
stretchiest  cotton  and  knit  to  with- 
stand a  man's  hardest  tugging. 

DURABLE 
DURHAM  HOSIERY 

FOR    MEN.  WOMEN  AND.CHILDREN 

is  made  to  give  the  wear  you  ex- 
pect of  much  more  expensive 
hosiery,  yet  costs  you  10c,  15c 
and  25c  a  pair. 

The  heel,  sole  and  toe  of  Durham 
Hosiery  are  heavily  reinforced 
to  stand  shoe  friction,  where  the 
wear  is  hardest.  The  famous 
Durham  dyes  assure  colors  that 
won't  wash  out. 

Every  pair  of  Durable  Durham 
Hosiery  is  backed  by  our  un- 
limited guarantee  of  satisfac- 
tion. Ask  the  storekeeper  for 
Durable  Durham  Hosiery. 

Durham  Hosiery  Mills 
Durham,  N.  G. 


Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  the  2S-cent 
mercerixed  Durable 
Durham  Hosiery.  It 
pleases  the  mostpar^ 
Hctdar  tHtners. 


^ 


PrytHItt 
Mvtr  UtHt 


A  Domestic  Science 


AvHi.Hie.m  Expert  Says: 


to  WMly  qaiehly 


»■  CWI  AlO««  ■ 


The  amount  of  fat  thrown  away  in  the  homes 
which  could  be  made  into  soap  is  appalling." 
You  can  reduce  the  cost  of  living  by  saving 
all  fat  and  grease. 

Soap  making  issimple  and  easy.  It.take«  but  little  time 
and  your  home-made  soap  is  as  Kood  as  the  best,  and 
better  than  many  kmds  sold  in  the  stores. 
Save  your  waste  greases  and  get  some 


BABBinS 


PURE 
LYE 

in  th9  n9W  eon  with  the  Sifting  Pry-off-  Top 


Your  home-made  soap^ 
utll  not  hurt  the 
hands  or  clothds 
when  made 
according 
todirec- 


Mr  M«rMr  < 


t  lo  n  s 
with  Bab- 
bitt's Put*, 
Lye.  It  is 
good  for  every- 
thing that  any  high-grade 
laundry  aoap  will  do. 
B«  mire  to  om  Babbitt's  Pure 
Lye  to  vet  beat  rcsolta. 
Th«  new  emn  i«  epnally  hmndy  •« 
■  sifter  when  anina  •  little  lye 
around  theiink.  in  clean! ng  milk 
can*,  etc..  or  mJ»en  it  is  desired 
to  pour  out  the  entire  contenta 
aa  in  making  soap. 

■  itjlira  Pot*  Lv  >•  NWMM  hi  Str.^ 
MNOr  la  rr\—  -  lO  MMM  ■Mryvh.r. 
8«i4  for  book  trt  J  uat  out  oa  Vjr. 
'^«v  to  Um  It.  H»w  toUMM.  11^' 

B.  T.   BABBITT 

Haw  York  City 


ItT  BABBIT!)  I 


-=  **. 


M^X--M  I^c^vsn^iv^o"    '^'  ^  Terry'i  Rtory  of  how  he  converted  a  run-down  farm  Into 
^^  re**  lliail|§       ^  money  maker;  valuaMe  In  practlealsnggeatlonfi;  ab«4>r>>tuirl7 

Interesting.     .'iflO  p*i):e*<   HluKtrated.   paper  covers.     FRKK  with  a  3-year  *u»>»rrlptlon   lo  Th« 
Practical  Parmer  at  fl.W:  mcnttoo  tlkto  ad.    Walker  Pi*lhklaf  C*..  r.  •.  Bn  ISSl.  PUto«rlpkla.  Pa. 
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end  is  not  yet.     In  roasting,  mfat  ^an 
be  put   in  a  closely  covered  aluminum 
vessel,  without  water  (fl'^e.raoff  ^t^-  «J 
course)  and  l.y  turning  often  it  becomes 
beautlfuHy  browned,   with  all  the  good 
juices  retained.    For  preserving,  cooking 
boiled  icing,  etc..  aluminum  ^annot  be 
eaualled.     The  vessels  are  a  trifle  hard 
to   keep   bright,   but   in   summer,   when 
one  has  plenty  of  tomatoes,  the  peelings 
and  refuse  ones  are  splendid  for  brigh- 
tening.   Just  put  them  into  the  vessels, 
covering  with  water,  and  boil.    At  other 
times    the   various   other   cleansers   the 
housekeeper  uses  will  suffice.     We  have 
even  used  wood  ashes  on  one  10-year-old 
stew  pan. 

Mrs.  A.  H.,  Boosevelt,  Okla.— I  have 
found   aluminum    utensils   durable    and 
light  to  handle,  but  hard  to  clean,  as  we 
use   hard    well    water,    which    forms    a 
crusty  deposit  on  the  dipper.     One  can- 
not let  soapy  water  stand  over  night  in 
aluminum  cooking  kettles  without  dis- 
coloring them.    For  every-day  use  on  the 
farm  I  give  enameled  ware  utensils  the 
preference,  as  one  can  cook  anything  in 
them  and   let  any   eatables  stand  over 
night  in  them  without  danger  of  poison- 
ing.   My  most  useful  utensil  is  my  dou- 
ble boiler,  or  cereal  cooker,  of  enamel. 
I  use  it  for  cooking  cracked  wheat,  flake 
hominy,    tapioca    puddings,    rice,    blanc 
mange,  custard,  etc.  Another  handy  arti- 
cle is  my  enameled  Berlin  kettle  with  a 
lid   held  on  by  the  bail  when   pouring 
off  water,  etc. 

Mrs.  W.  R.,  Oli-^ill,  Ky.— We  have 
found  that  while  aluminum  ware  is  more 
expensive  to  purchase,  It  gives  much  bet- 
ter satisfaction  in  the  kitchen.     Alumi- 
num utensils  are  superior  to  enamel,  flrst. 
because  they  are  strong  and  light.    Ves- 
sels used   in  cooking,  if  of  aluminum, 
will  cool  quickly.     This  metal  polishes 
very  easily  and  will  last  much,  longer 
than  enamel,  because,  with  the  best  of 
care,  the  enamel  will  crack  and  peel  and 
render  the  utensil  useless.    "We  like  the 
Karo  premium  aluminum  griddle,  as  it 
is    deep    and    well    shaped    for    griddle 
cakes;  the  beauty  of  this  utensil  is  that 
it  requires  no  greasing,  does  not  rust, 
cannot    chip    and    it    heats    uniformly, 
•which  means  every  cake  well  baked. 

A  good  grade  of  aluminum  ware.  If 
taken  care  of,  will  last  a  lifetime,  as  this 
metal  is  practically  indestructible. 
Scorching  food  that  is  being  cooked  In 
aluminum  is  nearly  impossible,  because 


set  which  I  received  from  The  Practical 

Farmer    two    years    ago.      The    cover, 

which  fits  both  the  other  parts,  can  also 

be  used  as  a  pie  tin.     The  bottom  has 

two    handles,   and   things   cooked   in   it 

can  also  be  served  from  it.    this  can  be 

1  used  for  roasting,  boiling  or  as  a  bottom 

I  to  a  double  boiler  by  fitting  the  middle 

piece,   a  pudding   pan.   over   it.      I   And 

uses  for  some   part,   if  not  all.   nearly 

every  time  I  cook  a  meal. 

M.  G.  F.,  Dryd^N.  Y.— I  certainly 
prefer  aluminum  for  cooking  utensils. 
It  does  not  rust  or  chip,  does  not  burn 
on  easily,  heats  more  uniformly  than 
any  other  metal  and  almost  never  wears 
out  if  cared  for  properly.      ,    .,       ,       . 

My  teakettle  with  double  boiler  inset 
is  a  comfort,  as  I  know  if  it  burns  dry 
no  harm  is  done  and  it  is  very  conven- 
ient besides.    My  cooking  pan  or  baking 
sheet  is  also  fine,  as  one  part  of  it  MKes 
as    evenly    as    any    other.      Percolators, 
stew  pans,  pie  tins,  all  are  serviceable. 
But  the  one  I  use  most  of  all  is  a  lu- 
quart  close  covered  kettle  with  steamer 
inset.     In  it  I  can  put  four  quart  jars 
of  fruit  for  steaming,  and  it  is  canned 
with  less  fuel  than  any  other  way  I  ever 
tried      I  also  use  it  for  steaming  brown 
bread,   roasting  meats,   cooking  vegeta- 
bles for  threshers,  etc..  and  too  many 
other  uses  to  mention. 


Clean  Utensils  for  Milk 
Bitterness  in  milk  due  to  undesirable 
bacteria  is  not  noticeable  until  milk  has 
stood  for  a  time,  and  the  flavor  becomes 
mo     pronounced  as  the  milk  ages.  When 
bitter  flavor  is  due  to  unfavorable  bac- 
teria the  Pennsylvania  State  College  Ex- 
periment Station  recommends  that  all 
palls,  pans  and  otVier  utensils  coming  in 
contact  with  the  milk  be  either  thorough- 
ly steamed  or  scalded  in  boiling  water. 

Do  Something  for  the  Birds 

(Concluded  from  page  209) 

A  common  tin  can  makes  a  safe  nest 
for  the  smaller  birds,  the  wrens,  blue- 
birds, etc.  Fasten  one  end  to  a  post  or 
board  with  nails  or  staples,  and  in  th« 
other   cut   an   opening,    using   a   silver 

Leave  uncut  part 


make  the  tray  bath  safe  from  prowling 
cats,  as  a  bird  is  helpless  to  escape  when 

wet. 

Bits  of  string,  cloth,  feathers,  etc.,  are 
eagerly  claimed  for  nest  building  if  scat- 
tered about  the  orchard  and  garden.  I 
have  seen  every  feather  from  dressing  a 
chicken  carried  away  in  a  few  hours  in 
the  height  of  the  nesting  season. 

The  bird  houses  in  the  sketch  are, 
from  left  to  right,  respectively,  a  chalk 
box,  a  cigar  box,  a  bark-covered  tin  can, 
and  a  dry  yeast  box.  The  bird,  a  little 
house  wren,  deserted  an  elegant  ready- 
made  bird  home  to  take  up  her  abode  in 
this  rough  box  nailed  to  the  window 
post  of  the  house. 

For  the  robins  and  phoebes,  which  are 
not  of  hole-nesting  habits,  sheltered 
shelves  or  ledges  under  the  eaves  of  out- 
buildings are  gratefully  accepetd  as  nest- 
ing sites.  A  few  such  shelves  about  the 
premises  will  be  the  means  of  increasing 
the  number  of  these  valuable  birds,  to 
a  great  extent. 

It  Is  never  too  late  to  put  up  hird 
housee,  as  many  of  the  birds  rear  second 
or  even  third  families.  Besides,  what 
nests  are  not  claimed  this  year  will  only 
have  more  time  to  acquire  weathered 
tones  that  will  insure  their  occupancy 
another  season. 

No  one  can  fail  to  see  the  great  value 
the  birds  are  to  the  farmer,  with  their 
insect  and  weed  destroying  habits.  Be- 
sides this,  there  Is  nothing  in  nature  to 


compare  with  them  In  Interest  as  a 
study.  Our  work  about  the  garden  and 
orchard,  our  trips  afield,  are  enlivened 
and  enriched  with  their  songa  and 
cheery  presence.  Their  busy,  joyous 
human  traits  make  them  a  study  of 
never-failing  fascination.  Then  let  us 
not  fail  to  include  them  In  our  schi  :ue 
of  life,  and  do  all  that  we  can  to  h.jk 
out  for  their  well  being. 
New  York. 


Points  to  Keep  in  Mind  in  Makintr  a 
Fireless  Cooker 

1.  The   cooker   must   be    well   packed 
with  non-conducting  material. 

2.  The  palls,  or  cooking  buckets,  must 
fit  in  the  "nests"  and  have  tight  covers. 

3.  The  palls  and  lids  should  be  enamel. 
aluminum,   or  of   non-rusting   material. 

4.  Be  sure  the  lid  Is  tight. 

POINTS  TO  KEEP  IX  MIND  WHEN  USING   ,  .^c. 
FIRELESS  COOKER. 

1.  All  food  must  be  cooked  a  short 
time  on  the  stove  first.  In  the  pail  whi.  h 
fits  into  the  "hay  box"  or  cooker. 

2.  The  food  must  be  taken  directly 
from  the  stove  and  put  into  the  cooker. 

3.  If  the  box  Is  opened  during  cooking 
process  the  pail  must  be  re-heated. 

4.  Never  let  food  cool  in  the  cooUor. 

5.  Keep  the  cooker  open  when  not  in 
use.  Have  the  pails  well  scalded,  dried 
and  aired  to  prevent  the  box  from  k'»  t- 
ting  a  musty  odor. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Full  direction,  for   n,.l.i„,.  ..  w.U  ..  th.  lu.n.Uy  of  ^«;^';/«,S;;'t".V'"";''o'."' 
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quarter  for  a  pattern. 

lumiuuiu  lo  ticct.j   »"K ot  the  circle,  bending  down  the  tin  for 

he"aT'pa88es°throuSi  it 'twi'ce  as  fast  asL  tiny  porch  or  platform.     Either  paint 
'      -   ' —       ^""   **''"''    **'"*    the  tin  a  dull,  dark  color,  or  wrap  it 


throiigh  tin  or  iron.  We  think  that 
aluminum  kitchen  ware,  from  economi- 
cal and  sanitary  standpoints,  Is  the 
best  In  the  world. 

Mrs.  A.  D.   A.,  Trappe,  Pa.— I   have 
used   aluminum  utensils  exclusively   in 
my  kitchen  for  the  past  seven  years  and 
find  them  far  superior  to  enamel.    They 
are  bright  and  attractive,  and  ordinari- 
ly  the   free  use  of  pure  soap  and  hot 
water  will  keep  them  in  perfect  condi- 
tion.   They  cannot  crack  or  scale,  as  is 
the  case  with  enamel  ware,  and  If  the 
use  of  water  containing  alkalies  or  Iron 
darkens  the  Inside.  I  find  it  can  easily 
be  removed  by  a  liberal  use  of  Sapollo 
or  Dutch  Cleanser,  while  the  outside  we 
keep  bright  with  metal  polish. 

We    also    find    that    aluminum    heats 
faster    than    enamel    and    retains    heat 
longer.     We   often   turn   the  gas   down 
quite   low   and    the  food   will   continue 
to    boil.      Again,    milk    will    not    scorch 
easily  in  aluminum  utensils,  which  can- 
not be  said  of  enamel.    If  by  any  chance 
food  is  allowed  to  burn  in  a  pan  we  pour 
in  boiling  water.  Increase  the  heat,  boll 
a  few  minutes  and  then  clean  out  with  a 
wooden  spoon.    The  utensils  will  not  be 
Injured,    while    an    enamel    one    would 
practically  be  ruined.     Cold  water  may 
also  be  poured  into  a  hot  aluminum  ves- 
sel  withbut   affecting   it,   while   enamel 
would  crack. 

If  by  any  chance  one  of  our  pans  be- 
comes "bent  or  dented,  we  straighten  it 
by  placing  a  wooden  block  on  one  side 
of  the  dent  and  hammering  with  a  mal- 
let on  the  oth»'r.  An  aluminum  utensil 
is  practically  indestructible,  and  if  prop- 
erly cared  for  will  give  a  lifelong  service. 


Mrs.  D.  E.  H.,  Roseburg,  01*6. — I  have 
found  aluminum  utensils  far  superior  to 
enamel  in  cooking  anything  which  con- 
tains milk,  and  so  la  liable  to  scorch 
easily,  or  rice,  macaroni  and  things 
which  will  stick  to  the  bottom  and 
scorch  l)efore  you  are  aware  of  it.  If  it 
does  stick  to  the  aluminum  utensil  it 
does  not  harm  the  flavor. 

The  cooking  utensil  I  have  found  most 
convenient    is   a   three-piece    aluminum 


with  bark,  to  subdue  the  brightness,  and 
it  will  soon  be  claimed.  Do  not  forget 
to  punch  a  hole  for  drainage. 

A   round  board   bottom   from   an  old 
washing  machine,  which  had  a  dozen  or 
more  large  partitions  in  It,  made  a  suc- 
cessful bird  "apartment  house."    A  good 
sized  tin  can  was  fastened  with  wire  star 
pies  over  each  hole,  on  the  back  of  the 
board,  with  wooden  pegs  for  perches  be- 
low each  hole.     The  cans  did  not  even 
have  to  be  covered  to  hide  the  shininess, 
as  the  birds  could  see  only  the  wooden 
front  when  the  board  was  mounted,  with 
the  cans  at  the  back,  high  up  against  an 
outbuilding.  This  promises  to  be  an  easy 
way  of  providing  quarters  for  a  martin 
colony. 

Chalk,  starch,  candy  or  cigar  boxes 
make  suitable  bird  houses.  Some  will 
need  to  be  reinforced  with  nails  or  wire, 
and  some  will  need  the  addition  of  a  sim- 
ple slant  roof.  But  none  require  more 
than  a  very  little  time  to  prepare.  Open- 
ings should  be  made  nearer  the  top  than 
to  the  bottom,  to  suit  the  birds  best. 

Let  us  lose  no  time  in  putting  up  some 
simple  houses,  as  every  daiy  will  see  new 
arrivals.  And  the  busy  nesting  season 
soon  follows. 

The  new  looks  may  be  modified  by 
covering  with  bark,  mosses  or  rustic 
twigs  nailed  on.  The  more  we  can  make 
the  houses  look  like  a  hole  in  a  trunk  or 
stump  the  better. 

A  shallow  tray  always  kept  filled  with 
water  for  their  use,  will  do  much  toward 
populating  your  premises  with  the  birds. 
Birds  are  always  more  abundant  near 
water.  They  are  often  troubled  to  get 
water,  as  they  win  not  drink  or  bathe 
In  running  water  that  is  too  deep.     But 


TT1« liSdleR'   waist.     Cut   In   sizes  36  to 

44  Inches  hust  measure.  liOnn  or  shore  sleeves 
may  be  used  and  the  waist  may  be  made  up 
In  linen,  cpppe  de  chine  or  gaadraa 

7A44. — Children's  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  2.  4, 
0  and  8  years.  Body  nnd  sleeve  sections  are 
In  one  and  the  dress  has  an  applied  yoke. 

7702 Girls'  dress.     Cut  In  sizes  2.  4  and 

(I  years.  This  dress  closes  nt  the  side  of  the 
front  and  has  a  4-Kored  skirt. 

7T04. — Ladles'  brassiere.  Cut  In  sizes  34 
to  42  Inches  bust  measure.  This  (carment  Is 
especially  suitable  for  stout  fl^ires. 

774« T^adloK"    apron    dress.      Cut    In    one 

size.  This  garment  may  be  used  as  a  dress 
and  buttons  at  each  shoulder. 


7643 Olrls'  dress.     Cut  In  slies  2  to  »- 

years.  This  dress  has  a  round  collar,  sii'-ii 
sleeves  nnd  may  be  made  up  In  linen.  8«r«r 
or  gabardine.  _,  >„ 

7^«1 — Ladles'  skirt.  Cut  In  sizes  24  to 
32  Inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt  Is  cnr  la 
three  gores  and  hiis  Inserted  side  «p<^""°^-  „ 

7««4 Ladles'    dress.      Cut   In  sizes  3«.  r' 

42    Inches    bust    measure.      The    dress    hn'^ 
4-ffored  skirt  attached  to  a  body   Hnin^-^ 

Tr2»« Ladles'    skirt.      Cut    In   sizes  2-   ^ 

36  Inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt  Is  cut  m 
three  gores  and  closes  at  the  front.  .,, 

77.W — Ladles'  negligee.  Cut  In  sizes  >i^ 
40  and  44  Inches  bust  meftsun.  B«ay  ft°*> 
sleeves  are  In  one. 


Live  Stock  ana  Dairy  Section 
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ing  them  entirely  on  expensive  mill 
fteds?  Forage  crops  will  largely,  but 
not  entirely,  replace  the  use  of  grain  in 
fattening  hogs  for  the  market  and  thus 
effect  a  material  saving  in  the  cost  of 
nain.  The  gains  made  on  forage  are 
rapid,  thus  making  a  large  net  profit  per 
hog  daily.  Considerable  expense  is  saved 
l.y  allowing  the  pigs  to  harvest  the 
.  lops.  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil 
is  int  reased  and  the  droppings  of  the 
animals  are  distributed  evenly  over  the 
i-oil. 

I'here  are  a  few  questions  which  the 
farmer  will  have  to  answer  for  himself 
ttfore  planning  a  rotation  of  crops.  How 
iiUKh  of  my  farm  land  can  1  use  for  hog 
iiiising?  How  many  hogs  can  I  con- 
vtniently  handle  on  this  land?  How 
iiuuh  time  can  I  devote  to  hog  raising? 
After  these  questions  are  thoroughly 
threshed  out  in  the  farmer's  mind,  he 
i-:  ready  to  proceed.  No  fixed  rule  can 
Ik'  laid  down  regarding  the  number  of 
liogs  that  can  be  matured  on  an  acre. 
I  he  amount  of  forage  produced  depends 

•  ipon  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  sea- 
son. The  number  of  hogs  and  the  length 
f'i  time  that  they  can  be  pastured  on  a 
piven  acreage  of  land  will  depend  on  the 
amount  of  forage  grown,  the  size  of  the 
Logs  and  the  amount  of  grain  fed  In  ad- 
dition to  the  pasture. 

Rape  can  be  sown  as  early  as  the 
\<eather  will  penhit;  in  fact,  it  can  be 
f-«'wn  any  time  during  the  growing  sea- 
f^on  up  until  about  August.    The  plants 

•  ontinue  growing  until  heavy  frosts 
'  onie  and  wilt  them.  An  acre  of  rape 
^\ith  some  supplemental  feed,  such  as 
corn  12  to  15  parts,  and  tankage  1  part, 
^vill  carry  about  20  hogs  two  or  three 
iii«)nths  continuously.  Dwarf  Essex  is 
'ht  best  variety  of  rape  to  plant.  Rape 
\vill  l>e  ready  to  pasture  when  it  is  about 
•I  in(  hes  high,  or  when  It  is  eight  or  ten 
\veok8  old.  If  broadcast,  5  to  8  pounds 
should  be  seeded  to  an  acre.  If  the  land 
i^^  inc  lined  to  be  weedy,  the  rape  can  be 
(t-iiled  and  cultivated  to  get  rid  of  the 
^t^eds.  Rows  about  20  Inches  apart  will 
5'llow  for  cultivation.  If  the  seed  Is 
<J rilled.  3  pounds  per  acre  Is  sufficient. 
^>ich  practice  requires  a  considerable 
aniount  of  additional  labor. 

Canadian  field  peas  can  be  sown  very 
'^rly  in  the  spring.  The  seeding  should 
'•*  ione  In  April  or  early  May.  It  is  al- 
^^>s  a  good  plan  to  sow  oats  or  rye  with 
'^'^  peas,  using  about  a  bushel  of  oats 
'•^  one  and  one-half  bushels  of  peas  per 
Hogs  are  very  thorough  in  har- 


A  Rotation  of  Hog  Pastures 

By  HUGH  FERGUS 

Do  you  raise  hogs  on  your  farm?  If  I  are  often  used  tor  fill  in  a  gap  caused  by 
so,  how  about  pasturing  them  on  for-  failure  of  other  crops.  They  can  be 
fige  crops  this  summer  instead  of  feed- 1  sown  about  May  10th  and  will  be  ready 

to  pasture  in  about  seven  weeks.  From  j 
one  to  one  and  one-half  bushels  of  seed  j 
per  acre  will  be  required,  but  if  broad- 
cast, from  one  and  one-half  to  two 
bushels.  When  the  pods  are  formed  and 
the  peas  or  beans  are  in  the  dough  stage, 
the  hogs  should  be  turned  in  to  harvest 
the  crop. 

If  the  farmer  wishes  to  "hog  down" 
corn  in  the  fall  by  turning  in  a  large 
number  of  hogs  to  fatten  for  market,  the 
com  should  be  planted  as  early  as  possi- 
ble.   The  value  of  this  crop  can  be  great- 


Sheep  Benefit  Land  and  Purse 


By  EARLE 

Charles  Brown,  a  practical  western 
New  York  farmer,  in  speaking  of  his 
flock  of  sheep,  says  "they  are  a  valuable 
asset  to  any  farm  when  properly  han- 
dled. They  will  clean  up  the  weeds  and 
keep  them  out  of  the  fields,  as  well  as 
enrich  the  pastures.  They  are  helpful 
about  the  farm  when  it  comes  to  clean- 
ing fields  of  wild  growth  of  bushes, 
weeds  and  grasses.  After  the  harvest 
last  fall,  I  turned  the  sheep  Into  my 
oat,  wheat,  barley  and  rye  fields  and 
they  cleaned  off  the  weed  growth  caused 
by  the  heavy  rains,  in  short  order.  It 
was  good  for  the  land,  good  for  the 
sheep  and  the  fields  will  show  their  good 
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ly  increased  by  drilling  Dwarf  Essex 
rape  or  cowpeas  in  between  the  rows 
just  after  the  last  cultivation  of  the 
com.  The  combination  of  corn  and  one 
of  the  other  crops  just  mentioned  pro- 
duces a  wonderful  growth  in  the  hogs. 

There  is  no  kind  of  pasture  that  be- 
comes  green  and  suitable  for  hogs  as 
early  in  the  spring  as  winter  rye.  oats 
or  wheat.  These  cereals  are  generally 
sown  early  In  the  fall  previous.  These 
crops  will  furnish.  If  planted  early 
enough,  a  good  pasture  during  the  early 
fall  and  late  winter  and  they  are  the 
first  crops  to  furnish  grazing  in  early 
spring. 

Many  successful  farmers  prefer  to  use 
alfalfa  for  both  pasture  and  hay  at  the 
same  time.  The  number  of  hogs  gener- 
ally turned  Into  a  field  is  so  limited  that 
the  usual  crop  of  hay  Is  made.  An  acre 
of  alfalfa  hay  will  keep  from  10  to  I.t 
pigs,  depending  upon  their  size,  during 


^ fating  and  cleaning  up  the  peas  and    the  summer,  and  will  also  produce  some 


^•nes.  The  great  value  of  peas  as  a  pas- 
''""e  crop  for  swine  Is  not  sufficiently 
"cognized. 

In  sections  where  they  will  grow,  soy 
'^ans  and  cowpeas  are  recommended 
^^ry  highly  for  use  as  a  hog  pasture.  In 
'he  northern  latitudes  they  are  out- 
'lassed  by  longer  season  forages.  The 
I'ftsture  season  for  soy  beans  and  cow- 
I'eas  is  very  short,  lasting,  usually,  from 
to  50  days.     Soy  beans  and  cowpeas 


hay.  When  grain  is  fed  in  addition  to 
alfalfa  pasture  the  hogs  will  make  very 
profitable  gains. 

The  cost  of  gains  produced  with  a 
forage  system  of  feeding  is  much  less 
than  the  cost  of  gains  In  dry  lot.  No 
greater  opportunity  exists  for  cheapen- 
ing pork  production  than  through  the 
general  adoption  of  a  forage  crop  sys- 
tem for  spring  pigs. 

Penntylvania. 


work  next  season  when  the  new  seeding 
starts  growing,  as  it  will  be  free  from 
noxious  growths." 

Many  farmers  have  found  sheep  a 
profitable  side  line  in  diversified  farm- 
ing. They  open  an  avenue  for  profit  by 
converting  Into  manure  much  roughage, 
cull  beans,  etc.,  which  would  otherwise 
go  to  waste.  The  mutton  type  of  sheep 
is  commanding  the  attention  of  farmers 
in  many  sections,  as  they  will  .  roduce  a 
larger  combined  yield  of  wool  and  mut- 
ton than  the  wool  type.  It  is  desirable 
to  select  breeds  of  good  size,  early  ma- 
turity, a  good  quality  of  wool  and  of 
known  prolific  characteristics.  The 
Shropshire,  or  any  of  the  medium-wooled 
type,  are  excellent  breeds  to  co-tablish  on 
the  average  farm.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  these  flocks  to  produce  more  than 
100  per  cent,  lambs  annually.  If  the 
ewes  receive  proper  attention  at  breed- 
ing time  and  when  lambing,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  materially  increase  the  per  cent, 
of  lambs  raised. 

Where  sheep  have  free  outdoor  range, 
with  sufficient  forage,  they  will  keep 
themselves,  if  dogs  do  not  molest  them. 
Four  to  six  sheep  can  be  kept  on  land 
that  would  be  required  to  supply  one 
cow.  Although  the  sheep  require  less 
care  than  do  most  farm  animals,  they 
demand  comfortable  quarters  during  the 
cold  winter  weather,  which  seems  to  be 
misunderstood    by    most    farmers,    who 
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think  that  wool-bearing  animals  can 
stand  outdoor  weather  in  winter  with- 
out bad  results.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
have  the  quarters  very  warm,  but  is  es- 
sential that  they  be  dry  and  protected 
against  severe  storms.  The  ewes  should 
receive  special  attention  at  lambing 
time,  and  each  one  put  in  a  separate  pen, 
if  possible.  Young  lambs  are  very  susr 
ceptible  to  cold;  but  if  well  caned  for 
until  three  days  old,  can  stand  any 
amount  of  cold  if  kept  dry.  Six  ewes  on 
a  neighboring  farm  had  nine  lambs  last 
season,  and  all  lived  and  were  market- 
ed at  a  profit.  But  care  was  ^iven  the 
flock. 

During  winter,  sheep  should  be  sup- 
plied with  some  succulent  food.  For  this 
there  is  nothing  cheaper  than  the  ordi- 
nary purple  top  turnip.  These  can  often 
be  grown  in  the  corn,  or  after  early  pota- 
toes. Silage  is  also  a  desirable  succu- 
lent feed.  Two  bushels  for  50  sheep 
may  be  fed  to  advantage.  Cabbage  is 
also  a  desirable  feed.  Early  cut  hay — 
either  clover  or  mixed  grasses — will  do 
much  to  provide  suitable  rations.  Coarse 
timothy  hay  should  never  be  fed,  if 
other  hay  can  be  secured.  Sheep  love  a 
variety.  An  occasional  feed  of  corn  fod- 
der is  excellent.  Where  beans  are  grown, 
the  pods  and  smaller  stalks  make  fine 
forage  for  them. 

How  much  and  what  sort  of  grain  to 
feed  must  be  determined  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  sheep  and  what  one  intends 
to  do  with  them.  If  they  (orae  into  win- 
ter quarters  in  good  flesh  and  are  not 
to  drop  their  lambs  until  pasture,  with 
some  form  of  succulence  and  clover  or 
alfalfa  hay.  no  grain  will  be  needed.  If 
they  are  thin,  enough  grain  should  be 
fed  to  put  them  in  good  flesh  before 
lambing.  This  will  also  materially  in- 
crease the  growth  of  wool.  A  sheep  poor 
in  flesh  is  always  a  light  shearer.  Suc- 
cess with  lambs,  aside  from  vigorous  mac 
ture  parent  stock,  depends  more  on  a 
sufficient  food  supply  of  the  right  kind 
than  on  any  other  one  thing.  A  lamb 
is  made  up  of  bone,  blood  and  muscle 
and  connective  tissue.  This  demands 
mineral  matter  and  protein  in  food  of 
the  mother,  in  order  that  she  may  supply 
building  material  in  addition  to  the  re- 
quirements of  her  own  body  and  have 
an  alnindance  of  milk  for  the  lamb  at 
birth.  Corn  alone  Is  not  a  desirable  feed 
for  breeding.  When  lambs  are  born  in 
the  winter,  grain  should  be  given  the 
ewes  at  least  a  month  before  lambing 
time.  If  the  sheep  are  thin,  two  months 
is  better;  Ix^glnning  with  one-quarter  of 
a  pound  daily  and  gradually  increasing 
to  one-half  pound  per  head  daily.  This 
grain  may  be  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  com.  bran,  oats  and  brewers'  grains — 
or  any  protein  by-products  such  as  one 
would  feed  to  dry  cows  or  heifers. 

Sheep  should  have  access  to  fresh, 
pure  water  at  all  times.  They  also  need 
an  abundance  of  litter  under  them,  with 
dry,  well  ventilated  quarters,  which 
need  not  be  too  warm.  They  should  not 
be  allowed  to  crowd  through  small  en- 
trances or  against  sharp  projecting  cor- 
ners, as  this  will  spoil  the  wool.     The 
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Seeing  the  Difference 

between  the 

L 

and  other 

Cream  Separators 

THE  difference  between  a  modern  De  Laval  and  any  other  cream 
separator  is  apparent  at  first  sight.  And  if  you  will  take  five 
minutes  to  compare  the  separating  bowl  construction,  the  size, 
material  and  finish  of  the  working  parts,  particularly  those  subject  to 
wear,  thB  manner  of  oiling,  and  everything  which  enters  into  the 
design  and  construction  of  a  separator  as  a  simple  durable  machine, 
you  will  still  further  «ee  thm  difference. 

Then  if  you  go  a  step  farther  and  turn  the  cranks  of  the  two 
machines  side  by  side  for  fifteen  minutes,  running  milk  or  water 
through  the  bowl,  you  will  see  still  more  difference. 

And  if  you  will  run  the  two  machines  side  by  side  in  practical 
use,  as  any  De  Laval  agent  will  be  glad  to  have  you  do,  the  De  Laval 
one  day  and  the  other  machine  the  next,  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  you 
will  see  still  greater  difference  in  the  work  of  the  two  machines. 

Every  De  Laval  agent  considers  it  a  privilege  to  show  the  difference 
between  the  De  Laval  and  other  separators  and  to  afford  every  pros- 
pective buyer  the  opportunity  to  try  out  and  prove  the  difference  to 
liis  own  satisfaction,  if  on  first  examination  he  feels  the  slightest  doubt 
about  it.  If  you  don't  know  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent  write  to  the 
nearest  office  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St^  Chicago 

50.000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


Tk«  Partcr  ttMl  stalb,  c*w  rtfrMw, 
Uttar   carricn,    bars   Jmt   haagan, 
kv  carriart  aa4  atkar  fiztvaa  mn 
awla^cad   Iaa4ar»  afaifwWia. 


ka#  e 
acMt 


We  offer  expert  advice  relative  to 
your  remodeled  or  new  bam  with* 
out  obliffation  in  any  sens«.  Write 
us  about  tbe  requirements  and  ask 
for  our  /rte  catalog,  which  fully  de- 
scribes the  World^s  Standard  Line. 

J.  E.  PORTER  COMPANY,        678  FremontSt^  Ottawa,  Hlinols 


PORTER 

PERFECT   BARN   EQUIPMENT 


MEETS  THE  CUSTOMER'S  DEMAND 

for  quality  and  makes  possible 
sanitary  conditions,  and  open 
the  way  for  the  farmer  or 
.  dairyman  to  acquire  deserved 
pronts  ¥nth  decreased  labor. 


feeding  racks  and  mangers  should  be 
cleaned  of  any  left-over  feed  or  litter, 
as  they  will  relish  their  feed  better  when 
none  of  the  old  roughage  is  left  in  the 
rack. 

The  ram  should  receive  special  atten- 
tion at  service  time.    It  will  always  pay 
to  stable  him  during  the  day  with  a  sup- 
ply of  fresh  water,  early  cut  hay,  with 
plenty  of  oats  and  a  little  oil  meal  added. 
This  will  keep  up  his  vitality,  and  if  he 
is  only  placed  with  the  flock  at  night 
he  Will  not  exhaust  himself,  the  lambs 
will  be  stronger  and  come  more  evenly, 
with  less  barren  or  late  breeding  ewes. 
If  these  small  items  are  looked  to  it  will 
insure  lambs  being  strong  and  vigorous. 
The  reader  will  probably  be  interested 
in  the  profits  that  may  be  made  with 
sheep.     One  western  New  York  farmer 
keeps  24  head  of  grade  Shropshire  ewes, 
five  or  six  years   old,   which  raised   31 
lambs  last  year.    They  were  dropped  in 
February  and  March,  and  on  May  15th 
IS  were  sold,  averaging  65  pounds  each, 
making  a  total  of  $93.60.     On  July  2nd 
12  were  sold,  weighing  approximately  67 
pounds  each,  for  $56.    This  made  a  total 
or'  $150  for  30  lambs,  while  the  best  male 
lamb  was  kept  for  further  breeding  pur- 
poses.    This  was  not  all,  for  the  ewes 
sheared   175  pounds  of  wool,  which,  at 
25  cents  per  pound,  brought  nearly  $45, 
making  a  total  income  of  $195  from  24 
head  of  sheep.     This  income  of  $195  al- 
lowed the  farmer  a  good  price  for  con- 
siderable   feed    that    might    have    been 
wasted  had  it  not  been  fed  to  the  sheep. 
Sheep  will  pay  well  for  the  feed  con- 
sumed and  will  make  a  profitable  source 
of   income  on  the  average  farm  when 
properly  handled. 
New  York. 


Feeding  and  the  Making 
of  Balanced   Rations 

By  H.  H.  DEAN,  Author  of  "Canadian  Dairying" 


(This  aeries  started  in  our  issue  of 
March  1st,  and  an  article  has  appeared  in 
each  succeeding  issue.) 


ROSS  Silo  Fillers forGasolineEnginePower 

Double  the  Capacity  with  Less  Power  and  considerably  Less  Speed. 

We  make  Silo  Fillers  of  extra  larRc  capac- 
ity to  meet  the  special  requircnioiitfl  of  all 
silo    users.      These   niRchinea  are  specially 
desiKned   to  be  operated    by    popular    bibq 
Ganoline  Engines— 6-8-10-12  and    14   H.  P. 


Tell  ufl  what  your  power  is  and  we  will  advise  you 
what  site  Ross  yilo  Filler  you  require. 

Wrl««  tor  Our  Sp«elal  Proposition  Today 

and  ntate  If  you  Intend  U>  buy  tills  year.     Early  ontofl 

will  siivp  you  money. 

Th«  E.  W.  Rooo  Co.,  Boa  ige*  Sprlngflold,  Ohio 


V. — Cost  Consideration  in  Feeding 

Should  cost  of  a  ration  be  considered? 
If  so,  to  what  extent?      I  fancy  that  a 
number  of  readers  are  ready  to  answer, 
"Of  course,  present  cost  should  always 
be  considered  when  making  rations  for 
cows."    However,  there  are  cases  where 
cost  does  not  need  be,  and  usually  is  not, 
a  factor  for  the  cow  feeder  to  take  Into 
account.    One  example  is  in  the  case  of 
ofncial  or  semi-offlcial  testing,  where  the 
chief  object  Is  to  have  the  cow  give  a 
large  flow  of  milk,  or  produce  a  large 
yield  of  milk  fat — in  other  words,  where 
the  feeder  desires  a  cow  to  "make,"  or 
"break,"   a   record.     Another  case  may 
be  that  of  a  valuable  cow  which  has  be- 
come "run-down"  through  ill-health  or 
poor   treatment.     Sometimes   a  cow  of 
known  producing  ancestry  can  be  pur- 
chased at  a  reasonable  or  low  figure,  be- 
cause she  Is  thin.  If  the  buyer  be  shrewd 
and  can  see  a  good  cow  in  a  "bag  of 
bones"  he  can  afford  to  feed  this  cow  at 
a  comparatively  high  cost  in  order  to 
get  her  In  producing  condition,  because 
he    feels   sure  she   will   afterwards   re- 
ward her  owner  for  the  extra  feed.    An- 
other example  Is  In  the  case  of  "dry" 
cows.    It  Is  a  sound  maxim  of  good  feed- 
ing to  give  the  cow  plenty  of  nourish- 
ing feed   during  the  period  of  rest,  In 
order  that   the  row's   storage  batteries 
may  become  highly  charged  with  blood 
and  nervous  force,  which  are  the  two 
essentials    for    large    milk    production 
when  the  cow  freshens. 

All   of  the  world's   records  for  milk 
and  butter  production  have  been  made 


cared  for  at  the  time  when  they  \vp>v 
not  giving  milk,  as  well  as  when  milk- 
ing. It  is  a  mistaken  idea  which  some 
men  have  that  cows  should  be  put  on 
short  rations  as  soon  as  they  cease  to 
give  milk.  If  the  cow  be  carrying  a 
calf  and  is  due  to  freshen  in  six  weeks 
or  two  months  after  drying  off,  she 
should  be  well  fed  during  this  time, 
even  thougli  the  cost  of  the  ration  may 
look  rather  high  at  the  time. 

Still  another  case  is  that  of  feeding 
calves  and  heifers  which  are  to  be  future 
milkers  in  the  herd.  It  is  an  unwise 
policy  to  stint  the  feed  on  these  in 
order  to  save  feed,  or  feed  bills.  If  they 
are  worth  rearing  at  all  for  dairy  pur- 
poses they  are  worth  the  cost  of  all  nec- 
essary feed  to  keep  them  growing  and 
thrifty. 

Bearing  the  foregoing  limitations  ia 
mind,  we  should  like  to  observe  that  in 
ordinary  farm  feeding  practice  the  cost 
of  a  ration  should  be  carefully  estimat- 
ed and  the  relation  of  this  cost  to  value 
of  milk,  cream,  or  butter  produced, 
should  be  carefully  studied. 

To  illustrate  what  is  meant:   Suppose 
a  ration  is  costing  25  cents  a  day;  the 
cow   receiving  the  ration   is   producing 
15   pounds   of  milk   daily,   which  sells, 
net,  for  $1.60  per  100  lbs.;  the  value  of 
one  pound  of  milk  is  worth  1.6  cents, 
therefore   15  lbs.  of  milk  are  worth  21 
cents.     Here  is   an  apparent  loss  ot"  1 
cent  a  da/  unless  the  cow  is  being  fat- 
tened   and    milked    at    the    same   time, 
which  is  a  common  practice  with  some 
suppliers  of  milk  for  city  trade.    They 
buy  fresh  cows,  milk  them  as  long  as 
profitable,  feed  well,  and  when  the  milk 
flow  falls  below  the  profit  line  they  sell 
to  the  butcher  and  buy  more  fresh  cows. 
Take  another  case:  Suppose  a  cow  is 
not  receiving  a  sufficient  amount  of  feed. 
chiefly  lacking  in  concentrates,  to  stimu- 
late the  milk  flow  to  its  greatest  pro- 
duction; let  us  assume  the  cow  is  getting 
6  lbs.  meal  daily,  together  with  neces- 
sary roughage  and  is  producing  25  lbs. 
of  milk  daily;   the  feeder  believes  this 
cow  can  do  better  and  adds  2  pounds  of 
meal   to  the  ration;    the  cow  responds 
with  an  extra  5  pounds  of  milk  daily 
If  the  added  meal  cost  3  to  4  cents  and 
the  milk  is  worth  1.6  cents  per  pound. 
the  5  lbs.  would  be  worth  8  cents.    This 
looks  like  good  business — 3  or  4  cents 
expended  on  meal  and  8  cents  value  re- 
ceived in  the  form  of  milk.    The  feeder 
would  be  encouraged  to  give  more  meal. 
at  the  same  time  being  careful  to  weigh 
the  milk  at  each  milking.     In  this  way 
the  feeder  learns  the  capacity  of  each 
cow  for  economical  milk  production. 

By  knowing  the  cost  of  a  ration:  hy 
weighing  the  milk  from  each  cow  daily; 
and  by  figuring  the  relation  of  cost  iti 
feed  to  value  of  milk  produced  by  each 
individual  cow,  the  feeder  is  able  to 
know  where  he  Is  at.  In  these  tinier 
of  high  cost  of  feed  and  labor,  the  dairy 
farmer  has  to  flgure  closely,  and  study 
carefully.  In  order  to  make  profit  in  the 
business. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Manure  Should  be  Conserved 

Much  care  should  be  exercised  In  b'^' 
dling  manures   In   order  to  secure  th' 
greatest  returns  from  their  use. 

A  few  suggestions  are  offered  by  t^t* 
Pennsylvania  State  College  Bxperlmen^ 
Station  for  the  proper  conservation  o- 
manure.  (1)  Save  all  the  liquid  n^^ 
nure;  (2)  prevent  leaching  and  fermen- 
tation; (3)  If  possible  haul  manure  on 
the  land  as  rapidly  as  It  Is  made;  n' 
buy  nitrogen  In  concentrated  feeds  rati- 
er  than  In  commercial  fertilizers;  <  '' 
reinforce  the  manure  with  a  phosphat 
so  as  to  make  it  a  balanced  ration  f^r 


Milking  Machines  and  the  Help  Problem 


By  WALTER  JACK 


We  have  concluded  the  milking  ma- 
(liine  will  be  the  solution  of  our  labor 
pioblem.  A  milking  machine  is  far  more 
rtficient  than  a  poor  milker,  and  Is 
superior  to  an  ordinary  milker.  We 
have  tried  various  kinds  of  help — we 
have  had  foreigners,  city  men,  boys,  and 
lo(al  young  men.  Not  one  man  in  five 
has  been  a  good  milker,  and  there  are 
not  enough  good  milkers  to  go  around 
among  dairymen.  Every  milking  ma- 
chine .sold  today  has  Its  friends.  Some 
dairymen  have  discarded  their  machines, 
imt  since  there  are  others  who  are  using 
the  machines  with  success,  we  are  led  to 
hdieve  that  it  Is  the  man  and  not  the 
machine,  that  is  at  fault.  On  one  dairy 
farm  which  I  visited,  In  one  barn  three 
men  with  milking  machines  were  milk- 
ing 150  cows,  and  they  did  the  work  in 
less  than  an  hour  and  a  half.  In  other 
harns  there  were  150  cows  to  be  milked, 
v.hich  required  eight  men  and  an  over- 
seer. It  required  a  little  over  two  hours 
time  for  these  nine  men  to  milk  by  hand, 
while  one-third  this  number  of  men  with 
one  of  the  well  known  machines  did  the 
same  work  In  two-thirds  the  time.  I 
was  told  that  when  the  sanitary  precau- 
tions about  the  stables  were  the  same, 
and  hand  milking  compared  with  ma^ 
(hinc,  the  bacterial  count  was  far  lower 
where  the  machine  was  used.  I  know 
another  place  where  25  cows  were  milked 
foi  two  years  with  a  machine.  Previous 
to  securing  the  machines  four  milkers 
were  employed  and  the  milk  had  to  be 
ready  for  delivery  shortly  after  5  o'clock 
f ai  h  morning.  After  the  Installation  of 
the  machine  two  men  did  the  milking, 
and  part  of  the  time  It  was  done  by  one 
man.  This  dairyman  told  me  that  his 
heifers  enjoyed  being  milked  by  the  ma- 
chine, and  he  was  able  to  discard  one 
man.  whose  yearly  wage  paid  for  the 
niachine. 

I  know  another  place  where  a  machine 
has  been  installed,  and  a  little  girl 
eleven  years  old  does  the  work  of  per- 
haps two  men  the  hand  way.     She  can 


place  the  teat  cups  on  the  cows  as  well 
as  her  father,  and  she  likes  to  follow  the 
machine  and  strip  out  the  cows.  When 
calves  suckle  the  cows  we  always  follow 
to  be  sure  the  cows  are  dry,  and  this  is 
a  practice  which  should  be  observed 
with  all  machines. 

I  know  a  dairyman  who  handles  18 
cows  and  does  his  farm  work  besides. 
He  says  he  is  relieved  of  the  help  prob- 
lem, and  the  milking  machine  did  it. 
His  boy  about  ten  or  eleven  years  old  is 
as  efficient  In  using  the  machine  as  Is 
the  father.  One  of  our  nearby  dairymen, 
who  has  lost  part  of  one  hand,  has  in- 
stalled a  milking  machine.  His  plan, 
however,  is  to  let  his  son  do  all  chores 
and  milking,  while  he  does  field  work 
with  three  and  four  horses  with  gang 
plow  and  other  machinery  to  be  handled 
by  four  horses.  He  is  a  man  who  has 
made  considerable  use  of  hired  help,  but 
now  he  contends  that  he  can  do  more 
work,  having  the  machine,  and  other 
machinery  for  field  work,  and  can  keep 
his  son  with  him,  has  money  in  the 
family,  and  at  the  same  time  relieves  the 
wife  of  the  bother  of  hired  men  in  the 
home. 

The  milking  machine  is  simple,  and 
readily  understood  by  the  average  dairy- 
man. One  authority  says  that  the  milk- 
ing machine  is  the  greatest  Invention 
that  has  come  to  the  aid  of  the  dairy- 
man since  the  Invention  of  the  cream 
separator.  It  is  strange  that  the  milk- 
ing machine  did  not  come  before  the 
cream  separator,  for  it  Is  simpler. 

Some  contend  the  milking  machine 
should  not  be  used  unless  the  dairyman 
has  20  or  more  cows,  but  I  believe  that 
equipment  would  be  profitable  in  case 
of  a  dozen  cows,  although  I  would  not 
buy  one  of  the  more  expensive  machines. 
I  am  not  mentioning  the  various  kinds 
of  machines,  because  I  consider  them  all 
good.  I  believe  that  there  Is  a  place  for 
the  milking^  machine,  but  every  dairy- 
man must  decide  this  matter  for  him- 
self. 


Lameness  in  Horses 

J.    H.  REED,   V.   8. 
(Continued  from  May  l«t  Imuc.) 

If  examining  a  horse  for  the  detec- 
tion of  lameness,  the  prospective  pur- 
chaser, or  the  veterinarian  who  is  ex- 
amining for  a  prospective  purchaser, 
must  be  very  careful,  especially  where 
any  doubts  exist  as  to  the  honesty  of 
the  vendor,  as  some  horse  dealers  have 
studied  the  matter  closely  and  are  up 
to  all  manner  of  tricks  to  hide  lameness 
if^  a  horse  where  it  is  not  well  marked. 
Somo  forms  of  lameness  disappear 
quickly  as  soon  as  the  horse  Is  put  In 
niotion.  while  others  do  not  show  plaln- 
^y  until  smartly  exercised.  In  order  to, 
^s  far  as  possible,  guard  against  decep- 
J^lon,  it  is  well  to  go  to  the  horse  after 
jj^  has  been  standing  quietly  for  a  few 
hours,  and  ask  him  to  stand  over  In  the 
J^all.  at  the  same  time  watching  the  hind 
t^s  (losely  to  observe  whether  he  steps 
^^^k  and  places  equal  weight  upon 
tach  foot.  Then  the  groom  shduld  put 
^  >'Kht  bridle,  with  snaffle  bit,  on  the 
orse  and  lead  him  out,  or  lead  him  with 
"^  halter,  taking  him  out  quietly  and 
owing  a  free  head.  There  must  be  no 
^|^'d»ng  up  of  the  head  to  prevent  "nod- 
y^^^-  "e  Should  hold  the  rein  with  the 
and  about  18  inches  from  the  mouth 
ne^^"°^  *t  to  hang  rather  slack.  If 
spirf  ^^^  ™"ch  more  rein  than  this,  a 
kick  K^  °'  vicious  animal  may  turn  and 
6hn  1  ^  stretch  of  hard,  level  road 

^  juid  be  selected,  and  the  animal  trot- 
^^  it  aa  Boon  as  taken  out.  for  the 


by   cows  that  were  well  fed  and   well   plants. 


reason  that  a  slight  lameness  may  dis- 
appear if  he  be  walked  some  distance. 
Some  dealers  will  knock  a  horse  about 
in  the  stall,  or  excite  him  in  some  way. 
before  leading  him  out,  in  order  to  re- 
move such  lameness.  Any  actions  of 
this  nature  upon  the  part  of  the  owner 
or  groom  should  be  looked  upon  as  sus- 
picious, if  not  considered  of  sufficient 
importance  to  stay  all  negotiations.  The 
examiner  watches  the  horse  walking  out 
of  the  stable,  hence  decides  whether  or 
not  he  walks  sound.  If  the  animal  is 
spirited  or  frisky,  and  has  acted  a  little 
fresh,  he  should  be  petted  and  quieted 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  minutes 
after  reaching  the  street  or  road,  and 
led  straight  away  from  the  examiner, 
at  a  slow,  easy  jog;  of  course,  with  a 
free  head.  After  having  gone  about  75 
to  100  yards  he  should  be  turned  slowly 
and  Jogged  straight  back  toward  the  ex- 
aminer. It  may  be  necessary  to  do  this 
repeatedly,  the  examiner  watching  close- 
ly when  the  horse  Is  turning,  in  order  to 
observe  whether  he  shows  any  peculi- 
arity, such  as  symptoms  of  stringhalt. 
When  a  horse,  not  laboring  under  excite- 
ment or  nervousness,  walks  and  Jogs 
sound  under  the  above  conditions,  the 
examiner  Is  safe,  In  most  cases,  in  de- 
ciding that  he  Is  not  lame.  If  the  gait  be 
such  that  the  examiner  Is  not  quite  able 
to  decide  whether  or  not  he  Is  going 
sound,  it  is  safer  to  give  lameness  "the 
benefit  of  the  doubt"  and  decide  that  he 
Is  not  sound.  The  horse  may  have 
shown  bridle  lameness,  or  may,  though 
perfectly  sound,   have  a  peculiarity  of 


Get  all  your  Cows  Earn 

Every  milch  cow  in  your  herd  earned  a  nice 
profit  for  you  that  your  separator  failed  to  deliver. 
Where  did  the  money  go  ?    Let  us  show  you. 

Every  separator  (except  the  New  Sharpies) 
loses  cream  if  not  turned  at  the  exact  speed  marked 
on  its  crank.  Experiment  Stations  and  independent 
researches  have  brought  out  the  surprising  fact 
that  19  out  of  every  20  separator  users  turn  their 
machines  under  speed  and  thus  lose  $2.40  to  $12 
per  cow  per  year.     (See  Purdue  Bulletin  No.  116). 

The  New  Sharpies  skims  clean  whether  turned 
fast  or  slow.  It  will  get  you  this  extra  profit 
your  cows  make  for  you,  but  which  your  fixed- 
feed  Separator  throws  away. 

THE    NEW 

SHARPIES 

SUCTION-FEED 

Separator  feeds  the  milk  into  the  bowl  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  separating  force.  At  45  revolu- 
tions it  skims  clean;  at  55  revolutions  it  skims  clean; 
and  at  35  revolutions  it  skims  equally  clean  and 
always  with  even  quality  cream.  No  other 
separator  has  these  two  valuable  features — clean 
skimming  and  unchanging  density  of  cream 
at  varying  speeds. 

The  Suction-feed  Separator 
has  other  important  advantages. 
The  hollow  tubular  bowl  is  easy 
to  clean  and  easy  to  handle. 
There  are  no  discs  to  wash.  The 
oiling  is  automatic;  no  oil-caps  or 
oil-holes;  no  dripping  or  mussing 
of  oil;  no  oil  waste.  The  top  of 
the  large  supply-can  is  only  two 
feet  from  the  floor — a  great  con- 
venience in  filling. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why  you  should  have  a  New 
Sharpies  and  ^et  all  the  cream 
money  all  the  time. 

Read  the  full  story  in  our 
new  book,  * '  Velvet  *  *for  Dairy » 

men  which  also  explains  our  free 
trial  plan.  VV^e  will  gladly  send 
you  a  copy.  Ask  for  it — now. 
Address  Dept.  40. 


Easily    and  quickly   oiled. 
Once  a  month  is  suliicieot. 


The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

Also  Sharpies  Milkers  and  Gasoline  Engines 

WestCbester       ...       Pennsylvania 


Toroato 


WHEN  YOU  WRITE  OUR  ADVERTISERS  '"-^  «•"  •*" 

Tk«  rr»e«lcal  raraa«r"  aatf  jmm  will  r«c«lv*  ^r^tmpi  »tl«aCI*a  aa^l  "•  •nmmr*  «••!. 
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STANCHION 


Henry  II.  AlbertBon,  Bnrl- 
iiiKlon,  N.  J.,  •writes:  "My 
new  iStaTiehiona  a<lil  prenl'y 
to  the  comfort  of  my  cows." 

WHY  TORTURE 

yours  with  rigid  stanchions? 
Send  for  specificationg 
of  inexpensive  yet  sani- 
tary cow  stable  to 
WALLACE  B.  CBVMB,  Box  US.  Forestvllle,  Oomn. 


Only  $2  Down 

One  Year  to  Payip""" 

Buye  the  New  Butter- 
fly Jr.  No.  2.  Light  running. 
Ciiay  cleanin>f,  close    Bkim- 
roinfr,  durable.  Guaranteed 
■  lifetime.    Skima  95  quarta 

fuT  hiiur.     Made  uNo  in  fouI   <^ 
ariiur  sizes  up  to&  l-2(hownh«r« 

MBewe*  FrMA  Trill  £>"»  Ita  own  cmt 

it  aaTea  In  cream.  PoaUl  brinua  Krae  rat- 
aloe,  folder  and  "dlrert-from-fartory  oiler. 
Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  aave  money , 

ALBAUGH -DOVER  CO.  "» 

2130  Marehall  Blvd.  CHICAOO 


lilKhtnlnRRodflfi'icpprft.  Best  qimllty.  Copper  cftble, 
Buv  (lireit     Freight  prepiiirt.  Satisfaction   Bmiruntecd 
Coniplete  InHlullint?  directions.     VuIuhLIh  catiiloif  and 
■ample  I  re«'.  Kublnxun  *  Srldi-I  ('o„  Boi  ^S.Wanhlintonfllk,  fa. 


CATTLE. 


"Meridale  Jerseys'' 

1916  Issue 
Just  Off  Press 

It  contains  the  pedlcrees  of  eight  Merldale 
nervloe  bulls,  and  Illustrations  ol  .T2  prominent 
KettlHter  of  Merit  cows  In  the  Merldale  Herd, 
IncludlnK'i  (told  Medal  winners  In  tests  com- 
pleted In  MM).  It  also  presents  a  brlet  oulllue 
Of  the  breediUK  policies  which  have  counted 
for  success  at  Merldale  Farms,  and  describes 
the  blood  Hues  back  of  the  youns?  stock  offered 
from  the  herd  this  season. 

A    copy    will  slodly    be 
mailed  you  on  requeat. 

AVER  &  McKINNEY 

300  Chestnut  Street, 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


—  I 

gait  that  leads  to  the  suspicion  that  he 
is  lame,  but  such  crises  are  rarely  met 
with,  and  animals  with  such  peculiari- 
ties are  very  undesirable.    Hence,  where 
any  well  grounded  suspicion  exists  it  is 
wise  to  take  no  chances.     However,  if 
the  examiner   cannot   decide   in   a    few 
times  whether  or  not  lameness   exists, 
and  he  wishes  to  make  further  tests,  it 
is  better  to  put  the  horse  back  into  the 
stable  and  allow  him  to  stand  for  a  few 
hours,  as 'exercise  in  most  cases  has  a 
tendency  to  lessen,  and  in  some  casea  en- 
tirely remove  the  lameness.     After  hav- 
ing stood  at  ease  for  some  time  he  may 
again  be  taken  out.  and,  if  the  action 
still    be   suspicious,    ho   should    be   con- 
demned. In  cases  of  suspected  lameness, 
espe(;ially   in  front,   it   is  good   practice 
to  put  a  man  on  the  horse's  back  and 
have  him   jog   slowly   on   a   hard   road, 
with  a  loose  rein,  as  the  weight  upon 
the  back  may  cause  a  manifestation  of 
lameness,   that  without  it  is  not  quite 
evident.     In  most  cases,  however,  this 
i^=l  not  necessary,  and  if  the  animal  be  a 
spirited  one  the  act  may  defeat  its  own 
object.     The  examiner  is  not  endeavor- 
ing to   locate  the  seat  of  lameness,  or 
diagnose  its  character  or  cause.     He  is 
simply   endeavoring   to   satisfy    himself 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  exists,  and  if  it 
be  present  he  takes  no  trouble  to  ascer- 
tain   its   cause   or   nature.      He   simply 
condemns  the  horse  as  lame.     In  most 
cases  where  a  person  is  unal)le  to  decide 
whether  or  not  lameness  exists  it  is  safer 
to   decide   that  the   horse   is   not   going 
sound. 

In  some  cases  lameness  iw  manifested 
only  after  sharp  work,  and  it  is  neces- 


QuemseY  Calves 

M'e  liHVp  a  larirc  herd  of   Imported  (inprnscys  and 
oiler  Mome  «lion  e  calve?*  lor  pale.    Wiitr/m-  NiilfS  .Slirel. 

Ki.ifviicw  k.%r:»i*», 

612  Kcrniiton  J.iU-  Uldi;.,  Norttiiton,  !•«. 


sary  to  give  the  animal  a  few  miles  at 
a  sharp  trot,  or  a  gallop,  and  then  tie 
him  in  a  stall  until  he  cools  off.     When 
taken  out  and  trotted  after  such  a  test, 
Ir.meness,  if  present,  will  usually  be  de- 
tectable.   It  is  only  where  suspicion  ex- 
ists that  such  a  test  is  necessary,  as  in 
cases    of    badly    formed    hocks,    splints 
near  the  knee,  or  some  suspicious  altera- 
tion of  structure  in  any  part  of  the  limb, 
or  in  cases  where  there  is  pointing  when 
at   rest.     The  gait   alone   is   sometimes 
sufficient  to  determine  the  seat  of  lame- 
ness, and  in  some  cases  it  is  the  only 
guide;    but   it  is  a  good   rule,   and  one 
that   should   never   be  neglected,   to  ex- 
amine the  whole  limb  while  the  animal 
is  at  rest.     By  this  method  we  discern 
lameness  by  position  and  negative  symp- 
toms.    For   example,   if   there  be   heat, 
pain  or  swelling  in  any  part  of  the  limb, 
discoverable  by  the  eye  or  by  manipula- 
tion,  the  evidence  is  positive  that  the 
cause  is  in  such  a  part,  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  there  be  neither  pain,  heat  nor 
swelling  in  the  limb,  nothing  detectable 
in  the  superficial   parts  of  the  foot,  to 
account  for  the  lameness,  we  must  con- 
clude that  it  is  deep  seated  in  the  foot, 
or  in  some  part  of  the  limb  thickly  cov- 
ered by  healthy  tissue,  and  we  must  ar- 
rive  at   conclusions   by   negative   symp- 
toms, assisted  by  peculiarities  of  action. 
Lameness  may  be  caused  by  a  strain 
of  a  ligament,  tendon  or  muscular  tis- 
sue;    by    fracture;     diseased    bone    or 
(.artilage;  nerve  or  other  tumors;   plug- 
ging of  arteries;  accidents,  as  pricks  in 
shoeing,  treads,  ulcers,  rheumatism,  etc. 
Lameness  requires  Immediate  attention. 

{To   be  co7itinucd.) 


Beef  Cattle  in  the  East 


By  W.  H.  TOMHAVE 


Keystone  Farms 


offpr  pure  bred 
Ilolstein  year- 
ling; and  bull 
calves  out  of  liii;li  record  cows  and  sired  by  I'rince 
Beuis  Korndyl^e,  .Ir  .  No.74iitt4  and  Se^in  HeuRerveld 
Be«'tn  l.vons.  No.  l'J4>«<'>0.  liotli  sires  of  superb  breeding. 

^l; ;;;;  *  C.  a.  Pratt,  LeRaytvtlle,  Pa. 


Holstein   Bull   Calves 

niiistcrcd.  1  to  H  iiiontlis  old.  ♦•'lo  to  IHHt. 
1«R4»4»KOAI.I-:i^'%K:*l.«JKRRMVII.I.K,nRI.. 


3  y;:''::.VrVi»  Jer$ey  Yearling  Heifers  ^Tf:^t^ 

parenis.     Al)«o  a  splendid   bull    10  mos.     ANo  a  line 
Jterksliire  l)Oiir6  mos.  \V.  F.  -Mcsparran,  Furniss,  I'a. 


lorKOV  Tall/PC  '"'"'  ^exen.       Fine  Btock,  of  the 

JCiacj   V-alWCS  ni"St  noted  perliurees  in  the  world. 

rRKIXJ.  W.  Rl  XK,    AI.I.K.>'T01irN.  PA. 


The  number  of  l)eef  cattle  that  are  fed 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States 
each  year  Is  often  underestimated.  There 
are  few  extensive  cattle  feeders,  but 
there  are  a  large  number  of  farmers  who 
each  year  feed  a  few  head,  the  total  of 
which  is  quite  an  important  factor  in 
the  supply  of  the  countiy.     As  in  other 


raised  to  a  high  state  of  fertility. 

There  is  a  big  field  for  beef  produce 
tion  in  the  East  If  properly  conducted. 
This  form  of  live  stock  growing  should 
not  be  confined  to  cattle  feeding  alone, 
but  beef  breeding  herds  should  be  estab- 
lished  upon  the  farms  in  many  locali- 
tlea.    The  East  offers  unusual  opportunl- 


SWINE. 


I  hnvestartod  thouaan da  of  breeders  on  the  rond 
to  BucceHM.  I  huve  a  v«ry  InrKn  nnd  tine  herd.  F.v- 
ery  ono  an  early  duveloper,  ru.tily  for  mark>-t  at  six 
mnnt  tiH  old.  I  want  to  pbice  oue  Lou  in  eacb  com- 
nianity  to  advert  iH«  my  herd. 

O.  •.'^BENJAMIN  R  t.U.  No.  IK.  PoHland.  MIehlflan 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berks,  and  C.  Whites 

Ijirue  strains,  all  aires,  mated,  not  akin.  Bred  sows, 
eervlce  Ixtars.  Poultry,  AnKoiagoatn,  Collie  and  Beanie 
pupa,  (irade  (.uernsey  calves.  Write  for  prices  and 
circulars.      I'.  F.  Hamilton,  Cocmkanvillk,  Pa, 


f7f^D  QAf  IT  one  hundred  Dnror  ph;8  of 
*  v-"V  »::y.r^a^M^  |,<,..t  i, reeding.  si>eclal  prices 
for  tbe  next  »'i.xty  days,  llooklok;  orders  for  our  big 
type  Poland  < 'hinas.wlilch  areof  tlir  liest  iire«Mliinj  to  lie 
found.  Write  us  your  wants.  Nntlon«l  Hoc  <"•., 
Prsnk  Mo«ire.  Mnpl..  Ront«  I.  WIndber.  Pa. 


PONIES. 


Direct  From  the  Barn  to  Field  Via  the  Manure  Carrier  and  Spreader 


Shetland  Pony 


Pure  Hhetlands.   all  ases. 
sl/»>M.   Ilaruain  prices.  Itltts 
and  liarness.  Send  stani|<s. 
Roeerlter'e  P«ny  rarm.  Albitn.v.  Ohio.' 


DOGS. 


PORDHOOK  HfOTCH  COT.M  R  KRMNRI>i-Fup- 
plee  of  choicest  Imported  hloort,  full  |>ediRreed.  at 
prtcea  the  farmer  can  afford  to  par.  w.  Atlee  Bur- 
pee A  Co..  Buriiev  BulldtnKs,  North  Sth  St..  Phlla.,  Pa 


lines  of  business,  there  are  fluctuations 
In  the  net  returns  from  year  to  year. 
Some  years  it  has  not  been  a  profitable 
venture,  while  in  other  years  it  has  been 
a  source  of  considerable  revenue  to  the 
farmer.  In  some  sections  feeding  of 
cattle  has  been  engaged  In  more  largely 
because  the  system  of  farming  followed 
demanded  the  manure.  In  such  sections 
the  most  noticeable  results  were  ol> 
talned  through  the  indirect  returns  from 
the  feeding  operations.  In  these  sec- 
tions the  value  of  the  farm  land  has  in- 
creased from  year  to  year  and  the  soil 


ABSOLA. 


'Wir  U\s\n^ec\\ng>NV\\^e?«m\ 


A  snow  white  mineral  paint  com- 
bined with  the  most  powerful 
germicide  known  to  science.  Kills 
lice,  mites,  nits  and  fiy  eggs.  Keeps 
the  germs  of  white  diarrhea,  roup, 
cholera,  glanders,  foot  and  mouth 
disease,etc.,frombecomingepidemic 
in  flocks  and  herds.  Paints  and 
disinfects  at  the  same  time. 

Use  It  Instead  ol  Whitewash 

to  naint  health  and  sunshine  into  your 
stables,  dairies,  chicken  houses,  cellars 
and  out-buildinRS.  Comes  in  powder  form 
Ready  when  mixed  with  water  to  put  on 
with  brush  or  sprayer  to  brick,  wood, 
stone  or  cement  surfaces.  Used  by  many 
of  the  largest  and  best  known  poultry, 
dairy  and  breeding  farms. 

Yoiir  dealer  will  supply  yoa  If  not,  send 
us  his  name  and  we'U  shio  your  order 
promptly. 

20  ha.  (20  ^'    )  for  $2  deliveredfree 

60  lbs.  (60  "    )for*4 

Trial  package  2Se  Postpaid 
Enough  to  cover  250  aq.  ft. 

Carbola 
Cbemlcal  0>e 

Dept.  K. 
7  Emat  42nd  St. 
New  York  City 
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THArS  GUARANTEED 

—to  produce  more  milk  than  any  other  ration 
either  home  mixed  or  purchased  pnd  do  it 
without  giving  your  cows  constipation  or 
udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  right  out  of  the 
sack  without  any  mixing. 


Absoltitely  free  from  adulterants  and  fillers,  }u°t 
like  the  feed  jroa  would  mix  for  yoDraelf  .is  a  apcci  il 
combination  of  choice  cottonseed  meal,  dried  b(>ct 
pulp.  Kluten  feed, corn  distillera'  grains, wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings  and  a  little  aalt,  that's  all;  each  in- 
gredient weighed  bv  automatic  scales  snd  all 
thoroughly  mixed  in  nage  power  driven  mixers,  s  > 
that  it  is  always  absolutely  aniform.  and  alw.nyj 
good.  An  extra  qaart  or  two  of  milk  daily  from  eni  d 
eowmay  turn  a  loss  intoa  |>rofit.Try  LAKRU-FLM I 
for  more  proAts.  Sold  on  "aaaaf  kick  il  att  ■•*'<'■'' 
plan,  the  decision  being  entirely  up  to  you.  LAKl'J 
dealers  almost  everywhere;  write  if  none  near  yea. 


m 


Vm.  mwSWt  MltUWa  CS  mt  S>iai»ia  lldt..  SatrtJt.  Mien. 
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Don't  Cut  Out 

I  SHOE  BOIL,  CAPPED 
MOCK    OR  BURSITIS 


FOR 


ABSORBINE 

#*         T,..-.nf  MARK  RFC  as  PAT.  orf 


ivill  remove  them  and  leave  no  hlemlsV.:?. 
UcdiKss  any  puff  or  swelling.  Does  net 
blister  or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  c:iii  b-* 
worlted.  $2  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  K  tree. 
ABSORBINE.  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  nr.- 
dnd.  For  Boils.  Bruise*.  Old  Sore*.  SweUin.-s,  V  ar.  ■ - 
Veini.  Varlco.jtics.  AlUyt  P-^'n.  Price  f I  ana  12  a I»'-"= 
UdruKKiit*  or  delivercJ.     Will  tell  more  if  yott  w.i::. 

«.  F.  VOUNQ,  P.  0.  F.,  25  Temple  St.  Springfield.  Masi. 


ties  for  beef  raising  because  of  the  large 
amount  of  rough  land  which  can  I>e  pas- 
tured to  advantage  and  the  large  amount 
of  rough  feed  prodiK-cd  for  which  a  mar- 
ket must  be  provided.  No  class  of  ani- 
mals are  better  suited  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  such  a  large  amount  of  rough- 
age than  beef  cattle.  Another  factor  of 
considerable  importance  Is  the  proximity 
to  desirable  markets,  which  means  the 
saving  of  freight  in  marketing  cattle  as 
compared  to  the  Central  West. 

One  of  the  problems  confronting  cattle 
feeders  all  over  the  country  at  the  pres- 


#TkP^        ENGINES 
fIL       SEPARATORS, 
SPREADERS.TRACTORS 

wh»  I  Mlldirect  to  narr,  at  »h«le- 
lUla,  tb«M  and  oUiar  iinp4a- 
•»«>«i»>.  built  io  my    own    fac- 

;l ■".-'.''  Waterloo,   at  pri.  .-n  on»- 
U^irUtoon»-lialf  i.»3«^  ihia  1  y<  ti  uau-   i 
ally  pay  fur  rirat-clau  irt»«l».     All* 
'n.trm,  Biy\  •  and  prin  a  of  nptiaratora,  : 
rnEinaaaml  cpn-adrra.     Mir  > arriKifaiU 
(tractor)  haa  r..  vqual  for  .implicify  i 
•"''•''yix   t)iaU    what  »..«  n«wJ. 
tOOO    rvHtoniOTa     tratifr     to 

oopy  of  thla  woodarrufbook  of  Imi 
•nd  houaatvold. 
WM.  •ALLOWAV.  rres 
WM.  •ALLOWAV  — 


MINERAU^ 
.COMPOUND 


^S  HEAVfj. 


tS  Package  naranteed  to  siee  eattefaetion  or  o>on>'7 
back,    tl  Package  aafnelent  for  ordinary  ca^      -. 

"~~"  luf E  warn  CO,  im  fmxk  imn  fmjNn. ' »• 


cnt  time  Is  the  source  of  their  supply  of 
feeders     Feeding  cattle  are  scarce  and 
bi^li  in  price.    One  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem is  the  growing  of  more  feeding  cat- 
tle on  the  average  farm,  Instead  of  de- 
peiKling  upon  the  ranges  to  supply  the 
Jecd(»rs.    Recent  experimental  work  with 
beef  breeding  herds  shows  that  by  using 
the  i.ioper  type  of  beef  animals  and  feed- 
ing the  cows  largely  on  roughage,  such 
a«  silage  and   good   hay,   supplemented 
vith  a  small  amount  of  highly  concen- 
tiaieil  protein  feed  like  cotton  seed  meal 
or  oil  meal,  feeders  can  be  produced  at  a 
reasonable  cost  to  the  farmer.     In  beef 
produrtion  it  is  essential  to  have  a  raw 
prodiK  t  that  has  been  bred  for  meat  pro- 
dud  nn  qualities  so  as  to  have  a  good 
foundation.     It  Is  also  essential  to  keep 
down  the  cost  of  labor,  feed  and  shelter. 
Much    of    the    cattle    feeding    In    the 
future  will  be  done  by  the  use  of  com 
i:ila?<'  and  some  other  roughage  supple- 
nicnttd  with  such  feeds  as  cotton  seed 
nujil.       With  the  increase   in   price  of 
grains  of  all  kinds,  and  their  demand  as 
a  human  food,  much  less  will  be  fed  to 
cattle.     Many  sections  of  the  East  are 
admirably    adapted    to    the    growing    of 
corn  lor  silage,  and  other  roughages,  all 
of  \vhi(  h  (an  be  marketed  to  advantage 
through  beef  cattle.    The  results  of  the 
steer  feeding  work  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  reported  In  the  last  Issue 
01    The    Practical    Farmer    show    some 
Ftriiving  results  which  might  be  studied 
to  advantage   for   the   best  rations   for 
eiistcrR  conditions. 


the  best  appetites,  and  are  most  likely 
to  carry  disease  germs  on  and  in  their 
bodies.  The  extra  trouble  of  digging 
graves  In  the  winter  is  easily  offset  by 
the  greater  danger  it  counteracts.  Low 
temperature  prevents  the  multiplication 
of  disease  germs,  but  many  kinds  of  dis- 
ease germs  are  not  killed  or  deprived  of 
their  pernicious  possibilities  by  exposure 
to  a  lower  temperature  than  the  lowest 
reached  during  an  ley,  arctic  winter. 

Everywhere  farmers  not  only  should 
attend  to  the  proper  and  safe  disposal  of 
the  bodies  of  their  own  animals  which 
unfortunately  die,  but  they  should  in- 
sist on  the  proper  disposal  ct  the  bodies 
of  all  animals  which  die  anywhere  In 
the  regions  in  which  their  farms  are 
located. 


Queries  Answered 

Chronic  Diarrhoea. — G.  (i.  R.,  PennByl* 
vanla,  writes:  "llorse  15  years  old  consumes 
sufflclent  food,  but  although  he  is  not  worked 
hard  he  Is  In  poor  condition  and  he  has 
diarrhoea  most  all  the  time." 

No  doubt  his  teeth  require  dressing. 
His  inability  to  masticate  properly 
causes  him  to  swallow  his  food  in  an  Im- 
perfectly taastlcated  state.  This  Irri- 
tates the  bowels  and  causes  diarrhoea 
and  unthrlftlness.  Have  his  teeth 
dressed  by  a  veterinarian.  Get  the  oats 
rolled.  Add  to  his  drinking  water  one- 
quarter  of  Its  bulk  of  lime  water.  Feed 
on  food  of  good  quality  and  give  regular 
exercise. 


Disposal  of  Dead  Animals 
Often  when  animals  die  on  the  farm 
no  disposal  is  made  "of  their  carcasses 
ether  than  to  drag  them  into  a  field  or 
a  near-by  woods,  where  they  are  left  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground  to  decompose 
or  to  be  eaten  by  buzzards,  crows,  dogs 
;>nd  other  scavengers,  or  other  animals 
vhich  feed  on  carrion. 

This  practice  can  not  be  too  severely 
condemned,  because  it  contributes  seri- 
ously to  the  dissemination  of  disease 
germs  and  the  perpetuation  of  infectious 
diseases. 

The  carcasses  of  animals  which  have 
Kutcunibed    to    infectious    diseases    like 
anthrax,  hog  cholera,  blackleg,  tubercu- 
l<"-i^.  etc.,  are  charged  with  myriads  of 
virulent  disease  germs,  and  just  as  long 
ii'^  they   remain   where  scavengers   can 
r*'a(  h  them  and  portions  of  them  can  be 
carried  away  promiscuously,  they  are  a 
dangerous  menace  over  a  large  territory 
to  all  animals  which  are  liable  to  be  at- 
tacked   by    disease    germs.      Even    car- 
casses of  animals  which  have  died  from 
other   causes    than    Infectious    diseases, 
iinUss  they  are  disposed  of  In  a  proper 
^ay.  are  a  source  of  danger.     Left  on 
the  surface   of   the   ground   their   odor 
f'oon    invites  scavengers   to    congregate 
and  to  bring  with  them  the  infectious 
material  with  which  they  may  have  be- 
come   (ontamlnated    by    eating    carrion 
f'lsewhere. 

t>^ad  animals  on  the  farm  should  be 
buried  deep  enough  to  prevent  them 
from  being  dug  up  again,  or  they  should 

'€  burned.  To  burn  large  carcasses  like 
'hose  of  dead  horses  and  cattle  Is  diffl- 
^^h  and  laborious  aod  requires  a  large 
Muantitv  of  fuel.  In  most  Instances  It  Is 
"lO'e  economical  to  bury  them.  All  anl- 
"^als  which  have  died  of  infectious  dis- 
'a^'es  and  are  buried  should  be  covered 
^'»h  a  heavy  layer  of  lime  before  the 
craves  are  closed. 

In  the  winter,  when  the  ground  Is 
Jrozen.  it  ig  more  difficult  to  dig  graves 

"an  at  other  seasons  of  the  year,  but  It 

"  i«st  in  cold  weather  that  disease 
^^nns  remain  alive  and  virulent  longest 

n  <lead  organic  matter  and  that  scaven- 
gers travel  the  loBgest  distances,  have 


Clean,  Palatable  Feed  WiU  Protect 
MUk  from  Taint 
D.  B.  Etters,  of  the  dairy  department 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  in 
outlining  some  of  the  essentials  for  the 
production  of  clean  milk,  emphasizes  the 
necessity  of  feeding  palatable  and  nutri- 
tious feeds  which  are  free  from  mold  or 
decay  or  any  other  defects  which  might 
Injure  the  health  of  the  cow  or  Impair 
the  quality  of  the  milk. 

Care  should  be  exercised  in  feeding 
roots  and  plants  such  as  rape,  cabbage, 
turnips  and  other  feeds  with  strong 
odors.  These  should  be  offered  after 
milking,  and  the  portions  not  eaten  re- 
moved from  the  stable  at  least  three 
hours  before  milking.  Cows  that  are 
allowed  to  graze  in  fields  containing 
wild  onions  or  garlic  should  be  removed 
from  the  fields  several  hours  before 
milking  time.  • 

Many  objections  have  been  raised  in 
the  past  to  the  feeding  of  8ila<'%  but 
these  complaints  are  diminishing  each 
year.  Silage  does  not  impart  unpalata- 
ble flavor  to  milk  as  many  have  con- 
tended. The  presence  of  such  in  the 
milk  may  be  due  to  a  poor  grade  of 
silage,  improper  feeding  or  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  odor  from  the  stable  air.  A 
reasonable  amount  of  a  good  quality  of 
silage  fed  after  milking  time  will  not 
injure  the  quality  of  the  milk.  All  un- 
eaten silage  should  be  removed  before 
the  next  milking  so  that  the  stable  air 
will  not  Impart  the  odor  to  the  milk. 

The  cow  should  have  access  to  a  clean 
supply  of  salt,  and  as  much  fresh,  pure 
water  as  she  will  drink  should  be  pro- 
vided. Under  ordinary  conditions  a  cow 
will  drink  three  times  as  much  water  as 
she  gives  milk.  1.  e..  If  she  gives  30 
pounds  of  milk  she  will  require  90 
pounds  of  water  per  day.  Water  is  es- 
sential, not  only  for  milk  production,  but 
also  for  food  digestion. 


Peoaliar  .\ction  of  Cown. — A.  L..  North 
('an)llna,  writes:  "I  liave  had  several  cows, 
whkh  in  S  or  10  days  after  calving  stait- 
gered  around  in  a  circle  and  licked  their 
.shwulders.  The  attacks  lasted  about  1.'4  hours. 
The  cows  ate  during  the  attacks." 

The  actions  indicate  brain  trouble,  but 
It  Is  hard  to  understand  why  several 
should  be  affected  the  same  way  at  a 
given  time  after  calving.  It  evidently 
is  not  serious,  as  you  say  the  symptoms 
disappeared  in  24  hours.  Treatment 
would  consist  in  administering  a  purga- 
tive of  2  lbs.  Epsom  salts  and  1  ounce 
ginger,  and  following  up  with  1  dram 
iodide  of  potassium  three  times  dally. 
It  Is  probabIe*that  the  attacks  would  be 
prevented  by  giving  the  purgative  about 
a  week  after  parturition. 

Bitten  by  RattleNnake.— I'nthrlfty 
Team. — W.  11.  L..  New  Mexico,  writes:  '1.  I 
had  a  lO-months-old  colt  bitten  on  the  nose 
by  a  rattlesnake  yesterday.  I  had  no  experi- 
ence with  snake  bites  on  stock.  What  is  the 
l)est  treatment,  also  care  and  feed  in  case  It 
does  not  dIeV  Your  answer  will  be  late  for 
this  one,  but  in  time  for  the  next  one,  I  hope. 
2.  Again,  I  have  one  mare  and  one  gelding, 
both  seven  years  old  :  weight  of  each  alx)Ut 
1000  IbH.  Both  have  l>een  unthrifty  for  sev 
eral  months,  and  both  have  been  eating  dried 
horse  manure  since  last  fall.  They  run  oil 
native  grass  pasture  and  have  all  the  well 
matured  milo  maize  they  will  eat  twhe  dally. 
This  is  bundle  mllo.  and  fodder  Is  good.  Can 
you  give  me  the  i-ause  and  remedy  f»>r  this 
unnatural   appetite V" 

1.  In  order  that  treatment  against  evil 
effects  from  the  bite  of  rattlesnakes  may 
be  effective,  it  must  be  very  prompt.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  venom  may  be  ex- 
tracted if  suction  can  be  applied  imme- 
diately. Immediate  searing  with  a  red- 
hot  Iron  or  the  Immediate  application 
of  strong  caustics,  as  nitric  acid,  may 
destroy  the  venom.  The  most  successful 
Internal  treatment  is  large  doses  of  al- 
cohol, as  whiskey  or  other  alcoholic 
liquors,  and  forced  exercise.  When  poi- 
sonous actions  do  not  occur,  it  is  seldom 
necessary  to  adopt  after  treatment.  If 
the  wound  be  such  as  to  cause  a  raw 
surface,  it  should  be  kept  clean  and 
dressed  with  an  antiseptic,  as  a  5  per 
cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid  three 
times  daily  until   healed. 

2.  It  would  be  good  practice  to  get  a 
veterinarian  to  examine  the  teeth,  and 
if  necessary,  dress  them.  Mix  equal 
parts  of  sulphate  of  iron,  gentian,  gin- 
ger and  nux  vomica  and  give  each  a 
tablespoonful  three  times  dally.  Feed  on 
the  best  hay  or  grass  you  can  procure 
and  give  a  reasonable  supply  of  grain, 
as  oats  or  com,  three  times  daily,  and 
regular  exercise  or  work. 


A  Profitable  Jersey 

Dosoris  Park  Lily  233783,  owned  by 
Charles  Pratt  Estate,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y., 
completed  a  year's  record  of  16,728.1 
lbs.  milk,  957.4  lbs.  fat,  at  five  years 
eleven  months  of  age. 

Valuing  her  grain  at  $37  a  ton,  alfalfa 
hay  at  $26  a  ton,  and  ensilage  at  |5  a 
ton,  Lily  consumed  $177.95  worth  of 
feed.  If  her  milk  were  sold  for  10  cents 
a  quart  (It  was  actually  sold  for  twice 
this),  she  would  Lave  returned  $600.32 
over  cost  of  feed.  In  spite  of  the  high 
valuation  placed  on  It. 

Lily  has  carried  a  calf  for  188  days 
of  her  test,  and  completed  her  year's 
work  weighing  within  25  pounds  of 
her  height  at  start  of  record,  which  was 
950  pounds. 

Thirty-four  days  after  freshening, 
Lily  completed  a  seven  day  record  of 
441.5  lbs.  milk,  26.4  lbs.  fat,  and  then 
made  a  thirty-day  record  of  1,928.8  lbs. 
of  milk.  106.8  lbs.  of  fat. 


Fattenlnir  Calven. — D.  D..  Connecticut, 
writes :  "Kindly  advise  me  how  I  can  fatten 
calves  the  cheapest,  and  best  way  ;  the  rules 
of  the  board  of  health  of  the  state  of  Connec- 
ticut do  not  allow  calves  butchered  until  thev 
weigh  00  pounds.  My  calves  coat  too  much 
to  raise  to  that  weight." 

The  cheapest  way  to  fatten  calves 
where  skim  milk  is  available,  is  to  feed 
on  whole  milk  for  at  least  three  or  four 
days,  then  gradually  change  to  sweet, 
warm  skim  milk  to  which  a  tablespoon- 
ful of  ground  flax  seed  has  been  added. 
Increase  the  quantity  of  flax  seed  as  the 
calf  grows  older.  If  flax  seed  is  not 
avtOlahl^.  corn  meal  ground  finely  may 
be  added;  or  a  mixture  of  corn  meal 
and  oat  meal.  Some  prefer  to  boll  this, 
making  a  "porridge"  of  it  before  adding 
it  to  the  milk.  If  skim  milk  is  not  avail- 
able, one  of  the  advertised  commercial 
calf  feeds  may  be  used,  along  with  "hay 
tea."  Hay  tea  Is  made  by  boiling  clean 
clover,  or  mixed  hay.  in  water  until 
the  strength  Is  extracted;  cool  to  98  de- 
grees F.,  then  add  the  calf  meal,  or  por- 
ridge. "Cocoa  shell  milk."  made  by  boil- 
ing the  cocoa  shell  In  water  also  makes 
a  fair  substitute  for  milk.  However, 
there  Is  nothing  that  will  take  the  place 
entirely  of  cow's  milk  In  some  form,  for 
fattening  calves.  D. 


"Lameness  in  Horses"  should  help  yon 
to  locate  that  "lame  spot"  your  horse 
la  carrying  around.  Are  you  reading 
this  series  of  articles?    . 


STEEL-BUILT 


Tkts  la 

esc  oi  the  ree> 

sons  the  Sacinaw  Silo 

kM  become  lamout.    Sieel  is 

scieatiliaallr  used  to  sive  the 

Sacinaw  Silo  tircasih  and  russednesa 

—the  Steel  Door  frame— tbe  Ancle  Sieel  rib 

and  the  Miffhty  Spline  DoweU  foeeihet  with  the 

Ancborins  System  and  boopa  foim  a  suonc.  staunch 

(ramewof  k  oi  kteel. 

And  to  (unher  insure  permanence,  you  can  have  a 

Saiinaw  Silo  built  ol  Redwood  or  Siloiled  Yellow  Pine. 

Redwood  will  not  decay,   shrink   or  awell, 

and  te»isl»  tire.      Siloiled  Vellow   Pine 

baa  many  oi  these  qualities. 

The  (Void  Medal  Silo 

The  Sasinaw  Silo  was  awarded  the 

Gold   Medal   at  the    Panama   Pacific 

Exposition.      Because  ol  ii!<  prortesa- 

Iveness— ita  leadership — you  are  sale 

in  ereciint  a  Sasinaw.     Write  (otSilo 

aa4  Siiaac  Icedinc  facts.     Dept.  1H4 

The  McClure  Co. 

Sasinaw.  Mich.   Cairo.  IlL 

fl.    Worth.   Texas.      Dea 

Moinea.  la..  St.  PauUMiaa. 
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Upward       TRIAL 

FUUY 
GUARANTUO 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

A  SOLID  PROPOSITION  f,ar  send 
new,  well  mad*.  ea»T  running,  •  'cct 
skimming  separator  for  |15.»5.  Skims 
warm  or  cold  milk;  making  hesTj  or 
light  creatn.  Bowl  is  a  aanitary  mar- 
vel; easily  Tleaned. 

ABSOLUTELY  ON  APPROVAL 

Different  from  picture,  which  illustrates 
our  large  capacity  ina<'hiiirs.  Weetero 
orders  filled  from  western  point*, 
Whether  dairy  is  large  or  small  writ«  for 
handsome  free  catalog.  Addrena: 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box   40T7  BaixU>ridge.  N.  Y. 


GUARANTEED  Glazed  tile  or«  (our 
^%  ■  ■      ^%  ^%  liinds  wood  stave.  Haul 

%r  I  I  I  I  %r  """^  ""^''^  ^'^""^  ^"^^ 
^^  II     II  ^^  mazoo  Silos  when  farm 

■  ■  I  1_U^J  labor  is  most  plentiful 
^^  ■  ""^^  ^  and  cheap.  Freight 
TILE  OR    STAVE  ^.jj     ^^    y^     home 

town- Red  wood  doors,  continuous  opening 
door  Iraroe.  Tile  silos  anchored  by  weight. 
Fire  and  frost  proof.  Superior  to  c«ment. 
Save  money,  too.  by  early-in-year  shipments 
direct  from  nearest  kiln,  on  factory  to  farm 
co-operation  sales  plan.  Ask  for  i>ooltlet 
and  details.  Silo  users  make  best  local  agents. 
Write  today— Dept.  624 

KALAMAZOO   TANK   ft   SILO    CO. 

KALAMAZOO.  MICH. 


Yro  Metal  Silos 


Eeap  Btlace  sweeteat  and  better  taet la* 
be<»ose  alr-tttht.   The  loss  Is  l«e^ 
Z  Y  ao  PurMMvasiwd 


•r  Black- 


»_«led  8ilM  mrm  proofiwaimt  winS, 
Sr*.  shrinkinc.  •w*IIib«.  rolUpa*  an4 
lliii    ADti-corroaiv«.ruat-r.«wtiac. 

Cost  less  to  erect  i 

FWMcd  Bwtal  ahewU  flt  e^ailr  and  | 
aiv  TaaCMMd  In  placa  br  two  mm. 
FoiUttvelr  air  and  moMturv-tiaot. 
VKCi  •OOMLCT  ••lla  whola  aU.rr 
wh*  ZYR<>  MrtAl  Siloa  sir*  bMt  tw 
■ulta.  Writ*  today  for  your  eory. 
T»e  Csiaia  Oi»»eft  A  Me  <e. 

■ooii«OBntoo,<)hio,  ^Mskfra  off  | 
sVlio  Ooca  t^riba  aad  Grmm  iftaa. 


SILOS 

.   Opkning  Roors 

FullShjO  Without  fhmxjtm 
Currrms  *♦<»  Bcowrms 

wniTC    roa  catacoo 
an*  aetciAL   eaicts  WOW 

E.F.Scm.tcMTKit  Co. 

fmcftr^  \  tPS.  lern  ar. 


HARDER  SILOSPB 


Heavy,    non-condortlat       UndrSaaT 
•leel-boond    walls;    ricid  U««ss      i 

4o«el  connmctioa,  aacboted       ThemJ 
•oHd  ai   an   eak«  convenient 
400*  system,  safe  laddet;  M«e  all  tbe 
esra  crop.     Catatoc  tent  fiee.  _ 

>   ■sriir  ■%.  Ca..  Itoi  S4.  Ostlisaltt,  ■.T. 
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Getting  Better  Results  in  the  Dairy 

By  D.  T.  HENDRICKSON 

Successful    dairying,    like    any    other  I  fluid  in  a  temperature  below  50  degrees. 

is    a    never-ending       It   is    just   as    important   to   exercise 


karned    profession, 


process.     It  requires  constant  study  and 
those  who  are  ambitious  to  secure  the 
best    results,     must     be    ever     on    the 
alert  to  take  advantage  of   all   sugges- 
tions in  the  line  of  improvement.     As 
Bummer  approaches,  one  must  keep  in 
mind  that,  as  a  rule,  during  the  warm 
months  the  operation  of  milking  is  gen- 
erally hurried  to  complete  the  work  as 
BOon  aa  possible,  and  consequently  many 
of  the  cows  are  not  milked  dry.     When 
the  animals  are  poorly  milked,  and  some 
of  the  fluid  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
"Udder,  there  is  not  only  a  loss  of  milk, 
but  a  good  milk  producer  may  be  ruined. 
iW'hen  every  bit  of  milk  is  not  drawn 
from  the  animals  daily  the  quantity  hf 
fluid  will  become  less  and  less.  The  food 
that  would  have  otherwise  gone  into  the 
production   of   milk   will   revert   to   the 
production  of  fat  and  muscle,  rendering 
the  animal  unprofltable  as  a  milch  cow. 
Do  not  allow  the  heat  nor  the  annoying 
switching  of  the  tail  prevent  clean  milk- 
ing.   Keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  stable 
cool  by  proper  ventilation,  and  prevent 
the     flies     from     annoying     the     stock 
through  cleanliness  about  the  buildings 
and  screens  upon  the  doors  and  windows. 
One  of  the  many  preparations  to  repel 
pests  should  be  sprayed  upon  the  ani- 
mals. '  • 

During  the  winter  and  spring  months 
the  quality  of  much  of  the  butter  offered 
lor  sale  runs  very  low,  but  the  past  sea 


every  care  in  the  handling  of  milk,  and 
to  this  end  the  milking  itself,. the  uten- 
sils used  in  conveying  and  holding  the 
milk  and  the  storage  place  must  be 
clean.  The  utensils  should  not  only  be 
washed  thoroughly  after  using,  but  they 
must  also  be  exposed  to  live  steam  or 
boiling  water  before  using.  On  most 
farms  milk  for  butter  making  is  kept 
where  it  can  absorb  bad  odors.  Milk 
has  the  power  of  quickly  absorbing  these 
and  holding  them,  Imparting  them  to  the 
ultimate  product,  butter.  Keep  the  milk 
from  the  time  it  is  drawn  until  ready 
for  churning  In  an  atmosphere  that  is 
sweet  and  pure.  , 

No    matter    how    carefully    butter    is 
made,   it  cannot  be   of  good  quality   if 
bacteria  are  allowed  to  enter  the  fluid 
and  develop  in  It  while  it  is  held  In  high 
temperatures.    The  flrst  essential  in  the 
production     of     high    gracTe    butter     is 
quality    milk,    and    the    production    of 
quality   milk   involves  the  maintenance 
of  healthy  cows,  foods  free  from  strong 
flavors,  clean  stal)les,  utensils,  properly 
cleaned  and  sterilized,  careful  handling 
of  the  milk,  its  holding  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture and  an  immaculate  storage  compart- 
ment.    Better   butter   can   be   made  on 
every  farm  if  care  is  given  each  of  these 
details. 

It  h£i8  been  asserted  by  some  dairymen 
that  the  feeding  of  crushed  oats  to  cows 

will  Improve  the  flavor  of  milk.     To  as- 


should  be  taken,  however,  to  prevent  the 
odor  of  silage  from  contaminating  the 
freshly  drawn  milk.  It  is  best  to  feed 
the  silage  after  milking  and  just  what 
will  be  eaten  up  clean  at  that  feed.  The 
silos  should  be  shut  off  from  the  barn 
proper.  The  idea  still  held  by  some  that 
corn  silage  will  destroy  the  teeth  and  di- 
gestive tract  of  the  cow  and  induce  auch 
diseases  as  tuberculosis,  is  erroneous. 
New  Jersey. 


noon  hour,  is  a  great  relief  to  the  horse 
and   is   really  worth   while. 

When  a  horse  becomes  colicky  or  I3 
foundered,  from  too  much  grain  or  cold 
water  on  a  warm  stomach,  there  Is  no 
one  to  blame  but  the  one  who  had  him 
In  charge,  and  it  is  he  who  must  be 
charged  with  either  ignorance  or  care- 
lessness. Horses  are  wori,Q  money  and 
their  services  are  indispdUoaDle.  Their 
care  and  management  should  be  given 
more  consideration. 


Fon,  perhaps  more  than  ever  before,  the   certain  the  correctness  of  this  theory  a 


quality  of  the  butter  has  been  most  Ir 
regular.  Much  of  the  poor  quality  of 
this  dairy  product  is  due  to  the  desire  of 
the  makers  or  handlers  to  secure  greater 
proflts  from  tlie  commodity,  while  oth- 
er causes  are  faulty  methods  of  manu- 
facture and  subsequent  care  employed. 


series  of  experiments  was  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United 
States  Dept.  of  Agriculture  at  the  experi- 
mental dairy  farm  at  Beltsvllle,  Md.  Six 
cows  were  used  In  the  experiment;  thrde 
were  fed  a  grain  ration  of  corn  meal, 
bran  and  cotton  seed  meal;    the  other 


AVlth  many  consumers  price  Is  not  con- 1  three  were  fed  a  grain  mixture  of  Ave 
Bidered  in  buying  butter  If  quality  is  se- 
cured, and  little  diflSculty  will  be  experi- 
enced  in   obtaining  an   increased   price 
lor  an  improved  product.    The  fleld  for 
the  product  of  the  farm  creamery  was 
never  better  than  at  the  present  time. 
«nd  dairymen  who  flnd  little  profit  in 
the  production  and  sale  of  milk  should 
♦  onslder  the  possibilities  of  farm  butter 
manufacturing.     With  the  proper  atten- 
tion given  to  butter  making  and  the  pro- 
cluctlon  of  the  fluid  from  which  the  but- 
ter is  made,  a  product  so  high  in  quality 
can   be   obtained   that   there   will   be   a 
ready  sale  for  It. 

This    matter    of    properly    caring    for 
milk  intended  for  butter  making  is  one 

that  needs  more  than  ordinary  attention. 

Any   fluid   unfit   for   utilization    In   the 

natural  condition  Is  also  unfit  for  use  In 

butter   manufacture.     Quality  In  butter 

Is  directly  due  to  the  attention  given  the 

milk  during  milking  and  Its  subsequent 

handling.     It  Is  possible  for  milk  to  be 

80  impregnated  with  odors  as  to  render 

It  worthless   for   butter   making.       The 

feeding  of  strong  flavored  foods,  as  cab- 
bage and  other  decomposed  feeds,  will 

cause  the  milk  to  become  objectionably  [ 

flavored. 

Guard  against  stable  odors  In  milk  In- 
tended for  butter.  There  Is  much  but- 
ter that  has  the  characteristic  flavor  of 

every  stable  smell.     Pure  air   produced 

by  perfect  ventilation,  will  do  much  to 

free   butter   of   its   objectionable   tastes. 

The   cows,   too.   must   be   kept  carefully 

brushed  and  the  floors  and  gutters  well 
cleaned.  If  there  la  the  slightest  possi- 
bility of  stable  odors  gaining  admittance 
to  the  milk,  ( ool  and  aerate  it  Immedi- 
ately  after   milking.     If  the  separation 


of  the  cream   Is   not  to  take   place   for 
several    hours  after   milking,    hold   the 


parts  crushed  oats  and  one  part  cotton 
seed    meal.     X    number   of    samples    of 
milk   from   the  cows   fed   these   rations 
were  submitted  to  various  persons  in  the 
daily  division  and  they  were  asked  to 
indicate    their    preference.      In    all    50 
opinions  were  passed  on  various  samples. 
Of  these  16  showed  a  preference  for  the 
milk  from  cows  fed  on  crushed  oats,  25 
preferred  that  from  the  bran  and  corn 
ration,  while  9  expressed  no  choice.    The 
result  shows  that  in  these  rations  not 
only  was  there  no  marked  difference  In 
flavor,  but,  if  anything,  the  ration  con- 
tainlng  bran  and   corn    was   more  suc- 
cessful In  producing  a  flne-flavored  milk. 
The  following  general  facts  should  be 
observed  in  making  up  the  ration  for  a 
dairy  cow.    A  cow  should  be  fed  all  that 
she  will  eat  and  digest  well,  giving  due 
consideration    to   the   cost,   digestibility 
and  composition  of  the  food  fed.      The 
more    palatable    the    food    the    greater 
quantity  a  cow  will  consume.     Variety 
often  Increases  palatablllty.     A  part  of 
the  ration  should  be  succulent  In  nature, 
as  such  food  stimulates  the  action  of  the 
Intestinal  tract,  which  stimulates  vigor, 
thrift  and  health  In  the  animal.    Anoth- 
er Important  part  of  the  food  supply  Is 
I  water.      Too    often    this    Is    not    given 
proi)er  consideration. 

The  question  then  naturally  arises.  In 
what  form  shall  this  succulence  be  fur- 
nished? My  answer  is:  Soiling  crops  or 
pasture  In  sjimmer  and  fall,  and  silage 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Contrary  to 
the  opinion  formerly  held,  the  milk  from 
silage-fed  cows  Is  not  Inferior  In  flavor 
or  odor  to  the  milk  from  cows  fed  dry 
feed.  The  condensed  milk  companies 
which  formerly  did  not  favor  milk  from 
sllage-fed  cows  are  now  advlHlng  their 
patrons    to    put    up   silos.       Great    care 


Summer  Pasture  for  Hogs  Rc'iCes 
Production  Costs 
Experiments  conducted  the  past  three 
summers  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege show  that  pasturing  hogs  Is  an  eco- 
nomical method  of  pork  production.  In 
case  a  permanent  pasture  of  alfalfa,  red 
clover  or  sweet  clover  is  not  available 
temporary  crops  may  be  sown  in  the 
spring  or  early  summer.  Such  crops 
should  be  sown  in  rotation  to  insure  a 
supply  of  green  feed  throughout  the 
growing  season. 

As  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  nicely 
worked   in   the  spring  a   tract   may  be 
sown  to  oats  and  Canada  field  peas  at 
the  rate  of  one  and  one-half  bushels  of 
each  crop  per  acre.     About  three  weeks 
later  a  second  tract  may  be  sown  to  rape 
and  oats  in  the  proportion  of  five  pounds 
of  rape  to  two  bushels  of  oats  per  acre. 
When  the  oats  and  peas  have  become  ex- 
hausted the  tract  should  be  sown  to  rape 
at  the  rate  of  8  to  10  pounds  of  seed  for 
a  full  acre.    This  plan  mmtf  be  used  on  a 
large  or  small    scale,  according  to   the 
land  available  and  the  number  of  pigs 
raised. 

Hogs  on  pasture  build  up  the  fertility 
of  the  land  and  the  cost  of  producing  100 
pounds  of  pork  Is  reduced  from  $1.50  to 
$2  per  hundred-weight.  Hogs  on  pasture 
are  not  so  liable  to  be  troubled  with  In- 
te^inal  worms  and  aire  usually  in  a 
thrifty  condition. 

Some  grain  should  be  fed  In  addition 
to  the  forage.  If  such  a  method  Is  used 
the  pigs  will  make  a  much  better  growth 
and  the  cost  of  raising  them  to  maturity 
will  be  cheapened. 


Growing  Sweet  Clover 

(Concluded  from  page  207) 

that  the  plant  gathers  nitrogen  from  the 
air  it  has  a  remarkable  root  development 
which  aids  greatly  in  opening  up  the 
subsoil.  Sweet  clover  surp^oos  alfalfa 
In  this  respect  and  shouid  h«tve  even 
greater  effect  on  soil  condkioas.  The 
crop  has  a  prospective  value  for  soil 
Improvement  in  the  form  of  green  ma- 
nure catch  crop.  Seeded  at  the  last  cul- 
tivation in  the  corn  it  makes  a  good 
growth  before  winter,  and  may  be  turn- 
ed under  the  following  spring  and  the 
land  rlanted  to  a  tilled  crop.  ihe 
hardiness  and  the  rapid  growth  of  s  .veet 
clover  are  qualities  of  the  plant  that  are 
sought  for  in  a  green  manure  crop. 

Another  use  of  sweet  ciover  is  to  mix 
it  with  other  clover  and  grass  seed  for 
pasture.  In  this  way  the  stock  will  come 
gradually  to  like  it  and  as  it  succeeds 
Itself,  may  become  more  or  less  perma- 
nent. The  plant  is  not  a  noxious  weed. 
as  some  may  think,  but  is  easily  eradi- 
cated since  It  reproduces  Itself  by  the 
seed  entirely  and  not  by  the  roots. 

Prospective  growers  of  sweet  clover 
should  go  slow  in  making  extensive 
plantings.  An  acre  or  bo  for  the  first 
year  will  show  you  the  adaptability  of 
the  crop  to  your  conditions,  and  the  cul- 
ttjral  methodft  ii©c«B«ary  to  Insure  suc- 
cess. Finally,  do  not  discard  any  legume 
that  now  does  well  on  your  farm  for 
sweet  clover.  Rather  plan  to  have  the 
sweet  clover  supplement  your  existing 
rotations  for  soil  Improvement  on  your 
pasture  field  mixtures. 


Volume  of  Inch  of  Rain 
An  inch  of  rain  coming  down  on  a 
single  acre  of  ground  would  fill  more 
than  600  barrels  of  45  gallons  capacity 
each.  This  amount  of  water  would 
weigh  more  than  110  tons,  or  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  pounds.    > 


Careless  Feeding  and  Watering 
May  Kill  Horse 

GEO.    11.   GLOVER. 

Many  horses  are  killed  and  many 
more  are  injured  by  careless  feeding  and 
watering. 

Never  water  a  horse  immediately  after 
feeding  grain.  This  washes  the  grain 
through  the  stomach  before  it  is  proper- 
ly mixed  with  the  stomach  juices  and 
is  liable  to  cause  colic.  It  is  safer  to 
water  the  horse  before  feeding  grain. 

If  the  horse  is  very  warm  let  him 
drink  a 'few  swallows  and  then  hold  his 
head  up  for  a  minute  or  two  and  thus 
cool  his  stomach  slowly.  Try  It  your- 
self in  hot  weather.  You  can  drink  a 
quart  of  cold  water  without  Injury  If 
you  but  will  take  several  minutes  for 
the  flrst  few  swallows. 

When  horses  are  brought  in  hot  from 
their  work  they  should  flrst  be  given 
water  cautiously  and  then  fed  hay  and 
grain  together,  allowing  them  to  exer- 
cise their  own  Judgment  In  the  sele^^tion 
of  their  feed. 

While  waiting  for  them  at  the  water- 
ing trough,  the  time  can  be  profitably 
used  in  removing  the  harness,  at  least 
the  collar,  and  cooling  the  shoulders  by 
washing  In  cold  water.  Removing  the 
hot  harness,  in  a  hot  barn,  during  the  I  [ 


Sow  for  Pasture  Hay  and 
Soil  Improvement.  Prices 
and  information  on  request. 
Booklet,  "Sweet  Clover  and 
How  to  Grow  it,"  by  E.  E. 
Barton,  New  Edition,  pre- 
paid, 10  cents. 

BOKHARA  SEED  COMPANY 
Box  12Se.  Falmouth.  Ky. 


The 

Household  Guide 

A  wonderful    book    for    the  farm 

I  housewife.  A  collection  of  recipes 
not  only  covering  cooking,  but  the 
whole  range  of  household  duties,  care 
of  the  sick,  treatment  of  infants,  etc 
— contributed  froiji  their  experience 
by  farm  women  throughout  the  cou  v 
try  in  a  prize  competition.  364  pages 
of  helpful  suggestions  to  lighten  the 
daily  round  of  the  farm  housekeeper 
A  copy  of  this  book  should  be  m 
every  farm  home.  Sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  50  cents  or 

PU  p  p  with  one  new  3-year  tub- 
r  IxE^Etf  scription  to  The  Practical 
Farmer,  at   the    regular   (Irice,  f  1.00. 
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Getting  Better  Results  in  the  Dairy 


By  D.  T.  HENDRICKSON 


Successful    dairy iuK,    like    any    other 
learned    protossion,    is    a    never-ending 
process.     It   leciuires  constant  study  and 
those  who  are  ambitious  to  secure  the 
best     results,     must     be     ever     on     the 
alert  to   take   advantage   of   all   sugges- 
tions  in  the   line   of   improvement.     As 
summer  approaches,  one  must  keep   in 
mind  that,  as  a  rule,  during  the  warm 
months  the  operation  of  milking  is  gen- 
erally hurried  to  complete  the  work  as 
BOon  as  possible,  and  consequently  many 
of  the  cows  are  not  milked  dry.     When 
the  animals  are  poorly  milked,  and  some 
of  the  fluid  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
udder,  there  Is  not  only  a  loss  of  milk, 
but  a  good  milk  producer  may  bo  ruined. 
^\'hen   every  bit  of  milk  is  not  drawn 
from  the  animals  daily  the  quantity  Of 
fluid  will  become  less  and  less.  The  food 
that  would  have  otherwise  gone  into  the 
l)roduction    of    milk    will    revert   to    the 
l)roiluction  of  fat  and  muscle,  rendering 
the  animal  unprofitable  as  a  milch  cow. 
Do  not  allow  the  heat  nor  the  annoying 
switching  of  the  tall  prevent  dean  milk- 
ing.    Keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  stable 
<ool  by  proper  ventilation,  and  prevent 
the     flies     from     annoying     the     stock 
through  cleanliness  about  the  buildings 
and  screens  upon  the  doors  and  windows. 
One  of  the  many  preparations  to  repel 
pests  should   be  sprayed   upon   the  ani- 
mals. 

During  the  winter  and  spring  months 
the  quality  of  much  of  the  butter  offered 
lor  sale  runs  very  low.  but  the  past  sea- 
ton,  perhaps  more  than  ever  before,  the 
quality  of  the  butter  has  been  most  Ir- 
regular.     Much  of   the   poor   quality   of 
this  dairy  product  Is  due  to  the  desire  of 
the  makers  or  handlers  to  secure  greater 
profits  from  the  commodity,  while  oth- 
er causes  are  faulty  methods  of  manu- 
facture  and   subsequent   care   employed. 
AVith  uumy  consumers  price  is  not  con- 
sidered in  buying  butter  if  quality  Is  se- 
<ured,  and  little  difficulty  will  be  experi- 
enced   in    obtaining   an    increased   price 
lor  an  improved  product.     The  field  for 
the  product  of  the  farm  creamery  was 
never  bettor  than  at  the  present  time, 
imd   dairymen   who   find  little   profit  In 
the  production  and  sale  of  milk  should 
consider  the  possibilities  of  farm  butter 
juanufacturing.     With  th«^  proi)cr  atten- 
tion given  to  butter  making  and  the  pro- 
duction of  the  fluid  from  which  the  but- 
tei  Is  made,  a  product  so  high  in  quality 
«an    be    obtained    that    there   will    be   a 
leady  sale  for  it. 

This    matter    of    properly    caring    for 
jiiilk  intended  for  butter  making  Is  one 
that  needs  more  than  ordinary  attention. 
Any    fluid    unfit    for    utillzuatlon    in    the 
natural  ( ondltion  is  also  unfit  for  use  in 
l)utter   manufacture.     Quality   in   butter 
Is  directly  due  to  the  att(M)tion  given  the 
milk  during  milking  and  its  subsequent 
handling.     It  is  possible  for  milk  to  be 
80  impregnated  with  odors  as  to  render 
It  worthless    for   butter   making.       The 
feeding  of  strong  flavored  foods,  as  calv 


fluld  In  a  temperature  below  50  degrees. 
It    Is    just    as    important    to    exercise 
every  care  in  the  handling  of  milk,  and 
to  this  end  the  milking  itself,. the  uten- 
sils used  in  conveying  and  holding  the 
milk    and    the    storage    place    must    be 
clean.     The  utensils  should  not  only  be 
washed  thoroughly  after  using,  but  they 
must  also  be  exposed  to  live  steam  or 
boiling   water   before   using.      On    most 
farms  milk  for  butter  making  is  kept 
v*^here   it   can   absorb   bad    odors.      Milk 
has  the  power  of  quickly  absorbing  these 
and  holding  them,  imparting  them  to  the 
ultimate  product,  butter.    Keep  the  milk 
from  the  time  It  is  drawn  until  ready 
for  churning  In  an  atmosphere  that  Is 
sweet  and  pure.  , 

No    matter    how    carefully    butter    Is 
made.   It  cannot   be   of  good  quality   If 
bacteria  are  allowed   to   enter   the  fluid 
and  develop  in  It  while  it  is  held  In  high 
temperatures.     The  first  essential  In  the 
production     of     high    gracTe    butter     is 
quality    milk,    and    the    production    of 
quality   milk    involves   the  maintenance 
of  healthy  cows,  foods  free  from  strong 
flavors,  clean  stables,  utensils,  properly 
cleaned  and  sterilized,  careful  handling 
of  the  milk.  Its  holding  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture and  an  immaculate  storage  compart- 
ment.     Better    butter   can    be   made    on 
every  farm  If  care  Is  given  each  of  these 
details. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  dairymen 
that  the  feeding  of  crushed  oats  to  cows 
will  improve  the  flavor  of  milk.     To  as- 
certain the  correctness  of  this  theory  a 
series  of  experiments  was  made  by  the 
Dureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United 
States  Dept.  of  Agriculture  at  the  experi- 
mental dairy  farm  at  Beltsville,  Md.   Six 
cows  were  used  in  the  experiment;  three 
were  fed  a  grain   ration  of  corn  meal, 
bran  and  cotton   seed   meal;    the  other 
three  were  fed  a  grain  mixture  of  Ave 
parts  crushed  oats  and  one  part  cotton 
seed    meal.     A    number   of    samples    of 
milk   from   the  cows   fed   these   rations 
were  submitted  to  various  persons  In  the 
daily  division  and  they   were  asked   to 
indicate    their    preference.      In    all    50 
opinions  were  passed  on  various  samples. 
Of  these  IG  showed  a  preference  for  the 
milk  from  cows  fed  on  crushed  oats,  25 
preferred   that  from  the  bran  and  corn 
ration,  while  9  expressed  no  choice.    The 
icsult  shows  that  in  these  rations  not 
only  was  there  no  marked  difference  In 
flavor,  but,  if  anything,  the  ration  con- 
taining bran  and   corn   was   more  suc- 
cessful In  producing  a  fine-fiavored  milk. 
The  following  general  facts  should  be 
observed  In  making  up  the  ration  for  a 
.dairy  cow.    A  cow  should  be  fed  all  that 
she  will  eat  and  digest  well,  giving  due 
consideration    to    the    cost,    digestibility 
and  composition  of  the  food  fed.       The 
more    palatable    the    food    the    greater 
(piantity  a  cow   will   consume.     Variety 
often  Increases  palatabllity.     A  part  of 
the  ration  should  be  succulent  In  nature, 
as  such  food  stimulates  the  action  of  !he 


should  be  taken,  however,  to  prevent  the 
odor  of  silage  from  contaminating  the 
freshly  drawn  milk.  It  is  best  to  feed 
the  silage  after  milking  and  just  what 
will  be  eaten  up  clean  at  that  feed.  The 
silos  should  be  shut  off  from  the  barn 
proper.  The  idea  still  held  by  some  that 
corn  silage  will  destroy  the  teeth  and  di- 
gestive tract  of  the  cow  and  induce  such 
diseases  as  tuberculosis,  Is  erroneous. 
Neiv  Jersey. 


noon  hour,  is  a  great  relief  to  the  horse 
and   Is   really   worth   while. 

When  a  horse  becomes  colicky  or  is 
foundered,  from  too  much  grain  or  cold 
water  on  a  warm  stomach,  there  is  no 
one  to  blame  but  the  one  who  had  him 
in  charge,  and  it  is  he  who  must  be 
charged  with  either  Ignorance  or  care- 
lessness. Horses  are  wortQ  money  and 
their  services  are  IndispeuoaDle.  Their 
care  and  management  should  be  given 
more  consideration. 


Summer  Pasture  for  Hogs  Re  '  iCes 
Production  Costs 
Experiments  conducted  the  past  three 
summers  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege show  that  pasturing  hogs  Is  an  eco- 
nomical method  of  pork  production.  In 
case  a  permanent  pasture  of  alfalfa,  red 
clover  or  sweet  clover  is  not  available 
temporary  crops  may  be  sown  in  the 
spring  or  early  summer.  Such  crops 
should  be  sown  in  rotation  to  insure  a 
supply  of  green  feed  throughout  the 
growing  season. 

As  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  nicely 
worked   in   the   spring  a    tract   may   be 
sown  to  oats  and  Canada  field  peas  at 
the  rate  of  one  and  one-half  bushels  of 
each  crop  per  acre.     About  three  weeks 
later  a  second  tract  may  be  sown  to  rape 
and  oats  In  the  proportion  of  five  pounds 
of  rape  to  two  bushels  of  oats  per  acre. 
When  the  oats  and  poas  have  become  ex- 
hausted the  tract  should  be  sown  to  rape 
at  the  rate  of  8  to  10  pounds  of  seed  for 
a  full  acre.    This  plan  m%y  be  used  on  a 
large   or   small   scale,  according  to   the 
land  available  and  the  number  of  pigs 
raised. 

Hogs  on  pasture  build  up  the  fertility 
of  the  land  and  the  cost  of  producing  100 
pounds  of  pork  Is  reduced  from  $1.50  to 
$2  per  hundred-weight.  Hogs  on  pasture 
are  not  so  liable  to  be  troubled  with  in- 
testinal worms  and  are  usually  in  a 
thrifty  condition. 

Some  grain  should  be  fed  In  addition 
to  the  forage.  If  such  a  method  Is  used 
the  pigs  will  make  a  much  better  growth 
and  the  cost  of  raising  them  to  maturity 
will  be  cheapened. 


Growing  Sweet  Clover 

(.Concluded  from  pajje  207; 

that  the  plant  gathers  nitrogen  from  the 
air  it  has  a  remarkable  root  developmont 
which  aids  greatly  in  opening  up  the 
subsoil.  Sweet  clover  surp«»ioes  alfalfa 
in  this  respect  and  shouid  have  even 
greater  effect  on  soil  condkioas.  The 
crop  has  a  prospective  value  for  .soil 
Improvement  in  the  form  of  green  ma- 
nure catch  crop.  Seeded  at  the  last  cul- 
tivation In  the  corn  it  makes  a  ^ood 
growth  before  winter,  and  may  be  rim- 
ed under  the  following  spring  and  the 
land  ilanted  to  a  tilled  crop.  The 
hardiness  and  the  rapid  growth  of  ?  veet 
clover  are  qualities  of  the  plant  thai  are 
sought  for  In  a  green  manure  crop. 

Another  use  of  sweet  ciover  is  to  mix 
It  with  other  clover  and  grass  seed  for 
pasture.  In  this  way  the  stock  will  (ome 
gradually  to  like  it  and  as  it  succeeds 
itself,  may  become  more  or  less  perma- 
nent. The  plant  is  not  a  noxious  weed. 
as  some  may  think,  but  is  easily  eradi- 
cated since  it  reproduces  itself  by  the 
seed  entirely  and  not  by  the  roots. 

Prospective  growers  of  sweet  clover 
should  go  slow  in  making  extensive 
plantings.  An  acre  or  so  for  the  first 
year  will  show  you  the  adaptability  of 
the  crop  to  your  conditions,  and  the  ( ul- 
tornl  methods  necessary  to  Insure  suc- 
cess. Finally,  do  not  discard  any  legume 
that  now  does  well  on  your  farm  for 
sweet  clover.  Rather  plan  to  have  the 
sweet  clover  supplement  your  existing 
rotations  for  soil  improvement  on  your 
pasture  field  mixtures. 


Volume  of  Inch  of  Rain 
An  Inch  of  rain  coming  down  on  a 
single  acre  of  ground  would  fill  more 
than  600  barrels  of  45  gallons  capacity 
each.  This  amount  of  water  would 
weigh  more  than  110  tons,  or  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  pounds,    » 


bage  and  other  decomposed  feeds,  will  intestinal  tract,  whli  h  stimulates  vigor, 
<ause  the  milk  to  become  objectionably  thrift  and  health  in  the  animal.  Anoth- 
flavored.  j  er  Important  part  of  the  food  supply  Is 

;    Guard  against  stable  odors  In  milk  in- 1  water.      Too    often    this    Is    not    given 
tended  for  butter.       There  Is  much  but-  i  proper  consideration, 
ter  that  has  the  characteristic  fiavor  of        The  question  then  naturally  arises.  In 
every  stable  smell,     Ture  air   produced    what  form  shall  this  succulence  be  fur- 
l)y  i)erfect  ventilation,  will  do  much  to    nished?     My  answer  Is:  Soiling  crops  or 


free  butter  of  Its  objectionable  tastca. 
The  cows,  too.  must  be  kept  carefully 
lirusbed  and  the  floors  and  gutters  well 
tleancd.  If  there  is  the  slightest  possi- 
bility of  stable  odors  gaining  admittance 
to  the  milk.  (  ool  and  aerate  it   immedi- 


pasture  In  summer  and  fall,  and  silage 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Contrary  to 
the  opinion  formerly  held,  the  milk  from 
sllap( -fed  cows  Is  not  inferior  In  flavor 
or  odor  to  the  milk  from  cowa  fed  dry 
feed.       The   condensed   milk    companies 


nlely   after   milUlng.      If  the   separation    which  formerly  did  not  favor  milk  from 


of   the   cream    is   not    to   take   place   for 
several    hours   after    milking,    hold    the 


sllage-fed   cows  are   now   advising  their 
patrons    to    i>ut    up    silos.       Great    care 


Careless  Feeding  and  Watering 
May  Kill  Horse 

GEO.    II.    ULOVEK. 

Many  horses  are  killed  and  many 
more  are  injured  by  careless  feeding  and 
watering. 

Never  water  a  horse  Immediately  after 
feeding  grain.  This  washes  the  grain 
through  the  stomach  before  It  Is  proper- 
ly mixed  with  the  stomach  juices  and 
Is  liable  to  cause  colic.  It  Is  safer  to 
water  the  horse  before  feeding  grain. 

If  the  horse  is  very  warm  let  him 
drink  a'few  swallows  and  then  hold  his 
head  up  for  a  minute  or  two  and  thus 
cool  his  stomach  slowly.  Try  It  your- 
self in  hot  weather.  You  can  drink  a 
quart  of  cold  water  without  Injury  If 
you  but  will  take  several  minutes  for 
the  first  few  swallows. 

When  horses  are  brought  In  hot  from 
their  work  they  should  first  be  given 
water  cautiously  and  then  fed  hay  and 
grain  together,  allowing  them  to  exer- 
cise their  own  judgment  In  the  selection 
of  their  feed. 

While  waiting  for  them  at  the  water- 
ing trough,  the  time  can  be  profitably 
used  In  removUig  the  harness,  at  least 
the  collar,  and  cooling  the  shoulders  by 
washing  In  cold  water.  Removing  the 
hot   harness.   In  a  hot  barn,  during  the 


Sow  for  Pasture  Hay  and 
Soil  Improvement.  Prices 
and  information  on  request. 
Booiclet,  "Sweet  Clover  and 
How  to  Grow  it,"  by  E.  E. 
Barton,  New  Edition,  pre- 
paid, 10  cents. 

BOKHARA  SEED  COMPANY 
Box  1286.  Falmouth.  Ky. 


The 

Household  Guide 

A  wonderful  book  for  the  fam^ 
housewife.  A  collection  of  recipes-" 
not  only  covering  cooking,  but  tli<^ 
whole  range  of  household  duties,  care 
of  the  sick,  treatment  of  infants,  etc. 
— contributed  frojp  their  experience 
by  farm  women  throughout  the  coi:  ^- 
try  in  a  prize  competition.  364  pajz*?* 
of  helpful  suggestions  to  lighten  the 
daily  round  of  the  farm  housekeeper 
A  copy  of  this  book  should  be  '" 
every  farm  home.  Sent  postpaid  c<ii 
receipt  of  50  cents  or 

PUPP  with  one  new  3-year  tub- 
r  I\.dE«  .cription  to  The  Practical 
Farmer,  at   the    regular   i^rice,  f  1.00- 
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The  Editor's  Book  Review 

Below  are  coinmenta  on  some  of  the  more  recent 
books  which  have  come  to  the  editor's  desk  from  their 
publlHhera.  The  modern  farmer  is  a  reading  farmer 
of  coiirH(>,  and  like  other  business  men  we  believe  our 
farmers  are  building  up  libraries  by  the  occasional  pur- 
chase of  bookt)  on  farm  subjects  in  which  they  are 
interested;  in  no  other  way  can  a  farmer  improve  so 
rapidly  or  siilmtantially  in  his  chosen  calling  as  by 
reading  the  best  In  farm  papers  and  books  and  pre- 
serving for  reference  the  written  accounts  of  tlie 
experiences  of  others. 

For  our  readers  convenience,  we  will  be  pleased  to 
furnish  at  the  publishers  prices  any  of  the  books 
reviewed  below,  or  any  other  obtainable  books  on 
farming.  Further,  we  will  be  glad  to  give  HuggeBtlons 
regarding  books  on  any  given  farm  sul>jec't  on  receipt 
of  request  with  stamp  for  reply.— The  Kditor. 


Lippincott's  Farm  Manuals  (Edited 
by  Professor  Kary  C  Davis,  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Co.,  Publishers,  Pitiladelphia). 
From  time  to  time  we  have  had  occa- 
aion  to  notice  and  commend  several  of 
tne  volumes  in  this  clever  and  useful 
series  of  agricultural  books.  Before  us 
at  this  writing,  are  four  volumes  which 
ought  to  find  places  in  many  of  our  farm 
read  irs'  business  libraries;  these  are  as 
follf  ivs: 

IMtoDrcTiVK  ViujKTAHLK  OiiowiNO,  by  John 
William  Lloyd,  Professor  of  Olericulture  In 
the  University  of  Illinois.  (340  pages,  15)2 
illustrations.      $l.r»0    net.) 

A  boolc  of  equal  value  to  the  truclcer, 
the  home  gardener  and  the  student  in 
the  agricultural  college.  The  cultural 
requirements  of  nearly  every  crop  are 
analyzed  in  the  light  of  many  years'  ex- 
perience with  vegetables,  and  the  vari- 
ous steps  in  the  economical  production 
of  vegetables,  the  tools  used  and  the 
standard  types  of  the  vegetables  them- 
selves are  all  brought  out  in  the  capital 
Illustrations  which  embellish  the  pages 
throughout. 


proved  so  useful  to  a  host  of  dairymer 
that  it  merits  mention  and  commenda- 
tion to  the  continually  increasing  num- 
ber of  dairy  farmers  who  read  these  col- 
umns. A  reading  of  its  pages  and  fre- 
quent reference  to  them  will  broaden  the 
knowledge  of  any  farmer  who  keeps 
dairy  cattle,  and  tend  to  make  him  a 
bigger  and  better  producer  of  sanitary 
milk  and  its  products.  In  its  later  edi- 
tion the  volume  contains  125  extra  pages, 
including  a  new  chapter  on  the  dairy 
herd  and  its  maintenance  and  manage- 
ment. 


Tub  Fundamentals  of  Live  Stock  Jidg- 
ING  AND  Selection,  by  Robert  S.  Curtis,  of 
the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  (Lea  &  Feblger,  Philadelphia.  $2 
net.) 

This  volume  of  455  pages  with  180  il- 
lustrations, is  written  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  extensive  live  stock  breeder,  farm- 
er, fancier  and  student  alike.  A  com- 
plete and  convenient  reference  to  breed 
descriptions  through  photographs  and 
concise  breed  characteristics  of  horses, 
mules,  cattle,  swine  and  sheep  is  includ- 
ed and  supplemented  with  the  latest 
standard  of  excellence  and  scale  of 
points  of  each  of  the  important  breeds. 
A  very  complete  index  makes  the  work 
particularly  useful  for  ready  reference. 


I'KOIMICTIVK    KKEIUNG   OK    l''AUM    AMMALH.    by 

F.  W.  Woll,  Professor  of  Animal  Nutrition, 
University  of  California.  {'.WI  pages,  JM5  il- 
lustrations.     ^XJtO  net.) 

A  practical  digest  of  a  host  of  experi- 
ments and  much  experience  in  the  profit- 
able feeding  of  all  kinds  of  farm  live 
stock.  A  book  which  every  live  stock 
raising  farmer  will  find  interesting  and 
useful,  both  for  study  and  frequent 
reference. 


Ar.KicuLTURAL  ENTOMOLOGY,  by  Herbert 
Osborn,  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Ento- 
mology in  the  Ohio  State  University.  (347 
pages,  253  Illustrations.  Lea  &  Feblger,  Phila- 
delphia.     $2  net.) 

This  is  a  new  type  of  book  on  insect 
pests  designed  to  provide  such  knowl- 
edge of  economic  entomology  as  the  stu- 
dent of  agriculture  or  farmer  should 
have  in  order  to  be  able  to  classify  and 
control  any  insect  pest  which  may  be  en- 
countered in  ordinary  farm  experience. 


Its  particular  value  lies  in  the  fact  that 
i<:  should  enable  any  farmer  or  student 
to  make  the  best  use  of  current  bulletins 
of  State  or  Federal  publication  ou  a 
special  pest  of  any  crop  or  class  of  live 

stock. 

***** 

Harper's  A-B-C  Series  (Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York.  50c.  each,  net  is 
a  library  of  handy  little  pocket  volumes 
of  useful  information  on  a  large  variety 
of  subjects  encountered  in  every-day  life. 
Three  of  these  little  volumes  which 
should  be  useful  in  the  life  of  every 
farm  family  have  come  to  the  Editor's 
desk.    They  are  as  follows: 

A-B-C  OP  Vegetable  Gardening,  by  Eben 
E.   Rexford. 

116  pages  of  helpful  hints  on 
how  to  make  the  home  garden, 
what  to  grow  in  it  and  how  to  grow  it. 
This  book  should  be  of  especial  help  to 
the  housewife  who  likes  to  have  a  little 
garden  of  her  own,  and  wishes  to  know 
how  to  make  the  most  out  of  it. 


A-B-C  OP  Automobile  Driving,  by  A.  Hyatt 
Verrlll. 

Here  is  a  little  book  that  every 
farmer  learning  to  run  an  automo- 
bile will  find  helpful,  both  in  attaining 
a  mastery  of  his  car  and  preparing  in 
advance  for  emergencies  which  are  sure 
to  be  encountered  sooner  or  later.  We 
think  the  final  chapter,  "Getting  Out  of 
Difllculties,"  will  prove  worth  the  price 
of  the  volume  alone  if  the  book  is  car- 
ried in  the  owner's  pocket,  which  it  is 
made  to  just  fit. 


A-B-C   OP   Cooking,    by   Christine   Terhune 
Herrlck. 

This     is     not     a     cook     book  —  it 
contains  no  receipts.     It  is  just  a  lit- 


tle manual  of  pertinent  suggestions  to 
the  housewife  whether  she  lives  on  a 
farm,  or  in  town.  Here  are  the  titles 
of  some  of  the  chapters  which  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  helpfulness  of  this  vol. 
ume:  "Furnishing  the  Kitchen,"  "F004 
and  Work,"  "Soups,  Broths,  Fish," 
"Cookery  of  Meats  and  Poultry,"  "Bread 
Making,"  "Sweets  of  Different  Kinds" 
"Left-Overs  and  Their  Uses,"  etc. 


The  Farm  Windbreak 

When  it  is  desired  to  protect  the  farm 
home  from  northwest  winds  a  good  wind- 
break is  invaluable.  The  economii  and 
practical  advantage  of  such  a  planting 
is  too  seldom  realized  by  farm  managers, 

A  good  windbreak  should  be  com- 
posed of  some  trees  which  grow  rapidly 
and  some  which  grow  more  deliberately. 
The  quicker  growers  recommended  by 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College  Agricul- 
tural  Experiment  Station  include  white 
birch,  white  and  Lombardy  poplar,  white 
willow  larch,  ailanthus  and  stag  horn 
sumac,  all  of  which  are  easy  to  secure 
and  cheap.  Of  the  evergreens  Norway 
spruce  grows  faster  and  makes  a  splen- 
did break  when  set  8  or  10  feet  apart 
Austrian  and  white  pines  and  Douglas 
spruce  are  also  good. 

The  slower  growing  trees  include  the 
longer-lived  maples,  oaks,  spruces  and 
pines.  Spruce  and  dther  trees  are  to  be 
had  at  very  low  prices  from  nurserymen. 
It  is  an  advantage,  however,  to  buy  not 
too  far  from  home. 


Co.MM()N  DisKASKs  OP  F'arm  Animals.  by 
R.  A.  Craig,  Professor  <tf  Veterinary  S<len«e, 
Purdue  University.  (.3.'{4  pages,  124  illustra- 
tions.    $l.r)0  net.) 

An  authoritative  guide  to  the  farmer 
as  to  the  causes,  prevention  and  early 
recognition  of  common  diseases  of  farm 
live  stock — without  trespass  upon  the 
domain  of  the  veterinarian.  Special 
emphasis  is  given  to  the  cause  and  pre- 
vention of  disease,  and  not  so  much  to 
medical  treatment,  which  for  the  most 
part  should  be  left  to  the  veterinarian; 
however,  courses  of  treatment  are  sug- 
gested in  the  most  necessary  cases. 
Every  live  stock  raising  farmer  will  find 
this  a  handy  and  valuable  reference 
volume. 
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Productive  Swine  Hi  .sbandhy.  by  Ceorge 
K.  Day.  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry.  On- 
tario Agricultural  College.  ['MV.\  pages,  \H\ 
illustrations.      ^L.^o   net.) 

This  book,  by  a  man  of  recognized 
authority  in  swine  breeding  and  raising, 
should  be  of  particular  value  to  our  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  States  farmers  just  at  this 
time,  when  swine  husl)andry  is  so  large- 
ly on  the  Increase  in  this  section.  There 
ought  to  be  "money  in  hogs '  on  most 
eastern  farms,  and  a  great  many  of  our 
readers  will  do  wefl  to  read  .and  fre- 
quently refer  to  this  excellent  volume 
concerning  the  different  breeds,  the  feed- 
ing, management,  marketing,  diseases, 
etc.,  of  swine.  A  good  book  for  the 
boys  on  the  farm,  too. 

***** 

Animal  Huhbandry  for  Sciumils.  bv  Mer- 
rltt  W.  Harper,  of  the  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Agrloulture  (Cornell).  (The  Rural 
Textbook  Series.  The  .MarMlllan  Co.,  New 
York.     12  net.) 

While  primarily  intended  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  study  of  animal  hus- 
bandry In  schools,  this  volume  should 
be  equally  useful  to  farmers  who  wish  to 
study  the  elementary,  or  foundation, 
principles  of  live  stock  raising;  it  is  a 
splendid  reference  book  also  as  to  breeds 
and  their  points  and  the  care  and  man- 
agement of  the  various  farm  animals. 
The  book  contains  409  pages  copiously 
Illustrated  and  fully  indexed. 

«M**"'*  .^^  ,"^  PRoni  rTH.  by  Henrv  H. 
Wing.  (The  Rural  .Science  Series,  the  Mac- 
mlllan  Co..  New  York.     |1.50  net.) 

This  sterling  work,  which  is  described 
aa  "A  treatise  upon  the  nature  and  quali- 
ties of  dairy  milk  and  the  manufacture 
of  butter  and  cheese,"  is  by  no  means  a 
new  book,  but  it  has  gone  through  two 
editions  and  so  many  reprintings  and 


^HE  leader  in  the  field!  The 
tire  that  has  meant  Most 
Miles  per  Dollar  to  Firestone 
users  for  sixteen  years — now  given 
added  values  in  this  new  design  and 
color  combination,  Red  Side  Wall 
.with  Black  Tread,  the  trade-mark 
of  Firestone. 

Experienced  car-owners  appreciate  the 
fact  that  every  Firestone  Tire  has 
maximum  values  built  into  it,  more 
rubber,  tougher  tread,  more  fabric, 
more  mileage  material. 

The  Firestone  tread  absorbs  the  jolts 
and  vibrations  and  the  riding  is  easy. 

There  is  extra  mileage  as  well  as  safety 
and  security  in  the  holding  power  of 
the  Non-Skid  Tread.  Specify  it  for 
economy  of  every  kind. 

Specialized  production  and  distribution 
and  the  law  of  volume  in  America's  larg- 
est exclusive  tire  factory  give  you  this 
extra  Firestone  quality  at  only  average 
prices.  Your  dealer  has  Pirestones  or 
can  get  them  easily. 

Free  Offer 

8end  the  name  of  your  dealer  and  the 
make  of  your  tires  and  get  our  Rubber- 
teed  Tube  Bag  FREE.  Also  copy  of  our 
pamphlet,*'WaytoMoreMileage,"No.73. 

Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 

**Ammk»ft  Urwtat  Exclmuv*  Tin  nd  Rim  Mmlttn" 
Akrw,  Oy«  Br«Kkc«  aad  Dealers  ETerywkw* 
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SHEEP  ON  EASTERN  FARMS 


f-^  i:NSrS  reports  show  that  the  sheep  industry  of 
v>  I  lie  Inited  States  is  on  the  decline  at  the  present 
tiiiie  and  that  the  production  of  wool  and  mutton  is 
not  kfH'ping  pace  with  the  increase  in  population.  The 
(onstiintly  growing  demand  for  lamb  and  mutton  has 
(aused  the  price  of  this  article  of  food  to  increase 
ill  jitire  so  that  by  many  it  is  regarded  as  a  luxury. 
Wool  has  increased  in  price  until  today  it  is  selling 
at  :i  figure  higher  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of 
till-  ( ountry,  with  the  possible  exception  of  during  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War.  In  the  face  of  these  conditions 
tlit>  total  number  of  sheep  has  decreased  at  the  rate 
of  i^pveral  million  head  annually  during  the  past  few 
yctrs.  Tariff  legislation  and  other  conditions  have, 
ill  part,  been  responsible  for  such  decrease.  This  de- 
cicise  in  numbers  has  been  more  noticeable  on  the 
western  ranges  than  through  the  general  farming  sec- 
tio!;.s  of  the  country.  The  eastern  part  of  the  United 
Slates  was  at  one  time  the  foremost  sheep  producing 
region.  There  was  a  gradual  increase  in  the  number 
of  slieep  kept  on  eastern  farms  until  about  1880,  when 
111'  number  began  to  decrease  and  has  gradually 
fallen  off  until  today  there  are  fewer  sheep  on  eastern 
farms  than  were  kept  in  1840. 


By  W.   H.  TOMHAVE 

Sheep  are  a  profitable  source  of  income  if  properly 
managed.  There  are  two  crops  that  can  be  secured 
from  the  farm  flock  each  year.  One  of  these  is  the 
wool  crop  from  the  entire  flock,  the  other  the  crop  of 
lambs  that  can  be  sold  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  There 
is  no  class  of  farm  animals  that  will  grow  into  money 
quicker  than  a  flock  of  lambs.  Sheep  are  also  regard- 
ed as  the  natural  scavengers  of  the  farms.  They  will 
consume  and  utilize  nearly  all  kinds  of  weeds  that 
grow  on  the  farm  and  which  are  refused  by  other 
kinds  of  live  stock.  As  weed  destroyers  they  have 
no  equal.  Weed  seeds  of  any  kind  that  have  passed 
through  the  digestive  tract  of  a  sheep  need  no  longer 
be  feared  as  a  source  of  weed  infection.  The  value  of 
the  manure  produced  by  sheep  is  greater  than  that 
from  other  farm  animals.  It  contains  less  moisture 
and  carries  a  greater  amount  of  fertilizing  (onstitu- 
ents  so  that  less  labor  is  required  in  handling  and  it 
makes  one  of  the  most  highly  appreciated  farm 
manures. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  "It  is  better  to  grow  into  the 
sheep  business  than  to  go  into  it."     This  should  be 


basis  of  individual  excellence  rather  than  on  the  breed 
to  l>e  used.  A  breed  with  the  (ombiiiation  of  wool 
and  mutton  developed  to  a  fair  degree  of  excellence 
will  probably  be  best  suited  for  most  farms.  In  the 
selection  of  the  foundation  stock  for  a  commercial 
flock  it  is  not  important  that  all  animals  be  pure- 
bred. In  some  cases  it  is  more  economieal  to  select 
grade  females  and  use  upon  them  a  desirable  pure- 
bred ram.  It  is  important,  however,  that  the  ew^ 
be  strong,  vigorous  and  thrifty  individuals,  making 
them  less  subject  to  internal  paiasites.  The  ewes 
selected  should  all  be  of  the  proi>er  conformation  with 
good,  strong  backs,  deep  chests,  well  wooled.  straight 
legs,  so  that  the  flock  will  make  a  good  appearance, 
as  well  as  being  able  to  prodiue  strong,  vigorous 
offspring. 

The  selection  of  the  ram  is  important.  Nothing 
but  a  purebred  ram  should  be  used  on  either  a  grade 
or  pure-bred  flock  of  sheep.  The  lamb  crop  produced 
is  influenced  to  a  large  extent  by  the  ram  used,  which 
should  be  a  strong,  vigorous  individual  with  plenty 
of  masculine  character.  A  weak,  poorly  developed 
ram  should  never  be  used. 

There  are  two  periods  during  the  year  when  the 


A  Diminiahtng  Product  of  Eaatern  Farm*,   which  SHOULD  fr«  Incrmasing,   and  CAN  bm  Made  to  PAY 

As  an  illustration,  in  1840  there  were  found  on*  the 
fjinns  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  about  1.670,000 
»''^«i).  At  present  the  total  number  kept  is  estimated 
«'  about  840.000  or  just  alwut  one-half  of  the  total 


nunil)er  kept  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago.       This 

^iiue  proportion  of  decrease  is  noted  In  other  eastern 

statt's. 

">>«  noted  decrease  in  the  number  of  sheep  is  due 

^  several  causes.    In  the  first  place,  when  the  western 

anges  were  open  to  live  stock  production  tt  became 

'a  ti(ally  impossible  for  the  eastern  farmer  to  com 


appreciated  by  every  person  who  contemplates  start- 
ing a  flock  of  sheep  on  his  farm.  It  is  far  more  essen- 
tial for  a  farmer  to  begin  with  a  small  flock  of  15  to 
2.5  ewes  and  a   good   ram,   than   to   begin  on   an   ex- 


tensive scale.  With  a  small  flock  of  this  size  he  will 
learn  a  number  of  things  about  the  management  of 
a  flock  that  can  only  be  learned  by  experience.  The 
investment  in  a  small  flock  of  this  kind  is  not  great, 
and  serious  dlflSculties  in  the  management  can  be 
avoided,  which  might  not  be  possible  with  a  larger 
flock.*      The  additional  expense  of  keeping  a  small 


flock  of  sheep  will  require  dose  supervision  in  order 
to  make  them  a  suc«ess.  These  are  at  the  time  of 
breeding  and  during  the  lambing  season.  Unless  a 
high  per  cent,  of  the  ewes  are  bred,  and  produce 
lambs,  the  returns  from  the  flock  are  materially  de- 
creased. If  the  lambs  born  are  not  saved  the  loss  is 
equally  as  great.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  »ome  extra 
care  and  attention  at  these  two  seasons  of  the  ypar 
are  important.  To  insure  a  high  per  cent,  of  the  ewes 
.safely  bred  they  must  be  in  good  breeding  condition. 
The  time  to  breed  is  during  the  months  of  September 


^  '^n\\  the  West  In  wool  and  mutton  production,     flock  will  hardly  be  noticeable,  as  they  can  be  kept     or  October,   the  gestation    period   being  five  months, 

""t     this     SaniA    i\ma     t\%a.    iin<1<^^<r..^..r.^      ^^«^...^..,.     «#         ..„ ».       _*      XI.-       . M xt._x      ij  ...ui     I.       ...:il      i,_i a  t- _      i t.      _t ..      At.-      a ^      -• 
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is  same  time  the  underground  resources  of  most   of   the  growing  season  on   forage  that   would 

•iinsyivunia  and  other  eastern  states  were  developed,  otherwise  be  wasted. 
(liv.r*  ^^^^  attention  was  paid  to  agriculture.     Such         It  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  keep  a  flock  of  sheep 

til,,    "'^'^*'"t   also   brought    into    the   country   one   of  alone  for  the  wool  produced.     The  price  received  for 

^  \vnr8t  enemies  of  the  sheep — the  "miner's  dog."  lamb  and  mutton  Is  such  that  it  must  be  given  as 

ill  t/"  ^*^"^"8h  there  has  been  this  general  decrease  much  consideration  as  the  wool  produced.  This  should 

of  its^  ""™^«r  of  sheep  kept,  the  East  has  lost  none  be  kept  In  mind  In  the  selection  of  foundation  breed- 

'^u.  tin  "'^*"^^'  advantages  for  wool  and  mutton  pro-  ing  stock.     The  breed   to  select  becomes  entirely  a 

'  1   on"'      ^^^""^  '»  probably  no  fleld  that  offers  a  great-  matter  of  personal  preference.     There  are  a  number 

"•an  tT^'"^'*^  ^^^  development  at  the  present  time  of  prominent  breeds  of  different  types,  all  of  whi<h 

PastprM  f  '^^®^*^*®^  of   the   flocks  of  sheep  on   the  are  desirable  If  properly  selected  and  managed. 


'i^rn  farms. 


It  is 
far  more  Important  that  the  selection  be  made  on  the 


whi(  h  will  bring  the  lamb  crop  about  the  flrst  of 
March,  or  before  farm  work  begins.  In  order  that 
the  eweii  may  be  In  good  condition  for  breeding,  it  is 
advisable  to  "flush"  them.  This  Is  done  by  feeding 
them  a  small  amount  of  grain  in  addition  to  the  pas- 
ture, or  allow  them  access  to  a  new  pasture  of  rape 
or  second  growth  (lover.  If  grain  Is  fed.  a  mixture  of 
three  parts  corn%  three  parts  bran,  three  parts  oats, 
and  one  part  oil  meal  Is  reronimeiided.  This  grain 
mixture  should  be  fed  at  the  rate  of  a)>out  one-third  of 
a  pound  per  ewe  daily  for  several  weeks  before  the 

(Concluded  on  p*ce  239) 
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The  Late  Com  Planting  Problem 

THE  late  spring  may  cause  rather  late  preparation 
for  corn  in  sonle  localities,  latfe  with  respect  to 
the  average  date  of  planting.     It  may  be  a  question 
In  the  minds  of  some  as  to  the  advisability  of  under- 
taking to  plant  beyond  the  usual  time.    This  can  be 
done  with  good  results  if  the  proper  variety  of  corn 
is  used.    While  the  yield  of  some  of  these  early  ma- 
turing varieties  is  not  so  large,  yet  the  grain  is  sound 
and  thoroughly  matured  even  when  planted  late.    On 
light,  sandy  land  south  of  the  latitude  of  Philadel- 
phia, Bristol  will  mature  planted  the  10th  or  15th  of 
June.    Farther  north  Funk's  Ninety-Day  will  be  satis- 
factory,  while   for   very   late   planting  on   cold,  wet 
Boil,  a  small   dent  variety  known   as  Queen   of  the 
Prairie  or  Pride  of  the  North  will  succeed  very  well. 
In  fact,  the  latter  variety  will  make  corn  in  u  very 
short  season  under  rather  adverse  conditions.     All  of 
these  varieties  are  well  known  to  the  seed  corn  trade 
and  can  be  secured  every  season.     The  kind  of  soil, 
especially  whether  clay  or  sand,  will  determine  large- 


perishable  products,  but  also  be  of  benefit  to  its  mem- 
bers from  a  financial  standpoint,  in  that  prices  might 
be  held  steady. 

The  grower  also  has  a  part  to  play.  He  should 
avoid  shipping  inferior  grades  and  poor  packs  to  the 
large  markets  in  seasons  such  as  last  year.  If  the 
1916  peach  situation  is  to  prove  a  successful  business 
venture  for  both  grower  and  distributer,  plans  must 
be  laid  early  and  all  parties  work  together. 

The  way  that  last  season's  peach  crop  was  handled 
was  another  glaring  example  of  not  over-production, 
but  under-distribution. 

The  Farmer  and  the  Automobile 

HE  Experience  Pool  discussion  of  this  subject 
which  we  published  in  the  May  15th  issue  was 
a  pretty  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  automobile 
as  a  profitable  machine  to  have  on  the  farm,  from 
a  dollars  and  cents  point  of  view.  If  is  notable 'that 
all  the  letters  submitted  for  this  Pool  were  most  en- 
thusiastic, while  the  wide  variety  of  uses  mentioned 
gives  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  automo- 
bile may  enter  into  the  daily  business  life  of  the 
owner  on  the  farm. 

Time  is  money  with  the  farmer,  as  with  any  other 
business  man.  When  it  comes  to  saving  time  in 
traveling  moderate  distances  or  in  getting  such  things 
as  fruits,  .  vegetables,  dairy  products,  poultry,  eggs, 
etc.,  to  market,  the  motor  car  is  certainly  in  a  class 
by  itself. 

In  selecting  a  car  to  be  used  largely  for  business 
purposes  the  qualities  which  are  essential  should  be 
carefully  considered.  These  include  design,  power, 
cost  of  operation,  cost  and  ease  of  repairing,  as  well  as 
the  amount  of  money  to  be  invested,  of  course.  Style 
and  speed  are  not  as  essential  as  strength  and  relia- 
bility and  a  low  cost  per  mile  of  operation.  Then,  too, 
a  moderate  priced  car  might  be  a  very  profitable  in- 
vestment for  your  purposes,  whereas  a  larger  and 
more  elaborate  car  at  twice  the  price  might  not  be. 

Some  of  our  readers  point  out  that  they  have  found 
very  satisfactory  service  in  used  or  second-hand  cars 
which  have  been  thoroughly  overhauled  by  reliable 
dealers.  While  these  cars  may  be  made  attractive  in 
appearance,  you  are  usually  investing  more  in  actual 
service  than  in  style — and,  of  course,  service  is  what 
you  are  after  in  making  a  business  investment. 

Above  all,  don't  forget  that  your  car  Is  a  machine 
and  that  all  machinery,  whether  on  the  farm  or  else- 
where, needs  some  care  and  attention.  In  fact,  it 
will  well  repay  you  In  lower  cost  of  operation  and 
maintenance,  for  giving  it  your  very  best  care. 

Don't  Bum  Waste  Paper 

pAPER  Is  too  valuable  to  be  destroyed  these  days. 
^  The  war  in  Europe  has  caused  a  great  scarcity  of 
the  materials  from  which  paper  is  made.    As  a  result. 


ly  the  lateness  of  planting  and  the  variety  that  should     the  cost  of  all  kinds  of  paper  has  advanced  rapidly — 


be  used.  A  knowledge  of  these  varieties  will  ensure 
a  crop  in  many  instances  where  the  yield  from  ordi- 
nary seed  would  be  immature  and  largely  a  loss. 


from  50  to  100  per  cent,  already — and  It  is  impossible 
to  get  some  kinds  at  any  price.  In  short,  we  are 
threatened  with  a  paper  famine  unless  the  greatest 

TVi*»  IQlfi  "Po      Vi  r*  ^^^^  *"  taken  to  conserve  the  supply  and  to  prevent 

ine  lyiO  t'eacn  V^TOp  ^    waste.    Fortunately,  old  paper,  while  not  as  valuable 

pRESENT  Indications  are  that  while  the  peach  crorp  as  rag  stock,  can  be  ground  up  Into  pulp  and  made 
*  will  not  be  as  large  this  year  as  last,  yet  It  will  be  into  certain  grades  of  new  paper  again.  Instead  of 
large.  The  market  situation  last  year  was  anything  burning  or  destroying  your  waste  paper  it  should  be 
but  satisfactory  to  both  the  grower  and  the  commission  carefully  collected  in  bags  or  made  into  bales  and 
men.  Unless  strenuous  precautionary  measures  are  when  enough  has  accumulated  it  can  readily  be  sold, 
taken  the  coming  season  will  witness  another  glut  In  The  spending  money  will  come  In  handy,  and  If 
the  peach  market.  Commission  men  should  plan  their  every  one  will  do  this  the  paper  situation  will  be 
campaign  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  that  there  may  helped  very  materially, 
be  a  more  perfect  distribution  of  peaches. 

Even  during  last  year  there  were  towns  in  the  East 
where  peaches  were  unobtainable  except  at  very  high 
prices.  Such  cases  offer  proof  that  in  the  handling 
and  marketing  of  perishable  products  our  system  of 
distribution  is  far  from   perfect.     There  has  been  a 


Getting  Together  for  Large  Profits 

A^N  June  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  the  farmers  of  Niagara 
^^  county.  New  York,  and  adjoining  territory,  will 
get  together  at  I..ockport  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Niagara  County  Farm  Bureau  and  the  Lockport  Board 


tendency  to  center  the  peach  markets  in  certain  large  of  Commerce,  in  a  three  days  Farmers'  Congress,  in 
cities,  where  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  glut  the  mar- 
ket, while  smaller  towns  less  than  a  hundred  miles 
away  are  actually  devoid  of  peaches.  Some  system 
of  adequate  distribution  is  sadly  needed.  Shippers 
from  a  distance  are  not  well  informed  as  to  market 
conditions  in  the  large  cities,  and  there  ought  to  be 
some  sort  of  a  clearing  house  whereby  In  times  of 
glut,  cars  could  be  diverted  from  these  cities  to  small- 
er towns  where  better  prices  could  be  realized. 

Commissron  men  are,  as  a  rule,  efficient.  No  one 
bouse  can  hope  to  have  the  proper  Information  as  to 
likely  small  markets  at  all  times.  If  the  commission 
men  in  the  large  cities  would  pool  their  Interests  they 
might  perfect  and  support  a  clearing  house  organiza- 
tion that  would  not  only  prevent  wholesale  gluts  of 


which  will  be  discussed.  "Better  Fruit  and  Systematic 
Sorting,  Packing,  Labeling  and  Marketing  of  Same." 
Niagara  county  is  In  the  heart  of  New  York  State's 
greatest  fruit  raising  section;  they  tell  us  that  the 
value  of  that  county's  fruit  crop  last  year  was  ap- 
proximately $7,000,000,  and  the  belief  is  expressed 
that  if  the  same  thoughtful  method  and  co-operation 
were  Introduced  In  that  section  which  characterizes 
the  fruit  growing  sections  of  the  Northwest  at  least 
50  per  cent,  could  be  added  to  that  value. 

These  "get  together"  meetings  In  sections  which 
have  a  common  agricultural  Interest  In  the  produc- 
tion and  marketing  of  a  predominant  crop,  are  en- 
couraging signs  of  better  times  for  the  communities 
which  thus  take  up  and  thresh  out  together  their 


common  problems,  and  lay  out  a  program  for  the 
achievement  of  better  crops  and  better  markets.  \Ve 
wonder  that  there  are  not  more  of  these  meetings- 
other  apple  distrijcts  will  do  well  to  follow  this  ex. 
ample — and  not  only  apple  sections,  but  peach,  grape 
tobacco,  market  gardening,  dairying  and  sections  de^ 
voted  to  many  other  predominant  crops,  would  do 
well  to  further  their  interests  by  study,  discussion 
and  the  mapping  out  of  definite  plans  for  improve- 
ments in  meetings  of  this  kind. 

One  trouble  with  many  of  the  attempted  meetings 
of  this  sort  is,  that  they  don't  bring  together  a  suffi. 
ciently  large  percentage  of  the  farmers  interested  to 
make  the  results  effective.  The  men  in  charge 
of  this  Lockport  meeting  appear  to  have  the 
right  idea,  as  their  announcement  says,  "there 
is  to  be  fun  intermixed,  for  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Commerce  know  that  men  are 
merely  boys  who  have  managed  to  grow  up,  and 
they  recall  the  axiom  that  'All  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,'  "  therefore  they  have  prepared 
a  program  of  electrical  illumination;  fireworlts, 
parades  and  special  entertainments  for  the  visiting 
farmers  and  their  families;  this  should  bring  in  a 
large  number  of  farmers  who  would  not  be  drawn  by 
the  serious  business  of  the  meeting  alone,  but  once 
drawn  in  they  will  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  pro- 
gram of  addresses  by  noted  speakers,  the  discussions 
on  standardization,  co-operative  marketing  and  kin- 
dred subjects,  which  the  committee  has  provided,  and 
in  the  demonstrations  and  exhibits  which  are  also  on 
the  program.  Let  other  community  meeting  planners 
take  a  leaf  from  the  notebook  of  this  committee. 

Eternal  Vigilance 

ONLY  a  few  weeks  after  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture  on  March  31st  called  off  the  foot  and  mouth 
disease  quarantine  on  the  last  area  under  suspicioa 
in  the  United  States,  It  is  distressing  to  note  that  a 
new  case  of  this  dreaded  disease  has  been  discovered  in 
Illinois.  The  authorities  and  the  railroads  have  united 
to  prevent  its  spread,  and  we  believe  have  it  fully 
under  control. 

While  the  first  thought  Is  naturally  one  of  discour- 
agement that  our  country  is  not  entirely  free  from 
this  live  stock  curse,  we  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
really  any  occasion  for  this  feeling.  It  is  a  question 
whether  the  whole  country  will  ever  be  entirely  free 
from  this  disease  for  any  great  length  of  time  in  the 
future;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  reasonably  sure  that 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  disease  and  measures  nec- 
essary to  its  control  gained  by  local  live  stock  district, 
state  and  national  authorities  from  the  terrible 
epidemic  of  a  year  ago,  we  will  never  have  a  country- 
wide spread  of  tne  disease  again — that  is,  if  our  farm- 
ers and  live  stock  men  have  so  taken  to  heart  the 
lesson  of  a  year  ago  that  they  will  co-operate  promptly 
and  in  full  harmony  with  the  authorities. 

This  new  Illinois  outbreak  should  not  carry  with  It 
a  feeling  of  discouragement,  but  rather  a  lesson  of 
watchfulness.  Watch  your  herds  carefully  and  re- 
member that  cattle  are  not  the  only  animals  that 
carry  the  infection;  horses,  hogs  and  many  other  ani- 
mals transmit  the  disease  although  It  may  not  appear 
on  them.  If  you  notice  the  slightest  suspicious  symp- 
tom, separate  the  animal  under  suspicion  from  the 
rest  of  your  live  stock,  immediately  notify  the  authori- 
ties, and  co-operate  with  them  In  the  fullest  possible 
Investigation.  The  meanest  man  In  the  world  is  he 
who.  suspicious  that  something  Is  wrong  with  one  of 
his  animals,  shifts  It  to  a  brother  farmer  or  stock- 
man, thus  endangering  other  herds  and  opening  the 
gates  to  a  wide  spread  of  the  infection. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

Some  interesting  experiments  with  corn,  which 
have  been  carried  on  for  several  years,  are  outlined 
in  Bulletin  No.  139,  just  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  Experiment  Station  (State  College.  Pa^ 
The  results  of  variety  tests  of  corn  for  grain  and  (of 
ensilage;  of  various  methods  of  selecting  and  storing 
seed ;  of  ear-to-row  breeding  and  Inbreeding  with  sub- 
sequent crossing  of  Inbred  strains;  and  of  crossing 
varieties  to  obtain  seed  of  the  first  generation  cross, 
are  tabulated  and  explained.  The  bulletin  Is  free  up- 
on request. 

"The  Oyster-Shell  Scale  and  the  Scurfy  Scale."  '• 
the  title  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  723,  issued  by  the  V. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture — a  treatise  which  ^*''" 
be  welcomed  by  fruit  growers  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Another  valuable  issue  in  the  Farmer* 
Bulletin  series  Is  No.  722,  "The  Leaf  Blister  Mite  of 
Pear  and  Apple." 


Getting  Guaranteed  Mileage — and  More 

A  Straight  Talk  on  Tires 


rb.inTORIAL  NOTE.— A  growing  Interest 
u  ht-ine  expressed  by  our  farm  readers  In  the 
siibieit  of  automobfles  and  they,  in  common 
with  other  owners  of  motor  vehJcles,  often 
r.)ini)lain  of  the  cost  of  the  upkeep  of  their 
nuirlilues ;  tire  expen.se  figures  as  one  of  the 
iHivv  items  in  upkeep,  and  the  complaint  is 
fri'.iuently  heard  that  the  tires  give  out  and 
r.MiiiIre  replacement  far  sooner  than  th.ey 
sli.iiild.  ITils  may  be  due  to  a  number  of 
laiises,  but  the  one  predominatlner  cause  is 
misuse  of  the  tires  by  the  motorist  himself — 
ireiieraliy  due  to  ignorance  of  the  treatment 
n  tire  should  receive  to  insure  the  longest 
life  It  has  therefore  occurred  to  us  that 
we  ( ould  help  the  host  of  our  farm  readers 
wlio  are  using  automobiles,  or  are  considering 
tln'ir  use.  by  publishing  an  instructive  article 
on  this  subject.  The  following  "straight  talk 
oil  tires"  is  written  by  an  expert,  and  deserves 
a  careful  reading  and  preservation  for  future 
reference. ) 

The  guarantees  of  the  tire  manufac- 
turer cover  the  average  mileage  that 
may  be  expected  under  all  conditions. 
But  the  individual  motorist  may  better 
this  frequently  if  he  wishes  by  giving 
a  little  extra  attention  and  care  to  the 
tires  on  his  car.  It  is  more  a  matter  of 
thought  and  planning  than  of  actual 
work.  The  following  suggestions  are 
viUilly  important  and  very  valuable. 
Read  them — follow  them — and  enjoy  the 
added  tire  mileage  that  will  result. 

TIRE    TYPES. 

Much  delay  and  annoyance  can  be 
avoided,  when  ordering  new  tires,  by 
sptnifying  the  style.  Regrular  Clincher 
cases  have  stretchable  beads  and  are  de- 
signed for  use  on  Regular  Clincher  (one- 
piece)  rims;  they  are  sometimes  used 
al.so  on  Quick  Detachable  Clincher  rims. 
When  used  on  Regular  Clincher  rims,  it 
is  desirable  for  sizes  including  the  4- 
in(  h  and  above,  to  use  clips  or  stay  bolts 
to  hold  beads  securely  In  rim  clinches. 
When  using  Regular  Clincher  tires  on 
Quick  Detachable  Clincher  rims.  It  is 
hecessary  to  use  flaps  to  protect  the  In- 
ner tubes. 

Quick  Detachable  Clincher  cases  have 
non-stretchable  beads  and  can  only  be 
used  on  Quick  Detachable  Clincher  rims 
and  the  split  type  of  Clincher  rims.  This 
style  of  tire  should  always  be  equipped 
with  flaps. 

Straight  Side  or  Straight  bead  cases 
have  non-stretchable  cables  Imbedded  in 
the  l>a.se  and  are  designed  only  for  Quick 
Detachable  Straight  Side  rims  and  split 
type  of  Straight  Side  rims.  This  style 
should  be  equipped  with  flaps,  straight 
Side  tires  are  sometimes  used  on  Quick 
Detachable  Clincher  rims  having  Filler 
beads  fitted  in  Clincher  rims.  This  is 
not  to  be  recommended,  h  wever,  as  the 
hase  width  of  this  style  of  rim  is  not 
suitable  for  Straight  Side  tires. 


Ovmrloadina 

IhJ'^'"'  ^^^  breaks  from  exceiwive  lo.'ids  and 

luot.  ^**'^^''''*^*"»«*'*'"*'n«  to  be  expected  under 

'^"  eoiiditlons.     The  remedy  Is  larger  tiret. 

OVERSIZE  TIRES. 

Kea^r*"'^^^.  ^^^  distribution  Of  car,  power, 
conliH*"^  P-  *P^<*  ^^  other  points  are 
m  ?wl  ?"*  »>y  the  car  engineers  and  tire 
e«»"^-,r  .  determining  the  tire  sizes  nec- 
atert  u  ^"*Pment.  It  will  be  appreci- 
win  ,.p**^e^w.  that  the  usage  of  cars 
Therpf '^  on  account  of  road  conditions, 
troiihi  *®  *^  *^  reasonable  to  expect  some 
con  .1  ^?™  t»»e  tires  on  a  small  per- 
ment  **'  ^*"'  ®^en  though  the  equip- 
sati<;f«  ?  *  majority  of  the  cars  proves 
sails  actory  In  every  respect 

^"en   tires  are   loaded   beyond  their 


normal  carrying  capacity,  the  fabric  Is 
not  only  strained,  but  develops  more 
hinging  action  and  heat  at  edges  of 
tread.  The  materials  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  tires  are  limited  in 
strength,  like  other  articles,  and  when 
taxed  beyond  that  point  will  not  be 
efficient. 

Oversize  tires  were  primarily  designed 
for  the  exceptional  hard  service,  but 
have  come  into  general  favor  because  of 
extra  strength,  easier  riding  cushion  and 
longer  mileage — in  fact,  experienced  car 
owners  specify  the  oversize  tires,  in 
many  instances  for  original  equipment 
of  new  cars.  The  resiliency  of  larger 
tires  reduces  the  traction  slippage  on 
rear  wheels,  adds  to  comfort  and  lessens 


should  be  inflated  to  between  15  and  18 
pounds  per  inch  of  tire  section. 

To  determine  the  proper  pressure  for 
your  tires  multiply  the  width  across  tire, 
say  by  15.  A  4-inch  tire,  for  example, 
requires  60  to  72  pounds  (4X15  equal  60) 
(4x18  equal  72).  A  5-inch  tire  requires 
from  75  to  90  pounds  (5x15  equal  75) 
(5X18  equal  90).  For  rear  tires  multi- 
ply by  from  15  to  20  pounds  Instead 
of  15  to  18. 

Resiliency  of  the  tires  is  primarily 
governed  by  the  construction  and  qual- 
ity, but  is  largely  influenced  by  the  In- 
flation and  weight  carried.  Naturally  a 
4-inch  tire  inflated  to  70  pounds  air  pres- 
sure and  carrying  800  pounds  weight 
will  ride  easier  than  the  same  size  of 
tire  with  the  same  inflation,  and  carry- 
ing 700  pounds  weight.  The  heavier 
weight  causes  more  deflection  of  the 
tires  on  the  ground  and  increases  the 
action  of  the  side  walls,  thereby  adding 
to  the  comfort  of  the  ride.  Increasing 
the  deflection  or  flattening  of  tires,  eith- 
er by  extra  weight  or  reducing  the  air 
pressure,  causes  more  of  the  vibration  to 

CoartMy  of  Firsttoa*  Tire  k  Rubber  Co. 


vibration  to  the  mechanism  of  the  car. 

When  oversize  tires  are  placed  on 
front  wheels  that  were  originally 
equipped  with  regular  size  tires,  the 
over-all  diameter  will  be  increased  ap- 
proximately one  inch  and  the  speedome- 
ter should  be  readjusted,  otherwise  the 
mileage  recorded  will  be  less  than  that 
actually  traveled. 

There  is  not  enough  added  weight  In 
oversize  tires  to  affect  transmission  or 
differential  or  make  any  objectionable 
difference  in  the  power.  The  advantages 
of  oversize  tires,  without  the  inconven- 
ience or  expense  of  changing  wheel 
equipment,  are  features  which  mean 
more  safety  and  pleasure  to  motorists. 

APPLICATION. 

Before  applying  tires,  remove  rust  and 
all  other  foreign  matter  from  rims.  If 
tires  have  been  ridden  deflated  at  any 
time,  mud  may  have  accumulated  on 
rims  and.  unless  It  is  removed,  the  tires 
cannot  seat  or  flt  properly.  The  danger 
of  pinching  inner  tubes  can  be  reduced, 
to  a  minimum,  by  f'usting  soapstone  or 
powdered  mica  on  the  rims,  so  that  the 
tire  beads  will  slip  easily  into  the  cor- 
rect position. 

Inflate  inner  tubes  just  enough  to 
round  them  out  before  placing  them  in- 
side of  cases.  Do  not  use  tubes  of  the 
wrong  size,  and  be  sure  that  the  valves 
are  equipped  with  spreaders  adapted  to 
the  particular  type  of  cases  used — for 
instance.  Clincher,  Quick  Detachable 
Clincher,  or  Straight  Side.  Valves  in 
some  tubes  are  equipped  with  universal 
spreader  and  therefore  are  suitable  for 
use  in  all  three  types.  Dust  the  inside 
of  the  case  and  the  inner  tube  with  pow- 
dered mica  or  talc.  This  will  reduce 
friction  and  prevent  adLesion  of  tube  to 
case  after  being  heated  in  servicA. 

When  the  tires  have  been  removed  for 
any  reason.  It  is  a  good  plan,  when  re- 
applying, to  reverse  them;  that  is,  to 
place  the  worn  sides  of  the  tires  toward 
the  car.  It  Is  not  generally  known, 
though  It  Is  a  fact,  that  almost  all  the 
side  wear  to  a  tire  occurs  on  the  side 
from  the  car.  This  Is  due  to  road  con- 
struction,  rut  wear,  curb  scraping,  etc, 

INFLATION. 

The  style  of  car  construction,  power, 
speed,  road  conditions,  the  expert  or 
careless  driver,  and  especially  the  weight 
and  Its  distribution  play  an  Important 
part  with  strains  to  which  the  tires  will 
be  subjected — consequently,  a  fixed  rule 
for  Inflation  would,  in  view  of  these 
things,  produce  different  .  >sults. 

Ordinarily  the  tires  on  front  wheels 


Rtault  of  CarmlmMB  Application  of  7afr«« 

be  absorbed   by  the  tires  than   by  the 
springs  of  the  car. 

When  soft,  the  tire  runs  against  a 
wave  in  the  tread  rubber  which  will, 
from  excessive  stretching  and  heating, 
pull  away  and  separate  from  carcass  of 
body.  The  heat  from  increased  action 
in  the  side  walls  of  under-Inflated  tires 
softens  the  rubber  cement  of  adhesive- 


ness between  the  fabric  layers-— devul- 
canization  takes  place,  to  some  degree. 
Too  much  deflection  of  tire  also  means 
an  irregular  tension  of  one  layer  of 
fabric  in  relation  to  another — they  pull 
apart,  chafe,  and  later,  when  striking  a 
stone,  rough  place  or  rut,  a  blow-out 
may  occur. 

There  seems  to  be  an  impression  of 
danger  from  blow-outs  due  to  expansion, 
especially  during  the  hot  weather.  There 
is  some  expansion,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease in  temperature,  for  example — If 
the  temperature  of  the  air  in  a  tire  in- 
creases from  60  to  80  degrees,  it  doea 
not  follow  that  the  air  pressure  per 
square  inch  increases  from  60  to  80 
pounds.  It  actually  means  an  increase 
of  3  pounds  pressure  per  square  inch, 
i.  e.,  the  pressure  increases  from  60  to 
63  pounds. 

New  tires  stretch  slightly  after  being 
ill  service  a  while  and  inner  tubes,  when 
heated  to  a  certain  degree,  are  slightly 
permeable  to  nitrogen  and  occasional  In- 
flation is  therefore  advisable.  Deterio- 
rating effects  of  stale  air  can  be  avoid- 
ed by  fllling  the  tires  with  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  air,  at  least  two  or  three  times 
a  year. 

The  tires  should  not  be  inflated  with 
the  exhaust  from  the  engine,  as  oil  and 
certain  gases  are  destructive  to  rubber — 
this  does  not  have  reference  to  pumps 
operated  by  power  from  the  engine. 

Don't  make  the  mistake  of  guessing  at 
the  inflation  from  appearance  or  by 
striking  the  tires  with  a  hammer;  use  a 
pressure  gauge  at  least  every  week;  the 
tires  sometimes  appear  to  round  up 
pretty  well,  but,  when  tested  with  a 
gauge,  it  may  be  found  that  the  pressure 
is  entirely  too  low  to  insure  the  best 
results. 

We  believe  the  most  satisfactory  In- 
flation method  is  to  pump  up  the  tires 
in  accordance  with  formula,  then,  if  nec- 
essary, reduce  the  pressure  slightly  un- 
til they  do  not  cause  excessive  vibration 
to  the  car  and  traction  slippage  of  the 
rear  wheels.  Make  a  record  of  the 
pounds  pressure  at  this  point,  and,  if 
always  maintained;  the  greatest  effi- 
ciency from  tires  and  car  will  be  enjoyed. 

RIM    CUT.S. 

Protection  from  rim  cutting  is  not  to 
be  obtained  by  any  partfcular  type  of 
tire,  but  depends  rather  upon  design, 
quality  and  usage.     No  good  tire  of  any 

(Concluded  on  pace  236) 


More  for  Your  Money 
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fntemational 
Harvester 
Wagons-— 
Weber  and 
Colombos 


YOU  can  be  sure  of  one  thing  when  you  buy  a 
Weber  or  Columbus  wagon — You  get  more 
ser\ice  for  your  money.  The  good  service  they  give 
is  one  of  the  strongest  features  of  Weber  and  Columbus 
wagons.  This  service  is  the  result  of  careful  design  and  con- 
struction, such  as  is  shown  in  the  International  fifth  wheel. 

Look  between  the  front  axle  and  bolster,  where  the  king  bolt 

foes  through.  There  you  will  find  the  fifth  wheel  (an  exclusive 
eature).  Note  the  wide  circular  wearing  surface  of  the  two 
substantial  fifth  wheel  plates.  Those  plates  relieve  the  owner  of 
a  lot  of  trouble.  They  prevent  breaking  or  bending  of  circle 
irons.  They  prevent  the  pitching  of  the  oolster  that  breaks  or 
bends  king  bolts.  They  take  strain  off  the  reach  and  keep  tho 
lower  part  of  the  front  axle  from  sagging. 

This  one  feature  adds  years  to  the  life  of  the  wagon,  but,  bet- 
ter even  than  that,  it  indicates  the  care  and  thought  that  have  been 
given  to  every  Columbus  and  Weber  feature,  and  they  are  many. 
Look  over  the  Weber  or  Columbiu  wagon  carefully,  either  at 
the  local  dealer's  place  or  in  the  illustrated  wagon  folders  we  will 
send  you  on  request.  Then  you  will  see  why,  if  you  want  more 
for  your  money,  your  next  wagon  should  be  a  Weber  or  Columbus. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 
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The  June  Garden 

While  the  early  dwarf  varieties  of 
peas  do  very  well  without  any  support, 
the  later  varieties,  like  the  Telephone, 
Stratagem  and  especially  the  Champion 
of  England,  need  something  to  climb  on. 
The  old  plan  of  sticking  brush  along 
the  rows  is  unsightly  in  a  well  kept  gar- 
den, and  is  really  more  expensive  than 
to  use  the  chicken  wire  netting,  for  this 
can  be  rolled  up  and  put  away  when  not 
in  use  and  will  last  a  lifetime  for  this 
purpose.  To  stretch  it  well  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  stout  stakes,  well  braced, 
at  the  ends  of  the  rows.  I  find  this  wire 
netting  the  best  support  we  can  have  in 
the  garden  for  climbing  plants.  For 
lima  beans  I  use  a  5-foot  width  and 
stretch  it  a  foot  from  the  ground  at  the 
bottom.  Then  the  beans  can  be  planted 
a  foot  apart  in  the  row  and  soon  reach 
the  wire.  Other  lines  are  stretched  for 
the  early  tomatoes,  and  these  are  set 
2  feet  apart  in  rows  3  feet  apart,  and 
trained  to  single  stems  on  the  wire  of 
the  same  width  as  that  for  lima  beans. 

My  early  tomato  plants  were  set  in 
the  frames  the  last  of  March,  and  went 
into  tho  garden  May  4th;  in  latitude  of 
Philadelphia  a  week  or  more  later  would 
be  safer.  One  plant  I  set  April  15th  has 
good  sized  fruit  on  it,  as  it  struck  no 
frost. 

Usually  I  set  out  the  well  hardened 
tomato  plants  here  the  last  week  in 
April,  keeping  some  in  reserve  In  the 
frames  in  case  of  accident,  for  three 
years  ago  we  had  a  freeze  the  eleventh 
of  May,  but  at  that  time  I  saved  my 
plants  by  covering  them  with  the  soil. 
I  have  found  that  the  earlier  we  get  the 
plants  into  the  open  ground  and  live, 
the  earlier  the  fruiting.  Therefore  some 
risk  is  taken,  for  in  this  section  we  want 
to  get  the  earliest  fruit  in  late  June. 

But  in  June  the  plants  will  be  in  the 
open  ground  everywhere.  Then  the  c  hief 
thing  is  to  keep  well  cultivated,  and 
watch  the  trained  plants  daily  to  pinch 
out  the  side  shoots  that  will  persistently 
start.  Here,  where  the  ever  present 
crab  grass  takes  possesion  of  all  unculti- 
vated soil,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
train  up  the  tomato  plants  off  the 
ground,  except  in  the  large  field  culture 
where  the  plants  are  set  far  enough 
apart  each  way  for  horse  cultivation. 
And  even  there  in  the  late  season  they 
will  get  enveloped  in  the  grass.  In  the 
garden,  by  training  to  stakes  or  wire 
we  can  keep  the  grass  down,  and  for 
neatness  alone  this  is  essential.  Then, 
too.  I  find  that  where  the  plants  are 
trained  to  single  stems  we  get  the  fruit 
much  earlier  than  by  letting  them  tum- 
ble on  the  ground. 

I  planted  a  single  row  of  Black  Valen- 
tine  beans  In  mid-April.  These  stand 
more  chilly  weather  than  any  other 
variety,  and  if  frost  threatens  after  they 
are  up  I  take  the  little  garden  hand  plow 
and  turn  a  furrow  over  them.  Then  as 
fast  as  a  row  of  string  beans  appears 
alwve  ground.  1  plant  another  row  and 
keep  this  up  until  August,  so  as  to  have 
a  constant  succession  of  the  beans  and 
a  pood  lot  when  frost  comes  In  the  fall 
to  be  canned  or  packed  down  in  brine 
for  the   winter. 

Keep  early  Irish  potatoes  well  culti- 
vated, and  spray  with  lead  arsenate.  1 
pound  to  30  gallons  of  water,  to  prevent 
the  Colorado  beetles.  As  the  plants  be- 
gin to  show  bloom  throw  a  furrow  to 
each  side  of  the  rows. 

Late  .Irish    potatoes    are    planted    In 


June  and  July.  For  these  I  make  rather 
deep  furrows,  and  plant  the* potatoes 
and  cover  very  lightly  until  they  start 
to  grow,  and  then  gradually  work  the 
soil  to  them  as  they  grow,  until  level, 
and  cultivate  them  rapidly,  shallow  and 
level,  and  never  hill  up  as  we  do  the 
early  potatoes,  for  in  this  season  we  need 
to  conserve  the  moisture  in  the  soil  and 
do  not  hill  up  to  dry  out,  but  get  the 
potatoes  deep  In  the  ground  and  keep 
the  dust  blanket  on  the  soil  to  prevent 
rapid  evaporation. 

The  first  of  June  is  early  enough  In 
most  sections  to  set  out  the  eggplants.  I 
grow  these  in  pots  entirely  and  get  large 
plants  in  4-inch  pots  to  set  the  last  of 
May  or  early  June  after  the  soil  is  final- 
ly warm.  Succession  plantings  of  sugar 
corn  should  be  made  to  keep  up  a  suc- 
cession. It  will  not  do  with  corn,  like 
beans,  to  plant  a  single  row  at  a  time, 
for  the  plants  would  not  get  pollen 
enough.  Several  rows  must  be  planted 
at  a  time.  Here  we  plant  until  the  last 
of  July,  and  further  north  the  last  plant- 
ing can  be  made  by  the  10th  of  July. 

I  have  growing  the  earliest  planting 
of  the  Norfolk  Market  corn  which  now, 
the  last  of  April,  is  above  ground.  This 
is  not  a  sugar  corn,  but  a  very  early 
dent,  and  can  be  planted  earlier  than 
the  sweet  corn.  I  follow  this  with 
Golden  Bantam  and  Country  Gentleman 
and  Kendall's  Giant,  and  make  the  lat- 
er succession  crops  of  these  and  Stowell's 
Evergreen;  with  the  last  planting  use 
the  Kendall,  as  It  is  rather  earlier  than 
Stowell. 

June  Is  early  enough  to  sow  seed  for 
the  late  cabbage  crop.  In  fact,  here  I 
usually  sow  In  July,  as  in  order  to  have 
them  head  late  enough  we  must  not  start 
too  early.  Plants  of  the  Succession  and 
Brunswick  can  now  be  set  for  the  later 
summer  and  early  fall  crops. 

Brussels  sprouts  I  sow  in  June  and 
transplant  later,  so  as  to  get  the  little 
heads  just  p^^out  frost  time.  I  have 
tried  to  get  t  jm  In  summer,  but  have 
always  failed,  as  the  early  plants  will 
usually  succumb  to  the  heat  of  August. 

The  Lucullus  chard  will  now  be  mak- 
ing good  sized  leaves  and  should  be 
thinned  out  to  6  inches  apart,  and  the 
thinnings  will  make  a  dish  that  no  one 
could    tell    from    spinach. 

Okra  can  still  be  planted.  We  use 
the  tender  pods  as  a  vegetable,  boiled,  or 
use  them  to  make  Gumbo  soup.  After 
a  bed  of  strawberries  has  made  its  sec- 
ond crop  I  turn  them  under  for  some 
late  vegetable  crop,  and  always  plant  a 
new  bed  every  year.  Keep  up  a  never- 
ending  war  against  weeds.  Keep  the 
garden  absolutely  clean  and  you  will 
give  no  place  for  the  cut  worms  to  breed 
for  the  next  season. 


Queries  Answered 

Onion   Calf ivntion — ,T.   M.   O     Vlrclnla 

JivLh'!//''"'."'"-^  *•■" ""-  which  Is  b;.Rt  ffo.N 

tlvafinc   onions    to   work    tho   soil    toward   or 
nwa.v  from  tho  biilb«?     Thank  v«  i  for  advice 

nne";  [!;"5^arK.'-'"  '"^'•'°*^-      '''"■ '"'^^  ""'^  ^»'^ 

As  the  onions  begin  to  bottom  the  best 
method  is  to  pull  the  soil  away  from 
them  and  let  the  onions  form  on  top  of 
the  ground.  You  will  get  larger  onions 
In  this  way  than  by  leaving  them  cov- 
eted in  the  ground.  Here  (Maryland)  I 
plant  my  onions  of  the  Yellow  Potato 
variety  in  September  and  turn  the  fur- 
rows to  each  side  late  in  the  fall  as  a 
winter  protection.  Then  in  the  spring 
the  first  hand  working  with  the  wheel 
cultivator  somewhat  levels  the  ridges 
and  later  I  go  through  them  with  a  hand 
weeder  and  pull  the  soil  from  them  to 
the  middle  of  the  spaces   between  the 


rows.  My  rhubarb  is  now  very  heavy. 
It  was  very  heavily  covered  with  manure 
in  the  fall  and  the  rough  part  of  this 
was  raked  off  in  the  spring  and  the  soil 
well  worked  between  them.  As  my  rhu- 
barb has  now  been  In  the  same  place  for 
four  years  I  intend  to  lift  In  the  late 
fall  and  divide  and  replant  In  a  new 
place  and  give  the  usual  heavy  cover  of 
manure. 

Headlnar  Leftnce— P.  C.  C.  Illinois, 
writes :  "I  have  had  trouble  in  getting  lettuce 
to  head  up  good.  I  have  used  Improved 
Hanson  and  Big  Boston.  IMease  give  me 
some  pointers  on  growing  lettuce.  Also  what 
fertilizers  to  use. 

To    head    lettuce    well    in    the    open 
ground  the  plants  must  be  had  early,  for 
no  lettuce  will  head  well  after  the  weath- 
er  gets   hot,    though    the    Hanson   will 
stand  more  heat  than  the  Big  Boston. 
Then,  to  make  goo*  head  lettuce  It  must 
be  pushed  with  plenty  of  readily  avail- 
able plant  food  In  the  soil.     In  prepar- 
ing a  plat  for  outdoor  lettuce  in  spring 
I  cover  the  land  heavily  with  stable  ma- 
nure in  the  fall  so  as  to  give  it  time  to 
rot,  since  I  can  buy  only  fresh  manure, 
and  fresh  manure  is  of  little  Immediate 
value  on  the  garden.    But  if  well  rotted 
manure  can  be  had  It  can  be  used  in 
spring.     Then  In  preparing  the  soil  In 
spring  I  add  fine  raw  bone  meal  liberally 
and    set    the   plants,   which   have   been 
started  in  a  cold  frame,  8x10  inches,  tak- 
mg  care   not  to   set  them    too   deeply. 
Then,  as  the  plants  get  well  started  In 
growth   I   sprinkle   nitrate  of  soda   be- 
tween  the  rows,   but   not  touching  the 
plants.     With    this   feeding   the   plants 
grow  rapidly  and  will  get  Into  head  be- 
fore the  weather  gets  too  hot.      Here  I 
never  try  to  have  head  lettuce  later  than 
June,  and  then  begin  again  for  the  fall 
crop  by  sowing  seed  early  in  August  for 
plants  to  head  outside,  and  later  sow 
for  plants  to  set  in  the  frames  to  head 
for  Christmas  and  New  Year,  and  in  De- 
cember sow  seed  in  a  frame  for  plants 
to   follow   and   head    In   the   frames   in 
March.      Seed    for   the    outdoor    spring 
crop  are  sown  In  late  February  in  a  cold 
frame  In  order  to  have  good  plants  to 
set  the  last  of  March  here. 
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for  potttoes-l  stylesto  choose  from  to  suit  vou, 
special  conditions.  We  guarantee  thi^m  .,  j '  ?' 
work  we  claim  fox  them.  aTi  g,X«Vnol"th  ',1? '''« 
to  use  diffgers  even  on  five  acres—the  v  si  r  „>? 
valuable  time  and  save  all  of  the  crop  In  g^  cond!S« 


imm 


Ko.  IBS 
For 

RMTlMt 

OoBditloiii 


Wheels.  3a  or  a«  Inch.  Elevator  m  „ 
ao  Inches  wide.  Thorough  sfparatim 
without  injury  to  the  crop  Htsi  ^ 
wheel  fo«;  truck.  Right  adj.stma,, 
of  plow,  shifts  In  fear  from  tlit  stat 
Can  be  backed.turnishoft  Into  next  row 
i  Atk  your  dealer  about  them  tad 

write  us  (or  descriptive  l^klet 


BATEMAR 
M'FG  CO. 
B«xIO 

ONBloeh,  h  J 


Baskets!   BaskeU! 

We  manufactiirp  Bern 
Cherry, Peach.Grapp,  RntM 
and  Picking  Baskiw,  Bar- 
rela,  Cuabiona  and  Crattt 
Can  also  supply  jou  wm 
Ladders.  Bare  the  Jobberl 
discount  by  buying  (iir«» 
from  tbe  manufacturer. 

Write  for  our  free  lauione 
with  prices. 

Webster  Basket  Co., 
B«z  ll4.W«b«tcr,  HaDroe  Ct.,  U, 

20  Acres— $1800 

Sacrifice  to  Close  Estate 

vT'^'^.f'""'^  ^^'^  poultry  farm  Is  going  at  a  price  (u 
^i^Hni""  '^?'  :'*'"^:  "•^"  O^POt-  handy  to  vfllael;* 
^,.ul"^P'*  ^'^t?  *"''  o»»>«f  'ruit;  8  aires  in  i*rri« 
1^^2,a'!^'\^IP"^  dwelling;  4-cow  barn.  rarri«e 
«tr^.?Si«S^»°"*''"*'<^'°««:  'O""  picture  and  travpling  in. 
wm  ^l^^  *?»*'"'■  ■**""•  ^  Camden  County,  N.  J.,  who 
virm-  °^„I.*'  #■*•  ^*  ^'  "Stroufs  MonfvMaklni 
nSnf  i^°fliS^JL£-^;  8TROUTFAKM  A(.KNCt 
Dept.  1880,  ImbA  TMe  BMg.,  Phlladelpbia,  Pa 

This  WaiTuted,  full-sized 
hardwood  and  steel 
Dumping  Horse  Cart, 
$16.75, freight  prepaid 
to  any  Station  East 
of  Mississippi  River. 
Fall  particulars  on 
application. 

HOB8ON  &  <o. 

Box  A6  KflHlon.  Pa. 


Plants,  Strawberries  and  Vegetables 

All  vegeubles  and  strawberries,  Including  evert^ariin. 
Get  my  catalog,  read  why  I  sell  choice  plants  se.it prt- 
paid  at  half  price  of  others.  C.  K,  FIBLD.  Sewell,  NJ. 


A  Two-Day  Sale 
at  Columbus,  Ohio, 

to  be  Held  June  14th  and  15th,  1916 


QN  tlie  above   dates  we   announce   a   two  days  sale  at  which  will  be 
offered  a  fine  .election  of  pure-bred  HoUteins.      The  Ohio  breeders 
have  some  very  fine  stock  and  they  have  entered  some  mighty  good  animals 
and  the  man  who  wishes  to  fill  up  his  herd  to  capacity  limits  and  wants  to 
do  It  with  good  dairy  stock— had  best  attend  this  sale. 
Houston   and  Waterman,    of   London,    Ohio,    have   consigned   50   head. 
J.  J.  Halliday,  of  Delaware,  Ohio,  have  put  in  15  to  20.     Paul  McNish, 
of  Burton,  has  selected  5  good  ones,  as  has  B.   F.  Reuwee,  of  Burton. 
Other  good  consignments  are  from  the  herds  of  H.  E.  Ford  &  Son,  Burton, 
W.  H.  Hale,  Burton,  W.W.  Randolph,  Plain  City.  Ohio,  Frank  Ruhlen, 
;]'""      ll^'r,.  '''"''    ^    Rupprecht,   Marysville,    Ohio.    L.    P.    Rupright, 
Marysv.lle,Ph,lip  Rupright.MarysviUe,  and  O.  P.  Nuetzel, Marysville,  Ohio. 
A  feature  of  the  sale  will  be  Sir  Jamaica  Woodcrest  who  is  by  a  transmit- 
ting son  of  Homestead  Girl  De  Kol  Sarcastic  Lad  and  AltaHartogDe  Kol, 
a  19-lb  4-year-old  daughter  of  Alta  Posch's  son  and  May  Hartog  Pauline 
De  Kol  2nd,  who  held  world's  record  for  7-day  butter  production  at  one 
time. 

The  dam  is  a  30-lb.  3-year-old  daughter  of  Clothilde  Bright  Butter  Boy 
De  Kol.  he  by  the  great  De  Kol  2d'8  Butter  Boy  3d.  one  of  the  greatest 
transmitting  sires  that  ever  lived. 

The  dam's  dam  is  by  Aaggie  Cornucopia's  Paul  De  Kol,  a  full  brother  to 
the  former  World's  Champion  7  and  30-day  butter  producer,  Aaggie  Cor- 
nucopia Pauline,  who  heads  one  of  the  seven  only  combinations  of  three 
direct  generations  of  30-lb.  cows.  He  already  has  6  A.  R.  O.  daughters 
with  nice  records.  On  both  sides  of  his  pedigree  he  comes  of  strains  of 
great  production. 

He  will  be  sold  together  with  seven  of  his  daughters. 
Write  us  for  particulars 


The  Liverpool  Sale  and 

-  .  Sale  Managers 

Liverpool,        ... 


ee  Co.9  Inc. 

New  York 
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Black  Raspberries 

The  black  raspberry  is  a  true  Ameri- 
can fruit  and  is  not  found  growing  wild 
anywhere  except  in  North  America.     Its 
history  as  a  cultivated  fruit  dates  back 
to  1832,   when   Nicholas   Longworth.   of 
Ohio,   brought   a   wild    black    raspberry 
out  of  the  woods  and  cultivated   it  in 
his  garden.     About  1875  the  black  rasp- 
berry came  into  common  cultivation  and 
has  been  with  us  ever  since.     It  is  not 
as  popular  a  fruit  as  the  red  raspberry, 
on  account  of  certain  diseases   making 
Boine  of  the  better  sorts  hard  to  raise. 
The  black   raspberry  will   grow   well 
upon  almost  all  types  of  soli   except  a 
stiff  day  or  a  wet  soil.     It  is  a  heavy 
feeder  and  should  have  a  rich,  strong, 
moisture-retaining  soil  for  best  results; 
a  well  drained  clay   loam   is   ideal,   al- 
though they  will  do  well  on  sandy  loams 
if  plenty  of  humus  is  present  to  increase 
the   moisture    holding   capacity    of   the 
sand.     The   ideal   location    is   a    gentle 
slope  to  the  north,   with  bottom   lands 
lying  below.     Steep  hillsides  are  objecr 
tionable,   as   they    are    liable    to    suffer 
from  drought,  and  the  black  raspberry 
is  very  susceptible  to  injury  from  scant 
water  supply  in  the  soil,  especially  dur- 
ing  the   period    in    which   the    fruit   is 
ripening.    There  is  no  fruit  that  is  more 
distasteful  to  eat  than  a  black  raspberry 
that  has  "dried  ripe"  upon  the  bush. 

The  propagation  of  the  black  rasp- 
berry is  easy  and  comparatively  inex- 
pensive. They  will  grow  readily  from 
root  cuttings,  although  this  method  Is 
seldom  used.  The  only  profitable  method 
of  propagation  is  by  tip  layering.  In 
sod  lands  or  where  the  berries  grow  wild 
in  the  woods  the  tips  will  bury  theip- 
selves;  but  in  cultivated  plantations  the 
tanes  are  blown  about  by  the  wind  and 
Ket  but  little  chance  to  fix  themselves  in 
the  soil.  In  laying  down  the  tips  of  the 
( anes  the  best  method  is  to  use  a  spade 
to  open  the  soil  and  thrust  the  tip  of 
the  cane  straight  downward.  It  is 
claimed  that  tips  thrust  straight  down- 
ward make  better  plants  than  those  that 
are  laid  in  a  horizontal  position  and 
covered  with  a  hoe  or  plow.  When  a 
great  number  of  tips  are  to  be  layered, 
it  can  be  done  very  cheaply  with  a  plow 
by  plowing  a  shallow  furrow  alongside 
the  row  about  where  the  ends  of  the 
(^anes  naturally  fall.  The  land  side 
should  be  toward  the  row.  The  tips  are 
then  lield  in  the  furrow  by  a  boy  Just 
ahead  of  the  plow  on  its  return  trip 
to  throw  the  furrow  back. 

The  tips  should  not  be  covered  until 
they  begin  to  thicken  at  the  end  and 
assume  a  leafless,  "Bnake-like"  appear- 
ance. They  usually  reach  this  condition 
during  late  August  and  may  be  laid 
down  from  then  on  until  October.  The 
young  plants  often  take  root  and  start 
during  the  same  fall  and  are  trans- 
Planted  the  following  spring.  If  the  loca- 
tion be  exposed  to  severe  winds,  the 
sowing  of  a  cov^r  crop  In  August  will 
a'd  in  keeping  the  buried  tips  from  be- 
Jng  twisted  off  by  the  wind.  In  windy 
locations,  however,  the  "ows  should  be 
Ji'id  out  so  that  the  prevailing  winds 
Dlow  across  the  row  rather  than  length- 
^'se.  In  plantations  that  are  heavily 
»ttulched  the  tips  will  usually  bury  them- 
^'ves  in  the  mulch  and  produce  strong, 
thrifty  plants  with  strong  root  systems. 
Never  take  a  new  plant  from  any  but 
a  healthy,  rigorous  cane,  and  be  ea- 
Peclally  careful  to  see  that  the  new  plant 
'-  not  affected  with  anthracnose. 

Spring  planting  Is  usually  relied  upon 

•or  black  cape.     If.  however,  the  young 

PS  have  made  a  good  growth  In  the 


fall  they  may  be  lifted  and  planted  in 
shallow  furrows  and  well  mulched  with 
hay  or  straw  for  the  winter.  When  the 
young  plants  have  made  several  inches 
growth  in  the  spring  they  are  taken  up 
and  set  in  the  field.  The  plants  should 
be  set  rather  deep.  Plow  a  furrow  about 
4  inches  deep,  place  the  plants  and  fill 
in  gradually  as  growth  progresses.  The 
plants  should  be  pruned  back  when  set  if 
purchased  from  the  nursery.  Such 
plants  are  usually  one  year  old  and  bear 
rather  long  canes.  Cut  back  nearly  to 
the  crown ;  unless  this  is  done  newcanes 
may  start  up  from  the  pruned-ofC  canes 
rather  than  from  the  crown. 

The  usual  planting  distance  for  black 
caps  is  3x8  feet.  If  planted  in  hills  they 
may  be  set  5x5  or  6x6.  As  the  black  caps 
do  not  sucker  like  the  red  raspberry  they 
are  easier  to  keep  clean  in  the  row  and 
there  is  but  little  objection  to  row  cul- 
ture. 

Tillage  should  be  thorough  and  any 
good  cultivator  may  be  used.  If  it  can 
be  avoided,  do  not  plow  the  plantation 
in  the  spring,  but  work  it  up  with  a  cul- 
tivator. Keep  up  good  culture  until  the 
crop  has  been  harvested.  If  winter-kill- 
ing of  canes  is  common,  the  sowing  of  a 
cover  crop  in  August  may  be  of  help  in 
preventing  this  trouble. 

Mulching  with  straw  is  a  good  substi- 
tute for  cultivation,  if  plenty  of  straw 
is  available  that  would  otherwise  go  to 
waste.  Mulching,  however,  is  seldom 
practical  except  when  the  plantation  is 
small.  The  mulch  should  be  renewed 
about  twice  a  year.  A  plantation  once 
mulched  should  always  be  mulched,  as 
the  roots  of  the  plants  will  work  up  into 
the  mulch. 

If  one  does  not  desire  long  canes  for 
tip  layering  the  black  raspberry  canes 
should  be  cut  back  to  cause  them  to 
branch.  The  young  shoots  should  be 
pinched  back  as  soon  as  they  reach  the 
desired  height.  This  is  better  than  to 
allow  them  to  grow  long  and  then  cut 
them  back.  If  pinched  back  low  the 
plant  will  at  once  throw  out  strong, 
vigorous  branches  near  the  ground.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  cut  high 
only  weak  buds  are  left  and  they  will 
not  form  a  strong  bush.  About  18  to  24 
inches  is  the  right  height  for  pinching 
back.  Some  have  recommended  clip- 
ping the  laterals  to  make  them  branch: 
but  there  is  but  little  advantage  In  this. 
It  Is  best  to  leave  the  laterals  until 
spring,  when  they  may  be  pruned  back 
to  12  to  18  Inches. 

One  should  not  leave  more  than  five 
young  canes  to  the  hill,  and  three  Is 
probably  better.  As  soon  as  the  fruit 
has  been  grathered.  cut  out  the  old  canes 
and  the  surplus  new  ones.  If  any  disease 
is  in  the  patch,  burn  the  pruned  canes 
at  once. 

The  plantation  should  not  be  allowed 
to  overbear  the  first  year;  cut  back 
severely. 

Anthracnose  is  the  most  dreaded  dis- 
ease of  the  black  ^p.  and  some  varie- 
ties, particularly  the  Cumberland,  are 
especially  susceptible  to  It.  Spraying 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  may  aid  in  keep- 
ing it  down;  but  It  is  questionable  If 
spraying  for  this  disease  Is  a  practical 
thing  to  do  from  the  economic  stand- 
point. It  is  probably  better  to  renew 
the  plantation  frequently.  If  spraying 
Is  resorted  to,  the  first  application 
should  be  made  when  the  young  shoots 
are  about  8  inches  high,  and  aim  to  keep 
the  growing  shoots  covered  with  Bor- 
deaux until  there  is  danger  of  discolor- 
ing the  fruit  with  the  spray. 
When  black  raspberries  are  used  for 


evaporating  purposes  they  may  be  har- 
vested with  a  harvesting  machine.  This 
machine  is  a  canvas  tray  about  3  feet 
square;  under  the  side  which  rests  upon 
the  ground  there  are  fastened  a  couple 
of  shoes  or  runners,  which  allow  it  to 
be  pushed  along  the  ground.  A  pocket 
is  made  at  the  lower  edge  to  hold  the 
berries.  The  operator  carries  a  wire 
hook  in  one  hand,  a  bat  resembling  a 
tennis  racket  In  the  other.  This  bat  is 
covered  with  canvas.  The  berries  are 
allowed  to  become  very  ripe.  The  opera- 
tor pushes  the  canvas  tray  up  under  a 
bush,  pulls  the  cane  over  the  canvas 
with  the  hook  and  then  bats  the  berries 
off  on  to  the  canvas  tray,  where  they 
fall  into  the  hopper.  The  berries  so 
gathered  are  allowed  to  stand  in  boxes 
in  the  field  for  a  few  hours  to  allow  ail 
insects  that  may  have  been  gathered 
with  them  to  crawl  out  and  make  their 
escape.  The  berries  are  then  carried  to 
the  drying  house  and  run  through  a 
fanning  mill  to  remove  all  leaves  and 
other  rubbish. 

The  cost  of  gathering  Is  about  one-half 
a  cent  per  quart.     A  good  operator  can 


harvest  8  to  10  bushels  per  day.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  cost  of  looking 
the  berries  over  after  drying,  we  can 
place  the  cost  at  1  cent  per  quart,  as 
against  2  cents  for  hand  picking.  For 
retail  markets  the  berries  must  be  hand 
picked.  The  fruit  should  be  kept  cool 
and  In  the  shade  until  marketed. 

The  details  of  drying  are  not  properly 
a  subject  for  discussion  In  this  short 
article.  The  cost  of  drying  and  cleaning 
is  about  2»...  cents  per  pound. 

Gregg.  Ohio  and  Schaffer  are  the  varie- 
ties  most  used  for  drying. 

About  four  crops  represents  the  profit- 
able life  of  a  plantation.  The  yield 
should  be  from  75  to  100  bushels  per 
acre.  Under  good  management  an  acre 
of  black  caps  should  yield  about  750 
pounds  of  dried  fruit  at  a  cost  of  about 
$80.  The  profits  should  be  about  |30  to 
$40  per  acre.  If  fresh  fruit  returns  6 
cents  per  quart  the  returns  per  acre  will 
be  about  the  same  as  for  dried  fruit. 


"For  the  Land's  Sake  use  Bowker's 
fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it."— Adt7. 
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Soils  and  Field  Crops 


Conducted  by  A.  E.  GRANTHAM 


In  thiB  rtpoartment  will  be  answered  questions  relatlnR  to  soils  and  their  Improvement,  field  cropfl  and  the 
le  of  lime      Quewtlons  should  be  addressed  to  the  "Bolls  and  Field  Crops"  department,  care  of  The  Practical 


use  .- 

Farmer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Sudan  Grass 

During  the  past  three  years  few  plants 
have  been  more  widely  discussed  than 
Sudan  grass.  The  culture  of  the  crop 
has  widened  considerably  as  the  price 
of  the  seed  has  dropped  from  two  or 
more  dollars  per  pound  to  12  cents.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  plant  matures 
seed  in  the  latitude  of  the  corn  belt.  The 
value  of  the  crop  to  the  general  farmer 
is  not  as  yet  fully  known.  It  requires 
some  years  to  determine  all  the  desira- 
ble and  the  undesirable  features  of  a 
new  plant  as  a  farm  crop. 

Sudan  grass  is  supposed  to  be  a  native 
of  Egypt;  at  any  rate,  of  Africa.    It  was 
first   brought   to   the    United    States    in 
1909.     The   plant  is  believed  to  be  the 
wild  original  form  of  our  cultivated  sor- 
ghums, with  which  it  will  cross  pollen- 
ate   if   planted    near   together.       Sudan 
grass    is    an    annual    grass-like    plant, 
ranging    from    6    to    10    feet    in    height 
when  grown  in  cultivated  rows  on  rich 
soil,  to   4  to  5   feet  when   sown  broad- 
cast.    The  stems  under  the  latter  con- 
dition are  quite  fine,  but  where  the  plant 
develops  more  freely  on  account  of  space 
the   stems   may   be  as   large   as  a   lead 
pencil.     The   plant   is   inclined   to   stool 
very  freely,  as  many  as  20  to  50  stalks 
coming   from  one   seed.       Sudan   grass 
looks  very  much  like  Johnson  grass,  but 
the  two  are  entirely  distinct,  the  latter 
being    a    perennial    with     root    stocks. 
Sudan  grass  has  a  leafy  stem,  perfectly 
erect,  and  stands  up  well,  seldom  lodg- 
ing.   While  probably  closely  akin  to  the 
sorghums,  Sudan  grass  has  only  a  slight 
sugar  content,  just  enough  to  give  It  that 
sweetish  taste  so  relished  by  live  stock. 
Sudan  grass  is  adapted  to  a  considera- 
ble  range  of  latitude — from   South   Da- 
kota   to    Texas.      The    plant    has    been 
grown  with  excellent  results  in  both  the 
semi-arid  sections  of  the  West  and  the 
humid   areas  in   the  East.     In   general, 
Sudan  grass  is  adapted  to  those  regions 
that   grow   sorghum  well,   although  the 
former   crop   matures   earlier   than   the 
latter. 

The  cultural   requirements  of   Sudan 
grass  are  not  exacting.     It  may  be  sown 
broadcast,  or  drilled  In  rows  and. culti- 
vated.    If  sown  broadcast  or  drilled  in 
solid  like  oats,  about  three  pecks  of  seed 
are  required  per  acre.     This  method  Is 
preferred  where  there  is  plenty  of  rain- 
fall,   as   the    plant    becomes   too    coarse 
when  grown  in  .rows  under  these  condi- 
tions.   If  cultivated,  the  rows  should  be 
30  to  36  Inches  apart.  Should  the  ground 
be  very  weedy  the  rows  may  be  as  close 
as  20  Inches.  Early  cultivation  will  keep 
down  the  weeds  until  the  grass  is  well 
started,  which  will  then  smother  out  the 
weeds  by  shading.     Three  to  5  pounds 
of  seed  will  be  required  per  acre  when 
sown  In  rows.     The  plant  grows  slowly 
at  first  and  the  ground  should  be  quite 
warm  before  seeding.    If  sown  on  a  cold 
clay  soil,  not  much  growth  will  be  made 
until  late  summer.     In   general.  Sudan 
grass   should    not   be   seeded    until    two 
weeks    after    the    usual    corn    planting 
period.     The   plant  makes  a  very  rapid 
growth  In  warm  weather  and  no  gain  is 
made  by  sowing  early,  particularly  so  if 
the  land  is  Inclined  to  be  weedy. 

Sudan  grass  Is  quite  comparable  to  the 
millets  as  to  Its  season  of  growth,  al- 
though it  makes  a  hay  that  Is  preferable 
to  millet  hay.  It  Is  cut  only  once  at  the 
^more  northern  limit  of  its  growth,  but 
farther  south  is  cut  two  or  three  times. 


In  the  latitude  of  Baltimore  it  may  be 
cut  two  or  three  times,  depending  on  the 
season  and  moisture  conditions  and  the 
time  of  cutting.  Sudan  grass  is  gener- 
ally cut  for  hay  when  in  full  bloom. 
Early  cutting  is  advisable  when  two  or 
more  cuttings  are  expected.  The  crop 
does  not  seem  to  deteriorate  rapidly, 
even  if  the  time  of  cutting  is  delayed. 
In  the  drier  sections  of  the  country  the 
grass  may  be  cut  for  hay  with  a  binder, 
as  it  will  cure  readily  in  bundles.  The 
yield  of  hay  varies  from  2%  to  3Mj  tons 
per  acre  per  cutting. 

Sudan  grass  may  be  used  for  growing 
in  mixtures  with  cowpeas  or  soy  beans. 
The  advantage  secured  is  a  heavier 
growth  of  forage  which  will  aid  In  cur- 
ing the  peas  and  beans.  The  mixture  of 
seed  for  broadcasting  should  contain  15 
to  20  pounds  of  Sudan  grass  seed  and 
about  one-half  bushel  of  soy  beans  or 
cowpeas. 

Chemical   analyses   show   that    Sudan 
grass  hay  when  cut  in  full  bloom  con- 
tains nearly  5  per  cent,  protein.    Earlier 
or  later  cutting  does  not  seem  to  change 
the  percentage  of  protein  greatly.  Thus 
the  hay  does  not  compare  with  red  clo- 
ver,   alfalfa    or    soy    beans    in    feeding 
value,  a  point  which  should  be  kept  in 
mind.     While  the  hay  is  readily  eaten 
by   stock,  nothing  definite  can  be  said 
of  the  value  of  hay  for  animal  feed,  as 
no    experiments    have    been    conducted 
showing  its  rank  as  compared  with  oth- 
er hays.     When  planted  in  rows  Sudan 
grass  yields  large  crops  of  seed,  8  to  12 
bushels  per  acre.     The  seed  weighs  32 
to  40  pounds  to  the  bushel.    Where  seed 
is  desired,  care  should  be  taken  to  plant 
Sudan  grass  apart  from  any  of  the  culti- 
vated sorghums,  as  they  will  cross  pol- 
lenate.       In   regions  south   of  Pennsyl- 
vania Sudan  grass  seed  should  be  free 
from  seed  of  Johnson  grass,  as  the  latter 
will  become  a  pest  if  introduced.     Seed 
grown  in  the  more  northern  and  western 
states   is  less   likely  to  be  mixed  with 
Johnson  grass. 

The  ordinary  farmer  should  go  slow 
ifi  making  extensive  sowings  'of  Sudan 
grass.  While  the  plant  makes  a  large 
growth  it  will  not  compare  with  the 
legumes  for  making  a  high-class  feed. 
Then  the  effect  on  the  soil  should  be 
considered.  Sudan  grass  being  akin  to 
the  sorghums  and  millets  is  likely  to 
leave  the  soil  In  a  poorer  condition  than 
In  the  case  of  the  legumes. 


from  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, and  the  other  half  from  tankage, 
and  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  phosphoric 
acid.  The  application  should  be  600  to 
1000  pounds  per  acre,  depending  on  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  For  wheat  use  2  to 
3  per  cent,  nitrogen,  in  the  form  of 
tankage,  and  10  to  12  per  cent,  phos- 
phoric acid,  from  acid  phosphate.  If 
cowpeas  are  turned  under  no  nitrogen 
need  be  used.  Use  lime  where  sods  or  a 
green  manure  crop  is  turned  under. 


Bad  IVorm. — W  C.  W.,  Virginia,  writes  : 
"In  this  section  we  are  bothered  from  now  on 
to  June  15th  with  what  we  call  the  bud 
worm.  They  seem  to  be  worse  In  the  low 
bottom  places  and  on  heavy  land.  The  com 
will  begin  dying  from  the  bud  first.  Is  the 
bud  worm  an  insect  or  a  disease  of  the  corn? 
If  an  insect,  give  your  method  for  destroy- 
ing same." 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Insect  is 
the  bud  worm,  as  it  is  more  destructive 
in  the  low  lands.  There  is  no  substance 
that  can  be  safely  applied  that  is  ef- 
fective in  controlling  the  insect.  Late 
planting  is  the  most  effective  means  of 
avoiding  the  ravages  of  the  bud  worm. 
If  planting  is  delayed  until  the  young 
bud  worms  have  begun  pupating  they 
will  not  injure  the  crop.  The  warmer 
weather  which  will  accompany  later 
planting  will  cause  the  corn  to  grow  so 
rapidly  that  it  will  be  so  far  advanced 
that  the  second  generation  of  bud  worms 
will  not  injure  it.  Plant  your  corn  about 
10  days  later  than  usual. 


cultivate.  A  grain  drill  may  be  used  for 
planting,  providing  some  of  the  grain 
spouts  are  closed.  About  one-third  of  & 
bushel  of  seed  will  be  required  when 
sown  in  this  manner.  If  you  intend  t» 
cut  the  beans  for  hay  sow  IV^  busheli 
per  acre  as  you  would  drill  oais  or  bar- 
ley. Sow  about  the  first  week  In  June. 
Get  seed  of  the  Ito  San  or  the  Ebony 
varieties,  for  your  section.  Inoculate 
the  seed  with  cultures  before  sowing. 
By  all  means  try  the  crop,  as  I  believe 
you  will  be  well  pleased. 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^"^^^"^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

•THDP  DRESS  aU  your 
Crops  with  Nitrate 
of  Soda  alone,  no  matter 
what  other  fertilizers  you 
may  have  used.  100 
pounds  to  the  acre  for 
seeded,  and  200  pounds 
to  the  acre  for  cultivated 
crops  will  do  the  work 
The  increase  will  yield 
large  profits  over  the  cost. 


Growlner  Beans. — R.  W.  H.,  New  York, 
writes :  "In  your  issue  of  April  15th  there  is 
an  article  regarding  the  profit  in  bean  grow- 
ing. Please  give  me  an  estimate  of  the  quan- 
tity of  beans  required  to  plant  an  acre,  the  re- 
turns from  that  amount  for  a  good  average, 
and  the  best  kind  of  bean  to  plant." 

The  quantity  of  beans  required  to  plant 
an  acre  will  depend  on  the  variety,  as 
these  differ  in  size.  Of  the  pea  beans 
known  as  the  Marrow  or  Boston,  about 
one-half  bushel  are  planted  per  acre.  In 
this  case  the  rows  are  about  28  inches 
apart.  If  the  kidney  varieties  are  plant- 
ed 5  to  6  pecks  of  seed  are  used  per  acre. 
The  yield  per  acre  will  vary  all  the  way 
from  15  to  35  bushels,  depending  on  the 
soil  and  culture.  One  might  expect  20 
bushels  per  acre  under  average  condi- 
tions. The  white  pea  beans  are  more 
generally  grown  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. 
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Queries  Answered 

CoivpenN    for    Soil    Improvement. — W. 

K.  P.,  Maryland,  writes:  "I  want  to  plant 
some  cowpeas  this  spring,  with  the  Idea  of 
enriching  the  soil  through  the  storage  of 
nitrogen  in  the  root  nodules.  The  crop  I 
Intend  to  cut  for  hay.  1.  What  variety  should 
I  sow?  2.  Does  the  treating  of  the  seed  with 
cultures  Increase  the  growth  of  the  crop  to 
such  an  extent   as  to  make  It  worth  while?" 

One  of  the  best  varieties  of  cowpeas 
for  your  section  is  the  Whippoorwlll. 
The  Gray  Crowder  Is  also  good.  These 
are  well  adapted  for  hay  making  pur- 
poses. It  will  be  well  to  Inoculate  the 
seed  before  sowing.  If  the  land  has  not 
grown  cowpeas  recently,  or  If  the  peas 
have  not  given  satisfactory  growth  In 
the  past,  It  will  be  well  to  Inoculate. 
Often  a  marked  Increase  In  yield  will  be 
noted  from  the  use  of  inoculation. 

The     Fertiliser     Problem .1.     H.     B., 

Delaware,  writes :  "Sln<'e  at  the  present  time 
it  is  Impossible  to  purchase  potash  considera- 
ble controversy  has  arisen  In  this  neighbor- 
hood as  to  the  use  of  add  phosphate,  lime, 
etc.,  for  the  liest  results.  What  should  your 
wheat  and  tomato  phosphate  consist  of  and 
how  much  should  be  used  per  acre?  Do  you 
recommend  the  use  of  lime?  If  so,  on  what 
crop  and  how  much  per  acre?" 

For  tomatoes  I  should  use  4  per  cent, 
nitrogen,  one-half  of  which   is  derived 


Corn  and  Soy  Bean*. — S.  K.,  Virginia, 
writes:  "I  have  thought  100  bushels  of  Dlack 
soy  beans  and  I  wish  to  drill  in  the  same  row 
wfth  corn.  What  distance  do  you  advise  be- 
tween the  corn  and  bean  plants?  The  rows 
are  to  be  4  feet  apart.  What  variety  of  corn 
should  I  plant,  early  or  late,  so  as  to  have 
them  mature  at  nearly  the  same  time?  I 
wish  to  save  some  of  the  ripe  beans,  as  well 
as  the  hay.  Do  you  think  with  my  corn  har- 
vester I  can  cut  and  bind  the  same  together 
In  bundles  and  shoc-k  together?  I  later  will 
run  these  through  a  corn  shredder.  My  idea 
at  present  Is  to  use  a  late  variety  of  corn, 
then  have  the  corn  plants  16  inches  apart  and 
the  bean  plants  .3  to  4  inches.     Is  this  right?" 

For  your  latitude  use  one  of  the  later 
varieties  of  corn.  Boone  Co.  or  Johnson 
Co.  White  should  mature  along  with  the 
beans  if  they  are  not  a  very  late  variety. 
The  corn  plants  may  stand  from  16  to 
22  Inches  in  the  row,  depending  on  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  The  beans  should 
range  from  3  to  6  In  number  between 
each  two  corn  plants.  You  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  harvesting  the  beans  and 
corn  with  a  corn  binder.  A  shredder 
will  thresh  the  beans  If  dry.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  lime  if  the  land  Islil^ery 
acid.  Be  sure  you  inoculate  the  beans 
before  planting. 
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Soy  Beana  Agraln — J.  C.  W.,  Western 
Pennsylvania,  writes  :  "Having  .3  acres  which 
were  planted  to  corn  last  year  (sod  before 
corn^  and  needing  more  roughage  than  I 
have  promise  of,  1  am  led  to  ask  whether  you 
would  advise  me  to  plant  this  field  to  soy 
l)eans,  and  if  so,  what  variety?  1  have  put 
a  small  amount  of  lime  on  this  land  and  it 
was  covered  with  manure  before  plowing  this 
spring." 

If  you  desire  the  soy  beans  for  seed, 
plant  in  rows  32  to  36  inches  apart  and 
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■•'^■^   ■    ^*^  fruit  ranch  (or  sale. 

O.  O.  Mattson.  1X7  Andnis  Bide,  M lnD«spollB,Minn. 

For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tisers you  "saw  It  in  The  Practical 
Farmer." 


'FhgM  M^ai^^%g%f  of  the  wheat  crop  is 
'  ''^^  '^^  «#«##    in  the  threshing. 

tally-sheet  will  show  whether  you  have  sup- 
plantfood  for  biggest  yields  of  best  quality. 

inter  Wheat  Production 


of  our  iree  booklet  that  tells  how 
more  money  from  wheat. 

for  Your  Copy  Today. 
IMPROVEMENT  COMMITTEB 

U     St       ~ 


EtUtsd  by  F.  V.  L.  TURNER 

All  lettf  rs,  Inquiries  and  requests  to  reference  to  poultry,  should  be  addreased  to  the  Poultry  Editor  of  The 


Practical  Farmer.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Practical  Poultry  Talks 


Trap  Nests  and  Egg  Production 

To  know  each  egg,  its  history  through 
generation  after  generation,  is  the  why 
of  the  trap  nest.  Without  the  trap  nest 
nothing,  in  increasing  the  productive- 
ness of  the  flock,  would  ever  be  accom- 
plished; it  is  the  certain  and  sure  his- 
torian of  the  hen's  ability  to  lay  eggs. 

Plainly  and  quickly  put,  the  trap  nest 
is  an  ordinary  nest  with  an  automatic 
door,  a  door  that  is  always  open  except 
after  the  hen  has  entered  the  nest.  Its 
door  is  a  simple  hinged  one  that  depends 
upon  a  gravity  catch  to  keep  it  open 
only  for  the  entrance  of  the  hen  to  the 
nest,  automatically  locking  Itself  by 
gravity  and  the  gravity  operated  catch. 


chicks  therefrom  by  pedigree  and  the 
saving  of  such  males  from  heavy  layers 
as  will  be  required  for  reproducing  the 
flock  along  heavier  laying  lines. 

Four  hundred  of  these  trap  nests  are 
used  at  the  Newark,  Delaware,  contest, 
and  one  man  can  operate  them,  record- 
ing each  egg  each  day,  from  500  layers, 
and  then  have  time  enough  for  other 
duties.  Five  hundred  of  these  nests  are 
In  use  at  the  Connecticut  contest  for 
1000  birds.  Since  the  Introduction  of 
this  nest,  five  years  ago,  its  use  has  be- 
come quite  general;  Its  simplicity  ap- 
peals to  every  poultryman  and  its  use 
has  done  ever  so  much  to  Increase  the 
egg  production  of  hundreds  of  flocks, 
large  and  small. 

The  diagram  given  will  enable  the 
poultryman  to  utilize  any  suitable  box. 
the   door    and    trigger   being   the   only 


sweet  oil  every  other  day  until  three 
doses  are  administered.  Do  not  attempt 
to  remove  the  pasty  mass  by  force  or 
by  soaking  with  water — gently  break  the 
mass  by  squeezing  lightly  between  the 
fingers  after  applying  enough  (a  few 
drops)  of  sweet  oil  to  soften.  Nature 
will  do  the  rest.  Twenty  drops  of  oil 
can  be  given  as  a  dose  for  a  4-weeks-old 
chick,  and  so  up  to  a  teaspoonful  to 
older  chicks. 


Just  at  this  time,  when  the  young 
stock  Is  more  or  less  susceptible  to  any 
epidemics,  especially  chicken  pox.  It  is 
well  to  use  preventive  measures.  Germi- 
cides should  be  employed  in  all  coops, 
colony  houses  and  In  roosting  places. 
Lime  water  should  be  added  to  every 
pail  of  drinking  water.  Spray  everything 
the  chicken  uses,  except  the  drinking 
and  eating  vessels,  with  a  germ  killer 
and  make  your  lime  water  by  dropping 
a  cocoanut-slzed  lump  of  unslaked  lime 
into  a  gallon  pail  or  crock  of  water,  let 
it  stand  over  night  and  then  add  a  gill 
of  this  solution  to  every  half  gallon  of 
drinking  water. 


^Vorth  W^hile  Suggestions 

Now  Is   the  time  to  cull   the  flock — 

don't     keep     anything     that     Is     poor. 

scrawny,  deformed,  poorly  feathered  or 

that  looks  freaky— known  young  stock, 


f* 6 


fe^     m!7Z  i 


^^^^yyyy///////////iiy^^^^^ 


Thic;  trap  nest,  the  one  Illustrated 
^'ith  this  article,  is  the  Invention  of 
F-  H.  Stoneburn,  formerly  professor  of 
poultry  husbandry,  Storrs  Agrrlcultural 
Experiment  Station,  and  Is  free  to  any 
one  wishing  to  use  It.  It  is  used  In  the 
fgg  laying  competitions  now  operated  at 
the  Connecticut  and  Delaware  Experl- 
DJent  Stations.  From  the  illustration  It 
^ill  be  noticed  that  the  door  Is  swung 
on  a  rod»If  more  than  one  nest  corn- 
Prises  the  battery  of  nests,  or  two 
Screws,  one  each  side  at  the  top  of  door, 
^an  replace  the  rod  if  the  nests  are  built 
'n  single  units.  It  is  cheaper  to  build 
them  in  units  of  more  than  one.  Do  not 
attempt  to  skimp  the  dimensions  If  you 
expect  the  best  results— the  nest  must  be 
aniple  in  order  that  the  hen  may  be  com- 
J^oruhle  and  to  prevent  any  dislike  for 
J^r  laying  quarters.  Skimpy  nests  will 
orfe  the  hen  to  lay  on  the  floor  or  any 
"Pr  roomy  place,  and  In  consequence 


parts  requiring  special  measurements; 
If  the  box  selected  Is  wider,  higher  or 
deeper,  the  dimensions  of  the  trigger  do 
not  change;  the  door  can  be  widened  or 
made  higher,  if  needs  be,  gravity  over- 
coming size,  changes  of  board  thick- 
ness, etc. 

Of  more  importance  than  any  other 
one  thing  is  freedom  of  action  of  the 
door  supports  and  trigger,  both  of  which 
should  act  with  perfect  ease.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  hole  In  the  trig- 
ger be  made  large  enough  to  take  a 
small  brass  ferrule  or  bushing,  that 
there  will  be  no  possibility  of  sticking 
on^he  screw  in  damp  weather,  or  from 
any  cause.  This  brass  tubing  can  be 
purchased,  cut  in  suitable  lengths,  cheap- 
ly, compared  to  the  cost  of  the  whole 
scheme  of  Installing  any  number  of 
units. 


all 


re<ord   will   be   lost  of   each   hen's 


individuality, 
"y  the  statement,  increasing  the  pro- 


ictiv 


<ne88   of  the  flock   is  meant   the 


lowiodge  gained   through  trap-nesting 


that 


permits  the  picking  of  layers  for 


•■eeders  that  possess  the  qualities  de- 
^^^'  such  as  a  disinclination  to  broodi- 
J88.  to  premature  laying,  to  late  lay- 

8.  to  early  or  untimely  molting,  and 
eati  **  to  any  vice,  such  as  egg 

ting,  feather  pulling,  etc.    Also  regis- 

•  <>f  eggs  from  those  hens  which  will 
^sed   as   breeders,    the    registry   of 


What  We  Are  Asked 


BoT«-el  Trouble. —  R  C.  II  ,  New  Jersey, 
writes:  "My  rbirks  suffer  with  more  or  less 
bowel  trouble,  becoming  pasted  up  behind 
and  a  few  dylnfr :  what  shall  I  do  to  ofer- 
come  this  difflculty  ?"" 

The  remedy  for  this  trouble  is  removal 
of  the  cause.  Some  condition  of  feeding 
is  responsible  and  should  be  corrected. 
Too  much  beef  scrap  Is  one  cause; 
musty  grain  Is  another;  overeating 
of  grain  and  too  little  green  food 
is  still  another  and  tainted  food  of  any 
kind  is  equally  a  source  of  trouble. 
After  looking  about  for  any  of  the 
causes  and  removing  them,  if  found, 
give  to  a  2- weeks-old  chick  10  drops  of 


that  is.  stock  you  have  a  record  of  as 
from  poor  layers,  crate  up  and  grade 
for  market  purposes. 

If  you  have  20  poor  culls  and  10  that 
are  heavy  or  fat,  ship  each  lot  in  a 
separate  crate;  never  mix  the  good  mar- 
ket chickens  with  the  poor.  The  price 
Is  the  low  one  on  mixed  stock  and  the 
same  for  the  poor,  but  the  good  taken 
from  the  mixed  will  bring  a  very  much 
higher  flgure. 

June  hatched  chicks  need  a  lot  of 
shade,  fresh  drinking  water  often  and 
sour  milk.  Do  not  use  very  much  corn 
meal  In  the  ration. 


Live  Poultry  Wanted  ^^c^;^';l 

^^^~^^~'^^~^^~~~~~^"^'~"~^^~~~"  u»e  unlimit- 
ed quantity,  from  one  coop  ap.  All  Inqairies  promptly 
answered.  Quick  returan.  OIBBM  A  BBO.. 
sas  H.  Front  S(re«i,  Pkllm^clylila.  £atd.  1844. 

£«««.  18.  SI;  4«,  ••.  TborooRhbred  Rooks.  Wy- 
andottes.  R«>d«.  I^eKhorns.  HamburRS.  19  varletiea. 
Catalogue.  W  OrplDgtons,  noudHnn,  ('amploe;*.  Llaht 
Brabmafl.  13.  |1;  SO.  92.     8.  K.  Mohr,  Cooperaburg,  Pa. 

POSITION  WAVTFII  °"  PO'»>try  farm  by  depend- 

y(>ars  experience.       References  fiirnlxhed.        Flninbca 

Wlaconsin  4-year  Aericiiliiiral  coiirMe  In  June. 

'.H.  «!«•■•,  4« I  Marrmy  Mi.,  II»dli»oa,Wla. 


PILLING' 

PON^ 
TOOLS 

MORE  THAN  DOUBLE 
YOUR  COCKEREL  PROFITS 

Capona  grow  tw  Ico  ao  larxe  on  the  same 
amount  of  feed  and  bring  twice  Vob 
price  per  pound. 

Complete  set  of  reliable,  prae- 
tlcal,  easy-to-uso  ^O  tZ.^\ 
Capon  T<K>ls  .  .  «D4SaWw 
— full,  llluatrated  Instrurtiuna  lo* 
eluded.    Parcel  Pout  pripuid. 

6.  P.   PILLING  A  SON   CO..  Phlla.,  Pa. 

Send  for  FREE  Capon  Book 


CapaiM  briag 

Mc  per  lb. 

Raaatara  15c 


IKk?  NESTED  BARRED  ROCKS 

Pullets  from  heavy  laytni;  strain  at  rea.sonable  pricea. 
Vigorous,  farm  raised,  free  rauge  stock 

G.  A.  Williams,      Box  52^,       Warwick,  N,  Y. 
Buttercups — Eggs   from  Pens 

beaded   by  the  Blue   Ribbon  winnerH  |l  50  per  16,  all 

clear  eagn  replaced     Buy  the  kind  that  produce  heavy 

layers,  and  blue  ribbon  winners       Order  from  this  ad. 

Harry  I^anla,  Lafayette,  New  Jersey. 

Chicks  That  Live.  115.00  per  100 

•■TiflTany's  Supeilor  Silver  I>ace<I.  White  and  Par- 
tridge Wvandottes.  Pekin  Kouen  and  Runner  Duck- 
lines.  2".  (".rHs  fiich:  fJii  p«>r  Km. 

ALDHAM  POULTRY  FARM.  B.  29.  PhognlitvUlg.  P«. 

Buttercups,  Alvinian  Strain 

from  heuH  laving  from  260  to  309  eggs  yearly.      Stork 
12.00  up:  eeti's  H  M)  up  per  15. 
CABI^  r.  NAHL.EB,  llABEilNOElir.  N.  S. 


VrCQ  that  hatch  from  Runner  Ducks.  |1.60.  15. 
EUUJ  Bronre  Turkeys  47  lb.  Tom.  26  lb.  hena,  U 
cents  each      White  leghorns.    288  Kgg   Trap  Nested, 

K .00.  100    Houdans.ll  .V)  15.    Prompt  shipment.    Satla- 
ctlon  gaaranteed.Solltude  FAraa.Carterayilla.Va. 

DnK^r  ^KS-w-  »  C.  Red  and  W.  I^eghom- 
^»«*Oy  ^^niJk.  Thegualltv  and  Pricea  of  our 
Chix  for  Mav  and  June  delivery  will  Interest  you. 
Our  Illustrated  Catalog  conUining  Real  Guarantee  Is 
Post  Free.    im»U  r^mltrj  rariM  Dv»t.  t,  gsaUaaptaa,  X.  T. 

Day  Old  Chieks  For  Salt  ClMip  '\::^:!::'^ 

per  week.  Better  hatched  than  ever.  Circular  free. 
Old  Honesty  Hatchery,  Dept.  F,  New  Waabington.  O. 


EGGS 


Barron  and  Wyckoff  8.  C.  White  I^ghoma, 
R.  C.  Reds.  Beau  strain.  Large  handsome  Urda 
bred  for  saperior  egg  production,  fl  per  15.  By  parcel 
post  I1.2S.     BI«  BVN  FABM,  Enporlom,  Pa. 

KHiX.  VAD  DATrnniC  from  White  Leghoma  of 

Elni9  rVR  O/tlVniilV  II, e  Vare  Barron  Btraln. 

Greatest  lavers  of  large    White   Kggn.   $5  iiO  per    lOa 

T.  W.  VABE,  HAMMONTON,  M.  JT. 

Are  yon  Intereate^  in  Buttercups  "The  Comlnn 
Breed"?  For  rfliablf  information  of  the  breed.  Ita 
Breeders,  and  bona-flde  Club  Membern.  address.  Hecre- 
Ury  American  Buttkbcup  Club.  Ulbtkr,  Pkmma. 

Oe  AAA  /^U:.mL-.  White  and  Brown  I/eghom 
AOfUMXI  V^niCKS  7c  each.  B.  P  Rock  be  each, 
broiler  chicks  6o  each:  for  June.  July  and  August. 
Booklet  free.  Keystone  Hatchery,  Box  35.  UlcbUeld,  Pa. 

S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS  =»  •^^/.Vk'^"  •*' 

H.  M.  MOYER,     H.  S,     BOVEBTOWN,  PA. 

•O  TA  RIETIEM.  Chickens,  ducka.  geese,  turkeys, 
guineas  -rd  hares.  Stock  and  eggs.  Valuable  catalog 
free.    cl.  A.  (loader.  Box  S(»,  MelleraYf lie.  Pa. 


Excellent  RnnnCrSf  i,orn^    ntookeaga.  cheap. 
E.  «.  FEINT,  DAY  DEN,  N.  T. 

16  eggs.  11.00:  40  eggs.  12  00;  Br-hmas  Rocks.  Reda. 
I^eghorns.  IS  Wblte  Orpington  eggs.  |1  60.  Catalogu* 
free.     tt.  «.  BEALER,  Cooi^rakars,  Ps. 

Rl>»P«l»l*  "'  White  Wvandottes  and  Buff  Rooks. 
OrccUcr  Cockerels,  pullets  and  stock  for  sale  at 
allUmea.  C.  W.BO&.1.INS,  AUBAiAND.OHIO. 


White  1011—4  Tirkcys. 

Hllver  Maple  FarM,  Moalli  New  BerllB,N.T. 


White    African    Ouineaa. 
Kfifcn  In    f-ea«on       Habbtta. 


SIBERIAN  HARE:ref^rb£:ai 

animal      send  25  cents  for  booklet  and    price  llat. 
•Iberlaa  H»re  €•.,  Haaalltoa,  Canatfa. 


Raise  Belgian  Hares 

The  Belgian  Hare  Indu8tr>-  la  tbe  great  coming 
industry  of  tbia  country.  The  Belgian  Hare  will 
help  the  poor  man  to  reduce  bla  food  bill  as  be  la 
the  eheapest.  emaleat  and  most  profltakle 
food  fiiriiiHiilug  animal  to  raise.  His  meat  Is  far 
sufierior  to  chicken  in  nutrition  value. 

S*'nd  for  free  folder  and  price  list  or  10  cents  for 
beautifully  Illustrated  and  denrriptive  Hare  cata- 
logue.   Stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

Readin^^   Hare   Farm 

Inni>orter  mnd  Breeder  of 

Belgian  Hares  and  Flemish  Giants 

F.  T.  >VIBERG 
WEST  ST..  READING.  MASS. 


DISPERSAL  SALE  OF  POULTRY,  ETC 

FOR   J.  CORBIT  DAVIS,  at  Pen-y-Bryn  Poultry  Farm,  Ambler,  Pa. 

Thuvday,  June  1st,  1916,  at  11  A,  M, 

laoo  R.  C,  W.  LMhorn  laying  hens.  WyckofTand  Tom  Barron  strains.  1  and  2  yrs.  old:  125  Barred  Bock 
bens.  1  yr.  old:  125  8.  C.  and  R.  ('.  R.  I.  Red  hens.  I  vr.  old;2n  White  Rock  hens.  2  White  Rock 
cockerels.  I  yr.  old:  all  pure  bred  stock  of  Bele<<ted  laying  qualltiea.  1500  chicks.  7  wks.  old:  UM 
chicks,  t  to  4  wks.  old.  mostly  K  C.  W.  I.,eKhoms.  Poultry  houses.  20  colony  hous*>«.  10x12  ft; 
20  colony  bousra  4ve  ft.:  6u00-egK  C^ndee  hot  water  incutiator.  all  other  poultry  eijuipment,  and 
all  the  stock,  machinery  and  equipment  of  80-acre  farm. 

Tbia  Is  a  complete  dispersal  sale,  ax  Mr.  Davia  is  now  devoting  his  entire  time  and  attention  to  the  buslnesa 
of  Davts  Brothers  Rolling-  Mills,  rhiladelphia.  Pa.,  and  desires  to  make  an  entire  clean-ap  of  hia 
farm  Interests.    Write  for  circular. 

H.J.  DAGER.  lac.,  AaUar,  Pa..  Agents  and  Auctioneers. 
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^(fOUR  EXPERIENCE  P^S) 


sources  will  be  given  our  station  and  ad- 
visers, for,  seemingly,  they  stand  for 
progress. 


All  our  reu<l('!s  me  invited  to  coutrlhuto  tliolr  exijerlencM  ou  Hip  topics  iinrter  discussion.  |2.00  will  he  patrt 
for  tlie  l)Ost,  tui'l  f  1.<'0  for  the  next  beHt  contribution,  and  50c  lor  eadi  otlitr  article  |)ul)llHlieii.  ContrilMitionH 
luuHt  be  In  oiir  liamls  15  d.iya  before  date  of  issue. 


ToiMC  No.  fll>7,  JCNH  15. — Do  you  keep  nc- 
furale  farm  accounts — Income,  expendi- 
tures, Invciitorv,  etc. — and  what  have  you 
accomplished  thereby?  Outline  (briefly I 
your  system. 

JToPic  No.  111>8,  Ji'LY  1. — We  want  your  ex- 
perleuio  with  strawberries;  have  you  found 
them  a  proli table  cmp  and  to  what  extent? 
(iive  your  acreage,  varieties  >;niwn  and  any 
f;pe(liil  <'are  which  has  i>roved  effective. 
Manuscripts  limited  to  2r»tt  wt)rds — if  you 
can  tell  your  story  in  less,  so  much  the 
better.  »■ 

Tofio  No.  1109,  JfLY  15. — Sheep  on  Eastern 
Farms.  The  decline  In  the  numlM>r  of  sheep 
raised  on  eastern  farms  durlns  the  past 
twenty  years  has  been  very  marked,  but  we 
are  told  that  sheep  «'an  he  r.ilsed  protitably 
In  the  Kast.  belh  for  wool  and  mutton. 
"We  want  the  exi)erl('nces  of  eastern  sheei)- 
i-alsinj;  farmers  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
have  found  sheen  jirofltable.  with  such  de- 
tails as  to  breedluK,  ralslnjj  and  marketing 
as  can  be  itut   In  a  250-word  conU'lbutlon. 


Topic  No.  1196.— To  What  Extent  Have 
You  Consulted  Your  State  Experiment 
Station  and  County  Agricultural  Expert 
in  Your  Farming,  and  with  What  Suc- 
cess as  to  Practical  Results  ? 

W.  H.  K.,  Pennsylvania. — Our  state 
experiment  station  and  county  agricul- 
tural expert  are  ever  ready  to  help  those 
who  want  it.     I  have  written  to  the  ex- 
periment     station      concerning      dairy 
rations,  milking  machinps,  variety  tests 
of  wheat,  and  about  other  matters  con- 
cerning which  I  desired  information,  and 
they  always  answered  promptly  and  to 
the  point.     They  also  sent  me  all  bulle- 
tins which  I  asked  for.    When  I  wanted 
information     concerning     a     pneumatic 
■water    system    and    sewage    disposal    I 
•wrote  to  the  state  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and   the   farm   adviser   on    this 
subject  oame  to  my   farm  and   worked 
out  a  complete  set  of  plans  for  me. 

I  derive  the  most  good  from  the  county 
agricultural  expert,  berause  he  is  nearer 
at  hand  and  can  be  consulted  personally 
more  often.  Through  his  assistance  we 
Btarted  a  cow  testing  association  and  a 
Holstein  breeders  association  recently. 
Just  this  week  I  received  formalin  and 
directions  for  treating  oats  for  smut, 
from  him.  Last  fall  I  got  hardy  north- 
ern alfalfa  seed  through  him  at  a  very 
low  cost.  I  have  gotten  so  much  infor- 
mation from  him  on  so  many  different 
subjects  which  I  wanted  to  know  about, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
list  them. 


strators  from  our  experiment  station 
have  done  a  great  deal  for  our  farmers 
in  the  way  of  getting  better  crops  dur- 
ing a  dry  season.  They  gave  lectures 
throughout  the  county,  telling  the  farm- 
er how  to  tide  his  crops  through  a 
drought.  Much  of  their  theory  has  been 
put  to  practice  here  with  the  most  grati- 
fying results. 

From  our  experiment  stations  we  can 
get  a  number  of  valuable  bulletins  that 
every  farmer  should  have  and  read,  on 
such  subjects  as  spraying,  home  mixing 
of  fertilizers,  trucking,  poultry,  hogs, 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  farm,  etc. 
These  bulletins  contain  valuable  infor- 
mation and  many  farmers  are  finding  it 
out  and  are  calling  for  the  bulletins. 
As  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the  farm- 
er of  Virginia  is  letting  a  valuable  thing 
slip  through  his  fingers  when  he  does 
not  take  advantage  of  all  that  our  ex- 
periment stations  and  county  agricul- 
tural experts  offer  him  in  the  way  of 
bulletins,  lectures,  etc. 


B.  A.,  New  York. — We  would  be  al- 
most afraid   to  farm  if  we  had   no  ex- 
periment station.     Figuring  everything 
out  for  ourselves  would  be  too  expensive. 
We    have   a    county    farm    bureau,    and 
v.hen  things  go  wrong  we  call  the  mana- 
ger over  the  telephone  and  present  the 
case  to  him  first.     He  may  have  the  re- 
quired   information    right    at    hand,    or 
i)e  able  to  get  it  for  us  easily;  If  not,  he 
can   usually   tell   us   where   to   go   next. 
Before  we  had   a  farm   bureau   we  ap- 
pealed directly  to  the  state  experiment 
station,  but,  of  course,  the  bureau   can 
give   quicker   service.      Much    might   be 
said  of  the  practical  benefits  of  both,  but 
only  an  illustrative  case  or  two  need  be 
cited.     Last  summer  some  choice  black- 
berry canes  were  dying.     We  called  the 
bureau,  described  the  case,  were  told  to 
send  specimens  to  Geneva,  and  received 
our  reply  shortly — "Cane  maggots."    We 
kept  them  cut  out.  had  no  further  trou- 
ble,   and    made    much    stockier    plants 
thereby.     When  army  worms  threatened 
wholesale  destruction   the   farm   bureau 
had  them  practically  under  control  with- 
in two  days.    No  farmer  should  overlook 
the  experiment  station   mailing  list. 


N.  C,  Missouri. — We  are  unfortunate 
in  that  we  do  not  have  a  county  agricul- 
tural expert;  but  in  addition  to  having 
my  name  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of 
our  agricultural  experiment  station,  so 
that  I  receive  all  their  publications,  I 
frequently  consult  them  by  letter,  and 
have  received  much  benefit  from  their 
advice. 

First,  I  have  benefitted  from  their  ad- 
vice in  regard  to  the  use  of  commercial 
fertilizers.  Following  their  advice  I 
have  found  that  it  pays,  and  pays  well, 
to  use  fertilizer  with  wheat,  and  especial- 
ly when  seeding  to  timothy  and  clover. 
It  not  only  pays  in  the  yield  of  wheat, 
but  goes  a  long  ways  toward  insuring  a 
stand  of  timothy  and  clover.  Then  I 
have  derived  much  benefit  from  their 
advice  in  the  matter  of  balancing  up  a 
ration  for  fattening  hogs.  I  find  that  \ 
get  a  much  better  and  cheaper  gain  by 
using  a  concentrate  very  rich  in  protein 
in  connection  with  corn  for  a  fattening 
ration.  Again,  several  years  ago.  when 
hog  cholera  was  raging  around  me,  I 
consulted  our  state  veterinarian  and  he 
recommended  vaccination  with  serum 
alone.  I  saved  my  drove  of  hogs,  while 
many  who  did  not  vaccinate  at  all,  and 
others  who  disregarded  our  veteri- 
narian's advice  and  vaccinated  with  both 
serum  and  virfas,  lost  many  hogs. 


P.  E.  L.,  Maine. — When  I  find  a  new 
insect  I  send  it  to  the  experiment  station 
to  learn  if  it  is  injurious,  and  if  so,  the 
remedy.  Whenever  any  plant  is  attacked 
with  a  fungous  disease  I  send  a  sample 
to  the  experiment  station  to  learn  its 
name  and  how  to  treat  it,  and  the  same 
with  weeds. 

Last  year  I  sowed  oats  on  land  so  bad- 
ly infested  with  kale  and  mustard  that 
people  predicted  my  crop  would  be 
worthless,  but  by  writing  to  the  agricul- 
tural experiment  station  and  getting  di- 
rections for  spraying  with  sulphate  of 
iron  I  raised  a  crop  so  clean  that  I  have 
sold  it  for  seed.  Fn  fact,  whenever  I 
am  bothered  about  any  farm  question  I 
write  the  experiment  station  at  once, 
and  have  always  found  their  advice  prac- 
tical and  reliable,  so  that  I  look  upon 
the  agricultural  experiment  stations  as 
a  Hxne  qua  non  in  modern  farming. 


Rock  Bottom 
Roofing  Prices 


IPoaitiycly  greateat  roofingr  offer.    Be  sure 
to  write  for  the  biff  Edwards  Roofing 
Bargain  Book  before  you  buy  roof  cov 
ering.  siding  or  ceiling.    KDWAROS 
TIOHTCOTC  REO  STKKL  SHlNfiLKS 
cost  less  and  outlast  3  ordinary  roofs 
— ouUast  building  itself— no  painting 
or  repairs;  rot-  lire-  and  rust-proof ; 
,suarant««4  llshtning-proofl  Re- 
duces insurance.  Reo  Clusttr 

FREE  Roofing  Book5„4i:; 

BeoClnster  Steel  Shingles,  V-Crimp, 
Corrugated,  Standing  Scam,  Paint- 
ed or  Galvanized  direct  to  you  it 
voek  bottom  factory  prices.  Writ* 
for  Freight  Prepaid  offer;  lowat 
pricea  ever  nuula  oo  world'*  btut  roofiai; 
rre«  Ssmplea  and  Roofing  Bouk  Nc  ^ 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  ca 
<38-68S  Piiia  St.  CiMiMM,i 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Book 


Lightning  Rods  6Jic  per  ft.  Beat  quality.  CopfKT  c»bi«. 
Buy  direct.    Freight  prepaid.  Satisfaction  ginK-antwl 


Coraplete  InstalllnK  directions, 
sample  free.  Robla»an  *  Srldrl  Co> 


Valuable  catalog;  aod 
Box  46.WwhlactoDfUK  h. 


C.    C.    C,    Jr.,    Virginia.  —  Indeed     I 
■would  dread  lieing  deprived  of  the  help 
and  assistance  of  my  state  experiment 
Btation  and  my  county  expert  and  dem- 
onstrator   on    farming.       Some    of    my 
neighbor    farmers   seem   to   think   these 
fellows  can  tell  them  nothing,  but  most 
farmers  in  this  section  are  getting  awake 
to  the  fact  that  our  state  experiment  sta- 
tions, together  with  good  farm  papers, 
are  our  best,  cheapest  and  most  practical 
way  of  getting  next  to  the  profitable  way 
of  farming.    Our  experiment  station  men 
came  through  this  country  a  few  years 
ago.  after  our  farmers  had  made  a  com- 
plete failure  at  raising  alfalfa,  and  con- 
vinced at  least  a  few  that  alfalfa  could 
he  successfully  raised  in  this  section  by 
knowing   its    nature   and   cultivating   it 
intelligently.     Today  there  are  hundreds 
of  acres  out  in  alfalfa  and  it  is  making 
the  owners   good  money.     The  same  is 
true  of  dairying  in  this  county.     Demon- 
strators  from    the    experiment    stations 
came   through    her^  and   convinced   the 
farmers  that   we  had   an   ideal   location 
for  the  dairy  business  and  a  few  farmers 
ventured  into  it.     They  were  greatly  as- 
eisterl  by  bulletins  from  the  stations  and 
by  good  farm  papers.     Today  the  dairy 
business    has    grown    from    practically 
nothing  to  a  good  paying  business  for 
thousands  of  farmers. 

I  am  as  eager  to  get  tlie  state  bulle- 
tins on  farming,  dairying.  1^)raying,  etc.. 
as  I  am  to  get  my  farm  papers,  and  I 
would  almost  quit  trying  to  farm  with- 
out my  farm  papers.     I  use  a  knapsack 
sprayer  and   get   my   spraying   formulte 
from  the  state  bulletin  on  spraying.     I 
find    all    their    spraying    formulae    per- 
fectly   reliable    and    they    cover    about 
everything  on   earth   the   farmer  might 
wish   to  spray.       Our  state   bulletin   on 
spraying  materials  alone,  telling  how  to 
mix  them.  etc..  is  worth  a  great  deal  to 
xne  every  year,  for  I  find  that  nothing 
pays  me  better  than  spraying.    Demon- 


O.  F.  S.,  Delaware. — We  have,  we  be- 
lieve, a  copy  of  every  bulletin  ever  pub- 
lislied  by  our  experiment  station.  Our 
name,  also,  being  on  its  mailing  list,  we 
receive  its  publicptions  as  distributed. 
Moreover,  whether  we  read  them  at  once 
or  not.  we  file  them  for  ready  reference 
at  any  subsequent  time. 

When    we    wish    information    on   sub- 
jects  which   we   think   the  station   staff 
(an  give,  we  feel  free  to  Inquire  of  them, 
and.  while  endeavoring  to  cause  them  as 
little  trouble  as  possible,  their   prompt 
and   even   cordial   reception  of  our   ad- 
vances encourages  us  to  use  them  with- 
out restraint.     We  may  ask  about  fer- 
tilizers    for    certain    crops,     or     v  der 
special  conditions;  may  send  a  specimen 
of  a  diseased  plant,  a  sample  of  soil  to 
test  for  amount  of  lime  needed;  may  ask 
where  we  can  get  an  Implement  which 
we  have  not  seen  advertised  in  any  peri- 
odical, or  even  some  little-known  orna- 
mental bush.     We  usually  are  satisfied, 
although  at  times  they  may  answer  so 
conservatively,    or    even    confess    Igno- 
rance,   that    we    may    be    disappointed. 
Again,  with  but  very  few  exceptions  we 
have  had  no  cause  to  regret  having  fol- 
lowed   their    advice;     while    the    times 
when  it  might  appear  that  loss  had  re- 
sulted    from    their    suggestions,    other 
causes   for  the  failure,   unknown  to  us, 
iftight  have  been  at  fault,  hence  we  can 
not  accuse  them. 

Our  experience  is  that  our  station  Is 
practical,  and  we  believe  that  to  be  de- 
prived of  its  privileges  would  be  an  ir- 
reparable   loss.      True,    it    has    not    the 
facilities  nor  scope  of  some  of  those  in 
larger  states,  as  New  York.  etc..  but  this 
lack     may     be     offset     by     the    greater 
familiarity  of  the  staff  with  conditions 
and   needs   of  practically   every  district 
,  of  the  state,  such  as  the  former  can  not 
I  have.    Our  county  agents  have  not  been 
sufficiently  long  with  us  to  demonstrate 
their  full   value,   but  as  we  become  ac- 
quainted  with   them  we  consider  them 
an   acquisition — the   experiment   station 
at  our  own  door,  as   it  were.     We  sin- 
cerely hope  that  greater  and  greater  re- 


WANTED 

IN  PHILADELPHIA 

Five   ambitious,    intelligent,    earnest 
energetic,  honest,  clean  cut  young  men 

with  good  reputations  to  start  on  the  road 
to  success  by  learning  the  wholesale  Hard- 
ware, Cutlery  and  Sporting  Goods  busi- 
ness, and  those  who  desire  an  opportunity 
to  now  begin  their  future  can  be  assured 
of  an  excellent  chance  for  rapid  advance- 
ment if  they  make  good.  Address  in  own 
hand  writing,  stating  age,  reference  and 
salary  expected  to  start. 

SUPPLEE-BIDDLE  HARDWARE  CO. 

Manufacturers,  Importers,  Exporters 
and  Wholesale  Merchants 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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fiijqved  by  all 

Ittie  family    . 

See  CalifoiDias 

.IttmsSoichaigs 
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Vgtylow  /ate5 

and  (omist-slee^ 
ocononry  wUh 

To  California  only  $72.S0  round  tri* 
from  Chicago.  $70  from  St.  Louis  aira 
$60  from  Missouri  River.  On  sale  Ma^  I 
to  Sept.  30;  final  Umit,  Oct.  31.  StiO 
lower  fares  June  9  to  16  and  July  23  to 
30 ;  final  Umit,  two  months.  Excursioo 
fares  from  other  points  also. 

California  has  a  delightful  sumtner  climate— cool  by 
the  sea  and  in  mountains — right  time  to  see  growinl 
crops.  In  vineyards  and  orchards  one  finds  a?* 
licious  grapes,  apricots,  peaches,  figs  and  Valenci* 
oranges.  Berries  and  melons  come  early;  alniona* 
and  pears  come  later.  Harvesting  wheat  and  rut  tin* 

freen  fields  of  alfalfa  are  other  June-July  activities. 
'ersonally-conducted  parties  in  tourist  alct-pcrt 
enable  you  to  make  the  iourney  in  comfort  ami 
with  economy. 

Fred  Harvey  meals  and  lunches— good  e&ti-^o* 
cost.  Write  me  for  full  details  of  land  seekers  ex- 
cursions,  and  especially  ask  for  that  "FarmetS' 
Special  '*  picture  book. 

C  L.  Statratn,  Oentral  ColonittUion  iffoU 

Atckiim,  Topeka  dt  Santa  Ft  Ry. 

sot  TBaUvay  BtcKangt,  Ckicag* 


v\\|;//^/;<^    Bumper  Grain  Crops 

^"^*'''*™*^  Good  Markets     High  Price* 

Prizes  Awarded  to  Western  Canada  for 
Wheat,  Oats.  Barley.  Alfalfa  and  Grasses 

The    wlnnlngi    of    Wentern    Canada     at    the    Hull     Pfo*!"'^ 
Kxpooltlon  at  Denver  were  easily  made.    The  list  f""''   ',„* 
Wheat.  Oats.  H»rley  and  <ira»Be»,  the  most  •mportani  i^«- 
the  prJseu  for  Wheat  and  OaU  and  Bweep  make  on  Airai'"^ 
No  TeBR  Important    than  the   splendid   quality  of  >*Jf;'    ,. 
Canada's  wheat  and  other  grains,  U  the  excellence  «' '";  '  ot 
tie  fed  and  fattened  on  the  grasHes  of  that  country.      ^  rr 
Bhlpnient  of  cattle  to  Chicago  topped  the  market  In  tnai 
for  quality  and  price. 

We.tem    Canada    produced   hi    1»I8    ••^»W|Cl"  "K*'lJIh«S 
M    all    of     the    United     State*,    or    over    300.000.000     *«•"• 

Canada  In  proportion  to  population  has  a  greater  ©J.P?'^!,*,,! 
surplus  of  wheat  this  year  than  any  country  In  the  J*'oria^ 
present  prh'es  vou  can  flgureoutthe  revenue  for  the  P"*",',  ,,. 
Ill  Western  Canada  voii  will  And  good  markets,  splendid  "<'""';,  ,„* 
ceptloiial  foclal  conditions,  perfect  rllmatp,  and  other  great  att^« 
There  la  mo  war  t«x  on  laita  »■«  no  roiieerl|pMO». 

Send  for  tlliistrated  pamphlet  and  ank  for  rtAuct<\r^  " 
rates,  information  an  to  bent  locations,  etc. 


Addrew 


no  PAMIPOI 


F.  A.  HARRISON 

210    North    Third    St..    Harrisburg, 
Canadian  Qevornmant  Asant 
CANADA 
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ThU  ii  the  farm  women's  own  department— for  them  and  by  them.     It  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 

nici  of  everyday  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.      The  Practical   Farmer   invites  -and 

o«ctt  -you  not  only  to  write  your  experiences  on  the  topics  under  discussion   but  also  to  propose 

taoic*  for  future  discusMons.      The  best  letter  published  herein  each  issue  will  be  awarded  a  prize  of 

one  dollar  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cents.     Address 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT,  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


jr\B  l.'i. — Summer  Beverages.  We  are  com- 
ing to  the  hot,  thirsty  days  of  the  year, 
•ind  we  are  told  not  to  drink  too  much 
water  during  the  hot  spells;  what  Is  your 
best  harmless  thirst-quencher  for  the  chil- 
dren and  the  men  on  the  farm?  Give  one 
recf-lpt  only — your  very  best — but  tell  Just 
how  vou  prepare  and  serve  It. 

j,.,y  1 — The  cherry  season  Is  approaching. 
Toll  VIS  what  you  do  with  cherries  other 
than  plain  canning;  give  Just  one  receipt, 
or  method  of  handling  and  make  your  con- 
tribution brief,  but  as  complete  as  possible. 
What  we  want  Is  something  new  In  the  way 
of  a  toothsome  cherry  product. 

JiLY  ir>. — I)e8crll)e  your  greatest  Improvement 
this  year  toward  making  your  yard  and 
house'  (externally)  more  attractive.  Your 
iirtitle  should  contain  not  over  250  words 
and  should  deal  with  original  or  radical 
improvements  and  changes — not  Just  paint- 
ing or  planting  a  few  flower  seeds. 

All  contributiona  to  th*  Exehangm  muat  rmaeh 
u$  at  least  IS  daya  bmform  thm  dat*  ot  M«a«  in 
which  the  topic  i»  to  b*  diacuaamd. 


Give  the  Receipt  of  Your  Favorite  Substi- 
tute for  Meat  on  Your  Home  Table, 
and  Method  of  Serving  it.* 

Mrs.  E.  W.,  Mullica  Hill,  N.  J.— Our 
favorite  substitute  for  meat  is  bean  cro- 
quettes and  they  are  both  nutritious  and 
good.  Here  is  my  receipt:  1  pint  of 
white  beans,  Mi  cupful  of  cream,  yolks  of 
2  eggs.  1  tablespoonful  flour,  1  table- 
spoonful  chopped  parsley,  1  teaspoonful 
onion  juice,  1  teaspoonful  salt,  and  pep- 
per to  taste.  Soak  beans  over  night, 
drain,  cover  them  with  fresh  water,  boil 
an  hour,  drain,  throw  away  water,  cover 
with  fresh  water  and  boil  until  tender, 
drain  and  press  beans  through  colander; 
rub  1  tablespoonful  of  butter  and  the 
Hour  together  and  add  cream;  stir  until 
almost  boiling,  then  add  the  yolks  of 
f^pgs;  stir  again  for  a  minute  over  the 
Are.  add  bean  pulp  and  all  seasonings; 
mix  and  turn  out  to  cool.  When  cool 
form  into  cylinders,  dip  In  egg,  roll  in 
lii« ad  crumbs  and  fry  in  hot  lard.  Serve 
witli  tomato  sauce. 


one  onion  in  bottom  of  dish ;  cut  four  or 
five  slices  of  salt  pork  in  small  pieces 
and  mix  through  beans;  cover  with  boil- 
ing water  and  bake  slowly  from  6  to  8 
hours.  If  preferred,  the  beans  may  be 
partly  cooked  before  putting  in  oven, 
but  not  cooked  long  enough  to  crack 
them.  They  do  not  require  as  long  to 
bake  this  way  and  are  just  as  good.  As 
the  water  boils  away  add  more  hot 
water.  Our  men  folks  are  very  fond  of 
this  delicious  and  nutritious  dish. 


Miss  R.  A.,  Ashville,  N.  Y.— We  pre- 
fer peanut  roast  to  almost  any  meat,  re- 
gardless of  price.  Toast  and  dry  1  pint 
of  stale  bread  crumbs;  mix  1  cupful  of 
milk  and  1  cupful  of  peanut  butter  slow- 
ly to  a  cream,  add  2  beaten  eggs,  1  cup- 
ful hot  mashed  potato,  1  onion  chopped 
fine,  Vy  teaspoonful  of  parsley  and  the 
crumbs;  mix  well,  turn  into  a  buttered 
pan  and  bake  one  hour.  Serve  hot  with 
brown  gravy.  This  is  fine,  but  we  also 
like  it  cold  like  any  cold  meat. 


Mrs.  C.  H.,  Aspers,  Pa. — Mush,  either 
of  corn  or  graham  fiour,  is  a  splendid 
substitute  for  meat,  and  a  dish  every 
one,  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest, 
will  relish  during  the  winter  and  occa- 
sionally through  the  summer.  Stir  the 
flour  into  boiling '  salted  water  until 
smooth  and  fairly  stiff.  Let  boil  for  15 
minutes,  stirring  occasionally ;  then  pour 
into  an  enamel  dish  and  when  cold 
slice  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick  and 
fry  in  hot  fat  for  breakfast.  In  summer 
when  eggs  are  cheap  I  use  them  for 
breakfast  instead  of  mush. 


Mrs.  P.  H.  S.,  Susquehanna,  Pa. — 
Vegetable  roast  is  a  good  substitute  for 
meat.  Take  2  cupfuls  strained  beans, 
'j  <upful  strained  tomatoes  (the  pulp, 
not  juice  alone),  add  2  well  beaten  eggs, 
li  talilespoonfuls  peanut  butter  which  has 
been  creamed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
fold  water,  2  onions  chopped  flne,  salt, 
pepper  and  sage  to  taste;  then  add 
enough  dry  bread  crumbs  or  rolled  crack- 
ers to  thicken.  Mix  thoroughly  and  bake 
in  piea.sed  bread  tin  until  solid  enough 
to  slice  when  cold. 


Miss  J.  M.  O.,  Buchanan,  Va. — Our 

W'st  meat  substitute  is  cheese  bread 
{souffle,  made  with  sour  milk.  Sweet  milk 
n^ay  be  used,  leaving  out  the  soda,  but 
^e  find  it  lighter  and  more  wholesome 
made  as  follows:  3  cupfuls  stale  bread 
(either  bisculu  or  loaf  bread,  or  both), 
(niml)led  or  cut  in  cubes,  1  pint  diced 
eneese.  put  Into  buttered  pudding  pan 
in  alternate  layers,  4  eggs  beaten  light 
and  stirred  into  1  quart  butter  milk;  add 
^  i^'ant  teaspoonfuls  of  soda,  salt  and 
Pepper  to  taste;  pour  over  bread  and 
^neese;  dot  with  butter  and  bake  until 
set  and  lightly  browned.  Tomato  sauce 
or  stewed  tomatoes  are  nice  to  serve 
^ith  this  dish. 

"^y  round  fried  eggplant  or  squash  a 
fp'  pood  substitute  for  meat.  Pare  and 
^•''^  thin  about  4  hours  before  frying, 
3/"^. each  piece  lightly;  beat  an  egg 
cpni.  P  Pieces  in  egg,  then  In  cracker 
cTul  ^y  ^o  a  rich  brown.  I  roll 
in  thf^  rayself  and  find  crumbs  made 
chac  !f  ^'^^  *'"®  fresher  than  those  pur- 
to^r  *•*  packages.  These,  with  pota- 
,  js.  omelets,  etc..  make  a  splendid  meat- 
•    menu,  as  they  have  a  rich  meaty 


flav 


or. 


NBCBMSARV  TO  BMTE 


faJJif:  ^'  ^'  ®'  Westfleld,  N.  Y.— The 

fHrnii     .    ^"^stftute    for    meat    In    our 

nny  is  Boston  baked  beans,  prepared 

in  JHu^'-  ^^^^  1  P*nt  of  white  beans 
sott  water  over  night;  In  the  morn- 
^8  rover  with  fresh  water,  add  a  pinch 
and  '"^  and  let  come  to  a  boil;  drain 
Beroi  'n  covered  baking  dish  or  cas- 
snonnf'  t^^^  together  1  rounding  tea- 
to  1  t  **^^'  ^  teaspoonful  pepper,  % 
ful'J^^^^Poonful  of  dry  mustard,  Vj  cup- 
01  molasaes  and  stir  into  beaos;  slice 


Mrs.  S.  M.  J.,  Kentwood,  La. — Dev- 
iled eggs  make  a  good  substitute  for 
meat.  Allow  2  eggs  to  each  person.  Put 
them  in  a  vessel  of  cold  water,  set  on  the 
back  of  the  stove  and  let  come  slowly  to 
the  simmering  point,  but  do  not  let  boil 
(a  boiled  egg  that  really  boils  is  tough, 
hard  to  masticate,  and  digest).  When 
the  eggs  have  simmered  for  about  30 
minutes  remove,  drop  in  cold  water  and 
take  off  the  shells.  Cut  each  one  in 
half,  remove  the  yolks  and  mash  them 
Into  a  smooth  paste  with  mustard,  celery 
seed,  butter,  black  pepper,  paprika  or 
some  form  of  red  pepper  that  is  not 
strong.  Fill  the  halves  of  the  whites 
with  this  mixture  and  arrange  on  a 
platter.  Serve  cold,  garnished  with 
parsley  or  celery  leaves.  This  is  a  very 
attractive  dish. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  W.,  Homer,  N.  Y. — As  a 
meat  substitute,  beat  1  egg,  add  2  cup- 
fuls of  milk  and  heat  quite  hot  but  not 
boiling,  add  Vi  cupful  of  grated  cheese 
and  the  same  of  chopped  nuts — Brazil 
nuts  or  pecans  are  good — a  scant  tea- 
spoonful of  salt;  a  little  butter  or  cream 
improves  it.  Pour  this  over  3  shredded 
wheat  biscuits  that  have  been  crumbled 
into  a  baking  dish,  and  bake  in  a  hot 
oven  about  10  minutes.  Serve  immedi- 
ately. This  Is  enough  for  four  or  five 
persons.  Nuts  and  cheese  make  a  good 
substitute  for  meat,  served  In  any  form. 


or  if  It  is  salted  corn,  I  have  it  fresh- 
ened and  add  that  when  potatoes  are 
cooked.  Season  with  salt  and  a  little 
red  pepper  and  add  a  little  butter  or 
cream  If  desired.  Serve  hot,  or  it  is 
nice  warmed  over  in  a  little  cream,  or 
cream  dressing. 


Miss  E.  M.  S.,  Uniondale,  Pa. — Corn 
chowder  Is  our  favorite  substitute  for 
meat,  made  as  follows:  2  cupfuls  of 
sweet  corn,  4  cupfuls  of  milk.  4  cupfuls 
of  diced  potatoes,  2  tablespoon fuls  of 
butter,  1  onion.  8  soda  crackers,  salt, 
pepper,  2  cupfuls  boiling  water.  Put 
about  half  of  the  butter  Into  a  sauce  pan, 
add  the  sliced  onion  and  cook  slowly  for 
5  or  10  minutes.  Then  add  the  corn  and 
potatoes  with  2  cupfuls  of  boiling  water. 
Let  cook  for  25  minutes,  then  add  the 
milk,  rest  of  butter,  salt  and  pepper. 
Break  the  crackers  Into  a  dish  and  pour 
the  chowder  over  them.  Serve  while  hot. 
This  Is  delicious. 


Mrs.  M.  B.  M.,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. — As 
a  substitute  for  meat,  I  make  a  good 
dish  of  corn,  potatoes  and  onions,  with 
a  slice  or  two  of  salt  pork.  1  peel  and 
slice  about  a  pint  of  onions  and  put  them 
on  to  cook  with  boiling  water  to  cover 
them;  then  peel  and  slice  about  the  same 
amount  of  potatoes  and  add  to  the 
onions;  while  they  are  cooking  I  fry  a 
thin  slice  of  pork  and  when  It  is  tried 
out  and  brown  I  add  It  all  to  the  kettle. 
If  I  want  to  I  use  a  can  of  com  (a  pint). 


Mrs.  A.  D.  A.,  Trappe,  Pa. — This  is 
our  substitute  for  meat.  It  is  cheap, 
wholesome  and  nutritious — baked  maca- 
roni with  cheese.  Boil  %  cupful  maca- 
roni in  2  quarts  of  boiling  water  for  20 
minutes,  drain  and  blanch  with  cold 
water.  Make  a  white  sauce  of  2  table- 
spoonfuls  of  flour,  2  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter  and  IV2  cupfuls  of  scalded  milk; 
add  salt  to  the  sauce  until  properly  sea- 
soned. Arrange  a  layer  of  cooked  maca- 
roni in  the  bottom  of  a  buttered  baking 
dish,  sprinkle  with  grated  cheese;  repeat 
until  maparoni  is  used  up;  pour  over 
the  white  sauce,  cover  the  top  with  but- 
tered crumbs  and  bake  for  20  minutes 
in  a  hot  oven  or  until  the  top  is  a  nice 
brown. 


Mrs.  E.  E.  S.,  Susquehanna,  Pa. — 
Spanish  beans  make  a  good  substitute 
for  meat.  Take  1  pint  of  pink  beans,  or 
any  good  bean  that  remains  whole  when 
cooked,  parboil  in  one  water,  then  put 
on  to  cook  in  boiling  water.  After  cook- 
ing for  an  hour  add  one-half  can  of 
best  tomatoes  and  a  teaspoonful  of  salt. 
An  hour  before  they  are  done  add  little 
red  peppers  (dried  ones  broken  up  pre- 
ferred) sufficient  to  flavor  highly — one 
bouquet  pepper  is  sufficient.  Cut  three 
or  four  thin  slices  of  bacon  In  dice,  fry 
brown  and  put  In  beans;  fry  1  medium 
sized  chopped  onion  In  the  fat,  add  that 
and  plenty  of  water  so  beans  will  be 
juicy  when  done.  Cook  slowly,  and  stir 
to  prevent  burning.  Should  cook  an 
hour  after  bacon  and  onion  are  added, 
to  be  well  blended,  and  should  be  hot 
with  peppers  and  rich  with  bacon  fat. 


Liquid 
uscle 


That's  just  what 
Babbitt's  Pure   Lye 

means  to  the  housewife, 
babbitt's  cuts  the  dirt. 
softens  it  so  that  you  can 
rub  it  off  your  pots  and 
pans,  your  sinks,  your 
woodwork  ttHth  ease.  It 
takes  the  drudgery  out  of  daily  tasks. 

More  than  that 

BABBITTS  ["y"^ 

In  tht  New  Can  with  the  Sifting  Pry-  Off-  Top 

is  valuable  for  a  hundred  household 
purposes.  It  keeps  the  drain  pipes 
clean  and  odorless;  softens  hard  water; 
saves  you  money  in  home-made  soap. 
It  cleanses — purifies — disinfects. 

Babbitt's  Puro  Lym  is  NIgtisst 

in  Strsngth,  but  NOT  in  PrioS 

— IO0  Evsrywhsro. 

Send  for  new  booklet  oa  Ijre— "How 
to   Um   It  —  How  to  CbooM  It." 


B.  T.  BABBin 


NEW  YORK 


Mrs.  J.  B,.,  Westfleld,  N.  Y.  —  Our 
favorite  substitute  for  meat  is  codfish 
and  eggs.  To  prepare  It  take  2  cupfuls 
codfish  picked  In  small  pieces;  let  it 
stand  for  15  minutes  in  cold  water, 
drain  and  pour  boiling  water  over  it; 
after  5  minutes  drain  and  squeeze  dry. 
With  it  beat  2  eggs,  2  tablespoonfuls 
corn  starch,  3  tablespoonfuls  cracker 
crumbs,  2  cupfuls  sweet  milk;  put  V2 
cupful  butter  in  frying  pan,  when  hot 
add  mixture,  cover  and  cook  moderately 
for  10  minutes,  stirring  it  once  if  nec- 
essary. 


GORSON'S 

USED  CARS 

A  few  items  out  of  the  wonderful  money- 
naving  opportunitleii  in  sligbtly  uaed  automo- 
bilcfl  on  o(ir  floors.  Every  IcDOwn  standard 
make  at  similar  reductions. 

ISIS  Palvr  Tonrla*  Car, 

brand   new SSTO 

ISIS  4'oie    Tonriav    Car,   S-erllader, 

rua  S.OOO   Bsllea  at  a  Mm  aavlaS* 
ISIS  Do«lv^  Toarlaff  Car.  ruaa  S.OOO 

lalle*.  extra  etialpaieBt. 
ISIS  Bairk     D    45     Taarlav.     oaly 

»iiKhll.Y  aard. 
ISIS  Hatlaan   Roadatrra.  all   flaetory 

e^aii^BaentM.  at    a  aaap. 
Ford  Roadatera  and  Toarlaa  Car*  at 

varloaa      prir«Mi,     arrordlav      la 

Biodrl.  

Reo  Toarlas  Car.  braad  a«w 

tireaaad  tool  kit S3SS 

Hai^Bioklle  Roadster,  «rk«e|» 

▼ory  little SSOS 

LarscAt  Caed  Car  Dealers  la 

Aaaerira. 

GORSON'S 

AUTOMOBILE  EXCHAI^GE 
»38-5l40  Iff.  Broad   «t.»  Pblladelphia 


WITTEf^ 


PRICES  GO  DOWR! 

2H-P.$».»5:         SI-P.t47JS:         4l-P.tM.75: 
« IP.  t».9«;       S  l-P.  tlS9LM. 
Write  far  pricct  m  U.  U  asd  n  l-P. 

Toa  can't  buy  ao  good  an  en^ne  at  the  aame 
price.  You  can't  buy  a  h«tt4rr  engine  at  double 
the  price.  Lower  fuel  expense.  Simple  in 
conatruction.  Easily  started.  30  to  60  per 
cent  surplus  power.  fS-Day  Trial  Otirr.  Sold 
direct,  factory  to  user.    Established  lb70. 

Writ«  for  fre«  book,  "How  to  Judire  Eninnes." 
and  for  pri<*«li(>t  of  allsir.ca  snij  style*,  Kero««n«. 
Gasoline,  Distillate,  Naphtha  and  Gas. 

■O.  H.  WITTS.  WITTS  BNOINK  WOSKS. 
SS47  Oaaiand  Av*nwe.  Kansas  City,  Hie. 

9547  Smplre  BlSg-.  nttsbMrsli,  Pa. 


WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  $120.00 

to  dlstrihute   ••Snro«Kful  Farming"  In  your  locality. 
Money  making  b04>k  for  farmers.     Write  at  once  for 
our  new  Institute  plan.     60  days'  work  or  less.      No 
moner  reqnirod. 
International  Institute.  4»T  w|m«m  BM*.  nilh4«lskla 
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Roman  Auto  Co. 

The  Houae  of   Fair  and  Square 
Methoda 

W*  do  things  diflTerently  here— and  Just 
that  "difference"  giiarantees  a  square  deal  to 
you.  We  buy  for  cash -and  we  dont  buy  an 
auto  to  sell  to  you  unless  we  make  sure  that 
the  machine  is  right.  Over  laOO  real  values 
await  your  selection— and  low  price  plus  qual- 
ity IH  in  every  one  of  them. 

1000  Uaed  Autoa,  $150  Up 

BUICK.  Late  Model $300 

1916  MAXWELL  Tourins $500 

CADILLAC.  Late  Model $310 

OVERLAND  Roaster.  Late  Model $375 

HUDSON  Tourinc.  Late  Model $550 

HUPMOBILE  Tourinc.  Late  Model         $200 

FORDS,  All  Stylei $125  to  $250 

Dodge,  Chandlers,  Buicks,  Mitchells, 
Haynes,  PuUmaas,  Mercers  aad  aU  makes, 
all  Styles $150  up 

•end  today  for  tlie  new  Ulaatrated 
Booklet  B— price  and  infonnatlon 
for  antomoblllata. 

ROMAN    AUTO  CO^  Inc. 

203  N.  Broad  St.  PhUa.,  Pa. 

■«BM«aB«iMn«i0«Ma«Hi0a^BHaHa«M^»M 


Retailers' 
30c  Quality 

Direct  from  Wholesaler 


COFFEE 

Fresh  off  the  Roaster 

S    LBS.    FOR    $1 

*^  Bean  or  Ground 

Delivered   free    within   300   miles  by    parcel  post 
lO  Lba.  DELIVERED)  FREE  lOOO  Milas 

Balisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  ref  unde*! 

GILUE5  COFFEE  CO. 
233-237  Waahinston  SCreot.  N«w  York 

KSTABLISHED  76  VKAKH 


Make  Washday  Easier 

Adopt  the  right  melbod  — the 
vacuum  principle.  Try  the 
"EAHY"  Vacuum  Waaber  8t 
days.  If  you  are  not  pleaaed, 
return  the  waaber  and  the  teat 
will  have  cost  you  nothing. 

Wrilm  DODGE  *  ZUILL 
S099  E. Water  St..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


mmm 


.toots,  pi  ocs 
•t  lowest  rash 


,<ialiv«r7  bodies, 

Bic  iliastrstsd 

fres. 


^^^  goods.      Gailowsr  ffuarantcsd  tirss. 
^tabss.  patebM.vulcmnlarrs,  chains,  lamps. 

lete.   I 

1 


Kill  All  Flies! 

PIseMl  anrwbws.Oalsy  Fly  Killer  attracts  and  k His  all 
Hms.    Meat,  cisaa.  omamental.  •oaTeoient,  aad  rtsap. 

LMU.UMaM«.  luaa 
fMMl.MB't  gaOliv 

Jttm  wrar;  wUr  ■••■••  •* 
rlajar*  aartMoe.  Q— »■»■ 
imditttw:    AakTaC 


ate.,  at  lowest  rash  priess.    Bie  illasf 
estakw  of  tbesa  and  other  foods  free 

Mv   ttaMtt^MHf  Sift.  wt9l99€%04 


Daisy  Fly  Kill«r 

•eMfcraieHrs.  ar  f  Mea 

kr  asynaa.  susmS.  fl.StW 

NaKOtO  •OMBMt  IM  Paaatft  Ave.,  Brseaim,  a.T. 


all    )>nris   of   nld-ttm« 
snd  moficrn  Flresrma 
Htepbea  Taa  Reaaaelaer.  Aallqaes 
sa  Baat  S4tli  ••..  Mew  York 


I  B«y,  StII  Mi  ExebaRgt 


For  prompt  attention 
tisers  you  "saw  it  in 
Farmer." 


tell  our  advert 
The    Practical 


i 
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Getting  Guaranteed  Mileage— and  More 


(.Concluded  from  page  229) 


Standard  type  will  be  cut  by  any  stan- 
dara  rim,  if  properly  used.  On  the  otli- 
er  hand,  any  type  of  tire  will  be  injured 
if  subjected  to  abuse.  Under-inflation, 
dented  and  irregular  rims,  excessive 
loads,  tire  fillers  and  stiff  reliners  are 
the  common  causes  for  cutting  and 
breaking  above  beads. 

The  flanges  of  a  rim  may  be  battered 
down  and  become  rough  from  running 
a  tire  deflated  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance; the  next  tire  applied,  is  sure  to 
get  cut  above  the  beads. 

Tires  carrying  heavier  loads  than 
those  for  which  designed,  may  develop 
breaking  at  the  beads  where  engaged  by 
clinches  of  rim. 

If    rims    become    rusted    from    water 
■working  around   beads  when   tires  are 
run  soft  or  through  neglected  cuts  in  the 
tire,  or  from  neglect  to  put  proper  fitting 
on  the  valve  stem,  the  rust  should  be 
removed    with    emery    paper    and    rims 
painted    with   a   coating   of    aluminum, 
graphite  and  oil  or  other  good  preserva- 
tive solution.    When  applying  a  tire,  be 
careful   that   flap   does   not   slip   under- 
neath bead  and  crowd  it  in  clinch  of  rim. 
Under  the   impression   that  they   are 
oversize,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  tires 
to  be  applied  to  rims  of  wrong  size — for 
example,    using   36x4%   tire   on   a  36x4 
rim.     The  diameter  of  this  rim   is   ap- 
proximately 28  inches  and  the  diameter 
of  tlie  beads  of  the  tire  approximately 
27  mches   (Q.  D.  Clincher  type.)   or  ap- 
proximately 26  inches  (Regular  Clincher 
type)  therefore  it  becomes  necessary  to 
stretch  and  strain  the  beads  considera- 
bly.    Another  thing,  the  4Vi-inch  beads 


are  not  constructed  to  fit  a  4-inch  rim 
and  will  not  engage  properly  in  the 
clinches.  Good  results  cannot  be  secured 
when  the  beads  are  strained  and  crowd- 
ed in  this  manner.  The  correct  oversize 
tire  for  36x4  rim  is  37x4  Mj- 

In  some  instances  38x5  Va  tires  have 
been  fitted  to  36x4  V2  rims.  The  diameter 
of  a  36x4V'-inch  rim  seat  and  the  diame- 
ter of  38x5 V.  beads  are  the  same,  ap- 
proximately 27  inches,  but  the  rim  cross 
section  in  the  clinches  is  not  suitable  to 
accommodate  the  beads  of  5  '/2-inch  cases 
—rim  cutting,  pinched  tubes  and  unsat- 
isfactory service  will  result. 

When  removing  tires  from  rims,  do 
not  overlook  pushing  valve  stems  of 
tubes  up  far  enough  in  tires  so  that  It 
win  not  be  necessary  to  pound  fastening 
device  of  rims  in  order  to  release  beads 
of  cases.  Rims  are  sometimes  dented 
from  pounding  them  In  this  way. 

When  chafing,  cutting  or  breaking  ex- 
tends all  around  beads  on  both  sides,  re- 
pairs are  expensive  and  not  to  be  recom- 
mended. If  the  injury  only  extends  for 
a  short  distance  over  one  or  both  beads, 
a  skillful  repair  man  can  make  a  good 
job  at  a  reasonable  cost. 


NEOLECTED   CUTS. 

The  service  of  tires  will  be  abbreviat- 
ed, to  a  considerable  extent,  if  cuts,  punc- 
tures and  snags  are  neglected.  Too  much 
care  cannot  be  exercised  in  avoiding  in- 
juries of  this  nature,  as  much  as  possible, 
or,  at  least,  give  them  the  proper  atten- 
tion within  a  reasonable  period. 

New  macadam  roads,  especially  when 
wet.    are   liable   to   damage   the   rubber 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
pattern  Patterns  are  perfect  fitting  and  seam  allowing.  When  ordering  write  your  name 
and  address  in  fuU.  state  the  number  and  size  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  seno,*'' ^.n**  '"«■ 
each       Address.    FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADA.  PA. 
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cover.  It  is  recommended  that  the  speed 
of  the  car  be  slightly  accelerated  and 
clutch  depressed  before  coming  up  to 
loose,  crushed  stone  in  the  road;  it  is 
better  to"  coast  over  sharp  stones  rather 
than  cause  more  tire  traction  by  leaving 
gears  engaged. 

The  rubber  cover  may  receive  numer- 
ous small  snags  and  cuts  if  rear  wheels 
lose  traction  and  spin  around  on  wet 
pavements  or  In  mud  or  sand.  If  rear 
wheels  slip,  back  car  for  a  short  dis- 
tance and  start  forward.  When  this 
fails,  give  up  rear  wheels  and  wrap  with 
rope'or  place  something  firm  underneath 
to  give  the  tires  a  grip. 

The  elasticity  of  the  rubber  permits  a 
cut  in  the  tread  to  expand  when  under 
the  weight  of  machine  and  In  contact 
with  the  road.  In  this  way,  such  for- 
eign matter  as  grit,  sand  and  pebbles 
are  forced  into  the  cut.  With  each  revo- 
lution cf  the  wheel,  the  accumulation  of 
foreign  matter  acts  as  a  wedge  and  fur- 
ther forces  itself  between  the  cover  and 
fabric  of  the  tire. 

It  Is  not  unusual  for  these  bumps  or 
"mud  bolls,"  if  neglected,  to  cause  a  com- 
plete separation  of  the  tread.  An  entire 
new  cover  can  often  l>e  applied  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  providing  the  fab- 
ric is  in  fairly  good  condition,  but  it  is 
more  practical  and  certainly  less  ex- 
pensive to  attend  to  the  initial  injuries 
when  first  noticed. 

Owners  are  sometimes  surprised  and 
disappointed  to  learn  from  the  repair  man 
that  it  is  not  advisable  to  rebuild  tires 
having  good  covers  and  appearing,  from 
the  outside,  to  be  all  right.  This  Is  often 
due  to  separation  and  decay  of  the  fabric 
body  caused  by  water  working  through 
neglected  cuts.  The  fabric  is  the  real 
foundation  and  strength  of  the  tire,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  highly  important  to 
protect  it. 

It  is  suggested  that  after  a  long  trip, 
or  at  regular  Intervals,  the  tires  be  ex- 
amined carefully.  Remove  tacks,  glass, 
nails  and  other  objects  before  they  cause 
serious  damage;  wash  mud  and  other 
foreign  matter  from  the  tires  and  heal 
the  cuts,  punctures  and  snags  with  Cure- 
Cut  or  similar  preparations  on  the  mar- 
ket for  emergency  repairs.  If  unable  to 
repair  the  injuries  in  this  way.  have  the 
work  handled  by  an  experienced  and 
competent  repair  shop. 

CARE    AND    USAGE    OF    INNER    TUBES. 

If  tire  users  better  understood  the 
construction  of  inner  tubes,  and  condi- 
tions which  contribute  to  their  wearing 
out,  it  would  be  easy,  indeed,  to  secure 


prevent  tubes  from  sticking  to  the  ad- 
hesive  "friction"  of  the  fabric.  A  good 
lubricant,  however,  should  be  used. 

Some  motorists  neglect  dusting  8oai>. 
stone  inside  of  the  case  when  clianginj 
a  tube — others  use  the  soapstone  so  spa^ 
Ingly  that  it  does  but  little,  if  any,  good 
If  a  quantity  of  it  be  dumped  into  the 
case  It  will  collect  at  one  point,  and  dur- 
Ing  the  hot  weather  will  heat  up  to  suck 
an  extent  as  to  burn  the  rubber  of  the 
tube,  making  it  very  thin,  brittle  and 
lifeless;  this  can  be  recognized  by  the 
honey-combed  appearance. 

Soapstone  is  the  lubricant  most  used 
for  tires  and  It  is  quite  satisfactory,  but 
not  lasting;  therefore  a  fresh  supply 
should  be  put  Into  the  tires  at  least  two 
or  three  times  during  the  season.  Pow- 
dered mica  has  proved  a  more  durable 
lubricant  than  soapstone  and  quite  aj 
effective  as  graphite,  as  well  as  more 
pleasant  to  handle. 

The  lubricant  should  be  dusted  on  the 
fabric  all  around  the  case,  and  on  the 
inner  tube. 

It  is  essential  that  tubes  be  equipped 
with  valves  having  the  correct  type  of 
spreader.      Most  companies  have,  in  the 
past,    furnished    tubes    with    especially  1 
equipped  valves  for  Clincher  cases,  an- 1 
other  type  for  Q.  D.  Clincher  cases,  and 
still    another    type    for    Straight   Side 
cases.      The    Clincher    valves    spreader 
will  not  properly  lock  the  Q.  D.  Clincher 
beads  on  a  Q.  D.  Clincher  rim,  nor  the 
Straight  Side  type  of  tire  on  a  Straight 
Side  rim.     The  valve  equipped  with  1 1 
Straight    Side    spreader    will    lock  the 
beads   on    a   Clincher    rim   or   a  Q.  D, 
Clincher  rim,  but  on  account  of  differ- 
ence in   width   and  shape  may  damage 
the  fabric  of  the  case. 

With  a  view  to  the  extra  satisiadion 
to  the  customer  and  the  complicationj 
avoided  by  the  dealer  when  the  torrect 
type  is  furnished  in  every  instance,  one 
manufacturer  has  designed  a  universal 
type  of  spreader,  which  makes  it  possi- 
ble to  use  the  same  tube  of  a  certaia 
size  in  the  Clincher,  Q.  D.  CUnclier.  or 
Straight  Side  case  with  equally  satis- 
factory results. 

Don't  overloolc  the  Importanc  e  of  1 
tube  with  a  properly  equipped  valve. 
Care  in  this  respect  will  insure  a  proper 
anchor  of  tire  to  rim  and  eliminate 
much  annoyance  from  tube  being  pinch- 
ed near  valve.  Pinching  of  an  inner 
tube  usually  occurs  from  oversight  or 
carelessness  in  application  of  tire  to 
rim. 

When  a  tire  Is  ridden  soft  there  is» 
tendency  for  the  beads  to  lift  uy  at  the 


Importancm  of  Innmr  Tubm  Lubrication 

Deterlorallon'lo  an  luner  tube  due  to  the  fact  that  too  little  lubricant  wa«  used. 


7T7« I.nfllos*    shirt    waist.      Cut   In    bIzps  I 

Rr.    to    42    InchoR   bust    mpaHiup.      The   Hlt'««vps  | 
may   Im>   lnnu.i>r  short  and  the  revera  may  !><» 
used   or  omitted. 

77H1 I-adlcH'     ilnsslftn    hlntisp.         Put    In 

RlzpR  'A'2,  '.W  and  40  Inches  bust  monsurp. 
Ktrlppd  and  plain  matprlala  are  uspd  In  mak- 
ing  tills   blouse. 

77««.—  LadlpR*  shirt  waist.  Cut  In  rIzps 
a4  to  42  InchPH  bust  measure.  This  waist 
has  a  front  and  ba«k  yoke  and  lonR  or  sh«»rt 
Hlet'vcs. 

77«M.  Chlldrpn's  drpss.  (^it  In  sizes  2.  4 
and  <»  years.  The  dress  dosps  at  tlip  fr(»nt 
an<l  nviv  have  bmn  or  short   rIpovps. 

771»7'.  Ladles'  apron.  Cut  In  hIzpr  ^n.  40 
and  4(  inrhes  b\ist  meuRure.  The  waist  back 
and  belt  art  In  one  piece. 


770R. — Children's  rompers.  Cut  In  slaes 
2.  4  and  <5  years.  These  rompers  have  one- 
piece  bloomers  buttoned  to  a  waist  that  slips 
on    over    the    head. 

7M4»:».-  Ladlps"  skirt.  Cut  In  sizes  22  to 
riO  Inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt  Is  cut  In 
three  gores  and   has  side  panels. 

7770 Ladles'    dress.      Cut    In    sizes  36   to 

44  Inches  bust  measure.  The  dress  closes  at 
the  front   and   has  a   two-gored  yoke  skirt. 

7«24 Ladies'    skirt.      Cut    In    sizes   22    to 

^4  Inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt  Is  cut  In 
three  gores  and  can  be  made  with  or  with- 
out the  belt. 

77«3. — Ladles'   dress.      Cut   In   sizes   36  to 
44   Inches  bust   mesRure.     The  dreRR  has  a  4- 
ored    skirt    with    high    or    regulation    waist 
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more  and  better  service.  Spare  tubes 
shoulii  not  be  carried  in  cardboard  boxes 
as  furnished  from  the  dealers'  shelves — 
there  is  danger  of  the  tubes  being 
chafed.  Tube  bags  can  be  secured  for 
this  purpose. 

If  the  car  is  equipped  with  smaller 
tires  on  the  front  wheels  than  on  the 
rear  wheels,  an  extra  tube  should  be  se- 
cured for  each  size. 

The  cross  section  of  inner  tubes  is 
made  a  little  smaller  than  the  normal 
air  space  inside  of  the  cases.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  use  a  4V2-inch  tube  in  a 
4-inch  case.  This  usually  wrinkles  and 
creases  the  rubber  with  bad  results.  Do 
not  use  a  4-lnch  tube  in  a  4Vl»-lnch  case 
for  any  length  of  time.  When  this  Is 
done  the  rubber  is  required  to  stretch 
too  much  and  the  effect  of  heat  and 
action  due  to  displacement  of  air  In  the 
tire  quickly  uses  up  the  nerve  and  life 
of  the  tube. 

If  put  into  usage  for  which  it  is  not 
designed,  the  tube  will  not,  as  a  usual 
thing,  render  efficient  service.  If  it  was 
practical  to  use  one  size  in  another  size 
of  case,  tire  manufacturers  could  effect 
a  big  saving  in  equipment  and  furnish 
only  a  few  sizes  of  tubes. 

Lubrication  is  most  important  to  con- 
servation of  the  tul)e.  but  it  is  a  matter 
that  is  given  least  attention.  Practical- 
ly all  tire  manufacturers  treat  the  in- 
side of  cases  with  a  white  solution  to 


toes  due  to  the  internal  pressure  ano 
weight  of  car  and  sometimes  permit  tw 
tube  to  work  under  bead.  This  is  ^ 
gravated  when  the  tire  has  been  con- 
tinually ridden  soft  and  beads  have  been 
cut  and  broken  by  the  rim.  Don't  crow 
a  tire  of  wrong  size  on  a  rim  simp'y  , 
cause  you  are  able  to  do  so  by  P^y^'L 
force.  It  isn't  economy— aside  from  in 
injury  to  the  beads,  much  annoyance  la 
be  expected  as  the  result  of  tubes  he  ^ 
pinched.  All  Straight  Side  and  Q«>^* 
Detachable  Clincher  cases  8ho"'°. '„. 
equipped  with  flaps,  and  it  Is  impo"a» 
that  same  be  of  correct  width,  lens 
and  construction.  ,  ^ 

Not  all  pinched  tubes  are  lnJ"f^  ^3 
rim    side— the   rubber   may   be  Pj"<^'"j- 
from  a  rupture  In  the  fabric.     For  ^^^ 
ample,  a  break  caused  from  a  small  ^ 
or  bruise.     This  is  not  a  serious  oonu 
tion;   that  is.  it  will  not  materlali>  !* 
feet  the  service  of  the  tube,  as  repa' 
can  invariably  be  made  in  a  very  sa  ^^ 
factory    manner— either   by   appUfa^   , 
of  patch,  or  when-this  is  not  P^act'^  f  t,y 
new  section  or  tube  can  be  Insertea 
a  competent  repair  man. 


"Suggestions   for   the   Health   of     j, 
lildren."  Lesson  No.  103  in  the  coiu  ^j 
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Establishing  a  Swine  Herd 


Child 


Reading  Course  for  the  Farm  Home, 
be  welcomed  by  careful  farm  moi"  ^ 
who  may  obtain  it  by  writing  the  i^^ 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  ^ 


By  HUGH 

When   properly    managed,    swine    are 
the  most  profitable  animals  on  the  farm. 
They   do   not    require   nearly   as   much 
labor  as  other  farm  animals,  especially 
in  the  summer,  when  they  can  be  placed 
on  pasture  and  forage  crops  and  allowed 
to  harvest  the  crops  themselves.     The 
capital  required  to  start  a  swine  herd 
is  not  excessive.    With  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  pork  and  the  good  prices  paid 
for  the  same,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that 
hog  raising  pays  well,   If   intelligently 
managed.    Hogs  are  economical  produc- 
ers and  require  less  feed  for  the  produc- 
tion  of   a   pound    of    gain    than    other 
classes  of  live  stock.    When  the  hogs  are 
plaied  on  pasture  or  forage  crops  and 
are  allowed  to  do  their  own  harvesting, 
the  animals  keep  healthy,  labor  is  saved, 
and  the  land  Is  built  up  and  improved. 

A    SMALL   HERD    FOR    BEGINNERS. 

It  would  not  be  advisable  for  any  one 
not  thoroughly  familiar  with  a  business 
to  start  on  a  large  scale.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  hog  business.  There  are 
many  difficulties  and  pitfalls,  and  to 
overcome  these  requires  training  in  the 
s<  hool  of  experience.  The  thing  to  do  Is 
start  in  a  small  way,  with  a  few  hogs, 
and  gradually  increase  the  number  as 
your  experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
care  of  swine  increases. 

A  riKE-BREU  BOAR  IS  THE  MOST  PROFITABLE. 

Never  use  a  grade  or  scrub  boar,  for 
Imitrovement  in  the  herd  can  not  be  ex- 
peited  if  this  practice  Is  followed.  The 
r«information  and  breeding  qualities  of 
the  herd  will  be  greatly  reduced  If  a 
8«  rub  l)oar  Is  used.  There  Is  more  profit 
to  he  realized  from  pure-bred  hogs  than 
from  scrub  stock.  All  pure-bred  boars, 
however,  are  not  desirable  as  breeders, 
aUiiongh  they  have  a  smooth  reading 
pedigree  to  their  credit.  The  inferior 
type  and  conformation  possessed  by 
toome  pure-bred  boars  would  not  bring 
about  improvement  in  any  herd. 

SELECTING   A  BOAR. 

You  have  probably  heard  the  state- 
nient  that  the  boar  represents  more  than 
half  of  the  herd.  This  is  true  because 
the  boar  exerts  an  influence  on  every 
pig  farrowed.  When  selecting  a  boar, 
one  should  know  and  keep  in  mind  the 
ideal  of  a  well  formed  boar,  possessing 
the  right  type,  in  order  to  distinguish 
between  good  and  bad.  A  boar  should 
possess  plenty  of  vigor  and  vitality.  He 
BhouM  have  a  short,  broad  head,  a  short, 
thick  neck,  a  wide  and  deep  chest,  broad, 
level  shoulders,  a  body  smooth  and  free 
from  wrinkles,  and  a  well  developed 
hind-quarter.  He  should  stand  straight 
on  short  le^s.  A  broad,  straight  back 
^ith  well  sprung  ribs  is  very  essential. 
^  smooth,  wide  and  thick  loin  adds 
Kreatly  to  the  value  of  a  boar,  and  should 
Bhow  masculinity  In  his  head  and  pes- 
«^88  strong  bone. 

THE  AGE  OF  A  BOAB  FOR  BREEDING. 

V  boar  is  sufficiently  developed  and  fit 
[o«  service  at  the  age  of  ^2  months,  or 
*^tter,  18  months.  If  the  boar  Is  used 
'or  serrlce  under  12  months,  he  should 
^  "Bed  sparingly.    Many  breeders  make 


Breeding  Farm  Mares 
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a  mistake  and  use  boars  for  breeding  at 
too  early  an  age.  Most  of  the  boar's 
growth  takes  place  the  first  year  of  his 
life,  and  If  he  Is  used  for  service  much 
before  this  time  his  growth  will  be  Im- 
paired   and   breeding   ability   destroyed. 

CARING    FOR   THE   BOAR. 

The  boar  should  not  be  allowed  to  run 
with  sows,  because  he  becomes  restless 
when  in  company  with  the  sows,  and 
the  sows  would  be  bred  at  times  when  it 
is  not  desirable.  It  is  a  much  better 
plan  to  keep  him  away  from  the  herd. 
He  can  be  put  Into  a  small  paddock, 
with  a  shelter  and  sufficient  pasture  to 
keep  him  in  good  condition.  Plenty  of 
fresh  water  and  shade  are  very  essential. 

During  the  breeding  season  the  boar 
requires  liberal  feeding,  from  2  to  3 
pounds  per  100  pounds  live  weight  Is 
sufficient.  During  those  months  when 
the  boar  Is  not  used  for  breeding  the 
amount  fed  may  be  reduced.  In  the  sum- 


By  W.  H.  TOMHAVE 


Each  year  the  East  Imports  a  large 
number  of  horses  from  the  Middle  West 
to  supply  the  demand  from  the  farming 
section  and  from  the  cities.     Such  prac- 
tice is  expensive  and  means  a  large  out- 
lay of  money,  all  of  which  goes  to  the 
farmers  and  horse  breeders  of  the  Mid- 
dle West.     Much  of  this  annual  outlay 
of  money  might  be  saved  to  the  East  if 
more  mares  were  bred  upon  the  farms 
and  greater  encouragement  given  to  the 
owners  of  good  pure-bred  draft  stallions. 
The  East  can  produce  horses  equal  ta 
any    sections   of    the    country,    and    the 
growing  of  colts  can  be  made  a  source  of 
revenue  on  the  average  farm.     It  does 
not  take  long  for  a  colt  to  develop,  and 
if  of  the  proper  kind  will  make  a  sub- 1 
stantial  profit  over  his  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

Horses  produced  In  the  East  are  not  as 
subject  to  shipping  fever  and  the  other 
diseases  when  shipped  to  market  as  are 


A  Par^krmd  Ch»9tmr  WMU  Boar 
■mHh  a  Smooth,  WiJo  and  Thick  Loin  which  AM*  Croatty  to  hi,  Vatam  at  a  Sir* 


mer  months  when  pasture  is  available, 
a  50  per  cent,  grain  ration  with  pasture 
is  sufficient.  It  is  not  desirable  to  breed 
more  than  20  sows  to  a  boar  In  a  season. 

THE    SELECTION    OF    THE    SOWS. 

Many  farmers  who  intend  to  raise 
hogs  for  market  establish  only  a  grade 
herd.  By  using  a  good  pure-bred  sire 
and  keeping  some  of  the  best  gilts  in  the 
herd  each  year  to  take  the  place  of  the 
older  sows,  that  are  culled  out  and  sold 
to  the  butcher,  a  fine  grade  herd  may  be 
developed  In  a  few  years.  When  one  de- 
sires to  raise  pure-bred  hogs  and  sell 
them  for  breeding  purposes,  the  sows 
selected  for  this  work  should  be,  like  the 
boar,  of  the  highest  type  and  conforma- 
tion for  that  particular  breed.  The  type 
and  the  breed  selected  must  be  popular 
and  up-to-date,  so  that  the  breeder  can 
command  the  highest  prices. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  thinking  of  attending  the  National 
Dairy  Show  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  Oct. 
12-21,  write  the  Convention  Bureau  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  of  that  city  for  hotel 
reservations — Instead  of  addressing  the 
hotels  direct.  The  committee  says  it  can 
take  care  of  all  comers  in  spite  of  any 
Ill-advised  rumors  to  the  contrary. 


the  horses  shipped  from  long  distances. 
Each  year  many  of  the  horses  shipped 
East  In  the  spring  of  the  year  and  sold 
at  public  auction  are  taken  sick,  many 
die,  while  others  are  unfit  for  heavy 
farm^work.  Cases  are  known  where  a 
number  of  horses  out  of  one  shipment 
died  and  the  rest  of  the  horses  In  the 
stable  were  rendered  unfit  for  work. 
Thus  It  would  seem  that  it  is  far  more 
advisable  and  economical  to  purchase 
horsea  bred  In  a  community,  provided 
they  are  of  the  proper  type.  It  is  more 
economical  to  purchase  a  horse  that  has 
i)een  acclimated  than  to  take  chances  on 
horses  that  are  shipped  into  a  com- 
munity from  a  distance. 

Every  farmer  should  make  it  a  prac- 
tice to  breed  some  of  the  mares  on  his 
place  each  spring.  The  bred  mares  will 
be  able  to  perform  their  share  of  the 
regular  work  during  the  summer.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  there  Is,  as  a  rule,  not 
so  much  work,  so  that  the  mares  may  be 
given  a  rest  If  necessary.  When  such  is 
the  case  the  colt  becomes  largely  a  by- 
product, as  the  feed  cost  of  keeping  the 
mare  Is  not  materially  Increased  because 
of  having  been  bred.  The  average  farm 
mare  Is  capable  of  producing  and  grow- 
ing a  sood  farm  colt,  provided  she  re- 


ceives  the  proper   care  and   treatment. 
The  selection  of  the  stallion  to  which 
to  breed  the  mare  is  an  important  mat- 
ter.    In  too  many    instances  the  selec- 
tion of  the  stallion  Is  not  given  serious 
coni^eratlon.    Too  often  the  mares  are 
bred  to  a  horse  that  is  not  of  the  proper 
type  and  is  no  more  than  a  grade  or  a 
scrub.     It  is  not  possible  to  secure  a  de- 
sirable colt  from  such  mating  with  the 
average  farm  mare.     Such  matlngs  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  large  number 
of  "misfits"  found  on  the  horse  markets 
and  on  many  of  our  farms.    Quite  oftea 
the  selection  of  the  sire  is  determined  by 
the  service  fee  which  Is  charged.    Wheu 
a  grade  or  scrub  stallion  stands  for  a  fee 
of  ten  or  twelve  dollars  it  is  not  reason- 
able to  expect  the  service  of  a  pure-bred 
stallion  that  represents  probably  several 
times  as  much  money  for  the  same  rate. 
This  is  too  often  the  case,  however;  the 
initial  cost  Is  regarded  too  high  and  yet 
Is  the  best  Investment  which  the  farmer 
can  make.    Even  though  the  service  feee 
of  a  good,  sound,  pure-bred  stallion  are 
five  or  ten  dollars  more.  It  is  money  well 
spent  and  a  good  permanent  investment. 
It  Is   well   to  compare  the  cost  of  hla 
colts  at  the  time  of  birth  In   order  to 
fully  understand  the  real  difference.  The 
only  difference  in  the  cost  between  the 
colt  sired  by  a  good  pure-bred  stallion 
and  a  mongrel  or  scrub  is  the  additional 
charge  for  service,  which  may  be  five  or 
ten  dollars.     There  will  not  be  a  great 
deal  of  difference  in  the  cost  of  feeding 
two  such  colts  to  maturity,  so  that  even 
matured  the  actual  cost  of  production  is 
about  the  same.       The  colt  sired  by  a 
pure-bred  stallion  will  develop  more  rap- 
Idly  and  will  be  worth  from  |50  to  $75 
more  when  matured  than  the  colt  from 
the  poor  or  promiscuous  mating.     Thus 
it  can   be  seen  that  the  investment  of 
the  additional  five  or  ten  dollars  Is  well 
worth  while. 

There  are  too  many  stallions  standing; 
for  public  service  at  the  present  time 
that  are  not  capable  of  siring  good  colts. 
They  are  poor  individuals,  of  uncertain 
breeding,  and  are  not  capable  of  trans- 
mitting desirable  qualities  to  the  off- 
spring, as  they  do  not  possess  such 
themselves.  A  pure-bred  stallion  of  good 
type  and  conformation  will  almost  with- 
out exception  transmit  his  good  points 
to  the  offspring,  because  of  his  long- 
continued  time  of  breeding  for  a  definite 
purpose.  A  pure-bred  stallion  or  any 
sire  always  has  greater  power  of  trans- 
mitting his  characteristics  to  the  off- 
spring than  does  a  grade  or  scrub.  The 
mere  fact  than  an  animal  Is  a  pure-bred 
is  not  a  guarantee  of  outstanding  good 
qualities  and  Individual  meriu  must  not 
be  overlooked.  A  pure-bred  stallion  Is 
equally  as  successful  in  transmitting 
his  poor  points,  if  he  possesses  such,  to 
his  offspring  as  he  is  In  transmitting  his 
good  points.  Hence  the  importance  of 
individuality. 

The  demand  for  horses  may  not  be 
on  the  Increase,  but  there  will  always 
be  a  call  for  a  good  horse.  The  market 
usually  demands  a  horse  that  will  meet 
the  retiuirements  of  the  draft  horse  trade 
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or  for  other  specific  purposes  for  which 
horses  may  be  bred.  It  is  true  that  the 
motor  truck  will  replace  horses  In  many 
sections  of  the  country.  Certain  heavy 
hauling  In  a  city  is  easier  accomplished 
by  means  of  a  motor  truck  than  by  a 
span  of  heavy  horses.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  horses  will  be  done 
away  with.  Much  of  the  teaming  in  the 
cities  will  continue  to  be  done  with 
horses.  Farmers  will  continue  to  use 
horses  for  their  farming  operations,  so 
that  it  is  not  likely  that  horses  will  be- 
come a  drug  on  the  market.  There  is 
always  a  good  demand  for  desirable 
horses  of  the  right  type.  Such  horses 
should  be  bred  upon  our  farms,  but  this 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
good  pure-bred  stallions. 


Feeding  and  the  Making 
of  Balanced   Rations 

By  H.  H.  DEAN,  Author  of  "Canadian  Dairying" 


{This  series  started  in  our  issue  of 
March  \st,  and  an  article  has  appeared  in 
each  succeeding  issue.) 

VI.— How  to  "  Balance"  a  Ration 
Before  we  can  "balance"  a  ration  it 
U  necessary  to  have  a  table  showing 
the  dry  matter  and  digestible  nutrients 
in  the  various  feeds  at  our  disposal, 
such  as  that  published  in  Article  No.  3; 
and  it  is  also  advisable  to  have  some 
standard  for  comparison,  such  as  the 
German  standard,  or  that  known  as  the 
Wisconsin,  or  the  Dairy,  O.  A.  C.  stand- 
ard, published  in  Article  No.   2. 

For  ease  in  referonce  and  comparison, 
we  submit  these  three  standards  in  the 
form  of  a  table: 


fats,  though  authorities  differ  on  this 
point.  The  total  digestible  carbohydrates 
and  fat  is  14.31  lbs.  in  the  proposed 
ration. 

If  we  divide  the  digestible  carbohy- 
drates and  fats  by  the  digestible  protein 
in  our  trial  ration  we  get  a  nutritive 
ratio  of  1:6.7,  which  is  generally  con- 
sidered too  "wide"  for  good  results,  al- 
though it  corresponds  with  the  so-called 
Wisconsin  standard.  However,  we  notice 
that  the  trial  ration  is  lower  than  either 
of  the  two  American  standards  cited  in 
total  digestible  nutrients,  having  16.444 
lbs.,  as  compared  with  17.1  and  17.2  re- 
quired. It  is,  however,  equal  to  and 
slightly  above  the  German  standard  in 
total  nutrients,  but  lower  than  all  three 
in  digestible  protein.  What  the  ration 
apparently  lacks,  ^s  protein  material. 

We  turn  to  our  table  of  digestible 
nutrients,  and  find  that  both  cotton  seed 
meal  and  linseed  meal  are  high  in  di- 
gestible protein.  Suppose  we  add  one 
pound  of  cotton  seed  meal  to  the  trial 
ration.  We  then  have  a  total  of  26.71 
lbs.  dry  matter,  2.506  lbs.  protein  and 
14.754  lbs.  carbohydrates  and  fat,  and 
the  ration  has  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1:5.8. 

Theoretically,  we  have  "balanced"  the 
trial  ration  by  adding  one  pound  of  cot- 
ton seed  meal,  and  we  should  expect 
better  results  In  the  milk  flow  by  so 
doing.  But  we  need  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  cow  is  the  final  judge,  and  we  can 
only  know  for  sure  the  results  of  our 
work  and  theory  by  applying  it  to  Indi- 
vidual cows  and  noting  the  response,  if 
any,  in  milk  yield. 

This  is  the  method  which  the  writer 
has  used  in  teaching  the  subject  to 
students,  and  also  when  giving  advice  to 
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Let  us  assume  that  the  feeder  has  at 
his  disposal  corn  silage,  clover  hay, 
mangels,  oats  and  wheat  bran  and  is 
willing.  If  necessary,  -to  purchase  an 
additional  concentrate.  We  also  assume 
that  he  is  feeding  the  weights  of  the  dif- 
ferent feeds  as  given. 

The  most  convenient  way  Is  to  prepare 
a  skeleton  table  as  follows: 


farmers  and  practical  feeders.  With  a 
little  study  and  patience,  and  with  the 
necessary  table  of  digestible  nutrients 
to  work  from,  any  person  may  easily 
"balance"  an  "unbalanced"  ration,  and 
know  whether  or  not  the  ration  used 
corresponds  with  standards  that  have 
been  'worked  out  by  scientific  and  prac- 
tical feeders. 
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The  skeleton  represents  the  matter  in 
the  table  above,  and  to  the  left  of.  the 
dotted  line.  The  remainder  Is  filled  in 
as  follows  from  the  table  of  digestible 
nutrients  in  Article  No.  3: 

1  lb.  corn  silage  contains  .21  lb.  dry 
matter,  therefore  40  lbs.  corn  silage  con- 
tain 40  times  as  much,  or  8.4  lbs. 

1  lb.  clover  hay  contains  .85  lb.  dry 
matter,  therefore  10  lbs.  clover  hay  con- 
tain 10  times  as  much,  or  8.5  lb. 

The  mangels,  bran  and  oats  are  fig- 
ured in  the  same  way.  We  find  a  total 
of  25.79  lbs.  dry  matter  In  the  proposed 
ration. 

1  lb.  corn  silage  contains  .009  lb.  di- 
gestible protein,  theiefore  40  lbs.  con- 
tain 40  times  as  much,  or  .36  lb. 

1  lb.  clover  hay  contains  .068  lb.  diges- 
tible protein,  therefore  10  lbs.  contain 
10  times  as  much,  or  .68  lb.,  and  so  on 
for  the  remaining  feeds  In  the  ration. 
We  find  a  total  of  2.134  lbs.  of  digestible 
protein.  We  do  the  same  with  carbohy- 
drates and  fat,  as  these  are  given  to- 
gether in  the  table.  The  factor  2^4  Is 
used  as  the  "starch  equivalent"  of  the 
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Lameness  in  Horses 


J.   H.  REED,   V.   8. 

(Continued  from  May  iSth  Isaue.) 

SPRAIN  OB  STRAIN. 

A  sprain  or  strain  may  be  defined  as 
riolence  inflicted  upon  a  soft  structure, 
with  extension,  and  often  rupture  of  its 
fibers.  A  sprain  may  be  suddenly  caused 
by  violent  extension  or  stretching  of 
soft  structures,  or  by  repeated  slight 
Btretching,  without  a  rupture  of  fibers, 
in  which  case  repeated  tension  pro- 
duces an  altered  nutrition,  which  results 
in  inflammation  of  the  parts,  and  final- 
ly in  a  softening  of  some  portion  of  the 
fibers,  by  which  they  lose  their  tough- 
ness and  become  practically  broken 
across.  A  slight  sprain  may  be  practi- 
cally merely  a  bruise,  while  a  violent  or 
excessive  tension  may  rupture  the  whole 
structure  of  the  part.  Extension  is  not 
always  the  cause  of  sprain;  a  muscle 
may  be  sprained  by  the  opposite  condi- 
tion, viz.,  violent  contraction,  by  which 
the  fibers  may  be  broken  across,  or  the 
tcndenous  fibers  torn  from  their  attach- 
ment at  either  end  of  the  muscle. 
Sprains  produced  in  this  way  are  some- 
times noticed  as  the  result  of  violent 
contraction  of  the  muscles,  which  some- 
times occurs  in  a  horse  being  thrown 
with  hobbles  or  side  lines,  or  by  violent 
efforts  to  loosen  himself  after  being 
thrown;  in  vain  efforts  to  relieve  him- 
self when  halter  cast,  etc.  Sprain  may 
be  confined  to  the  fibrous  sheaths  of  a 
muscle  (each  muscle  is  enclosed  by  a 
fibrous  covering  called  a  sheath),  but 
these  sprains  are  of  minor  importance 
compared  with  sprain  of  muscular  fiber 
tendons  or  ligaments. 

Sprains  of  muscles  or  tendons  occur 
In  various  parts  of  the  body  or  limbs. 
A  horse  may  sprain  the  muscles  of  his 
neck  by  falling  on  his  head.  If  the  im- 
paot  be  severe,  the  sprain  may  be  com- 
plicated by  injury,  or  even  fracture  of 
some  of  the  bones  of  the  vertebra,  and 
this  may  cause  sudden  death.  The  mus- 
cles of  the  back  may  be  sprained  by  the 
hind  feet  slipping  forward.  When  a 
mnsde  is  sprained  the  accident  Is  suc- 
ceeded by  pain,  heat,  swelling,  and  more 
or  less  loss  of  function.  An  inflamed 
muscle  cannot  contract  properly,  the 
loss  of  contractive  power  being  in  pro- 
portion to  the  severity  of  the  sprain; 
hence,  in  some  cases  the  symptoms 
simulate  those  of  paralysis.  The  swell- 
jng  of  an  inflamed  muscle  is  often  fol- 
lowed by  loss  of  structure,  a  wasting 
away,  called  atrophy;  and  sometimes  by 
fstty  degeneration  of  its  fibers,  whereby 
th'T  lose  their  red.  fleshy  appearance, 
and  assume  that  of  whitish  threads  of 
at.  When  examined  by  a  microscope, 
the  contractile  tissue,  called  sarcous  ele- 
»»Jtnt8,  is  seen  to  have  beeen  replaced  by 
gl'stening  oil  particles,  so  that  the  func- 
"«n  of  the  muscle  is  temporarily  com- 
P.otely  destroyed.  If  the  whole  muscle 
8  involved.  Its  contractile  power  no 
'onger  exists.  The  loss  of  power  will, 
course,  vary  according  to  the  extent 
^  the  muscular  structure  involved  In 
^^<i  primary  lesion. 

Atrophy   of    muscular   fiber,    and    the 

^nsequent    fatty    degeneration    of    its 

^tents    (probably    better    noticed    in 

J^es  of  Sweeney,  than  in  other  cases) 

Often  due  to  pressure  by  Inflamma- 

w>ry  exudate   (which  occurs  to  a  great- 

f  or  leaser  degree  In  all  sprains)  form- 

^  In  the  spaces  of  the  connecting  tls- 

^     It  Is  well  to  remember  this,  as  it 

^a^hes  us  that  the  sooner  an  exudate 

"^    be    removed,    the    less    probability 

ere  is  of  degenerative  changes  Uking 

ace   in   the   true    muscular   elements. 

ne  changes  taking  place  In  Inflamma- 

^^on  of  muscular  tissue,  whether  arising 

om  sprain  or  other  causes,  are:  First, 


swelling,  caused  by  congestion  of  the| 
vessels,  and  the  exudate  that  is  thrown 
out  Into  the  tissues,  as  a  result  of  the 
same;  second,  atrophy,  or  a  wasting 
away  of  the  muscular  tissue;  from  the 
pressure  of  the  exudate  of  the  muscu- 
lar fibers,  and  from  loss  of  function.  It 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  if,  from  any 
cause,  a  muscle  does  not  perform  its 
function,  it  will  gradually  lose  bulk 
from  inactivity.  If  this  want  of  func- 
tion be  accompanied  by  the  pressure 
noted,  the  atrophy  will  be  more  speedy, 
and  better  marked;  third,  fatty  degen- 
eration of  the  sarcous  elements,  and  pre- 
mature loss  of  eontractibility. 

Treatment  for  sprain  depends  to  some 
extent  upon  the  seat  of  the  accident,  and 
the    tissues    involved,    but    the    general 
treatment    may    be    said    to    be:     First, 
locate   the   lesion,   give   rest,   make   the 
patient  as  comfortable  as  possible  in  a 
stall,  give  a  laxative,  as  6  drams  of  aloes 
and  2  drams  of  ginger,  and  feed  lightly. 
If  the   sprain   be   very   severe,   causing 
complete   loss    of   power   in   a   limb   or 
limbs.  It  Is  well  to  place  the  patient  in 
slings.       Bathe  the  affected  parts  long 
and    often    with    hot    water,    and    after 
bathing  apply  an  anodyne  lotion,  as  one 
composed  of  1  fiuid  ounce  of  laudanum 
and  4  drams  acetate  of  lead,  mixed  with 
%  pint  of  water.     Continue  this  treat- 
ment until  the  acute  inflammation  and 
soreness  have  disappeared.  Then  change 
to  cold  water  and  a  camphorated  lini- 
ment, made  of  3  fluid  ounces  of  alcohol, 
2  fluid  ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine,  1  fluid 
ounce  spirits  of  ammonia,  4  drams  gum 
camphor,  and  water  to  make  a  pint.     If 
this  does  not  cure  the  lameness  in  a  rea- 
sonable  time,   say   two   weeks,   apply   a 
blister  made  of  2  drams  each  of  binio- 
dide  of  mercury  and  cantharides  mixed 
with  2  ounces  vaseline  or  lard.    Clip  the 
hair  off  the  parts;  tie  the  patient  so  that 
he   cannot   bite    them;    rub   the    blister 
well  In  once  daily  for  two  days;  on  the 
third  day  apply  sweet  oil  or  pure  lard, 
and  turn  the  animal  loose  in  a  box  stall; 
oil  every  day  until  the  scale  comes  off. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  blis- 
tering every  month  for  a  few  times.  The 
blistering  not  only   has  a  tendency   to 
cure  the  lameness,  but,  stimulating  ab- 
sorption,  tends   to   reduce   any   chronic 
swelling   that   may   remain   as   a    result 
of  organization  of  the  exudate  that  was 
thrown    out    during    the    inflammatory 
stage  of  the  lesion. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Sheep  on  Eastern  Farms 

(Concluded  from  page  227) 

breeding  is  to  be  started.  The  same 
grain  mixture  is  used  for  the  ram.  None 
of  the  breeding  animals  should  be  in  too 
fat  a  condition,  as  it  will  impair  their 
breeding  qualities.  The  ram  should  not 
be  allowed  to  remain  with  the  flock  for 
any  length  of  time  except  during  the 
breeding  season.  This  will  insure  the 
lambs  being  dropped  at  the  proper  sea- 
son. It  is  also  well  to  have  some  check 
on  the  time  when  the  ewes  are  bred. 
This  is  an  easy  matter  where  hand 
coupling  Is  practiced.  When  the  ram  is 
allowed  to  remain  with  the  flock  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  smear  the  breast  of  the  ram 
with  some  oil  and  lamp  black.  When 
this  is  done,  the  ewes  that  have  been 
bred  can  be  detected  by  the  presence  of 
the  lamp  black  on  the  rump. 

Sheep  do  not  require  expensive  winter 
quarters,  but  must  be  provided  with 
shelter  that  will  protect  them  from  cold 
winds,  snow  and  sleet.  In  all  cases  the 
place  must  be  dry  and  have  with  It 
yards  in  which  bred  ewes  may  exercise. 
Low  sheds  open  to  the  south  will  afford 
all  the  protection  that  is  necessary.  Such 
sheds  can  be  erected  at  a  low  cost  and 
may  be  very  conveniently  arranged.    Ex- 
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TEN  YEARS  AGO  THERE  WERE  A  DOZEN  DIFFERENT  MAKES 
of  creamery  or  factory  separators  in  use.  Today  over  98  per  cent  of 
the  world's  creameries  use  De  Laval  Separators  exclusively. 

IT  MEANS  A  DIFFERENCE  OF  SEVERAL  THOUSAND  DOLLARS 
a  year  whether  a  De  Laval  or  some  other  make  of  separator  is  used 
in  a  creamery. 

EXACTLY  THE  SAME  DIFFERENCES  EXIST.  ON  A  SMALLER 
scale,  in  the  use  of  farm  separators.  Owing  to  the  fact,  however, 
that  most  farm  users  do  not  keep  as  accurate  records  as  the  cream- 
erjrman,  or  test  their  skim-milk  with  the  Babcock  tester,  they  do  not 
appreciate  just  what  the  difference  between  a  good  and  a  poor  sep- 
arator means  to  them  in  dollars  and  cents. 

NOW  IF  YOU  WERE  IN  NEED  OF  LEGAL  ADVICE,  YOU  WOULD 
go  to  a  lawyer.  If  you  were  sick  you  would  consult  a  doctor.  If  you 
had  the  toothache  you  would  call  on  a  dentist.  Why?  Because 
these  men  are  all  specialists  in  their  line,  and  you  rely  upon  their 
judgment  and  skill. 

WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  BUYING  A  SEPARATOR  WHY  NOT 
profit  by  the  experience  of  the  creameryman  which  qualifies  him 
to  advise  you  correctly?     He  knows  which  separator  will  give  you 

the  best  service  and  be  the  most  econom- 
ical for  you  to  buy.  That's  why  98  per  cent 
of  the  world's  creameries  and  milk  dealers 
use  the  De  Laval  exclusively. 

THERE  CAN  BE  NO  BETTER  RECOM- 
mendation  for  the  De  Laval  than  the  fact 
that  the  men  who  make  the  separation  of 
milk  a  business  use  the  De  Laval  to  the 
practical  exclusion  of  all  other  makes  of 
cream  separators. 

Your  local  De  Laval  agent  will  b«  glad  lo 
1*1  you  try  a  D«  Laval  for  yourself  oa 
your  own  place.  If  you  don't  know  th* 
■ear— t  De  Laval  acency  simply  writ* 
til*   Bonroat   rnaia  office,  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York        29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 
50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 
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place  it,  on  your  old  tower, 
Aennotor  which  will  last  you  a 
you  an  abundance  of  water. 

IT  NEEDS  ATTENTION  ONLY  ONCE  A  YEAR. 
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Silo  Fillers  forGasoline  Engine  Power 

Double  the  Capacity  with  Leaa  Power  and  considerably  Len  Speed. 

We  make  Silo  Filicni  of  extra  larRo  rapao> 

ity  to  meet  the  special  rwiuirenwuta  of  all 

silo    uarra.      Tliese  machines  arr  (roeciaOy 

deaicnMl   to  be  operated    by    popular    siso 

Gasoline  Kngines— &-8-10-12  and    H    U.  P. 

Tell  us  what  your  power  ia  and  we  will  advise  yoit 

what  slae  Ross  Silo  Filler  you  require. 

Wrtta  tor  Our  Sfaelal  PropoaMleii  Taday 

and  aute  If  you  Intend  to  buy  this  year.     Early  ordsM 
will  save  you  money. 
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pensive  barns  are  not  necessary,  as  such 
an  outlay  greatly  inctc^ases  the  overhead 
expense  iu  maintaining  the  flock. 

If  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  it  is  desirable 
to  have  a  place  in  a  comfortable  barn 
where  the  ewes  may  drop  their  lambs, 
and  under  such  a  system  there  will  bo 
less  danger  of  losing  them  on  account  of 
becoming  chilled. 

Winter  feeding  is  an  important  part 
of  the  successful  management  of  a  flock. 
The  feeding  must  be  done  with  the  aim 
of  supplying  nutrients  that  will  allow 
for  the  growing  of  a  fleece  of  good 
quality  and  also  develop  a  strong  lamb. 
For  roughage  there  is  nothing  better 
than  legume  hays,  such  as  clover  and 
ajfalfa.  This  should  be  supplemented 
with  a  small  amount  of  corn  silage  when 
available.  If  the  hay  is  of  good  quality 
it  is  not  necessary  to  feed  grain  in  addi- 
tion until  the  latter  part  of  the  gestation 
period.  The  same  grain  mixture  recom- 
mended for  "flushing"  can  be  used  for  a 
few  weeks  before  lambing  and  while  the 
lambs  are  nursing  the  dams,  or  at  least 
until  they  are  allowed  to  go  on  pasture. 

The  lambs  should  be  fed  grain  as  soon 
as  they  will  eat  it.  They  will  usually 
begin  to  nibble  at  grain  when  a  few 
weeks  old.  A  "creep"  should  be  built 
in  the  lot,  where  the  ewes  cannot  get  at 
the  feed  allowed  for  the  lambs.  The 
lambs  should  be  fed  grain  until  some 
time  after  they  have  been  weaned  from 
the  dams.  The  cheapest  growth  is  made 
by  the  lambs  before  they  are  weaned 
if  grain  is  fed. 

Too  many  farmers  fail  to  dock  all  the 
lambs  that  are  born  or  to  castrate  all 
the  male  lambs  that  are  to  be  sold  on 
the  market.  Every  lamb  should  be 
clocked  when  from  a  week  to  ten  days 
old.  Lambs  that  are  not  docked  are  very 
unattractive  in  appearance,  while  the 
tail  is  a  place  for  the  accumulation  of 
filth.  It  is  also  difllcult  to  get  the  ewes 
bred  when  they  have  not  been  docked. 
The  docking  may  be  done  with  a  sharp 
knife  or  a  hot  iron. 

Buck  lambs  that  have  not  been  cas- 
trated will  not  fatten  as  well  as  the 
altered  lambs  and  they  are  also  discrimi- 
nated against  on  the  market.  After 
August  1st  most  markets  discount  all 
buck  lambs.  Lambs  that  are  several 
months  old  may  be  docked  and  castrated, 
but  there  is  greater  danger  of  loss  at  this 
age  as  compared  to  docking  and  cas- 
trating earlier. 

There  are  many  advantages  in  the 
growing  of  sheep,  and  there  are  also  a 
few  disadvantages  that  have  ruined 
many  flocks.  There  is  an  old  axiom  that 
should  always  be  remembered — "Dogs 
and  Internal  parasites  have  kept  more 
than  one  person  from  becoming  rich 
from  growing  sheep."  The  dog  nuisance 
la  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the 
sheep  industry.  It  is  not  alone  the 
sheep  that  are  killed,  but  the  entire  flock 
seems  to  be  ruined  after  having  been  at- 
tacked by  a  dog.  They  seem  to  lose  their 
"nerve"  and  never  do  well  after  an  en- 
counter with  dogs.  Stringent  dog  laws 
and  the  proper  enforcement  of  them,  is 
the  only  way  this  nuisance  will  be  over- 
come. 

Nearly  every  flock  Is  troubled  to  some 
extent  with  internal  parasites.  These 
parasites  are  small  hair-like  worms  that 
are  found  In  the  paunch  stomach  of  the 
animal.  Prevention  is  more  effective 
than  treatment.  Fresh  pastures  for 
lambs  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
ways  of  keeping  the  laml>8  free  from 
these  parasjtes.  The  presence  of  stom- 
ach worms  is  usually  Indicated  by  the 
lack  of  thrift,  sluggishness  and  a  falling 
off  in  condition.  The  color  of  the  skin 
under  the  eyelid  is  usually  a  certain 
means  of  detecting  the  presence  of  these 
parasites.    The  skia  under  normal  con- 


ditions should  be  pink,  but  where  affect- 
ed by  internal  parasites  it  becomes 
white,  showing  a  lack  of  proper  circula- 
tion of  blood. 

There  are  many  details  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  flock  that  cannot  be  discussed 
in  the  space  available.  Many  of  these 
details  can  best  be  secured  through  ex- 
perience. There  is  a  fertile  fleld  for  the 
development  of  more  and  better  flocks 
of  sheep  on  the  farms  in  the  East.  Such 
flocks  started  in  a  small  way  and  direct- 
ed by  sound  judgment  in  management, 
will  gradually  be  the  means  of  restoring 
the  sheep  industry  to  its  proper  place  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States. 


Shall  We  Milk  by  Hand  or  Machine? 
The  Telephone  on  the  Farm 


Warm  Milk  for  Calves 
The  temperature  of  the  milk  or  milk 
substitute  fed  to  calves  should  be  uni- 
form from  one  feeding  to  another,  when 
calves  are  fed  from  the  pail.  A  ther- 
mometer should  be  used  persistently. 
Just  the  exact  temperature  to  maintain 
is  not  so  important  as  the  uniformity  of 
temperature.  However,  98  degrees  Fah- 
renheit is  a  good  temperature,  since  this 
is  only  a  few  degrees  under  the  normal 
temperature  of  a  cow's  body. 
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Fof  any  StxB^^lted  from  Factory  ^ 

You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  labor- 
saving  machines  on  a  plan  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.   You  won't  fed  the  cost  at  all. 
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lifetime  guaranteed  separator.  Sklma  «6  quarts  per  hour.  We  also  make  four  other 
sizes  up  to  our  big  6001b.  capacity  machine  shown  here— all  sold  at  similar  low  nrlcea 
I  and  on  our  Uberal  temw  o«  only  M  down  and  a  year  to  pi^ 
Patents  One-fieM 
Aluminum  Skim- 
ming Device.  Rust 
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30  DAYS' FREE  TRIAL '.r^^ 

You  can  have  30  days  FREEtrlal  and  see  for  yonrself 
how  easily  one  of  these  splendid  machines  will  earn 
Us  own  cost  and  more  before  you  pay.  Try  It  alonr- 
slde  of  any  separator  you  wish.  Keep  It  if  pleased. 
If  not  you  can  return  It  at  our  expense  and  we  will  i 
refund  your  e2  deposit  and  itay  the  freight  oharxee 
both  ways.  You  won't  be  out  one  penny.  Tou  take 
no  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder  and  direct 
from  factory  offer.  Buy  from  the  maaufactarert  I 
and  eave  money.  Write  TODAY. 
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Queries  Answered 

Horse  Ailmenta — B.  V.  C,  Virginia, 
writes:  "1.  Two  weelis  aftei-  getting  mare 
Khe  began  to  discharge  from  her  nostrils, 
rough  and  have  difficulty  in  swallowing.  I 
treated  her  and  she  is  some  better,  but  she 
has  difficulty  in  getting  hor  mouth  to  the 
ground  when  grazing.  What  is  the  cause  and 
cure  of  this  disease?  2.  Colt  lias  a  wart  the 
size  of  a  penny  on  right  hind  leg.  just  above 
the  ho'k.  How  can  I  remove  It?  3.  How 
can  sore  shoulders  oh  team  be  prevented' 
How  can  they  be  cured?" 

1.  She  has  laryngitis.  It  is  infectious 
and  she  doubtless  came  in  contact  with 
some  horse  that  was  affected.  Get  a  lini- 
ment made  of  1  part  liquor  ammonia 
fortier,  and  3  parts  each  of  raw  linseed 
oil  and  oil  of  turpentine.  Rub  her  throat 
with  this  twice  daily  for  two  days,  and 
keep  it  well  wrapped  with  flannel 
bandages.  Give  her  20  grains  acetana-j 
lid,  20  grains  quinine  and  1  dram 
chlorate  of  potassium  three  times  daily. 
Feed  out  of  a  high  manger  and  hold  the 
pail  high  when  watering,  as  she  can 
swallow  better  wiih  her  head  high.  Give 
her  the  powders  by  placing  well  back  on 
the  tongue  out  of  a  spoon.  Keep  com- 
fortable and  do  not  work  her  until  she 
has  recovered.  2.  Apply  a  little  butter 
of  antimony  once  daily  with  a  feather 
until  it  disappears.  3.  Use  collars  that 
fit  perfectly  and  keep  both  collars  and 
shoulders  thoroughly  clean.  It  is  good 
practice  to  clip  the  hair  off  all  parts  that 
contact  the  collar.  To  treat  a  case,  re- 
move the  cause;  that  is,  give  rest,  and 
dress  the  raw  surfaces  three  or  four 
times  daily  with  a  lotion  made  of  1 
ounce  each  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  ace- 
tate of  lead  mixed  with  a  pint  of  water. 

Feedinic  Cowm  and  Fattening  n  Bull. 

— n.  K.  F..  Maryland,  writes:  "1.  I  have  an 
ordinary  milch  cow  {Holsteln).  What  feed 
would  you  advise  for  her — considering  where 
I  am  located  and  the  feed  most  easilv  pro- 
cured in  that  locality?  2.  I  have  a  bull  ,S 
vciirs  old.  I  want  to  get  him  readv  for  the 
butcher.  What  is  the  most  economical  way 
to  do?     I  have  plenty  of  salt  grass  pasture/' 

The  feeds  available  on  this  man's 
place  have  not  been  submitted,  so  that 
we  must  assume  that  all  the  concen- 
trates are  to  be  purchased.  If  this  is 
the  case  it  Is  quite  likely  that  the  com- 
mon mill  feeds  are  easily  obtained.  A 
ration  made  up  of  4  parts  corn  meal  or 
rorn-and-cob  meal,  2  parts  of  wheat  bran 
1  part  of  gluten  feed  or  brewers'  grains! 
and  1  part  of  cotton  seed  meal  or  linseed' 
oil  meal  should  give  good  results.  This 
grain  should  be  supplemented  with  good 
pasture  or  hay  and  a  soiling  crop.  The 
grain  mixture  should  be  fed  at  the  rate 
of  1  pound  of  grain  for  each  3  pounds  of 
niilk  produced  dally.  The  Holstein  bull 
should  be  fed  a  grain  ration  of  12  to  15 
pounds  of  corn  and  2  to  3  pounds  of  cot- 
ton seed  meal  or  linseed  oil  meal  per 
1000  pounds  of  live  weight  dally,  in  or- 
der to  get  him  In  good  condition  for  the 
butcher.  In  addition,  he  should  have  a 
liberal  allowance  of  hay  or  pasture.  The 
length  of  time  required  to  fatten  him 
will  depend  upon  his  condition.  The 
corn  may  be  fed  as  shelled  or  broken 
ear  corn  or  corn  meal  may  be  used.  Mill 
feeds,  as  a  rule,  are  tOQ  expensive  to  use 
as  a  fattening  feed.  t. 


Keeping  Down  the  Cost 

The  better  the  silo,  the  more  profit  for  the 
dairyman — because  well-preserved  food  will  give 
the  maximum  milk  yield.  Silage,  to  be  most  nu- 
tritious, must  be  sweet  and  clean. 

Green  Mountain  Silos 

are  made  so  well  that  the  silage  keeps  sweet 
and  wholesome  year  after  year.  Staves  are 
dipped  in  creosote  oil  preservative. ,  Hoops 
are  extra  strong.  Doors  are  fitted  like  a  safe 
or  refrigerator. 


\kw  »,  r  n  II.  Interesting  free  booklet  will  be  maijp'l 
vVnt€  lOr  DOOklCC  °"  request.  Write  today,  and  pale  about 
our  "ordcr-early-pay-later"  buying  plan 
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direct  from  nearest  kiln,  on   factory  to   farm 
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pensive  barns  are  not  necessary,  as  such 
an  outlay  j^rcaily  iu'  teases  the  ovorheaci 
expense  iu  niainiaiiiiug  the  Hock, 

If  it  is  i)(»ssil)lo  to  do  so,  it  is  desirable 
to  have  a  place  in  a  comfortable  l)arn 
where  the  ewes  may  drop  their  lambs, 
and  under  such  a  system  there  will  bo 
less  danger  of  losing  them  on  account  of 
becoming  chilled. 

AV inter  feeding  is  an  important  part 
of  the  successful  management  of  a  flock. 
The  feeding  must  be  done  witli  the  aim 
of  supplying  nutrients  that  will  allow 
for  the  growing  of  a  fleece  of  good 
quality  and  alsc  develop  a  strong  lamb. 
For  roughage  there  is  nothing  better 
than  legume  hays,  such  as  clover  and 
ajfalfa.  This  should  be  supplennmted 
with  a  small  amount  of  corn  silage  when 
available.  If  the  hay  is  of  good  quality 
it  is  not  necessary  to  feed  grain  in  addi- 
tion until  the  latter  part  of  the  gestation 
period.  The  same  grain  mixture  recom- 
mended for  "flushing"  can  bo  used  for  a 
few  weeks  before  lambing  and  while  the 
lambs  are  nursing  the  dams,  or  at  least 
until  they  are  allowed  to  go  on  pasture. 

The  lambs  should  be  fed  grain  as  soon 
as  they  will  eat  it.  They  will  usually 
begin  to  nibble  at  grain  when  a  few 
weeks  old.  A  "creep"  should  be  built 
in  the  lot,  where  the  ewes  cannot  get  at 
the  feed  allowed  for  the  lambs.  The 
lambs  should  be  fed  grain  until  some 
time  after  they  have  been  weaned  from 
the  dams.  The  cheapest  growth  is  made 
by  the  lambs  before  they  are  weaned 
if  grain  is  fed. 

Too  many  farmers  fail  to  dock  all  the 
lambs  that  are  born  or  to  castrate  all 
the  male  lambs  that  are  to  be  sold  on 
the  market.  Every  lamb  should  be 
docked  when  from  a  week  to  ten  days 
old.  Lambs  that  are  not  docked  are  very 
unattractive  in  appearance,  while  the 
tail  is  a  place  for  the  accumulation  of 
filth.  It  is  also  difficult  to  get  the  ewes 
bred  when  they  have  not  been  docked. 
The  docking  may  be  done  with  a  sharp 
knife  or  a  hot  iron. 

Buck  lambs  that  have  not  been  cas- 
trated will  not  fatten  as  well  as  the 
altered  lambs  and  they  are  also  discrimi- 
nated  against  on  the  market.  After 
August  1st  most  markets  discount  all 
buck  lambs.  Lambs  that  are  several 
months  old  may  be  docked  and  castrated, 
but  there  is  greater  danger  of  loss  at  this 
age  as  compared  to  docking  and  cas- 
trating earlier. 

There  are  many  advantages  in  the 
growing  of  sheep,  and  there  are  also  a 
few  disadvantages  that  have  ruined 
many  flocks.  There  is  an  old  axiom  that 
should  always  be  remembered — "Dogs 
and  internal  parasites  have  kept  more 
than  one  person  from  becoming  rich 
from  growing  sheep."  The  dog  nuisance 
in  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the 
sheep  industry.  It  is  not  alone  the 
sheep  that  are  killed,  but  the  entire  flock 
seems  to  be  ruined  after  having  been  at- 
tacked by  a  dog.  They  seem  to  lose  their 
"nerve"  and  never  do  well  after  an  en- 
counter with  dogs.  Stringent  dog  laws 
and  the  i)roper  enforcement  of  them,  is 
the  only  way  this  nuisance  will  be  over- 
come. 

Nearly  every  flock  Is  troubled  to  some 
extent  with  internal  parasites.  These 
parasites  are  small  hair-like  worms  that 
are  found  in  the  patinch  stomach  of  the 
animal.  Prevention  is  more  effective 
than  treatment.  Fresh  pastures  for 
lambs  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
ways  of  keeping  the  lamlm  free  from 
these  parasjtes.  The  presence  of  stom- 
ach worms  is  usually  indicated  by  the 
lack  of  thrift,  sluggishness  and  a  falling 
off  in  condition.  The  color  of  the  skin 
under  the  eyelid  is  usually  a  certain 
means  of  detec  ting  the  presence  of  these 
parasites.     The  skin  under  normal  con- 


Ill  This  Issue: 


Shall  We  Milk  by  Hand  or  Machine? 
The  Telephone  on  the  Farm 


(litions  should  be  innk,  but  where  affect- 
ed by  internal  parasites  it  becomes 
white,  showing  a  l;uk  of  proper  circula- 
tion of  blood. 

There  are  many  del  ails  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  flock  that  cannot  be  discussed 
in  the  space  available.  Many  of  these 
details  can  best  be  secured  through  ex- 
perience. There  is  a  fertile  field  for  the 
development  of  more  and  better  flocks 
of  sheep  on  the  farms  in  the  East.  Such 
flocks  started  in  a  small  way  and  direct- 
ed by  sound  judgment  in  management, 
will  gradually  be  the  means  of  restoring 
the  sheep  industry  to  its  proper  place  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States, 


Warm  Milk  for  Calves 
The  temperature  of  the  milk  or  milk 
substitute  fed  to  calves  should  be  uni- 
form from  one  feeding  to  another,  when 
calves  are  fed  from  the  pail.  A  ther- 
mometer should  be  used  persistently. 
Just  the  exact  temperature  to  maintain 
is  not  so  important  as  the  uniformity  of 
temperature.  However,  98  degrees  Fah- 
renheit is  a  good  temperature,  since  this 
is  only  a  few  degrees  under  the  normal 
temperature  of  a  cow's  body. 


Queries  Answered 

Hortte  AilnieiitN — H.  V.  P.,  Virginia 
wrjies:  "1.  Twf>  woeks  aft»>r  jjettlnK  "inan- 
siH'  Iwixiin  lo  dischaiRo  from  Iior  nostrils 
<(>ii>,'li  and  have  (lilliciilty  iu  swallowniK.  I 
treated  lit>r  and  she  is  some  l)etter,  but  she 
has  difticulty  In  uettincr  lier  montli  to  the 
ground  when  Kra/.iiiK.  What  Is  the  <aus«»  and 
(lire  nt  tills  disease?  2.  Colt  has  a  wart  the 
size  of  a  penny  on  ri^ht  hind  le>?.  just  aliove 
tlie  lio' k.  ilow  ('.'in  I  remove  It  V  ;{.  How 
can  sore  shoulders  om  team  be  prevented '•' 
Mow  can  they  l)e  cured V" 

1.  She  has  laryngitis.  It  is  infectious 
and  she  doubtless  came  in  contact  with 
some  horse  that  was  affected.  Get  a  lini- 
ment made  of  1  part  liquor  ammonia 
fortier,  and  3  parts  each  of  raw  linseed 
oil  and  oil  of  turpentine.  Rub  her  throat 
with  this  twice  daily  for  two  days,  and 
keep  it  well  wrapped  with  flannel 
bandages.  Give  her  20  grains  acetaua- 
lld,  20  grains  quinine  and  1  dram 
chlorate  of  potassium  three  times  daily. 
Feed  out  of  a  high  manger  and  hold  the 
pail  high  when  watering,  as  she  can 
swallow  better  wiih  her  head  hi;:h.  Give 
her  the  powders  by  placing  well  back  on 
the  tongue  out  of  a  spoon.  Keep  com- 
fortable and  do  not  work  her  until  she 
has  recovered.  2.  Apply  a  little  butter 
of  antimony  once  daily  with  a  feather 
until  it  disappears.  3.  Use  collars  that 
fit  perfe(  tly  and  keep  both  collars  and 
shoulders  thoroughly  clean.  It  is  good 
practice  to  clip  the  hair  off  all  parts  that 
contact  the  collar.  To  treat  a  case,  re- 
move the  cause;  that  is,  give  rest,  and 
dress  the  raw  surfaces  three  or  four 
times  dally  with  a  lotion  made  of  1 
ounce  each  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  ace- 
tate of  lead  mixed  with  a  pint  of  water. 

Feedinnr  Vnvfrn  and  Fnttcninir  u  Hull. 

—  w.  K.  !•'..  Maryland,  writes:  "l.  I  liave  an 
ordinary  niilch  row  (llolsteln).  Wliat  feed 
won  hi  you  a«lvise  for  her — conslderinn  wlwre 
I  am  located  aiui  the  feed  most  e.isijv  iiro- 
<ured  In  that  locality?  2.  I  have  a  Itull  :{ 
yejMs  old.  I  want  t«»  Ret  him  readv  for  the 
butcher.  Wliat  Is  the  most  economical  wav 
to  doV      I  have  plenty  of  salt  grass  pasture." 

The  feeds  available  on  this  man's 
place  have  not  been  submitted,  so  that 
we  must  assume  that  all  the  concen- 
trates are  to  be  pun  based.  If  this  is 
the  case  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  com- 
mon mill  feeds  are  easily  olttained.  A 
ration  made  up  of  4  parts  corn  meal  or 
<orn-and-cob  meal,  2  parts  of  wheat  bran 
1  part  of  gluten  feed  or  brewers'  grains,' 
and  1  part  of  cotton  seed  meal  or  linseed 
oil  meal  should  give  good  results.  This 
grain  should  be  supplemented  with  good 
pasture  or  hay  and  a  soiling  crop.  The 
grain  mixture  should  be  fed  at  the  rate 
of  1  pound  of  grain  for  each  3  pounds  of 
milk  produced  daily.  The  Holstein  bull 
should  be  fed  a  grain  ration  of  12  to  15 
pounds  of  corn  and  2  to  3  pounds  of  cot- 
ton seed  meal  or  linseed  oil  meal  per 
1000  pounds  of  live  weight  daily,  in  or- 
der to  get  him  in  good  condition  for  the 
butcher.  In  addition,  he  should  have  a 
liberal  allowance  of  hay  or  pasture.  The 
length  of  time  required  to  fatten  him 
will  depend  upon  his  condition.  The 
corn  may  be  fed  as  shelled  or  broken 
ear  corn  or  corn  meal  may  l)e  used.  Mill 
feeds,  as  a  rule,  are  Iqq  expensive  to  use 
as  a  fattening  feed.  x 
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Keeping  Down  the  Cost 

The  better  the  silo,  the  more  profit  for  the 
dairyman — because  well-preserved  food  will  give 
the  maximum  milk  yield.  Silage,  to  be  most  nu- 
tritious, must  be  sweet  and  clean. 

Green  Mountain  Silos 

are  made  so  well  that  the  silage  keeps  sweet 
and  wholesome  year  after  year.  Staves  are 
dipped  in  creosote  oil  preservative.  >  Hoops 
are  extra  strong.  Doors  are  fitted  like  a  safe 
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The  Editor's  Book  Review 


Below  are  commentd  on  some  of  the  more  recent 
books  which  have  lome  to  the  editor's  desV  from  their 
publishers.  Tlie  tnoderu  farmer  is  a  reailtiK  farmer 
of  coiirm>,  and  like  other  hunlnesa  men  we  helieve  our 
farmers  are  building  upllbrarles  by  the  occasional  pur- 
chase of  l)Ook8  on  farm  subjects  In  which  they  are 
interested;  In  no  other  way  can  a  farmer  Improve  so 
rapidly  or  substantially  In  his  chosen  calling  as  by 
reading  the  best  In  farm  papers  and  books  and  pre- 
serving for  reference  the  written  accounts  of  the 
ezperienceM  of  others. 

tor  our  readers  convenience,  we  will  be  pleased  to 
furnish  at  the  publlHhers  prices  any  of  the  l>ooks 
reviewed  below,  or  any  other  obtainable  books  on 
farming.  Further,  we  will  be  glad  to  nive  sunBestions 
regarding  Imoks  on  any  given  farnj  subject  on  receipt 
of  request  wlti»  stamp  for  reply.— The  Kditor. 


are  wrong  In  their  point  of  view;  the 
price  is  reasonable  In  proportion  to  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  work  which 
Is  a  library  In  Itself,  and  as  an  invest- 
ment will  prove  profitable,  both  In  the 
Immediate  future  and  In  the  long  run. 
The  publishers  offer  this  cyclopedia  on 
easy  terms  of  payment,  and  we  recom- 
mend it  to  the  serious  consideration  of 
such  of  our  readers  as  are  alive  to  the 
need  of  the  up-to-date  farmer  to  estab- 
lish a  business  library  for  himself. 


Thb  Stammri)  Cyclopkdia  op  IIORTICI'LTIIRK, 
edited  by  I'rofessor  L.  11.  Italley.  ( Mac- 
mllljin  Co..  New  York.  Six  volumes,  .1:.'{(! ; 
sold  by  subscription  only.  Four  volumes  now 
ready.) 

Many  of  our  readers  have  long  been 
familiar  with,  and  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to.  Professor  Bailey's  Cyclopedia  of 
Horticulture,  which  was  completed  in 
1902,  and  has  since  gone  through  a  num- 
ber of  reprintings  and  obtained  a  broad 
circulation;  these  will  welcome  with  de- 
light the  second  edition  of  the  original 
Cyclopedia,  which  is  known  as  The  New 
Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture, 
and  is  not  merely  an  ordinary  revision 
or  corrected  edition  of  the  old  Cyclo- 
pedia, but  a  new  work  from  start  to  fin- 
ish, with  enlarged  boundaries  geographi- 
cally and  practically. 

Probably  no  other  man  in  America  Is 
so  well  fitted  for  the  task  of  producing 
a  cyclopedia  of  horticulture  as  Professor 
Bailey,  whose  experience  has  been  enor- 
mous, and  who  as  a  writer  on  agricul- 
tural subjects  has  no  peer  In  this  coun- 
try. To  his  aid  he  has  brought  the  ser- 
vices of  about  five  hundred  collaborators, 
and  when  to  the  products  of  theseauthorl- 
tles  is  added  the  best  of  the  photogra- 
phers', engravers',  and  printers'  arts, 
the  result  Is  a  wonderful  work,  complete, 
authoritative  and  sumptuous  in  its  set- 
ting. 

Four  of  the  six  volumes  which  com- 
prise this  cyclopedia  are  now  out,  and  to 
the  point  alphabetically  reached  in  these 
volumes  there  are  few  horticultural 
questions  which  this  work  does  not  an- 
swer and  illustrate.  The  complete  work 
will  contain  over  3600  pages,  more  than 
4000  text  engravings,  24  full  page  color 
plates  and  96  full  page  illustrations  in 
black  and  white. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  admit  a  de- 
sire to  own  this  cyclopedia  and  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  benefit  it  would  prove  to 
them  in  the  answering  of  their  almost 
daily  questions  regarding  fruits,  vegeta- 
bles and  flowers;  but  many,  we  fear,  will 
consider  the  price,  at  first  glance,  as  too 
much  to  pay  from  a  modest  Income.  We 
believe,  however,  that  a  vast  majority 
of  our  readers  who  may  feel  this  way 


Wind    a.vd    Weatuku,    by    L.     H.     Bailey. 
(Charles   Scrlbner   Sons,    New  York,   $1   net.) 

The  wonderful  versatility  of  Professor 
Bailey  is  illustrated  in  this  little  book  of 
rural  poems,  for  the  same  man  who  edit- 
ed the  comprehensive  cyclopedia  de- 
scribed above  is  the  author  of  this 
clever  little  volume,  which  is  an  accumu- 
lation of  the  verses  which  he  has  writ- 
ten from  time  to  time  with  a  direct  view 
to  publication,  or  for  special  occasion. 
Such  of  our  readers  as  have  an  Imagina- 
tion and  the  poetry  of  the  broad,  open 
country  in  their  souls  will  enjoy  these 
verses  immensely.  Following  Is  a  selec- 
tion which  gives  an  Idea  of  the  contents 
of  this  little  book: 

APPLE  YEAR. 

My  last  winter  apple  I  ate  today. 
Shapely  and  stout  In  their  modelled 

skins 
Securely  packed  In  my  cellar  bins 
Two  dozen  good  kinds  of  apple-spheres 
lay. 

And  today  I  went  to  my  orchard  trees 
And    picked    me   the   first-ripe   yellow 

fruits 
That   hung  far  out  on  the  swinging 
shoots 
In    summer    suns    and    the    wonder-day 
breeze. 

And  thereby  it  was  that  the  two  years 
met 
Deep  In  the  heart  of  the  ripe  July 
When    the    wheat    was    shocked    and 
streams  were  dry; 
And  weather  of  winter  stayed  with  me 
yet. 

For  I  planted  these  orchard  trees  myself 
On  hillside  slopes  that  belong  to  me 
Where  visions  are  wide  and  winds  are 
free 
That  all  the  round  year  might  come  to 
my  shelf. 

And  there  on  my  shelves  the  white  win- 
ter through 
Pippin  and  Newtown,  Rambo  and  Spy, 
Greening  and  Swaar  and  Spitzenberg 
lie 
With  memories  tense  of  sun  and  the  dew. 

They  bring  the  great  fields  and  the  fence- 
rows  here. 


The  ground-bird's   nest  and  the  cow- 
bell's stroke 

The  tent-worm's  web  and  the  night- 
fire's  smoke. 
And  smell  of  the  smartweed  through  all 
the  year. 

They  bring  me  the  days  when  the  ground 
was  turned. 
When  the  trees  were  pruned  and  tilled 

and   sprayed, 
When  the  sprouts  were  cut  and  grafts 
were  made, 
When  fields  were  cleaned  and  the  brush- 
wood piles  burned. 

And    then    the    full    days    of    the    ripe 
months    call 
For  Jefferls,  Dyer  and  Early  Joe 
Chenango,  Mother,   Sweet  Bough  and 
Snow 
That  hold  the  pith  of  high  summer  and 
fall. 

All  a-sprlghtly  and  tart  the  crisp  flesh 
breaks 
And  the  juices  run  cordial  and  flne 
Where  the  odors  and  acids  combine 

And  lie  In  the  cells  till  essence  awakes. 

I  taste  of  the  wilds  and  the  blowing  rain 
And  I  taste  of  the  frost  and  the  skies; 
Condensed  they  lie  In  the  apple  guise 

And  then  escape  and  restore  vf^e  tigaln. 

So  every  day  all  the  old  years  end 
And  so  every  day  they  begin; 
So  every  day  the  winds  come  In 

And    so    every    day    the    twelve-months 
blend. 


Rural  Credits,  by  Myron  T.  Herrick, 
lormor  (iovernor  of  Ohio,  and  American  Am- 
bassador to  France.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York.     $2.00  net;  postage  extra.) 

The  subject  of  rural  credits  Is  one 
which  Is  freely  and  eagerly  discussed 
nowadays  wherever  farmers  and  busi- 
ness men  meet.  Mr.  Herick  has  long 
been  an  ardent  student  of  this  subject, 
and  his  ambassadorship  has  given  him 
new  opportunities  for  studying  It  from 
the  standpoint  of  European  countries. 
Those  who  seek  Information  on  the  his- 
tory of  rural  credits  up  to  date  will  do 
well  to  read  Ambassador  Herrick's  book, 
which  describes  every  known  method, 
institution  and  system  used  for  solvITlg 
this  question  In  the  various  countries  of 
the  world.  We  know  of  no  way  by  which 
one  mayjaecdme  better  acquainted  with 
the  whole  subject  of  rural  credits  than 
by  careful  reading  of  this  comprehensive 
book  of  520  pages. 


Irrigation  in  the  United  States,  by  Ray 

In  the  daily  and  technical  press  nowar 
days,  we  see  many  advertisements  of 
irrigated  lands  and  Irrigation  securi- 
ties;  information  available  for  the  use 


of  the  Intending  purchaser  has  been  v*r. 
scarce,  and  this  book  is  written  \vith.i 
view  to  supplying  this  lack;    in  it  th. 
author  discusses  climate,  water  suddW 
crops,  laws,  water  rights,  securities  or  i 
ganlzation    and    flnances,    all    from'thi' 
standpoint  of  the  Intending  pur.haser 
Mr.  Teele  has  been  connected  with  tli« 
United    States    Government's    investiwu 
tlon  of  Irrigation  for  many  years  and  li 
well  fitted  for  the  work  he  has' under 
taken.    We  commend  the  book  to  anv  of 
our  readers  who  may  be  Interested  in 
Irrigation  subjects. 

Two  Pests 

ELIZABETH    HOOPES.     (PA.) 

As  we  rode  over  the  public  highways 
this  spring  our  thoughts  were  mu(  h  cod. 
cerned  In  regard  to  two  pests,  which 
seem  to  be  claiming  but  little  attention 
from  our  brother  farmers,  and  which  if 
allowed  to  go  unchecked  will  result  in 
much  trouble  In  a  few  years. 

The  first  of  these  menaces  lies  in  the 
numerous  caterpillar  nests.  This  speciei! 
seems  to  build  around  the  trunks,  or  in 
a  crotch,  preferring  a  tree  with  trunk 
about  8  or  10  Inches  in  diameter;  the 
nests  are  not  more  than  8  or  10  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  are  scenes  of  greit 
activity.  I  have  noted  dozens  of  them 
In  a  short  drive,  and  see  no  sign  of  any- 
thing being  done  to  exterminate  them. 
Can  farmers  afford  to  allow  this  to  go 
neglected?  A  discarded  fertilizer  sack, 
wound  tightly  around  a  green  pole  and 
fastened  with  wire  and  then  soaked  with 
kerosene,  a  few  matches  and  an  hour*! 
time  would  go  far  toward  ridding  a  farm 
of  this  enemy. 

The  other  danger  I  would  call  atten- 
tion to  Is  the  wide  spread  of  that  great 
nuisance,  wild  mustard,  which  is  now 
making  the  fields  and  roadsides  a  golden 
sea,  but  which  sows  far  and  wide  Iti 
seed  to  make  a  greatly  Increased  crop 
another  year.  Birds,  streams  and  wind 
spread  the  seed,  and  each  plant  makes  i 
quantity  sufficient  to  seed  an  acre.  Brotlh 
er  farmers,  we  know  help  Is  scarce, 
wages  high  and  farm  work  crowdlnf 
hard,  but  neglect  here  means  increased 
trouble,  so  let  us  try  to  pull  and  destroy 
every  plant  on  our  farm  or  along  the 
roadside.  Two  farmers  here  have  fought 
the  enemy.  One  plowed  it  down,  and  the 
other  pulled  and  destroyed  wagon  loads. 
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Shall  We  Milk  by  Hand  or  Machine? 


|Sthe  nieehanical  milker  a  luxury  or  a  necessity;  an 
1  added  expense  or  a  money  saver?  This  is  what  the 
man  with  ten  to  twenty  cows,  the  dairyman  who  lives 
oa  the  products  of  his  farm,  wants  to  know. 

For  the  farms  where  dairies  are  operated  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  owners  who  breed  fancy  stock,  and  the 


By  A.  G.  MORRELL 

chine  one  man  can  milk  twenty  cows  in  an  hour,  with 
no  rushing  or  hurrying,  stripping  included.  Here 
we  have,  at  each  milking,  an  hour  and  a  half  saved, 
as  it  would  take  the  eight-cow  man  two  and  a  half 

hours  to  milk  the  twenty  cows 
by  hand.  Counting  300  days 
as  a  year,  by  way  of  allowanc  e 
for  dry  cows,  illness  or  change 
in  the  number  of  the  herd  due 
to  sales  or  death,  we  have, 
with  600  mllkings,  a  saving  of 
900  hours  in  the  year,  which 
means  90  10-hour  days  or  75 
12-hour  days.  This  saving  ot 
time  is  real,  not  a  manufactur- 
er's statement,  for  I  have  seen 
the  milking  of  20  cows  done 
in  less  than  an  hour  by  one 
man.  on  several  farms,  and 
have  had  the  owners  tell  me 
of  the  great  difference  in  the 
hours  of  lal)or  in  the  barn 
since  the  hand  milking  was 
abandoned.  To  give  a  con- 
crete instance,  on  Strawberry 
Hill  Farm,  near  Poughkeepsle, 
N.  Y.,  the  rnderhill  Brothers 
haye  a  dairy  where  one  man 
milks  his  twenty  Jerseys  by 
machine  in  an  hour,  and  then 
washes  all  the  bottles  and 
Thm  hiithina  Maehinm  Inttallation  at  Strawberry  HiU  Farm  cans     and     dairy     Utensils     be- 

cause  the  milkings  are  so  quickly  done  that  he  has 
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cost  of  operation  need  not  be  counted,  there  are  high- 
prked  milkers  made  with  many  highly  finished  parts 
of  expensive  brass,  and  copper,  and  German  silver, 
whldi   while   exceedingly    efficient,    are   also    costly. 
These  mH<  hines  we  need  not  consider,  as  economy  in 
cost,  and  especially  first  cost,  is  what  we  need  to  study. 
However,  there  are  also  milking  machines  which. 
vhlie  i)erfoctly  practical,  simple  in  construction  and 
satisfiKtory  in  their  results,  are  not  too  high  in  price 
'or  the  man  who  must  cut  corners  in  his  financial 
ventiiiinj;:    and    which    prove    real    time,    labor    and 
^onty  sa\ers  and  help  to  take  the  "grind"  out  of  the 
^ork  in  the  dairy  barn.     Because  one  article  is  lower 
^  l""i  e  than  another  is  not  a  good  reason  to  assume 
that  it  must  be  inferior  in  quality  or  inadequate  in 
*^'^^'  '•     Simplicity  of  construction,  fewer  parts,  less 
*>tpensive  manufacturing  plants,  all  tend  to  lower  the 
fost  of  manufacturing  any  piece  of  machinery,  with- 
out nerpssary  loss  of  quality.     This  Is  the  case  with 
^  niaking  of  milkers.    Fine  drawn  brass,  copper  and 
^rnian    silver — all    are    expensive    and    need    high 
salari,.,!  men  to  handle  the  machinery  that  cuts  and 
"^"^  '^nd  rolls  and  polishes;  expert  workmen  to  put 
<'J'<att.ly  adjusted   parts  together,  and   the  ultimate 
•^r  always  pays  the  cost  of  manufacture,  plus  profit. 
iTiierp  are  good  milkers  which  are  high  priced,  but 
^'■»'  are  also  lower  priced  machines  which  are  just 
j_  ^^^^,  and  among  those  the   farmer  of  moderate 
I    f_ans  may  find  one  to  suit  his  purse. 

0  say   to   the  dairy   farmer   that   the   mechanical 

'^''!  is  a  labor,  time  and  money  saver  Is  a  simple 

'*^tvr;   but  to  have  him  believe  that  the  statement 

^"e  is  not  so  easy,  unless  we  can  give  him  proof 

''^    I'is    intelligence   will    allow    him    to    admit    as 

.'^"" '  '^Ive.    Such  proof  Is  to  be  had  among  those  who 

'  •    ised  milkers  and  have  found  them  quite  satls- 

'^  '"'y  In  their  working,   in  their  time  saving  and 

•n  tli.i.  economy. 

ake  first  the  question  of  saving  time.     An  extra 

|«^^'d  man  can  milk  ten  cows  an  hour.  If  he  has  the  in- 

J  '"ution  to  work  steadily  and  conscientiously:  but  a 

I  ^T  average  is  eight.    With  a  two  unit  milking  ma- 


plenty  of  time  to  do  what  would  require  the  time  of 
another  man  if  the  cows  were  hand  milketl.  Another 
dairyman  in  Kenwood.  N.  Y.,  had  fifteen  head  and 
used  three  units,  milking  the 
herd  In  42  minutes.  The  year 
he  bought  the  milker  he  had 
a  helper,  which  accounts  for 
the  three  units  (a  unit  is  a 
pail  with  its  attachments  com- 
plete to  milk).  After  a  short 
time  he  found  he  did  not  need 
the  man.  as  he  could  milk  the 
cows  himself  and  do  all  the 
barn  work  besides.  If  he 
milked  the  cows  by  hand  It 
took  him  two  hours,  and  some- 
times more:  or  when  he  had 
the  extra  man  it  usually  took 
them  nearly  an  hour  each. 
Here  we  have  the  time  of  one 
man  saved  In  a  small  dairy 
where  that  made  a  considera- 
ble difference  to  the  owner  in 
the  course  of  a  year.  At  this 
farm  the  owner's  wife  showed 
me.  with  much  pride  and 
gratitude  for  her  husband's 
thoughtfulness.  how  the  little 
gas  engine.  l>ought  to  run  the 
milker,  ran  her  washing  ma- 
chine. 

Space  will  not  permit  of 
giving  many  instances  of  this 
kind  with  which  I  am  familiar, 
where  the  farmers  have  told 

me  of  barn  help  cut  from  five  to  two  men.  from  four 
to  two.  from  six  to  three,  etc.  But  they  are  to  be 
found  all  over  the  country,  and  many  a  farm  has 
solved  the  tiresome,  annoying  and  often  serious  prol>- 
lera  of  adequate  help  in  the  barn  by  letting  their  men 
go  and  putting  in  a  milker,  which  enabled  the  farmer 


and  his  one  or  two  sons  to  handle  the  situation  with 
entire  satisfaction  to  themselves  and  at  a  saving  in 
money  besides.  Machine  milking  Is  most  certainly 
mor'!  rapid  than  hand  milking — that  Is  practically 
self-evident;  and  it  is  enough  faster  to  save  valuable 
hours  which  may  be  employed  in  other  work  or  used 
in  rest  or  pleasure,  or  divided  among  the  three. 

To  the  person  who  looks  on,  milking  seems  easy — 
but  it  isn't.  It  is  hard  work — muscle  tiring,  back 
straining,  finger  cramping  work,  to  sit  on  a  milking 
stool  in  a  necessarily  unnatural  position  for  one  or 
two  hours  twice  every  day  in  the  year.  The  mechani- 
cal  milker,  taking"  the  place  of  the  man.  is  a  labor 
saver  for  the  individual  as  well  as  the  whole  dairy 
because  it  does  away  with  this  tiresome  drudgery. 
To  attai  h  the  teat  cups  to  ea«h  cow's  udder  and  start 
the  machine  is  a  moment's  work;  the  transfer  from 
cow  to  cow  is  simple,  and  the  changing  of  the  pails 
as  emptied  entails  no  more  work  than  changing  pails 
in  hand  milking.  The  cleansing  of  the  few  portions 
of  the  milker  which  the  milk  comes  In  contact  with  is 
not  difficult,  and  If  it  is  always  done  after  each  milk- 
ing there  will  be  no  trouble.  Surely  any  farmer  will 
admit  that  by  the  elimination  of  even  one  man  In  the 
barn  there  is  a  saving  of  laboi;  not  only  in  the  dairy 
work,  but  In  the  house,  where  the  wife  has  that  much 
less  cooking  to  do  every  day.  When  nelp  is  needed 
In  the  field  work  it  can  be  hired  for  the  .season's  work 
and  dismissed.  In  the  barn  the  milking  machine  renr 
ders  you  independent,  winter  or  summer.  As  to  the 
actual    money  saving,   the   evidence   Is   all    favorable. 

Take  the  man  who  has  fifteen  cow.s,  or  twenty.  In  a 
good  many  years  of  traveling  about  the  country, 
visiting  dairies,  I  have  seen  few  where  one  man  did 
all  the  work,  milking,  cleaning  up  the  stable,  caring 
for  the  calves,  feeding  the  herd,  hauling. the  milk,  etc. 
He  generally  has  to  have  one  man,  sometimes  two,  if 
he  raises  his  own  stock  and  grows  his  roughage  rod 


Milking  Machintt  in  a  Wi$conain  Dairy  Barn 

some  of  his  grain.  That  the  mechanical  milker  will 
« tit  out  one  man  is  l)eyond  dispute.  Figur'.ng  his 
wages,  including  hoard,  at  only  $40  a  month,  there  Is 
an  Immediate  saving  of  $4S0  per  year.  Of  course.  In  a 
large  herd  of  90,  35  or  40  head,  the  stable  force  can 

(CoBcludad  on  p«ce  2S4) 
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Look  Out  for  the  Hay  Crop 

THE  spring  has  been  backward  and  variable.  In 
some  sections  the  weather  has  been  very  dry  and 
in  others  favorable.  But  from  all  accounts  the  hay 
crop  in  general  promises  to  be  rather  a  short  one. 
Hence  it  will  be  well  to  look  after  forage  of  the  sum- 
mer-growing legume  crops.  The  soy,  or  soja,  beans 
can  be  grown  in  all  parts  of  our  territory,  and  in  the 
greater  part  the  cowpeas  can  be  used  successfully.  A 
dairyman  in  Dauphin  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  says  that  ho 
makes  and  uses  cowpea  hay  successfully  every  year, 
but  hay  from  the  southern  cowpea  will  hardly  be 
made  well  much  farther  north  or  in  the  mountain 
country  west  of  Dauphin  Co.  But  where  the  earlier 
Tarieties  of  the  cowpea  thrive  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  soy  beans  and  cowpeas  will  make  the  finest  of  hay. 
Both  of  these  can  be  sown  any  time  in  June  and  ma- 
ture a  crop  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware.  But  it  will  be  well  to  select 
varieties  that  mature  nearly  together.  The  Ito  San 
Boy  bean  or  the  Medium  Early  Green  will  do  very  well 
to  BOW  with  the  Whippoorwill  cowpea.  The  upright- 
growing  soys  will  hold  up  the  peas  and  make  the  har- 
vesting easier  and  will  also  make  the  crop  more 
easily  cured.  Cure  the  crop  mainly  in  cocks  and  barn 
like  red  clover  hay,  though  it  takes  a  little  longer  ex- 
posure in  the  cocks  than  clover.  But  get  it  into  the 
barn  while  rather  limp  to  save  the  leaves,  and  it  will 
cure  all  right  in  the  barn. 

Where  it  is  hardly  practicable  to  use  cowpeas  as 
hay,  they  make  a  splendid  means  for  tiding  the  pas- 
tures over  a  summer  drought.  Cowpeas  pastured  be- 
fore blooming  will  quickly  make  a  second  growth  if 
the  stock  is  taken  off  after  eating  them  down.  The 
writer  has  pastured  down  peas  three  times  before  they 
gave  up  entirely.  Of  course,  the  same  caution  must 
be  used  as  with  clover,  by  not  turning  hungry  cattle 
on  them  and  letting  them  fill  up  in  a  hurry,  and  get 
bloated.  Pasture  a  little  while  at  first  and  always 
after  feeding,  and  there  will  soon  be  no  trouble. 

"A  Silo  on  Every  Farm" 

'-pHERR  has  been  a  rapid  increase  during  the  past 
•I  few  years  In  the  number  of  silos  that  have  been 
built  upon  eastern  farms.  There  are  not  enough,  how- 
ever, to  meet  the  needs  of  the  farmers  who  intend  to 
keep  live  stock.  A  number  of  years  ago  it  was 
thought  that  the  only  farmer  in  need  of  a  silo  was  the 
dairyman  who  required  the  succulent  feed  to  improve 
the  ration  for  his  cows.  A  better  knowledge  of  how 
to  grow  the  corn  crop  has  improved  the  quality  of 
silage  produced  and  resulted  in  an  increased  use  of 
silage.  Recent  tests  at  experiment  stations  have  dem- 
onstrated that  silage  is  not  only  valuable  as  a  feed 
for  dairy  cattle,  but  that  it  is  necessary  in  economical 
beef  and  mutton  production,  and  that  it  can  be  used 
to  advantage  as  a  feed  for  horses.     Silage  not  only 


makes  economical  reduction  possible,  but  it  also  forti- 
fies the  dairyman  against  a  shortage  of  pasture  or 
severe  droughts.  The  silo  can  be  relied  upon  to  sup- 
ply a  valuable  feed  at  any  time  of  the  year  if  it  is 
properly  constructed  and  filled  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  herd.  Corn  silage  will  keep  from  one 
year  to  another,  so  that  it  is  a  desirable  practice  to 
put  up  more  silage  than  is  actually  needed  to  feed  the 
live  stock  on  the  farm  during  the  winter. 

The  type  of  silo  to  build  must  \>e  determined  by  each 
individual.  There  are  a  number  of  different  makes 
of  silos,  nearly  all  of  which  have  l)een  tested  long 
enough  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  practical.  The 
difference  in  the  cost  of  materials  very  often  deter- 
mines the  type  of  silo  to  build.  Silage  will  keep  well 
in  any  silo  if  it  is  well  built.  In  constructing  a  silo 
it  is  important  to  put  it  on  a  substantial  foundation 
to  keep  the  wall  from  cracking.  The  walls  should  be 
airtight  and  smooth,  so  that  the  silage  will  not  spoil. 

There  are  so  many  advantages  in  having  a  silo  on 
the  place  that  it  would  pay  the  average  farmer  to  bor- 
row the  money  to  build  one.  There  is  no  building  in 
which  a  larger  amount  of  feed  can  be  stored  in  the 
same  space,  or  where  it  will  keep  in  better  condition. 
Farmers  who  do  not  have  a  silo  will  do  well  to  in- 
vestigate the  value  of  having  one  on  the  place.  We 
eastern  farmers  will  do  well  to  join  the  Middle  West 
movement  for  "a  silo  on  every  farm." 

.  A  Good  Roads  Pork  Balrel 

THE  good  roads  bill  which  passed  the  National 
House  of  Representatives  some  time  ago  has 
been  amended  and  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  is  now 
in  conference  or  submitted  to  the  President  for  his 
approval. 

The  bill,  as  amended  by  the  Senate,  carries  an  appro- 
priation of  185,000,000,  spread  over  the  next  live  years, 
to  be  apportioned  to  the  states  on  the  basis  of  their 
population,  with  no  restrictions  as  to  how  or  where 
It  shall  be  expended.  As  the  bill  stands,  as  passed 
by  the  Senate,  it  is  mostly  "pork,"  and  we  have  little 
hopes  of  its  being  of  much  use  in  either  the  construc- 
tion or  maintenance  of  good  roads  where  they  are 
most  needed. 

When  the  bill  was  introduced  we  said  that  any  ap- 
propriation by  the  National  Government  for  road  pur- 
poses ought  to  be  expended  on  the  roads  upon  which 
rural  mail  routes  had  been  or  might  be  established — 
where  the  money  would  do  the  most  good,  and  where 
it  was  most  needed.  There  is  no  provision  In  this  bill 
limiting  the  expenditure  of  that  money  to  that  purpose. 

The  daily  papers,  or  most  of  them,  in  the  large 
cities,  are  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  if  the  National 
Government  goes  into  the  road  making  business  as 
provided  in  the  bill,  it  should  build  trunk  roads  be- 
tween prominent  points;  one  daily  advocates  the 
building  by  the  Government  of  three  trunk  roads  from 
east  to  west,  and  three  from  north  to  south,  across 
the  United  States,  having  the  different  states  build 
other  trunk  roads  to  connect  with  these  proposed  six 
national  highways.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
country  dirt  roads  would  be  left  out  In  the  cold  by 
any  such  system,  and  It  ought  to  be  needless  to  say 
that  such  a  scheme  would  be  throwing  away  good 
money  on  a  bad  proposition. 

The  crying  need  of  good  roads  is  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts, to  enable  the  products  of  the  farms  to  reach 
the  nearest  marketing  and  distributing  centers  as 
cheaply  and  quickly  as  possible— and  also  to  give  the 
farmers  and  their  families  convenient  access  to  such 
points. 

At  the  recent  Bankers'  Convention  of  Pennsylvania, 
held  in  this  city,  one  of  the  delegates  said  that  the 
question  of  good  roads  in  the  country  districts  was 
becoming  of  more  and  more  importance  to  the  banks 
in  the  Interior  of  the  state.  He  said  that  the  country 
roads  had  an  important  influence  on  the  financial 
standing  and  resources  of  such  banks.  In  seasons  oT 
muddy  roads  and  bad  hauling  notes  given  by  farmers 
were  not  paid,  but  had  to  be  renewed.  When  the 
roads  dried  up  and  the  going  was  good  the  farmers' 
notes  were  promptly  paid.  In  the  one  case  the  farm- 
ers could  not  market  their  products  and  in  the  other 
case  they  could  and  did.  And  for  this  reason  the 
country  banks  were  vitally  interested,  not  In  the 
'runk  highways  between  the  large  cities,  but  in  the 
common  dirt  roads  which  branched  out  into  the  farm- 
ing districts  from  the  country  bank  centers. 

When  the  bill  was  under  discussion  in  the  Senate, 
Senator  Swanson,  of  Virginia,  explained  that  the 
real  reason  for  the  bill  was  the  improvement  of  the 
roads  in  the  rural  communities.  He  said:  "This  bill 
is  not  intended  to  build   fine  boulevards  and  roads 


around  the  large  cttiea.  .  It  is  for  the  people  in  tkl 
country."  If  such  is  the  intention  of  the  measure 
should  be  safeguarded  to  accomplish  that  end.  a  pijkl 
provision  should  have  been  included  that  the  mo^l 
is  to  be  expended  on  the  rural  route  roads,  whill 
form  at  present  the  most  complete  system  there  kl 
by  which  to  reach  the  farmers  in  the  outlying  distric 
which  do  not  now  have  any  road  system  worthy  of  thil 
.  name. 

The  true  method,  as  we  have  before  said,  is  to  pr»l 
vide  a  system  of  roads  radiating  out  from  the  steaul 
railroad  and  trolley  stations,  bringing  the  farms  intal 
convenient  and  direct  communication  with  such  cen.! 
ters,  and  systematically  improving  such  roads.  sA 
present  the  roads  upon  which  rural  mail  routes  haTi 
been  established  provide  the  best  substitute  for  sucJ 
a  system,  and  should  absorb  whatever  money  th«| 
nation  and  states  have  to  give  to  the  building  anil 
maintenance  of  the  highways  of  the  country. 

A  good  roads  pork  barrel  ought  to  be  more  popular] 
with  the  average  Congressman  than  either  the  river 
ani  harbor  or  the  public  buildings  pork  barrels.   Xotj 
every  member  has  a  river  or  harbor  in  his  district! 
that  he  can  place  under  the  protecting  w  ings  of  th« 
Unite*."    *^tates   treasury,   but  nine-tenths  or  more  A 
the    members   have    roads    galore    in    their   distruti 
which  need  the  lubricating  influences  of  Unrle  Sam'il 
bottomless  treasure  lode. 

Growth  in  Dairy  Production 

THE  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  the  Federal  Departil 
ment  of  Commerce  has  Just  issued  a  summaryj 
of  the  general  results  ^f  the  1914  census  of  manufafrl 
tures  for  the  butter,  cheese  and  condensed  milk  i» 
dustries  of  the  United  States,  which  is  especially  \t\ 
teresting  when  compared  with  the  census  of  five  yean 
previous     (1909).      While    only    7982    establishmenti 
were  included  in  the  returns  for  1914  as  against  8501 
in   1909,   this  smaller  number  turned  out  a  product 
exceeding  that  of  1909  by   $95,000,000,  or  nearly  a 
per  cent.    This  would  seem  to  indicate  the  disappear- 
ance of  a  number  of  the  smaller  plants  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  prosperity  of  the  larger  ones.    The  pr> 
duetion  of  butter  (exclusive  of  butter  made  on  farmj) 
in  1914  was  786,013,489  pounds,  an  Increase  of  mori 
than  25  per  cent,  over  1909;   over  21  per  cent,  moni 
cheese  was  produced  in  1914  than  in  1909,  while  tl» 
inci-ease   In   condensed    and   evaporated    milk  in  tlii( 
same  period  was  over  78  per  cent. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  significant  featurrtl 
of  the  report  is  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  milkf 
consumed  by  factories  in  the  manufacture  of  dairy 
products  actually  decreased  nearly  15  per  cent.  froB 
1909  to  1914,  while  the  quantity  of  cream  piirLhas<< 
as  such  for  use  in  the  industry  increased  nearly  M 
per  cent.    Thus  we  see  evidence  of  the  Increase  in  tli» 
use  of  the  separator  on  the  farm,  and  a  step  towarif 
the  realization  of  the  farmer's  highest  aim,  the  sell- 
ing of  as  nearly  as  possible  a  finished  product,  witM 
an   economical   utilization  of  all   byproducts.     Good.! 
fresh,  sweet  skim  milk  is  too  valuable  a  by-produrt] 
to  be  thrown  away. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

"An  Economic  Study  of  the  Farm  Tractor  in  tb« 
Corn  Belt,"  is  the  subject  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  Tl'- 
issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  ^* 
suggest  that  our  eastern  farmers  send  for  this  bullet'* 
and  study  the  experience  of  our  middle  western  brotk" 
ers,  with  a  view  to  gaining  an  idea  as  to  how  tractof 
may  be  used  to  best  advantage  on  eastern  farms.  Tb* 
tractor  Is  gradually  working  its  way  all  over  the  coo*" 
try,  and  we  eastern  farmers  cannot  afford  to  miss  lt» 
advantages  if  we  can  apply  them  to  our  own  farms. 

Another  very  recent  issue  In  this  same  Farmed' 
Bulletin  Series  is  No.  731,  "The  True  Army  Worm  a"* 
its  Control."  We  are  told  that  "generally  speaking 
outbreaks  of  the  true  army  worm  are  more  comnio* 
following  cold,  backward  springs,"  and  since  throu  ' 
out  the  East  the  present  season  answers  that  descrip- 
tion, our  farmers  will  do  well  to  start  a  "prepare* 
ness"  campaign  against  the  possible  invasion  of  tl>" 
pest  by  sending  for  this  bulletin  and  studying  it- 

An  interesting  and  instructive  pamphlet  on  'imp'*^ 
ment  Sheds,"  written  by  K.  J.  T.  Ekblaw,  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College  faculty  of  the  University  of  lllino** 
is  issued  by  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  A»^ 
sociation  (Chicago),  which  offers  the  pamphlet  fr*» 
on  application;  working  drawings  and  Instriittlon* 
for  the  construction  of  the  various  types  of  Impleffl'** 
sheds  are  given,  and  useful  Information  as  to  tb«| 
fioor  space  and  height  of  space  required  to  house  com- 
mon farm  implements  is  incorporated  in  the  pampb'*'' 
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The  Telephone  on  the  Farm 


By  ALFRED  B.  WALLER 


Kew  and  wonderful  developments  in 
the  field  of  telephone  engineering  have 
followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession 
during'  the  past  few  months,  and  have 
aroused  a  great  deal  of  popular  interest. 
Qnlv  a  .short  time  ago  we  were  thrilled 
to  learn  that  the  transcontinental  line 
was  an  accomplished  fact.  Think  what 
that  means — to  be  in  New  York  and  talk 
with  some  one  in  San  Francisco — right 
across  a  great  continent  that  the  fast 
trains  take  five  days  to  traverse.  There 
Is  vendor  enough  in  that  accomplish- 
ment, hilt  it  is  rendered  insignificant  by 
the  later  news  that  spoken  words  have 
been  transmitted  wirelessly  from  Wash- 
ington to  Honolulu! 

With  these  remarkable  achievements 
in  mind,  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  a  hum^ 
ble  relative  of  the  long  distance  tele- 
phone is  one  of  the  most  useful  de- 
vices which  can  be  included  in  the  equip- 
ment of  a  modern  farm.  The  apparatus 
used  for  transmitting  telephone  mes- 
sages over  long  distances  is,  of  course, 
expensive  and  often  very  complicated. 
Short  range  telephones,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  simple,  inexpensive  and  won- 
derfully convenient. 

It  is  our  purpose  in  this  article  to  ex- 
plain the  elementary   principles  of  the 
simplest  form  of  telephone.     In  order  to 
understand  the  exact  process  by  which 
speech  is  transmitted  from  point  to  point 
by  means  of  the  telephone,  we  must  first 
have  in  mind  a  clear  idea  of  what  sound 
is.    Sound  is  a  succession  of  waves  or 
vibrations  set  up  in  the  air  by  whatever 
is  making  the  sound.       If  these  waves 
strike  .some  body  which  vibrates  easily, 
they  Nslll   impart  a  motion   to   it,   and 
cause  it  to  move  to  and  fro  in  unison 
with  their  own  beat.     This  principle  is 
admirably  illustrated   by  the  action   of 
the  tin  can  and  string  telephone  with 
^^hlih  most  boya.  are  familiar.     For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  never  made  a 
telephone  of  this   kind,   it  may   be   de- 
Krlbed  as  follows:  Two  tin  cans,  prefer- 
ably of   the   same   size   and   kind,    are 
fastened  together  by  means  of  a  strong 
■tring.  tied  through  small  holes  punched 
In  the  bottoms.    The  holes  should  be  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  middle  of  the  bot- 
tom for  best  results,  should  be  not  over 
one-half  inch  apart,  and   should   be   no 
larger  than  is  necessary  to  let  the  string 
through  freely.    When  the  cans  are  held 
■0  Jhat  the  string  is  pulled  tight  between 
them    and    does    not    touch    anything. 
^OTds  si)oken   in  one  can   may  be  dis- 
tinctly heard  at  the  other  can.    The  rea- 
"<"»  for  this  is  that  the  voice  of  the  per- 
■on  speaking  sets  up  waves  or  vibrations 
iu  the  air.  These  waves,  striking  against 
the  thin  bottom  of  the  can  Into  which 
^^y  are  spoken,  cause  it  to  yibrata  back 
^^^  forth  like  a  drumhead.       The  con- 
npf^ting  string  pulls  the  bottom  of  the 
"'^^r  can  back  and  forth  in  a  similar 
•banner   and    it   therefore    makes    little 


iron  is  placed  near  the  ends,  or  poles, 
as  they  are  called,  of  the  magnet.  In 
Figure  3  the  magnet  is  shown  with  the 
bar  moved  up  a  little  closer.  Notice  that 
the  nearer  the  bar  comes  to  the  end  of 
the  magnet  the  greater  is  the  number  of 
lines  of  force  at  each  pole  of  the  magnet. 
The  relative  positions  of  the  magnet  and 
the  bar  are  clearly  shown  by  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  iron  filings.  Directly 
over  the  bar  and  the  magnet  are  little 
areas  practically  free  from  the  iron  par- 
ticles.   The  position  of  these  particles  in 


netism  as  shown  in  Figs.  2  and  3;  the  is  seldom  to  be  recommended.  It  is  not 
change  in  magnetism  sets  up  little  pul-  a^  quiet  and  reliable  as  the  two-wire  line 
sating  electric  currents  in  the  coil  of  and  should  never  be  used  near  electric 
wire  around  the  magnet  and  these  little  light  or  power  circuits, 
currents,  fiowing  around  through  thet  The  following  tables  give  a  fair  ap- 
other  coil,  vary  the  strength  of  the  other  proxlmatlon  of  the  cost  of  the  best  type 
magnet.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  varying  |  two-wire  lines,  with  working  range  of 
the  pull  of  the  other  magnet  will  make  >  ten  miles  or  Ics.s.  Two  or  more  farms 
the   other   diaphragm    vibrate   just   like;  with  systems  of  this  kind  joining  their 


the  first  one,  with  the  result  that  it  will 
give  off  sound  waves  just  like  the  waves 
which  struck  the  first  diaphragm. 

The  process  of  transmitting  sound  as 
described  above  seems  rather  tedious. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  takes 
only  an  exceedingly  small  fraction  of  a 


the  space  around  the  magnet  shows  the  second — no  matter  what  kind  of  a  tele- 
position  of  the  lines  of  force  which  radi-  phone  you  use,  it  will  transmit  sound 
ate  out  in  every  direction.  These  are  '■  many  thousand  times  faster  than  you 
"leakage"  lines;    only  those  which   pass    can  talk.  Almost  any  one  but  a  desperate 


from  the  poles  to  the  keeper  are  useful 
in  lifting  or  attracting  it.    Bearing  this 


case  of  stutter  or  a  mute  can  talk  a  great 
deal  faster  than  he  can  walk,  and  conse- 


various  buildings  may  be  connected  to- 
gether, if  desired,  thus  making  a  two  or 
more  family  local  telephone  system.  The 
prices  quoted  are  taken  from  the  cata- 
logue of  a  large  company  whirh  manu- 
factures telephone  api>aratus.  and  were 
correct  when  the  list  was  compiled.  They 
should  hold  good,  with  only  slight  varia- 
tions for  some  time. 

COST   ri:R   MILK.      TWOWIRK   MKIALLIO 
I  ASKS. 

r,  oak  bra<kets.   12  In.   lungr.  painted.. 

«»o   pony   jjlass   in.sulators   No.   J>    

;{.{0  lb.s.   No.   12  Kll  teiepboD«  wire... 
'.»  lbs.  win'  nails 


1.05 

1.04 

11.5.1 

.27 


ng,i 


PUf»S 


fact  in  mind,  it  will  be  seen  that  with  I  quently  it  is  in  the  role  of  time  and  trou- 
the  keeper  close  to  the  poles  the  strength  ble  saver  that  a  telephone  makes  a  hit 
of  the  magnet  is  much  Increased.  with  a  farmer. 

It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  that  if  the  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  give  a  com- 
bar  is  moved  to  and  fro  just  In  front  of  prehensive  idea  of  the  cost  of  installing 
the  magnet  the  lines  of  force  will  In-  telephones  on  a  farm,  because  it  Is  sel- 
crease  and  diminish  as  the  bar  moves  dom  that  the  same  outfit  would  be  used 
nearer,  or  farther  away.  This  is,  in  fact,  by  two  individuals.  Different  farms  re- 
exactly  what  does  happen.  quire  different  lengths  of  wire,  different 

At  this  point  we  shall  have  to  ask  you  arrangement  of  poles  and,  perhaps,  dif- 
to  take  our  word  for  it  that  when  a  coil  ferent  types  of  telephones.  For  this  rea- 
of  wire  is  wound  around  the  middle  of   son   any  data   given   in   a  specific   case 


Total  cost  p«>r  ralle  (le.sa  pules)  alxmt.  .$13.i>l 

The  cost  of  poles  is  not  included,  be- 
cause it  is  generally  possible  to  get 
native  poles  at  small  cost.  This  disposes 
of  the  line  and  the  total  cost  i>er  wall 
telephone  can  be  estimated  in  the  same 
manner. 


cost  of  m.vterial 
tklp:i»iionk 


FOR    K.\('H 
STATION. 


WALL 


the  magnet,  as  shown  In  Fig.  5,  and  the 
magnetism  is  caused  to  vary  by  moving 


must  be  considered  as  a  means  of  com- 
parison only,  in  other  cases.     The  mar- 


1  ."  l>iir  1000  ohm  wall  tolopbone.  cora- 
pl»»t(»  with  <'om|>ositioti  r<>coiv«»r, 
transmitter.  Indiu-tion  cotl,  2  IiIkIi 
j:rnde  dry  l>atterl<'s  and  4  mount inic 
.Ht  it'W.^.  ready  to  install  ou  Ibe  wall. 
(  No  arrestpr  on  telephone) $10.12 

1  li>;htninij:  arrester  with  Kwitrh  (No. 
4ori»  with  .No.  8  wood  screws  2 
ln<hes   lonjf  for  mountlo);    

2(»  ft.  No  1!)  slnf^Io  wire,  rubt)««r  <'ov- 
ered  and  braided  (for  conneoting  ar 
rester  and   Rrotinded   r<Kl> 

20  ft.  No.  10  twisted  pair  wire,  riihlnr 
covered  and  braided  (for  connecting 
arrester  and  telei)hone) 

1    ground   rod.    ♦$   feet    long    

4  porcelain  knobs.  No.  4  size  (for  at- 
tH<  Iilng  ground  wire  to  outside  of 
building)    

4  wood  screws.  3  Incbe;*  Iodr.  No.  1(1 
flat  bead  iroa  (fur  fastening  knobs 
to   bouse)     

3  porcelain  tubes.  8  inches  long  (for 
ijoles  where  wires  enter  bouse.  If 
single  wire  line,  only  2  are  necessary) 

14  mllonlte  nails.  No.  IS  (for  fastening 
to  the  wall,  the  wire  extending  from 
arrester   to   telephone) 


.40 


.09 


.17 
.20 


.05 


.02 


.12 


Fig.  4  Fig.  8 

the  iron  back  and  forth,  each  change  in   ket    prices   of   such   materials   as   wire, 


the  magnetism  generates  a  momentary 
electric  current  In  the  wire.     There  arif 


poles.  Insulators,  etc..  vary  and  are  dif- 
ferent In  different  locations. 

^^s  in  the  air,  Just  like  those  which   a  number  of  simple  ways  of  proving  that        Important  factors  in  determining  costs 

^the  bottom  of  the  fij^t  can  in  motion,    this  action  takes  place,  also  of  proving   are,  for  instance,  the  length  of  the  line. 

theory    of    this    simple    device,    that  when  a  pulsating  electric  current  is    I/oaving  out   for   the   moment   any   cost 

>s  the  same  in  principle  as  the   sent   through   a   wire   wound    around   a    item   which  refers  to  the  greater  num 

I'BUlar  teleptione,  may  be  stated  briefly   magnet,  the  current,  depending  upon  its    ber  of  poles  or  greater  amount  of  wire 

8    Sounds  which  cause  a  metal  dia-   direction,  will  add  to  or  subtract  from    necessary    for    long    lines   as    compared 

'"agtn  to  vibrate  In  a  certain  manner   the  strength  of  the  magnet.  |  with  short  ones,  it  is  evident  that  more 

^^y  l)e 


The 
*hich 


8imila 


reproduced  by  causing  another 


a'    diaphragm    to    vibrate    in    the 

^^  manner.    This  is  accomplished  in 

e  regular  electric  telephone  by  means 

jnagneu.    Let  us  see  how. 

•sure  1  shows  the  effect  produced  by 

.  •  "P     a     paper     over     an     ordinary 

^^orseshoe  magnet  and  sprinkling  it  with 

^  filings.     The  filings  arrange  them- 

"^Ps  along  the  invisible  lines  of  mag- 

ftio  force  and  allow  us  to  get  an  idea 

their  position  and  number.    Figure  2 

•^o^s  what  happens  when  a  small  bar  of 


No  doubt  you  are  beginning  to  see  how  powerful  instruments  are  needed  to  se- 
the  telephone  does  its  work.  A  pair  of  cure  good  communication,  as  the  dis- 
similar magnets  are  wound  with  wire  as  tance  covered  Increases.  In  some  cases 
in  Fig.  5  (Fig.  4  shows  the  magnet  be- 1  It  is  possible  also  to  get  good  results 
fore  winding),  and  the  colls  of  wire  are   with  what  is  known  as  a  single  wire,  or 


Total    coat    for    wall    telephone  atution 

(about)    $11.10 

The  cost  f»f  a  four  station  system,   with  a 
total  of  two  miles  of  line  wire,  would  be: 

4  wall   telephone  stations   (Ti    $11.19.  .  .$44. TCt 
2  miles  outside  line  ^   $13.U1 27.82 

$72.r.8 

This  equipment  Is  more  than  would  be 
required  ordinarily,  and  may  l>e  replaced 
by  a  much  simpler  and  cheaper  set  if 
only  short  distances  are  to  be  covered 
and    few   stations   are   necessary.      The 
manufai  turers    of    telephone    apparatus 
are  always  ready  to  assist  a  prospective 
mstomer  by  furnishing  prices,  drawings 
and  advice — part  of  their  business  is  to 
work  out  each  individual  problem  in  the 
most  economical  and  satisfactory  man- 
ner possible.     It  Is  desirable  for  this  rea- 
son that  inquiries  should  be  as  explicit 
as  possible — should  state  how  many  sta- 
tions  are    needed,    where   they    will    be 
located  and  how  far  apart.    A  rough  map 
with  the  distances  between  stations  In- 
dicated   Is    often    a    great    help — It    pre- 
vents   misunderstandings    and    enables 
the  farmer  and   the  supply  man  to  co- 
operate with  mutual  advantage. 


connected  together.  EJach  magnet  has 
arranged  in  front  of.  but  not  quite  touch- 
ing its  poles,  a  diaphragm  of  iron,  which 
is  free  to  vibrate  in  a  plane  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  length  of  the  magrnet.  When 
you  talk  into  the  telephone  the  sound 
waves  vibrate  the  diaphragm  in  and  out. 
This  in  and  out  motion  changes  the  mag- 


"grounded"  line.  In  this  type  of  in- 
stallation only  one  wire  is  strung  on  the 
poles.  Instead  of  two.  and  the  earth  Is 
used  to  form  one  side  of  the  electric  cir- 
cuit. The  only  virtue  of  the  single  wire 
line  Is  cheapness,  and.  as  the  saving  ef- 
fected by  using  one  wire  instead  of  two 


S^veet  Milk  for  Calves 
While    It   Is   desirable   to   feed   calvea 
skim  milk  It  Is  very  Important  that  the 
milk  be  In  a  clean,  sweet  condition.     Di- 
gestive troubles  often  result,  according 
to  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  Agfrl 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  from  feed' 
ing  sour  or  partly  sour  milk.       A  uni- 
formly sweet  product  from   day  to  day 
is  essential.     Instances  are  on  record  Id 
which  butter  milk  has  been  fed  success- 
fully to  calves.    The  practice  of  feeding 
butter   milk   or  sour  milk  at  one  feed 
and  sweet  milk  at  the  next,  however.  Is 


is  relatively  small,  the  single  wire  line   not  generally  advised. 
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The  Summer  Garden 
In  the  greater  part  of  the  area  in 
■which  The  Practical  Farmer  circulates 
parsnips  and  salsify  are  among  the  earli- 
est crops  planted  Down  here  in  the 
southeastern  corner  of  Maryland  and 
southward  I  have  found  that  June  is  the 
best  time  to  sow  these  seeds.  In  our 
longer  growing  season  parsnips  sown 
early  get  overgrown  and  somewhat 
woody,  while  sown  late,  though  not  get- 
ting  quite  so  large,  perhaps,  they  are  of 
far  better  quality.  Salsify,  too,  if  sown 
too  early,  sometimes  runs  to  seed  and 
that  means  inferior  roots.  This  note  is 
for  those  in  similar  climate  only,  for  in 
Pennsylvania  the  early  sowing  is  best. 

Keep  up  sowing  of  string  beans  as  fast 
as  a  previous  sowing  Is  above  ground. 
Here  we  do  this  until  August,  merely 
sowing  enough  for  use  while  good,  and 
that  means,  in  my  family,  a  single  row 
40  feet  long  at  each  planting.  Between 
the  rows  of  the  early  sugar  corn  I  plant 
early  in  June  a  row  of  the  Fordhook 
bush  lima  beans,  for  the  early  corn  will 
be  used  by  the  time  the  beans  need  all 
the  sunshine,  and  is  pulled  up  by  the 
roots  to  leave  no  stumps  in  the  way  of 
cultivating  the  beans. 

Succession  plantings  of  sugar  corn  are 
made  after  the  early  garden  peas  are 
done,  and  the  pea  vines  are  not  removed 
from  the  land  but  buried  between  the 
corn  rows.  In  fact,  all  the  refuse  after 
the  gathering  of  the  crops  I  try  to  bury 
In  the  soil  to  increase  the  humus  content. 
Chard  planted  in  May  will  now  be 
coming  in  to  take  the  place  of  spinach. 
I  sow  a  single  row  40  feet  long  and  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  are  as  large  as  ordi- 
nary spinach  I  thin  out  the  plants  to 
4  Inches  apart  and  use  the  thinnings  as 
greens.  If  you  have  never  grown  chard 
I  would  suggest  that  it  may  still  be  had 
of  small  size  before  frost.  The  plants 
thinned  out  grow  almost  to  the  size  of 
rhubarb,  and  we  pull  the  leaves  just  as 
we  do  rhubarb,  cook  the  leaf  blades  for 
spinach  and  the  white  leaf  stalks  like 
asparagus  and  have  two  fine  dishes  from 
the  one  plant.  The  Lucullus  variety  is 
the  best. 

One  of  the  chief  things  now  is  to  keep 
the  garden  clean  of  weeds,  and  not  only 
that,  but  constantly  keep  the  soil  stirred 
shallowly  to  maintain  the  moisture  and 
prevent  rapid  evaporation  in  dry  weath- 
er. Never  allow  a  crust  to  remain  be- 
tween the  rows,  but  stir  the  soil  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  every  rain. 

Sow  seed  now  of  the  late  cabbages  to 
set  after  some  other  crop  comes  off.  In 
this  section  the  first  of  July  Is  time 
enough  to  start  the  winter  cabbages.  In 
early  June  my  plants  for  the  late  fall 
cabbages  are  Just  above  the  ground. 
These  are  of  the  Early  Flat  Dutch  and 
the  Copenhagen  Market.  This  will  come 
in  for  early  and  late  fall,  while  the  win- 
ter cabbages  I  do  not  care  to  have  head- 
ed here  until  late  November. 

I  find  that  it  pays,  for  early  tomatoes, 
to  train  them  to  single  stems  and  tie  to 
stakes.  This  demands  constant  going 
over  to  tie  up  and  especially  to  keep  the 
suckers  pinched  or*  that  continually 
appear  In  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  When 
the  plants  get  to.the  top  of  a  6-foot  stake 
I  nip  out  the  stems  and  stop  them.  When 
the  best  of  the  early  tomatoes  are  over  I 
prefer  to  take  out  the  plants  for  some 
other  crop,  and  have  later  varieties 
coming  in.  Now  is  the  time  to  set 
these.  I  am  this  season  making  a  test 
of    the    difference    between    the    plants 


trained  to  stakes  and  those  left  to  tum- 
ble on  the  ground.  I  have  an  equal  num- 
ber of  each  side  by  side,  and  will  note 
the  difference  In  the  crop,  not  only  In 
earliness  but  in  yield.  I  am  growing, 
this  season,  only  two  early  varieties,  the 
Langdon  Earllana  and  Bonny  Best.  For 
the  later  crop  I  have  plants  coming  on 
of  Red  Rock,  Bonny  Best,  Mississippi 
Girl  and  Success. 

In  late  June  I  like  to  sow  a  few  tur- 
nips of  the  White  French.  This  variety 
Is  allied  to  the  ruta  baga  class  and  de- 
mands a  longer  season  than  the  flat  tur- 
nips; it  is  one  of  the  best  and  sweetest 
of  the  turnip  family,  but  I  have  been 
bothered  to  get  the  seed,  for  it  seeems  to 
have  almost  gone  out  of  the  trade. 

If  summer  varieties  of  radish  are  in 
demand  they  may  still  be  sown.  The 
long  white  Icicle  radish  is  one  of  the 
best  and  the  Chartier  is  also  good.  Late 
July  is  early  enough  to  sow  the  fall 
radishes. 

Stop  the  cutting  of  asparagus  shoots 
^ow.  Give  the  rows  a  good  fertiliza- 
tion and  keep  cleanly  cultivated  until 
frost,  for  now  is  the  time  to  get  a  strong 
growth  of  the  crowns  to  make  big  shoots 
next  spring.  The  cutting  of  the  rhubarb, 
too,  should  be  stopped  and  the  bed  well 
manured.  Then  if  the  plants  have  occu- 
pied their  present  position  for  three  or 
four  years  it  will  be  better  in  the  late 
fall  after  frost  to  dig  them  up,  divide 
the  roots  and  replant  in  a  fresh  spot  and 
mulch  heavily  with  manure  for  winter. 
Spraying  the  early  corn  with  lead 
arsenate  will  prevent  many  of  the  boll 
worms  getting  in.  The  poison  will  only 
get  on  the  silks  and  will  not  damage  the 
ears,  but  will  damage  the  moths. 

Spray  the  tomato  plants  regularly 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  to  prevent  the 
leaf  blight  every  ten  days  until  the  fruit 
is  nearly  grown.  Spray  the  eggplants 
also  with  lead  arsenate,  1  pound  to  30 
gallons  of  water,  using  the  paste  form 
of  the  arsenate,  for  .the  potato  beetles 
are  as  fond  of  the  eggplants  as  they  are 
of  potatoes.  Use  the  same  spray  on 
Irish  potatoes.  When  the  vines  of 
sweet  potatoes  cover  the  ground  let 
them  alone  and  do  not,  as  some  advise, 
keep  them  pulled  loose  from  the  ground; 
good,  healthy  vines  are  essential  to 
potato  making,  and  if  the  plants  have 
plenty  of  add  phosphate  it  matters  lit- 
.tle  how  rank  the  tops  grow. 

In  the  flower  garden  I  take  up  the 
bulbs  of  hyacinths,  tulips  and  narcissus 
when  mature,  and  cure  them  for  replant- 
ing in  the  fall.  Then,  having  a  lot  of 
China  asters  grown  from  seed  sown  in 
the  open  ground  in  April  I  set  the  beds 
in  these  for  late  bloom,  which  is  always 
better  than  the  early  bloom. 

Keep  the  dahlias  to  one  stem  and  tie 
them  up  to  stakes  to  prevent  the  wind 
blowing  them  over.  Cut  out  the  flower 
stalks  of  the  cannas  as  soon  as  the  flow- 
ers fade  and  keep  up  the  later  growth 


fence  and  save  unsightly  poles  and  will 
save  room  in  the  garden,  too..   Another 
line  150  feet  long  Is  planted  to  raspber- 
ries   and    dewberries.      Then    near    the 
dwelling  I  have  Hyacinth  beans  planted 
to  run  on  the  fence,  and  one  short  space 
has  Champion  of  England  peas  support- 
ed by  the  fence.     In  this  way  the  lines 
of  the  fence  become  ornamental  and  at 
the  same  time  give  me  rows  of  vegeta- 
bles,  fruit  and   flowers  without  taking 
any  room  in  the  main  garden.    The  only 
stakes  that  show  in  the  garden  are  neat 
sawed    stakes   set   to   the  early   tomato 
plants,  which  will  be  trained  to  single 
stems  and  tied  to  the  poles.    In  the  mak- 
ing and  cultivation  of  a  garden  the  get- 
ting of  every  spot  Into  use  is  important. 
The  only  space  in   my  garden  unoccu- 
pied  by   plant   growth    is  the   compost 
heap  In  an  out-of-the-way  spot.    This  is 
an  essential  feature  in  the  garden,  for 
I  never  allow  any  vegetable  refuse  to 
be  wasted;    it  all  goes  on  the  compost 
pile  to  rot  down  and  be  returned  to  the 
garden  next  season.     Then,  too,  I  make 
a   separate   pile   for   the   production  of 
compost  for  the  flower  pots  in  the  green- 
house.   This  Is  made  of  grass  sods  piled 
grass  side  down  and  each  layer  covered 
with  stable  manure.     The  pile  is  built 
up   square  and  flat.       Then   later   it  Is 
chopped  down  from  top  to  bottom  and 
re -piled  In  the  same  form,  and   in  the 
fall  is  again  turned  and  mixed,  so  that 
In  the  winter  and  spring  J  have  plenty 
of  potting  soil  of  the  best  character,  to 
which  I  add  some  bone  dust  in  preparing 
for  plants. 
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•  Pot*<oe«7:<  styles  to  choose  from  to  suit  yoar 
special  conditions.  We  guarantee  them  to  do  tht 
work  we  cUim  for  them.  All  growers  know  th.t  it  pin 
to  use  disrgers  even  on  five  acres— they  save  iuS 
valuable  time  and  save  all  of  the  crop  In  good  condttka 
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Tobacco  Fertilizers 
Fertilizers  for  tobacco  should  be  guar- 
anteed free  from  chlorine,  say  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  authorities.  The  same  au- 
thorities advise  growers  to  use  as  a 
guide  in  selecting  such  fertilizers  the 
State  fertilizer  bulletin,  a  copy  of  which 
may  be  had  by  writing  to  the  State  De- 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
The  bulletin  in  question  contains  the 
results  of  fertilizer  analyses  conducted 
under  the  Inspection  service  of  th4  State 
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Queries  Answered 

vf '*^?.**''^*."*    ^9Tn    and    Tomatoea C 

M.MlsRourl.  writes:  "Mow  can  tomatoes  be 
kept  fresh  and  whole  after  the  growlnir  sea- 
son Is  over?  Can  thev  be  put  In  a  Carrel 
and  covered  with  brine?  In  what  state  of 
ripeness  should  they  be  picked  for  this  pro- 
cess? Can  sweet  corn  on  the  cob  be  pre- 
served  In   a   brine?     Please  tell   how   It  can 


A  Garden  Fence 
I  had  for  years  a  fence  around  my  gar- 
den, with  wooden  posts,  which  rotted 
off.  I  determined  to  put  a  permanent 
fence  there,  and  have  now  completed  It. 
This  fence  is  of  woven  wire,  chicken- 
tight,  and  attached  to  steel  posts  set  in 
concrete.  Next  to  the  street  It  Is  of  a 
more  ornamental  character.  This  not 
only  makes  a  more  permanent  fence, 
but  a  useful  trellis  for  many  things.  One 
line  115  feet  long  is  now  planted  with 
lima  beans.     These   will   ornament   the 


The  only  way  to  keep  ripe  tomatoes 
Is  to  can  them.  Any  well  grown  green 
tomatoes  can  be  pulled  when  frost  comes 
and  wrapped  In  paper  and  packed  in 
crates  and  placed  in  a  cool  place  where 
they  will  be  protected  from  frost  and  a 
few  can  be  brought  In  from  time  to  time 
to  ripen  in  a  warm  room,  and  you  can 
have  sliced  tomatoes  for  some  time.  You 
do  not  need  any  brine.  Sweet  corn  on 
the  cob  can  be  kept  In  brine,  and  so  can 
string  beans.  They  are  taken  out  and 
soaked  In  fresh  water  over  night.  Make 
a  brine  strong  enough  to  float  a  fresh 
egg.  Put  the  brine  in  a  cask  and  put 
weights  on  to  keep  the  corn  under  the 
brine.  Both  the  corn  and  the  beans 
will  be  better  canned.  We  can  them 
and  also  summer  squashes  and  egg- 
plants and  have  them  as  good  as  fresh 
ones.  I  had  squashes  recently  for  din- 
ner that  no  one  could  tell  from  fresh 
ones  out  of  the  garden. 
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«.i^•■*■  *?*  ■**  J?*^*" — A-  ^-  ^"  Pennsyl- 
vanln.  writes :  "We  have  a  number  of  bee 
hives  and  one  of  them  has  ants ;  what  can  we 
do  to  keep  them  out  and  get  rid  of  them?" 

Ants  that  trouble  bee  hives  usually 
have  their  holes  or  hills  near  the  hives 
in  which  the  bees  are  kept.  These  should 
be  located  and  the  ants  destroyed.  A 
common  method  of  destroying  ants  is 
to  pour  hot  carbolic  acid  into  the  holes. 
This  chemical  Is  very  high  in  price  at 
the  present  time,  so  that  it  makes  an  ex- 
pensive method  of  eradication.  Carbon 
bi-aulphide  may  be  used  in  the  same 
way  and  is  regarded  as  being  equally  as 
good  as  the  carbolic  acid.  T. 
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Soils  and  Field  Crops 


Coaductod  by  A.  E.  GRANTHAM 


i«  this  dppartment  will  be  answered  suestlons  relating  to  soils  and  their  improvement.  Held  c 
all  of  lii"P      Questions  should  be  addressed  to  the  "Soils  and  Field  Crops"  department,  care  of  ' 
rmer.  Plilladelphla.  Fa. 
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Cowpeas  as  an  Emergency  Crop 

It  is  not  too  late  to  sow  cowpeas  for 
iay.    Oa  farms  where  hay  is  likely  to 
scarce,  or  where,  on  account  of  the 
lateness  of  the  season  a  portion  of  the 
land  intended    for   corn    has   not   been 
plaated,  cowpeas  may  be  grown  to  good 
Eidvantage.    As  far  north  as  t4ie  latitude 
Bf  Philadelphia  any  of  the  commercial 
varieties  of  peas  may  be  expected  to  ma- 
ture sufficiently  for  hay  if  planted  by 
the  20th  of  June.     Farther  south  they 
Imay  be  planted  as  late  as  July  1st.  Cow- 
Ipea  hay  is  an  excellent  feed,  although 
Ihardly  so  rich  in  protein  as  alfalfa  and 
Isoy  beans,  yet  it  is  especially  palatable 
|to  stock  and  they  eat  it  greedily.    Cow- 
peas take  more  kindly  to  sandy  or  sandy 
lloam  soil  than  to  the  heavier  lands,  al- 
though good  results  may  be  secured  on 
lost  soils  if  well  drained. 
The  land  should  be  prepared  as  for 
corn,  with   a   little   more   attention   to 
jetting  a  fine  seedbed  than  for  corn.     If 
[grown  for  hay  the  peas  may  be  seeded 
lat  the  rate  of  6  pecks  per  acre  with  an 
jordinary  grain  drill.    In  this  case  it  will 
Ibe  necessary  to  feed  the  beans  through 
Ithe  drill  from  the  oats  and  barley  side 
lof  the  hopper.     If  the  ground  is  In  ex- 
jcellent  condition — capable  of  producing 
[60  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  no  fertilizer 
Ineed  be  used.    On  thinner  land  an  appli- 
Ication  of  200  pounds   per  acre  of  acid 


phosphate  will  be  of  decided  benefit.  The 
seed  should  be  of  prime  quality,  so  that 
the  stand  will  be  perfectly  uniform.  A 
uniform  stand  covers  the  ground  so  com- 
pletely, as  the  plant  develops,  tliat  .weeds 
are  completely  smothered  out.  Unless 
the  land  Is  very  free  from  weeds  an 
uneven  stand  will  result  in  weedy  hay. 
If  cowpeas  have  not  been  grown  on  the 
field  recently  it  is  well  to  inoculate  the 
seed.  Commercial  cultures  can  be  pro- 
cured from  most  of  the  seed  houses.  The 
seeding  should  be  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  oats,  planting  at  a  depth  of 
one  inch  in  heavy  soils  and  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  sandy  ground.  No  attention 
is  given  to  the  crop  until  time  of  cut- 
ting. When  a  few  of  the  pods  have  be- 
come dry  the  peas  are  ready  to  harvest 
for  hay. 

Thet  varieties  best  suited  for  hay  pro- 
duction are  Whippoorwill,  Gray  Crowd- 
er  and  New  Era.  The  latter  does  not 
make  as  much  growth  as  the  others,  but 
matures  in  a  shorter  tima  It  is  better 
adapted  for  late  planting  than  the  oth- 
ers. The  residual  effect  of  cowpeas  on 
the  soil  is  very  favorable.  Wheat  fol- 
lowing cowpeas  is  greatly  increased  in 
yield.  In  many  localities  it  Is  the  prac- 
tice to  have  cowpeas  precede  the  wheat 
In  the  rotation. 

Quite  often  cowpeas  are  seeded  with 
millet  f»r  a  hay  crop.    The  objection  to 


this  combination  Is  that  the  cowpeas  do 
not  mature  quite  as  early  as  the  millet, 
and  cutting  when  the  latter  Is  at  the 
proper  stage  of  maturity  is  too  early  for 
the  cowpeas.  The  common  variety  of 
millet  Is  preferred  to  the  Hungarian  or 
the  German  millets  for  seeding  with 
cowpeas,  as  it  matures  somewhat  earlier. 


How  to  Eradicate  Quack  Grass 
Undoubtedly  quack  grass  is  one  of  the 
most  persistent  of  the  perennial  weeds 
in  our  Northern  States.  Various  meth- 
ods have  been  suggested  for  eradicating 
it  and  used  with  varying  success.  Since 
the  plant  is  reproduced  both  by  seed 
and  underground  root  stocks  extra  care 
is  required  in  combatting  this  weed.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  methods  that 
have  been  used: 

The  Crop  Method. — The  land  Is  put 
into  as  good  a  state  of  tilth  as  possible 
and  sown  thickly  with  millet,  sorghum 
or  buckwheat.  While  this  method  does 
not  destroy  the  roots  of  the  quack  grass 
it  has  the  effect  of  reducing  their  vitality 
to  a  large  extent.  The  land  should  be 
plowed  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  removed, 
and  the  roots  of  the  quack  grass  exposed 
to  the  sun.  A  rather  shallow  plowing 
is  best  in  this  case.  This  operation  will 
generally  take  place  rather  late  in  the 
summer,  and  if  dry  weather  accompanies 
the  plowing,  a  few  harrowings  will  drag 
out  most  of  the  roots  and  they  will  be 
killed  by  drying. 

A  second  method  is  that  used  by  Ger- 
man farmers  in  the  Middle  Western 
States.  The  field  is  plowed,  harrowed 
and  as  many  of  the  grass  roots  as  can 
be  seen  are  gathered,  dried  and  burned. 
They     give     the     field     clean     culture 


throughout  the  remainder  of  the  season. 
The  process  is  expensive,  but  thorough. 

Another  method  is  that  of  summer 
fallow.  The  land  is  plowed  in  the  spring, 
disked  and  kept  clean  by  harrowing  at 
least  once  a  week  during  the  entire  sea- 
son.  This  method  will  eradicate  the 
grass  but  it  means  the  loss  of  a  crop 
that  season,  to  say  nothing  of  the  extra 
labor. 

The  Office  of  Farm  Management  of  the 
U.    S.    Department    of    Agriculture    sug- 
gests the  following  method,  which  may 
be   applicable    in    many    cases:    "If    the 
quack  grass  sod  be  left  undisturbed,  as 
it  would  be  in  the  case  of  a  meadow  or 
pasture,  for  two  years,  the  grass  mean- 
while being  cut  for  hay  or  kept  down  by 
pasturing,    all    of    the   deep   lying   root- 
stocks   decay,    and    the    new    ones    that 
form  are  all  within  2  or  m*  inches  of 
the  surface.      After   this   condition   haa 
been  brought  about,  if  the  field  is  plowed 
just  deep  enough  to  turn  up  all  of  the 
root  stocks,  which  will  usually  be  2  to 
2i{;    inches,   the   grass    is    very   easy   to 
kill.     This   plowing  should   be  done   in 
midsummer  after  haying  time.     A  few 
harrowings  after   this,  shallow   plowing 
completely  destroy.s  the  quack  grass  un- 
less it  happens  to  be  a  very  wet  season, 
when  the  roots  are  kept  alive  by  mois- 
ture.    It  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
not   to   plow  deeper   than    necessary   in 
this  work.     If  one  plows,  say  4  inches 
deep,  then  the  root  stocks  must  be  har- 
rowed out  from  the  depth  or  they  will 
take  root  and  grow  again.     If  the  plow- 
ing is  only  2  inches  deep   the  frequent 
harrowings   keep   the   root  sto<ks   from 
<  onnecting  with  the  subsoil   until   they 
have  perished." 
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42  Bushels 
per  Acre 


rllS  GREAT  CROP,  one  of  36  entered  in 
our   Great   $1000  Contest,  won   $100   but 
was  not  large  enough,  however,  to  get  first 
place,  which  was  taken  by  a  crop  of  59.86  bu. 
per  acre,  also  grown  exclusively  on  our  fertilizer. 
Ask  us  for  the  story. 
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Are  You 
getting  as  much? 

ALSO  ASK  us  to  send  you  the  24-page  Bulle- 
tin  on   Wheat   Growing,  by    Ex- Director 
Wheeler  of  R.I.  Experiment  Sta.  It  is  worth 
dollars  to  any  man  who  grows  wheat  for  profit. 
Don't  take  our  word  for  it;  read  for  yourself. 

•^*  W^  mail  it  free 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

129  Lewis  Street,  Buffalo,  New  York 

We  have  a  factory  near  you.    We  ship  from  27  diierent  factory  points  East  of  the  Mississippi.    Agents  wanted  in  nnoccupied  territory. 
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Curing  Red  Clover 
The  proper  time  to  cut  red  clover  for 
hay  is  when  the  plants  are  Just  past  full 
hloom  and  a  few  of  the  blossoms  have 
turned  brown.     If  the  cutting  is  made 
earlier  than  this  more  difllcuUy  is  ex- 
perienced in  curing,  as  the  plant  then 
contains  more  water.    When  the  cutting 
Is  delayed  beyond  this  point  many  of  the 
leaves,  which  are  easily  broken  off  when 
the  plant  is  ripe,  will  be  lost,  and,  as  a 
result,   the   quality  of  the   hay   greatly 
lessened.    If  possible  the  hay  should  be 
cut  in  the  afternoon,  for  the  reason  that 
the  plants  then  contain  less  water  than 
they  do  In  the  morning  and  a  shorter 
time  is  required  for  curing.     The  dew 
among   the   plants   often   does   not   dry 
away  until  near  midday,  so  that  cutting 
In  the  morning  allows  the  swath  to  He 
over  considerable  moisture.     When  cut 
in  the  afternoon  the  plants  and  under- 
growth are  dry  and  there  is  less  mois- 
ture to  evaporate.     It  appears  also  that 
the  bleaching  effect  of  the  dew  is  less 
marked  on  clover  hay  that  is  cut  in  the 
late  afternoon,  perhaps  because  the  clo- 
ver is  not  yet  sufficiently  dry  when  the 
first  dew  strikes  it.  Ordinarily  when  the 
hay  is  just  cut  it  contains  60  to  80  per 
cent,   of   water,   and  before   it   may   be 
stored  in  the  mow  or  stack  in  safety,  the 
moisture  should  be  reduced  to  16  to  20 
per  cent.    The  object  of  the  curing  pro- 
cess Is  to  reduce  this  moisture  to  the 
proper  limits  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
at  the  same  time  retain  the  high  quality 
of  the  hay.    This  end  Is  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  a  tedder,  which  may  be  start- 
ed the  morning  after  cutting,  as  soon  as 
the  dew  Is  off.  At  this  point  Is  the  secret 
of  making  good  hay.    The  cutting  should 
be  teddered  or  otherwise  stirred  before 
the  top  surface  of  the  swath  becomes  so 
dry  that  the  leaves  will  snap  and  break 
from  the  stems  In  handling.    The  action 
oi"  a  tedder  Is  very  violent  and  should  be 
used    when    the   hay    is    only    partially 
cured  on  top  of  the  swath.    A  side-deliv- 
ery  rake  is  an  excellent   Implement   In 
this  connection,  as  it  rolls  the  hay  into 
loose,  airy  windrows  with  less  stirring 
than  either  the  rope  or  tedder. 

The  time  for  the  clover  to  cure  will 
depend  upon  Its  maturity,  the  dryness  of 
the  ground  and  the  weather.  Under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  a  moderate 
yield  of  clover  may  be  dried  out  suffi- 
ciently for  storing  In  24  hours  after  cut- 
ting. To  make  clean,  bright  hay  and  re- 
tain most  of  the  leaves  It  Is  best  to  pile 
the  clover,  when  half  cured,  into  cocks 
Just  large  enough  to  stand  well,  and 
leave  for  a  few  days.  Since  the  clover 
does  not  turn  the  rain  readily  one  should 
be  provided  with  hay  caps  In  event  of 
bad  weather.  However,  this  practice  can- 
not be  advocated  except  in  small  acre- 
ages and  where  the  labor  is  plentiful  and 
cheap.  It  should  be  the  object  of  all  hay 
making  to  cure  the  hay  evenly  and  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  but  with  the  mini- 
mum of  handling.  When  the  clover  can 
be  cured  without  cocking  and  stored  di- 
rectly the  labor  of  handling  is  greatly 
reduced. 


la  properly  prepared,  so  as  to  conserve 
moisture,  plenty  of  good  seed  used,  and 
plenty  of  quickly  available  plant  food 
supplied,  the  young  plants  will  start  off 
with  a  jump  and  soon  make  such  a  thick 
mass  that  weeds  will  be  choked  out.  This 
heavy  growth  puts  the  crop  in  good  con- 
dition to  enter  the  first  winter  and  will 
usually  come  through  In  good  shape." 

Mr.  Inslee  commences  the  preceding 
year  when  he  wants  to  grow  a  crop  of 
alfalfa,  and  gives  tVe  future  alfalfa  field 
a  very  liberal  application  of  ground 
limestone — about  2  tons  to  the  acre.    In 


your  thin  land.  An  application  of  200 
to  250  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  per 
acre  should  give  good  results. 


the  spring  he  plants  a  combination  of 
oats  and  cowpeas,  and  these  are  plowed 
under  when  ripe,  usually  about  the  first 
of  July.  The  ground  is  then  thoroughly 
worked  down  with  the  harrow  and  this 
Implement  is  again  used  at  Intervals  of 
two  weeks  until  around  August  10th.  At 
this  time  the  young  weeds  are  fairly 
well  killed  out  and  the  ground  Is  in  good 
condition  to  seed.  Liberal  quantities  of 
seed  are  used.  In  the  Middle  West  it  Is 
common  practice  to  use  about  18  pounds 
per  acre,  but  much  better  success  Is  se- 
cured In  the  East  by  using  23  to  25 
pounds  per  acre. 

At  the  time  of  seeding  450  to  650 
pounds  of  a  very  high  grade  fertilizer, 
rich  In  ammonia  and  phosphoric  acid,  Is 
applied  to  each  acre.  The  fertilizer  Is 
applied  broadcast  and  is  well  harrowed 
in.  A  broadcast  fertilizer  distributor  is 
a  great  convenience.  Best  results  are 
secured  where  the  soil  Is  inoculated 
either  with  soil  from  another  alfalfa 
field  or  with  the  commercial  cultures  of 
bacteria. 

The  following  summer  two  good  cut- 
tings of  hay  can  be  secured,  and  after 
that  three  cuttings  are  regularly  made 
each  year.  Some  farmers  In  Sussex  Co. 
cut  as  high  as  four  times  In  a  single 
year,  but  this  is  not  advisable,  because 
it  leaves  the  alfalfa  plants  In  a  weak- 
ened condition  and  does  not  furnish  suf- 
ficient root  protection,  thereby  Increach 
Ing  the  probability  of  winter  killing. 

The  practice  of  topdresslng  with  acid 
phosphate  and  potash  after  the  second 
year  is  being  followed  by  many  pro- 
gressive Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
New  York  farmers.  Being  a  legume,  al- 
falfa will  maintain  the  nitrogen  supply 
fairly  well  through  the  aid  of  the  bac- 
teria on  the  roots,  but  phosphorus  and 
potash  must  be  supplied  from  other 
sources.  Manure  does  not  answer  the 
requirement  for  topdresslng  alfalfa, 
since  It  Is  low  in  phosphorus  and  rather 
high  in  nitrogen. 

"Alfalfa  growing  Is  the  solution  of  the 
dairy  feed  problem  here  In  the  East," 
Mr.  Inslee  enthusiastically  declares. 
"We  have  been  compelled  to  buy  too 
large  a  share  of  our  protein.  We  can 
materially  reduce  these  purchases  of  con- 
centrates by  growing  and  feeding  alfalfa. 
My  lands  are  the  average  rolling  farm 
fields  found  In  large  sections  of  the  dairy 
country  and  I  have  proved  to  my  own 
satisfaction  that  alfalfa  will  grow  here 
abundantly  when  properly  handled." 


Alfalfa. — S.  R.»P.,  Delaware,  writes:  "I 
have  a  Bmall  piece  of  alfalfa  which  has  died 
out  on  the  edges  of  the  plat.  Could  I  not 
plow  up  the  brokea  places  and  re-sow  this 
fallV  Will  there  be  enoueh  Inoculation  in  the 
land  to  get  a  stand?  I  do  not  wish  to  break 
it  all  up.  What  time  should  I  cut  and  what 
kind  of  manure  should  1  use  after  the  first 
cutting?" 

The  best  plan  would  be  to  plow  the 
Irregular  portion  of  the  field  soon  after 
the  first  cutting  and  harrow  at  intervals 
until  the  middle  of  August  and  re-seed. 
If  the  plants  are  thrifty  and  have  nod- 
ules where  the  stand  Is  good  a  quantity 
of  soil  may  be  taken  from  the  main  field 
to  Inoculate  the  portion  to  be  re-sown. 
Alfalfa  should  be  cut  when  an  occa- 
sional blossom  appears.  Examine  the 
base  of  the  plants  for  the  appearance  of 
new  shoots,  which  indicate  that  the  al- 
falfa is  ready  to  cut.  In  your  latitude 
the  first  cutting  is  made  about  June  1st. 
If  your  alfalfa  is  a  good  stand  and 
thrifty  no  treatment  is  necessary  after 
the  first  cutting.  It  Is  generally  better 
to  topdress  with  manure  late  in  the  fall. 


varieties  of  late  potatoes  are  the  GreeJ 
Mountain,  State  of  Maine  and  Sir  \\u\\ 
ter  Raleigh.  ^'■' 


Hay  and  Potatoea. — P.  H.  P.,  New  York, 
writes:  "Will  you  please  inform  me  what  is 
the  ruling  price  at  present  for  loose  hay — 
timothy  ana  clover  mixed — per  ton?  What  Is 
the  best  potato  to  plant  in  a  rather  moist, 
acid,  cold  soil?" 

The  price  of  mixed  hay,  clover  and 
timothy,  not  baled.  Is  about  $20  to  $21 
per  ton  In  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia. 
The  quotations  for  baled  hay  are  usually 
$1  to  $2  more  per  ton.  The  soil  you 
describe  should  grow  a  good  crop  of  late 
Irish  potatoes.    Some  of  the  best  known 


Kllllnar   IVIld   Mustard,   etc I     s,  ,. 

New    York,    write :    "We    hear   that    shmviij 
mustard  and  other  weeds  with  Iron  s'linhlih 
will   exterminate   them,   but   do  not   find  ani 
thing  on  the  subject.     What  can  you  tell  usr 

Iron  sulphate  may  be  used  as  a  sprarl 
for  killing  wild  mustard  and  Bonie  other 
weeds.     The  North  Dakota  Station  say 
that   rag   weed,    Iron   weed,   bind  weed] 
milk  weed,  pepper  grass  and  pig  weed! 
are  entirely  killed  under  favorable  (on 
dltlons  of  spraying.     Weeds  wiiuh  ar 
more  or  less  Injured  by  the  Iron  siilphat 
spray    are    dandelion,    Russian    tliistle 
dock,  sheep  sorrel,  lamb's  quarters  anj 
plantain.     The   mixture  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  100  pounds  of  Iron  sulphat* 
In   50   gallons  of  water,   or  aljout  a  2» 
per  cent,  solution.     The  solution  should. 
be  applied  with  a  high  pressure  sprayerj 
so  as  to  get  a  fine  mist  spray.    Apply 
when  the  weather  Is  favorable  after  the 
dew   has   dried   oft   the   vegetation,    if 
rain  follows  too  soon  after  the  applic»il 
tlon  much  of  the  good  results  are  lost! 
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SELECT  THE  RIGHT  DIGGER 

Set  the  sreatett  profits  tou  must 
etigned  digger.    Hand  dlsElng 
digBcra  waste  thouaands  ofdollai 


uaeaprop* 
and  unsuit- 


To 

•bia  diggers  wasfe  thouaands  ofifollars  yearly. 

No  one  digger  Is  adapted  to  all  conditions  of  solL 
Thru  our  extensive  study  we  sre  enabled  to  offer 
the  Farauhar  Elevator  Digger  in  three  alzes  as 
shown  beluw.    These  macuaes  srs  squlpped 


with  different  attachments  mttabto  for  snysofl. 
We  al>o  have  the  renowned  Success  Junior  and 


out  Edge  Walking  Harvesters  for  small  crops. 
New  booklet,  "Harvesting  the  Potato  Crop, "  Kivcs 
full  particulars  of  the  different  Farquhar  ma- 


chines.   Write  and  tell  us  the  acreage  planted 
and  we  wUi  ssad  you  •  copy  tree. 
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Getting  Alfalfa  Started 

How  ■  New  Jeraey  Parmer  Haa  Succeeded 

"Alfalfa  must  be  fed  if  It  Is  to  get  the 
proper  sort  of  start  that  will  enable  It  to 
win  out  In  competition  with  the  weeds," 
says  T,  E.  Inslee,  a  successful  farmer  of 
Sussex  Co.,  N.  J.  Mr.  Inslee  seeded  15 
acres  of  alfalfa  two  years  ago  and  was 
80  well  pleased  with  the  results  secured 
by  his  method  that  he  put  out  25  acres 
more  last  fall  and  expects  to  gradually 
increase  his  acreage. 

"The  secret  of  success,  In  this  section 
at  any  rate,  Is  to  give  alfalfa  a  good 
start,"  asserts  Mr.  Inslee.  "If  the  ground 


Queries  Answered 

Fertllimatlon    for   Cowpeas. — J.   R.   B., 

DelHware.  writes:  "I  am  writiiiK  for  advice 
on  the  subject  of  cowpenB.  I  have  about  IT) 
arrea  of  light,  thin  land  that  haa  been  in 
corn  for  several  years  and  I  would  >*ke  to 
put  It  In  cowpeas.  What  would  be  the  best 
and  cheapest  fertilizer  to  drill  with  the  peas? 
Salt  and  10  per  cent,  acid  rock  is  the  cneap- 
est  material  we  get.  Would  It  be  advisable 
to  drill  salt  with  cowpeas,  and  would  the  salt 
bo  of  special  benefit? 

If  you  buy  your  fertilizers  unmixed, 
the  acid  phosphate  would  be  sufficient  to 
make  a  very  good  growth  of  peas.  If 
the  salt  and  acid  phosphate  are  already 
mixed  It  would  be  best  to  drill  in  the 
fcrtUizerff  l)€fore  the  peas,  as  they  are 
rather  sensitive. to  chemicals  containing 
chlorides.  It^  is  doubtful  whether  the 
salt  would  be  of  any  special  benefit  on 


Per  Acre  is  the  result  of  a  30-year 

test  with  cotnplete  fertilizer  on  wheat  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station. 

With  fertilizer,  23.7  bushels  was  the  average 
•ere  yield;  without  fertiliser,  13ii  bushels  per  acre. 

Winter  Wheat  Production 

is  the  luime  of  our  free  bulletin  that  tells 
how  to  increase  wheat  yields.    Write 

The  Son  Imiwovenunt  CowamMUm 

•f  tka  NatiMud  FerttUaer  ileeecietl— 
I4t0  M—Bwy  BwJMtaig    n   e 


€#  The  Wheat  Yield 

Tells  the  Story 

•f  WMttrii  Canada's  RapM  Profrttt 

The  heavy  crops  in  Western  Canada  have  caused  new 
tecords  to  be  made  in  the  handling  of  grains  by  railroada. 
For  while  the  movement  of  these  heavy  shipmento  has 
be«i  wonderfullv  rapid,  the  reeourcee  of  the  different 
roads,  despite  enlarged  equipments  and  increased  facili- 
ties, have  been  strained  as  never  before,  and  previoos 
records  have  thus  been  broken  in  aU  directions. 
The  largest  Canadian  wheat  shipmenU  through  New  York 
ever  known  are  reported  for  the  period  up  toOctober  ISth. 


«. 


At»H 


«•> 


and  thte  was  but  the  overflow  of  shipments  to  Montreal,  through  wUdi  point  ship- 
ments were  much  larger  than  to  New  York. 


Tielde  ■■  hicb  m  40  bash«la   of   wh««t  per  acre  are  reperUd  tnm  aU 
eoantry;    while  yields  ef  46  boatMls  per  acre  are  eaa^iOB. 
Tbooeende  of  Amerieu  femMrs  have  taken  pert  in  tbia  wondarf ol  pNdaetioa 
~~ieM  are  atili  low  aad  free  homeetead  laada  are  eaaily  aecared  in 
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The  Gooseberry 
A  few  years  ago  the  gooseberry  was  a 
profitable  fruit  to  grow,  but  for  the  past 
two  or  three  years  the  wholesale  price 
has  been  so  low  that  the  growers  have 
found  but  slight  remuneration  in  grow- 
ing them  on  a  large  scale.  The  Cana- 
dians and  English  make  more  of  the 
gooseberry  than  the  Americans.  The 
American  does  not  seem  to  have  the 
same  craving  for  jams  as  does  his  British 
cousin.  The  English  type  of  gooseberry 
is  superior  to  the  American  species. 
Unfortunately  the  English  species  is  so 
susceptible  to  the  American  mildew  that 
it  is  seldom  that  it  can  be  grown  profit- 
ebiy  in  this  country.  Hence  we  have 
been  compelled  to  rely  upon  the  Ameri- 
can species  for  our  gooseberry  varieties. 
The  first  native  gooseberry  to  receive  a 
name  was  the  Houghton,  which  first  at- 
trarted  attention  in  1847.  The  next  step 
in  American  gooseberry  culture  was  the 
introduction  of  the  Downing  about  1853. 
The  Downing  and  Houghton  are  still 
grown  more  than  any  other  American 
varieties.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  great 
chance  to  develop  the  American  goose- 
berry if  some  competent  plant  breeder 
would  only  undertake  its  improvement. 
At  the  present  time  the  leading  goose- 
luTry  producing  states  are  Illinois,  New 
York.  Missouri,  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Michigan.  The  value  of  the  crop  in  1909 
was  1417.034.00. 

The  gooseberry  likes  a  cool,  moist  soil, 
like  the  currant,  although  it  will  thrive 
ill  more  southern  latitudes  than  the  cur- 
rant and  on  a  lighter  type  of  soil;  how- 
ever, it  will  grow  on  soils  ranging  from 
a  stiff  clay  to  a  sandy  loam.  Muck  soils 
are  undesirable,  as  they  do  not  grow  a 
productive  plant.  A  clay  loam  is  the 
ideal  soil.  In  the  garden  the  gooseberry 
grows  best  on  the  north  side  of  buildings 
and  fences.  For  field  culture,  northern 
exposures  are  preferred.  Good  air  drain- 
age must  be  provided  or  the  plants  will 
suffer    from    mildew. 

The  gooseberry  may  be  propagated 
from  cuttings,  which  may  be  taken  in 
the  spring  or  very  late  fall.  If  in  the 
Bpilng  they  must  be  taken  early,  before 
growth  starts.  The  cuttings  are  made 
from  6  to  10  inches  long  and  from  well 
ripened  wood  of  one  year's  growth. 
When  taken  in  the  spring  they  may  be 
planted  at  once  into  the  nursery  row,  but 
the  fall  cuttings  are  usually  calloused 
over  by  burying  for  a  few  weeks  in  well 
orained  soil.  The  cuttings  are  tied  into 
'>undle8  of  25  and  buried  butt  end  up 
under  about  3  inches  of  soil.  They  are 
then  taken  up  and  stored  over  winter 
and  planted  in  the  nursery  row  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  Occasionally  they  are  set 
in  the  fall,  but  under  such  treatment 
they  should  be  mulched  over  winter. 

Some  varieties  propagate  easier  from 
layers  than  from  cuttings;  the  Downing 
is  such  a  variety.  Better  plants  seem  to 
result  from  layering.  The  bent  layer 
niay  be  used;  but  the  mound  layer  Is 
°iore  satisfactory.  The  selected  plants 
are  mounded  up  about  July  1st.  exposing 
^^h-  the  tops  of  the  branches.  The 
shoots  root  readily.  The  American  varie- 
ties may  be  lifted  and  set  the  same  fall, 
^'hile  the  English  kinds  are  usually  left 
y»itil   the   following   fall.       Just  before 


Cut  the  roots  into  about  3-inch  lengths 
and  plant  them  about  3  inches  deep  in 
the  nursery  row..  This  method  is  not 
often  used.  New  varieties  are  always 
grown  from  seed. 

In  planting  the  usual  distance  is  6x4 
feet.  Fall  planting  may  be  done  as  soon 
as  the  plants  drop  their  foliage.  This 
allows  them  to  become  established  be- 
fore winter  sets  in. 

Cultivation  should  be  frequent  and 
shallow.     The  gooseberry  suffers  severe- 


freezing  weather  sets  In  throw  back  the 

joll.  cut  off  the  rooted  shoots  and  trench 

oem  for  spring  planting.     In  the  warm- 

p  climates  the  plants  may  be  set  direct- 

y  »nto  the  nursery  row.     For  home  use 

ne  may  use  the  suckers  that  spring  up 

all  h  *^®  ***"®  **'  ^**®  ^'*°*-  '^^®y  "^"- 

y  have  plenty  of  roots  and  grow  readl- 
Root  cuttlngB  may  also  be  made. 


ly  from  drought,  so  frequent  cultivation 
is  necessary. 

The  best  fertilizer  for  gooseberries  Is 
well  rotted  cow  manure.  Give  a  good 
heavy  topdresslng  every  winter  or  late 
spring.  If  a  too  luxuriant  growth  is  ob- 
tained use  about  200  pounds  of  muriate 
of  potash  and  about  400  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate  per  acre.  If  no  manure  is 
available  one  might  use  about  600  to 
800  pounds  of  a  4-6-4  commercial  fertil- 
izer. But  little  Is  known  regarding  the 
use  of  lime  on  this  plant. 

Thorough,  consistent  pruning  must  be 
practiced   if   good   results  are   to   be  ob- 
tained In  gooseberry  growing.    The  fruit 
is  produced  upon  all  ages  of  wood,  but 
the  best  fruits  are  borne  upon  one-year- 
old  wood.     After  tw'>  or  three  years  of 
bearing  the  wood  begins  to  fall  In  pro- 
duction, and   the   fruit   Is  small.       The 
main  theory,  therefore.  In  pruning  is  to 
produce   new   wood   and   gradually   thin 
out  the  old.       All    weak   young   shoots 
should  either  be  cut  out  entirely  or  cut 
back  to  two  or  three  buds  to  Invigorate 
them.     In  cool  climates  an  open-headed 
plant    is    desirable,    while    in    climates 
where  the  summers  are  hot  and  the  sun- 
shine  strong  a  close-headed  plant  Is  bet- 
ter. Shortening  back  the  lower  branches 
will    aid    in    keeping   the    fruit    off    the 
ground. 

In  training  the  gooseberry  one  may 
choose  either  the  tree  or  bush  form.  The 
bush  form  Is  more  desirable.  In  the  tree 
form  all  suckers  are  cut  away  and  only 
a  single  stem  allowed  to  grow.  From 
6  to  10  branches  are  allowed  to  develop 
above  ground.  The  main  branches  are 
allowed  to  divide  as  the  plant  gets  older. 
All  side  shoots  are  cut  back  each  year  to 
about  four  buds  and  the  main  branches 
are  shortened  back   to  a  few  inches  of 


new  wood.  This  method  of  training  re- 
quires too  much  attention  to  prove 
profitable  In  the  commercial  plantation. 
Again,  if  the  "trunk  "  becomes  injured 
or  diseased  the  whole  plant  is  lost.  The 
ordinary  bush  type  of  training  is  to  be 
much  preferred. 

Harvesting  gooseberries  is  at  l>est  a  dis- 
agreeable job  and  it  is  often  difllcult  to 
secure  pickers.  Good,  vigorous  pruning 
helps  to  make  harvesting  easier.  When 
the  berries  are  to  be  marketed  green,  as 
they  usually  are.  the  pickers  may  wear 
heavy  leather  gloves  and  strip  the  fruit 
from  the  bushes.  The  fruit  is  then  run 
through  a  fanning  machine  to  clean  out 
the  leaves  and  other  rubbish.  No  doubt 
this  method  of  harvesting  breaks  off 
many  fruit  spurs. 

Ripe  fruit  must  be  carefully  hand 
picked. 

Gooseberries  make  excellent  pies, 
stews,  jams,  jellies  and  sauce.  One  who 
has  never  eaten  a  green  gooseberry  pie 
with  sugar  and  cream  has  a  treat  await- 
ing him.  Green  goosel>eriios  may  1h^ 
canned  in  cold  water  and  will  keep  per- 
fectly for  several  months. 


Under  the  tree  method  of  training  the 
plantation  begins  to  fail  in  about  seven 
or  eight  years,  while  under  bush  train- 
ing plants  may  remain  vigorous  and  pro- 
ductive for  twenty  yoars  or  more.  The 
life  of  a  plantation  depends  greatly  upon 
cultivation,  fertilization  and  pruning. 

As  soon  as  the  old  plantation  begins 
to  deteriorate  a  new  plantation  should 
be  started. 

Yields  vary  gre^itly.  but  they  may  be 
roughly  estimated  at  from  200  to  500 
bushels  per  acre.  Proflt.s  are  flu(  tuating. 
much  depending  upon  the  whim.s  of  the 
market.  At  a  priie  of  6  cents  a  pound 
the  goosel>erry  should  prove  to  be  a 
profitable  Investment. 

The  principal  American  varieties  are 
Downing,  Houghton.  Pearl.  Red  Jacket, 
Smith.  Carrie  and  Mountain  Seedling. 
Among  the  English  varieties  Crown  Bob 
and  Industry  are  most  often  grown. 

The  principal  enemy  of  the  gooseberry 
Is  mildew.  This  disease  can  usually  be 
kept  in  check  by  spraying  the  plants 
with  potassium  sulphide  as  soon  as  the 
disease  appears.  I'so  one  ounce  of  the 
potassium  sulphide  to  2  gallons  of  water. 


More  for  Your  Money  ^P 

*    V 
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International 
Harvester 
Wagons — 
Weber  and 
Columbus 


"VrOU  can  be  sure  of  one  thing  when  you  buy  a 
*  Weber  or  Columbus  wagon — You  get  more 
service  for  your  money.  The  g^ood  service  they  give 
is  one  of  the  strongest  features  of  Weber  and  Columbus 
wagons.  This  service  is  the  result  of  careful  design  and  con- 
struction, such  as  is  shown  in  the  International  fifth  wheel. 
Look  between  the  front  axle  and  bolster,  where  the  king  bolt 

?;oes  through.  There  you  will  find  the  fifth  wheel  (au  exclusive 
eature).  Note  the  wide  circular  wearing  surface  of  the  two 
substantial  fifth  wheel  plates.  Those  plates  relieve  the  owner  of 
a  lot  of  trouble.  Thev  prevent  breaking  or  bending  of  circle 
irons.  They  prevent  the  pitching  of  the  bolster  that  breaks  or 
bends  king  bolts.  They  take  strain  off  the  reach  aud  keep  the 
lower  part  of  the  front  axle  from  sageing. 

This  one  feature  adds  years  to  the  life  of  the  wagon,  but,  bet- 
ter even  than  that,  it  iiulicatesthe  care  and  thought  that  have  been 
given  to  every  Columbus  and  Weber  feature,  and  thev  are  many. 
Look  over  the  Weber  or  Columbus  wagon  carefullv,  either  at 
the  local  dealer's  place  or  in  the  illustrated  wagon  folders  we  will 
send  you  on  request.  Then  you  will  see  why,  if  you  want  more 
lor  your  money,  your  next  wagon  should  be  a  Weber  or  Columbu«. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(lacwporfttcJ) 
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All  lettera,  InqulrieB  and  requests  In  reference  to  poultry,  should  be  addre88e<>  U  the  Poultry  Editor  of  The 
Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  


Practical  Poultry  Talks 


Making  the  November  Layers 
A  finished  structure  depends  upon  its 
foundation  for  support— a  fall  layer  is 
made  In  the  baby  chick,  not  in  the  fin- 
ished pullet.  Just  as  a  paper  roof  may 
cover  a  concrete  and  steel  building,  so  a 
full  grown  pullet  may  not  be  an  egg  pro- 
ducer because  she  has  a  fine  coat  of 
feathers. 

Keeping  the  young  stock  In  healthy 
condition,  free  from  vermin  and  filled 
with  good  food,  means  a  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  interior  as  well  as  the  ex- 
terior. Too  much  range  means  too  much 
muscle  and  too  little  Internal  building; 
a  pullet,  when  ready  to  lay,  must  have 
an  even  distribution  of  fat  throughout 
her  make-up  of  tissue  and  bone. 

It  has  always  been  known  that  a  pul- 
let weighs  more  when  she  starts  to  lay 
than  she  weighs  later  on,  after  laying  a 
while,  therefore  she  should  be  in  what 
is  known  as  solid  condition  not  later 
than  November  Ist.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  the  chicks  that  pull  through 
the  early  spring  in  rain,  snow  and  chilly 
weather  cannot  and  do  not  grow  as  rip- 
idly  as  those  that  can  have  a  free  ground 
rearing  period  In  the  warm  days  oi  late 
April  and  May. 

Once  the  chicks  find  the  weather  so 
pleasant  that  little  Wrat  is  necessary  in 
the  hover  or  under  the  Yien  to  take  off 
the  chill,  they  will  forage  farther  and 
eat  more  and  speed  up  thrdivgh  this 
greater  consumption  of  food  as  the  range 
Is  shortened  and  exercise  cut  down.  Dry 
mash,  a  growing  ration,  kept  within 
easy  access,  will  make  up  In  growth 
anything  that  is  lost  In  long  range  mus- 
cle-building and  will  give  the  poultry 
raiser  a  quicker  layer. 

Dry  grains,  of  a  size  suitable  to  the 
age  of  the  chick,  should  also  always  be 
accessible,  and  the  more  kinds  of  grains 
the  better  the  growth  and  general  con- 
dition of  the  bird.  Because  of  its  cheap- 
ness corn  has  been  adopted  by  the  farm- 
er as  a  staple  food;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
too  much  corn  is  fed  the  average  chicken 
in  America,  both  young  and  old. 

Any  commercial  growing  feed,  or  one 
composed  of  10  lbs.  bran,  20  lbs.  mid- 
dlings, 5  lbs.  ground  oats,  10  lbs.  corn 
meal  and  2Vi  lbs.  beef  scrap,  all  thor- 
oughly mixed  and  fed  dry  from  troughs 
or  hoppers.  Is  Ideal,  especially  so  when 
sour  milk  can  be  fed  from  separate  ves- 
sels once  a  day. 

As  a  solid  grain  ration  hulled  oats  and 
wheat  (cracked  if  for  small  chicks)  fur- 
nish nearly  every  element  that  the  grow- 
ing chick  requires  In" grains,  but  a  little 
millet  seed,  KafBr  corn  and  a  small  quan- 
^'''  tity  of  cracked  corn  will  make  this  por- 
tion of  the  rations  more  palatable.  Wet 
mashes  are  not  nearly  so  safe  to  use  as 
dry  ones,  indigestion  and  bowel  trouble 
resulting  from  their  use. 

Sour  milk  contains  the  health  germ  of 
animal  as  well  as  human  life,  and  In 
addition  is  a  corrective  and  will  prevent 
many  ailments  to  whi*h  the  chick  can 
become  a  victim  and  from  which,  un- 
fortunately, half  the  chicks  hatched  In 
this   country  annually  succumb. 

Great  care  In  solectlng  beef  scrap 
should  be  exercised;  diseases  of  an  un- 
controllable nature,  ptomaine  poisoning, 
can  be  quickly  brought  about  through 
tainted  beef  scrap.  Ordinarily  a  table- 
spoonful  of  beef  scrap   dropped  Into  a 


half  pint  of  boiling  water,  covered  for  a 
few  minutes,  will  Indicate,  by  Its  aroma, 
whether  or  not  It  is  sweet — the  odor  will 
bo  almost  Identical  with  that  coming 
from  beef  tea,  if  it  Is  sweet  and  pure, 
and  If  not — well,  that's  the  reason  It 
should  be  rejected. 

Bone  meal  can  be  successfully  added 
to  the  growing  dry  mash  ration  and  the 
same  care  Is  necessary  in  purchasing 
this  article  of  chick  food  as  Is  required 
in  selecting  beef  scrap.  Poultry  bone 
meal  (1  pound  mixed  with  the  growing 
ration)  can  be  purchased  from  dealers 
in  poultry  feeds  and  supplies. 

Where  insects  are  scarce,  or  where 
brooder  house  rearing  Is  practiced,  bone 
meal  and  oyster  shell  flour  (^4  pound  of 
the  latter  to  the  total  quantity  of  dry 
mash  given  above)  will  aid  the  chicks' 
growth  and  furnish  a  lot  of  bone  mak- 
ing material. 

Since  this  is  the  season  of  vermin 
germicides  should  be  freely  used  in 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  hen  house, 
brooder  houses,  brood  coops  and  at  the 
end  of  and  on  top  of  every  roost.  Red 
mltcs  win  stop  egg  production,  will  stop 
growth  and  will  so  weaken  and  devital- 
ize (a  new  word  for  an  old  and  vicious 
trouble)  every  fowl,  young  and  old,  on 
the  place,  laying  drain  pipes  out  of 
which  the  vitality  and  vigor  of  an  other- 
wise perfectly  .good  flock  of  chickens  will 
rapidly  fl6w.  Germicides  to  a  hen  house 
are  like  the  heart  beats  to  a  human  be- 
ing and  they,  the  germicides,  are  the 
poultryman's  best  friends. 

Don't  let  the  thought  that  cleanliness 
and  preventive  measures  can  be  over- 
done— usually  these  two  elements  of  suc- 
cess are  underdone— clean  droppings- 
boards  (or  floors  In  the  colony  houses 
and  brooders)  are  worth  more  to  the 
poultryman  than  the  labor  necessary  to 
make  them  so.  The  proof  Is  always  In 
the  greater  number  of  ready-to-lay  pul- 
lets when  eggs  are  bringing  a  good  price. 
Success,  real  money.  In  the  poultry 
business  is  In  the  fall  and  winter  eggs. 
Any  old  feathered  two-legged  fowl  will 
lay  in  the  spring  and  summer,  and  the 
price  of  her  product  Is  the  crime  of  poul- 
try keeping. 


etc.  Since  chickens  and  other  fowl  will 
eat  them,  and  since  there  is  no  antidote 
that  is  known  which  could  be  given  in 
time  to  save  life,  the  only  remedy  is  con- 
finement when  the  rose  bugs  are  about. 
Rose  bugs  do  not  last  long  and  the  time 
the  chickens  should  be  confined  will  not 
do  them  nearly  as  much  harm  as  the 
bugs  will.  Incidentally  the  Department 
ot  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  has 
issued  a  bulletin  on  the  rose  bug  and  its 
control  It  ts  free  for  the  asking,  and 
its  informative  contents  may  be  of  ma- 
terial assistance  to  those  wishing  to 
combat  this  disastrous  Insect,  particular- 
ly the  home  garden  readers  with  a  few 
grape  vines,  berry  bushes  and  fruit 
trees;  the  rose  bug  respects  nothing  that 
grows,  even  attacking  green  peaches  as 
large  as  an  egg  and  devouring  them 
piecemeal. 


Rock  Bottom 
Roofing  Prices 
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What  We  Are  Asked 


In-BreedlnK. — T.  R.  I'.,  IVnnaylvanla, 
writes:  "I  have  a  fine  flock  of  LpRhorns,  hens 
twti  years  old  mated  to  a  lot  of  nice  young 
cockerelB.  fnmi  which  I  hatched  about  2»»0 
chicks.  In  the  flrat  three  weeks  I  lost  over 
l.'iO,  but  there  was  no  disease  responsible  for 
their  deaths  that  I  could  detect.  Could  the 
trouble  have  been  caused  by  In-breedlnjc?  I 
have  not  introduced  any  outside  blood  in* over 
live  years." 

You  have  practiced  rather  close  In- 
breeding and  reduced  your  vigor  to  the 
lowest  ebb.  To  overcome  'your  difficulty 
with  the  least  trouble  and  expense,  buy 
two  cockerels  next  spring,  select  your 
best  and  strongest  pens  for  mates  and 
trapnest.  In  this  manner  you  will 
"bring  back"  your  flock,  will  put  new 
life  Into  your  project  and  you  will  se- 
cure, through  the  trapnest,  enough 
chicken  history  with  which  you  can 
make  a  substantial  Increase  In  health 
and  in  number  of  egps  laid  by  future 
generations.  Remember  that  In-breedlng 
should  he  practiced  only  when  desirable 
qualities  have  been  secured,  because  all 
of  the  bad  Is  Intensified  equally  with  the 
good  In  mating  closely  related  life  of 
any  kind. 


Worth  W^hile  Suggestions 
Be  sure  to  separate  the  cockerels  from 
the  pullets  just  as  soon  as  the  young 
males  begin  to  "shoot  their  combsu" 
These  males,  except  those  that  are  to  be 
kept  for  breeders,  should  be  sent  to 
market  or  eaten. 

Sour  milk  will  prevent  a  whole  lot  of 
trouble  if  fed  to  the  youngsters  about 
this  time. 

Lawn  clippings,  where  It  Is  possible 
to  get  them,  will  furnish  a  fine  waste 
material   for   growing   stock. 

Lice  and  mites  are  beginning  their 
annual  pilgrimage  —  insecticidee  and 
lice  powders  are  now  In  order. 

Cleanliness  Is  the  easy  road  to  dis' 
ease  prevention — cleaning  the  droppings- 
boards  should  be  followed  by  a  liberal 
dusting  with  slaked  lime. 

Scald  the  drinking  vessels  before  they 
become  slimy. 

Never  mind  how  many  more  you 
hatch  than  you  need;  sell  those  that  are 
In  the  way.    There's  money  in  them. 

Every  variety  of  Insect  except  bees 
and  rose  bugs  are  good  for  the  young- 
sters. Bees  are  sure  death  to  ducks  and 
young  geese. 

Don't  think  that  there  Is  too  much 
science  In  the  modern  method  of  breed- 
ing, feeding  and  rearing  chicks  and 
chickens.  Too  much  science  misapplied 
is  worse  than  no  science,  or  anything 
haphazard.  Intelligently  directed  effort 
always  brings  results. 

Still  time  to  market  the  undesirables 
— you  need  keep  only  the  fit — sell  the 
lame  and  halt  to  the  dealer  In  table  poul- 
try, or  eat  them  at  home  and  save  the 
price  of  beef. 

Ever  turn  over  the  soil  In  the  hen- 
yard?  Try  It  and  watch  the  Improve- 
ment this  winter  and  next  year  in  the 
better  conditions  surrounding  the  floqk. 
The  results  will  pleasantly  surprise  you. 
Lime  always  goes  on  the  soil  first,  be- 
fore turning  It  over. 

Build  a  few  trapnests  out  of  old  boxes 
and  get  a  line  on  a  few  good  layers  this 
fall  and  winter  for  next  year's  breeders. 


Live  Poultry  Wanted  J,.  .^'"(^.^ 

— ^^^— ^— ^— — ^— ^— — ^— ^-^^  lis*'  unlimit- 
ed quantity  from  one  coop  up.  Alllnqulrton  iiromptly 
answered.  Quick  returns.  eiBBH  A  RBO., 
8»8  N.  Front  Street,  Pbll»dclphl».  Estd.1844. 

TR^P  NESTED  BARRED  ROCKS 

Pullets  from  heavy  laying  strain  at  reanonahi*'  prirn. 
Vigorous,  farm  raised,  free  range  stork 

G.  A.  Williams,      Box  324,       Warwick,  H.  Y. 


Buttercups — Eggs  from  Pens 

beaded   by  the  Blue   Ribbon  winners  |1  60  i^rl'), tO 
clear  eggs  replaced    Buy  the  kind  that  produce  liravy 
layers,  and  blue  ribbon  winners       Order  from  thistd, 
Hmrry  Emmtm,  Kisfiayette,  New  Jersey. 

I7I2£!6  that  hatch  from  Runner  Ducks.  ti  Vi.  li. 
Cutis  Bronte  Turkeys,  47  lb.  Tom,  26  lb  licnt.,  U 
cents  each.    White  Legborns.    288  I':gg   Trap  Nwwd, 

R,00. 100.  Houdans,  11.60, 16.    Prompt  shlpmpnt.  Sad* 
ctlon  guaranteed. Sollt««e  Farm^CartersvlllsVa 


POSITION  WAlH'EDSSien^S'm'Sn^tri 

years  experience.      References  furnished        Flnisba 

Wisconsin  4  year  Agricultural  course  in  June 

«.  K.  Clreeae,  401  Harr»y  Hi.,  H»dlson,WU. ! 


Baby  Chix 


8.  C.  Red  and  W.  I.eRhora- 
The  Quality  and  Prices  of  out 
Chlx  for  May  and  June  delivery  will  Interpst  yoo. 
Our  illustrated  Catalog  containing  Real  GuarantMli 
Post  Free.    Jaita  r»«lti7  Tmrwt,  l>*»t.  t,  8»atbaapt*a.  R.l| 

Buttercups,  Alvinian  Strain 

from  hens  laying  from  260  to  SWJ  eggs  yearly      .''to<*| 

12  00  up:  eggs  fl.80  up  per  16.  

CARL  >.  SAHI^EB,  IIARI.Ilf«EN,  N^ 

£«««.  IS.  SI;  4«,  9».  Thoroughbred  Ro.  k-  W^l 
andottee.  Reds.  Leghorns,  namhurgs.  19  %Brietl«l 
CaUlogue  W  Orpingtons,  Houdans,  Campint-.  l.ipi«l 
Brabmas,  18.  |1: 80,  92.    8.  K.  Mohr.  Cooperfhnrg  I 


OK  Ann  r'Ui^h'm  white  and  Brown  iPKboril 
^9,UUU  ^niCKS  7c  each,  B.  P.  Rock  '^-  f*e*-\ 
broiler  chicks  6c  each;  for  June,  July  and  AoyuAl 
Booklet  free  Keystone  Hatchery  Box  88  Rich  Held  r*i 


GORSON'S 


Romp    nnica    Kill    Chlokena. — L.    L.    K.. 

New  Jersey,  writes :  "Lnst  year  we  lost  a 
great  many  of  our  youne  onickens  and  in 
fvery  <nso  we  found  rose  bugs  In  their  crops, 
sometimes  only  three  or  four,  and  more  fre- 
quently n  do'/en  or  more.  Do  rose  bugs  kill 
chickens,  young  or  old?" 

Yos.    Rose  bugs  exude  a  poison  that  Is 
fatal  to  chickens,  diicks,  geese,  guineas. 


P KI..«.A>  for  buHlnesa  and  pleaaure 

rrepare  nO^tV  by  bnyln*  a  nii#<l  ear  her«> 
for  little  money.  We  have  every  arood  make  of 
car,  at  a  fraction  of  factory  price. 

1916  Ruick  touring  car  "D46    ran  only  ^000  miles, 

big  sacrifice. 
1916  Hudson  touring  car.  bought  brand  new  two 

nionthn  aga  at  a  big  discount. 
1916  Oalcland    touring    car  A-1    condition,   great 

valne  at  1660. 
1916  Chevrolet   touring   car,   only  slightly    used, 

owner  will  «ell  at  a  sacrifice. 
I91.S  Ruiclc  roadster,  "(."i-i"  very  attUctivc  N50. 
1914    Paige   touring,    electric  llghta   and    starter, 

demountable  rlmn,  %'X7^. 
Ford  touring  car«  and  roadstem,  fl80  up. 
I91B  Maxwell  touring  car,  only  run  1000  milea  as 

demonstrator. 
Hudson  touring  car.  thoroughly  OTerbaule«1,  good 

running  order.  fiWO. 
1914  Bulcic  tonrtngcar,   generator, elec.  llghts,|SAn. 
Chalniem  ton  ring  car  .seven  passenger,  40  IT.  P.  $300. 
1916  Overland  touring  car.  beautiful  upholstery, 

roomy  five  passenger.  |400. 
Mercer  runat>out,   very   powerful   And  fast,  two 

extra  tires,  |600. 
'.916  Cole  touring  car,  8  cyl.  run  only  1500  miles, 

big  bargain. 

CORSON  S  AUTO  EXCHANGE 

23S.240  North  Broad  Str««t.  PhUadalpUa 
■m4I  tor  Ftm  Buvala  •alMta 

htm  kfnia  Wartiitf  !■  •■  UwHHm. 


cone  Barron   and  Wyckoff  8.  C  White   Kt-'hon*! 
CUUO  R.  (J.  Reds.  Bean  strain    Large handBom^Nr* 
bred  for  superior  egg  production.  |1  per  16.     nv  ptrcsi 
post  11  26.     Bid  BIJBf  FARM,  E»perlnoi.^| 

Day  DM  Chiekt  Ftr  Salt  CbMp  "xnon^ 

per  week.  Belter  hatched  than  ever  Clrnilsr  tf*! 
Old  Honesty  Hatchery,  Dept.  F.  New  WasblngtoM*! 

White  Hollind  Tigkey».   ^^.,^^5;:?"^ 

silver  SlAple  FmrBs,  SoaCk  New  Berlla^W^'j 

White  Wyandette  and  White  Runner  ducul 
Beautiful  snow  white  birds  and  best  of  layers  ^^^l 
fl.OO  postpaid.      HrNNYSiDK   Fahm.  Jonesville.  >» 

••  TARIKTIBM.  Chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkfjl 
guineas  and  har««.  Stock  and  eggs  Vatu»M''/««»JI 
free.    H.  A.  Sonder,  Box  »•.  a»ellersvllle.^l 

SIBERIAN  HARE;?,^ru:.;| 

animal,    fend  26  cents  for  booklet  and   prl<»  l'»^ 
•Iberlaa  Bare  Co.,  M—alltoM.  Cmnm*^ 

Stop  Using  a  Trus 

Do  »wmy  with  b«n<li  of  M^'  "J*! 
Kobtxr  tbkt  rh»f«  »nJ  ""'ll 
Tou   know,  from   your   ""^1 
pananc*.    th«  tru»i   '•  »    "~II 
Bi«lr«-ihift-»  f»l»«  V"  r  "*''z\ 
a  rollaptinn  wall-an<1  ,'    .Vfll 
miniDit  your  h»alth       ''''      ^1 
rtirAO-PADH  ara  d'**'  '"'',11 
ing  Hachanico-CheB"''    '"  '  ^,1 
ton  mada  (al|.a4kMl«r  <     '"r)|l 
»o  prevant  llippinx  »r''  '       j,' 
tbe  diaUndcd  niufckt  •<■■    "■  \ 
pla^.      No     alrapa.    ^l ' »  '  ,^ 
•prinits  anaehed       Sett  »•  ''^ 
— aaiy   U>    apply —"""'"  .J 
Wrila  tcMlaT  for  Trial  '"'•''"ii.l 
ahanlutaly  rREE-notbm*   i    ^  I 
to   h«   raturoad      Iddm*         ^.1 
I  Inc..  Block  1T5.  St.  Loul^JJ 


|4ft-pa(a  Imok  oa   ruptura 
now    or    •»•?         Nothinir 
riopno  I.abaratorfe< 


Our  Barter  Colunij 

This  column   is  for  our  Puhscribers  only-"' 
Bstate  Agenu,  Dealers  or  Manufacturers.    I  c^-n"' 
word:  no  advertisement  less  tban  60  centa. 


$■•••  buys  my  40  acre  farm.  6  room  dwelling 
good  soil.  Good  water.    My  husband  Is  blln<i- "■ 
of  selling.  Mary  C.  Kinkinokr,  R.  1,  Nortb  E»»^ 

For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adj 
tisers    you    "saw    It    In    The   Praotw 
Farmer." 


Poultry  for  the  Farmer's  Wife 


By  MRS.  CAL  HOFFMAN 


If  there  is  any  side  Issue  on  the  farm 
that  brings  returns  quicker  than  poul- 
try I  am  anxious  to  hear  about  it.  And 
if  there  is  any  one  that  can  make  the 
poultry  business  hum  it  is  the  farmer's 
wife,  if  given  half  a  chance.  A  woman, 
having  by  nature  a  motherly  disposi- 
tion, can  detect  an  ailing  fowl  or  a  peep 
in  distress  more  readily  than  a  man. 
Several  women  that  I  know  have  the 
raising  of  the  chicks  and  are  supposed 
to  get  the  surplus  profits  after  providing 
the  children's  clothing  and  keeping  the 
table  furnished  with  groceries;  but  their 
husbands  feed  the  fowls  so  scantily  out 
ol  the  abundance  of  grain  they  raise, 
that  there  never  are  any  surplus  profits. 
The  poultry  business  is  like  a  cupboard 
—•'You  put  nothing  in,  you  get  nothing 
out." 

I,  for  one,  would  vote  that  the  Ameri- 
can eagle  should  be  replaced  by  the 
American  hen  on  the  sliver  dollars. 
While  the  eagle  is  a  defiant  bird  he  can 
never  boast  of  being  a  mortgage  lifter, 
as  our  biddies  can. 

I  often  hear  people  remark  that  their 
hens  are  too  fat  to  lay,  but  from  fifteen 
years  experience  I  find  this  statement  a 
big  mistake.  A  hen  that  Is  given  a  bal- 
anced ration  never  gets  too  fat  to  lay. 
A  corn  fed  hen  will  produce  large  quan- 
tities of  fat  and  no  eggs,  simply  because 
there  is  nothing  in  corn  to  produce  eggs; 
corn  Is  essential  to  a  hen's  well  being; 
BO  is  gravel,  but  neither  will  make  eggs. 
I  keep  from  75  to  100  hens,  R.  I.  Reds; 
some  are  exceedingly  fat,  but  they  are 
my  best  layers. 

To  be  successful  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness you  certainly  must  be  "on  the  Job" 
—not  for  a  day  or  week,  but  incessantly. 

1  keep  my  hens  penned  in  winter.  I 
have  a  3-compartment  self-feeder;  in 
one  part  I  keep  a  mixture  of  dry  bran 
and  a  little  dried  beef  scrap;  in  the 
other  two  dried  slaked  lime  or  oyster 
shells  and  gravel.  These  I  keep  before 
them  all  the  time,  also  a  vessel  of  pure 
tepid  water.  The  earth  fioor  is  liberally 
covered  wiih  straw.  In  which  I  scatter 

2  quarts  of  wheat  for  their  breakfast. 
At  noon  I  scatter  a  little  buckwheat  in 
the  litter.  The  object  of  this  Is  to  keep 
them  busy  and  happy.  I  also  boil  all 
parings  and  table  scraps  and  give  them 
this  at  noon.  If  I  have  no  scraps  I  just 
give  a  little  more  buckwheat.  For  sup- 
per I  give  them  12  ears  of  corn,  cutting 
It  Into  small  pieces  with  a  hatchet  and 
Ipt  them  hustle  it  off  themselves.  After 
letting  the  coal  ashes  from  the  furnace 
become  cold  I  empty  them  in  a  flat  box 
In  the  hen  house  and  you  should  see  my 
hiddles  make  the  dust  fly,  keeping  them- 
selves free  from  lice  and  mites  and  silky 
as  ribbons. 

Two  essentials  to  poultry  success  are 
cleanliness  and  kindness.  Cleaning  the 
foosts  every  day,  as  some  advise,  I  call 
nonsense.  The  roosts  are  about  18  Inches 
al>ove  the  droppings-boards  and  we 
f5|  rinkle  the  droppings  occasionally  with 
air-slaked  lime,  removing  the  droppings 
only  twice  a  year,  and  there  is  no  bad 
o«Jor  and  no  lice.  Keeping  the  litter 
clean  and  dry  is  vastly  more  important 
than  scouring  the  roosts  daily.  It  Is 
the  hen  that  must  stand  in  fllth  that  be- 
<^omes   disheartened   and    dies. 

My  hens  are  so  fond  of  me  that  I  can 
scarcely  walk  while  in  their  house,  they 
flock  around  me  so,  not  from  starvation, 
^ut  to  be  fussed  over  and  petted.  I  do 
JJiost  of  my  hatching  with  incubators, 
''"t  like  hens  best  for  mothers;  and  here 
'"  just  where  my  kindness  tells;  no  mat- 
ter how  "hatchy,"  they  never  squall  and 
hJte  and  become  excited  and  tramp  their 
Peeps.     In  the  early  spring  I  often  give 


one  hen  30  incubator  peeps;  of  course, 
at  night  there  will  be  a  downy  ruffle  all 
around  her  that  can't  squeeze  in,  so  I 
take  an  old  sack  and  lay  it  over  her 
back,  letting  the  ends  come  down  well 
over  the  peeps;  and  she  seems  to  under- 
stand, for  she  sits  still  in  the  morning 
until  I  remove  the  sack.  Now,  if  I  had 
not  been  kind  to  them  they  surely  would 
resent  this  procedure. 

I  feel  like  giving  a  piece  of  my  mind 
to  any  one  I  see  abusing  a  broody  hen. 
Nature  makes  their  temperature  rise  so 
that  they  become  feverish  and  broody, 
and  they  can't  prevent  it  any  more  than 
a  baby  can  help  cutting  its  first  tooth. 
When  I  wish  to  destroy  a  hen's  broodi- 
ness  I  lift  her  quietly  from  the  nest  and 
gently  stroke  and  talk  to  her  as  though 
she  understood,  place  her  In  a  roomy, 
sunny  apartment  and  give  her  the  best 
of  everything  and  all  she  can  cram 
down,  and  in  several  days  time  she  Is 
ready  to  lay  again.  My  hen  house  Is 
built  on  the  south  side  of  the  barn;  the 
entire  front  is  of  windows.  It  contains 
about  500  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  eggs  I  sold 
last  year,  but  I  did  sell  86  dozen  while 
they  were  41  cents  a  dozen,  at  our  little 
country  store,  and  I  was  getting  lots  of 
eggs  when  flocks  three  times  the  size  of 
mine  laid  scarcely  any. 

Pennsylvania. 


plants  make  a  rapid  growth  from  the 
time  the  roots  reach  the  manure,  and  if 
kept  properly  supplied  with  the  neces- 
sary moisture  no  check  will  occur.  Pinch 
off  the  ends  of  all  main  stems;  this 
throws  the  strength  into  laterals,  pro- 
ducing Increased  fruiting. 

The  crop  of  such  a  quality  as  is  pro- 
duced this  way,  brings  the  best  prices; 
but  when  no  longer  profitable  to  market 
green,  the  balance  can  be  pickled  in 
brine,  canned,  or  otherwise  put  up  for 
later  use,  or  to  be  sold  at  good  prices 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months. 

This  is  where  a  large  part  of  the  great 
profits  from  a  small  area  can  be  made, 
as  there  is  practically  no  waste  if  the 
cucumbers  are  picked  at  the  proper  time. 
It  will  pay  any  one  to  try  this  plan  of 
raising  cucumbers  unless  they  know  of  a 
better  and  more  profitable  out-of-doors 
method. 


cucumber  seed  low  down  on  this  bank 
all  around  the  barrel.  Then  daily  pour 
water  into  the  barrel  to  soak  through 
the  holes  into  'he  back.  The  Japanese 
Climbing  cucumber  is  well  suited  to  this 
method,  for  a  piece  of  the  chicken  wire 
netting  can  be  placed  around  the  whole 
and  fastened  to  two  stakes,  and  you  can 
have  quite  a  mound  of  cucumber  vines 
that  will  be  pretty  and  useful. — W.  P. 
Massey.) 


Intensified  Cucumber  Culture 

WELCH  BROTHEES. 

An  immense  crop  of  cucumbers  may 
be  raised  on  an  eighth  of  an  acre  if  the 
following  proved  method  is  used: 

Plow  deeply  any  good  soil  and  put  in 
the  best  condition  possible  for  planting. 
Mark  off  rows  4  feet  apart,  and  every  3 
feet  in  the  row  dig  a  hole  12  inches  deep 
and  large  enough  to  hold  half  a  5-gallon 
coal  oil  can,  watertight  box,  or  other  ves- 
sel of  equal  capacity;  fill  up  with  ma- 
nure (cow  manure  by  preference)  and 
insert  1-Inch  pipe  or  tube  to  project  an 
Inch  or  two  above  the  ground.  Fill  up 
the  hole  level  with  the  surface  and  sow 
8  to  10  seeds  around  the  pipe  (which 
should  have  a  stopper)  and  when  plants 
show  a  thrifty  growth,  thin  out  to  two 
of  the  best  or  strongest. 

At  the  same  time  sow  seeds  in  straw- 
berry boxes  or  pots  In  protected  places 
so  as  to  have  a  reserve  supply  of  plants 
to  replace  any  missing  hills  that  may 
occur. 

At  each  end  of  the  row,  which,  fop-con- 

venlence  in  working  should  not  be  more 

than   60   feet   long,  drive  a  stout   stake 

and  stretch   a  wire  at  top  and  bottom 

between  them:  also  drive  a  stake  In  the 

center  and  laths  at  Intervals  to  support 

the  wire,  to  which  attach  a  wire  netting 

or  other  trellis  for  vines  to  run  on.     A 

little    attention    occasionally    will    train 

them  to  cling  to  this,  as  they  do  better 

and  grow  faster,  and  the  fruits  will  be 

straight.    Instead    of    curved,    as    usual 

when  growing  on  the  ground,  especially  I 

if  of  the  long  variety:  a  great  economy 

of  space  is  also  gained.  ; 

A  barrel  or  sled  drawn  by  one  horse 

can  be  used  to  water  the  plants,  and  a ' 

gallon    or    so    poured    down    the    pipes 

through  a  funnel  every  few  days  as  the 

plants  Indicate  the  need  of  It:  much  less 

water   is   required   by  this  system:    the 

surface  soil  is  kept  moist  and  crusting 

avoided.     Only  the  ordinary  cultivating 

and  hoeing  are  required. 

By  this  method  we  have  picked  cucum- 
bers when  neighbors*  vines  started  In 
the  usual  way  at  the  same  time  were 
only  half  grown,  and  our  vines  continued 
bearing  after  theirs  were  dead.       The] 


(EDITORIAIL,    NOTE.— That    sub-Irri- 
gation  is  good  for  cucumbers  I  found  in 
my  experience  on  a  piece  of  soil   that 
was  naturally   sub-Irrigated.     I   planted 
some  cucumbers  on  a  piece  of  low,  mel- 
low  black  soil   near  a  creek  where  the 
tide  rose  and  fell  as  pushed  up  by  the 
salt   water    miles   down    the   river,   but 
where    no   salt    water   ever    penetrated. 
The  tide  did  not  overflow  this  land,  but 
it   was   soaked    underneath   twice   in   24 
hours  and  then  drained.       The  cucum- 
bers grew  and  bore  all  through  the  sum- 
mer until  frost,  and  I  never  knew  a  bet- 
ter crop.    On  a  small  scale  the  plan  pro- 
posed will  be  found  useful.       A  simple 
modification  of  it  we  have  tried  success- 
fully.   Take  an  ordinary  fiour  barrel  and 
bore  the  sides  full  of  holes  with  an  inch 
auger.     Sink  it  half  way  into  the  soil 
and  fill  It  with  well  rotted  manure.  Then 
bonk  the  soil  up  around  It  and  plant  the 


Keep  Down  the  Weeds  in  Corn 
Weeds  in  the  corn  field  tend  to  lower 
the  corn   production    (1)    by   consuming 
plant  food,  which  should  go  to  the  corn 
plant,    (2)    by  shading  the  ground  and 
thus    keeping    the    soil    cool,    espe(;Ially 
when  the  corn  Is  small,  (3)  by  taking  up 
water  and   lessening  the  amount  avail- 
able for  corn  production.       Weeds  may; 
thus  be  the  cause  of  a  considerable  loss 
to  the  corn  crop.    The  extension  special- 
ist   in    agronomy    of    the    New    Jersey 
State  Agricultural   College   recommends 
that  the  best  means  of  control  consists 
of  killing  the   weeds  before  they  get  a 
very  good  start.     This  can  be  done  In  a 
large   measure   by   a  thorough    prepara- 
tion of  the  corn  ground  before  planting, 
by    means    of    harrowing    well    several 
times,  and   by  proper  cultivation.     The 
corn  crop  is  peculiarly  subject  to  injury 
by  weeds   because  there  is  a  period  of 
from  six  to  eight  weeks  before  the  plants 
are  large  enough  to  check  the  weeds  by 
shading  the  ground.     If  the  weeds  are 
not  kept  down  during  this  time,  it  Is  Im. 
possible  for  the  corn  to  establish  Itself 
for  a  maximum  crop.     Furthermore,  the 
cultivation  to  check  weeds  will  also  keep 
the  ground  mulched  and  in  this  way  pre- 
vent  considerable    loss    of    water    from 
evaporation  or  run  off. 


Agricultural  Education  in  Rural  Schools 

By  W.  H.  ROTHENBBRGBR 

The  large  number  of  students  enrolled!  13  usually  overcrowded,  but  a  course 
in  agricultural  colleges  and  high  schools  |  touching  the  whole  field  of  agriculture 
is  evidence  that  the  public  Is  alive  to  the  in  a  general  way  and  continuing  through 
crying  need  for  agricultural  education. !  one  or  two  years  would  be  a  wonderful 
We  need  it   because  conditions   on   the   help  to  the  pupil   later  on.       It  would 


farm   have  changed   more  the  last  one 
hundred  years  than  they  did  the  thous- 


make  him  more  alert  and  observant  and 
he  would   be  better  able  to   reason  out 


and  years  before.    "Head  work"  in  farm-   what  is  best  to  do  under  different  cIp- 
ing  Is  becoming  more  essential   to  sue-    cumstances.      He   would   also    receive   a 
cess  every  year.     The  methods  used  by   great    deal    of    specific    information    on 
our  fathers  are  no  longer  the  most  prac- ,  such  subjects  as   balanced    rations,   fer- 
tlcal  In  many  cases.     We  have  to  regain    tlllzer  formulas  and  many  other  things 
lost  soil  fertility,  battle  with  many  new  ,  which  would  be  a  direct  help.     Much  In- 
insect  pests,  and  plant  and  animal  dls-    formation  Is  published  in  bulletins  and 
eases,  compete  with  the  factories  by  pay-    farm   papers  which  the  average  farmer 
ing  high  wages  to  keep  hired  help,  and    Is  not  able  to  fully  understand,  but  with 
often   market  our  producU  with  a  big   a   little   training  in   the   public   schools 
profit   to  the   middle  men   and   a  small   many  of  these  things  could  be  grasped 
margin  to  the  farmer.     One  might  cite    and  put  Into  practical  use. 
many  concrete  examples  of  the  Increas-       The  country  is  the  best  place  to  teach 
ing  number  of  problems  that  the  farmer   agriculture,  anyway.     Here  no  fancy  ap- 
I-   required   to  face,   but  that  would  be    paratus  Is  needed  for  Illustrations.  Right 


useless  here. 


at  hand  there  are  different  kinds  of  soil 


We  have  our  agricultural  colleges  and  which  are  ever  ready  to  teach  their  les- 

some  agricultural  high  schools,  but  how  sons,    weeds    are    ever    present    to    be 

few  of  the  country  school  pupils  ever  get  studied,  the  different  farm  crops  can  be 

to  these  institutions  of  learning?     It  is  observed  at  all  stages  of  growth,  every 

safe  to  say  that  the  percentage  Is  very  farm   has   Its   live   stock    which    can   be 

small,   and    large   numbers   of   them   go  used    for  study,   and   examples   of  good 

right   ba<  k   to   the  farm   to  make  their  and  bad  management  of  orchards  can  be 

living  off  the  land.     It  Is  for  these  that  found    in    almost    any    neighborhood. 


agriculture  should  be  Included  in  the 
course  of  studies  f»r  the  rural  schools. 
Have  you  ever  thought  how  much  of 
the  Information  Imparted  in  the  country 
schools  is  really  useless,  and  probably 
forgotten  as  soon  as  the  examinations  are 
over?  Of  what  use  are  geometrical  pro- 
gression, quadratic  equations  or  the 
names  of  the  Spanish  explorers  after  the 
boy  gets  on  the  farm? 

It  Is  very  true  that  not  very  much 
time  could  be  devoted  to  agriculture, 
because   the   schedule  in   rural   schools 


The  teachers  are  prepared   to  handle 
the  subject.     For  a  number  of  years  the 
normal  schools  have  seen  the  coming  de- 
mand  for  instruction  along  this  line  and 
have   been    getting    the    teachers    ready 
for  it.     Recently  I  found  a  teacher  who 
was  teaching  agriculture  of  her  own  ac- 
cord—without Its  being  in  the  schedule 
of  courses.     Before  many  years  I  believe 
it  will  be  a  required  subject  in  all  rural 
schools — and   that  day  will  come   none 
too  soon. 
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(((OUR  EXPEBIENCE  VOOL)] 


*„^Il-"iirf*o^V«?!^!.  Invited  to  contribute  their  experiences  on  the  topics  under  dlscunsion.    »,i.ou  will  be  paid 


Topic  No.  1198,  July  1. — We  want  your  ex- 
perience with  Htrawberrles ;  have  you  found 
them  a  profitable  crop  and  to  what  extent? 
Give  your  acreage,  varieties  grown  and  any 
special  care  which  has  proved  effective. 
Munuscripta  limited  to  250  words — if  you 
can  tell  your  story  In  less,  bo  much  the 
better. 

Topic  No.  1199,  July  15.— Sheep  on  Eastern 
Farms.  The  decline  In  the  number  of  sheep 
raised  on  eastern  farms  during  the  past 
twenty  years  has  been  very  marked,  but  we 
are  told  that  sheep  can  be  raised  profitably 
In  the  Kast,  both  for  wool  and  mutton. 
We  want  the  experiences  of  eastern  sheep- 
raising  farmers  as  to  whether  or  not  tbey 
have  found  sheep  profitable,  with  such  de- 
tails as  to  breeding,  raising  and  marlceting 
as  can  be  put  la  a  250-word  contribution. 

Topic  No.  1200,  Auo.  1. — What  forage  crops 
have  you  raised  for  your  swine,  and  on 
what  summer  pasturage  do  you  note  the 
best  and  most  economical  gains?  (live  par- 
ticulars as  to  your  plan  of  summer  feeding 
of  swine  and  your  practical  observation  as 
to  most  successful  methods  of  handling  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  Limit  your  manu- 
script  to  250   words. 


Topic  No.  1197. — Do  You  Keep  Accurate 
Farm  Accounts — Income,  Expenditures, 
Inventory,  etc, — and  What  Have  You 
Accomplished  Thereby  ? 

M.  T.  M.,  Mitchell,  Va.  —  We  have 
been  keeping  a  record  of  our  herd  of  35 
cows  ever  since  we  have  been  in  the 
dairy  business,  now  about  four  years. 
As  we  always  have  a  large  number  of 
calves  for  sale  we  can  obtain  a  much 
better  price  for  the  ones  with  heavy 
milk  records  back  of  them.  Recently  we 
sold  a  pure-bred  bull  calf  for  a  handsome 
sum  simply  because  we  advertised  what 
his  four  nearest  dams  averaged  in  the 
past  year.  To  keep  a  dairy  record  makes 
the  herd  appear  more  Interesting  to  the 
owner,  and  it  is  only  in  this  way  we 
can  weed  out  the  boarders.  The  short 
time  we  spend  on  our  accounts  yields 
larger  returns  than  an  equal  amount  of 
time  devoted  to  farm  work,  as  we  aim  to 
make  proper  use  of  the  information  our 
records  contain.  Besides  our  dairy 
record  we  keep  farm  accounts,  also.  In 
our  ledger  book.  These  are  kept  In  a 
very  simple  form.  On  one  page  we  have 
"cash  received"  during  that  month,  and 
on  the  opposite  page  we  have  the  amount 
of  cash  paid  out.  Thus  we  know  the 
amount  of  grain  and  stock  sold,  what 
our  milk  checks  amounted  to  In  the  past 
year,  Just  how  much  was  paid  out  for 
labor,  improvements,   etc. 

Our  flock  of  poultry  has  become  more 
Interesting  and  profitable  to  us  since  we 
have  been  keeping  an  account  of  their 
work.  From  one  pen  of  20  Leghorn  hens 
we  have  sold  $50  worth  of  eggs  In  the 
past  five  and  one-half  months.  The  other 
fowls  have  laid  well,  but  they  did  not 
make  the  record  the  Leghorns  have,  yet 
If  It  was  not  for  our  poultry  accounts  It 
would  be  a  matter  of  guesswork  which 
breed  was  In  the  lead. 

Mrs.  E.  A.,  Ashville,  N.  Y.— I  always 
hated  to  keep  accounts,  therefore  when 
my  husband  died  and  I  began  farming 
independently  I  abridged  this  part  of  the 
work  as  much  as  possible,  though  I 
knew  I  stood  little  chance  of  success  If 
It  were  entirely  eliminated.  Mine  Is  a 
small  poultry  and  fruit  plant,  and  I  find 
It  more  convenient  to  take  a  spring  than 
«  year-end  inventory,  for  the  reason  that 
much  of  the  cash  value  Is  In  young  fruit 
trees,  vines,  etc.,  which  may  or  may  not 
survive  the  winter.  I  usually  balance 
accounts  for  the  year  at  that  time,  too, 
since  the  work  Jan.  1st  must  necessarily 
be  estimated.  My  poultry  account  shows 
all  direct  and  indirect  expenditures  for 
the  poultry,  as  well  as  the  receipts  and 
the  feed  bill,  though  many  people  charge 
the  hens  with  feed  only.  This  account 
is  divided  into  months,  and  each  month 
posted  up  separately.  My  fruit  and  gar- 
den account,  however.  Is  not  so  divided, 
since  the  months  that  have  expenses 
have  practically  no  receipts,  and  vice 
versa.  I  combine  my  garden  with  my 
fruit,  because  so  much  fruit  grows  In 
the  garden,  and  so  many  vegetables  In 
the  orchard  that  the  two  can  hardly  be 
separated.  Each  field  appears  in  an  ac- 
count by  Itself,  so  that  I  can  tell  at  once 
whether  or  not  a  certain  crop  has  been 
profitable.  My  own  work  is  not  charged, 
because  my  housework,  my  baby  and 
many  other  things  prevent  my  doing  any 
great  amount  of  farm  work.  If  we  get 
our  living  I  don't  expect  much  more 
while  the  baby  is  small.  It  will  be  seen 
that   mj   system   of   accounts   is    very 


crude,  but  it  is  fairly  accurate  and  an- 
swers my  purpose  just  as  well  as  a  more 
elaborate  method  would. 


W.  H.  R.,  Palm,  Pa. — I  keep  a  com- 
plete set  of  farm  accounts,  which  means 
an  inventory  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  year,  an  account  of  all  money  receiv- 
ed and  paid  out,  and  a  record  of  all  work 
done  by  men  and  horses.  Separate  cash 
and  labor  accounts  are  kept  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Farm,  horses,  poultry,  cows, 
hogs,  corn,  oats,  hay,  wheat,  rye,  potar 
toes,  truck,  fruit,  pptsture,  alfalfa,  equip- 
ment, labor,  personal,  accounts  payable, 
accounts  receivable,  and  inventory.  To 
make  the  accounts  complete  one  must 
not  forget  to  charge  crops  with  the  use 
ot  the  land  and  buildings  and  interest 
on  the  money  expended  before  they  are 
marketed.  To  find  the  cost  per  hour  of 
man  labor  the  total  number  of  hours 
worked  is  divided  into  the  balance  of 
the  labor  account.  The  cost  per  hour  of 
horse  and  equipment  labor  Is  found  in 
the  same  way. 

One  finds  lots  of  surprises  and  sees 
many  improvements  to  be  made  in  the 
farm  business  when  the  accounts  are 
closed.  I  found  it  cost  me  16.1  cents 
per  hour  for  horse  labor,  and  that  the 
horses  worked  only  a  little  over  three 
hours  per  day,  on  the  average,  last  year. 
I  am  trying  to  reduce  the  cost  by  doing 
hauling  for  other  people  during  the  dull 
seasons.  I  also  learned  how  to  arrange 
my  crops  to  give  a  better  distribution 
ot  labor.  Sometimes  one  finds  that  the 
poorest  crop  is  the  most  profitable,  and 
vice  versa.  Complete  accounts  are  the 
only  method  by  which  a  farmer  can  keep 
tab  on  his  business,  and  if  one  wishes  to 
be  successful  it  is  necessary  to  do 
things  in  a  business-like  manner  and  not 
let  one  enterprise  eat  up  the  profits  of 
another. 


C.  E.  D.,  Cumberland,  Md.— I  have 
three  farm  books  that  are  kept  up  to 
date.  First  is  the  .g-book.  In  it  Is  put 
every  important  item,  such  as  stock 
bought,  price,  age.  description  and  who 
from;  planting  corn,  potatoes  or  grain 
took  so  many  days,  so  much  seed,  and 
cost  so  much,  all  with  dates;  boiled 
apple  butter,  took  so  many  cut  apples,  so 
many  pounds  of  sugar  that  cost  so  much, 
and  made  so  much  butter.  The  poultry 
book  is  divided  Into  pages  and  columns 
for  feed  cost,  eggs  laid  per  month  and 
dally  yield  (marked  on  wall  calendar), 
eggs  set,  eggs  bad,  chicks  to  hatch,  num- 
ber hatched,  chicks  sold,  eaten  and  died, 
cause  of  death,  price  of  chicks  sold,  num- 
l>er  of  eggs  sold,  price,  with  a  yearly 
summary.  The  third  is  the  debt  book— 
what  we  owe  and  debts  due  us.  It  only 
takes  a  few  minutes  each  day  to  make 
the  entries,  but  the  data  is  valuable,  and 
available  in  after  years.  A  substantially 
bound  ledger  can  be  bought  In  any  book 
store  cheaply,  and  it  keeps  the  business 
up-to-date. 


E.  M.,  Armagh,  Pa.— The  keeping  of 
accurate  accounts  Is  just  as  needful  to 
the  farmer  as  to  any  other  business  man. 
By  means  of  these  accounts  the  farmer 
can  see  exactly  which  crop  or  what  live 
stock  is  paying  the  best.  I  keep  accu- 
rate account  of  all  the  cows  which  I  am 
In  charge  of  now,  and  .by  this  account 
can  tell  exactly  what  pach  cow  does  and 
ir  she  is  a  paying  or  losing  proposition. 
The  accounts  of  cattle  are  simple,  for  by 
keeping  the  cost  of  feeds,  labor  and 
equipment  I  can  readily  figure  out  the 
profit  or  loss  on  each  animal.  The  sys- 
tem Is  as  follows:  1.  Each  animal's  feed 
is  kept  account  of,  which  Includes  grain 
and  roughage.  2.  The  milk  of  «ach  cow 
Is  weighed.  3.  The  cost  of  labor  Is  di- 
vided equally  between  all  the  animals. 
4.  The  Interest  aift  depreciation  are 
charged  up  equally  among  all  the  cattle 
at  the  end  of  the  month.  5.  All  other 
cost  Items  are  divided  up  between  the 
cattle.  6.  The  calves  are  credited  to 
their  mothers.  7.  An  equal  share  of  the 
manure  is  credited  to  each  cow.  8.  At 
the  end  of  the  month  and  the  end  of  the 
year  the  record  is  complete,  for  by  this 
procedure  the  profit  or  loss  on  each  cow 
Is  determined. 

W.  A.  O.,  Sheridan,  Ind.— All  mercan- 
tile and  manufacturing  individuals  and 
companies  keep  thorough  sets  of  books. 


They  could  not  do  business  long  without 
so  doing.  Likewise  the  best  farmers 
and  stockmen  do  the  same.  It  is  such  a 
simple  operation  to  keep  a  set  of  books, 
and  such  an  education  towards  progress, 
that  no  farmer  can  afford  to  be  careless 
in  keeping  a  full  account  annually  of 
all  he  does.  To  keep  a  set  of  books  for 
the  farm  accounts  a  certain  time  of  the 
year  should  be  established  as  the  annual 
time  of  beginning.  I  like  this  to  be 
March  1st,  as  it  is  then  there  are  the 
least  quantities  of  grain,  hay,  etc.,  on 
hand;  for  I  am  going  to  advise  that  at 
the  time  of  year  the  account  books  are 
opened  a  full  inventory  of  all  that  is 
possessed  should  be  taken  as  a  basis  of 
operations.  This  is  required  annually, 
and  includes  the  value  of  the  farm  and 
its  improvements,  the  cash  on  hand,  the 
stock,  and  all  the  produce.  Set  down  at 
the  time  the  actual  cash  value  of  every- 
thing, as  the  following  inventories  may 
disclose  the  fact  that  there  has  been  an 
increase  or  a  decrease  in  values  during 
a  year.  With  an  inventory  recorded  in 
a  small  indexed  ledger,  which  is  also  to 
receive  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
for  the  year,  there  is  but  one  more  small 
book  required,  commonly  called  by  mer- 
chants the  "blotter."  Within  this  small 
book  there  is  to  be  written  daily  and  in 


a  promiscuous  way,  all  the  transactions 
that  take  place.  Record  the  day  of  tiie 
week  and  the  date  of  the  month  regular. 
ly.  At  least  once  a  week  post  all  the 
items  found  in  the  blotter  on  classitied 
pages  of  the  ledger. 

At  the  end  of  a  year's  transactions 
take  a  new  inventory,  but  for  the  year 
that  has  passed  this  must  be  used  to  learn 
whether  or  not  there  has  been  money 
made  or  lost.  It  is  like  this:  At  the 
end  of  the  year  foot  up  the  two  accounts 
of  expenditures  and  receipts.  If  there 
has  been  more  sold  than  bought,  if  the 
new  inventory  and  the  one  previously 
made  are  the  same,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  debit  and  the  credit  columns 
will  show  the  amount  of  profit  made. 
On  the  contrary,  if  there  has  been  more 
bought  than  sold  and  the  inventory 
shows  the  same  value  as  the  previous 
one,  the  diff^ence  of  the  two  accounts 
will  show  the  loss. 

The  whole  process  of  ascertaining  the 
profit  and  loss,  let  the  inventories  vary 
as  much  as  they  may.  is  exceedingly 
simple  and  requires  but  little  time  to 
attend  to  It.  Besides,  this  way  of  man- 
aging farm  transactions  helps  to  make  a 
truly  business  man  of  the  farmer,  and  he 
Is  more  likely  to  become  more  thrifty 
and  intelligent. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect- fitting  and  seam  allowing.  When  ordering  write  your  name 
and  address  in  full,  state  the  number  and  size  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  10  cents  for 
each.      Address,     FASHION  DEPARTMENT,  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILAD'A.  PA. 


7794. — Ladles*  shirtwaist.  Put  In  Rl«eB  .30 
to  42  InohpR  bust  moasure.  Long  or  short 
sleeves  may  be  used. 

77».3. — I.adies'  dressing  saoque.  Cut  In 
sizes  .30  to  44  Inches  bust  measure.  This 
saoque  is  perfectly  plain  and  the  pattern  pro- 
vides for  the  cap. 

7762 — Olrls'  apron.  Cut  In  sizes  2  to  14 
y^lK;.^'^'*®  apron  closes  at  the  front  or  back. 

7760 — Ladles'  shirtwaist.  Cut  In  sizes  34 
to  44  Inches  bust  measure.  The  waist  has  a 
one-piece  yoke  and  long  or  short  sleeves. 

77B» — Boys*  Russian  suit.  Cut  In  sizes  2, 
4  and  0  years.  The  suit  has  separate  collar 
and  bloomer  trousers. 

77»1.— Ladles-  neglige.  Cut  In  sizes  .36, 
40  and  44  inches  bust  measure.     This  neglige 


may  be  made  In  long  or  short  length  and  hA4 
a  cape  collar  of  plain  material. 

77ttB. — Ladies'  apron.  Cut  In  sizes  smnll. 
medium  and  large.  High  or  low  neck  in  round 
or  square  outline  may  be  used. 

7421 — Ladies'  skirt.     Cut  In  sizes  22  to  .{-' 
inches  waist  measure.     The  skirt  has  a  thrcf 
gore  and  slightly  raised  waist  line. 

7824 — Ladies'  skirt.  Cut  In  j»l»!e«  22  t.> 
34  inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt  Is  cut  In 
four  gores  and  the  front  gores  may  be  I" 
either  straight  or  fancy  outline. 

778R.— Ladles'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  36  to 
42  inches  b»ist  measure.  The  dress  ha»  * 
four-gnred  skirt  and  may  be  made  with  or 
without  the  peplum. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owing  to  th«  number  of  departments  in  The  Practical  Parmer,  we  are  unable  te  illuatrate  ae 
many  patterns  as  we  would  like,  therefore,  we  publish  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  four  time* 
ni^'V'*  <»""«V'?  '■•►'*on  magasine  called— "Kvery  ^Vom■n  Her  Own  Dreasmaker"-which 
niuatretee  hundreda  of  the  most  practical  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and  tells  how 
to  rnake  all  kind,  of  garment*  The  regular  pHce  of  this  book  is  10  cents  a  copy,  but  we  will 
•end  it  postpaid  for  S  centa,  or  If  you  will  order  it  at  the  same  time  that  a  pattern  la  ordered  we 
will  send  a  copy  of  the  latest  at  2  cents  postpaid.    Address  wra.rw 

FASHION  DBPARTMBNT,  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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This  U  lh«  farm  woman's  own  departmant-Zor  them  and  by  them.  It  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
topics  of  everyday  intarMt  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practical  Farmer  invites-and 
expects— you  not  only  to  write  your  experiences  on  the  topics  under  discussion  but  also  to  propose 
lopici  for  future  discussions.  The  best  letter  pubUshed  herein  each  issue  will  be  awarded  a  prize  of 
one  dollar,  and  for  oach  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cenU.     Address 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


ji  LY  1. — The  cherry  season  is  approaching 
Tell  us  what  you  do  with  cherries  other 
than  plain  canning ;  give  Just  one  receipt, 
or  method  of  handling  and  mnke  your  con- 
tribution brief,  but  as  complete  as  possible. 
What  we  want  Is  something  new  in  the  way 
of  a  toothsome  cherry  product. 

Ji  i.y  15. — Describe  vour  greatest  Improvement 
this  year  toward  making  your  yard  and 
liouse  (externally)  more  attractive.  Your 
iirticle  should  contain  not  over  250  words 
nnd  should  deal  with  original  or  radical 
improvements  and  changes — not  Just  paint- 
iufif  or  planting  a  few  flower  seeds. 

Ai  or.sT  1. — To  what  extent  have  you  found 
it  profitable  to  sell  poultty.  eggs,  butter, 
fruit,  vegetables,  etc.,  direct  to  families  liv- 
ing in  town  or  In  the  city?  How  did  you 
sr'(  lire  your  customers  and  how  are  you 
ranking  deliveries?  If  you  are  shipping  by 
parcel  post  what  kind  of  boxes  or  contain- 
ers are  you  using?  Give  us  all  the  facts 
but  do  not  write  more  than  250  words. 


All  contrihutiottB  to  thm  Exehangm  muat  rmaeh 
us  at  lma»t  IS  daym  Ifform  thm  datm  of  imaum  in 
which  thm  topic  ia  to  bm  diacuaamd. 


Stunmer  Beverages 

Miss    J.    M.    O.,    Buchanan,    Va. — A 

most  delicious  cooling  beverage  is  made 
by  adding  to  a  glassful  of  iced  or  very 
(Old  water  a  few  spoonfuls  (according 
to  taste)  of  raspberry  vinegar.  Put  1 
gallon  of  ripe  raspberries  into  a  stone 
jar,  pour  over  them  1  quart  of  strong, 
well  flavored,  light  colored  vinegar; 
mash  the  berries  well  with  a  wooden 
masher,  let  stand  24  hours,  strain 
through  a  flannel  bag;  pour  the  liquid 
over  another  gallon  of  fresh  berries  and 
treat  as  above,  and  then  use  a  third  gal- 
lon of  berries  the  same  way;  then  put  in 
a  tall  stone  jar  with  1  pound  of  white 
sugar  to  each  pint  of  vinegar.  When  the 
sugar  is  dissolved  put  the  jar  in  a  pan 
of  water  over  the  flre,  where  it  must 
pimnier  for  some  time;  skim  carefully 
uutil  nothing  more  rises  to  the  surface; 
take  from  the  fire,  allow  to  cool  and 
lottle. 


Mrs.  W.  B.  W.,  Charleston,  S.  C. — 
The  l>est  beverage  that  1  make  as  a 
•family  thirst  quencher"  is  just  plain 
root  beer,  but  being  the  simon  pure, 
home  brewed  variety  of  drink,  it  is  sim- 
I ie  and  healthful,  very  cheaply  made, 
and  may  be  partaken  of  plentifully.  One 
I'Ottle  of  root  beer  extract  will  make 
four  or  five  gallons  (according  as  It  is 
desired  stronger  or  weaker).  Directions 
come  on  the  bottle:  Pour  about  a  gallon 
of  scalding  water  (If  it  is  desired  to 
make  four  gallons  at  once)  over  the 
contents  of  one  bottle  of  extract  and 
t^nough  sugar  (2  pounds,  or  more  if  de- 
Biied  quite  sweet) ;  add  3  gallons  of  cold 
^vate^;  dissolve  1  yeast  cake  in  a  little 
^arm  water  and  add  to  this  luke-warm 
mixture.  Let  stand  a  few  hours,  then 
I'Ottle  and  cork  tightly.  Let  stand  a 
day  or  two  and  put  on  ice  or  in  a  cool 
place.  This  is  fine  after  being  a  few 
hours  on  ice  or  after  the  bottles  have 
stood  for  some  time  in  a  tub  of  cold 
Waaler.  An  ice  shaver  makes  possible 
the  addition  of  crushed  ice  to  each  glass. 
This  is  a  delightful  drink. 

Mrs.  A.  B.  K.,  Bodman,  N.  Y.— Our 
favorite  summer  beverage  Is  what  we 
jail  'ginger  drink."  I  always  made  It 
^y  guess  (adding  more  of  whatever  it 
needed  until  It  tasted  right)  until  last 
summer  I  made  up  my  mind  I  would 
have  something  to  go  by,  and  I  finally 
evolved  the  following  receipt:  1  cupful 
JiJpr,  1  level  teaspoonful  ginger,  %  cup- 
lui  molasses,  %  cupful  vinegar,  2  quarts 
or  fresh,  cold  water  and  stir  well.  To 
make  it  extra  nice  I  used  to  beat  up  an 
f'Kg  first  then  add  the  other  ingredients, 
'>ut  last  year  eggs  stayed  high  In  price 
an  summer,  so  I  did  not  use  any  In  It, 
and  we  called  It  "good  enough."  For 
♦K?  ;^"*'<J»"«n  I  usually  put  In  about  one- 
tnird  more  water. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  B.,  Delevan,  N.  Y.— The 
rSni"^'"  ^^^^^  **»«*  our  men  folks  and 
niJ  ?''^"  never  tire  of  Is  very  plain  and 
oia-fashloned.  I  use  1  egg,  %  cupful  of 
sugar,  about  %  cupful  of  vinegar  (or 
^ary  according  to  strength)  to  2  quarts 
Th^*^®*''  sometimes  add  a  little  ginger. 
Mh  ^\"^^*"  should  be  added  after  the 
tho^''  *°8''e<'ient8  are  well  beaten  and 
III  ^o*®"*  *<*<*ed,  so  as  not  to  curdle  the 
KK.  Sometimes  I  use  two  eggs.  In  hay- 
wh»i  *w  ^  P'***  *o  ^'ave  a  pitcher  ready 
"nen  the  men  come  to  the  barn  to  un- 


load, and  if  by  chance  it  has  to  wait  I 
set  the  pitcher  in  a  pail  of  cold  water 
and  it  Is  always  very  acceptable.  My 
folks  think  It  better  than  to  drink  too 
much  plain  cold  water.  Perhaps  the  gin- 
ger is  better  to  offset  the  cold  drink,  but 
some  of  the  family  don't  care  to  have 
it  in.  We  like  this  drink  as  well  as 
lemonade,  and  sometimes  lemons  are 
scarce  and  high.  Some  of  my  neighbors 
like  root  beer,  but  this  drink  always  sat- 
isfies my  family. 


Mrs.  W.  M.,  Orafton,  W.  Va. — Lemon 
juice  has  a  great  tendency  to  quench 
thirst,  and  is  the  basis  of  our  favorite 
summer  beverage.  Take  juice  of  two 
large  or  three  small  lemons,  y^  pint  of 
unfermented  grape  juice,  and  2V>  pints 
of  cold  water,  right  from  the  depth  of 
the  well.  Sweeten  to  taste.  Lemon  juice 
is  also  a  fine  liver  regulator,  and  helps 
to  eliminate  impurities  from  the  system, 
thus  keeping  one  In  better  health  during 
the  hot  weather.  We  put  up  the  sweet 
grape  juice  In  bottles,  from  our  crop 
of  the  year  before. 


Miss  J.  P.,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. — Our 
favorite  summer  beverage  Is  currant 
juice,  which  we  make  as  follows:  Pick 
over  ripe  red  currants,  wash  and  boll 
the  berries  until  they  are  soft;  when 
cool  strain  through  a  tight  cloth  bag; 
set  the  juice  back  on  the  stove  and  bring 
to  a  boil,  adding  a  cupful  of  sugar  to 
every  quart.  After  boiling  a  few  min- 
utes seal  the  juice  In  fruit  jars  to  save 
for  future  use.  When  served  the  juice 
should  be  as  cool  as  possible;  add  water 
to  the  juice  according  to  how  strong  one 
cares  for  it.  This  makes  a  delicious 
drink  for  summer  weather. 


Mrs.  C.  P.  D.,  Mallet  Creek,  O.— My 
favorite  beverage  is  elder.  W.  C.  T.  U. 
workers  and  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
need  not  hold  up  their  hands  in  horror, 
as  it  is  not  hard  cider  that  I  mean,  and 
the  kind  I  make  is  not  Intoxicating  or 
harmful  to  any  one.  I  take  elder  made 
from  sweet  apples  and  immediately  upon 
getting  It  from  the  mill  put  It  Into  a 
preserving  kettle  and  bring  It  just  to 
the  boiling  point.  Do  not  let  It  boll  or 
it  will  taste  like  boiled  cider.  I  have 
ready  sterilized  glass  jars  on  a  thick, 
cold,  wet  cloth  and  as  soon  as  the  elder 
reaches  the  boiling  point  I  fill  my  jars 
and  put  on  the  covers,  being  sure  that 
they  are  thoroughly  airtight.  After  they 
Lave  cooled  I  set  them  in  my  fruit  cup- 
board until  harvest  time,  when  we  have 
a  drink  that  Is  delicious  and  refreshing. 


V.  H.,  Duffy,  W.  Va. — We  use  lemon- 
ade as  a  summer  beverage,  and  find  It  a 
fine,  healthful  drink.  My  receipt  Is 
as  follows:  Take  the  juice  of  12 
lemons,  grate  the  rinds  of  6  into 
the  juice;  let  stand  over  night, 
then  take  6  pounds  of  sugar  and 
make  a  thick  syrup;  when  cool  strain 
the  juice  Into  it  and  squeeze  as  much 
oil  from  the  grated  rind  as  suits  the 
taste.  A  tablespoonful  in  a  glass  of 
water  will  make  a  delicious  drink  on  a 
hot  day,  and  far  superior  to  the  pre- 
pared stuff  sold  as  lemon  nyrup.  It  is 
best  when  a  small  block  of  ice  Is  added. 

Mrs.  M.  B.  M.,~pine  Bush,  N.  Y.— I 

make  a  rather  weak  lemonade  and  add 
a  pint  of  grape  juice,  or  a  pint  of  cur- 
rant juice  to  a  2-quart  pitcher.  When  I 
tried  the  currant  Juice  for  the  first  time 
last  summer,  I  thought  it  was  as  good 
an  "ade"  as  we  ever  drank.  Sweeten 
it  to  taste.  In  making  lemonade  I  al- 
ways soften  my  lemons  by  pressing  or 
pinching,  then  slice  them  thin  into  the 
pitcher,  discarding  seeds,  and  cover  with 
sugar  and  let  stand  for  15  or  20  minutes, 
then  give  it  all  a  good  stirring  and  add 
fresh  cold  water  and  the  currant,  grape 
or  other  juice,  and  serve. 


Mrs.  M.  W.,  Meadville,  Pa.— We  find 
the  following  a  very  satisfactory  drink 
for  the  hot  summer  days.  It  is  known 
as  the  harvest  drink:  1  quart  of  cold 
water,  I  tablespoonful  of  sifted  ginger, 
3  tablespoonfuls  of  sug.  r,  t^  pint  of 
vinegar.     Stir  well  before  drinking. 

I  have  enjoyed  reading  the  women's 
department  in  your  paper  and  concluded 
to  send  this  receipt 


The  Kitchen  Floor 

The  three  requirements  of  a  kitchen 
floor  are  that  It  be  *asy  to  clean,  easy  to 
work  upon  and  within  one's  means.  The 
least  expensive  floor  for  the  kitchen  Is 
the  painted  floor.  A  fairly  serviceable 
floor  may  be  secured  by  applying  several 
coats  of  deck  paint,  which  may  be  pur- 
chased at  any  point  to  which  shipping 
is  done. 

A  hardwood  floor  is  most  easily  clean- 
ed, but  it  is  hard  to  work  upon.  Strips 
of  rubber  matting  placed  where  most 
walking  and  standing  are  done  will 
make  a  hard-wood  floor  more  comforta- 
ble to  work  upon. 


From  the  standpoint  of  sanitation  and 
comfort  linoleum  is  the  best  kitchen 
floor  covering.  The  home  economics  ex- 
tension department  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  explains  that  linoleum 
may  now  be  purchased  In  a  variety  of 
widths.  Unless  a  kitchen  Is  of  very  un- 
ussual  size,  therefore,  the  linoleum  may 
be  laid  without  seams  end  cemented 
down  so  that  no  dust  can  collect  under 
It.  It  may  be  brought  up  on  the  side 
wall,  also  In  such  a  way  that  there  will 
be  no  place  for  dust  to  collect  at  the 
point  where  floor  and  baseboard  meet. 

Inlaid  linoleum  is  warranted  for  20 
years.  It  may  be  purchased  at  the  rate 
of  $1.25  to  $2.00  per  square  yard. 

I 
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You  Can't  Find  their 
Equal  at  tliis  Price! 

Good,  sturdy  hosiery  for  every 
member  of  the  family  at  10,  15 
and  25  cents.  Our  location  and 
manufacturing  economies  enable  us 
to  sell  Durham  Hosiery  for  a  price 
that  makes  home  sock  knitting 
expensive. 

DURABLE 
DURHAM  HOSIERY 

rOR   MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILOREN 

is  knit  strongest  where  the  greatest 
wear  comes.  Heels,  soles  and  toes 
are  reinforced,  and  tops  can't  pull 
from  the  bottoms.  Famous  Durham 
dyes  give  permanent  colors. 

Durable  Durham  Hosiery  must  give 
every  member  of  the  family  fault- 
less service,  because  they're  backed 
with  an  unlimited  guarantee  of  per- 
fect satisfaction. 

Ask  your  storekeeper  for 
Durable  Durham  Hosiery, 
tmd  to  shoto  you  the  2Se 
Durham    mercerized   hose. 


^yy^c^ 


^Ifc^ 


DURHAM 

HOSIERY 
MILLS 

DURHAM, 
N.C 


B^^^^^^^^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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Retailers' 
30c  Quality 

Direct  from  Wkol«*Al«r 


COFFEE 

Fr«*h  off  thm  R<»Mt«r 

5     LBS.    FOR     $1 

Bean  or  Ground 

D«iiT«r*d    fr««    within    300   miU*  by    parcel  poet 
1 0  Lb*.  DEU  VERED  FREE  1 OOO  MItos 

8atlMf«r1i(>n  gtiarantfTd  or  mnnry  irfunjled  . 

GILUES  COFFEE  CO.         ^ 
233-23T  U^*«Hin«ton  Street.  N«w  York 

KSTAHI.ISHKI)  76  YKAR-^ 


Make  Washday  Easier 

Adopt  tbe  rlKbt  method  — the 
racuam  principle.  Try  th« 
"KASY"  Vacuum  Waaher  80 
dayi.  If  you  are  not  pleaaed, 
return  tbe  wa«her  and  the  teat 
will  have  coat  yon  notblng. 

WHtm  DODGE  A  ZUILL 
•OM  E.  Watw  St..  SyracM*.  N.  Y. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  r^r^T  r^'-f^  S 


^-   .-^^^■ 


<r"  r 


ni»«.  Ffrat.  r'lr.n     or- 
Dani.nt.l    r<>n>'ni«at 
cheap  Lttf  all  naif 
■••la  of  mrtal.  ram'% 
tpiHl   "f  Up  ur»r  :  wm 
r'A  »r.,\  or  loj'ir.  anj- 
thinc    Ou«ranlr*4  a(- 
(actiTa     SriM  hj  d.«l- 
or   •   a*tit  hj  •■• 
prr..  prrpa   I  f  '  tt. 
HtUOLW    ^n«»|Ui^ 
IM  CKalk    A>*..       . 
Itfm.  n.  T.        f 


FROM    IMPORTCR 

TO  CONSUMEI 

Flv»  pound*  of  tlie  t<*«i  ft.fr^*  yoti  rrrr  drank  «>i>t  oa 
atjAohitp  mid  iin'-»n<Miional   KKKK  TItlAL  by  pared 

po"tpr^i«id.    WHoi.rsAi.K  far*  i;  if  jou  iik-« it— 

oothlnc  to  pay  if  yon  dont.  WKFTi:  POU  PAR. 
TIC  TLA RH.  Celeaikl»«reak>«lM»erilac<<e. 
»•»*.  r.         97.99  Water  S*.^  Mew  Terk  City 
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THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


June  15,  1916. 


Shall  W^e  Milk  by  Hand 
or  Machine? 

(Concluded  from  page  243) 

be  cut  in  proportion,  as  in  a  herd  in  New 
Jersey  where  I  found  that  there  were 
two  men  with  three  units  of  a  machine 
milking  50  cows,,  in  place  of  the  original 
force  of  five  in  the  days  of  hand  milk- 
ing. But  to  the  dairyman  of  moderate 
or  small  means,  the  elimination  of  one 
man,  at  a  saving  of  $480,  is  quite  an 
item,  adding  one  year  to  another. 

There  is  another  way  the  milking  ma- 
chine saves  money,  which  might  not  pre- 
sent itself  at  first  thought;  and  that  is 
in  saving  udders.  Many  hired  milkers 
are  careless  about  stripping  or  clean 
milking  of  the  cow,  and  a  little  milk  left 
in  the  udder  day  after 
day   often   causes   a   lost 

'  quarter,  or  even  the 
ruination  of  the  whole 
udder,  especially  if  deal- 
ing with  a  heavy  milking 
animal  during  the  first 
months  of  lactation.  As 
the  udder  Is  the  business 
end  of  the  cow,  a  spoiled 
quarter  or  half  or  whole 
bag  means  the  loss  of  a 
cow,  and  grade  cows 
are  worth  $75  or  more 
at     present.       The     me- 

♦  chanical     milker     Is     a 
clean     milker  — very     clean.       I     have 
seen    less    than    a    pint    of    strlpplngs 

"taken  from  a  dozen  cows  after  the  ma- 
chine had  done  Its  work,  and  every  user 
cf  a  milker— no  matter  what  the  make— 
whom  I  have  asked  this  question,  has 
said  that  it  always  cleaned  the  udders 
out  better  than  the  hand  milking. 

^''   Again,  machine  drawn  milk  Is  cleaner 

^^ilk,  because  at  no  time  is  the  flow  in 
^contact  with  the  stable  air,  coming,  as 
it  does,  through  the  teat  cups  which  are 
held  to  the  udder,  to  the  tubing,  and  so 

'on  down  into  the  covered  pail.  It  is  al- 
most a  universal  custom  for  the  milk 
dealers  to  give  a  bonus  for  careful  han- 
dling of  milk,  scoring  for  equipment 
and  method,  so  again  we  have  money 
added  by  the  use  of  the  milker,  a  small 

^um  per  hundred  pounds,  a  tenth  of  a 
cent,  It  is  true;  but  it  runs  to  dollars  In 
the  course  of  a  year. 

•^  Now  comes  the  Important  question  of 
cost.    There  are  several  standard  makes 

*Of  machines,  all  good  ones,  with  a  dif- 
ference between  the  cost  of  the  most  ex- 
tjenslve  and  the  lowest  priced  one  of  a 
few  hundred  dollars.  All  do  good  work. 
Three  of  them  I  have  seen  used  on  many 
farms,  and  the  owners,  whose  opinions 
are  what  those  Interested  will  pay  the 
most  attention  to,  have  all  spoken  of 
them  In  terms  of  the  highest  praise  as 
■pieces  of  efllcient  dairy  mechanism. 

One  of  these  makes,  which  has  a  pul- 
Bator  with  what  is  called  a  "rocking 
motion"  and  the  vacuum  In  the  pall, 
costs,  for  two  units,  $220;  upkeep  about 
19  a  year,  or  less,  according  to  the  care 
given  it;  a  2  H.  P.  engine,  say.  $110. 
The  cost  of  installation  varies  with  the 
"barn  measurements,  but  is  not  a  large 
ft^in."  In  fact,  this  type  of  machine  can 
be  put  In  for  about  $450  for  two  units, 
with  all  the  necessary  Items. 

Harking  back  to  our  dairyman  with 
15  to  20  cows,  who  saved  $480  by  the 
dismissal  of  one  man,  he  could  pay  for 
his  milking  machine  with  what  he  saved 
on  the  man  the  first  year.  Thereafter 
he  could  save  the  difference  between  the 
1480  and  the  cost  of  gasoline  and  up- 
keep only. 

In  this  discussion  we  have  purposely 
omitted  the  gasoline  cost,  as  It  fluctuates 
so  at  present  that  figures  given  today 
would  not  be  correct  tomorrow  or  next 
week.     However,  when  gasoline  Is  at  a 


normal  figure,  the  cost  Is  low,  as  a  sin- 
gle horse-power  engine  uses  little  gaso- 
line, and  for  a  small  dairy  I  have  seen 
V2  H.  P.  engines  used,  which  take  much 
less. 

Another  machine,  which  Is  the  sim- 
plest In  construction,  and  therefore  the 
lowest  In  price  for  a  reliable  machine, 
has  the  vacuum  not  in  the  pall,  but  In 
the  mechanism  on  the  cover,  and  while 
moderate  In  cost  Is  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory In  operation.  A  2-unlt  outfit,  in- 
cluding everything  outside  of  the  power, 
costs  only  $175;  upkeep  is  less  than  $2 
per  year.  Say  you  have  10  cows  and  It 
takes  you  an  hour  or  probably  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  to  milk  them.  You  can 
do  It  In  less  than  three-quarters  of  an 
hour   with    this   little   milker.        If   you 


Thm  "Auto.Milkmr*» 

value  your  time  at  only  15  cents  an  hour 
you  will  save  $54.75  a  year,  counting  an 
hour  a  day.  Those  hours  would  be  addi- 
tionally valuable  to  you  If  they  allowed 
you  to  keep  some  pigs  and  chickens 
which  you  cannot  now  think  of  having 
because  you  do  not  have  the  time  to  at- 
tend to  them;  or  if  they  allowed  you  to 
do  some  field  work  you  could  not  reach 
because  you  had  to  spend  so  much  time 
In  the  barn.  Or,  If  you  have  a  son  ten 
or  more  years  of  age,  he  would  probably 
be  delighted  to  run  the  milking  machine 
for  you,  especially  if  he  has  a  liking  for 
machinery— and  he  could  do  It,  too.  Or 
your  daughter  or  your  wife  could  run 
it,  as  there  Is  nothing  about  the  handling 
of  a  milker  that  would  be  unpleasant  to 
the  neatest  woman.  If  you  have  had  a 
man  to  help  you  in  the  milking  stable 
you  will  not  need  him,  and  the  amount 
of  his  wages  will  pay  for  this  milker 
more  than  twice  over,  the  first  year. 

Even  the  latest  "kink"  in  milkers,  the 
auto-milker,  costs  only  $210.  This  is 
fitted  for  either  electricity  or  gasoline, 
and  Is  on  wheels,  so  that  no  barn  fit- 
tings are  needed.  If  you  have  electricity 
in  your  bam,  attach  it  to  any  lamp 
socket  near  the  cows  and  put  it  to  work. 
If  you  have  no  electricity,  there  Is  the 
gas  auto-milker  with  a  little  gasoline 
engine  on  it.  which  uses  only  a  quart 
of  gasoline  to  milk  72  cows.  The  auto- 
milkers  can  milk  15  to  18  cows  an  hour. 

Are  milking  machines  hard  to  take 
care  of,  *o  keep  them  In  good  running 
order?  Decidedly  not.  No  piece  of  mar 
chinery  used  on 'the  whole  farm  will  run 
properly  and  give  good  service  unless  It 
has  a  reasonable  amount  of  care,  but  the 
mechanical  milker  needs  no  expert  to 
keep  It  going.  Keep  It  clean,  see  that 
the  moving  parts  are  oiled,  handle  it  as 
you  should  any  of  your  dairy  equipment, 
and  It  will  be  a  good  servant.  Your  har- 
rows, plows,  cultivators,  wagons,  sepa- 
rators—  all  these  require  a  certain 
amount  of  attention,  and  the  milking 
machine  Is  no  exception.  The  one  thing 
to  be  especially  careful  about  is  the 
cleansing  of  the  rubber  tubing,  the  teat 
cups  and  connections.  If  they  are 
neglected  for  days  at  a  time  it  will  be 
difficult  to  clean  them;  but  if  they  are 
cleaned  after  every  milking,  and  kept  In 
lime  water  between  mllklngs.  there  will 
be  no  trouble  about  their  condition.  The 


solution  generally  used  Is  a  lump  of  lime 
about  the  size  of  a  standard  baseball  to 
25  gallons  of  water.  One  farmer  in  New 
York  State  washes  all  the  parts  thor- 
oughly in  cold  water,  then  with  hot 
water  and  sal  soda,  and  then  Immerses 
the  tubing  in  a  crock  of  clean  salt  water 
until  the  next  milking.  The  pails  and 
tops  and  teat  cups  he  keeps  in  a  box 
covered  with  clean  cheesecloth  when  not 
In  use;  and  he  has  no  trouble  with  either 
milk  or  machine.  Washing  powders,  I 
have  been   told,  are  not  satisfactory. 

Cows  take  kindly  to  the  mechanical 
milker,  possibly  because  the  manipula- 
tion is  perfectly  uniform  and  gentle.  As 
many  very  valuable  show  cows  and  test 
cows  are  milked  by  machine  In  various 
parts  of  the  country,  it  Is  self-evident 
that  the  udders  are  not  Injured.  Visit- 
ing the  celebrated  White  Horse  Jersey 
herd  at  Paoli,  Pa.,  where  they  use  ma- 
chines on  many  of  their  famous  cows,  I 
examined  the  udders  and  teats  of  several 
which  had  been  milked  only  a  few  hours 
previously  and  found  them  flexible,  and 
the  teats  In  a  perfectly  natural  condi- 
tion, smooth  and  elastic,  and  in  no  way 
differing  from  those  of  cows  which  had 
always  been  milked  by  hand. 

The  facts  as  given  in  this  article  are 
all  subject  to  verification;  and  if  you 
have  10,  15,  20  or  more  cows,  you  will 
find  your  hours  of  barn  work  shortened, 
your  labor  with  your  cows  less  tedious 
and  disagreeable,  your  milk  cleaner, 
your  cows  milked  out  better  and  more 
uniformly,  (which  often  increases  the 
fiow),  and  your  expenses  lowered — with 
consequent  profit- by  the  use  of  any 
standard  milking  machine. 


full  of  curd  particles  or  It  becomes 
"lumpy."  Never  put  cream  in  a  maty 
or  battered  can  and  always  remember 
that  milk  and  cream  have  that  property 
of  absorbing  bad  flavors. — W.  B.  Combs, 
Missouri  College  of  Agriculture. 


LiveSiock 
,^     and  the 
Saqina-w  Silo 

Here  is«  combination  that  makea  money 
for  you.  Live  stock  thrive  on  the  sweet, 
clean,  succulent  silage  from  a  Sai^aw 
Silo.  And  they  put  fertiUty  back  into 
the  soil. 

Silage  feeding  with  a  Saginaw  Silo 

bridges  the  gap  between  profit  and  losa. 

Successful  fanners  are  those 

who  feed  silage. 

Send  today  for  Saginaw  Sil- 

lage  facts.     See  Sagpuiaw 

Agents.   Learn  about  tiie 

famous   Saginaw   Steel- 

built  Silo.  Address  Dept.  134 ' 

THE  McCLURE  CO. 

SagiMw,  Mich..  Cdra,  Dl..  Fl.  Wtrtli.T«M 


Care  of  Cream 

During  the  hot  days  of  spring  and 
summer  the  farmer  who  Is  selling  cream 
to  the  creamery  flnds  it  a  problem  to 
keep  his  cream  In  the  proper  condition. 
However,  there  are  but  a  few  simple 
rules  which  should  be  followed,  that 
would  result  In  better  cream.  First  of 
all  these  Is  cleanliness.  Dirt,  remember, 
carries  bad  flavors.  If  the  barn  or  Its 
surroundings  and  cows  are  dirty  It  will 
result  in  poor  milk;  poor  milk  results 
lu  poor  cream;  poor  cream  results  In 
poor  butter. 

Immediately  after  separating,  the 
cream  should  be  cooled  down  to  at  least 
50  degrees  F.  Warm  cream  should  never 
be  poured  upon  cold,  as  the  temperature 
of  the  lot  is  raised  and  bad  flavors  may 
result.  It  is  essential  that  the  cream  be 
stirred  frequently  to  insure  uniform 
ripening.  If  the  cream  Is  left  undis- 
turbed, the  fat  rises  the  same  way  as  It 
does  In  milk.     As  a  result  the  cream  is 


FI    Y-A-WA  Y  A  colorlew  prep- 
A   li^  1  ^r\r  T  Y  t\,  1    aration  which  will 

effectually  kepp 
flies  from  tortur- 
ing your  animals 

It  will  not 
gum,  blister  or 
takeoff  the  bair 
and  it  will  not 
discolor  a  white 
cuw 

It  has  been 
pronounced  by 
hundreds  of  the 
leading  da'ry- 
men  and  breed 
era  as  the  floest 
spray  on  the 
market 

\Ve  offer  a  sample  gallon  at  11.25.  and  In  lots  of 
ffVe  and  ten  gallons  at  |1  00  per  gallon. 

J.  S.  MESECKBI.  Dairy  aaA  Creamery  Supplies 
5»  Marray  St.  New  York  City 


MINERAL.*^ 
HEAVER.,, 

^COMPOUND 


^S  HE AVf^ 


tS  Package  saarantaed  to  bIt*  aatiaf action  or  money 
■■fSfu'  •iiV«St?fi'«r'lI'*""'  '?'  ordinary  eases. 

■■fllL  lUf E  IIMEBT  Ct«  460  Fowtk  Ait.,  Pmsbvrg.  Pa. 


WITTEr 


Yon  can't  boy  any  aood  engine  at  a 
lower  price.    You  can't  buy  a  bttter 
engine  at  double  the  price.  Sold  direct 
factory  to  user.    Established  1870. 
WITTS  KNOINK  WORKS, 

1540  Oaklantf  Av.  KanaaaCHy.Me. 

15M  ■mHr«ai4g.,ntts*urth,Pa. 


«H  P. 

8H  P, 
4H  P. 
«HP. 

8HP.aizv.ou 

WriUfor  prices 

on  aitea  12.   16 

•BdSSB-t*. 


lA/ A  |\|  T  F*  D    ^  ii^tir  from  owner  of  farm  or 

Jr'V*/^    ■    ^^  fruit  ranch  for  snle. 

O.  O.  Mattson,  137  Andrua  Bldg.,  Minneapolis.Mlnn. 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tisers you  "saw  it  In  The  Practical 
Farmer." 


Cheaper,  Cleaner,  Quicker  Milk 

the  pateuted  "Upward  squeeze"  which  gives 
the  teat  a  Rood  comfortable  squeeze  5,i  tlinea 
per  raiiuite  by  com  pressed  air.    The  Hharolea 

i*^^.h^®JiTf.,"'«'°  perfect  condition  aadstlmu. 
lates  the  milk  flow.    The  construction  of  tbo 

SHARPIES 

MICKER 

Ifcf'T.Pjfw*"*'  abrolntely  dependable.  It  is 
tb*  ouallty  mllklnc  machine,  its  exposed 
metal  parts  are  non-rusting  German  BllTer; 
the  rubber  parts  are  plain  and  stronr  and 
made  of  highest  quality  pure  rubber. 
Remember  that  a  Milker  has  to  be  on  the  Job 
twice  a  day,  885  days  In  the  year,  so  It  pays  to 
buy  the  best  Milker  made.  f»^«»  «» 

^^*  Sil",rP'**  Milker  is  nsed  twice  dally  on 
over  .<»o.ooo  cows.    Isn't  that  proof  abundant  of 
Its  superiority? 
Read  the  fact's  In  our  free  book,  "Dairying  for 

?Srt?J:?-  ^'"^^'i'n'    Drudgery."      Send^tt^y. 
Address  Dept.  40. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.,  Wc«t  Chester,  Pa. 

AUo  Sharplet  Smparaton  and  CtuoUnm  Enginmt 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Section 


EDITED  BY  W.  H.  TOMHAVE 


"The  Best  Breeds" 


The  question  Is  often  asked,  "Which  is 
the  best  breed  of  dairy  cattle,  beef  cattle, 
horses,  sheep  or  swine?"  The  unpreju- 
di(  wl  person  can  answer  that  question 
in  only  one  way;  namely,  there  Is  no 
best  breed.  All  breeds  have  their  merits 
and  demerits,  and  in  no  case  has  one 
breed,  as  a  class,  been  found  superior  In 
all  respects  over  its  competitor  in  the 
same  class.  Dairy  cattle  have  been  pitted 
against  each  other  in  competition  for 
economical  butter  fat  production,  and 
various  breeds  have  won  out  at  different 
times,  in  each  case  these  animals  were 
only  a  few  exceptions  out  of  many  thous- 
ands. This  leads  up  to  the  question,  "Is 
any  man  justified  in  pronouncing  one 
breed  better  than  another,  unless  it  is 
for  personal  preference?  Does  not  the 
true  value  of  the  animal  lie  in  the  Indi- 
vidual and  not  in  the  breed?"  Personal 
choice,  to  a  large  extent,  influences  the 
success  or  failure  with  any  breed  of  live 
stock.  One  man  may  be  successful  with 
one  breed,  while  another  person  will 
have  equal  success  with  some  other. 

Nearly  all  breeds  of  live  stock  have 
been  popularized  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, at  some  time  or  another.  In  nearly 
all  cases  It  has  been  like  a  real  estate 
i)oom  and  resulted  In  a  downfall  and  a 
reversed  period  of  prosperity  for  the 
breed.  Fifteen  and  twenty  years  ago 
the  Shorthorn  cattle  were  In  such  a  de- 
mand that  it  was  almost  impossible  for 
breeders  to  supply  the  demand.  This 
strong  demand  was  too  much  of  a  temp- 
tation for  the  unreliable  breeder  and 
dealer.  He  was  not  far-sighted  enough 
to  consider  the  futiire  welfare  and  Inter- 
f-st  of  the  breed.  Many  cattle,  entirely 
unfit  for  breeding  purposes,  little  better 
than  grades  and  scrubs,  were  sold  to  the 


small  farmers.  The  result  of  such  opera- 
tions was  not  felt  until  the  offspring  of 
these  worthless  individuals  began  to 
mature.  They  were  disappointing  and 
a  "black  eye"  to  the  pure-bred  business. 
It  took  the  breeders  of  the  Shorthorn 
cattle  a  long  time  to  repair  the  damage 
done  by  careless  Individuals  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  breeding  stock.  This  experi- 
ence should  stand  out  as  an  object  lesson 
to  all  breeders  of  pure-bred  live  stock. 
Careful  and  conservative  work  on  the 
part  of  the  reliable  Shorthorn  breeders 
has  again  put  the  breed  on  a  sound  basis 
and  has  given  the  pubi  c  confidence  In  it. 

During  the  past  few  years  other  breeds 
of  live  stock  have  been  going  through 
periods  of  prosperity,  such  as  that  ex- 
perienced by  the  Shorthorns  nearly  a 
decade  ago.  Speculators  and  unreliable 
breeders  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
boom  and  have  thrown  upon  the  market 
for  breeding  purposes  everything  with 
pedigrees,  regardless  of  individual  merit. 
In  many  cases  exorbitant  prices  have 
been  received  for  cattle  without  merit 
or  known  performance,  but  sold  upon 
the  record  of  some  exceptional  Indi- 
vidual of  the  breed.  The  results  of  such 
manipulations  are  bound  to  be  a  setback 
for  any  breed,  and  those  who  have  the 
interest  of  any  breed  at  heart  should  try 
to  guard  against  such  practice. 

Farmers  and  breeders  who  are  con- 
sidering the  purchase  of  live  stock  of 
any  kind,  should  go  slow  and  find  out 
something  about  the  records  of  the  an- 
cestors of  the  animals  In  question  before 
they  make  their  purchase  or  selection. 
Money  invested  in  pure-bred  live  stock 
should  be  placed  where  it  will  bring 
proper  returns,  as  well  as  assuring  suc- 
cess from  a  breeder's  point  of  view. 


The  Value  of  Scales  and  Babcock 
Test  in  the  Dairy 


By  H.  H.  DEAN 


There  was  a  time  In  the  early  history 
of  dairying  when  the  owner  of  a  cow 
could  afford  to  "guess"  at  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  milk  which  she  gave.  But 
that  day  has  gone  by.  The  Increasing 
cost  of  feed  and  labor  makes  it  impera- 
tive that  a  cow  owner  shall  know  what 


sheets  and  plain  books  for  the  purpose.) 
Some  dairymen  follow  the  plan  of 
weighing  three  days  in  each  month- 
cither  consecutive  days  or  on  the  l8t» 
10th  and  20th  of  each  month,  then  they 
average  the  weights  of  milk  for  these 
three  days  and  multiply  by  the  number 


'each  individual  cow  In  the  herd  is  pro-    of  days  in  the  month  in  order  to  obtain 
'  duclng.     The  best  plan  to  find  this  out  i  the  monthly  yield  of  milk.     Those  who 


accurately  is  to  use  a  milk  scale  and 
record  sheet  and  test  the  milk  at  least 
occasionally  for  milk  fat,  with  4he  Bab- 
cock test. 

Some  systematic  plan  should  be  adopt- 
ed of  weighing  the  milk  from  each  cow, 


follow  this  plan  claim  It  saves  labor  and 
Is  near  enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 
However,  for  all  the  difference  in  time 
and  labor  we  recommend  dally  weigh- 
ings. A  strong  point  in  favor  of  the 
daily  plan  is  that  in  case  anything  goe» 


preferably   at   each   milking,    and   these ,  wrong   with    the   cow    it   is   revealed   at 


weights  should  be  recorded  on  a  suitable 
milk  sheet.  The  most  convenient  form 
of  milk  scale  Is  one  having  two  hands 
which  work  on  a  dial,  graduated  into 
pounds  and  tenths  of  a  pound,  and  read- 
ing up  to  30  or  60  pounds — the  latter  for 
very  heavy  milkers.  The  advantage  of 
this  form  of  scale  for  weighing  milk  is 
that  one  hand  shows  the  gross  weight, 
while  the  other  Indicates  the  net  weight 
of  the  milk  In  the  pail.  By  having  all 
the  palls  the  same  weight,  the  one  hand 
may  be  moved  back  on  the  dial  two.  two  |  poses  on  a  dairy  farm.  If  samples  are 
and  a  half  or  three  pounds,  or  whatever  I  taken  from  each  cow  for  two  or  three 
the  pail  weighs,  then  when  the  pall  of ,  « onsecutive  days  during  the  first,  third, 
milk  is  placed  on  the  hook  of  the  scale  I  fifth  and  eighth  months  of  the  lactation 


once  in  the  lessened  weight  of  milk  and 
the  careful  dairyman  seeks  the  cause 
and  applies  the  remedy.  In  this  way 
the  life  of  a  valuable  cow  may  be  saved. 

TK.STl.VO    FOR    MILK    FAT. 

While  it  Is  better  to  take  daily  sam- 
ples and  test  once  a  month  by  the  com- 
posite plan  <by  which  we  mean  taking 
samples  daily  and  preserving  the  sam- 
ples for  a  month,  then  testing  once  only 
during  the  month),  for  all  practical  pur- 


the  hand  and  dial  show  the   weight  of 
milk  in  the  pail  without  subtracting.  By 


period,  or  even  during  the  third  and  fifth 
months,    the   percentages   of   fat    so   ob- 


havlng   the   scale   and    milk    sheet   con-italned   would   represent   fairly   well   the 


Dock  the  Lambs 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  advantages  and  value  of  docking 
l;tmb»  while  young.  We  still  find,  how- 
ever, many  flocks  In  this  state  that  have 
among  their  number,  sheep  that  carry 
long  tails,  the  wool  of  which  Is  usually 
filled  with  manure  and  filth.  Such  sheep 
detract  much  from  the  appearance  of  the 
flock  as  a  whole,  and,  to  the  prospective 
buyer,  indicate  carelessness  and  poor 
nianagement.  Moreover,  undocked  sheep 
are  less  thrifty  and  not  as  profitable  to 
^he  grower  as  those  that  have  been 
docked.  Lambs  that  have  not  been 
docked  win  gather  on  their  tails,  espe- 
cially during  the  fall  and  winter,  all 
manner  of  refuse  and  filth;  the  tails, 
"fagging  In  the  snow,  become  water  and 
Ice  laden;  they  are  never  dry.  and  at  all 
seasons  the  accumulation  of  manure 
adds  several  pounds  of  useless  weight  to 
the  Bheep;  in  the  feed  lots  such  lambs 
are  always  In  the  poorest  condition  and 
do  not  make  as  good  use  of  the  feed  con- 
f'umed  as  the  docked  lambs.  If  the  sheep 
are  kept  for  breeding  purposes  they  are 
leas  desirable,  because  of  the  difficulty  In 
getting  the  ewes  bred.  During  the  spring 
and  summer  months  the  tails  are  an  In- 
viting breeding  place  for  animal  para- 
«*tes,  thus  causing  considerable  loss 
from  that  source. 


Docking  lambs  is  a  simple  operation 
and  should  be  performed  before  they  are 
too  large.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  dock 
them  when  the  lambs  are  from  two 
weeks  to  a  month  old.  A  sharp  chisel 
and  a  wooden  block  are  the  simplest  im- 
plements to  use.  A  hot  iron  may  also 
be  used.  One  person  can  perform  the 
operation,  but  It  can  be  done  more  quick- 
ly by  two — one  to  hold  the  lamb  and  the 
other  to  cut  off  the  tail,  which  should  be 
severed  about  an  inch  from  the  body.  At 
this  age  the  lamb  will  not  notice  the 
operation  to  any  extent.  In  case  of  cold, 
wet  weather  it  is  well  to  keep  the  lambs 
shut  up  In  dry  pens,  so  as  to  keep  them 
from  catching  cold.  During  warm  weath- 
er, when  there  Is  danger  from  flies.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  disinfect  the  stump  of  the 
tail,  using  a  weak  solution  of  carbolic 
acid  or  a  coal  tar  dip.  Old  sheep  may  be 
docked  In  the  same  way,  but  there  is 
more  danger  from  excessive  bleeding 
than  in  the  case  of  the  lambs. 


venient  the  work  is  quickly  done  and 
milkers  scarcely  miss  the  time  required 
to  weigh  and  record  each  cow's  milk 
yield.  Unless  things  are  convenient, 
milkers  are  apt  to  grumble  at  the  time 
taken  to  yeigh  and  record  milk,  hence 
It  pays  to  have  everything  as  handy  as 
possible. 

The  most  convenient  form  of  milk 
sheet  for  the  ordinary  farm  is  one  large 
enough  to  record  the  weights  of  milk 
from  each  ( ow  in  the  herd  dally  for  one 


average  test  of  the  cow,  for  the  year  or 
Ir.ctation  period.  While  the  percentage 
of  fat  In  a  cow's  milk  varies  from  day  to 
day  and  from  month  to  month,  and  ia 
usually  high  just  after  freshening  and 
again  before  "drying  up."  she  will  pro- 
duce about  her  average  milk,  so  far  a» 
fat  content  goes,  from  the  third  to  the 
fifth  month  after  freshening.  Therefore, 
to  the  man  who  has  not  time  to  test  his 
« cws  frequently,  or  once  a  month,  we 
should   advise   one.   or  better   still,   two 


month.     There  should  be  32  horizontal    tests  of  two  or  three  consecutive  days' 


lines  (one  for  each  day  in  the  month 
and  one  for  totals)  and  as  many  per- 
pendicular columns  as  there  are  cows  in 
the  herd.  It  is  also  convenient  to  divide 
each  horizontal  space  into  two  parts — 
one  for  morning  and  one  for  the  weight 
of  evening  mllklngs.  At  the  end  of  the 
month  the  sum  of  the  weights  in  ea<  h 


samples,  during  one  or  both  of  the  third 
and    fifth   lactation    months. 

For  the  man  who  owns  and  knows 
how  to  operate  a  Babcock  test,  he  may 
test  whenever  convenient,  such  as  a 
rainy  day,  holiday,  etc.,  providing  the 
samples  have  been  taken. 

In  each  stable  there  should  be  small 


>Vhat  Rats  Cost 

It  Is  estimated  that  rats  cost  the 
American  farmers  160.000.000  a  year. 
Too  much  money  to  spend  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  a  dirty,  disease  spread- 
ing little  creature  without  a  single  re- 
deeming quality.  Abolish  the  rat  and 
save  money! 


of    the    perpendicular    columns    Is    the!  glass  bottles  ( 2  to  1  oz.  size)  with  metal 

weight   of  milk   given  by  each   cow   for 

the  month.     The  sums  of  the  horizontal 

figures   are   the   weights   of   milk    given 

by  the  herd  daily.     In  this  way  a  double 

check  is  made  on  the  weights,  and  if  a 

person    Is    selling   milk    by   weight    the 

milk  sheet  is  a  check  on  the  buyer;  and 

also  upon  the  milkers,  as  well  as  on  the 

cows. 

The  monthly  totals  for  each  cow 
should  be  transferred  to  a  herd  record 
book  where  the  yearly  record  Is  kept  and 
such  other  data  as  when  the  cow  was 
bred,  when  freshened,  cost  of  feed,  per- 
centage of  fat  in  the  milk,  profit,  etc. 
(Herd     record     books     and     also    milk 


screw  tops,  for  holding  samples.  These 
bottles  should  have  a  label  with  a  name 
or  number  for  each  cow.  A  small  dipper 
for  taking  samples  from  the  milk  pail 
Ir,  convenient.  In  cold  weather  no  pre- 
servative will  be  needed  to  keep  the 
sample  sweet  for  two  or  three  days.  In 
warm  weather  a  very  little  preservative 
should  be  placed  In  each  bottle  before 
sampling.  This  will  keep  the  milk  sweet 
and  in  convenient  form  for  testing.  The 
preservative  may  he  secured  from  any 
dairy  supply  house  or  from  a  drug  store. 
Potassium  bichromate  is  a  common  sub- 
stance used  for  this  purpose:  also  cor- 
rosive   sublimate.      They    may    be    pur- 


sheets  may  be  purchased  at  a  reasonable   chased    In   tablet   form,   but    if   using  a 
cost.     Or  a   person   may    rule   ordinary    small  sample,  a  tablet  should  be  divided 
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among  three  or  four  composite  samples. 
Too  much  preservative,  especially  of  bi- 
chromate of  potash,  or  formalin.  Inter- 
feres somewhat  with  the  test.  As  prac- 
tically all  these  preservatives  are  poison- 
ous, the  milk  samples  should  be  kept 
away  from  children  and  should  not  be 
fed  to  live  stock  or  chickens. 

APl'LICATION    OF    THE    8CALBS    AND    TEST. 

■  Unfortunately    much    scientific    work 
has  little  or  no  meaning  to  the  ordinary 
farmer,  for  the  reason  he  cannot  inter- 
pret  scientific   language    into   terms    of 
every-day  use.    As  an  example:  Suppose 
that  during  a  month  a  cow  glvea  1000 
pounds  of  milk  testing  3.5  per  cent.  fat. 
The  owner,  we  will  assume,  is  making 
this  cow's  milk  into  butter  or  sells  it  in 
the  form  of  cream.    He  desires  to  know 
•what  this  means  in  terms  of  butter  or 
cream.    The  solution  is,  1000  pounds  of 
milk  testing  3.5  per  cent,  fat  means  that 
100   pounds  of  such   milk  contains   3VL. 
pounds  milk  fat,  therefore  ten  hundred 
(1000)     pounds    would    contain    3.5X10 
equals  35  pounds  milk  fat.     In  the  pro- 
cesses   of    creaming     (skimming)     and 
churning,    some    of    the    fat    is    lost    In 
handling,   some   In  the  sklra   milk  and 
Bome  in  the  butter  milk.     But  to  coun- 
terbalance these  losses  the  butter  maker 
mixes  some  water,  some  salt  and  some 
curd  with  the  fat,  to  make  what  is  com- 
monly called  butter.     It  Is  found  by  ex- 
perience that,  on  an  average,  a  good  but- 
ter maker  can  make  about  one-sixth,  or 
about    16    per    cent,    more    butter    than 
there  la  fat  in  the  milk.     Therefore,  It 
■we  add  one-sixth   to  the  fat,  which  in 
this  case  is  one-sixth  of  35  or  5.8  pounds,  I 
we  have  35  plus  5.8  equal  40.8,  or  nearly 
41  pounds  of  butter  in  1000  pounds  of 
milk.     If  the  butter  sells  for  30  c^nts 
per    pound    it    has    a    money    value   of 
912.30.     There  is  also  the  valute  ot  the 
Bklm  milk  and  butter  milk.    Theoretical- 
ly there  would  be  1000  minus  35  or  965 
pounds  by-products.    At  30  cents  per  100 
pounds  these  are  worth  $2.89,  making  a 
total  of  $15.19  as  the  value  of  the  cow's 
milk  for  the  month.     If  feed  and  labor 
for  the  cow  cost  30  cents  a  day  we  have 
a  profit  of  about  |6  on  the  cow  for  the 
month,  plus  the  value  of  the  manure. 

If  cream  be  sold  it  will  likely  be  pur- 
chased at  so  much  per  pound  of  fat  or  by 
the  gallon  of  a  standard  test.     If  sweet 
'    cream  is  furnished  it  should  bring  about 
40  cents  per  pound  of  fat.    Not  counting 
;    the  fat  lost  in  handling  or  in  sklra  milk, 
I    the  fat  sold  as  cream  would  bring  about 
j     (35  pounds  at  40  rents)  $14.  In  this  case 
;    the  butter  milk  la  lost,  but  the  labor  of 
I    churning  is  saved. 

Whether  selling  cream  by  the  gallon 
or  by  the  pound  fat,  a  Babcock  test 
should  be  used  to  check  the  cream  to 
see  that  It  comes  up  to  standard  and  also 
does  not  exceed  it.  It  is  valuable  to 
check  the  buyer,  who  may  give  tests 
which  are  too  low. 


Studying    Dairy   Manufacture 

A  •Short  Course  Whiich  Leads  to  a  Paying  Position 


(r>iirinK  Ihe  mimmer  montlis.  the  boy  on 
the  farm,  just  ilpeniiiff  Into  irtanhoort.  px- 
nends  a  lot  of  thouKUt  on  what  he  will  (lo 
(luring  the  comlnj?  autumn  nnd  winter  to  lit 
himself  for  a  l)ettei-  position  In  life ;  Qor  Is 
he   alone  In  this   matter  of  anxious  thouffht. 

ually    dlsturhed   as  to 


conducted  by  students  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  instructor. 

Three  different  types  of  ice  cream 
freezers  and  four  types  of  ciiurns  are' 
used  at  the  State  College  creamery.  Lec- 


better  opnortunli.V  for  hlra,  as  a 
the  <ity.  r.elievlug  that  In  education  in  agn^ 
(ulture  and  kindred  liuen  Ilea  the  solution  of 
the  difficulty  in  most  cases,  we  asketl  th« 
faculty  of  Tenusvlvania  State  College  to  tell 
us  something  regarding  their  short  courses,  as 
a  solution  to  the  problem  whea  limited  means 
iind  time  make  a  full  agricultural  course  pro- 
hibitive. This  article  Is  the  result. — haiTOB.) 


for    the    parents   are  euK_..^     — 

what    is   best    for   the    boy,   and   how   he   «an  .        .  ,  ,         ,  «^„^ 

i>e  made  lo  see  that  the  country  presents  a    tures  and  practice  in  making  Ice  cream 

-      -    rule,    than  *^  .  .  s      i    ji„«. 

with    hand    power    machines,    Including 

the  mixing  of  flavors,  thiB  packing  and 
figuring  of  costs,  constitutes  the  work 
In  ice  cream  manufacture.  This  indus- 
try has  become  a-  separate  branch  of 
dairy  manufacturing  in  many  sections, 
a  fact  whlfch  lends  additional  Interest 
for  one  contemplating  work  of  this 
nature. 

The  increase  in  the  amount  of  me- 
chanical work  in  dairy  manufacturing 
plailta  presupposes  a  knowledge  of 
creamery  mechanics  on  the  part  of  pros- 
pective employes,  especially  those  who 
are  to  assume  managerial  supervision. 
In  recognition  of  this  fact,  pi'ovision  is 


The  dairy  manufacture  course  aa  com 
prehended  in  the  winter  short  courses 
in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  in  which 
25  students,  23  men  and  2  women  repre- 
senting four  states;  were  enrolled  this 
year,  Is  Intended  to  fit  the  student  as  a 
creamery  butter  maker,  or  to  equip  him 
for  practical  work  in  the  cheese  factory. 

Unlike  some  of  the  other  options  in 
the  winter  courses,  that  in  dairy  manu- 
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Give  "Water  Supply  Careful 
Attention 
Is  your  well  In  such  a  condition  that 
I  there  Is  no  danger  of  polluting  the  farm 
water  supply?       Grade  up  to  the  well 
from  all  sides  and  make  the  platform 
•water-tight    with    a   little    slope   so   the 
overflow    from    the    pump    will    run    off 
easily.    If  the  well  is  poorly  located  the- 
upper  6  feet  of  curbing  must  be  water- 
tight.    Dug  wells  may  be  protected  by 
making  the   upper  6   feet  of   the  curb 
with  concrete  6  inches  thick  and  extend- 
ing at  least  8  inches  above  the  ground 
level.     See  that  privy  vaults,  garbage  or 
manure   piles   are   located    so   that   the 
drainage  from  them  will  not  be  carried 
Into  the  well. 
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facture   is   prescribed   and  requires   all 
the  time  of  the  student,   rendering  the 
election  df  additional  subjects  impossi- 
ble.    There  Is  a  good,  demand  for  men 
trained  In  this  line  of  work  and  already 
a  number  of  students  taking  the  course 
have  either  secured    positions   or    have 
goda  prospects.     For  trained  and  experi- 
enced men  salaries  ranging  from  $70  to 
$100  a  month  are  not  uncommon.  Some 
of    these    positions    involve    managerial 
work  in  cheese  factories,  creameries  and 
ice  cream  plants.     Inexperienced   men, 
of   course,  <lnd    it   necessary   to   accept 
places  as  helpers  in  order  to  get  suffi- 
cient experience  to  enable  them  to  as- 
sume  more    responsible   positions   later. 
The  instruction  In  butter  making  in- 
volves a  general  dairy  course,  including 
the  care  and  handling  of  milk  and  the 
principles  and  practice'of  butter  making. 
The  methods  of  preparing  starters,  the 
ripening  of  cream  and  the  making  and 
packing  of  butter  are  a  part  of  the  class- 
room work. 

The  large  commercial  creamery  owned 
by  State  College,  which  In  equipment  is 
prohAbly    second    to    no    other    college 
creamery  in  the  country,  is  the  student's 
laboratory.     Here  he  passes  through  all 
the    stages    of    actual    creamery    work, 
from    the    receiving    of    the    milk    and 
cream   to  the  packing  and   shipping  of 
the  finished  product       A  study  of  the 
standard  market  requirements  of  butter 
and  the  grading  and  scoring  of  butter, 
cheeee  and  milk  receive  special  attention. 
In  the  study  of  cheese  making  both 
the  granular  and  cheddar  processes  are 
included.  Principles  are  outlined  through 
class-room  lectures  and  text  work,  and 
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dairymen  for  their  simplicity 
of  operation,  durability  and  pcr- 

.     New  and  remarkable  improve- 
I  ments  make  the  Harder  better 
than  ever.  Of  massive  strength, 
anchored  solid  as  an  oak,  perfect 
I  fitting  doors,  safe   ladder,   air- 
tight non-conducting  walls, 
highest  grade  material  and  con- 
struction —  more  durable  and 
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lected  an  All-Metal  Silo 
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made  In  the  winter  short  courses  for  in- 
struction in  creamery  mechanics,  which 
embraces  a  discussion  of  the  principles, 
card  and  handling  of  boiler  and  engine, 
economy  In  firing,  grades  of  fuel,  opera- 
tlon  of  Injectors  and  pumps  and  setting 
engine  valves;  also  practice  in  align- 
ment of  pulleys,  belt  lacing,  pipe  fitting, 
repairing  and  adjustment  of  separators 
and  other  creamery  machinery. 

The  diversity  and  comprehensive 
scope  of  thre  course  is  Indicated  In  the 
variety  of  mibjet^ts  treated.  Bacteri- 
ology, a  subject  Inseparably  linked  with 
dairy  practice,  especially  dairy  manu- 
facture. Is  injected  into  the  course  in  a 
study  of  the  methods  of  counting  bac- 
teria, of  the  contamination  of  milk,  the 
effects  of  improperly  cleaned  utensils 
and  methods  of  controlling  bacterial 
growth. 

The   phenomenal    Interest   which   has 
been  aroused  within  the  last  decade  in 
cow   testing   work   and   its   value  as   a 
means  of   detecting  "boarder"   cows   or 
those  which  are  living  on  the  others  in 
the  herd   has  created   a  need   for   men 
skilled  In  test  work,  who  can  take  charge 
of  such   operations   for  large   ot   small 
cow    testing    asso<latlons.      Here   again 
the   winter    course   Is   "Johnny    on    the 
spot,"    furnishing   as   it  does,   thorough 
drill    in    the   ude   (K   the   Babcock   milk 
tester   and    the   lactometer,    in    the   de- 
termination of  fat  in  milk,  skim  milk, 
butter  milk  and  cream;  in  the  determi- 
nation of  skimming,  watering,  and  the 
addition    of    preservatives    or    coloring 
matter.      If   one    can    Imagine   what    it 
means   to   a  student   with   training   in 
testing  work  to  go  back  to  the  farm  and 
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out  the  ttndesinUi»le  cow«  ia~^be  iMnie 
herd,  he  will  understand  tiie  vaine  of 
this  single  item  in  the  course. 

Verily,  farming  covers  a  multitude  of 
activities,  and  the  requirements  of  the 
pood  farmer  are  legion.  He  must  be  first 
and  above  all  an  agriculturist;  he  must 
be  a  mechanic,  a  business  man  and  an 
economist.  As  a  business  man  the  dairy 
farmer  finds  it  necessary  to  keep  close 
account  of  receipts  and  expenditures, 
and  he  must  therefore  have  a  simple 
set  of  books. 

Short  course  students  in  dairy  manu- 
fa<  ture  are  taught  simple  double  entry 
l)ookkeeping  with  special  application  to 
the  needs  of  creameries  and  cheese  fac- 
tories. All  students  must  keep  a  day 
book  and  ledger  and  a  complete  trial 
balance. 

Upon  satisfactorily  completing  the 
presrrlbed  work  of  the  dairy  manufac- 
turing course,  the  student  is  granted  a 
record  card,  indicating  the  work  done 
and  the  degree  of  eflaciency  acquired. 

Students  entitled  to  record  cards  may 
bet  ome  candidates  for  certificates  of  pro- 
fiiiency.  Such  a  candidate  must  spend 
at  least  one  full  season  after  leaving  col- 
lege in  a  factory  or  other  approved  dairy 
establishment.  He  must  make  such  re- 
port and  furnish  such  other  evidence  of 
proficiency  as  may  be  required,  and  must 
have  his  work  in  readiness  for  inspec- 
tion at  any  time. 

The  college  does  not  agree  to  find  posi- 
tions for  students,  but  thus  far  the  de- 
mand for  men  at  good  salaries,  who  un- 
derstand the  principles  which  may  be 
learned  in  the  Dairy  School,  and  who 
can  put  them  into  successful  practice 
in  the  creamery  or  elsewhere,  has  ex- 
ceeded the  supply  of  competent  students. 

The  dairy  manufacture  course  is  com- 
plete in  itself.  Besides  this  course  the 
winter  short  courses  in  agriculture  and 
home  economics  call  for  instruction 
along  almost  every  form  of  activity  in 
Jhese  two  branches. 
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More  Dairy  Cows  Needed 

An  increase  In  the  number  of  dairy 
cows  in  Pennsylvania  from  one  million 
to  three  million  Is  urged  by  Dairy  and 
Food  Commissioner  James  Foust  of  the 
Department   of  Agriculture. 

Mr,  Foust  declares  that  slowly  a  crisis 
is  coming  and  that  something  must  be 
dene  to  preserve  the  future  of  the  prod- 
ucts which  solely  depend  upon  the  dairy 
tow.    He  says: 

"Pennsylvania  is  considered  by  many 
People,  without  its  borders,  as  a  manu- 
facturing state,  but  in  addition  It  Is  a 
great  agricultural  state  with  its  218,000 
farms  with  an  average  of  100  acres  to  a 
farm  and  its  one  million  dairy  cows. 

"Pennsylvania  would  be  a  greater  agri- 
cultural state  if  a  movement  was  In- 
augurated to  Increase  the  dairy  cows 
from  one  million  to  three  million.  No 
greater  problem  confronts  Pennsylvania, 
^  well  as  other  states,  as  the  future  of 
the  dairy  cow.  Stop  to  think  that  In 
this  country  there  are  the  same  num- 
ber of  dairy  cows  that  there  were  fifteen 
years  ago,  while  the  consumption  of  ice 
^^ream  alone  has  Increased  from  55  vaW- 
I'on  gallons  to  150  million  gallons  a 
year.  The  cheese  consumption  has  dou- 
bled and  the  population  has  increased 
one-sixth,  but  only  the  same  amount  of 
dairy  cows  are  on  the  Job. 

"These  facts  should  bring  the  realiza- 
"on  that  something  must  be  done  to 
preserve  the  future  of  the  dairy  cow  and 
^h©  products  which  depend  upon  It.  Not 
enough  attention  is  paid  to  the  dairy 
^ow.  neither  is  proper  encoucagement 
given  to  the  dairy  farmer,  for  all  he  gets 
"ut  of  his  herd  Is  the  manure  for  the 

8Ctl. 

"Cows  that  cost  forty  dollars  fifteen 
years    ago    cost    ninety    dollars    today. 


Bran  that  is  fed  extensively  for  prodnc- 
ing  milk  cost  twelve  dollars  a  ton  fifteen 
years  ago  and  today  it  Is  twenty-eight 
dollars  a  ton.  Labor  that  could  be  se- 
cured on  the  farm  for  fifteen  dollars  a 
month  fifteen  years  ago  is  today  costing 
thirty-five  dollars  a  month  and  It  .s  hard 
to  get  at  that  figure  . 

"With  milk  bringing  practically  the 
same  price  that  it  did  fifteen  years  ago 
and  butter  costing  on  an  average  thirty 
cents  a  pound  to  produce  on  the  farm 
under  present  conditions,  it  is  readily 
seen  that  the  farmer  who  owns  a  herd  of 
dairy  cows,  gets  .  p  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  milk  and  has  to  haul  it  to 
his  market  or  churn  it  into  butter,  gets 
nothing  out  of  I  is  investment  except 
what  goes  for  the  soil. 

"What  the  farmers  must  do  is  to  as- 
sume modern  farming  methods,  which 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  trying 
to  advance  throughout  the  state,  raise 
twice  as  much  grain  and  feed  to  an  acre 
as  he  does  now,  and  then  raise  more 
dairy  cows  to  keep  his  farm  productive. 

"The  reason  why  we  do  not  have  more 
dairy  farmers  is  because  the  farmer  can 
devote  his  time  and  attention  to  almost 
anything  else,  for  the  time  being,  and 
make  more  money.  But  if  he  does  not 
keep  a  herd  of  cows,  the  time  will  come 
when  the  farm  will  not  be  as  prouuctivc 
as  it  would  have  been  had  he  made  pos- 
sibly a  little  less  money  and  worked  a 
little  harder  in  keeping  a  large  Lerd. 

"I  subscribe  to  the  sentiments  of  a 
prominent  dairy  oflftcial  who  says:  'Truly 
the  cow  Is  man's  greatest  benefactor. 
Hail,  wind,  droughts  and  floods  may 
come,  destroy  our  crops  and  banish  our 
hopes,  but,  from  what  Is  left  the  cow 
manufactures  Into  the  most  nout-ishing 
and  life-sustaining  food — and  Is  she  not 
life  Itself  to  the  thousands  of  little  ones 
stranded  upon  the  hollow  hearts  dUd  bar- 
ren bosoms  of  modern  motherhood?  We 
love  her  for  her  docility,  her  beauty  and 
her  usefulness.  Her  loyalty^  has  never 
weakened — and  should  misfortune  over- 
take us,  as  we  become  bowed  down  with 
the  weight  of  years,  we  know  that  in 
the  cow  we  have  a  friend  that  was  never 
known  to  falter.  She  pays  the  debt,  she 
saves  the  home.  God  bless  the  cow — lit- 
tle do  we  realize  the  debt  we  owe  her.'  " 


Air  and  Sunlight  Chase  Troubles 
from  Hog  Houses 

To  prevent  the  collection  of  moisture 
on  walls,  ceilings  and  floors  of  large  hog 
houses,  ventilation  systems  similar  to 
those  used  in  dairy  barns  and  other 
farm  buildings  may  be  used. 

A  high  celling,  plenty  of  windows  and 
three  or  four  large  ventilators  in  the 
roof  will  insure  u  supply  of  fresh  air 
and  reduce  the  moisture  content  of  the 
house  to  a  minimum.  Air  Intakes 
should  be  so  constructed  that  cold  air 
will  not  strike  the  animals  directly  but 
will  be  carried  upward  to  the  top  of  the 
building,  and  then  down.  Drafts  and 
extremely  low  temperatures  are  to  be 
avoided. 

In  the  small  colony  or  movable  house, 
the  type  used  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  School  of  Agriculture  and  Ex- 
periment Station,  where  several  animals 
are  kept,  very  damp  conditions  are  like- 
ly to  occur.  To  avoid  this  condition  win- 
dows or  the  hinged  portion  of  the  roof 
should  be  kept  slightly  open. 

Pens  should  be  free  from  dust.  Spray 
down  the  Interior  of  the  house  occasion- 
ally  with  crude  oil  or  one  of  the  commer- 
cial dip  preparations.  A  small  amount 
of  crude  oil  sprayed  on  the  pigs  will  do 
no  harm. 

Wlndo^^  covered  with  blankets  or 
boards  exclude  sunlight,  one  of  the  best 
eradlcators  of  damp  and  chill.  Provide 
plenty  of  ventilation,  keep  pens  clean 
and  allow  the  entrance  of  sunshine. 


Live  Stock  in  Splendid  Condition 

Reports  from  all  sections  of  Pennsyl- 
vania concerning  the  condition  of  live 
stock  Indicates  that  the  past  winter  was 
one  of  the  best  for  stock  in  many  years. 
The  reports  just  completed  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Statistics  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture  show  that 
the  losses  during  the  winter  and  spring 
have  been  exceptionally  low  and  that 
there  have  been  no  serious  losses  In  any 
one  district. 


Tlie  losses  as  shown  by  the  T^^xXs  of 
the  700  correspondents  are  as  follows: 
Horses,  2%;  cattle,  29c;  sheep,  2%; 
hogs.  2.5%.  In  1915  the  losses  were: 
Horses.  2%;  cattle,  3%;  sheep.  2%; 
hogs,  3%. 

The  live  stock  went  into  winter  quar> 
ters  In  splendid  condition,  the  late  pas- 
ture and  the  mild  '.'all  allowing  late  gras* 
ing.  The  winter  was  very  favorable  to 
the  live  stock  and  the  increased  care  be- 
ing given  stock  has  had  its  good  effects. 


I 


What  a 

UVAL 

Cream  Separator 

SAVES 

Over  any  other  Separator 
or  Creaming  System 

QUANTITY  of  cream   that   no  other  separator  will   recover  com- 
pletely,  particularly   under    the    harder  conditions  of  every   day   use. 

QUALITY  of    cream    as    evidenced    by    De    Laval   butter  always 

scoring  highest   in  every    important  contest. 

LABOR  in  every  way  over  any  gravity   system,  and   also  over  any 

other  separator,  by  turning  easier,  being  simpler,  easier  to  clean  and 

requiring  no  adjustment. 

TIME  by  hours  over  any  gravity  system,  and  as  well  over  any  other 

separator  by  reason  of    greater  capacity   and   the  same    reasons    that 

save  labor. 

COST  since  while  a  De  Laval   Cream  Separator  may  cost  a   little 

more  than  a  poor  one  to  begin  with  it  will   last  from  ten  to  twenty 

years,  while  other  separators  wear  out  and 
need  to  he  replaced  in  from  one  to  five  years. 

PROFIT  in  more  and  better  cream,  with 
less  labor  and  effort,  every  time  milk  is  put 
through  the  machine,  twice  a  day,  or  730 
times  a  year  for  every  year  the  separator  lasts. 

SATISFACTION, 

which  is  no  small  consid- 
eration, and  can  only  come 
from  knowing  you  have 
the  best  separator,  with 
which  you  are  sure  you  are 
at  ail  times  accomplishing 
the  best  possible  results. 

EASILY  PROVEN— 

these  are  all  facts  capable 
of  easy  demonstration  and 
proof  to  any  user  or  intend- 
ing buyer  of  a  cream 
separator.  Every  De  Laval 
agent  is  glad  of  a  chance 
to  prove  them  by  a  De 
Laval  machine  itself — 
without  the  slightest  ob- 
ligation to  the  prospective 
buyer  unlets  entirely 
satisfied. 


if  you  don 't  know  the   ne*ir99t  De  Laval  ageni 
timply  addreaa  the  nearest  moiii  office  at  beiot0 


•-vmT 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicayo 

50.000   BRANCHES   AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES   THE   WORLD   OVER 


Silo  Fillers  for  Gasoline  Engine  Power 


Double  the  Capacity  with  Less  Power  and  considerably 

We  makefiilo  Fillers  of  extra  large  capao* 

ity  to  meet  the  special  rtx^uirements  ol  all 

silo    xuen.      These  machines  are  ■pecially 

designM   to  be  operated    by    papular   sias 

Gasohne  Encinm— 6-8-10-12  and    U   H.  P. 

Tell  OS  what  your  power  is  and  we  will  adrise  yom 

what  sise  Ross  8ilo  Filler  you  require. 

Write  tor  Oue  tMolal  PropsaW 

sad  state  If  you  Intend  to  buy  this  year. 


wUl  ssTS  you  mooey. 
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T  H  E    P  R  ACTie  A L  ,FA'R  M  E  R 


Your  Home 
Needs  a  Flag 

In  this  presidential 
year,  when  patriotism  and 
preparedness  are  planks  in 
every  platform,  every 
home  should  float  the 
American  Flag. 

We  Have  a  Flag 
for  You 

—  I  beautiful  flag,  3x5  feet 
in  size,  made  of  specially 
prepared  soft  bunting,  the 
stripes  sewed  with  double 
thread,  the  colors  weather, 
sun  and  moth  proof — a 
flag  we  absolutely  guar- 
antee. 

We  Offer  it  to  You 
FREE 

for  only  one  new  3-year 
subscription  to  The  Prac- 
tical Farmer  at  the  regular 
price  ($1.00).  Just  send 
along  the  dollar  and  the 
new  subscriber's  name 
and  the  flag  will  be  sent 
you  promptly,  postpaid, 
and  absolutely  free. 

Walker  Publishing  Co. 
P.  O.  Box  1321,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


June  15,  1910. 


Hurry  and  You  Will 

Have  it  by 
the  Fourth  of  July ! 


Pasteurize  Skim  Milk 

CRKAMKKV    A.\i>   CUKEHB   FACTORY   BY- 
I'UODUCTS    MAY    SI'KKAI)    CON- 
TAGIOUS  ANIMAL    DISKASES. 

(EDITORIAL  NOTK.— Tlie  following  artl- 
«le  from  •  Tbe  Weokly  Npws  Letter,"  Issued 
by  tlie  I'nited  States  Depattineut  of  Agricul- 
ture, seems  to  us  of  siirtlclent  Importance  to 
warrant  Its  publhaflon  la  full.  We  suggest 
that  our  readers  who  are  selling  tbelr  whole 
milk  to  creameries  and  cheese  factories  and 
bringing  back  skim  milk  to  feed  their  stock, 
read  this  article  carefully  and  thoughtfully. 
It  Is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  prevent  the  spread  of  live  stock 
disease. ) 

In  the  operation  of  creameries  and 
clieese  factories  it  is  customary  to  re- 
turn to  the  patrons  the  by-products 
(skim  milk,  butter  milk  and  whey)  to 
be  u.sed  for  feeding  calves  and  pigs.  The 
material  that  each  man  receives  is  neces- 
sarily from  the  mixed  milk  of  many 
herds,  some  of  which  may  be  diseased. 
For  this  reason,  unless  precautions  are 
taken,  the  creamery  and  the  cheese  fac- 
tory, through  their  by-products,  may  be- 
come disseminators  of  such  animal  dis- 
eases as  tuberculosis,  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease, and  contagious  abortion,  should 
these  diseases  exist  in  the  community. 

Pasteurization  of  by-products  has  been 
advised  as  a  preventive  measure  and  has 
been  practiced  to  a  limited  extent;  at 
least  two  states  have  enacted  laws  re- 
quiring the  pasteurization  of  all  skim 
milk  and  whey  returned  to  patrons  for 
feeding  purposes.  In  Denmark  a  law  of 
this  kind  has  been  enforced  for  several 
years. 

The  advisability  of  pasteurization  was 
illustrated  during  the  recent  outbreak 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  the  United 
States.  At  a  certain  creamery  in  New 
York  State  raw  skim  milk  was  being  re- 
turned to  seven  patrons.  Later,  five  of 
these  patrons  were  found  to  have  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  in  their  herds.  Of 
the  other  two.  one  boiled  the  milk  before 
be  fed  it  and  the  other  threw  It  away  for 
fear  of  possible  Infection.  It  appears 
very  probable  that  the  disease  was 
spread  by  feeding  raw  skim  milk  from 
a  diseased  herd. 

At  another  creamery  in  the  same  state 
skim  milk  was  being  returned  to  30 
patrons,  but  In  this  case  the  milk  was 
pasteurized  properly  before  being  re- 
turned. Foot-and-mouth  disease  was  dis- 
covered  in  the  herd  of  one  of  these 
patrons,  and  In  the  Judgment  of  the  in- 
spectors the  disease  had  then  bee  pres- 
ent for  at  least  five  days.  During  this 
time  the  milk  had  been  taken  to  the 
creamery  and  pasteurized  skim  milk  re- 
turned to  the  30  patrons.  The  disease, 
however  did  not  appear  on  any  of  the 
other  farms.  Had  the  skim  milk  not 
been  pasteurized  at  this  creamery.  It  Is 
possible  that  the  di.sease  would  have 
bren  carried,  by  way  of  the  creamery, 
fiom  the  one  infected  farm  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  .10  farms. 

Skim  milk,  butter  milk  and  whey  may 
be  pasteurized  at  p.  fuel  cost  of  about 
2':.  ronts  for  every  1  000  pounds— a  cost 
that  is  nogllKlble  when  compared  to  the 
financial  lo.sa  that  may  result  from  feed- 
ing the  products  raw. 

Skim  milk,  butter  milk  and  whey  may 
be  heated  l)y  the  use  of  steam  Jets  while 
being  elevated  Into  a  tank.  This  prac- 
tice, however,  causes  the  milk  solids  to 
"cook"  on  to  the  interior  of  the  pipe 
and  cleaning  is  difficult.  If  cleaning  Is 
properly  done  each  day.  however,  this 
method  is  not  objectionable. 

The  simplest  method  of  pasteurization 
may  be  to  turn  steam  directly  into  the 
liquid  in  the  tank  until  the  desired  tem- 
perature is  reached.  In  this  case  a  tem- 
perature of  not  less  than  145  degrees  F. 
should  be  maintained  for  a  half  hour. 
When,  however,  it  is  desirable  to  draw 
milk  or  whey  from  the  tank  as  It  is  run- 
ning In.   It  becomes  neceissary  to  com- 


plete the  pasteurization  before  the 
product  reaches  the  tank.  This  can 
readily  be  done  by  running  a  steam  pipe 
into  the  skim  milk,  butter  milk  or  whey 
pipe  near  the  tank.  A  device  of  this 
kind  is  on  the  market  and  is  known  as  a 
skim-milk  pasteurizer.  When  this 
method  is  used  the  skim  milk  or  whey 
should  be  heated  to  a  temperature  of 
180  degrees  F. 

As  creamery  and  cheese  factory  by- 
products may,  under  certain  conditions, 
be  agencies  in  spreading  live  stock  dis- 
eases, and  as  pasteurization  of  these 
products  is  a  preventive  measure  that  is 
easily  and  cheaply  effected,  the  adoption 
of  this  practice  by  all  creameries  and 
cheese  factories  is  earnestly  recommend- 
ed by  the  department. 


Keep  the  Best  Brood  Sows 

EAKLE  W.  GAGE. 

Too  many  farmers  make  the  mistake 
of  discarding  their  best  sows.  While  it 
is  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  re- 
plenish the  breeding  herd,  many  farm- 
ers dispose  of  their  sows  before  they 
have  passed  their  period  of  usefulness. 
Some  of  the  experiment  stations  have 
gathered  statistics  on  the  relation  of 
age  of  brood  sows  to  that  of  the  size  of 
litters  produced.  The  results  of  a  series 
of  experiments  conducted  in  Wisconsin 
should  point  the  way  to  greater  profit  to 
many  farmers  who  have  held  that  after 
bringing  a  few  litters  of  pigs,  the  sow's 
usefulness  is  impaired. 

The  Wisconsin  survey  took  Into  con- 
sideration the  difference  between  mature 
sows  and  gilts  as  prolific  producers.  The 
tests  proved  that  the  number  and  also 
the  weight  of  the  pigs  increased  as  the 
sows  increased  in  age,  and,  with  strong- 
c  and  more  vigorous  pigs  at  birth,  more 
rapid   and   economical    gains   are  made. 
A  compilation  of  the  records  of  more 
than   6.000  farm  sows  shows  that  year- 
ling sows  averaged  6.65  pigs  per  litter, 
and  5-year  sows  averaged  8.4  pigs.     At 
the   state   experiment  station   1-year-old 
sows  averaged   7.8   pigs  per  litter,  with 
an  average  weight  per  litter  of  14.2  lbs., 
while  4  and  5-year-old  sows  averaged  9 
pigs  per  litter,  with  an  average  weight 
per  litter  of  26  lbs.,  or  a  considerable 
increase  In  their  favor.     Aside  from  the 
already  established  fact  that  It  is  best  to 
breed  from  mature  animals,  these  facts 
show  the  farmer  that  It  Is  rery  poor 
business  to  sell  the  old  mature  sows  if 
they  are   regular   breeders,   and    substi- 
tute immature  ones  of  unknown  breed- 
ing qualities.     The  mature  sow  can  well 
raise  two  litters  a  year,  while  It  Is  not 
advisable  to  attempt  to  produce  two  lit- 
ters a  year  from  sows  under  two  years 
of  age. 

The  brood  sow  should  be  selected  to 
reproduce  thrifty  pigs  in  large  numbers 
and  rear  them  successfully.  The  best 
method  by  which  to  select  prolific  sows 
ia  to  keep  a  herd  record  and  to  cull  out| 
all  sows  that  are  not  g)od  producers  and 
sticklers.  Prolificacy  is  usually  a  family 
characteristic  and  It  is  always  wise  to  se- 
lect the  prospective  brood  sows  from  a 
large  litter  of  robust,  vigorous  pigs. 

A  "feminine"  type  of  sow  Is  less  likely 
to  prove  a  disappointment  as  a  breeder 
than  is  the  one  of  a  coarser  and  more 
masculine  development.  The  "mother- 
ly" appearing  sow  is  seldom  a  failure  as 
a  breeder.  Disposition  has  a  powerful 
influence,  being  a  desirable  character- 
Istic  in  a  brood  sow.  while  a  good  dis- 
position will  nearly  always  be  indicated 
by  width  between  the  eyes.  Avoid  select- 
ing as  a  breeder  a  sow  that  droops  im- 
mediately back  of  the  shoulders,  or  one 
that  Is  narrow  pcross  the  loin.  These 
are  important  points  to  keep  In  mind 
when    selecting   breeding   stock. 

Wblle  BOWS  of  good  length  are  desira- 
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THArS  GUARANTEED  | 

-^o  produce  more  milk  than  any  other  ration 
either  home  mixed  or  purchased  and  do  it 
wiUiout  givins  your  cows  constipation  or 
udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  right  out  of  the 
sack  without  any  mixing. 


i«?'?I?*?^''**  from  adnlteranta  and  eilers.  just 
rJ"S^  ^^  ?2"  7^^  "«  'or  jroerMlf.is  a  sjuTial 
combination  of  choice  eottonM«d  meal,  dried  beet 
pulp.  Bluton  feed.eorn  di.atillen'  crains.  wheat  b^ 
wheat  middhnn  and  a  little  saK,  that'*  aU;  euch  m^ 
sredient  weiyhMl  bT  autamatic  acalea  ani  all 
thwoaghly  mixed  In  hase  power  driven  mixera.  so 
that  jt  i«  always  abMtlutely  oniforra.  and  always 
rood.  An  extra  quart  or  two  of  milk  daily  from  each 
cow  may  turn  a  loM  into  a  proRt.Try  LARROKKED 
for  more  5rofiU.  Sold  onSawwy  kMk  I  aM  Mt.tiMC 


plan,  the  decision  beins  entirely  op  to'yoa.  LARRO 
oealera  almost  everywhere:  write  if  none  near  yon, 

m  mtswt  MimwQ  ce  ■»  mumi>  ■><■..  ttf».t.  m.ci 


A  Rainy  Day  Job 


Paint    the    interioit   of  your 
dttry,  barns,  chicken  hoiues,  out- 
buildings,   cellars,    etc.,    with    thii 
snow-white  disinfecting  paint  that  will 
neve-  crack,  peel  or  fall  off        Destro) 
diaease  gcma       Keep  the  buildings  bricM 
and  santtary.  Put  on  with  bruah  or  spray et. 


^ 


1'  fQ^iin^ec^.n^^Nhi^Piiny 


'•  a  mtnera]  white  paint,  combined  with  the  w  rl  1  i 
inott  powerful  germicide.  Stroncrr  than  carbolic  ail 
yet  harmlosi  to  m.-.n  or  beast.  Kills  lice,  mites,  niw 
etc.       Puwder  fni  in  — roady  when  mixed  with  «»!.•: 

Use  It  Instead  ol  Whitewash 

topaintheahhandsunshinalntoeTerydark  place      If 
your  di-nlcr  will  not  stipidy  you,  tend  as  hisnamesnl 
jout  prder      WUiUwash  la  Not  aa  good  as  Carbul* 
10 1  ha  ( 10  gal. )  for  1 1  plus  postage 
20Il».  (20|r!>l.)for  13  delivered  free 
50 lb*  (50  gal  )  for  14  delivered  free 
Send    25   cent*  for  a  trial  package— enoagh   t.^ 
paint  and  disinfect 2oO  square  feet. 

Carbola  Chemical  Company 

7£42ndSl     0<pL  R         NewVoikOy 


_         OH 
Upward       TRIAL 

ruur 

GUAl^AIITao 

CREAM 


SEPARATOR 

A  SOUD  PROPOSITION  to  eend 
new.  well  made,  easy  ninninf.  perfect 
■Klmminc  •'parator  for  $15  »5.  Skims 
warn   or   cold    milk;    makinit  baary  or 

«i;  e'::i:rciea^;i  '•  •  •~»*^ — 

ABsoLurav  on  approval 

Different  from  picture,  which  illintrat.'s 
oar  lante  rapacitf  machines.     Western 

STi,  .r"  'i"f *•  f'?"  western  points. 

J»  hetl-.er  dairy  is  large  or  small  wriu  for 
handsome  free  caulog.    Addresa: 

AMERICAN   SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box   4077  Bainbridce.  N.  Y. 


Only  S2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay! 


<24 


SI 


•uya  th«  N«w  BuMer-  ^ 

fly  Jr.  No.  a.  Lightrunning! 
easy  cleaniiiff,  closa  skinn 

-  "IP/v^"**'^  Ouaranleed 
^a  llfetlma.  Skims  95qaarta 
^^per  hour.    Mad*  aleo  in  four  ^ 
«• .  ^«" ""^ op  to 5 1 -1  sbownbwS: 


wwtiyi*  Free  Trial  ■«•  ««•  •»"  <•<>•« 

ir—;-— A_.^_^______  aixl  more  tiT  wh«t 

llSfvISli^'"'*     d]rect  frotB-factory-offur. 
WW  from  tb«  mannfaeturar  aad  saeo  money, 

ALBAUQH.DOVm  CO.  (» 

1130  WarshaM  Blv«.    "~-'^'" 


OMICAOO 


STANCHION 


My  bam  that  was 

BURNED  . 

was  fitted  with  Cnini  ■  • 
Warrlnpr  Stanchions.  ''  :' 
hart  not  been  for  the  e«a«*  ^  •  ^ 
which  these  fasteners  wi^* 
opened  I  shonld  hare  1o«t  nif 
rown."  writes  Mr.  Everett 
_  Gains.  Bemardstown.  .Ma*«. 

WAU.AOC  B.  CBUMB  bT^R^V^^UI^w  O^- 


bie  It  Is  a  mistake  to  overlook  the  early 
maturing  qualities,  which  are  very  es- 
sential to  profitable  swine  raising.  If 
the  sow  has  ample  width  great  length 
vill  usually  not  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
early  maturing  qualities;  but  a  narrow- 
barked  sow  is  usually  slow  in  maturing 
and  is  more  likely  to  be  a  poor  sucker 
and  a  poor  feeder. 

The  breeder  of  pure-bred  hogs  fully 
appreciates,  and  the  successful  swine 
grower  refuses  to  part  with  his  mature 
sows.  He  knows  that  continual  breeding 
from  immature  sows  will  finally  mean 
that  his  profits  will  be  lessened,  while 
his  reputation  as  the  producer  of  prime 
pork  will  be  ruined  in  time.  The  same 
ccninion  sense  must  prevail  in  selecting 
and  breeding  the  sows  as  with  other 
farm  animals  if  profits  and  future  de- 
velopment are  to  be  anticipated. 

.Ycir  York. 


Lameness  in  Horses 

J.   H.   REED,   V.   S. 

(Continued  from  June  1st  Issue.) 
SPLINT   LAMENESS. 

Splint  lameness  is  quite  common,  and 
to  the  non-initiated,  sometimes  quite 
alarming,  in  young  horses,  and  occa- 
sionally in  horses  of  any  age.  It  is  rare- 
ly noticed  in  the  hind  limbs.  In  order 
to  understand,  and  appreciate,  the  trou- 
ble, it  is  necessary  to  have  an  intelli- 
gent idea  of  the  bone  anatomy  of  the 
horse  from  the  knee  to  the  fetlock.  This 
port  of  the  limb  is  usually  called  the 
»annon.  It  consists  of  three  bones,  one 
laipp  cannon  bone  extending  the  whole 
distance  from  the  knee  in  the  fore  limb, 
and  from  the  hock  in  the  hind  limb,  to 
their  respective  fetlock  joints.  This 
bone  has  a  somewhat  flat  and  broad 
posterior  surface,  to  each  edge  of  which 
is  atta(  bed  a  small,  somewhat  triangular 
shaped  bone  of  considerable  size  above. 
where  it  articulates  with  the  bones  of 
the  knee  Joint,  and  gradually  decreases 
in  size  toward  the  fetlock,  becoming 
quite  small,  and  terminating  in  a  small, 
somewhat  pea-shaped  nodule,  a  little 
more  than  two-thirds  down  the  large 
bone.  These  nodules  can  readily  be  felt, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  limb,  a  few 
inches  above  the  fetlock.  In  fine  limbed 
horses  they  can  sometimes  be  seen,  and 
are  occasionally  mistaken  for  splints, 
especially  in  cases  where  one  or  more 
are  larger  than  usual.  The  attachment 
of  the  small  bones,  commonly  called 
^•I'lint  bones,  to  the  large  cannon  bone, 
i:i  ligamentous.  A  splint  consists  of  a 
bony  union  between  the  large  and  small 
bones.  Inflammation  is  set  up  between 
the  bones,  usually  by  concussion  during 
ordinary  traveling,  especially  on  hard 
roads.  As  a  result  of  this  Inflammation 
an  exudate  is  thrown  out,  and  the  llga- 
niontous  attachment  is  destroyed.  This 
exudate  is.  of  course,  soft  at  flrst,  but 
soon  becomes  converted  into  bone,  and 
unites  the  large  and  small  bones  by 
'•ony  union.  An  enlargement  of  greater 
^r  less  size  can  usually  be  seen,  which. 
In  most  cases,  gradually  disappears  by 
absorption,  until  nothing  can  be  noticed, 
and  In  many  cases  cannot  be  detected  by 
manipulation.  At  the  same  time  the 
ossiflc  (bony)  union  between  the  bones 
*8  permanent.  Hence,  a  horse  that  once 
^as  a  splint  will  always  have  it.  al- 
though all  visible  symptoms  have  disap- 
peared. We  often  hear  people  say  that 
a  horse  over  seven  years  old  never  has 
a  splint.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  visible  enlargement  has  usually  dis- 
appeared by  the  time  the  animal  reaches 
that  age.  but,  as  stated,  the  union  be- 
^^•een  the  bones  still  exists.  This  ab- 
prption  does  not  always  take  place,  and 

^  Is  not  uncommon  to  observe  well 
'"'•rked  splints  In  horses  of  any  age.  In 
some  cases  the  splint  Is  double;  that  is. 


an  enlargement  is  noticed  on  each  side 
of  the  limb.  In  such  cases  there  is  usu- 
ally a  bony  deposit  extending  across  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  large  bone,  from 
one  splint  to  the  other.  This  often 
causes  irritation  to  the  suspensory  liga- 
ment, which  passes  down  this  surface 
and  causes  permanent  lameness.  Ex- 
cept in  cases  of  this  kind,  and  in  those 
in  which  the  splints  are  so  high  that 
the  knee  joint  is  involved,  splints  sel- 
dom cause  permanent  lameness. 

Symptoms. — Tn  many  cases  there  is  no 
lameness,    the    first    intimation    of    the 
presence  of  splint  being  the  appearance 
of  the  enlargement,  which  usually  gradu- 
ally disappears.    At  the  same  time  splint 
lameness  is  often  seen.     The  symptoms 
are   usually   strongly   characteristic.     A 
horse    lame    from    splint    will    usually 
stand  and  walk  sound,  but  if  asked  to 
go   faster  than  a  walk   will  show   well 
marked  lameness,  the  head  dropping  de- 
cidedly when  the  sound  foot  touches  the 
ground.     The  lameness  is  often  noticed 
before  there  is  any  visible  enlargement. 
When  a  horse,  especially  a  young  one, 
shows  this  proclivity  of  lameness,  splint 
may  be  suspected.     In  splint  lameness 
the  lameness  is  more  marked  when  the 
horse  is  trotting  down  hill,  and  the  in- 
tensity of  the  lameness  usually  increases 
as  exercise  is  continued.     Manipulation 
will  usually  reveal  the  seat  of  the  trou- 
ble.      By  pressing  between   the  thumb 
and  finger,   the  line   of   attachment   be- 
tween the  large  and  small  bones,  from 
the  knee  downward,  the  seat  can  be  de- 
tected by  the  horse  flinching  when  the 
seat   of   the  trouble   is  pressed,  and   if 
severe  pressure  be  given  he  will  often 
rear  on  his  hind  legs.     The  usual  seat 
of  splint  is  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
fore  cannons,  but  it  may  be  on  the  outer 
surface,  or  both,  and  is  usually  from  one 
to  three  inches  below  the  knee,  but  may 
be  higher  or  somewhat  lower.    The  hind 
limb  is  not  often  affected,  but  when  it  is 
the  seat  is  usually  on  the  outer  surface. 
When  we  know  the  peculiarity  of  splint 
lameness,  and  the  manner  of  locating  it, 
we  seldom  have  much  trouble  in  detect- 
ing its  seat. 

Treat.ment.  —  Lameness  is  usually 
present  only  during  the  Inflammatory 
stage.  When  the  exudate  becomes  ossi- 
fied (converted  into  bone)  the  Inflamma- 
tory action  ceases,  and  lameness  disap- 
pears, unless  the  enlargement  be  of  suffl- 
cUnt  size,  or  is  so  situated  that  it  causes 
irritation  to  the  suspensory  ligament, 
or  Involves  the  joint.  Hence  treatment 
sbould  be  directed  to  allay  inflamma- 
tion as  promptly  as  possible.  Splint 
lameness  often  appears  very  suddenly. 
A  horse  may  be  driven  a  journey,  going 
!  perfectly  sound,  and.  after  a  rest,  when 
I  taken  out  to  drive  home,  may  go  very 
'  lame  when  asked  to  go  faster  than  a 
]  vsalk.  A  horse  lame  from  splint  should 
I  be  given  rest.  The  seat  of  the  trouble 
should  be  showered  with  cold  water  fre- 
quently for  a  few  days.  This  Is  often  all 
that  Is  needed,  and  the  patient  will  go 
sound,  and,  after  a  few  months,  or  long- 
er, no  enlargement  will  be  noticed.  In 
other  cases  lameness  is  more  persistent, 
and  It  Is  necessary  to  apply  a  blister  in 
the  ordinary  way,  the  details  for  which 
have  already  been  given  In  a  former 
article.  A  second  or  third  blister  is 
sometimes  necessary,  and  In  some  ca.ses 
firing  by  a  veterinarian  Is  necessary. 
When  lameness  does  not  exist  It  is  sel- 
dom necessary  to  heat.  Friction  or  blis- 
tering has  a  tendency  to  hasten  absorp- 
tion of  the  enlargement,  but  In  most 
cases  nature  effects  this  without  ex- 
traneous assistance.  As  a  simple  matter 
of  fact,  there  are  few  horses  that  have 
done  considerable  road  work,  that  are 
free  from  splints,  although  they  may 
never  have  gone  lame,  and  there  is  no 
visible   enlargement.    • 


Increasing  Lamb  Profits 

The  farmer  may  Increase  his  profit  on 
lambs  marketed  during  July,  August 
and  September  by  castrating  them.  The 
fact  that  native  Iambs — or  those  raised 
in  the  eastern  and  mlddlewestern  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States— are  inferior 
to  western  lambs  is  due  partly  to  the 
fact  that  a  high  percentage  of  these 
lambs  are  castrated  when  marketed. 

Uncastrated  lambs  when  marketed  in 
late  summer  are  never  in  as  high  con- 
dition of  flesh,  but  they  will  consume  as 
much  feed  per  pound  of  gain  as  will  be 
consumed  by  castrated  lambs.  Uncas- 
trated animals  are  known  on  the  mar- 
ket as  "cull  lambs." 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  School 
of  Agriculture  and  Experiment  Station 
castrates  lambs  when  they  are  three  or 
four  weeks  old.  Docking  and  castrating 
should  not  be  practiced  at  the  same 
time,  as  the  combined  sho<k  is  consid- 
ered too  severe.  Castrated  Iambs  should 
be  plact^d  In  dry,  well-bedded  quarters,  to 
guard  against  infection. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  castrate  hot- 
house lambs  or  lambs  marketed  early  in 
the  spring.  When  they  are  marketed  at 
such  an  early  age  the  sexual  capacity 
does  not  affect  growth  or  condition. 


Cow  Bawls 


r.    SCOTT. 

Did  you  say  there  Is  no  use  to  wash 
udders  and  teats  before  milking?  Take 
one  pint  of  warm  water  and  a  snowy 
white  rag  and  sponge  off  tb«  sack  aad 
teats  when  you  think  there  is  no  use  of 
It,  and  then  rinse  the  rag  in  the  water 
and  see  how  dirty  It  Is.  If  the  bath 
in  neglected  you  are  sure  to  get  a  part 
of  this  filth  In  the  milk. 

This  experience  will  teach  you  how 
necessary  It  is  to  do  certain  things  to 
procure  clean  milk.  Cows  should  not  eat 
while  milking,  as  their  moving  causes  a 
fine  dust  to  keep  constantly  sifting  into 
the  milk. 

The  switch  of  a  cow's  tail  creates  a 
dust.  My  plan  is  to  tie  her  tail  to  her 
leg  while   milking. 

Clean  stables  at  least  twenty  minutes 
before  milking,  giving  the  dust  time  to 
settle — a  part  of  It  on  the  cows. 

Cleanliness  all  the  way  through  In 
caring  tof  milk  is  the  first  step  for  suc- 
cess, but  there  are  several  subsequent 
ones  if  you  follow  the  trail  all  the  way 
to   butter  making. 

Ohio. 


SELDOm  SEE 

a  big  knee  Uke  thii,  but  your  horn 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
Ankle,  Hock,  Stifle,  Knee  or  Throat. 


will  clean  it  off  without  laying  the 
horse  up.    No  blister,  no  natf 
gone.    Concentrated — only  s  lew 
drops  required  at   an   application.     $2   p«r 

bonle  delWered.  Deacribe  your  c»«e  for  •peclal  Inwructlooa 
and  Book  8  K  free.  ABSORBINE.  JR..  andsepde 
liniment  foe  mtnkiod.  Reduces  Painful  SwelUnft.  In* 
Isrgcd  GUnds.  Goitre.  Wen*.  Druite*.  Vtricoee  VrtM, 
Viricoiklet.  Old  5ore».  AlUyi  P»in.  Price  SI  and  ^t 
bottle  U  druf fl«t  or  dell»ercd.     M •»»»•«' "'.•^J?")';  ^2 

ff.  F.  VOUNS.  p.  0.  F.,  K  Tempi*  »t,  Sprlngfltid,  Mam 


CATTLE. 


Meridale 
Jerseys 

A  choice  lot  of  breedlDK  bullH  ready  for 
service  In  the  fall,  are  offered  from  the 
Meridale  herd  at  attraictlve  prices  dur- 
InK  the  HiMiimer  inoinliH.  They  are  wired 
by  bullH  «»f  wide  reputation  and  out  of 
KeKlKter  «»f  .Merit  dHPiK.  The  blood  Unea 
back  oflhein  are  deKcrl»>ed  In  ".Meridale 
JeiReyH  "  a  copy  of  which  will  gladly  be 
mailed  on  requeKt. 

AVER  &  McKlNNEY 
300  Chestnut  SL,  Philadelphia,  Penaa. 


Guernsey  Calves 

We  have  n  Urne  herd  oC  Iniportwl  Utiernefye  •□« 
offer  (tome  cholt-e  calvee  lor  mIc.   Write  for  Salt*  ShtsL 

EI«MTir.W  FARMW. 
512  Hcranton  Life  Bids-  »«r»«l««.  Pa. 


Keystone  Farms 


offer  pure  bred 
Ilolsteln  year- 
llnK  and  bull 
tahrcR  out  of  h»»b  reroni  cowe  and  elred  by  Frlaoa 
«eg»s  Korndyke,  Jr.  No. "•«•*«  and  h<«Kl9  HengrrTeld 
BeetB  Lvons.  No.  12«J<OT.  both  eiree  of  eiiperb  breeding. 

'?;:;;; '  C  a.  Pratt,  URaysviUe,  Pa, 


3  K::::.V:"e'  itrwy  Ytirtlnt  HtWm  Jl7o'o'3 

parents.    AI(h>  a  splendid   bull   10  nine.     Also  a  fine 
Berkshire  boar  «  mos.  W.  P.  MdHparrar.  Furofss   Pa. 

|.__^_,  r«lv«c  both  sexM.       Fine  stock,  of  tlia 

Jersey  t/«IVcS  nioat  noted  pedlxrent  In  the  world. 

rSBOU.  W.  Bl'MH,   AEil^gWTOWW.  FA. 


SWINE. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berks,  and  C.  WUtes 

Ijlt%«  stntiDH,  sllscea,  mated,  not  aktn.  Bred  sows, 
■ervlcc  boars.  I'outtry,  Aororagoate.  t'ollte  «nd  Beagls 
pops.  C4rade  Ouemeey  calven.  Write  tor  prices  and 
circulars.      P.  K.   Hamilton,  C«k  hha-nvillk.  Pa. 


RESISHRED  CHESTER  WHITE  l^^cre'l^/'^IS: 

H.  M.  DAJrtW—H,  m.  ;  Tar»»fs.  Pa. 

Pr«llvre*4  I»«r»*  J«ra»y  ^tm»  ••.  C^ampton 
C'olMe  pups  ♦a-».i.  Harron  VounK  n  week  S.  C.  V, .  Ui|- 
horn  Pullets J5c.    Altavista  Fakm.  Dnrllngtoo.  IML 

PONIES. 


Shetland  Pony  nJ^.  iwrv.i"  pri^  i55 

^^.^_-^— — .^— —     and  barDrex    Send  stamps. 
Iter's  P«ay  raras.  Albaay.  •kla.: 


DOQS. 


PUKDHOUK  HftlTCH  l"OLLIK  KKNNKL«-Pop. 
pies  of  choicest  Imported  blood,  full  pedigreed,  at 
nrices  the  Isrmer  cnn  sCTord  to  pay.  W.  Atlec  Bur* 
pee  *  Co..  Burpee  Buildings.  North  tth  HU.  Pblla.,  Pa. 


Dispersal  Sale  of  a  Herd  of  Quality 

The  York  &  Few  Herd 

SALE  TO  BE  HELD  ON  THE  FAIR  GROUNDS,  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Thursday,  June  15, 19ie— One  Day  Only 

Thii  herd  is  made  up  of  fine  individuals,  all  young  (only  three  above  7  years  old);  m«ny 
from  large  record  dams  and  many  with  excellent  records  themselve*.   Among  these  are  : 

Princess  Robsart  Ormsbv      3^  yrs.,     25.4^-lb. 

Lady  Nephele  Hcngerveld     2*  vrs.,     24.49  lb. 

K.  C.  P.  Bervl  Altoana         26  mo.       18.65-lb. 

A  heifer  whose  dam  is  a  29-lb.  granddaughter  of  Belle  Komdykt,  and  whoif 
sire  is  a  son  of  Colantha  Johanna  I^. 

A  daughter  of  Korndyke  AbJ>ekerk.  from  a  22-lb.,  2i   yr.  dam. 

A  heifer  whose  dam  has  a  record  of  26.62-lb.  

In  the  tale  will  be  daughters  of  several  of  the  leading  A.  R.  O.  siret,  among  which  msy 

be  mentioned :  ...,«..        ^   i.    n      • 

A  daughter  of  Korndvke  Butter  Boy  from  a  daughter  of  King  of  the  Fontiaca. 
A  daughter  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs,  from  a  daughter  of  Christopher  Columba 
A  daughter  of  King  Segis  Pontiac  from  a  daughter  of  King  of  the  Pontiaca. 
A  daughter  of  Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia. 

This  sale  will  also  include  granddaughters  of  tuch  noted  sires  as  : 

Aaggie  Cornucopia  Johanna  Lad.  Mercedes  Julip's  Pietertje's  PauL 

King  Segis  Pontiac.  King  of  the  Pontiacs. 

In  the  herd  are  a  few  extra  good  offerings  in  young  bulls,  especially  attractive  being  • 

fiair  of  twin  sons  of  Tidy  Abbekerk  Prince,  from  a  2.Vlb.  daughter  of  King  of  the  Pontiaca. 

Mark  down  the  Dale  and  Place— Thursday,  Jnne  15— One  day  only 
The  Fair  Grounds,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

•"STciwiS'iJSl"*"  E.  A.  Hutchins,  Sale  Manager,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


:«^- 


All  These  Ponies  Given  Free 

to  Boys  and  Girls 


••DOLLY" 
Given  to  George 


Clarenoo  NIemoelW, 
Barthulomew   Co.,   In- 
diaua,  seiit  me  his  name 
and  I  sent  lilm 
"llenlne,"  Clar- 
ence    Bays,     "I 
would  not  take 
$1.000  00     for 
•Heinle"    for  I 
have  more 
pleasure  out  of 
my  puny  thaa 
I  would  out  of 
tbe  mooey." 


I 


*<eARLY  BIRD'*  GhrMi  to  Edwin 


This  l<)  Oeorne  Kdwin 
Adams  of  New  York  Stale. 
He  sent  me  his  name  and  I 
Bent  him  '•OoUy."  CicorKe 
Buys  "Dolly"  took  the  first 
Premium  at  the  County 
Fair,  and  he  was  offered 
SI 50  for  her,  but  he  would 
not  sell  at  any  price. 


KrtwtnXftrson  sent  me  hia 
name  and  received  "Karly 
Bird."  KdwIn  says  "Karly 
liird"  Is  a  line  name  for 
his  pony  because  he  and  hia 
friends  no  for  early  morn- 
InR  rides  In  the  summer. 
Edwin  lives  In  Worcester 
Co..  Massacbusetta. 


"5-, 
^ 


O  EAD  about  these  beautiful  Shetland  Ponies 
-^^  I  have  given  away  to  boys  and  girls,  all  over 
the  United  States.  Besides  these  eight  shown 
here,  I  have  given  away  more  than  375  others. 
Now,  I  am  going  to  give  away  several  more 
Ponies — some  of  the  finest  Shetland  Ponies  I 
could  buy — and  I  want  every  family  that  reads 
this  paper  to  have  an  equal  chance.  If  you  are 
a  boy  or  girl,  send  in  your  name,  and  if  you  are 
the  father  or  mother  of.  a  boy  or  girl  be  sure  tg. 
send  yew  ehHd's  name;  Remeifiber,  nbcTmrgcs 
of  any  kind  and  nothing  to  buy.  Just  send  in 
your  name. 


Raymond  KttieKcr 
Uvea  up  In  iiorilicrn  MIn 
nesota,  where  there  is  much 
■now.    U  o  w  - 
ever,    Ray- 
mond   doesn't 
worry   since   I 
Bent     b I m 
"Trusty."      If 
Raymond  had 
not     sent    me 
his  n  a  m  e  ,  ha 
wouldn'  t  have 
r*TruBty"  now. 


TRUSTY" 
Given  to 

Raymond 


Every  Boy  and  Girl 

as  the  Same  Chance  to  Get  a  Pony 


••KIP" 

Given  to 

Anna  Ruth 

Here  yon  see  Anne 
Ruth  Miller  of  I.ogan 
<^)unty,  Ohio,  and  ner 
ircw  friend  "Kip." 
Anna  Kuthsaya  she  ia 
Riad  she  sent  me  her 
name  beeause  "Kip" 
is  the  tlnei<t  Pony  in 
the  whole  sute  of  Ohio. 


Childriin  ^'^^'^  P^*^  °ff  ^^'^i*  <'hance.  Don't  wait.  Write 
.^"'■■**"  ^''  your  name  and  address  in  the  corner  below,  cut 
It  out  and  send  it  to  me.  I  will  tlien  send  you  the  beautiful  free 
Pony  Picture  Book  and  you  will  have  an  equal  chance  to  receive 
one  of  the  Real  Live  Ponies  that  I  am  going  to  give  away  soon. 
You  stand  just  the  same  chance  aa  any  other  child,  and  it  doean't 
cost  you  a  cent.     Get  a  pencil  and  write  your  name  now. 

P'a|»An4e  I'leaae  show  thia  offer  to  your  child  and  aend  in 
■  cai  «7iit.a  tim  Coupon.  You  will  be  interested  in  the  free 
Pony  Book  I  send  and  your  child  will  enjoy  it  immensely  and  profit 
by  it.  I  receive  many  letters  from  children  telling  mo  how  they 
enjoyeil  reading  the  book.  ReRides,  your  child  may  win  one  of 
the  .Sh<-tland  Ponies  I  am  actusliy  giviUK  »way  this  season.  Your 
chilli  Htands  the  same  equal  chance  aa  any  other  child,  no  matter 
where  you  live. 

/• 

Pony   Book   Free 


It  looka  aa  though   Ruth   and 
"Mac"  were   Jbo  training  for  the 
circus.     Ruth  sava  he  sticks  hia 
nooe    Into   a    bag    of    pop-corn 
whenever  he  s«»e9  a  pop-oorn 
stand.      Ruth    Mead   lives   In 
Hallne   Co..    MIdsuuri.       She 
■ent  in  her  name  and  received 
"Mac" 


••MAC" 

Given  to 

Ruth 


f.' 


Here  ia  a  wonderful  Pony  Picture  and  Story  Rook.  U 
t<-lls  the  stories  of  hundreda  of  children  and  the  Poniea  I 
ave  them.  It  tells  how  the  children  won  them,  how  the 
'oniea  were  nhipped  to  them  and  the  good  times  they  are 
having  with  them.  I  will  send  a  copy  of  this  wonderful 
Pony  Book  free  to  every  Boy  or  Oirl  who  really  wants  a 
Pony  and  who  sends  in  his  or  her  name.  Write  your  name 
in  the  Corner  below  and  mail  it  to  me  rigUt  away. 

The  Pony  Kingto4wthbiido. 

St.  Paul,  MIniu 


m 


THE  PONY  KING, 
«04   Webb  Bldg..  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

,.«^^"1  "^n  I*"'  '■"'■**  ?"^y  Picture  Mooli.  conuinlng  picturea  and 
names  of  children  u>  wh«m  you  have  given  Poule«  Also  send  me 
l)i<  Hires  of  I  he  I'oniea  you  are  going  to  give  away  aoon.  and  (ertl- 
ficaic  of  Meu.beriUiip,  au  I  can  Join  your  Pooy  c;lub  and  get  a  Pony 


My  Name  la 

P.  O. 

Bute 


Cut 

'  ouf    this 

Coupon 
and 


Mail 


Emeat  I..  Heckert  of  Yorti  Co.. 
Pa.,  saw  my  advertisement  and  sent 
In   liU   name.     This  Is   the   pooy 
"Dapple"    and    the    buggy    and 
barneaa  I  gave  him.     K.rnctit  la 
driving   here  in   tM  Memorial 
Day  parade. 


"DAPPLE" 
Given  to 
Erneet 


,-^- 


^"•^^ 


^>^ 


A' 


4)Miwet 
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Marketing 


Perishables  via  Parcel  Post 


By  Earle  W.  Gage 


if« 


'T'HK  American  farmer  fought  for  forty  years  to 
^  Kf'i  the  rarcel  post  system.  Today  the  20.000,000 
pan  oris  residing  along  the  Government's  million  miles 
0'  niral  roytes  may  be  especially  benefited.  Every 
Atlurican  farmer  today  may  be  a  mail  order  house  on 
111-  own  account.  He  has  exactly  the  same  means  of 
•  <  'ivlng  and  filling  orders  that  the  mail  order  house 
lia.N— the  United  States  mail.  The  mail  order  house 
that  ships  its  thousands  of  tons  enjoys  no  rebate  and 
h  !s  no  advantage  that  is  not  also  shared  fully  by  the 
up  to-date  business  farmer  who  markets  his  farm 
pioduce  by  parcel  post. 

ihe  commodities  which  the  farmer  offers,  unlllio 
tiM  majority  of  those  offered  by  mail  order  houses. 
nt-Hd  little  advertising.  They  are  the  necessities  of 
'•!<'  and  are  in  the  greatest  possible  demand.  The 
f^inicr  has  these,  and  the  people  residing  in  the  cities 
»«nd  towns  must  obtain  them  from  him,  either  directly 
f>i  indirectly.  But  the  mail  route  is  the  direct  one. 
miniis  the  army  of  middlemen,  whom  producers  and 
'  'Msuniers  should  aim  to  eliminate  wherever  practica- 
''•'  The  means  of  communication  lacking  until  more 
nvoutly,  is  now  at  hand,  and  all  that  the  producer 
»H(!  consumer  need  is  to  get  acquainted.  The  news- 
I'upcr,  telephone  and  mails  supply  the  connecting 
'"»k.  and  the  accomplishment  of  this  friendship 
•^•'ould  not  be  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  quick 
siiles  and  reasonable  profits  for  the  one  and  considera- 

'«'  savings  and  quick  service  for  the  other.  Farmer 
'""J  consumer  alike  have  the  means  for  closing  the 
flood  gates  which  have  caused  millions  to  be  wasted 
I"  the  simple  distribution  of  foodstuffs,  and  if  they 
•♦\ail  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  it  will  be  strange 
ndeed  If  the   fictitious  quotations  which   middlemen 

ivp  built  up  do  not  collapse,  following  the  saving  of 
«  great  amount  of  farm  produce,  and  a  lower  cost  of 
living  for  millions. 

^^  Already  the  parcel  post  has  been  made  a  hot  trail 
'y  energetic  farmers.  Thousands  of  residents  of  New 
,^^^  ^*'y  today  look  forward  with  anticipation  to  the 

t  h/*'^'^  **'  ******^  ''^*'**  *****  ^^^^'  ^"**®*''  *PP*«8'  vege- 
^  '««.  and  other  articles  formerly  bought  of  retailers. 

e   fanners    supplying    these   are    receiving    better 

Pncee  than  abcuad  \n  their  home  mark*t«,  whMe  tlie 


consumers  are  getting  fresher  products,  full  weight, 
and  satisfactory  service.  This  was  not  practical  un- 
der the  former  express  system  of  transportation.  The 
genuine  popularity  of  the  marketing-via-mail  system 
Is  exemplifie<i  by  figures  showing  what  the  two  sys- 
tems have  been  doing.  In  1912,  the  year  before  the 
parcel  poet  went  into  operation,  the  express  companies 
carried  317,000,000  packages,  at  50  cents  each,  or  thre»' 
packages  per  capita:  in  1915  express  companies  car- 
ried 280,000,000  packages  at  an  average  of  48  cents 
each,  or  an  average  reduction  of  only  2  cents  per 
package  when  facing  competition.  This  same  year 
the  parcel  post  carried  400.000,000  packages  for  the 
American  people,  at  an  average  cost  of  14  cents  each. 

The  increase  In  the  weight  limit  for  pa <k ages  with- 
in the  first  and  second  zones  has  served  to  miiltiply 
business.  The  mail  today  will  carry  from  farm  to 
city  flat,  baskets  holding  a  weeks  supply  for  the 
family,  and  thousands  of  such  hampers  are  daily 
being  mailed,  containing  such  bulky  products  as  pota- 
toes, onions,  cucumbers  and  cabbages.  Staples  such 
as  these,  used  In  considerable  quantities  by  every 
family,  find  a  ready  market  in  assorted  lots. 

One  hamper  may  con- 
tain an  assortment  of 
products  designed,  for 
instance,  to  supply  one 
family  for  several  days. 
There  are  families  In 
cities  that  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  receive  twice 
or  three  times  a  week 
from  the  same  farmer  a 
hamper  containing,  for 
instance,  2  dozen  eggs, 
2  spring  chickens,  2 
quarts  of  strawberries, 
2  quarts  of  green  peas, 
half  a  peck  of  spinach, 
and  a  liberal  supply  of 


or  l.">0  miles,  the  cost  would  be  th<^  same.  The  farmer 
could  well  afford  to  defray  thi.s  postage  in  older  that 
he  might  receive  the  l>enoftt  of  city  prices,  and  the 
consumer  would  appreciate  the  freshness  of  such 
direct  produce  delivery,  and  would  desire  regular 
shii)inents. 

The  farmer  cani)rosper  more  geneially  by  profitably 
selling  his  crops  and  liuying  his  suiiplies  for  cash.  He 
should  study  more  closely  the  economic  conditions 
and  avail  himseif  of  the  opportunities  for  profit  in 
selling.  With  a  little  enterpri.se  and  farsinlitedness, 
the  long,  hard  trips  to  town  and  the  long  waits  there 
for  uncertain  buyers  may  lje  largely  done  away  with. 
by  securing  regular  customers  for  the  various  products 
of  the  farm,  to  whom  shipment  can  be  made  by  parcel 
post,  and  from  whom  the  price  will  be  collected  on 
delivery  of  the  goods.  If  the  price  In  any  city  within 
150  miles  of  the  farm  be  two  cents  in  excess  of  the 
local  one,  the  farmer  can  afford  to  pack  and  mall  his 
produce.  But  the  price  is  usually  many  cents  over 
the  home  price. 

Postmaster-General  .Mbert  S.  Burleson,  himself  a 
farmer,  who  has  advanced  the  postal  s>stem  to  more 
completely  meet  the  requirements  of  modern  agricul- 
ture, sees  a  great  possibility  in  the  par<  el  post  for  the 
farmer.  He  says:  '"The  great  value  of  the  parcel  po4»t 
market  in  relation  to  agriculture  lies  in  Its  ca|>acity 
both  to  stimulate  production  and  to  prevent  waste. 
Millions  of  bushels  of  garden  crops  and  fruits,  that 
would  have  s|)olled  and  rotted  on  the  fl*»lds  of  every 
state,  should  be  picked  up  by  the  parcel  nost  and  hur- 
ried to  quick  markets  in  every  city  ancl  town.  Mil- 
lions of  ))iishels  of  vegetables  and  fruit,  that  never 
would  have  b<'en  grown  under  former  market  condi- 
tions, will  be  drawn  from  the  earth  by  the  attraction 
of  the  parcel  post  market  when  the  farmers  of  the 
Inited  States  come  to  a  full  realization  o."  the  mighty 
agency  of  distribution  that  has  been  provided  them 
through  their  National  Government.  Such  knowledge 
when   wisely   utilized   by   the  producer  must  have  a 


7%«  hind  of  maottrmawiB  to  pmek  in  pmremi  poaf  thipmrnntt — anJ  thm  kind  to  tort  out 

onions,  radishes,  lettuce  and  rhubarb.     Such  a  ijarcel 


post  basket  of  assorted  vegetables,  covered  properly, 
weighing  up  to  2«  pounds,  could  be  forwftfded  within 
•tther  flrat  or  aecoiKl  xones  for  30  cents.     Whether  10 


marked    effect    In    Increasing    rental    and    farm    land 
vahus." 

F'rult  growers  throughout  the  country  And  the  par- 
cel post  a  rapid  and  reasonable  medium  tor  marketing 


v»- 


-y^'ft^PS 


All  These  Ponies  Given  Free 

to  Doys  and  Oirls 


"DOLLY" 
Given  to  George 


Clarcnoo  NIemofllpr, 

Barilioloinew    ("o.,    I»- 

diaiiiv.  sinit  me  hU  ntiiiie 

and  I  Bvnt  liim 

"llenlne."  ('lar- 

ciice    Bays,     "I 

would  not  tako 

$1.000  00     lor 

•Heinle'    for  I 

ti  a  V  c  more 

pleaHure  out  of 

my  pony  than 

I  would  out  of 

tbe  luuuey." 


**eARLY  BIRD"  Given  to  Edwin 


Vy  EAD  about  those  boautiful  Shetland  Ponies 
-'^^  I  have  Riven  away  to  boys  and  pirls,  all  over 
tlu^  United  States.  Besides  these  ei^ht  shown 
here,  I  have  ^iyen  away  more  than  375  others. 
Now,  I  am  j?oin{>;  to  give  away  several  more 
Ponies  — some  of  the  finest  Shetland  Ponies  I 
could  buy— and  I  want  every  family  that  reads 
this  paper  to  have  an  equal  chance.  If  you  are 
a  boy  or  girl,  send  in  your  name,  and  if  you  are 
the  father  or  mother  of  a  boy  or  girl  be  sure  to" 
send  your  child's  name.  Remember,  no  charges 
of  any  kind  and  nothing  to  buy.  Just  send  in 
your  name. 


Every  Boy  and  Girl 

Has  the  Same  Chance  to  Get  a  Pony 


RaymDnd  Khiprct 

lives  up  ill  uorilicrn  Mia 

nesota,  whore  iliere  l3  much 

BDOW.      II  o  w 

ever,    K  n  y - 

moiid     doenii't 

worry   aince   I 

Bent     b 1 m 

"TruHty."      If 

Raymond  had 

not     sent    me 

hl.s  name,  he 

wouldu'  t  have 

"Truety"  now. 


"TRUSTY" 
Given  to 

Raymond 


.  -.-^-    »     c-.W.  -  f   •  — 


ChildfAn  ^'^"'*  P'>*  ofT  this  rhanop.  Don't  wait.  Write 
.'■*"■  ,  your  name  and  aildrcs.s  in  the  corner  helow,  eut 
It  out  and  Hcnd  it  to  nie.  I  will  then  send  you  the  beautiful  free 
Pon)^  Picture  Book  and  you  will  have  an  equal  chanre  to  receive 
one  of  tlie  l{<>al  Live  Poni<s  that  I  am  Roing  to  Rive  away  soon. 
1  ou  Htand  just  the  Hunic  cliance  a.s  any  other  child,  and  it  doesn't 
cost  you  a  cent.     Get  a  pencil  and  write  your  name  now. 

PgfAn4e  I'l'^ase  show  tliis  offer  to  your  child  and  Bend  in 
■  ^^■'^'■^^the  C'ouixin.  V.iu  will  be  interested  in  tlie  fn-o 
J  ony  Hook  I  send  and  your  chihl  will  enjoy  it  iniinen8«'ly  and  profit 
by  it.  I  receive  many  letters  from  children  tellinR  nio  how  they 
enjoyed  readino;  the  book.  Besides,  your  child  may  win  one  of 
the  Sh.tland  I'imies  I  am  actually  kItIdk  away  this  .season.  Your 
child  .-^taii.ls  tlig  sumo  equal  chance  aa  any  other  child,  no  matter 
wiiere  you  live. 

t 

Pony   Book   Free 

Hero  is  ft  wonderful  Pony  Picture  and  Storv  Rook.  It 
1  'lis  the  stories  of  hundreds  of  children  and  the  Ponies  I 
Rave  them.  It  tells  how  the  children  won  them,  how  the 
Ponies  worn  shipped  to  them  and  the  rocmI  times  they  are 
Ikiviiir  with  them.  I  will  send  a  copy  of  this  wonderful 
Pony  Hook  free  to  every  Hoy  or  Girl  who  really  wants  a 
Pony  and  who  sends  in  his  or  her  name.  Write  your  namo 
in  the  Corner  below  and  mail  it  to  mo  righ't  away. 


•KIP" 

Given  to 

Anna  Ruth 


ITerP  you  see  Anna 
Ruth  .Miller  of  I.oKan 
< 'ounty.  Ohio,  ami  ner 
iffw  (rlend  "Kip." 
Anna  Kuth.says  she  Is 
Riad  she  sent  me  her 
name  because  "Kip  " 
Is  the  nnest  Pony  lo 
the  whole utate  of  Ohio. 


Tt   looks   as  thnuRh   Ruth   and 
"Mac"  were   Jso  tralnlnR  for  the 
circus.     Kutb  sava  he  sticks  his 
nose    Into    a    hag    of    pop-corn 
whenever  he  sees  a  pop-corn 
stand.     Ruth   Mead  lives  In 
Saline    Co..    Missouri.        She 
sent  In  ber  name  and  received 
"Mac." 


CO 


THE  PONY  KING, 

004   Webb  Bid,.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

nn,„.^V.f  J[kVi.""'  '*■"'•'  J'""*'  ••''•'•"■••  Hook,  containing  pictures  and 
r.?^„T,  '  ?".'.'•' "^'.'I'  ','•  *''""  y""  •"'^•^  K'^^'n  Ponu«.  Also  send  me 
pi.  tores  or  the  Ponies  y«.u  are  koUik  to  give  away  soon,  and  <crtl- 
ncaic  oi  .Meii.hersLlp.  so  I  can  /oiu  your  Pony  liub  and  get  a  Pony 


My  Name  ts 

P   O 

State 
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Marketing 


Perishables  via  Parcel  Post 


By  Earle  W.  Gage 


T 


p.. 
'II 

!i 


UK   Anierif-an    farmer   fought    for    forty   years   to 

'-it  t  the  panel  post  system.     Today  the  20,000,000 

'>iis  residing  along  the  Government's  million  miles 

iiral    routes  may   he  especially   benefited.      Every 

rican  farmer  today  may  l)e  a  mail  order  house  on 

•>\vn  atcount.     He  has  exactly  the  same  means  of 

iving  and  filling  orders  that  the  mail  order  hon-^e 

-     the  Inited  States  mail.     The  mail  order  house 

'i       ships  its  thousands  of  tons  enjoys  no  rel>ate  and 

no  advantage  that  is  not  also  shared  fully  hy  the 

'••late    business    farmer    who    markets    his    farm 

'Mure  by   panel   post. 

i  lit'  commodities   whi<  h   the   farmer   offers.    unlil:o 

niajority  of  those  offered   by   mail  order   houses, 

'     "1   little  advertising.     They  are  the  necessities  of 

J"i<l   are   in    the   greatest    possible   demand.      The 

'  •'  liier  lias  these,  and  the  people  residing  in  the  cities 

■'•'"I  towns  must  obtain  them  from  him,  either  direc  tly 

iiulirettly.     But  the  mail   route  is  the  dire;  t  -mm^. 

'■'"I'ls  the  army  of  middlemen,  whom  producers  and 

lisuniers  should  aim  to  eliminate  wherever  practi<a- 

'  he  means  of  conuTiunication  lacking  until  more 

'<•  'Utly.  is  now  at  hand,  and  all   that   the  producer 

*"'  '  "onsumer  need   is  to  get  arquainted.     The  news- 

'■•M'tr,    lek'phone    and    mails    supply    the    connecting 

'"'k.    and     the    accomplishment     of     this     frientlship 

"  ""lid    not    be    an    insurmountable    barrier    to   quick 

"*  '■''"'  leasonable  profits  for  the  one  and  considera- 

'  i-avings  and  quick  service  for  the  other.  Farmer 
""'  'onsunier  alike  have  the  means  for  closing  the 
'""d  gates  which  have  caused  millions  to  be  wasted 
'"  'Ih'  simple  distribution  of  foodstuffs,  and  if  they 
'^•lil  themsclv«vs  of  the  opportunity,  it  will  be  strange 
>M(l.n.,|  if  the  fictitious  quotations  whicli  middlemen 
"^**  built  up  do  not  collapse,  following  the  saving  of 
•'  Kieat  amount  of  farm  produce,  and  a  lower  cost  of 
"^'»«?  for   millions. 

J    •^''Pi«'ly  the  parcel  post  has  been  made  a  hot  trail 

7  ^"^''K^tic  farmers.     Thousands  of  residents  of  New 

ork  City  today  look  forward  with  anticipation  to  the 

p    very  of  their  fresh  eggs,  pork,  butter,  apples,  vege- 

^  *  ^^-  *"d  other  articles  formerly  bought  of  retailers. 

p    farmers    supplyiag    these    are    receiving    l>etter 

P''>^e«  than  ahcund  In  their  home  markets.  whHe  the 


consumers  are  getting  fresher  products,  full  weight, 
and  satisfactory  servite.  This  was  not  pra»  tical  un- 
der the  former  express  system  of  transportation.  The 
genuine  popularity  of  the  marketing-via-mail  system 
is  fxemplified  by  figures  sliowing  what  the  two  sy.s- 
tems  have  been  doing.  In  r.Ml*.  the  year  before  the 
parcel  post  went  into  operation,  the  express  (  om|)anies 
carried  317.000,000  packages,  at  50  cents  ea»  h.  or  three 
pa<  kages  per  tapita:  in  1  :♦!.'»  express  tompanies  car- 
ried L'SO.000.000  pa«  kages  at  an  average  of  4S  cents 
each,  or  an  average  reduction  of  only  1  cents  per 
package  when  fating  competition,  'ibis  same  year 
the  panel  post  carried  100.000,000  packages  for  the 
.\merican  people,  at  an  average  cost  of  14  tents  each. 

The  increase  in  the  weight  limit  for  packages  with- 
in the  first  and  s«^ diuI  zones  has  served  to  multii>ly 
business.  The  mail  today  will  carry  from  farm  to 
( ity  flat,  baskets  holding  a  week's  supply  tor  the 
family,  and  thousands  of  such  hampers  are  daily 
being  mailed,  containing  sut  h  bulky  products  as  pota- 
toes, onions,  cutumbers  ami  cabbages.  Staples  su<  h 
as  these,  uset!  in  considerable  quantities  by  every 
family,   find  a    reatly   maiket   in   assorted   lots. 

One  hamper  may  con- 
tain an  assortment  of 
products  designed,  for 
instance,  to  supply  one 
family  for  several  days. 
There  are  families  in 
<  Ities  that  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  receive  twit  e 
or  three  times  a  week 
from  the  same  farmer  a 
hamper  containing,  for 
instance,  2  dozen  eggs. 
2  spring  thitkens,  2 
quarts  of  strawberries, 
2  quarts  of  green  peas, 
half  a  peck  of  spinach, 
and  a  liberal  supply   of 

onions,  radishes,  lettuce  and  rhubarb.  Such  a  parcel 
post  basket  of  assorted  vegetables,  c-overed  properly, 
weighing  up  to  2fi  |>ounds.  could  l>e  forwdfded  within 
either  first  or  second  zones  for  20  cents.     Whether  10 


or  l.'.rt  miles,  the  cost  would  be  th«'  same.  'I'he  farmer 
could  wt  11  aifoitl  to  defray  iliis  postage  in  oi<ler  tluit 
he  miiibt  receive  the  benefit  of  city  prices,  and  the 
consumer  would  aii|)re(  iate  tlit»  freshne.^s  of  such 
direct  produce  ilelivfiy,  and  would  desire  regular 
sliipments. 

'i'he  lariner  can  pro>per  more  ^.nerally  l..v  profitably 
selling  his  crojs  and  buying  bis  supplier  for  t  a.-li.  He 
should  study  more  closely  the  econonii.  .otulitions 
and  avail  liimseli  ui  the  ojiportunities  for  profit  in 
selling.  With  a  little  ennriuise  and  fai  sii:htedness, 
the  long,  hard  trips  to  town  and  tlie  long  waits  there 
for  uncertain  l)uyt  is  may  be  l.irgely  done  .iway  with, 
by  sec  iiiing  reuular  customers  for  tht  various  iiroducts 
of  the  farm,  ro  wluun  shipm»Mit  can  be  made  Ity  parcel 
post,  and  frim  whom  the  prict>  will  be  collected  on 
delivery  of  the  goods.  If  the  pric-e  in  any  city  within 
l.'.o  miles  of  the  farm  be  two  < cuts  in  excess  of  the 
local  one,  th"  farmer  <  an  afftud  to  puck  and  mail  his 
produce.  Hut  the  price  is  usually  many  cents  over 
the    home    pric-e. 

I'ost mastti-deneral  .Mbert  S.  Hurle:  tm.  himself  a 
fanner,  who  has  ad  valued  the  postal  svstem  to  more 
completely  meet  the  r»H|uirements  of  modern  agricul- 
ture, sees  a  great  possibility  in  the  par- d  post  for  the 
farmer.  He  says:  "The  great  value  of  tlie  pare  tl  po«it 
market  In  relation  to  agriculture  lies  in  its  capacity 
both  to  stimulate  produciion  and  to  prevent  waste. 
.Millions  of  bushels  of  garden  c  rops  and  fruits,  that 
would  have  ypoiled  atwl  rotted  on  the  fi«'lds  of  every 
state,  should  be  picked  u|)  by  the  i)arcel  nost  and  hur- 
ried to  (piii  k  markets  in  every  <ity  and  town.  Mil- 
lions of  iiushels  of  vegetables  and  fruit,  (hat  never 
would  have  been  grown  under  former  m.irk»-t  condi- 
tions, will  be  drawn  from  the  earth  by  the  attraction 
of  the  parcel  post  market  when  the  farmers  of  the 
Inited  States  come  to  a  full  realization  o,"  the  mighty 
agt  iicy  of  disti  ibutlon  that  has  been  provided  them 
through  their  National  Cove  rnment.  Sue  }i  knowledge 
when    wisely    utilized    Ity    the   producer   must    have  a 


Thm  hitid  of  atoaragu*  to  pack  in  parcel  pott  *hipm«ntt—and  the  kind  lo  eort  out 

maiked    effect    in    im  rcasing    rental    and    farm    land 
valuts  ' 

**    Krult  growers  fhrotichout  the  cotintry  f nd  the  par- 
cel post  a  rapid  and  reasonable  medium  tor  marketing 
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their  produce.  The  ordinary  peach  basket,  for  illus- 
tration, weighs  not  too  much  to  be  included  in  this 
list.  Inasmuch  as  50  pounds  is  the  limit  for  local 
delivery,  the  rates  being  5  cents  for  the  first  pound 
and  1  cent  for  each  additional  2  pounds,  the  cost  of 
sending  fruit  or  vegetables  via  this  route  is  both 
economical  and  quick.  This  limit  includes  the  150- 
mile  zone. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  published  bulle- 
tins for  farmers  and  carried  on  educational  campaigns 
looking  toward  the  expansion  of  the  usefulness  of 
the  parcel  post  to  producer  and  consumer.  Farmers' 
Bulletin  594,  "Shipping  Eggs  by  Parcel  Post,"  and 
Bulletin  703,  "Suggestions  for  Parcel  Post  Marketing," 
tell  the  farmer  and  gardener  explicitly  how  to  adapt 
means  and  methods  for.  successful  operation  under 
this  transportation. 

The  Department  points  out  that  the  important  item 
to  be  considered  after  producing  a  satisfactory,  high- 
class  product,  is  the  container  in  which  it  is  to  be 
sent.  The  postal  system  demands  that  these  con- 
tainers meet  the  specifications  of  the  Department. 
Those  recommended  have  handles,  which  allow  clerks 
to  handle  them  swiftly  without  undue  injury  to  con- 
tents. A  bamboo  basket  serves  this  purpose  and  may 
be  used  for  a  long  period,  the  consumer  mailing  it 
back  to  the  farmer  after  each  trip. 

The  ordinary  split  baskets  are  also  useful,  and  when 
purchased  in  large  lots  are  economical.  These  may  be 
sent  back  to  the  farmer  in  dozen  lots,  the  postage 
being  a  very  small  item.  The  corrugated  pasteboard 
cartons  are  employed  by  many  farmers,  and  inasmuch 
as  these  are  made  of  a  variety  of  types  and  sizes,  the 
producer  can  select  those  meeting"  his  requirements. 
If  desired,  these  may  be  returned  in  knock-down  form. 
As  in  all  other  forms  of  distribution,  proper  grading 
Is  necessary.  A  grower  could  scarcely  afford  to  pay 
postage  on  culls,  and  his  future  demand  will  rest  en- 
tirely upon  the  satisfaction  his  orders  give  from  time 
to  time.  Proper  packing  for  parcel 
post  marketing  is  of  primary  import- 
ance and  cannot  be  over-emphasized. 
All  packs  must  be  uniform  and  of  full 
measure.  Very  little  practice  will  be 
needed  to  become  expert  in  the  art  of 
grading  and  packing. 

Just  as  the  farmer  must  have  a  price 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  one.  so  also 
must   the   consumer    get   better    goods 
than  he  ordinarily  would,  which  moans 
an  equitable  di.stribution  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  usual  farm  price  and 
the  standard  retail   price  is  necessary. 
Of  course,  a  grower  would  be  expec  ted 
to  give  a  consumer  a  better  quotation 
on    weekly    assorted    orders    than    upon    hit-and-nii'-s 
orders,    and    both    prices    would    i)e   gov»'rned    l)y    tho 
price  prevailing  at  the  consumer's  and  farmer's  mar- 
kets.    To  obtain  the  consumer's  business  the  farmer 
must  necessarily  give  a  better  grade  of  produce  for 
the   same   price   than   his  competing   retailers  of   the 
city,  else  thore  woul;!   be  little  use  of  the  city  man 
buying  by  mail  of  the  farmer. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  finds  that  there  is  r. 
real  desire  on  the  part  of  millions  of  city  consumers 
to  purchase  their  household  supplies  via  mail,  but 
that  to  date  there  has  existed  little  interest  on  the 
part  of  farmers  in  meeting  this  demand.  Faimers 
and  gardeners  must  learn  the  methods  employed  In 
mail  ordering,  which  would  at  once  automati' ally 
create  faith  in  the  consumers  regarding  the  depend- 
ableness  of  the  grower. 

By  visiting  a  neighboring  city,  the  farmer  may  be 
come  acquainted  with  dependable  consumers,  whoso 
credit  is  well  established,  such  as  merchants,  banrorp, 
office  men  and  the  like,  and  whose  accounts  might  be 
run  to  the  end  of  each  month,  or  who  would  be  willin<? 
to  remit  weekly  for  produce  sent  them.  By  visiting 
the  housewives  it  would  be  possible  to  secure  knowl- 
edge regarding  the  needs  of  each  household,  while  th^ 
ladies  could  drop  the  farmer  a  postal  card  the  first  of 
each  week,  placing  an  order  for  goods  desired.    But  a 


the  value  of  a  direct-from-the-producer  system's  popu- 
larity. The  point  which  makes  the  strongest  appeal 
to  the  consumer  is  that  he  is  able  to  secure  by  mail  a 
fresher,  brighter,  more  attractive,  and  thus  a  better 
product  than  he  could  buy  on  his  local  market  for 
the  same  money.  The  farmer  should  always  remem- 
ber that  the  appearance  of  fruit  or  vegetables  is  the 
strongest  point  in  making  a  sale,  and  that  he  should 
not  send  by  mail  an  article  that  he  would  not  want 
to  deliver  personally;  it  does  not  pay  any  one  to  mar- 
ket anything  but  standard  and  fancy  produce,  while 
the  surest  way  to  establish  a  dependable,  continuing, 
and  increasing  business  is  to  forward  nothing  but 
strictly   reliable  and   satisfactory   produce;    in   other 


kets  of  the  country.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  rtl) 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  highest  efficiency  in  the 
production  of  milk  from  your  herd.  Nearly  every 
dairy  farmer  is  up  against  the  same  obstacles,  but 
many  are  experiencing  much  less  difficulty  In  ovcti 
coming  them  today  than  they  were  a  few  years  a«o 
due  to  the  introduction  of  many  labor-saving  devicf."? 
for  the  operation  of  the  farm.  But  the  one  machine 
that  has  eliminated  more  otetacles  of  dairy  farming 
than  any  other  is  the  milking  machine,  now  in  sue 
cessful  operation  on  thousands  of  farms  in  all  states 
of  the  Union. 

The  milking  machine  has  eliminated  the  obstacle  jf 
inability  to  get  good  hand  workers,  the  obstacle  of 


words,  the  same  kind  you  yourself  would  desire  if  you     inability  to  keep  steady  help,  the  obstacle  of  the  hi^h 


were  at  the  receiving  end  of  the  sale. 

On  the  city  markets  the  consumers  judge  all  produce 
by  appearance.  That  which  looks  stale  and  withered 
is  passed  by  for  the  fresh,  and  so  appearance  is  the 
big  factor  in  farm  produce  selling  everywhere. 
Produce  must  be  of  high  quality,  clean  and  attractive, 
carefully  and  neatly  packed,  of  one  variety,  and,  as 
far  as  practicable,  uniform  in  size,  shape,  color  and 
quality  and  last,  but  not  least,  carefully  packed  so 
that  it  will  arrive  in  as  good  shape  as  when  started 
on  its  journey. 

Every  producer  contemplating  entering  this  new 
venture  should  secure  every  government  bulletin  pos- 
sible, learn  the  needs  of  his  markets,  and  prepare  to 
enter  the  business  in  the  spirit  of  the  modern  mer- 
chant, and  success  is  sure  to  crown  his  every  effort 
if  he  uses  common  sense  and  adheres  to  the  princi- 
ple of  "a  square  deal." 

(Editorial  Note. — We  believe  this  article  will  com- 
mend itself  to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  our 
readers  and  lead  to  some  interesting  experiments. 
Perhaps  some  of  our  farmers  have  already  tried  mar- 
keting their  produce  by  parcel  post;  we  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  such  as  to  success  attained.) 


price  of  help,  the  obstacle  of  inability  to  keep  the  ex- 
tra milking  help  profitably  employed  between  mllkine 
times,  the  obstacle  of  inability  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  herd  to  take  care  of  the  big  yield  of  farm  crops, 
the  obstacle  of  the  difficulty  in  producing  clean  nii!k 
and  many  other  obstacles  of  more  or  less  im- 
portance. 

The  milking  machine  has  proved  itself  under  all 
conditions — it  remains  for  the  farmer  to  prove  that 
he  is  capable  of  recognizing  the  value  of  this  labor 
saving  addition  to  his  business  equipment  and  to  give 
it  the  chance  that  it  is  entitled  to  on  his  farm. 

When  the  corn  binder  supplanted  the  old  corn  knife 
it  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  necessity  on  tlio 
farm;  when  the  cream  separator  proved  its  economic 
value  over  the  old  method  of  skimming  cream  it  was 
soon  recognized  as  a  necessity  for  the  dairy  farmer; 
the  threshing  machine  is  now  a  necessity,  since  it  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  old-fashioned  labor  formerly 
done  with  the  flail  on  the  threshing  floor;   and  just 
so  is  the  milking  machine  taking  Its  place  as  a  neces- 
sity  in   the  economy   of  dairy   farming  in  Americi. 
The  real  need  for  a  milking  machine  has  existed  for 
many,   many   years  and  experience  has   proved  that 
where  a  real  need  has  existed  the  an- 
swer for  that  need  has  been  found  or 
developed.    The  first  milking  machines 
were  crude  and  far  from  satisfactorv. 
It  took  years  to  develop  them,  but  dur- 
ing the  past  few  yearti  machines  of  sev- 
eral different  makes  have  been  perfe*  t- 
ed  and  placed  on  the  market  that  are 
fully  capable  of  performing  the  taek^ 
that  are  put  up  to  them. 

There  may  be  Instances  where  miTc- 
Ing  machines  are  not  doing  what  is  ex- 
pected of  them  today.  But  observation 
of  hundreds  of  machines  in  operation 
In  several  different  states  and  under  all 
sorts  of  conditions,  as  well  as  the  test , 
c  onducted  with  the  machines  In  state  experiment  st.a 
tions  throughout  the  country  have  proved  very  con- 
clusively to  me  that  the  machine'  does  not  fail  tb,- 
dairy  farmer.  There  are  numerous  instances,  how- 
ever, where  the  man  has  failed  the  machine.  A  visir 
to  a  farm  in  Wisconsin  where  a  large  herd  of  dali  ^ 
cows  are  being  milked,  will  Illustrate  this  point.  An 
expensive  plant  had  been  installed  but  was  not  beln  r 
obstacles  in  his  way  other  than  the  high  cost  of  feed  used  at  this  time.  The  manager  of  the  farm  offer- 1'. 
and  cows  and  the  comparatively  low  returns  in  dollars  the  explanation  that  they  were  furnishing  certifif  J 
and  cents  allowed  him  for  his  product.     They  havo     milk  to  Chicago  and  that  their  sediment  test  was  tr  i 


W*U  graded  cucumhtt  (tradm  winnmra)  v€r»u»  "any  old  hind"  {trade  kiltera) 

Eliminating  the  Obstacles 
in  Dairying 

By  DALE  E.  ANDREWS 

P»  VERY  farmer  who  Is  milking  cows  and  selling  his 
*-^  whole  milk  or  cream  with  an  idea  of  making  the 
greatest  possible  profit  knows  that  there  are  certain 


to  do  with  the  business  of  manufacturing  his  milk. 

"Making  milk'  Is  a  common  expression  and  we  may 
liken  the  dairy  farmer  to  the  manufacturer  who  is 
the  owner  of  a  factory  In  the  city.  It  may  be  that 
you  have  never  thought  of  yourself  in  this  way.  but 
nevertheless  if  you  are  a  dairy  farmer  you  are  a  busi- 
ness man.  And  there  are  good  and  bad  business  men 
in  dairy  farming  just  as  in  all  other  lines  of  business. 
You  are  a  manufacturer  just  the  same  as  the  factory 
owner  who  makes  your  clothing  or  your  machinery. 

Your  barn  Is  your  factory,  your  cows  are  the  tools, 
the  feed  Is  the  raw  material  that  Is  to  be  converted 
Into  the  inlshed  product  and  your  hired  men  are  your 
employe  Other  manufacturers  are  constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  more  efficient  methods  of  production,  for 


high  when  they  used  the  machine.  Upon  furtli-  r 
questioning  he  explained  that  at  times  the  teat  cui>^ 
fell  off  and  sucked  in  some  of  the  stable  dirt  to  tb 
milk.  It  does  not  require  much  managerial  ability 
to  have  the  teat  cups  of  the  milking  machine  stay  cm 
the  cow.  and  this  was  a  mighty  flimsy  excuse  for  di-'- 
cardlng  the  machine.  It  Is  a  careless  habit  of  mai  / 
operators  to  allow  the  teat  cups  to  He  on  the  fioor 
after  being  detached  from  the  cow  while  the  suction 
of  the  vacuum  is  still  going  on,  but  such  a  habit 
should  not  condemn  the  machine. 

The  same  make  of  milking  machine  Is  being  usi<l 
on  a  neighboring  farm,  where  172  cows  were  beln*: 
milked  and  the  milk  was  being  certified  and  sold  i:- 
the  same  Chicago  market.     There  was  not  a  fault  to 


definite  understanding  should  l)e  established  l>€tweon     speed  up  the  factory  or  that  will  enable  them  to  pro 
produc  er  and  consumer  regarding  how  money  Is  to  be     duce  at  a  ^fnaller  cost  by  doing  away  with  a  part  of 


the  Introduction  of  labor  saving  machinery  that  will     be  found  with  the  machine  in  these  great  barns,  and 


remitted,  claims  for  damaged  goods  settled,  and  th«? 
preservation  and   returning  of  container. 

The  great  development  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
mercantile  world  as  regards  mail  order  business,  en- 
courages us  to  believe  that  a  similar  development  of 
trade  relations  could  be  effected  between  farmers  and 
consumers  if  the  two  become  acquainted.  -'People 
everywhere  have  gained  the  mail  order  spirit,  and  the 
fact  that  many  city  consumers  are  suffering  from 
short  measure  and  poor  quality  goods  would  Increase 


the  help  now  employed  without  affecting  In  any  way 
the. output  of  the  plant. 

As  a  manufacturer  of  dairy  products  you  have  trad? 
and  production  conditions  to  meet  and  competition  to 
overcome  Just  like  any  other  manufacturer.  You  must 
face  the  problems  of  your  business  just  as  all  other 
successful  business  men  are  doing  and  always  be  or 
the  lookout  for  ways  to  make  your  work  easier — to 
do  more  with  cheaper  or  less  help — to  Improve  your 
product  and  receive  the  top  prices  for  it  in  the  mar- 


Manager  Howard  Green  said:  "Were  it  not  for  my 
milking  machine  I  would  be  forced  to  go  entirely  out 
of  business  on  this  farm.  The  machine  has  enabled 
me  to  double  my  herd  during  the  past  year  and  I  an: 
now  planning  the  addition  of  a  hundred  more  cow^. 
knowing  that  I  shall  have  no  trouble  with  the  milking: 
end  of  the  business."  Clearly  an  illustration  of  "the 
man  behind  the  machine." 

The  writer  visited  the  great  Hershey  Farms  «t 
Hershey.  Pa.,  a  couple  of  years  ago.  At  that  time  the 
Hershey  Farm  Co.  was  operating  a  farm  of  nearly 
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A  Square  Deal  All  Around 

IT  pay.s  in  the  long  run  to  be  fair,  financially,  mor- 
ally, legally  and  spiritually — with  an  emphasis  on 
the  latter.  The  man  who  gives  a  square  deal  to  every 
one  with  whom  he  comes  in  touch  is  the  man  to  whom 
peoijU-  will  tie. 

Take  this  proposition  in  business:  The  manufac- 
tnur  who  puts  his  character  and  reputation  and 
nionoy  into  his  product  and  backs  it  to  the  limit  with 
th«  lu.  will  deserve  and  win  the  confidence  and  the 
8U|)|»ort  ot  those  to  whom  his  product  appeals  and  for 
who.se  use  It  was  intended.  And  conversely,  it  pays 
the  buyer  and  consumer  to  thus  place  his  confidence 
wht  !e  it  will  not  be  abused. 

To  go  a  step  further,  the  law  should  protect  the 
prodiuor  who  thus  gives  to  the  consumer  a  fair  and 
hoiK<t  equivalent  for  his  money,  but  It  doesn't  always 
do  it  And  when  It  Is  proposed  to  so  do,  at  once  oppo- 
sition springs  up  among  dealers  to  whom  the  golden 
nib  is  a  dead  letter  and  fair  dealing  an  unknown 
quatitity. 

These  remarks  are  inspired  by  the  study  of  a  bill 
now  before  Congress,  known  as  the  Stevens  bill. 
^hi(  ii  proposes  to  protect  the  square  producer  against 
the    I  ut  price"  methods  of  the  unfair  middle  man. 

It  is  well  known  that  In  the  selling  of  almost  every 
trade  marked  article  which  you  can  mention,  whose 
retail  prices  are  fixed  by  the  makers,  unfair  dealers 
^ill  make  a  cut  rate  on  some  one  or  more  of  them. 
for  the  purpose  of  attracting  trade,  and  then  recoup 
the  loss  on  the  one  article  by  selling  other  artieles  of 
unknown  quality  at  a  higher  price  than  they  are 
^""b  It  is  a  common  practice  in  all  the  large  cities 
an.i  most  of  the  smaller  cities  and  country  towns, 
't  ^-aves  no  money  to  the  buyers  of  such  cut  rate 
aitieles  on  the  average,  and  it  does  hurt  the  business 
of  square  merchants  who  sell  all  of  their  goods  at  a 
fail  pi  be — the  merchants  to  whom  the  average  buyer 
Koes  when  he  wants  full  value  on  all  his  purchases. 
Moi.  over.  It  Injures  the  business  of  the  manufac- 
turer who  has  placed  good  value  and  square  dealing 
Miind  his  trade  mark  (or  name)  by  reducing  the 
P*"'' f  at  which  his  goods  are  rated  In  the  public  mind 
'for  no  one  ever  wants  to  pay  full  price  for  an  article 
^hich  he  has  once  bought  or  seen  advertised  at  a 
^ut  Miee)  to  a  point  at  which  a  fair  profit  cannot  be 
"i-'Jde  on  their  manufacture  aitd  sale.  Frequently  the 
'"•inufatturer  Is  forced  to  reduce  the  quality  In  his 
Roods  to  meet  the  new  price  and  therein  the  consum- 
er suffers,  too. 

The  Stevens  bill  proposes  to  safeguard  the  makers 
Of  trade  marked  articles  by  giving  them  the  right  to 
nx  th  •  retail  price,  which  the  law  does  not  now  give. 
^  al«o  safeguards  the  purchasers  by  providing  that 
<ne  producers  who  seek  to  take  advantage  of  Its  pro- 
^'sions  must  not  enter  into  combination  with  other 
jnakera  of  similar  articles  under  other  trade  marks 
0  agree  on  and  fix  an  unfair  retail  price,  and  pro- 


tects the  public  from  any  combination  of  producers 
which  otherwise  might  be  possible. 

In  a  nutshell,  It  aims  to  give  a  square  deal  to  the 
square  manufacturer,  the  merchant  and  the  consumer, 
and  for  that  reason  we  commend  its  passage. 

Our  Good  Crop  Outlook 

IN  spite  of  a  very  peculiar  season  thus  far,  wo 
farmers  In  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  have  much 
to  be  thankful  for  in  our  1916  crop  outlook.  The  .sea- 
son Is  late  and  we  have  had  much  cool  and  cloudy 
weather,  but  with  all  have  had  plenty  of  moisture  and 
a  fair  amount  of  sunshine.  The  Government's  June 
crop  report  Indicates  that  we  have  been  blessed  be- 
yond our  brothers  West  and  South,  for  whereas  the 
Indications  on  general  condition  of  all  crops  on  June 
Ist  showed  the  entire  United  States  to  be  2.3'/  below 
the  average  for  the  last  ten  years,  we  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  are  considerably  above  the  average — 
New  York  showing  7.5'/*,  New  Jersey  5.8' <.  PeMnsyl- 
vania  6.9';,  Maryland.  4.4'>,  and  West  Virginia  4.6% 
above  the  average,  while  Delaware  and  Ohio  are  just 
about  the  average  for  the  last  ten  years;  and  Virginia 
alone  of  all  the  states  In  our  section  shows  below  the 
average    (1.4';  ). 

By  way  of  comparison  let  us  consider  the  Pennsyl- 
vania forecast  ( as  typical  of  the  states  In  this  sec- 
tion >  as  compared  to  the  forecast  for  the  whole  United 
States.  In  wheat  thi.s  season's  forecast  for  Pennsyl- 
vania is  almost  up  to  the  crop  of  l\i\'K  whereas  tho 
June  foreca.s*t  for  the  entire  United  States  is  hardly 
more  than  two-thirds  of  last  year's  crop-  in  oats  and 
rye  there  has  been  a  shrinkage  In  the  forecast  for 
this  year  below  the  crop  of  last  year  throughout  the 
country  and  the  shrinkage  in  Pennsylvania  is  jus: 
al)Out  the  saino  as  the  average  for  the  wJiole  country; 
whereas  the  forecast  for  the  apple  crop  of  the  entire 
country  shows  a  shrinkage  of  4.470,000  barrels  below 
last  year's  crop,  the  forecast  for  Pennsylvania  shows 
^n  actual  increase  of  1,175,000  barrels  above  last 
year's  crop;  the  outlook  for  the  peach  crop  through- 
out the  entire  country  shows  a  decided  shrinkage 
from  last  year's  figures  and  Pennsylvania  just  about 
takes  its  proper  portion  of  this  shrinkage.  The  condi- 
tion of  hay  on  June  1st  shows  a  slight  Improvement 
throughout  the  United  States  over  tlie  average  of  the 
past  eight  years,  but  on  the  same  (omparison  with 
the  eight  year  average  In  Pennsylvania  the  propor- 
tional Improvement  is  more  than  double  that  of  tho 
Nation,  while  the  improved  condition  of  pastures 
throughout  the  United  States  over  the  average  of  the 
past  ten  years  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  the  improve- 
ment in  Pennsylvania  over  the  same  period  of  average. 

All  in  all  we  have  little  to  complain  of  in  the  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  States,  and  a  great  deal  to  l)e  thankful  for. 

Concerning  Farm  Poultry 

THE  U.ilted  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
through  one  of  its  many  subdivisions,  has  made 
an  accurate  survey  of  several  hundred  farms  In  one  of 
the  F:a.stern  Pennsylvania  counties,  within  recent 
months.  This  survey  embraced  every  detail  of  every 
farm  visited  by  the  surveyors.  Out  of  all  the  farms 
surveyed,  not  one  that  carried  poultry  as  a  side  line, 
an  Incident  to  general  farming  or  as  a  means  to  profit, 
showed  a  loss  on  this  branch  of  general  agriculture. 

This  fact  at  on'ce  presents  a  condition  not  fully 
appreciated  by  all  farmers  everywhere.  Farm  poultry 
holds  such  a  firm  grip  on  the  farmer  in  general  that 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
has.  among  its  staff  of  farm  advisers,  qualified  men 
whose  time  is  solely  devoted  to  visiting  farms,  keep- 
ing poultry  with  a  view  to  bettering  conditions.  One 
of  these  advisers  on  poultry  has  visited,  in  two  years, 
thousands  of  farms,  at  the  request.  In  most  cases,  of 
the  owners,  to  make  Improvement. 

Combining' the  findings  of  the  federal  surveyors  and 
the  fact  that  some  farmers  are  asking  assistance  from 
the  state  advisers,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  farmer  does  not.  in  all  cases,  appreciate  the  poul- 
try business  on  farms  to  the  extent  that  will  point  the 
wide  open  way  to  a  fixed  and  highly  satisfactory  profit. 

Poultry  on  farms  is  not  a  necessary  evil;  It  Is  a 
necessity  because  it  Is  profltaole.  It  Is  the  more  profit- 
able the  better  It  Is  handled.  Take  out  of  the  poultry 
business  that  portion  of  the  fowl  population  of  this 
country  located  too  far  from  railroad  centers  or  faclll- 
ties  for  marketing,  and  the  low.  yet  farm-profitable, 
average  of  70  eggs  per  hen  will  Immediately  Jump  to 
at  least  120  eggs  average.  Given  an  Investment  on 
such  buildings  as  can  be  erected  In  spare  time,  by  the 
farm  labor  at  hand,  with  low  cost  labor-saving  de- 
vices for  feeding,  and  the  hen  will.  In  one  year,  return 


every  cent  expended  and  then  show  a  little  profit,  be- 
cause 10  dozen  eggs  will  bring  at  lea.st  $2  00,  enough 
to  house  and  feed  each  layer. 

The  Feder.il  Government  surveyors  found  that  all 
farm  poultry  was  profitable;  that  the  profit  began  low 
with  a  few  hens  and  rose  rapidly  on  an  even  grade 
up  to  200  hens.  Over  200  hens  showed  a  descending 
profit  up  to  1000,  tho  profit  on  more  than  this  number 
jumping  rapidly  upward. 

Every  farm  is  entitled  to  its  quota  of  potiltry — 
every  fanner  owes  it  to  his  investmeni  to  so  farm 
poultry  that  Its  profits  shall  come  as  a  natural  order 
of  things.  Poultry  and  its  products,  eggs,  meat,  featl.- 
ers  and  fertilizer,  are  necessary  to  dairying,  fruit,  or 
to  any  crop.  Eggs,  meat  and  feathers  produce  money 
and  the  fertilizing  value  of  poultry  droppings  is  un- 
questioned. Skim  milk  has  a  natural  outlet  in  the 
piggery  and  a  naturally  profitable  one  with  poultry, 
produi  ing  jis  ainny  eggs  as  any  other  form  of  proielr. 
Poultry  equipment  and  buildings,  purchjised  and 
erected  out  of  poultry  profits,  add  to  the  farm's  value; 
ten  years'  income  from  200  hens  will  work  wondern 
in  pulling  ilie  sting  from  borrowed  farm  capital. 
There  are  today  in  these  United  States  a  glorious  list 
of  farm  mortgages  cancelled  with  eggs,  and  every 
year  that  is  to  come  will  add  to  this  list  In  greater 
proportion  .uni  will  multiply  the  glory  of  the  hen. 

Giving  the  Boy  a  Business  Start 

IN  the  problem  of  interesting  your  l»oy  in  the  busi- 
ness of  farming  .so  as  to  keep  him  on  the  farm,  has 
it  ever  o<-curred  to  you  that  what  he  needs  Is  an  in- 
sight into  the  methods  by  which  the  farming  business 
is  made  to  pay,  and  a  ( hance  to  try  the  experiment  In 
a  small  way  lor  himselt?  in  tonnection  with  this 
thought  the  "Pig  Clubs"  whith  have  been  started 
among  farm  i)oys  in  many  states  are  well  worth  con- 
sidering for  your  boys  and   their   neighl)ors. 

Don't  start  by  givins  your  boy  a  pig.  nor  letting  tho 
neighl>ors  gi/e  their   sons  swine.     Lot    the   boys   buy 
their  own   pigs;    that  will   take  tho  idea  of    "charity" 
out  of  the  scheme  and  start  the  boy  in  a  business  way. 
as  any  l)usiness  farmer  has  to  start;   the  Idea  that  he 
gets  his  start  in  business  as  a  gift,  whereas  grown-up 
farmers  get  little  presented  to  them,  takes  one  of  the 
best  elements  for  the  boy  out  of  the  scheme — that  of 
farm  finame.     When  the  club  is  formed  the  first  move 
is  to  let   the  boys  take  their  whole  plan  to  the  local 
l>anker:   the  i)oys  who  have  already  sav»d  up  enough 
money  to  buy  their  first  pig  won't  need  much  finan- 
cial l)acking.   I)ut  the  members  of  the  <lub  who  have 
not  the  means  to  this  start  should  find  little  diJflcuIty 
in  borrowing  from  a  progressive  banker-    <with  their 
parents'   <  nnsent   and    l)acklng.  of   course  i    the   funds 
necessary   for  the  original    investment.     Hankers  are 
quick  to  see  that  the  pig  club  is  a  means  of  materially 
Improving    rural    conditions,    interesting   the   boys   in 
farm  work  and  Instilling  in  the  rl.<ing  eeneration  the 
first    principles   of   success    In    l)usiness   farming;    the 
rivalry  among  the  boys  of  a  r-lul)  will  kot'p  the  young- 
sters faithful  to  the   venture  and   l)ring  the  ultimate 
success  that   makes  the  bank.^r  sure  of  the  payment 
of  his  loan:   the  boys  he  has  helped  to  get  started  in 
the  hog  business  will  soon  get  on  their  feet  financially 
and  before  many  years  will  be  making  big  shipments 
of  hogs  to  market  each  year— thus  extending  the  btisi- 
ness  of  the  bank  In  a  profital)le  direction. 

If  you  and  your  Iwys  haven't  tried  the  "Pig  Club"' 
Idea,  think  It  over  seriously.  The  United  States  De- 
partment of  .Vgriculture  at  Wnshinston  ( an  give  much 
needed  information  and  help  in  the  forming  of  such  a 
club,  and  will  l)e  glad  to  do  so  on  application. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

"Potato  Disea.ses  ■  is  the  sul)ject  of  Dulletin  No.  140 
issued  by  'he  Agrl<  tiltural  Experiment  Station  af 
Pennsylvania  State  College  (State  College.  Pa.  i  This 
bulletin  is  written  by  C.  R.  Orton  and  exhaustively 
treats  on  the  various  diseases  from  which  the  potato 
suffers  In  this  section;  it  Is  quite  fully  illtistrated  anrt 
altogether  is  a  valuable  bulletin  for  potato  raising 
farmers.      It    is.  of  course,   offered   free  on   request. 

Throi'gho'it  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  fruit  grow- 
ers have  experienced  considerable  trouble  periodically 
from  the  cherry  leaf-beetle — so  mu<h  so  that  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agrictilture  has  made 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subje.  t  based  on  the  101.1 
outbreak,  principally  In  the  Lake  Erie  grape  belt: 
the  result  of  this  Investigation  is  set  forth  in  Bulletin 
No.  3.'>2.  by  R.  A.  Cushman  and  Dwlght  Usely.  decidu- 
ous fruit  Insect  Investigators  for  the  Department. 
Any  of  our  readers  who  have  been  annoyed  by  this 
Insect  will  do  well  to  send  for  this  bulletin. 
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All  articles  lor.  or  gneBtlonfi  relatlDg  to  thia  dppartment  should  be  addresned  "The  Garden,"  The  Practical 
Farmer.  Phtladelpbia.  fa. 


The  Midsummer  Garden 
Do  not  leave  any  vaiant  spot  in  the 
garden.  As  soon  as  any  early  crop  is  har- 
vested clean  up  the  ground  and  get  in  a 
euccesslon  crop  of  some  sort. 

The  medium  early  varieties  of  sugar 
corn  may  still  be  planted  and  make  ears 
for  use  before  frost.  In  fact,  down  here 
iu  southern  Maryland  I  can  plant  as  late 
as  the  middle  of  July. 

String  beans  can,  of  course,  be  planted 
for  a  succession,  also  the  summer  rad- 
ishes. Cabbage  seed  sown  now  in  a  rich 
bed  and  pushed  along  with  liberal  water- 
ing will  make  better  heads  for  winter 
than  if  planted  earlier,  as  they  will  not 
head  until  November,  and  those  then  not 
well  headed  will  head  after  being  burled. 
Here  I  do  not  care  to  have  them  head 
until  the  middle  of  November,  as  there 
is  danger  of  earlier  headed  ones  burst- 
ing. Of  course,  seed  should  be  sown 
earlier  for  those  needed  in  late  summer 
and  early  fall,  but  for  winter  keeping 
the  late  sowing  is  best. 

Keep  the  garden  absolutely  clean  of 
•weeds  and  grass,  for  a  garden  allowed 
t^  get  weedy  becomes  a  nursery  for  cut- 
worms to  bother  you  in  the  spring.  A 
garden  kept  absolutely  clean  is' never  so 
much  infested  in  the  spring  with  these 
pests. 

I  always  try,  and  have  now  plenty  of 
late  tomato  plants  to  set  early  in  July 
in  order  to  have  a  late  crop  full  of  well 
grown  green  ones  when  frost  conies,  for 
as  I  have  before  said,  I  wrap  these  in 
paper  and  store  in  a  cool,  dark  cellar 
to  be  brought  out  a  few  at  a  time  into 
the  kitchen  window  to  color  up,  and 
give  us  slicing  tomatoes  until  Christ- 
mas, and  far  better  ones  than  the  skinny, 
tough  Fh)rida  product. 

If  you  are  training  tomatoes  to  stakes, 
keep  them  well  tied  up,  and  watch  the 
suckers  starting  at  the  root  and  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  and  keep  them  pinch- 
ed back.  I  train  these  to  a  stake  with 
one  stem  left  to  grow  on  the  tomato 
plant. 

This  year  I  am  testing  the  difference 
between  th«  stake  training  and  letting 
the  vines  tumble.  I  have  rows  trained 
to  stakes  and  an  equal  number  of  rows 
planted  wider  apart  and  allowed  to  take 
their  natural  growth.  I  believe  that  the 
ones  on  the  stakes  will  ripen  earlier,  as 
at  this  writing  they  are  nearly  so,  but 
the  others  will  give  the  heaviest  crop. 
My  second  planting  of  tomatoes  from 
seed  sown  In  the  open  ground,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  early  ones,  was  made 
June  8th.  Thc^se  will  be  at  their  best 
when  the  early  ones  are  getting  Inferior. 
Seed  of  the  rutabagas  and  the  long 
white  French  turnips  should  be  sown  In 
July,  but  for  the  strap-leafed  and  gen- 
eral class  of  turnips  August  and  Sep- 
tember will  be  better.  The  strap-leaf 
turnips  sown  too  early  will  get  pithy 
before  cool  weather.  The  White  French 
is  one  of  the  b<>8t  and  sweetest  of  turnips. 
It  belongs  to  the  rutabaga  class  and 
needs  a  longer  season  than  the  strap-leaf 
varieties. 

Strawberry  runners  can  now  be  potted 
for  fall  planting.  I  do  not  crawl  around 
and  set  pots  for  the  runners  to  root  In. 
but  let  them  make  a  few  white  roots, 
and  then  lift  them  carefully  and  pot 
them  In  pots  of  the  2i.j-lnch  size  and 
pack  them  closely  In  a  frame  under  a 
lath  screen  and  attend  to  watering  them, 
and  get  fine  plants  for  fall  setting. 

Stop  cutting  asparagns  and  let  all 
the  growth  come.     Add  some  good  t€t- 


tilizer  along  the  rows  and  cultivate 
clean.  Cut  out  all  stalks  that  set  ber- 
ries, to  prevent  the  growing  of  seedlings 
in  the  bed.  The  heavier  you  feed  the 
asparagus  plants  now  and  the  cleaner 
you  cultivate  them  the  stronger  crowns 
you  will  have  for  the  next  season. 

The  same  is  true  of  strawberries  after 
fruiting.  Fertilize  and  cultivate  clean, 
and  get  strong  crowns  for  next  season's 
fruiting. 

Curled  endive  will  now  come  in  very 
handily  to  take  the  place  of  lettuce.  The 
plants  should  have  been  transplanted  in 
June,  and  when  well  grown  tie  them  up 
to  blanch.  Take  care  that  they  are  dry 
when  tied  up,  for  If  wet  they  may  rot. 
I  also  use  some  cardboard  plant  pro- 
tectors Intended  to  protect  tomatoes  and 
other  early-set  plants.  These  set  over 
the  heads  of  endive  will  blanch  the  head 
nicely. 

I  usually  stop  pulling  the  rhubarb  be- 
fore the  first  of  July,  for  after  that  the 
plants  need  all  their  foliage  to  complete 
the  season's  growth.  We  put  up  a  lot 
for  winter  by  simply  cutting  it  in  pieces 
and  packing  in  glass  jars  and  filling  up 
with  cold  water  and  screwing  the  top 
tight.  Only  this  and  nothing  more,  and 
It  keeps  well,  for  we  had  It  all  last  win- 
ter just  as  good  a"  that  fresh  from  the 
garden. 

The  thinnings  of  chard  when  the 
leaves  are  about  the  size  of  the  palm  of 
your  hand,  make  the  finest  greens,  and 
no  one  could  distinguish  them  from 
spinach.  As  the  leaves  grow  larger  we 
pull  them  just  as  we  do  rhubarb,  and 
cook  tlie  leaf  stalks  separately  from  the 
leaf  blades,  and  make  two  dishee  from 
one  plant.  « 

Spraying  tomatoes  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture is  important  to  prevent  the  leaf 
blight.  Spray  the  eggplants  with  lead 
arsenate  1  part  to  160  parts  of  water, 
with  1  part  of  corn  syrup  to  make  it 
stick,  for  the  Colorado  beetles  are  even 
more  fond  of  eggplants  than  potatoes. 

The  green  peas  that  get  too  old  for 
use  green  can  l)e  all  gathered  and  shelled 
and  spread  out  to  dry,  and  they  will 
make  fine  soup  in  winter. 


A  Garden  Compost,  etc 
There  is  nothing  more  Important  In 
the  garden  than  having  the  stable  ma- 
nure used  thoroughly  fine  and  rotted, 
for  manure  fresh  from  the  stable  In  the 
spring  is  poor  stuff  for  the  garden. 
Hence  I  cover  my  garden  all  over  in  the 
late  fall  thickly  with  manure,  hiding 
every  spot  of  soil  and  letting  It  He  and 
rot  all  winter  and  be  dug  In  In  spring. 
Then  In  the  frames  In  the  fall,  and  In 
the  greenhouse,  we  need  a  well  prepared 
compost.  My  compost  pile  for  the  fall 
and  winter  has  been  prepared  in  the  fol- 
lowing way:  Green  grass  sods  wer^  cut 
about  2  inches  thick  and  a  layer  placed, 
grass  side  down,  in  a  square  area  of 
about  10  feet.  Manure  was  spread  over 
this  al)out  the  same  thickness.  Then 
another  layer  of  sods  and  manure,  build- 
ing up  in  this  way  a  square  flat  pile  and 
rinishlng  off  with  manure.  This  heap  is 
now  being  chopped  down,  cutting  down 
perpendicularly  from  top  to  bottom  and 
mixing  it  well  apfl  piling  it  in  a  similar 
heap.  During  this  second  piling  I  add 
a  liberal  xlresslng  of  raw  bone  meal  to 
each  6-lnch  layer,  using  a  200-pound  sack 
on  a  heap  of  about  2  tons  of  compost. 

About  the  last  of  August  the  whole 
will  be  turned  again,  and  by  the  time  it 
is  needed  in  the  fall  there  Is  a  pile  of 


fine  brown  mold  ready  to  grow  anything 
to  perfection.  The  cold  frames  get  a 
layer  of  nearly  6  inches  of  this  compost 
ready  for  setting  the  lettuce  plants  and 
the  cauliflowers  which  I  head  In  the 
opened  frames  in  the  spring. 

The  lettuce,  after  growth  starts  from 
the  transplanting,  will  get  a  light  dress- 
ing of  nitrate  of  soda  between  the  rows 
to  push  the  plants  along  for  Christmas. 

Another  compost  bed  is  made  with  all 
the  green  refuse  from  the  garden — green 
pea  vines,  string  bean  vines  and  all  the 
vegetable  refuse  from  the  kitchen.  Lime 
is  sprinkled  freely  over  this  as  the 
refuse  is  added,  and  it  is  kept  going  all 
summer,  and  by  next  spring,  after  being 
turned  over  several  times  it,  too,  is  a 
black  decayed  mass  and  is  spread  on  the 
garden  generally. 

It  is  an  important  matter  to  keep  up 
the  humus  content  in  the  soil,  and  as  In 
a  garden  we  cannot  grow  the  recupera- 
tive crops  of  the  farmer  we  must  use 
all  the  vegetable  matter  made  for  this 
purpose.  No  garden  waste  is  ever  thrown 
away.  Even  the  corn  stalks  are  cuopped 
up,  roots  and  all,  and  piled  with  lime 
over  them.  As  it  takes  these  longer  to 
get  completely  decomposed  they  are  not 
put  with  the  other  refuse,  but  in  a  pile 
by  themselves,  and  by  the  following  mid- 
summer they  can  go  back  on  the  garden. 

Eight  years  ago  my  present  garden 
was  a  sandy  waste,  covered  over  with 
every  weed  that  is  common  here,  and  by 
no  means  fertile.  It  Is  now  a  black 
sandy  loam,  far  more  retentive  of  mois- 
ture and  standing  drought  far  better 
than  it  formerly  did,  and  growing  the 
finest  crops  of  all  sorts,  both  vegetables 
and  flowers  and  bulbs. 

I  have  lifted  and  cured  my  hyacinths 
and  I  have  never  seen  finer  bulbs  come 
from  Holland.  I  have  them  by  hundreds 
iu  separate  named  varieties.  And  as  to 
tulips,  no  one  ever  saw  iner.  I  have 
just  weighed  8  of  the  finest  and  they 
weighed  a  pound.  This  means  very  big 
tulip  bulbs.  I  have  had  samples  sent  me 
fiom  the  Government  bulb  garden  In  the 
State  of  Washington,  but  never  any  so 
large  as  I  have  lifted  this  summer.  In 
like  manner  the  various  varieties  of  nar- 
cissus are  of  unusual  size,  and  Lllium 
Candldum  bulbs  grown  here  make  twice 
as  many  fiowers  as  the  French  bulbs.  I 
counted  one  recently  with  15  flowers, 
while  the  French  ones  seldom  make 
over  half  a  dozen. 

Narcissus  bulbs  are  now  being  pro- 
duced in  Virginia  by  the  millions  and 
the  northern  florists  have  found  out  that 
they  force  earlier  In  winter  than  the  Im- 
ported  ones.  The  time  will  soon  come 
when  we  will  be  growing  here  many  of 
the  varieties  of  bulbs  that  are  now  Im- 
ported. 


Care  of  Asparagus 

The  cutting  season  for  asparagus  urdl. 
narlly  extends  from  May  1  to  about  July 
1.  or  about  eight  weeks  in  all.  \\  iien 
weather  conditions  permit  daily  cuttings 
should  be  made. 

If  Insects,  and  especially  the  asparagus 
beetles,  are  troublesome  the  Pennsyl. 
vania  State  College  Experiment  Stjuion 
recommends  leaving  one  uncut  row  of 
plants  as  a  trap  along  one  side  of  the 
field.  The  beetles  will  collect  on  tliese 
plants,  and  many  will  be  killed  by  spray- 
ing  with  arsenate  of  lead  in  the  proper. 
tion  of  2  pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water. 

At  the  close  of  the  asparagus  cutting 
season  the  station  recommends  tho  ap- 
plication to  the  plants  of  1500  to  lOOO 
pounds  per  acre  of  a  high  grade  commer- 
cial fertilizer  and  from  20  to  30  tons  of 
manure.  After  plants  have  been  thor« 
oughly  disk  harrowed  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  grow.  Cultivation  from  time 
to  time  is  advised  to  keep  the  ground 
iu  good  physical  condition  and  keep 
down  weeds. 

After  the  first  few  frosts  In  the  fall 
asparagus  plants  should  be  mowed  and 
the  tops  burned  as  a  means  of  destroy- 
ing Insects  and  diseases  present. 

It  Is  in  the  care  of  asparagus  after  the 
cutting  season  is  past  that  too  many 
growers  are  lax. 


"For  the  Land's  Sake  use  Bowker'8 
fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  It."— Adv. 


Rock  Bottom 
Roofing  Prices 


"m'. 


M-M 


fo^tireir  sreatost  roofing  offer.    Be  sui 
I  to  write  for  the  bis  Edwuda  RooAnff 
I  Bargain  Book  before  you  boyro^epv 
ering,  siding  or  ceiling.    KOWARDS  / 

TMirrcoTi  rko  stskl  SNiNai.E»] 

I  eoat  lesa  and  outlast  3  ordinary  roofs 
I— oatlast  building  iUelf— no  painting 
lor  retMurs;  rot-  flre-  and  roat-proof ; 
iiaraiit««d  H|iclitMliiB-pr««n  Be- 


Samples  & 

Roofing  Book 


daeea  'insurance.'  Keo  Clusitr 

FREE  Roofinp  2MksHin'ut 

BaoClQster  steel  8hingles,V-('r.mp. 
Corragated.  Standing  Seam.  i'.iint- 
•d  or  Galvanized  direct  to  )r<m  tt 
foek  bottom  factory  prices.  Wnte 
for  Freight  Prepaid  offer;  lowert 

MioM •»er  aada oa  woHd"»b«jt  r.»;tifl«, 
VVm  SunplM  and  RoaOiic  Book  N    :  i. 

THE  BDWAIIDS  MFa.  CO. 

7I8.78S  Nka  tt.  CImm'"  I> 


FARM  WAGONS 

Hiirh  or  low  wh<i'l»— 

steel  or  wood    *i<la 

or  narrow  •^'■'-'•i 

Wagon_partfl  «f  all 

kinds.    Whe^'l.'!  ( >  lit 

any  running  r''*r> 

^ -•  OMalot  lila»i«u<liae>' >j'<(n* 

«VlM«IC«^  44CkB>U«alacy.Mb 


Tnmjifrrk  Plavifs  ^'*  '•*^*  enough  for  .  Nt^ry- 
lOmaiO  rianiS  body,  no  order  too  l8'-<fof 
ua  to  till.  fl.Oi)  per  l«iO.  Special  prlc«  a  on  Iota  «>'  "'vW 
10.000.  Al»o  I'nbhane.  rep|¥>r.  Celory.  .Sweet  I'.iato, 
Cauliflower.     s«'nd   for   price  lint  ami  ;i|>eoial  yrUf*. 

CALKB  IIWUtiN  A  NOW, 
Romance  Seed  A  PUuit  Farm.        CtaeawoUl.  Hel. 


Plants,  Strawberries  and  Vegetal bies 

All  vexetahlen  and  8tr»wl>errle»i,  Includlnjf  evertxiinuj. 
(iet  my  rataloi;,  rend  why  I  s«ll  choice  p£uit8f<r»t  pre- 
paid at  half  prire  of  others  C.  K.  FIELD.  Sewrll.  N.  J< 


Three  Huntf  reil  Million 
Bushel  Crop  in  1915 

vers  pty  for  tiMir  iaad  wiUi  om  ynr't  trap 
and  prosperity  wot  mvot  to  trtaL 

Regarding  Western  Canada  as  a  grain  producer,  a  prom- 
inent business  man  says :    "Canada's  position  today  is 
sounderthan  ever.  There  is  more  wheat,  more  oats,  more 
grain  for  feed.  20^  more  cattle  than  last  year  and  more 
hogs.  The  war  market  in  Europe  needs  our  surplus.  As 
for  the  wheat  crop,  it  is  marvelous  and  a  monument  of 
strength  for  business  confidence  to  build  upon,  exceeding  the  most  optimistic  predictions." 
•Vfcaaf  mvmrmw^  In  1913  owr  23  bumhmlm  per  aorm 
Oatm    av0r««0if   in  1913   ovmr  45  bttmhmtm  pur  morm 
Barley  an/mrmwed  In  1913  ever  «0  hu^mlm  per  mere 
Prices  are  high,  markets  convenient,  excellent  land  low  in  price  either  improved  or  other- 
wise, ranging  from  S12  to  $30  per  acre.     Free  homestead  lands  are  plentiful  and  not  far 
from  railway  lines  and  convenient  to  good  schools  and  churches.  The  climate  is  healthful. 
There  ia  no  war  tax  on  land,  nor  is  thare  any  conacription.    For  complete  information 
as  to  best  locations  for  settlement,  reduced  railroad  rates  and   descri{>tivo   Uluatrated 
pamphlet,  address 

P.  A.  H&rrison.  210  North  Third  St.,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 
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Edited  by  C.  A.  McCUE 


The  Currant 

The  ( urrant  first  came  into  cultivation 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
fentiiry.  The  red  currant  grows  wild 
over  all  northern  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
was  most  liltely  first  cultivated  by  the 
Danes  and  Norwegians.  The  fruit,  how- 
ever, st-eins  to  have  first  obtained  pronii- 
ncn<e  in  F'rance.  It  is  also  a  native  of 
North  America  and  was  probably  culti- 
vated early  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try, although  no  authentic  records  are 
a\ailal)le. 

In  r.'09  there  were  grown  about  7800 
arresof  currants  in  the  United  States,  as 
apainst  12,800  acres  in  1899.  The  cul- 
turt  of  the  currant  is  centered  largely 
in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Cen- 
tral States.  It  is  essentially  a  cool 
weather  crop  and  it  fails  to  prosper  in 
(liniatc.s  that  are  subject  to  long  dry 
siiell^  It  thrives  best  in  cool,  moist 
soils,  (lay  loams  give  best  results,  al- 
though good  crops  may  be  had  on  stiff 
(lays  or  strong,  moist,  sandy  loams.  A 
ccol  northern  exposure  or  partial  shade 
seems  to  suit  the  plant.  Near  its  south- 
ern range  it  is  often  grown  in  orchards 
as  a  <  ompanion  crop.  The  farther  south 
yon  live  the  higher  the  elevation  at  which 
you  should  plant  the  currant. 

The  ( urrant  is  usually  propagated  by 
hard  wood  cuttings  made  from  well  rip- 
ened wood  of  one  season's  growth.  The 
cuttings  may  be  taken  either  in  spring 
or  fall,  but  are  usually  taken  in  Septem- 
ber. They  may  be  planted  at  once,  but 
they  are  usually  calloused  over  first. 
This  is  done  by  tying  the  cuttings  up 
into  small  bundles,  burying  them  in  the 
ground  butt  ends  up  and  covering  with 
ahoiit  2  inches  of  soil.  This  callousing 
process  is  usually  over  before  the  ground 
begins  to  freeze.  The  cuttings  are  then 
taken  up  and  set  in  the  nursery  row. 
If  fuffings  are  not  taken  until  spring 
they  should  be  taken  early,  before 
growth  has  started.  A  currant  cutting 
sboiihi  be  from  6  to  8  Inches  long  and 
the  basal  cut  is  made  just  beneath  a  bud. 
'n  I'lanting  one  or  two  buds  are  left 
ahov(.  the  surface.  When  planted  In  the 
fall  tie  cuttings  should  be  protected  by 
a  straw  mulch  during  the  winter.  Green 
vood  cuttings  may  be  made,  but  they 
are  used  only  under  special  conditions. 
^'fw  plants  may  also  be  grown  from 
layers.  New 
seed. 

t'unants  need  a  thorough  soil  prepara- 
tion. The  land  should  be  manured 
heavily  with  well  rotted  manure  before 
P'owing.  I'lowing  should  be  deep  and 
>n  cas,.  of  stubborn  subsoils  the  subsoil 
plow  .should  be  used.  A  constant  water 
^"I'ply  is  so  necessary  for  the  well  being 
^^  the  plants  that  every  precaution 
sbould  he  taken  to  provide  a  loose,  fria- 
'k  soil  that  is  filled  with  humus  and  of 
Srcat  moisture  holding  capacity. 

I'lants  may  be  set  either  in  hills  or  In 
rous     The  common  system  Is  in  rows 

^^t  by  3  feet  In  the  row.  In  the  hill 
8>ste,„  the  plants  are  5  feet  apart  each 
^^y-  The  actual  setting  of  the  plants  is 
^f'ne  by  plowing  furrows  one  way  of  the 
^^d  and  marking  across  the  furrows 
^ 'th  any  convenient  marker.  The  plants 
re  sot  at  the  Intersections,  and  against 
j^^  'and  side  of  the  furrow.  The  earth 
^^  drawn  about  them  and  firmly  tramped 
^^th  the  feet.     A   firm   soil   about   the 

o's  is  essential.     Loose  soil  is  left  at 

rovT"^''^^'    '^^^  remainder  of  the  fur- 

cuUi  ■'^  ^'"^^"^"y  fi"ed  in  by  subsequent 

nation.    One-year-old  plants  are  usu 

"•'ly    sot        ,»,».  _         _ 

ffotn 
On  ac, 


varieties    originate    from 


^^t.     They   suffer   but   little   check 
transplanting. 


ount  of  the  earllness  with  which 


the  currant  starts  growth  in  the  spring 
it  is  better  to  plant  in  the  fall;  but  if 
the  winters  are  very  cold  and  dry,  plant- 
ing had  best  be  deferred  until  spring. 

Cultivation  should  be  shallow,  as  the 
currant  is  a  shallow  rooted  plant.  The 
practice  of  plowing  the  currant  patch 
each  spring  is  often  attended  with  dis- 
aster. If  good  cultivation  has  been  pra*- 
tjced  during  the  summer  the  soil  can  I 
i.sually  be  put  into  good  condition  the 
following  spring  by  a  cultivator  or  one- 
horse  disk.  If  mulching  material  can  be- 
obtained  cheaply,  mulching  is  the  pref- 
erable way  of  handling  the  plantation. 
Mulching  not  only  conserves  moisture. 
I  ut  also  keeps  the  soil  cool  and  the  fruit  i 
clean.  In  large  plantations  shallow  cul- 
tivation must  be  relied  upon. 

The  currant  is  a  rank  feeder  and  must 
be  well  fed  If  it  is  to  prosper.     The  root 
area    is    small    and    the    roots    largely 
fibrous,    hence    the    plant    must    have   a 
liberal  food  supply  close  at  hand.   Stable 
manure  in  liberal  amounts  gives  best  re- 
sults.   Usually  It  is  best  to  reinforce  the 
manure    with     potash    and     phosphoric ' 
acid.     Wood   ashes  are  good   fertilizing} 
materials  for  the  currant  patch.       The  | 
currant  is  supposed  to  be  a  heavy  con- 1 
sumer  of  potash.    A  biennial  application  ' 
of  15  tons  of  stable  manure,  200  to  300 
pounds   of   muriate   of   potash   and   500  i 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  per  acre  should 
be  suflUcient  for  any  currant  plantation. 
Pruning  is  often  neglected,  yet  large 
yields  cannot  be  maintained  from  a  cur- 
rant patch  without  thorough  and  good 
pruning.      The    currant    bears    its    fruit 
upon   both   one  and   two-year-old    wood, 
but  mostly  on  the  latter  and  on  short 
one-year-old  spurs  on  older  wood.     Usu- 
ally the  younger  the  wood  the  finer  the 
fruit.     In  annual  pruning  it  should  be 
the   aim   to   gradually    remove   the   old, 
and  encourage  the  production  of  young, 
wood.      All    wood    older    than    4    years 
should  be  kept  cut  out  as  far  as  possil)Ie. 
This  is  not  a  diflficult  matter  to  do  when 
the  bush  form  of  training  is  used. 

The  forms  of  training  used  are  both* 
the  bush  and  the  tree,  but  the  latter  has 
been  practically  discarded  on  account  of 
the  attacks  of  the  currant  borers  and 
the  greater  difficulty  of  renewing  young 
wood.  In  training  to  the  tree  form  a 
single  stem  is  allowed  to  develop  above 
ground  and  about  six  shoots  allowed  to 
glow  from  this.  These  shoots  are  al- 
lowed to  come*  out  at  any  desired  dis- 
tance above  ground,  say  8  Inches  to  a 
foot.  (Currants  so  trait^ed  are  often 
sold  by  nurserymen  as  tree  currants.) 
The  side  branches  are  cut  hack  4  to  6 
inches  each  year  until  a  good  bush  is 
grown;  afterwards  they  are  cut  each 
year  to  two  or  three  buds  and  all  lateral 
shoots  are  cut  back  to  within  a  couple 
of  inches  of  the  older  wood.  Plants 
trained  to  the  tree  form  are  often  seri- 
ously injured  by  high  winds,  the  plants 
being  so  shallow  rooted  that  they  are 
easily  overthrown  by  the  wind.  The  best 
method  of  training  is  to  allow  four  to 
six  main  stems  to  grow  up  from  the 
ground  and  renew  them  from  time  to 
time,  with  vigorous  shoots  that  have 
come  up  from  the  crown.  The  young 
growth  should  be  headed  In  each  year. 
The  best  fruit  spurs  are  usnally  near  the 
base  of  the  shoots,  so  vigorous  heading 
ip  is  practical.  Summer  pinching  back 
is  sometimes  practiced,  but  seldom  on  a 
field  scale.  The  currant  readily  lends 
itself  to  training  on  a  fancy  .scale. 

The  fruit  should  be  picked  only  when 
dry.     If  picked  wet  It  will  quickly  mold. 


should     be     picked.       Berries     stripped  pies  they  may   be  used  either  gree«  or 

quiikly  spoil  and  the  juice  runs   freely  ripe.       Currant   juice  niak»s  a  pleasing 

and    makes    a    very    unsightly    package,  drink  and  is  used  as  a  flavoring  at  soda 

For  home  use  the  currant  is  usually  left  ftMintains. 


to  hang  upon  the  bushes  until  dead  ripe. 
For  marketing  and  shipping  purposes 
the  fruit  must  be  picked  while  it  is  still 
firm.  The  nearer  to  market  the  riper 
the  fruit  may  be  allowed  to  get  before 
picking.  Currants  are  usually  marketed 
in  quart  boxes  the  same  as  raspberries. 
The  currant  may  be  put  to  many  uses, 
although  it  is  used  more  for  jelly  than 
for  any  other  purpose.  Red  varieties  are 
preferred  for  jelly  making.  Currants 
also  make  excellent  pies  and  sauces.    For 


Currants  are  heavy  yielders.  When 
given  good  treatment,  yields  of  2r»0  to 
300  bushels  per  acre  are  not    unknown. 


Valuable  Wheat  Book— Free 

Kls»>\vln«if  iti  I  his  tssup  .•(  fertilizer  rom- 
pjiny  ufffi'ii  ti»  send  you  a  prartiial  tniili'titi  on 
\\lnar  i;n>vvitn:.  Tliix  liejpful  \v«»rlv  li.is  txvu 
pit'partMl  l>y  an  ex  ilirtM  tor  of  one  of  our  .">»t:it»* 
i:\pei'iui<-nt  Siaii<ins.  \\\i\\  the  lluroneaii 
war  >till  (lr.iK;;iii>j  on.  tlie  piosp.-.  i«.  lor  hiijli- 
priceil    wheat     ari>    spletnlid.  It'<     iiotie    to<t 

tarly  to  pinn  for  your  lall  pl;int in<_'.  I'.etier 
liok  nil  III"  a<l\  erf  isenieiii  am!  »'!nl  f'-r  th'? 
le  o';    at    i.ie  <•        A«lv. 
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Keep  a 
KODAK 


RECORD 


Photographs  showing  the  growth  of  your  stock  and  crops, 
the  conditions  of  your  buildings  and  drains  will  prove  more 
than  interesting — they  will  prove  valuable. 

And  when  it  comes  to  selling  live  stock  a  photograph  is 
almost  as  good  as  showing  the  animal  itself.  And  picture 
taking  is  both  simple  and  inexpensive  by  the  Kodak  system. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  us  for  a  copy  orf  "Kodak  on  the  Farm."  A 
beautifully  illustrated  little  book  that  will  interest  the  whole  family.    It's  free. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO..  470  State  Street,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


armobiie;   t.jaj|<>way    r  vrm     lrurk!«,  a 

kinda    of   fmrm    maohinpry,  hay  toola,  ensilage  cutters,  p<iwer  houM>  •ro<-as>>i 

(TTinileri,    biiifKHM.    wajturw,   lirirncsa,   ffncinif,    roofinif.     KaildlcK.  l.alloway  ai 

.mnbilea.  stork  tanks,  com  toola. autotnobile  acc«aaorica.  sowtnii  mK<-hin«a,  boua«- 

h<)ld  r<)o<ls  carpota  and  ruga,  furniture,  and  a  complete  line  ofclothing  for  every 

member  of  the  fiimily. 

I  WANTYOU  TO  HAVE  YOUR  COPYOFTHIS  BOOK 

_  _  You  ean  gft  it  for  a  poatal.    If  it  guidon  yoaraummer  and  fall  buy  inir  M   wiM 

Pour     low  aav*  you  fretn  S200  ••  SaOO    It  triis  the  th«  truth  atxHJt  crvam  aeparatora.  i. 

rricaa  and  *}'"*  rncinr  ■•>rret<  and  fx-ta  it  t«II<  h>>w  and  why  th«  iiallowav  m>nur«  aprcadara  mad* 

MU    vood  Gallovar  fanxiua.  fullr  drwrm^a   rar  now  \Z-M  b.  p.    Farmoblla  or    irsrt'.r.     A  ropy  of 

a  i  t  a  a    of  thia  bonk  ahouM  \>*  in  your  han<l«  rrm  if  you  ara  not  now  in  th.*  markrt  for  a  alrcia  oim 

Galloway  of  our  t<ancain«      I'nntod  in    four  r<>l<>ri.    bandaoncly    ii:  mtrat-oj      A<k  for   yiur    fraa 

Sapafatwra  copy  today.     Addrraa 

~  WMI.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY,  Mfg  Speclatittt 

5«7  Oalloway  Sta.  ^      _    Waterloo,  Iowa 

8«T*a  StyUa:    Karm  ^ 

tnacka  a^^^™_^    

froai  M^^^^37  .  ^^^E^^S^^SS^^*  T>ioa« 

7*0  Iba. 
feo  9ton 


ain«a  fnj<B 


I2-- 

btt*.  Lgwprtaa. 
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'  '^         '-,     .at 
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USED  AUTOS 


The  House  of   Fair  and  Square 
Methods 

We  do  thintfs  diffprcntly  h^re— and  liiBt 
that  "dUTerpnce*  gnariiui<>«v  a  atiuar*  dMil  to 
you.  We  buy  (or  canli-and  we  don't  buy  an 
auto  to  M>ll  to  you  unlpw  we  make  aiire  that 
the  machine  Is  right.  Over  1000  real  valup* 
await  your  detection— and  low  price  pluii  qual- 
ity is  In  every  one  of  them. 

1000  Used  Autos.  $150  Up 

BUICK.  Late  Model  $300 

1916  MAXWELL  Tourinc $500 

CADILLAC.  Late  Model  $310 

OVERLAND  Roaster.  Late  Modol $375 

HUDSON  Touring.   Late  Model  $550 

HUPMOBILE  Touring.  Late  Model         $200 

FORDS,  All  Slylea $125  to  $250 

Dodge.  ChandUrs,  Baiclu.  MItchella. 
Haynea.  Pullmana.  Mercora  and  all  makea, 
all   Stylea  $I50  up 

Bend    todav    for   the    ne«v    Illnatrated 
Booklet     B— price     and     Information 


for  automoblllMta. 

Roman  Auto  Coa,  Inc. 

203  N.  Broad  St.  Phila.,  Pa. 


^  TNg  OMM  CAKMAi 


Mr«.oa 


^CataloK  shows  150 

^styles 
■  from 


■39S 


140  Acres — $2200,  Growhtf  Crops 
Live  Stock  and  Tools   Included 

I  N^ar  npightv>rK.  aploiidid  aolKK)!*:  well  fenced.  Eatl- 
mated  To)  oorda  wofwl.  which,  delivered  In  nearhy 
\  ilinire.  ahoiiid  more  than  jiar  for  the  farm.  Orchard 
of  app'pfi.  peam  and  plums.  Attractive"  room  hou>M». 
I>nlnt><<i.  with  running  spring  water:  iiarn  with  tie-iip 
(or  ll  head.  jKniUrv,  corn  and  tool  housex.  To  «>ttle 
alTnirs  at  on<-e  owner  will  Include  pair  lioraea.  t  cows. 

I  '1  lieifers  h<>g.  hens,  ducks,  farming  toola.  wagons. 
m.'»''hln»'ry.  cream   separator,  cidrr  mill,  niapir  sugar 


_                                               J  A    11                    J               "Ulrtt.    stoves,    etc..    and    2    acres  c«>rn.  .1    acre*  nats 

TU        K^^-i-.^     ^K»..i^     ^,.,r..     K^     ^*^i^^^A\        *^or    prompt    attention  tell    our    aaver-     ,.iant.d.    two  takes  all  with  H>0  down.    Fortraveling 

The    berries    should    neve,     be    stripped  |  j,g^^^    ^„„    ..^^^    j^    ,^  ,y^^    Practical    '^-'^'''U""' T  ''•!' rw:7;;;;!iV*^;;r*;;.V-^^^ 

from  the  stems,  but  tKe  entire  cluster  |  Farmer."  ,  D:pu"^;r^nd7i.ieVdg^|ihiiL^^^ 
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You  Can  Have  a 
Double  Harvest 

And  also  enrich  your 
soil  immensely  by 
growing  cow  peas,  soy 
beans  or  other  legumes, 
inoculated  with  Mul- 
ford  Cultures,  between 
the  rows  of  your  money 
crops.  Mulford  Cultures 
enable  the  legumes  to 
collect  free  nitrogen 
from  the  air  and  store 
it  in  your  soil.  You 
will  save  the  cost  of 
buying  expensive  com- 
mercial nitrates;  you 
will  have  a  double  har- 
vest and  both  crops 
will  be  bigger. 


Hulford  Culture 


F-OFK, 


f^HMiJM^JC^. 


are  pure  and  active.  They  are  prepared  and  tested  with  the  same 
scientific  care  used  in  preparing  Mulford  serums  and  antitoxins  for 
human  and  veterinary  use.  No  skill  or  special  implements  are  neces- 
sary to  inoculate  with  Mulford  Cultures.    They  cost  only 

One  Dollar  per  Acre 

(5-a«re  bottles.  S5t     l*aore  bottl«a.  S1.50) 

'  Totw  seed  dealer  selln  Mulford  Cultures.    If  not,  order  direct. 

Bend  for  Booklet  No.  E 


H.  K.  MULFORD  CO.  ^.XKrcfSnT-u  Pliiladelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


74%  Gain 


per  acre  is  the  result 
of  a  30-year  test  with 
complete  fertilizer  on 
wheat  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Experiment 
Station. 

With  fertilizer, 
128.7  bushels  was  the 
average  acre  yield; 
without  fertilizer,  13.6 
bushels  per  acre. 

Winter  Wheat 

Production 

is  the  name  of  our  free  bul- 
letin that  tells  how  to  in- 
crease wheat  yielis.     Write 

n.  SOIL  IMPROVEMENT  c^hi- 

Oi  Ike  National  Fcrtiliicr  Atsociation 
1421  Mntcy  Bldg.,  Bdtiaore,  Md. 


WHITE  MARSH 

PULVERIZED 


(or  poUtoes— 4  styles  to  choose  from  to  suit  your 
special  conditions.  We  Kiiarantee  them  to  do  the 
work  we  claim  fur  them.  All  growers  know  that  tt  pavs 
to  U5e  ilikTcer?  even  on  five  «rr»s— they  SAve  murh 
vaUiable  t:ii>e  and  save  kll  of  the  crop  In  gnoA  condition. 

DIGGERS 


/mm 


No    1S9 
For 

Heavicit 
Conditions 


' 


ESTON 


HIGHEST  QUALITY 

Is  Not  Caustic —Cannot  Bum 

IMMEDIATELY     AVAILABLE 

Tlip   lifnt   RiKi   mnat   econoinicBl  form  of 
Linip  (or  AKrIriiltiirat  iiae.  Iawds  and  RrMiu>. 
Full  Inforniattoi)  ns  to  the  mimt  pconorol- 
|cal  way  to  piirchanp. 

E.  J.  LAVING  &  CO. 

1475  Bullitt  Bldg.  Philadelphia 


Whrels.  3a  or  28  inrh.  Elevator,  ••  or 
JO  Im  hes  wide  Thorough  separation 
without  injury  to  the  crop  llest  t»o 
wheel  fore  truck.  Ri|;ht  ndjustment 
of  plow,  shifts  In  (fear  from  the  seat. 
Can  bebacked,turnsshort  into  next  row. 

Atk  your  dealer  about  them  and 
write  us  lor  deacriptive  hocklet. 

BATCMAN 
M'F'G  CO. 

.B«xlO 

ArvBloeh,  K   0. 


Soils  and  Field  Crops 


Conducted  by  A.  E.  GRANTHAM 


In  thts  department  will  be  answered  quefltiuns  relating  to  soils  and  their  Improvemmit.  IMd  crops  and  the 
use  of  lime.  aiieHtioiiB  should  be  addreaaed  to  the  -SoUh  and  Field  Crops"  department,  care  of  The  Practii»| 
Farmer,  Fliiladelplila,  i'u. 


PHOSPHORUS! 

I  The  limiting  factor  in  cro|>-  I 
I  production  on   your   soiL  I 

DAY  BREAK 

OCK  PHOSPHA' 

The  most  economical   and  perma- 
nent source  of  supply. 

Write  for  literature  and  learn  how  jrour 
crops  can  be  increased  and  your  aoil  made 
permanently  fertile  at  a  cost  ot  $1.00  pec 
acre  per  year. 

FEDEKAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Ground  Rock  Department 

10  Bo/d  St.  Colambla.  Tean. 


The  Seeding  of  Green  Manure  Crops 
Now  is  the  time  to  plan  for  tiie  sowing 
of  cover  crops  for  the  winter.  If  the 
rotation  is  such  that  the  corn  is  not  fol- 
lowed by  a  fall  sown  crop  like  wheat  or 
rye  it  is  well  to  plan  to  sow  something 
that  will  protect  the  land  during  the  fall 
a  lid  winter.  I  say  "protect"  in  the  sense 
that  a  green  crop  on  the  land  during  the 
winter  conserves  fertility  and  prevents 
the  blowing  of  the  sandier  soils  and 
v/ashing  or  erosion  on  rolling  lands. 
These  cover  crops  provide  a  source  of 
green  manure  to  b^  plowed  under  the 
following  spring. 

It  is  becoming  well  known  that  the 
growing  of  a  clover*  crop  once  in  four  or 
five  years  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  up  the 
nitrogen  supply  of  the  soil  or  to  make 
for  the  best  physical  condition.  Hence 
a  reorganization  of  the  cropping  system 
su  that  more  legumes  may  be  included 
in  the  rotation  may  be  necessary  in  some 
instances.  At  any  rate,  no  land  should 
lie  bare  during  the  winter.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  many  times  that  large 
qi'autities  of  plant  food  in  the  form  of 
nitrates  are  lost  by  leaching  during  the 
fall  and  winter.  Where  a  crop  like  corn 
or  potatoes  is  tilled  during  the  summer 
months  the  production  of  nitrates  pro- 
ceeds very  rapidly  and  often  far  in  ex- 
cess of  the  needs  of  the  crop.  After  the 
corn  begins  to  ear  ia  August  compara- 
tively little  nitrogen  is  being^  used  by 
the  plant,  and-  any  excess  is  likely  to  be 
lost  through  heavy  rains  that  may  come 
later.  If,  however,  the  land  is  seeded, 
alK)ut-  this  time  to  some  plant  that  will 


enough  in  the  summer  to  allow  it  to  de- 
velop well  before  winter.     Many  prefer 
to  seed  the  clover  at  the  last  cultivatioQ 
of  the  corn,  which  may  be  quite  early, 
depending  on   the  advancement  of  the 
corn  crop.     Others  sow   in  the  corn  at 
the  time  the  plant  comes  into  tassel.    In 
the  latter  case  a  1-horse  cultivator  fol- 
lows the  seeder,  generally  a  Cahoon  or 
some  hand  seeder.       This  working  not 
only    covers    the   clover    seed,    but   also 
seems  to  create  a  soil  mulch  which  is 
desirable  for  the  corn.  A  cultivator  with 
ten  or  a  dozen  small  teeth  is  preferable. 
There  is  now  on  the  market  a  combined 
seeder  and  cultivator  which  serves  the 
same  purpose.     The  writer  has  success- 
fully seeded  crimson  clover  and  vetcli  by 
using  a  5-hoe  1-horse  wheat  drill  in  the 
standing  corn.  The  clover  seed  is  plat  ed 
in  the  grass  seeding  compartment  of  the 
drill   and   the   vetch   in   the   grain  com- 
partment.    In  this  way  the  vetch  is  tov- 
ered  more  deeply  (as  it  should  be)  th;in 
the  clover. 

If  desired,  rye  may  be  mixed  with 
vetch.  Vetch  has  some  advantages  over 
crimson  clover  in  that  it  may  be  covered 
deeper,  which  allows  it  a  better  8up|)ly 
of  moisture  and  thus  enables  it  to  pass 
a  period  of  drought  at  time  of  seeding 
to  better  advantage  than  crimson  clover. 
Very  often  crimson  clover  will  catch 
readily  if  sown  in  corn  just  previous  to 
a  heavy  rain,  even  without  covering 

If  a  fair  supply  of  fertilizers  has 
been  used  on  the  corn  none  need  be  ap- 
plied for  the  cover  crop. 

These  winter  cover  crops  will  not  be 


begin  active  growth  much  of  the  nitrates,  needed  if  the  corn  is  to  be  followed  by 


may  be  taken  up  and  conserved. 

Among  the  crops  best  adapted  for  this 
purpose  are  crimson  clover,  vetch  and 
rye.  Crimson  clover  is  not  dependable 
north,  of  central  Pennsylvania,  but 
vetch  (winter)  may  be  grown  as  far 
north  as  northern  New  York.  Rye  may 
be  used  almost  anywhere,  but  is  less  de- 
sirable than  the  others,  because  it  is  not 
a  legume  and  for  that  reason  does  not 
draw  a  supply  of  nitrogen  from  the  air. 
It  has  the  merit  of  being  perfectly  hardy 
and  can  be  sown  very  late  if  necessary. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  rye  is  able  to  take 
up  considerable  nitrates  from  the  soil 
and  in  that  way  conserves  this  valuable 


wheat  or  rye,  yet  the  soil  may  be  bene- 
fitted for  these  crops  if  the  corn  is  seed- 
ed to  cowpeas  or  soy  beans.  These  plants 
do  not  make  a  full  growth  in  the  shade 
of  the  corn,  yet  will  add  considerable 
nitrogen  to  the  soil  if  sown  at  the  last 
cultivation.  Tests  have  shown  that  40 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  may  be  g;ith- 
ered  in  this  way  from  the  middle  of  Inly 
to  the  first  of  October,  the  time  of  seed- 
ing to  wheat.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
use  of  a  cover  crop  of  peas  or  beans  be- 
tween the  corn  crop  and  the  wheat  < "  op 
is  not  attended  with  uniform  results 
from  year  to  year,  as  the  growth  the 
legumes  make  is  dependent  largely  on 
the  season.     Yet  in  general  the  pra<ii'« 


plant  food.  We  have  found*that  a  mix  , 
ture  of  2  pecks  rye.  15  pounds  of  vetch  \  ^"l  Pay  *f  ^he  land  is  in  need  of  mtro- 
and  6  pounds  of  crimson  clover  per  acre  i  «««  ^r  organic  matter.  Just  now  peas 
gives  a  growth  that  enables  the  clover ,  ^^e  cheaper  than  for  years  past. and  the 
and  vetch  to  pass  the  winter  in  better 
condition  than  when  sown  alone.  At  ordi- 
nary   prices   seed    for   this   combination 


SW  17  1?  X  "«""*i 
▼▼   *-<  *-*  *    hiKhar  protein  content  itian  alfalfa 

for  prlcf*  and  Information. 

IWkbsra  8m«  0*.B«i  l«M.ralB«atk.Ky. 


g^9   g^\/wnO  Write  for  prlcen  and  Information. 
V>l^\^  V  t!«I%  IWkbsra  8m«  0*.B«i  l«M.rsl 

I  BNYt  Sill  Snd  EXCbinKt  Jnd  mo.lpm  FirrnrmB. 

Stephen  \nn  Renaaelaer,  Antlqaea 

a»  KsMt  S4tH  Ai.,  Haw  Y«rk 

BINDER  TWINE 

pricee. 


Farmer  ax^nt*  wantPrt. 
(](>t    onr    aamplM     and 
THKO.  BITRT  dt  SONS,  Ulalroa*.  O. 


should  cost  from  $3  to  ^3.50  per  acre. 
Vetch  seed,  however,  is  high  just  now — 
practically  double  Its  usual  price. 

Crimson  clover  is  generally  the  cheap- 
est and  best  single  cover  crop.  For  sow- 
ing alone  15  pounds  of  seed  are  used  per 
acre.  It  has  been  shown  by  the  Dela- 
ware Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
that  a  good  growth  of  crimson  clover 
will  gather  from  50  to  75  pounds  of  ni- 
tiogen  per  acre  during  its  fall  growth. 
This  is  equivalent  to  the  quantity  of 
nitrogen  contained  in  300  to  450  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda.  Even  if  the  clover  is 
winter-killed,  much  of  this  nitrogen  is 
left  for  the  spring  planted  crop.  Ob- 
serving farmers  in  Delaware,  where  crim- 
son clover  is  extensively  grown,  claim 
that  the  clover,  where  winter-killed,  has 
the  effect  of  improving  the  following 
crop.  If  the  clover  makes  a  good  growth 
Ifr  is  not  so  likely  to  winter-kill  or  heave 
out,  hence  the  necessity  for  seeding  early 


cost  of  a  green  manure  crop  of  this  Knid 
is  relatively  cheap.  If  sown  broad  n^* 
in  the  corn  4  to  6  pecks  of  peas  will  l)e 
required;  if  drilled,  3  pecks  per  acre. 

If  the  land  has  not  grown  crimson 
clover,  vetch  or  cowpeas  it  will  be  well 
to  inoculate  the  seed  before  planting 
Commercial  cultures  can  be  prot'ired 
from  many  seed  firms  and  manufa»tur' 
ing  chemists. 

In  general,  land  that  is  obliged  to  He 
bare  on  account  of  the  usual  rotation 
should  be  put  in  a  crop  that  will  remain 
green  over  winter.  Some  cultivated 
crops  are  removed  so  late  that  it  is  iW' 
practicable  to  sow  crimson  clover  or 
vetch;  in  that  case  use  rye.  as  it  ma^' 
be  seeded  as  late  as  Nov.  Ist  as  far  n(»rth 
as  Mason's  and  Dixon's  line  and  offer 
some  protection  during  the  winter.  Very 
often  these  cover  crops  furnish  '^"' 
siderable  green  feed  as  pasture  during 
the  late  fall  and  early  spring,  whioh  in 
a  way  detracts  from  the  soil  Improve- 
ment value  of  the  crop.  Bare  fields  in 
winter  are  an  indication  of  soil  losses 


Harvesting  the  Wheat 

Ihe  stage  of  maturity  at  which  wheat 
is  ( ut  determines  to  a  large  extent  the 
ease  and  security  in  handling  the  crop. 
If  lilt  too  green  the  sheaves  shrink  so 
nuK  h  that  it  is  difficult  to  handle  them 
in  hauling  and  threshing;  if  cut  too  ripe 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  make  a 
good  shock  or  stack  of  the  sheaves,  be- 
cause they  are  so  bushy  and  spreading. 
To  avoid  these  extremes  wheat  must  be 
(ut  when  the  straw  below  the  head  has 
tnrntd  slightly  yellow.  With  large  areas 
ii  is  not  practicable  to  cut  all  of  the  crop 
at  just  the  proper  time,  but  it  is  proba- 
bly better  to  cut  a  little  early  than  to 
have  some  of  the  crop  become  dead  ripe. 

Cut  at  the  proper  stage  of  maturity, 
vheat  is  mo're  easily  shocked  and  the 
fiheaves  stand  better  than  when  too  ripe. 
It  is  not  realized  how  much  wheat  Is 
lost  each  year  by  careless  shocking.  If 
the  wheat  shocks  are  not  put  up  properly 
more  or  less  of  the  sheaves  get  on  the 
giound  and  the  loss  comes  through  rain. 
It  will  pay  to  go  over  the  field  soon  after 
rutting  and  re-set  some  of  the  shocks, 
and  by  replacing  the  caps  after  each 
storm  damage  may  be  greatly  lessened. 


Late  Planted  Com 
If  for  any  reason  corn  was  planted 
late  or  has  not  developed  properly  on  ac- 
<«iint  of  unfavorable  weather  considera- 
ble aid  may  be  given  the  crop  by  apply- 
int;  fertilizers  as  a  top  dressing  at  the 
fiist  or  second  cultivation.  If  the  proper 
amount  of  fertilizer  was  used  when  the 
corn  was  planted  top  dressing  will  not 
l>e  necessary.  Where  only  a  small  quan- 
tity of  fertilizer  was  used  at  planting. 


or  where  dependence  Is  being  placed  on 
the  decay  of  vegetable  matter  turned  un- 
der the  results  In  growth  may  be  rather 
slow.  Here  is  where  a  top  dressing  of 
a  goods  containing  some  soluble  nitro- 
gen will  greatly  stimulate  the  crop.  The 
lack  of  the  proper  fertilizers  will  delay 
the  maturity  as  much  as  ten  days  or  two 
weeks.  Prompt  maturity  means  sound 
corn  with  little  waste  due  to  soft  ears. 
Soft  corn  In  most  cases  is  due  to  an  in- 
adequate supply  of  plant  food.  In  other 
words,  the  proper  feeding  of  the  (orn 
plant  means  a  shorter  season  is  neces- 
sary 10  mature  a  crop. 


condition  to  grow  crops.       If  the  soil  is' 
quite  sandy  deep  plowing  is  essential  in 
order  to  turn  under  and  incorporate  with 
the   soil    manures    and    other    vegetable ' 
matter.       The    physical    properties    of   a 
sandy  soil  may  be  improved  in  this  way. 


Queries  Answered 

BnokTrlient.  —  ^Vood      AMhen.  —  Deep 

Plov^inK N.     1*.     S..     Illinois,     writes:     "Is 

buckwht'af  K<5n(|  for  run-down  land,  or  Is  It 
detrlm«'nta!  V  I  want  to  Uuihl  \i\t  niv  laud 
and  hav«»  jiut  rl(iv«'r  in  the  oats  this  sjirinjr. 
I  have  hauled  nut  a  lot  of  wood  ashes.  Would 
you  recommend  applying;  ashes  to  a  field  th;it 
is  to  po  into  <'owi)eas  and  then  into  jrrassV 
Is  deep  plowing;  an  advantage  on  iitilit  landV 
My  renter  claims  you  get  up  too  much  ••wilil" 
land  by  deep  piuwint;  that  will  not  y'eld  well 
the  first  year.      What  Is  your  opinlo'nV" 

Buckwheat  is  considered  a  good  <  rop 
for  loosening  up  soils  that  are  inclined 
to  be  rather  compact.  The  improvement 
is  mainly  that  of  making  the  soil  more 
mellow  and  easily  worked.  Buckwheat 
will  generally  make  a  crop  on  a  very 
poor  soil. 

The  wood  ashes  should  prove  to  be 
very  beneficial  in  sc -urlng  a  stand  of 
(lover.  If  your  land  needs  potash  the 
ashes  will  further  aid  in  growing  the 
cowpeas  and  clover. 

Deep  plowing  within  certain  limits 
is  of  decided  t)onefit.  Howev«M',  it  is  not 
safe  to  turn  more  than  one  im  h  of  new 
soil  each  year.  Thus,  if  the  land  has 
been  plowed  only  5  Inches  deep  in  the 
past  it  should  not  be  plowed  more  than 
6  inches  the  first  year.  Deeper  plowing 
may  be  practiced  in  the  fall  than  in  the 
spring,  as  the  freezing  and  thawing  of 
the    upturnpd    soil    puts    it    in    a    better 


Canada    ThlNtle.    —    t'.    Z.    M.,    r.nnsyl 
vauia.    writes:    -I    wish  you   would  give  me*  a 
remedy    for   Canada    tliistle.      I    have   a    small 
patch  of  this  1   wish  to  destroy." 

Canada  thistle  is  a  i)erennial  plant 
propagated  by  deep  underground  root- 
stocks  and  is.  thereiore,  very  difficult  to 
eradicate.  The  essential  feature  to  ob- 
serve in  any  method  of  eradication  is  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  leaves.  If  this 
can  be  done  the  underground  parts  will 
finally  die.  Ihe  young  plants  must  l>e 
kept  cut  ba«k  for  one  or  two  seasons  in 
Older  to  starve  them  out.  The  patches 
should  be  gone  over  and  the  young 
plants  cut  off  every  ten  days  or  two 
weeks.  A  small  patch  may  be  covered 
with  tarred  paper,  l>ut  care  must  be 
taken  to  have  the  sheets  of  paper  over- 
lapping, so  that  the  plants  cannot  come 
up  between.  The  paper  should  be 
weighted  down  with  boards  or  earth. 
Eight  or  ten  weeks  of  hot  weather  will 
be  sufficient  to  kill  cut  the  plants,  al- 
though the  covering  may  remain  the  en- 
tire season  in  order  to  be  certain  that 
the  plants  are  killed. 

Airalfn  \nrain.  —  J,  C.  W..  P.-Iaware. 
writ.-s:  -Wiil  y.oi  kindly  till  m-  if  it  would 
hi'  a<ivisal)li'  to  sow  sw»H>t  i  jovor  or  alf.illa 
In  tomatoes  at  the  last  harrowing  in  plaie  of 
fs.arlfi  .jiivir  .'  Would  alfalfa  make  a  stanjl 
sown  iu   burkwIn-atV 

If  you  <an  distribute  the  seed  properly 
I  believe  alfalfa  would  tako  well  in. 
tomatoes.  The  e.xtra  fertilization  the 
tomatoes  receive  will  bo  splendid  for  the 
alfalfa.  The  only  question  is  the  acidity 
oi  the  soil.  If  -lime  has  boon  added 
previously  and  the  soil  is  neutral  the  al- 
falfa should  do  well.  If  the  soil  is  de<id- 
edly  a<id  the  alfalfa  will  make  a  poor 
growth.  Alfalfa  will  grow  with  buck- 
wheat as  a  nurse  crop,  providing  the 
soil  is  sweet  and  well  supplied  with  lime. 
It  would  be  better  to  sow  the  alfalfa 
alono  on   specially  prepared  land. 


To  the  top  of  the 
highest    silo 


•piIE  GILSO.V  SILO  FILLER  is  the 

■■•  line  b!»>wcr  that  can    be  NUcxessfulIy 
0{>rratra  w:ih  as  little  puwrr  as  4  h.p.     7  h«r«  to 

■  GtiM.n  Silo  ^ll;rf  for  crcry  purpose— for  » 

the  iti.tiri'lual  farmer,  f^r  lh«^  syn<ticata, 
•lul  our  Urga  c*y»i,ay  inaLluae  fur  th« 
custom  >.,l<bcir. 

GILSON  """*" 

Wo  guarantee  er^ry  Cilson  Silo  Fil>r  tarut 
an<l   e>r%are  more  rtisi  .i^e  with  the 
power  thaiianyuther  blower  cutter. 


tVritf  /or  Catalogue  to-^ay. 


WANTED 

Represrnt4itivt's  In  the  rullowlng  C'ountle* 
of  reiiiiNylvanlii,  to  St  II  a  liit:ii-4|uullty  »in* 
of  Horse,  Cuttle  and  I'oultry  I'eed.s. 

Beaver,  Butler,  Lawrence,  Clarion, 
JefferBon,  Armstrong,  Indiana 

Coinnilssion  wiil  l>e  paid  niontlily  «>n  nil 
HliipiiieutH  lamle  front  our  mill,  Into  the 
ditlerent  coiuitleR.  Give  previous  f\i>erl- 
euce  and  references  with  your  application. 

Address— *TEEDS" 

Care  of  Practical  Farmer, 
P.  O.  Box  1321,  Philadelphia 


CRUMB'S  Lr«^^?J'/i? 


Vt/ARRINCr^ 


STANCHION 


Prof.  F.  G.  Helyar  of 
Mt.  Herman  School.  Mt, 
Ilornian,    Mohs.,   writca: 

"  We  could  not  get  along 

without  Warrintr  Standi- 
ions." 

Send  address  for  lx>ok> 
let  of  Information  to 


WALLACE  R.  CRDfR.  Boa  Bl.  r«netrlll«. 


Grood  wheat  farming! 

Land  Brought  Up  —  Crops  Increased  , 

with  "A.  A.  C."  Fertilizers 
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42  Bushels 
per  Acre 

rllS  GREAT  CROP,  one  of  36  entered  in 
our   Great   $1000  Contest,  won   $100  but 
was  not  large  enough,  however,  to  get  first 
place,  which  was  taken  by  a  crop  of  S9.S6  bu. 
per  acre,  also  grown  exclusively  on  our  fertilizer. 
jfsit  us  for  the  story.  1 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

129  Lewis  Street,  Buffalo,  New  York 

We  have  a  /act0ry  near  yu.    tVe  ship  from  27  differrnt  factory  points  East  of  th«  Mississippi.    Agents  wanted  in  mnoccnpied  territory. 


Are  Jbu 
getting  as  much? 

ALSO  ASK  us  to  send  you  the  24-pagc  Bulle- 
tin  on    Wheat   Growing,  by    Ex- Director 
Wheeler  of  R.  L  Experiment  Sta.  It  is  worth 
dollars  to  any  man  who  grows  wheat  /or  profit. 
Don't  take  our  word  for  it;  read  for  yourself. 
9^  We  mail  it  free 
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Alt  lettera.  inciulrii-s  and  roqiiPHta  Id  reference  to  poultry,  should  be  addressed  to  Ibe  Poultry  Kdilur  of  The 
Prai'tlciil  Karnier,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Practical  Poultry  Talks 


Shaping  the  Flock  for  Fall  Layers 
At  six  to  eight  weeks  of  age  the  dan- 
ger point  in  the  young  flock  is  passed 
and  the  poultry  raiser  begins  to  breathe 
more  freely.  However,  the  battle  is  only 
half  won;  planting  the  seed  does  not 
mean  that  a  crop  will  be  harvested. 

Obviously,  to  keep  the  safely  arrived 
pullets  going  at  a  good  speed  toward  egg 
production  not  later  than  Nov.  1st  is  the 
business  at  hand  and  it  is  essential  that 
every  weakling  shall  have  long  since 
passed  into  the  realm  of  uselessness  or 
the  market.  To  keep  with  a  flock  of 
healthy  birds  a  few  weaklings,  suscepti- 
ble to  every  disease  that  can  happen 
along,  endangering  the  welfare  of  the 
healthy  ones,  is  foolhardy  and  unwise. 
"Once  stunted,  never  wanted,"  is  truer 
than  the  wildest  hope  of  working  against 
time.  To  rear  a  good  flock  we  must  have 
good  birds;  to  have  good  birds  we  must 
sell  or  destroy  the  undesirables. 

Keeping  pace  with  the  young  pullets 
means  keeping  with  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, weeding  out  when  weaklings  are 
found,  and  actually  seeing  the  growing 
ones  grow. 

When  sight  is  rewarded  by  growth 
then  the  poultry  man  k?iows  that  his 
conditions  are  right,  his  rations  are  of 
the  kind  that  make  speed  and  that  he  is 
successful,  just  as  the  bee  knows  that 
the  reward  for  energy  is  honey.  The 
man  or  woman  who  sets  100  eggs, 
hatches  70  of  them  and  raises  20  good 
pullets  has  achieved  success.  Mind  you, 
much  better  than  this  has  been  done  in 
many  instances,  but  much  worse  has 
been  done  in  ever  so  many  more.  This 
latter  statement  of  fact  is  not  meant  to 
discourage,  but  to  encourage  to  l)etter 
effort.  Of  course,  when  20  good  pullets 
are  raised  there  will  have  been  some 
cockerels  raised,  too,  either  for  broilers 
or  breeders,  at  a  profit. 

Since  every  little  thing  that  makes 
the  only  thing,  profit,  sure  is  individu- 
ally responsible  for  a  part  of  the  profit, 
details  are  of  prime  importance,  sepa- 
rately, l>ecau8e,  collectively,  tljey  are  the 
uhole  profit. 

A  little  ground  bone,  such  as  is  mixed 
with  the  ration  of  the  growing  young- 
ster to  form  bone  and  mus<  le,  may  be 
tainted;  away  goes  the  work  and  ex- 
pense of  weeks.  Again,  in  these  very 
damp  spells  a  mold  sets  up  in  the  grains, 
whole  or  ground;  a  setback  takes  place 
and  some  of  the  pullets  die,  others  never 
fully  recover  and  a  heavy  percentage  of 
time  is  wiped  out,  and  some  money. 

Moisture,  that  insidious  fomenter  of 
trouble,  may  set  up  colds,  rheumatism 
and  other  ailments.  Poor  ventilation  is 
bad  in  the  best  of  weather — it  Is  worse 
in  bad  weather  than  wliat  Sherman  said 
about  war. 

Sanitation  steps  in  for  its  share  of 
disaster;  unclean  droppings-boards  and 
generally  unclean  drinking  vessels  are 
but  the  means  to  a  fatal  end. 

A  muddy  chicken  yard  Is  not  what  the 
pullets,  hens  or  any  other  kind  of  fowl 
life  would  choose  if  choice  were  free; 
watch  the  birds  on  a  wet.  damp,  muddy, 
chilly  day — every  chance  they  accept  to 
perch  on  something  above  the  wetness 
and  mire,  only  using  the  mud  as  the 
road  to  food  compels. 

Even  ducks,  the  muddloat  of  mud 
hunting  birds,  thrive  better  on  dry  land. 


Water  to  a  duck  is  a  personal  necessity, 
cleanliness. 

Of  vast  importance  to  the  speed  of 
growth  of  a  pullet  is  freedom  from  ver- 
min. Nature  so  arranged  for  fowl  life 
and  its  parasites  that  red  mites  and  lice 
should  come  in  the  warm  seasons,  about 
the  time  the  pullet  arrived  as  a  downy 
ball  of  life;  rare,  almost  as  rare  as  hen's 
teeth,  the  parent  hen  will  be  without 
lice.  Lice  to  a  young  chicken  are  as 
vitally  vicious  as  the  worst  disease  of 
a  wasting  nature.  Ordinarily  the  red 
mite  Is  not  red  until  colored  with  the 
chick's  blood,  and  the  whole  success  of 
the  chick's  existence  lies  in  the  number 
of  red  mites  it  can  support  without  dis- 
tress to  itself. 

By   night  the  red  mite  works; 
By  day  on  the  roost  it  lurks. 

Kerosene  amply  sprayed  on  roosts, 
droppings-boards,  on  the  floors  of  colony 
houses  or  wherever  the  hen.  pullet  or 
baby  chick  sleeps,  will  kill  the  red  mite 
ii  frequently  applied;  crude  i>etroleum  is 
better  still  and  many  of  the  advertised 
preparations  are  designed  for  red  mite 
annihilation. 

Very  little  need  be  said  about  the 
rations  for  the  growing  pullets,  but  it 
is  always  safe  to  say  that  the  ration  that 
produces  eggs  will  make  pullets.  Nearly 
every  poultryman  has  some  special  feed- 
ing system  for  growing  stock;  many  of 
them  are  successful;  to  those  who  have 
not  been,  and  for  those  who  never  fed 
pullets  for  the  next  fall's  egg  yield  it 
can  safely  be  said  that  the  following 
ration  will  keep  them  growing: 

lUtV    MASH. 

Coarse  bran 200  lbs. 

Corn  meal   100  lbs. 

Gluten    feed    100  lbs. 

Ground  oats   100  lbs. 

Standard  middlings 75  lbs. 

Fish  scrap 30  lbs. 

Beef  scrap 30  lbs. 

L^w  grade  flour 25  lbs. 

I»RY   GRAINS. 

Cracked  corn   60  lbs. 

Wheat 60  lbs. 

Heavy  white  oats 40  lbs. 

Barley 20  lbs. 

Kaffir  corn 10  lbs. 

Buckwheat  10  lbs. 

Coarse  beef  scraps 10  lbs. 

Divide  these  proportions  by  2.  5  or  10 
for  smaller  quantities.  The  ration  of 
ground  grains  Is  always  before  the 
fowls — the  whole  grains  are  fed  in  the 
early  morning,  only  a  small  quantity  to 
whet  appetites,  and  at  night,  as  late  as 
it  Is  possible  to  feed  them,  give  them^afl 
they  will  eat.  Feel  their  crops  after 
they  are  settled  for  the  night;  if  they 
."re  plump  and  tight  (not  absolutely  un- 
yielding) they  are  well  fed.  The  rest  is 
easy;  if  they  have  soft,  flabby  crops  they 
are  underfed.  Some  green  food,  if  no 
range  is  available,  must  be  provided.  A 
long  range  meaifs  a  longer  time  to  ma- 
turity;  a  n^edium  range  Is  ideal. 


What  We  Are  Asked 


('lil<>kM  nie.  It.  A.  Ii.,  Dolawarp.  writes: 
'•\V»»  have  l«»st  over  200  ynunR  chirkH  this 
past  month  without  any  noticeable  oauwe — 
some  of  the  chirks  turn  dark  Rhortly  after 
death  :  that  Is.  tlieir  flesh  does.  Is  there  any 
imrllcular  reason  for  tills  lieavy  niortaiitv 
otiier   tluui    low    vitality  V" 

You  have  stated  a  case  that  has  oc- 
curred In  several  sections  of  Delaware 
in  the  month  of  June.  There  are  two 
causes  for  the  trouble,  not  the  same  in 
each  flock  of  youngsters,  but  widely  dif- 


ferent in  each  case.  In  the  one  case 
rose  bugs  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
trouble,  and  ptomaine  poisoning  in  the 
other.  Rose  bugs  exude  a  poison  fatal 
to  chi(ks,  and  thousands  of  promising 
young  birds  aie  annually  killed  through 
the  liberal  consumption  of  rose  bugs. 

Where  young  chickens  die  and  th9 
flesh  undergoes  a  change  of  color,  dark- 
ening perceptibly,  the  usual  cause  of 
death  is  blood  coagulation  due  to 
ptomaines.  Putrid  meat  or  fish  is  the 
source  of  the  ptomaine  poisoning  and 
there  is  no  known  remedy.  Another 
source  of  ptomaines  is  found  in  raw 
bone,  either  the  green  cut  bone  prepared 
at  home  or  purchased  from  meat  shops; 
also,  the  ground  bone  sold  for  poultry 
purposes,  if  not  sufficiently  sterilized,  is 
a  common  source  of  ptomaine  poisoning. 

Rose  bug  poisoning  can  be  detected  by 
cutting  open  the  crop  of  the  first  chick 
that  dies;  ptomaine  poisoning  usually 
carries  with  it  the  symptoms  called 
"limberneck."  The  brain  of  the  fowl 
gives  the  first  outward  indication  of 
trouble  in  sidewise  or  upward  move- 
ments of  the  head;  sometimes  a  down- 
ward  movement   is  noticed. 

Preventive  measures  only  succeed  in 
reducing  mortality,  the  unaffected  birds, 
young  or  old,  being  removed  from  the 
source  of  trouble  and  the  rations  chang- 
ed instantly.  Beef  scrap,  the  kind  sold 
for  poultry  use,  can,  if  not  sufficiently 
sweet  and  sterile,  be  a  source  of  alarm- 
ing mortality.  Low  vitality  plays  an  un- 
important part  in  the  mortality  of  chicks 
from  causes  shown  above. 

FleMh    roloriiiK    Ration.    —    K.    K.    M.. 

Tennsylvanla,  writes:  "IMease  give  me  a  fat- 
tening and  flesh  coloring  ration  for  Leghorn 
cockerels   for   market   purposes." 

Yellow  corn  meal  and  sour  milk 
mixed  into  a  crumbly  mash,  fed  at  night, 
in  addition  to  the  ration  below,  will  help 
color  the  flesh  of  the  cockerels  if  they 
are  not  too  old,  and  eight  weeks  of  age 
is  about  the  limit  at  which  the  fattening 
and  coloring  process  should  begin.  In 
stating  that  the  flesh  will  be  colored,  we 
only  follow  a  popular  expression — as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  flesh  is  not  colored; 
the  skin  is  made  to  take  on  a  yellowish 
cast  in  the  case  of  the  Leghorn,  which  is 
a  white  skinned  fowl,  but  the  fat  streaks 
are  decidedly  colored  in  this  particular 
kind  of  chicken.  The  ration  for  fatten- 
ing is  equal  parts  of  corn  meal,  mid- 
dlings and  one-quarter  the  amount  of 
corn  meal  is  made  up  of  wheat  bran  and 
beef  .scrap,  equal  parts.  Sour  milk,  in 
addition  to  that  in  the  night  feeding  of 
corn  meal,  is  given  every  other  day. 
Cracked  corn,  sparingly  fed.  is  the  only 
grain  supplied.  Grit  and  charcoal  are 
constantly  accessible.  Better  results 
will  be  obtained  if  the  rations  are  turned 
around  each  day;  for  instance,  cracked 
corn,  about  a  level  tablespoonful  to  each 
bird,  is  given  at  3  P.  M.  and  the  moist 
corn  meal  at  4.30  P.  M.  Next  morning 
the  corn  meal  (moist)  is  fed  early  and 
at  noon  the  meal  is  a  moist  mash  made 
up  as  described;  at  3  P.  M.  give  another 
feeding  of  moist  corn  meal  and  the 
cracked  corn  at  4.30  P.  M.  Next  day  re- 
verse the  schedule  and  keep  up  this  re- 
versal every  other  day  for  not  more  than 
three  weeks,  if  the  birds  will  stand  the 
process  that  length  of  time.  Green  food 
is  given  every  fourth  day. 

By  weight  the  fattening  ration  Is  5 
lbs.  corn  meal,  5  lbs.  middlings,  %  lb. 
l)eef  scrap.  •'',  lb.  bran.  Give  whatever 
the  birds  will  clean  up  and  completely 
flU  their  crops.  Five  birds  in  one  small 
coop  Is  the  safest  way  to  handle,  and 
plenty  of  light  and  fresh  air  should  be 
given  only  at  feeding  time.  As  soon  as 
a  meal  is  completely  consumed  (crops 
fllled)  darken  coop  with  burlap  or  other 
suitable  material. 


Worth  While  Suggestions 

The  best  place  to  bury  a  dead  chicken 
is  In  a  well  made  flre  that  will  consume 
every  part  of  It  that  can  spread  disease. 

A  henhouse  full  of  flies  means  a  hen- 
house that  is  filthy — disinfectants  fol- 
lowing a  good  cleaning  will  take  care 
oP  both. 

Some  pullets  lay  in  four  and  a  half 
months;  It  is  safer  to  have  them  lay  In 
six  months. 

"The  early  bird  catches  the  worm." 
and  likewise  the  gapes. 

Nature  never  contemplatetl  hothouses 
for  fowls;  do  not  try  to  outdo  nature. 
Fresh  air  without  drafts  is  the  kind  of 
ventilation  a  hen  gets  whom  she  sleeps 
In  a  tree.    And  she  lives  longer  therefor. 


PILLING^ 
PON 


1^. 


TOOLS 


MORE  THAN  DOUBLE 
YOUR  COCKEREL  PROFITS 

Capona Rrow  t wlce aa larKeon  the Hamp 
amount  of  fcc<l  and  bring  twice  thu 
price  per  pound. 

Complete  set  of  reliable,  prac- 
tical, easy-to-uae  ^^%  ^^s, 
Capon  Tools  .  .  %D^aOO 
—full  Illustrated  Instructions  in- 
cluded.   Parcel  Post  prepaid 

C.  P.    PILLING  A   SON   CO.,  Phil...  Pa. 

Send  for  FREE  Capon  Book 


Capon*  brinf 

30c  par  lb. 

Rooster*  15c 


CHICKS 


from  iin\«(| 
stock  ft  to  tk>. 
each.  Money 
back  for  dead  ones  as  far  as  (  oi!, 
Tex.  and  Me.    Pamphlet  fico. 

C.  M.  Lauver,  Box  17,  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


Big  Value 


H.V.  W.  LeKhorn  chicks,  ^.m 
per  100;  Rocks.  tV2:  II.  C.  i;r<i. 
il4.  Money  back  for  ilcad  dik  ■;. 
All  quality,  nothing  cheap  but  the  price.  We  hrrnlnnd 
raise  the  three  loading  varietiea.  Delivery  everv  v.ed; 
K.  R.  TIi-MMRit  A  Co.,  R.  D.  B.,  Frenchtowri,  N.  .1. 


Live  Poultry  Wanted  ^^.'i 


ninrl.it 
ices,    (an 

iise  iiiilirnit 

ed  quantity,  from  one  coop  up.  All  inqiilricn  proniptlv 
answered.  Quick  returns.  UIHBM  Jk  nRO.', 
333  N.  Front  Klreet.  Plilliidelplila.  Kstd.  I<-'m 

FCC^  that  hatch  from  Runner  Du^ks.  ^..^o.  i.',. 
ajvuij  Bronze  Turkeys.  47  lb.  Tom.  2fi  lb.  hens,  M 
cents  each.  White  LeRhorns.  288  Kkk  Trap  NVimI, 
96.00.  100.  lloudans.  11.50.15.  Prompt  shipraent.  Salld- 
taction  guaranteed.Molitud«  Farni,Cartcr8ville.Vn. 

Day  Old  Chicks  For  Sale  Cheap  "t;^,;;„';:;?, 

I)er  week.  Better  hatched  than  ever.  Circular  lr»p. 
Old  Honesty  Hatchery,  Dept.  F,  New  WashlnRton.  o, 

CQflS  Barron  and  Wyckoff  R.  C.  White  I^Blu.niH. 
fcwin*  R.  C.  Reds.  Bean  strain.  LarKehandsoma  lird:* 
l»rcd  for  8ui>eri(>r  eift?  production.  |1  per  V,.  Hv  piircel 
post  11.25.     &IU  BI;N  fa BM,  Emporium.  I>a. 

2*5  nnn  r^fii^L-*  white  and  Brown  IiKhorn 
^•J,\J\J\f  V.«I1ICKB  7c  each.  B.  P.  Rock  8o  carli. 
broiler  chicks  6c  each;  for  June,  July  and  AiiKust. 
Booklet  free.  Keystone  Hatchery,  Box  85,  RIchHeld,  I'a. 

60  TARIETIRN.  Chickens,  ducks.  Reese,  turkevg. 
Kuineas  and  bares.  Stock  and  egics.  Valuable  chibIok 
free.    H.  A.  Souder,  Box  30.  Melleraville.  Pa. 

SIBERIAN  HARE  K  f^Ur^  . 

animal.    Send  26  cents  for  bookie*,  and   price  IIM. 
Siberian  Hare  Co.,  Hamilton,  <;anada. 


Retailers*   AflCCCC 
30c  Quality    U  U  T  T  C  C 

Direct  from  Wholeaaler  Fresh  off  the  Roaster 

5     LBS.    FOR     $1 

Bean  or  Grouna 

Delivered   free   within  300  mile*  by   parcel  post 
lO  Lbs.  DELIVERED  FREE  lOOO  Miles 

Satisfaction  Kiinrantecd  or  money  refundcl 

CnUES  COFFEE  CO..  23»-87  Washlnfton  St..  New  York 

ESTABLISHED  78  YEARS 


Kill  All  Flies!  "^Jrz" 

Placed  anywhere.Oelay  riy  Killer  attracts  «id  kills  all 
Oie*.    Meat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient,  and  cheap. 

^    LmU»H««moo.  Mil* 

Wot  OM  tai.  can '  t  ipii  1  or 

ftta  OT«r:  will  not  nil  '.Y 

riniora  •nrthinc  (IiLirnn* 

tewl  effactiv*.    Aak  (or 


'Daisy  Fly  Killer 

SeM  by  dealere.  or  6  »">* 
br  •xpr*a«.  prapaM.  |1.>'^)• 

HattOl.O  SOMIMi  IM  B*mU*  Av«narMklya.N  T. 


.SO  Days  Trial  of  the  "KASY" 
Vacuum  Washer  takes  you 
away  from  washboard  drudg- 
ery forever.  Try  It  now  while 
the  heavy  summer  washitiK 
draps  the  life  out  of  you  by  the 
old  laborious  prooeKS.  See  how 
It  Heems  to  have  the  waahlng 
easy  for  one  month.  Write  to- 
day for  Information. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL 

SlOO  E. Water  St..  Syraciiae.  N.  Y. 


COFFEE 


FROM    IMPORnR 

TO  CORSUMER 

Five  |>onnd8  of  the  l)est  coffee  voii  ever  drank  aent  on 
abaoliite  and  unronrtltlonal  FREE  TUI.AL  by  p.iri-ei 
iwst  prepaid.  WIIOI.KSALE  PRICK  if  you  like  it- 
notliinu  to  pay  If  you  don't.  WRITE  FOR  I'A"" 
TICITLARS.  Colombian CoireeIini»ortln»«'»- 
n«pt.  F,         97'—  Water  M(.,  New  York  «'i<7 


Our  Barter  Column 


This  column  is  for  our  Suhscrlh»rs  only— no  Kpa' 
Estate  Agents.  Peaiers  or  Manufartiirsrs.  tcent«l'<"«' 
word:  no  advertlsenient  less  than  SO  cents. 


$l«0*  huvn  fiiv  40  arrefarna.6  room  dwelling.     -V^ 
Kr..Ml  noil.  JKKxl  water.    My  husband  is  Mind.  <-«i"^ 
of  mliliit;.  Mary  C.  Kinzingkr,  R  I,  North  Eaut.  Mu. 

Terr.T  I'ollowere  wanted  on  a  farm  run  topr«>m<^*' 
his  trmhinKM.      ttpportnnltlrs   for  health  8«'|^*y' 
aad  stiideii's.   No  tul)rr<iilars.  Heveral  IndiistrieftHta" 
••d.      Pav    In    proportion    U)    services.      AKrlrulture. 
hygiene  and  mechanics  taught.  Owner  If  ft  Panlunuin 
for  farm.  "Incurahle."  In  lOOO.      Visited  Terry  ami  loi^ 
lowed  his  meth(><1s  to  health  and  renewed  sucow  ",* 
engineering.      Often   mentioned   In   -Health    •""{  , 
Now  on  farm  8K«ln   for  t>etter  environment  «n<i  « 
help  others.     Kmkkv    Andriews,   OranvUle   Center. 
Uradford  Co.,  Pa. 


(((OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL))| 


All  mil  fillets  are  Invited  to  contribute  their  ex|>erierices  on  tti*- topics  under  disciir-sion.  |2.wi  will  Iw  p.iul 
I  1  p  !  •  I  an«l  ♦!  •*  lor  tne  next  best  I'ontribiitlou,  and  60c  for  e.icli  otlitr  ariiiie  published.  Contributions 
BUB  I-*   I'  """■  b»''J"  1»  ''"y"  before  date  of  Issue. 
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Topic  No.  1109,  JuLT  15.— Sheep  on  Eastern 
FaiiiK  The  decline  In  the  number  of  sheep 
raiM,!  on  eastern  farina  during  the  past 
tvv.ii  >  vears  has  been  very  marked,  but  we 
are  i'  !••  that  sheep  can  be  nilsed  protitably 
in  111.'  Kast,  both  for  wool  and  mutton. 
We  u.iiit  the  experiences  of  enstern  sheep- 
rai-iii-'  farmers  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
iia\.  louud  sheep  pi^fltable,  with  such  de- 
,aii<  .IS  to  breeding,  raising  and  marketing 

111  be  put   in  a  250  word  contribution. 

\...  lliOO.  Aug.  1. — What  forage  crops 
„„.,  vol!  nilsed  for  your  swine,  and  «)n 
wlmi  slimmer  pasturage  do  you  note  the 
iK-^i  iiiid  most  economical  gains?  <ilve  par- 
lidi  .lis  «s  to  your  plan  of  summer  feeding 
,,1  vwjii,.  and  your  practical  observation  as 
p.  luoM  siic<essful  methods  of  handling  at 
ihi>  -.Msnn  of  the  year.  Limit  your  manu- 
sciipi    lo  ^.'iO   words. 


as 


Topic  No.  1198.— We  want  your  experi- 
ence with  strawberries;  have  you  found 
them  a  profitable  crop  and  to  what  ex- 
tent? 

W.  A.  G.,  Sheridan,  Ind.— Strawberry 
growiiip  is  a  safe,  sure  and  profitable 
under! aking,  especially  if  the  right  kind 
of  soil  is  possessed,  and  a  good  market 
is  handy.  I  find  this  berry  is  almost  a 
rertain  crop,  and  a  great  deal  of  money 
can  lit  made  from  a  small  area  of  land. 
Bein^'  the  first  fruit  on  the  market,  there 
is  always  a  big  demand,  and  if  good 
varieties  are  grown,  neat  packages  used 
and  full  measure  given,  there  is  no  trou- 
ble pitting  an  extra   price. 

I  have  grown  strawberries  in  all  ways. 
That  is.  I  have  tried  the  matted  row 
system,  the  single  row  and  in  hills.  For 
strirtly  family  use,  when  extra  large  ber- 
ries are  desired.  I  like  the  hill  system. 
For  iiiarket  I  prefer  the  single  row  plan, 
and  laliing  into  consideration  the  size 
and  the  number  of  quarts  that  can  be 
grown  on  a  given  area,  I  like  this  plan 
the  liest.  Both  the  culture  in  hills  and 
in  siniile  rows  give  nearly  all  large,  fine- 
ly colored  berries;  if  all  the  runners  are 
kept  cut  off  there  Is  no  trouble  keep- 
ing the  spaces  clean  of  weeds  and  grass 
all  season;  and  this  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary if  strong  plants  and  fine  fruit  are 
experted  and  desired. 

Of  the  standard  varieties  I  prefer  to 
f^et  a  plantation  of  at  least  three  kinds, 
viz..  early,  medium  and  late.  I  want 
thini  set  out  some  time  in  May  and  kept 
slii'ly  clean  all  season.  I  have  the 
hest  su(  cess  by  manuring  the  ground  in 
the  autumn,  and  turning  this  under. 
SetiiiiK  a  new  plantation  each  year  is 
easi»  r  than  to  try  to  renew  old  beds. 

Whatever  way  the  plants  are  grown, 
'  \\;':it  a  fair  covering  of  straw  put  on 
wht  !i  late  autumn  arrives.  Early  in  the 
spring  remove  about  three-fourths  of  the 
straw  fiom  over  the  hills  or  rows,  and 
leave  it  tramped  down  in  the  middle 
spares.  The  straw  prevents  freezing  out 
ot  I  lie  plants,  conserves  the  moisture 
<l>iiiiig  fruiting  time  and  keeps  the  fruit 
'  lean  when  ripe,  for  market  or  home  use. 

W.  R.,  WestfleTdTN.  Y.— The  most 
•^sential  part  of  strawberry  growing  Is 
having  good,  clean,  rich  land  and  good 
plants.  I  have  one-fourth  acre  of  straw- 
hjiries  of  the  three  following  varieties: 
Ka>ly  Ozark.  Splendid  and  Chesapeake. 
They  fruit  in  the  order  named.  The 
Kroiind  >^as  first  heavily  manured  then 
P><'\\e(l  quite  deep  and  the  plants  set. 
Tluy  wore  well  cultivated  and  hand  hoed. 
•^11  i'lossonis  and  runners  were  picked 
ofl  intil  August  1st;  they  were  then  al- 
h'W((|  to  throw  out  runners  one  foot 
^-ixh  side  of  the  row. 

Ill  the  fall  I  mulched  between  the  rows 
^^>'h  buckwheat  straw  run  through  a 
'^'■"ing  l>ox.  This  was  put  about  4  inches 
<•"  P  between  the  rows,  but  none  on  the 
Hants,  as  the  snow  is  almost  always 
a*'<I»  enough  to  protect  them  all  winter. 
'  "♦'  mulch  is  not  disturbed  until  after 
J"  fruit  is  picked.  The  mulch  takes 
''"  place  of  cultivation  and  also  makes 
"I'liiius  later. 

After  picking  is  over  two  furrows  are 

iiirown    together    In    the    center   of    the 

«\v  and  then  cultivated,  as  that  works 

'"♦'  straw  into  the  ground  and  the  cut 

iraw  does  not  bunch  up  as  long  straw 

"o^l*  when  plowing. 

,!>■  yield  the  first  year  was  800  quarts 
^"1  at  an  average  price  of  7  cents  per 
J'-iin.  and  still  plenty  canned  fruit  for 
""[  own  use  In  winter, 
sh  i^^"'**  a^so  add  that  the  ground 
"ouid  be  worked  for  one  or  two  years 
previous  to  setting  o«t  strawberries. 


N.  R.  S.,  New  Jersey. — Every  farm 
shguld  have  a  strawberry  patch  Noth- 
ing in  the  early  spring  fits  the  appetite 
quite  so  well  as  a  dish  of  berries. 
Nearly  every  April  for  50  years  I  have 
set  out  a  bed  ranging  from  one-eighth 
to  one  acre. 

1  have  tried  almost  every  variety  that 
I  have  seen  advertised,  and  I  find  there 
is  no  better  way  than  to  buy  your  plants 
from  some  reliable  grower  and  try  them 
out  yourself  and  thus  see  just  what 
varieties  suit  your  particular  fancy  and 
your  soil  best.  Lovctt,  Crescent  and 
Dunlap  grow  on  almost  any  soil,  while 
Marshall,  Sharpless  and  Earle  need 
special  soil  and  care.  Success  is  early, 
while  Nettie  is  very  late.  Warfield  and 
Sample  are  imperfect  bloom  and  must  be 
planted  near  perfect  flowering  varieties 
for  best  results.  Gandy  plants  stand  up 
high  and  are  more  easily  cultivated  than 
Glen  Mary,  which  lies  closer  to  the 
ground.  Progressive  and  Superb  are 
good  everbearing  kinds. 

I  use  the  matted  row  system.  Manure 
well,  cultivate  often,  hoe  frequently, 
keep  weeds  down  and  on  land  adapted  to 
strawberries,  with  a  favorable  season 
and  good  markets,  it  is  a  very  profitable 
crop.  We  never  put  a  berry  In  a  box 
that  we  would  not  eat.  Good,  ripe  ber- 
ries, well  fllled  boxes,  make  satisfied  and 
I  continual  customers.  We  have  grown 
hundreds  of  seedlings,  but  only  ar  very 
few  are  worthy  of  a  name  or  fit  for 
cultivation. 


Tlii»  Uthe  farm  women**  own  department— /or  thenrand  by  them.  It  li  cevoled  to  iho  diccUMton  of 
topic*  of  everyday  interett  to  the  women  of  the  f»rm  family.  The  Practical  Farmer  inTileiand 
expect*- you  not  only  to  write  your  experience*  on  the  topic*  under  discussion  but  aUo  to  propo*« 
topics  for  future  di*cus*ions.  The  best  letter  published  herein  each  i**ue  will  be  awarded  a  prixe  Of^ 
one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cent*.     Adtlre** 


WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Jilt  l.'. — DPs.rllM*  your  ureatest  Improvement 
this  year  t«i\vard  makiii);  your  yard  aii<l 
house  n'Xteruaiiyi  un»re  attracllve.  Ymir 
artlrle  slmiild  »».ntain  not  over  L'.'.O  wonts 
and  should  deal  with  original  or  radi.  al 
ImproVHiiH'iits  and  «hanK<'s — n«'t  just  paint- 
ing or  planting  a  few  liower  seeds. 

Al  oisT  1. — To  what  extent  have  you  fmind 
It  protltable  to  sell  poultry,  eggs.  Iiiin-r. 
fruit,  vegetables,  etc..  dire<t  to  fainiii.s  liv- 
ing In  town  or  In  the  city?  How  did  you 
jM'cure  your  customtTs  and  how  are  you 
making  *deIlv<M!csr  If  you  are  shipping  hv 
partel  post  what  kind  of  boxes  or  »onlain- 
ers  are  you  using'.'  (Jive  us  all  the  fa«ts 
but   do   not   write   more  than  '2oO  words. 


AU  contribution*  to  tht  Exehangm  mant  reach 
u»  at  least  15  day*  before  the  date  of  t**ue  in 
which  the  topic  i»  to  be  tliecueaed. 


W.  R.,  Olive  Hill,  Ky.— Our  favorite 
strawberry  is  the  Superb,  but  the  Fran- 
cis, in  point  of  yield,  is  a  close  second. 
These  two  varieties  are  of  the  everbear- 
ing sort.  We  like  the  everbearing  straw- 
berry, because  they  produce  a  paying 
crop  of  fruit  the  first  year  instead  of  in 
the  second,  as  do  other  kinds. 

We  set  out  the  young  plants  in  April 
and  when  they  begin  to  bloom  we  keep 
them  picked  off  to  conserve  the  vitality 
of  the  plants  until  the  more  common 
kinds  are  through  bearing. 

By  the  middle  of  July  the  everbearing 
kinds  begin  to  ripen,  and  while  we  pick 
and  market  the  ripe  fruit,  they  go 
steadily  on  blooming  and  bearing  until 
frost  cuts  them  down.  It  is  a  peculiarity 
of  these  all-season  varieties  of  strawlnr- 
ries  that  they  contain  ripe  berries,  green 
ones   and   flowers   simultaneously. 

We  do  not  grow  the  strawberry  ex- 
tensively, but  our  experience  with  the 
Superb  and  Francis  as  market  berries 
warrants  us  in  making  the  statement 
that  they  are  ahead  of  any  other  straw- 
berrv  on  the  market  today,  for  the  rea- 
son that  they  have  the  market  to  them- 
selves. 

We  give  our  plants  a  thorough  work- 
ing after  the  bearing  season  is  over,  then 
they  are  mulched  heavily  with  wheat 
straw.  A  heavy  application  of  barnyard 
manure  Is  put  on  in  April  and  this  is 
thoroughly  worked  into  the  ground  be- 
tween the  plants. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration, 
we  believe  that  strawberry  growing,  if 
the  business  is  managed  properly,  is  the 
best  paying  proposition  in  the  entire  list 
of  market  gardening. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  M.,  Tully,  N.  Y.— First  I 
picked  40  quarts  of  strawberries  from 
100  plants  set  the  year  before.  Then  I 
set  500  Stephens'  Late  Champion,  which 
yielded  12  bushels  of  the  flnest  berries 
ever  grown  hereabouts,  which  I  sold  at 
$3.85  per  bushel,  wholesale.  These  re- 
tailed at  15  cents  per  quart.  This  same 
bed  yielded  10  bushels  last  year,  and  will 
be  picked  the  third  year  this  July. 

They  pay  the  best  of  any  crop  we  ever 
tried.  Last  year  we  set  5000  plants,  ten 
different  varieties,  including  Wm.  Belt. 
Haverland,  Kellogg's  Pride.  Chesapeake 
Pride  of  Michigan,  Superb,  Progressive, 
and  productive  everbearers.  which  we 
w  ill  test  out  this  year.  The  Progressives 
now  have  from  200  to  300  buds  and  blos- 
soms to  a  hill.  We  had  a  few  quarts  of 
delicious  berries  through  September  and 
October.  We  set  so  many  we  could  not 
give  them  all  proper  care,  so  we  do  not 
expect  as  good  returns  in  proportion  as 
from  the  small  bed. 

I  do  not  think  we  will  find  anything 
better  than  the  Champion.  They  were 
very  large  and  as  nearly  perfect  as 
strawberries  can  be,  It  seems  to  me. 


Tell  u»  what  you  do  with  cherrie*   other 

than  plain  canning. 

M.  A.  B.,  Flora  Dale,  Pa.— We  con- 
sider sun  pieservcs  made  of  the  sour  red 
cherries  (pie  or  French  cherries!  one  of 
our  choicest  preserves.  Seed  and  weish 
the  cherries,  and  add  sugar  equal  to  the 
v.eight  of  the  cherries.  Let  stand  until 
the  sugar  is  saturated  wil^h  juice,  then 
bring  to  the  bailing  point  and  lot  boil 
gently  for  five  minutes;  pour  into  shal- 
low pans  or  platters,  placing  the  vessels 
where  they  will  lo  in  the  direct  sun- 
shine as  much  of  the  day  as  possible. 
Covering  with  glass  increases  the  heat 
and  hastens  the  process,  as  well  as  pro- 
tects the  preserves  from  dust,  etc.  The 
glass  must  be  slightly  raised  to  allow 
moisture  to  pass  off.  Stir  the  fruit  two 
or  three  times  daily.  Best  results  are 
obtained  by  cooking  6  pounds  or  less  in 
one  vessel,  and  by  making  the  depth  in 
platters  one  inch.  Two  days  is  sufTu  lent 
time  when  the  sun  is  hot,  but  more  time 
is  needed  when  the  weather  is  cool  or  it 
j  is  partially  cloudy.  If  begun  with  one 
I  (lay  of  good  sunshine  no  damage  is  done 
;  if  they  must  wait  to  be  finished.  Always 
bring  indoors  over  night.  When  the 
syrup  has  a  good  consistency,  put  Into 
jars  or  jelly  glasses  without  re-heating, 
cover  with  paraffine  and  keep  aA  other 
jellies  and  preserves. 

Mrs.  S.,  Marlton,  N.  J.— Cherry  and 
pineapple  marmalade  is  made  as  fol- 
lows: Wash,  drain  and  seed  the  cherries 
and  run  them  through  the  meat  grinder. 
During  this  process  they  lose  a  great 
deal  of  juice,  but  in  making  marmalade 
,  this  is  desirable,  as  long  continued  cook- 
i  ing  makes  the  flavor  strong,  and  remov- 
ing part  of  the  juice  helps  to  remedy 
this.  Peel  and  slice  the  pineapple  and 
run  it  throujih  the  meat  grinder:  mix 
with  the  ground  cherries  a  quarter  to  a 
third  as  much  ground  pineapple.  Placp 
the  mixture  on  the  fire  and  add  two- 
thirds  as  much  sugar  as  fruit  and  juice. 
Cook  the  mixture  slowly  until  it  be- 
comes almost  thick,  stirring  it  constant- 
ly to  prevent  burning.  Pour  the  marma- 
lade into  glasses  and  cover  It  with  melt- 
ed paratflne.  A  considerably  smaller  pro- 
portion of  pineapple  may  be  used  if 
desired. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  F.,  Zion  Hill,  Pa.— Cherry 
pudding  is  the  best  in  the  world.  Put 
1  pint  of  seeded  sour  cherries  in  a  3- 
quart  pudding  dish  with  1  cupful  of 
granulated  sugar;  siir  until  sugar  is  dis; 
solved.  Now  make  the  following  batter, 
and  beat  well  and  pour  over  the  cher- 
ries: 2':.  cupfuls  flour.  1  egg,  l>i  cup- 
fuls  of  milk,  pinch  of  salt.  2  teaspoon- 
fiils  baking  powder.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven 
until   the   top   is   nicely   browned   and   r. 

j  straw  comes  out  dry  and  cherries  <  ook 
up  all  around  the  sides.  Now  turn  up 
side  down  on  a  large  round  platter.  Cu! 
like* cake,  with  a  hot  knife.  Serve  witl 
milk  and  sugar.  I  have  several  receipt; 
for  cherry  pudding,  but  this  drew  fh' 
prize   In   a   New   York   contest.      I    have 

j  used  it  for  many  years.    It  never  fails. 

1  Miss  J.  F.  S.,  Uniondale,  Pa.  —  We 
make  cherry  conserve  as  follows:  Take 
3  pounds  of  seeded  cherries.  1  pound  of 
raisins  and  one-half  dozen  oranges.  1 
pound  English  walnuts  and  :]  pounds 
of  sugar.  Run  the  cherries,  raisins  and 
nuts  through  the  food  ihopper  separate- 
ly; peel  the  oranges  and  slice  very  thin 
!  Place  cherries,  raisins  and  sugar  on  the 
j  stove  and  cook  until  almost  jelly,  then 


add  the  oranges  and  nuts,  cook  a  fev^ 
minutes  longer,  then  place  in  jelly 
glasses  and  seal.  This  is  a  delicioua 
relLsh  for  meat  dinners. 


"P.  S.  P.,  Sterling,  Va.— Here  Is  ouil 
receipt  for  cherry  cup  pudding:  1  jiint 
of  sweet  milk,  'j  teaspoonful  salt.  2  tea- 
spoonfuls  baking  powder,  flour  to  make 
a  good  batter.  Put  a  tablespoonful  olJ 
batter  in  a  greased  teacup,  then  2  table- 
spoonfuls  of  seeded  cherries  and  another 
of  batter.  Set  cups  In  a  large  steamer 
and  steam  for  30  minutes.  This  will 
make  8  cups.  Serve  hot  with  cream  and. 
sugar. 


Mrs.  J.  B.  A.,  Auburn,  Ind. — To  make. 
cherry  butter  pit  cherries  the  same  as 
you  do  to  can  them;  then  drain  off  the 
juice  and  run  them  through  a  food  chop- 
per, grinding  the  cherries  fine;  then  take 
the  same  amount  of  sugar  as  you  have 
cherries  prepared  and  boil  them  from  20 
to  30  minutes.  Can  while  hot  to  keep 
over  for  winter.     This  is  fine. 


Mrs.  W.  T.  R.,  Westfield,  N.  Y.— My 
husband's  favorite  dessert  is  made  from 
the  juice  of  the  cherry.  1  use  the  medium 
sour  cherries,  making  the  juice  one-third 
water.  This  I  bring  to  the  boiling  point 
and  add,  to  a  pint  of  the  liquid.  3  tuble- 
spoonfuls.  heaping,  of  minute  tapioca. 
This  I  boil  until  the  tapioca  clears,  and 
add  1  '•_.  cupfuls  of  sugar.  I  then  pour  it 
into  a  mold  or  molds  and  when  cold 
serve  with  whipped  cream.  Qtnned  cher- 
ries may  be  u.sed.  but  they  require  only 
1   cupful  of  sugar. 


Mrs.  D.  L.  T.,  Fine  Creek  Mills.  Va. 
— Yesterday  I  put  away  my  cherries  for 
my  fruit  cakes  next  winter.  I  prepared 
them  as  follows:  After  preserving  cher- 
ries, using  1  pound  of  sugar  to  each 
pound  of  fruit,  there  was  a  surplus  of 
syrup,  so  I  used  this  in  preserving  my 
cherries  for  cakes,  using  1  pine  of  syrup 
to  2  pounds  of  seeiied  cherries.  After 
the  cherries  were  thoroughly  cooked  I 
drained  the  syrup  from  them  and  spread 
them  on  shallow  graniteware  pans  and 
put  them  in  the  warmer  of  our  range  to 
dry,  turning  them  over  once  in  the  three 
days  they  were  kept  in  the  warmer. 
When  thoroughly  dried  I  patked  them  in 
l)oxes  well  lined  with  waxi'd  paper,  and 
then  wrapped  the  box  securely  in  paper. 


Mrs.  E.  O.  B.,  Delhi,  N.  Y.— We  spice 
cherries  as  follows:  To  each  pound  of 
fruit  allow  the  .same  quantity  of  sugar, 
'-  cupful  of  water,  «4  cupful  of  vinegar, 
I'teaspoonful  of  cloves.  Make  a  syrup 
of  sugar,  water,  vinegar  and  spice;  add 
the  cherries  and  cook.  I  prefer  to  use  a 
little  less  water,  or  none  at   all. 


Liquid 
uscle 


That's  just  what 
Babbitt's  Pure   Lye 

means  to  the  housewife. 
Babbitt's  cuts  the  dirt, 
softens  it  so  that  you  can 
rub  it  off  your  pots  and 
pans,  your  sinks,  your 
woodwork  with  ease.  It 
takes  the  drudgery  out  of  daily  tasks. 

More  than  that 

BABBITTS  ["v"! 

In  the  New  Can  with  the  Sifting  Pry  Off-  Top 

is  valuable  for  a  hundred  household 
purposes.  It  keeps  the  drain  pipes 
clean  and  odorless;  softens  hard  water; 
saves  you  money  in  home-made  soap. 
It  cleanses— purifies — disinfects. 

Babbitt's  Pur«  Ly«  it  NighMt 

in  8tr«n(«h,  but  NOT  in  Price 

— lOe  Ev«ryMrh«r«. 

Send  for  new  booklet  on  Ijr*— "Row 
to    Um    It  -  How   to  CbooM   It.** 


B.  T.  BABBin 


NEW  YORK 
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Cheaper^  Cleaner,  Quicker  Milk 


The  Sliai|»leK  Mllkt'r  will  cut  down  the  cost  of 
milk  produuilou,  and,  furthermore,  pay  for  It- 
Kt'lf  Inside  of  a  year.  The  only  Milker  with 
the  patented  "Upward  stjueez-e"  which  fjlves 
the  teat  a  (;ood  comfortable  Hqueeze  55  tlnieii 
!'er  minute  by  compresHed  ulr.  The  KharpleH 
keeps  the  teats  In  perfect  condition  und  Htlmu- 
lates  the  milk  flow.    The  couHtructlon  of  the 

SHARPLES 

lvll|_KER 

Is  Simple  and  absolutely  dependable.  It  Is 
the  quality  milking  machine.  Its  exposed 
metul  parts  are  uon-riistint;  (iermun  silver; 
the  rubber  parts  :ire  plain  and  strong  and 
made  of  lilghest  quality  pure  rubber. 
Ilemember  that  a  Milker  han  to  be  on  the  Job 
twice  a  day,  :W.'>  days  In  the  year,  so  It  pays  to 
buy  the  best  Milker  made. 

The  Sharpies  Milker  Is  used  twice  dally  on 
over  ;WK),(i(iO  cows,  isn't  that  proof  abundant  of 
Its  superiority  ? 

Read  the  fa<'ts  in  our  free  book,  "DalrvliiK  for 
Dollars  Wltliout  Drudgery."  Mend  today. 
Address  Dept.  40. 


The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Also  Sharpies  Separators  and  Gasoline  Engines 


Everybody's  Happy — Where  there's  a 

Green  Mountain  Silo 

For  a  generation  this  made-to-last  silo 
has  been  the  choice  in  New  England — 
where  the  climate  is  severe  and  change- 
able. 

The  Green  Mountain  is  so  strong,  so 
tight  they  have  to  "stand-up"  in  all  con- 
ditions of  weather.  Simple,  tight  doors, 
creosote-dipped  staves,  strong  hoops. 


Silo  Fillers forGasolineEnginePower 

Double  the  Capacity  with  Less  Power  and  considerably  Less  Speed. 

We  nuiko  Silo  Fillore  of  extra  lar>^<*  oapno- 

ity  to  meet  the  special  re<juirrnients  oif  all 

silo    UHcra.      These   machines  are  Rpeoially 

designed   to  be   operated    by    popular    sise 

C:a.soline  Knginos — 6-S-10-12   and    14    II.  P. 


Bw/farh/aiul 

save  morwy. 

ftxtnrnntred 
for  life  of  machine. 


Tell  us  what  your  power  is  and  we  will  advise  yoa 
what  size  Hoss  Silo  Filler  you  require. 

Write  for  Our  Spsoial  Proposition  Tsday 

and  Ht«te  If  you  Intend  to  buy  lhl.s  yiuir.      Early  orders 
will  aiive  you  money. 

The  E.  W.  Rose  Co.,  Box  196.  Springflsld,  Ohio 


GUARANTEED  Glazed    tile     or.   four 

^^  I  I      ^^k  ^^k  kinds  wood  stave.  Haul 

^L      II      II  ^^    and  easily  erect  Kala- 

^^  II      II    ^^  ma/.oo  Silos  when  famri 

^^  I   ^^^J^J  labor  is  most  plentiful 

_  _  and    cheap.       Freight 

Tli-E   OR    STAVE   „.;i      t  .     L 

paid     to     your     home 

town- Red    wood   doors,  continuous  opening 

door  frame.      Tile  silos  anchored  by  weight. 

Fire  and   frost   proof.      Superior  to  cement. 

Save  money,  too,  by    early-in-ycar  shipments 

direct  from  nearest  kiln,  on    factory   to   farm 

c»-opernlion    sales    plan.       Ask   for    booklet 

and  details.    Silo  users  make  best  local  agents. 

Write  today — D.pt.  624 

KALAMAZOO    TANK    tk    SILO    CO. 

KALAMAZOO.  MICH. 


Air-tight  Silo  ct 
long-life  meiai 


Silaire  stored  in  air  tight  ZYTIO  Kictsl  Silos 
keeps  Hwectest.  t*«te.s  better.  The  lom  is 
le.ss.  ZVRO  I'lirc  Galvanized  Iron  or  Black- 
Kn.imeled  Silos  are  proof  aRainst  w  ind.  Are. 
alirinking,  swcllinK.  rollapse  and  repair. 
AnM-eorr<>»(v«>.  ni«t  r«>i<l«ttaK.  A 
I  sura  tawatmeat  la  ■atlafactloa. 


^YF^o 


Buy  your  Silo                 .4 

r 

>WW 

Save  Agents  Profits  7^ 

DIRICO  .nd  STANDARD  Slo.  h.v« 

•Iwayi  b«rn  lamout  for    thru   uniform  hi|h 
quality  uKi  rulunvf  (raturet.    T>i»  Mronini 
and  li(h(rM  condrvKlun       Safr  ««rl  taddrr. 
Suf«    anchorage        Money    back     (uaranire 
Send    (of   he«   catalog,   pnce*   and  iKc  moM 
tllwial  o((«  w«  »»»?  mada  for  rarly  otdrra 

STEVENS  TANK  A  TOWER  CO. 

AVaVBM.  MAIN* 
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Costs  less  to  erect 


Planit«d  mptal  nheeti  fit  eMlty  and 
are  positively  air  tight  and  moiatur*- 
tlglit. 

Frc*  Booklet 


tell*  whole  ptory  why 
Slioii  (tire  iH-iit  nnults. 
fi)r  your  eopy. 

The  Canton  Culvert  A 

Mxlo-nof 

ZYRO  ^«'"7^"ir~'S, 

Com 
C'riba 
•nd 
Uraia 

Bin* 

11 


<^t^ 


ZYRO   Motal 
Write  toda|; 

Silo  Co. 

Hot  910 


CANTON. 
OHIO 


SILOS 

Opcninq  Roors 

FullSilo  Without  RcrtiUNS 


HHIfl :  IIINW 

nmiiisiiimii 

Klllil  =  IWIIi< 


BLOwrms 


WRITC      ron   CATALOS 
AND   SrCCIAL    PWICIS  NOW 

E.F.SCHVrCHTKR  Co. 

(•*cnrs  \  to 9.  IBTM  3T. 

KWAMTCOJ  ^Hlt*,  PA. 
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Why  We  Should  Have  Pure-bred 
Live  Stock  on  Our  Farms 


Pure-bred  live  stock  has  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  development  of  our 
live  stock  industry.  In  very  few  places 
has  there  been  much  progress  made 
along  live  stock  lines  until  after  the  in- 
troduction of  pure-bred  stock  and  a  sys- 
tem of  continuous  breeding  for  one  par- 
ticular type.  European  countries,  and 
some  regions  in  the  United  States,  have 
become  famous  live  stock  centers 
through  the  breeding  of  pure-bred  stock 
and  persistent  working  toward  a  high 
standard  of  perfection. 

p]very  farm  in  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania should  have  some  pure-bred  stock, 
and  especially  should  the  sires  used  be 
of  such  stock.  Pure-bred  animals  have 
been  bred  by  selection  for  a  long  period 
of  time,  with  one  object  in  view,  and 
therefore  mu(  h  better  results  may  be  ex- 
pected than  in  the  use  of  grades.  It  is 
true  that  all  pure-breds  are  not  possessed 
of  as  much  merit  as  can  be  reasonably 
expected;  but  that  is  in  a  large  measure 
due  to  improper  selection,  feeding  and 
management.  All  high  producing  dairy 
cattle  have  been  bred  from  pure-bred 
stock  on  one  or  both  sides.  Beef  cattle, 
horses,  hogs  and  sheep  have  been  devel- 
oped In  the  same  way.  Unless  piire-bred 
sires  are  used,  the  farmer  cannot  expect 
to  make  progress  in  the  building  up  of 
his  herd,  as  there  is  no  foundation  to 
build  upon.  All  grade  animals  have  a 
number  of  different  crosses,  and  thus 
no  well  defined  line  of  breeding  has  been 
fixed  and  nothing  definite  can  lie  expect- 
ed in  their  offspring.  Few  farmers  real- 
ize the  improvement  that  can  be  affected 
in  a  few  years  by  the  use  of  good,  pure- 
bred individuals.  Besides  making  a  big 
Improvement  in  the  stock  on  the  farm. 
the  owner  will  always  take  better  care 
of  pure-bred  stock  because  it  Is  valued 
alM)ve  common  stock,  and  will  thus  edu- 
cate h.mself  toward  an  improved  system 
of  management  for  the  whole  herd. 

In  selecting  pure-bred  stock  of  any 
kind,  it  is  important  that  something 
should  be  known  about  the  ancestry  of 


the  animals  purchased.  This  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  success  of  the  ven- 
ture. In  the  case  of  dairy  cattle  the}  must 
come  from  high-producing  stoi  u ;  in 
hogs  attention  must  be  given  to  tlif  size 
of  the  litters  from  which  they  conn 

A  pure-bred  herd  not  only  adds  to  the 
financial  returns  from  the  busines.s.  hut 
it  also  means  a  more  attractive  and  well 
kept  farm.  The  stock  is  kept  in  Initer 
condition,  and  this  means  a  botttM  sale 
at  any  time.  Communities  in  whi.  h  a 
considerable  amount  of  live  stock  oi  any 
kind  is  raised  become  known  as  ct  llt(>^^^ 
for  its  collection  and  shipment,  ami  at- 
tract buyers  from  all  parts  of  the  ( umi- 
try.  Such  places  as  Lake  Mills,  \Vis( on- 
sin — where  every  year  there  arc  sold 
many  carloads  of  Holstein  cattle  he- 
come  known  all  over  tlie  country  through 
their  pure-bred  stock. 

The  increased  value  of  land  in  many 
regions  of  the  country  is  due  to  Ww  in- 
troduction of  good,  pure-bred  live  stock. 
This,  in  itself,  is  an  Important  considera- 
tion. It  goes  to  show  that  such  an  iiito- 
duction  not  only  benefits  the  individual 
farmer  who  secures  the  better  stoi  k.  l»nt 
that  the  entire  community  is  affect  m1  hy 
the  change,  and  its  conditions  iniptnve.l. 
It  also  means  a  better  set  of  farm  build- 
ings in  which  this  stock  is  housed,  and 
as  the  result  a  more  attractive  honu  lor 
the  farmer.  It  meansi.  furthermore  an 
interesting  problem  in  breeding  for  the 
farm  boy  and  will  do  much  to  iiKhue 
him  to  remain  on  the  farm,  by  present- 
ing a  new  and  attractive  line  of  work. 

It  is  true  that  the  creation  of  a  pure- 
bred herd  means  a  greater  flnan<  ial  in- 
vestment than  in  the  case  of  scrub  stock. 
But  the  fact  mu€t  not  be  lost  sight  of 
that  it  does  not  cost  more  to  feed  K<iod 
stock  than  poor  or  scrub  stock,  and  the 
returns  should  be  much  greater.  Ih^ 
y<»ung  animal  from  a  pure-bred  herd  will 
sell  to  much  better  advantage  when  ver 
It  is  ready  to  be  disposed  of.  and  thus 
bring  greater  returns  on  the  orij^inal  in- 
vestment. 


Improved  Feed — Increased  Profit 


By  A.  M 

The  question  of  how  much  grain  can 
be  profitably  fed  to  ordinary  dairy  cows 
not  on  past  tire,  has  been  at  least  par- 
tially answered  in  a  very  definite  and 
satjsfactory  manner  by  the  barn  feeding 
test  recently  completed  by  Alvln  Dew- 
hurst,  a  dairy  farmer  living  near  Sln- 
clairsville.  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Dewhurst  was  feeding  !>  pounds  of 
grain,  made  up  of  2  pounds  mixed  wheat 
feed.  2  pounds  of  corn  meal  and  1  pound 
of  ghiten  feed.  whi(  h  he  thought  was  all 
that  he  could  afford  to  feed.  He  was  per- 
suaded by  one  of  the  county  agricultur- 
ists to  make  a  definite  test  of  4  cows  by 
using  a  larger  and  a  better  balanced 
ration.  The  new  ration  was  made  up  of 
100  pounds  wh#at  mixed  feed.  100  pounds 
of  corn  menl.  100  pounds  of  gluten  feed 
and  100  pounds  of  distillers*  grains,  and 
was  fed  at  the  rate  of  1  pound  to  each  3 
pounds  of  milk  produced.  Mr.  Dewhurst 
found  that  on  the  larger,  better  balanced 
rr.tlon.  although  It  cost  him  nearly  twice 
as  much  money,  his  4  cows  paid  the 
extra  cost  and  gave  him  a  60  per  cent, 
profit  besides.  Ho  Is  now  feeding  his  en- 
tire herd  the  increased  ration. 


LCX>MIS 

The  story  of  the  test  is  summit  ti/cd 
above,  but  just  how  it  was  carried  out 
to  eliminate  all  possibility  of  guesswork 
is  very  Interesting.  The  real  poin'  of 
the  affair  Is  that  it  was  planned  l'.\  '»" 
expert  but  carried  out  l>y  the  ow«'  '■  '^^ 
the  dairy,  with  his  own  cows,  and  tiii'l*''* 
his  normal  dairy  (onditions.  This  makes 
the  test  of  real  value. 

Eight  cows  were  used  in  the  test,  all 
of  them  having  come  in  alwut  the  same 
time  In  February.  Four  were  given  tli«' 
Increased  ration,  the  other  four  kept  on 
the  former  ration:  the  test  was  a  ra<f 
l)etween  t*he  two  groups  of  4  cows  c;e  h 
The  ration  fed  Group  1  during  the  test 
was  just  what  they  had  been  getting;.  • 
pounds  of  the  2-2-1  m'lxture.  Group  - 
received  one  pound  of  grain  to  ea<'h  •> 
pounds  of  milk,  of  the  grain  mixture  n^* 
stated — 100  pounds  mixed  wheat^  f*'*'*'- 
100  pounds  corn  meal.  100  pounds  gluten. 
and  100  pounds  distillers'  grains.  Tli*' 
feed  of  Group  1  cost  $1.53  per  100  l!)s- 
while  that  of  Group  2  cost  $1.56  per  1'^'^ 
lbs.,  but  Group  2  received  a  much  heavier 
allowance. 

The  cows  were  tested  a  week  or  more 


j^fore  ffie   reel   test    began,    the    4    in 
Group  1  averaging  83.8  pounds  cf  milk 
day  for  the  4.  and  the  4  in  Group  2 

sveragin.u  83.3  pounds  per  day  for  the  4, 
go  they  v.  ere  practically  equal  before  the 

test  stai"lt'<l- 

Durii:  ihe  test  of  31  days  the  average 
of  Grouc  1  went  down  to  78.2  pounds  per 
day.  vlrie  Group  2  went  up  to  96.9 
poinds  rcr  day.  Group  1  made  2426 
pounds  el  milk  during  the  test;  Grou^  2 
made  . >  "1  pounds.  The  grain  feed  of 
Group  1  eost  $9.48;  the  grain  feed  of 
Group  -  lost  $15.47. 

•SUMMARY. 

Group  1. 

Va^lIe  of  milk   $40.48 

Cost  of  grain 9.48 

Balance,       $31.00 

Group  2. 

Value  of  milk $50.08 

Cost  of  grain   15.47 

Balance,       $34.61 

Diffeif nee  in  favor  of  Group  2,  $3.61. 
^  After  the  test  was  ended'  the  county 
apriiultnist  and  Mr.  Dewhurst  called 
the'  noiu'hhors  together  to  listen  to  the 
result'.  There  was  no  getting  away  from 
the  fads,  and  they  were  emphasized  by 
two  point*  made  by  Mr.  Dewhurst. 

"1  thought  I  knew  my  cows,  and  how 
niurh  Kiain  they  would  pay  for,  but  I 
find  1  uas  mistaken  in  both,"  he  said. 
"1  will  never,  go  without  milk  scales 
herealtt  1 .  and  then  I  wU^  know  what  my 
cows  aie  doing.  I  knew  I  was  feeding 
more  grain  than  most  of  my  neighbors, 
and  thought  I  was  feeding  all  that  I 
could  stand.  I  find  that  I  was  feeding 
only  a  Id  tie  over  half  enough.  I  have 
put  my  whole  herd  on  tho  new  ration 
and  am  ft  eding  at  the  rate  of  1  pound  to 
each  3  I.  unds  of  milk  made." 

As  staled  at  the  outset,  this  partially 
answers  the  question.  It  lacks  in  finality 
Iteiaus.  Mr.  Dewhurst's  cows,  it  will  be 
readily  loted,  are  just  average  cows. 
There  a  "  probably  better  cows,  and  they 
prohal'Iv  require  individual  study.  Then. 
too.  M'.  Dewhurst  fed  as  roughage 
udxed  ', ay.  His  ensilage  had  been  used 
"D  !•«  :•  e  the  test.  Just  what  the  cows 
wouli  ave  done  on  ensilage  Is  an  in- 
'crest,  .;  qnestlon.  It  certainly  would 
"ot  1  0  made  the  showing  in  favor  of 
Mte;   ceding  any  smaller. 


beating,  due  to  lack  of  suflBcient  water. 
The  hot  days  of  haying  and  harvesting 
are  always  trying  to  both  man  and  beast. 
The  men  are  usually  supplied  with 
plenty  of  gpod  drinking  water,  but  it  is 
seldom  that  the  farmer  thinks  of  taking 
a  barrel  of  water  out  in  the  field  so  that 
the  horses  may  have  a  drink  during  the 
middle  of  the  forenoon  or. afternoon.  It 
Is  very  little  work  to  do  this  and  it  adds 
greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  horses.  It 
will  not  only  satisfy  the  thirst  of  the 
horses  during  the  day,  but  it  also  does 
away  with  the  danger  of  their  drinking 
too  much  water  at  noon  or  in  the  even- 
ing. If  yoi*  havef  not;  allowed  the  horses 
a  drink  during  tlie  forenoon  or  after- 
noon while  in  ther  harvest  field,  give  it 
a  trial  and  decide  for  yourself  whether 
the  extra  tim^  is  not  well  spent.  Water 
is  cheap  and  usually  easily  obtainecF 
apd  yet  there  are  many  cases  where  the 
best  results  are  not  secured  from  work 
animals  or  the  best  gains  made  in  the 
feed  lot  due  to  the  lack  of  it.  It  is  a  j 
good  plan  for  every  live  stock  man.  to  re- 1 
member  that  the  animals'  systems  re- [ 
quire  a  large  amount  of  water  and  that 
more  Is  required  during  the  summer 
tfian  during  the  winter,  owing  to  the 
heat. 


Fresh  Water  for  Farm  Animals 
riie  :  •  st  returns  from  feed  fed  to  farm 
J*iiini;:is  are  obtained  when  the  animals 
^i^''  li'uwed  plenty  of  drinking  water. 
^)i"'i  is  essential  In  the  proper  dlges- 
'»f>'i  itiid  assimilation  of  the  food.  Since 
«  'ar  ■"  part  of  the  animal  body  is  made 
tip  (it  water  and  a  great  deal  {s  constant- 
>■  Ki\en  off  in  one  form  or  another,  it 
'8  pps^ential  that  animals  have  all  they 
^'•1  ^^rink.  An  animal  that  does  not  re- 
••  »w-  all  the  water  demanded  by  the  sys- 
**^'»  ill  not  be  the  most  economical  in- 
a'\"lual  to  feed.  The  amount  required 
>*  'ho  different  animals  will  vary  with 
ne  ^'ison  of  the  year.  During  the  hot 
S'lniM.  r  months  It  Is  well  to  have  a  sup- 
P  >  <'r  pood  water  before  all  animals  that 
^"■^  "f  pasture.  It  is  surprising  the 
^mount  that  a  drove  of  hogs  will  con- 
^''""'  *'"  a  hot  day.  Unless  hogs  have 
^'<ess  to  fresh  water  from  a  stream  it  is 
^  ffO'^'l  plan  to  have  their  troughs  filled 
The  ^  ^^'*^e  a  day  during  hot  weather. 
J  *  ^^^'^  trough  may  be  used  as  a  con- 
,  '• '  In  the  morning  when  they  have 
jtancd  up  their  feed  the  troughs  should 

lis  1  '^  ^'^**  **'®^"  water,  which  will 
^'"•'ily  last  until  noon.  At  noon  all 
^^•'I'Khs  should  again  be  filled  so  that  the 

^Iw  ^-"^  "^^^'"  '"  ^^"^'    ^"*^*^  *  P'*^"  °' 

,     ru'?*^  '^^''"®  ^"*  "o^  o"'y  ro^an  great- 

VM-x  ""ong  the  hogs,   but  It  also 

•  'IS  guarding  against  loss  from  over- 


Shade  in  the  Swine  Lot 
With  the  growing  interest  In  forage 
crops  for  swine  It  Is  essential  that  the 
matter  of  shade  for  the  various  lots  be 
not  overlooked.  Hogs  are  more  easily 
overcome  by  heat  than  any  of  our  farm 
animals  and  serious  losses  are  often  sus- 
tained through  carelessness  in  manage- 
ment. No  hog  lot,  whether  used  as  pas- 
ture or  as  a  dry  lot  for  fattening,  should 
be  without  adequate  shade.  The  type  of 
shade  to  provide  will  depend  upon  the 
material  at  hand.  One  of  the  simplest 
and  most  satisfactory  types  is  a  natural  ' 
grove.  If  th^  hog  lots  are  near  a  wood^ 
lot  and  can  be  extended  into  the  woods 
It  Is  always  desirable  to  do  so.  In  many 
cases  there  ar^  trees  along  the  fence  row 
that  can  be  put  In  the  enclosure  and 
ample  shade  provided  thereby.  It  is 
very  seldom  desirable  to  provide  perma- 
nent buildings  for  shade  during  the  sum- 
mer, as  the  various  lots  can  not  be  so 
easily  reached  unless  separate  lanes  con- 
nect all  with  the  permanent  house. 
Colony  houses  can  be  used  to  advantage 
as  they  can  be  moved  from  one  lot  to 
another  as  the  hogs  are  changed  on-  pas- 
ture. If  these  are  used  they  should  be 
provided  with  extra  doors  so  as  to  get 
ample  ventilation.  Another  cheap  and 
simple  style  of  shelter  is  provided  by  the 
temporary  use  of  burlap.  Old  bran  sacks 
can  be  nailed  to  strips  of  board  fastened 
to  posts  or  uprights.  Such  shade  Is  very 
Inexpensive,  can  be  taken  from  one  lot 
to  another  and  provides  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. These  suggestions  are  not  new 
thoughts  in  swine  management,  but  are 
given  for  the  benefit  of  beginners  in  the 
hog  business  and  as  reminders  to  those 
who  have  had  considerable  experience 
in  growing  swine. 


Some  Barnyard  Don'ts 

W.M.    W.    HATHI.OT. 

Don't  hang  the  harness  where  th^ 
calves  can  chew  the  straps;  harness 
costs  money. 

Don't  let  the  manure  accumulate  in 
the  stable,  but  take  five  or  ten  minutes 
of  your  valuable  time  and  clean  It  out 
every  morning;  It  means  less  backache 
Inter  on. 

Don't  neglect  your  door  and  window 
fastenings.  Nothing  is  more  Irritating 
than  the  sight  of  a  door  swinging  idly 
In  the  wind.  If  you  have  no  latch,  make 
a  button.  Such  neglect  will  cause  p<  o- 
ple  to  call  you  shiftless. 


You  need  a  new 

LAVAL 

SEPARATOR 

NOW 

st     If  you  are  still  using  some  gravity  or  setting 
^^     process  of  creaming — 


BECAMHE  YOUR  WASTE  IB 
greatest  and  quality  of  protluct 
l)Oorest  in  mid-suniiner  when 
the  milk  supply  is  heaviest. 

BECAUSE  TIM  E  ISOFGREAT- 
est  value  on  the  farm  at  this 
season  and  the  time  and  lttlK)r 
saving    of   the   good    separator 


BECAUSE    THE    8KIM-MILK 

is  poorest  without  a  separator  in 
hot  weather  and  often  more 
harmful  than  lielpful  to  calves. 

BECAl'HE  THE  WORK  OF  AN 
improvetl  IK*  Laval  Cream  Sep- 
arator is  as  iHTfect  and  it.s  prod- 
uct as  Huiwrior  with  one  kind  of 
weather  as  with  another. 


counts  for  most 

2nd     if   you   have   a   very   old    De    Laval    or    an 
^^^^     inferior  separator  of  any  kind — 

more  easily  handled  and  cared 
for  than  any  otlier,  and  you  can- 
not airord  to  waste  time  these 
busy  days  ''fussing"  with  a  ma- 
chine that  ought    to   have  been 


BECAI'SE  THE  LOS8E8  OF 
the  i>oor  separator  from  incom- 
plete skimming  and  the  tainted 
product  of  the  hard-to-clean  and 
insanitary  separator  are  greatest 
at  this  season. 

BECAUSE  OF  THE  GREAT 
economy  of  time  at  this  season 
in  having  a  .separator  of  ample 
capacity  to  do  tne  work  so  niucti 
more  quickly. 

BECAUSE  AN  IMPROVED  DE 
Laval   is    so  much  simpler  and 


thrown  on  the  junk  ])ile  long  ago. 

BECAUSE    THE    DE     LAVAL 

Separator  of  to-day  is  just  as  su- 

Eerior  to  otiier  separators  as  the 
estof  other  separators  to  gravity 
setting,  and  every  feature  of  De 
Laval  superiority  counts  for  most 
during  the  hot  summer  months. 


.^  The*«  «r«  all  facta  every  De  Laval  local  acent  it  (lad  of  the  opportunity  to 
prove  to  any  prospective  buyer.  If  you  don't  know  the  nearest  De  Laval 
acency  aimpiy  write  the  nearest  main  office,  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway.  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St..  Chicago 

50,000   BRANCHES  AND    LOCAL    AGENCIES    THE    WORLD    OVER 


How  do  You  Fill  Your  Silo  ? 


CORN— always  a  wonderful  crop — is  more  of 
a  king  each  year.  That  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  since  ensilage  is  proving  so  cheap  and  econoraical 
a  feed.  More  and  more  we  realize  the  e.xtra  profits  in 
the  all-year-*round  use  of  green  fodder. 

In  the  same  proportion  International  ensilage  cutters 
have  grown  popular.     Here  are  some  International  big  points. 

There's  the  famous  special  concave  knife,  with  inward  shear 
cut,  cutting  at  outer  edge  first,  hence  the  greatest  volume  is  cut 
near  the  shaft  with  least  power.  Tho'handv  knife  grinder  that 
is  always  on  the  machine  grinds  one  of  the  two  sets  of  knives 
while  the  other  is  working.  It's  a  water  stDoe,  leaving  the  tem- 
per in  the  knives.  Perfect  adjustment  of  knife  blades  to  cutter 
oar  can  always  be  maintained,  saving  power  and  doing  good 
work.  Heavy  channel  steel  frame,  trussed,  hot  riveted,  so  that 
working  parts  cau't  get  out  of  line.  Self -feed  keens  cutting 
always  even;  silage  may  be  cut  in  various  lengths.  Blower  pi{>e 
is  adjustable  to  any  angle;  silage  may  be  delivered  to  a  silo  of 
anv  height.     Full  equipment  of  safety  devices. 

These  features  make  the  International  the  best  to  bn  v.  Seo  the 
dealer  who  sells  them.  Write  to  us  tor  the  iuterestiug  booklet, 
••A  Silo  for  Every  Farm." 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

CHICAGO  USA 

D««^      llcC«nkk       MiKrnkM      OtUtM      PhM 


'Our  Farming' 


Don't  leave  a  gap  under  the  mangers, 


T.  H.  Terry's  Mtorjr  of  how  be  converted  a  run-down  fkrm  Into 
a  ni<»ney  niak«r:  valaabt«  Jn  practical  «tinrw«t«on«:  abMrrblngly 
«niprei«t»fiK.  iffV  pacen,  llliintrntrd.  pai^rr  rnver*.  KKKK  wUh  a  3-.vear  NubMrrtptton  to  The 
Practical  Farmer  at  fl.OO;  uientlon  this  ad.    Walker  Pafcllihiai  Ca..  P.  •.  lai  Utt.  PMIa^civMa.  Pa. 
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THAT'S  GUARANTEED 


— to  produce  more  milk  than  any  other  ration 
either  home  mixed  or  purchased  and  do  it 
without  giring  your  cowi  constipation  or 
udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  right  out  of  the 
sack  without  any  mixing. 


a=: 


Abflolntely  free  from  adultersnti  and  fliltn,  Joat 
like  the  feed  you  would  mix  for  yoBraalf.is  a  special 
combination  of  choice  cottonsewi  meal,  dried  bMt 
pulp,  iflutpn  fec-d.eorndiatillers'irrains.whaBtbran, 
wheat  middlinKB  and  a  little  salt,  that's  all;  each  in* 
irredicnt  weighed  by  automatic  scales  and  all 
thorouifhly  mixed  in  nuRe  power  driven  mixera,  ao 
that  it  is  always  absolutely  uniform,  and  always 
eood.  An  extra  quart  or  two  of  milk  da?ly  from  each 
cow  may  turn  a  loss  intoa  profit. Try  LARBO-FEBD 
^or  mor^  profits.  Sold  on  "miMy  kMk  il  iial  ••litlwr* 
plan,  the  decision  beinp  entirely  up  to  you.  LARRO 
rtEnlers  almost  everywhere;  write  if  none  near  you. 

^MC  LIRROWE  MIUIMG  CO  lU  lillitfM  ■»•-.  OstrsH.  Mitll. 


Q 


/^BSORBINET 


STOPS 
\LAMEMESS 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb,  Side  Bone,  or  similar 
trouble  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
It  acts  mildly  but  quickly  and  ^ond  re- 
sults are  lasting.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair  and  horse  can 
be  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet  with 
each  bottle  tells  how.  $2.U0  a  bottle 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  M  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment 
for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En- 
larged CilandSjVVens,  Bruises, Varicose  Veins; 
he;ils  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Will  tell  you 
more   if  you  write.     %\  and  $2  a  bottle  at 

dealers  or  ddiircted.     Liberal  trial  bottle  for  10c  stamps. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,'  25  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


or  beneath  the  partitions  between  stalls 
large  enough  for  a  horse  to  shove  a  leg 
through;  a  broken-legged  horse  is  ex- 
pensive property. 

Don't  leave?  a  piece  of  board  with  a 
nail  protruding  through  it  in  or  around 
the  bam;  carelessness  in  this  respect 
6ometime»  causes  lockjaw. 

Don't  le*  a  piece  of  barb  wire  lie  loose 
in  the  neighborhood  of  stock.  It  might 
He  there  for  years  without  causing  dam- 
age, and  again,  it  might  not.  Remember, 
there  are  mcrt-e  accidents  caused  by  barb 
wire  than  from  any  other  cause. 

Don't  forget  that  stock  needs  a  little 
salt.  Keep  a  block  in  the  barnyard  or 
some  loose  salt  in  a  box  where  they  can 
take  a  lick  whenever  they  feel  like  it; 
fcrgettlng  to  salt  your  stock  and  then 
to  make  amends  by  mixing  a  gorge  of  it 
in  the  feed  is  mighty  poor  policy. 

Don't  forget  that  dry  hay  or  fodder 
fed  from  the  barn  loft  is  relished  more 
by  your  stock  than  wet  feed  thrown  to 
them.  An  animal  is  mighty  hungry 
v/hen  he  eats  wet  fodder. 

Don't  forget  that  your  horses  and  cows 
have  precisely  the  same  feelings  as  your- 
self, and  before  forcing  hardships  upon 
them  try  the  medicine  first  upon  your- 
self; then  you  will  know  just  how  much 
of  a  dose  to  prescribe  for  your  dumb 
brutes. 


QUICK   DELIVERY 

,  fo  have  your  silo  up  and  ready  for  this 
year's  crop  you  must  be  sure  woorderan 


We  ihip  from  factory  nearest  you.    Our  siloa 
are  ready  for  immediate  delivery.    No  delay. 
Write  today  for  catalog  and  easy  pay- 
ment plaa.    Address  nearest  office. 

TBI  mUKA  SnO  OC  mi  CBi«aBM«nA>4«r«M.U4. 
■aaMs City,  II*.    n«w  Hoik^.,  la.      •'art  W*rth.  T«i 

— -  ,B14c.    KI3  UraBtMlTlU. 
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Eliminating  the  Obstacles 
in  Dairying 

(Concluded  from  page  262) 
7000  acres,  divided  into  nearly  100  small 
farms  of  GO  to  100  acres,  each  under  the 
direction  of  a  competent  farm  manager. 
Twenty-three  of  these  farms  were  dairy 
farms,  averaging  about  50  cows  to  the 
farm.  Milking  machines  were  in  use  on 
each  farm,  and  when  Supt.  Millard  was 
asked  as  to  their  success  he  replied:  "We 


under  slight  provocation.  The  machine 
takes  the  place  of  high-priced  help  and 
it  never  quits  when  it  is  needed  the 
worst,  neither  does  it  ask  for  time  off 
on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

When  the  machine  is  used  in  the  milk- 
ing  operation  it  enables  the  farmer  to 
di&pense  entirely  with  the  help  of  one 
or  more  hired  men,  and  to  keep  the  nec- 
essary help  profitably  employed  at  other 
work  of  the  farm.  The  saving  of  hours 
night  and  morning  that  may  be  put  in 
at  work  with  the  crops  or  in  other  de- 
partments of  the  farm*  make  it  possible 
for  the  machine  to  pay  for  itself  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or.  two  and  prove  it  a 
mighty  profitable  investment. 

Mr.  Jacob  Norregaard,  of  Minnesota, 
has  had  Just  such  an  experience  on  his 
farm  and  says:  "A  year  ago  I  installed 
a  milking  machine;  at  that  time  I  was 
employing,  two  meiv  to  assist  in  taking 
care  of  the  farm  and  my  dairy  of  33 
cows.  Shortly  after  putting  in  the  ma- 
chine, I  discovered  that  it  saved  labor  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  was  unnecessary 
to  employ  more  than  one  man,  and  since 
letting  one  man  go  the  other  has  fully 
attended  td  all  the  duties  of  milking 
without  my  assistance.  For  a  short  time, 
while  I  was  entirely  out  of  help  and 
taken  sick  at  the  same  time,  the  milk- 
ing machine  was  attended  to  by  my  wife, 
who  had  never  had  any  previous  experi- 
ence whatever,  and  she  did  it  easily  and 
very  satisfactorily.  The  milk  supply  was 
fully  up  to  standard.  Outside  of  a  few 
rubber  inflations  I  have  not  been  put  to 
any  expense  whatever* for  repairs.  With 
an  experience  of  eighteen  years  as  a 
practical  mechanic,  I  am  impressed  with 
the  simplicity  of  construction  and  me- 
chanical superiority  of  my  milking 
machine." 

A  Wisconsin  user  of  the  milking  ma- 
chine, Mr.  Wm.  F.  Quandt,  says:  "I  take 
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Laree,  healthy,  prolific.  Hred  and  developed 
under  practical  fanning  conditions.  Founda- 
tion stock  alwayu  for  nale.     Address 

AVER  &  McKlNNEY 
300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


lutrnsey  Calves 

^  We  have  a  large  htrrt  of  Itnported  {itiernseys  and 
JS^er  aoiue  choice  ciilvps  tor  pale.    U'l  Ur  /or  Ntilet  Sheet. 

Ei<:*iviEW  rARraM, 

:  s<<ranton  Life  Bldg.,  Mrranlon,  Pa. 


ly  Calves  and  RalM  Them  at  You  Want  Thtm 

X  extrn  r'umI  heifer  calve*       rcKlsierot    JerB»'rM,  of 
urM— low  prices.  W.  V.  McSparron.  Kurmwi,  Pa. 


SWINE. 


^eg.  P.  Chinas,  Berks,  and  €.  Whites 

2i>ri;?  ntrHlnn.  itll  aKCS,  matcrl.  not  nkln        Ricd  nous. 
L..<^Brvic(>  I'oars.   I'uiiltry,  AnRiiinKoatM.  Culhe  mid  Htnvle 
liii,a,^ipH.  Grade  (4uprn»ey  calvj-M.     Wilte  for   i>rU'e«  and 
drcnlara.      P.  F.   Hamilton.  Coi  hhanvillic.  I'a. 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE  !\;;r.''lor' s"ii: 

OAVinNOM.  B.  S,  Tarentum.  Pa. 
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Hred  «o\va.  service  l>oar8and  sprlas 

plxa     of    Knokwoods     Champion 

KK^HAKD   K.  WAIS.  LRRANON,  N.  J 


PONIES. 


ShftUand  Pony  mbm.  RarKaini 


Ida.  all  BKPfl. 
prices.  KIrb 
andharnea*.  Heml  ntnnipa. 
R««ar(lrr''M  Pony  Faraa.  Albany.  4»lilo.: 


DOOt. 


rOKDTIOOK  BtXyrCH  COI.LTK  KKNNKfJ^-Pup- 
pitfi  of  choteaM  imported  blood,  full  Mdltreed.  at 
price*  the  fariner  ran  afford  to  pay.  w.  AHe*  nur- 
POT  «  Co..  Barpve  Rulldlnca,  North  Mh  8t..  Phlla..  Pa. 


would  be  for(  ed  to  throw  up  our  hands 
and  quit  were  It  not  for  the  milking  ma- 
chines. They  have  solved  our  labor  prob- 
lem for  us  and  insure  the  success  of  our 
dairy  operations  on  such  a  large  scale." 
The  machines  had  been  installed  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  away  with  the  extra 
labor  required  for  hand  milking  and  to 
insure  the  cleanest  milk  possible  for  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  milk  chocolate  in 
the  Hershey  factories.  The  actual  rec- 
ords in  the  farm  offices  showed  that  larg- 
er production  from  the  same  cows  had 
been  made  possible  since  the  installation 
of  machines.  On  many  of  the  farms  the 
dairy  farmer  was  aided  by  the  boys  and 
girls  of  his  own  family  in  the  milking 
of  the  cows,  all  taking  pleasure  in  the 
work— in  decided  contrast  to  the  boy  or 
girl  on  the  average  farm  who  is  required 
to  milk  cows  night  and  morning  without 
such  efficient  mechanical  aid.  The  dairy- 
men were  free  in  their  statements  as  to 
the  troubles  that  they  had  experienced,' 
but  in  no  instance  was  fault  found  with 
the  mechanical  construction  or  work  of 
the  machine,  but  rather  of  the  care  of 
the  outfits  by  the  operators  themselves, 
just  as  carelessness  will  affect  the  opera- 
tion of  any  farm  machinery. 

One  man  can  easil)^  milk  20  cows  in 
an  hour  with  two.  units,  though  the  strip- 
ping and  care  of  the  milk  makes  it  prac- 
tical that  a  man  and  a  boy  or  two  men 
do  the  work  with  the  machine  night  and 
morning.  This  takes  care  of  the  ob- 
stacles confronted  in  getting  good  hand 
milkers  and  the  high  wages  necessary 
for  help.  A  poor  hand  milker  can  seri- 
ously curtail  the  yield  of  milk  of  your 
cows'  and  the  disposition  of  the  average 
hired  man  is  not  conducive  to  tran- 
quility and  peace  of  mind  of  the  cow  he 
is  milking.  The  machine  is  uniform  in 
its  work,  the  same  today  and  tomorrow, 
and  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  the  invention 
of  a  mechanical  milker  that  curses  a  cow 
I  or   strikes   her   with   the   milking  stool 


great  pleasure  In  writing  that  my  milk- 
ing machines  are  still  as  satisfactory  as 
ever  and  the  question  of  their  practica- 
bility is  a  foregone  conclusion.  They 
save  much  time  and  labor.  I  would  not 
consider  milking  any  number  of  cows 
without  a  milking  machine.  I  would  sell 
my  dairy  if  I  had  to  go  back,  to  hand 
milking,  as  it  is  too  much  of  a  back  num- 
ber for  me  after  using  the  machine." 

It  would  be  possible  to  tell  of  hun- 
dreds of  other  farms  where  the  milking 
machine  is  being  successfully  used  to- 
day, but  the  instances  cited  are  fair 
specimens  of  the  testimony  of  this  host 
of  ractical  dairymen.  All  tell  that 
the  machine  is  a  real  economy  in  the 
production  of  milk;  that  it  has  solved 
the  problem  of  hired  help  and  enablee 
them  to  get  along  with  less  of  it  on  their 
farms;  that  it  has  made  it  possible  for 
them  to  get  good  men  easier  than  their 
^neighbors  who  required  hand  milking  of 
the  hired  men  and  that  they  have  been 
able  to  keep  their  men  for  longer  periods 
of  time.  Moreover  they  tell  you  that  the 
milking  machine  has  made  it  possible 
for  them  to  entirely  eliminate  the  con- 
taminating stable  air  and  barn  filth  in 
the  production  of  clean,  pure  milk  that 
is  welcome  in  any  market  at  top  prices. 

Surely  the  milking  machine  has 
proved  itself  able  to  surmount  many  and 
difficult  obstacles  and  it  is  up  to  the 
dairy  farmers  to  give  it  the  chance  to 
which  it  is  entitled.  This  does  not  mean 
the  installation  of  a  machine  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  condemnation  for  any  minor 
trouble  that  may  arise,  but  the  same 
chance  that  the  farmer  gives  to  any 
other  piece  of  farm  machinery  in  an 
honest  way.  Many  of  you  have  troubles 
with  your  automobiles  and  you  consider 
them  necessities  that  cannot  be  done 
without.  The  milking  machine  is  also 
here  to  stay  and  you  will  not  have  the 
trouble  with  it  that  you  do  with  your 
car. 
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THAT'S  GUARANTEED 


—to  produce  more  milk  then  any  other  ration 
either  home  mixed  or  purchased  and  do  it 
without  givinR  your  cows  constipation  or 
udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  right  out  of  the 
sack  without  any  mixing. 


Absolotely  free  from  adultcranta  and  fillara,  ]U9t 
like  the  feed  yoa  would  mix  for  yoorwlf  .is  a  special 
combiniition  of  choice  cottonseed  meal,  dried  beat 
pulp,  Kluten  feed, corn  diHtillers'  grains, whsat  bran, 
wheut  middlint^a  and  a  little  salt,  that's  all;  cachin- 
ifreilient  weighed  by  automatic  scales  and  all 
thurouKhly  mixed  in  huRC  power  driven  mixers,  so 
that  it  ia  always  absolutely  uniform,  and  always 
(food.  An  extra  quart  or  two  of  milk  da?ly  from  each 
cow  may  turn  a  lossintoa  profit. Try  LAKHO-FEED 
'or  mor^  profits.  Sold  on  "manvf  k*ck  if  ntl  ••liili**'' 
I'lan.  the  decision  hemjr  cintirely  up  to  you.  LARRO 
•  iteolers  almost  everywhere;  write  if  none  near  you. 

*»  ttRROWE  MILLING  CO  155  SHIttpie  Bldf..  Ollriit.  Mich. 


or: 


(D 


y\BSORBlNEr 


STOPS 
\LAMEMESS 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb,  Side  Bone,  or  similar 
trouble  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
It  acts  mildly  but  quickly  and  podd  re- 
sults are  lasting.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair  and  horse  can 


or  beneath  the  partitions  between  stalls 
large  enough  for  a  horse  to  shove  a  leg 
through;  a  broken-legged  horse  is  ex- 
pensive property. 

Don't  leav^  a  piece  of  hoard  with  a 
nail  protruding  through  it  in  or  around 
the  barn;  (arelessness  in  this  respect 
6omctirae»  causes  lockjaw. 

Don't  let  a  piece  of  barb  wire  lie  loose 
in  the  neighborhood  of  stock.  It  might 
He  there  for  years  without  causing  dam- 
age, and  again,  it  might  not.  Remember, 
there  are  mcAe  accidents  caused  by  barb 
wire  than  from  any  other  cause. 

Don't  forget  that  stock  needs  a  little 
salt.  Keep  a  block  in  the  barnyard  or 
some  loose  salt  in  a  box  where  they  can 
take  a  lick  whenever  they  feel  like  it; 
forgetting  to  salt  your  stock  and  then 
to  make  amends  by  mixing  a  gorge  of  it 
in  the  feed  is  mighty  poor  policy. 

Don't  forget  that  dry  hay  or  fodder 
fed  from  the  barn  loft  is  relished  more 
by  your  stock  than  wet  feed  thrown  to 
them.  An  animal  is  mighty  hungry 
v/hen  he  eats  wet  fodder. 

Don't  forget  that  your  horses  and  cows 
have  precisely  the  same  feelings  as  your- 
self, and  before  forcing  hardships  upon 
them  try  the  medicine  first  upon  your- 
self; then  you  will  know  just  how  much 
of  a  dose  to  prescribe  for  your  dumb 
l)rutes. 


be  worked.    Page  17  in  pamphlet  with 

each  bMttie  tells  how    $2.00  a  bottle ,  Eliminating:  the  Obstacles 

delivered.     Horse  Book  9  M  free.  *=» 

ABSORBINK,  JR..  the  antiseptic  liniment 


for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En- 
larged Olands,  Wens,  Bruises, Varicose  Veins; 
heas  Sores.  Aliay«  Pain.  Will  tell  you 
more    if   you  write.     $1  and  $2  a  bottle  at 

dealers   or  drlivercd.     Liberil  trial   botUe  for  10c  itampt. 

W.  F.  VOUNG,  P.D.F.,    25  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


QUICK   DELIVERY 

,  To  have  your  silo  up  and  ready  for  this 
year's  crop  you  must  be  sure  ^oorderun 

mm 


We  ship  from  factory  nearest  you.    Our  silos 
are  rt-ady  for  immediate  delivery.     No  delay. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  easy  pay- 
ment plaa.    Address  nearest  office. 

Tn  nniUllA  silo  OC,  bU  ValanKdt^nt»non.1m«. 
■•MM CItr,  M*.    I>M  Moikv.,  la.       ''art  Wartk.  T»i 
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in  Dairying 

(Concluded  from  patje  262) 

7000  acres,  divided  into  nciuiy  H»0  small 
farms  of  (JO  to  KiO  acres,  each  under  the 
direction  of  a  competent  farm  manager. 
Twenty-three  of  these  farms  were  dairy 
farms,  averaging  about  .50  cows  to  the 
farm.  Milking  ma(  bines  \v(M'e  in  use  on 
each  farm,  and  when  Supt.  Millard  was 
asked  as  to  their  success  he  leplied:  "We 
would  l)€  for  ed  to  throw  up  our  hands 
and  quit  were  It  not  for  the  milking  ma- 
chines. They  have  solved  our  labor  prob- 
lem for  us  and  insure  the  success  of  our 
dairy  opeiations  on  su(  h  a  large  scale." 
The  mac  bines  had  been  Installed  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  away  with  the  extra 
labor  required  for  hand  milking  and  to 
insure  the  cleanest  milk  possible  for  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  milk  chocolate  in 
the  Hershey  factories.  The  actual  rec- 
ords in  the  farm  offices  showed  that  larg- 
er production  from  the  same  cows  had 


under  slight  provocation.  The  machine 
takes  the  place  of  high-priced  help  and 
it  never  quits  when  it  is  needed  the 
worst,  neither  does  it  ask  for  time  off 
on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

When  the  machine  is  used  in  the  milk- 
ing operation  it  enables  the  farmer  to 
dis-pense  entirely  with  the  help  of  one 
or  more  hired  men,  and  to  keep  the  nec- 
essary help  profitably  employed  at  other 
work  of  the  farm.  The  saving  of  hours 
night  and  morning  that  may  be  put  in 
at  work  with  the  crops  or  in  other  de- 
partments of  the  farm»make  it  possible 
for  the  machine  to  pay  for  itself  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or.  two  and  prove  it  a 
mighty  profitable  investment. 

Mr.  Jacob  Norregaard,  of  Minnesota, 
has  had  Just  such  an  experience  on  his 
farm  and  says:  "A  year  ago  I  installed 
a  milking  machine;  at  that  time  I  was 
employing,  two  merv  to  assist  in  taking 
care  of  the  farm  and  my  dairy  of  33 
cows.  Shortly  after  putting  in  the  ma- 
chine, I  discovered  that  it  saved  labor  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  was  unnecessary 
to  employ  more  than  one  man,  and  since 
letting  one  man  go  the  other  has  fully 
attended  td  all  the  duties  of  milking 
without  my  assistance.  For  a  short  time, 
while  1  was  entirely  out  of  help  and 
taken  si(  k  at  the  same  time,  the  milk- 
ing ma<  bine  was  attended  to  by  my  wife, 
who  had  never  had  any  previous  experi- 
ence whatever,  and  she  did  it  easily  and 
v(ry  satisfa(  torily.  The  milk  supply  was 
fully  up  to  standard.  Outside  of  a  few 
rubber  inflations  I  have  not  been  put  to 
any  expense  whatever'for  repairs.  With 
an  experience  of  eighteen  years  as  a 
practical  mechnnic.  I  am  impressed  with 
the  simplicity  of  construction  and  me- 
chanical superiority  of  my  milking 
machine." 

A  Wisconsin  user  of  the  milking  ma- 
chine. Mr.  Wm.  F.  Quandt.  says:  "I  take 
great  pleasure  in  writing  that  my  milk- 
ing machines  are  still  as  satisfactory  as 
ever  and  the  question  of  their  practica- 
bility is  a  foregone  conclusion.  They 
.save  mu(  h  time  and  labor.  I  would  not 
consider  milking  any  number  of  cows 
without  a  milking  machine.  1  would  sell 
my  dairy  if  1  had  to  go  back,  to  hand 
milking,  as  it  is  too  much  of  a  back  num- 
ber for  me  after  using  the  machine." 

It  would  be  possible  to  tell  of  hun- 
dreds of  other  farms  where  the  milking 
machine  is  being  successfully  used  to- 
day,   but    the    instances    cited    are    fair 
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dairy  farmer  was  aided  by  the  boys  and 
girls  of  his  own  family  in  the  milking 
of  the  cows,  all  taking  pleasure  in  the 
work— in  decided  contrast  to  the  boy  or 
girl  on  the  average  farm  who  is  required 
to  milk  cows  night  and  morning  without 
such  efficient  mechanical  aid.  The  dairy- 
men were  free  in  their  statements  as  to 
the  troubles  that  they  had  experienced,' 
but  in  no  instance  was  fault  found  with 
the  mechanical  construction  or  work  of 
the  machine,  but  rather  of  the  care  of 
the  outfits  by  the  operators  themselves, 
just  as  carelessness  will  affe(  t  the  opera- 
tion of  any  farm  ma<hinery. 

One  man  can  easilj^  milk  20  cows  in 
an  hour  with  two  units,  though  the  strip- 
jting  and  care  of  the  milk  makes  it  prac- 
tical that  a  man  and  a  boy  or  two  men 
do  the  work  with  the  machine  night  and 
morning.  This  takes  care  of  the  ob- 
stacles confronted  in  getting  good  hand 
milkers  and  the  high  wages  necessary 
for  help.  A  poor  hand  milker  can  seri- 
ously curtail  the  yield  of  milk  of  your 
cows  and  the  disposition  of  the  average 
I  hired  man  is  not  conducive  to  tran- 
quility and  peace  of  mind  of  the  cow  he 
is  milking.  The  machine  Is  uniform  In 
its  work,  tfce  same  today  and  tomorrow, 
and  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  the  invention 
of  a  mechanical  milker  that  curses  a  cow 
or   strikes   her   with   the   milking  stool 


of  ractical  dairymen.  All  tell  that 
the  machine  is  a  real  economy  in  the 
production  of  milk;  that  it  has  solved 
the  problem  of  hired  help  and  enables 
them  to  get  along  with  less  of  it  on  their 
farms;  that  it  has  made  it  possible  for 
them  to  get  good  men  easier  than  their 
^neighbors  who  required  hand  milking  of 
the  hired  men  and  that  they  have  been 
able  to  keep  their  men  for  longer  periods 
of  time.  Moreover  they  tell  you  that  the 
milking  machine  has  made  it  possible 
for  them  to  entirely  eliminate  the  con- 
taminating stable  air  and  barn  filth  in 
the  production  of  clean,  pure  milk  that 
is  welcome  in  any  market  at  top  prices. 
Surely  the  milking  machine  has* 
proved  itself  able  to  surmount  many  and 
difficult  obstacles  and  it  is  up  to  the 
dairy  farmers  to  give  it  the  chance  to 
which  it  is  entitled.  This  does  not  mean 
the  installation  of  a  machine  lo  be  fol- 
lowed by  condemnation  for  any  minor 
trouble  that  may  arise,  but  the  same 
(hance  that  the  farmer  gives  to  any 
other  piece  of  farm  machinery  in  an 
honest  way.  Many  of  you  have  troubles 
with  your  automobiles  and  you  consider 
them  necessities  that  cannot  be  done 
without.  The  milking  machine  is  also 
here  to  stay  and  you  will  not  have  the 
trouble  with  it  that  you  do  with  your 
car.  ,   .  • 
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Farm  Tours  for  Farm  Workers 


By  MRS.  H.  M.  WOODWARD 


"Under  the  guidance  of  our  county  agri- 
cultural adviser,  farmers  have  been 
given  an  opportunity  to  see  and  study  a 
variety  of  subjects  of  interest  by  means 
of  a  series  of  farm  tours.  Through  his 
•work  the  adviser  comes  In  touch  with 
many  conditions  seldom  known  of  by 
farmers  in  general.  These  conditions 
must  be  an  object  lesson,  whether  they 
have  been  handled  properly  or  not,  as 
success  or  failure  must  have  resulted 
and  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  can 
be  easily  seen. 

Several  t«urs  have  been  made  and  it 
is  hoped  to  make  one  through  each  town- 
ship every  year.  Trips  are  made  by 
automobile,  as  the  ground  could  not  be 
covered  in  any  other  way,  and  a  care- 
fully timed  program  is  published  previ- 
ously, so  that  those  who  can  not  take  the 
entire  tour  may  meet  the  party  at  any 
desired  place.  Extra  cars  are  provided 
so  all  may  go,  each  person  carrying  his 
own  lunch,  hot  coffee  being  provided  at 
the  farm  being  inspected  at  the  dinner 
hour.  During  lunch  good  speakers  are 
heard  on  subjects  of  interest,  often  on 
something  which  has  been  observed  dur- 
ing the  trip.  Several  times,  more  than 
25  cars  have  made  the  tour,  with  from 
100  to  150  people. 

'  On  one  of  the  tours  a  field  which  was 
originally  a  swamp  was  visited,  demon- 
strating the  benefit  of  tiling.  This  soil, 
though  rich,  had  raised  unsatisfactory 
crops  of  both  oats  and  corn,  and  the 
owner  wanted  advice  as  to  how  to  han- 
dle it.  The  adviser  tested  the  soil  for 
alkali,  found  it  in  too  great  quantity  for 
successful  crop  raising,  and  advised  cul- 
tivating the  soil  often  to  get  more  air 
liito  it,  afterward  giving  a  heavy  dress- 
ing of  manure.  The  land,  though  rich, 
was  poorly  balanced,  and  the  fermenta/- 
tlon  of  manure  and  contact  with  the  air 
are  calculated  to  bring  it  into  the  de- 
sired condition. 

An  exceptionally  fine  herd  of  pure-bred 
Holstelns  was  visited.  Their  owner  has 
an  up-to-date  barn  with  swinging  stan- 
chions, a  silo,  and  raises  plenty  of  al- 
falfa for  his  stock. 

A  farm  which  has  been  exhausted  by 
overcropping  and  underfeeding  vntil  lit- 
tle can  be  produced  on  it,  was  of  great 
Interest.  It  was  suggested  that  a  thor- 
ough liming  of  the  soil,  sowing  sweet 
clover  to  be  plowed  under  while  green, 
and  judicious  fertilizing  would  in  time 
bring  It  back  to  its  original  fertility. 

Another  farm  that  had  been  cropped 
to  death  had  an  excellent  stand  of  al- 
falfa on  a  field  which  had  previously 
failed  to  produce  a  crop  worth  harvest- 
ing, the  result  being  obtained  by  a  lib- 
eral application  of  lime. 

Another  farm  was  visited  on  account 
of  its  buildings,  particular  attention  be- 
ing paid  to  having  barns,  hen  houses 
and  stables  as  comfortable  and  conven- 
ient as  the  house,  which  Is  a  model  coun- 
try home. 

A  clover  field  In  which  there  was  an 
unusually  good  stand  of  clover,  had  spots 
In  which  only  weeds  grew.  Examination 
showed  the  soil  In  those  spots  strongly 
acid,  and  a  heavy  dressing  of  lime  was 
advised. 

A  field  of  corn  which  had  been  culti- 
vated only  three  times  with  a  surface 
cultivator,  was  shown  to  prove  the  ^alue 
of  shallow  cultivation.  It  certainly  was 
a  success  In  that  case,  as  the  com  was 
rank  and  the  ears  heavy. 

On  another  tour  the  first  object  of  In- 
terest was  a  fine  alfalfa  field.  The  seed 
had  been  Inoculated  by  the  glue  method, 
and  the  soil  treated  with  lime  before 
planting,  the  result  showing  the  benefit 
of  doing  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time. 


There  was  a'  demonstration  of  lime- 
stone crushing  at  a  nearby  quarry,  which 
proved  of  great  interest.  The  pulverizer 
turned  out  2 Vis  to  3  tons  per  hour,  labor 
being  furnished  by  nearby  farmers,  the 
product  being  given  them  in  exchange. 
A  herd  of  Short-Horn  cattle,  some  fine 
Clydesdale  horses  and  a  solid  cement 
silo  held  the  attention  of  the  farmers  at 
the  next  place.  The  silo  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  county,  61  feet  high,  with 
a  capacity  of  250  tons. 

Another  point  of  interest  was  a  stand 
of  red  clover  on  land  which  had  previ- 
ously been  too  acid  to  grow  clover,  and 
had  been  put  in  condition  by  the  use  of 
lime.  An  old  blue  grass  sod  was  seen 
which  had  been  sown  to  red  and  alsike 
clover  a  year  before,  by  drilling  it  into 
the  sod  very  early  in  spring.  An  excel- 
lent stand  was  obtained,  which  gave 
those  interested  an  idea  of  how  an  old 
blue  grass  pasture  may  be  economically 
handled. 

A  round  dairy  barn,  with  silo  in  the 
center,  was  interesting,  the  stanchions 
In  a  circular  row  facing  the  silo  furnish- 
ing accommodations  for  41  cows.  It  is 
equipped  with  manure  and  silage  car- 
riers, which  the  owner  states  save  at 
least  one-fourth  of  the  labor. 

A  field  of  alfalfa  seeded  27  years  ago 
was  seen,  and  though  the  original  acre- 
age has  shrunk  to  one  acre,  the  alfalfa 
was  first-class  in  every  respect.  Though 
early  in  June,  some  of  the  tops  were 
'more  than  40  inches  long.  The  explana- 
tion Is  that  the  subsoil  Is  made  up  of 
rotten  limestone,  so  the  conditions 
natural  to  alfalfa  were  there  when  the 
roots  became  long  enough  to  reach  it. 

A  flock  of  280  sheep  being  raised  on 
a  stony  farm  proved  that  such  a  farm 
is  better  suited  to  sheep  farming  than 
any  other  kind. 

During  another  tour  stops  were  made 
to  Inspect  the  outcropping  of  rotten 
limestone  on  two  farms.  This  Is  In  con- 
dition for  Immediate  use,  and  so  Is  a 
valuable  product.  A  visit  was  made  to 
a  farm  where  fancy  Berkshire  hogs  are 
a  specialty,  and  from  which  they  are 
shipped  all  over  the  country.  To  an- 
other where  a  36-acre  field  of  rape  was 
growing,  in  which  100  lambs  were  being 
pastured,  the  rape  having  been  sown 
among  corn  at  the  last  cultivation. 

Percheron  mares  and  colts  were  shown 
at  one  place,  also  up-to-date  hog  houses. 
At  another  farm  a  test  was  made  of 
worn-out  land,  samples  being  taken  to  a 
depth  of  6  feet,  strong  acidity  being 
shown  all  the  way.  The  adviser  pointed 
out  how  lime,  a  crop  of  clover  and  later 
applying  rock  phosphate  would  bring  it 
into  good  condition. 

A  10-acre  hay  field  which  had  produced 
fifty  tons  was  seen,  and  a  discus- 
sion followed  on  the  method  used. 
Another  point  of  Interest  was  a  farm 
where  the  house  Is  entirely  modern  and 
electric  lighted.  Pure-bred  Short-Horn 
cattle  and  Berkshire  hogs  are  the 
specialty  of  the  owner,  and  their  han- 
dling showed  the  same  close  attention  to 
detail  as  was  seen  In  the  arrangement  of 
the  hoirse. 

Visits  were  made  to  two  farms  where 
the  Farm  Improvement  Association  of 
the  county  *'ad  trial  plats  of  corn  grow- 
ing, 43  varieties  being  planted  In  each, 
from  seed  grown  In  this  county,  to  show 
the  results  gained  on  two  dlstlncjt  types 
of  soil.  On  one  farm  a  newly  seeded 
field  of  alfalfa  was  Inspected,  It  having 
been  sown  much  later  ttian  considered 
safe  In  this  section.  The  dry  season  pre- 
vented the  work,  though  the  land  had 
been  made  ready  at  the  proper  time. 
The  soil  yvafi  well  Inoculated  from  a 
former  cropl  and  a  remarkably  strong 


stand  resulted.  Another  alfalfa  field  had 
yielded  Its  first  heavy  crop  In  this,  Its 
fourth,  year.  The  owner  did  not  become 
discouraged,  but  persevered  until  it 
made  satisfactory  returns. 

A  field  was  shown  where  corn  had  fol- 
lowed alfalfa,  the  shocks  being  heavy 
and  close  together,  showing  the  effect  of 
the  nitrogen  stored  up  by  the  former 
crop.  The  adviser  told  of  experiments 
made  in  growing  crops  after  alfalfa,  the 
result  being  a  bumper  yield  of  corn  for 
at  least  two  years,  whereas  after  clover 
the  first  yield  is  large  and  the  second 
one  often  much  smaller. 

One  unusual  arrangement  was  seen — 
a  conduit  under  the  road  so  hogs  could 
go  from  barn  to  pasture  at  any  time, 
thus  obviating  one  of  the  difficulties  in  a 
farm  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  road. 

One  of  the  best  object  lessons  seen  in 
these  tours  was  a  provision  made  by  an 
extensive  corn  grower  for  drying  and 
curing  seed  corn,  not  only  for  home  use 
but  also  for  sale.  An  inexpensive  build- 
ing where  heat  and  ventilation  can  be 
provided  when  needed  has  made  a  great 
saving  of  seed  corn,  which,  under  such 
conditions,  shows  a  high  per  cent,  of  ger- 
minating power. 

Two  more  tours  are  to  be  held  in  the 
fall,  both  to  points  of  Interest  outside 
our  county.    One  Is  to  Inspect  a  place  of 


less  than  BO  acres,  from  which  the  ownei 
has  an  Income  greater  than  that  from 
many  large  farms.  It  Is  In  fruit,  and  by 
careful  handling  has  put  Its  owner  in 
condition  to  snap  his  fingers  at  hard 
times.  The  other  Is  to  study  the  han- 
dling of  a  farm  devoted  to  the  beef  feed- 
ing Industry.  Alfalfa  and  silage  arc  the 
principal  crops,  and  90  head  are  fed 
from  the  140  acres  under  cultivation.  On 
account  of  so  much  stock  being  kept  the 
land  Is  very  rich  and  has  reached  a  high 
state  of  fertility. 

These  tours  have  been  Interesting  and 
profitable.  Many  women  have  been  in 
the  party,  and  some  of  them  are  won- 
dering If  it  might  not  be  well  to  have  a 
tour  of  their  own,  to  inspect  up-todate 
houses  and  kitchen  conveniences. 

(We  are  sure  that  many  of  our  read- 
ers will  appreciate  the  good  points  of 
such  "farm  tours"  as  Mrs.  Woodward 
has  told  us  about.  We  know  of  a  num- 
ber of  counties  that  have  entered  into 
this  work  with  enthusiasm  and  profit; 
but  we  know  of  other  counties  where  no 
work  of  this  sort  is  undertaken. 
Nothing  can  do  us  more  good  In 
our  business  of  farming  than  to  see  how 
others  are  doing  the  work  we  have  to 
do  and  what  they  are  accomplishing.  If 
these  farm  tours  have  not  been  under- 
taken  In  your  county,  why  not  "start 
something?"  If  such  work  is  already 
being  done  in  your  county,  why  not  eiv 
ter  into  it?— The  Editor.) 


The  Editor's  Book  Review 


Below  are  comments  on  some  of  the  more  recent 
books  which  have  come  to  the  editor's  desk  from  their 
puhllshers.  The  modern  farmer  is  a  reading  farmer 
of  course,  and  like  other  business  men  we  l)elleve  our 
farmers  are  building  up  libraries  by  the  occasional  pur- 
chase of  books  on  farm  subjects  in  wlilch  they  are 
interested;  in  no  other  way  can  a  farmer  Improve  so 
rapidly  or  subHtantiully  in  tiis  chosen  calling  as  by 
reading  the  best  la  farm  papers  and  books  and  pre- 
serving for  reference  the  written  accounts  of  the 
experienceH  of  others. 

For  our  readers  convenience,  we  will  be  pleased  to 
furnish  at  the  publishers  prices  any  of  the  iKtoks 
reviewed  t>elow,  or  any  other  obtainable  books  on 
farmlntr.  Further,  we  will  I*  glad  to  give  suggestions 
regarding  t>ookH  on  any  given  farm  subject  on  receipt 
of  request  with  stamp  lor  reply.— The  Kditor. 


AoRicuLTUBAL  COMMERCE,  by  Orover  a. 
Iluebner.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
$2.00  net.) 

After  the  growing  and  harvesting  of 
crops,  the  subject  of  next  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  successful  farmer  Is 
marketing — the  distribution  of  that 
which  he  has  already  produced;  and  this 
Is  one  of  the  most  vexed  problems  be- 
fore the  American  farmer  today.  To 
quote  the  preface  of  the  book  before  us, 
"The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  de- 
scribe the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
In  agricultural  products,  special  atten- 
tion being  given  to  those  phases  of  trade 
organization  which  have  to  do  with  the 
distribution  of  farm  commodities  from 
producer  to  consumer."  Before  we  farm- 
ers are  In  position  to  intelligently  dis- 
cuss radical  improvements  In  marketing 
conditions,  we  need  a  full  knowledge  of 
exactly  how  distribution  is  affected  to- 
day, and  this  volume  goes  a  long  way 
toward  supplying  that  information. 


good  common  sense  information  concern- 
ing the  business  of  farming  and  the  suc- 
cessful management  of  farming  enter- 
prises. 


( The 


Sheep  Farm i no.   bv   John   A.   Craig. 
Macmlllan   Co.,   New   York,   $1.50  net.  I 

With  the  reawakening  of  interest  in 
the  subject  of  sheep  raising  on  eastern 
farms,  many  of  our  readers  will  be  seek- 
ing information  such  as  is  contained  in 
this  standard  work.  The  value  of  sheep 
to  the  eastern  farmer  must  lie  in  the 
combining  of  the  profits  on  wool  and  mut- 
ton, and  it  is  with  this  In  view  that 
Prof.  Craig's  book  iu  written.  In  its 
pages  the  author  treats  of  breeds  and 
breeding,  the  formation,  management 
and  improvement  of  the  flock,  feeds  and 
feeding,  and  finally  of  the  diseases  to 
which  sheep  are  subject.  The  text  car- 
ries with  It  a  number  of  excellent  illus- 
trations. 


A  Short  History  op  English  UrRAi.  I.ifk, 
by  Montague  Kordbam,  M.  A.  (Cbarles  Borib- 
ner's  Sous,  New  York.) 

A  valuable  history  of  rural  life  in 
England  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  invasion 
up  to  the  present  time.  A  narrative  of 
Intense  interest  and  value  to  the  Ameri- 
can who  seeks  a  solution  to  our  agri- 
cultural problems,  industrial,  social  and 
political;  a  guide  whereby  we  may  avoid 
the  blunders  of  our  English  brothers 
and  profit  by  their  successes.  A  good 
book  for  the  thoughtful  farmer's  library. 


Farm  Manaokmknt.  by  (i.  F.  Warren, 
ProfesHor  of  Farm  Management,  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  nt  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. (Tbe  Macmlllan  Co.,  New  York, 
$1.75  net.) 

We  wonder  how  many  of  our  readers' 
libraries  contain  this  most  excellent 
work  on  "Farm  Management;"  certain- 
ly a  good  many  must  have  it,  for,  pub- 
lished in  April,  1913,  this  volume  had 
since  gone  through  five  re-prlntlngs;  but 
many  of  our  farmers  are  still  unsupplied 
with  it  and  to  such  we  want  to  recom- 
mend It.  As  a  study  of  the  business 
principles  In  farming  it  is  used  us  a  text- 
book in  many  of  our  agricultural  col- 
leges and  schools,  but  its  usefulness  does 
not  cease  with  the  end  of  student  days, 
as  it  is  of  constant  use  for  reference  and 
study  throughout  the  farmer's  whole 
life.     Five  hundred  and  ninety  pages  of 


Fertilizers,  by  the  late  Edward  B.  ^  <»<>'; 
bees,  Director  of  tbe  New  Jersey  Agrlciiltural 
Kxperlment  Station;  revised  edition.  edlt»(l  DJ 
John  H.  Voorhees.  (The  Macmlllan  < «.. 
New  York.  $1.50  net.) 

The  late  Prof.  Voorhees'  first  \.  jrk  on 
this  subject  was  published  more  than  sev- 
enteen years  ago  and  Is  the  basis  of  this 
volume,  which  has  been  thoroughly  re- 
vised and  enlarged  by  the  author's  son. 
Its  purpose  Is  to  provide  the  farmer  and 
agricultural  student  with  the  Informa- 
tion necessary  for  the  most  efficient  use 
of  fertilizers,  and  It  contains  chapters 
on  the  source,  character  and  composition 
of  natural,  home-made  and  manufac- 
tured fertilizers,  with  suggestions  as  to 
their  use  for  different  crops  and  under 
different  conditions.  The  work  i^  » 
comprehensive  and  authoritative  one 
and  should  find  a  place  in  many  of  our 
farmers'  libraries.  Three  hundred  ana 
sixty-five  pages  of  text,  including  a  *  om- 
plete  Index  and  numerous  excellent  ilms* 
tratlons. 


Tkxt-Rook  or  Lani>  Drainage,  bv  Jo^'P^ 
A.  Jeffery.  (The  Macmlllan  Co.,  New  ^'>r»' 
$1.25  net.) 

A  large  portion  of  our  farmers  are 
troubled  with  drainage  problems— even 


though  many  do  not  realize  that  some 


of 


their  failures  to  obtain  satisfactory  crops 
are  wholly  or  In  part  due  to  improper 
drainage.  The  volume  before  us,  Ju^ 
off  the  press,  seems  to  be  a  much  ncedea 
one  and  should  help  many  of  our  '*eadc_ 
to  a  solution  of  their  problems.  Tne 
author,  who  Is  at  present  Land  Conim»^ 
sloner  for  the  Duluth  South  Shore  ana 
Atlantic  Railway,  and  was  formerly  Pro" 
fessor  of  Soils  In  the  Michigan  Agri<'»"' 
tural  College,  Is  well  qualified  for  tne 
work  he  has  undertaken,  and  his  yoo>^ 
Is  most  Intensely  Interesting  and  hipnij 
practical.  To  such  of  our  readers  *» 
have     areas     on     their     farms     wbtre 


through  faulty  drainage,  they  are 


only 


able  to  get  half  stands  and  low  yl»  l^Jj 
we  recommend  a  careful  study  of  ' " 
volume.     It  contains  256  pages  of  teifc. 
fully  Illustrated. 
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The  "How  and  Why"  of  the  Gas  Engine 


T  T  may  be  saVd  h^  way  of  introduction  that  this 
1  article  is  not  intended  to  be  a  set  of  rules  for  the 
care  of  gas  engines.  There  are  many  excellent  makes 
of  engines  in  daily  use,  nearly  all  differing  in  design 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  a  practical  treatise 
wliit  h  would  be  of  real  value  In  the  operation  of  each 
kind  would  occupy  a  great  deal  of  space,  even  if  it 
VI  I'.'  i)ossil>le  to  compile  the  necessary  Informa- 
tion. It  is  the-writer's  purpose,  therefore,  to 
explain  the  principle  of  operation  of  the  internal 
combustion  engine,  or  gas  engine,  as  it  Is  gen- 
erally called,  and  to  leave  the  details  of  care 
and  maintenance  to  be  discussed  at  length  in 
the  .nst ructions  always  furnished  to  the  pw- 
(hasir  of  the  gas  engine. 

'ihe  gas  engine  is  a  machine  which  makes  it 
pn.s.sible  to   use   the   power   obtained    from    ex- 
plosions of  gaseous   vapor.     The   gas   may   be 
natural,  such  as  can  be  obtained  from  natural 
gas  wells  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  it  may  be 
Illuminating    gas,    or    It    may    be    obtained    by 
evaporating  some  fluid,  such  as  gasoline.     Sev- 
eral things  must  be  done  before  we  can  get  a 
powor-produclng  explosion.    First,  the  gas  must 
be  mixed  with  a  certain  amount  of  air.     Then 
the  mixture  must  be  compressed,  and  finally  It 
must  be  lgnlte'\  while  it  is  compressed.     The         _ 
electric  spark   Is   used    almost  universally   for 
igniting  the  compressed  mixture  in  a  gas  engine 
c.vlinder.    Just  how  the  explosions  are  produced  and 
utilized  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  elementary 
dintriam  of  a  gas  engine  shown  in  Fig.  1.    This  draw- 
ing ^hows  a  greatly  simplified  cross  section  of  the  en- 
Sin*'      It  is  practically  a  diagram  of  the  principal 
paits  shown  In  Fig.  2.    The  fly  wheel,  F,  In  Fig.  1  is 
coniM'i  ted  to  the  piston,  P,  so  as  to  operate  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  the  gear  wheel  and   pump 
shaft  of  a  windmill  or  the  pitman  of  a  mow- 
ing machine.     As  the  fly  wheel  turns  around 
the  (rank  moves  the  piston  up  and  down  in 
the  (vlinder,  and,  when  the  engine  is  running. 
the  up  and  down  motion  given  to  the  piston 
by  the  gas  explosions  serves  to  spin  the  fly 
^heel.    In  Fig.  1  at  the  top  of  the  drawing  the 
''ight  hand  pipe  leads  to  the  muffler,  a  device 
for  reducing  the  noise  of  the  gas  explosions, 
and  the  left  hand  pipe  leads  to  the  carburetor. 
This  device  will  be  explained  In  detail  later. 

^^p   must   suppose    that    the    engine    tanks 
^^'  been  filled   with   gasoline  and  oil,  that 


By  ALFRED  E.  WALLER 

at  a  high  speed  and.  when  the  piston  has  reached  the 
lowest  point  of  Its  travel,  carries  it  on  again  in  an 
upward  direction.  At  this  moment  the  exhaust 
valve.  E,  opens,  allowing  the  piston  in  its  upward 
motion   to  foree  out   the   burned   gases   remaining  In 
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the  cylinder.  When  the  piston  is  at  the  top,  all  the 
burned  gases  having  been  forced  out,  the  exhaust 
valve,  E,  closes  and  at  the  same  time  valve,  I,  opens, 
so  that  the  piston  on  its  third  downward  trip  takes 
in  a  new  charge  of  gas  and  the  cycle  of  operations  - 
described  above  Is  repeated. 
The    gas   engine  consists   of  a   great   many   parts. 


ha 


*he  battery  and  coll  have  been  connected  and 
^^^rything  Is  ready  to  start.  The  fly  wheel  of 
the  engine  Is  turned  to  the  right,  by  hand. 
^"''-  if  at  the  time  it  is  turned,  the  piston  is 
In  tliP  position  shown  in  Fig.  1.  the  following 
a^inis  take  place  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  dpRoribed:  Rotation  of  the  fly  wheel  causes 
*''^"  piston,  p,  to  move  downward  and.  at  the 
»anio  time,  the  Intake  valve,  I,  is  opened  by  a 
valv^-iod  not  shown  In  the  drawing.  The 
"own ward  mption  of  the  piston  creates  a 
ja<uura  in  the  cylinder,  C.  and  draws  a  mlx- 
J"ic  of  air  and  gasoline  fumes  in  through  the 
Intake  valve,   1. 

^Wun  the  piston,  P,  reaches  the  bottom  of 

'«  travel,  the  continued  revolution  of  the  fly 

J  ."'''  starts  It  in  an  upward  direction.       At 

"=*  moment  the  intake  valve,  I,  closes  so  that 

piston.    In   Its    upward    motion,   compresses    the 

'arire  of  gas  drawn  into  the  vacuum  created  by  its 

^ownward  trip.     When  the  piston  reaches  the  top  of 

travel  and  the  mixture  in  the  cylinder  is  fully 

•^"mpressed,  an.  electric  spark  at  G  Ignites  It 
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These  should  be.  and  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
are.  properly  put  together  when  the  engine  Is  deliv- 
ered to  a  purchaser.  But  the  engine  Is  not  "all  there" 
unless    it    has    three    essentials — gas,    usually    called 

.,^ ,^ ,  _.  "mixture,"  compression  and  spark.     Without  all  three 

•Knlting  the  compressed  gas  causes  an  explosion  and     of  these  It  cannot  operate  satisfactorily.     If  It  has 
P  Piston.  V.   Is  sent  downward   with   considerable     these  essentials  and  Is  properly  put  together.  It  can- 
orce.    The  heavy  fly  wheel  is  thus  made  to  revolve     not  fall  to  work.     We  mention  this  because  people 


often  think  that  a  gas  engine  needs  an  engineer  to 
take  care  of  It,  and  this  is  not  the  case.  Be  sure  that 
the  engine  has  mixture,  tompresslon  and  spark  and 
the  engine  will  be  sure  to  run.  It  Is  like  a  darkey'a 
account  of  how  his  balking  mule  was  Jolted  out  of  a 
stubborn  fit  by  the  engineer  of  a  pas.sing  traction 
engine.  The  engineer  put  a  rope  around  the  mule's 
neck  an*l  tied  it  to  the  engine,  and.  as  Sam  said. 
"When  dat  injine  done  started,  dat  mule  was 
obleeged   to  went." 

In  the  pre«'eding  description  we  just  men- 
tioned the  carburetor  and  our  next  care  should 
be  to  investigate  it  more  thoroughly.  It  con- 
sists of  a  metal  reservoir,  usually  brass,  a  small 
valve  and  a  float.  The  float  is  arranged  so  that 
It  closes  the  valve  when  the  gasoline,  fed  Into 
the  carburetor  by  the  gas  tank,  reaches  a  cer- 
tain level.  Each  downward  trip  of  the  piston 
sueks  air  Into  the  engine  cylind*'r  through  a 
port  or  opening  In  the  cylinder  and  c  vaporatea 
some  of  the  gasoline  to  make  the  mixture.  When 
the  evaporation  has  lowered  the  level  of  the 
gasoline  in  the  carburetor  to  a  certain  point,  the 
fioat  valve  allows  more  gasoline  to  flow  In  until 
It  is  again  at  the  proper  level.  There  are  many 
carburetors  on  the  market,  each  differing  from 
the  other  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  but  they 
all  operate  on  this  principle. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  engine  Itself,  the  best 
results  can  be  obtained  by  reading  carefully  and  fol- 
lowing  closely   the   directions   which   accompany   the 
machine.     There  are  various  simple  methods  of  test- 
ing for  mixture,  compression  and  spark,  and  the  en- 
gine manufacturers  are  always  careful  to  explain  the 
best  way  to  test  the  machine  they  build. 
The  gas  engine  has  many  uses  on  the  farm.     In 
previous    articles    we   have   dl.seussed    its    use 
as  a  means  of  generating  electricity  for  light 
and   for  many  other  purposes.      Gas  engines 
are  also  used  for  threshing,  sawing  wood,  cut- 
ting ensilage,  shelling  corn,  hoisting  hay  and 
grinding  bone  or  feed  and.  In  fa«  t.  for  operat- 
ing practically  every  kind  of  farm  machinery. 
This  wide  range  of  usefulness  becomes  con- 
stantly  more  extended,   for  several   manufac- 
turers supply  gas  engines  mounted  on  trucks, 
making   them    readily   portable.      As   a   result 
threshing  may  l>e  done  out  in  the  fields,  tbe 
sawmill  may  be  located  in  the  woods,  and  the 
same  engine  used  for  both.     This  makes  light 
weight   a  desirable   feature,   always   provided 
the    lightness    Is    not   obtained    by    sacrificing 
strength  or  ruggedness.     Even  comparatively 
heavy  engines  may  \^e  moved  around  with  sur- 
prising ease   If  they  are  mounted   on   an   ox 
cart   or   heavy  truck  of  some  kind,  and   It  is 
best  to  blo«  k  the  truck  very  securely  to  pre- 
vent vibration  when  the  engine  is  In  use.  One 
truck   which  the   writer  has  seen   and   which 
operates  very  satisfactorily,  has  the  side  beams 
or  stringers,  extended  about  one  foot  beyond 
the  wheels  at  eat  h  end.     When  the  engine  is 
brought  to  the  desired  point,  one  end  of  the 
truck  Is  jacked  up  at  a  time,  and  two  special 
heavy  benches  like  saw  horses,  are  put  under 
the    ends.      This    leaves    the    wheels    entirely 
clear   of   the   ground   and    makes   the  engine 
platform  very  steady. 
The    use   of    gas   engines    In    the   applications   just 
mentioned   Is  steadily  gaining  popularity  with  farm- 
ers.    At    first  they  were  a  little  slow   to  a»  cept  the 
engine  and  appreciate  Its  value.    Perhaps  this  caution 
was  somewhat  justified  by  the  fact  that  early  types 
of  gas  engines  were.  In  some  Instances,  not  so  well 
adapted  to  farm  uses  as  they  might  have  been. 

(Contiaued  on  pa<«  288) 
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A  Big  Truth  Convention 

DURING  the  last  week  in  June  there  was  held  in 
this  city  a  wonderful  convention  of  business  men 
from  all  over  this  country,  with  representatives  from 
foreign  nations,  which  had  as  its  motto,  "Truth  In 
Advertising."     This  was  the  Twelfth  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World. 
Advertising  is  a  mighty  force  in  the  every-day  life 
of  all  of  us — whether  we  live  in  the  city,  country 
town  or  on  the  farm.    Without  advertising  this  would 
be  a  sorry  world  and  a  hard  one  to  live  In;  for  witlir 
out  advertising  it  would  be  hard  for  the  householder 
to  locate  the  places  where  he  could  buy  many  of  the 
necessities  and  luxuries  of  his  daily  life,  for  the  farm- 
er to  learn  where  are  for  sale  the  tools,  seeds  and 
Btock  he  needs  in  his  business,  and  for  the  manufac- 
turer to  locate  the  sources  of  raw  materials,   etc.; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  farmer,  the  manufacturer  and 
the  merchant  would  find  it  difficult  to  market  their 
goods  ovUside  of  the  narrow  territory  in  which  they 
could  be  offered  by  word  of  mouth  and  placed  direct- 
ly In  the  hands  of  the  consumer.    Advertising  Is  the 
go-between  in  all  lines  of  trade;  it  brings  to  our  doors 
the  products  of  the  whole  world  and  in  return  it  car- 
ries our  products  to  other  consumers  throughout  the 
world  who  need  and  eagerly  await  them;   it  makee 
the  world  brighter  and  us  happier  by  reducing  the 
cost  of  living  in  giving  us  necessities  at  the  world's 
market  price  and  by  enabling  us  to  enjoy  many  at 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  which  otherwise  we  would 
have  to  do  without.     Altogether  advertising  is  one  of 
the  most  necessary   things  in   this  workaday  world 
of  ours. 

But  a  large  portion  of  the  value  of  advertising  in 
general  rests  in  the  truthfulness  of  each  Individual 
piece  of  advertising  that  goes  before  the  public.  Just 
80  long  as  through  advertising  we  are  able  to  satisfy 
our  needs  and  get  full  value  for  our  money,  adver^ 
tislng  serves  its  purpose  as  a  faithful  go-between 
twixt  producer  and  consumer;  but  when  through 
falsification  or  exaggeration  of  one  or  more  Individual 
advertisers  we  come  to  lose  our  faith  in  the  integrity 
of  advertisers  In  general,  the  whole  value  of  advertis- 
ing as  a  commodity  of  life  suffers. 

Through  lack  of  concerted  effort  to  keep  advertising 
clean,  reliable  and  trustworthy.  It  had  reached  a  low 
ebb  when  the  advertising  club  movement  resulted 
twelve  years  ago  In  the  formation  of  this  Association 
of  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World;  since  then  the 
Improvement  has  been  steady.  If  sometlmeii  slow, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Association,  as  directed  hy 
Its  officers  and  committees  throughout  the  year  and 
in  its  annual  conventions.  Many  manufacturers  and 
merchants  who  had  fallen  Into  the  ^rror  of  exaggera- 
tion and  doubtful  statement,  through  a  lack  of  realiza- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  valtM  of  advertising  to  pro- 
ducer   and    consumer    alike    rests    entirely    In    its 


strict  adherence  to  the  truth,  have  come  td  see  their 
mistake  and  have  joined  enthusiastically  in  this  up- 
ward move  toward  "truth  in  advertising."  Those  who 
will  not  mend  their  ways,  but  persist  in  a  course  of 
fraudulent  advertising,  are  being  brought  to  account 
through  the  efforts  of  the  officers  anj^  VVigilance  Com- 
mittee" of  the  Association  co-operating  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

That  the  good  work  this  Association  is  doing  is  re- 
ceiving proper  recognition  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  made  a  special 
trip  from  Washington  to  address  the  convention;  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  addressed  another  ses- 
sion of  the  convention — as  did  also  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia;  that  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  gave  the  free  use  of  its 
buildings  and  grounds  for  the  sessions  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  the  Provost  of  the  University  presided  at 
one  meeting  and  was  in  attendance  at  many  others; 
that  men  of  prominence  In  Philadelphia  gave  of  their 
means  for  the  entertainment  of  the  members  of  the 
Association  and  of  their  time  for  attendance  at  the 
sessions;  and  that  manufacturers,  merchants  and  pub- 
lishers of  prominence  throughout  the  country  are  sub- 
scribing liberally  to  a  fuh  to  finance  the  all-the-year- 
round  work  of  the  Association. 

God  speed  this  good  work,  and  may  the  time  soon 
come  when  advertising  will  come  Into  its  own  and 
receive  the  full  recognition  of  its  value  as  the  faith- 
ful, reliable  servai.t  of  mankind  and  be  absolutely 
prohibited  as  the  tool  of  the  unscrupulous. 

Uncle  Sam  and  the  Country  Roads 

THE  Bankhead-Shackleford  bill  providing  for 
national  appropriations  to  aid  in  the  Improve- 
ment and  construction  of  highways  in  the  several 
states,  as  amended  and  finally  passed,  has  some  good 
features  in  It  which  will  commend  this  new  departure 
in  national  legislation  and  its  entrance  into  a  new 
sphere  of  usefulness. 

It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  co- 
operate with  the  states  through  their  respective  state 
highway  departments,  or  other  agencies  having  con- 
trol of  the  highways,  in  the  improvement -or  construc- 
tion of  rural  post  roads.  In  the  bill  a  rural  post  road 
means  any  public  road  in  the  United  States  over 
which  the  United  States  mails  are  transported.  This 
rather  lil>eral  interpretation,  however,  Is  hedged 
about  by  restrictions  which  will  prevent  the  money 
from  being  used  in  urban  districts  which  might 
otherwise  come  under  the  above  definition. 

The  roads  built  or  improved  under  its  provisions 
must  be  "substantially"  built  and  "properly  main- 
tained" by  the  highway  authorities  of  the  states.  If 
any  such  roads  are  not  properly  maintained,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  directed  to  withhold  any 
further  appropriations  to  that  particular  state  until 
the  "maintenance"  work  Is  properly  done. 

Before  any  state  can  take  advantage  of  the  appro- 
priations, its  legislature  must  accept  the  provisions 
of  the  act,  or  In  a  certain  contingency  the  assent  of 
the  Governor  will  be  sufficient. 

The  following  appropriations  are  made:  For  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  $5,000,000;  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1918,  $10,000,000;  for  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1919,  $15,000,000;  for  the  year  ending 
Junes  30,  1920,  $20,000,000;  and  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1921,  $25,000,000.  It  la  to  be  apportioned 
among  the  states  as  follows:  One-third  In  the  ratio 
which  the  area  of  the  state  bears  to  the  total  area  of 
all  the  states;  one-third  in  the  ratio  which  the  popula- 
tion of  each  state  bears  to  the  population  of  all  the 
states;  and  one-third  in  the  ratio  which  the  mileage 
of  rural  and  star  routes  in  each  state  bears  to  the 
total  mileage  of  rural  and  star  routes  In  all  the  states. 
The  amount  to  be  expended  by  the  nation  on  such 
work  is  not  to  exceed  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost, 
p.nd  not  to  exceed  $10,000  per  mile,  excluding  bridges 
of  more  than  20-foot  span  in  the  clear. 

Before  any  money  can  be  expended  as  above,  the 
highway  authorities  must  submit  to  the  Secretary  of 
^Agriculture  project  statements  giving  full  specifica- 
tions, plans,  surveys,  etc.,  of  the  proposed  construc- 
tion. These  must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  work  performed  be  subject  tp  the 
Inspection  and   approval  of  his  representatives. 

The  bill  In  its  amended  form  as  finally  passed  thus 
provides  for  national  help  In  road  making  in  a  prac- 
tical manner,  and  the  money  can  be  used  where  it  is 
most  needed  to  make  the  highway  system  of  the  coun- 
try most  helpful  to  the  needs  of  the  farming  section. 
The  power  given  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 


ample  If  rightly  used,  to  prevent  any  expenditures  on 
unnecessary  projects,  and  to  confine  them  to  tht  one 
purpose  of  improving  the  common  dirt  road^  which 
radiate  out  from  postoffices.  The  Improving  of  these 
rural  routes  comes  nearer  to  putting  the  farms  inio 
quick  and  economical  communication  with  di.stribut 
ing  and  market  points  than  any  other  plan  now  nossl. 
ble  under  our  present  system  of  roads. 

The  amounts  appropriated  by  the  bill,  while  large  on 
paper,  are  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  toward  any  very 
appreciable  improvement  In  the  country  hiKhwayg. 
But  it  is  a  start  In  the  right  direction,  and  If  it  will 
I'ocus  the  public  Interest  on  the  vital  point  in  road 
work — the  improvement  of  the  common  dirt  roads- 
it  will  be  worth  all  the  money  which  this  new  de. 
parture  will  call  for... 

Its  success  will  largely  depend  on  the  intelligent 
co-operation  of  state  and  local  road  o/ficers. 

At  this  writing  the  bill  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Prest 
dent  for  his  action. 

The  Dairy  Cow  on  the  Small  Farm 

ON  another  page  of  this  paper  is  a  story  by  a  West 
Virginia  farmer's  wife  telling  how  she  made  a 
few  dairy  cattle  pay  on  a  little  farm  of  fifty  acres 
under  handicaps  that  would  have  discouraged  many, 
perhaps  most,  of  us;  it  Is  the  old  story  of  pluck,  per- 
severance  and  "managing,"  but  it  is  mighty  well 
told  and  there  are  many  good  points  in  it.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  editorial  we  want  to  call  attention  to 
just  the  one  point  that  Mrs.  Martin  makes,  that  on 
small  farms  as  well  as  big  dairy  farms  "blood  sure 
does  tell"  in  dairy  cows.  Given  a  few  motherly  scrub 
cows  and  a  pure-bred  sire  of  quality,  and  the  gradlnj 
up  will  double  and  triple  the  profit  in  succeeding 
generations. 

Occupants  of  small  farms  who  are  interested  in 
going  into  dairying  in  a  small  way,  or  in  increasing 
the  profits  of  the  small  herd  they  already  have,  will 
be  interested  in  a  Bulletin  (No.  165)  Just  issued  by 
the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  (Ames,  Iowa) 
on  "The  Influence  of  Environment  and  Breeding  in 
Increasing  Dairy  Production."  In  this  pamphlet  is 
told  the  story  of  eight  years  of  investigation  and  ex- 
periment in  the  building  up  of  a  good,  paying  dairy 
herd  from  a  foundation  of  common  cows,  through 
proper  methods  ,of  feeding  and  management  and 
through  the  use  of  a  good  pure-bred  dairy  sire.  A 
careful  reading  of  this  Bulletin  and  a  comparison  of 
the  photographs  of  the  original  cattle  and  those  re* 
suiting  from  the  experiments  will  convince  any  farm- 
er that  It  is  not  beyond  his  means  and  capacity  to 
build  up  a  profitable  dairy  herd,  even  though  it  be  a 
small  one.    Get  that  Bulletin  and  read  It. 

4 

Bulletin  Helj)s  for  Farmers 

"Community  Hog  Houses"  is  the  title  of  a  56-pal» 
Bulletin  (No.  166)  recently  issued  by  the  Agricul* 
tural  Experiment  Station  of  the  Iowa  State  College 
(Ames,  Iowa).  The  term  "community"  Is  used  in 
contradistinction  to  the  movable  type  of  hog  house 
and  refers  to  a  house  for  "a  group  of  animals  livlnl 
under  similar  conditions  or  environment."  Thli 
booklet,  which  covers  the  results  of  several  years  of 
experiment  at  the  station,  and  a  carefjil  investigation 
of  the  design  and  construction  of  hog  houses,  should 
interest  every  hog  raising  farmer.  It  contains  photo- 
graphs, descriptions  and  plans  of  a  number  of  typ<« 
of  hog  house  with  cost  figures  on  each.  I" 
October,  1914,  this  same  experiment  station  issued  » 
Bulletin  (No.  152)  setting  forth  the  essentials  of  »» 
ideal  hog  house  and  describing  in  detail  the  con* 
structlon  of  several  types  of  movable  hog  house* 
which  had  been  thoroughly  tried  out  at  the  station; 
this  bulletin  Is  still  available  for  distribution. 

That  the  clover  leaf  hopper,  attacking  alfalfa,  (•'<>' 
ver,  cowpeas  and  vetch,  does  far  more  damage  th»o 
is  usually  realized.  Is  set  forth  In  Farmers*  Bulletla 
No.  737,  just  Issued  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  which  states  that  many  of  the  lossej 
caused  by  this  pest  are  often  attributed  to  poor  so 
and    climatic   conditions,    since   its  minute   size  fr*" 
quently  enables  It  to  escape  observation.     Full  Ini 
matlon  regarding  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  ^^''^ 
leafhopper  and  suggested  methods  for  combatting 
are  contained  In  this  bulletin,  which  Is  free  for  tM 
asking. 

Two  recent  Farmers'  Bulletins  are  No.  718, 
operative  Live  Stock  Shipping  Associations"  ^^^' ° 
instructions    for    organizing    and    the    outline   o 
constitution),  and  No.  725,  "Wire  Worms  I^®**''"^!' 
to  Cereal  and  Forage  Crops."    Either  will  be  »«"' '^ 
on  request  by  the  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington- 


Boosting  a  "Peach  Week"  Sale 


S|>  A.J.  BRADLEY 

The  eastern  fruit  grower  who  made 
money  on  his  peach  crop  last  year  either 
had  an  exceptionally  good  market  or  a 
monopoly  in  his  line  not  enjoyed  by 
many  growers.  The  year  1915  was  a  dis- 
asiroii-s  one  for  the  majority  of  peach 
g[ower.s  and  few  came  out  even  on  the 
aop  The  breaking  down  of  the  large 
ciiy  markets,  due  to  the  unprecedented 
overproduction  of  peaches,  caused  a 
number  of  growers  to  prefer  allowing 
tiie  crop  to  decay  In  the  orchards  to  ship- 
ping 10  a  market  that  was  already  glut- 
tea  Faced  with  the  problem  of  getting 
rid  of  about  650  baskets  of  peaches  at  a 
time  when  most  housekeepers  were  buy- 
ing tiicni  lor  a  mere  song,  I  enlisted  the 
good  ottices  of  the  manager  of  one  of  the 
department  stores  in  a  nearby  town  in 
then  (Ji.sposal.  Earlier  in  the  season  1 
Jiaa  .'•hipped  50  baskets  by  express  to  the 
coninii.>sion  house  In  the  city  where  1 
had  tieen  accustomed  to  selling,  and  in 
Ktuiu  1  received  a  check  for  $8.30.  The 
(onimi.^sion  man  explained  that  I  would 
be  only  inviting  disaster  to  send  any 
moie  peaches  to  that  market  for  three 
weeks,  at  least. 

Within  tour  miles  of  the  farm  was  a 
thriving  town  with  a  good,  steady  work- 
ing poi)ulation  of  about  16.000  people.  I 
had  .xdid  some  fruit  to  the  dealers  of  this 
town  and  frequently  the  residents  came 
out  (0  the  farm  by  trolley  and  bought 
pea  hes  for  preserving.  I  had  never 
made  any  serious  efforts  to  reach  the 
people  of  the  town,  as  the  large  city  here- 
lofoie  nad  taken  all  I  could  produce  at 
good  prices. 

The  irult  trade  of  the  town  was  domi- 
nated iiy  an  Italian  who  had  grown 
wealthy  and  arrogant  in  the  business. 
He  usually  made  the  prices  which  he 
and  the  other  dealers  paid  for  nearby 
fruit,  and  he  generally  managed  to  keep 
the  h»'st  ot  it  while  others  took  what  he 
d  d  not  want.  This  man  offered  18  cents 
'  iia.sliet  for  choice  quality,  fruit,  while 
lie  was  selling  peaches  at  retail  for  40 
fents  and  in  some  cases  50  cents  a  bas- 
ket, ihis  dealer's  making  more  than  100 
per  I.  nt.  profit  at  my  expense  did  not  ap- 
peal to  me  and  I  determined  to  seek  an 
outlet  for  the  fruit  in  the  town  without 
peddling  It  from  door  to  door,  an  expens- 
ive niethod  with  the  scarcity  of  good 
^^Uk  due  to  activity  in  all  lines  of  busi- 
ness in  the  town. 

There  were  several  vacant  stores  in 
the  heart  of  the  business  section,  but 
"ley  could  not  be  rented  temporarily  for 
'ess  than  |ioo  a  month,  and  this  method 
<^>sposing  of  the  fruit  direct  to  the 
^onsumer  was  prohibitive.  I  sought  out 
^"e  manager  of  a  department  store. 
^  D'cu  did  not  handle  groceries  or  fruit. 
,      after  some  persuasion  Induced  him 


peaches  at  25  cents  a  basket  and  see 
what  he  could  do  with  them  the  follow- 
ing week.  At  my  suggestion  he  had  a  sign 
writer  make  several  large  signs  for  the 
display  windows  with  "Peach  Week"  in 
large  letters.  He  also  announced  the 
coming  event  in  the  advertisements  of 
the  store  in  the  newspapers. 

These  signs  and  the  advertisements 
attracted  considerable  attention,  and  be- 
fore the  store  opened  on  Monday  morn- 
ing there  was  much  interest  in  the  sale, 
which,  mainly  because  of  its  novelty  for 
the  department  store,  brought  out  a  large 
crowd  of  shoppers.  The  peaches  were 
fine  specimens  of  Elbertas  and  were  at- 
tractively arranged  In  one  of  the  win- 
dows and  in  a  prominent  part  of  the 
store,  near  the  entrance.  The  100  bas- 
kets he  had  agreed  to  take  were  sold  be- 
fore noon  at  30  cents  a  basket,  and  the 
orders  piled  in  so  fast  that  he  ordered 
another  100  baskets  for  the  following 
day.     The  total  sales  for  the  first  day 


The  Place  of  the  Dairy  Cow  on  the 

Small  Farm 


By  MRS.  BLANCHE  R.  MARTIN 

Most  of  the  articles  dealing  with  farm 
management  tell  of  the  big  things— the 
300  and  400-acre  farm;  the  herds  of  h*if 
a  hundred  cows.  They  count  their  chick- 
ens by  the  hundreds  and  their  profits  or 
losses,  as  the  case  may  be.  by  the  thou- 
sands. Every  year  we  see  where  the  silo 
has  been  tried  and  found  good,  a  new 
one  going  up  beside  the  old  one.  Dairy 
notes  tell  of  milking  machines  and  arti- 
ficial refrigeration  until  those  of  us  who 
are  short  of*  purse  or  acres  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that,  working  in  a  small  wiy. 
with  only  a  small  herd  and  a  few  acres 
of  pasture,  by  giving  careful  supervision 
and  conscientious  work,  can  make  re- 
turns just  as  sure,  profit  on  the  invest- 
ment just  as  large  as  the  big  fellows  do. 


We  have  only  50  acres  of  land:  30 
of  this  Is  hillside.  Only  four  miles  from 
a  hustling  little  city,  and  threo-quartt'rs 
of  a  mile  from  a  brick-paved  pike.    Land 


Thm  Parm-hraJ  Sir*  U  thm  Thing  t 
The  Jersey  Bull '  Hpermfleld  Owl  2nd'  ftW^-Owned  by  Merldale  KartnH,  Meredith,  N.  Y. 


0  put  on  a  special  sale  of  peaches  for 
^  following  week.  I  argued  that  it 
^  o"ld  he  an  entirely  new  line  for  his 
^^ore  and  that  the  novelty  of  it  would  be 
dJI  ^^  ^^"^^^^  attention.  The  store  han- 
8^a',  ^'^''^  preserving  jars  during  the 
than"  ^"^  ^^®  manager  admitted  to  me 
t>e  lik  *^i  '^"^  ™°'^®  ^°  ^^^^^  ****"  ^^  would 
that  h*^  *°  ^^^  ^^  ®''  *  convinced  him 
conn      '""'^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^'''^  ^^  peaches  in 

artlT         "^'^^^  ^^"^^  °^  ^*"  "°''  ""^^^"^ 
ea  used  in  preserving  time,  includ- 

"K  agateware. 

lull  i**^  ^*<J8unimer  and  there  was  a 
ger  tl^i^^  °'  *"y  *^'n<*-  «nd  the  mana- 
hia  J,  ,     ^^  ^^«  Wea  that  he  could  keep 

Shove  ^^  ''^  ^"^^  *"*^  "^  the  same  time 
housek^"^  ^^^^^I  JJnes  while  attracting 

•"•nmerT'^^  ***  ^'*  *'®''®  ^"'■'"'^  "'<^ 
more        7^^  ^^^^  ^**«  ^'«^*^^  ^^  ^*ttle 
Plau.  ,?     ""  ^^^^  tell  each  other  of  the 
^^  "^ey  had  laid  for  vacation. 

^^d    to    Uke    100    baskets    of| 


amounted  to  175  baskets,  whi]e  the 
manager  assured  me  the  sale  had  wak- 
ened up  the  other  departments,  particu- 
larly the  agateware  and  jar  counters. 

The  second  day's  sales  amounted  to 
125  baskets  and  the  orders  kept  coming 
in  at  a  steady  rate.  The  third  day  he 
disposed  of. 85  baskets,  while  on  Thurs- 
day the  sales  were  nearly  the  same.  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  they  dropped,  as  the 
latter  part  of  the  week  is  not  favored 
for  canning  by  the  majority  of  house- 
keepers. The  total  sales  for  the  week 
were  550  baskets,  as  follows:  Monday, 
175;  Tuesday,  125;  Wednesday,  85; 
Thursday,  70;  Friday,  40;  Saturday.  55. 
The  fruit  dealers  were  up  in  arms 
over  the  sale  and  tried  to  discredit  the 
efforts  of  the  department  store.  They 
asserted  the  fruit  offered  for  sale  consist- 
ed of  culls  from  the  big  city  markets  and 
not  choice  fruit.  Most  of  the  residents 
of  the  town  were  familiar  with  the  name 
of  my  farm  and  they  saw  that  they  were 
getting  It  on  the  baskets  delivered. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  week  the  dealers 
had  a  carload  of  peaches  shipped  in  from 
a  city  commission  merchant  and  sold 
them  for  25  cents  a  basket.  These 
peaches  hurt  the  sale  of  our  fruit  to 
some  extent,  but  they  were  of  an  in- 
ferior quality.  The  dealers  glutted  the 
market  and  lost  money  on  the  scheme, 
for  the  peaches  cost  them  20  cents  in  the 
city  and  they  had  to  pay  freight  and 
hauling. 

Had  there  been  ehough  time  the  suc- 
cess of  the  plan  for  a  "Peach  Week" 
might  have  been  greater.    As  it  was.  the 
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Ugly,  pendulous  udder  is  heavy  and  al- 
most shaggy.     I  reckon  the  best  way  la 
to  judge  by  the  pall  performance  in  the 
cow's  ancestry.    Good  cows  do  not  'orae 
by    chan<e.   and    there   will    he   boarders 
enough  in  even  the  best  bnd  herd.    Not 
all  of  us  can  get  to  a  Babcoi  k  tester,  but 
we    all    have    kitchen    .scales    and    v/ith 
thfcui  can  keep  a  line  on  the  milk  produc- 
tion.    If  butter  is  your  object,  do  as  I 
sometimes   do,   save   a   rhuming.    say   3 
gallons  of  the   cow's   milk   in   question, 
weighing  the  milk  before  churning  and 
your  butter  after,  when  a  little  figuring 
la  percentage  will  give  you  a  good  prac- 
tical idea  of  each  cow's  status  on  your 
faim.     I   thought   I    had  a  cow   to  talk 
about    when   my   grade  Jersey   giving  «> 
gallons  of  milk  a  day.   made  2   pounda 
of  butter,  yet  a  purcha.ser,  thin  spring,  of 
a  Jersey-Guernsey  cross   breed   of  ours, 
lia.s  complained  that  her  milk  wa.s  thin: 
that  it  took  two  gallons  to  mak-  a  i)oun(l 
of  butter.     All   I  lan  bay  is  tliat  if  she 
juade  butter  at  such  a  rate  I   wish  wo 
had  her  back! 

When   we  had  only  two  cows   I   prac- 
ticed hand  skimming  and  made  good  but- 
ter.     When    we    iucrea-sed    to    thre»»    wo 
bought  a  cream  separator  and    1    think 
it  has  made  good  the  salet-man'.s  a.~ser- 
tion   that   three  cows   with   a   sepaiator 
are   as   good   as    four   without.      I    can't 
see  any  diflfeience  in  the  quality  of  the 
butter,    but    it    surely    cuts    th^-    labor 
down.     The  rest  of  our  equipment    Is  a 
cool  cellar,  an  e.xtra  good  supply  of  cold 
.soft    well    water    and    a    barrel    churn. 
Cleanliness   is  next  to  Godlines.s  every- 
where, and  In  the  dairy  is  the  one  prime 
ei-sential.     Our  grandmothers  made  good 
butter  with  even  less  ef|uipment  than  I 
have.     They   u.sed   plenty  of   hot    water, 
lots  of  cold  water,  a  bench  on  the  sunny 
side    of    the    house    and    enough    elbow 
grease.    Jars  and  pans  must  be  s<rubbed, 
scalded,   rinsed  and   carried  out  to  sun. 
The    process   seemed    both    endless   and 
useless.    They  looked  clean  to  us  young- 
sters    long   before    we    were   allowed    to 


values  are  rapidly  increasing,  so  that  to 
build  a  real  dairy  would  mean  either  the 
purchase  of  more  land  at  an  abnormal  [  leave  them,  but  since  I  married  the  farm- 
figure,  or  to  move.  Both  are  equally  im-  er  I  have  had  ample  ( han«  e  to  be  thank- 
possible.  Those  who  own  their  own  .  ful  for  the  thorough  training  In  grand- 
homes,  and  are  settled  in  their  ways  had    mother's  way.    In  all  our  modern  dairies 


best  see  a  very  definite  and  large  ad- 
vantage before  breaking  up  old  associa- 
tions to  build  all  over  again.  We  have 
only  lived  on  the  farm  four  years,  and 
while  we  like  It  here  and  have  no  desire 
to  return  to  the  old  life  in  town,  still  we 
have  no  "hankering"  to  try  in  another 
place,  and  lose  four  y^ars  hard  work 
here. 

One  of  our  first  purchases  was  a  big 
black    cow.    of    uncertain    age.    ancestry 
and  disposition.     We  paid   $40   for  her. 
and  bought  her  mostly  because  she  was 
cheap.    At  that  she  was  an  expensive  ex- 
perience,  and   when   we  looked    for  an- 
other we  looked  for  something  else.  Our 
second  one  was  a  leal  bargain,  a  grade 
Jersey  only  three  years  old.  calf  at  side, 
for  $50.     We  kept  this  cow  three  years 
and  sold  her  back  to  her  original  owner 
for  $75.    We  have  one  of  her  daughters 
now   in   milk   that  promises  to   be   her 
equal.     The   same   time   we  bought   the 
grade  Jersey  we  bought  a  registered  Jer- 
sey heifer  six  months  old.  and  blood  sure 
does  tell,  for  she  has  made  a  first-class 
cow  In  every  way. 

Every  one  has  their  own  tried  and 
true  method  of  selecting  a  good  milker. 
My  own  favorite  way  is  to  look  for  the 
big  milk  veins  on  the  abdomen.  I  don't 
like  a  cow  with  a  coarse-grained  udder. 
Yet  the  heaviest  milker  we  now  have 
shows  a  very  small  milk  vein  and  her 


there  is  nothing  that  can  take  the  place 
of  plenty  of  hot  and  cold  water  and  the 
purifying  effect  of  sunlight  on  our 
utensils. 

We    sell    our    butter,    and    practically 
everything  el.se   produced   on    the   farm, 
once  a  week  to  private  customer.s  in  our 
home  town.     Ours  is  a  splendid  market 
town,  owing  to  the  constant  drain  of  the 
mining    and     milling    operations     •lose 
around.     1  use  a  brick  mold  and  waxed 
paper,  and  for  seven  months  we  get  35 
(ents.  and  30  cents  a  pound  the  remain- 
ing five  months.     We  are  selling  now. 
from  three  cow.s.  18  pounds  of  butter  a 
week,  and  average  about  that  the  year 
around.     Each   week  we  sell  a  few  gal- 
lons  of   butter   milk    to   our   customers, 
but  the  most  of  the  milk   Is  fed  on  the 
farm  and  no  record  kept  of  it. 

In  keeping  our  accounts  we  charge  all 
feed  raised  on  the  place  to  the  cows  at 
the  same  price  paid  for  that  purchased. 
F«ed  for  growing  calves  is  also  included 
in  this  account,  and  any  animal  bought; 
veals  or  cows  sold  are  credited  to  them. 
We  make  no  record  of  8to<k  kept  In  our 
own  pasture,  but  every  season  are 
obliged  to  pasture  out  two  or  three  head 
of  growing  stook.  or  may  Ik»  a  dry  cow. 
Our  last  year's  record  from  Sept.  1.  1914, 
to  Sept.  1,  1915.  shows  a  net  profit  for 
three  cows  of  1190.     We  cared  for  three 
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The  Celery  Crop 
While  in  this  section  August  is  the 
best  time  to  set  celery  plants  in  their 
permanent  position,  in  the  greater  part 
oi  our  section  July  is  the  best  tlrae  to 
set  the  crop  for  late  fall  and  early 
winter. 

From  Philadelphia  southward  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Baltimore  bed  method  of 
growing  celery  is  best.  The  late  Peter 
'Henderson  once  said  to  me,  when  I  asked 
him  why  he  did  not  try  it  at  Jersey  City, 
that  he  would  like  to  be  able  to  but  that 
the  climate  there  was  probably  too  cold 
for  it,  and  they  would  have  to  continue 
to  grow  the  crop  in  rows  and  lift  and 
store  in  winter. 

To  grow  celery  In  the  Baltimore  way 
one  needs  to  have  good  strong  trans- 
planted plants  with  an  abundance  of 
fibrous  roots,  and  plenty  of  them  of  uni- 
form size,  for  it  will  be  a  bother  to  have 
little  plants  in  the  way  in  the  beds. 

Celery  is  usually  grown  as  a  second 
crop  after  some  early  crop  like  peas  or 
lettuce.  Better  after  a  crop  of  letiuce 
which  has  to  be  very  heavily  manured, 
for  the  previous  manuring  is  better  than 
direct  manuring  for  the  celery,  though 
during  its  growth  and  when  the  plants 
are  dry  a  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  be- 
tween the  rows  will  help  greatly. 

To  grow  the  crop  in  the  bed  method 
the  things  needed  are  a  planting  board 
a   foot    wide  and    6    feet  long   and   two 
pieces  of  twine  about  8  feet  long,  with 
pegs   at   each   end,    and    a   garden    line. 
When  the  soil  is  ready,  stretch  the  line 
on  one  side  of  the  proposed  bed.     The 
6-foot  board  is  accurately  squared  at  the 
ends  and  notches  are  cut  on  each  edge 
6  Inches  apart  from  ends  and  each  other. 
Now  set  the  board  square  with  the  line 
tind  set  a  plant  at  each  notch.    Move  the 
board  to  coincide  with  the  plants  last  set 
and  set  another  row,  and  so  on  until  the 
whole  length  of  bed  is  planted.     If  more 
than  one  bed  is  set,  leave  8  feet  between 
the  beds  for  earthing.     When  set  there 
will  be  11   plants  in  each  row  and  the 
rows  will  be  a  foot  apart. 

Then  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  keep 
the  plants  clean  of  weeds  and  cultivated, 
but  let  them  alone  when  wet  with  rain 
or  dew.    To  grow  well  and  rapidly  celery 
must  not  suffer  from  drought,  and  the 
best  growers  now  use  some  one  of  the 
different   overhead    irrigating  pipes.     A 
clayey  loam  retentive  of  moisture  Is  best 
for  celery,  but  where  there  is  irrigation 
convenient    the   crop    can   be   grown    on 
Bandy  soil  that  would  naturally  be  rath- 
er dry  for  it.     I-ow  black  bottom  or  re- 
claimed swamp  muck  soil  is  admirable 
for  the  growth  of  fine  looking  celery,  but 
will  never  make  the  solid,  brittle  stalks 
that  are  made  on  clay  loam  upland.     As 
the  season  advances  the  outer  leaves  will 
grow   heavy   and    inclined   to   fall   over. 
Then  comes  the  first  use  of   the  earth, 
the  handling  up  of  the  crop.    Beginning 
at  one  end  of  the  l>ed  we  stick  a  peg  at- 
tached to  twine  at  one  end  of  the  row 
and    take   a  turn    of   the   twine   around 
each    plant    in    the    row    and    stick    the 
other  peg  at  the  farther  end.     The  sec- 
ond string  is  used  on  the  next  row.  Soil 
Is  now  shovelled  In  between  these  rows 
and  packed  close  to  the  plants  by  hand.. 
Each  pair  of  rows  In  the  bed  is  treated 
In  the  same  way.    Some  use  rul>ber  snap- 
pers  to   hold   the   leaver   oi    the    plants 
erect. 

After  this  handling  there  will  be  no 
further  difficulty  In  the  earthing,  and 
MB  the  nights  get  cool  in  the   fall   the 


earthing  of  the  beds  is  kept  up  just  so 
as  to  keep  the  growing  heart  of  the 
plants  above  the  soil.  The  sides  of  the 
bed  are  carried  up  6  inches  beyond  the 
ends  of  the  rows,  thus  making  the  bed 
full  6  feet  wide.  The  earthing  is  con- 
tinued as  the  plants  grow,  until  in 
November  or  when  really  hard  freezing 
is  threater-"!.  Then  the  whole  bed  is 
earthed  over  6  inches  thick,  and  is  cov- 
ered thickly  with  straw  and  corn  stalks, 
and  bean  poles  laid  over  to  prevent  the 
straw  from  being  blown  off.  Then  the 
celery  can  be  dug  out  as  needed  if  the 
straw  is  thick  enough  to  prevent  hard 
freezing. 

I  have  grown  various  kinds  in  this 
way,  but  have  found  that  the  dwarf 
sorts  are  better  suited  to  the  bed  method, 
and  the  old  Boston  Market  is  the  best 
of  these,  for  it  makes  a  lot  of  finely 
blanched  offsets  that  are  really  better 
than  the  main  stalk. 

The  self  blanching  varieties  are  better 
suited  to  the  growing  of  the  early  fall 
crop  as  practiced  in  the  North  and  in  the 
lake  region  where  they  plant  this  crop  in 
spring  in  rows  less  than  2  feet  apart  and 
mulch   heavily  between   the   rows  with 
manure,  and  blanch  with  boards  set  on 
edge  on  each  side  of  the  rows.    No  culti- 
vation is  given  in  this  method,  but  ir- 
rigation pipes  are  overhead  and  the  big 
weeds  are  pulled  out.     This  crop  is  sold 
before  cold  weather.     I  have  seen  very 
fine  celery  grown  in  this  way  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.       But  in  our  region  the  late 
fall  and  winter  crop  is  about  the  only 
one, 

I  have  long  thought  that  we  might 
grow  the  crop  by  setting  the  plants  in 
cold  frames  made  deep  enough  to  ac- 
commodate them  at  full  growth,  and  set 
the  plants  about  6  inches  apart,  and  then 
protect  them  in  cold  weather  with  the 
double  glazed  sashes  and  have  well 
blanched  celery  in  winter  without  any 
bother  or  earthing  up.  The  self  blanch- 
ing varieties  would  do  for  this,  though 
they  are  of  inferior  quality  to  the  green 
sorts  blanched  in  earth.  In  fact,  I  con- 
sider the  self  blanching  sorts  better  for 
table  ornament  than  for  eating. 

For  growing  in  wide  rows  and  partly 
earthing  in  the  fall  and  taking  up  and 
trenching   for  winter  the   Olant   Paacal 
is  one  of  the  best  varieties.     To  grow 
this    the    rows   should    be    fully    4    feet 
apart,  and  in  large  plantations  the  earth- 
ing l^  largely  done  with  the  celery  plow. 
The    plants    are    taken    up    and    either 
packed  in  cellars  made  for  the  purpose 
or  set  in  narrow  trenches  as  deep  as  the 
celery    is    tall    and    then    covered    with 
straw  and  boards.  But  from  Philadelphia 
southward    I    believe   that   at   least    for 
family  use  the  Baltimore  bed  method  Is 
the  best,   for   the  celery  grown   In  this 
way  and  left  without  lifting  is  always 
brittle   and    snappy.      Another   point   Is 
necessary  for  the  best  celery;  this  Is  to 
be  sure  and  get  French  grown  seed,  for 
It  Is  much  better  than  seed  grown  else- 
where. 


hardy  and,  with  the  beets,  are  left  all 
winter  in  the  rows  where  they  grew.  The 
tops  may  be  frosted  off  largely  but  the 
roots  seem  to  ir^.prove  by  the  frosting. 
In  colder  climates  take  them  up  and  set 
them  perpendicularly  in  narrow  trenches 
and  cover  with  strawy  manure  thickly 
and  they  will  keep  better  than  stored  in 
a  cellar.  I  have  kept  them  in  this  way 
in  a  colder  climate  than  Philadelphia. 

Sow  ruta-baga  turnips  now.  A  good 
plan  is  to  make  furrows  wide  enough  for 
horse  culture  and  use  in  them  500  or 
more  pounds  of  a  good  commercial  fer- 
tilizer. Bed  on  this  with  a  furrow  from 
each  side  and  flatten  half  way  the  ridge 
thus  formed  and  drill  the  seed  in  on  the 
bed.  Thin  out  to  5  or  6  inches.  For 
family  use  I  prefer  to  sow  the  long  or 
large  white  French  turnip.  This  is  a 
white  turnip  of  the  ruta-baga  class,  and 
is  the  sweetest  of  all  turnips  and  keeps 
all  winter  without  getting  pithy.  It  is 
so  hardy  that  here  we  can  leave  the 
plants  where  they  grow,  with  a  furrow 
turned  to  each  side  of  the  rows  and  can 
lift  them  all  winter,  as  our  soil  is  open 
more  than  frozen.  Northward  lift  and 
put  in  heaps  and  cover  with  straw  and 
soil. 

Early  varieties  of  sugar  corn  may  still 
be  planted  and  the  best  of  roasting  ears 
made,  for  the  worms  are  not  so  plentiful 
in  the  ears  as  in  those  of  the  early-plant- 
ed corn.  In  fact,  where  I  live  the  only 
way  we  can  get  good  ears  for  seed  is  by 
late  planting.  We  plant  now  the  Stowell 
Evergreen,  but  northward  it  would  be 
better  to  use  an  earlier  sort. 

A  few  of  the  strap  leaf  turnips  like 
the  Early  Milan,  may  now  be  planted 
for  early  fall  use,  but  the  main  planting 
of  the  flat  strap  leaved  turnips  should 
be  later. 

Set  now  plants  for  winter  cabbages  in 
soils  naturally  retentive  of  moisture,  if 
possible.  Spray  the  late  cabbages  with 
lead  arsenate  1  pound  in  30  gallons  of 
water,  to  destroy  the  green  caterpillars. 
This  will  not  poison  the  heads  as  they 
form  from  the  inner  bud. 

Plants  of  Brussels  sprouts  are  now  set 
for  heading  just  as  frost  comes.  The 
little  heads  are  best  after  touched  with 
frost.  • 

The  Lucullus  chard  is  now  in  its  prime 
and  Is  the  best  of  all  substitutes  for 
spinach  in  summer.  But  where  some 
spinach  is  wanted  early  in  fall  the  seed 
may  be  sown  now,  but  the  main  sowing 
should  be  deferred  till  later,  of  which  we 
will  have  more  to  say. 

When  the  earliest  tomatoes  get  to 
making  inferior  fruits  1  clean  them  out 
of  the  way  for  late  things,  as  the  later 
plants  are  coming  in  with  their  beat 
fruits. 

My  last  setting  of  tomato  plants  was 
made  the  last  of  June.  These  are  for 
the  latest  fruiting  and  to  have  plenty  of 
well  grown  green  tomatoes  when  frost 
arrives;  these  are  wrapped  In  paper  and 
stored  In  crates  to  be  brought  out  to 
color  up  for  slicing  until  ChristmaA. 


moles  are  after  worms  and  insects,  while 
the  mice  eat  roots  and  bulbs.  Anotlier 
way  is  to  plant  castor  bean  seed  around 
the  garden.  This  is  an  old  plan,  and  I 
find  that  the  moles  will  surely  avoid  this 
plant.  The  carbon  bisulphide  must  i)e 
kept  away  from  any  Are,  for  the  fumea 
will  explode  as  quickly  as  gasoline. 

Bordeaux    Mixture     for    Tomntoea  — 

W.   R.   B.,  Pennsylvania,  writes:  '  Thasi.  .rivp 
me   receipt    for   Hordeaux    mixture  for   sorav 
ing  tomato  plants."  ' 

There  are  several  formulas  for  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  varying  with  the  pro- 
portions of  lime  and  copper  sulphate.  I 
generally  use  the  5-5-50  formula.  Slake 
5  pounds  of  fresh  lime  as  for  whitewash; 
then  add  water  enough  to  make  it  25  gal- 
lons. In  another  cask  dissolve  5  pounds 
ot  copper  sulphate  In  hot  water;  it  dis- 
solves more  readily  by  hanging  it  in  a 
gunny  sack  in  the  water;  make  this  to 
2r»  gallons.  Then  pour  the  two  together 
slowly  stirring  all  the  while,  and  it  is 
ready  to  strain  into  the  sprayer.  Of 
course,  a  smaller  amount  can  be  made  in 
same  proportions.  It  should  be  used 
at  once. 


HORTICULTURAL 


Cnnches  the  soil    Increaa«a  the  profilj 


A  fertilizer  which  meets 
every  present  -  day  need. 
Because  it  promotes  root- 
growth  and  renders  avail- 
able all  the  potash  which  is 
in  yo\ir  soil. 

BERG'S  BONE  AND 
MEAT  is  especially  desir- 
able for  producing  large 
yields  of  finest 

Winter  Wheat 

— more  root  -  growth  this 
fall,  more  vigorous  stimu- 
lant next  Spring  when 
wheat  is  heading. 

THE  BERG  COMPANY 

Eat*bU«h«d  1873 
Ontario  St.,  Near  Delaware  River 
Philadelphia 
DEALERS  AND  AGENTS  WANTED 

in    unoccupied    territory.     W^''* 
for  our  Special  Proposition  "A. 


The  Garden  in  July 
The  Blood  Turnip  beet  may  still  be 
sown.  It  Is  best  at  this  season  to  use 
plenty  of  seed.  I  plant  three  or  four 
seeds  in  a  place  about  5  Inches  apart. 
These  bunches  are  then  easy  to  thin  out. 
T  use  Bastian's  Blood  Turnip  beet. 

The  Danvers  Half-Long  carrot-j  can 
also  be  sown  for  winter.  Where  I  live, 
down  here  In  the  sunny  southeaptern 
corner  of  Maryland,  these  are  perfectly 


Queries  Answered 

Ground  Mole*. — Mrn.  II.  C.  P.,  P«>nnnyl- 
vanla.  wrItPH  :  "IMeaBe  Btate  what  <o  do  to  get 
Tid  of  grniind  moleB.  They  are  so  t>nd  In  my 
garden  that  I  ennnot  keep  anythlnp  planted. 
They  out  off  beann.  beet«  and  rabbaRe.  They 
cut  off  rabbage  plantH  that  are  0  Inches  tall 
and  pull  the  whole  plant  underground." 

There  are  several  ways  for  combatting 
moles.  There  are  a  number  of  kinds  of 
traps  which,  properly  used,  will  catch 
them.  But  to  use  these  you  must  watch 
the  runs  and  see  which  of  them  are  be- 
ing used,  for  the  mole  makes  many  rur.g 
that  are  only  used  once.  Finding  a  fresh 
run.  pack  the  soil  down  with  the  foot 
and  watch  to  see  If  it  Is  again  lifted.  If 
so,  then  that  Is  a  commonly  used  run, 
and  you  can  catch  the  mole.  Another 
way  Is  to  get  some  carbon  bisulphide, 
punch  boles  along  the  runs,  pour  a  tea- 
spoonful  In  each'  and  cover  it.  This  will 
kill  moles  and  mice,  and  the  miee^are 
the  pests  that  use  the  mole  runs,  for  the 


PIIQ3Pll(iT[ 


^e  Tms  tf  Alblfi  Per  Acre 

P«r  Serea  Ymm 

20  Tons  Silage  Per  Acr« 

115  Bushels  of  Corn 

884  BodheUi  of  Oats 

62  Bushels  of  Wheat 

TKia  U  A«  reeo.^  el  an  •^"fj^^^lJS^t. 
Urm  where  finely  ««>««4J'«?  noWVcr* 
kMbeeauaeaataooat  of  $1-00  P«  '^ 

^ri?«;  for  me  F«m  T}-.  Wo.J»  ^^ 

Out/*  aaa  cek  these  yields  on  your  ten* 

FEDERAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Tomato  Plants  ^y*'.''VoT.Tu^jr0, 

UB  to  Mil,  11.00  per  1000.     Rpecl.l  prices  on  low  o   ^^.^ 
10.000.     Also   Chhece.  I>P»*^,i/!'J"i  Vp;:,?;;!  l-rK** 


iiB  to  till,  11.00  per  1000. 

Send  for  price  IIM  •d<1  "P*^' 

ant  Farm.        Cbe«woW.  •^^ 


Edited  by  C.  A.  McCUE 


Fall  Bearing  Strawberries 

A  iiuiul>€r  of  our   readers  have  been 
Inquiring    about    the    practicability    of 
giowin?  fall  bearing  strawberries.     For 
the  piirit  twenty  years  It  has  been  the 
dream  of  strawberry  growers  to  produce 
a  strawberry  plant  that  would  bear  a 
crop  in  the   fall.     Many   so-called   fall- 
be.iiing  varieties   have   been    put    upon 
the  niarliet,  but  it  has  been  only  within 
the  last  four  or  Ave  years  that  we  have 
had  a  fall-bearing   variety  that   was   a 
commercial  success.    Among  all  the  fall- 
boai  ing  varieties  put  out  by  nurserymen 
only   two    have    as    yet    possessed    real 
merit.     And  of  these  two  only  one  has 
proved  itself  of  great  commercial  value. 
The  I'rogressive  is  the  best  of  the  fall- 
boaring   .strawberries   and    it   is    by    no 
means  perfect.     Most  growers  who  have 
grown  the  Progressive  are  loud   in   its 
praise.     However,  if  allowed  to  bear  a 
full  crop  in  the  spring,  even  this  variety 
will  prove  a  rather  shy  producer  of  a 
fall  ( rop.     To  be  able  to  harvest  a  re- 
nin iif-rative  fall  crop  one  must  not  al- 
low the  plants  to  bear  a  full  crop  in  the 
sprin.?.     It  is  asking  too  much  of  the 
plant  to  expect  a  crop  of  berries  twice 
a  year.    To  those  who  are  contemplating 
tryiiit?  growing  of  fall  bearing  varieties 
we   can    heartily    recommend    the    Pro- 
gro>sive.     For  the   man   who  wants   a 
few  plants  in  his  back  yard,  to  furnish 
him  i)errles  for  the  table  in  the  fall,  the 
Progressive  will  not  disappoint  him.    As 
a  lommercially  profitable  berry  grown 
on  a  large  acreage,  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
of   the    fall    bearing    strawberries    will 
prove  very  profitable.     The  Superb  has 
also  met  with  some  success   as  a  fall 
berry,    but    it    is    not   as    good    as    the 
Progressive. 


periment  Station  it  has  been  found  that 
in  peach  orchards  cowpeas  make  one  of 
the  most  desirable  of  cover  crops.  They 
collect  a  large  amount  of  nitrogen  from 
the  air  and  harden  the  trees  In  good 
shape  in  the  fall.  One  drawback  to  the 
cowpea  is  that  it  winter-kills  and  leaves 
the  land  bare  over  winter.  Soy  beans 
have  the  same  fault.  One  of  the  great 
advantages  of  cowpeas  in  the  peach  or- 
chard is  that  they  grow  luxuriantly  in 
the  shade,  better,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  plant  commonly  used  for  cover 
cropping  orchards. 

Crimson  clover  is  an  ideal  cover  crop, 
where  the  shade  is  not  too  dense  and  the 
plant  does  not  winter-kill.  There  are 
few  orchard  areas  in  the  U.  S.  that  are 
climatically  suited  to  growing  crimson 
clover,  but  when  it  can  be  grown  it  is 
the  cover  crop  par  excellence. 

Winter  vetch  in  combination  with  rye 
makes  an  excellent  cover  crop.  One  of 
its  faults  is  that  In  climates  where  the 
spring  opens  up  early,  the  vettJi  does 
not  make  much  of  a  growth  before  the 
spring  plowing.  The  rye,  however,  fur- 
nishes a  large  amount  of  humus  when 
turned  under.  One  must  be  careful  with 
rye,  because  if  left  too  long  In  the  spring 
bt;fore  turning  under  it  gets  hard  and 
woody,  does  not  decay  quickly  and  in- 
jures the  water  movements  in  the  soil 
and  may  cause  serious  injury  to  the 
trees  if  the  season  should  prove  to  be 
dry. 

No  matter  what  the  cover  crop,  some- 
thing should  be  grown  in  the  orchard  in 
the  fall.  A  crop  of  weeds  is  much  bet- 
ter than  nothing,  and,  in  fact,  many 
weeds  make  excellent  orchard  cover 
crops. 


Thinning  peaches  Is  a  fairly  simple 
operation,  as  the  excess  fruit  can  easily 
bo  pulled  by  hand.  Just  how  much  a  tree 
should  be  thinned  depends  quite  largely 
upon  judgment.  A  good,  thrifty  pea«h 
tree  In  good  health,  making  good  growth 
and  with  bright  green  foliage  doeu  not 
need  the  heavy  thinning  that  a  weaker 
tree  does.  Some  trees  should  be  thinned 
to  4  inches  between  fruit  and  some  to 
G  or  even  8  inches. 

The  perfection  of  spraying  practice 
has  increased  the  necessity  for  thinning, 
because  proper  spraying  will  cause  more 
fruits  to  remain  on  the  trpe  and  lessen 
the  June  drop.  At  all  tlm^«  the  grower 
should  have  as  his  aim  to  grow  the  trees 
to  fit  the  crop  rather  than  to  grow  the 
crop  to  fit  the  trees.  Overbearing  can  be 
remedied  after  the  crop  is  set.  Under- 
production cannot. 

In  thinning  apples  the  operation  is 
comparatively  simple  and  easy,  provided 
the  proper  tools  are  at  hand.  Unlike 
the  peach,  the  apples  should  not  be 
pulled  by  hand.  Pulling  by  hand  will 
often,  in  fact  usually,  with  the  ordinary 
workman,  pull  not  only  the  fruit  off,  but 
the  fruit  spur  as  well,  thus  permanently 
injuring  the  fruit  producing  possibi'ities 
of  the  tree.  Apples  should'  always  be 
cut  off.  The  common  shear  u.sed  in  har- 
vesting grapes  Is  an  ideal  implement  for 
thinning  apples.  Workmen  soon  become 
used  to  them  and  very  expert.  In  fact, 
the  novice  is  surprised  to  find  how 
easily,  efldciently  and  rapidly  apples  can 
be  thinned  with  the  grape  scissors. 

Every  man  who  wishes  to  grow  fancy 
fruit  should  thin.  If  you  have  not  al- 
ready thinned  your  heavily  loaded  trees 
do  so  at  once. 


('■uliflowvr. 
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Cover  Crops 

Every  fruit  grower  should  now  bo  con- 
Bidt  ring  the  cover  crop  question.  Too 
few  orchardists  realize  the  necessity  of 
good  cover  cropping  In  both  peach  and 
apple  orchards.  It  has  been  demonstrat- 
ed time  and  time  again  that  In  cultivat- 
ed orchards  cover  crops  are  essential  to 
good  orchard  management. 

Cover  crops  should  be  sown  between 
the  15th  of  July  and  the  first  of  August. 
As  a  general  rule,  they  should  be  sown 
Ir.  the  i>each  orchard  a  little  earlier  than 
ill  the  apple  orchard. 

C»n  the  lighter  soils,  cultivation  tends 
to  burn  out"  the  hiunus  content  of  the 
soil,  thus  Impairing  its  water  holding 
capacity.  On  such  soils  It  Is  necessary 
to  maintain  the  humus  content,  and  in 
mo.st  cases  this  can  best  be  done  by 
turning  under  a  cover  crop  In  the  spring, 
lu  the  North  cover  crops  are  essential 
to  properly  ripen  the  wood  and  buds 
t>efore  winter  sets  In,  and  thuff  prevent 
Winterkilling;  even  In  as  mild  a  climate 
^  Delaware,  It  has  been  shown  that 
n^ach  buds  can  her  brought  through  the 
Winter  In  better  condition  If  the  orchard 
has  been  cover  cropped.  Cover  crops 
a!;>o  utilize  soluble  nitrates  in  the  soil 
and  conserve  them,  whereas  If  the 
ground  had  been  left  bare  this  valuable 
plant  food  would  have  been  leached  out 
and  lost  beyond  recall  in  the  drainage 
Waters* 

There  Is  no  one  orchard  cover  crop 
that  Is  ideal.  All  have  their  advantages 
and  their  faulU.  The  cover  crop  must 
t>«  adapted  to  orchard  conditions  and 
niay  be  varied  from  year  to  year  accord- 
Qg  to  the  needs  of  the  orchard.  When 
^t^e  land  la  deficient  in  nitrogen,  and 
n»ost  801U  are.  It  Is  best  to  use  a  nltroge- 
r^*  cover  crop,  such  as  the  clovers,  soy 
•^^^a  or  cowpeas.    At  the  Delaware  Ex- 


Thinning  Fruit 

Many  peach  and  apple  trees  bear  more 
fruit  than  they  should.  It  has  been 
proved  beyond  all  contention  that  it 
pays  to  thin  both  peaches  and  apples, 
and  those  of  our  readers  who  have  trees 
overladen  with  fruit  should  see  to  It  at 
once  that  a  portion  Is  removed.  Thin- 
ning, while  It  cuts  down  the  number  of 
fruits  on  a  tree,  does  not  lessen  the 
yield  as  expressed  in  the  terms  of  bas- 
kets, barrels  or  bushels.  Thinning  makes 
better,  and  larger,  fruit,  makes  more 
saleable  fruit,  decreases  the  number  of 
culls  and  conserves  the  energies  of  the 
tree.  In  seasons  of  heavy  production, 
judicious  thinning  may  be  the  means  of 
preventing  the  breaking  of  branches, 
and  In  extreme  cases  the  practical  ruina- 
tion of  the  tree.  The  writer  has  seen 
peach,  pear  and  apple  trees  broken  down 
by  excessive  bearing  and  left  Ii>  such 
condition  that  they  were  practically 
worthless  for  a  year  or  two  afterwards. 

Some  varieties  of  fruit  need  thinning 
much  more  than  others.  The  Elfcerta 
peach  responds  quickly  to  thinning, 
while  the  Belle  of  Georgia  seefns  to  be 
able  to  size  up  a  large  crop  without  hard 
thinning.  The  Paragon  and  York  Im- 
perial apples  are.not  in  need  of  thinning 
as  greatly  as  the  Wlnesap  and  the  Stay- 
man.  In  growing  Winesaps  one  of  the 
great  problems  Is  to  get  size  on  the  fruit. 
The  Wlnesap  has  a  tendency  to  set  too 
many  fruits  and  a  good  liberal  thinning 
will  allow  the  remaining  fruits  to  size 
up,  be  of  a  higher  grade,  and  yet  not  de- 
crease the  yield.  Stayman  has  a  fault 
in  that  at  harvest  time  it  runs  too  many 
sizes.  Thinning  will  eliminate  the  small 
sizes  and  give  a  more  uniform  grade  of 
fruit  at  harvest.  In  fact,  the  writer 
knows  of  no  variety  of  apple  that  offers 
greater  possibilities  for  thinning  than 
the  Stayman. 


Boosting  a 
"Peach  Week"  Sale 

(Concluded  from  page  277) 

scheme  was  hurriedly  undertaken  and 
just  as  hurriedly  rushed  to  completion. 
If  adequate  preparation  had  been  made 
several  weeks  ahead  the  effort  could  have 
l>cen  carried  out  on  a  larger  scale  and 
with  better  prices  and  a  more  wide- 
spread appeal  to  the  consumers. 

One  thing  was  demonstrated  to  the 
satisfaction  of  myself  and  the  manager 
ot  the  department  store,  and  that  was 
that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  arouse  the 
interest  of  the  feminine  portion  of  the 
buying  public — and  that  is  nine-tenths 
of  the  buying  public — in  a  si)e(  lal  sale  of 
fruit  carried  on  through  an  entire  week 
when  the  sale  is  brought  to  their  atten- 
tion and  efforts  put  forth  to  make  the 
showing  attractive  as  well  as  timely. 

Another  season  we  hope  to  begin  earli- 
er with  a  campaign  of  education  leading 
up  to  "Peach  Week."  This  will  consist 
of  timely  articles  in  the  newspapers  of 


the  town  telling  of  the  coming  event 
about  three  weeks  before  the  sale.  The 
editor.s  of  the  local  newspapers  are  al- 
ways willing  to  co-operate  in  a  move- 
ment of  this  kind.  The  advertisements 
will  carry  a<lvance  notices  of  the  sale  of 
peaches  and  glass  jars,  preserving  ket- 
tles and  the  ne<  essary  utensiKs  needed  in 
every  hous*>hold- about  the  time  the  fruit 
sea.son  comes  along.  In  the  advertise- 
ments there  will  be  inserted  reieipt.s  for 
canning  and  preserving  peaches  and  for 
making  all  the  numerous  appetizing 
dishes  into  which  peaches  enter  as  a 
prime  ingredient.  The  delivery  wai;ons 
of  the  store  and  the  farm  wagons  haul- 
ing the  peaches  will  bear  muslin  stream- 
ers reminding  the  shoppers  well  in  ad- 
vance to  lay  plans  for  "Peach  Week." 

The  price  1  realized  was  not  one  cal- 
culated to  make  a  peach  grower  wealthy, 
but  it  was  net  and  without  shipping  and 
commission  charges.  I  managed  to  dis- 
pose of  the  fruit  without  a  loss  and  at 
the  same  time  built  up  a  plan  which 
may  come  in  handy  in  future  y*»ars  when 
peaches  are  not  such  a  glut  on  the  mar- 
ket as  they  were  in  191.j.  Were  condi- 
tions normal,  peaches,  I  am  sure,  could 
be  disposed  of  locally  in  the  nearby  mar- 
kets at  good  pri«  es  and  without  the  ex- 
pense of  shipping  to  the  comml.sslou 
houses  of  the  large  cities.  The  publicity 
given  to  the  sale  an»l  my  farm  more  than 
made  up  any  deficit,  and  another  year 
will  serve  to  furnish  a  local  outlet  for 
1000  baskets  of  peaches  where  formerly 
It  was  difficult  to  dispose  of  ouehalf 
that  number. 

Prnnsulvanid. 
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A  modem  Elevator  Dijrsrer  will  mdd 
^substantially  to  the  value  of  your  potato 
crop.    More  potatoes  and  in  better  mar- 
ketable condition  with  less  labor  and 
power  means  many  extra  dollars  in  the 
grower's  pocket  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

The  1916  Fapquhar  Elevator  Piffjrer  is 
built  in  three  size*,  which  can  b«'e<juipr>»'d 
with  various  attachments  suitable  for  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  soil.  This  enables  you 
to  get  the  ngbt  digger  for  your  particular 
condUions. 

Our  dlnrers  am  th*  re«utf  of  many  year*'  field 
•xprrl«nc«,  roml)ming<»ffict«»ncranddur«Wllly. 
IllUftratpd  ratiloffue  de-if-rlblntf  th*»  Fifiutur 
Deratur.  «»  w*ll  11  our  Sim.  .•■.*  Jiintor  aoti  Oilt 
Ed««  Walking  OiKgers,  free  t»  grower*.  Send 
today  (or  your  copy. 

A.  IL  FAKQUHAR  CO..  Ui..  Bm  M.  Tefk.  Pft. 

We  elM  Bkamfacter*  Zaprnt*.  B^wmStU. 
Tkreakar*.  Brdraalle  C14ot  Prw 
▲•k  fee  li««r»»«f« 
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Bumper  Grain  Crops 

Good   Markets     High   Price* 

Prises  Awarded'  to  W*st«rn  Canada  for 
""  Whoat.  Oata,  Barlay,  Alfalfa  and  Grassas 

The  winntnKS  of  We-teni  (Anada  at  the  Soil  FrcKlnrt* 
KxpoMltlon  at  I>enver  were  eaMtly  made.  The  lint  r<iin|>rlH«l 
Wheat,  t»atK,  llarler  and  <;raH*eK,  the  meet  lin|M>rtanl  l>«lou 
the  prlT.eHfor  Wheat  and  Oats  and  nweep  Htake  on  Alf«l'a 
No  lesH  tii.portaot  than  the  Mplendid  <|uallty  of  \%  enteru 
('aoaduH  wheal  and  other  gralnH,  N  the  ex<ellence  of  the  oat- 
tie  fed  and  faHene<l  on  the  ifran-eH  of  that  country.  .\  recent 
Bblpnient  of  cattle  to  rhlcaijo  topped  the  market  lu  thai  city 
for  quality  and  price. 

Weetera    C*n«d«    produced    in     19IS    •«•-«*»•••«*»•    "V?«*».  *'^*.■• 
M    ail     of     the    United     State*,    t    over     300.000.000     kuahele. 

Canada  In  proportion  Vo  |M.pulatlon  has  a  «realcr  exiwrtahl^ 

surplii*  of  w heat  t  hla  vear  than  any  country  In  ll>«  world, Hurt  al 

present  prices  vou  c»'n  flunreoulthe revenue  for  Iha  producer. 

In  Western  ('anarta  » <»ii  will  «•  <1  «o^  ni«rk«'tii.  splendid  tiioo.*.  e»- 

ceptlonal  -•oclsl  condition*.  t>erf«K't  ciimate  and  other  nrf^t  ■ttracUoas. 

Tlierc  la  ■•  war  tax  •«  l»ii<i  «■<  "•  e»«»rrl|»«l««. 

8end  for  llliistrsfe.1  patniililet  and  a*lt  for  rediic»>d  railway 
rates,  Inlortuation  an  to  l»»^  locations,  etc.     Address 

F.  A.  HARRISON 

210    NoKh    Third    St.,    Harriaburg,   Pm. 
Canadian  Govarnmant  Agant 
«  l»«r«»»A«T  T»  BSIITI*  CAWADA 
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Soils  and  Field  Crops 


Conductail  by' A.  E.  GRANTHAM 


I  thU  department  will  be  answered  quefltkons  relating  to  soils  and  their  Improvement,  field  crope  and  the 
of  lime.     Quefltlons  should  be  addressed  to  the  "Bolls  and  Field  Crops"  department,  care  of  The  Practical 


In 
use 
farmer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Summer  Seeding  of  Grass 
As  land  becomes  less  fertile  through 
continued  cropping  the  more  difficult  it 
is  to  secure  a  good  stand  of  clover  and 
timothy   when   sown   with    wheat  as   a 
nurse  crop.    While  this  method  of  seed- 
ing grass   is  largely   followed   in   most 
sections  it  is  quite  easy  to  improve  both 
the  stand  and  quality  of  the  hay  crop 
by  sowing  the  seed  independently.     The 
Eastern     States     have     very     desirable 
weather    conditions    for    late    summer 
seeding,  as  much  of  the  annual  rainfall 
comes  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August.     Farther  west,  beyond  the  Alle- 
ghanles,  summer  droughts  are  more  fre- 
quent, rendering  the  task  of  fitting  the 
land  more  difficult  than  farther  east. 

The  fact  that  grass  can  be  successful- 
ly sown  alone  makes  It  possible,  in  case 
the  clover  fails  in  the  wheat,  to  main- 
tain the  order  of  rotation,  as  the  wheat 
or   oats   stubble  may   be  plowed,   fitted 
and  seeded  in  time  for  the  grass  to  make 
a  good  growth  before  winter.    The  time 
of  seeding  is  Important,  as  clover  must 
be  well  established  in  order  to  pass  the 
winter  in  good  condition.    Thus  it  often 
happens  that  in  order  to  save  both  time 
and  labor  the  wheat  stubble  is  disked. 
With  certain  soils  that  are  not  too  dry 
this  can  be  very  easily  done.     In  most 
cases  It  win  be  advisable  to  break  the 


the  land  is  plowed  some  time  should 
elapse  before  seeding,  in  order  that  the 
soil  may  become  well  settled.  Grass 
seeding  requires  a  compact,  level  seed- 
bed with  a  fine  mulch  at  the  surface. 
Where  the  time  is  short  for  preparing 
the  soil  disking  is  often  preferred.  In 
the  latitude  of  Philadelphia  the  seed 
should  be  sown  by  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber. Of  course,  other  factors  may  de- 
termine the  time  of  seeding.  On  a  rich 
soil  the  seeding  may  take  place  some- 
what later  than  where  the  soil  is  in  poor 
condition.  In  most  cases  the  latter  week 
of  August  and  the  first  week  of  Septem- 
ber will  cover  the  period  of  the  most 
successful  seedings. 

Since     clover     usually     occupies     the 
third   or   fourth   place  in   the  order  of 
crops  in   the   rotation,   that   is,   coming 
after    corn    and    perhaps   two    crops    of 
wheat,  it  is  well  to  see  that  the  soil  is 
well  supplied  with  lime.     The  previous 
crops  have  put  the  land  in  a  poorer  con- 
dition on  account  of  their  demand  for 
plant  food,   hence  no   pains   should   be 
spared  in  making  the  soil  favorable  for 
the  young  clover  plant.     If  you  are  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  soil  needs  lime 
call   in  your  county   agricultural  agent 
and  have  him  examine  the  soil,  or  send 
a  pound  of   the  soil   from  the   field   to 
your   state    experiment   station,    with   a 


land  so  as  to  get  rid  of  all  weeds.  Where  j  request  that   the  lime  requirements   of 


the   sample   be    determined.       Methods 
have   now   been   devised   by   which   the 
actual    number   of   pounds  of  lime   per 
acre  required  to  sweeten  a  soil  may  be 
determined.    Apply  enough  lime  to  thor- 
oughly  sweeten  the  soil — and  this  should 
be  done  several  days  before  seeding  if 
quicklime  is  used.     As  the  clover  has 
followed  at  least  two  grain  crops  it  will 
be  necessary  to  provide  some  available 
plant  food.    Well  decomposed  stable  ma- 
nure makes  an  excellent  dressing  to  )iar- 
row  into  the  soil  that  is  being  fitted  for 
grass.       In   some   cases,   however,   con- 
siderable weed  seed  may  be  introduced 
by  the  manure.     In  this  case  the  weeds 
are  not  likely  to  prove  a  serious  menace 
if   they   are   annuals,   as   they   will    be 
killed  by  the  first  frost.    The  perennials, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  live  through  the 
winter  and  be  found  In  the  hay  crop 
the  following  summer.     If  the  manure 
can   be  applied   sufficiently   early   it   is 
possible   to   destroy   the   most  of  them 
by   frequent  harrowlngs   until    time   of 
seeding.     In  the  absence  of  manure  it 
is  well  to  use  a  fertilizer  carrying  2  to 
3    per    cent,    of   available    nitrogen,    so 
that  the  grass  will  make  a  good  start, 
and  8*  to  10  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid. 
At  this  time  potash  cannot  be  procured, 
but  ordinarily  it  should  constitute  from 
5  to  6  per  cent,  of  the  fertilizer  mix- 
ture for  grass.    The  fertilzers  should  be 
applied  at  the  time  or  just  previous  to 
time  of  seeding  to  grass.  It  is  just  as  nec- 
essary   to    fertilize    grass,    when    sown 
in  this  manner,  as  any  other  crop,  and 
the  results  will  be  even  more  satisfac- 
tory.    There  are  cases  where  fertilizers 
will  not  be  necessary,  as  after  a  crop 
of  early  potatoes  that  have  been  heavily 


fertilized.  The  longer  the  land  is  to  re- 
main in  grass  the  better  preparation  the 
soil  should  have  In  the  way  of  tillage 
and  treatment.  An  item  of  this  method 
of  seeding  grass  is  that  the  ground  is 
left  quite  level  and  free  from  furrows 
and  ridges,  making  it  easier  to  harvest 
the  crop. 

If  the  seeding  has  been  made  in  the 
proper  manner  the  grass  will  be  3  or  4 
inches  high  by  the  first  frost.  With 
this  much  growth  it  should  pas.s  the 
winter  well.  If  manure  has  not  boen 
applied  at  the  time  of  seeding  it  is  often 
a  good  plan  to  topdress  during  the  first 
fall  or  winter  those  portions  of  the 
field  that  are  especially  thin. 

The  quantity  of  seed  used  should  be 
ample,  as  a  full  stand  from  the  &.tart  is 
necessary  in  keeping  the  land  free  from 
weeds.  A  mixture  of  timothy,  red  clover 
and  alsike  clover  makes  a  combinatioa 
that  is  excellent.  It  seems  that  the 
alsike  clover  helps  to  fill  In  the  more 
crowded  stands  of  the  other  plants 
and  results  in  producing  a  heavier  ton- 
nage per  acre.  Where  the  land  is  in- 
clined to  be  wet,  red  top  is  often  imliKi- 
ed  in  the  mixture.  However,  if  the  hay 
is  to  be  placed  upon  the  eastern  mar- 
kets the  red  top  will  lessen  the  i  cminer- 
cial  value. 

Summer  seedings  of  grass  made  upon 
specially  prepared  land  are  greatly  bene- 
fited by  a  topdressing  of  nitrate  of  soda 
in  the' spring.  An  application  of  100  to 
150  pounds  of  nitrate  in  the  early  spring 
will  often  double  the  yield  of  hay. 
Where  manure  has  been  applied  dtiring 
the  winter  the  commercial  nitropen  is 
hardly  necessary.  Summer  sown  grass, 
•If    properly   put   in,    will   be  practiially 
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42  Bushels 
per  Acre 

THIS  GREAT  CROP,  orfe  of  36  entered  in 
our   Great   $1000   Contest,  won   $100   but 
was  not  large  enough,  however,  to  get  first 
place,  which  was  taken  by  a  crop  of  S9.S6  bu. 
per  acre ,  also  grown  exclusively  on  our  fertilizer. 
jlsJk  us  for  the  story. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Company 

129  Lewis  Street,  Buffalo,  New  York 

We  have  a  factory  near  you.   W»  ship  from  27  difftrtnt  factory  points  East  oftkt  Mississippi.   Agents  wanted  in  nnoccmpied  territory 


Are  ybu 
getting  as  much? 

ALSO  ASK  \\6  to  send  you  the  24-page  Bulle- 
tin  on   Wheat   Growing,  by    Ex-Director 
Wheeler  of  R.  I.  Experiment  Sta.  It  is  worth 
dollars  to  any  man  who  grows  wheat  for  profit. 
Don't  take  our  word  for  it;  read  for  yourself. 
Mar   V/e  mail  it  free 


if  ^ 


p< 


free  from  weeds,  And  by  topdressing  in 
the  spring  a  large  yield  of  prime  quality 
bay  can  be  secured. 

More  attention  should  be  paid  to  our 
grass  crops,  especially  where  clover 
forms  a  large  part  of  the  mixture.  As 
ordinary  farm  practice  goes  the  cereal 
crops  receive  first  attention  and  the 
clover  left  to  make  the  best  of  condi- 
tions that  are  anything  but  favorable. 
When  we  consider  the  fact  that  clover 
forms  such  an  important  part  in  the 
Fcheme  of  crop  rotation,  that  it  serves 
to  huild  the  soil  as  well  as  to  furnish 
a  crop,  it  seems  that  more  consideration 
t;hould  be  given  the  requirements  of  the 
Veystone  crop  of  the  rotation. 

In  conclusion,  a  well  prepared  seed- 
hed,  limed,  fertilized  and  seeded  to  tim- 
othy and  clover  during  the  latter  part  of 
August  or  early  September  will  provide 
conditions  for  the  main  crop  of  hay. 


Threshing  W^heat  Early 
^Vhere  the  angumols  moth,  sometimes 
incorrectly  called  the  weevil,  is  preva- 
lent it  is  best  to  thresh  the  wheat  as 
early  as  possible.  The  moth  works  in 
the  stacked  wheat  either  when  put  in 
ricks  or  barns.  Wheat  in  this  condi- 
tion is  so  bulky  that  it  Is  not  easy  to 
treat  it  successfully  with  carbon  bisul- 
phide, the  remedy  usually  applied.  How- 
ever, if  the  grain  Is  threshed  and  placed 
in  the  bin  It  may  be  easily  and  effertive- 
ly  treated.  Wheat  threshed  directly 
from  the  shock  early  is  less  affected  in 
the  bin  than  late  threshed  wheat,  be- 
cause the  eggs  of  the  insect  seem  to  be 
d(  posited  on  the  chaff  and  straw  of  the 
Avlieat  and  does  not  have  time  to  Infest 
the  grain  If  the  wheat  is  separated 
luomptly.  Many  thousands  of  bushels 
ot  grain  are  lost  each  year  through  this 
insect  alone.  There  is  little  danger  from 
loss  If  the  threshed  grain  Is  already  In- 
fo* ted,  providing  It  is  in  a  tight  bin  that 
can  be  closed  up.  A  pint  of  carbon  bl- 
Milphide  Is  sufficient  to  treat  a  hundred 
bushels  of  grain.  Place  shallow  ve.ssels 
over  the  surface  of  the  grain  in  the  bin 
and  pour  Into  them  the  liquid  which 
evaporates  quickly.  The  furyes  being 
bcavier  than  air,  sink  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bin  and  kill  all  Insect  life.  Keep  all 
lights  and  pipes  away,  as  the  gas  Is  ex- 
idosive.  Grain  so  treated  Is  not  injured 
fur  seeding  or  milling  purposes. 


and  the  Portland  cement  of  the  concrete 
road.  Each  material  will  be  confined  to 
the  purpose  to  which  It  Is  best  adapted. 
The  road  will  have  a  5-inch  concrete 
foundation  with  substantial  6-Inch  con- 
crete curbs  at  the  sides,  thus  making  a 
continuous  and  shallow  trough  of  this 
material.  Upon  the  concrete  foundation, 
and  confined  by  the  curbs,  will  be  placed 
2  inches  of  asphalt  macadam.  The  speci- 
fications call  for  cement  guaranteed  to 
,pass  standard  specifications  and  a  natu- 
ral asphalt. 

Quite  as  Important  as  the  sound  struc- 
tural features  of  the  road  Is  its  low  cost. 
The  contract  for  the  first  12  or  14  miles 
Included  ditching,  grading  and  culverts, 
a.^  well  as  the  laying  of  the  foundation 
and  wearing  surface.  The  entire  cost 
will  be  only  $13,000  a  mile.  Deducting 
1)  cents  per  square  yard  for  ditching, 
grading  and  culverts,  the  cost  of  the 
foundation  and  wearing  surface  will  be 
only  $12,000  per  mile,  which  is  $3,000 
less  than  the  present  price  given  fo-  all- 
concrete  roads  by  the  authorities  In  that 
type  of  construction.  They  now  fix  the 
cost  of  all-concrete  roads  of  like  width 
at  $15,000  per  mile.  The  etonomlos  ef- 
fected by  the  adoption  of  this  type  of 
construction  are  apparent.  By  confining 
concrete  to  foundation  purposes  all  of 
the  difficult  and  costly  engineering  de- 
tails prescribed  as  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful construction  of  concrete  roads 
are  eliminated.  The  foundation  will  be 
laid  rapidly  and  will  provide  a  firm  and 
unyielding  base  for  the  wearing  surface. 
No  material  exceeds  concrete  In   dura-j 


bllity  when  used  as  a  road  foundation 
and  protected  from  extremes  in  tempera- 
ture and  moisture  content  by  a  proper 
wearing  surface. 

The  asphalt  macadam  will  provide  a 
niudless,  dustless  and  resilient  wearing 
surface  adapted  to  all  types  of  tiaffic. 
It  will  not  expand  or  contract  and  can 
be  repaired  easily  and  at  low  cost. 

This  road,  with  Its  sharply  defined 
curbs  and  unbroken  and  pleasing*  wear- 
ing surface,  will  be  as  attractive  as  any 
park  highway,  while  the  cost  Is  below 
the  price  many  states  are  paying  for 
water-bound  macadam  roads. 

Roads  of  the  same  type  have  l>een  con- 
structed  here  and  there  In  other  sei'tlons 
of  the  United  States  and  have  given  ex. 
cellent  service.  It  was  stated  recently 
in  "l^nglneering  News"  that  streets  of 
this  type  had  been  In  use  for  10  years  in 
Newton,  Kansas,  without  requiring  re- 
pairs. This  wovld  Indicate  that  the  road 
will  be  sufficiently  substantial  to  more 
than  meet  the  requirements  of  rural 
traffic. 

No  desirable  feature  of  any  other 
types  of  road  has  been  eliminated.  This 
adoption  of  a  standard  type  would  sim- 
plify matters  for  engineers  and  con- 
tractors, making  good  results  more  cer- 
tain than  can  l>e  hoiK-d  for  in  the  case 
of  other  types  of  roads.  Hut  most  im- 
portant is  the  saving  to  the  taxpayers 
through  greatly  reduced  Initial  cost  and 
low  maintenance.  If  adoptCHl  as  a 
national  type  further  economies  would 
fellow  through  standardized  methods  of 
construction  and  improved  machinery. 
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per  acre  is  the  result 

of  a  30-year  test  with 

complete  fertilizer  on 
wheat  at  the  PennsylvaDia 
Experiment  Stations. 

With  fertilizer,  23.7  bush- 
els was  the  average  acre 
yield;  without  fertilizer, 
13.6  bushels  per  acre.  " 

Winter  Wheat 
Production 

IS  the  name  of  our  free  bul- 
letin that  tells  how  to  increase 
wheat  yields.     Write 

The  Soil  ImproTement 
Committee 

of  the  National   Fertiliser 
AacoclatioB 

1422  Mwucy  HMc^BaltlMore  JHd. 


K*nV?P.Th«  livelieat  tittle 
P  ■«  ■*  K.*Kncln«  book    avvi 

*  m%m^m^  pubiiBhed.  Tell.  tiM 

~T^^^^^^"    princfplcwofKouJrn- 
■1n«  ronstmrtion  so  plain  and  so  In- 
ter<Titin(r  that  aar  nian  or  bojr  wUI 
«njoy  readins  it.     Write  today. 

wfiTTK  mntktnm  womks 
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RINHFR   TWINF     farmer  utivnin  wantcil. 
pri<>«^      TIIR4».  Bl  BT  A  MONN,  ]llelroM>.  O. 


Queries  Answered 

OntH   nnd    Alfalfa C.   T.    H..    West   Vlr- 

t'liia.  writes:  ••Wli|  yon  pleaHe  iclv«»  mo  nd- 
^•««-  about  ray  airnlfaV  I  sowed  It  tho  last 
•■'  .\prll — linHulattd  with  •nJtrajfin'  cnitiin- — 
'Y  iiu  with  oats,  and  have  a  fine  stiind  of 
niialfa.  wv  have  had  a  jrreat  di'al  of  rain 
«"«l  the  oats  have  branched  otit  until  the 
Mind  Is  much  thicker  than  I  expected  It  to 
Y^-  Ihe  alfalfa  Is  alH>ut  as  hljth  as  the  («its 
i  ^l!™''  n'"*'" — 1-  to  14  inches.  Now  what 
IS  the  l>est  for  me  to  do,  cut  the  oats  now 
tfr  let  them  i^pen?  If  I  tut  sbotild  they  be 
rakt'd  up  and  hauled  off?  It  is  a  fertile  piece 
^l  laud,   weil   limed." 

Since  your  alfalfa  Is  so  large  it  would 
^^  best  to  cut  the  crop  when  the  oats 
^•e  In  the  dough  stage  and  make  the  i 
entire  crop  into  hay.  Be  careful  not 
]^  (ut  the  alfalfa  too  close,  say  about 
3  inches  high.  If  you  cut  now  you, may 
injure  the  alfalfa  somewhat  and  lose  the 
oats.  By  cutting  later  you  can  get  a 
"ne  cutting  of  hay.  It  Is  likely  that 
>ou  will  get  another  cutting,  possibly 
iwo  more,  this  year. 
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A  Standard  Type  of  Fanners'  Road 

Monroe  county,  Michigan,  is  building 
*<>  miles  of  16-foot  (standard)  road 
^hich  la  attracting  widespread  atten- 
^on,  especially  In  agricultural  districts. 
The  construction  of  this  road  represents 
*"aalcal  departure  from  common  practice. 
Briefly  described,  it  will  be  a  composite 
joad  in  which  will  be  combined  the  best 
•jatures  of  three  standard  types.  The 
^'onroe  county  taxpayers,  chiefly  farm- 
*'^8.  are  using  the  stone  of  the  macadam 
'^oad.  the  asphalt  of  the  bituminous  road 


A  Wheat  Field  in  Cayuga  QounXy,  N.  Y.  whicK  produced  ovet  4U  busheU  oi  sound  Whrat  pet  actc. 

Do  You  Raise  40  Bushels  of  Wheat  Per  Acre? 

If  you  were  planning   to   secure  the  benefit   of   the  present  high  wheat  prices   and 

produce   40  bushels  per  acre  on  your  own  farm — 

What  kind  of  soil  would  you  select  and  how  would  you  prepare  it? 
What  variety  of  seed  would  you  sow?  How  much  seed  per  acre? 
How  would  you  prevent  the  smut  and  avoid  the  ravages  of  the  Hessian  fly? 
How  much  fertilizer  would  you  use  per  acre?     Would  you  use  Lime  with  it? 

To  aid  our  farmer  friends  in  securing  the  greatest  profit  from  their  wheat  crops  we  have  published  a 
practical  booklet  entitled  "  Winter  Wheat."  AH  of  the  questions  mentioned  above  and  many  others  are 
answered  in  this  booklet.  It  will  well  repay  your  careful  reading.  If  you  will  tell  us  the  number  of 
acres    of    wheat    that    you    intend    to    sow    this    season    we    will    send    you    a    copy    free    of    charge. 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

Subsidiary  of  the  American  Agricultuial  Chemical  Co. 

51   Chambers  Street        •        New  York  City 

WAR    PRICES    FOR     WHEAT    OFFER    UNUSUAL     OPPORTUNITIES    FOR    AMERICAN    FARMERS 

INSURE    THE    SUCCESS    OF     YOUR    CROP    BY    USINU 

E.     Frank     Coe's     Special     Grain     Fertilizers 
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All  letters,  inquiries  and  requests  in  reference  to  poultcy,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Poultry  Editor  of  The 
Prac-ttual  Farmer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Practical  Poultry  Talks 


Doubling  Poultry  Profits 

In  the  City  of  Philadelphia  there  was 
held,  in  the  week  ending  June  30th  last, 
the  largest  convention  of  advertising 
men  ever  gathered  together. 

There  were  speakers  upon  every  suh- 
Ject  relating  to  every  phase  of  business 
getting  in  the  United  States.  Among 
them  one  had  the  following  to  say  of 
farm  papers  and  their  work: 

"To   the   problem   of   more   profitable 
farming  the  farm  paper  devotes  itself 
with    a   sincerity    of    purpose   no   other 
paper  or  class  of  paper  applies  to  any 
problem.     Every  word,  every  line,  every 
article    is    how   to   make   farming   pay. 
How  to  cut  out  wastes.    From  advice  to 
the  wife  and  children  on  the  conduct  of 
the   garden,   the  economical  feeding  of 
poultry,  the  best  method  of  increasing 
the  egg  production,  the  production  and 
handling  of  the  products  of  the  dairy,  to 
the    carefully    balanced    ration,    sugges- 
tions to  the  farmer  for  the  feeding  of 
his  hundreds  of  steers  in  the  feed  lot 
that  the  last  ounce  of  fat  may  be  put  on 
from  a  given  quantity  of  food,  informa- 
tion on  the  culture  of  the  bonanza  al- 
falfa crop,  every  thought  on  the  part  of 
the  editor  of  the  farm  paper  is  how  to 
help  his  readers  make  more  money,  get 
more  production,  that  he  may  find  it  to 
his  advantage  to  stay  upon  the  farm  and 
In  that  way  serve  each  of  you  and  every 
other  business  in  America.    You  should 
never  go  to  bed  without  feeling  in  your 
heart  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmer,  and  remember  that  the  pub- 
lication he  prizes  most,  his  greatest  help- 
er and  adviser,  upon  the  testimony  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Itself,   is  the  farm  paper.     The 
department   makes   careful    research   to 
find    the    best    method    of    solving    the 
farmers'  many  problems  and  after  care- 
ful investigation  the  department  makes 
the  statement  that  90  out  of  every  100 
farmers  get  this  information  from  the 
farm   papers   rather  than    from  the  de- 
partment bulletins.     It  is  a  tremendous 
fact  that  our  great  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment would  be  only  10  per  cent,  effective 
except  for  the  wonderful  co-operation  of 
the  farm  paper." 

The  above  statement  Is  repeated  here 
for  two  reasons;  first,  because  egg  pro- 
duction was  touched  upon;  second,  be- 
cause the  fact  is  made  known  that  only 
10  per  cent,  of  all  farm  knowledge 
emanates  from  our  great  Agricultural 
Department  at  Washington,  and  this  10 
per  cent,  represents  the  average  knowl- 
edge given  out  by  all  departments.  Con- 
clusively there  Is  not  10  per  cent,  of  the 
poultry  knowledge  of  this  country  fur- 
nished by  the  Washington  Department — 
the  farm  paper  furnishes  the  farmer 
with  nearly  100  per  cent,  of  all  the 
knowledge  he  collects. 

Another  speaker  told  of  how,  In  a  lit- 
tle community  of  300  souls,  where  he 
conducted  a  general  store,  he  had  taught 
the  farmers'  wives  how  to  double  the  egg 
yield  by  breeding  from  trapnested  hens 
and  how  one  of  his  pupils,  a  farmer's 
wife,  past  middle  age,  had  bought  an 
automobile  with  egg  money.  And  yet 
the  Federal  Government  has  never  pre- 
tended to  offer  a  single  suggestion  to  the 
farmer  as  to  increasing  his  egg  output 
by  line  breeding  or  by  the  use  of  the 
trai^nest. 


Line  breeding  with  poultry  is  the 
same  as  it  is  with  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
hogs  or  dogs  and  is  intended  to  perpetu- 
ate the  good  qualities  while  weeding  out 
the  bad,  the  trapnest  serving  the  same 
purpose  as  a  pedigree  sheet  does  for 'a 
race  horse  or  the  scale  and  Babcock  test- 
er do  for  the  dairy  cow. 

Line  breeding  is  the  only  known 
means  of  increasing  egg  production, 
when  all  other  things  are  equal;  that  is, 
in  housing,  feeding  and  care. 

The  trapnest  indicates  which  indi- 
viduals shall  be  used  for  breeding,  line 
breeding  then  serving  '*he  purpose  of 
continuing  from  mother  to  son  and  from 
father  to  daughter  the  good  of  the  origri- 
nals  found  by  trapnesting. 

As  a  study,  line  breeding  is  more  in- 
teresting than  it  is  simple;  as  a  means 
to  an  end  it  is  impossible  to  duplicate, 
and  any  one  who  can  read  and  remem- 
ber only  to  look  at  a  simple  line  chart 
each    spring   can    practice    it. 

In  order  to  improve  conditions  sur- 
rounding his  little  community  the  store- 
keeper above  referred  to  stated  to  the 
writer  that  he  had  induced  every  farmer 
within  the  48  square  miles  he  served 
with  his  general  store,  to  trapnest  his 
layers  and  that  the  number  of  eggs  he 
annually  handled  had  more  than  dou- 
bled because  of  the  use*of  this  hen  his- 
tory making  device. 

Trapnests  have  been  writen  about  be- 
fore in  these  columns  and  have  been  il- 
lustrated therein  and  they  are  now  again 
urged  because  of  the  necessity  for  more 
eggs  and  because  the  farmer  Is  entitled 
to  every  extra  egg  that  very  little  labor, 
and  scarcely  any  expense,  will  produce. 

One  of  the  essentials  to  doubling  poul- 
try profits  is  more  or  less  restricted 
range;  the  hen  that  follows  the  plow  for 
her  living  cannot  build  into  eggs  the  few 
insects  she  gathers  up — it  requires  more 
than  that. 

Feed  before  the  fowls  at  all  times,  the 
egg  making  kind,  does  not  mean  more 
labor;  In  fact,  it  means  less,  because  a 
pan  full  of  dry  maihh  will  last  for  several 
days,  and  a  large  hopper,  self  feeding, 
will  last  for  a  week  or  more  and  the  hen 
does  not  run  her  legs  off  hunting  a  bug 
here  and  a  worm  there.  Naturally,  the 
hen  will  stay  closer  to  the  source  of 
fcod  If  permitted  to,  and  the  grain  need 
only  be  fed  once  a  day,  in  the  late  after- 
noon. Under  this  treatment  range  be- 
comes shorter  and  can  be  still  further 
shortened  by  enclosures. 

Left  to  her  own  resources,  the  hen 
will  eat  all  day;  feed  her  plentifully  In 
the  morning  and  she  gorges  beyond  her 
digestive  capacity,  and  suffers  in  conse- 
quence. If  she  can  eat  as  nature  re- 
quires, nearly  every  moment  of  daylight, 
her  digestion  is  not  disturbed  and  per- 
fect assimilation  is  permitted  and  the 
egg  results. 

A  full  grain  meal  at  night  Is  slower 
of  passage  from  the  crop  to  the  gizzard 
and  does  not  overtax  the  mill  that  grinds 
for  eggs;  also,  It  is  heat  producing  to  a 
greater  extent  than  ground  mash  and  the 
green  food  that  is  picked  up  In  a  day's 
wanderings. 

'Grit  is  as  necessary  to  the  hen  as  teeth 
to  a  horse  and  should  be  liberally  sup- 
plied Just  as  should  oyster  shell  and 
charcoal. 

But  above  all  things  trapnest  and 
know  the  layers,  from  their  first  egg 
until  the  one  is  laid  that  will  be  hatched 
or  rejected. 


What  We  Are  Asked 


.starting    a    Poultry    Yard. — II.    (;.    B., 

West  Virginia,  writes:  "I  want  to  start  a 
poultry  farm.  Would  you  advise  me  as  to 
the  best  kind  of  laylug  chickens  to  get?  And 
what   kind   of   chicken   house    to   build?" 

White  Le^orn  and  White  Wyandottes 
(so  bred  that  they  rarely  become  broody) 
are  the  two  besf  laying  varieties  known. 
Leghorns  lay  white  eggs  and  Wyandottes 
brown.  A  shed-roof  house,  open  front 
above  3  feet  from  the  floor  line,  16  feet 
deep  and  as  long  as  required,  is  the  ac-' 
cepted  house.  Allow  4  square  feet  of 
floor  space  for  each  fowl  in  winter; 
twice  the  number  can  roost  in  any  house 
if  range  is  available  and  snows  do  not 
lie  on  the  ground  long.  A  house  16  feet 
deep  and  50  feet  long  will  contain  800 
square  feet,  or  will  accommodate  200 
layers  and  20  males.  The  rear  of  the 
house  should  be  4  foot  studs,  front  10- 
foot  studs.  For  rafters  spaced  2%  feet 
centers,  use  18-foot  by  6-inch  lumber, 
allowing  all  the  extra  length  on  front 
overhang,  except  4  inches  in  rear. 

Sebrlvht  Bantmna — J.  II.  W.,  West  Vir- 
ginia, writes:  "WiTr  you  please  tell  me  how 
(iolden  Sebright  Bantams  originated,  or,  in 
other  words,  what  cross  is  used?" 

Sebright  Bantams  were  originated  by 
Sir  John  Sebright,  an  English  fancier, 
about  30  years  ago,  but  no  accurate  his- 
tory Is  obtainable  as  to  the  exact  varie- 
ties used  in  their  making.  Silver  Span- 
gled Polish  is  a  part  of  their  m3ke-up 
in  one  of  the  varieties,  and  Golden  Span- 
gled Polish  in  the  Buffs.  No  further  in- 
formation can  be  had  at  the  moment. 


Liver  Trouble. — J.  R.,  West  Virginia, 
writes  :  "Will  you  please  tell  me  how  to  cure 
liver  trouble?  I  nave  tried  several  of  the 
preparations  said  to  make  hens  lay  and  And 
that  It  does  not  keep  them  in  perfect  health; 
I  lose  so  many  in  the  late  spring  and  early 
summer." 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  cure  for 
any  disease,  animal  or  human.  There 
are  several  remedial  agents  which,  in 
combination  with  nature,  relieve  abnor- 
mal conditions  of  the  tissues  and  organs, 
nature  doing  what  no  agent  can  accom- 
plish alone. 

In  the  case  you  state,  without  giving 
actual  symptoms,  wherein  you  have  used 
some  preparation  for  stimulating  egg 
production,  you  have  probably  brought 
on  a  condition  of  the  liver,  intestines 
or  the  whole  organic  structure  which 
has  caused  death,  over  stimulation  being 
the  primary  cause.  Fowl  life  does  not 
require  stimulating  condiments  for  any 
purpose — for  neither  eggs  nor  health. 

Of  course,  tainted  feeds  can  and  do 
frequently  produce  what  is,  in  ignorance, 
called  liver  trouble,  but  this  cause  can 
be  quickly  removed,  so  far  as  spreading 
the  trouble  is  concerned  and  also  affect- 
ed fowls  relieved  by  removal  of  the  of- 
fending article  of  diet,  such  as  tainted 
beef  scrap,  bone  meal,  musty  or  moldy 
grain,  filthy  drinking  water,  putrid  mat- 
ter of  any  kind,  etc.  Table  scraps  can 
become  tainted  very  quickly,  especially 
fish.  Clean  quarters  are  also  required 
to  prevent  any  unclean  habits  among  the 
flocks.  A  remedy  of  value  in  such  cases 
as  we  assume  you  have  had  trouble  with 
consists  of  the  dose,  for  each  affected 
bird,  one  teaspoonful  of  sweet  oil  every 
day  until  three  doses  have  been  given, 
and  if  the  droppings,  by  their  yellowish 
cast  and  liquid  nature,  do  not  indicate 
bowel  or  liver  disturbances,  mix  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  turpentine  with  the  first 
dose  of  sweet  oil  In  case  worms  are  pres- 
ent. The  succeeding  two  doses  of  sweet 
oil  should  not  contain  the  turpentine. 
Feed  on  sour  milk  and  bread,  mixed  well 
in  a  soft  paste. 


—and  the  strongest  •  wind  cannot  hiow 
her  off.  If  the  roost  or  limb  is  too 
small  she  sways  backward  or  forward  i,e- 
cause  of  the  lessened  grip  and  the  sole 
ot  her  foot  and  the  small  web  betwVori 
her  toes  become  calloused.  If  the  coma 
protrude  from  top  of  web  they  can  be  re- 
moved with  little  danger  by  pusliine 
them  downward,  but  the  foot  shotilci  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  to  prevent  infertion 
of  the  raw  surfaces  which  will  be  left 
Place  the  bird  on  clean  straw  for  a  few 
days  and  feed  lightly. 

To  prevent  corns  round  off  eaoh  edge 
of  a  2x3  or  2x4  scantling,  set  the  round 
ed  2-inch  edges  up  and  the  corn.s  caa- 
not  happen. 


Bvmble  Foot.  —  W.  I^..  PennsylTania. 
writes:  "I  know  what  bumble  foot  Is.  but  I 
do  not  understand  why  my  hens  have  corns 
between  their  toes.  Can  these  be  removed 
without   danger,    or   prevented?" 

Yes,  they  can  be  removed  without  dan- 
ger and  can  be  prevented  in  the  same 
hens  and  all  other  hens.  The  whole  trou- 
ble is  in  the  roost.  Ever  closely  watch 
a  hen  roosting  in  a  tree  limb?  She  al- 
ways selects  one  large  enough  to  fill  her 
toe  reach;  that  is,  the  Umh,  to  suit  her 
ladyship,  must  be  large  enough  to  pre- 
vent her  toes  from  entirely  enclosing  it. 
If,  when  she  sits  down  on  the  limb  her 
toes  come  too  close  together,  she  moves 
along  the  limb  to  a  larger  part  or  finds 
one  larger,  until  she  Is  comfortable  mus- 
cularly.  Remember  that  a  hen,  to  sit 
down,  must  close  her  toes  as  a  human 
closes  a  hand,  only  the  hen  is  compelled 
to  in  order  to  sit  down,  because  bending 
her  second  Joint,  or  knee,  automatically 
closes  her  foot.  This  is  the  reason  she 
can  hold  on  to  Uie  roost  when  she  aleei>a 


Fattenlnar     Cockerels     and     Piokinir 

Breedem K.   J.    M.,    New   York,   wrif.'s       \ 

have  about  40  White  Jjeghorn  cock<'r«Ms  two 
months  old,  and  would  like  to  know  if  it  u 
too  soon  to  lock  them  up  for  fatt»*niiii'  »lt 
broilers?" 

Pen  up  cockerels  at  once,  as  the  market 
for  broilers  is  rapidly  going  down  in 
price.  Feed  strongly  all  they  will  eat  of 
any  good  fattening  ration,  one  oi*  whirh 
was  published  in  a  recent  issue.  As  soon 
as  the  birds  appear  to  be  losing  their  ap- 
petites get  them  to  market. 

Next  year's  breeders,  if  you  mean 
males,  should  be  the  sons  of  heavy  lay- 
ing mothers,  provejl  by  a  trapnesr.  [f 
this  is  not  your  method  of  operating 
your  chicken  plant,  the  next  lipst  way 
(but  not  as  sure,  by  any  means)  is  to 
pick  the  best  developed,  with  briglir.  pro- 
truding eyes,  wide  apart,  heavy  legs, 
long  back  and  medium  high  tail.  Also, 
have  the  males  wide  across  the  hips  and 
with  well  devefoped  combs  and  wattles. 
Both  males  and  females  should  be  so 
built,  and  in  addition  they  should  be 
heavy  around  the  fluff,  or  strictly,  they 
should  have  a  well  set  abdomen. 

By  all  means  trapnest  at  least  enough 
pullets  next  fall  and  winter  to  pirU  out 
heavy  laying  yearlings  the  following 
year,  and  if  any  200-egg  birds  are  found 
try  hard  to  keep  track  of  their  brothers 
and  next  spring  mate  these  brothers  to 
the  hens  that  produced  them. 


Worth  While  Suggestions 

Unless  all  signs,  omens  and  predic- 
tions fail,  the  price  of  eggs  next  fall  will 
cause  the  hen  to  shed  tears. 

Fine  feathers  never  made  an  uddi- 
tional  egg. 

Our  neighbors'  cats  are  Just  as  regular 
as  spring;  both  come  at  the  same  time 
the  baby  chicks  come. 

In  these  warm,  muggy  days  gither 
the  eggs  twice — they  will  be  better  in 
the  cool  cellar  than  in  a  hot  nest  with 
several  hens  taking  turns  at  heating 
them  up  every  now  and  then. 

A  cool  drink  for  the  hot  birds  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  Is  as  welcome  as  a 
flock  of  Insects. 


SHIP  TO 


The  WfhB  House! 

ALEX.  MERSEL 

RECEIVER  OF 

BUTTER  AND  EGGS 

[191  Duanc  Stre«t,  New  York 
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BrwadwarTriMt  Co.  (Aataa  Braachi 
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CHICKS 


from  inixeJ 
stock  5  to  t)0 
each.  Money 
back  for  dead  oneH  an  far  as  t'ol  • 
Tex.  and  Me.    Pamphlet  free. 

C.  H.  LMivtr,  lex  1 7,  MeAltot«rvUI«,  f» 


B:—   \A*.1..^    S.a  W.  Leghorn  chlcM.r<» 
•      ▼  •*«*«^    |l4.  Money  back  for  dewlon*^^ 
All  quality.  Dothlng cheap  but  th*  price.  We  hrwxl  an^i 
raise  the  thre*  leading  varletlee.  Delivery  every  wee« 
EL  R  HUMMKR  A  Co.,  R.  D.  B.,  Frencbtown.  V-  *• 


Live  Poultry  Wanted  Vi^cZ 

^  une  unlim" 

ed  quantity,  from  one  coop  ip.  All  Inquiries  promp"'' 
answered.  Quick  returns.  «}  I  H  B  N  4k  11  B  v.. 
Sas  N.  rr«Bt  mreet,  rkll»«lclrlil*.  Kvtd.  ISM- 


SIBERIAN  HAREKf^rU:""* 

animal.    Bend  »  cents  for  booklet  and  price  llat- 


(OUR  EXPEBIENCE  POOL))) 


'ah  our  readers  are  Invited  to  contribute  their  experiences  on  the  topics  under  discussion.  §2.00  will  I*  |taid 
fnVttie  iH-^t.  and  f  1.00  for  the  next  best  contribution,  and  60c  for  each  other  article  published.  Contrihutious 
1DU81  i>e  in  our  bauds  15  days  before  date  of  issue. 


Torir  No.  1200,  Auo.  1. — What  forage  crops 
luive  you  raised  for  your  swine,  and  on 
wLat  Kummer  pasturage  do  you  note  the 
iK'st  and  most  economical  gains?  (Jive  par- 
ticulars as  to  your  plan  of  summer  feeding 
of  swiue  and  your  practical  observation  as 
to  most  successful  methods  of  handling  at 
tliis  stason  of  the  year.  Limit  your  manu- 
6irii)t  to  250  words. 

Tmir  No.  1201,  Aug.  15. — Silos  on  Eastern 
I'arms.  There  are  few  farms  in  the  Middle 
West  and  West  which  do  not  have  one  or 
more  silos;  our  eastern  farmers  do  not 
M'cm  to  have  taken  them  up  as  rapidly  or 
(nihnslastlcally,  but  they  are  on  the  In- 
rnnse  now.  We  want  the  experiences  of 
pastt'in  farmers  who  have  sifoa,  for  the 
iK'nt'iit  of  those  who  are  contemplating 
biiiltlmg  them.  Tell  what  type  of  bUo  you 
have,  its  capacity,  why  you  like  or  dislike 
tliat  particular  type,  what  you  gain  by  the 
use  of  the  silo  and  how  you  fill  it.  Limit 
ycdirself  to  250  words  (or  less). 

T("rii'  No.  1202,  Sept.  1. — The  Rufal  Schools. 
l»(ies  the  rural  school  in  your  community 
((iucate  your  children  as  you  want  them 
ediuatedV  Does  It  teach  the  rudiments  of 
iiKrlniluire?  What  suggestions  can  you 
offer  for  the  betterment  of  rural  schools, 
Imsed  on  Improvements  made  in  your  own, 
or  I  hat  you  have  heard  of  in  other,  dis- 
tricts? Two  years  ago  we  had  an  ICxperl- 
iiKP  Tool  on  this  sublect  and  received 
many  Interesting  contributions;  we  and 
cur  "readers  want  to  know  what  advances. 
If  any,  have  been  made,  and  what  are  the 
iirincipal  causes  for  complaint  now.  Limit, 
2.'iO  words. 

Topic  No.  1 199. — Sheep  on  Eastern  Farms. 

Mrs.  R.  S.,  ITpper  Marlboro,  Md. — 
Whether  sheep  in  large  flocks  as  a  main 
dependpnre  in  farming  can  be  made  to 
pay  I  cannot  say,  but  our  experience 
with  a  small  floclc  has  been  encouraging, 
to  say  the  least  of  It. 

Without  any  previous  experience  we 
t^tarted,  six  years  ago,  with  12  grade 
Shropshire  ewes  and  ewe  lambs  which. 
I  rather  think  sheep  breeders  would 
have  called  scrubs.  They  cost  $5  each, 
the  ram  $8.  We  saved  the  best  ewes  and 
most  promising  ewe  lambs  and  have  now 
in(  reased  our  flock  tp  20,  changing  rams 
tw'ife.  They  are  kept  in  an  open  shed 
en  the  southeast  side  of  a  tobacco  barn. 
at  night.  In  front  of  the  shed  Is  a  yard 
enclosed  by  a  dog-tight  fence.  In  this 
they  are  shut  every  night  during  the 
lambing  season  and  while  the  lambs  are 
young.  We  believe  that  It  Is  largely 
owing  to  this  simple  precaution  that  we 
have  so   far  escaped   losses  from   dogs. 

In  an  ordinary  pasture  sheep  take  care 
of  themselves  for  eight  months  of  the 
year,  unless  the  winter  be  unusually 
long  and  severe.  Twice  a  day  during 
the  remaining  four  months,  that  is  from 
about  Dec.  15th  to  April  15th,  they  are 
piven  a  half  bushel  of  short  corn  on  cob, 
bran  or  crushed  corn,  and  when  the 
piouud  is  covered  with  snow  they  have 
♦  lover  or  mixed  hay  in  small  quantities, 
also  corn  fodder  on  stalk.  The  work  re- 
quired to  care  for  them  takes  half  an 
liour  twice  daily  for  four  months,  and  a 
tlay  at  shearing  time.  We  have  lost  but 
c.ne  ewe  at  lambing  time,  but  some  years 
>ve  have  lost  young  lambs  at  birth. 

We  have  never  sold  mutton.  The 
lambs  are  sold  when  weighing  60  to  70 
lbs.,  to  dealers  who  haul  them  to  Wash- 
ington. A  few  have  been  sold  direct  to 
hotel  keepers.  The  wool  is  sold  to  a 
local  buyer  for  a  wholesale  wool  manu- 
facturer, saving  us  freight  and  commis- 
f^ion.  I  can  give  proceeds  for  two  years 
fnly.  In  1915  27  Iambs  averaged  $5  each, 
01  $135;  wool  about  |40.  In  1916,  our 
banner  year,  24  lambs,  at  prices  from 
♦6  to  %%,  brought  $155.40;  155  lbs.  of 
^^ool  at  38  cents,  brought  $58.90,  a  total 
or  $214.30.  If  there  Is  anything  on  the 
'arm  that  pays  better  I  want  to  hear 
about  It. 


25,000  Chick.  r,£h*"^p"K'J*r^ 

broiler  chlckn  «c  «wh:  for  Jane.  July  ud  Awi« 


J.  E.  F.,  Wellsboro,  Pa.— Thirty  to 
forty  years  ago  every  farmer  In  this 
locality  '-ad  a  flock  of  sheep,  ranging 
'rom  a  dozen  to  100.  In  those  days  the 
«^erage  farmer  thought  his  farming  was 
not  complete  without  sheep.  Now 
«  nock  of  sheep  is  a  curiosity  to 
™08t  of  the  people,  as  very  few  farmers 
^^f'P  them.  We  have  kept  more  or  less 
J-Pr  since  we  started  farming,  except 
nree  or  four  years,  and  we  find  them 
*ery  profitable,  Indeed.  Wool  has  been 
>ow  m  price,  ranging  from  15  to  24  cents 
\^^  pound,  but  it  generally  paid  for  the 
T^iniering  of  the  ewes,  leaving  the  lambs 
^0  pay  for  work,  etc. 
Pir  ♦    ^^^vantages   of  sheep   are   many. 

irst,  they  keep  all  weeds  down,  and  can 

ttJ!^^\  ^^^^  '®*^  **  ^«»T  scant,  though 
Kooo  clover  ftBd  blue  grass  pastures  are 
i"-«erred.      They   enrich    the    soil    by 


spreading  the  manure  evenly  over  it. 
They  furnish,  an  income  two  or 
three  times  per  year,  viz.,  wool,  mut- 
ton and  lambs.  We  got  out  of  sheep  a 
few  years  ago,  but  started  In  again  with 
a  few  old  culls,  and  now  have  16  grade 
Shropshire  ewes  and  20  lambs.  These 
16  ewes  were  fed  during  the  winter 
months  about  the  same  amount  that 
we  fed  two  cows.  The  ration  consisted  of 
silage,  clover  hay  and  oat  straw.  For  a 
change  we  fed  silage,  morning  and 
night,  clover  hay  at  noon  and  a  grain 
ration  of  peas  and  oats  and  barley 
mixed  and  ground  together.  This  grain 
ration  was  fed  on  the  silage  from  Feb- 
ruary or  about  the  time  the  lambs  com- 
menced to  drop.  We  make  a  practice 
of  keeping  the  ewe  laml)6  and  selling 
off  the  buck  lambs  and  fat  sheep.  By  so 
doing  we  keep  up  our  flocK  to  the  high- 
est standard,  but  do  not  get  as  many 
lambs  as  we  would  if  we  kept  all  older 
sheep,  as  a  yearling  hardly  ever 
raises  more  than  one  lamb.  For  several 
years  we  have  sold  our  buck  lambs  to 
a  local  butcher.  We  let  him  know  what 
we  have,  and  many  times  he  will  come 
and  get  them  as  needed  for  his  trade. 
This  method  gets  us  the  highest  market 
price,  also  takes  the  lambs  off  the  old 
sheep  during  June,  July  and  August; 
thus  the  old  sheep  get  fat  to  go  Into 
winter  quarters.  We  aim  to  use  a  pure- 
bred buck.  Wo  keep  our  sheep  under 
shelter  during  stormy  weather,  but  let 
them  run  out  on  nice  da«^s,  as  sheep  need 
exercise,  and  will  not  produce  good, 
healthy  lambs  unless  they  have  plenty 
of  exercise. 

Now  as  to  whether  they  are  profitable 
or  not,  I  will  leave  to  the  readers.  The 
16  ewes  can  be  kept  on  most  any  eastern 
farm  in  some  brush  patch  during  the 
summer  months,  and  with  very  little 
outlay  of  labor  can  be  fed  and  cared  for 
during  the  winter  months;  the  Iambs 
and  wool  will  bring  about  $200  and  the 
16  ewes  are  left — or  what  Is  better,  sell 
some  of  the  old  sheep  that  had  more  or 
less  trouble  raising  laml)s,  and  make  the 
flock  better  by  keeping  some  of  the  ewe 
lambs.  We  dock  the  ewe  Iambs  when  a 
week  to  ten  days  old,  and  have  no  bad 
results. 

C.  E.  D.,  Cumberland,  Md. — To  the 
small  farmer  sheep  raising  Is  a  most 
valuable  aid.  Our  farm  Is  poor  and  hilly, 
but  affords  acres  of  valuable  grazing 
land  for  sheep.  We  secured  15  Shrop- 
shires,  headed  by  an  Imported  ram.  We 
have  a  warm,  clean  stable  for  lambing 
time  and  cold,  wet  nights;  and  an  open 
shed,  with  hay  rack,  for  fair  days,  both 
enclosed  by  a  tight  fence  10  feet  high, 
making  a  dog-proof  fold.  And  In  this 
the  sheep  are  secured  every  night,  so 
that  we  have  never  lost  one  by  dogs.  In 
fly  season  each  gets  a  dal)  on  the  nose 
with  the  tar  paddle,  to  eliminate  the 
grub  flies;  and  the  rear  fleece  of  the 
ewes  Is  washed  and  trimmed  as  often  as 
soiled.  Bedding  and  quarters  are  cleaned 
with  shovel  and  hoe.  The  ewes  are  fed 
oats  and  corn  when  needed,  with  a  pail 
of  tepid  water  just  after  parturition. 
They  are  talked  to  and  played  with  un- 
til as  tame  as  chickens.  Particular  care 
la  taken  of  the  lambs,  of  which  they  usu- 
ally have  twins.  The  profit  of  the  flock 
may  be  Judged  of  by  the  record  of  one 
ewe.  The  first  year  she  dropped  one 
lamb,  which  was  sold  at  a  good  price  In 
the  fall;  the  second  year  two,  and  the 
third  year  three  Iambs,  the  odd  one  be- 
ing raised  on  the  bottle.  Including  the 
six  Iambs,  the  fleeces  of  the  sheep  for 
three  years,  and  the  price  of  the  original 
ewe,  that  one  sheep  gave  me  more  lump 
money  at  a  time  when  coin  was  scarce 
than  I  ever  made  before;  and  the  flock 
did  as  w#ll.  We  marketed  by  letting 
the  butcher  call  for  any  sheep  that  we 
decided  to  sell,  and  got  the  worth  of 
them  on  the  hoof.  But  a  neighbor  butch- 
ered his  himself,  sold  the  meat  to  hotels 
and  private  customers  at  retail  prices 
and  made  more. 

H.  C.  M.,  Ashville,  K.  T. — Sheep  cer- 
tainly can  be  raised  profitably  in  the 
East,  both  for  wool  and  mutton.  We 
have  never  kept  a  large  flock — at  pres- 
ent we  have  only  10  grade  Shropshlres — 
and  as  a  rule  we  can  make  more  money 
out  of  these  sheep  than  out  of  cattle. 
I^ast  year  we  had  a  lltle  bad  luck  and 
averaged  only  about  $7   per  head,   but 


have  at  various  times  averaged  better 
than  $10  each;  and  the  work  as  compar- 
ed with  cows.  Is  practically  nothing.  We 
consider  it  of  prime  Importance  to  have 
the  flock  headed  by  a  good  pure-bred 
ram,  and  it  always  pays  well  to  breed 
for  a  heavy  fleece. 

Of  course,  some  people  are  troubled 
with  dogs,  but  we  never  have  been.  We 
have  the  pasture  so  arranged  that  the 
sheep  can  come  up  to  the  barn  at  any 
time,  and  they  are  always  around  the 
barns  at  night. 

We  are  only  14  miles  from  a  market 
that  is  always  ready  for  all  they  can  get 
at  top-notch  prices.  Indeed,  practically 
all  the  large  cities  are  in  the  East  and 
the  demand  for  mutton  always  exceeds 
the  supply. 


S.  R.  K.,  Delmont,  Pa. — At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  outlook  for  the  eastern 
sheep  breeder  seems  very  promising — 
even  though  dogs  have  In  many  In- 
stances caused  breeders  to  become  dis- 
couraged. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  breeds 
in  which  both  wool  and  mutton  quali- 
ties are  combined  are  tbe  most  profltar 
ble  for  eastern  farmers.  The  prevailing 
breed  in  this  section  is  the  Shropshire. 

Ewes  should  be  bred  to  drop  lambs 
from  Jan.  1st  to  March  1st,  depending 
upon  the  conditions  under  which  they 
are  to  be  cared  for.  January  lambs 
come  upon  the  market  flrst  and  usually 
command  the  highest  prices,  while  later 
laml)S  go  on  pasture  at  an  earlier  age 
and  the  cost  of  feed  and  care  Is  lessened. 
All  male  Iambs  should  be  castrated  when 
fiom  two  to  four  weeks  old,  and  all 
lambs  docked.  However,  both  operations 
should  not  be  done  at  the  same  time,  but 
with  an  Interval  of  at  least  one  week 
between. 

Lambs  should  be  given  some  palata- 
ble grain  mixture  and  fine  alfalfa  bay 
01  second  crop  clover  when  they  are 
about  two  weeks  old.  The  ewes  and 
lambs  should  be  turned  out  on  pasture 
as  soon  as  the  grass  springs  up  to  su(  h 
an  extent  that  It  will  not  be  injured  too 
severely  by  close  cropping.  The  ewes 
should  not  need  to  be  fed  a  concentrated 
feed  while  they  are  on  4)asture,  but  the 
lambs  should  have  free  access  to  some 
grain  which  will  tempt  their  appetites, 
OaTls,  bran  or  corn  meal  will  do  very 
well  for  this  purpose  and  will  aid  the 
growth  and  early  development  of  the 
lamb.  Lambs  should  be  weaned  at 
about  four  months  and  changed  to  fresh 
pasture.  A  good  feed  should  then  sup- 
plement the  pasture.  Nowhere  does  the 
skill  of  the  feeder  show  more  plainly 
than  in  getting  lambs  on  full  feed  with- 
out getting  one  off  feed.  The  grain 
ration  should  be  increased  very  slowly 
and  scA'eral  weeks  should  elapse  before 
attaining,  full  feed.  Corn  meal  and  al- 
falfa hay  make  a  good  ration.  The  feed- 
ing period  need  not  extend  over  more 
than  100  days,  and  the  gains  in  that 
time  should  be  from  25  to  30  pounds 
per  head.  Some  breeders  hold  Iambs 
over  winter  and  sell  them  as  yearlings, 
but  in  this  section  we  do  not  do  this 
because  the  market  seems  to  demand  fat. 
plump  lambs  weighing  less  than  100 
pounds. 

C.  C.  C,  Jr.,  Penn  Laird,  Va. — Possi- 
bly nothing  on  the  farm  has  returned  us 
better  profits  than  sheep,  so  long  as  we 
can  keep  the  dogs  from  them.  Dogs  are 
multiplying  here  and  we  were  forced  to 
go  out  of  the  sheep  business,  on  account 
of  our  heavy  losses  from  dogs.  We  found 
sheep  would  thrive  on  land  so  rough 
and  grazing  so  short  that  other  stock 
cculd  scarcely  pick  a  living  therefrom. 
Sheep  will  eat  and  thrive  on  noxious 
weeds,  keeping  every  nook  and  corner 
clean  of  such  undesirable  things.  Fur- 
thermore, once  eaten  by  a  sheep,  Is  for- 
ever destroyed,  for  nothing  can  pass 
through  a  sheep's  stomach  and  ever 
germinate.  We  usually  sold  our  lambs 
in  late  spring.  Invariably  getting  a 
handsome  profit  for  the  little  worK  and 
expense  of  producing  them.  Our  losses 
at  lambing  time  were  never  large,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  we  provided  the  ewes 
with  warm,  dry.  comfortable  quarters 
and  gave  them  a  little  extra  feed,  care 
and  attention  at  this  time.  It  costs  so 
little  more  to  have  pure-bred  sheep  than 
scrubs  that  we  kept  pure-breds.  After 
trying  out  many  different  breeds  we  set- 
tled down  to  the  Southdowns.  finding 
them,  we  thought,  best  suited  to  this 
country.  As  to  wool,  we  always  found 
a  good  market  for  it  pnd  In  counting  up 
the  money  after  selling,  felt  that  the 
wool  alone,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
profit  from  lambs,  had  handsomely  paid 
us  for  the  labor  and  expense  of  produc- 
ing sheep. 


USED  AUTOS 

The  House  of  Fair  and  Square 

Methods 

W>  do  tlilHRS  differently  here— and  luet 
that  "(llilcrpnri-"  jtuaranteeft  a  square  deal  to 
joii.  We  buy  for  chhIi -and  we  dont  l>uy  an 
auto  to  wU  to  von  uuleiw  we  make  »ure  that 
the  niaciilne  In'  rklit.  Over  KM)  real  valuea 
await  >our  Helei-tion— and  low  price  plus  qual- 
ity In  lu  every  one  of  them. 

1000  Used  Autos,  $150  Up 

BUICK.  Ute  Model  |300 

1916  MAXWELL  Tourinc 1500 

CADILLAC,  Late  Model $310 

]    OVERLAND  Roaster.  Late  Model $375 

HUDSON  Tourinc.  Late  Model $550 

HUPMOBILE  Tourinv,  Late  Mode! $200 

FORDS.  All  Style* $125  to  $250 

Dodge,      Chandler*.       Buicka,       Mitchcllt, 
Hajrne*.    PuUmaa*.   Mercers  and  all  make*, 

all  Style* $150  up 

Send  todav  for  tlie  ncur  Illnatrated 
Booklet  II— price  and  luforuiatlou 
for  autunioblltata. 

Roman  Auto  Co.,  Inc. 

203  N.  Broad  Sl  Phila..  Pa. 


WHITE  MARSH 

PULVERIZED 

IMESTON 


HIGHEST  QUALITY 

la   Not    Caustic  —  Cannof    Bum 
Imnnediateiy  Available 

The  Ik-"!  an'l   in"«t  e<'on(nnlr«l  form   of 
I.lnie  (or  a'-rlculturnl  use,  luwns  and  KraK*. 

All  liiter«"*tlng  Booklet  re«ftr<llii{  the  value 
of  Pota-"!!  In  your  Boll  and  Lime  requiremenia 
— malk-d  free  r|)on  request. 

E.  J.  LAVING  &  CO. 
475  Bullitt  BIdg.  PhiladelphU 


MY  1916  SPLIT  HICKORT 

Joatdropmeapoataland  BUQQY 
I  will  send  you  a  copy  of  _  ^  ^  ^' 
WT  big.  new.  1916  B\i««y  BOOR 
Book,  Free  and  Poatpaid.  It  *how* 
mar*  than  a  bondred  •tunnintr  new 
atyle*  which  my  bis  factory  ia  tum- 
infr  out  t  hi*  aeaaon 
at  price*  aa  low  a* 
rOlpplVI  /  only  $3;).25  and  op 
Think  of  getting  i , 
•MoiM  flpTit  Hiefcarrl 
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DAISY  FLY  KILLER  ^Zl  ::J't'«u  ns 


DKiiirnlal  r.  niriiicnt 
rlirap  LaMi  all  M^aoa 
Mxlr  of  uirul.  caa't 
•|x.il  or  tip  ci«r;  will 
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|>rr«  (rri^itl  fcr  |l. 

NAROLI*   MIMEML 
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■»• l^afakitf    In  colors  exptalM 
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money  on   Farm    Truck    or    -.^-j 
Wagon*,  alae  ■taaiar  wood  wbaala  toM 
any  i  un  ni  ng 
gear.  Send  for 
It  today. 

QartrkinMlC*. 


alaa  ataal  ar  wood  wbaala  to  H 


S^d  P*  IT  T*  ""(Ida  Warn  Oat  Hall.    Has 
▼▼   »-•*-*    *    iilKher  |irot*-in  (x>ni»'nt  than  alfalfa 
g^\    g^\  Tr*T>   ^^'rttf  for  f>rlre«  and  liifortnattoo. 

wl-«^^  V  die   avkbar*  %»*4  r«_B*a  l«M.r*l*MU.Iy. 


Our  Barter  Column 


Thia  column  ia  for  our  hiihaotlhera  only— no  ]la*l 
Bntat*  AKenta.  Peaiera  or  Manufarturcrt.  S  cents  per 
word:  no  advertlaement  leaa  than  M  centa. 


$iaaa  huv*  my  40  acre  farm.  <l  room  dwelling.      All 
K'xmI  soil.  (hMxl  water.    My  htiKt«nd  In  l>llnd.  ranee 
of  aelllng.  MaryC.  KiNxiMoaa.  K  1.  North  Raat.Md. 


Waai  to  rent  two  good  pro<1nrtive  farma  atiitable 
for  hom.  poultrv  and  prrnernl  farmlna  In  Mary* 
land  or  Viricinla.  Send  dem-rl|>tt(>n.  A.  H.  Millim, 
R.  1.  Bummcrvllie,  1^. 


Far  Mal«.  fiO  arre  farm  rlnee  to  town  and  milroad. 
Alao  one  small  place  of  6  arres  for  poultry,  will 
■ell  on  eaiiy  terms,  we  are  not  real  estate  agents,  we 
are  owners.  Write  for  iiartlralars  and  prtca  C'al.kb 
iWKKiN  A  Hon.  Chrewold,  r>el. 
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$1 


30c  Quality 

Direct  from  WlioleaaUr  Freak  M  the  RoaMer 

S     LBS.    FOR 

^"^  B«an  or  Ground 

DeHrered   free   witkia   300  mile*  by    parcel 
lO  Lba.  DEUVERED  FREE  lOOC  fAWmm 

P*ti<*fnrtl<>n  )r:>i«rHnfeert  or  nmtiey  r»>fiinrt«l 

CIUJCS  C»rTO  CO..  aM7  WaAlaflea  tL.  New  Tarfc 
KHTARMHHCD  7«  YKARfl 
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THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


July  15,  1916. 


This  b  Um  farm  woiaen'a  own  department— /or  them  and  by  them.  It  is  devoted  to  the  discuMion  of 
topics  of  everyday  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  familjr.  The  Practical  Farmer  inyites— and 
OKpects — you  not  only  to  write  your  experiences  on  the  topics  under  discussion  but  also  to  propose 
topics  for  future  discussions.  The  best  letter  published  herein  each  issue  will  be  awarded  a  prize  of 
one  doUar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cents.     Address 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


AiiotiST  1. — To  what  extent  have  you  found 
it  profitable  to  sell  poultry,  eggs,  butter, 
fruit,  vegetables,  etc.,  direct  to  famUlps  llv- 
iug  In  town  or  In  the  city?  How  did  you 
secure  your  customers  und  how  are  you 
making  deliveries V  If  you  are  sliipping  by 
parcel  post  what  kind  of  boxes  or  contain- 
ers are  you  using  V  Uive  us  all  the  facts 
but   do   not   write   more   than   U50   words. 

AiousT  15. — Cold  De.sserts.  To  help  our 
women  readers  provide  a  variety  of  cool 
desserts  for  hot  Kummt'r  days,  we  would 
like  to  have  you  describe  your  favorite — 
how  you  make  aud  serve  It.  Desserts  out 
of  the  ordinary  and  which  can  be  ma«le 
easily  and  without  freezing  are  most  use- 
ful.    Give  one  dessert  only. 

AH  eontribationt  to  th»  Exehanw*  mast  rmaeh 
us  at  leatt  IS  dayt  before  the  datm  of  istum  in 
which  the  topic  i«  to  be  diacuaMed. 

Describe  Your  Greatest  Improvement  This 
Year  Toward  Making  Your  Yard  and 
House     (externally)     Mofe    Attractive. 

Mrs.  B.  B.  M.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
— A  grape  arbor  is  common  enough,  but 
we  are  so  proud  of  our  new  one  that  we 
are  already  planning  an  extension  to  it. 
Down  in  front  toward  the  public  road 
our   drive   curves   broadly,    and'  on    the 
outside  sweep  we  have  a  double  row  of 
grapes  about  80  feet  long.    The  grapes — 
red,    white   and    purple,    were   set    four 
years  ago,  tied  up  to  stakes  and  rather 
neglected    until    this    spring,    when    the 
arbor  was  built.    The  posts  are  5Vj  feet 
high,    the    lomb   of   the    roof    nearly    a 
foot  higher.     Three  cross-pieces  are  al- 
lowed, one  at  18  Inches,  the  second  at 
3  feet,  the  last  4  feet;  the  vines  are  tied 
to  these  with  heavy  strings.    The  whole 
thing    was    made,    excepting   the    posts, 
from  rough  mill  slabs,  the  bark  left  on. 
Our  arbor  shows   up  so  well  from   the 
road,  and  has  caused  so  much  fayoral>l« 
comment  we  expect,  this  fall,  to  set  the 
vines  for  the  remaining  distance,  as  we 
are  about  200  feet  from  the  highway. 

We  set  the  grapes  10  feet  apart  and 
let  them  grow  rather  tall  to  cover  the 
arbor  roof  quickly.  There  Is  nothing 
prettier  than  a  well  kept  grape  arbor, 
and  it  serves  a  double  purpose — a  decid- 
ed ornament  to  our  entrance,  and  the 
vines  now  bearing  liberal  promise  of  a 
rich  harvest  of  the  finest  of  fall  fruits. 


faces  the  south,  It  Is  very  hot,  we  have 
awnings  over  windows  and  doors.  They 
cost  only  a  dollar  each,  and  the  differ- 
ence in  comfort  la  well  worth  that 
amount  of  money.  We  plan  for  another 
piazza  on  the  east  side  soon. 


toward  the  west.  We  removed  this  win- 
dow, cut  the  aperture  to  the  floor,  put  In 
a  door;  then  we  built  a  piazza  right 
across  the  side  of  the  house  on  which 
this  door  enters  and  had  a  flight  of 
steps  lead  up  to  the  piazza  from  the 
ground.  With  an  awning  we  now  have 
a  pleasant  place  in  which  to  sit  after- 
noons and  evenings,  and  all  at  a  oost  of 
about  $20.  My  husband  did  all  the 
work.  The  heaviest  timbers  came  from 
a  barn  which  had  been  on  fire.  We  saw 
our  opportunity  and  bought  these  tim- 
bers for  a  song.  As  they  were  not 
charred  enough  to  do  any  harm  and  were 
used  underneath  the  piazza  they  reduced 
the  cost  considerably.  Each  year  I 
plant  running  nasturtiums,  which  cover 
all  the  woodwork  except  floors,  and  be- 
fore July  make  the  piazza  a  bower  of 
beauty.  Climbing  roses  on  either  side 
are  permanent  adornments.  Not  only 
Is  the  porch  a  resort  for  days,  but  can 
be,  and  has  been,  used  as  a  sleeping 
l>orch  at  night.  A  hammock  and  a 
couch  hammock  help  make  It  useful. 

Another  addition  to  the  house  was  the 
placing  of  two  windows  In  Its  roof,  mak- 
ing the  attic  light  and  airy,  where  be 
fore  it  had  been  dark  and  close 


S.  M.  J.,  Kentwood,  La. — The  rear  of 
our  house,  which  Is  the  south  side,  had 
neither  veranda  nor  shade  of  any  kind. 
We  built  a  wide  two-story  porch  the 
whole  length.  The  end  next  to  kitchen 
we  use  for  a  dining  room;  the  other  end 
has  books,  lamp,  table,  etc.,  where  the 
family  can  gather  and  enjoy  the  health- 
ful gulf  breeze  which  sweeps  In  at  all 
times.  The  upper  story  Is  divided  into 
sleeping  apartments  which,  In  this  cli- 
mate, can  be  used  all  the  year. 

About  75  feet  from  the  back  door  is 
the  well.  Over  this  we  built  a  roomy 
shed  which  we  use  for  a  wash  house, 
using  for  material  heart  pine  posts  and 
shingles.  From  this  shed  to  the  back 
door  we  made  a  pergola  6  feet  wide,  of 
the  same  material.  Beside  this  we  set 
Scuppernong  vines,  which  In  a  few  years 
will  completely  cover  the  whole.  This 
year  we  have  velvet  beans  and  other  an- 
nual vines  for  shade. 


Mid  getting  some  large  elm  and  maple 
tree&  These  are  from  14  to  16  feet 
high.  After  setting  them  out  carefully 
we  watered  them  dally  for  a  long  time, 
and  they  are  growing  nicely  now.  liiea 
In  this  space  and  right  In  front  of  the 
well  I  made  a  largo  V-shaped  flower 
bed.  Near  the  edge  I  set  out  an  Amoor 
privet  hedge  and  in  the  bed  I  planted 
some  perennial  flowers  and  I  have  a  few 
shrubs  growing  In  it  also.  I  consider 
this  a  great  Improvement.  On  the  yard 
side  of  the  garden  fence  I  set  out  a  long 
row  of  shrubbery  this  spring,  besides 
four  grape  vines  and  a  Wistaria.  In  the 
yard  1  made  two  borders  15  feet  Ion? 
and  2  feet  wide.  In  one  I  have  pink 
flowers  only,  such  as  cannas,  geraniums 
and  phlox,  and  the  other  one  Is  ray  red 
border,  so  I  planted  scarlet  sage  and 
red  cannas;  these  are  beginning  to  look 
very  nice  now. 


M.  T.  M.,  Mitchell,  Va.— This  spring 
I  resolved  to  spend  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  dally  In  running  my  lawn  mow- 
er, as  a  short  time  devoted  to  this  work 
keeps  the  grass  short  and  trim,  and 
when  it  Is  not  necessary  to  run  the 
mower  I  spend  the  time  in  weeding  the 
lawn  or  working  the  flower  beds.  Be- 
tween our  yard  and  the  barn  Is  quite  a 


space,   very   bare   and   plain  looking  at 

On  the  I  first,  but  I  have  improved  it  some,  flrst 

back    of    the    house    where,    because    It  |  by  going  to  the  woods  In  the  early  spring 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-fitting  and  seam  allowing.  When  ordering  >vrite  your  name 
and  address  in  full,  state  the  number  and  size  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  10  cents  for 
each.      Address,    FASHION  DEPARTMENT,  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILAD'A.  PA. 


Miss  J.  M.  Q.,  Buchanan,  Va. — Our 
chief  effort  at  outside  Improvement  this 
year.  Is  starting  a  hedge  of  California 
privet  to  screen  a  clay  bank  which  has 
marred  the  approach  to  the  lawn.  This 
bank  Is  to  be  sowed  to  sweet  clover  and 
otherwise  enriched,  with  a  view  to  seed- 
ing to  grass  later.  One  good  sized  privet 
plant  furnishes  many  cuttings,  which 
are  best  with  one  or  more  forks.  These, 
if  of  good  size  and  set  in  February,  may 
be  planted  where  the  hedge  Is  t«  stand, 
but  if  cuttings  are  small  and  the  weath- 
er hot  or  dry  a  bed  may  be  made  and 
kept  constantly  moist.  The  plants  are 
easily  transplanted  and  grow  rapidly 
when  well  established  and  cut  back  well 
each  spring. 

A  home-made  hammock  is  i)roving 
Buch  a  comfort  on  our  porch  we  want 
others  to  try  it.  Use  barrel  staves  and 
4  baling  wires  11  feet  long.  Leave  3 
feet  of  wires  at  end  to  be  twisted  togeth. 
er  for  hangers,  and  weave  hammock  by 
passing  one  wire  up  through  and  the 
other  down  through  %-lnch  holes,  bored 
iu  middle  of  each  stave  about  IV^  inches 
from  the  ends,  crossing  the  wires  be- 
tween the  staves.  Short  pieces  of  wire 
may  be  pieced  together.  With  a  bright- 
colored  home-made  rug,  an  old  bed  com- 
fort folded,  or  a  similar  "mattress,"  we 
find  this  far  more  comfortable  than  a 
woven  hammock,  and  it  costs  only  a 
little  time.  A  number  hung  about  the 
place  makes  the  farm  more  attractive. 

Mrs.  E.  F.  P.,  XTplands  Comers,  Mass. 
— Our  home  Is  over  a  hundred  years  old. 
Of  course.  In  olden  days  a  farm  home 
was  not  considered  as  much  for  its  con- 
venience as  for  its  sheltering  possibili- 
ties. So  our  old  house  was  lacking  In 
much  that  modern  homes  possess.  When 
It  came  into  our  possession  my  husband 
and  I  derided  ot  make  some  changes  for 
the  better.  It  had  one  entrance,  a  small 
door  opening  Into  a  small  entry.  On 
either  side  was  a  large  room;  one  was 
used  as  a  parlor,  une  as  a  living  room. 
In   the  former  was  a  window  opening 


rune,  FULL  STRENGTH 

COFFEE 

Hot  Off  the  Roaster 

From  Wholesaler  Direct 

fi POUNDS  H  00 


0 


Bean  or  Ground 

Delivered  Free 


1 


within  300  miles  (lOc.  extra  if  sent  C  O.  D  ) 

Satisfaction  f  uarantecd  or  money  refunded. 

Order  from  nearest  point. 


Vrft/W  /)y^ 


4 


n-«»   P    50  Barclay  St.,  New 
L'epi.  "^.43,  Market  St..  Pitub* 


York 
PiUsburgh,  Pa. 


Protect  Your  Family 

9^  A  mustVt  dark  cellar  is  a  menace  to  ^ 

the  whole  household.     Clean  out  the  ^ 

rubbish  and  paint  the  walls  and  ceilings  a 

snow-white — at  the  tame  time  disinfecting 

them — wi  th  the  v/orld't  most  poweifulgermiciae 


Comet  !a  powder  form.  Ready,  when  maed  with 
water,  to  put  oa  with  brush  or  sprayer.  Will  not 
blister,  flake,  or  peel  off.  Will  not  tamtfoodproducts^ 

Use  It  Instead  of  Wbltewash 

ia  dairies,  bamt  and  poultry  houses  to  kill  vennio 
and  prevent  roup,  white  diarrhea,  glanders,  foot  and 
mouifa    disease,    etc..  (roa   becoming   epidemic 
1 0  I  ii«.  (t  0  gal  )  for  1 1  plus  d<>l  i  very  cbaruM 
2011m.  <20(al.)(or$2deliTrr«d  frp« 
60  lb*.  (M  gal.)  for  $4<l«liT«n<l  (ra* 
TrUl  fmtkmg*  2yc$nt$  fitf*id. 

Tour  dealer  ha*  Car>iola.    If  not.  faad  lii«-Dam« 
aud  your  order  to  at. 

CARBOLA   CHEMICAL  CO. 

7L42adSL    Bi«LK      li«rY«fcGiy 


\±M. 


f )     m 


V' 


:»  Daya  Trial  of  the  "EASY" 
Vacuum  Waaber  takea  you 
awav  from  washboard  drudg- 
ery forever.  Try  It  now  while 
the  heavT  autniner  washing 
drafra  the  life  out  of  you  by  the 
old  laborloua  process.  Hee  how 
ft  peeiiis  to  have  the  washtug 
easy  for  one  month.  Write  to* 
day  for  Information. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL 

8100  E.  Water  St..  SyracoM,  N.  Y. 


DRY  YOUR  FRUIT 

and  ▼csetables  by  steam  in  two  hours  on  the 
*|^GruiC«r'*    Fruit    and    Vegetable    Evaperatos 

Cheaper    than    canning— Less    work — No    loss- 
Cost.  ViM,  UM  kU  $I«.Ml    Send  for  catalog  C 

CABTKaN  MFO.  CO..  M9»   S.  4TH   ST..  PHILA..   PA. 


TKlft.-  Ladii'H'  wi(48t.  Cut  In  Klzes  r>0  to 
44  InrhpK  bust  nipasnrp.  liinen.  <'P(»im>  de 
chine  or  madras  can  b^  used  for  this  waist. 

7Ra4 — Ohllrfrpn's  rompers.  Tut  In  sizes 
2,  4  and  (I  years.  IJnen.  gingham  or  calico 
can  l)e  used  for  this  garment. 

7«a0.—  Misses'  npron.  Cut  In  sizes  12,  14 
and  10  years.  The  apron  slips  on  OTer  the 
head  and   the  pattern   provides   for  a  cap. 

7TB4 — CJlrls*  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  4  to  14 
years.  The  dress  closes  at  the  front  and  may 
have   long   or   short   sleeves. 

7832 — T.adles'  shirtwaist.  Cut  In  sizes  .?« 
to  44  Inches  bust  m»>asure.  Anr  of  the  pretty 
striped  materials  can  be  used  in  making  this 
waist 


77fMJ — T.adles'  dress.  Cut  in  sizes  .t4  to  44 
inches  bust  meamire.  Ttie  dress  has  a  plain 
blouse  and  n  .t-gored  skirt  with  high  or  regu- 
lation waist  line. 

7K14 — (Mrls*  dress.  Tut  In  sizes  fl  to  14 
years.  The  dresa  closes  at  the  front  and  baa 
a  removable  shield. 

78.'»3 Ladles'  skirt.     Cut  in  siies  24  to  30 

Inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt  is  cut  In 
four  gores  and  closes  at  the  left  side  of  front. 

78JtO — (Mris'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  0.  8.  10 
and  12  years.  This  dress  has  a  plaited  skirt 
and  long  or  short  sleeves. 

77f»» — Ladles'  dress.  Out  In  sizes  30.  40 
and  44  inches  tnist  measure.  Xi>*  dress  closes 
at  the  left  side  of  the  froat  and  iias  a  4- 
gored  akirt. 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss 

ROOKS' APPLIANCF- 
the  modem  scientific 
i  nvention.  the  wonderful 
new  discovery  that  re- 
lieves rupture  will  be 
sent  on  trial.  No  ob- 
noxious springs  or  pail^ 
Haa  automatic  Air 
Cushions.  Binds  an>i 
draws  the  broken  pan^^ 
together  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  aalvis. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap 
Saat  en  trial  te  prrrt  it- 
Protected  by  U.  S.  p«' 
ents.  Catalogue  and  iik'i^, 
ure  l>lanks  aaahed  frM.  S«i>'i 
name  aad    address   todar- 

CLMOOUb  IVM  Stiit*  Stmt,  Marskall.  M^^ 


Live  stock  and  Dairy  Section 


EDITED  BY  W.  H.  TOMHAVE 


"Sheeping  Off"  Corn 


By  GBO. 

With  mutton  and  wool  selling  for  top 
prices  aheep  at  present  are  in  the  lime- 
light. In  regions  that  are  immune  from 
the  devastations  of  vagrant  and  mon- 
grel dogs  no  branch  of  live  stocic  will 
pay  .<4o  well  as  sheep.  This  is  particu- 
»  larly  true  in  the  case  of  rough,  untilla- 
ble  land  which  is  fairly  well  established 
in  grass.  As  weed  destroyers  and  soil 
enrichers  sheep  are  almost  matchless. 
Various  lines-  of  management  are  fol- 
lowed in  handling  sheep.  Some  farm- 
ers maintain  pure  strain  breeding  flocks 
and  sell  the  progeny  for  foundation  pur- 
poses  Others  are  specialized  feeders, 
who  buy  animals  in  thin  condition  and 
fatten  them  for  market.  Many  keep  a 
few  sheep  as  a  farm  side  line  to  lend 
variety  to  the  home  meat  supply,  to 
keep  down  the  weeds  and  filth  and  to 
produce  an  annual  clip  of  wool  and  a 
crop  of  lambs  which  may  be  cash 
cropped. 

One  corn  belt  sheep  feeder  who  han- 
dles 25,000  to  30,000  head  per  year 
makes  a  practice  of  buying  sheep  and 
lambs  in  thin  condition  In  the  spring 
of  the  year.  He  runs  the  sheep  on  blue 
grass  and  clover  pasture  during  the 
summer  and  in  the  fall  when  the  corn 
is  showing  signs  of  maturity  he  turns 
the  sheep  into  the  corn  fields,  where 
they  are  allowed  to  "sheep  off"  the  corn 
«rop.  The  sheep  fatten  rapidly  conse- 
quent on  this  system  of  feeding,  and 
gt  norally  under  normal  market  condi- 
tions this  feeder  realizes  an  attractive 
I'it  income  from  his  "sheeping  oft" 
ni^thod  of  marketing  his  crop. 

A  unique  feature  of  these  feeding 
<ierations  is  the  fact  that  the  feeder 
<  annot  raise  enough  corn  to  satisfy  his 
large  flocks.  Consequently  he  has  de- 
veloped a  system  of  buying  the  corn 
field  surplus  of  his  neighbors  for  sheep 
feeding  purposes.  The  crop  yield  will 
be  estimated  by  the  two  interested  par- 
ties and  the  sheep  man  will  pay  his 
neighbor  per  acre  about  what  the  corn 
is  worth.  The  plan  is  beneficial  to  both 
parties.  The  sheep  feeder  secures  corn 
fields  for  "sheeping  ofT*  at  reasonable 
prices,  while  the  neighbors  market  their 
surplus  corn  crop  at  prevailing  prices 
without  the  need  of  harvesting  the  crop, 
^hich  is  fed  on  the  fields  where  it  was 
produced.  The  farmers  get  the  benefit 
°'  the  sheep  manure,  while  they  have 
the  stalks  left  on  the  field  for  plowing 
under  purposes. 

The  sheep  are  only  allowed  access  to 
<*>e  corn  fields  for  an  hour  or  so  each 
^ay  for  about  a  week  until  they  are 
a<^»i8tomed  to  the  feed.  The  owner  of 
the  com  crop  looks  after  the  sheep  in 
this  way  and  maintains  the  fences  In 
^ood  (ondftlon  and  sees  that  the  sheep 
^f^  supplied  with  plenty  of  clean  drink- 
ing water  and  salt. 


but 


The  sheep  waste 
very  little  of  the  corn,  and  usually 
^  ^^w  hogs  are  allowed  to  follow  the 
"heep  to  handle  this  waste.  The  sheep 
^'"^  methodical  in  satisfying  their  hun- 
^^f-  They  graze  over  the  field  unlform- 
y  Instead  of  running  helter  skelter 
"^^r  the  whole  area,  trampling  and 
^Mting  the  corn.     Provlsioni  ar»  made 


H.  DACY 

for  fencing  off  small  oortlons  of  the 
field  at  a  time  if  the  need  for  so  doing 
arises,  as  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
sheep  show  signs  of  wasting  the  corn. 
Temporary  woven  wire  fences  and  sheep 
hurdles  are  used  for  this  purpose. 

On  his  home  farm  this  sh'eepman  al- 
ways tries  to  grow  his  corn  adjacent  to 
a  blue  grass  lot.  In  this  way  the  sheep 
have  access  to  a  more  balanced  diet,  as 
the  corn  supplies  plenty  of  carbonaceous, 
fattening  feed,  while  the  clover  and  blue 
grass  provide  succulence  and  protein. 
As  soon  as  a  load  of  sheep  are  fat  they 
are  shipped  to  market  and  another  lot 
of  feeders  substituted  for  them  in  har- 
vesting the  corn.     This  method  is  fol- 


Silos  on  Eastern  Farms 


The  silo  on  the  farm  is  a  modern  in- 
vention, and  there  is  probably  no  other 
building  or  piece  of  machinery  that  has 
been  so  well  received  or  has  filled  such 
.1  want  on  the  farm.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  there  were  very  few  silos  in  the 
country  and  the  silo  was  regarded  as  a 
novelty  or  a  luxury.  Today  it  Is  regard- 
ed as  a  necessity  on  the  modern,  up-to- 
date,  live  stock  or  general  farm.  Any 
man  who  has  used  a  silo  in  his  live  stock 
work  regards  himself  as  being  seriously 
handicapped  if  he  must  feed  live"  stork 
without  access  to  silage.  In  the  early 
days  the  silo  was  regarded  as  being  es- 
pecially designed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  dairy  farmer.  Such  is  no 
longer  the  case,  however,  as  it  Is  regard- 
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lowed  until  all  the  corn  Is  exhausted, 
and  usually  about  the  time  the  corn 
gives  out  the  last  carload  of  .sheep  goes 
to  market.  These  corn  fed  slreep  have 
a  record  of  topping  the  St.  Louis  market 
every  year,  and  whenever  they  have 
been  shipped  to  Kansas  City  they  have 
brought  a  premium  price.  The  feeder 
is  an  expert  who  possesses  the  ability 
to  ripen  a  sheep  to  the  top  notch  <^ 
market  bloom  so  that  the  animal  will 
weigh  extra  heavy  at  selling  time.  This 
method  of  fattening  sheep  via  the  corn 
field  route  Is  worthy  of  Imitation  in 
every  sheep  feeding  locality  where  the 
market  value  of  corn  Is  not  so  excessive 
as  to  render  it  an  expensive  food  for  the 
production  of  nine  to  ten-cent   mutton. 

The  department  of  animal  husbandry 
of  Penna.  State  College  Is  co-operating 
with  the  Penna,  Breeders'  and  Dairy- 
men's Ass'n.  the  Philadelphia  Wool  and 
Textile  Ass'n  and  the  Penna.  Sheep 
Breeders'  Ass'n  in  holding  a  wool  show 
in  Harrlsburg  at  the  time  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Breeders'  Ass'n  the  fourth 
week  In  January.  Suitable  premiums  and 
classification  will  be  announced  later. 
Farmers  are  urged  to  save  fleeces  for  this 
exhibit,  which  promises  to  be  the  great- 
est ever  held  in  Pennsylvania.  A  special 
program  of  lectures  and  demonstrations 
of  various  phases  of  the  sheep  Industry 
will  be  arranged. 


e  I  as  equally  essential  for  the  produc- 
tion of  beef  and  mutton. 

ADVANTAGCS  OF  A   NILO. 

The  use  of  the  silo  enables  the  farmer 
to  preserve  a  large  amount  of  material 
produced  on  the  farm  in  a  better  condi- 
tion than  Is  possible  by  any  other  sys- 
tem of  cropping.  When  corn  or  any 
crop  suitable  for  silage  Is  put  into  the 
silo  there  is  only  a  small  percentage  of 
loss.  This  loss  Is  estimated  to  range 
from  5  to  10  per  cent.,  depending  upon 
the  condition  of  the  silo  and  the  crop 
when  put  into  it.  The  loss  from  weath- 
ering of  the  average  corn  crop  when  left 
In  the  field  and  handled  as  field  corn  will 
range  from  10  to  25  per  cent.,  depending 
upon  the  length  of  time  it  is  left  in  the 
field,  and  the  weather. 

The  silo  provides  as  nearly  as  possible 
summer  conditions  during  the  winter, 
which  can  only  be  had  through  thp  use 
of  silage  or  root  crops.  Every  farmer 
knows  how  well  the  live  stock  does  on 
good  pasture  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer months.  This  is  due  to  the  succu- 
lent grass  which  tones  the  system,  es- 
pecially where  live  stock  has  been  win- 
tered largely  on  dry  feed.  The  feeding 
of  silage  keeps  the  system  of  the  animal 
in  a  mild  laxative  condition  and  seems 
to  aid  in  the  digestion  of  other  feeds. 

The  feeding  of  silage  is  also  a  great 
convenience  in  that  a  large  amount  of 


feed  can  be  stored  in  a  small  amount  of 
space.  .\  larger  amount  of  food  nutri- 
ents can  be  stored  In  the  same  space  in 
a  sllo  than  In  any  other  type  of  building 
now  in  use  on  the  farm.  Hay,  for  In- 
stance, requires  about  three  times  aa 
much  space  for  the  storage  of  the  same 
amount  of  dry  matter  as  silage. 

THE    KIND    OF    »ILO    TO    UCILD. 

In  the  selection  of  the  type  of  sllo  to 
build  it  is  like  the  selection  of  a  breed 
of  live  stock,  in  that  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  personal  preference  or  choice.  There 
is  no  best  type  of  silo.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  different  types  on  the  market  to- 
day and  all  are  giving  good  satisfaction 
if  they  are  properly  constructed.  One 
type  has  one  advantage,  while  another 
may  have  other  advantages. 

There  are  a  number  of  general  require- 
ments of  a  sllo  necessary  In  the  making 
of  good  silage.  These  may  be  enumerat- 
ed as  follows:  1.  The  sllo  must  be  air- 
tight. Unless  the  walls  are  made  tight 
the  silage  will  not  keep,  as  the  oxygen 
will  gain  entrance  to  the  material  and 
fermentation  will  continue  and  mold 
v.^ll  grow  so  as  to  spoil  the  silage  around 
the  walls,  making  It  unsafe  to  feed  to 
some  classes  of  live  stock.  If  the  walls 
are  made  airtight  and  the  material  prop- 
erly  packed  Into  the  silo  there  is  practi- 
cally no  danger  of  the  material  spoiling, 
with  the  exception  of  the  top  layer, 
which  decomposes  before  the  sllo  Is 
opened   for  regular  feeding. 

2.  The  silo  must  be  deep.  It  is  highly 
essential  that  the  sllo  have  considerable 
depth  in  proportion  to  its  width.  Unless 
the  silo  is  made  deep  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  put  on  weights  to  secure  the  nec- 
e.ssary  pressure  to  preserve  the  contents 
in  good  shape.  When  the  sllo  Is  made 
deep  the  great  pressure  compacts  all  but 
the  upper  part.  In  which  case  the  losses 
through  fermentation  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  In  the  case  of  deep  silos  the 
loss  from  spoiled  silage  on  top  is  less- 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  stored  than 
in  the  shallow  silo.  It  Is  also  possible 
to  store  a  greater  amount  of  material  in 
a  deep  sllo  than  in  one  that  is  shallow, 
a.«  the  greater  pressure  has  a  tendency  to 
pack  the  lower  contents  more  firmly. 

3.  The  walls  must  be  cylindrical  In 
shape.  In  the  early  days  silos  were  built 
rectangular  in  form  and  it  was  found  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  pack  the  mass  in 
the  corners  so  it  would  not  spoil.  Air- 
pockets  would  form  in  the  settling  of  the 
silage  and  much  of  the  material  around 
the  outside  was  spoiled.  With  the 
cylindrical  walls  there  Is  no  danger  from 
this  source  if  the  material  has  been 
properly  parked. 

4.  The  sllo  must  have  smooth  perpen- 
dicular walls.  Smooth  walls  will  allow 
the  material  to  settle  without  forming' 
pockets  along  the  walls,  and  it  will  al- 
low a  uniform  settling  in  all  parts  of 
the  silo. 

5.  The  walls  must  be  rigid  and  well 
supported.  There  Is  a  great  deal  of  out- 
ward pressure  in  a  silo  when  the  ma- 
terial is  settling,  and  unless  the  walls 
are  well  supported  and  rigid  they  are  apt 
to  spread  and  allow  the  liquid  to  escape 
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This  is  the  farm  women's  own  department —/or  them  and  by  them.  It  i*  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
topics  of  everyday  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practical  Farmer  invites -^and 
expects — you  not  only  to  write  your  experiences  on  the  topics  under  discussion  but  also  to  propose 
topics  for  future  discussions.  The  best  letter  published  herein  each  issue  will  be  awarded  a  prize  of 
one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cents.     Address 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


AiHicsT  1. — To  what  oxtont  have  .v«ii  found 
It  urulitublo  to  sell  poultry.  «»n>;s,  huttcr. 
fruit,  vejcptiiblcs,  «'tf.,  direct  to  families  liv- 
iiiK  lu  town  or  in  tlio  cityV  How  did  you 
secure  your  •ustomers  and  liow  are  you 
niuking  deliveries V  If  you  are  sliippiujf  by 
parcel  post  what  kind  of  boxes  or  contain- 
ers are  vou  usiujjV  (Jive  us  all  tiie  facts 
but   do   uot   write   more   than   L'50   words. 

AtorsT  15.^ — Cold  Desserts.  To  lielp  our 
women  readers  provi<le  a  vaiiety  of  (ool 
desserts  for  hot  summer  days,  we  would 
like  to  have  you  descrilie  your  favorite — 
bow  you  make  and  S4'rve  it.  Desserts  out 
of  the  ordinary  ;iu<l  wlil<'li  can  be  made 
easily  and  witliout  free/in>?  are  most  use- 
ful,     tiive   one  dessert   only. 


All  contribution*  to  the  Exchangm  mu*t  reach 
us  at  least  IS  days  before  the  date  of  iaaue  in 
which  the  topic  is  to  be  discussed. 

Describe  Your  Greatest  Improvement  This 
Year  Toward  Making  Your  Yard  and 
House     ( externally )     MoVe    Attractive. 

Mrs.  B.  B.  M.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
— A  grape  arl)or  is  common  enough,  but 
we  are  so  i)roud  of  our  new  one  that  we 
are  already  planning  an  extension  to  it. 
Down   in   front  towaid   the   i)ubli(^   road 
our   drive    curves    broadly,    and'  on    the 
outside  sweep  we  have  a  double  row  of 
grapes  about  80  feet  long.    The  grapes — 
red,    white    and    purple,    were    set    four 
years  ago,  titd  up  to  stakes  and  rather 
neglected    until    this    spring,    when    the 
arl>or  was  built.     The  posts  are  5'-j  feet 
high,    the    coml)    of    the    roof    nearly    a 
foot   higher.     Throe   (  ross-i)ie<es  are  al- 
lowed, one  at   18   inches,  the  second  at 
3  feet,  the  last  4  feet;  the  vines  are  tied 
to  these  with  heavy  strings.     The  whole 
thing    was    made,    excepting    the    posts, 
from  rough  mill  slai)s,  the  bark  left  on. 
Our   arbor   shows    up   so   w<^ll   from   the 
road,  and  has  caused  so  much  favorable 
comment  we  expect,  this  fall,  to  set  the 
vines  for  the  remaining  distance,  as  we 
are  about  liOO  feet  from  the  highway. 

We  set  the  grapes  10  feet  apart  and 
let  them  grow  rather  tall  to  cover  the 
arbor  roof  quickly.  There  is  nothing 
prettier  than  a  well  kept  grape  arbor. 
and  it  serves  a  double  purpose — a  decid- 
ed ornament  to  our  entrance,  and  the 
vines  now  bearing  liberal  promise  of  a 
rich  harvest  of  the  finest  of  fall  fruits. 


Miss  J.  M.  G..  Buchanan,  Va. — Our 
chief  effort  at  outside  improvement  this 
year,  is  starting  a  hedge  of  California 
privet  to  screen  a  clay  l)ank  which  has 
marred  the  approach  to  the  lawn.  This 
bank  is  to  be  sowed  to  sweet  clover  and 
otherwise  enriched,  with  a  view  to  seed- 
ing to  grass  later.  One  good  sized  privet 
plant  furnishes  many  cuttings,  which 
are  best  with  one  or  more  forks.  These, 
if  of  good  size  and  set  in  February,  may 
be  planted  where  the  hedge  is  t«  stand, 
but  if  cuttings  are  small  and  the  weath- 
er hot  or  dry  a  bed  may  be  made  and 
kept  constantly  moist.  The  plants  are 
easily  transplanted  and  grow  rapidly 
when  well  established  and  cut  back  well 
each  spring. 

A  home-made  hammock  is  proving 
8uch  a  comfort  on  our  porch  we  want 
others  to  try  it.  Use  barrel  staves  and 
4  baling  wires  11  feet  long,  l^eave  3 
feet  of  wires  at  end  to  l>e  twisted  togeth. 
er  for  hangers,  and  weave  hammock  by 
passing  one  wire  up  through  and  the 
other  down  through  "Kj-inch  holes,  bored 
in  middle  of  each  stave  about  !'(.  inches 
from  the  ends,  crossing  the  wires  be- 
tween the  staves.  Short  pieces  of  wire 
may  be  pie(  ed  together.  With  a  bright- 
colored  home-made  rug.  an  old  bed  com- 
fort folded,  or  a  similar  "mattress,"  we 
find  this  far  more  comfortable  than  a 
woven  hammock,  and  it  costs  only  a 
little  time.  A  utimbtM-  hung  about  the 
place  makes  the  farm  more  attractive. 


toward  the  west.  We  removed  this  win- 
dow, cut  the  aperture  to  the  floor,  put  in 
a  door;  then  we  built  a  piazza  right 
across  the  side  of  the  house  on  which 
this  door  enters  and  had  a  flight  of 
steps  lead  up  to  the  piazza  from  the 
ground.  With  an  awning  we  now  have 
a  pleasant  place  in  which  to  sit  after- 
noons and  evenings,  and  all  at  a  oost  of 
about  $20.  My  husband  did  all  the 
work.  The  heaviest  timbers  came  from 
a  barn  which  had  l>een  on  fire.  We  saw 
our  opportunity  and  bought  these  tim- 
bers for  a  song.  As  they  were  not 
charred  enough  to  do  any  harm  and  were 
used  underneath  the  piazza  they  reduced 
the  cost  considerably.  Each  year  1 
plant  running  nasturtiums,  which  cover 
all  the  woodwork  except  floors,  and  be- 
fore July  make  the  piazza  a  bower  of 
l)eauty.  Climbing  loses  on  either  side 
are  permanent  adornments.  Not  only 
is  the  porch  a  resort  for  days,  but  can 
be,  and  has  been,  used  as  a  sleeping 
porch  at  night.  A  hammock  and  a 
couch  hammock  help  make  it  useful. 

Another  addition  to  the  house  was  the 
l)lacing  of  two  windows  in  its  roof,  mak- 
ing the  attic  light  and  airy,  where  be- 
fore it  had  been  dark  and  close.  On  the 
back    of    the    house    where,    because    it 


faces  the  south,  it  is  very  hot.  we  have 
awnings  over  windows  and  doors.  They 
cost  only  a  dollar  each,  and  the  differ- 
ence in  comfort  is  well  worth  that 
amount  of  money.  We  plan  for  another 
jiiazza  on  the  east  side  soon. 

S.  M.  J.,  Kentwood,  La. — The  rear  of 
our  house,  which  is  the  .south  side,  had 
neither  veranda  nor  shade  of  any  kind. 
We  built  a  wide  two-story  porch  the 
whole  length.  The  end  next  to  kitchen 
we  use  for  a  dining  room;  the  other  end 
has  books,  lamp,  table,  etc.,  where  the 
family  can  gather  and  enjoy  the  health- 
ful gulf  breeze  which  sweeps  in  at  all 
times.  The  upper  story  is  divided  into 
sleeping  apartments  which,  in  this  cli- 
mate, can  be  used  all  the  year. 

About  75  feet  from  the  back  door  is 
the  well.  Over  this  we  built  a  roomy 
shed  which  we  use  for  a  wash  house, 
using  for  material  heart  pine  posts  and 
shingles.  From  this  shed  to  the  back 
door  we  made  a  pergola  6  feet  wide,  of 
the  same  material.  Beside  this  we  set 
Scuppernong  vines,  which  in  a  few  years 
will  completely  cover  the  whole.  This 
year  we  have  velvet  beans  and  other  an- 
nual vines  for  shade. 

M.  T.  M.,  Mitchell,  Va. — This  spring 
I  resolved  to  spend  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  daily  in  running  my  lawn  mow- 
er, as  a  short  time  devoted  to  this  work 
keeps  the  grass  short  and  trim,  and 
when  it  is  not  necessary  to  run  the 
mower  I  spend  the  time  in  weeding  the 
lawn  or  working  the  flower  beds.  Be- 
tween our  yard  and  the  barn  is  quite  a 
space,  very  bare  and  plain  looking  at 
first,  but  1  have  improved  it  some,  first 
by  going  to  the  woods  in  the  early  spring 


and  getting  some  large  elm  and  maplo 
trees.  These  are  from  14  to  It;  foet 
high.  After  setting  them  out  carefully 
we  watered  them  daily  for  a  long  timi', 
and  they  are  growing  nicely  now.  Hiou 
in  this  space  and  right  in  front  of  Uui 
well  1  made  a  large  V-shaped  How.t 
bed.  Near  the  edge  I  set  out  an  .\nioor 
privet  hedge  and  in  the  bed  I  planted 
some  perennial  flowers  and  I  have  a  ff?w 
shrubs  growing  in  it  also.  I  consider 
this  a  great  improvement.  On  the  yaid 
side  of  the  garden  fence  1  set  out  a  loaij 
row  of  shrubbery  this  spring,  benide.s 
four  grape  vines  and  a  Wistaria.  In  th(» 
yard  I  made  two  borders  15  feet  lout? 
and  2  feet  wide.  In  one  I  have  pink 
flowers  only,  such  as  cannas,  geraniums 
and  phlox,  and  the  other  one  is  my  r-vl 
border,  so  1  planted  scarlet  sat^o  and 
red  cannas;  these  are  beginning  to  look 
very  nice  now. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 


Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-fitting  and  seam  allowing.  When  ordering  write  your  name 
and  address  in  full,  state  the  number  and  size  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  10  cents  for 
each.       Address,     FASHION   DEPARTMENT,  THE  PRACTICAL   FARMER.  PHILADA.  PA. 


Mrs.  E.  F.  P.,  Uplands  Corners,  Mass. 
— Our  home  is  over  a  hundred  years  old. 
Of  course,  in  olden  days  a  farm  home 
was  not  considered  as  much  for  its  con- 
venience as  for  its  sheltering  possibili- 
ties. So  o\ir  old  house  was  lacking  in 
much  that  modern  homes  possess.  When 
it  came  into  our  possession  my  husband 
and  I  decided  ot  make  some  changes  for 
the  better.  It  had  one  entrance,  a  small 
door  opening  into  a  small  entry.  On 
either  side  was  a  large  room;  one  was 
used  as  a  parlor,  one  as  a  living  room. 
In   the  former  was  a  window  opening 


PURE.  FULL  STRENGTH 

COFFEE 

Hot  Off  the  Roaster 

From  Wholesaler  Direct 

g  POUNDS  $400 


1 


Bean  or  Ground 

Delivered  Free 

within  30()  miles  (10c.  extra  if  sent  C.  O.  I>  ' 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  retvnded. 

>  Order  from  nearest  point. 


{/^(i/i/u  <Oyy^ 


n-«»   P    50  Barclay  St.,  New  York 
»^cpt-  «^»  431  Market  St..  Pituburgh.  Pa 


Protect  Your  Family 

A  musty,  dark  cellaf  is  a  menace  to  ' 

the  whole  huusehuld.    Clean  out  the 

rubbish  and  paint  the  walls  and  ceiling;  a 

snow-white  — at  the  same  time  disinfect inft 

them — with  (he  v/orld's  most  powerful  germicide 


Comes  in  powder  form.  Ready,  when  mixed  wlili 
water,  to  put  on  with  brush  or  sprayer.  Will  nut 
blister,  flake,  orpeelotf.  Will  not  tamtfood  products. 

Use  It  Instead  of  Whitewash 

in  dairies,  barns  and  poultry  houses  to  kill  verRim 
and  prevent  roup,  white  diarrhea,  glanders,  foot  and 
mouth    disease,    etc..  (ion   becoming   epidenuc. 

10  III*.  ( 10  gal  )  for  It  pliitd.>liT.T7ctl»rg«4 
20|l«    (20gsl.)(<>r  I3delivrr«d  fi<^ 
bOlbf.  (&Og»l.)for  Mdalivared  (raa 

Trial  fathagi  2yctnt$  ftttfaid. 

Tour  dnalar  tiM  Csrliol*.    If  not.  wad  liimun* 
•ud  your  order  to  u*. 

CARBOLA   CHEMICAL  CO. 

7L42a4SC    M- K      NewVsikCitf 
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!I0  Daya  Trial  of  the  "EASY" 
Vacuum  Wanher  take8  you 
away  from  wuHbboard  drudi;- 
ery  forever.  Try  It  now  while 
the  beavv  Ruinrner  waxblng 
draKH  the  life  out  of  you  by  the 
old  laborious  process.  Hee  bow 
il  feeiuM  to  bave  the  waHhtug 
easy  for  one  month.  Write  to- 
day fur  Inrorniatlon. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL 

5100  E.  Water  St..  SyracuM.  N.  Y. 


DRY  YOUR  FRUIT 

and  Teeetables  by  steam  in  two  hours  on  th<» 
Granger"    Fruit    and    Vegetable    Evaporator. 
Cheaper    than    canning— Less    work— No    loss- 
Cost.  $3.S«,  $«.M  smA  llt.M.     Send   (or  catalog  C 

KA8TKRN    MFG.  CO..  290   •,   4TH    ST.,  PHILA..   PA. 


7NIJ».  I,.itli.vs"  waist,  f'ut  In  si/,.'s  .%(>  to 
41  InclioH  bust  nu'a»iir»«.  IJnoii.  rrvpc  de 
cliino  ur  uiadra:}  cau  b<>  used  fur  this  walHt. 

TKiJI.-- rhllrtron's  r<>mppis.  Put  In  sizes 
'J,  4  and  <►  yo'ais.  Linen.  KiiiKli:i>n  or  <all<o 
can  be  used  for  tills  garment. 

7s:m.  Misses'  jipron.  Cut  In  <;i7,e«i  12,  14 
and  1*»  years.  The  apron  slips  on  over  the 
bead   and   tiie   pattern    provides    for  a   cap. 

7751.-  Cirls'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  4  lo  14 
years.  Tl>e  dress  closes  at  the  front  and  may 
have    long    or   short    sleeves. 

7Ha2. — Ladles'  shirtwaist.  Tut  In  sizes  no 
to  44  Inches  bust  measure.  Any  of  the  pretty 
striped  materials  caa  be  used  In  making  this 
waist 


77JMt.  Ladies'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  '.W  to  44 
ln<hes  bust  measure.  The  dress  has  a  plain 
lijouse  and  a  .'l-gored  skirt  with  high  or  regu- 
lation waist   line. 

7H1  I.  (;lrls'  dress.  Ptit  In  sizes  0  to  1  4 
years.  The  dresa  closes  at  the  front  and  U»9 
a   removable  shield. 

7K:i:«.^  Ladies'  skirt.  Cut  In  slaes  24  to  .10 
ln<'hes  waist  measure.  The  skirt  is  cut  In 
four  gores  and  closes  at  the  left  side  of  front. 

7K30 — <;lrls'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  «{.  S.  10 
and  12  years.  This  dress  has  a  plaited  skirt 
and  long  or  short  sleeves. 

77f»a Ladles'   dress.      Cwi    In   sizes   ,10.    40 

and  44  inrhea  bust  measure.  Tb**  dr^ss  closes 
at  the  left  Bide  of  the  froat  and  has  a  4- 
gored  skirt. 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss 

BROOKS' APPLIANCE, 
the  modern  scietitilitj 
invention,  the  wonderf'Ji 
new  discovery  that  r8" 
lieves  rupture  will  b>J 
sent  on  trial.  No  o*t 
noxious  springs  or  pJ  1-^ 
Has  automatic  A'' 
Cushions.  Binds  ant 
draws  the  broken  par^i 
together  as  you  wouU  a 
broken  limb.  No  salvf^ 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap- 
Saat  on  trial  ta  prov*  it- 
Protected  by  U.  S.  P«« 
ents.  Catalogue  and  mf'-, 
ure  btankn  mailed  free  h>"  • 
name   and    address    ti>d«v- 

CE.BROOKS>  119«  State  Straat,  MarakaU,  Mich. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Section 


EDITED  BY  W.  H.  TOMHAVE 


"Sheeping  Off"  Corn 


By  GEO. 

With  mutton  and  wool  selling  for  top 
priit'S  sheep  at  present  are  In  the  lime- 
light In  regions  that  are  immune  from 
the  devastations  of  vagrant  and  mon- 
grel (logs  no  branch  of  live  stO(k  will 
pay  so  well  as  sheep.  This  is  particu- 
i;irl\  true  in  the  case  of  rough,  untilla- 
lilf  iiind  which  is  fairly  well  established 
ill  jiiass.     As  weed  destroyers  and  soil 

•  niicht'rs  sheep  are  almost  matchless. 
Various  lines  of  management  are  fol- 
lowed in  handling  sheep.  Some  farm- 
»rs  maintain  pure  strain  breeding  flocks 
and  .*jcll  the  progeny  for  foundation  pur- 
posi^es.  Others  are  specialized  feeders, 
who  buy  animals  in  thin  condition  and 
latton  them  for  market.  Many  keep  a 
t«  w  sheep  as  a  farm  side  line  to  lend 
vaiiety  to  the  home  meat  supply,  to 
keep  down  the  weeds  and  filth  and  to 
produce  an  annual  clip  of  wool  and  a 
crop  of  lambs  which  may  be  cash 
(lopped. 

One  corn  belt  sheep  feeder  who  han- 
dler 25.000  to  30,000  head  per  year 
makes  a  practice  of  buying  sheep  and 
htiuhs  in  thin  condition  in  the  spring 
c  t  tlie  year.  He  runs  the  sheep  on  blue 
Kiastf  and  clover  pasture  during  the 
!-'.iiiiiner  and  in  the  fall  when  the  corn 
i-  .^hewing  signs  of  maturity  he  turns 
the  sheep  into  the  corn  fields,  where 
they  are  allowed  to  "sheep  off"  the  corn 
'  rop.  The  sheep  fatten  rapidly  conse- 
•.'I' nt  on  this  system  of  feeding,  and 
K'  IK  rally  under  normal  market  condi- 
iioiis  this  feeder  realizes  an  attractive 
''•t  income  from  his  "sheeping  off" 
iiicthod  of  marketing  his  crop. 

A    unicjue    feature    of    these    feeding 

•  lerations  is  the  fact  that  the  feeder 
'aiinot  raise  enough  corn  to  satisfy  his 
lirge  flocks.  Conseqtiently  he  has  de- 
V' loped  a  system  of  buying  the  corn 
field  surplus  of  his  neighlwrs  for  sheep 
'•eding  purposes.  The  crop  yield  will 
le  estimated  by  the  two  Interested  par- 
t'^''  and  the  sheep  man  will  pay  his 
neighbor  per  acre  about  what  the  corn 
'^  ^^orth.  The  plan  is  beneficial  to  both 
rnrties.  The  sheep  feeder  secures  corn 
fields  for  "sheeping  off"  at  reasonable 
prices,  while  the  neighbors  market  their 
"iirplus  corn  crop  at  prevailing  prices 
without  the  need  of  harvesting  the  crop, 
^hic h  is  fed  on  the  fields  where  it  was 
produced.  The  farmers  get  the  benefit 
ttf  the  sheep  manure,  while  they  have 
^he  stalks  left  on  the  field  for  plowing 
'inder  purposes. 

The  sheep  are  only  allowed  access  to 
'he  (orn  fields  for  an  hour  or  so  each 
day  for  about  a  week  until  they  are 
«<^'istomcd  to  the  feed.  The  owner  of 
^^^  eom  crop  looks  after  the  sheep  in 
this  way  and  maintains  the  fences  in 
^"od  (onditlon  and  sees  that  the  sheep 
'"^^  supplied  with  plenty  of  clean  drink- 
riR  water  and  salt.       The   sheep  waste 

•  'Jt  very  little  of  the  corn,  and  usually 

f^w  hogs  are  allowed   to   follow   the 

''"'"'P  to  handle  this  waste.     The  sheep 

^^'-  methodical  In  satisfying  their  hun- 

^^r.    They  graze  over  the  field  unlform- 

y    instead    of    running    belter    skelter 

^^^    the    whole    area,    trampling    and 

astlng  the  corn.     Provisions  are  made 


Silos  on  Eastern  Farms 


H.  DACY  7hp  gjio  Qu  the  farm  is  a  modern  in-    feed  «an  1/e  stored  in  a  small  amount  of 

for    fencing    off    small    fiortions   of    the    vention.  and  there  is  probal)ly  no  other,  space.     \  larger  amount   of  food   nutrl- 
field  at  a  time  if  the  need  for  so  doing    building  or  piece  of  machinery  that  has,  ents  can  be  stored  in  the  same  space  in 


arLses,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  been  so  well  receivtd  or  has  filled  such 
sheep  show  signs  of  wastinj?  the  corn.  :)  want  on  the  farm.  Twenty-five  years 
Temporary  woven  wire  fen<  es  and  sheep  a^o  there  were  very  ftw  silns  in  the 
hurdles  are  used  for  this  purpose.  country  and  the  silo  was  regarded  as  a 
On  his  home  farm  this  sh'eepman  al-  novelty  or  a  luxury.  Today  it  is  regard- 
ways  tries  to  grow  his  corn  adjacent  to  eel  as  a  necessity  on  the  modern,  uj-to- 
a  blue  grass  lot.  In  this  way  the  sheep  date,  live  stock  or  general  farm.  Any 
have  access  to  a  more  balan«  ed  diet,  as  man  who  has  used  a  silo  in  his  live  stock 
the  corn  supplies  plenty  of  carl)onaceous,  work  regards  himself  as  being  seriously 
fattening  feed,  while  the  clover  and  blue  handicapped  if  he  must  fcMl  live  stO(  k 
grass  provide  succulence  and  protein,  without  access  to  silage.  In  the  early 
As  soon  as  a  load  of  sheep  are  fat  they  |  days  the  silo  was  regarded  as  being  es- 
are  shipped  to  market  and  another  lot  pecially  designed  to  meet  the  recjuire- 
of  feeders  substituted  for  them  in  har- 1  ments  of  the  dairy  farmer.  Such  is  no 
vesting   the  corn.     This  method   is   fol-  longer  the  ease,  however,  as  it  is  rvgard- 


Mahing  Mutton  via  the  "Sheeoing  Off"  Way 

lowed   until   all   the  corn   Is   exhausted,  j  e  I  as  equally  essential  for  the  produc- 
and    usually   abotit   the    time    the   corn  I  tion  of  beef  and  mutton. 


gives  out  the  last  carload  of  .'-.heep  goes  i 
to  market.  These  corn  fed  slieep  have 
a  record  of  topping  the  St.  Louis  market 
every  year,  and  whenever  they  have 
been  shipped  to  Kansas  City  they  have 
brought  a  premium  price.  The  f€H?der 
is  an  expert  who  possesses  the  ability 
to  ripen  a  sheep  to  the  top  notf^h  (^ 
market  bloom  so  that  the  animal  wil! 
weigh  extra  heavy  at  selling  time.  This 
method  of  fattening  sheep  via  the  corn 
field  route  Is  worthy  of  Imitation  in 
every  sheep  feeding  locality  where  the 
market  value  of  corn  Is  not  so  excessive 
as  to  render  It  an  expensive  food  for  the 
production  of  nine  to  ten-cent   mutton. 


a  silo  than  In  any  other  tyj)e  of  building 
now  in  use  on  the  farm.  Hay.  for  in- 
stance, requires  about  three  times  as 
much  space  for  the  storage  of  the  same 
amount   of  dry  matter  as  silage. 

TllK    KIM)    C»l     .sil.o    lu    in  II.U. 

In  the  sele<  tion  of  the  type  of  silo  to 
build  it  is  like  the  selection  of  a  breed 
of  live  stock,  in  that  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  personal  preference  or  choice.  There 
is  no  best  type  of  silo.  There  are  a  num« 
her  of  different  types  on  the  market  to- 
day and  all  are  giving  good  satisfaction 
if  they  are  properly  (onstructed.  One 
type  has  one  advantage,  while  another 
may  have  other  advantages. 

There  are  a  number  of  general  require- 
ments of  a  silo  necessary  in  the  making 
of  good  silage.    These  may  be  enumerat- 
ed as  follows:    1.   The  silo  must  be  air- 
tight.    Tnless  the  walls  are  made  tight 
the  silage  will  not  keep,  as  the  oxygen 
will  gain  entrance  to  th«>  material  and 
fermentation    will    continue    and    mold 
\  v.^ll  grow  so  as  to  spoil  the  silage  around 
I  the  walls,  making  it    unsafe   io   feed  to 
some  classes  of  live  stock.     If  the  walls 
are  made  airtlpht  and  the  material  jjrop- 
erly  i)acked  into  the  silo  there  is  pra<  ti- 
cally  no  danger  of  the  material  spoiling, 
■  with    tin     exception    of    the    top    layer, 
'  whii  h    decomposes    before    the    silo    is 
opened   for   regular   feeding. 

2.  The  silo  must  be  deep.  It  is  hiehly 
essential  that  the  silo  have  considerable 
depth  in  i^roportion  to  its  width.  I'nless 
the  silo  is  made  decj)  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  I'ut  on  Weights  to  se«  tire  the  nec- 
essary pressure  to  preserve  the  contents 
in  good  shape.  "When  the  silo  Is  made 
deep  the  great  pressure  compacts  all  but 
the  upper  part,  in  whl<  h  case  the  losses 
through  fc  rmentation  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  In  the  case  of  deep  silos  the 
loss  from  spoiled  silage  on  top  is  less- 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  stored  than 
in  the  shallow  silo.  It  Is  also  possible 
to  store  a  greater  amount  of  material  In 


The  department  of  animal  husbandry 
of  Penna.  State  College  is  co-operating 
with  the  Penna.  Breeders*  and  Dairy- 
men's Ass'n.  the  Philadelphia  Wool  and 
Textile  Ass'n  and  the  Penna.  Sheep 
Breeders*  Ass'n  In  holding  a  wool  show 
In  Harrlsburg  at  the  time  of  the  trnnual 
meeting  of  the  Breeders'  Ass'n  the  fourth 
week  In  January.  Suitable  premiums  and 
classification  will  be  announced  later. 
Farmers  are  tirged  to  save  fleeces  for  this 
exhibit,  which  promises  to  be  the  great- 
est ever  held  In  Pennsylvania.  A  special 
program  of  lectures  and  demonstrations 
of  various  phases  of  the  sheep  Industry 
will  be  arranged. 


.AIAANTAGES   OF   A    SILO. 

The  use  of  the  silo  enables  the  farmer 
to  preserve  a  large  amount  of  material 
produced  on  the  farm  in  a  better  condi- 
tion than  Is  possible  by  any  other  sys- 
tem of  cropping.  AVhen  corn  or  any 
crop  suitable  for  silage  Is  put  into  the  j  a  deep  silo  than  in  one  that  Is  shallow, 
silo  there  Is  only  a  small  percentage  of '  a^'  the  greater  pressure  has  a  tenden*  y  to 
loss.  This  loss  is  estimated  to  range  pa<  k  the  lower  contents  more  firmly, 
from  5  to  10  per  cent.,  depending  upon  j  3.  The  walls  must  be  cylindrical  In 
the  condition  of  the  silo  and  the  crop  shape.  In  the  early  days  silos  were  built 
when  put  Into  it.  The  loss  from  weath- i  rectangular  in  form  and  It  was  found  ex- 
erlng  of  the  average  ( orn  (  rop  when  left  ,  eeedlngly  difficult  to  pa(  k  the  mass  In 
in  the  field  and  handled  as  field  corn  w  ill  the  corners  so  It  would  not  spoil.  Air- 
range  from  10  to  25  per  cent.,  depending  pockets  would  form  In  the  settling  of  the 
upon  the  length  of  time  it  is  left  in  the  silage  and  mtuh  of  the  material  around 
field,  and  the  weather.  the     outside     was     spoiled.       With     the 

The  silo  provide*?  as  nearly  as  possible'  eyllndrb  al  walls  there  Is  no  danger  from 
summer  conditions  during  the  winter,  this  source  if  the  material  has  been 
which  can  only  be  had  through  th«>  use    properly  packed. 

of  silage  or  root  crops.  Every  farmer  4.  The  silo  must  have  smooth  perpen* 
knows  how  well  the  live  stock  does  on  dlcular  walls.  Smooth  walls  will  allow 
good  pasture  during  the  sprlnp  and  sum-  the  material  to  settle  without  forming- 
nier  months.  This  is  due  to  the  succ  u-  pockets  alonp  the  walls,  and  It  will  al- 
lent  grass  whl<  h  tones  the  system,  es-  low  a  uniform  settling  in  all  parts  of 
pecially  where  live  stock  has  l)een  win-    the  silo. 

tered  largely  on  dry  feed.  The  feeding  5.  The  walls  must  be  rigid  and  well 
of  sllape  keeps  the  system  of  the  animal  i  supported  There  is  a  great  deal  of  out- 
In  a  mild  laxative  condition  and  seems  '  ward   pressure   in   a  silo  when   the   ma- 


to  aid  in  the  digestion  of  other  feeds. 

The  feeding  of  silage  Is  also  a  great 
convenience  In  that  a  large  amount  of 


terial  Is  settling,  and  tinless  the  walls 
are  well  supported  and  rigid  they  are  apt 
to  spread  and  allow  the  liquid  to  escape 
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Fills  Highest  Silo 

AN   International   ensilage   cutter,   Type  A, 

^^  filled  a  Pennsylvania  silo  no  feet  high  and 

27  feet  in  diameter,  said  to  be  the  highest  silo  in  the 

world.  This  machine  has  tremendous  capacity.  It 
pours  a  stream  of  ensilage  into  the  silo  at  the  rate  of  16  to  25 
tons  an  hour,  cutting  as  fine  or  ad  coarse  as  may  be  desired. 
This  is  our  largest  cutter.  Type  B  cuts  12  to  16  tons ;  Tvpe  E,  10 
to  12  tons;  and  type  F,  3  to  6  tons  per  hour.  On  all  models 
knives  and  blower  are  attached  to  the  flywheel,  the  simplest 
arrangement  and  the  one  that  uses  the  least  power.  The  knives  can 
be  adjusted  to  absolute  accuracy,  and,  once  set,  are  held  firmly 
in  place.  Their  clean  shear  cut  begins  at  the  outer  edge,  throw- 
ing most  of  the  work  close  to  the  center,  where  the  power  is 
greatest.     No  power  is  wasted. 

International  ensilage  cutters  are  safe.  All  working  parts  ara 
carefully  housed.  The  lever  that  starts,  stops,  and  reverses  the 
machine  is  so  placed  that  a  man  cannot  reach  ttis  hand  as  far 
forward  as  tne  knives  without  stopping  the  machine. 

The  power  cost  is  low.  The  machine  will  fill  any  silo.  Tha 
operators  are  carefully  protected  from  injury.  Here  are  three 
good  reasons  for  seeing  the  machine  at  the  local  dealer's  place 
of  business,  or  writing  to  us  for  full  information. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(iBcerporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Cluuapioa      Dmom      McCorauck      MilwaakM     Ocb«n«      Plaao 


Everybody's  Happy — Where  there's  a 

Green  Mountain  Silo 

For  a  generation  this  made-to-last  silo 
has  been  the  choice  in  New  England — 
where  the  climate  is  severe  and  change- 
able. 

The  Green  Mountain  is  so  strong,  so 
tight  they  have  to  "stand-up"  in  all  con- 
ditions of  weather.  Simple,  tight  doors, 
creosote-dipped  staves,  strong  hoops. 


The  Tornado  SUo  FUler ' 


THE  TORNADO  host  (>ecoiDe  famous  h«oause  It  reduces  silage  a^ 
other  forage  materiids  to  a  fine  feeding  oondition. 

silage  cut  on  a  TORN  ADO  will  not  nwuld  and  will  pack  closely  (a 
the  Silo,  because  it  Is  cut  fine. 

The  TORNADO  is  light  running,  easy  to  operate  and  very  strong, 
which  eliminates  big  reimir  bills  and  delays.  It  Is  also  reasonable 
In  price. 

Writ*  Today  for  Our  Catalog  and  Proposition 

W.  1.  Hirrison  &  Company,  Manafacturei*s,  Massiilon,  Ohio. 


We  alse  manulartnre  a  reinHete 
line  ol  small  mathnirs  for  re- 
duclni  all  kinds  of  dry  malerUl 


HARDER  SILOS 


*'  Best  and  CheapeAt"^ 

He»»y,    non-conducting        Uncle  l, 
iteel -bound    walU      rigid  Uses 

dowel  conmunion,  anthofed        Thoml 
•olid  ai    an    oaic,    cnnvrnient 
dooi  irttem,  lalc  ladder;  save  all  the 
corn  crop.     CataloK  •♦■nl  free. 

^■TdT  aty.  «w..  itoi  t«.  rHin»iifcin,  a.T. 


.Q 


SILOS 

Opcning  Roors 

Fuu.SiLO  Without  RcriLuum 
Cur T cms  •'tp  BLOkvm 

WWITC      rot*    CATALOe 

AdO  setciAL    pwicis  NOW 
E.F.SCHVtCHTKrrt  Co. 

fM»CftTJ\'  IOS.I»THSr. 

Kw^MTtOf  0MILA,  ^4, 


and  later  cause  the  silage  to  spoil,  caus- 
ing losses  that  cannot  be  recovered. 

6.  Solid  foundation.  A  solid  founda- 
tion is  essential  in  constructing  a  build- 
ing of  any  kind,  and  it  is  no  less  essen- 
tial in  building  a  silo.  This  is  especially 
true  of  silos  built  of  the  more  perma- 
nent materials,  such  as  hollow  tile  and 
concrete.  More  than  one  silo  wall  has 
cracked  because  of  a  weak  foundation, 
and  this  has  frequently  been  the  cause 
of  condemning  a  certain  type  of  silo 
when  the  fault  was  not  with  the  material 
used,  but  with  the  workmanship  In  con- 
struction. 

TYPES  OP  SILOS. 

Silos  are  constructed  of  wood,  solid 
concrete,  corfcrete  blocks,  stone,  brick, 
glazed  tile,  and  sheet  steel.  The  choice 
of  these  materials  depends  upon  the 
locality  in  which  the  silo  is  to  be  con- 
structed and  the  personal  preferences 
of  the  builder.  The  distance  to  ship  the 
raw  material  and  the  labor  necessary  in 
construction  must  be  considered.  These 
various  forms  of  silos  are  all  good  and 
will  give  entire  satisfaction  if  simple 
rules  in  construction  are  observed.  The 
size  of  silo  to  build  will  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  live  stock  to  be  kept  on 
the  farm.  It  is  always  well  to  build  it  a 
little  larger  than  is  necessary  to  supply 
the  immediate  demands  as  the  general 
tendency  is  to  increase  the  amount  of 
live  stock  after  a  silo  has  been  built. 
It  is  also  well  to  have  a  surplus  capacity 
so  as  to  store  an  extra  supply  of  silage 
to  provide  for  an  emergency.  la  order 
to  estimate  the  size  of  silor  to  build  and 
the  amount  of  silage  necessary  to  provide 
winter  feed,  the  following  suggestions 
may  be  of  value.  A  mature  beef  or  dairy 
animal  will  consume  from  30  to  50  lbs. 
of  silage,  daily,  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  other  feeds  supplied.  The 
average  winter  feeding  period  ranges 
from  140  to  180  days,  so  that  from  this 
data  the  amount  consumed  by  one  ani- 
mal is  readily  computed.  A  reasonable 
allowance  for  sheep  is  from  2  to  3  lbs. 
per  head,  daily.  The  following  table  re- 
ported in  Bulletin  No.  100  of  the  Iowa 
Experiment  Station  will  serve  as  a  guide 
in  determining  the  size  of  a  silo  to  build. 

CAPACITY  OK  ROUND  SILOS 
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It  gives  the  capacity  in  tons  for  the  vari. 
ous  sizes,  the  acreage  of  corn  necMsary 
to  fill  a  silo  of  the  various  dim.Mi.sions 
when  15  tons  of  corn  are  produced  to  the 
acre.  Also,  the  amount  that  should  be 
fed  daily  in  order  to  keep  the  contenu 
of  the  silo  In  good  condition  during  the 
feeding  period. 


Lameness  in  Horses 

J.   H.   SEED,   V.   S. 

(Continued  from  June  ISth  Issue  ) 
SHOULDER  LAME.NESS. 

Shoulder  lameness  in  horses  Is  not  as 
common  as  many  people  think.  By  many. 
all  obscure  lamenesses  in  the  foclegi 
are  supposed  to  exist  in  the  shoulder. 
At  the  same  time,  shoulder  lameness  is 
by  no  means  uncommon.  It  exists  in 
three  forms:  1.  Disease  of  the  shoulder 
joint.  2.  Sprain  of  the  muscle  that 
passes  over  the  front  of  the  joint  (this 
muscle  is  principally  tendonous;  that 
is,  it  contains  little  flesh).  3.  Sprain 
of  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  blade, 
some  of  which  are  attached  Iuf<Miorly 
to  the  point  of  the  elbow,  and  some  to 
the  anterior  and  external  surface  of  the 
arm.  This  lameness  is  usually  called 
Sweeney  or  shoulder  slip. 

Disease  of  the  shoulder  joint  is  not 
common.  It  may  arise  from  strains, 
bruises  or  rheumatic  affection.  Inflam- 
mation is  set  up  in  the  joint.  The  liga- 
ment (called  the  capsular  ligament)  that 
encloses  the  joint  becomes  thickened 
and  distended  with  synovia  (usually 
called  joint  oil).  The  articular  carti- 
lage (a  cartilage  that  covers  the  articu- 
lar surfaces  of  all  bones  that  go  to  form 
true  joints)  becomes  removed  by  ulcera- 
tion, or,  in  rheumatic  affection,  conver^ 
ed  into  a  porcellaneous  deposit. 

Symptoms. — The  horse  is  very  lama 
In  all  shoulder  lamenesses  the  pecul- 
iarity of  gait  is,  to  a  more  or  less  mark- 
ed degree,  an  indication  of  the  seat  of 
the  trouble.  The  patient  does  not  move 
the  limb  straight  forward,  but  with  a 
rotary  motion,  the  foot  being  made  to 
describe  the  segment  of  a  circle.  He 
fetches  the  leg  forward  with  a  somewhat 
sweeping  motion.  In  some  cases  the  foot 
being  dragged  or  trailed  forward  along 
the  ground;  and  he  has  difficulty  in  lift- 
ing the  foot  over  any  object,  and  is  in- 
clined to  stub  the  toe  and  stumblo  In 
shoulder  or  knee  lameness  the  sii^us  of 
pain  are  often  more  marked  when  the 
patient  lifts  his  foot  from  the  ground, 
while  in  disease  below  the  knee  pain  is 
expressed  when  the  foot  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  ground.  Upon  manipulat- 
ing the  joint  pain,  heat  and  swelling 
will  be  detected.  In  order  to  dete.  t  the 
swelling  it  is  often  necessary  to  press 
to  one  side  a  muscle  that  passes  loosely 
over  the  joint.  If  the  foot  be  lifted  and 
drawn  backward  and  forward  the  patient 
will  evince  pain,  caused  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  bones  of  the  joint.  In  some 
cases  the  pain  is  so  acute  that  it  causes 
the  patient  to  rear.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  uneasiness  and  symptoms  of 
pain  when  these  movements  are  per- 
formed are  not  of  themselves  sufficient 
grounds  for  diagnosis,  as  some  horses 
are  fidgety  and  will  not  tolerate  such 
handling,  but  if  there  be  the  peculiarity 
of  gait  noted,  along  with  pain,  heat  and 
swelling,  we  may  conclude  that 
joint  is  the  seat  of  trouble. 

Treatment. — If  properly  treated 
the  early  stages  a  perfect  recovery 
probable,  but  If  change  of  structure,  es- 
pecially sloughing  of  the  articular  <  artl- 
lage  has  taken  place,  the  most  favorable 
termination  we  can  expect  is  a  stiff  joint, 
and  as  an  animal  with  a  stiff  shoiilder 
joint  is  practically  useless,  unless  valua- 
ble for  breeding  purposes,  it  is  better  to 
destroy  him.  In  the  early  stages  retst  lo 
a  comfortable  box  stall,  accompanied  ^1 
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soothing  applications,  as  bathing  fre- 
quently with  hot  water  and  rubbing  with 
an  anodyne  liniment  (a  good  one  is  made 
of  2  ounces  laudanum,  1  ounce  acetate  of 
lead,  and  water  to  make  1  pint)  for  a  few 
days,  until  the  acute  Inflammation  is  al- 
layed, and  following  this  by  repeatedly 
blistering  the  parts,  will  In  most  cases 
effect  a  cure  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months.  If  the  injury  be  severe  a  speedy 
cure  cannot  be  effected. 

SPRAl.X   OF   THE   FLEXOR    BRACHI. 

This  muscle,  as  stated,  is  principally 
tendonous.  It  passes  over  the  point  of 
the  joint  In  a  double  groove  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  bone  of  the  arm,  some- 
what as  a  rope  passes  over  a  pulley. 
Both  muscle  and  groove  are  covered 
with  cartilage  and  enclosed  in  a  synovial 
sheath.  The  function  of  the  muscle  Is 
to  raise  the  forearm  and  fetch  It  for- 
ward. Sprain  is  usually  caused  by  the 
horse  slipping  and  falling  forward. 

Symptoms. — The  peculiarity  of  gait  is 
similar  to  that  of  shoulder  joint  lame- 
ness. There  will  be  pain  on  pressure  of 
the  part,  also  heat  and  some  swelling, 
but  on  account  of  the  muscle  being  prin- 
cipally tendonous,  the  swelling  Is  not 
^ell  marked.  If  the  foot  be  lifted  and 
the  leg  carried  backward,  the  patient 
will  evince  well  marked  pain,  and  if  it 
be  a  severe  case,  he  will  rear  off  both 
forefeet.  In  most  cases  lameness  In- 
creases on  exercise.  The  result  of 
sprain  of  this  muscle  is  inflammation  of 
the  tendons  and  structure  of  the  sheath 
that  encloses  them,  which,  if  not  arrest- 
ed, will  run  on  to  ulceration  of  the  carti- 
lage and  decay  of  the  bone,  and  finally 
to  ossification  (conversion  into  bone)  of 
the  whole  structure.  The  usual  cause 
of  this  sprain  is  the  horse  stumbling 
and  falling  forward,  with  the  feet  back- 
ward. This  puts  great  strain  in  the 
region  of  the  shoulder  joint,  and  the 
muscle  under  discussion  is  often  severe- 
ly stretched. 

TiiEATMENT. — It  is  Well  to  put  a  high- 
heeled  shoe  on  the  foot,  as  this  enables 
the  patient,  while  standing,  to  hold  the 
diseased  part  in  a  state  of  comparative 
repose.  Perfect  rest  must  be  given,  and 
the  same  local  treatment  aa  for  disease 
of  the  joint.  It  must  be  understood  that 
In  all  cases  where  horses  that  have  been 
working  and  highly  fed  are  given  rest. 
It  Is  good  practice  to  administer  a 
purgative  of  6  to  10  drams  of  aloes,  ac- 
cording to  size,  and  reduce  the  grain 
ration,  or  discontinue  it  entirely  and 
feed  on  bran,  hay  and  raw  roots.  In 
cases  where  pain  is  excessive  and  long 
continued,  the  patient  may  be  noticed  to 
fail  in  condition.  He,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, should  be  fed  sufficient 
grain  to  keep  up  his  condition.  The 
third  form  of  shoulder  lameness,  viz.. 
shoulder  slip  or  sweeney,  will  be  dis- 
cussed later. 

{To   he   continued.) 


The  Place  of  the  Dairy 
Cow  on  the  Small  Farm 

(Continued  from  page  277) 

yearlings  and  two  weanlings  that  winter 
and  sold  one  cow  for  J75.  Our  profits 
should  be  higher  this  year,  as  we  have 
sold  two  cows;  will  have  another  for  sale 
this  fall,  and  are  only  pasturing  out  one 
yearling,  against  three  last  season. 

We  try  to  keep  our  work  down  to  what 
we  two  can  do,  and  with  garden,  small 
fruits  and  300  hens,  three  or  four  cows 
are  all  we  are  able  to  handle.  We  like 
the  Jerseys  better  than  any  other  breed 
of  dairy  cattle  for  butter  produ -tion, 
with  Guernseys  a  close  second.  How- 
ever, the  Jerseys  are  so  much  more  popu- 
lar around  here  that  the  services  of  a 
good   breeding  sire  are  assured;    then. 


too,  there  Is  always  a  demand  for  Jersey 
cows,  making  sale  of  surplus  stock  so 
much  easier.     We  have  only  one  regis- 
tered cow,   but   the   rest  are  well   bred 
grades,  showing  the  main  Jersey  charac- 
teristics, all  out  of  good  cows,  fine  stock 
for    breeding    up.      We    will    raise    our 
heifer   calves   and    breed    to   freshen   at 
about  two   years;    milk   them   the   first 
year  ourselves,  and  offer  for  sale  with 
their  second  calves.     We  have  found  a 
very  strong  prejudice.  espe<Ially  among 
the  big  city  dairymen,  who  are  our  best 
customers,     against     taking     a     young 
heifer.     Some  say  they  are  too  hard  to 
break  in  to  milk;  some  that  they  won't 
give  milk  enough  the  first  year  to  pay 
for   feed  and  care.     If  they  don't   they 
had   better  go   right   on   to  the  butcher 
while   they   are   young   and    tender,    for 
they  will  never  be  profit  makers.    Then, 
too,  the  average  heifer,  bred  from  "civil- 
ized"  stock,   well   treated   and    properly 
handled,    needs    Tery    little    "breaking." 
There  are  some  that  will  always  be  hard 
to  handle,  and  they  will  have  to  bt  sold 
at  a  dls(  ount  for  It.     1  am  for  "peace  at 
any  price"  only  in  the  cow  yard;  but  my 
own  disposition  Is  not  such  that  1  can 
afford  a  cranky  cow.     Really,  a  nervous, 
iiritable  cow  will  play  havoc  even  among 
normally   quiet,    contented    beasts.     One 
big  reason  for  the  discrimination  against 
belfers   Is    that   in    the   big   dairies   the 
work  must  be  done  in  a  hurry  and  most 
of  the  milking  is  done  by  men.    Milking 
machines  are  not  very  well  liked  around 
here,  and  most  heifers'  teats  are  small 
and  hard  to  get  at.     Here  at  home  I  do 
most  of  the  milking,  and  take  plenty  of 
time  at  it;  my  hands  are  smaller,  and  I 
always  think  there  is  more  affinity  be- 
tween a  cow  and  a  woman. anyhow.     I 
like  the  work,  but  have  never  yet  had  a 
really  bad  heifer  to  handle.     The  three 
we   broke    in    this    season    are   like   old 
cows  to  stand.     1   would  rather  have  a 
heifer  any  time  than  a  cow,  bougbt  on 
the    chan<  e    of    having    been    carelessly 
handled  formerly.     Then  it  always  pays 
to   give   your  market   what    it    demands. 
Ours  says  tows,  three  or  four  years  old, 
and  are    willing  to  pay   for   what   they 
want. 

We  always  had  good  calves  until  this 
year.    The  first  « ow  freshened  one  bitter 
cold    night    In    February    and    the    calf 
chilled  to  death  before  morning.    One  of 
the   heifers    lost    hers   at    seven    months 
and   another  of   the   cows   tramped   her 
(alf  to  death.     We  have  only  one  of  this 
season's  calves   to   raise,  although    with 
two  cows  yet  to  freshen,  may  have  an- 
other.    We  only  leave  the  calves  on  the 
cow  until  the  milk  is  fit  to  use.  and  then 
make  use  of  a  good  brand  of  prepared 
calf  feed.     We   feed  in  whole  milk   the 
first  two   weeks,   gradually  changing  to 
skim  milk  until  at  five  to  six  weeks  they 
are  getting   no   whole   milk   at  all.     In 
feeding  calves,  as  In  making  butter,  the 
great   thing  is  to   be   very   careful   and 
very  clean  in  the  care  of  their  utensils. 
One  feed  In  a  sour  bucket  can  undo  the 
painstaking  care  of  a  month.     Unless  it 
is  mild  weather  and  the  calf  has  the  run 
of  a  grass  lot,  equal  care  must  be  taken 
that  she  gets  no  moldy  or  musty  hay.  A 
bad  case  of  scours  can  give  a  really  good  | 
calf  a  setback   that  la.sts  their  lifetime. 
If  scours  develop,  cut  down  on  the  feed, ; 
or  sometimes  a  few  feeds  of  whole  milk 
make  a  cure.     A  raw  egg  stirred  In  the  I 
milk  helps,  as  does  a  tablespoonful  dose 
of  castor  oil.     We  like  to  keep  the  little 
ones  tied  up  most  of  the  time  the  first 
month   or   so.   and    think   they   are   not 
nearly  so  hard   to  break   to  the  halter 
later  on. 

In  what  I  have  written  I  do  not  mean 
to  decry  in  any  way  the  use  of  all  the 
modern  helps  that  can  l>e  afforded.  On 
the  small  farm  the  brunt  of  the  dairy 
work,  all  the  most  particular  part;    the 
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— to  produce  more  milk  than  any  other  ration 
either  home  mixed  or  purchased  and  do  it 
without  giving  your  cows  constipation  or 
udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  right  out  oi  the 
sack  without  any  mixing. 


Abaolotely  free  tram  adalteraats  and  flilen.  Joat 
like  the  feed  yod  would  mix  for  yoBraetf  .ia  a  ipvciaJ 
combinatioa  of  eboica  cottonaead  meal,  dri«d  beet 
pulp,  gintea  feed.com  diatilWa' grains,  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlinea  and  a  littla  aah,  that's  ail;  each  in- 
irredtent  weighed  bpr  automatic  rcalcfl  and  all 
thorout^ly  mixed  in  nago  power  driven  mixcra.  ao 
that  It  i«  alwaya  abaolutely  anifonn.  and  alwaya 
good.  An  pztraqoart  or  two  of  milk  daily  frotn  each 
row  may  turn  a  loaaintoa  profit. Try  LAKKO-Fli£D 
for  more  proAta.  Sold  on  ^awwy  lac*  »  mat  ■•liiNif* 
plan,  the  deoiaioa  baiaff  entirely  op  to  you.  LARRO 
dealers  almost  everywhere:  write  if  none  naar  yoo. 


I     TK  LMMWE  MUJM  C«  SH 


VM^.*  S#tf9ct«  M Isk. 


Rock  Bottom 
Roofing  Prices 


■itiyely  (rreateat  roofins  offer.    Be  aura 
I  to  write  for  the  biff  Edwarda  RooAng 
■  Bargain  Book  before  yoo  buyroofcpv 
lerlng,  siding  or  ceiling.     KOWAMOS  ,'' 
ItmItTGOtI  RCO  StIu.  SNINOLCSi 
leoatleaa  andoatlaatS  ordinary.roofa 
I— oatlaat  building  ita«lf-no  painting 
lor  repairs;  nit-  nre-  and  rust -proof ; 

■  llctatMlMg-iK'aMl  Be-      — 
duces   insurance.  Icao  Clujttr 

FREE  Roofino  Book  vmm;?^ 

"I  ReoClostorStPclShlnglps.V-tnrap, 
CorruKatc'l.  Standing  Seam,  Faint- 
ed or  Cial  van  iknI  ditrrt  to  yoa  at 
foek  bi>ttom  factory  pric<^.     Writ* 

'  for    Kri'ighl    Prepaid  cfT.r;   lowest 

prir**  rirr  ma4«  »■  wrWlit)— t  rnnfl— , 
Vt^  Svnpl«*  asd  Raa«tes  Book  Nc  7s*. 

THK  EDWARDS  MFO.  CO. 

73S.7M  hto  it.  Ciiiisnli.  H 


Samples  & 
Roofing  Booh 


FL Y-A-WA Y  ^  "'•"'•' '^ "^ 


aration  which  will 

fff»-<tiiaily  ke*  p 
fll»«  from  tortiir- 
liiK>ouraiiiiiiula 

It  will  not 
gum.  MHier  or 
take  off  the  hair 
and  it  iMIl  Dot 
(li*<olor  a  white 
r«>« . 

It    haa   been 

l>roD«'ijnred  by 
biindreda  o(  the 
l*-a'lliiK  dairy- 
nifn  and  brrrd- 
f-n*  a.^  the  Hneat 
a  l>  r  ay  on  the 
II  arket. 

We  offer  a  wmpte  gallon  at  $l.:f>.  and  In  Iota  of 

0ve  aiiil  tin  »;iiiloim  at  fl.uo  p<>r  »:a::i>n. 

J.  S.  BlESErHCI.  Dairy  and  Crtamtrj  Sb»H*<* 
S9  Murray  St.  New  Yarh  City 


Buyyour   Si  lo  -.4 

Direct  from  Factory  ^^^ 


Save  Agmnts  Profits 


STANDARD 


Hill  .ii 


STEVENS 


fDlliym^C      IMPROVED 

STANCHION 


H.  A.  Moyer.  BjracoM, 
N.  Y.,  aaya  "  they 

SAVE  COST 

1  in   feed  in  one  winter." 

Rend  aiidreaa  for  apeci- 

Iflcationa    of    inexpenaiTa 

-  yet  aanitary  oow  atable  i* 

fAIJUACK  B.  CKCMB,  B«xB».  r«r«a«Tlll%  Oaaaat 


^ 
k 


4 


i^ 
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endless    cleaning    and    scrubbing;     the 
ceaseless   searcliing   for   foreign  smells, 
falls  on  the  housewife,  many  times  al- 
ready ''^erburdened.    Yet  for  many  of  us 
■who  simply  must  worry  along  with  an 
old  log  barn,  and  the  very  simplest  of 
tools,  It  Is  just  as  possible,  perhaps  not 
quite  so  easy,  to  make  a  finished  product 
we  are  proud  to  offer  for  sale.     I  have 
read  lately,  and  promptly  forgot,  a  lot 
of  government  statistics  on  the  produc- 
tion of  butter,  and  the  amount  of  coun- 
try butter  that  goes  Into  the  mixed  tub 
Of  the  huckster  and  never  finds  Its  legiti- 
mate market,  leading  one  to  believe  the 
making  of  prime  country  butter  a  lost 
art.     We  hear  nowadays  quite  a  bit  of 
talk   on   conservation   of  resources,   yet 
the  huckster  who  is  really  a  non-pmduc- 
ier,  merely  trading  on  the  toll  and  capital 
Of  others  can  gather  up  tufaful  after  tub- 
ful  of  butter — good,  bad  and  awful  bad 
all  goes  Into  the  melting  pot,  to  be  sold 
back    to    the    consumer   as   "renovated" 
butter,  I  don't  know  just  how  It  Is  treat- 
ed, but  surely  an  article  of  food  so  deli- 
cately flavored  as  butter,  if  once  allowed 
to  absorb  the  foul  odors  and  tastes  of  an 
open    tub,    can    never    be   made    fit    for 
human   consumption   again.     On  nearly 
every    farm    these    is    a    small    surplus 
of  dairy  products  to  be  sold,  and  after 
putting  In  time  and  hard  work  to  make 
good  butter,  we  should  surely  make  the 
little  extra  effort  to  place  It  where  we 
can  obtain  a  fair  price  for  it;   where  a 
really  good  article  Is  appreciated.     The 
hucksters  get  none  of  my  butter.     Not 
while  the  private  trade  in  nearby  towns 
is  crying  for  it  at  30  cents  a  pound  even 
In  the  summer.     Yet  many  a  pound  of 
really  fine  butter  does  go  Into  the  un- 
speakable mess  In  the  hucksters'  tubs. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  making  no  for- 
tune on  our  cows — or  anything  else.  We 
began  with  nearly  nothing  and  have  not 
much  more  now,  and  have  worked  hard 
for  all  we  have  got.     We  do  think  that 
nothing   is  surer  than  the  profits  from 
a  few  good  cows.  If  you  arc  In  position 
to  do  your  own  marketing  and  will  give 
them  proper  care    We  have  made  a  year- 
ly average  of  275  pounds  of  butter  per 
cow,  and  our  average  rises  a  little  each 
year.     Our    herd    is    slowly    grading   up 
and  likewise  our  market.    We  are  selling 
now  about  18  pounds  of  butter  a  week, 
and  have  a  waiting  list  that  would  han- 
dle double  that  if  we  could  supply  It.    I 
have  never  used  butter  color;  the  natu- 
ral color  of  the  Jersey  cream  makes  It 
unnecessary.     I   don't  think  It  harmful 
and  would  use  It  If  my  butter  went  pale 
In  the  winter,  as  so  much  does.     I  like 
my  dairy  work  better  than  any  of  my 
other    farm    duties,    and    my    besetting 
temptation   Is  to  let   the  cows  accumu- 
late and  overload  me  with  dairy  work. 


Hot  Weather  Rules 
(The  following  suggestions  to  horse 
owners  and  drivers  are  sent  out  by  the 
Boston  Work-Horse  Relief  Association, 
and  while  the  field  of  this  organization's 
work  lies  chlefiy  In  the  city.  It's  advice 
In  this  case  Is  as  valuable  on  the  farm 
as  In  the  city.) 

1.  Load  lightly,  and  drive  slowly. 

2.  Stop  in  the  shade  If  possible. 

3.  Water  your  horse  as  often  as  possi- 
ble. So  long  as  a  horse  Is  working, 
water  in  small  quantities  will  not  hurt 
him.  But  let  him  drink  only  a  few 
swallows  If  he  Is  going  to  stand  still. 
Do  not  fall  to  water  him  at  night  after 
he  has  eaten  his  hay. 

4.  When  he  comes  in  after  work, 
sponge  off  the  harness  marks  and  sweat, 
his  eyes,  his  nose  and  mouth,  and  the 
dock.     Wash  his  feet  but  not  his  legs. 

5.  If  the  thermometer  Is  75  degrees  or 
higher,  wipe  him  all  over  with  a  damp 
sponge.  Use  vinegar  water  if  possible. 
Do  not  turn  the  hose  on  him. 

6.  Saturday  night  give  a  bran  mash, 
lukewarm;  and  add  a  tablespoonful  of 
saltpetre, 

7.  Do  not  use  a  horse-hat,  unless  It  Is 
a  canopy-top  hat.  The  ordinary  bell- 
shaped  hat  does  more  harm  than  good. 

8.  A  sponge  on  top  of  the  head,  or 
even  a  cloth,  Is  good  If  kept  wet.  If  dry 
It  Is  worse  than  nothing. 

I).  If  the  horse  Is  overcome  by  heat, 
get  him  Into  the  shade,  remove  harness 
and  bridle,  wash  out  his  mouth,  sponge 
him  all  over,  shower  his  legs,  and  give 
him  two  ounces  of  aromatic  spirits  of 
.nmmonia,  or  two  ounces  of  sweet  spirits 
of  nitre,  In  a  pint  of  water;  or  give  him 
a  pint  of  warm  coffee.  Cool  his  head 
at  once,  using  cold  water,  or,  if  neces- 
sary, chopped  Ice,  wrapped  in  a  cloth. 

10.  If  the  horse  Is  off  hla  feed,  try 
him  with  two  quarts  of  oats  mixed  with 
bran,  and  a  little  water;  and  add  a  little 
salt  or  sugar.  Or  give  him  oatmeal 
gruel  or  barley  water  to  drink. 

11.  Watch  your  horse.  If  he  stops 
sweating  suddenly,  or  If  he  breathes 
short  and  quick,  or  if  his  ears  droop,  or 
If  he  stands  with  his  legs  braced  side- 
ways, he  is  in  danger  of  a  heat  or  sun 
stroke  and  needs  attention  at  once. 

12.  If  it  is  so  hot  that  the  horse  sweats 
In  the  stable  at  night,  tic  him  outside. 
with  bedding  under  him.  Unless  he 
cools  off  during  the  night,  he  cannot 
well  stand  the  next  day's  heat. 


mind.  For  €ood  results  it  is  essential  to 
liave  rich  cream  which  must  be  pasteur- 
ized. This  should  be  done  by  heating 
the  cream  to  a  temperature  of  from 
135  to  145  degrees  Fahrenheit  and 
holding  It  at  such  temperature  for 
a  period  of  30  minutes.  This  can  be 
done  In  a  "shotgun"  milk  can  or  some 
other  convenient  can  of  a  like  nature. 
After  pasteurizing,  cool  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  50  degrees  Fahrenheit,  The 
cream  should  be  churned  sweet  and  not 
allowed  to  ripen.  The  butter  should  be 
salted  as  under  ordinary  conditions  and 
packed  In  a  crock  or  earthen  vessel  of 
some  kind.  After  packing,  put  parch- 
ment paper  and  cheesecloth  over  the  top, 
with  a  layer  of  salt  sprinkled  over  it. 
Put  it  away  in  a  cool  place  where  It  can 
be  kept  in  good  condition. 


Inteatlnal  IVornis.  —  A,  II.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, writes:  "What  Is  the  matter  W4..h  my 
shoats?  I  lost  three  lately.  Nobody  around 
my  place  knows  what  Is  the  matter  with  them. 
When  they  are  taken  sick  they  walk  around 
all  the  time  and  bump  Into  everything  they 
come  In  contact  wltli,  as  If  they  were  blind  ; 
then  they  lie  down  and  kick,  In  a  tit. 

From  the  description  given  in  this  let- 
ter I  would  surmise  that  the  shoats  are 
badjy    affected    with    Intestinal    worms. 


Blindness  and  staggers  are,  as  a  goiu'ial 
rule,  associated  with  bad  cases  of  intes- 
tlnal  worms.  The  correspondent  .loes 
not  state  whether  these  pigs  are  cloriely 
confined.  Where  they  are  closely  .  on- 
fined  and  do  not  have  access  to  pasmie 
you  can  expect  more  or  less  trouMe  of 
this  kind. 

1  would  advise  putting  the  swine  in  a 
pasture  lot  and  treating  them  with  tur- 
pentine or  a  combination  of  areca  nut, 
santonin  and  calomel  given  In  propor- 
tion to  the  live  weight  of  hogs.  The  feed 
should  be  withheld  for  a  period  of  12 
hours  and  the  mixture  given  In  the  grain 
or  slop.  If  turpentine  Is  used  the  usual 
dose  Is  a  teaspoonful  to  80  lbs.  live 
weight.  The  turpentine  Is  best  givfu  in 
milk  where  It  will  form  an  emulsion. 
This  should  be  repeated  every  day  for 
three  consecutive  days.  In  administer- 
ing the  other  combination  It  should  be 
given  as  follows:  The  powdered  areca 
nut  given  at  the  rate  of  I  grain  per 
pound  lire  weight  of  hog,  santonin  3 
grains  per  100  pounds  live  weight,  and 
calomel  2  grains  per  100  pounds  ot  pig, 
and  sodium  bicarbonate  Vij  dram  per  pig. 
The  former  is  the  simpler  of  the  two 
treatments  for  farm  conditions. 


The 


"How  and  ^Vhy''  of 
the  Gas  Engine 

(Concluded  from  page  275) 

At  the  present  time,  however,  there 
are  many  companies  In  the  field  which 
produce  extremely  reliable  and  economi- 
cal engines  and  many  of  the  very  ablest 
designers  In  the  engine  line  have  devot- 
ed a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  task  of 
finding  out  exactly  what  the  farmer 
needs.  That  they  have  succeeded  is 
Bhown  by  the  steady  growth  of  engine 
Bales  to  farmers.  Engines  have  shown 
and  are  showing  themselves  to  be  eco- 
nomical, reliable,  efficient,  and  great 
savers  of  drudgery.  We  l>elleve  that  the 
time  Is  not  far  distant  when  gas  engines 
will  do  most  of  the  hard  work  on  farms, 
and  we  believe  that  all  farmers  are  wise 
to  consider  how  much  work  they  can 
take  off  their  own  shoulders  by  adding 
one  or  more  engines  to  their  equipmentej  most 


Proper  Grooming  of  Horses 

The  old  saying  that  "grooming  Is  half 
the  feeding,"  as  applied  to  the  farm 
work  horses  still  holds  true.  The  sweat 
glands  of  the  horse  eliminate  from  the 
body  In  a  24-hour  period,  according  to 
Dr.  H,  H,  Havner.  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  School  of  Agriculture  and 
Experiment  Station,  an  amount  of  waste 
material  eqiial  to  that  excreted  from  the 
digestive  tract.  If  those  glands  become 
clogged  by  sweat  particles  and  dirt  a 
very  Important  waste  channel  Is  closed. 

In  addition  to  keeping  the  sweat 
glands  open  and  the  l)ody  In  good  work- 
ing order,  grooming  Improves  the  qyallty 
of  the  hair  and  the  general  condition  of 
the  coat.  Feeding  alone  will  not  put  a 
team  in  proper  shai>e,'but  proper  groom- 
ing combined  with  feeding  will  go  far 
toward  It,  .* 


Queries  Answered 

Keeping  Boi<er. — Mr«.  .T.  T.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, writos  ;  "Will  you  ktndl.v  h»t  mo  know 
how  to  put  butter  nwn.v  for  winter  keeplnR?" 

Recent  experimental  work  shows  that 

It  Is  possible  to  make  butter  durlnp  the 

suntmer  and  keep  It  in  good  condition 

for  winter  use.    Cleanliness  Is  one  of  the 

important   points   to   be    kept   In 


1  SHARPLES 

1           ^%          SUCTION-PEEO           f^ 

^'issa  Cream  separator 

Saves  cream  now  lost  by  all  other  separators  (see 

Purdue  Bulletin  No.  U6)  because  it  skims  clean 

at  widely  varying  speeds.       Delivers  even  cream 

^^    at  all  speeds.      Simple  Tubular  bowl        no  discs, 

^^   W^rite  for  book  **  Velvet"  for  Dairymen, 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.  -   West  Chester,  Pa. 
Chicago             San  Francisco            Portland             Toronio    - 

XWMi 

ABSORBINE 

*^  TRADE  MARK  R[G. U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements, 
nPhickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore- 
ness from  Bruises  or  Strains; 

stops  Spavin  Lameness,  allays  pain. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.  $2,00  a  bottle 
at  driiprfi:ists  or  delivered.  Book  1  M  free. 
ABSORBINE.  JR.,  for  mankind— an 
antiseptic  liniment  for  bruises,  cuts,  wounds, 
strains,  painful,  swollen  veins  or  glands.  It 
heals  and  ^othee.  $1.00  a  bottle  at  drug- 
gists or  postpaid.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you 
write.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 
W  F.  yOUNG,  P.D.F.,  25  Temple  St..  Springfield,  Mass. 

Only  S2  Down 

One  Year  to  Paylf 

$24 


CATTLE. 


Buys  th«  N««w  Butter- 
fly Jr.  No.  X.  Lifthtmnning. 
eaay  cteaning,  close   tkiib' 
minfr,  durable.  Guaranteed 
a  lifetime.    Skima  96  quarU 

f>pr  hoar.     Muii*  aliio  in  four  ^^ 
araer  uica  up  to  6  1  -2  abown  b«r«. 

Days*  Free  Trial  ErriiH-jy-.TJ 

i*mi  in  emm.  Postal  brinaa  Fro*  cat- 
Jo*,  folder  and  ' "direct- from -factocr"  offar, 
imr  frooa  tiM  manufacturer  aad  aav*  naonay . 

ALBAUGH. DOVER  CO.  (^ 

2130  Marahall  Blvd.  CHICAOO 


Meridale 
Jerseys 

A  choice  lot  of  hreedlDK  bulls,  rotni-.  i-r 
service  lu  the  fall,  are  oflered  from  tli* 
Meridale  herd  at  attrftctlve  priets  *li:r- 
Ing  the  Hummer  mouths,  Theynie  stit*l 
by  bulls  of  wide  reputation,  and  owl  or 
Register  of  Merit  duins.  The  hUxxl  .m*''' 
back  of  them  are  described  In  ".Mtii'lale 
Jerseys,"  a  copy  of  which  will  glailly  i* 
mailed  on  request. 

AVER  &  McKINNEY 
300  Chestnut  St.,  PhiUdelphia.  Penna, 


Frw 


MINERAL?^ 
.COMPOUND 


^S  tiEAVfj; 


*r  '•>  .f  ,   fj-?'*"-!- 


'«f 


I  am  about  to  quit  farmJu«  and  otler  my 
entire  herd  of  19  head  of 

Dutch  Belted  Cattle  For  Sale 

PAUL  GIBBS,  Blairstown,   N.  J- 


13  Packatre  {raaranteed  to  ^ve   aatiafaction   or   money 

back.    $1  Parkture  aaffieicnt  for  ordinary  cnies. 
■liEIAL  HEAVE  REMEDT  CO.,    4(M)  Fourth  An.,  Pitt  sburg.  N. 

SWINE. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berks,  and  C.  Whites 

T.nrsrp  ntrfilnn.  nil  nep^.  nintrd.  nnt  akin.  Bro<l  »<>\v«. 
service  boars.  I'oiiltry.  Ani{niaKf>atn.  ("oUle  and  lieaKle 
pupa,  Grade  Gnernaey  ralveM.  Write  for  prices  and 
circuUfB.     P.  F.  Hamilton,  Cochranvillk.  Pa. 


Reg.  0. 1.  C.  Swine 


Bred  Rllts.  ier- 
vlce  boara  and 
s  p  r  I II  K  pim. 
ohoiern  Immnne.  ♦I^-♦.^'^  prff^nlil  »>Tpress.  Write  your 
wants.    .laoob  W'hiteniaii  A  Hon.  ColleKP  Corner,  Ohio. 


REGISTERED  CHESHR  WHITE  !:.T.rfor'%"re': 

H.  M.  nAVIDMON,  R.  S,  T«r«m(ani,  Pa. 


BERKSHIRES 

brt'e«tlnK, 


Bred  ROWS,  service  hoars  and  Bprlnv 
pl«8    of    Rookwoods     Champion 
RICHARD  E.  WAI8.  LEBANON,  N.  J 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tisers you  "saw  It  in  The  Practical 
Parmer." 


Guernsey  Calves 

We  have  a  larno  herd  of  Imported  O''"''';- ^'^ 
offer  some  choUo  calve«t  for  sale.    »'  i  <'/"•  >" 

KI.MVIKW  FABIWS. 
612  Scranton  Life  Bld«., »rir«iti««« 

"  Four^'i''-; 

lietfet    fr«JI 

ner  month  old  son  lu^  BJ 

r  24.81  U«..     HIS  y«n  ,:",\^,. 


Advanced  Register  Rolstein 

record  IT  08  n>8.  buttor.      Her  month  < 
near  dan.s  averatte  butU-r  24.81  Um..     IJIs  )     ,  „  ,,  j 
sister  bronuht  f^'To  at  Detroit  sale.  May  Htl  .   >  '^_|f 
Hue  hull  2<t  (Itinis  avernco  22  lbs        I  'J''';^-,,   y 

Buy  Calv««  and  Raist  Tlwm  •«  ▼•«  ^f"',,!!!*! 

Hlx  extra  good  heifer  ralves   -  reglMerrd   • ;  - '  ,^  p*. 
coan»-low  prioea.  W.  F.  Mc^pabbon.  H  '• 


Tt.i 


PONIES, 


Shetland  Pony 

■••■ett«r'»  Poay  r«r«i.  Alb««y 
DOGS. 


Pure  «hetlands_^   ' 
slr.es.   BarMl-lT';-^     ,„^ 
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^ll^ 
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Why  Middle- Atlantic-States   Farmers   are   Happy 


While   crop    indications   for   the   entire    United   States   are   slightly  below   the   average   of   the    past    ten    years,     the    indications 

given   in   government   reports   for   the    Middle   Atlantic   States   are  several   ptiints   above   this   average. 

These  pictures   show,  not   indications,   but    realiz;itions.     They  were    taken    early   in    July  and    show    bumper   crops  on  iw«i 

Pennsylvania  farms.  •                      , 


Surely   Our    Farmers   have   much    to    be   thankful    for   in    1916. 
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endloBs    cleaning    and    sc  rvil)l)ing;     the 
ceaseless   searching   for   foreign   smells, 
falls  on  the  housewife,  many  times  al- 
ready •'rerburdened.    Yet  for  many  of  us 
who  simply  must  worry  along  with  an 
old  log  barn  and  the  very  simplest  of 
tools,  it  is  just  as  possible,  perhaps  not 
quite  so  easy,  to  make  a  finished  product 
we  are  proud  to  offer  for  sale.     I  have 
read  lately,  and  promptly  forgot,  a  lot 
of  government  statistics  on  the  produc- 
tion of  butter,  and  the  amount  of  coun- 
try butter  that  goes  into  the  mixed  tub 
of  the  huckster  and  never  finds  its  legiti- 
mate market,  leading  one  to  believe  the 
making  of  prime  country  butter  a  lost 
art.     We  hear  nowadays  quite  a  bit  of 
talk    on    conservation   of   resources,    yet 
the  liuckster  who  is  really  a  non-prnduc- 
ier,  merely  trading  on  the  toil  and  capital 
Of  others  can  gather  up  tubful  after  tul> 
ful  of  butter — good,  bad  and  awful  bed 
all  goes  Into  the  melting  pot,  to  be  sold 
back    to    the    consumer    as    "renovated" 
butter.  I  don't  know  just  how  it  is  treat- 
ed, but  surely  an  article  of  food  so  deli- 
cately flavored  as  butter,  if  once  allowed 
to  absorb  the  foul  odors  and  tastes  of  an 
open    tul),    can    never    be    made    fit    for 
Imman   consnnii)tion   again.     On   nearly 
every    farm    these    is    a    small    surplus 
of  dairy  products  to  be  sold,  and  after 
putting  in  time  and  hard  work  to  make 
good  l)utter,  we  should  surely  make  the 
little  extra  effort  to   place  it  where  we 
can  obtain  a  fair  price  for  it;   where  a 
really  good  article  is  appreciated.     The 
hucksters  get   none  of  my  butter.     Not 


Hot  ^A^eather  Rules 
(The  following  suggestions  to  horse 
owners  and  drivers  are  sent  out  by  the 
Boston  Work-Horse  Relief  Association, 
and  while  the  field  of  this  organization's 
work  lies  chiefly  in  the  city,  it's  advice 
in  this  case  is  as  valuable  on  the  farm 
as  in  the  city.) 

1.  Load  lightly,  and  drive  slowly. 

2.  Stop  in  the  shade  if  possible. 

3.  Water  your  horse  as  often  as  possi- 
ble. So  long  as  a  horse  is  working, 
water  in  small  quantities  will  not  hurt 
him.  But  let  him  drink  only  a  few 
swallows  if  he  is  going  to  stand  still. 
Do  not  fail  to  water  him  at  night  after 
he  has  eaten  his  hay. 

4.  When  he  comes  in  after  work, 
sponge  off  the  harness  marks  and  sweat, 
his  eyes,  his  nose  and  mouth,  and  the 
dock.     Wash  his  feet  but  not  his  legs. 

5.  If  the  thermometer  is  75  degrees  or 
higher,  wipe  him  all  over  with  a  damp 
sponge.  Use  vinegar  water  if  possible. 
Do  not  turn  the  hose  on  him. 

6.  Saturday  night  give  a  bran  mash, 
lukewarm;  and  add  a  tablespoonful  of 
saltpetre. 

7.  Do  not  use  a  horse-hat,  unless  it  is 
a  canopy-top  hat.  The  ordinary  bell- 
shaped  hat  does  more  harm  than  good. 

8.  A  sponge  on  top  of  the  head,  or 
even  a  cloth,  is  good  if  kept  wet.  If  dry 
it  is  worse  than  nothing. 

9.  If  the  horse  is  overcome  by  heat, 
get  him  into  the  shade,  remove  harness 


mind.  For  fjood  results  it  is  essential  to 
liave  rich  cream  which  must  be  pasteur- 
ized. This  should  be  done  by  heating 
the  cream  to  a  temperature  of  from 
135  to  145  degrees  Fahrenheit  and 
holding  it  at  such  temperature  for 
a  period  of  30  minutes.  This  can  be 
done  in  a  "shotgun"  milk  can  or  some 
other  convenient  can  of  a  like  nature. 
After  pasteurizing,  cool  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  50  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The 
cream  should  be  churned  sweet  and  not 
allowed  to  ripen.  The  butter  should  be 
salted  as  under  ordinary  conditions  and 
packed  in  a  crock  or  earthen  vessel  of 
some  kind.  After  packing,  put  parch- 
ment paper  and  cheesecloth  over  the  top, 
with  a  layer  of  salt  sprinkled  over  it. 
Put  it  away  in  a  cool  place  where  it  can 
be  kept  in  good  condition. 

InteMtlnal  IVnrnin.  —  A.  II.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, writes:  "Wliat  \n  the  matter  w.^h  my 
.slioatsV  1  lost  three  lately.  Nobody  arfuiiirt 
ray  place  knows  what  Is  the  matter  with  them. 
When  they  are  taken  sick  they  walk  around 
all  the  time  and  bump  into  everything  they 
conu'  in  contact  with,  as  if  they  were  blind; 
then  tliey   lie  down   and  kick,  in  a  tit. 

From  the  description  given  in  this  let- 
ter I  would  surmise  that  the  shoats  are 
badly    affected    with    intestinal    worms. 


Blindness  and  staggers  are,  as  a  g  iieial 
rule,  associated  with  bad  cases  of  imes. 
final  worms.  The  correspondent  ,ioes 
not  state  whether  these  pigs  are  cius.iy 
confined.  Where  they  are  closely  on- 
fined  and  do  not  have  access  to  pasture 
you  can  expect  more  or  less  troutiu.-  of 
this  kind. 

1  would  advise  putting  the  swin.-  in  a 
pasture  lot  and  treating  them  with  tui. 
pentine  or  a  combination  of  areca  nut, 
santonin  and  calomel  given  in  proiior- 
tion  to  the  live  weight  of  liogs.  The  feed 
should  be  withheld  for  a  period  of  12 
hours  and  the  mixture  given  in  the  main 
or  slop.  If  turpentine  is  used  the  usual 
dose  is  a  teaspoonful  to  80  lbs.  live 
weight.  The  turpentine  is  best  giv,'!i  jn 
milk  where  it  will  form  an  emulsion. 
This  should  be  repeated  every  day  for 
three  consecutive  days.  In  admiiiisrer- 
ing  the  other  combination  it  shouid  be 
given  as  follows:  The  powdered  aroca 
nut  given  at  the  rate  of  1  e;raiii  jjer 
pound  lire  weight  of  hog,  sautoniu  3 
grains  per  100  pounds  live  weight,  and 
calomel  2  grains  per  100  pounds  of  !)i^, 
and  sodium  bicarbonate  Vj  dram  per  pig 
The  former  is  the  simpler  of  the  two 
treatments  for  farm  conditions. 


while  the  private  trade  in  nearl)y  towns    and  bridle,  wash  out  his  mouth,  sponge 
is  crying  for  it  at  30  cents  a  pound  even    him  all  over,  shower  his  legs,  and  give 


In  the  summer.  Yet  many  a  pound  of 
really  fine  butter  does  go  into  the  un- 
Bl^eakable  mess  in  the  hucksters'  tubs. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  making  no  for- 
tune on  our  cows — or  anything  else.  We 
began  with  nearly  nothing  and  have  not 
much  more  now,  and  have  worked  hard 
for  all  we  have  pot.     Wo  do  think  that 
nothing  is  surer  than  the  profits  from 
a  lew  good  cows,  if  you  are  in  position 
to  do  your  own  marketing  and  will  give 
them  proper  care    We  have  made  a  year- 
ly average  of  273  pounds  of  butter  per 
cow,  and  our  average  rises  a  little  oacli 
year.      Our   herd    is   slowly    grading   up 
and  likewise  our  market.    We  are  selling 
now  about  18  pounds  of  butter  a  week, 
and  have  a  waiting  list  that  would  han- 
dle double  that  if  we  could  supply  it.    I 
have  tiever  used  butter  i,olor;   the  nutu- 
ral  (olor  of  the  Jersey  cream  makes  it 
unnecessary.     I   don't  think   it  harmful 
aiul  would  use  it  if  my  butter  went  pale 
in  the  winter,  as  so  much  does.     I  like 
my  dairy   work  better  than  any  of  my 
other    farm    duties,    and    my    besetting 
temptation   is  to  let   the  cows  acciinni- 
late  and  overload  me  with  dairy  work. 


liim  two  ounces  of  aromatic  spirits  of 
ammonia,  or  two  ounces  of  sweet  spirits 
of  nitre,  in  a  pint  of  water;  or  give  him 
a  pint  of  waim  coffee.  Cool  his  head 
at  once,  using  cold  water,  or,  if  neces- 
sary, chopped  ice,  wrapped  in  a  cloth. 

10.  If  the  horse  is  off  his  feed,  try 
him  with  two  quarts  of  oats  mixed  with 
bran,  and  a  llttlo  water;  and  add  a  little 
salt  or  sugar.  Or  give  him  oatmeal 
gruel  or  barley  water  to  drink. 

11.  Watcli  yotir  horse.  If  ho  stops 
sweating  suddenly,  or  If  he  breathes 
short  and  quick,  or  if  his  ears  droop,  or 
if  ho  stands  with  his  legs  braced  side- 
ways, he  is  in  danger  of  a  heat  or  sun 
stroke  and  needs  attention  at  once, 

12.  If  it  is  so  hot  that  the  horse  sweats 
in  the  sta1)lc  at  night,  ti>'  him  out  side. 
with  bed<ling  under  him.  Unless  he 
cools  off  during  the  night,  he  cannot 
well  stand  the  next  day's  heat. 


The  "How  and  AVhy''  of 
the  Gas  Engine 

(Concluded  from  page  275) 

At  the  present  time,  however,  there 
are  many  comjianies  in  the  field  which 
prodtKe  extremely  reliable  and  economi- 
cal engines  and  many  of  the  very  ablest 
desipners  in  the  engine  line  have  devot 
cd  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  task  of 
finding  out  exactly  what  the  farmer 
needs.  That  they  have  succeeded  is 
Bhown  by  the  steady  growth  of  engine 
Bales  to  farmers.  Engines  have  shown 
and  are  showing  themselves  to  be  eco- 
nomical, reliable,  efficient,  and  great 
savers  of  drudgery.  We  believe  that  the 
time  Is  not  far  distant  when  gas  engines 
win  do  most  of  the  hard  work  on  farms, 
and  we  believe  that  all  farmers  are  wise 
to  consider  how  mtich  work  they  can 
take  off  their  own  shoulders  by  adding 
one  or  more  engines  to  their  equipments 


Proper  Grooming  of  Horses 

The  old  saying  that  "grooming  is  half 
the  feeding,"  as  applied  to  the  farm 
work  horses  still  holds  true.  The  sweat 
glands  of  the  horse  eliminate  from  the 
body  in  a  24-hour  period,  according  to 
Dr.  11.  H.  Havner.  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  School  of  Agriculture  and 
Experiment  Station,  an  amount  of  waste 
material  equal  to  that  excreted  from  the 
digestive  tract.  If  those  glands  become 
clogged  by  sweat  particles  and  dirt  a 
very  important  waste  channel  is  closed. 

In  addition  to  keeping  the  sweat 
glands  open  and  the  l)ody  In  good  work- 
ing order,  grooming  Improves  the  quality 
of  the  hair  and  the  general  condition  of 
the  coat.  Feeding  alone  will  not  put  a 
team  In  proper  shai)e.'but  proper  groom- 
ing combined  with  feeding  will  go  far 
toward  It.  * 


Queries  Answered 

KeopInK    llattor — Mr.n.    ,T.    T.,    Pennsyl- 

vanl.i.    wrlti's  :   "Will   you   kindly   let    nif  know 
how  to  put  butter  nway  for  winter  keopInK?" 

Recent  experimental  work  shows  that 
It  Is  possible  to  make  butter  durlnp  the 
sunwnor  and  keep  It  in  good  condition 
for  winter  use.  Cleanliness  is  one  of  the 
most    impoi'tant    points    to   be    kept    in 


SHARPIES 

^%  SUCTION-PEED  m^ 

Cream  separator 

Saves  cream  now  lost  by  all  other  separators  f  see 
Purdue  Bulletin  No.  116)  because  it  skims  clean 
at  widely  varying  speeds.  Delivers  even  cream 
at  all  speeds.  Simple  Tubular  bowl  —  no  discs. 
Write  for  book   "Velvet**  for  Dairymen. 

Tbe  Sharpies  Separator  Co.  -  West  Chester.  Pa. 
Chicago  San  Francisco  Portland Toronto 


ABSORBINE 

*^  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements, 
nPhickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore- 
ness from  Bruises  or  Strains; 

stops  Spavin  Lameness,  allays  pain. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.  $2.00  a  bottle 
at  druppists  or  delivered.  Book  1  M  free. 
ABSORBINE.  JR.,  for  mankind— an 
antiseptic  liniment  for  bruises,  cuts,  wounds, 
strains,  painful,  swollen  veins  or  glands.  It 
heals  and  Soothes.  $1.00  a  bottle  at  drug* 
gists  or  postpaid.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you 
write.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 
W  F.  VOUNG,  P.O.F.,  15  Temple  St..  Springfield.  Mass. 

Only  S2  Down 

One  Year  to  Paylp   ^^ 

$24 


CATTLE. 


Buy*  the  N«w  Butter      ^ 

fly  Jr.  No.  2.  LiKht  running. 
I  e:i.'<y  c<<>;minK,  clonn    ■ktm 

tnlnpr,  durable.  Guarailt««tf 
,a  llfetim*.    Skims  95  quart* 

f>oT  hour.     M»rif  «l.o  in  foul 
arvcr  Bitra  up  to  &  1  -2  abown  t 

30  Bays*  Free  Trial  Y*^'l^''^"^^'\ 

*  _    I  ftnd  mor«  by  wh.it 

It  sAVt'i*  in  crritm.  Postjil  brinr*  rre«  c»t- 
aJoir.  folder  and  "direct  frocnfartory*'  ofTar. 
Buy  frocu  the  manufacturer  and  save  rnon«y, 

ALB AUGH. DOVER  CO.  (^ 

2130  Marshall  Blvd.  CHICAGO 


MINERAU^ 

HEAVE??ar» 

^COMPOUND 


S3  i'arka(rc  miaranteed   to  ^ve   satiitfaction    or    money 

bark,    il  PaokaKe  sufficient  for  ordinary  ouvmj. 
■INEIAL  HEME  REMEDY  CO..    iW  Fourlh  kn..  Pitt  iburs.  P«. 


SWINE. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berks,  and  C.  Whites 

I.!»r8r«»  Btrnlns.  nil  n<rp«>,  niiitcil.  not  nkln.  Brt'<l  si>\v«. 
«prvlc<»  hoRTB.  roultry,  AncoiiiKoatn.  Collie  and  UpbkIp 
piipH,  Orade  Oiierrnw'y  <-ftlvf>M.  Write  for  prices  and 
clrciilani.      P.  F.   IIamii.to.n.  Ohhranvim.e.  Pa. 


Meridale 
Jerseys 

A  clioloe  lot  of  »)ree(lluu  t)nlls,  itn.is  i-'f 
servlfe  In  the  fall,  are  ofleretl  fr«'iii  Mit? 
Merldiile  herd  at  atlructlve  |.rl«»>  <1';!- 
lnt<  the  Hummer  mouths.  They  iiie  siicl 
hv  bulls  of  wide  reputation,  ami  <'<ii  of 
IteKlster  of  Merit  dams.  The  hloo-l  .iiif* 
ha«'k  of  them  aredeserlbed  In  ".Mt  i  I'liil** 
.Jerseys,"  a  copy  of  which  will  j;lai*'>  '* 
mailed  on  retiuest. 

AVER  &  McKINNEY 
300  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  Penns. 


I  am  alxMit  to  iiull   farming  inul  "i!"  '">' 
entire  herd  of  ll»  head  ot 

Dutch  Belted  Cattle  For  Sale 

PAUL  GIBBS,  Blairstown,   N.  J 


Reg.  0. 1.  C.  Swine 


Bred  kIHb.  Ber- 
vlce  l>oRra  and 
ft  p  r  i  n  K  pii;8. 
cholera  Immune.  |ir.->3.'>  prrtinid  expresn.  Write  your 
wantK.   .larol)  Wliitcnian  «<t  Son.  t'olle^e  Corner,  Ohio. 

REOiSTERED  CHESTER  WHITE  ."^r,"":!;' "^^ 

H.  Iff.  nAVIDNON,  R.  8.  Tarenlnm.  I>«. 


||CDI/C|||DpC  nrednown.aervlce  hoars  and  nprlnv 
DCltA^nillEivV  pijrg  of  Rookwoods  Chanu>lon 
bnedliiK.      RICHARD   E.  WAIM.  LKBANON.  N.  J 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tisers you  "saw  It  In  The  Practical 
Parmer." 


Guernsey  Calves 

We  have  a  larno  herd  of   Imported  f'"*'''"""','^? 
olTer  sonuTliolto  calves  for  Bale.    Hj:'''/'"-  ' 
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Why   Middle- Atlantic-States   Farmers   are   Happy 

■  ^  .  -  '"-i  ....  .        '  ■ 

While    crop    indications    for    the   entire    I'nitcd   States    are    slightly    below    the    average    of    the    past    ten    years,     the    indicati»)ns 
given    in    government    reports    for   the    Middle    .Atlantic   Sfate.«>   are   several   points   above    this   average. 

These  pictures   show,   not    indication.s,   but    realizations.     They    were    taken    early    in    July  and    show    bumper    crops  on  two 
Pennsylvania  farms. 


"^    Cy-^: 


Surely    Our    Farmers    have    much    to    be    thankful    f(»r    in    1VH». 
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Success  with  Everbearing 
Strawberries 

M.   GLEN    KIRKI'ATRICK. 

Any  one  with  sound  judgment  would 
pronounce  it  tlie  heiglit  of  suspicion  to 
lool<  wltli  distrust  on  a  crop  wliich 
brings  in  returns  at  ttie  rate  of  $1875 
per  acre  the  first  year.  And  yet  that  is 
about  the  way  Dr.  J.  A.  Brown,  of  Ames, 
Iowa,  feels  about  his  everbearing  straw- 
berries which  brought  him  returns  of  25 
cents  per  plant  last  year.  At  least  Dr. 
Brown  says  he  is  suspicious  of  the  crop. 
And  yet,  he  has  gone  ahead  and  planted 
several  thousand  of  the  plants  for  this 
year's  crop. 

"My  five  hundred  plants  of  Progressive 
everbearing  strawberries  produced  five 
hundred  quarts  of  berries,  which  sold 
for  25  cents  per  quart  last  season,"  says 
Dr.  Brown.  "I  had  fifteen  hundred  plants 
of  Senator,  the  ordinary  variety  of  ber- 


ries, and  they  produced  only  six  hundred 
quarts  of  berries  which  sold  for  12  >^ 
cents  per  quart.  At  the  rate  my  500 
everbearing  plants  produced,  an  acre 
would  bring  me  returns  of  $1875,  while 
my  Senator  would  produce  only  3000 
quarts  per  acre,  and  would  sell  for  $375." 
When  asked  why  he  was  planting  so 
many  of  the  everbearing  plants  when  he 
claimed  to  be  doubtful  of  the  outcome 
of  his  extensive  planting,  Dr.  Brown  ex- 
plained as  follows:  "I  have  always  want- 
ed to  raise  small  fruits  since  I  was  a 
boy  down  in  Louisa  county,  and  I  always 
have  wished  somebody  would  make  me 
quit  fooling  with  medicine.  Now  that 
I  am  rid  of  my  practice,  I  am  going  tfi 
do  just  what  I  have  wanted  to  do.  I  am 
seventy  years  old,  but  I  always  feel  well 
when  I  am  working,  and  I  wouldn't  feel 
satisfied  to  quit  working  now,  although 
it  is  a  great  deal  more  cheerful  to  work 
when  there  is  some  money  along  with  it." 


Does  Any  Little  Farm  Girl 

Want  this  Doll-Free? 


M.  D.  GORE, 

P.  O.  Box  1321,  PhiU.,  Pa. 

I  I  am  a  little  farm  pirl  and  1  want 
I  "Little  Miss  Prim."  How  can  1  get 
I  her  f 

(Write  your  name  here  plainly) 

(and  addrrst  twiow) 


This    is    "Little    Miss 
Prim."     She  is  a  beautiful 
paper  doll,  just  a  foot  high, 
and  she  has  four  hats  and 
four  dresses — four  changes 
of  costume,  all  in  the  most 
exquisite  taste  and  color- 
ing— masterpieces  of   the 
lithographer's    art.      A 1 1 
children    love    dolls    that 
they  can  dress  and  re-dress. 
Here  is  the  pretti- 
est   paper    doll 
youVe  ever  seen. 
;*Little  Miss  Prim" 
is    made    of    fine, 
stiff  cardboard  and 
her  body  is  fitted 
vi^ith    a    stand,    so 
that    she    can    be 
stood    upright. 
Both  she  and  her 
hats  and  dresses 
are  all  cut  out 
— all    ready    to 
play  with  —  no 
work    for  par- 
ents at  all — and 
any  child  from 
3  years  up,  can 
easily  put  them 
together. 

I  am  ready  to 
give  one  of  these 
beautiful  dolU  to 
any     little    farm 
girl  free,  so  long 
as    my    supply    lasts,    in 
return  for  a  few  minutes 
of   her   time— and  practi- 
cally no  work. 

(iiiiiiiiiiiiiMMiiiiiiiiMiMiiiiifiiiiiiMitiiiitMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii"<*"t  ^^^MtfB  liiat    fill     mit'    this    <*m]nmi 

and  mail  it  to  me  today  and  1  will 
tell  you  how  you  can  earn  ''Little 
Miss  Prim"  for  your  own.  Do  it 
now  for  I  can't  get  more  of  these 
dolls  when  the  supply  I  have  now 
is  gohe. 

M.  D.  GORE 

St«t« ~ - I    P.O.  Box  1321,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


On  his  little  farm  in  the  edge  of  Ames, 
Dr.  Brown  has  given  practically  all  of 
his  land  to  the  raising  of  small  fruits. 
When  he  purchased  this  little  farm  of 
several  acres  a  few  years  ago,-  it  had 
been  cropped  almost  to  death.  It  took 
load  after  load  of  manure  from  livery 
stables  in  town  to  coax  the  land  back  to 
life.  The  farm  is  planted  to  everbearing 
raspberries,  blackberries  and  strawber- 
ries. There  will  be  more  than  an  acre 
of  strawberries  bearing  fruit  this  season. 
Eventually  the  whole  farm  will  be  plant- 
ed to  strawberries,  for  Dr.  Brown  has 
found  them  to  be  a  more  profitable  crop 
than  any  of  the  other  small  fruits. 

In  planting  the  everbearing  str'awber- 
ries,  the  plants  have  been  set  18  inches 
apart  in  rows  3%  feet  apart.  The  soil 
was  M(ell  fertilized  with  stable  manure 
before  the  plants  were  set.  After  the 
soil  had  been  made  quite  fine,  the  plants 
were  put  into  the  ground  by  hand. 

The  plants  were  given  clean  cultiva- 
tion all  last  season.  No  fruit  was  al- 
lowed to  set  until  after  the  middle  of 
July,  since  all  the  energy  of  the  plants 
up  to  that  time  was  needed  in  producing 
the  runners  for  new  plants.  These  run- 
ners were  allowed  to  grow  fast  and  form 
a  matted  row  of  plants,  while  a  strip  be- 
tween the  rows  about  18  inches  wide  was 
kept  free  from  plants,  making  a  space 
to  be  used  as  a  walk,  and  at  the  same 
time  being  a  means  of  renewing  the 
rows.  A  part  of  the  mulch  which  was 
placed  on  the  plants  last  fall  to  protect 
them  from  cold  weather,  was  left  on  the 
rows  this  spring.  This  straw  litter  will 
aid  in  keeping  the  berries  clean  this 
summer.  The  mulch  which  is  removed 
is  being  raked  back  between  the  rows 
and  will  help  to  keep  down  the  weeds, 
as  well  as  conserving  the  moisture. 

"My  worst  trouble  has  been  blue  grass 
and  white  clover,"  says  Dr.  Brown. 
"It  came  from  the  manure  which  was 
hauled  in  from  the  stables.  I  thought 
the  ground  moles  were  doing  a  lot  of 
damage  when  they  burrowed  along  un- 
der the  plants,  and  I  trapped  a  couple 
of  them,  but  I  believe  they  did  more 
good  than  harm,  for  they  seemed  to  keep 
the  white  grubs  in  check. 

"I  lost  a  few  plants  from  drought,  and 
that  is  one  reason  I  am  a  little  suspi- 
cious of  the  everbearing  strawberries," 
continues  Dr.  Brown.  "They  produce 
their  fruit  in  the  dryest  part  of  the  sum- 
mer. By  irrigation,  as  they  are  doing  In 
a  great  many  cases,  this  can  probably 
be  overcome." 

As  a  home  garden  crop.  Dr.  Brown  is 
very  enthusiastic  over  everbearing 
strawberries.  "Eveybody  who  has  a 
home  ought  to  have  a  few  of  the  plants, 
to  have  fruit  all  through  the  season.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  will  pay  me  on 
the  large  scale  on  which  I  have  under- 
taken it  or  not,  but  I  am  going  to  see 
what  there  is  in  it.  At  the  same  time, 
I'll  feel  better  for  keeping  at  work." 


this  failure  need  not  necessitate  the 
building  of  entirely  new  and  costly  roads 
of  other  types,  such  as  has  been  the  prac- 
tice in  some  communities. 

Engineering  science  has  discovered 
that  it  is  entirely  feasible  to  transform 
an  old  macadam  or  turnpike  road  into  a 
durable  and  satisfactory  highway  by  sub. 
stituting  for  unstable  rock-dust  a  tena- 
cious and  permanent  binding  material. 
This  restoration  is  accomplished  at  low 
cost  by  what  is  known  as  the  asphalt 
penetration  method,  the  asphalt  acting 
as  the  binding  agent.  Thus  treated  mac- 
adam roads  enter  the  permanent  dass. 
They  possess  low  tractive  resistance,  are 
not  transformed  into  mud  or  dust  and 
require  but  very  little  outlay  for  main- 
tenance. The  elimination  of  maintenance 
is,  after  all,  the  important  economic  con- 
sideration, for  it  is  well  understood  that 
excessive  outlay  for  repairs  has  been  the 
most  pronounced  factor  in  retarding 
highway  improvement  throughout  rural 
districts. 

To  transform  an  old  stone  road  Into  a 
permanent     road     by     the     penetration 
method   is   not   expensive.     All   that  a 
county  or  township  needs  in  the  way  of 
equipment   are    melting   kettles,   a  dis- 
tributing wagon  or  pouring  pots,  and  a 
roller.    Assuming  that  the  old  road  has 
been  shaped  up  or  brought  to  proi)€r  con- 
tour, there  is  spread  upon  it  a  2  or  3- 
inch  layer  of  stone.    The  melted  asphalt 
is  then  poured  over  the  road  until  it 
penetrates  every  recess,  thus  filling  all 
voids  and   interstices  with  the  durable 
binding  material.     This  is  followed  by 
thorough  rolling  and  in  some  cases  a  top 
or  seal  coat  of  fine  screenings  is  added. 
The  result  will  be  a  durable  highway 
costing  little,  if  any.  in  excess  of  a  well- 
built  water-bound  macadam  road.     But 
this  method  of  treating  macadam  roads 
requires  that  a  genuine  or  natural  as- 
phalt  be  used  as  distinguished  from  the 
manufactured  product  consisting  of  the 
residual   pitch   sold  as  a  by-product  of 
the  oil  refineries.     Natural  asphalt  has 
had  centuries  of  seasoning  in  great  lake- 
like deposits.    A  very  high  percentage  of 
the  ductility  of  the  manufactured  prod- 
uct is  destroyed  when  heated  and  mixed 
with  sand  and  stone,  whereas  the  natural 
product  retains  its  ductility  and  tenacity. 
So  Important  Is  this  distinction  regarded 
German    scientists    that    In    official 
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To  Save  Macadam  Roads 
The  good  old  macadam  road,  the 
thoroughfare  that  served  admirably  all 
traffic  requirements  In  the  past,  has  in 
recent  years  been  made  the  "goat"  of 
modern  highway  construction  through 
constant  comparison  of  its  high  mainte- 
nance with  that  of  newer  types  of  roads. 
It  is  true  that  maintenance  on  macadam 
roads  subjected  to  motor  traffic  has  be- 
come practically  prohibitive,  but  these 
old  and  thoroughly  c  mpact  roadbeds  of 
stone  have  a  pronounced  economic  value 
when  properly  utilized. 

The  binding  material  of  the  macadam 
road,  the  rock-dust  ground  down  by  steel 
tires  and  Iron-shod  hoofs  under  horse 
traffic  is  sucked  out  and  dispersed  by  the 
rapidly  revolving  rubber  tires  of  the 
motor  car,  and  the  stones,  upon  expo- 
sure, are  ripped  out  and  cast  aside.    But 


by 

nomenclature  it  is  not  permitted  to  ap- 
ply the  term  asphalt  to  residuums  of 
petroleum. 

An  important  advantage  of  the  pene- 
tration road  is  that  the  method  may  be 
applied  to  the  thousands  of  vai\€i  of 
stone  roads  which  traverse  rural  dis- 
tricts, but  on  which  traffic  is  not  so 
heavy  and  excessive  as  to  warrant  the 
building  of  the  most  costly  types  of  high- 
ways. It  would  also  mean  the  transfor- 
mation of  stone  roads  into  thoroughfares 
so  durable  that  present  high  mainte- 
nance charges  would  be  eliminated, 
method  is  rapid  and  simple,  obviating 
the  necessity  for  costly  equipment  an 
complicated  mechanical  processes. 

That  the  penetration  method  is  ^*^ 
beyond  the  experimental  stage  is  sho^n 
by  its  successful  use  in  many  states.  For 
example.  Park  Heights  avenue,  near 
Baltimore,  a  road  subjected  to  constan 
stress  from  all  types  of  traffic,  was  buii^ 
by  the  penetration  method  in  191^  ^° 
up  to  date  has  cost  practically  nothing 
for  maintenance.  Merrick  Road.  I>ong 
Island,    is   another   noUble  example 


successful  construction  of  this  type 


This 


road,  also,  was  built  in  1910.    Like  ^.itls- 
factory    results  have  been   obtain«Ml 


Ohio 


Indiana,    Florida,    Massachusetts.      ^^ 
and  other  states,  showing  that  the  peo 
tratlon  roads  with  natural  asphalt  bin 
will  stand  up  under  the  most  varied  c 
matic  conditions,  as  well  as  under  sev 
traffic  test. 
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Solving  the  Marketing  Problem 


EFFICIENCY  Is  the  basis  of  modern  business  suc- 
cess. Without  it  no  business  is  worthy  of  the 
name;  with  It  all  things  are  possible.  Efficiency  in 
niarl<eting  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  proper  di»- 
triliiition  of  farm  products.  Organization  and  co- 
oiieration  among  farmers  and  producers  has  proven 
to  be  the  most  efficient  method  of  distribution  and 
ono  which  will  insure  the  best  conditions  and  the 
greatest  prosperity  to  the  producers.  A  growers' 
mutual  marketing  and  purchasing  agency,  operated 
on  a  strictly  co-operative  basis  will  promote  the  gen- 
eral advancement  of  the  producers*  interests: 

(a)  By  aecuring  better  transportation  facilities, 
whi<  h  will  make  distribution  of  farm  products  more 
expeditious  and  economical. 

(1))  By  scientific  marketing  of  farm  products,  which 
will  open  up  and  develop  new  markets  and  secure  bet- 
ter returns. 

(c)  By  standardizing  the  packing  and  installing 
uniform  packages. 

(d)  By  obtaining  an  Improved  system   of  market 
reports,  which  will  enable  the  grower  to  know  the 
exact  situation  in  regard  to  dis- 
tribution  and   markets. 

(e)  By  the  co-operative  pur- 
chase of  supplies,  such  as  pack- 
ages, equipment,  seeds,  grains, 
fertilizers,  spray  materials,  spray 
outfits,  etc 

The  agricultural  industry  is 
the  only  large  industry  in  ex- 
i.^tence  that  is  unorganized,  and 
ai!  a  result  it  naturally  falls  prey 
to  those  who  traffic  in  its  produc 
tions.  It  is  very  evident  that 
farm  methods  are  improving  and 
the  farmer  is  a  better  producer 
than  he  was  years  ago,  but  it  is 
also  evident  that  much  of  the  ad- 
vantage he  has  gained  through 
education,  applied  science,  gov- 
ernment aid,  better  equipment, 
and  more  intelligent  practice,  has 
be«u  altogether  lost  because  he 
has  not  been  able  to  dispose  of 
his  products  or  buy  supplies  and 
equipment  advantageously. 

In  some  countries  the  results 
of  co-operative  business  methods 
are  marvelous,  Denmark  and 
Ireland  have  become  rich  and 
^'orld  famous  and  the  farmers 
there  have  made  remarkable 
progress,    simply    because    they 

have  learned  to  sell  their  products  in  a  business-like 
^ay  and  buy  their  agricultural  requirements  together. 
They  give  their  attention  to  production,  but  they  also 
^^'  to  it  that  their  producU  are  sold  Intelligently  by 
their  own  representatives.  The  farmer  cannot  learn 
^v<'ry thing  about  marketing  and  distribution,  but  a 
hundred  farmers  can  hire  a  marketing  expert  to  han- 

^  their  products  and  can  afford  to  pay  him  a  good 
salary  out  of  the  Increased  returns  that  would  other- 
'^•se  Ro  to  the  middlemen. 

Our   markets    here   demand    two   or   three   simple 

IRS  of  the  producer:  Dependable  goods,  packed  unl- 

"'■nily  and  neatly,  well  graded,  shipped  regularly  in 

jufflelent  quantities  to  meet  the  demand.     They  can 

afdly  be  supplied  by  the  Individual  farmer,  and  be- 
^"se  they  cannot  be  supplied  In  that  way.  the  market 

an  and  consumer  naturally  go  to  the  Jobber  to  get 

^  r  goods.    The  Jobber  pays  the  farmer  as  small  a 

ce  as  ho  can,  and  charges  the  consumer  as  much 

^  can,    A  well  established  co-operative  association 

*"  ®"^*^e88fully  obtain  a  higher  price  for  the  farmers' 

ucts,    a    cheaper    charge    for    transportation  by 


By  GEO.  HILDEBRAND 

Sec'y  N.  Y.  State  Dept.  of  Foods  and  Markets 

assembling  car-lot  shipments,  more  dependable  and 
wider  markets,  consequently  an  increased  consump- 
tion, which  all  mean  prosperity,  and  with  this  the 
consumer  has  been  able  to  obtain  a  standard  product 
of  dependable  grade  at  a  price  not  exceeding  that 
which  he  paid  for  a  poorly  graded  product  and  unre- 
liable in  quality. 

There  are  several  essentials  to  successful  co-oi)era- 
tion.  The  first  Is  sufficient  material  in  any  com- 
munity with  which  to  carry  on  a  co-operative  busi- 
ness. It  is  useless  to  co-operate  in  the  formation  of 
any  association  if  there  is  not  a  sufficient  supply  of 
one  or  a  few  varieties  of  products  to  make  an  organiza- 
tion worth  while.  It  is  advantageous  to  have  the  co- 
operating area  within  a  small  district.  It  is  much 
easier  for  a  numl>er  of  farmers  in  a  small  community 
to  organize  for  purposes  of  purchase  or  sale  than  it 
is  for  the  farmers  scattered  over  a  few  counties  to 
organize.     It  would  be  well  to  consider  the  growing 


How'a  thit  for  a  Hay  Crop  T 

Farm  of  Jacob  Forney,  Lee8|M>rt,  Pa. 

of  one  or  two  special  crops  by  all  members  of  co- 
operative associations.  This  geographic  specializa- 
tion means  that  a  certain  number  of  farmers  are  all 
growing  potatoes  of  one  sort,  or  apples,  or  berries,  or 
cherries,  etc,  so  that  they  can  pool  their  product  very 
much  better  than  If  raising  many  different  kinds  of 
crops. 

There  is  little  use  considering  a  co-operative  com- 
pany without  the  loyal  support  of  all  members,  even 
to  the  point  of  suffering  a  temporary  loss  for  the  sake 
of  keeping  the  association  alive  and  prosperous.  This 
is  the  same  loyalty  that  is  demanded  in  other  business 
corporations.  Members  must  have  confidence  In  their 
society;  must  believe  In  c(M>peration ;  and  must  dis- 
courage that  Jealousy  which  so  often  exists  among 
them. 

The  membership  of  the  co-operating  society  should 
consist  of  active  farmers  and  they  should  control  the 
voting  power.  Many  times  outsiders  are  taken  in  to 
furnish  capital,  and  caution  should  be  used  In  order 
that  such  members  do  not  Influence  the  "business 
policy  of  the  association  towards  large  dividends  on 


the  investment.  A  co-operative  association  should  Ik* 
democratic  and  the  one-nian-one-vote  principle  will 
keep  it  democratic.  A  co-operative  association  should 
l)e  a  union  of  individuals  and  not  shares.  Kach  mem- 
ber, regardless  of  his  contribution  to  the  capital  of 
the  association,  should  have  a  right  to  one  vote  con- 
cerning the  policies  of  the  society. 

There  are  many  co-operative  organizations  In  the 
United  States  that  are  organized  for  both  selling  and 
pur«  basing,  but  the  most  successful  societies  are  those 
that  are  organized  either  for  buying  or  for  selling 
only.  A  co-operative  society  should  be  o»ganized  to 
sell  fruits  or  vegetables,  or  to  buy  feeds,  fertilizers 
and  other  agricultural  requirements,  and  if  these  same 
farmers  desire  to  co-operate  with  others  for  some 
other  purpose,  they  should  form  a  se<ond  association. 
The  underlying  reasonine:  here  is  simply  that  if  the 
farmers  have  a  single  aim.  it  is  much  more  easy  for 
them  to  do  business  where  their  interests  are  in 
common. 

All  (o-operative  companies  should  be  incorporated. 
Many  states  have  a  law  providing  especially  for  the 

Incorporation  of  such  societies. 
Under  this  law  each  member  has 
one  vote  irrespective  of  the  num- 
ber of  shares  he  holds.  A  nomi- 
nal dividend  of  a!)out  6  per  cent, 
is  paid  on  the  stock,  i)rovision  is 
made  for  the  accumulation  of 
a  suitable  surplus  lK*yond  which 
the  main  portion  of  any  further 
surplus  is  paid  back  to  the 
patron  as  a  trade  dividend.  This 
arrangement  prevents  control  l)y 
a  few  members,  and  the  making 
of  a  profit  by  one  menil)er  out  of 
the  business  of  another. 

No   organization   is  automatic 
or  will  run  Itself,    A  co-operative 
society   cannot   l)e   as   well    man- 
aged by  a  board  of  directors  as 
an    ordinary    business    can.    be- 
cause every  man   in  a  co-opera- 
tive association   is  interested  In 
the  work  of  hi.s  association  and 
every  man   thinks   he  knows  as 
much  al)out  running  the  soriety 
as  every  other   man,   sometimes 
a  little  bit  more.     The  manage- 
ment of  the  rompany  should,  in 
general,     lie    with    a    board    of 
d4rectors.      However,   the  details 
of  management  should  rest  with 
a  manager,  who  should  be  thor- 
oughly competent  and  trustworthy.    Bad  management 
and  unbusiness-Iike  methods  have  been  the  chief  rea- 
sons  for  failures   in   co-operative  work.     The  affairs 
of  the  society  should  at  all  times  be  open  and  public 
to  its  members.     Accurate  records  and  accounts  are 
essential.     Many  failures  have  been  traced  directly  to 
the    lack    of   proper   accounting   system.        The    very 
life  of  a  co-operative  organization  depends  upon  the 
confidence  of  its   members  and  on   their  knowledge 
that  the  affairs  of  the  organization  are  conducted  in 
a   business-like   manner   and    that    the    records   have 
been  accurately  kept. 

Producers'  associations  must  have  capital  the  same 
as  any  other  businesp  organization,  but  in  many  In- 
stances farmers  have  gone  into  business  co-operative- 
ly with  inadequate  capital,  and  after  they  have  made 
a  start  with  too  little  capital.  It  Is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  Increase  the  amount,  since  the  situation  under 
these  circumstances  is  generally  a  discouraging  one. 
Therefore,  It  is  advisable  to  properly  finance  the 
project  at  the  beginning.  This  will  eliminate  a  great 
(C«Blfa««J  •■  pa««  309) 
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A  Rural  Credits  Law  at  Last 

ON  July  17th  the  President  of  the  United  States 
signed,  in  the  presence  of  representatives  of  a 
number  of  the  foremost  farmers'  organizations  of  the 
country,  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act.  For  fifteen 
years  a  fight,  conducted  by  farmers'  organizations  and 
others  interested  in  agricultural  progress,  has  been 
waged  for  a  law  of  this  sort. 

"While,  of  course,  the  Act  as  it  stands,  is  a  target 
of  considerable  criticism,  and  many  are  pessimistic 
as  to  its  real  value,  in  its  present  form,  to  the  farm- 
ers, it  must  be  remembered  that  any  radical  departure 
in  the  way  of  new  legislation  is  an  experiment  and 
is  subject  to  amendment  as  a  result  of  experience. 
Accordingly,  while  the  new  law  may  have  many 
faults  and  require  many  improvements  which  will 
only  be  possible  of  determination  when  it  has  been  in 
force  for  a  little  time,  it  is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  and  a  move  looking  toward  progress  in  agri- 
cultural interests. 

The  Act  as  signed  by  the  President  provides  for  the 
creation  of  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks,  distributed 
•onveniently  throughout  the  country,  which  are  em- 
powered to  lend  money  on  first  mortgages  on  farm 
lands  in  amounts  of  from  $100  to  $10,000  at  reason- 
able rates  of  interest.  No  loan  may  be  made  for 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  land  mort- 
gaged and  20  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  insured  im- 
provements. Mortgages  are  allowed  for  periods  of 
from  five  to  forty  years,  but  small  annual  or  semi- 
anual  payments  on  principle  are  required.  Local  or- 
ganizations, composed  exclusively  of  borrowers,  under 
the  title  of  National  Farm  Loan  Associations,  are 
authorized  by  the  Act,  but  these  associations  must 
be  stockholders  in  the  land  banks  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  their  members  wish  to  borrow.  The  land 
banks  are  really  co-operative  stock  companies  in 
which  all  the  borrowers,  becoming  stockholders,  will 
share  in  the  profits.  A  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  in 
the  Treasury  Department  will  control  the  Land 
Banks;  this  Board  is  composed  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  as  chairman  ex-offlcio,  and  four  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  President. 

The  Act  specifically  defines  the  purposes  for  which 
loans  may  be  obtained.    These  are: 

•*(a)  To  provide  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  agri- 
cultural uses. 

"(b)  To  provide  for  the  purchase  of  equipment, 
fertilizers  and  live  stock  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
reasonable  operation  of  the  mortgaged  farm;  the  term 
•equipment'  to  be  defined  by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Board. 

"(c)  To  provide  buildings  and  for  the  improvement 
of  farm  lands;  the  term  'improvement*  to  be  defined 
by  the  Federal  Farm  Iy>an  Board. 

"(d)  To  liquidate  indebtedness  of  the  owner  of  the 


land  mortgaged,  existing  at  the  time  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  first  national  farm  loan  association  estab- 
lished in  or  for  the  county  in  which  the  land  mort- 
gaged is  situated,  or  Indebtedness  subsequently  in- 
curred for  one  of  the  purposes  mentioned  in  this 
section." 

The  Tariff  Question  Again 

THE  bill  to  provide  for  a  tariff  commission  was 
tacked  on  to  the  income  tax  bill,  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  a  part  of  that  measure, 
and  is  now  before  the  Senate.  The  bill  creates  a  com- 
mission with  full  powers  to  Investigate  the  whole 
tariff  question,  in  all  its  relations  to  our  trade  with 
foreign  countries,  and  also  its  effects  upon  the  United 
States. 

It  is  intended  as  a  permanent  institution,  to  be 
composed  of  six  persons,  the  first  appointees  to  be 
for  two,  four,  six,  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  years,  and 
thereafter  each  member  to  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  twelve  years.  The  original  salaries  of  $10,000 
each  were  reduced  to  $7,500  in  the  House. 

The  commission  is  required  to  report  annually  to 
the  President,  and  to  the  committees  on  finance,  and 
ways  and  means,  in  regard  to  the  investigations 
which  it  has  made. 

It  is  time  that  the  tariff  question  was  taken  up  in 
a  practical  way  and  in  such  shape  that  Congress  can 
act  intelligently  upon  it.  But  it  doesn't  seem  to  us 
that  this  commission  will  accomplish  that  much  to 
be  desired  result.  In  the  Taft  administration  a  com- 
mission was  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  its  find- 
ings were  duly  reported  to  Congress  and  promptly 
pigeon-holed,  and  as  far  as  we  know  was  never  taken 
out  when  the  Underwood  tariff  was  framed. 

A  commission  that  would  be  given  the  power  to 
make  a  full  investigation  of  the  tariff  question  and 
then  formulate  their  conclusions  into  a  tariff  bill  and 
report  the  same  to  Congress,  giving  the  bill  the  same 
status  that  a  bill  reported  f  rom  V  committee  of  Con- 
gress would  have,  might  receive  some  consideration. 
We  doubt  If  any  other  report  would.  It  would  prob- 
ably find  Its  last  resting  place  In  a  pigeon  hole,  as  did 
the  report  of  the  Taft  commission. 

A  bill,  the  result  of  such  an  Investigation  and 
framed  in  accordance  with  Its  conculsions,  would  be 
far  better  than  a  crazy  quilt  law  framed  along  parti- 
san lines,  as  any  bill  which  originated  in  Congress 
itself  would  be. 

Good  Sense  on  the  Road  Question 

T  T  is  not  very  often  that  a  metropolitan  daily  news- 
1  paper  strikes  the  right  idea  on  the  .good  roads 
question.  For  that  reason  the  following  excerpt  from 
a  recent  issue  of  The  Public  Ledger,  of  Philadelphia, 
is  noteworthy: 

"It  is  high  time  for  this  vastly  rich 
commonwealth  to  end  a  condition  that  is 
an  open  scandal  among  farmers  and 
motorists  In  rural  districts.  Some  of  the 
state  roads  are  for  long  distances  excel- 
lent beyond  cavil.  But  many  of  the  con- 
necting links  between  hard  and  smooth 
surfaces  are  execrable,  leading  to  losses 
and  delays  that  cost  far  more  than  the 
necessary  repairs.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  sloughs  and  deep  ruts  along  the  high- 
i^ay  In  such  settled  areas  as  those  of 
Chester  county,  where  good  roads  to 
market  may  spell  for  the  ^kgrlculturlst 
the  difference  between  failuhe  and  a  pay- 
ing venture.  A  completely  satisfactory 
road-building  policy  mends  the  byways  as 
well  as  keeping  a  few  trunk  lines  in 
prime  condition." 

The  last  sentence  Is  the  "nub"  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion. Expendipg  either  national  or  state  appropria- 
tions on  the  building  of  costly  highways  between  large 
cities  Is  liot  exactly  throwing  away  money,  but  it 
is  getting  the  least  good  for  the  expenditure,  and 
using  It  where  it  will  benefit  the  few  at  the  expense 
of  the  many.  As  a  rule,  the  metropolitan  press  labors 
under  the  Idea  that  large  cities  are  the  "whole  shoot- 
ing match."  But  while  "man  made  the  cities.  God 
made  the  country."  And  the  country  is  the  real  basis 
upon  which  the  building,  growth  and  prosperity  of 
the  cities  depend. 

When  the  country  roads  are  put  in  passable  condi- 
tion for  travel  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  so  main- 
tained, then  the  trunk  highways  should  come  in  for 
their  share.  Commence  at  the  bottom  of  the  good 
roads  pyramid  and  build  up. 


Putting  on  the  Screws 

THE  new  income  tax  bill  has  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  a  rush.  While  it  is  proba- 
ble that  it  will  pass  the  Senate  In  substantially  the 
same  form,  there  will  be  a  larger  expenditure  of  woras 
than  there  was  in  the  House. 

The  bill  makes  a  drastic  increase  in  the  rates  over 
those  which  now  prevail.  The  exemption  of  $4000  for 
married  men  and  $3000  for  slnglef  men  is  not  alterod. 
The  rate  on  Incomes  of  $20,000  and  less  is  doubled, 
being  2  per  cent.    On  incomes  from  $20,000  to  $40,000 

1  per  cent,  additional;  between  $40,000  and  $60,000,  2 
per  cent.;  between  $60,000  and  $80,000,  3  per  cent; 
between  $80,000  and  $100,000,  4  per  cent.;  between 
$100,000  and  $150,000,  5  per  cent.;  between  $150,000 
and  $200,000,  6  per  cent.;  between  $200,000  and  $250,- 
000,  7  per  cent.;  between  $250,000  and  $300,000,  8 
per  cent;  between  $300,000  and  $500,000,  9  per  cent.; 
and  over  $500,000,  10  per  cent. 

An  inheritance  tax  is  also  provided  for  on  all  estates 
over  $50,000.    On  estates  which  net  $50,000  to  $1.50,000, 

2  per  cent.;  between  $150,000  and  $200,000,  3  per 
cent.;  between  $250,000  and  $400,000,  4  per  cent.;  and 
5  per  cent,  on  all  estates  over  $500,000. 

War  munition  products  are  also  to  be  taxed,  run- 
ning from  2  per  cent,  to  8  per  cent,  on  the  gross  re- 
ceipts of  $250,000  and  over. 

These  three  different  taxes  are  expected  to  produce 
$250,000,000  over  the  amount  now  realized  from  the 
present  Income  tax  law. 

Of  course,  there  Is  a  vigorous  kick  coming  from 
those  who  will  be  affected  by  this  large  increase  in 
the  amount  of  the  tax  they  will  have  to  pay  to  Uncle 
Sam.  Some  of  the  newspapers  claim  that  the  tax  will 
finally  be  passed  along  to  the  poorer  classes,  to  where 
already  a  large  proportion  of  taxes,  local,  state  and 
national  does  actually  sift  down. 

But  we  think  that  a  smaller  proportion  of  an  in- 
come tax  and  an  inheritance  tax  can  thus  be  shoul- 
dered off  on  thoEO  least  able  to  bear  it  than  is  possible 
under  any  other  tax  that  can  be  levied.  A  study  of 
how  taxes  are  handed  down  from  the  top  until  they 
reach  the  bottom — the  laboring  people — will  show  that 
a  tax  levied  on  Incomes  above  three  or  four  thousand 
dollars  a  year  cannot  be  so  readily  passed  along  as  are 
other  taxes. 

Anyway  It  Is  well  to  give  It  a  trial. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

Pennsylvania  State  College  School  of  Agriculture 
and  Experiment  Station  has  recently  issued  a  bulletin 
(Extension  Circular  No.  47)  on  "Farm  Poultry."  by 
F.  D.  Crooks.  The  pamphlet  gives  a  lot  of  valuable  In- 
formation in  regard  to  poultry  In  Pennsylvania  and 
treats  on  breeds,  breeding,  Incubation,  feeding,  care 
of  growing  stock,  houses  and  housing,  marketing,  etc. 
It  is,  of  course,  free  for  the  asking. 

In  the  United  States  Departm'ent  of  Agriculture 
Series  of  "Farmers'  Bulletins"  three  recent  numbers 
are  worthy  of  note: 

No.  715,  "Measuring  and  Marketing  Woodlot 
Products;"  this  is  one  of  a  number  of  bulletins  which 
.the  Department  has  Issued  regarding  the  farm  wood- 
lot,  aiming  to  encourage  the  proper  care  and  preserva- 
tion of  this  rapidly  decreasing  portion  of  the  good 
old-time  farm;  farm  woodlots  are  valuable  and  this 
bulletin,  with  others  of  the  same  series,  will  belp 
farmers  to  appreciate  their  value  and  more  intelli- 
gently care  for  them. 

No.  740,  "House  Ants:  Kinds  and  Methods  of  Con- 
trol." Many  a  farmer's  wife  will  find  much  help  In 
ridding  her  home  of  a  particularly  persistent  pest  IQ 
this  bulletin;  it  gives  a  lot  of  little  known  informa- 
tion regarding  ants  and  methods  for  their  destruction. 

No.  746,  "The  Farmer's  Income."  A  very  interest- 
ing and  instructive  little  pamphlet  In  which  the  farm- 
er's Income  is  compared  with  that  of  other  classes  of 
workers;  some  of  the  information  is  startling  and  all 
of  it  Is  Intensely  interesting;  a  study  of  it  will  S^^'^ 
any  farmer  much  food  for  thought. 

Any  and  all  of  the  above  bulletins  are,  of  course, 
free  on  receipt  of  a  postal  card  request  addressed  to 
the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"Common  Diseases  of  Beans"  are  described  and 
recommendations  made  for  their  control,  by  Dr.  M- 
T.  Cook,  in  Circular  No.  50  recently  issued  by  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  The  loss,  due  to  fungous  diseases, 
Is  heavy  and  has  troubled  ipany  farmers  in  N^^ 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  circular  is  free  for 
the  asking.  '^ 


Electricity  on  the  Farm 


(Tlic  first  of  three  articles  concerning  the 
,.Js  of  fleet rlrlty — and  especially  electric 
,j„l,,j.,jj_  on  th»'  farm.  The  next  article  will 
upiMur  iu  uur  September  Ist  Issue.) 

It  is  human  nature  to  assume  that  a 
new  idea  is  more  or  less  of  a  joke  until 
it  is  shown  to  be  otherwise,  and  there 
Is  no  doubt  whatever  that  some  perfect- 
ly sound  ideas  have  been  brought  to 
lijjht  in  such  curious  fashions,  by  such 
curious  people  that  they  have  remained 
a  joke  longer  than  they  shouM  have. 
iJurius  Green  and  his  flying  machine  fur- 
nished amusement  for  several  genera- 
tions, and  iu  the  years  when  the  first 
auioiuobiles  were  made,  the  joke  writers 
ai.d  runiic  artists  fairly  paid  their  rent 
by  jioking  fun  at  automobiles  and  their 
owni  rs.  liut,  in  spite  of  it  all,  the  motor 
car  and  the  aeroplane  have  come  to  stay, 
and  to  prove  that  a  new  idea  is  not  a 
joke,  when  it  is  a  right  Idea. 

So  with  electFicity  on  the  farm.  The 
funny  men  have  had  a  fine  time  drawing 
j.ictures  of  a  farmer  lying  back  in  an 
easy  chair  and  pressing  buttons  connect- 
eii  through  coils  of  wire  to  automatic 
devices  of  uncertain  design  which  were 
shown  violently  chopping  wood,  stack- 
ing hay  or  milking  a  cow  with  a  most 
distressed  expression,  surrounded  by  a 
halo  of  forked  lightning.  The  artist  and 
joke  writers  have  had  their  fun,  and  we 
have  all  enjoyed  laughing  with  them, 
but  now  it  is  time  to  get  down  to  busi- 
ness. Electricity  has  come  to  stay  on 
the  farm  and  the  sooner  every  farmer 
puts  it  to  work  the  better  for  his  farm 
and  for  himself.  Electricity  saves  time, 
and  trouble,  and  makes  life  easier  In 
many  ways. 

If  we  sort  out  the  different  kinds  of 
work  which  have  to  be  done  on  a  farm, 
it  becomes  evident  at  once  that  a  great 
many  small  but  Important  Items  can  be 
readily  disposed  of  by  means  of  small 
electric  motors.  The  motor-driven  cream 
Pt'jiarator    works    without    any    one    to 
^^:'tch   it;    motor-driven   bottle   brushes, 
I'l'ffing    wheels    and    tool    grinders    all 
Bhorien    and    lighten    the    day's    work. 
I-loctric  light,   which  is  always  steaay, 
'"ight  and   perfectly  safe,   is  the  mosv 
^;.iual)le  sort  of  aid  in  all  work  carried 
on    in    dark    places    or    af.er    daylight 
lumrs.     Electric  hot  plates,  percolators. 
fans,  vacuum  cleaners  and  washing  ma- 
chines  all    help    to   do   away   with   the 
drudgery  of  housekeeping,  and  to  make 
the   farm   home   more   attraciive.       All 
these  devices,  and  a  great  many  more, 
may   be  easily   operated   from   an   inex- 
pensive plant,  which  requires  no  techni- 
'al    knowledge    or    special    training    to  I 
PI  erate.  and  runs  with  very  low  cost  for 
'naintenance. 

first  of  all,  electricity  has  to  be  made. 
o'    generated,   by  means  of  a  dynamo. 
The  dynamo   Is  a   machine  which   con- 
verts  energy,  or  horse  power,  if  you  like 
>nto  electricity.     The  dynamo  will  gene^ 
rate  electricity  only  while  power  Is  used 
t"  keep  Its  armature,  or  moving  part.  In 
niotion.    As  soon  as  the  armature  stops 
<'!»■  dynamo  ceases  to  generate  electric 
'J^rrent.      While    It    is    In    motion,    the 
t'l'ctricity  may  be  used   for  lights,  for 
ninning  motors,  or  charging  a  storage 
•attery.     it  does  not  matter  whether  a 
S«8  engine  or  a  water  wheel,  a  treadmill 
ot-    a    windmill    Is    used    to    drive    the 
aynamo— as  long  as  the  driving  power  is 
ITil^^  ^o  J^eep  the  armature  spinning 
^^^  P''oper  speed  the  dynamo  will  con- 
ert  the  power  to  electricity.    It  becomes 
^vident,  therefore,  that  some  means  for 
Btortng  electricity  must  be  provided,  un- 
'?^  we  want  to  keep  the  dynamo  nin- 

Tinr  *"  ^^^  "™^-  ^«''  ^hls  purpose  a 
borage  battery  Is  used.  The  electrlcltv 
Kenerated  by  the  dynamo  may  be  allowed 
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the  supply  may  be  drawn  upon  after- 
ward at  any  desired  rate.  With  a  bat- 
tery and  dynamo  of  proper  capacity, 
enough  electricity  may  be  generated  and 
stored  In  a  few  hours  to  supply  the  farm- 
er's household  for  two  weeks,  or  longer 
if  desired. 

A  typical  storage  battery,  such  as  Is 
supplied  with  a  farm  lighting  system,  is 
shown  in  Tig.  1.    It  is  a  group  of  water- 


or  5  amperes  for  20  hours,  or  2  amperes 
for  50  hours.  Notice  that  in  each  case 
the  hours  times  amperes  equal  100  am- 
pere hours,  or  the  'battery  rating.  An 
ordinary  16  candle  power  electric  light 
takes  about  Vj  ampere,  so  the  battery 
capacity  may  be  easily  figured  In  lamp 
hours,  if  desired. 

The  choice  of  a  battery  for  any  par- 
ticular farm  equipment  is  determined  al- 
most entirely  by  the  work  it  is  required 
to  do.  Batteries  are  made  not  only  in 
many  sizes  to  meet  practically  every  re- 


Fig.  1 


tight  steel  cans  filled  with  an  alkaline 
solution,  in  which  specially  prepared 
plates  are  suspended.  There  is  no  elec- 
tricity in  a  battery  of  this  kind  until  it 
has  been  charged 
by  means  of  a  dy 
namo  like  that 
shown  in  Fig.  2. 
The  dynamo  is  on 
the  floor  at  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the 
picture  and  is  l>elt- 
driven  from  the 
engine  at  the 
right-hand  side. 
Wires  are  run 
from  the  dynamo 
to  the  storage  bat- 
tery, which  is 
shown  on  a  shelf 
behind  the  engine. 
The  amount  of 
electricity  which 
may  be  stored  in 
a  battery  depends 
upon  its  size  and 
capacity.  It  is  a 
good  deal  like  pumping  water 
to  a  storage  tank;  the  bigger  the 
tank,  the  more  water  it  will  hold. 
Electricity    is    measured    In    "amperes," 


quirement  as  to  capacity,  but  are  also 
designed  to  furnish  electricity  at  the 
pressure  best  suited  to  the  service.  The 
pressure  of  electricity  is  a  good  deal  like 

water  pressure, 
and.  If  the  power 
is  to  be  transmit- 
ted a  long  dis- 
tance, a  battery  of 
higher  pressure  is 
needed  than 
would  l)c^  neces- 
sary    for    a    short 


business,  and  a  very  important  part,  to 
see  that   every   customer   Is  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  his  equipment.  This  means 
getting  things  right  from  the  very  first. 
In  an  article  which  is  to  follow  this 
one,   a   typical    installation    will   be  de- 
scribed  in   detail,    with    photographs  to 
show  just  how  an  equipment  like  that 
shown   in   Fig.   2   was   installed   and   Is 
operated.     Back  of  the  engine  in  Fig.  2 
i.s  the  switchboard,  shown  separate  from 
the  rest  of  the  equipment  in  Fig.  3.  This 
switchboard    ha.s    instruments    mounted 
on   It   which  tell   how   much   current  Is 
going   into   or   out  of   the   battery,   and 
just  what  its  pressure  is.     The  switch- 
board is  arranged  so  that  lights  may  be 
switched  on  to  the  engine  alone,  the  bat- 
tery alone,  or  both  together.  This  makes 
it   possible  to  cluirge  the  battery   while 
the  lights  are  on.  or  to  disconnect  the 
battery  and  take  power  from  the  dynamo 
direct,  or  to  use  the  battery  alone,  while 
the  eni^Ine  is  pumping  water,  or  doing 
some  other  kind  of  work.     It  Is  well  to 
remember  that   the  gas  engine  used   to 
drive    a    lighting    generator    is    by    no 
means    confined     to    that     work    alone. 
Many  equipments  are  in  use  where  bone 
grinders,  mills,  bay  choppers  and  other 
machines  are  arranged   to  drive  direct 
from  the  engine,  when  the  storage  bat- 
tery has  been   fully  charged.     Arrange- 
ments of  this  kind  w  ill  be  des(  ribed  and 
Illustrated  later — and  wo  hope  will  serve 
to  convince  our  readers  how  simple  and 
practical    modern    farm    electric    equip- 
ments are  and  how  easily  and  satisfac- 
torily they  may  be  operated. 


Plant  an  Orchard  ^^ 

FKA.NK     It.     now. 

A  farm  without  an  orchard  cannot  be 
considered    a    very    charming    place   on 
which  to  make  a  home  and  bring  up  a 
family.     There  ought  to  be  an  orchard 
even  if  but  a  small  one,  on  every  farm; 

distance  only.  The  I  ^"^    "®^    ®"^^'   apples,    but   other    fruits 

electric  wires  used 


to  conduct  elec- 
t  r  i  c  i  t  y  to  the 
points  where  It  Is 
used  offer  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  re- 


should  be  grown,  because,  even  if  not 
grown  extensively  enough  to  market, 
they  add  wonderfully  to  the  comfort  and 
enjoyment  of  the  family. 

When    1    commenced    to    work   on    my 
fami  it  was  abscjlutely  without  any  in; 
sistance  to  it.  just  '  P''ovements,    and    the   first    work    I    did 
as  water  pipes  do  I  ^^'^^  *°  ^^^^^  "''  '^  ''**"'*'  ^^  '^"^  ^^^  set 
to  the  water  they  '  ^"^  ^^   orchard.     I   was  advised   not  to 

convey.       Forl^*^  *^"^  ^"^'  ^^^^^  ""^'*  ^  ^^^  ^"^  ^^^  ^'^ 
small  Installa-    ^^'^^^^^  1**°^  stumps,  but  ju.'^t  starting,  as 


tions,  where  little; 
Fit'  3  or  no  motor  load 

in-   is  required,  and  most  of  the  lights  are , 
comparatively  near  the  battery,  a  pres- 
sure of  30  volts  Is  commonly  used.     For 
higher    pressure    a    110-volt    battery    Is 


and  a  battery  is  said  to  have  a 
certain  number  of  "ampere  hours" 
capacity,  meaning  that  when  It  Is  dis- 
charged a  certain  number  of  amperes 
will  flow  for  a  certain  number  of  hours 
before  the  charge  of  the  lottery  Is  ex- 
hausted.      A    100-ampere    hour    battery 


I   was,  the  finamos  of  the  business  did 
not    seem    to    warrant    the    expense;    so 
the  trees  were  set  out  and  plowing  com- 
menced afterwards  and   the  stumps  re- 
movetl  still  later.    The  outcome  was  that 
the  trees  grew  finely,  bet  ause  1  kept  the 
ground  continually  tnider  the  plow  and 
I  gained  con.slderable  time  In  the  grow- 
ing of  the  trees  and  getting  apples;  but 
there  came  a  time  when  the  stumps  were 
all    removed    and    I    was    glad    that    the 
trees  had  attained  the  growth  they  had 
then.    As  time  went  by  another  piece  of 
land  was  cleared,  stumps  removed,  and 
after  having  been   plowed   and  cropped 
for  a  series  of  years  and  brought  under 
a   nice  state  of   cultivation    another  or- 
chard was  set  out  and  now  Is  growing 
beautifully  and  beginning  to  ?)ear. 

My  conclusion  Is  that  If  a  farmer  has 
no  orchard,  the  qul«  ker  he  sets  one  the 
better,  whether  the  laud  Is  in  the  con- 
dition he  would  like  to  have  It  or  not — 
set  a  small  one.  anyway,  and  take  good 
care  of  the  trees:  then  later.  If  he  wants 
a  larger  orchard,  add  to  it.  I  would 
also  urge  any  farmer  who  larks  an  or- 


to  accumi  I  f     I  luu-ampere    hour    battery 

muiate  in  a  storage  battery,  and    will  disc  harge  10  amperes  for  10  hours. 


practically  universal.  No  farmer  chard  to  set  one,  regar.ll-ss  of  his  age. 
needs  to  concern  himself  about  the ,  "Oh.  I  am  too  old  to  set  out  trees;  I 
choice  of  a  battery,  however.  All ;  would  not  live  to  eat  any  of  the  fruit," 
he  needs  to  do  Is  to  decide  how  many  Is  an  expression  frequently  heard;  but 
lights  he  will  require,  and  what  motors  the  farmer  who  takes  this  stand  fail." 
he  wants  to  run.  The  engineers  of  the  to  take  Into  consideration  the  ln(  rease 
ccmpanlea  that  sell  farm  lighting  equip  in  value  of  his  farm  Alth  each  year  of 
n^ents  do  the  rest      It  is  part  of  their,  the   growth    of   the   young  trees 


^^^^ 
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The  Garden  in  August 

August  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
preparation  for  the  fall  and  winter. 
Early  in  the  month  we  make  the  first 
sowing  of  lettuce  for  the  fall  crop  in  the 
open  ground.  For  this  crop  I  use  both 
Big  Boston  and  Hanson.  Prepare  a  bed 
well  and  scatter  the  seed  thinly  broad- 
cast and  rake  in  lightly.  I  prefer  this 
to  sowing  in  rows  where  the  plants  are 
apt  to  get  crowded,  while  plants  that 
stand  single  get  far  stronger  for  trans- 
planting. Instead  of  sowing  thickly  ex- 
tend the  area  to  have  an  abundance  of 
plants.  Then,  after  sowing  cover  the 
bed  over  with  gunny  sacks  to  retain 
moisture  at  the  surface  and  to  prevent 
crusting.  Then  you  can  water  on  the 
sacks  and  not  wash  the  ground.  But 
watch  carefully  the  first  signs  of  germi- 
nation and  lift  the  sacks  gradually  by 
propping  them  up  for  a  day  or  so  with 
sticks  stuck  in  the  sides  of  the  bed.  Get- 
ting good  plants  in  hot  weather  demands 
care.  When  all  are  well  up  take  the 
sacks  away  entirely  and  then  never  let 
the  bed  suffer  from  lack  of  water.  I  use 
an  overhead  Skinner  Irrigation  and  can 
control  moisture  conditions  perfectly. 

Eggplants  are  another  crop  which  will 
fall  rapidly  in  dry  weather  if  not  irri- 
gated,  and  to  keep  them  in  good  health 
and  bearing  they  must  be  watered  when 
the  rains  fail. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  month  make 
the  first  sowing  of  spinach  for  fall  use. 
The  smooth-seeded  Norfolk  Savoy  is  the 
best.  The  main  sowing  for  late  fall  and 
early  winter  should  be  made  about  the 
twentieth  of  the  month. 

Succession  crops  of  early  varieties  of 
string  beans  can  l^e  made  during  the 
early  part  of  the  month.  In  fact,  my 
practice  has  been  to  sow  a  row  all 
through  summer  as  fast  as  the  last  row 
sown  is  well  up.  This  gives  us  a  con- 
stant succession  and  finally  a  good  lot 
In  the  best  condition  just  before  frost, 
and  these  can  be  canned  or  packed  down 
In  brine  in  stone  Jars  for  winter  use. 

While  the  ruta-baga  class  of  turnips 
■would  have  been  better  sown  in  July, 
they  may  still  be  sown  very  early  in 
August  with  prospect  for  the  making  of 
a  crop.  With  the  coming  of  August  make 
the  first  sowing  of  the  Early  Milan  tur- 
nips for  fall  use,  and  later  in  the  month 
sow  the  regular  strap-leaved  varieties, 
and  the  large  Purple  Top  White  Globe. 
The  Milan  turnips  are  very  early  and 
grow  so  quickly  that  thoy  can  be  sown 
later  than  other  varieties.  In  North 
Carolina  I  once  made  a  crop  of  these 
sown   the   first   of  October. 

I  have  made  three  plantings  of  toma- 
toes. The  first  was,  of  course,  the  earli- 
est ones  that  were  forwarded  under 
glass.  These  have  been  giving  ripe  fruit 
since  the  12th  of  June.  Another  sowing 
was  made  In  a  frame  under  glass  in  late 
March,  and  the  plants  were  set  just  as 
the  early  ones  had  full  grown  green 
fruit.  These  will  come  in  just  as  the 
early  ones  are  making  rather  inferior 
fruits,  and  when  in  full  production  they 
will  take  the  place  of  the  early  plants, 
which  wiH  be  cleaned  out  for  later  crops. 
Then  later,  seed  was  sown  in  the  open 
ground,  and  the  plants  were  set  out 
about  the  middle  of  June.  These  plants 
will  l)€  giving  their  best  fruits  in  Sep- 
tember, and  are  now.  In  late  July,  grow- 
ing finely.  From  these  we  expect  to  get 
i»  big  lot  of  well  grown  green  tomatoes 
Just  as  frost  is  expected,  and  these  will 
be  wrapped  as  I  have  before  said,  each 


in  paper  and  packed  in  strawberry  crates 
and  put  in  a  dry  and  cool  cellar  to  be 
brought  out  to  the  kitchen  window  a  few 
Jit  a  time  to  color  up.  I  have  had  these 
run  me  for  slicing  until  after  Christmas. 
Where  the  winter  squashes  are  grown 
the  plants  will  now  need  attention  in 
keeping  them  free  of  weeds,  even  by 
hand  pulling,  and  the  soil  prevented 
from  crusting  badly.  They  are  seldom 
much  of  a  success  this  far  south  (lower 
Maryland)  unless  had  very  late,  though 
I  have  seen  fine  specimens  grown  in  the 
high  mountain  country  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Some  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
radishes  can  now  be  sown.  The  White 
Celestial  and  the  Japanese  Sakurajuma 
make  immense  large  white  radishes,  and 
they  make  an  excellent  dish  boiled  like 
turnips.  The  Red  Globe  or  Turnip 
Chinese  is  also  good  and  the  old  Chinese 
Rose  Colored,  too.  This  last  is  a  very 
hardy  radish  and  we  have  had  them  keep 
perfectly  good  here  in  the  rows  where 
they  grew  in  winter  when  well  mulched 
with  rough  manure.  In  fact,  in  North 
Carolina  I  have  sold  them  all  winter 
through,  freshly  pulled  from  the  ground. 
They,  too,  grow  to  a  very  large  size.  The 
White  Celestial  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
of  winter  radishes,  being  very  mild  and 
free  from  the  pungency  of  some  sorts. 
Though  in  some  seasons  a  rather 
risky  crop,  it  is  always  interesting  to 
sow  some  of  the  early  dwarf  peas  early 
in  August.  I  sow  Sutton's  Excelsior  and 
Thomas  Laxton  in  deep  furrows,  cover 
lightly  and  gradually  work  the  soil  to 
them  as  they  grow.  If  they  escape  the 
mildew  in  the  hot  weather  they  will  give 
good  crops  in  late  September.  Spraying 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  will  help  keep 
off  the  mildew. 

This  cool  and  moist  season  has  been 
very  favorable  to  later  sown  spring  peas. 
Merely  as  an  experiment  I  sowed  Cham- 
pion of  England  peas  in  May  and,  thanks 
to  the  season,  we  have  had  fine  peas  up 
to  the  middle  of  July,  a  crop  that  I  never 
had  here  that  late,  and  we  had  roasting 
ears,  green  peas  and  strawberries  from 
the  everbearing  Progressive,  all  the 
same  day,  which  seldom  happens  in 
this  climate. 

With  the  first  of  August  I  sow  a  cold 
frame  of  threee  sashes  in  parsley  In 
rows  10  inches  apart.  This  is  for  the 
winter  use  and  the  sashes  are  not  put  on 
until  the  weather  gets  quite  frosty.  The 
simple  sash,  well  aired  in  all  sunny 
weather,  is  all  that  the  hardy  parsley 
demands,  and  it  is  easy  to  sell  all  the 
surplus  to  the  grocers  during  the  winter. 
This  sowing  will  run  well  into  the  next 
summer  before  seeding,  and  then  will 
furnish  all  the  fresh  seed  needed  to  sow 
another  frame. 

Keep  the  green  peppers  gathered  close- 
ly and  they  will  continue  bearing  better. 
I  am  growing,  this  season,  th«  Pimiento, 
the  best  of  all  sweet  peppers,  for  It  is 
entirely  devoid  of  any;Bery  taste.  Not 
as  large  as  Ruby  King,  but  Just  the  size 
for  nice  pickles. 

Onion  sets  will  now  be  ripening.  I 
gather  them  and  cure,  in  open  trays  in 
the  sun  for  a  while  and  then  store  in  a 
dark  and  cool  place.  For  early  green 
onions  I  plant  the  sets  here  in  Septem- 
ber and  keep  some  over  for  spring  plant- 
ing. These  I  keep  covered  in  a  dark  out- 
house, being  more  careful  to  shield  them 
from  heat  than  cold,  for  I  had  rather 
have  them  frozen  slightly  than  heated 
for  sprouting.     The  nearer  they  can  be 


kept  Just  above  the  freezing  point  the 
better.  Yellow  Potato  onions  are  quite 
hardy  and  the  sets  poor  keepers  and 
these  are  always  planted  In  the  fall. 

Be  careful  about  working  in  the  pars- 
nips with  sleeves  rolled  up,  for  I  have 
had  men  with  badly  blistered  arms 
from  incautiously  handling  parsnip 
leaves  when  damp  with  dew. 

Early  in  the  month  sow  some  Green 
Curled  Scotch  kale  and  set  the  plants 
like  cabbages,  and  they  will  make  im- 


mense heads  and  when  hit  by  frost  will 
make  fine  greens.  They  will  stand  any. 
where  from  Philadelphia  south  until 
Christmas,  and  here  later. 

Good  strong  plants  of  Brussels  sprouts 
set  now  will  make  their  little  heads  just 
as  frost  arrives,  and  are  then  at  their 
best. 


"For  the  Land's  Sake  use  Bowkeis 
fertilizers:  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  It." — Adv. 


A  Winter 
Overcoat  on  Yonr  Land 

Saves  Your  Top  Soil— Increases  Its  Fertility 


This  ahows  what  winter  atoniM 
cm  do  to  unprotected  land. 


SOW  a  cover  crop  of  clovers  or  vetches  this  Fall— inocula- 
ted with  Mulford  Culhires.    Next  Spring  your  top  soil 
will  still  be  on  yowr  own  land,  not  washed  away  to  some 
neighboring  stream  or  farm,  and  it  will  be  rich  in  nitrogen. 

Mulf Old  Culture 


FOMt, 


rsnm^. 


supply  clovers,  vetches  and  other  legumes  with  the  necessary  bacteria 
so  they  will  draw  free  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  store  it  in  your  sou. 
Inoculation  with  Mulford  Cultures  also  makes  your  legume  cover  crops 
more  profitable  as  feed  crops  and  richer  as  fertilizing  crops. 

Mulford  Cultures  are  made  from  a  special  formula  and  contain 
twice  the  usual  number  of  nitrogen-collecting  bacteria.  Sealed  bonies 
insure  purity.  Easy  to  use— no  skill  or  special  implements  requirea. 
Inoculation  costs  only 

One  Dollar  Per  Acre 

(5-aflr*  bottles.  t5 1  l-aer«  bottlM.  tl.SO)        8««a  for  U—  bookl.t  K 

Order  TbroaAh  Toar  Dealer 

H.  K.  MULFORD  CO.  ^itSSSrSJ-L-  PbUadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 
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Tbit  Guarantee  Liaie  and  FertUber  Spreader 


ratal**  rrrc 
A  PMtaJ 
6«to  It. 


fi*  want  juu  to  have  a 
rRI!B(X)PTof  thit  Tal- 
uable  book  printed  in  S 
rolori,  haodaomal;  il- 
luatratcd.  Writ*  ni  for 
FREI  COPl  TODAT 


'   Thli  II  th*  iprMMlcr  ronild«r*4  tty  •varyoo*  to  b*  th*  b*«t 

and  moat  latiifartorj  ipreadrr  on  the  market.  Hai  arqiiired 
a  natKinal  reputation  fi.r  kprradinf  lime  in  any  form. (IROUND 
l.lMf>TONK,  roiiimarrial  fertilizer,  etc  Contain!  7  special 
patented  featurei,  tnch  ai  ■upcr-tpider-trian(l*-foree-f*«d. 
automatic  •hiftinR  clutch  for  throwinn  ipreader  In  and  oat  of 
gear  from  teal.  (preadinK  attachment  will  SPREAD  evenly  or 
now  in  ri'Wf  Note  how  (tiirdy  the  ii  built. pleaae.  In  dc«iKning 
her  we  had  in  mind  durability,  simplictiy  and  practiralnlity. 
Com*!  fully  eqoipyed.  with  acre-mark,  indicator,  tcreen, 
lid.  leat.  neck-yoke,  double  and  linitle  treei.  FRtlOHT  PRE- 
PAID A  depcndalilo  •pn-ailer  at  a  low  price. 
OUAKANTEi;   MF<J.  CO..     Dept.  fit.   Haltlaare,  Md. 


CORN  HARVESTER 

That  bMttfl  them  all.  On*  horw  cuta  two  rowB.  Carrie 
to  thf  Rhork.  Worked  by  I,  2  or  3  men.  no  rtanKor. 
Noiwlne.  Freetrlnl.  We  alno  makefltamp  Pallena 
and  Tile  nitrher*.  CaUIOK  Krw.  AKenta  Wanted. 
II.  J.  nKNKRTT  A  ro.,  WeaterTlile,  O. 

Plants,  Strawberries  and  Vegetables 

All  veKetnhlen  and  Htrawherrlen,  InrlndinKeverhearinK. 
(Jet  my  ratalocr,  read  why  I  sell  choice  plantnueut  pre- 
paid at  half  price  of  othere  C.  E,  FIEr.l).  Sewell,  P«.  J, 


Rock-Bottom 
Roofing 
Prices 


.  ■' ^ ^y  ..-'..'' 


B«  van  to  aend  fof 
World's  GreatMt  Boo'- 
ins  Book  b«for«  you  in- 
T««t  in  rooflnff  or  otier 
bnildinc  material. 

Edwarfs  Tifhtcote 
Metal  Shinfllei 

Cort  IcM  and  outlaft  8 
ordinary  roofs.  No  paint- 
ing or  rep*'"  ,**°Ji„"" 
lt«M«MlClu«««r£MivfM  SStJTlfiK^ni  proof. 

t.  FREE  Rooflns  Book 

pletarcs.  dea«ribe«,  and  qaotc* 
low  oricM  on  World's  Beat 
Rooflnff.  Siding.  Wallboard, 
Painta.  etc.  W«  aell  yoa  direct 
at  bamin  pricea— F>«icht  Pre- 
paid.  Send  for  free  Samples  and 
Book  No.  888    . 

TNK  KOWAIIOn  Mro.  cc 
*     WSiSi  Wfcett..  CkiHaaHI.»M* 


Samples  & 

Roofing  Book 


G  W7  F*  F'T'  Rnllda  Worn  Oat  Noll 

'^    ''    *-*  *-•   *    lilKlier  protein  tontfiit  thao 

CLOVER 


Hafl 

■protein  tontfiit  than  alfalfa 

Write  for  prioea  8n<l  iiiforniatlnn. 

B*kbara  Seed  r*..R*i  IMCralaaatb.Ky. 


Seed  Wheat  :^.Vn-, 

M  but.  to  acr*. 


jl.     New    variety, 
•own    Sept    20th.    averaK*    yield 
Writ*  for   circ.      0.  A.  Head,  I'kartotte,  Tl. 


SoUs  and  Field  Crops 


ConductMl  by  A.  E.  GRANTHAM 


In  tills  department  will  be  answer^  questlona  relatlnjc  to  soils  and  their  Improvement,  field  crope  and  the 
U8^  „(  imie.  QiieHtlons  should  \x  addressed  to  the  ".Solla  and  Field  Crops"  department,  tare  of  1  he  rraclical 
Farmer.  I'lilladelpbla,  Pa. 


The  Importance  of  Variety 

in  Wheat  Growing 

Ju.'^t  how  far  the  variety  of  wheat  af- 
fHts  the  yield  per  acre  is  not  fully 
rtalizcd  by  many  farmers.  It  is  an  im- 
portant question,  since  the  cost  of  seed 
per  acre  in  wheat  is  much  higher  than 
in  the  case  of  corn.  One-sixth  of  a 
bu.slit'l  of  corn  will  plant  an  acre  produc- 


bearded  wheats  will  produce  proportion- 
ately more  than  the  smooth  when  the 
former  are  fertilized.  These  are  some 
of  the  reasons  why  the  bearded  wheats 
maintain  a  more  uniform  yield  from 
season  to  season  under  the  conditions 
above.  The  custom  of  the  farmer  of  buy- 
ing a  so-called  new  variety  every  year 
or  two  Is  not  always  favorable  to  high 


„„  ^     .    ,  ,     V.     *    yields.     Many  of  these  new  names  are 

iiiL' liO  bushels;  a  20-bushel  crop  of  wheat    _.^.„„    .^   ^,,    „„„,.^*i       *u  *    i, 
^  .  ,         ...  .         gUen    to   old   varieties  that   have   been 

known  to  the  wheat  growers  for  years. 
They  do  not  produce  any  better  than 
formerly,  and  sometimse  the  new  name 
disguises  an  inferior  variety.  Before  a 
well  tried  variety  of  wheat  is  discarded 
it  would  be  well  to  sow  the  new  sort 
along  beside  it  and  compare  yields.  Sea- 
sons vary  so  much  that  varieties  grown 
in  different  years  do  not  show  compara- 
ble results  in  every  case.  The  bearded 
wheats  have  never  "been  in  popular  favor 
since  the  days  when  the  wheat  crop  had 
to  be  cut  and  harvested  by  hand,  for  the 
reason  that  the  awns  or  beards  ren- 
dered the  work  disagreeable.  Yet  care- 
ful experiments  at  the  Delaware  Station 


will    require    one    and    a    half    or    two 
l)iishels  of   seed.        In  other   words,    10 
cents  worth  of  seed  corn  will  produce  a 
crop  worth  |36,  while  a  20-busheI  crop 
of  wheat,   worth   $20,   was  grown   at  a 
sci'd  cost  of  11.50  to  $2.     Then,  since  a 
high  proportion  of  the  cost  of  growing 
wheat  is  due  to  the  price  of  seed,  it  Is 
cjt  ar  that  only  the  best  varieties  should 
hi  lused.    Wheat  Is  not  a  cross-pollinated 
I  lant,  and  for  that  reason  may  be  kept 
iiaUcally  pure  if  mixtures  are  not  al- 
ii wed.     This  is  a  decided  advantage  to 
the  farmer,  since  after  once  securing  a 
\i.liiable  yielding  variety  it  may  be  kept 
fiom  year  to  year  with  excellent  results. 
'1  lie  old  notion  that  wheat  "runs  out," 
or  liecomes  less  productive  because  it  has 
l»een  grown  for  several  seasons,  Is  prac- 
litally  exploded.       Where  care  is  exer- 
(iFed  in  cleaning  and  grading  the  seed, 
wheat  may  be  grown   Indefinitely,   pro- 
viding, of  course,  that  the  lajid  is  kept 
ii'  a  good  state  of  fertility.     That  there 
\~  considerable  difference  In  the  yielding 
•  apacity  of   varieties   Is   shown   by   the 
iiMny  tests   at  the  agricultural   experi- 
ment stations.     It  Is  also  true  that  no 
^inBle  variety  will   produce  more  than 
*'\crj'  other  every  year,  which  Is  prob- 
al.ly  due  to  the  fact  that  no  two  seasons 
IV  exactly  alike,  and  that  the  different 
varieties  vary  somewhat  In  their  weath- 
^\    requirements.       However,  it  Is  true 
Hiat  certain  groups  of  varieties  are  gen- 
'   ally  found  to  produce  better  than  other 
t' roups  almost  every   year.     Tests  that 
iiave  been  conducted  by  the  Agronomy 
Department  of  the  Delaware  Experiment 
Siatlon  during  the  past  eight  years  show 
that  the  bearded  wheats  have  produced 
letter  yields  than  the  smooth  varieties. 
I  hat  is,  the  bearded  wheats  seem  to  vary 
loss    in    production    than    the    smooth 
\vheat8.    This  is  an  Important  item  when 
the  profits  of  wheat  growing  are  consid- 
ered.    These  tests  have  been  conducted 
in  northern  Delaware  In  the  latitude  of 
^^ilniington,    and    represent    conditions 
ti'Mt  obtain  quite  largely  on  the  Mary- 
I:>"d-I)elaware-Virginla    peninsula,    and 
also  where  the  maturing  season  of  the 
wheat  crop  is  attended  with  rather  high 
humidity.    These  conditions  subject  the 
wheat  to  several  fungous  diseases  that 
lessen  the  yield  materially.       It  seems 
that  the  bearded  wheats  are  less  easily 
affected    by    these    diseases    than    the 
smooth    sorts.        This    has    resulted    In 
bearded  wheats  outylelding  the  smooth 
by  about  6  bushels  per  acre  over  a  period 
of  seven  years.  This  comparison  is  made 
between   the  best  ten   yielding  bearded 
varieties  and  the  best  ten  of  the  smooth. 
'•  also  appears  that  the  bearded  wheats 
'tl  the  main  have  greater  recuperative 
powers    than    the    smooth,    where    late 
^•eding  occurs  or  where  grown  on  less 
fertile  soil.     Specific  tests  have  shown 
that  the  bearded  wheats  will  often  pro- 
duce as  great  a  yield  without  fertilizer 
»a  the  smooth  wheats  do  when  fertilized 
I'^rmally.     This  would  Indicate  that  the 
'•earded  wheats  can  utilize  the  plant  food 
"'  the  soil  to  better  advantage  than  the 
smooth    soru.      However,    these    same 


have  shown  that  the  bearded  varieties  of 
wheat     tiller     more     freely     than     the 
smooth.     The  tendency  to  tiller  in  the 
wheat  plant  seems  to  be  associated,  more 
or  less,  with  vigor  and  resistance  to  un- 
favorable condition:.    Hence  this  may  l)e 
the    reason    for    more    favorable    yields 
with    bearded    wheats.     Very   often   the 
mere  length  of  head  in  wheat  is  consid- 
ered in  choosing  a  desirable  variety,  but 
this   should   not  be   the   only   character 
sought,  since  the  number  of  tillers  per 
plant  and  the  quality  of  the  grain    (in 
other  words,  the  size  of  the  kernel)  de- 
termine to  a  large  degree  the  yield  per 
plant.       One   should   note   whether   the 
variety   tillers    well   and   has   a   plump, 
hard  kernel.     Some  of  the  most  widely 
advertised  varieties  on  the  market  have 
a  splendid   head,   but  often    it   does   not 
fill  well,  nor  tiller  with  the  average.     In 
early  days  it  was  desirable  to  select  or 
breed  varieties  of  wheat  that  bad  a  stiff  i 
straw,   since   the   soil   was   more    fertile 
than  now,  and  much  of  the  wheat  lodged. 
Now,  as  the  soil  is  more  depleted  and  a 
lietter  balance  of  plant  food  is  supplied 
through  the  u.se  of  connnercial  fertilizers 
there  is  less  tendency   for  wheat  to  go 
down.     In  getting  the  stiff  straw  varie- 
ties unconstinusly  the  tendtncy  to  tiller 
was   somewhat    reduced    in    the  case   of 
winter  wheat.     Hence  the   larger  heads 
and   stiffer  straw   really   were  not  con- 


tributing to  the  yield  so  greatly  as  wa  > 
thought.     The  bearded  sorts  will  stan 
well  under  normal  conditions  of  fertilit. 
and  on  account  of  finer  straw  more  til- 
ers occupy  a  smaller  space  than  some  o 
the   smooth    varieties   with   coarse,   stlf: 
straw.     Also  the  bearded  varieties  witl 
a  more  marked   tendency   toward   tlllei- 
Ing   may   l>e  sown   at   a   lowt  i    rate   pe 
acre  and  still   give  good   yields.     Quito 
often  4   pecks   per  acre   will  produce  a 
good  a  yield  as  a  6  or  8-pe(  k  seeding 
All    of    these    considerations    should    bv 
weighed    in  selecting  a   variety.       You 
nearest  experiment  station  can   usuall. 
give  you   valual)le  suggestions   concerr 
ing   varieties,    as    here   they    have   bee:, 
studied  comparatively   for  a  number  o 
year.s.     The  Delaware  Station  has  foun 
that   the  bearded   varieties.  Gypsy.   Rt 
Wonder.  Ttudy.   Reliable,   Mediterranean 
and    Miracle   among   the  most   valuable 
while  Leap's  Prolific  is  the  beat  smootl* 
wheat   yet  tried.      It   will   produce  prat 
tieally    as    well    as    the    bearded    sort 
named.      Other    good    smooth    sorts    ar 
Poole,    Carrell's    Prolific    and    Dawson*.: 
Golden  ChalT.  yet  these  do  not  rank  wlt!i 
the  bearded  varieties  mentioned.     Do  no 
buy  a  new  variety  from  a  neighbor  mer^  • 
ly  because  it  has  made  a  good  yield  fo 
a  sinsle  year.     His  land  may  have  bee.-. 
i!i    excellent   condition,    which    may    ac 
count  for  the  yield  rather  than  that  tht- 


The  Hessian  Fly 

Quick-acting  Fertilizers 
A    Preventive  Measure 

You   can   beat  the 

Hessian  Fly  with  Fertilizers  If 
you  use  the  right  kind.  The  idea 
is  to  seed  late  and  force  the  fall 
growth  with  fertilizer  containing  at 
least  2%  quickly  available  ammonia 
and  not  less  than  10%  available 
phosphoric  acid.  But  it  must  be  the 
right  kind  of  fertilizer.     We  make  it. 

Acid  phosphate  alone  will  not  bring  the  quick  grow- 
ing effect.  One  more  bushel^  of  wheat  per  acre  will 
pay  for  the  ammonia  and  may  save  you  many  bushels 
if  the  fly  is  present.  If  there  is  no  fly,  the  fertilizer 
will  repay  its  cost  anyhow  in  the  wheat  crop. 

Ask  us  for  Government  chart  showing  best  dates  for 
seeding  in  your  section.  Also  for  new  booklet  "How  to  Get  a 
Crop  of  Wheat,*'  both  mailed  free.  With  the  shortage  of  labor 
this  year,  you  want  to  make  your  own  work  produce  to  the  limit* 
Our  active  fertilizers  will  help. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co, 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati  and  Detroit 

AJdrtu  ntmrnt  •gict.       Agents  wamteJ. 
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variety  is  inherently  a  better  producer. 
No  matter  what  variety  is  seeded,  see 
that  the  grain  is  carefully  screened  and 
graded.  In  this  way  many  diseased 
kernels  may  be  eliminated  which  might 
lessen  the  next  crop.  Beware  of  widely 
advertised  wheats  sold  by  distant  pro- 
moters. Sometimes  these  are  entirely 
unfit  for  your  conditions.  The  Karkov 
wheat  Is  an  example.  It  does  well  in 
the  semi-arid  west  but  is  not  the  best 
Bort  for  eastern  conditions,  although  it 
is  widely  advertised. 

Spreading  Ground  Limestone  in 
the  Summer 

The  late  summer,  particularly  in  the 
corn  belt,  is  more  or  less  a  slack  period. 
It  is  then  that  much  of  the  manure  is 
usually  hauled  out  and  spread.    This  is 
a  good  time  also  during  which  to  haul 
out  and  spread  ground  limestone.    Since 
this  material  is  not  so  soluble  as  the 
burned  forms  of  lime  it  should  be  ap- 
plied in  advance  of  the  time  the  crop 
will  need  it.    At  this  season  of  the  year 
the  land  is  firm  and  heavy  loads  can 
be  hauled.     Land  that  is  to  go  in  corn 
In  1917  may  be  topdressed  with  ground 
limestone  during  the  late  summer  and 
the  winter  rains  will  dissolve  and  carry 
down  more  or  less  of  the  lime.    In  this 
manner  it  becomes  to  an  extent  incor- 
porated with  the  soil  and  saves  the  extra 
handling  required  in  spreading  over  the 
plowed  land  at  a  busy  time  in  the  spring. 
This  method  of  applying  the  lime  dis- 
tributes the  farm  labor  to  better  advan- 
tage and  has  the  added  merit  of  requir- 
ing less  labor  in  handling  the  material 
in  the  field. 

The  Hessian  Fly 
Late  seeding  of  wheat  has  been  recom- 
mended as  the  only  practical  method  of 
combatting  the  Hesadan  fly.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  without  a  doubt  that  this 
la  the  only  way  the  farmer  can  get  at  the 
problem.  However,  late  seeding  means 
that  the  crop  is  likely  to  go  into  the  win- 
ter in  a  less  vigorous  condition  than  if 
sown  at  the  normal  time.  In  order  to 
counteract  this,  some  fertilizer  should 
be  used  to  cause  the  plants  to  grow  more 
rapidly,  even  though  late  planted. 

Experiments  at  the  various  stations 
have  shown  that  late  seeding  will  be  ac- 
companied by  good  yields  if  the  crop  is 
handled  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  good 
covering  for  the  land  before  winter  sets 
In.  This  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
having  the  land  in  excellent  condition 
of  fertility  as  regards  plant  food.  Early 
plowing  followed  by  frequent  harrow- 
ings  will  often  put  the  soil  in  a  condition 
that  will  supply  sufficient  plant  food  to 
enable  the  crop  to  make  rapid  growth. 
However,  this  can  only  be  done  on  land 
that  is  well  supplied  with  organic  mat- 
ter and  naturally  fertile.  In  other 
cases,  a  liberal  supply  of  available  plant 
food  in  the  form  of  commercial  fertil- 
izers should  be  used. 

Experiments  by  the  writer  have  shown 
that  a  difference  of  two  or  three  weeks 
In  the  time  of  seeding  may  result  in 
equally  good  results,  providing  fertiliz- 
ers are  used  with  the  late  sown  wheat. 
This  Is  a  point  in  wheat  culture  that 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  farm- 
ers, as  it  means  that  the  Hessian  fly  can 
be  avoided  by  late  seeding,  also  that  the 
late  seeding  will  be  accompanied  by  good 
yields  if  the  proper  fertilizers  are  used. 

A.  E.  Grantham. 


Beat  the  Hessian  Fly! 

Seed  your  wheat  late  so  that  the  Hessian  Fly  cannot  lay  its  eggs  upon  the 
young  plants  and  injure  them  next  spring.  The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  (Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  640)  says : 

"The  application  broadcast  of  some  quick  acting  fertilizer  containing  a  large  pyercentage  of  phos- 
phate (phosphorus)  made  as  soon  as  general  infestation  is  apparent  will  cause  the  plants  to  filler 
more  freely  and  give  them  sufficient  vigor  to  withstand  the  winter  and  thus  increase  the  number  of 
healthy  stems  the  following  spring ....  While  it  may  seem  'far  fetched*  to  bring  forward  as  a  pre- 
ventive measure  the  enrichment  of  the  soil,  a  fertile  soil  will  produce  plants  that  wtll  withstand 
wtth  little  injury  attacks  that  will  prove  disastrous  to  plants  growing  on  an  impoverished  or  thin 
soil ....  It  is  also  on  the  thin  or  impoverished  soil  that  the  difficulty  of  sowing  late  enough  to  evade 
the  fall  attack  and  at  the  same  time  secure  a  growth  sufficient  to  withstand  the  winter  is  encountered, 
and  whatever  can  be  done  to  obviate  this  difficulty  will  constitute  a  preventive  measure." 

Make  Your  Wheat  Pay 

E.  Frank  Coe  Fertilizers  contain  quickly  available  Ammonia  and  Available  Phosphoric  Acid.  They 
will  produce  a  strong  growth  this  fall  and  carry  the  crop  into  the  winter  in  first  class  condition.  Select  a 
brand  containing  not  less  than  2%  of  quickly  effective  Ammonia  and  at  least  10%  of  Available  Phosphoric 
Acid.     Acid  Phosphate  alone  will  not  push  the  growth  like  an  ammoniated  fertilizer. 

To  aid  our  farmer  friends  in  securing  the  greatest  profit  from  their  wheat  crops  we  have  published  a  prac- 
tical booklet  entitled  "Winter  Wheat."  This  contains  a  chart  showing  the  best  date  for  seeding  in  your 
section  and  also  a  great  deal  of  practical  information  in  regard  to  the  Wheat  crop.  If  you  will  tell  us  the 
number  of  acres  you  intend  to  sow  this  season  we  will  send  you  a  copy  free  of  charge. 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

Subsidiary  of  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

51  Chambers  Street       -       New  York  City 

WAR    PRICES    FOR     WHEAT    OFFER     UNUSUAL     OPPORTUNITIES    FOR    AMERICAN   FARMERS 

INSURE    THE    SUCCESS    OF    YOUR    CROP    BY    USING 

E.     Frank     Coe's    Special    Grain     Fertilizers 
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fallow  and  Uidp  the  land  after  wheat  I«  re- 
moved, and  seed  to  grass?  We  have  a  field 
limed  and  seeded  to  wheat  and  grass  last  fall. 
Would  von  advise  running  a  mower  over  It 
In  September?  Would  you  fence  the  rotation?" 

If  the  fields  are  not  too  rolling,  so 
that  the  soil  washes  badly,  it  seems  a 
good  plan  to  adopt  a  3-year  rotation  of 
corn,  wheat  and  red  clover  and  timothy. 
Cowpeas  might  be  seeded  in  the  corn  at 
the    last   cultivation    and    these    turned 
for  the  wheat.     After  the  wheat  is  re- 
moved the  land  may  be  plowed,  limed 
and  Itept  fallow  until  late  August    Then 
the  timothy  and  cjover  may  be  seeded. 
The  hay  is  cut  one  year  and  the  land 
goes  back  to  corn.    By  this  plan  of  rota- 
tion it  will  be  possible  to  keep  in  check 
the  briars  and   bushes  more  effectively 
than  where  the  grass  is  kept  down  two 
or  more  years.    Where  the  summers  are 
very  dry,  or  where  the  soil  washes  bad- 
ly, this  plan  is  hardly  to  be  recommend- 
ed, as  the  nurse-crop  method  of  seeding 
the  grass  will  be  better.    Since  the  farm 
is   divided    into   six   fields,    use  two   of 
them  for  each  of  the  crops.    If  you  keep 
considerable  cattle  It  would  be  advisable 
to  fence  the  land  so  that  it  may  be  pas- 
tured.   It  is  a  good  plan  to  run  a  mower 
over  newly  seeded  grass  fields  late  in  the 
summer  or  early  fall.   This  will  prevent 
many  of  the  weeds  from  going  to  seed. 


PURE  HYDRATED 


Queries  Ans>vered 

Crop  Rotn«lnnM.  —  Mrs.  J.  R..  Virginia, 
writes:  "Have  n  farm  of  about  12.')  r<tp».  In 
n  run-down  condition,  near  the  lilue  RIdgo 
mountains.  IIii«  never  b«>«>n  limed.  Now.  I 
want  to  farm  It  In  n  3  year  rotation.  It  Is 
divided  lnt«»  six  fields,  lias  been  planted  to 
corn,  wheat  and  grass  rotation  for  <|ulte  a 
while.  There  are  n  good  many  small  bushes 
and  briars  coming  up  In  pln(»»«  «>ver  the  flehls. 
Would  y(ni  advise  filnntlng  «orn  In  the  spring 
and  folluw  with  wheat  without  grass  and  then 


CrimNon  Clover. — J.  P.  M.,  Kentucky, 
writes:  "I  have  read  your  article  in  a  recent 
Practical  F'armer  regarding  crimson  clover  and 
am  much  Interested  In  It.  I  have  6  acres  of 
river  bottom  land  now  In  com,  and  1  want 
to  sow  It  to  crimson  clover  to  plow  under  next 
spring.  What  time  would  you  advise  me  to 
sow  It  In  this  latitude?  I  am  only.-47  miles 
south  of  (Mnclnnatl.  Ohio.  I  would  like-  to 
Kow  It  at  once,  Just  before  the  last  cultivation 
of  the  corn,  If  not  too  soon."  .• 

Crimson  clover  may  be  seeded  satis- 
factorily any  time  from  the  middle  of 
.July  to  the  middle  of  August  in  your 
latitude.  If  you  can  arrange  to  seed  Just 
ahead  of  the  last  cultivation  this  will 
save  labor  and  will  give  good  results  pro- 
viding the  cultivation  does  not  cover  the 
clover  too  deep.  For  the  final  working 
of  the  corn  we  prefer  a  one-horse  culti- 
vator with  ten  or  a  dozen  teeth,  which 
leaves  the  land  well  stirred,  but  does 
not  throw  enough  soil  to  cover  the  seed 
too  much.  If  possible  seed  just  after  a 
good  soaking  rain  as  soon  as  the  land 
can  be  worked.  Use  about  15  pounds 
of  seed  per  acre. 


Hoffman's 

Seed  Wheat 

40.000  bu*h*U  vrvwB 
on  1232  acres  in  th« 
Llnca*t«r  County  Sooil 
Wh«*t  Bolt. 

Si*  kind — reliable,  hardr,  pro- 
lific —  tho  choico  of  atxty 
▼Ariotios — that  came  undei  our 
otwervation  duiinf  17  real*  of 
Seed  Wheat  production. 

Cradmd  through  three  modern 
cleaner*— the  "WoH,"  the 
'Howe."  the  "Clipper."  Free 
of  smut,  rye,  cockle,  cbcu,  garlic. 

Prie»»  arm  juat.      It  will  cot 
you  20c  to  80c  per  acre  to  change 
•eed,  including  bag*  and  in  mo(t 
catet  iretght. 

_f  Sood  must  pUaco  70U. 
Iff  it  don't  jrou  rotum  it 
at    our  •  X  p  •  n  •  •   for 
froicht  and  wo  roturm 
your  monoy. 

The  head  of  wheat  ihown  here  it 
"Loap'a  Prolific."  Thit  varie- 
ty it  yielding  M  to  48  butbelt 
prr  acre.  We  would  like  to  tend 
yon  a  lample,  with  "Hoffman't 
Wheat  Catalog"— both  free,  II 
you  tell  where  yoo  taw  oar 
advertisement. 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc. 

Landisville,  Lane.  C«.,  Pa. 


THIS  LAND  IS  WORTH 
$465.00  PER  ACRE 

The  crops  it  now  produce*.  5  tont  et 
alfalfa.  1 1  5  bus.  of  com.  and  52  but.  ot 
wheat,  will  pay  interest  on  this  valuation 
after  payina  aU  costs  of  production. 
Ten  years  aco  it  was  worth  $100  per 
acre  on  th«  mom  baai*  of  crop  produc* 
ina  v*lu«. 

HUM  Per  Acre  Per  Teat 

haa  been  the  coat  of  the  increase  in  fcr* 
tility  and  value.  The  fertilizer  used  was 
Rock  Phosphate.  This  method  is  fully 
explained  in  o«r  booklet.  Write  tor 
your  copy. 

FEDERAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Ground   Bock  Dtpartment. 
10  Boyd  St.  Colombia.  Tenn. 


Please  mention  The  Practical  Farmer 
in  writing  advertisers. 


WHITE  MARSH 

PULVERIZED 

IMESTON 


HIGHEST  QUALITY 

la   Not   Cauetic  -  Cannot    Burn 

Immediately  Av«U«t>I« 

The  b«"Bt  and   mo«t    economical  form  01 
Lime  for  agricultural  use.   lawns  and  »n»»- 

An  InterMtlnR  Booklet  reeardlDK  ^l^JJi ,J^ 
of  Potash  In  your  Roll  and  Lime  requirement' 
—mailed  fre«  upon  request. 

E.  J.  LA  VINO  A  CO. 
475  BulUtt  Bldg.  PhiUdelphia 


Seed  Wheat  T^^£.   nS.Ty^l\Z 

larite  grain.    Prices  |l  .60.  »1.76  to  llOOper  bo.  ^  "p^ 
•apt.,  Sycaware  Faraae,  llarilaaasp««»' 


HORTICULTURAL 


Edited  by  C.  A.  McCUE 


Fire  Blight 

A  recent  trip  through  the  southern 
portion  of  Delaware  revealed  a  serious 
condition  of  affairs  in  many  young 
apple  orchards.  Everywhere  one  could 
gee  the  ravages  of  the  fire  blight.  We 
have  l>econie  rather  accustomed  to  this 
t'ouMo,  but  for  the  past  two  years  its 
progress  has  assumed  alarming  propor- 
tions. There  are  thousands  of  acres  of 
young  apple  orchards  that  are  just  ready 
to  come  into  bearing  and  the  condition 
of  many  of  these  trees  is  enough  to  give 
e\en  tlie  most  optimistic  fruit  grower  a 
feeling  of  heart  failure.  The  older  or- 
chards are  not  in  such  a  serious  condi- 
tion, and  trees  over  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  old  do  not  seem  to  suffer  irrepara- 
ble damage.  The  Yellow  Transparent 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  worst  sufferers. 
An  orchard  near  Bridgeville  was  visited, 
in  which  fully  90  per  cent,  of  the  blos- 
som clusters  had  been  struck  by  the 
blight.  The  trees  are  large  and  had 
given  promise  of  an  exceptionally  large 
crop.  In  these  trees  the  disease  appears 
to  have  been  checked  as  soon  as  the  fruit 
spur  was  killed.  Yet  if  no  further  at- 
taclis  occur,  it  will  be  two,  three  or  even 
more  years  before  the  trees  can  regain 
their  normal  bearing  capacity.  The 
fruit  ppurs  of  the  apple  usually  bear 
only  every  other  year,  and  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  fruits  are  borne  upon 
spurs,  hence  the  destruction  of  so  many 
spurs  seriously  affects  the  future  profits 
to  l)e  made  from  these  trees.  In  the 
younger  trees  the  disease  is  not  confined 
to  the  fruit  spurs,  but  attacks  the  young 
growing  tips  of  the  branches  and  often 
worlds  down  the  branch  until  several  feet 
0:  limb  may  be  killed. 

Varieties  vary  greatly  in  their  sus- 
ctptibility  to  the  fire  blight  disease; 
some  are  apparently  Immune,  while  oth- 
er s  succumb  quickly.  South  of  Mllford. 
Delaware,  is  a  young  orchard  that  con- 
tains a  great  many  Starr  apple  trees 
about  two  years  old.  Fully  90  per  cent. 
of  these  trees  are  apparently  "blighted" 
beyond  recall.  The  Starr  is  even  more 
susceptible  than  the  Yellow  Transparent, 
and  after  seeing  this  orchard  we  certain- 
ly would  not  recommend  the  Starr  for 
commercial  planting.  In  the  next  row 
to  a  lot  of  Starr,  where  practically  every 
tree  was  ruined,  were  a  lot  of  Williams 
Early.  Not  a  trace  of  blight  appeared 
upon  them.  Yet  we  could  not  reason 
^roni  this  case  that  the  Williams  was 
blight-proof,  for  in  another  orchard  of 
W  iUiams  about  seven  years  old  we  saw 
Menty  of  fire  blight.  The  Williams  ap- 
pears to  suffer  most  from  the  collar  rot 
form  of  the  blight,  and  north  of  Milford 
^'f'  found  an  excellent  orchard  of  Wil- 
liams in  which  fully  5  per  cent,  of  the 
trees  had  died  or  were  dying  from 
foliar  rot. 

In  an  800-acre  orchard  near  Bridge- 
ville we  found  the  blight  not  serious  as 
>'^t,  but  here  and  there  throughout  the 
01  chard  black  and  brown  foliage  was  to 
^"^  seen.  In  this  orchard  the  trouble  was 
^orst  upon  Yellow  Transparent  and 
Jonathan;  Williams  were  practically 
'I'an,  while  Staymans  showed  quite  a 
"tie  Infection.     In  older  trees  the  Old 

inesap  does  not  seem  to  suffer  more 
tf^an  the  killing  of  the  blossoms,  and  in 
^^^    cases    even    they    escaped.      The 

»"  ter  knows  of  no  more  serious  trouble 
»Jireatenlng  the  apple  industry  of  Dela- 
KrT  n^^^^  *hl8  blight  The  growers  are 
iS^  '  alarmed,  and  justly  so.  They  say 
^^methlng  must  be  done,  yet  one  won- 
trot^hr*^*^  <^*n  be  done  to  conquer  the 
their  ""'^®®  ^^®  growers  make  up 
ttinds   to   work   together    for   its 


eradication.  Blight  can  only  be  con- 
trolled by  a  neighborhood  co-operation, 
with  every  one  doing  his  share.  An  In- 
fected orchard  may  be  the  source  of  the 
disease  for  an  entire  community. 

Before  attempting  any  method  of  con- 
trol the  growers  must  thoroughly  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  the  disease.  The 
trouble  is  due  to  a  minute  mircoscopic 
organism  known  as  bacterium.  This  lit- 
tle germ  is  so  small  that  it  can  only  be 
seen  through  a  powerful  microscope.  Tho 
organisms  multiply  with  almost  Incredi- 
ble rapidity.  The  common  source  of  In- 
fection is  what  are  known  as  "hold  over" 
cankers.  By  "hold  over"  we  mean  por- 
tions of  diseased  wood  In  which  the  or- 
ganism does  not  die  out  over  winter,  but 
is  able  to  begin  life  anew  each  spring. 
Fortunately  the  hold-over  Infections  are 
not  many  in  apple  trees,  but  throughout 
all  Delaware  and  most  of  tho  neighbor- 
ing states  the  apple  trees  have  a  near 
neighbor  in  which  the  blight  almost  in- 
variably develops  the  hold-over  state.  I 
refer  to  the  Keiffer  pear.  The  Keiffer 
was  once  hailed  as  a  blight-proof  pear; 
"but  not  now."  The  older  Kelffers  ap- 
pear to  be  able  to  throw  off  or  resist  the 
inroads  of  the  disease,  but  the  young 
trees  succumb  quickly  to  body  or  trunk 
cankers.  All  pears  are  more  or  less 
badly  attacked  by  the  blight  organism, 
but  the  Keiffer,  from  its  very  resistance, 
is  a  menace  to  the  apple  orchards  in  the 
nearby  neighborhood.  In  the  spring  the 
organisms  in  the  hold-over  infected 
places  on  the  Keiffer,  other  pears,  and 
some  apples,  become  very  active,  with 
the  result  that  the  canker  becomes  dark 
brown  and  oozes  out  a  milky,  sweetish 
secretion  that  attracts  various  insects, 
particularly  the  honey  bees  and  nectar 
loving  files.  These,  especially  the  bees, 
get  their  mouth  parts  filled  and  their 
feet  covered  with  millions  of  active 
blight  bdcteria  and  then  fly  away  on 
their  mission  of  pollenizing  apple  blos- 
soms. One  bee  can  carry  enough  of  the 
bacteria  to  thoroughly  inoculate  a 
thousand  apple  blossoms,  and  thus  start 
spur  Infections  of  blight.  Yet  we  must  | 
have  the  bee  if  we  are  to  get  our  apples 
poUenized.  What  is  the  answer?  Do 
away  with  the  source  of  infection. 
Eradicate  every  Keiffer  pear  that  shows 
signs  of  blight,  or  else  cut  the  cankers  in 
v.inter  and  disinfect  them.  Cutting  out 
blight  efficiently  means  trained  labor,  in 
some  cases  an  impossibility  to  obtain. 

In  one  orchard  visited  the  varieties 
were  Yellow  Transparent  about  eight 
years  old,  and  Keiffer  pears.  The  Keif- 
fers  were  nearly  dead  from  blight,  and 
the  crop  of  Transparent  increased  rap- 
Idly  as  one  went  down  the  row  and  put 
distance  between  him  and  the  Kelffers. 
The  blight  on  the  apples  next  to  the 
Kelffers  was  fully  50  per  cent,  worse 
than  on  the  side  most  distant  from 
the  pears. 

Wet,  cool  spring  weather  furnishes  an 
ideal  condition  for  the  growth  of  the 
blight,  when  the  tree  has  once  become 
Infected.  Hot,  dry  weather  seems  to 
check  Its  ravages.  If  the  summers  are 
hot  and  dry  in  July  and  late  June  the 
majority  of  germs  In  the  apple  wood  will 
die.  If  the  opposite  condition  prevails 
the  bacterial  growth  goes  on  and  many 
ol  the  organisms  may  live  over  winter. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  good,  cautious, 
thorough  winter  pruning.  One  can  usu- 
ally tell  a  hold-over  blight  infection  In 
the  apple.    If  the  organism  Is  dead  there 

is  a  distinct  crack  In  the  bark  l>etween 

• 

the  diseased  wood  and  the  healthy  wood. 
This  crack  should  extend  all  the  way 
around  the  twig.    If  it  does,  that  particu- 


lar twig  will  cause  no  further  trouble. 
If  the  crack  is  absent  or  runs  only  a 
portion  of  the  way  around  the  twig  you 
have  a  hold-over  case  that  should  be  cut 
out  before  spring.  Make  the  cut  at  lea.st 
8  inches  below  any  signs  of  the  trouble. 
In  most  cases  a  day  spent  In  cutting  out 
blight  in  the  winter  Is  worth  more  than 
a  week's  work  in  the  summer.  Some- 
times it  pays  to  cut  out  in  the  summer, 
but  if  the  pruner  does  not  understand 
the  disease  and  know  perfectly  what  he 
is  doing,  he  may  do  more  damage  than 
good. 

It  is  seldom  practical  to  cut  out  blight 
in  either  summer  or  winter  in  old  trees, 
but  in  young  orchards  10  years  or  less 
it  certainly  pays  to  go  after  the  blight. 
If  your  orchard  is  blighted,  don't  begin 
to  cut  until  you  know  what  you  are 
about.  If  you  don't  know,  get  some  one 
who  does. 


year  apple  orchard  takes  more  plant 
food  out  of  the  soil  than  twenty  suc- 
cessive crops  of  wheat.  We  believe,  as 
stated  above,  that  it  would  be  better  for 
you  to  renovate  your  land  by  cropping 
to  hoed  crops  a  year  or  so  before  re- 
planting. 


Queries  Answered 

Ne^v    Appip    OrchnrdM    .\ft«'r    OIil. — J. 

r...    Virginia.    \vrlf«'s    to  ask    if   sh.'    r:in    st-t    n 
yoniiK  applo  orchnril  iium«-iliatply  aftt-r  takinx 

out   au  old  on«>. 

• 

A  young  apple  orchard  may  be  planted 
where  an  old  one  has  bof-n  taken  out,  if 
conditions  are  good.    By  good  conditions 
we  mean  a  tongenial  soil  that  has  not 
been  depleted  of  the  most  of   its  plant 
food.     If  the  old  orchard  had  been  well 
cared  for  and  had  received  a  fairly  lib- 
eral   treatment    as    regards    manure,  or 
commercial  fertilizers  you  would  be  safe 
In  replanting.     If  the  old  orchard  had  I 
been  starved  it  would  be  better  to  build  1 
the    land  up   before    resetting    to    apple ' 
trees.    If  you  can  afford  to  wait  it  would  \ 
be  better  In  any  case  to  crop  the  land  1 
to  a  hoed  crop  for  a  year  or  so  before  1 
replanting.       It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  j 
one  may  build  up  the  soil  in  a  young  or-  j 
<hard  while  the  trees  are  gro'.ving.  l)ut  it 
is  easier  to  do  the  most  of  your  building' 
before  the  trees  are  set.     So  much  de- 
pends upon  local  conditions  that  we  hesi- 
tate to  give  advice.    You  will  have  to  be 
governed    largely    by    your    own    good 
judgment    regarding    the    state    of  fer- 
tility of  your  land.    Resetting  a.s  soon  as 
the  old  trees  are  out  may  be  a  sensible 
proposition  in  some  ( ases  and  a  foolish 
move  In  others.       You   must  remember 
that  It   has  been   estimated   that  a  20- 


winter  wheat- 

Bergs  Bone 

SMEAT 


No  other 
fertilizer    so 
perfectly    meets 
every  need  for  win- 
ter   wheat    as    Berg's 
Bone  and  Meat. 

Nitrogen  and  Ammonia  in 
ample  proportion,  assuring  vig- 
orous growth  and  that  sturdy 
root  development  which  finds 
and  assimilates  the  Potash 
which  your  soil  contains.  And 
17  percent  of  Phosphoric  Acid 
in  that  form  which  makes  it 
available  when  most  needed— 
when  the  wheat  is  heading 
next  spring. 

THE  BERG  COMPANY 

EsUblltlird  1873 

ONTARIO  ST.   near    DELAWARE  R1V» 

PiaADELPllA.  PENNA. 


r*i' 


IT 


lerrMdry. 
Cctcor 

lion  A. 


Bone  &  Meat.' 

Fentilizen 


Enriches  lh«  soil     lncreos«s  the  profjta 


f^f'tr-t.^f'T- 


Cut  Your  Com 
With  Horses  or  Tractor 

OF  all  cornfield  work,  harvesting  is  the  hard- 
est Your  horses,  or  your  tractor,  prepare 
the  seed  bed.  The  cultivating  is  horse  work.  Let 
the  horses  or  tractor  finish  the  job.  Let  them  draw 
an  International  Harvester  corn  binder  througii  your  cornfields, 
cutting  clean  and  binding  neatly  the  long  rows  that  fall  so 
slowly  when  you  tackle  tliem  with  a  com  knife. 

A  De«rinc,  McCormick,  Milwaukee  or  Osborne  COm  binder, 
besides  saving  an  enormous  amount  of  bard  work,  makes  pos* 
sible  an  extra  profit  of  from  $12  to  SlS  an  acre  from  your  corn. 
It  cuts  5  to  8  acres  a  day.  It  saves  the  wa^es  of  4  or  5  extra 
men.  It  gets  the  crop  in  when  the  feedmg  value  of  the  stalks  is 
at  its  best.  It  does  away  with  a  lot  of  waste.  It  saves  handling, 
whether  the  corn  is  delivered  to  eobilage  cutter  or  Lustier  aud 
shredder.    A  com  binder  pays. 

Local  dealers  near  you  will  show  rou  anvthing  yon  want  to 
know  about  these  machmes,  or,  you  can  get  full  informatioo  bjf 
writing  for  coro  bioder  catalogues  to  the  address  below. 

htemational  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(IacMrp«rmlt^ 

CHICAGO  USA 

Dm»c      llcC«raick      MihrukM 


'« 
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All  letters,  inquirtes  and  requesta  in  reference  to  poultry,  should  be  addressed  to  tbe  Poultry  Editor  o(  The 
Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Practical  Poultry  Talks 


Poultry  a  Universal  Profit  Maker 

As  a  pure  incident  to  general  farming 
poultry  has  always  been  considered  a 
necessary  evil  rather  than  as  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  total  farm  income. 

In  these  United  States  there  are  on 
farms  about  500,000,000  chickens,  or  a 
little  over  100  head  to«»each  farm.  There 
arc  other  millions  not  on  farms,  but  of 
these  we  will  not  speak  at  the  moment. 

Every  farm,  where  the  fowl  popula- 
tion is  between  100  and  200,  enjoys  a 
lorge  percentage  of  profit  through  the 
roaring  of  poultry.  In  some  cases  of 
record  as  high  as  40  per  cent,  of  the 
total  income  from  the  farm  is  directly 
traceable  to  poultry,  where  it  is  made  a 
specialty  along  with  the  growing  of 
grains  and  other  crops,  such  as  hay 
and  potatoes. 

In  1911  and  1912  the  office  of  Farm 
Bureaus,  a  branch  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  made  a  farm 
survey  of  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania, 
(643  farms  reported  on),  which  was  in- 
tended to  locate  the  sources  of  profit 
from  every  farm  coming  under  the  sur. 
vey.  Some  startling  information  was  se- 
cured, and  Inasmuch  as  the  more  start- 
ling related  to  poultry,  the  facts  and 
figures  herewith  are  given  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  the  claims,  from  time 
to  time  put  forward  in  these  columns,  on 
poultry  profits. 

On  378  farms  out  of  the  643  surveyed 
(these  378  being  operated  by  the  own- 
ers), 8.2  per  cent,  of  the  total  farm 
profit  comes  from  poultry,  the  small 
farms  running  higher  in  percentage  of 
the  profit  derived  from  this  source. 

In  other  farm  products  on  these  378 
owned  farms  the  percentage  of  the  total 
profit  is  as  follows:  Dairy  products, 
39.1  per  cent.;  potatoes,  8.9  per  cent.; 
wheat,  8.5  per  cent.;  hay,  14.3  per  cent., 
while  truck,  fruit,  oats,  corn,  hogs, 
sheep,  horses,  mules  and  colts,  beef  cat- 
tle and  all  other  single  sources  of  farm 
profit  fall  between  5  per  cent,  and  2-10 
of  1  per  cent,  in  profit  producing  power. 
Poultry,  therefore,  occupies  fifth  place 
by  a  very  narrow  margin  to  wheat  and 
potatoes. 

Eight  farms  out  of  the  378  operated  by 
owners  reported  no  profit  from  poultry, 
therefore  370  farms  proved  that  poultry 
was  the  more  universal  enterprise  in 
Chester  county.  In  this  survey  no  ac- 
count is  taken  of  that  part  of  the  sup- 
port which  the  farm  family  derives  from 
poultry — 8.2  per  cent,  of  all  farm  income 
represents  the  actual  money  return  de- 
rived from  farm  flocks.  It  is  well  to 
know  that  these  farms  averaged  8.2  per 
cent,  profit  from  poultry;  some  of  them 
were  very  much  higher  in  profit  produc- 
ing ability  with  poultry  and  others  were 
*  lower. 

The  author  of  the  written  summary 
of  the  survey  rather  significantly  re- 
marks that  one  or  two  poultry  men, 
operating  strictly  poultry  farms  which 
paid  handsome  profits,  were  unusual 
men.  This  is  true  of  every  successful 
man,  farmer,  doctor,  lawyer,  engineer, 
tradesman  or  banker.  It  is  found  that 
the  usual  man.  as  the  opposite  of  the  un- 
usual man,  is  the  universal  majority  In 
all  walks  of  life.  Just  so  long  as  the 
farmer  leaves  the  care  of  poultry  to  the 
good  women  on  the  farms  the  profit  is 
going  to  remain  around  8.2  per  cent.,  in 


addition  to  the  part  of  the  living  which 
comes  through  poultry,  not  because  these 
good  women  can  do  no  better,  but  be- 
cause Mr.  Farmer  does  not  reckon  out 
this  little  enterprise  that  is  giving  him 
considerably  more  than  one-twelfth  of 
his  total  net  profit  and  because  this  same 
Mr.  Farmer  will  not,  or  does  hot,  go  into 
the  game  with  a  little  help  and  a  little 
time.  Mrs.  Farmer  can,  if  she  is  helped 
ever  so  little,  make  the  old  hen's  earning 
power  16  per  cent,  just  as  neatly  as  she 
does  the   8   per  cent,   trick. 

There  is  not  a  reader  of  this  paper 
v.'ho  does  not  know  that  his  neighbors 
are  successes  or  failures  to  a  degree 
largely  dependent  upon  ability  and  en- 
ergy, no  matter  what  the  enterprise  in 
which  he  is  engaged,  the  raising  of  corn, 
dairying,  poultry  culture  or  any  agricul- 
tural pursuit. 

Poultry  today  is  assuming  a  greater 
place  in  the  more  important  farm  pur- 
suits, is  recognized  as  a  producer  of 
greater  return  than  farm  mortgage 
rates  of  interest  and  pays  out  more  rap- 
idly than  three-quarters  of  all  other 
sources  of  income  derived  from  farm  en- 
terprises as  a  general  rule. 

To  illustrate  the  possibilities  of  poul- 
try as  a  money  maker,  this  Chester 
county  survey  developed  the  fact  that 
the  more  intensive  the  farm  the  greater 
the  profit  from  poultry  (all  evidence 
pointing  to  a  lower  profit  on  the  ex- 
tensive farm,  whereon  the  owner  gave  no 
time  or  assistance  to  poultry  culture), 
acreage  between  13  and  40  producing 
18.7  per  cent,  profit  from  poultry;  41  to 
60  showing  11.6  per  cent.;  61  to  80  acres 
gave  11.7  per  cent.;  81  to  100  resulted  in 
8.5  per  cent.;  101  to  120  acres  cleared 
6  per  cent.;  121  to  160,  6.4  per  cent.,  and 
over  161  acres  gave  only  3.3  per  cent, 
profit. 

Dairy  products  in  the  first  group  of  13 
to  40  acres  showed  an  earning  power  of 
28.9  per  cent.,  and  every  other  branch 
practiced  gave  not  more  than  one-half 
the  return  poultry  gave,  the  lowest, 
horses,  going  to  1-10  of  1  per  cent.  The 
greater  profit  maker,  after  dairy  prod- 
ucts, 28.9  per  cent.,  and  poultry,  18.7 
per  cent,  was  fruit.  9.6  per  cent.,  all  on 
54  farms  with  acreages  from  13  to  40. 

It  is  the  imperative  duty  of  every 
farmer  to  not  only  improve  his  poultry, 
but  to  give  it  the  place  it  is  entitled  to 
in  farm  operation. 


This  Is  the  season  when  all  germ  life 
will  come  into  being,  will  gradually  work 
Into  the  houses,  runs,  nests  and  the 
whole  poultry  habitat  and  become  dan- 
gerously active  for  chicken  pox  epi- 
demics, liver  troubles,  intestinal  para- 
sites, bronchitis,  catarrh,  simple  and 
acute  (croup)  diphtheretic  formations, 
molds  and  all  of  the  ills  of  hendom. 

Also  this  Is  the  season  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  countless  enemies  of  hen 
life — since  science  has  perfected  the 
means  of  destruction,  therb  remains  but 
the  end — destruction  of  the  lowest  order 
of  things  that  destroy,  that  our  higher 
orders  may  live. 

Germicides  there  are  that  will  prevent 
disease  through  the  wiping  out  of  dis- 
ease producers;  Insecticides  that  kill  the 
external  parasites  that  annoy  and  irri- 
tate, those  that  so  weaken  the  fowl  that 
death  ensues,  and  those  that  carry  germs. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  little  rea- 
son for  fowl  mortality  because  of  con- 
tagious diseases;  organic  troubles, 
whether  hereditary  or  iuduced,  are  im- 


possible of  correction,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  which  are  detected  and 
eliminated  by  the  destruction  of  the  af- 
fected subject,  such  as  heart  failure, 
tumor  and  rupture  of  the  oviduct,  apo- 
plexy, etc. 

Lime  is  the  great  destroyer  of  most 
germ  life,  but  it  is  not  available  for  all 
purposes. 

Germicides  that  can  be  sprayed  into 
cracks,  crevices  and  corners  which  are 
not  reachable  by  lime  preparations,  do 
effective  work  and  should  be  freely  used 
ou  all  interiors. 

Again,  whitewash,  sooner  or  later, 
blisters,  and  every  blister  may  harbor 
a  million  germs,  and  whitewash  is  the 
only  available  mixture  containing  lime 
that  can  be  used  on  interiors.  Powdered 
lime  is  suitable  for  runs,  feed  troughs 
(used  in  small  quantities  after  the 
tioughs  are  cleaned)  and  drinking 
vessels. 

Begin  now  to  prevent  next  fall's  trou- 
bles, and  losses. 


What  We  Are  Asked 


CUioUm  and  Roae  BaKH. — Mrs.  J.  P., 
KeiiJijcky,  writes:  "IMease  tell  me  the  size 
and  color  of  rose  bugs;  In  June  for  two  sii  - 
feeding  years  I  have  lost  quite  a  good  many 
chicks    and    tbe    cause    may    be    rose    bugs. 

The  rose  bug,  or  more  properly  speak- 
ing, the  rose  chafer,  is  about  half  an 
inch  long,  is  green  in  body  color  with 
yellow-brown  wings,  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  yellow-backed  green  beetle. 
This  bug  Is  nearly  always  at  rest  when 
found,  is  a  slow  and  poor  flyer  and  will 
attack  anything  that  grows,  young 
peaches  to  biaaes  of  grass,  while  grapes 
and  berries  are  his  particular  choice. 
Rose  bushes,  for  two  or  three  weeks  in 
June,  are  great  sufferers  from  this  pest, 
the  tip  of  a  bud,  the  center  of  a  full- 
blown rose  or  one  that  Is  about  to  drop 
Its  petals  becoming  the  hiding  place,  as 
well  as  feeding  place.  The  writer -has 
killed,  this  past  June,  43  on  one  2-year- 
old  Dorothy  Perkins  Rambler.  Chicks 
cat  them  In  large  numbers;  on  one  oc- 
casion, in  1913,  12  were  taken  from  the 
crop  of  a  6-weeks-oId  Leghorn  pullet 
that  I  had  hoped  would  live  to  lay,  be- 
cause of  her  activity — the  rose  bugs  had 
exuded  enough  poison  from  daylight, 
when  she  got  the  first  bug,  until  4  P.  M., 
to  kill  her.  The  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington  published  quite  recently 
a  bulletin  dealing  with  preventive  meas- 
ures in  the  case  of  plant  life,  but  we 
have  no  remedy  for  the  poison  taken 
internally. 

PnlletM  Loalnar  Appetite — Mrs.  A.  B. 
I...  New  Jersey,  writes:  "All  of  my  flock  of 
:v.'.  pullets  was  batched  tbe  first  week  In 
April,  and  now  I  am  beginning  to  fear  for 
ibeir  welfare:  several  of  tbem  show  signs  of 
loss  of  uDpetite,  a  desire  to  hang  about  the 
house  and  are  rather  light  in  weight.  What 
moans  can  I  employ  to  get  tbem  going 
again?" 

First,  and  above  all  other  things,  ex- 
amine them  for  lice,  carefully  go  over 
the  roosting  quarters  for  red  mites.  If 
lice  are  fou«d  dust  well  with  insect  pow- 
der and  spray  every  part  of  the  sleeping 
quarter  with  some  good  Insecti- 
cide to  kill  the  mites.  No  mat- 
ter what  you  may  be  feeding  at  the 
time,  give  each  chick  a  teaspoonful  to 
overflowing,  of  chopped  or  ground  fresh, 
'sweet  lean  meat.  Into  a  good  growing 
mash  mix  thoroughly  10  grains  of  pow- 
dered gentian  root  for  the  33  youngsters 
and  give  sour  milk  as  often  as  possible, 
only,  try  to  give  the  sour  milk  in  the 
morning,  the  mash  in  the  afternoon  and 
chick  grain  at  night.  After  these  things 
have  been  done,  dust  them  again  the 
next  day,  spray  a^ain  and  do  both  every 
week,  A  small  quantity  of  chopped  meat 
once  a  week  will  work  wonders  along 
with  the  sour  milk. 

YellowUh  romha — W.  P.  A.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, wrlles:  "1  have  several  Barred  Rock 
hens  that  have  a  yellowish  cast  in  their  combs 
and  wattles  and  they  are  not  an  lively  as 
most  of  those  that  are  bright  red  iu  the  face 
and  head  gear.  Is  this  a  disease,  and  if  so, 
what   Is  tbe  remedy?" 

These  symptoms  are  a  positive  Indica- 
tion of  a  nasty  ailment  l.nown  as  "going 
light,"  or  technically  asthenia.  The  dis- 
ease, once  started.  Is  hard  to  stop,  but 
persistent  sanitation,  thoroughly  prac- 
ticed, will,  with  the  remedy  given  here- 
with, help  matters  considerably.  Going 
light  has  variously  been  ascrilied  to  con- 
sumption, cancer,  tumor  and  lack  of 
vitality,  none  of  which  diseases  are  re- 


sponsible for  It.  The  remedy  is  ew-.^ 
herewith:  Betol  i/,  grain;  subnliratoo, 
bismuth,  1  grdin;  powdered  opium  u 
grain.  Mix  and  form  into  pills  with  , 
little  syrup.  Dose,  one  pill  every  4  hour« 

Another  remedy  is  a  pill  made  in  fh« 
usual    way,   consisting  of   benzonanh'oi 
and  salicylate  of  bismuth,  V.  grain  each 
Dover's  powder,  i^  grain.    Dose,  one  nili 
every  4  hours.  '   ' 

All  sick  birds  should  have  nutrltloug 
food,  such  as  middlings  and  corn  meal 
rice  flour,  etc.  Dry  bread  mixfr]  with 
boiled  milk  and  made  Into  a  stiff  paste 
is  excellent.  Boiled  beef,  chopi)^.!  fine 
will  also  help  nourish  the  birds  Use 
the  broth  to  mix  with  the  bran  meal  etc 
Do  not  overfeed;  rather,  build  an  anpe^ 
tite  through  underfeeding. 

Breeding  Pallets  and  Troahle  wlih 
Turkey..— Mrs.  II.  II.  M.,  South  l.ak.'a 
writes :    "I    have   four   pullets  and  a   lonster 


T, 


pullet 
two    to    three   years    old.    and    elRht    «f   hu 
Will  it  be  safe  to  brettl  tliis  (,)!- 


daughters.      ..  __  ,„  ......  ,„,,  ,, 

lection  or  buy  a  cockerel?  Also  havo  a  trio 
of  turkeys — one  lays  soft-shelled  eKss  ovea 
on  free  range,  and  all  are  molting  uow  July 
1st.  Can  I  use  these  turkeys  uext  siniug  or 
had  I  better  buy  new  stock?' 

It  is  not  probable  that  you  will  get 
very  much  out  of  the  rooster  if  he  is  now 
three  years  of  age;  I  suggest  you  .'^•cure 
a  cockerel  to  mate  with  the  females, 
which  will  be  yearlings  next  spring. 

Am  at  a  decided  loss  to  undorstanfi 
why  the  hen  turkeys  lay  soft  sli' lied 
eggs — if  you  are  feeding  a  straisht  lay- 
ing ration,  same  as  fed  to  hens  diiirk- 
ens)  there  should  be  enough  shell  making 
material  to  produce  shells.  Tuikoys 
rarely  lay  soft  shelled  eggs.  If  you  liave 
allowed  the  turkey  hens  to  sit,  and 
thereby  starve  themselves  during  that 
period,  resuming  regular  feeding  when 
they  are  forcibly  broken  up  or  come  off 
naturally,  they  will  molt  at  any  time  of 
the  year.  The  following  is  suggested  to 
care  for  the  soft  eggs — add  2  per  cent. 
(2  lbs.  to  100  lbs.)  oyster  shell  nioal  to 
the  dry  mash  fed  the  chickens  and  teach 
the  turkeys  to  eat  It  same  as  the  i  hi<k- 
ens;  while  molting  give  a  teaspoonful  of 
sweet  oil  once  a  week  to  each  turkey. 

Next  year  your  turkeys  will  be  greatly 
Improved  by  age  naturally;  if  th<  y  are 
properly  fed  all  fall,  winter  and  si)ring 
they  will  still  further  improve  and  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  get  any  new 
stock.  Turkeys  are  particularly  suscepti- 
ble to  lice — dusting  frequently  will  save 
lots  of  trouble  from  these  death  dealing 
parasites.  Never  overfeed  turkeys— dry 
mash  before  them  all  the  time  and  a  fair 
feeding  of  mixed  grains  at  night  will 
keep  them  in  good  shape.  Grit  is  very 
important. 


PI  LUNG  <^^. 
PON^ 
TOOLS 

7  MORE  THAN  OOUBU 
YOUR  COCKEREL  PROFITS 


Capons  KPOw  twice  as  laree  on  tin     

amount  of  tvr<\  and  bring  twice  Ujo 
price  |x«r  pound. 

Complete  boi  of  rollabl"'.  P'l " 
ileal,  easy-to-uae  ^^  o  Cl^ 
Capon  Toola  ,  .  9^*^^ 
— full,  llliMtrated  In8tru(  liona  ">- 
eluded.    Parcel  Post  prepaid. 
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ALEX.  MERSEL 


RECEIVER  OF 


BUTTER  AN"  EGGS 

191  Duane  Street,  New  York 

REFERENCES 

Chatham  *  Phaalx  Nat.  Bank 

Broad  war  Trwal  Co,  (Aat»a  Braeck) 

Now  York  Conmorcial  Acaacie* 


R.  C.  W.  Inborn  oh  rk«.  rj^ 

'T  inn:  Rockn.  fl2:  K.  t .  i^'j)' 

4.  Money  »«rk  for  dea*!'"'^. 

All  quality.  DOthlnccbeaphnt  the  price.  We  bree<i  »nj' 


Big  Value  rr^ 

All  quality ,  DOthlnccbeap hilt  I iir  {..■I.e.  ...  --  ^ 
raine  the  three  leadtnc  varletlea.  Delivery  every  w«^  * 
K.  R  HUMMBB  A  Co.,  R  D.  B..  Freocbtown,  >    ■'■ 


manc"-* 


Live  Poultry  Wanted  pri«^/*" 

ed  quantity,  from  one  coop  op.  All  Inqulrl**  pronx'Hy 
anawered.  Quirk  returns.  CIBBM  A  """.V 
no  M.  rr*a(  SCroel,  rkliatfelM***  *^**'  ' 

VI7'n»^«-A^  A  reliable a«ent  to  aell  the  'I^'''!;^;, 

w  anted  r,,,,^,,  Rod.-  B^-t  mk'''"'"« ': 

B<jld.      L..  r.  DIDDIBCO..  Slarahn*!*.  wi*. 


mJit 


dhoiiup 


Tkit  it  the  farm  women's  own  dopartment— for  them  and  by  them.     It  is  devoted  to  tho  discussion  of 
of  everyday  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family       ■^*--   "^     .•      •    r- 


V.  ^ ^^*  Practical   Farmer   inTitcs— and 

Dect*-yo»  not  only  to  write  your  experiences  on  the  topics  under  discussion   but  also  to  propose 
r  Die*  for  future  discussions.      The  best  letter  published  herein  each  issue  will  be  award 
ne  dollar  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cents.     Address 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


rarded  a  prize  of 


one 


.|i.,j^.p  l", — Cold  Desserts.  To  help  our 
woiiicti  ronders  provide  a  variety  of  cool 
(ItsstTts  fur  hot  summer  days,  we  would 
liKf  tu  liave  you  describe  your  favorite — 
j,„w  vtiii  make  and  serve  It.  Desserts  out 
(if  tli«'  ottlinary  and  which  can  be  made 
paxlly  and  without  freezing  are  most  use- 
ful. '  ciive  one  dessert  only. 

Ski'tkmuck  1. — fJIve  us  your  experience  with 
diving'  or  evaporating  fruits  and  vegetables 
Inst.iiil  of  canning.  Which  ones  do  you  pre- 
ptrvt  tills  way,  what  Is  your  method  and 
how  do  the  llavor  and  guallty  compare  with 
cannt'd  go<idsV  Which  Is  the  more  TroQtable 
to  spir.'    Limit  article  to  250  words  or  less. 

All  eontributiona  to  th*  Exehangm  mutt  rmaeh 
at  at  lea$t  IS  daya  beform  the  datm  of  issue  in 
which  tha  topic  i«  to  bm  diaeuaamd. 

To  what  extent  have  you  found  it  proHt- 
able  to  tell  poultry,  eggs,  butter,  fruit, 
vegetables,  etc,  direct  to  families  living 
in  town  or  in  the  city?  How  did  you 
•ecure  your  customers  and  how  are  you 
making  deliveries? 

Mrs.  B.  R.  M.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. — 
We  are  dose  to  our  market  and  find  di- 
rect selling  to  consumers  very  profitable. 
We  sell  18  to  20  pounds  of  butter  a  week, 
50  to  r.d  dozen  eggs,  also  young  chickens 
in  season,  small  fruits  and  the  surplus 
from  our  home  vegetable  garden.  We 
deliver  personally  once  a  week.  Began 
when  we  only  had  one  cow  and  about  50 
Leub.  and  the  demand  has  increased 
faster  than  the  supply.  A  few  customers 
well  i)leased  will  attend  to  that  part  of 
it.  We  always,  without  question,  make 
good  when  fault  is  found,  even  when  we 
feel  that  the  complaint  Is  not  quite  fair. 
If  we  Have  anything  a  little  off  in  quality 
we  sell  it  cheap  for  Just  what  it  is.  Many 
careful  housekeepers  are  glad  for  second 
grade  fruits  in  preserving  time.  Our  cus- 
tomers have  come  to  depend  upon  us  for 
whatever  we  can  furnish.  We  get  top 
market  prices  and  are  at  no  expense  for 
special  containers  as  in  a  parcel  post 
trade.  I  don't  suppose  any  one  really  en- 
joys taking  a  basket  of  produce  to  back 
aoors  to  solicit  trade,  but  It  seems  the 
only  way  to  get  ur  fair  earnings,  and 
there  is  no  comparison  at  all  with  this 
method  and  wholesaling. 


Miss  B.  J.  LeB.,  Beaver  Dams,  N.  Y. 
—We  live  12  miles  from  a  city.  As  we 
raise  a  variety  of  berries,  fruits,  vegeta- 
bles and  poultry,  and  make  butter  and 
cottage  cheese,  we  can  always  make  out 
a  load  when  we  go  to  the  city.  We  don't 
think  it  is  usually  profitable  to  go  with 
only  a  few  things.  We  try  to  secure  those 
customers  who  can  afford  to  pay  a  good 
price,  and  give  them  only  the  best,  and 
not  80  much  that  it  will  get  old  before 
they  have  used  it  all.  They  are  never 
afraid  to  take  anything  we  have,  because 
they  know  it  will  be  good  and  fresh.  We 
never  sell  to  some  one  else  because  we 
fan  get  a  little  more,  if  we  have  agreed 
to  let  a  customer  have  the  goods  at  a  cer. 
tain  price.  You  can  demand  a  better 
price  for  your  goods  if  they  are  always 
iresh  and  wholesome,  and  they  will  sell 
a  great  deal  quicker.  We  find  dressed 
poultry  sells  well  the  last  of  the  week  or 
near  a  holiday.  We  have  never  had 
much  experience  in  selling  by  parcel  post, 
•;"t  think  It  would  be  all  right  if  you 
^now  who  you  are  sending  to  and  are 
ure  of  your  returns.  If  you  don't  live 
00  far  away  an  auto  truck  Is  the  best, 
ecause  you  can  see  your  customers 
.  ourself  and  get  your  money  right  away. 
rl^^^^jse.  the  winter  Is  the  best  time  to 
•^na  by  parcel  post,  as  it  Is  cold  and 
laere  Is  not  so  much  danger  of  spoiling. 

hJ^''^  ^'  ^'  "^y  Mallet  Creek,  O.— We 

na^e  developed  quite  a  trade  thr  h 
I  .acing  our  name,  together  with  the  arti- 
te7^T^w*^"***  furnish,  with -the  postmas- 
Vptin  ^'^^  where  we  intended  mar- 

w*J  r?  °"'"  produce,  which.  In  our  case, 
cnmrv:  '^'°°'^.  Ohio.  We  soon  thereafter 
^orninenced  to  receive  Inquiries  for  but- 
the  fi  f^  ^^^  dressed  poultry.  One  of 
wan?r^  lOQulrles  was  from  a  party  that 
do7Pn  contract   by   the  year  for   5 

week  ^!^  ""**  2  pounds  of  butter  per 
new  tn  ^^'PP'nK  by  this  method  was 
custom  "^'  *"**  ^'^^  ^^  our  prospective 
the  «u  T^  ^^"^  h*n»  a  sample  case  of 
was  if?.  */''^^  'o*"'  an<l  told  him  If  that 
deslreH  ^^''^°''5''  '^e  ^o"»d  furnish  the 
^^  amount  for  32  cents  per  dozen. 


and  butter  the  same  price  per  pound.  He 
replied  send  It  along,  and  later  he  se- 
cured another  customer  for  the  same 
amount  and  at  the  same  price.  Some  of 
our  customers  did  not  want  to  contract 
for  any  length  of  time  and  to  those  we 
charge  2  cents  per  dozen  and  pound  more 
than  the  highest  quotation  in  the  daily 
papers  on  the  day  of  shipment.  We  have 
had  some  trouble  with  eggs  being  broken, 
but  our  customers  took  the  matter  up 
with  the  postmaster  at  their  end  of  the 
line  and  since  then  goods  have  been  re- 
ceived in  good  shape.  Our  egg  contain- 
ers are  made  by  Hinde  &  Dauch  Co.,  of 
Sandusky,  0.,  and  our  butter  containers 
by  the  Sanitary  Paper  Bottle  Co.  of  the 
same  place.  Our  poultry  we  wrap  in 
cloth  and  place  in  a  strong  paper  sack. 
We  do  not  think  it  practicable  to  ship 
either  vegetables  or  berries  by  parcel 
post,  but  are  planning  to  deliver  same  by 
automobile. 


Mrs.  W.  B.,  Olive  Hill,  Ky. — As  we 
depend  upon  the  poultry  department  of 
the  farm  for  part  of  our  revenue,  it 
follows  naturally  that  we  are  interested 
in  the  marketing  end  of  this  business. 
At  first  we  tried  selling  to  the  grocery- 
man  in  our  town,  and  the  result  was  not 
very  encouraging.  We  tried  shipping 
eggs  and  fryers  to  the  city,  which  was  a 
little  better  but  we  were  not  satisfied. 
Finally  we  went  to  the  well-to-do  fami- 
lies of  our  town  and  contracted  to  fur- 
nish them  strictly  fresh  eggs  and  care- 
fully dressed  fowls  for  which  they  gladly 
agreed  to  pay  us  a  much  better  price 
than  we  had  received  from  our  grrocery- 
man  or  from  the  city  trade. 

We  have  had  no  trouble  In  holding  this 
select  trade  and  it  Is  growing.  Of  course, 
all  poultrymen  cannot  cater  to  this  trade 
but  the  ones  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  capture  It  will  be  well  recompensed 
Indeed.  We  also  sell  our  vegetables  and 
some  fruit  in  this  way,  and  It  Is  very 
profitable.  We  are  careful  to  have  our 
eggs,  fowls,  vegetables  and  fruit  looklog 
attractive,  and  this  is  the  real  secret  of 
selling  at  top  prices. 


Miss    R.    A.,    Ashvllle,    N.    Y.— My 

grandfather's  family,  living  8  miles  from 
the  city,  have  made  regular  weekly  trips 
with  produce  for  many,  many  years  and 
have  certainly  been  very  successful  finan- 
cially. They  sometimes  sell  to  dealers, 
but  have  made  much  greater  profit  sell- 
ing direct  to  the  consumer.  Any  product 
of  the  farm  whatsoever  goes,  and  in- 
variably finds  a  ready  market.  They  sel- 
dom handle  dressed  poultry,  but  all  win- 
ter there  Is  meat.  wood,  butter,  eggs  and 
apples,  though  they  deal  more  largely  In 
early  apples.  During  the  summer  they 
sell  maple  sugar  and  syrup,  all  kinds  of 
berries  In  their  season,  early  apples, 
potatoes,  any  vegetables  of  which  they 
have  a  surplus,  and  always  butter  and 
eggs.  Among  vegetables  they  specialize 
on  cabbage,  raise  immense  crops  and  sell 
advantageously.  They  never  would  agree 
with  the  man  who  says  these  things 
won't  mix  with  general  farming,  for  they 
have  about  300  acres,  of  which  60  or 
more  are  always  In  crop,  and  hare  often 
milked  nearly  40  cows.  They  never  ad- 
vertised, but  sold  first  to  a  few  acquaint- 
ances, who  In  turn  found  them  other  cus- 
tomers. Indeed,  In  many  cases  one 
woman  takes  a  supply  for  her  friends 
and  neighbors  as  well  as  herself.  If  these 
people  can  make  money  driving  a  team 
16  miles,  how  much  more  should  any  one 
make  with  an  auto  truck? 


Mrs.  S.  B.,  Naruna,  Va. — I  have  found 
It  quite  profitable  to  send  my  surplus 
chickens,  butter  and  eggs  to  our  home 
merchant  at  a  village  six  miles  distant. 
I  strive  to  have  my  eggs  perfectly  fresh 
and  clean,  chickens  "fat  and  fine." 
butter  as  pure  and  firm  as  possible,  send- 
ing all  direct  early  In  the  morning  dur- 
ing hot  weathe\ 

Sometimes  we  have  special  orders  to 
fill  and  can  depend  on  my  supplies  being 
just  right;  this  saves  me  the  trouble  of 
handling  and  shipping,  while  located  as 
he  la  It  Is  little  trouble  to  him— the 
marginal  profit  Is  almost  the  same  to 
both  of  us. 

I  have  always  found  a  ready,  profitable 


sale  for  my  hams,  chickens,  butter  and 
eggs  with  our  village  merchant,  and 
have  not  yet  tried  the  parcel  post  de- 
livery, for  my  amount  of  surplus  does 
not  justify  It. 

Mrs.     M.     W.,     Meadville,     Pa.— We 
moved  on  to  a  farm  from  town  15  years 


ago  and  knew  from  actual  experience 
the  dlflSculty  of  getting  good  butter, 
fiesh  eggs  and  full  weight  and  measure 
that  confronts  the  town  dwellers.  By 
personal  solicitation  and  the  recommen- 
dations of  satisfied  customers,  we  have 
built  up  a  fine  trade. 
Butter  is  put  up  in  1-pound   bricks; 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Full  directions  for  makine,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accomrany  each 
pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-fitting  and  seam  allowing.  When  ordering  write  your  name 
and  address  in  full,  state  the  number  and  size  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  10  cents  for 
each       Address,     FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL   FARMER.  PHILADA.  PA. 


T8T1.— Ladles'  waist.  Cut  In  sizes  34  to 
40  Inohes  bust  measure.  Lung  or  short 
sleeves  may  be  used. 

7878. — Chlldrpns  dress.  Cut  in  alfes  2, 
4  and  6  years.     The  dress  closes  at  the  Iwick. 

7886. —  I^adles'  dress,  t'ut  In  sizes  3»J.  .'<8 
and  40  Inches  bust  measure.  Tbe  dress  closes 
nt  the  frunt  nnd  may  have  lung  or  short 
sleeves. 

7HN7. — Children's  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  4,  6 
and  8  years.  The  dress  closes  at  the  t>ack 
and  bas  a  pretty  cnllar. 

787« Ladies'    waist.      Cut    In   sizes   ."^fl   to 

42  Inches  bust  measure.  Any  <>f  the  pretty 
creiw  materials  can  I*  UHe<l  for  this  waist. 


•jHH-%. — Ladles'  dn-ss.  Cut  in  slzen  M  to 
42  Inches  bust  measure.  Long  or  short  sle^vea 
may  l>e  used  and  the  skirt  Is  cut  In  four  gnrea. 

7H77 — Ladles'  skirt.  Cut  In  sizes  24  to 
^2  Inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt  Is  rut 
in  four  gores  and  closes  at  the  front. 

78«« (Jirls*   dress.      Cut   In   sizes  (\   to   12 

years.  The  dress  closes  at  the  buck  and  has 
a    tbree-ffored    plaited   skirt. 

7872 Ladies'    skirt.      Cut    in    sites    22    to 

Z2  inches  wnlst  measure.  The  skirt  Is  cut  In 
four  gores,  whiih  are  joined  to  a  yoke. 

78fMt Ladles'   apron.      Cut  In  sizes  .3n.  40 

and  44  inches  bust  measure.  Body  and  sleeve 
sections   nr«'    In   on**. 


80  Davs  Trial  of  ttje  KAMY  ' 
Vacuum  Washer  takes  you 
away  rrom  washboard  drudg- 
ery forever.  Try  It  now  while 
the  heavy  summer  washing 
drags  the  life  out  of  you  by  the 
old  laborious  process.  See  now 
It  seems  to  have  the  washing 
easy  for  one  month.  Write  to- 
day for  Information. 

DODGE  A  ZUILL 

8100  E.  Water  St..  Srracoa*.  N.  Y. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  rrj"  .":.•'"  -^ 


••4     kill*    all 

nWi.  >'»•!.  elaan.  ct- 

D»ii<«nlal    ronTvnicnl 

rhr»p  VMtU  all  waxn 

Mailc  cf  Dirtal.  ran  I 

•  P«m|  rr  lip  r>T»r    will 

n<*<  M>il  or  tojiir*  aiif  - 

Ihinf   (ltiarant«»d  rf- 

farlivt     S'ld  t'T  dral 

»r»     ('r   6   wnl  \>y  tx- 

|ret«  I'Trf**  <1  f-  r  1 1 

HtKOI  It    foaiR-H. 

ISil   l»<'K*lb    A<.., 

HrovklTS.  K.  T. 


Our  Barter  Column 


Ttils  column  is  for  our  Suhoriiriers  only— no  Heal 
Estate  ARPnts.  Peaiers  or  Mantifactiirer*.  2  cents  per 
word:  no  advertisement  less  than  60  rents. 


$I60«  bays  my  40  acre  farm.  C  room  dwelling.     All 
Rood  soil.  Good  water.    Mv  hushand  Is  Mind,  cause 
of  selling.  Mary  C.  KiN/.iNorR.  R.  1.  North  Ka^t.  Md. 


E^r  Hatlo.     M  acre  farm  close  to  town  and  railroad 
*■      Also  one  small  place  of  5  acres  for  poultry.  «lll 
sell  on  easy  terms,      we  are  not  real  e«ute  sRents.  we 
are  owners.     Write  for  particulars  and  price.     Calkb 
Booos  A  HON,  Cbcswold,  Del. 


Liquid 
uscle 


Tdid'dIH  That's  just  what 
U.HKKHIH  Babbitt's  Pure   Lye 

means  to  the  housewife. 
Babbitt's  cuts  the  dirt, 
softens  it  so  that  you  can 
rub  it  o£F  your  pots  and 
pans,  your  sinks,  your 
woodwork  toith  ease.  It 
takes  the  drudgery  out  of  daiJy  tasks. 

More  than  that 

BABBITTS  Vr'l 

In  tha  Nam  Can  with  tha  Sifting  Pry.  Off-  Top 

is  valuable  for  a  hundred  household 
purposes.  It  keeps  the  drain  pipes 
dean  and  odorless;  softens  hard  water; 
saves  you  money  in  home-made  soap. 
It  cleanses— purifies— disinfects. 

Babbitt's  Pur*  Lyo  it  NigHMt 

in  •tr«nf1h,  but  NOT  In  PrfM 

— 10«  Bvnrywhnr*. 

8mm)  for  new  booklet  on  ly*— "How  v 

to    Um    It  —  How   to  ChooM   IC* 


I.  T.  BABBrrr 
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eggs  guaranteed  fresh;  vegetables  full 
weight  and  measure.  This  brings  us  the 
top  price  and  the  cash  with  which  to 
handle  our  products  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. We  deliver  personally  to  our  cus- 
tomers, and  do  not  offer,  and  will  not 
handle,  anything  but  our  own  products. 
The  only  trouble  we  experience  is  to 
produce  enough  for  our  trade. 


^(((OPg  EXPERIENCE  POffil) 


All  our  readers  are  Invited  to  contribute  their  experiences  on  the  topics  under  diHcuHslon.  $2.00  will  be  paid 
for  the  bestTand  I1.W  for  the  next  bent  contribution,  and  60c  for  each  other  article  published.  Contributions 
must  be  In  our  hauils  15  days  before  date  of  Issue. 


Mrs.  N.  McC,  Ashvllle,  N.  Y.— We 
don't  do  much  direct  marketingourselves, 
but  a  neighbor  does,  very  profitably  and 
successfully.     He  lives  five  miles  from 
town  and  delivers  in  summer  with  an 
automobile,  not  a  truck;    in  winter  he 
drives  a  team.     He  simply  peddles  his 
load   from   house   to   house,   though,   of 
course,   now  that   people  have  come  to 
know  him,  they  often  order  by  telephone. 
In   winter  he  goes  about  once  a  week, 
with  butter  and  eggs  principally;  but  all 
summer  he  makes  three  trips  a  week  and 
carries  anything  and  everything  good  to 
eat,  that  his  own  or  his  neighbors'  farms 
produce.       They  "sugar  off"   frequently 
and  he  takes  maple  sugar  in  small  fancy 
cakes,  maple  syrup,  butter,  eggs,  dressed 
chickens,    ducks    and    turkeys,    summer 
and    fall   apples,   both   sweet   and   sour, 
pears,    cherries,    plums,    berries    of    all 
kinds,  potatoes,  a  good  variety  of  garden 
vegetables — anything,  in  fact,  produced 
on  the  farm,  that  can  fit  in  with  this 
routine.    Meat  and  milk  can  not,  but  he 
often  markets  meat  by  itself  in  the  same 
way.     My  personal  experience  is  limited 
to  a  few  trips,  but  these  were  very  profit- 
able and  afer  one  gets  "worked  in"  and 
handles  a  greater  variety  the  profits  can 
not  but  be  infinitely  greater.     We  have 
not  tried  parcel  post,  but  would  like  to 
hear  from  those  who  have  . 


Tone  No.  1201,  Auo.  15.— Silos  ou  Eastern 
Farms.  There  are  few  farms  In  the  Middle 
West  and  West  which  do  not  have  one  or 
more  silos ;  our  eastern  farmers  do  not 
seem  to  have  taken  them  up  as  rapidly  or 
enthusiastically,  but  they  are  on  the  In- 
crease now.  \Ve  want  the  experiences  of 
eastern  farmers  who  have  silos,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  contemplating 
building  them.       Tell  what  type  of  sUo  you 


fain  by  t 
„„^  _-   „-  .  It.     Limit 


have,   its  capacity,   why  you  like  or  dislike 
that  particular  type,  w^at  you     -  -     -       ~ 


rain  by  the 


yourself  to  250  words  (or  less). 
Topic  No.  1202,  Sept.  1.— The  Rural  Schools. 
Does  the  rural  school  In  your  community 
educate  your  children  as  you  want  them 
educated?  Does  It  teach  the  rudiments  of 
agriculture?  What  suggestions  can  you 
offer  for  the  betterment  of  niral  schools, 
based  on  Improvements  made  In  your  own, 
or  that  you  have  heard  of  In  other,  dis- 
tricts? Two  years  ago  we  had  an  Kxperl- 
ence  Pool  on  this  subject  and  received 
many  interesting  contributions ;  we  and 
our  readers  want  to  know  what  advances, 
If  anv,  have  been  made,  and  what  are  the 
principal  causes  for  complaint  now.  Limit, 
2.'30   words. 


Mrs.  M.  M.  C,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. — I 
sell  a  large  amount  of  poultry,  eggs,  but- 
ter and  fruit  and  vegetables,  fresh  and 
canned  in  glass.  I  sell  90  per  cent,  of 
it  retail  from  house  to  house,  and  when 
I  add  a  new  customer  to  my  list  I  keep 
him  with  the  nice,  clean  appearance  of 
my  goods  and  by  telling  him  the  truth 
at  all  times.  I  get  about  one-quarter  or 
one-fifth  more  for  my  produce  this  way 
than   I  can  get  at  the  stores. 

I  never  try  to  sell  inferior  goods,  as  it 
does  not  pay.  I  test  all  my  eggs  the  day 
I  sell  them.  I  sell  fresh  fertile  eggs  for 
setting,  and  infertile  fresh  ones  for  table 
use.  I  use  a  nice,  clean  spring  wagon 
and  a  good,  fat  pony  and  good,  clean 
harness  to  deliver  my  products  with,  as 
clean  linen  and  appearance  help. 

I  can  my  products  in  glass  according- 
to  Farmers'  Bulletins  Nos.  359,  203  and 
521,  and  I  sell  them  for  a  good  priwe.  I 
carefully  grade  all  my  produce  and  do 
not  mix  the  different  grades.  I  have  got 
many  helpful  suggestions  from  the  pages 
of  The  Practical  Farmer,  which  I  make 
diligent  use  of  at  every  opportunity.  My 
plan  is  to  have  each  variety  of  produce 
to  sell  out  of  season  as  much  as  possible, 
and  I  keep  my  garden  crowded  with 
vegetables.  When  beans  are  scarce  I  try 
to  have  them  to  sell  fresh  or  canned,  etc. 
Nice  packages  and  labels  should  be  used 
when   possible. 


Topic  No.  1200.— What  forage  crop*  have 
you  raised  for  your  swine,  and  on  what 
summer  pasturage  do  you  note  the  best 
and  most  economical  gains?      Give  sum- 
mer methods  of  care. 
Mrs.  S.  R.,  Naruna,  Va.— Artichokes 
and  clover  raised  conjointly  in  the  same 
pasture  make  one  of  the  best  crops  for 
my  hogs  to  forage,  and  this,  combined 
with  cowpeas  maturing  about  last  of  July 
or  August,  gives  notable  profits. 

My  plan  of  summer  feeding  also  calls 
for  plenty  of  fresh  water  accessible  at 
all  times,  cool  shade,  combined  with  a 
goodly   amount   of   milk   and   vegetable 
slop,  as  much  grass  as  they  want,  with 
some  corn,  bran  or  shipstuff — not  enough 
corn  to  overheat  during  hottest  weather. 
Avoid   keeping  large  or  small   hogs  in 
a  dirty,  stuffy  pen  during  such  weather. 
By  all  means,  have  a  shady  lot,  or  better, 
a  pasture  with  water  running  throHgh 
it — anyway,    always    supply    plenty    of 
water.    Keep  a  mixture  of  salt,  sulphur, 
copperas   and   wood    ashes    where   they 
may  have  access  to  that  at  all  times,  too. 
Last  summer  I  made  a  nice  profit  on 
month-old    and    B-weeks-old    pigs   raised 
entirely  on  refuse  vegetables  and  butter 
milk   fed   to   the   mother,   allowing   the 
pigs  free  range  to  exercise  and  nibble 
grass  at  will,  and  to  eat  from  the  trough 
with  their  mother  when  they  wished. 


35  years,  there  is  no  pasture  that  will 
compare  with  it  to  put  swine  in  fine  con- 
dition for  the  grain  finishing  in  late  fall. 
When  the  clover  is  "hogged  down"  we 
turn  them  on  rape  that  has  been  sown 
in  May;   this  is  a  very  good  forage  for 
hogs,  but  will  not  compare  with  red  clo- 
ver.   When  our  swine  are  changed  from 
red  clover  to  rape,  we  throw  them  some 
ear  corn,  say  one  ear  for  each  hog,  that 
range  in  age  from  three  months  to  qne 
year  old,  per  day.    With  this  supplement 
of  grain  they  do  about  as  well  as  when 
on  the  clover  alone.     From  the  rape  we 
change   to   the   sorghum   field   in   early 
August.    It  is  true  that  the  feed  value  in 
most  of  the  surghum  plants  is  not  very 
great,  but  the  Kaffirs  have  a  compara- 
tively high  food  value  because  of  their 
juicy  stems  and  large,  abundant  leaves. 
We  sow  the  Kaffir  seed  broadcast  in  late 
May  or  early  June,  one  bushel  to  the 
acre.     The  Kaffir  is  a  great  dry  weather 
crop  and  our  hogs  do  well  on  the  plants 
when    fed    the    corn    ration    mentioned 
above.    We  have  tried  out  several  meth- 
ods of  summer  feeding  of  swine,  includ- 
ing   "hogging    down"    wheat    and    rye, 
which  is  good,  but  for  economical  rea- 
sons we  find  the  clover,  rape  and  sor- 
ghum ahead  of  them  all. 


All  the  hogs  died  with  cholera  in  this 
neighborhood,  except  mine.  I  had  no 
sickness  at  all.  I  kept  them  on  the  rape 
pasture  and  provided  them  with  plenty 
of  good  soft  wood  charcoal  and  ashes, 
fresh,  clean  water  and  good  shade,  i 
feed  and  water  them  as  regularly  as  the 
sun  rises  and  sets. 

I  have  a  gasoline  engine  to  water  them 
with,  which  saves  time,  trouble  and  ex- 
pense. I  also  have  a  dipping  vat  to  kill 
lice,  flies,  fleas,  germs,  etc.,  which  is  as 
necessary  as  feed  and  water. 

August  15th  I  will  turn  them  in  on 
some  patches  of  cowpeas  and  corn  to  hog 
them  down.  I  have  a  Bermuda  grass 
pasture  which  I  rely  on  very  much  in 
dry  weather,  and  which  never  fails  me. 


AN  ENGINE 
BOOK  WITH 
A  PUNCH 

^  Would  you  build  a 
.housewllha     lli>-ij 
1  loundstionlikc  IhijTj^!^']' 
iWould  an  iron  kftlila   f — j^ 
\holdw8t«r  belter  if  Ihp  t'lJ 
I  bottom  were  cut  off  <nd  ^r^i 
\pdchiioat^n  likcUui?-^ 
LWfttTk**         ~ 
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Save  Kitchen  Work 
A  woman  who  does  the  house  work  for 
an  average  family  walks  several  miles 
every  day,  but  a  large  share  of  this  walk 
can  be  saved  by  following  plans  recently 
Bcnt  out  by  the  Missouri  College  of  Agri- 
culture.    A  large  share  of  the  woman's 
walking  is  done  in  the  kitchen,  so  the 
convenient  arrangement  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  steps  is  a  very  important  prob- 
lem. Some  kitchens  need  radical  changes 
In  the  position  of  doors  and  windows  for 
light  and  ventilation,  as  well  as  for  con- 
venience,  and   few  are  so  perfect  that 
there  is  no  room  for  improvement,  but 
nearly  all  can  be  made  much  more  con- 
venient   without    excessive    alterations. 
Those  who  wish  copies  of  the  diagrams 
and  circulars  used  in  the  women's  club 
study  work  during  April  should  write  to 
the    Missouri     College    of    Agriculture, 
Columbia,  Mo.  Suggestions  will  be  avail- 
able for   (1)   rearranging  kitchen  equip- 
ment already  on  hand  without  any  cost, 
(2)    remodeling  the  present  kitchen  to 
make  it  more  convenient,  (3)  the  selec- 
tion of  equipment,  and   (4)   planning  a 
new  kitchen. 


G.  H.  D.,  Meetze,  Va.  —  During    the 
summer  my  hogs  are  rotated  from  rye 
to  rape,  followed  by  another  visit  to  the 
rye  patch  and  then  to  cowpeas  and  soy 
beans  before   they   return   to   the    rape. 
In  the  spring  the  winter  rye  affords  the 
earliest    grazing    under    my    conditions, 
unless   an   abnormal   season   permits   of 
sowing   rape   early    in    February.      The 
rye  gets  the  animals   in  good  order  to 
handle  the  rape  economically  when  it  is 
ready,  usually  about  the  second  week  In 
I  May.     Generally   rape   furnishes   me  as 
cheap  and  as  efficient  pasturage  for  hogs 
as  I  can  produce.     It  is  available  from 
early  in  the  spring  until  late  in  the  fall 
and  the  swine  relish  and  thrive  on  the 
feed.     Six  pounds  of  rape  seed  per  acre 
sown  in  a  drill  will  produce  a  wealth  of 
forage  at  a  low  cost.     Cowpeas  and  soy 
beans  are  not  in  shape  to  graze  until  late 
in  the  summer  when  the  seed  is  about 
mature,  and  at  this  time  they  furnish  an 
ideal   substitute   for   rape.       After   this 
legume   patch  is  exhausted  the  rape  is 
ready  again  for  the  porkers.     The  rye, 
having   recuperated   and   yielded    grain, 
can   be   "hogged   off"   before  the   swine 
tackle  the  beans  and  peas.    I  have  noted 
that  one  acre  of  cowpeas  and  soy  beans 
will  produce  from  150  to  200  pounds  of 
pork,   while   an   average   stand   of   rape 
will  make   from   175   to   200   pounds  of 
pork  per  acre.    I  only  feed  a  lijfht  grain 
ration  as  supplementary  to  the  pastur- 
age, using  ground  wheat  and  rye  screen- 
ings and  damaged  soy  bean  seed  which 
I  grind  into  a  meal  form  for  this  pur- 
pose.   Usually  local  ^ofn  is  90  cents  per 
bushel,  so  to  succeed  with  hogs  the  farm- 
ers have  to  shun  the  use  of  much  corn 
as  a  pork  prpducer,  especially  when  fat 
hogs  only  bring  8  to  8Vj  cents  per  pound 
on  the  hoof. 


W.  A.  G.,  Shtfridan,  Ind. — There 
seems  to  be  much  difference  in  farmers* 
notions  in  regard  to  what  are  the  best 
forage  crops  for  hogs,  and  there  are 
equally  as  many  ideas  as  to  when  and 
how  to  fatten  the  mature  animals.  Men's 
experiences  lead  them  to  believe  in  what 
they  are  practicing. 

As  to  the  best  forage  crops  for  hogs 
in  general  I  find  them  to  be  red  clover 
and  rape.  The  shoats,  for  rapid  growth 
and  economy  in  feeding,  should  have  an 
abundance  of  the  above  forage,  but  their 
other  food  should  be  a  rich  slop  made 
from  ground  grains  and  mill  products. 
I  flnd  there  are  two  periods  of  the  year 
best  for  fattening  all  large  hogs  except, 
perhaps,  the  ones  for  the  family  meat 
and  lard.  These  periods  are  the  months 
of  May  and  June,  and  September  and 
October.  During  these  periods  there  can 
be  had  plenty  of  clover  and  rape,  and 
old  corn  is  the  best  grain  to  use.  I  want 
no  new  corn  fed  to  hogs  so  grazed  and 
fattened. 

Winter  fattening  is  unprofitable  gener- 
ally. But  it  is  a  good  time  to  grow  lots 
of  shoats.  Their  food,  for  the  best  suc- 
cess, should  be  corn  silage,  but  dampen 
it  and  add  considerable  bran  and  wheat 
middlings.  Very  little  ear  corn  is  need- 
ed. The  idea  Is  to  get  a  bulky  food.  It 
pays  to  get  all  the  grass,  silage,  eto., 
through  the  hogs  that  Is  possible,  for 
good  and  economical  feeding. 


ABOOniOUMlED' 

TUST  take  a  postal  or  scrap  of  paper  and 
J  write  the  word  "Why?"  on  it  with  your 
name  and  addreM  and  I  will  mail  yon  thiB  book. 
Lively  as  a  joke  book.  Sensible  aa  the  diction- 
ary. Learn  more  aboat  englnea  In  10  minut.  ■? 
than  some  men  I  earn  in  •  ^letime^The  auwlS 
If  limited  bo  write  quick.— ED.  H.  WITTIi, 

WITTB  ENOINB  WORKS. 
»S49  Oakland  Avanu*,       Kanaaa  City,  Ma. 
»S4S  Cmpira  ■Idg..        -        Flttaburfh,  P«. 
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H.  E.  S.,  Drewrys  Bluff,  Va. — I  have 
a  small  farm  and  raise  a  small  number 
of  hogs.     For  their  summer  feed  I  find 
that  crimson  clover  and  oats,  sown  in 
September  or  early   October    (about   15 
lbs.  of  clean  clover  seed  and  1  bushel  of 
oats   per  acre  sown   together.   Is  ample 
seed)  give  as  early  grazing  as  I  can  get; 
this  will  be  about  consumed  by  June  1st 
to  15th.    I  then  get  them  on  second  crop 
red  clover  if  possible,  and  this  will  keep 
them   busy   until  the  field   that   was  In 
clover  and  oats  can  be  plowed,  prepared 
and    sown   to   cowpeas   and    soy    beans, 
about  IV2  bushels  per  acre,  and  a  little 
corn  mixed  with  the  seed;  usually  about 
August  10th  this  Is  ready  and  will  feed 
the  porkers  until  about  the  first  frost; 
land  can  then  be  sown  to  crimson  clover 
and  oats  again.     I  am  favored  with  run- 
ning water  on  my  farm,  and  arrange  to 
have  hog  pasture  take   in  some  water, 
which  the  hogs  enjoy.     With  the  green 
feed  and  a  little  mill  feed  mixed  with  the 
separated  milk   I   can  raise  very  cheap 
meat  with  little  work,  and  I  have  never 
lost  a  hog  by  disease.     Chester  Whites 
and  Durocs  are  my  favorite  breeds. 


W.  R.,  Olive  Hill,  Ky.  —  We  have 
found  red  clover  the  best  summer  pas- 
,|ure  for  our  hogs.  We  turn  them  In  the 
clover  fields  when  they  begin  to  bloom, 
and  in  our  experience  in  raising  these 
animals,  which  extends  over  a  oerlod  of 


M.  M.  C,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. — 1  have  300 
head  of  Duroc-Jersey  hogs  and  I  have 
tried  many  kinds  of  feed  and  pasturage, 
but  I  use  rye,  barley  and  Dwarf  Essex 
rape  for  winter  pasture,  balanced  with 
a  small  amount  of  corn. 

For  summer  pasture  I  use,  and  prefer. 
Dwarf  Essex  rape  planted  in  drills  2  feet 
for  rows,  on  good  land,  and  plowed  once 
a  week.  I  feed  a  little  wheat  middlings 
during  summer. 
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Silos  on  Eastern  Farms — II 


Kind  of  Silo. — In  the  last  issue  we 
discussed  the  advantages  of  having  a 
silo  on  the  farm  and  briefly  touched  up- 
on the  different  types  as  well  as  the 
capacity  of  the  silo  and  the  size  required 
for  a  given  Eumber  of  animafs  on  the 
place.  The  selection  of  any  one  of  the 
types  mentioned  must  be  left  entirely 
with  the  individual  who  understands  his 
local  conditions  so  much  better  than  we 
do.  It  might  be  of  interest,  however,  to 
present  a  few  figures  showing  the  ap- 
proximate cost  of  some  of  these  silos 
where  they  have  been  built  of  the  dif- 
ferent materials.  The  cost  in  each  case 
may  vary,  depending  upon  the  place 
where  such  silos  are  to  be  built.  The  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  building  material 
of  all  kinds  during  recent  years  must  al- 
so be  considered. 

Several  years  ago  there  were  built  at 
the  Northwest  Experiment  Station  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  two  silos,  one 
of  hollow  clay  blocks  and  one  of  solid 
concrete.  An  itemized  statement  of  the 
cost  of  construction  of  each  of  these 
silos  is  reported  in  Minnesota  Extension 
Bulletin  No.  41.  The  cost  of  a  hollow 
tile  silo  14x34  is  estimated  at  $385,  or  a 
per  ton  cost  of  $3.50.  The  solid  concrete, 
size  16x34,  cost  about  1395,  or  a  per  ton 
cost  of  $2.75.  The  cost  of  the  solid  con- 
crete in  this  case  was  cheaper  than  the 
hollow  tile,  which  was  partly  due  to  the 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  two  silos, 
and  also  to  the  distance  which  it  was 
nedssary  to  ship  this  material.  The 
usual  cost  of  any  silo  will  range  from 
1200  to  $500,  depending  upon  the  ma- 
terial used  and  the  size  of  the  silo.  The 
per  ton  capacity  cost  of  a  silo  will  range 
from  12.50  up  to  |4  per  ton.  The  per 
ton  capacity  cost  is  usually  higher  In  a 
email  silo  than  it  is  in  a  large  silo,  as 
the  cost  of  thQ  roof,  foundation  and  wall 
of  a  larger  silo  is  not  increased  in  the 
Bame  proportion  as  the  Increased 
capacity. 

L(K  ATioN.— The  location  of  the  silo 
should  be  given  due  consideration.  If 
the  barn  has  been  constructed.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  locate  the  silo  at  a  given 
place  for  convenience  In  feeding.  If  the 
l>arn  or  sheds  and  silo  are  all  planned 
at  one  time  it  is  well  to  locate  the  silo 
on  the  sheltered  side  of  the  building  so 
*«  to  protect  the  contents  of  the  silo 
from  freezing.  Most  of  the  silos  are 
located  outside  of  the  barn.  This  Is 
<lcne  for  economic  reasons.  To  provide 
protection  for  the  silo  makes  It  too  ex- 
P^nsive,  as  the  barn  room  can  be  used 
to  better  advantage.  It  Is  also  much 
jnore  economical  to  fill  a  silo  outside  of 
the  barn  than  to  fill  It  In  the  bern. 

Pot  -NDATioN.— The  silo  should  be  built 

Jjpon  a  solid  and  substantial  foundation. 

-  should  be  made  wide  enough  to  pre- 

^ent  any  appreciable  settling  and  should 

80  be   deep  enough   to   avoid   trouble 

rom  frosts.     It  is  usually  a  good  plan 

^excavate  5  to  6  feet  for  the  silo.  This 

and   !!*"^'y  insure  a  solid   foundation 

a  also  increase  the  capacity  of  the  silo 

Btnr   .u**"^*^*^^  portion  can  be  used  to 

ore  the  silage.  The  ground  upon  which 

^^  8II0  Is  built  should  be  well  drained, 

"o  a»  to  ayold  trouble  from  ground  water. 


Roof. — The  roof  is  one  of  the  expensive 
items  of  a  silo.  The  silo,  however, 
should  not  be  left  without  the  roof  com- 
pleted as  there  will  be  considerable 
freezing  when  the  top  of  the  silo  is  left 
open.  A  silo  without  a  roof  becomes  a 
collecting  place  for  foreign  material 
blown  about  by  the  wind,  and  allows  the 
snow  to  accumulate  on  the  silage  during 
the  winter,  all  of  which  cause  a  de- 
terioration of  its  value. 

CROP.S  FOR  THE  SiLO. — There  is  no  farm 
crop  that  is  used  more  extensively  for 
silage  than  corn.  It  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  principal  silage  crop  on 
account  of  being  so  universally  grown 
and  because  of  its  adaptability  for  silage. 
There  are  many  minor  crops  that  are 


Interested  Cretesia  188104,  a  promi- 
nent cow  in  the  Meridaie  herd  (Dela- 
ware county,  New  York),  recently  com- 
pleted a  yearly  record  by  which  she  is 
distinguished  as  the  oldest  cow  to  win 
the  Gold  Medal  offered  by  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  for  superior  dairy 
performance  in  one  year,  with  calf. 

Beginning  Just  twelve  days  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  she  produced  on 
authenticated  yearly  test  14.386  lbs.  11 
ozs.  milk,  823  lbs.  4  ozs.  butter.  She 
milked  as  high  as  57  lbs.  in  one  day,  and 
over  1646  lbs.  in  one  month.  Through- 
out the  year  she  worked  under  the 
strictly  practical  conditions  of  feed  and 
care  which  are  a  feature  of  Register  of 
Merit  tests  at  Meridaie  Farms. 


Th9  Oitl99t  CoU  M«Jal  Jmr»my~lnfrm9tmtl  Crmtm»ia  I9$i04 


used  in  filling  the  silo,  either  alone  or 
in  combination  with  corn.  The  making 
of  silage  has  undergone  a  great  change 
during  the  past  twenty  years.  ^Vhen 
silage  was  first  made,  it  was  thought  de- 
sirable to  use  the  com  crop  in  a  very 
green  and  immature  stage.  Experiments 
and  farm  practice  have  demonstrated, 
however,  that  silage  made  from  green, 
immature  corn  is  not  as  valuable  for 
feeding  as  that  made  from  the  more  ma- 
ture com.  The  beet  quality  of  silage  is 
secured  from  com  that  Is  bordering  on 
maturity,  or  that  which  is  ready  for 
cutting  as  field  corn.  The  best  corn  to 
plant  for  silage  is  the  variety  that  is 
reasonably  sure  to  mature  in  the  locality 
in  which  it  is  gTowd  and  is  also  one 
which  supplies  a  large  amount  of  foli- 
age. The  field  corn  grown  in  the  com- 
munity Is  usually  the  safest  to  grow  in 
any  one  locality.  Do  not  send  away  for 
southern  silage  com.  Such  corn  will 
produce  an  unusually  large  amount  of 
silage,  but  very  low  in  quality. 

In  many  places  soy  beans  or  cowpeas 
are  planted  with  the  com  that  Is  to  be 
used  for  the  silo.  Such  a  practice  Is  de- 
sirable when  these  crops  will  grow  rapid- 
ly. It  Increases  the  feeding  value  of  the 
silage  and  allows  for  a  higher  produc- 
tion of  silage  per  acre. 

The  number  of  tons  of  silage  that  can 
be  secured  from  an  acre  of  com  will  do- 


The  Oldest  Gold  Medal  Jersey 

making  11,809  lbs.  13  ozs.  milk,  639  lbs. 
9  ozs.  butter  on  her  test  at  six  years  old. 

Her  performance  further  demonstrates 
the  surprising  vitality  and  longevity  of 
the  Jersey  breed.  It  is  interesting,  in 
studying  her  pedigree,  to  note  the  ad- 
vanced ages  to  which  many  of  her  ances- 
tors attained. 

Her  sire.  Interested  Prince  58224 
(Imp.),  was  in  service  until  his  fifteenth 
year.  His  sire  was  half  brother  to 
Financial  King  57788  (Imp.),  who  was 
a  dependable  breeder  until  his  sixteenth 
year.  These  bulls  were  grandson  and 
great-grandson,  respectively,  of  the 
famous  cow.  Blue  Belle  180234  (Imp.), 
who  sold  for  $3600  in  the  1904  Linden 
Grove  auction,  when  fourteen  years  old. 
Surprise  P.  4266  H.  C.  grandam  of  In- 
terested Prince,  won  second  prize,  Pan- 
American  Exposition,  Buffalo,  in  her 
twelfth  year.  Interest  F.  3582  C,  his 
maternal  grandam,  milked  until  eighp 
teen  years  of  age. 

Her  dam.  Girlies  Helfre  122814,  was 
by  Girlie's  Albert  40567,  grandsire  of 
The  Duke's  Girlie  Rachael  170850.  a  Reg. 
ister  of  Merit  cow  reaching  the  age  of 
thirteeen  years  in  the  Meridaie  herd. 
Girlie's  Helfre  122814  was  double-grand- 
daughter of  Cretesia's  Albert  Pogis 
21730.  by  Montague  Pogis  14734.  who 
sired  Rex  Pogis  Belle  54987,  14  lbs.  2 
ozs.  butter  in  seven  days,  at  eleven  years 
nine  months  of  age.  The  lower  line  of 
her  pedigree  shows  a  direct  line  to  the 
bull  Mercury  432.  who  sired  20  butter- 
test  cows,  and  continued  in  a<tlve  serv- 
ice until  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Interested  Cietesia  188104  is  dam  of 
Owls  Interested  Cretesia  211990.  who 
entered  the  Register  of  Merit  a.s  a  4-year- 
old,  making  7923  lbs.  14  ozs.  milk.  514 
lbs.  14  ozs.  butter,  and  qualifying  for 
She  dropped  a  fine,  rugged  bull  calf.    Class  AA.     On  re-test  at  seven  years  old 


sired  by  Sayda's  Heir  3rd  74817,  109 
days  after  completion  of  her  yearly  test, 
thus  qualifying  for  Class  AA  of  the 
Register  of  Merit,  and  winning  the  Gold 
Medal  above  mentioned. 

She  was  thirteen  years,  three  months 
of  age  when  this  calf  was  born,  and  is 
the  oldest  cow  to  win  any  Gold  Medal 
ever  offered  by  the  American  Jersey  Cat- 
tle Club. 

Interested  Cretesia  188104  has  always 
been  a  heavy  milker  and  a  cow  of  un- 
usual persistency  as  well.  She  had 
previously  entered  the  Register  of  Merit, 


she  made  9343  lbs.  3  ozs.  milk.  555  lbs. 
2  ozs.  butter,  again  qualifying  for  Class 
AA.  The  inter-dependent  functions  of 
production  and  reproduction  must,,  both 
be  emphasized  if  the  dairy  cow  is  to  at- 
tain her  maximum  usefulness  in  practi- 
cal work.  In  awarding  its  medals,  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  wisely 
honors  the  cow  which  demonstrates  her 
superiority  in  the  performance  of  both 
functions.  And  Interested  Cretesia 
188104,  because  of  her  great  age.  de* 
serves  a  place  high  in  the  honor  roll  of 
Gold  Medal  cows. 


pend  upon  the  kind  of  corn  that  is  plant- 
ed and  the  condition  in  which  the  corn 
is  put   into   the  silo.       This   yield   will 


be  purchased  with  a  blower  attachment, 
which  greatly  aids  in  the  filling  of  the 
silo.      Engines   of    12    to   25    H.    P.    are 


range  from  8  tons  to  as  high  as  25  tons  quite  commonly  used  for  the  purpose  of 
per  acre.  The  field  of  corn  for  the  silo  filling  the  silo  on  the  farm.  The  pur- 
may  be  planted  a  little  thicker  than  the,  chasing  of  the  machinery  is  one  of  the 


usual  planting  of  field  rorn.  It  should 
not  be  >planted  so  thick,  however,  that 
the  ears  will  not  be  well  developed. 

Equipment  for  Filling  the  Silo. — In 
order  to  fill  the  silo  it  is  necessary  to 
have  the  proper  kind  of  machinery. 
Power  of  some  kind,  either  steam  or 
gasoline  engines  or  electric  motor,  must 
be  secured.  A  silage  cutter  is  also  nec- 
essary. There  are  a  number  of  standard 
makes  on  the  market,  all  of  which  give 
satlsfactloa.     The  silage  cutter  should 


expensive  parts  of  having  a  silo.  This 
can.  in  a  large  measure,  be  overcome  by 
a  little  co-operation  among  a  small 
group  of  farmers.  If  a  few  farms  will 
group  together  and  buy  their  machinery 
on  the  co-operative  plan,  the  cost  to  each 
individual  Is  materially  reduced.  The 
same  plan  of  co-operation  can  be  worked 
to  advantage  in  filling  the  silo.  A  few 
farmers  working  together  can  fill  a  silo 
In  a  very  short  time  and  It  does  away 
with  hiring  a  large  amount  of  labor. 
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Lameness  in  Horses 

.1.    II.    REED,   V.    S. 

(Continued  from  July  iSth  Issue  ) 

8WEENEY. 

Sweeney,    or    shoulder    slip,    consists 
of    a    sprain,    followed    by    atrophy    or 
wasting    away    of    the    muscles    of    the 
Bhoulder,  principally  tho^e  covering  the 
shoulder    blade.      In    severe  ^ses    the 
Bhoulder  joint   (the  bones  of  which  are 
held   together  by  pressure  of  the  mus- 
cles, and  a  capsular  ligament,  there  be- 
ing no  lateral  ligaments)  appears  to  slip 
out  and  in  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  at 
each    step;    hence    the    name    "shoulder 
slip."     This  lameness  is  noticed  princi- 
pally  in   young  horses   that  are  put  to 
work  on  soft  or  uneven  ground,  and  es- 
pecially in  yoiing  horses  that  are  worked 
in  the  furrow  to  the  plow.     The  horse, 
not  being  accustomed  to  such  work,  will 
frequently  place  the  near  foot  upon  the 
land,  while  the  off  foot  is  placed  in  the 
furrow,  and  this  uneven  treading  tends 
to   sprain   the   muscles   mentioned,    and 
the  l)ones  of  the  joint,  being  practically 
held  in  position  by  muscles,  will,  when 
these   muscles  have  wasted   away   to   a 
considerable   extent,   show    the   slipping 
action  noted. 

Symptoms. — Lameness    In    the    early 
stages  is  not  well  marked;    in  fact,  no 
lameness  may  be  noticed.     The  earliest 
symptoms  noticeable  are  heat  and  swell- 
ing   of    the    muscles,   which    are    soon 
followed  by  a  wasting  or  shrinking  ©f 
them.    In  many  cases  there  being  an  ab- 
sence of  marked  lameness,  the  swelling 
and  heat  escape  notice.       The  shoulder 
blade,   or   scapula,   is   a  flat,   triangular 
bone  placed  upon  the  ribs  and  held  in 
place  by  muscular  attachment;    on  the 
outer    surface    of   the   bone    there    is    a 
ridge  of  bone,  running  from  above  down- 
ward  almost   the    whole   length    of   the 
bone.     This  ridge  is  called  "the  spine  of 
the    scapula."      It    divides    the    scapula 
Into  two  unequal  parts,  about  one-third 
in  front  of  and  two-thirds  liehind  it.  This 
spine,  while  ejisily  felt  just  underneath 
the  skin  in  a  healthy  horse,  is  not  visi- 
ble, as  the  muscles  on  each  side  are  of 
sufficient  size  to  make  the  surface  prac- 
tically  smooth;    but   when   the  muscles 
become  atrophied  it  is  quite  visible  as  a 
ridge    running    from    above    downward, 
witli  a  more  or  less  well  marked  hollow 
on  each  side.     The  skin  appears  to  the 
touch  to  be  quite  close  to  the  bone,  but 
there  is  an  absence  of  heat,  or  soreness, 
to  pressure.       Inflammatory  action  has 
ceased,  and,  as  a  consequence,  swelling 
has  subsided,  and  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
flammation   the    muscles    have    become 
atrophied,   or   lessened   in   bulk.     When 
the    muscles    that    pass    over    the    joint 
have   been    involved,    and    have   become 
atrophied,  the  slipping  in  and  out  dur- 
ing progression  is  quite  noticeable,  but 
in  a  large  percentage  of  cases  these  mus- 
cles are  not  involved.     I^ameness  is  not 
pronounced,  except  in  cases  where  this 
slipping  Is  present.     Action  is  defective, 
but   it   is  not  probable  that  the  patient 
suffers  pain.     The  lessening  of  the  mus- 
cular   fibre   renders  the   patient   unable 
•  to  use  the  limb  properly.     The  limb  is 
brought  forward  with   a  rotary  motion 
of  the  foot,  and  more  or  less  difficulty 
Is   experienced   in   lifting  the  foot  over 
obstacles.    The  animal  stands  sound,  and 
except  In   the  early  stages  there  is  no 
heat  or  tenderness  to  pressure.     As  the 
disease    progresses    the    peculiarity    of 
action  and   the  wasting  of  the  muscles 
become  more  marked,  and  in  advanced 
cases  considerable  trouble  in  progrresslng 
Is  sometimes   noticed.     Horses   affected 
with  Sweeney  In  an  ordinary  degree,  pro- 
gress   with    considerable   ease   on    level 
ground,  but  on   soft  or  uneren-  ground 
the    defect    In    action    is    usually    well 
marked. 


Tkeatment  Is  slow.     It  requires  sev- 
eral months  to  effect  a  cure  in  a  well- 
marked  case.    Treatment  must  be  direct- 
ed to  cause  a  reproduction  of  muscular 
tissue.     The  muscular  elements  are  still 
there,   but  have  become  so   reduced   in 
size  and  strength  that  the  muscles  are 
unable  to  perform  their  functions.    It  is 
better  to  give  the  patient  absolute  rest; 
but,  at  all  events,  he  must  not  be  used 
on  soft  or  uneven  ground,  and  should  not 
bo  asked  to  do  heavy  work  on  ground  of 
any  nature.    While  a  little  light  work  on 
hard,  level  ground  may  be  given  with- 
out danger  of  serious  results,   recovery 
will  be  quicker  if  given  rest.    In  order  to 
cause   a   reproduction    of   the   muscular 
elements,  it  is  necessary  to  set  up,  and 
keep  up;  a  local   irritation.       Different 
methods  are  followed.  Some  recommend 
soatons  extending  from  the  top  to  the 
])ottom  of  the  shrunken  muscles,  both  in 
front  of  and  behind  the  scapular  spine. 
Some    recommend    often    repeated    fric- 
tion with  the  hand  or  a  smooth  stick; 
some   recommend   the  daily   application 
of   a  strong,   stimulating  linimQnt,   and 
some  favor  repeated  blistering..     Proba- 
bly better  results  are  obtained  from  blis- 


Molasses  Aids  Appetite  in  Fattening 

Cattle  for  Show 

It  Is  not  too  soon  to  consider  the  fit- 
ting of  stock  for  the  fall  fairs. 

Condition  and  bloom  or  finish  are  the 
important  points  to  keep  In  mind  In  fat- 
tening cattle  for  show  purposes.  For  the 
younger  animals  milk  is  the  best  possi- 
ble feed  for  producing  this  effect.  Along 
with  milk,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege School  of  Agriculture  Experiment 
Station  advises  a  supplementary  ration 
for  young  stuff  as  follows:  Corn  meal, 
six  parts;  bran,  two  parts;  ground  oats, 
two  parts;  oil  meal,  one  part.  For  older 
animals  the  same  ration  with  the  ex- 
clusion of  bran  is  advised. 

If  steers  begin  to  get  too  soft  of  flesh 
the  college  authorities  recommend  re- 
placing half  the  corn  with  barley  or  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  corn  fed.  Often  a 
small  amount  of  molasses  added  to  the 
ration  will  cause  the  cattle  to  consume 
more  and  hence  to  make  more  rapid 
gains. 

Animals  intended  for  show  should  be 
exercised  regularly.  Exercise  produces 
firmness.     Unless  a  steer  has  been  exer- 
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THAT'S  GUARANTEED  ^ 


—to  produce  more  milk  than  any  other  ration 
either  home  mixed  or  purchased  and  do  it 
without  giving  your  cows  constipation  or 
udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  right  out  of  the 
sack  without  any  mixing. 


B 


Absolutely  free  from  adulterants  and  fitlcra  jost 
like  the  feed  yoO  would  mix  for  yoarwlf  ,i^  a  si  .'.ial 
combination  of  choice  cottonseed  nneul,  dri"l  i-eet 
pulp,  gluten  feed.cornuistillera'graiiirf.whi'.'it  ',ran, 
wheat  middlinKS  and  a  little  salt,  that's  all;  luohin- 
gredimt  A-ei^hed  by  automatic  Bcak.i  ai.ii  all 
thoroughly  mixed  in  huge  power  drivtn  ni'xiri,  so 
that  it  is  always  absolutely  uniform,  ami  always 
good.  An  extra  quart  or  two  of  milk  daily  fronnnch 
row  may  turn  a  loss  into  a  profit. Try  LAIiKo!  KKD 
for  more  profits.  Sold  on  "flMnty  kick  it  nsi  tiniiitC^ 
nlan,  the  decision  luing  entirely  up  to  you. 
A!"k  your  local  dealer.  Write  us  if  nonu  ni  ar  you. 
TIK  LAIROWE  MULING  CO.SSOBiOcipit  IM*..  Delrsil.  M.eh. 
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No  zYRO  owner 
ever  regretted  it 

Think  for  yourself — you  don't  do  the 
things  today  yout  grandfather  did. 
Study  the  Metal  Silo  before  you  in- 
vest. Tlic  ZYRO  Pure-Galvaiiued- 
Iron  Silo  is  air-tight — no  spoilage— 
anti-corrosive — storm  proof — outlives 
its  guarantee — costs  less  to  erect- 
ornamental.  Get  our  Free  Proof 
Boole  —  illustrating  over  60  photo- 
graphic reproductions  of  ZYRO  Silos 
— ZYRO  owners  never  regret  their  se- 
lection— get  the  evidence,  then  decide. 


King  Champion  Rag  Applm  17930S—th*  $20,000  HoUtmin.Frimaian  Bull  Calf 

(^nnnlf^ned  to  the  Detroit  Sale  by  Oliver  Cabana,  Jr.,  Klnia  Center,  N.  Y.,  and  purchased  for 
820,000  (llie  top  price)  by  A.  W.  Green,  Mlddlerteld,  Ohio.  Born  Nov.  6,  11>15.  sire.  Ilag  Apple 
Korndyke  8th  TillltJ,  the  $25,000  bull,  graiidHon  of  I'ontlac  Korudyke  through  both  sire  and  dam 
(I'ontlac  Lady  Korndvke,  .Ss.a'5).  l)ain,  Lady  I'untlac  Johauuu  191984,  world's  record  senior  3- 
year-old,  ft>8.3  lbs.  milk,  41.811  lbs.  butter,  6.08%  fat. 


ters  than  from  other  modes  of  treatment. 
The  ordinary   paste  blister,   made  of   2 
drams  each  of  cantharides  and  biniodide 
of  mercury,  mixed  with  2  ounces  of  vase- 
line or  lard  gives  good  results.    The  hair 
should  be  clipped  off  the  surface  of  the 
shrunken  muscles,  with  a  slight  addition 
all  around  of  the  sound  muscles  and  the 
blister  well  rubbed  In.     The  effect  of  a 
blister  depends  greatly  upon  the  manner 
of    application.      In    order    to    get    well 
marked  results  It  Is  necessary  that  It  l)e 
well  rubbed  In  with  smart  friction.    The 
animal  must  now  be  tied  so  that  he  can- 
not reach  the  blistered  surface  with  his 
mouth,  else  he  will  get  his  nose,  lips  and 
mouth  blistered,  and  probably  tear  some 
skin  off  the  blistered  surface.     In  about 
24  hours  the  blister  should  be  again  well 
rubbed  In,  and   In   24  hours  longer  the 
parts  should  be  well  rubl)ed  with  sweet 
oil  or  fresh  lard.    He  may  n»w  be  turned 
loose  In  a  box  stall,  and  the  parts  oiled 
every  day  until  the  scale  comes  off,  when 
he   should    be   tied    up   and    the   blister 
again  applied,  as  at*  first.    After  this  the 
parts  should  be»  t>llstered  every  four  or 
five     weeks,     and     between     bllsterlngs 
(after  the  scales   come  off)    it   Is  good 
practice  to  use  friction  by  hand-rubbing, 
or  the  occasional  application  of  a  strong 
liniment.     The  length  of  time  required 
to  effect  a  cure  varies  In  different  cases. 
Any  length  of  time  from  3  or  4  months 
to  a  year  may  be  necessary,  but  treat- 
ment should  be  continued  until  the  parta 
I  regain  their  normal  bulk  and  tone. 


clsed  It  will  not  walk  away  properly  or 
handle  well  in  the  show  ring.  It  Is  im- 
portant, however,  to  teach  show  animals 
to  lead  and  stand,  so  that  In  the  show 
ring  they  will  make  the  most  attractive 
appearance. 

It  is  advisable  to  keep  show  stock  In 
darkened  stables  during  the  day  and 
turn  it  out  at  night.  This  lessens  de- 
preciation from  the  fly  nuisance.  Even 
In  darkened  stables  show  animals  may 
well  be  covered  with  blankets  made  from 
gunny  sacks  as  extra  defense  against 
flies. 


Sheep  on  a  New  England  Farm 
Editor  The  Practical  Farmer: 

Your  article  on  "Sheep  on  Eastern 
Farms."  published  in  the  June  Ist  num- 
ber, was  just  to  the  point.  I  was  born 
and  raised  on  a  backwoods  farm  up  In 
good  old  Piscataquis  Co.,  Maine,  and  am 
therefore  competent  to  speak  "as  one 
having  authority."  No  better  line  of 
farming  could  be  devised  for  the  condi- 
tions obtaining  in  the  Eastern  States. 
The  sheep  Is  one  of  the  most  thrifty  and 
hardy  of  animals,  and  Is  able,  therefore, 
to  get  a  living  from  the  roughest  kind 
of  pasturage,  and  to  withstand  the  rigors 
of  the  most  severe  winter.  My  father 
was  a  general  farmer,  but  his  herd  of 
sheep  was  his  strongest  hold,  if  not  his 
mainstay.  He  kept  no  very  enormous 
herd,  either.  Fifty  head  was  the  num- 
ber kept  in  the  earlier  days;   but  this 
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THE  GILSON  SILO  FILLER  i^  t' 
one  blower  that  can  be  succes^tu. 
operated  with  as  little  power  as  4  h.p.     1  !"^''-' 
•  Cilson  Silo  Killer  for  e»ery  purpoi*— for 
the  iiirliviilual  farmer,   for   the  »yndi-at' 
and   our  lari^  capacity   luachiaa  for   tla 
custom  jobt>er. 

GILSON  ?« 

We  guarantee  erery  Cilson  Silo  Filer  to  >  i 
and  elevate  more  en>>ilaKe  with  the  kaftic 
power  than  any  other  blower  cutter. 
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was  afterwards  Increased  to  100.  The 
vool  money  was  about  the  best  money. 
I  remember  one  year  In  war  times  when 
ve  sold  our  clip  at  90  cents  per  pound. 
That  was  the  year  we  paid  off  our  last 
debt,  and  then  had  a  good  sized  bundle 
of  greenbacks  left  over,  which  we  pro- 
ceeded to  deposit  In  the  little  old  hair 
truuk  in  father's  bed  room,  there  being 
no  bank  in  the  village  at  that  time. 

In  the  course  of  our  sheep  raising  we 
learned  many  valuable  lessons.     One  of 
these  was  that  sheep  need  good,  clean. 
alr>-  winter  quarters.     In  our  early  ex- 
periments our  flock  was  housed  In  the 
basement  of  the  general  barn.       These 
quarters  were  warm,  all  right;   yet  the 
sheep  did  not  always  do  as  well  as  they 
might.  So  we  decided  that  we  must  have 
a   regular    sheep    barn.      On    a    distant 
abandoned   tract  we  found   a   barn    for 
Bale.    This  was  bought  at  a  low  figure, 
taken  down,  hauled  home  and  put  up  a 
little  to  the  west  of  our  other  barn.  This 
sheep    barn    was    about    40x60    on    the 
ground,  and  with  16-foot  posts.     It  had 
the    regular     old    bam     floor     running 
through  the  center.    On  each  side  were 
the  sheep  pens,  and  at  the  south  these 
were  all  open  to  the  light  and  air.  Over 
head  were  the  lofts  where  we  put  away 
our  hay  for  winter;    and  this  hay  was 
of  the  more  common   varieties.     Along 
each  side  of  the  barn  floor  were  the  feed 
rac  ks,  which  were  very  simple  affairs  In- 
deed, being  just  openings  above  the  level 
of  the  floor,  of  the  right  size  to  admit  a 
fcheep's  head  and  neck,  and  no  more.    In 
stormy  weather  we   would  feed   inside, 
but  in  fine  weather  we  scattered  a  fod- 
dering out  in  the  yard,  which  seemed  to 
be  an  excellent  scheme,  as  the  sheep  ap- 
peared to  enjoy  their  feed  better  out  of 
doors  than  in.  and  we,  furthermore,  were 
satisfied  that  open-air  feeding  was  most 
wholesome,  after  all. 

After  that  we  had  one  of  the  most 
healthy  flocks  In  the  county,  and  enlarg- 
ed our  flock  to  the  limit  of  our  pastur- 
age and  hay  supply. 

Another  strong  point  In  father's  mode 
of  farming  was  bean  raising.  Some 
years  he  planted  as  high  as  5  acres  of 
beans,  which  was  considered  a  remark- 
able feat  in  the  neighborhood.  A  hun- 
dred bushels  were  frequently  the  output, 
whiih  was  no  small  Item  when  |3  per 
bushel  was  the  prevailing  price. 

^'ow,  bean  fodder  makes  one  of  the 
''est  known  rations  for  sheep.  So  we 
used  to  store  our  beans  In  the  sheep 
l>arn,  thresh  them  upon  the  big  bam 
floor,  and  then  pack  away  the  bean 
"talks  and  leaves  for  the  sheep.  So  the 
Bheep  bam  also  became  the  bean  barn. 
aid  thus  we  made  one  hand  wash  the 


on  the  market.  If  early  maturing  sheep 
are  desired,  mutton  breeding  Ib  best. 
When  sheep  are  raised  on  grass  the 
Merino  will  utilize  It  better. 

Results  Indicate  that  when  100  per 
cent,  lambs  are  raised  23  per  cent,  annu- 
ally win  be  returned  on  the  Initial  cost 
of  sheep  In  mutton  and  wool. 

The  Merino  sheep  return  about  one 
dollar  less  per  hundred  pounds  for  mut- 
ton than  do  Shropshire  lambs.  The  Mer- 
inos, however,  produce  wool  that  is 
worth  33  per  cent,  more  than  that  of  the 
Shropshlres  and  their  lower  cost  of 
maintenance  as  breeding  animals  equal- 
izes the  superior  merit  of  the  Shropshire 
as  a  mutton  producer. 


other. 


H.  A.  Crafts. 


^ool  and  Mutton  Necessary  in 
Profitable  Sheep  Raising 

The  production  of  both  wool  and  mut- 

^^^  are  necessary  to  realize  the  greatest 

'eturns  in   sheep   raising.     This   is   the 

^Delusion  from  results  obtained  by  the 

^Pennsylvania  State  College  in  an  Investi- 

R»tion  which  had  for  its  object  the  com- 

Parison  of  wool   and   mutton   types   of 
"Deep. 

^^jn  the  investigation  in  question  Shrop- 
re  sheep  as  the  mutton  type  were 
jmpared  to  Merino  sheep  as  the  wool 
^^-  The  Investigation  showed  that  the 
"ino  possessing  the  smooth-bodied 
g'Pe  is  equally  as  profitable  as  the 
th  '^°J^***'"®'  ^^ier  certain  conditions.  As 
pp^j  ^""opshlre  raises  the  highest  per- 
tTPt  °'  '*™**^'  however,  It  has  a  slight 
^eedi  ^"*^^  in  localities  where  grain 
tlced      ^^^  Intensified  farming  are  prac- 


or  not  to  select  mutton 


flne    ^^^^^  "*■  not  to  select  mutton  or 

J      ^ool  breeds  of  sheep  depends  large- 

'^"  the  conditions  of  the   farm   and 


Solving 
the  Marketing  Problem 

(Concluded  from  page  291) 

amount    of    skepticism    concerning    the 
success   of   the   undertaking.      There   Is 
no  excuse  for  a  producers'  company  to 
venture  with  too  little  capital,  because 
the  ordinary  amount  required  from  each 
member  is  generally  only  from  |5  to  |25. 
However,  additional  capital  may  be  pro- 
vided for  the  association  through  mak- 
ing a  loan  on  a  basis  of  the  combined 
credit  of  the  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion.    Most  any  local  bank  will  be  glad 
to   take  such  a  loan,   especially   If  the 
society    has    been    Incorporated    and    Is 
doing  business   in   a  business-like   way. 
The  effect  of  Independence  is  such  that 
it  will  be  wise  to  have  the  sum  needed 
as    a   permanent    Investment,    not    only 
subscribed,   but  actually  paid   In,   while 
a  small  surplus  gives  added  confidence 
and  trust  to  the  project.     A  producers' 
company  cannot  afford  to  operate  with- 
out   ample    capital,    and    the  members 
should  be  very  keen  about  making  the 
arrangements  for  ample  capital;  the  bor- 
rowing should  be  Incidental  rather  than 
the  main  foundation  of  the  business. 

To   reach   the  efficient  degree  In   the 
marketing  of  any  product.  It  Is  very  es- 
sential  to  determine  In   some   way   the 
quality  of  the  product  without  actually 
Inspecting  It  when  It  arrives  on  the  mar- 
ket.    As  soon  as  the  market  has  fixed 
certain   grades  and  certain  qualities  of 
products    and    has    legally    determined 
what  these  grades  and  qualities  shall  be. 
the  product  Is  said   to  be  standardized. 
This  standardization  of  farm  products  Is 
extremely   desirable,    but    it   presents  a 
great    many    difficulties.      The    United 
States     government     has     standardized 
certain  grades  of  products  and  by  these 
grades    and    standards    this   commodity 
becomes  known  In  the  commercial  world 
and  can  be  bought  on  the  market  many 
times  without   inspection.       Wheat  has 
been  standardized  by  grades  In  certain  | 
states  where  a  great  deal   of  wheat   Is 
bought  and  sold.     In  Canada  they  have 
established  certain  grades  and  standards 
of  wheat  and  have  a  number  of  Inspec- 
tors   to    see    that    these    standards    are 
maintained  In  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
wheat.     With  perishable  products,  such 
as    potatoes,    onions,    fruits,    vegetables. 
It    Is    many    times    difficult    to    fix    any 
standard  of  quality  uniform  throughout 
the  United  States,  or  over  any  wide  ex- 
tent of  territory.     However,  It  is  possi- 
ble to  standardize  the  size  of  the  article, 
the  color,   shape  and   uniformity.     The 
United      States      government      recently 
passed  an  optional  apple  packing  law  de- 
fining certain  grades  and   standards  of 
apples,   depending  npon   their   size   and 
soundness.       It     Is     evident     that     the 
handling  and  distributing  of  any  farm 
product  in  large  lots  by  one  marketing 
agency,  means  the  possibility  of  estab- 
lishing certain  grades  and  packs  which 
will  have  a  tendency  to  become  stand- 
ards on  the  market,  andythe  establish- 
ment of  standards  is  one  of  the  most 


''KODAK 

on  the  Farm.'* 

Is  the  title  of  a  beautifully  illustrated  and  interesting 
little  book  that  your  dealer  will  give  you  or  that  we 
will  send  free  upon  request. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  470  State  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Keepmg  Down  the  Cost 

The  better  the  silo,  the  more  profit  for  the 
dairyman — becau.^e  well-preserved  food  will  give 
the  maximum  milk  yield.  Silage,  to  be  most  nu- 
tritious, must  be  sweet  and  clean. 

Green  Mountain  Silos 

are  made  so  well  that  the  silage  keeps  sweet 
and  wholesome  year  after  year.  Staves  are 
dipped  in  creosote  oil  preservative.  >  Hoops 
are  extra  strong.  Doors  are  fitted  like  a  safe 
or  refrigerator. 


\kt   •»      r        n        II    .     Interesting   tT*e  bookUt  will  tM   m*jle<l    I 
Wnte  tor  DOOklet    °"  retiuest      Wnta  today.  «n<l  aak  about    I 

our  "oHer-e>rly-p«y-l»ter"  buying  plan    | 


SHARPLES 

^\  6UCTION-FEKO  m^ 

Cream  separator 

The  only  separator  that  skims  perfectly  clean  at 
widely  varying  speeds  and  delivers  cream  of  unva- 
rying thickness.  Saves  $40  to  $60  a  year  extra,  due 
to  this  wonderful  Suction-feed  feature  (the  feed  va- 
ries with  the  speed).  Has  other  important  exclu- 
sive features — no  discs  to  wash,  Icnee-high  supply  unk,  ball 
bearing.  Over  one  million  Sharpies  users.  Send  for  caulog. 
Tbe  Sharpies  Separator  Co.  -  West  Chester,  Pa. 
BTMichca;      Chicapo      Saa  Trmnclmco     Portland     Toronto 


The  Tornado  SUo  Filler" 

THE  TORNADO  hM  become  fatnoui  because  it  reduces  aiUce  and 
other  formxe  materials  to  a  line  fet^lnK  condition. 

Rllageoit  on  a  TORN  ADO  will  not  mould  and  will  pack  cloaely  in 
the  Hilo,  because  it  In  cut  tine. 

The  TORNADO  is  light  ninning.  easy  to  operate  and  very  ttrooK 
which  eliminates  big  repair  Mils  and  delays.     It  la  also   reasonable 
in  price. 

Writ*  ToJay  for  Oar  Catalog  and  Propotition 

W.  I.  larrisoB  k  Coapaay,  Maaofactvers,  Massiilon,  Ohio. 


We  alae  naaafactare  a  cam^Utt 
line  9l  unail  ■artilaea  tor  rc- 
4acinf  ail  kla«t  af  4n  autertal 


STANCHION 


Henry  H-  Albertson.  Bnrl- 
inirton.  N.  J.,  writes:  ".My 
new  Stsnrhions  add  irreatlT 
to  the  comfort  of  my  cows.'' 

WHY  TORTURE 

yevrt  with  riftd  ttanchiontT 
Send   for  specificatinnt 

of  inexpensive  yet  aani- 
_  tary  cow  stable  to 

WAm  la  ok  B.  CBmB,  Uai  B«.  r«rMtTlU«, 


MINERAL!^ 


vear« 


nm 


POMPOUND 


£-5  heav^t: 


mtnJSmt  far  vrainary 


AB50RBINE 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strmlned, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligamenta^ 
or  Muscles.  Stops  the  lamenessand 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
eone  and  horte  can  be  used.  $2 
bottle  at  dnxggittt  or  deliverec 
•cribs  your  case  for  specij  " 
tiont  and  interesting  horte  Book 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  !in>i.._ 
nunkind,  reduces  Strained,  Torn  Li_ 
menta.  Swollen  Glanda,  Veina  or  Muacia*. 
Heala  Cuts.  Soree.  Ulcere.  AUaya  pain.  Prtcs 
K.OOabonlrst  dralrrtordrlirrred.     Book  "Brtaearc"  tn^ 

W.  F.  T0UN6.  P.O.F.,    {S  Tsmpis  St.,  SfHnffiaid,  Hsm 
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tisera  you  "saw  it  in  The  Practical 
Parmer." 
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desired  features  of  the  trade  In  agricul- 
tural products. 

The  standardization  of  packages  Is 
much  easier  and  most  of  our  states  have 
laws  standardizing  weights  and  meas- 
ures of  all  raw  products,  and  have  stand- 
ards of  purity  which  must  be  sustained 
in  products  offered  on  the  markets. 
After  custom  has  determined  the  grades 
of  any  article,  and  the  packages,  It  is 
comparatively  easy  to  make  laws  which 
give  a  legal  standing  to  these  standards 
and  grades.  One  of  the  greatest  benefits 
of  the  co-operative  society  is  its  ability 
to  establish  a  standard  for  the  products 
they  handle  and  give  them  a  legal  stand- 
ing by  means  of  registered  labels  or 
brands.  The  western  apple  growers 
have  packed  and  labeled  so  well  that  the 
apple  box  and  the  apple  pack  which  are 
used  by  the  fruit  growers  In  Oregon  and 
Washington  have  become  a  fixed  com- 
mercial standard  by  which  apples  are 
purchased  and  sold.  This  very  desirable 
result  might  well  be  brought  about  in 
the  East  provided  the  fruit  growers  and 
the  market  men  would  agree  upon  stand- 
ard packages  and  grades.  Co-operative 
shipping  exchanges  should  take  interest 
In  this  feature  and  determine  what  these 
packages  and  grades  shall  be,  thereby 
standardizing  their  products,  which 
would  ultimately  open  up  new  and 
profitable   markets. 

Cooperative    associations    should    ar- 
range   for    the    government    reports    on 
crop   conditions   in   other   sections   pro- 
ducing like  products.    They  should  also 
arrange  for  the  daily  telegraphic  reports 
on   the    different    crops,    Issued    by    the 
Federal    Office    of    Markets    and    Rural 
Organization.    These  reports,  with  local 
market  reports,  will  enable  the  manager 
.or  the  producer  to  place  that  day's  ship- 
ment or  shipments  on  a  healthy  market 
and  enable  the  shipper  to  avoid  the  glut- 
ted markets — many  times  turning  abso- 
lute   loss    Into    a    direct    profit   by    the 
knowledge  of  conditions  in  all  markets. 
Co-operation  Is  the  working  together 
of  a  number  of  persons  for  some  com- 
mon end.     In  agriculture.  It  means  the 
oiganization  of   farmers  for  the  trans- 
action of  business  pertaining  to  farming. 
Its  purpose  Is  to  do  jointly  what  cannot 
be  done  as  economically  or  as  well  by 
Individuals.     Its  success  depends  upon 
several  factors.     A  sufficient  amount  of 
business  is  essential.     The  co-operators 
should  live  near  enough  together  to  have 
a  community  Interest  and  personal  ac- 
quaintance.     The    business    transacted 
should  be  simple  in  nature,   free  from 
any  great  degree  of  speculation  and  of 
vital  Importance  or  convenience  to  the 
co-operators.      Loyalty   to   the   organiza- 
tion   and    an    intelligent    spirit    of    co- 
»ra(ion  are  fundamental.     Leadership 
harmony   are   essential   and    minor 
leromes  among  co-operators  must  be 
i)ordlnated  to  the  common  good, 
'ivilization  is  organization  and  It  ad- 
fees  In  proportion  as  people  learn  to 
In  groups.     The  big  business  of  to- 

ii  is  so  much  more  efficient  than  the 
e   business   of   sixty   years  ago,   be- 
se  men   have  learned  the  enormous 
tier  of  co-operation.     Co-operation   Is 
nflnitely  more  efficient  than  the  com- 
inrtAi\e  scramble  that  even  the  dullest 
and  stubbornest  of  stand-patters  are  re- 
alizing  this  fact.     Producers  have  not 
yet  begun  to  scratch  the  surface  of  the 
Bslbilitles  of  organization.     The  thou- 
f  farm  produce  dealers,  who  sup- 
Itizens  of  our  large  cities  with 
produce   a   thousand    times   more 
if  one  concern   managed 
iiarketlng  and  distributing.    A  steel 
bmpany  or  a  packing  company,  for  in- 
stance, makes  multi-millionaires  and  Im- 
proves  the  condition   of  the   producers 
and  the  workmen  hut  slightly,  if  at  all. 
The  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchanfre, 


on  the  contrary,  is  as  well  organized  as 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  but  its  offi- 
cials and  managers  receive  modest  sala- 
ries, while  the  vast  profits  arising  from 
co-operation  go  to  those  who  grow  the 
fruit.  Will  somebody  please  come  for- 
ward and  explain  why  it  is  so  easy  for 
manipulators,  middlemen  and  capitalists 
to  organize,  and  so  hard  and  so  •'social- 
istic" for  producers  of  farm  products? 


ously  Interfere  with  his  development 
Ragweed  mowed  In  the  fall  will  not 
make  good  forage  for  sheep  during  the 
winter.  A  flock  of  sh^ep  will  pick  over 
such  weeds  and  consume  the  more  ten- 
der portions,  but  they  will  not  be  very 
thrifty  if  no  other  roughage  is  supplied. 
It  will  hardly  pay  to  store  the  weeds,  as 
they  contain  such  a  small  amount  of 
food  material  and  are  not  a  desirable 
feed. 


Farmers  Should  Raise  More  Sheep 

W.     A    GUAHAM. 

At  this  time  the  outlook  for  profitable 
sheep  growing  is  unusually  bright.  The 
price  of  wool,  and  mutton,  is  as  good 
as  any  one  could  ask,  and  fine,  well 
grown  lambs  next  fall  are  bound  to  be 
high.  The  trouble  just  now  is,  far  too 
many  farmers  have  no  sheep.  I  advise 
those  desiring  to  embark  in  the  sheep 
business  to  begin  at  once.  This  is  a 
fine  time  to  buy  up  a  flock,  and  get  ready 
for  next  year. 

Soon  after  shearing  time  many  want 
to  dispose  of  a  portion  of  their  stock. 
Generally  the  older  ones  are  those  of- 
fered for  sale,  but  none  are  too  old  for 
breeding  for  lambs  next  season.  On  the 
average  farms  there  is  much  grass  and 
other  herbage  that  will  go  to  waste  if 
sheep  are  not  there  to  browse  about. 
Sheep  eat  so  much  wild  grass  and  weeds 
no  other  stock  will  consume.  Not  only 
so,  but  they  grow  fat  on  such  waste. 

I  have  found  sheep  such  good  scaven- 
gers for  the  farm  that  bad  weeds  have 
almost  ceased  to  grow,  and  I  do  not  un- 
derstand why  so  many  who  need  flocks 
of  sheep  pass  them  by,  believing  them 
unprofitable.  Consider  the  crop  of  fine 
lambs  one  can  grow  annually,  the  wool 
that  can  be  had,  and  every  year  there 
are  many  that  are  to  be  disposed  of  for 
prime  mutton;  and  very  much  of  all 
this  profit  is  derived  from  grass,  hay, 
fodder,  straw  and  the  ammal  herbage 
going  to  waste  in  the  woodlands,  and 
along  fences,  ditches,  etc.  So  little 
grain  is  needed  for  sheep  that  the  profit 
for  their  growth  is  almost  all  made  from 
very  cheap  material. 

I  do  not  advise  trying  to  grow  sheep 

too  cheaply.     Provide  an  abundance  of 

good    pasture    and    water,    but    at   such 

times   as   one    has    weedy    grain    fields, 

brushy  woodlands,  or  foul  spots  on  the 

farm,   turn    the   sheep   In.       They   will 

clean  up  the  premises  better  than  any 

other  way  I  have  tried,  and  make  money 

right  along  for  the  owner  at  bo  expense. 

Sheep  are  the  nicest  stock  to  winter 

I    have   ever   tried.       All   they   need  Is 

roomy  open  sheds  provided  with  racks 

for  hay,  fodder  and  straw.     Some  grain 

at   times  should   be  given   them,   but  If 

there  Is  good  mixed  hay  in  abundance 

the  winter  season  can  be  passed  through 

for  all   the  stock   sheep   without   much 

grain.     They  keep  their. iSheds  so  clean 

but  little  attention  has   to  be   paid  all 

winter  to  their  quarters,  and  the  fieeces 

are  not  injured  after  a  long  season  of 

confinement. 


Prize  Awards 
We  have  awarded  prizes  for  subscrib- 
ers' manuscripts  published  in  this  paper 
during  the  month  of  July  as  follows: 

LIVE    STOCK     AND    DAIRY    DEPARTMENT. 

First  prize  ($6.00),  "The  Place  of  the 
Dairy  Cow  on  the  Small  Farm,"  by  Mrs. 
Blanche  R.  Martin  (page  277,  July  l5th 
Issue). 

Second  prize  ($4.00),  "Sheeping  off 
Corn,"  by  George  H.  Dacy  (page  285, 
July  15th  issue). 

GENERAL  SUBJECTS  OF  FARM  INTEREST. 

First  prize  ($6.00),  "Farm  Tours  for 
Farm  Workers,"  by  Mrs.  H.  M.  Wood- 
ward   (page  274,   July   15th  Issue). 

Second  prize  ($4.00),  "Boosting  a 
'Peach  Week'  Sale."  by  A.  J.  Bradley, 
(page  277,  July  15th  issue). 


The  National  Dairy  Show 
The  dairy  products  premium  list  for 
the  National  Dairy  Show  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  October  12  to  21,  is  ready  for  dis- 
tribution, and  it,  with  full  information 
and  entry  blanks,  will  be  mailed  to 
any  one  on  request  by  W.  E.  Skinner, 
16  Broadway.  Springfield,  Mass.  The 
National  Dairy  Show  is  an  active  stimu- 
lator of  the  industry  and  deserves  our 
farmers'  support.  We  hope  many  of  our 
readers  will  exhlbie. 


^  *-  .^-Jge  than 


Queries  Ans^ve^ed 

Atc^m      for      Breeding.— Raarweeil      «■ 

RonKhnire. — J.  B..  VlrRlnla,  wrltos:  "How 
tlJd  must  a  boar  and  bull  be  before  they  are 
"rondy  to  serve,  and  how  old  must  a  so'w  b© 
before  she  Is  gotten  with  plRSV  Is  ragweed, 
mowed  In  fall,  good  for  sheep  In  winter?" 

The  age  at  which  a  boar  is  ready  for 
service  will  depend  in  a  large  measure 
upon  his  development.  A  good  thrifty 
boar  from  6  to  8  months  can  be  used  but 
only  on  a  limited  number  of  sows. 
Strong,  vigorous,  thrifty  gelts  can  be 
bred  when  they  are  about  8  months  old. 
This  will  bring  their  first  litter  when  the 
sows  are  a  year  old.  Such  practice  is 
not  conducive  to  the  best  development. 
Many  breeders  prefer  to  wait  until  the 
sows  are  from  10  to  12  months  old. 

A  well  developed  bull  can  be  used  on 
a  limited  number  of  cows  when  about  a 
year  old.  If  such  bull  is  used  on  a  large 
number  of  cows  at  this  age  it  will  serl- 


Rime  of  the  Plowman 

It's  some  folks  Joy  to  hunt  and  flah. 

Of  frufi  the  Takes  an*  streams. 
An'    Kiime    seeks    recreation 

In  droiimin*  idle  drenms. 
Some   folks  Is  active  all   the  time 

An'  some,  when   pleasure  calls, 
Jes'   polish  off  the   top   fence-rails 

With   the   seats   of   their   overalls. 
Rut   if   it's  me  you're  askin' 

What    pleasures   most    divert, 
I   like  to  hear  the  harness  creak 

An'  smell  the  blessed  dirt  I 

I  like  to  trudge  the  furrer 

With   the   lines   around  my   back. 
An'   the  blackbirds   nil   n-soramblln' 

Per  the  btigs  along  my  track. 
I  like  it  In  the  mornin' 

When   the   breeas   is   brisk   an*    cool. 
An'   the  kids   with  their  sblnln'  dinner  palls 

(Jo   pokin'    off    to    school. 
I    like   to  sort   o'   feel   the   wind 

A-nuffln'  out  my  shirt, 
An'   near  the  trace  chains  Jingle 

An'  smell  the  blessed  dirt. 

I  like  to  hold  the  handles 

Where  the  hard  head  rot-ks  abound. 
(There'd  be  no  sport  tn   plow  In' 

If  It   wa'n't  fer  stony  ground.) 
I    like    to   hold    em    steadv 

With  n  grip  that's  mindling  strong 
An'  keep  my  rllw  from  get  tin'  sore 

With   poundln'   all   day    long. 
The    rocks    don't    catch  "me    nn|)pin' 

Fer    my    nerves    is    all    alert — 
A   feller  cant  be  sleepv 

An'   smell   the  blessed  dirt. 

I   like  to  see  the  horses  sweat. 

An'    sweat    myself   as   well. 
It  nin't  no  harm  to  horse  nor  man 

So  fer  as  I  can  tell. 
An'   I   like  to  stop  an'   rest  my  team. 

An'    loosen   up  their  rvlns. 
An'   slacken   up  on   their  belly    bands, 

An'    straighten    out    their    mnnes. 
An'    pull    their   collars   forward 

If    I    think    their    shoulders    hurt. 
An'    sprawl    myself   upon   the   ground 

An'  smell  the  blessed  dirt. 

An'   when   the  bell   reminds   me 

That    the   hour  Is   getin'    late, 
1    like  to  drop  their   traces 

An'  drive  'em  to  the  gate. 
I    like    to   take   their    bridles   off. 

An'  really  I  don't  thfnk 
Of  much  that   I   like  better 

Than    to    watch    my    horses    drink. 
I    like  to  see  'em  snort   an'   blow 

An'    make    the    w.tter    squirt, 
After  workin'  nil  the  momin' 

Plowin'    up   the   blessed   dirt. 

The  city  has  no  charms  fer  me 

That   anyways  compares 
With   the  joy    I   get    in  plowin' 

With   a   ppankin'    team   of   mares. 
An'  when  I'm  through  at  evenin' 

An*  doln'  un  the  chores. 
I   thank  the  Lord  who  lets  me  work 

In    His    big    out-of-doors. 
The  farmer's  life's  the  life  fer  me, 

Ab'    freely    I    assert 
The  grandest  thing  about  It 

Is  to  plow  God's  blessed  dirt. 

— R.  8.  riark  tn  "The  Holcad"  (published  bv 
the  students  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College). 
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PAUL  GIBBS,  BUiratowB,  N.  J. 
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THE    PRACTICAL   FARMER 


August  1,  1916. 


dc-sircd  features  of  the  trade  in  agricul- 
tural products. 

The  Ktundardization  of  packages  is 
much  easier  and  most  of  our  states  have 
laws  Btandardi/ing  weights  and  meas- 
III es  of  all  raw  products,  and  have  stand- 
ards of  purity  which  must  be  sustained 
in  products  offered  on  the  markets. 
After  custom  has  determined  the  grades 
of  any  article,  and  the  packages,  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  make  laws  which 
give  a  legal  standing  to  these  standards 
and  grades.  One  of  the  greatest  benefits 
of  the  co-operative  society  is  its  ability 
to  establish  a  standard  for  the  products 
they  handle  and  give  them  a  legal  stand- 
ing by  means  of  registered  labels  or 
brands.  The  western  apple  growers 
have  packed  and  labeled  so  well  that  the 
apple  box  and  the  apple  pack  which  are 
used  by  the  fruit  growers  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  have  become  a  fixed  com- 
mercial standard  by  which  apples  are 
purchased  and  sold.  This  very  desirable 
result  might  well  be  brought  about  in 
the  East  provided  the  fruit  growers  and 
the  market  men  would  agree  upon  stand- 
ard packages  and  grades.  Co-operative 
Bhil)ping  exchanges  should  take  interest 
in  this  feature  and  determine  what  these 
packages  and  grades  shall  be,  thereby 
standardizing  their  products,  which 
would  ultimately  open  up  new  and 
profitable   markets.  | 

Co-operative    associations    should    ar- 1 
range    for    the    government    reports    on 
crop    conditions    in    other   sections    pro- 
ducing like  products.     They  should  also 
arrange  for  the  daily  telegraphic  reports 
on    the    different    crops,    issued    by    the 
Federal    Oflice    of    Markets    and    Rural 
Organization.     These  reports,  with  local 
market  reports,  will  enable  the  manager 
•or  the  producer  to  place  that  day's  ship- 
ment or  shipments  on  a  healthy  market 
and  enable  the  shipper  to  avoid  the  glut- 
ted markets — many  times  turning  abso- 
lute   loss    into    a    direct    profit    by    the 
knowledge  of  conditions  in  all  markets. 
Co-operation   is  the  working  together 
of  a   number  of  persons   for  some  com- 
mon end.     In  agriculture,  it  means  the 
oiganizatlon   of    farmers   for   the   trans- 
action of  business  pertaining  to  farming. 
Its  purpose  is  to  do  jointly  what  cannot 
bo  done  as  economically  or  as  well  by 
individuals.      Its   success   depends   upon 
several  factors.     A  sufficient  amount  of 
business  Is  essential.     The  co-operators 
Bhotild  live  near  enough  together  to  have 
a  community   Interest  and   personal   ac- 
quaititance.       The     business     transacted 
should   be   simple   In    nature,    free   from 
any   grtat   degree  of  spcrulation  and  of 
vital   Importance  or  convenience  to  the 
co-operators.      Loyalty    to   the    organiza- 
tion   and    an    intelligent    spirit    of    co- 
-~"HM-i!ti<m  are  fundamental.     Loadeishlj) 


on  the  contrary,  is  as  well  organized  as 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  but  its  offi- 
cials and  managers  receive  modest  sala- 
ries, while  the  vast  profits  arising  from 
co-operation  go  to  tliose  who  grow  the 
fruit.  Will  somebody  please  come  for- 
ward and  exi)lain  why  it  is  so  easy  for 
manipulators,  middlemen  and  capitalists 
to  organize,  and  so  hari  and  so  "social- 
istic"  for   producers  of  farm  products? 


ously  interfere  with  hl8  development. 
Ragweed  mowed  in  the  fall  will  not 
make  good  forage  for  sheep  during  the 
winter.  A  flock  of  shQep  will  pick  over 
such  weeds  and  consume  the  more  ten- 
der portions,  but  they  w^ill  not  be  very 
thrifty  if  no  other  roughage  Is  supplied. 
It  will  hardly  pay  to  store  the  weeds,  as 
they  contain  such  a  small  amount  of 
food  material  and  are  not  a  desirable 
feed. 


1    harmony   are   essential   and    minor 
ercures  among  co-operators  must  be 
lordinated  to  the  common  good, 
ivillzation  is  organization  and  it  ad- 
ces  in  projioitlon  as  people  learn  to 
S      in  groups.     The  big  business  of  to- 
^   i  Is  so  mu(  h  more  efficient  than  the 
r  |e    business    of    sixty   years   ago,    be- 
*    |*e   men    have   learned  the  enormous 
ler  of  co-operation.     Co-operation   Is 
hfinltely  more  efficient  than  the  com- 
rr..1lve  scramble  that   even   the  dullest 
and  stubborneat  of  stand-patters  are  re- 
alizing  this   fact.      Producers   have   not 
yet  begun  to  scratih  the  surface  of  the 
ssil»illtle8  of  organization.     The  thou- 
f  farm  produce  dealers,  who  sup- 
itlzens  of  our  large  cities  with 
_  produi-e    a    thotisand    times    more 
''  •"  ^  "fcRc  than   If  one  concern   managed 
^^luarketlng  and  distributing.     A  steel 
^•ompany  or  a  packing  <ompany,  for  In- 
stance, makes  multi-millionaires  and  Im- 
proves  the   condition    of   the    producers 
and  the  workmen  Iviit  slightly.  If  at  all. 
The  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange, 


Farmers  Should  Raise  More  Sheep 

\V.     A    tJU.MIAM, 

At  this  time  the  outlook  for  profitable 
sheep  growing  is  unusually  bright.  The 
price  of  wool,  and  mutton.  Is  as  good 
as  any  one  could  ask,  and  fine,  well 
grown  lambs  next  fall  are  bound  to  be 
high.  The  trouble  just  now  Is,  far  too 
inany  farmers  have  no  sheep.  I  advise 
those  desiring  to  embark  In  the  sheep 
business  to  begin  at  once.  This  Is  a 
fine  time  to  buy  up  a  Hock,  and  get  ready 
for  next  year. 

Soon  after  shearing  time  many  want 
to  dispose  of  a  portion  of  their  stock. 
Generally  the  older  ones  are  those  of- 
fered for  sale,  but  none  are  too  old  for 
breeding  for  lambs  next  season.  On  the 
average  fai'ms  there  Is  much  grass  and 
other  herbage  that  will  go  to  waste  if 
sheep  are  not  there  to  browse  about. 
Sheep  eat  so  mut  h  wild  grass  and  weeds 
no  other  stock  will  consume.  Not  only 
so,  but  they  grow  fat  on  such  waste. 

I  have  found  sheep  such  good  scaven- 
gers for  the  farm  that  bad  weeds  have 
almost  ceased  to  grow,  and  I  do  not  un- 
derstand why  so  many  who  need  flocks 
of  sheep  pass  them  by,  believing  them 
unprofitable.  Consider  the  crop  of  fine 
lambs  one  can  grow  annually,  the  wool 
that  can  be  had,  and  every  year  there 
are  many  that  are  to  be  disposed  of  for 
prime  mutton;  and  very  much  of  all 
this  profit  is  derived  from  grass,  hay, 
fodder,  straw  and  the  annual  herbage 
going  to  waste  In  the  woodlands,  and 
along  fences,  ditches,  etc.  So  little 
grain  Is  needed  for  sheep  that  the  profit 
for  their  growth  Is  almost  all  made  from 
very  cheap  material. 

I  do  not  advise  trying  to  grow  sheep 

too  cheaply.     Provide  an  abundance  of 

good    pasture    and    water,    but    at    such 

times    as    one    has    weedy    grain    fields, 

brushy  woodlands,  or  foul  spots  on  the 

farm,    turn    the    sheep    In.       They    will 

clean   up  the  premises  l)etter  than  any 

other  way  I  have  tried,  and  make  money 

right  along  for  the  owner  at  uo  expense. 

Sheep  are  the  nicest  stock  to  winter 

I    have   ever   tried.        All    they    need   is 

roomy  open  sheds  provided   with  racks 

for  hay,  fodder  and  straw.     Some  grain 

at    thhes  should   be   given   them,   but   if 

there  is  good  mixed   hay   In  abundance 

the  winter  season  can  be  passed  through 

for   all   the   stock    sheep   without    much 

grain.     They   keep  their. sheds  so  clean 

but   little   attention   has   to   be   paid   all 

winter  to  their  quarters,  and  the  fleeces 

are  not  Injured  after  a  long  season  of 

conflnement. 


Prize  Awards 
We  have  awarded  prizes  for  subscrib- 
ers' manuscripts  published  in  this  paper 
during  the  month  of  July  as  follows: 

LIVK    KTOCK     AND     DAIUV     DKPAKTMENT. 

First  prize  (.$6.00),  "The  Place  of  the 
Dairy  Cow  on  the  Small  Farm,"  by  Mrs. 
Blanche  R.  Martin  (page  277,  July  15th 
Issue). 

Second  prize  ($4.00),  "Sheeplng  off 
Corn,"  by  George  H.  Dacy  (page  285, 
July  15th  issue). 

GK.NKllAI-   Sl'IMKC'TS  OF  FARM   INTEREST. 

First  prize  ($6.00),  "Farm  Tours  for 
Farm  Workers,"  by  Mrs.  H.  M.  Wood- 
ward   (page   274,   July   15th   issue). 

Second  prize  ($4.00),  "Boosting  a 
•Peach  Week'  Sale,"  by  A.  J.  Bradley, 
(page  277,  July  15th  issue). 


The  National  Dairy  Show 
The  dairy  products  premium  list  for 
the  Nnllonal  Dairy  Show  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  October  12  to  21,  is  ready  for  dis- 
tribution, and  It,  with  full  information 
and  entry  blanks,  will  be  mailed  to 
any  one  on  request  by  W.  E.  Skinner, 
16  Broadway.  Springfield,  Mass.  The 
National  Dairy  Show  is  an  active  stimu- 
lator of  the  industry  and  deserves  our 
farmers'  support.  We  hope  many  of  our 
readers  will  exhibi>. 


•  00 


Queries  Answered 

AfreN  for  nr«*edinR. — RnK^rprd  nil 
H«tiiKliaK«' — .1.  H.,  Viriiinln,  writes  :  "How 
iH«1  iiuist  n  boar  and  Imll  he  lioforo  thoy  nro 
rtndy  to  Hcrvo,  ntid  how  old  nmst  a  sow  l)«» 
Ix'foro  Rh»'  Is  >joft<'n  with  plus?  Is  rajiwppd, 
inowiMl  In  fall,  jiood  for  sh<H<[,  in  wlnt»»r?" 

The  age  at  which  a  boar  Is  ready  for 
service  will  depend  In  a  large  measure 
upon  his  development.  A  good  thrifty 
boar  from  6  to  8  months  can  be  used  but 
only  on  a  limited  number  of  sows. 
Strong,  vlporon<?,  thrifty  gelts  can  be 
bred  when  they  are  about  8  months  old. 
This  win  bring  their  first  litter  when  the 
sows  are  a  year  old.  Such  practice  Is 
not  conducive  to  the  l>eRt  development. 
Many  breeders  prefer  to  wait  until  the 
sows  are  from  10  to  12  months  old. 

A  well  developed  bull  can  be  used  on 
a  limited  number  of  cows  when  about  a 
year  old.  If  such  bull  la  used  on  a  large 
number  of  cows  at  this  age  It  will  serl- 


Rime  of  the  Plowman 

It's   Rome  folks  joy  to  hunt  and  flsh. 

Or  tral)  tho  lakes  an*  streams. 
An'    snnn'    seeks    recreation 

In  dre.imin'   idle  dreams. 
Some   folks   Is  active  all    the  time 

An'   some,   when   pleastire  calls, 
Jes'    polish   off    the    top    fence-rails 

\Vith    the    seats    of    their    overalls, 
r.ut    if    it "8   me   you're  askin' 

What    pleasures    most    divert. 
I    like   to   hear   the  harness  creak 

An'  smell  the  blessed  dirt  I 

I   like  to  trudjfe  the  furrvr 

With    the   lines   around   my   bark. 
An'    the   blackbirds   nil   a-scramblln* 

Fer  the  buRs  al«>n>r  my   track. 
I   like  it   In  the  mornin* 

When    the    breez    is    brisk    an'    cool. 
An'    the   kids   with   their  shiniu'   dinner   pails 

(So    iiokin"    off    to    school. 
I    like    to   sort    o'    feel    the   wind 

A-nuUin'   out  my   shirt. 
An'    hear  the   truce   chains  Jingle 

.\n'  smell  the  blessed  dirt. 

I   like  to  hold  the  haiulles 

Where    the   hard  head    rocks  abound. 
( There'd   be   no  sport   In    plowiu" 

If  It    wan't   fer  stony  uroun«l.» 
I     like    to    hold    em    steady 

With   ii    Krip  that's   mid'dlitm   strong 
.\ii'   keej)  my   ribs  fmm  Kettiu'  sore 

With    pouiiiiiu'    nil   day    loiiir. 
The    nxks    «l<>irt    catcli    ine    nappin* 

l"er    my    n<'rvcs    is    all    alert — 
A    fellei"   <  ant    l)e   sle<-j>y 

.\n'    smell    the   blessed   dirt. 

I    like  to  see   the  horses  sweat, 

.\n'    sweat    myself   as   well. 
It  ain't  no  harm  to  horse  nor  m.in 

So   f«-r  as    I   <  an   tell. 
An'   I    like  to  stoi>  an"   rest  my  team. 

An'    loosen    up   their   i-.'lns. 
An'    slacken    up   on    their   belly    bands, 

An'    sirai(;hten    out    their    manes. 
An'    pull    their    «ollars    forward 

If    I    think    their    shoulders    Inirt. 
An'    sprawl    myself    tipon    the    ground 

An'   smell   the   blessed  dirt. 

An'    when    the   bell    reminds    me 

That    the    hour   Is   getln'    late, 
I    like   to   droj)   tlieir   traces 

.\n'   drive  'em  to  the  irate. 
I    like    to    take    their    bridles    off, 

An'  really  I  don't  think 
Of   nuich   that    I    like  better 

Than    to    watch    my    horses    drink. 
1    like   to   see   'em    snort    an'    blow 

An'    make    the    water    K(|ulrt, 
After  workln'  all  the  moniin' 

I'lowin'    up    the   blessed   dirt. 

The  city   has  no  «-harms  fer  me 

That   anyways  compares 
With    the   joy    I    cet    In   plowin' 

With    a    spankin'    team    <'f    mares. 
.\n'  when   I'm  throujrh  at  evenin' 

An'  doln'  ui>  ttie  chores. 
I   thnnk   tlie   Lord  wli(»  lets  me  work 

In    Ills    t)ljr    out-of-doors. 
The  farmer's   life's  the  life  fcr  me, 

,\b'    fively    I    assert 
The  >rran«Iest    thing  about   It 

Is  to  plow  (Jod's  blessed  dirt. 

— R.  S  Clark  In  "The  Ilolcad"  (published  bv 
the  students  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
rollegeK 
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THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER 


August  15,  1910. 


Canning  Soups  on  the  Farm 


Hy  MRS.  KOLAND    MASON 


FoiiH  limes 
n;uli    lo    tiic 


it  is  a  very  groat  conven- 
h()UH(;wifo  to  be  aAAo  to 
shoir    for   a  caa   of   bo  up. 


jars  thrco-fonrths  full  of  the  above  mix- 
ture of  vegetables  and  cereals.  The  next 
step  is  to  prepare  a  Biuootli  paBte  from 
one-fourth  pound  of  wheat  flour  blended 
with  two  and   one-half  gallons  of  soup 


v\.vii   it,   iKai    it  aiul   serve  it  within  a 

few    luiiiiiU'ti'   time.     Those  of   us   who 

liavc  livod  in  tltits  know  what  it  is  tolslotk;    boil    this    mixture    about    three 

have  to  buy  all  HU(h  things,  and  we  re- 


alizo  wliat  a  saving  it  is,  as  well  as  a 
convenience,  to  have  all  such  stored 
away  ready  for  use  in  winter.  Yet,  how 
few  farm  wives  can  soups. 

This  Is  just  the  way  to  transform  meat 
scraps,  bones,  ligaments  and  odds  and 
ends  of  veg<>tables  and  cereals  intp  an 
economi(  al,  as  well  as  palatable,  soup — 
something  that  can  bo  made  ready  in  a 
few  minut<  s  for  uso  as  a  hot  dish. 

To   make   a   good   soup   stock,   secure 
about  15  pounds  of  beef  hocks,  joints  and 
bones   containing  marrow;    be   sure   to 
strip  off  all  the  fat.     Crack  the  bones, 
then  place   them   in   a  thin   cloth   sack 
;ind  put  them  in  a  large  kettle  contain- 
ing alMJiit  3  gallons  of  water.     Simmer. 
I  ut  do  not   boil,  for  six  or  seven  hours, 
tb(  n  skim  off  all  the  fat  from  the  liquid. 
])('  n(»(  salt  while  simmering.    This  will 
till  about  ten  quart  jars  or  bottles,  wliich- 
evcr  you  prefer  to  use.     After  filling  the 
jars  or  bottles,  partially  seal  and  steril- 
ize for  about  40  minutes,  then  seal.    The 
process  of  sterilizing  soup  or  soup  stock 
is  the  same  as  for  fr\iit  and  vegetables. 
VKoiriAiu.E    Son-. — A    good    vegetable 
Boup  may  be  made  as  follows:  Soak  one- 
quarter  of  a   pound  of   lima  beans  and 
one  pound  of  rice  in  cold  water  for  12 
hours.     Cook  one-half  pownd   of  barley 
for   two   hours.     Blanch   one   pound   of 
carrots,  one  pound  of  onions,   one-half 
pound  of  potatoes  and  one  red  pepper 
for  three  minutes  in  boiling  water,  then 
quickly  dip  them  in  cold  water.     After 
this  is  done,  the  carrots,  onions,  potatoes 
and  pepper  should  all  be  cut  into  small 
cubes   and    mixed   thoroughly   with   the 
lima  beans  and   riee,   which  have  been 
cooked  as  described   above.     Fill  glass 


minutes  and  add  about  four  ounces  of 
salt.  Pour  this  mixture,  or  stock,  over 
the  vegetables  until  the  jars  are  full. 
Partially  seal  the  jars  and  sterilize  for 
about  two  hours,  then  seal. 

One  who  has  never  used  the  soup  made 
in  this  way,  can  have  no  idea  how  nice 
it  is,  and  it  is  such  a  convenience  in 
winter. 

Pka  Soui'. — Soak  In  water  over  night 
four  pounds  of  dried  peas.  Cook  the 
peas  until  they  are  soft,  and  then  mash 
them  fine.  Add  to  the  mashed  peas  two 
gallons  of  soup  stock  and  bring  the 
whole  to  a  boil;  then  pass  the  liquid 
through  a  fine  sieve.  Make  a  smooth 
paste  by  mixing  one-fourth  pound  of 
flour  and  a  little  water;  atld  one-fourth 
pound  of  sugar  and  two  ounces  of  salt, 
and  add  the  whole  to  the  peas  and  soup 
stock.  Cook  the  whole  until  the  soup 
begins  to  thicken  just  a  little,  then  put 
in  glass  jars  and  partially  seal  and 
sterilize  two  hours,  then  seal  as  before 
directed. 

PoiiK    AND    Bkan    Sour. — Soak    three 
l)ounds  of  beans  12  hours  in  cold  water. 
Cut  two  pounds  of  lean  pork  in  small 
pieces   and    put    in    a   thin    cloth    sack. 
Place  beans,   ham   and   four   gallons   of 
water   in    kettle   and   boil    slowly    until 
beans  are  very  soft.     Remove  the  pork 
and  beans  from  the  liquor  and  mash  the 
beans  fine.    Return  the  pork  and  mashed 
beans  to  the  liquor  and  add  two  and  one- 
half  gallons  of  soup  stock  and  bring  to 
a  l)oil.    Fill  into  glass  jars  and  partially 
seal,  then  sterilize  two  hours  and  seal. 
Canned  soup  should  be  kept  in  a  cool, 
dark,  dry  place  the  same  as  canned  fruit 
or  vegetables. 
Virginia. 


might    be    conveniently    planted    bo    be- 
come "a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy   (al- 
most) forever."     If  it  is  not  needed  for 
the    homo   txiblo— and    it    usually    is— it 
could  bo  made  to  add  materially  to  the 
family  income.     It  is  really  astoniahing 
how  many  country  people  live  the  year 
around    on    less    fruit    than    their    <ity 
neighbors    have,    simply    because    they 
neglect  to  raise  it  and  can   not  buy  It 
when  they  want  it.  My  husband  believed 
in    raising   all    kinds   of    fruit,    but    for 
homo  use  only,  and  for  him  this  was  all 
right.     lie  handled  dairy  farming  more 
sucessfully,  but  .a  woman  can  not  do  that 
very  well  alone  and  nothing  else  seems 
to  me  to  be  quite  so  well  adapted  to  a 
widow  with  small  children  as  the  rais- 
ing of  fruit.    With  a  few  acres  of  land  so 
planted  that  none  is  idle  or  wasted,  a 
fair  supply  of  poultry,  and  a  few  swarms 


of  bees,  any  woman  ought  to  be  abu*  to 
make  a  fair  living,  and  I  believi  she 
could.  I  want  my  6  acres  to  produ  ;;  as 
much  as  it  can  for  the  size  of  li,  my. 
how,  and  am  working  with  that  cm!  in 
view,  whether  I  ever  attain  It  or  not. 
New  York. 


Probably  f6w  farmers  realize  fullv  the 
danger  of  allowing  weeds  to  go  to  m  od. 
When  one  considers  the  number  of  j-t  eds 
which  may  be  produced  by  a  single 
plant,  ten  thousand  to  one  hundred 
thousand  in  the  case  of  the  Russian  this- 
tle, and  the  number  of  years  during 
which  these  seeds  may  germinate,  the 
danger  of  allowing  any  weed  to  go  to 
seed  may  be  realized.  One  seeding  may 
contaminate  the  soil  for  years  to  corae. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  mustards, 
grasses  and  all  the  tumble  weeds. 


Utilize  the  Waste  Space 


By  MRS.  E.  M.  ANDERSON 


This   is  not   intended   for  the  farmer 
with  aOO  acres  of  land,  one-half  of  which 
Is  idle.     If  it  were,  I  sbould  make  it  an 
cde  to  the  catalpa  or   some  other  good 
forest   tree,   l)ut    when   a    fruit   farm    is 
limited    to   .'»   acres,    utility,   or    perhaps 
economy,   of   space   is   a   necessity.     By 
economizing,    however,    I    do    not    mean 
running    tbe    potato    iialt  h 
lawn.      My    b\isl)and    und    1 
past  a  place   where   tbe  bouse  stood   in 
the  center  of  a  good  sized   potato   field 
without  so  much  as  a  footpath  vlsibb'  to 
the   npked   eye,   by   which   it    might   bo 
reached  in  any  direction.    As  it  was  very 
evidently  inhabited  1  suppose  sufficiently 
careful   observation    mij^ht   have  discov- 
ered some  bidden  trail  between  the  rows, 
but  we  failed  to  find  any.    The  space  for 
my  lawn  shall  be  sacred  to  its  own  juir- 
piise.     My  only  objection  to  using  good 
nut  trees  for  shade  would  be  their  slow 
habit  of  growth. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  utility,  how 
much  good  space  Is  oft<>n  wasted  in  most 
farm  back  yards?  In  these  days  we 
hear  much  on  the  subject  of  making  the 
back  yard  a  plnce  of  Iw'auty  an«l  none  ap- 
proves more  than   I.  but  very  few  back 


my  garden  ,so  far  as  the  fence  extends. 
This  win  furnish  support  and  the  grapes 
will   take   up    practically   no   room   that 
would   be  used   for  anything   else.      My 
orchard  <omes  close  to  my  garden  fence 
on   one  side,   so  that   more   trees   there 
would  be  impracticable,  but  on  one  end 
1   have  a  row  of  young  pear  trees  close 
across    the  j  beside    the   fence;    on    the    other    end    I 
cnce   drove '  shall   plant  quinces,  and  the  remaining 
side  adjoins  the  lawn  so  that  1  want  that 
space  reserved  for  grass  or  flowers.     By 
the  way.  my  lawn  has  very  few  flowers 
other  than  roses,  and  when  1  buy  more 
they   shall    be   roses,   too.      Pack    In    the 
recesses  of   my   brain   Is  a   dream   of  a 
rose    hedge    of    everbloomers    like    that 
whbh  C.  A.  Green  describes  in  the"  Fruit 
rirower — but  that  is  wandering  from  the 
subject. 

Peaches  do  better  here  in  a  protected 
place  than  out  in  the  open,  so  1  am  plan- 
ning to  tuck  several  young  peach  trees 
Into  my  back  yard  and  in  among  the 
out  buildings.  '  On  a  previously  unused 
piece  of  roadside  too  narrow  for  a  con- 
venient flMd  crop — just  a  vacancy  where 
the  orchard  did  not  extend  out  to  the 
road — I  have  planted  red  and  black  rasp- 


yards  are  so  exquisite  as  yet  that  their  berries.  blackl>crrles.  gooseberries  and 
bcaiity  would  be  In  any  way  marred  by  j  strawberries.  The  patch  has  some  lux- 
the  addition  of  a  few  fruit  trees.  What  I  virlant  plants  and  1  expeit  some  nice  ber- 
\.i  more  bea»>tlful,  any  way.  thnn  peach,  rles  next  year.  We  had  a  few  this  year, 
pear  or  cherry  trees,  either  covered  with  In  these  days  of  wire  fences  we  have 
bloom  or  loaded  with  fruit?  My  garden  very  few  fence  corners,  but  I  do  not 
adjoins  my  lawn  an<l  l)oth  are  enclosed  know  many  people  who  are  making  such 
b>  a  woven  wire  fence.  Next  spring  I  careful  use  of  their  land  that  they  have 
Bhall  plant  grape  vines  entirely  around   not    several    plaoes    where    more    fruit 
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Hop  Aboard 

with  the 

Marines  and 

Sailors  of  the 

U.  S.  A. 
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Get  your  feet  into  the  socks  the 
marines  and  sailors  wear — ^long-last- 
ing, soft,  well-knit,  foot- comforting 
Durable  Durham  Hosiery. 

Yes,  the  marines  and  sailors  wear  'em,  work  in  'em, 
play  in  'em,  and,  if  need  be,  they'll  fight  in  'em,  too. 
And  the  reason: 

Durable  Durham  Hosiery  stands  the  gaff  of  government 
inspection,  the  most  rigid  of  examinations.  Each  separate 
thread  of  each  separate  sock  must  measure  up.  Durhams 
do.    And  this  is  the  evidence: 

404,416  pairs  of  Durable  Durham  Hosiery  were 
recently  shipped  to  the  Navy  Department.  100,000  pairs 
were  for  the  marines,  16  pairs  were  rejected.  304,416 
pairs  for  the  sailors,  only  5  pairs  weren't  up  to  snuff.  And 
these  only  because  they  had  been  damaged  in  packing. 

DURABLE 
DURHAM  HOSIERY 

FOR    MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

There  is  a  sock  for  you  in  the  Durable  Durham  Line 
that's  got  every  bit  of  the  comfort  and  the  durability  that 
the  government  specifications  demand  for  the  wear  of  the 
sailors  and  marines — the  identical  strong,  reinforced  toe 
and  heel — knit  of  the  same  yarn  and  with  the  same  care 
— but  it  is  a  smarter  sock,  with  uppers  that  are  sheer 
and  light 

We  have  named  this  sock  1700  G.  S.    It  is  a  regular 

number  of  the  Durable  Durham  Line. 

It  will  wear  like  iron — there  is  a  fit  for  every  foot, 
and  17M  G.  S.  is  surel  v  smart.  Exactly  the  same — long- 
wearing,  strong,  grateful  to  the  feet  and  handsome — 
are  The  Durable  Durham  stockings  for  women  and 
children. 


Tbis  Kuaraat** 
li  on  ever*  p«lr  of 
DurabU  Di*rb*« 


And  the  wonderful  part  is  that  Durable  Durham 
for  men,  women  and  cnildren  sell  for  10,  15  and  25 
cents  the  pair.     Each  pair  is  guaranteed  with  a 

guarantee  so  broad  and  strong  that  you  might 
ave  written   it  yourself.   This  guarantee  is 
made  possible  only  by  expert  manufacture 
and  rigid  factory  inspection. 

DURHAM  HOSIERY  BOLLS 
Durham,  N.  C 
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Co-operation  in  Live  Stock  Breeding 


By  W.  H.  TOMHAVE 

Head  of  Dept.  of  Animal  Husbandry  at  Penna.  State  College 

formity.  The.se  conditions  not  alone  attract  the  buy- 
ers of  pure-Hred  live  .stock,  but  the  dealers  in  grade 
stock  seek  such  places  because  of  the  presence  of 
high  grade  animals  when  good  puie-brci  sires  are 
used.  Co-operation  also  reduces  the  cost  of  advertis- 
ing, a.s  it  is  possible  to  advertise  as  an  association,  all 
members  getting  the  benefit. 

Farmers  in  one  locality  should  plan,  so  far  as  it  is 
possil)le,  to  decide  on  one  or  two  breeds  of  dairy 
cattle,  beef  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  or  horses,  instead  of 
breeding  all  breeds  and  not  making  a  sui  cess  of  any. 
There  is  not  enough  difference  in  the  various  breeds 
of  live  sto<k  to  make  It  impossible  for  a  group  of 
farmers  to  get  together  on  one  breed.  It  is  not  ad- 
visable to  change  the  breed  after  it  has  once  been 
established.  Changing  of  breeds  is  not  condiu  ive  to 
successful  breeding  when  practiced  by  individuals  and 
less  so  when  done  by  a  group  of  farmers,  rniformity 
of  type  can  only  be  established  where  the  breeding  is 


COOPERATION  in  the  breeding  of  live  stock  is  a 
<  iinparatively  new  undertaking  in  many  sections 
of  (lie  I'nited  States.  Where  it  has  been  adopted,  it 
luis  It  on  a  decided  success  and  offers  many  oppor- 
luuititT  for  systematic  improvement  of  live  stock, 
WIkiI  co-operation  has  done  to  make  possible  a  suc- 
(OS.S  iilong  other  lines  it  is  capable  of  doing  for  the 
livo  si()<  k  breeding  industry.  There  are  a  number  of 
taciois  that  make  co-operation  along  this  line  de- 
.'jiral^lc  and  all  should  be  carefully  considered  in  start- 
ing a  movement  of  this  kind.  One  of  the  greatest 
(irawliacks  to  improvement  in  live  stock  breeding 
ha--^  Ik'cii  the  apparent  initial  cost  of  good  pure-bred 
stock,  the  reiiult  of  which  is  that  many  farmers  have 
continued  breeding  scrubs  and  made  little  or  no 
proKresH  in  grading  up  their  herd.  This  one  obstacle 
is  n.idily  overcome  by  co-operation  or  community 
Imttiiiig.  in  that  the  initial  cost  of  a  pure-bred  sire 
vill  he  divided  among  several  farmers,  all  of  whom 
will  h;ive  the  benefit  of  this  good  sire. 

Ihe  success  of  the  live  stock  industry  of  England 
and  Scotland  has,  in  a  large  measure,  been  due  to  the 
(•o-<i!tciatlve  tendency 
anion-.,'  the  breeders  and 
fanners  in  one  locality. 
Certain  counties  there 
fire  noted  for  the  quality 
and  amount  of  live  stock 
of  one  kind  produced 
and  l-red  along  a  particu- 
lar line  for  many  years. 
These  jieople  hJive  worked 
tou'iher  and  developed 
on*'  «ir  two  breeds  in  a 
(oininunity  and  raised  it 
to  a  hij^h  standard  of  per- 
fection. Such  practice 
has  not  only  made  it  pos- 
^illc  to  produce  a  large 
anionnt  of  high  class 
f'l"  k.  but  it  has  been 
d'tiie  nt  the  minimum  ex- 
pen.se  to  the  breeders. 

There  are  similar  cora- 
'ii'ini  it's  in  ttie  I'nited 
States  where  such  breed- 
'•11-'  Ins  been  practiced 
and  in  ea«h  case  it  has 
dune  much  to  develop  a 
"T'lin  class  of  livestock. 
'iil^e  Mills.  Wisconsin, 
lias  ho.  ome  known  as  one 
of  tie  greatest  Holstein 
'•'"n'ls     of     the     Central 

^^••^'.  Buyers  go  there  from  all  points  of  the  (oun- 
'O'  to  buy  Holsteln  cattle.  This  place,  like  others, 
"ad  a  small  beginning  and  developed  gradually.  Cer- 
'ain  sections  of  Ohio  have  l>ecome  noted  for  one  breed 
of  hoef  cattle.  Certain  other  regions  have  developed 
♦"ith '1  hogs,  sheep  or  horses. 

'liis  system  of  breeding  is  not  only  a  great  aid  In         The  simplest  way  to  organize  a  co-operative  bree<l- 
"uproving  the  live  stock  in  a  locality,  but  it  attracts     ing  association  or  club  is  for  one  to  six  farmers  to 

"'Vers  from  a  distance  who  would  otherwise  not  con-  form  a  club  and  pure  base  a  purebred  sire.  The  num- 
*'y»r  •  omlng.  When  a  buyer  of  pure-bred  cattle,  hogs,  ber  of  meml)ers  necessary  will  depend  somewhat  upon 
Mieep  or  horses,  selects  a  place  to  visit  with  the  in-     the  number  of  animals  owned  that  must  be  bred  dur- 

^ution  of  punhaalhg  a  number  of  animahs.  he  first  Ing  the  year.  It  is  generally  a  good  plan  to  get  the 
"lakes  certain   that  he  can   visit   several   breeders  of     farmers  as  near  together  as  possible,  so  that  the  sire 

"«  same  kind  of  stock  on  the  one  trip.    He  is  attract-     may  be  kept  In  the  center  of  the  block.     This  system 
to  places  where  he  knows  that  he  can  purchase  a     of   breeding  rf-an    easily    be   extended    beyond   a   local 

**' load  if  he  so  desires.    He  Is  willing  to  pay  a  higher     club  and   made  a  town   or   county   organization.      It 
•"'''•'  for  a  carload  of  stock  under  guch  conditions  as     is  better  to  hare  a  ntimber  of  small  clubs  he'd  In  <  om- 

mon  by  a  larger  organization,  sinh  as  a  dis- 
trict or  cotinty  association.  This  will  make  it 
possible  to  transfer  the  sire  from  one  block  to  an- 

--  — — ^. w.„     other  every  two  years  so  as  to  avo<d  In-breedlng.  thus 

''^'d  along  similar  lines  and  possesses  greater  ual-     keeping  good  sires  in  a  community  a  longer  period 


Pare  Br*d  Herd  of  B*mf  CattU  Dmvlopmd  by  the  Uae  of  a  Good  Sirm 

conducted  along  one  line  for  a  period  of  vears.  Keei>- 
ing  to  one  breed  will  further  have  the  power  of  cre- 
ating greater  Interest  among  those  who  do  not  be- 
long to  the  asiiociation,  l)Ut  are  watihing  the  restilts 
obtained  and  the  improvement  made  on  the  grado 
stock. 


of  tim<'  than  whore  owned  by  an  individual.  When 
organizing,  a  (onstitution  and  by-laws  are  a<lopted 
in  which  the  general  plan  of  the  club  and  duties  of  its 
meml>ers  are  stated.  A  committee  of  two  or  three 
farmers  should  be  appointed  and  delegated  to  pur- 
chase the  sires  and  such  other  aniuials  as  are  de- 
sired for  the  club.  A  maximum  pri<  e  to  be  paid  for 
.^iich  animals  is  agreed  upon  at  the  general  meeting 
and  each  nieml)er  is  taxed  pro  rata.  The  place  to 
keep  the  sires  for  each  dub  must  be  determlntMl  by 
the  members.  It  frt^iuently  hapi)ens  that  some  mem- 
ber is  willing  to  keep  and  care  for  the  sire  for  the 
privilege  of  having  him  on  the  farm  for  iireeding  his 
stO(  k.  Other  members  should  tontribute  some  feed 
so  that  the  entire  cost  of  keeping  will  not  fall  on 
one  person. 

The  (hanging  of  sires  from  one  block  to  another 
should  be  done  every  two  years  so  ai>  to  avoid  in- 
breeding. If  there  are  five  sires  of  one  breed  in  the 
association  they  wotild  represent  five  blo(  ks.  Th«j 
site  of  Hiock  No.  1  would  be  transferred  to  HUk  k 
No.  2,  and  sire  from  Block  No.  .'.  would  come  to  No.  1. 

This  would  establish  a 
rotation  so  thjvt  each  sire 
cotild  b(  n.«?ed  \  ntil  he  has 
passed  his  stage  of  use- 
fulness. 

Following  IS  a  suggest- 
ed constitution  and  set  of 
by-laws  for  a  co-operative 
b  r  e  e  d  e  r  s'     assoi  iat  ion 
which    outlines    the    pur- 
po.ses     and     methods     of 
work  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion.      While  local  tondl- 
ti<ins  may  make  It  wise  to 
change    some    of    the   de- 
tails,   this    constitution 
and     by-laws     have     l)eeu 
workt  d  out  by  men  of  ex- 
perlenee     and     will     be 
fotind  to  <  over  the  mala 
points    In    the    formation 
of  a  (  ommunify  organiza- 
tion.   They  may  be  safely 
used    as    a    ground    work 
for   a   (o-operative    move- 
ment   among    live    stock 
breeders.  A  careful  study 
of  them  Is  re«-ommended, 
and    it   should   encourage 
:omm  unity     breeding     in 
this    section. 

COXSTITUTIOX   AND  r»Y-LA\VS 
Of  a.  Cattle-  r»r('('«k'r.s'  A&6ocialii)ii 


CONSTITrTIOX. 


Ai'.ru  i.K  I      Name. 
The  name  of  this  association  shall  be 


''M'ured  to  a  place  where  he  must  spend  a  consldera- 

^  funount  of  time  driving  about   the  country  and 

♦"'1  not  getting  enough  to  s«ipply  his  needs.    In  such 

^^litiea  he  is  further  assured  that  much  of  the  stock 


Aktk  I.K  II.    Object. 

The  object  of  this  association  shall  be  to  promote 
the  breeding  and  Improvement  of  high  grade  and  pure- 
bred    cattle  and  to  aid  Its  members  in  buying. 

using  and  selling  first-class  animals. 

Aunciv;  III.     Membership. 

The  membeiship  shall  consist  of  men  interested  ia 
the  object  of  this  association  and  paying  the  required 
annual  fee  of 
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Labor  Troubles  Threaten  Prosperity 

IT  is  unfortunate  that  just  at  a  time  when  prosperity 
looms  bright  on  this  country's  horizon  the  dark 
cloud  of  labor  agitation  should  appear  in  our  firma- 
ment to  threaten  this  prosperity.  Just  why  certain 
groups  of  laborers,  skilled  and  unskilled,  should  con- 
sider this  a  fitting  time  to  threaten  strikes  unless 
their  demands,  many  of  which  are  unreasonable,  are 
granted,  is  hard  to  understand.  Perhaps  the  idea  is 
that,  this  country  being  largely  shut  oft  from  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  products  on  account  of  the 
European  war  and  therefore  dependent  to  a  larger 
measure  than  ever  before  on  its  own  resources,  a 
strike  will  be  effective,  because  of  the  chance  of  tieing 
up  the  last  resources  from  which  the  consuming  pub- 
lic draws  its  supply  of  luxuries  and  necessities,  thus 
bringing  about  a  popular  demand  for  a  settling  of 
the  difficulties  by  the  granting  of  the  men's  demands. 
We  doubt  this,  as  we  hardly  think  that  the  public's 
sympathies  can  be  forced  in  favor  of  any  cause.  If 
the  cause  is  just  public  sympathy  can  best  be  enlist- 
ed by  an  appeal  and  a  statement  of  facts  unaccom- 
panied by  a  threat  to  make  the  innocent  suffer  in 
event  of  a  failure  to  obtain  demands. 

At  this   writing   there  are   strikes   and   rumors  of 
.  strikes  on  every  hand.     The  whole  country  is  threat- 
ened with  a  railroad  strike  by  men  who  say  that  they 
ran  tie  up  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  entire 
rountry  at  this  critical  time,  unless  given  what  they 
ask.     A  comparison  of  the  wages  these  men  are  re- 
ceiving  with  the  profits  wo  farmers  are  making  and 
tbe  wages  that  other   walks  of  life  produce  would 
hardly  indicate  that  they  are  as  badly  paid  as  they 
seem  to  think;   moreover,  we  are  all  clamoring  for 
lower  freight  rates  and  lower  passenger  fares  and  It 
,^i8.  h^rd  to  understand   how   the   railroads  are   going 
to  be  able  to  meet  these  demands  and  at  the  same 
lime   grant   their   employes  the   enormous   increases 
.Ah^»f/'?*'"^""^-     New  York  City   is  suffering  from   a 
street  railway  strike  and  the  employes  say  that  they 
will  tie  up  the  street  railway  facilities  of  half  the 
cities  of  the  country   in  sympathetic  strikes  unless 
they   obtain   the   increased   wages  and  other  conces- 
sions they  are  after.    At  this  writing  a  certain  group 
of  the  employes  of  the  street  railways  of  Philadelphia 
are  threatening  to  strike,  unless  their  demands  are 
granted  within  thirty  hours.     Men  already  receiving 
wages  almost  unheard  of  until  this  season  In  manu- 
facturing plants  in  which  war  munitions  are  produced, 
are  threatening  to  strike  unless  paid  even  more. 

Surely  this  is  not  the  path  to  prosperity.  Men  high 
In  the  business  life  of  this  country  are  divided  as  to 
what  will  be  the  business  situation  in  this  country 
when  the  European  war  ends— some  believe  that  pros- 
perity will  continue,  others  are  of  the  opinion  that 
depression  will  follow  the  end  of  the  war.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  country  is  at  the  beginning  of  an  era 


of  prosperity  such  as  It  has  never  known,  but  there 
are  ways  of  .heading  off  such  an  era  and  these  labor 
agitators  would  appear  to  have  found  one  way.  Surely 
we  farmers  can  have  little  sympathy  with  men  who 
threaten  our  prosperity  for  the  attainment  of  their 
own  selfish  ends. 

The  Cost  of  Milk  and  its  Price 

MANY  complaints  are  heard  from  farmers  w^ho 
supply  milk  for  re-sale  in  the  Philadelphia  mar- 
ket, that  the  returns  received  leave  no  adequate  mar- 
gin of  profit  for  the  producer  and  in  some  cases  that 
these  returns  do  not  pay  the  cost  of  production.  Phila- 
delphia milk  dealers  in  turn  maintain  that  they  can- 
not pay  the  producer  more  for  milk  and,  after  paying 
the  railroad  carrier's  charges  and  the  cost  of  steriliz- 
ing and  handling,  have  any  profit  left  for  themselves 
at  the  present  price  of  milk  in  this  city.  These  same 
dealers  throw  much  of  the  blame  for  the  present  con- 
ditions on  the  railroads,  claiming  that  the  rates 
charged  for  bringing  milk  into  Philadelphia  are 
higher  than  for  similar  service  to  any  other  city  in 
the  East, 

There  would  seem  to  be  but  two  ways  out  of  the 
difficulty;  one  to  raise  the  price  of  milk  to  the  Phila- 
delphia consumer,  the  other  to  secure  a  reduction  in 
carrier  charges.  Either  method  would  enable  the 
dealer  to  pay  a  better  price  for  his  milk  to  the  pro- 
ducer. The  dealer,  however,  naturally  hesitates  to 
raise  the  price  of  milk  to  his  customers,  feeling  that 
the  blame  for  the  Increase  would  fall  entirely  on  his 
shoulders  and  that  his  customers  would  raise  the  cry 
that  he  is  forcing  up  the  price  to  increase  his  profits. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the  whole  matter  that 
the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  deter- 
mined to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  subject  at  an  early 
date.  At  this  hearing  the  producer,  the  dealer  and 
the  railroads  will  all  be  asked  to  state  their  cases. 
The  dealers  and  the  railroads  will  readily  enough 
respond  and  defend  their  interests,  but  the  fear  is 
expressed  that  the  producers — the  farmers — will  not 
come  into  a  hearing  of  this  sort  adequately  prepared 
to  uphold  their  own  interests  by  presenting  accurate 
figures  as  to  the  cost  of  milk  production.  A  Chamber 
official  voiced  this  feeling  to  the  writer  recently,  and 
added  that  he  thought  very  few  dairy  farmers  kept  ac- 
curate records  and  actually  knew  their  real  cost  of 
production.  While  this  may  be  so  to  a  certain  extent, 
we  feel  that  in  such  a  statement  our  farmers  are  done 
an  injustice,  as  many  of  them  certainly  do  keep  such 
records  as  to  be  able  to  state  definite  costs  on  short 
notice. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the 
Philadelphia  milk  market  and  can  give  actual  cost 
figures  that  will  bear  investigation,  we  urge  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  so  that  the  Cham- 
ber's committee  may  know  on  whom  to  call  to  repre- 
sent the  producers'  Interest  when  the  hearing  is  held. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  not  keeping  cost  fig- 
ures are  advised  to  tackle  this  problem  at  once,  and 
get  In  position  to  defend  their  own  interest  in  the 
matter  of  the  price  of  milk.  It  Is  hard  to  make  the 
consumer  believe  that  he  should  pay  more  to  increase 
profits  that  are  already  adequate;  It  Is  hard  to  make 
the  railroads  believe  that  they  should  reduce  their 
carrier  charges  to  increase  profits  that  are  already 
sufficient;  but  either  of  these  classes  will  listen  to  a 
reasonable  argument  leading  towards  the  giving  of  a 
reasonable  profit  for  labor  and  capital  expended  where 
such  profit  does  hot  exist.  The  only  way  to  convince 
is  to  preesnf  actual  figures  as  to  costs  and  receipts 
for  comparison. 


More  Sheep  Needed 

T  T  is  a  startling  fact  that  in  the  past  seven  years 
1  the  production  of  wool  In  the  United  States  has  de- 
creased from  328,000,000  pounds  In  1909  to  288.000,- 
000  pounds  in  1915  (a  decrease  of  over  12  per  cent.), 
while  the  population  of  this  country  In  the  same 
period  has  Increased  approximately  20  per  cent.  The 
decrease  In  the  production  of  lamb  and  mutton  corre- 
sponds, while  the  demand  In  this,  the  greatest  meat 
eating  country  on  the  globe,  Is  continually  on  the  in- 
crease. Since  this  shortage  In  sheep  affects  both  our 
food  and  clothing  supply  It  is  a  very  serious  matter. 
Today  we  are  dependent  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
foreign  markets  for  our  supplies  of  sheep  products 
and  since  there  is  not  a  sufficient  increase  in  the 
raising  of  sheep  throughout  the  world  to  take  care  of 
the  Increasing  world  demand,  the  problem  Is  growing 
more  acute  every  day. 

In  this  country  it  is  Interesting  to  note  bow  the 


sh»ep  raising  industry  baa  moved  westward  with  the 
increases  in  land  values;  when  land  here  in  the  Kasr 
was  relatively  low  in  price,  our  forefathers  raised 
sheep  in  plenty;  as  Eastern  population  increased  and 
land  values  multiplied  the  cheaper  lands  in  the  Mid- 
die  West  where  the  population  was  lower  enabled  the 
farmers  of  that  section  to  raise  sheep  at  a  lowev  <  ost 
and  thus  Easteiii  farmers  were  driven  out  of  this  in- 
dustry; again  as  land  values  in  the  Middle  West  in- 
creased the  sheep  industry  moved  westward  to  sec- 
tions where  vast  areas  of  extremely  cheap  land  afford- 
ed cheap  pasturage  for  the  flocks,  and  even  free  i)aa- 
turage  on  adjoining  sections  of  government  land.  With 
the  low  cost  of  production  under  these  conditions 
Eastern  and  even  Middle  Western  farmers  could  not 
compete  successfully,  with  the  result  that  flocks  of 
sheep  became  a  rarity  in  the  East  and  are  none  too 
plentiful  in  many  sections  of  the  Middle  West.  Now, 
however,  conditions  have  changed;  with  the  increofies 
of  values  in  Western  lands  and  the  restrictions  on 
grazing  imposed  by  the  government  on  its  land,  sheep 
raising  has  decreased,  while  the  prices  of  wool,  lamb 
and  mutton  have  gone  up  to  a  point  at  which  sheep 
raising  can  be  practiced  here  in  the  East  very 
profitably. 

Under  present  conditions  there  are  few  farms  in 
the  East  on  which  a  small  flock  of  sheep  could  not  be 
maintained  profitably,  and  there  are  many  farms 
which  present  opportunity  for  the  Introduction  of 
large  flocks  on  a  money  making  basis.  Throughout 
the  hill  and  mountain  ranges  which  strike  through 
our  Eastern  States  are  thousands  of  acres  now  prac- 
tically unproductive  which  should  be  utilized  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  sheep.  It  is  high  time  we  Eastern 
farmers  busied  ourselves  with  this  problem  for  the 
good  of  our  own  pocketbooks  and  the  benefit  of  our 
country  at  large — for  the  need  for  the  food  and  cloth- 
ing  which  slieep  produce  is  universal. 

The  Philadelphia  Wool  and  Textile  Association  has 
launched  a  campaign  to  increase  sheep  raising  on 
Eastern  farms.  The  members  of  this  body  have  a 
market  for  all  the  wool  we  Eastern  farmers  can  pro- 
duce, at  prices  which  should  make  its  production 
profltable  to  us.  It  has  collected  facts  and  figures 
which  should  be  interesting  to  many  of  our  readers. 
and  we  recommend  that  farmers  who  would  like  to 
consider  the  sheep  raising  proposition,  write  to  the 
Association  (No.  135  South  Front  Street,  •  Philadel- 
phia) for  its  data.  The  Practical  Farmer  believes 
that  this  movement  is  a  good  one  and  should  do  much 
to  increase  the  productiveness  and  profits  of  the  farms 
In  this  section.  We  are  glad  to  aid  any  campaign  for 
the  production  of  "more  sheep,  more  wool  and  more 
mutton  on  Eastern   farms." 

The  Interest  in  Alfalfa  Growing 

JUST  recently  the  writer  spent  several  days  in 
Delaware  and  southern  Pennsylvania  looking  over 
the  alfalfa  crop.  It  was  surprising  to  see  how  rapidly 
alfalfa  has  made  for  itself  a  place  In  the  hearts  of 
the  farmer.  Where  three  or  four  years  ago  the  grow- 
er cautiously  seeded  an  acre  to  alfalfa  he  is  now  pre- 
paring to  sow  five  or  six  acres.  Ten  years  ago  there 
were  very  few  men  In  Delaware  who  even  undertook 
to  grow  alfalfa;  now  there  are  as  many  growers  in  a 
small  neighborhood  as  there  were  then  in  the  entire 
state.  Some  growers  now  have  20  to  30  acres  on  the 
farm  and  are  handling  the  crop  as  readily  as  any 
other  field  crop.  The  success  that  has  attended  alfalfa 
growing  in  this  section  has  been  based  upon  facts 
and  not  luck.  Men  now  realize  that  It  Is  absolutely 
necessary  to  lime  and  Inoculate  the  soil  for  alfalfa. 
Upon  these  treatments  depend  quite  largely  the  suc- 
cess of  the  whole  operation.  A  grower  remarked  the 
other  day  that  he  considered  alfalfa  easier  to  grow 
than  tomatoes  and  cantaloupes.  The  supposed  mys- 
tery attending  alfalfa  culture  Is  vanishing  and  farm- 
ers are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  growing  of  the 
crop  is  dependent  upon  the  knowledge  of  certain 
principles  which,  coupled  with  certain  practice,  will 
bring  the  desired  results.  It  Is  now  time  to  seed 
alfalfa  for  the  next  season.  Alfalfa  properly  seeded 
this  month  will  give  at  least  two  tons  of  hay  per 
acre  by  the  first  of  next  June.  It  Is  a  hopeful  sign  to 
see  the  small  farmer,  trucker  and  poultryman  taking 
up  the  culture  of  alfalfa.  There  is  no  forage  crop 
that  will  meet  the  varied  demands  of  such  a  great 
variety  of  types  of  farming.  It  Is  also  gratifying  to 
note  that  farmers  along  with  their  success  with 
alfalfa  are  taking  a  greater  interest  in  keeping  live 
stock,  especially  dairy  cattle.  All  of  this  augurs  well 
for  greater  diversification  on  the  farm  and  with  It 
more  profltable  returns. 


Forcing  Vegetables  in  Winter 


By  W.F.  MASSEY. 


Few  people  understand  the  great  ex- 
tent to  which  greenhouse  structures  are 
now  devoted  to  the  production  of  certain 
vegetable  crops  in  winter  and  early 
spring.  But  the  area  now  devoted  to  this 
purpose  all  through  the  Lake  Shore  re- 
gion is  vast  and  constantly  increasing. 
The  principal  crops  grown  are  lettuce, 
tucurabers  and  tomatoes,  though  here 
aud  there  some  cauliflowers  and  melons 
are  grown,  but  these  are  on  a  much 
smaller  scale  than  the  flrst  mentioned 
crops.  The  size  of  the  houses  devoted 
to  this  purpose  is  surprising  to  the  man 
who  has  not  kept  up  with  the  great  de- 
velopment in  the  building  of  green- 
houses with  iron  and  steel. 

At  Grand  Rapids  we  visited  a  green- 
house establishment  where  we  saw  one 
house,  built  in  ridge  and  furrow  fashion 
and  co^ring  2*^  acres  of  land,  and  the 
whole  planted  in  cucumbers  trained  on 
trellises.  Then  around  Chicago  there  are 
many  of  these  vegetable  forcers  and  very 
extensive  establishments  at 
Toledo,  Cleveland,  and  Ashta- 
bula, Ohio,  and  at  Irondequoit 
in  New  York  State. 

That  the  business  is  a  suc- 
cess is  evidenced  by  the  con- 
stantly increasing  area  in  the 
gre«ihouse  establishments.  At 
one  place  in  Ohio  we  noted  70 
large  greenhouses  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  one  flrm  and  all  de- 
voted to  vegetable  forcing. 

A  brick-paved  road  outside  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  lined  for  a 
long  distance  with  these  vege- 
table growing  establishments, 
all  depending  mainly  on  their 
local  market  in  Cleveland.  The 
great  increase  in  the  winter 
production  of  vegetables  under 
glass  is  one  great  evidence  of 
the  increase  of  wealth  in  this 
country,  for  it  is  mainly 
wealthy  people  who  can  indulge 
in  these  products,  for  the  grow- 
ers get  $1.50  per  dozen  in  win- 
ter for  cucumbers  at  wholesale, 
and  what  those  who  eat  them 
pay  can  be  readily  imagined. 

Right  in  competition  with 
the  tomatoes  from  Florida  in 
late  winter  and  spring  the 
superior  quality  of  the  toma- 
toes grown  under  glass  causes  them  to 
command  a  much  higher  price  than  the 
southern  hollow  and  skinny  specimens; 
for  a  tomato  grown  under  glass  is  the 
perfection  of  a  tomato,  red  and  smooth 
to  the  stem,  solid  and  less  acid  than  the 
outdoor  fruits,  and  they  are  always  in 
demand  by  people  who  want  the  best  and 
are  able  to  pay  the  price  of  25  to  50  cents 
a  pound  at  retail,  and  the  usual  weight 
of  the  forced  fruit  is  about  t^ree  speci- 
liiens  to  the  pound.  Very  large  toma- 
toes are  not  wanted  for  forcing,  since 
the  medium  sized  ones  are  more  in  de- 
mand and  give  larger  crops.  In  the 
western  end  of  the  Lake  Shore  section 
the  demand  is  for  pink  tomatoes,  and  the 
Kardeners  grow  the  Globe.  Eastward 
there  is  more  demand  for  red  ones,  and 
the  Bonny  Best  Is  now  getting  to  be  the 
favorite. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  winter  sunlight 
in  the  northern  Ohio  section,  the  grow- 
^^rs  arrange  their  crops  to  suit  their  sea- 
sons. They  do  not  attempt  to  grow  to- 
|natoes  for  the  New  Year  market,  since 
tomatoes,  to  thrive  well,  must  have  more 
^"nshlne  than  they  have  at  that  season. 
Tbeir  late  fall  and  early  winter  crops 
are  mainly  lettuce. 

And  with  this  crop,  too.  the  local  mar- 
«^t  demand  and  the  limlUtlons  of  cll- 
o>ate  cause  a  variation  in  the  kinds 
Krown.     In  the  Ohio  section  and  west- 


ward the  lettuce  demanded  Is  the  loose- 
leaf  Grand  Rapids,  which,  grown  some- 
what crowded,  makes  long,  brittle  leaves 
and  is  cut  and  sold  by  the  pound.  But 
as  we  come  eastward  the  market  mainly 
demands  a  well  headed  lettuce,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  heading  varieties  take  the 
lead.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  Iron- 
dequoit  section  and  the  Arlington  truck- 
ing section  near  Boston,  and  the  Boston 
growers  have  developed  varieties  es- 
pecially adapted  to  heading  in  heated 
houses,  and  some  have  even  undertaken 
to  help  out  their  cloudy  weather  in  win- 
ter by  running  a  row  of  electric  arc 
lights  over  their  houses. 

At  Cleveland  we  visited  the  place  of 
Mr.  Rutenik,  now  the  president  of  the 
Vegetable  Growers'  Association  of 
America.  He  has  a  place  of  12  acres  on 
the  brick  road,  more  than  half  of  which 
is  covered  with  glass.  He  said  that  he 
went  there  with  a  capital  of  $50  and 
rented  the  land  he  now  owns  and   on 


A  Farmer  Experimenter 

By  R.  E.  ALLEN 

Two  miles  out  from  Kutztown,  Berks  i  fields  and  clean  fence  rows  and  the  con- 


Co.,  Pa.,  lies  the  farm  of  Oscar  P.  Sell, 
farmer  and  business  man — farmer  first 
and  business  man  afterwards.  He  has 
always  been  a  farmer,  but  from  his  farm 
he  has  obtained  the  wherewithal  to  be- 
come financially  interested  in  various 
lines  of  business  in  Kutztown. 

Ever  since  the  sturdy  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  first  settled  and  cleared  the  land 
about  Kutztown,  the  Sell  homestead  has 
been  under  cultivation.  There  are  115 
acres  in  the  home  farm,  but  Mr.  Sell 
owns  and  operates  another  farm  not  far 
away.  The  entire  farm  is  tilled,  except 
the  land  about  the  substantial  old  build- 
ings in  the  center  of  the  farm.  The 
fields  are  so  arranged  as  to  require  the 
fewest  lanes  possible  to  reach  them  and 
every  field  is  cultivated  right  up  to  the 
fence. 

It  has  always  been  Mr.  Sell's  custom 
to  grow  only  a  few  crops,  but  to  grow 
those  well.    Wheat  is  his  main  crop  and 


A  Splmndid  Crop  of  Timothy  and  Clovmr  on  thm  Farm  of  Frmd  Millmr,  Gmigmr't  Milta,  Btrha  County,  Pa. 

(I'liotoKraphed  In  ii^rly  July) 


which  he  has  spent  a  large  amount  of 
money  in  its  development  in  intensive 
gardening.  His  success  is  an  evidence 
of  the  value  of  intensive  work  In  a  lim- 
ited area.  I  asked  him  what  his  sales 
amounted  to  annually  from  that  12  acres. 

"About  130.000  a  year.  Every  man 
employed  is  a  sharer  in  the  profits  of 
the  business.  The  man  who  drives  my 
wagons  into  Cleveland  and  sells  the  stuff 
is  paid  $75  a  month  and  a  percentage  on 
his  sales;  he  is  a  sharp  salesman,  and 
last  year  made  $1000  above  his  wages. 
The  little  place  gives  me  an  Income  for 
myself  averagring  $10,000  a  year." 

In  the  open  land  not  covered  with 
glass  Mr.  Rutenik  grows  fall  celery. 
This  celery  was  planted  in  early  June  in 
rows  about  2  feet  apart  and  all  the 
space  between  the  rows  was  packed  with 
manure.  The  whole  was  under  overhead 
irrigation,  and  no  cultivation  Is  done, 
everything  being  left  to  the  heavT  ma- 
nure mulch  and  the  water,  simply  pull- 
ing out  weeds  that  appear. 

In  the  rear  I  saw  a  huge  pile  of  lum- 
ber, and  asked  what  that  was  for.  "We 
set  those  planks  on  each  side  of  the 
celery  rows  later  for  blanching.  Our 
crop  is  blanched  early  in  the  fall  and  is 
all  sold  before  there  Is  cold  weather 
enough  to  do  any  damage.  Hence  we 
store  none." 

In  going  through  these  places  and  not- 


Is  grown  in  a  rotation  with  corn,  oats 
and  a  timothy-clover  mixture.  He  usu- 
ally has  about  45  acres  in  wheat,  25  in 
corn,  20  in  oats  and  most  of  the  rest 
in  grass. 

"I'm  no  better  than  all  these  other 
farmers  around  here,"  modestly  asserts 
Mr.  Sell.  "They  have  just  as  good  farms 
and  raise  Just  as  big  crops  as  I  do" — all 
without  realizing  that  the  farm  on  which 
he  stands  openly  contradicts  him. 

All  over  the  Sell  farm  can  be  ceen  evi- 
dences of  careful  farming.  The  big. 
solid-looking  buildings,  and  all  the  Im- 
proved machinery  that  is  stored  in  them 
instead  of  being  left  out  in  the  weather, 
speak  as  eloquently  of  thrift  and  good 
management  as  do  the  carefully   tilled 


spii  uous  absence  of  weeds. 

Wheat  iKMUg  his  main  crop,  Mr.  Sell 
has  made  himself  somewhat  of  a  special- 
ist at  wheat  growing.  He  has  made  a 
study  of  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  tlie 
wheat  plant  and  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  all  the  details  that  go  to  make  up 
a  good  wheat  crop. 

For  the  past  three  years  Mr.  Sell  has 
been  doing  some  practical  experimenting 
with    his   wheat.      Most   of   this   experi- 
menting  has   been   with   the  fertilizing 
of  wheat  and  with  the  ways  and  means 
of  escaping  damage  by  the  Hessian  fly. 
This  past  season,  for  instance,  he  took 
the  trouble  to  fertilize  only  every  other 
drill  width  in  a  large  field  of  wheat.  The 
wheat  that  was  fertilized   received  350 
to  400  lbs.  of  a  high  grade  2 '4-8-1  fer- 
tilizer at  the  time  of  seeding.  All  through 
the  season  the  difference  between  the  fer- 
tilized and  unfertilized  strips  was  quite 
noticeable.     As  harvest  time  drew  near 
the  contrast  could  be  observed 
from  a  distance  and  upon  closer 
inspection  an  even  greater  con- 
trast could  be  noticed.     It  was 
on  the  unfertilized  strips  that 
lodging  was  nicst  common,  the 
Hessian   fly  damage  worst,  the 
number  of  stems  per  plant  few- 
est    and     the     size     of     heads 
smallest. 

A  like  experiment  was  con- 
ducted with  a  field  of  oats. 
Every  other  drill  width  receiv- 
ed 200  lbs.  of  the  2»u-8-l  goods 
per  acre,  while  the  intervening 
width  received  nothing.  Fully 
as  great  a  contra.st  between  the 
fertilized  and  unfertilized  strips 
could  be  noted  in  the  oat  field 
as  in  the  wheat  fleld. 

Past  experience  with  fertiliz- 
ers enabled  Mr.  Sell  to  foresee 
pretty  acurately  just  what  the 
results  of  his  little  experiment 
would  bo.  Nevertheless,  to 
prove  his  opinion,  ho  tried  the 
experiment  and  never  again 
will  question  the  efficiency  of 
fertilizers. 

It  is  on  his  wheat  and 
oats  that  Mr.  Sell  uses  most  of 
the  8  tons  or  more  of  fertiliz- 
er that  he  buys  each  year.  His 
corn  receives  most  of  the  manure  that 
is  produced  on  the  farm  and  it  shows  it, 
too.  On  July  12th  Mr.  Sell  had  one  of 
the  finest  and  evenest  large  fields  of  com 
that  the  writer  bad  seen  up  until  that 
time. 

All  the  hay  and  straw  on  the  Sell  farm 
1.4  made  Into  manure  and  returned  to  the 
land.  He  says:  "I  wouldn't  sell  any 
siraw  off  my  farm  at  any  price."  Such 
is  his  manuring  system.  Besides  using 
a  lot  of  manure  and  fertilizer.  Mr'.  Sell 
is  a  heavy  user  of  lime.  He  makes 'a 
practice  of  applying  100  bu'^hels  of  4 
tons  of  burnt  lime  to  every  acre  eV'ery 
five  years.  He  has  his  own  IiAi^0&e 
ledge  and  his  own  kiln,  and  so  limes  his 

(CoBcludcd  on  p*c«  313) 


Ing  the  wonderful  crops  they  get  under  i  at  Pinehurst.  There  he  gets  the  finest 
great  winter  dlflJicultles  I  told  the  Cleve- 1  of  lettuce  with  only  the  gla.ss  and  no 
land  growers  that  If  the  people  on  the    fire  heat,  and  In  the  heated  houses  grows 


Delaware-Maryland  peninsula  ever  got 
the  idea  of  winter  forcing,  they  could 
beat  the  Lake  Shore  people  l)ecause  of 
the  greater  amount  of  winter  sunshine 
and  the  milder  climate,  which  would 
make  the  production  more  economical. 

And  now  a  man  from  the  Arlington 
gardens  near  Boston  has  gone  to  North 
Carolina  and  is  grrowing  there  in  green- 
houses and  frames.  lettuce,  cucumbers 
and  tomatoes  of  the  finest  quality  at  the 
noted  winter  resort  of  the  golf  players 


tomatoes  and  cucumbers  in  excess  of 
the  needs  of  the  resort  and  has  to  ship 
north,  and  Is  doing  it  with  success. 

What  Is  needed  In  our  ea.stern  section 
is  to  study  the  methods  that  have  given 
men  success  In  a  far  worse  climate  than 
Pennsylvania.  Now  Jersey  and  Delaware 
and  Maryland.  Our  truck  growers  like 
to  get  over  great  area.s  instead  of  con- 
centrating capital  and  energy  on  smaller 
ones,  and  the  smaller  area  often  makes 
the  owner  more  clear  money. 
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Growing  Turnips 

I    recently   mentioned   what    I    called 

the  Long  White   French  turnip,   and  a 

( orrespondent  in  Virginia  wrote  that  he 

had  applied  to  the  Richmond  seedsmen 

for  the  seed,  and  they  ridiculed  the  idea 

and  said  there  was  no  such  turnip.    As 

I  have  a  package  of  the  seed  by  me  on 

my  desk  from  a  Philadelphia  seed  house 

it  is  evident  that  the  Richmond  seeds- 

Imen  do  not  know  all  about  turnips.    The 

^ifonly    difference    is  that    the    seedsman 

l;j;labeled  it  Large  "White  French  instead 

of  Long  White  French.    Southward  some 

call  it  Rock  Turnip. 

,,      It  is  a  fine,  solid  and  sweet  turnip  of 

^  the  ruta-baga  class,  and  should  be  sown 

!rather    earlier    than    the    strap-leaved 

varieties.    It  is  now  rather  too  late  for 

it  to  make  its  best  growth,  for  I  usually 

sow  it  in  late  July,  and  now  am  simply 

waiting  for  the  soil  to  get  fit  to  work 

after  the  deluges  of  rain  we  have  had 

for  four  days. 

Middle  August  is  a  good  time  to  sow 
the  Early  Milan  turnip  for  the  earliest 
fall  use,  and  the  regular  strap-leaved 
turnips  to  succeed  them.  In  sowing  tur- 
nips I  prepare  the  soil  well  and  then  run 
out  furrows  two  feet  apart  for  garden 
cultivation,  and  in  these  add  raw  bone 
meal  and  nitrate  of  soda  very  liberally. 
Then  a  furrow  is  thrown  from  each  side, 
making  a  ridge  or  bed.  This  is  flat- 
tened half  way  and  the  seed  drilled  in 
on  the  bed. 

As  the  plants  develop  the  rough  leaves 
thinning  is  needed.    Thin  them  to  about 
3   inches  or   more  apart,   and   give  the 
cleanest  cultivation.    Down  here  we  are 
fond  of  the  young  turnip  tops  for  spring 
greens,  and  there  is  a  variety  especially 
adapted  to  this,  known  as  the  Seven-Top 
turnip.     It  is  not  valued  for  its  roots, 
but   for   the   mass   of   leaves   it  makes. 
Being  more  hardy  than  most  of  the  tur- 
nips it  is  left  where  it  grew  and  protect- 
ed with  a  mulch  of  rough  manure,  and 
an  spring  the  young  leaves  are  very  ac- 
f^'^ceptable  as  greens,  having  a  peculiar  bit- 
f terish    flavor    that    distinguishes    them 
from  any  other   greens,   and  which  we 
like,  too. 

For   the   main   crop   the    Purple   Top 

I  'lobe  Turnip  is  large  and  good,  and  I 

ilso    like    the    Yellow    Aberdeen,    as    it 

keeps  without  getting  pithy.     In  colder 

octions  the  turnips  can  be  taken  up  and 

put  in  heaps  and  covered  with  straw  and 

<  arth,  and  will  keep  well  if  just  protect- 

«d  from  hard   freezing.     The  chief  ma- 

luirial  demands  of  the  turnip  crop  are 

or  nitrogen  and  phosphorus. 


the  Celestial~can  be  buried  and  wintered 
in  the  same  way  as  turnips  and  will  keep 
solid  in  winter.  The  Celestial  is  better 
boiled  than  turnips,  and  will  furnish  a 
new  dish  treated  in  this  way.  The  roots 
grow  to  the  size  of  good  sized  ruta-baga 
turnips  and  are  white  in  color. 

Like  the  spring  radishes,  the  winter 
radishes  need  very  heavy  fertilization, 
and  to  be  grown  rapidly  to  be  good.  The 
main  objection  to  the  Japanese  Sakurar 
jima  Is  its  immense  top  growth,  for  the 
leaves  will  grow  over  a  foot  long  and 
sometimes  overgrow  the  roots,  which  do 
no  develop  as  they  would  with  a  more 
moderate  growth  of  tops.  I  am  now  using 
only  the  Celestial,  the  Red  Turnip- 
Shaped  Chinese  and  the  Rose  Colored 
Chinese.  The  seed  should  be  sown  not 
later  than  middle  of  August.  I  sow  them 
in  the  same  manner  as  turnips,  on  a  well 
fertilized  shallow  bed  or  ridge. 


Spinach 

Spinach  is  the  great  crop  for  greens 
and  the  most  popular  of  all.  The  seed 
catalogues  list  several  varieties  of  the 
smooth  seeded  kind,  and  also  the  prick- 
ley  seeded  sort.  Who  plants  the  prick- 
ley  seed  I  cannot  say,  as  I  have  never 
had  any  use  for  it.  Some  advise  the 
prickley  seed  for  spring  sowing,  but  I 
have  not  tried  it  for  many  years,  and 
when  I  did  try  it  found  It  of  no  special 
value  as  compared  with  the  smooth  seed- 
ed varieties.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that 
it  is  more  hardy  than  the  smooth  seeded 
sorts.  But  as  the  smooth  seeded  spinach 
Is  perfectly  hardy  here  and  is  far  better, 
I  do  not  find  any  need  for  the  other. 

For  fall  use  I  sow  in  August  the  Nor- 
folk Savoy  Leaved  spinach.     This  crop 
is  sown   in  rows  16   Inches   apart,  and 
heavily   manured,   for   rapid   growth   is 
necessary.     Then  after  the  plants  have 
well   started   I   scatter  some   nitrate  of 
soda  alongside  the  rows  to  urge  a  more 
rapid  growth.    Then  in  September  I  sow 
seed  broadcast  and  rake  it  in  for  winter- 
ing over  for  the  spring  cutting.    In  fact, 
I  have  done  this  as  late  as  the  flrst  of 
October  here  and  had  the  plants  winter 
well.     Sown  broadcast  they  winter  bet- 
ter than  in  rows.     As  the  weather  gets 
cold  I  sprinkle  manure  over  the  bed,  not 
thick  enough  to  smother  any  plants,  but 
thick  enough  not  only  to  feed  the  crop, 
but  to  act  as  a  winter  protection.     The 
plants  would  winter  here  all  right  with- 
out it,  but  the  spring  growth  is  much 
better  for  the  mulch. 


:$  >Vinter  Radishes 

W      Our  varieties  of  winter  radishes  have 
been  greatly  improved  by  the  introduc- 
'tion  of  the  newer  Chinese  and  Japanese 
arieties.        The      Turnip-Shaped      Red 
binese  is  an   improvement  on  the  old 
ose  Colored  Chinese,  and  the  Celestial 
8  a  very  large  white  radish.     Another 
erge  white  one  is  the  Japanese  Sakura- 
Ima.    But  the  old  Rose  Colored  Chinese 
3  still  good  and  very  hardy.     In  North 
arolina  I  have  bunched  these  and  sold 
hem  from  the  open  ground  all  winter 
t.  and  found  they  kept  perfectly  solid  and 
not  pithy.     Here  in  southeastern  Mary- 
lund  they  will  keep  where  they  grew  If 
a  heavy  mulch  of  coarse  manure  is  add- 
ed.   \n  fact.  1  had  them  winter  years  ago 
in  northern  Maryland,  where  it  Is  as  cold 
Bib  Philadelphia,  when  the  bed  developed 
a  mat  of  chickweed  that  acted  as  a  pro- 
tection.   The  Turnip-Shaped  Chinese  and 
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Garden  Notes 

Among  the  new  things  I  am  trying 
this  year  the  Plmiento  pepper  is  one  of 
the  best.  The  plants  are  very  strong 
growers,  and  more  prolific  than  any  oth- 
er large  podded  sweet  pepper.  The  pods 
are  not  so  long  as  ^e  Ruby  King  pods, 
but  the  flesh  is  thick  and  entirely  free 
from  any  hot  taste.  We  have  them 
boiled  regularly  and  I  find  thorn  very  de- 
licious. The  green  pods  are  Just  of  a 
convenient  size  for  stuffing  for  pickles, 
and  the  plants  are  so  prolific  that  it 
takes  but  a  few  to  supply  a  family. 

Of  tomatoes,  I  have  grown  this  sum- 
mer one  new  one,  the  Mississippi  Girl. 
The  growth  of  the  vines  Is  remarkably 
strong  and  I  note  that  without  spraying 
they  are  entirely  free  from  leaf  blight, 
while  the  earlier  varieties  were  badly 
attacked  when  not  sprayed.  This  is  not 
an  early  tomato,  but  a  large  and  solid 
one,  and  seems  well  suited  to  the  pur- 


poses of  the  canner.  I  have  about  con- 
cluded to  use  the  Bonny  Best  only,  for 
the  early  crop.  It  is  so  nearly  as  early 
as  Earliana  that  it  comes  early  enough 
and  is  a  far  better  tomato.  I  have  tried 
John  Baer  two  seasons,  and  while  it  is 
certainly  a  fine  tomato,  it  is  not  an  early 
one  by  any  means,  being  two  weeks  later 
than  Bonny  Best  under  identical  treat- 
ment. 

The  Colorado  beetles  have  been  worse 
on  the  eggplants  this  season  than  I  have 
ever  known  them.  It  is  a  daily  task, 
after  spraying  with  lead  arsenate,  to  go 
over  and  pick  them  off  by  hand,  for  the 
heavy  rains  we  have  had  wash  all  the 
poison  off  as  fast  as  applied,  and  now  I 
go  daily  and  pick  off  the  mature  beetles 
and  brush  off  the  larvae  on  the  hot 
ground  with  a  whisk  broom.  With  this 
treatment  I  have  saved  the  plants. 

I  find  that  the  best  way  to  treat  the 
everbearing  strawberries  is  to  keep  them 
but  one  season,  and  plant  a  new  bed 
every  fall.  Those  I  set  last  fall  have 
done  remarkably  well.  Those  set  last 
spring,  which  gave  fruit  all  last  summer 
from  June  to  October,  are  not  now  doing 
as  well  and  seem  crowded  and  stunted. 
I  will  break  up  this  bed  and  plant  a  new 
one  this  fall. 

The  Nanticoke  blackberry  and  the  At- 
lantic dewberry  are  now  just  ripening 
and  will  run  all  through  August.  Both 
are  fine  berries,  but  both  are  terribly 
thorny.  The  Nanticoke  Is  good  for  home 
use  and  a  home  market,  but  too  soft  to 
ship.  The  Atlantic  dewberry  is  a  fine 
fruit  and  a  good  shipper. 

Black  Valentine  beans  sown  in  mid- 
August  will  in  most  seasons  make  a  good 
crop  before  frost,  and   with   good   pods 
late  in  the  season  they  can  bo.  canned  or 
packed   down  in  strong  brine  in  stonie 
jars  for  winter  use.    Early  Horn  carrots 
or  the  French  Forcing  carrots  will  make 
a  crop   from   August  planting.     If   the 
late  beets  were  not  sown  earlier,  you  can 
still  sow  the  Egyptian  and  make  a  crop. 
The  Fordhook  bush  lima  beans  have 
made  a  wonderful  crop  this  season.    The 
large  white  lima  beans  seldom  make  a 
heavy  crop  this  far  south.    They  are  bet- 
ter suited   to   northern   sections.     Here 
and  southward,  of  all  the  climbing  lima 
beans  the  femall  lima  or  Sieva,  the  butter 
bean  of  the  South,  is  far  more  prolific, 
and  to  my  taste  is  a  better  bean  than 
the  large  white  lima.    The  Fordhook  be- 
longs to  the  Potato  lima  bean,  having 
thick  beans  rather  than  large  fiat  ones. 
It  Is  far  better  suited  to  southern  con- 
ditions than  the  large  white  lima  bean. 
My    climbing    beans    I    grow    on    the 
woven  wire  fence  that  encloses  the  gar- 
den, and  thus  save  poles  and  space  in 
the  garden. 

My  third  setting  of  tomato  plants  was 
made  the  first  of  July.  These  were  plants 
from  seed  sown  in  late  May,  and  are 
for  late  August  and  September  fruiting, 
and  I  hope  for  a  good  supply  of  well 
grown  green  ones  when  frost  comep.  so 
that  I  can  pack  them  away  for  ripening 
a  few  at  a  time. 


FOR 
WINTER 
WHEAT 

Berg's  Bone  and  Meat  is 
pure,  fine  ground  bone  aiul 
animal  fleshings  and  ta4ilca<^e. 
It  costs  no  more  for  bags, 
freight,  freight  handlings  and 
spreading— yet  it  enriches 
the  soil, .  increases  the  yield 
and  improves  exhausted  lands 
as  no  other  fertilizer  does. 

Test  it   side  by  side  with 
any  other  fertilizer. 

Winter  Wheat 
like  this 

will  prove  that  Berg's  Bone 
and  Meat  assures  better  root 
growth  this  Fall  and  more 
plentiful  stimulant  next 
Spring  when  the  wheat  is 
heading. 

THE  BERG  COMPANY 

Established  1873 

Ontario  St.  near  Delaware  Rivrr 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 

Dealers  and  Agents  wanted  In  un- 
occupied territory.    Get  our  pro- 
position A. 


Bon©  &  Weat 

Fer'tilizer' 

Enriches  tht  aal    IncreasM  tha  pMfita 


YOU  DECIDED  TO  USE 
ROCK  PHOSPHATE 

Since  that  time  thousancis  oi 
other  good  farmers  who  believe 
in  the  Permanent  Fertility  Sys- 
tem have  put  it  to  a  profitable 
test.  The  story  of  their  methods, 
and  their  profit*  will  kelp  you  to  find 
"The  Permanent  and  Econoniical 
Source  of  PhoapKorua,"— "The  Foun- 
dation of  Laatina  Fertility.  Let  ua 
tell  you  how  they  aid  it. 

FEDERAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Ground  Rock  Department 
10  Boyd  Si.  Colambla.  Tens. 
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Farmers  In  South  Jersey  paid  over 
$2.00  a  ton  on  the  average  for  stable  ma- 
nure this  year.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  Is  most  feasible  to  devote  some  land 
for  a  part  of  each  year  to  growing  crops 
to  be  plowed  under.  The  seed  for  an 
acre  of  this  crop  could  be  bought  or 
raised  for  less  than  the  cost  of  two  tons 
of  manure,  the  New  Jersey  State  Agri- 
cultural College  points  out,  and  the 
labor  involved  Is  less  than  for  carting 
and  spreading  an  application  of  manure. 
Even  though  one  were  forced  to  forego 
one  short  season  money  crop,  as  is  not 
often  necessary,  to  provide  the  time  and 
space  for  a  green  manure  crop,  he  would 
doubtless  gain  financially  in  a  term  of 
years. 
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CORN  HARVESTER 
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Soils  and  Field  Crops 


Conducted  by  A.  E.  GRANTHAM 


In  this  department  will  be  answered  queHtlona  relatlnR  to  soils  and  their  Improvement.  Held  cr>\m  and  the 
use  of  lime.      Uuestions  should  Ijc  aUdressoa  to  the  "Solla  and  Field  Crops"  dtpartmem,  tare  of   The  I'lactical 


Farmer.  Fbiladelphia,  Pa. 


Wheat  Growing — Place  in  Crop  Rotation 


It  is  generally  admitted  that  wheat  is 
a  less  profitable  crop  than  corn  in  the 
grain  growing  states.     This  is  because 
the  overhead  charges  of  seeding  and  har- 
vesting    are     somewhat     greater     with 
wheat  and  also  the  labor  of  harvesting 
is  not  so  well  distributed  as  in  the  case 
oC  the  corn  crop.    The  greater  converti- 
bility   of   the   corn    crop,    enabling   the 
grower   to   manufacture   it   into   higher 
priced  products,  such  as  milk  and  meat 
is  a  distinct  advantage.    There  are  many 
ways   by  which  the  corn  crop  may  be 
disposed  of  aside  from  that  of  selling 
the  raw  product.       Nevertheless  wheat 
will  continue  to  be  grown  for  the  reason 
that  some  system  of  crop  rotation  must 
be  followed  and  the  work  of  the  farm 
arranged  so  that  it  will  be  more  or  less 
distributed  throughout  the  season.  Since 
wheat  must  necessarily  be  grown  quite 
widely  on  certain  types  of  soil  the  place 
it  occupies  in  the  rotation  of  crops  will 

determine  in  no  small  degree  the  profit- 
ableness of  the  crop.    It  has  been  known 


the  early  spring  of  the  year  in  which  it 

is  to  be  cut.     This  will  greatly  increase 

the  cutting  of  hay  and  at  the  same  time 

produce  a  heavy   sod   in   which   will  be 

held  more  or  less  of  the  insoluble  portions 

of  the  stable  manure.    This,  when  turned 

for   corn,  should   give  excellent   results 

and  show  also  upon  the  wheat  to  follow. 

The  clover  to  follow  the  wheat  will  have 

a  much  better  chance  to  make  a  set  than 

where  it  is  sown  in  the  second  crop  of 

wheat.    In  many  sections  corn  is  not  the 

most  desirable  crop  for  wheat  to  follow, 

because  of  the  lateness  of  maturity  in 

many    instances.      In    the    Middle   West 

this  difficulty  was  overcome  ])y  seeding 

the    wheat   with   a    1-horse   drill    in    the 

standing  corn.     In  wet  seasons  when  the 

corn   was   badly   blown   down  this   plan 

did  not  work.    Where  wheat  must  follow 

corn  it  would  seem  desirable  to  grow  a 

variety  of  the  latter  that  would  mature 

moderately  early,  so  that  th^  crop  niiKht 

b^  cut  in  good  time.     It  is  the  practice 

id  many  sections  of  the  East  to  plow  and 


Harvting  a  Flaa  Crop  of  Wh»at  on  a  Long  hland  Farm 
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for  a  long  time  that  the  result  of  grow- 
ing several  cereal  crops  in  succession  on 
the  same  field  is  detrimental  to  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  soil.    And  it  only  re- 
quires a  few  years  under  such  a  system 
to  show  the  effect  on  the  soil.     In  parts 
of  the  Eastern  States  we  find  a  five-year 
rotation   of   corn   one   year,   wheat   two 
years  and  timothy  and  clover  two  years. 
In  most  cases  the  last  year  of  grass  Is 
given  over  to  pasture.    On  ordinary  soil 
and  especially  where  the  land  is  inclined 
to  be  thin,  such  a  rotation  falls  to  give 
the  best  results  for  either  com  or  wheat. 
The  clover  upon  which  Is  placed  the  only 
dependence  for  Improving  the  soil,  has 
practically  disappeared  the  second  year, 
the  land  being  occupied  chiefly  by  tim- 
othy.   If  the  land  is  pastured  the  second 
year,  as  it  often  is,  there  is  very  little 
good  sod  to  turn  for  the  corn  crop.     As 
a  result  the  com  does  not  benefit  as  It 
should,  and  the  two  crops  of  wheat  which 
follow  do  not  have  the  conditions  they 
should  have.    At  best  the  growing  of  two 
crops  of  wheat  in  succession  is  an  ex- 
pensive  method    In    the   long   mn.       It 
means   that   the    wheat   stubble   of   the 
first  year  must  be  plowed  and  fitted  at  a 
time  of  the  year  most  arduous  on  hor^e 
and  man,  and  the  land   rather  heavily 
fertilized  in  order  to  keep  up  the  yield. 
^Tiere  com,  wheat  and  clover  are  grown 
it  seems  best  to  change  the  rotation  to 
a  three-year  system,  so  that  each  crop  Is 
kept  down  only  one  year.    The  available 
inwiure  is  then  applied  to  the  grass  In 


fit  the  land  after  the  corn  is  cut.  This 
det&ys  the  seeding  of  wheat  too  much  in 
most  cases,  especially  if  the  weather  is 
unsettled.  Here  is  where  the  disk  or 
double  action  cutaway  harrow  is  es- 
pecially valuable.  Corn  stubble  land  may 
be  easily  and  thoroughly  prepared  for 
wheat  if  the  disk  is  used,  and  much  valu- 
able time  Is  saved.  CareWii  tests  have 
shown  that  as  good  results  can  be  ob- 
tained by  this  method  as  by  plowing. 
There  are  localities  In  the  winter  wheat 
bolt  where  the  soli  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  late  plowing  causes  the  wheat  to 
vilnter-klll  easily  on  account  of  the  un- 
settled condition  of  the  seedbed.  So  far 
as  fertility  is  concerned,  following  corn 
with  wheat  is  a  logical  practice,  since 
Jthe  coarser  sods  apd  manure  which  were 
turned  under  for  corn  have  become,  dur- 
ing the  season  in  which  the  corn  is  cul- 
tivated, well  decayed  and  in  a  condition 
to  be  more  readily  utilized  by  the  wheat 
plant.  Yet  the  irregularity  in  the  time 
of  seeding  the  wheat  where  It  follows 
corn  has  an  Important  bearing  on  the 
yield.  Late  sown  wheat  does  not  tiller 
so  freely  as  where  sown  at  the  normal 
time.  However,  the  more  fertile  the  soil 
the  later  the  seeding  may  be  made  ( with- 
in limit)  and  yet  get  good  tillering. 
I>ate  seeding  is  about  the  only  way  by 
which  to  combat  the  Hessian  fly,  but  in 
mt.ny  cases  the  seedings  are  prolonged 
far  beyond  that  period.  If  the  rotation 
is  plowed  for  wheat  to  follow  corn,  grow 
wheat  but  one  year  on  the  same  land. 


HowDoYouHarvestYoiirCom? 

UNLESS  you  use  a  corn  binder,  you  are  not 
harvesting  your  corn  —  that  is,  not  all  of  it. 
Fully  a  third  of  the  value  of  the  corn  crop  is  in  the 
leaves,  husks  and  stalks.  To  make  full  use  of  this 
value  it  is  necessary  to  cut  the  stalks  at  just  the  right  time. 
This  cannot  be  done  practically  without  a  corn  binder.  Ihe 
loss  to  American  farmers  in  vnS,  through  this  item  alone,  is 
estimated  at  about  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars.       ^ 

Trying  to  harvest  corn  without  a  Deenng,  McComuck,  Mil« 
%vaukee  or  Otborno  corn  binder  is  just  as  reasonahlo  as  trying  to 
harvest  grain  with  a  cradle.  It  can  be  done,  but  American 
fanners  prefer  tiie  binder.  When  you  consider  that  one  man 
with  an  I  H  C  corn  binder  can  go  into  a  field  of  coru  in  almost 
any  condition  and  cut  and  bind  the  crop,  from  five  to  eight  acres 
every  day,  you  will  soo  why  we  are  selling  more  and  more  cora 
binders  every  year.  , 

For  every  bushel  of  corn  you  put  in  your  cnb  by  the  old- 
fashicjned  corn  knife  way,  you  are  wasting  the  value  of  ha  t  a 
bushel  in  the  feeding  value  of  the  stalks  ami  leaves,  ihiuk  it 
over.  Drop  in  and  see  the  1  H  C  local  dealers  or  wnte  us  for 
complete  information* 

hternational  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(iBcorporated)  ,  ,  «    A 

CHICAGO  •  USA 

CkaMioo      DMriBf      UcCmmtk      MilwadiM      OsWm      PUm 


Win  Against  the  Hessian  Fly 


To  Escape  the  Main  Attack  of  the  Fly 
—sow  your  wheat  late.  The  early  brood  is 
most  destructive  to  young  wheat  and  provides  for 
future  broods.  Your  own  Experiment  Station  will 
tell  you  this. 

THE  Best  Wheat  Yields  come  from  plants 
that    enter    the    winter    strong   and    vigorous. 
Your  own  experience  will  tell  you  this. 

TO  Win  Against  the  Fly,  seed  late,  feed 
the  crop  with  available  fertilizers  which  will 
hasten  jrrowth  to  overcome  the  late  start,  and  secure 
vigor  with  consequent  resistance  to  later  broods. 
Use  200  to  400  pounds  per  acre  containinjr  at  least 
2  percent  ammonia.  Acid  phosphate  does  not  give 
the  necessary  quick  growth  and  resistance  to  the  ny. 

In  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  640.  U.  S.  Department  of  ARficuIture,' 
fertilizers  are  recommended  to  give  vigor  to  late  sown  crops  and 
resistance  to  the  Hessian   Fly. 


10    JOi 


Write  for  our  map  showing  best  dates  for  sowing  wh«at  in  your 
locality;  also  our  Bulletm.  'WHEAT  PRODUCTION."  bQth 
mailed  free. 

Soil  Improvement  Committee 

OF   THE 

National  Fertilizer  Association 

CHICAGO  I>ept.   134  BALTIMORE 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— steel  or  wood  — wide 

or  narrow  Hre».     Ste«l  or  wood  wheel*  to  At  "7 

,    ninnitiK   tear.    Wa^oo   parta  of   all   klnda.    Writ* 

today  t»T  free  catalo?  IMustraled  In  colors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO«    44  Elm  Stra«t.  Qittocy.  EL 
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Then  try  to  arrange  the  removal  of  the 
corn  80  that  the  land  may  be  fitted  early 
enough  to  give  the  wheat  a  good  start 
in  the  fall.     If  only  a  moderate  acreage 
of  wheat  is  desired  in  proportion  to  oth- 
er crops,  some  of  the  canning  crops,  such 
as   sweet'  corn   and   tomatoes,   or   even 
early    potatoes,   may   he   followed   with 
wheat  to  better  advantage  as  to  earllness 
ok  seeding  than  field  corn.     The  clean 
culture  which  accompanies  the  growing 
oi  etrly  potatoes  and  sweet  corn  puts  the 
Und   in   a   condition   to   grow   splendid 
■wheat.     Such  an  arrangement  of  crops 
does  away  with  the  necessity  for  plowing 
the  land  for  wheat  as  the  disk  will  put 
the  land  in  excellent  shape.    As  the  writ- 
er sees  the  problem   of  -vheat  growing 
in  the  Eastern  States  the  key  to  better 
yields  is  an  arrangement  of  crops  in  the 
relation  so  that  the  wheat  may  be  seed- 
ed at  the  normal  time  and  on  a  soil  that 
is   fertile  enough  to  bring  good   yields 
even  If  seeding  must  in  cases  be  delayed. 
The  proper  crop  rotation  will  do  much 
toward    improving   the    fertility    of    the 
land    and    as   well    the   distribution    of 
labor  so  that  the  wheat  may  b3  seeded  at 
the   proper   time.     The  three-year   rota- 
tion of  corn,   wheat  and   grass    (clover 
and  timothy)  is  good,  but  has  the  draw- 
back of  the  uncertainty  of  the  removal 
Of  the  corn  crop.     Where  some  variety 
of  crops  may  be  grown  profitably  the  fol- 
lowing rotation  may  be  suggestive.  First 
year,  corn,  seeded  to  crimson  clover  at 
the  last  cultivation;  second  year,  clover 
turned    and    the    field    disked    for    soy 
beans,  sweet  corn  or  early  potatoes.    All 
of  these  crops  may  be  removed  in  good 
time  for  seeding  to  wheat  and  with  less 
labor  than  plowing  after  corn.     Fourth 
year,  red  clover  and  timothy.     The  sec- 
ond  crop   of   wheat,   now  so  commonly 
grown  in  the  rotations  found   in  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland,  should  be  dropped. 
It  would  be  far  better  for  the  land  to 
grow  two  crops  of  corn  in  succession  on 
the  same   field   than   wheat.     Thus  the 
first  year  of  corn  is  seeded  to  crimson 
clover  and  this  turned  under  for  the  sec- 
ond    crop,    which    is    then    followed    by 
wheat   and    finally   the   fourth    year   by 
clover  and  timothy.    Judicious  fertiliza- 
tion is  necessary  on  most  soils,  but  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  proper 
crop  rotation  are  much  greater  than  are 
generally  suspected.       Wheat  is  a  crop 
which  must  pass  the  winter  shortly  after 
it  begins  its  life  history.    Thus  it  Is  sub- 
iect  to  very  trying  conditions  and  should 
be  given  every  advantage  that  time  of 
seeding,  fertility  of  the  soil  and  variety 
may  combine. 


The  Hessian  Fly 

Quick-acting  Fertilizers 
A    Preventive  Measure 

You   can  beat  the 

Hessian  Fly  with  Fertilizers  If 
you  use  the  right  kind.  The  idea 
is  to  seed  late  and  force  the  fall 
growth  with  fertilizer  containing  at 
least  2^0  quickly  available  ammonia 
and  not  less  than  10%  available 
phosphoric  acid.  But  it  must  be  the 
right  kind  of  fertilizer.     We  make  it. 

Acid  phosphate  alone  will  not  bring  the  quick  grow- 
ing effect.  One  more  bushel  of  wheat  per  acre  will 
pay  for  the  ammonia  and  may  save  you  many  bushels 
if  the  fly  is  present.  If  there  is  no  fly,  the  fertilizer 
will  repay  its  cost  anyhow  in  the  wheat  crop. 

Ask  us  for  Government  chart  showing  best  dates  for 
seeding  in  your  section.  Also  for  new  booklet  "How  to  Get  a 
Crop  of  Wheat,**  both  mailed  free.  With  the  shortage  of  labor 
this  year,  you  want  to  make  your  own  work  produce  to  the  limit. 
Our  active  fertilizers  will  help. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati  and  Detroit 

Addrts$  nearest  office.       Agentt  wpanteJ. 


Cover  Crops  and  Prosperity 
Few  farmers  realize  the  value  of 
cover  crops.  A  good  many  know  that  It 
is  well  to  have  the  land  covered  in  win- 
ter time  to  prevent  erosion,  and  that  if 
plowed  down  in  the  spring  a  great  deal 
of  value  will  be  obtained  from  the  result- 
ing humus.  But  there  are  even  more 
important  advantages  to  be  considered, 
and  every  man  who  tills  the  land  should 
be  familiar  with  them. 

Of  the  ten  indispensable  elements 
which  the  plant  requires,  three  may  be 
lacking  or  deficient  in  many  soils — nitro- 
gen, phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  Of 
these,  nitrogen  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant, not  only  because  it  is  more 
often  lacking  and  costs  more  than  the 
others,  but  also  because  it  is  the 
most  easily  lost  to  the  soil.  Hence  a 
most  important  part  of  every  farmer's 
duty  is  to  keep  his  nitrogen  supply  con- 
stant in  the  cheapest  possible  way.  ' 

If  it  were  possible  to  keep  nitrogen  in 
the  soil  indefinitely,  it  might  pay  to  buy 
A  stock  every  ten  years  or  so.  But  since 
tbis  is  Impossible,  no  farmer  can  afford 
to  buy  this  nitrogen  annually,  especially 


since  he  has  the  power  to  grow  it  at 
much  less  cost.  It  has  been  well  said 
that  "the  future  of  American  farming 
depends  upon  the  free  use  of  legumes." 

The  legumes,  with  their  infinite  power 
of  gathering  nitrogen  from  the  air  and 
chemically  changing  it  into  the  form 
which  is  needed  by  all  plants,  is  the  best 
friend  that  a  farmer  can  have.  Where 
the  legumes  grow  as  weeds — that  farm 
is  prosperous. 

In  order  to  grow  legumes  successfully 
it  is  necessary  to  inoculate  the  seed  with 
the  particular  bacteria  which  is  essential 
to  the  plant's  development.  The  most 
convenient  way  to  do  this  is  to  inocu- 
late the  seed  before  it  is  sown,  by  sim- 
ply mixing  with  the  seed  a  ^Iture  of  the 
desired  bacteria.  It  pays  to  grow  the 
legrumes  carefully. 


ASK  THE  DEALER  FOR     WARNER'S 


PURE  HYDRATED  UME 


BEST  FOR  FARM  LANDS 


Queri^  Answered 

Clover  and  Yim«>thy — C.  C.  Jj..  Penn- 
Bylvanla,  wrIteH:  •'Would  yoii  ndvlse  Rowing 
both  clover  and  timothy  in  AiiKiint  In  a  ct>rn 
field  Ht  IliRt  cultivation,  or  only  clover,  and 
timothy  in  the  spring ?" 

In  some  instances  very  good  catches  of 
grass  are  secured  by  seeding  both  clover 
and  timothy  and  clover  in  corn  in  the 
late  summer.  However,  the  uncertain- 
ties of  rainfall  may  cause  failure.  If 
you  BOW  a  single  crop  use  the  timothy, 
and  seed  the  clover  in  the  spring.  If 
the  land  is  clean  and  in  a  good  state  of 
fertility  you  have  a  fair  chance  of  secur- 
ing a  stand  of  both  clover  and  timothy 
by  seeding  at  the  last  cultivation. 


Fertilizers 


The  intelligtnt  use  of  commerci*!  fertilizers  on  your  Wheat  will  not  only  pro- 
duce a  deep  root  and  a  good  top  to  carry  the  crop  through  the  winter  and  bring  it 
to  full  maturity,  but  it  will  also  help  the  seeding. 

Please  refer  to  your  August  Ist  copy  of  "The  Practical  Farmer,'*  and  note  F»r- 
ticularly  the  excellent  fields  of  Wheat  and  Timothy  reproduced  on  the  front  cover.  AH 
of  these  crop*  were  grown  exclusively  on  E.  FRANK  COE'S  fertilizer. 

To  assist  our  friends  in  getting  the  greatest  possible  returns  from  their  Wheat 
crop,  we  have  prepared  a  booklet  entitled,  ^'Winter  Wheat,"  and  will  be  glad  to  send 
you  a  copy  with  our  compliments  if  you  will  mention  this  paper. 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 

Subtidiary  of  The  American  Atricaltaral  Chemical  Co. 

51  Chambers  Street  New  York  City 

Maniafactur*ra  of 

E.  FRANK  COE'S  SPECIAL  GRAIN  FERTIUZERS 
1857      Th«  Bwin—  Firmf'e  Stauid«rd  For  Almo»t  3i»ty  Y—r»       1916 


Q  XJLT  V  J7T  Rall«s  Worn  Oat  If  It.    Hm 

^  ▼▼  «-•«:«  m  l)lRh«rprot(>inront(>ntthan  ftUalta 
^W  ^^m/wyp  Writ*  for  prlcru  and  Information. 
K^M^KJ  V  E«I%  ackhM-s  S*»4  Oa..a«i  ItSCriiavatk.Ey. 

54  bM.  «*;»er«.     Writ*  lor   circ       «.  A.  ^^4.  Ckarl*«t«,  Tt. 


Seed  WHeat  ^^,2!   JS^Tj^^i 

lame  grain.    PrU-««  ft.fiO.  |1.76  to  f2.00  per  bu.    ^'^ 
■«i»C.,  ■yeMa*r«  Tmrmmm,  If  •rikaMBr<«"<  ^ 

Please  mention  The  Practical  Farmer 
in  writing  advertiseni. 
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The  Cost  of  a  Peach  Orchard 

The  Delaware  Agriculttiral  Experi- 
ment Station  has  Just  issued  a  bulletin 
Ktting  forth  a  financial  statement  of  the 
Station  peach  orchard.  This  orchard 
consists  of  about  9Vj  acres  of  Elberta 
and  Belle  of  Georgia  peaches.  The  or* 
rhard  has  been  used  for  experimental  pur- 
poses and  the  receipts  are  only  an  inci- 
dental feature  of  its  management.  Tho 
trees  were  planted  in  the  spring  of  1908 
and  the  report  reviews  the  orchard 
operations,  costs  and  receipts  up  to  Oct. 
1, 1915.  Only  four  crops  have  been  har- 
vested during  this  eight-year   period. 

The  first  year  the  orchard  was  set  a 
crop  of  field  corn  was  grown  in  the  or- 
chard and  the  value  of  the  corn  crop 
was  subtracted  from  the  year's  cost, 
leaving  a  tost  for  the  first  year 
of  6.1  cents  per  tree.  The  sec- 
ond year  the  cost  was  16.44  cents  per 
tree,  the  third  year  21.55  cents  per  tree, 
the  fourth  year  28.97  cents  per  tree,  the 
fifth  year  $1.14  per  tree;  the  sixth  year 
the  (ost  was  56  cents  per  tree  with  a  re- 
turn in  fruit  of  $1.05  per  tree.  The 
seventh  year  the  expenses  were  $1.24  >>j 
per  tree,  with  a  return  of  $2.70  per  tree. 
The  eighth,  and  last,  year  the  cost  was 
$1.40  per  tree,  with  an  income  in  fruit 
to  the  value  of  $2.46  per  tree.  The  total 
cost  for  the  9.56  acres  for  eight  years 
was  |4890.l»l,  with  a  receipt  in  fruit  to 
the  value  of  $7599.29. 

During  this  time  there  have  been 
picked  and  sold  13,596  baskets  of  penchcH 
and  2437  haskets  of  dropped  or  windfall 
peaihes  were  marketed.  The  average 
selling  price  of  picked  fruit  was  51.55 
cents  per  basket,  and  for  dropped  fruit 
24.2  (ents  per  basket. 

The  four-year  average  of  production 
ha8be<n  4.13  baskets  per  tree  of  Elbertas 
Md  4.01  baskets  per  tree  of  Belle  of 
Georgia. 

Considering  the  land  worth  $100  per 
»*;re  at  the  start,  and  compoundlnK  all 
the  Investment  at  5  per  cent,  compound 
Interest,  it  was  found  that  at  the  end  of 
^e  sixth  year  the  orchard  still  owed  the 
SUtlon  $209.65.  Large  crops  were  bar- 
tested  and  sold  during  the  seventh  and 
«i«hth  years,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the 
*'ghth  year  the  orchard  sbow^  a  profit 
*  '2280. .fi2,  or  a  yearly  average  profit 
Jor  the  eight  years  of  $29.81  per  acre. 
"li's  amount  represents  a  return  of  5 
«*'  «ent  on  a  valuation  $596.20  per  acre. 

The  ifeinized  cost  of  producing  a  ba»- 
■«t  of  peac  hes  was  as  follows: 

I  merest  on  investment 2.963 

"t"e8f  on  machinery  equipmeDt.1.3 

/^«ng  and  hauling  brush 2.9567 

\^^r  of  spraying 3.1768 

|8Pray  .  bemieal.   ....1.7421 

"vation  and  sowing  cover  crops.2.6684 


handled  aa  a  commercial  orchard  and 
not  as  a  strictly  experimental  one,  the 
profits  would  have  been  greater.  The 
record  of  this  orchard  shows  that  peach 
growing  can  be  made  a  remunerative 
business,  yet  peach  growing  is  not  a 
"get-rlch-quick"  proimsition.  To  make  a 
peu<h  orchard  return  a  high  Interest  on 
the  investment  requires  a  thorough 
knowledgo  of  the  peach  crop,  good  Judg- 
ment and  skillful  handling. 


Hixi 


rmiii 

ICov 


ng  and  applying  fertilisers..   ,4727 


^^» 2.8371 

1^,  jr    ' Top    g^^     g^^2 

iHa  '°'"*^  *"**  summer  pruning. ..  1.4281 
I  JJ^isiingiabor 4.M45 

^'"'■^ €.m2 

7"^ 1466 

'  '^"  '-pairs  to  tooU 2353 

r!,!""*'  '''■^*^*°  *•■«• MW 

/'"^^»»>"l« 16760 

J'Wn^  and  thinning 3216 

^,jj'"*^  cost  of  applying 0546 

^.' ^ 10»4 

^'trees 2§71 

^^faiion  of  Uiul  for  planting. .  .24»4 

j^j     ••••••*•..•...#.,  ^414 

* .tlfl 


The 


T#tal,      t4.472 


^•^Ooubtedly  If  tU  orclutrd  hU  bee. 


Packing  Fruit 

More  and  more  attention  is  being  paid 
each  year  to  l)etter  packing  of  all  kinds 
of  fruit,  ('omi)etltion  is  l)e<-oming  so 
keen  that  the  kind  of  pack  often  decides 
the  selling  price  of  fruit.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  peaches.  The  old  16- 
i|uart  Delaware  basket  is  doomed  as  a 
Kcneral  market  package  and  the  six  bas- 
ket carrier  will  probably  Xm  the  peach 
liackage  of  tho  future  in  the  East.  In 
the  Middle  West  and  North  the  bushel 
basket  has  a  firm  hold  uixm  the  public, 
but  is  doubtful  If  it  can  successfully 
com|>eto  with  the  six-basket  carrier.  For 
many  years  the  six-basket  carrier  of 
|M  aches  bus  be<>n  packed  according  to 
what  is  known  as  the  (h^orgla  pack.  In 
tho  pack  a  smaller  peach  is  used  for  the 
bottom  layer  than  Is  used  for  the  top 
layer.  That  is  to  say,  the  peaches  do  not 
run  nniforni  as  to  stee  throughout  the 
package.  Recently  tho  market  has  come 
to  know  the  "Jersey  pack,"  which  is 
HJniilnr  In  many  respects  to  the  Georgia 
pa<k,  but  the  peaches  run  uniform  to 
size  IhroUKhout  the  package.  In  case  of 
(lose  competition  and  dull  markets  it  is 
probable  that  the  Jersey  imck  will  over- 
sell the  fleortfia  pack.  Delaware,  Mary- 
Innd  and  New  Jersey  growers  are  strong- 
ly advised  to  abandon  the  neorgia  pack 
and  adopt  the  New  .Jersey  pack.  The 
New  Jersey  pack  has  been  amply  de- 
scribed In  a  re<ent  New  Jersey  bulletin. 
The  Delaware  Htatlon  has  adopted  the 
Jersey  pack  as  a  standard,  and  has  bad 
several  hundred  leaflets  describing  the 
Jersey  pack  printed  for  distribution  to 
pea<h  growers. 

Many  states  are  awaking  to  the  really 
disgraceful,  and  In  many  cases  real  dis 
honest,  practices  in  packs  of  apples  In 
barrels.  New  York  growers  in  parti*  u- 
lar  had  made  an  unenviable  reputation 
along  this  line.  The  result  was,  the 
New  York  apple  pficking  law.  which  is 
being  either  fwlopted  or  revised  by  many 
other  Apple  growing  states. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  barrel  pack 
of  apples  cannot  be  as  reliable  as  a  box 
pack, 

Oracling  Is  one  of  the  prime  essentials 
to  good  fruit  packing,  and  without  good 
honest  grading  any  pack  Is  doomed  to 
failure.  Manufacturers  of  foodstuffs  are 
constantly  striving  to  put  up  their  goods 
Ir  a  style  that  Is  attra/llve  to  the  buyer. 
The  fruit  growen  of  the  country  can 
well  take  a  leseon  from  their  results. 

The  packing  season  tor  apples  and 
fM-aehes  Is  now  approaching  and  it  l)e- 
booves  every  grower  who  has  or  hopes 
to  maintain  a  reputation  for  his  products 
to  open  his  eyes  to  the  possibilities  of 
food  fruit  packs  and  attra/-tlve  packages. 


by  proper  spraying.  Tnfortunately  there 
is  nothing  that  can  be  done  to  save  this 
year's  crop.  but.  by  the  following  method 
of  procedure,  the  trouble  ci.n  U'  avoided 
next  year. 

I  am  unable  to  tell  from  your  letter 
If  your  grapes  are  ScuppernonKs  or  the 
ordinary  American  grape  as  it  is  thrown 
in  the  North,     if  the  latter,  prune  them 
quite  heavily   this  winter  and   burn   all 
the  prunings.    The  S<uppernong  will  not 
stand  such  severe  pruning.    Next  spring, 
no  matter  what  the  type  of  grape,  spray 
them  with  llordeaiLX  mixture  when   the 
young  shoots  are  a  few  inches  long.     Ke- 
l>eat  this  spray  about  every  two  weeks 
until  the  grapes  are  half  ^rowu.     If  you 
find    any    rot   after    that    period,    spray 
with  a  pound  of  acetate  of  «opper  to  50  1 
gallons  of  water.     This  lost  spray   will  i 
avoid   staining   the   fruit.       If   you   are 
troubled   with  any  InstMts  eating  either 
fruit  or  foliage,  put  a  couple  of  p«)undH 
of  arsenate  of  lead  into  every  50  callous 
of  the  spray.     In   tislng   Bordeaux   mix 
ture  always  use  4  pounds  of  cupper  sul- 
phate and  5  pounds  of  lime  to  every  50 
gallons    of    water.      Stone   lime    is    best, 
although  hydrated  lime  will  make  a  very 
good    Uordeaux.  C,    A.   M. 


Qu«ri«t  Anaw«r«d 

Umi  fa  «^rMf»e«.  A.  J..  Oe«»r»l«.  wrltM  : 
'■'rh\»  •*«•'. ft  nur  irmp^d  hMirp  sfl  rott'>r|  on 
Ih*  *H)*  Th'-jr  Ituik  NN  thmiirh  fb^jr  wPTf  of 
«  hrown  unrSftf  und  not  t\finyt>i\  ttt  lh«>  l(>«flt, 
•  n^^  hnng  \u  gr^itt  «'\u-tprn  thin  way.  Th«> 
rot  »*-»t$to.  ihnn  t»r,  to  b*  Wftrn^^  In  th^  whitf 
crsfiMi  than  any  oth*rn.  Wbat  cao  b*  dnatf 
(o  prtr^0»t  iMn  ntf 

The  trouble  with  your  grapes  Is  what 
Is  known  as  brown  rot.  This  disease, 
while  very  desfractlve  to  grapes,  Is  one 
that  «m»  be  qulU  readily  held  In  check 


A  Farmer  Experimenter 

(Concluded  from  t>»^«  3(4i 
fields  at  small  cost.     He  believes  In  kee|>- 
Ing  the  soil  sweet  at  almost  any  cost. 

Mr.  Hell  has  finished  bis  exiMrlments 
with  control  measures  aKainst  the  Hes- 
sian fly.  Briefly  stated.  IiIh  results  have 
proved  to  hliu  that  the  fertilizer  he  uses 
on  his  wheat  not  only  makes  better 
wheat  and  more  of  It,  but  alni,  that  the 
fertilizer  remarkably  redutes  or  nearly 
eliminates  all  HesHian  fly  danuige. 

Three  years  a^Q  Mr.  Hell  had  one  of 
bis  hands  put  some  <  hit  ken  nuuiure  on 
some  of  the  thin  places  in  the  wheat 
fleld.  Normally  the  HesHian  fly  Is  (pille 
bad  in  tbis  community,  but  when  har- 
vest time  came  that  year  Mr.  Sell  was 
surprised  to  see  that  in  addition  to  lieing 
better  wheat,  the  wheat  on  the  nuinured 
places  was  practbally  undanuiKed  by 
the   fly. 

"If  (hicken  manure  will  prevent  fly 
damage,"  reasoned  Mr.  Sell,  'why  won't 
fertilizer  do  the  same  thing,  I'm  going 
to  try  it  and  see." 

He  did  try  fertilizer  the  next  year  and 
obtaJned  the  same  results  that  he  had 
from  the  chicken  manure,  except  that 
these  results  were  on  a  much  larger 
scale.  Ho  far  as  he  was  lonterned,  the 
Hessian  fly  was  conciuered.  The  surpris- 
ing results  of  the  control  of  the  fly  by 
means  of  fertilizer  has  made  Mr.  Sell 
quite  positive  of  nis  future  freedom  from 
Ited   fly   damage. 

"I    don't    <are   If    the    fly    Is    l>ad.'    he 
says.  "I  can  take  a  field  and  prepare  It 
good,   and    use   plenty   of   fertilizer   and 
lime,  and  I  won't  be  )>othered  by  the  fly. 
If  I  don't  use  the  fertilizer  the  fly  gets 
me,  sure.     TTiere's  not  much  use  trying 
to  grow   good   wheat  any    more  around 
here  unless  you  do  use  fertilizer.  1  know 
that  l>ecause  I've  proved  It  right  here." 
There  Is  no  question  but  that  Mr,  Hell 
has  opened  up  new  possibility's  of  wheat 
growing  in  fly-infested  regions.    The  fer- 
tilizer treatment,  together  with  the  late 
sowing  commonly  practiced,  is  now  re«-. 
ognlzed  by  the  U.  8.  Department  of  AgrI 
culutre  as  a  means  of  fighting  the  Hc»- 
slan    fly.        A    fertilizer   (ontalnlng   am- 
monia must  be  used.     This  gives  a  qui*  k 
growth  in  the  fall  and  helps  to  overcome 
the  bad  effects  of  late   planting.     Then 
the   fertilized   wheat  will  stool  out  and 
make  more  stems  than  will  wheat  not  so 
well   nourished.     This  gives  added   pro- 
tection  against  the  fly. 

Mr.  Sell  In  his  experimenting  made  ol>- 
servatlons  and  prartiral  applications 
several  years  ago  of  a  prlneiple  whb  h  Is 
only  now  winning  general  rerogntilon. 
When  generally  adopted  this  treatment 
will  mean  a  tremendous  total  saving  of 
losses  now  caused  by  the  attacks  of  the 
Hessian  fly. 
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of  prosperity  such  as  It  has  never  known,  but  there 
are  ways  of  .heading  oft  such  an  era  and  these  labor 
agitators  would  appear  to  have  found  one  way.  Surely 
we  farmers  can  have  little  sympathy  with  men  who 
threaten  our  prosperity  for  the  attainment  of  their 
own  selfish  ends. 
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Labor  Troubles  Threaten  Prosperity 


IT  is  unfortunate  that  just  at  a  time  when  prosperity 
looms  bright  on  this  country's  horizon  the  dark 
cloud  of  labor  agitation  should  appear  in  our  firma- 
ment to  threaten  this  prosperity.     Just  why  certain 
groups  of  laborers,  skilled  and  unskilled,  should  con- 
sider this  a  fitting  time  to  threaten   strikes   unless 
their  demands,  many  of  which  are  unreasonable,  are 
granted,  is  hard  to  understand.     Perhaps  the  idea  is 
that,  this  country  being  largely  shut  off  from  the  im- 
portation   of    foreign    products    on    account    of    the 
European  war  and  therefore  dependent  to  a  larger 
measure   than   ever   before   on   its  own   resources,  a 
strike  will  be  effective,  because  of  the  chance  of  tieing 
up  the  last  resources  from  which  the  consuming  pub- 
lic draws  its  supply  of  luxuries  and  necessities,  thus 
bringing  about  a  popular  demand  for  a  settling  of 
the  difliculties  by  the  granting  of  the  men's  demands. 
We  doubt  this,  as  we  hardly  think  that  the  public's 
sympathies  can  be  forced  in  favor  of  any  cause.     If 
the  cause  is  just  public  sympathy  can  best  be  enlist- 
ed by  an  appeal  and  a  statement  of  facts  unaccom- 
panied  by  a  threat  to  make  the  innocent  suffer  in 
event  of  a  failure  to  obtain  demands. 
At  this  writing   there  are   strikes   and  rumors  of 
'.  strikes  on  every  hand.    The  whole  country  is  threat- 
ened with  a  railroad  strike  by  men  who  say  that  they 
ran  tie  up  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  entire 
country  at  this  critical  time,  unless  given  what  they 
ask.     A  comparison  of  the  wages  these  men  are  re- 
ceiving with  the  profits  we  farmers  are  making  and 
the  wages   that   other   walks  of  life  produce  would 
hardly  indicate  that  they  are  as  badly  paid  as  they 
seem  to  think;   moreover,  we  are  all  clamoring  for 
lower  freight  rates  and  lower  passenger  fares  and  It 
,  is.  hard  to  understand  how  the  railroads  are  going 
to  be  able  to  meet  these  demands  and  at  the  same 
time   grant  their   employes  the   enormous   increase* 
ihfXf^emand.     New  York  City  is  suffering  from  a 
street  railway  strike  and  the  employes  say  that  they 
will  tie  up  the  street  railway  facilities  of  half  the 
cltleft  of  the  country  in  sympathetic  strikes  unless 
they  obtain  the   increased  wages  and  other  conces- 
sions they  are  after.    At  this  writing  a  certain  group 
of  the  employes  of  the  street  railways  of  Philadelphia 
are  threatening  to  strike,  unless  their  demands  are 
granted  within  thirty  hours.     Men  already  receiving 
wages  almost  unheard  of  until  this  season  In  manu- 
facturing plants  in  which  war  munitions  are  produced, 
are  threatening  to  strike  unless  paid  even  more. 

Surely  this  Is  not  the  path  to  prosperity.  Men  high 
In  the  business  life  of  this  country  are  divided  as  to 
what  will  be  the  business  situation  In  this  country 
when  the  European  war  ends — some  believe  that  pros- 
perity will  continue,  others  are  of  the  opinion  that 
depression  will  follow  the  end  of  the  war.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  country  is  at  the  beginning  of  an  era 


The  Cost  of  Milk  and  its  Price 

MANY  complaints  are  heard  from  farmers  who 
supply  milk  for  re-sale  in  the  Philadelphia  mar- 
ket, that  the  returns  received  leave  no  adequate  mar- 
gin of  profit  for  the  producer  and  in  some  cases  that 
these  returns  do  not  pay  the  cost  of  production.  Phila- 
delphia milk  dealers  in  turn  maintain  that  they  can- 
not pay  the  producer  more  for  milk  and,  after  paying 
the  railroad  carrier's  charges  and  the  cost  of  steriliz- 
ing and  handling,  have  any  profit  left  for  themselves 
at  the  present  price  of  milk  in  this  city.  These  same 
dealers  throw  much  of  the  blame  for  the  present  con- 
ditions on  the  railroads,  claiming  that  the  rates 
charged  for  bringing  milk  into  Philadelphia  are 
higher  than  for  similar  service  to  any  other  city  in 
the  East. 

There  would  seem  to  be  but  two  ways  out  of  the 
difficulty;  one  to  raise  the  price  of  milk  to  the  Phila- 
delphia consumer,  the  other  to  secure  a  reduction  in 
carrier    charges.      Either    method    would    enable    the 
dealer  to  pay  a  better  price  for  his  milk  to  the  pro- 
ducer.    The  dealer,   however,   naturally   hesitates  to 
raise  the  price  of  milk  to  his  customers,  feeling  that 
the  blame  for  the  increase  would  fall  entirely  on  his 
shoulders  and  that  his  customers  would  raise  the  cry 
that  he  is  forcing  up  the  price  to  increase  his  profits. 
So  much  has  been  said  about  the  whole  matter  that 
the   Philadelphia   Chamber   of   Commerce  has  deter- 
mined to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  subject  at  an  early 
date.     At  this  hearing  the  producer,  the  dealer  and 
the  railroads  will  all  be  asked  to  state  their  cases. 
The   dealers  and   the   railroads  will   readily   enough 
respond  and  defend  their  interests,  but  the  fear  is 
expressed  that  the  producers — the  farmers — will  not 
come  into  a  hearing  of  this  sort  adequately  prepared 
to  uphold  their  own  interests  by  presenting  accurate 
figures  as  to  the  cost  of  milk  production.    A  Chamber 
official  voiced  this  feeling  to  the  writer  recently,  and 
added  that  he  thought  very  few  dairy  farmers  kept  ac- 
curate records  and  actually  knew  their  real  cost  of 
production.    While  this  may  be  so  to  a  certain  extent, 
we  feel  that  in  such  a  statement  our  farmers  are  done 
an  injustice,  as  many  of  them  certainly  do  keep  such 
records  as  to  be  able  to  state  definite  costs  on  short 
notice. 

Those  of  our  readers   who  are  Interested    in   the 
Philadelphia  milk  market  and  can  give  actual  cost 
figures  that  will  bear  investigation,  we  urge  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  so  that  the  Cham- 
ber's committee  may  know  on  whom  to  call  to  repre- 
sent the  producers'  interest  when  the  hearing  is  held. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  are  not  keeping  cost  fig- 
ures are  advised  to  tackle  this  problem  at  once,  and 
get  in  position  to  defend  their  own  interest  in  the 
matter  of  the  price  of  milk.    It  Is  hard  to  make  the 
consumer  believe  that  he  should  pay  more  to  increase 
profits  that  are  already  adequate;  it  is  hard  to  make 
the  railroads  believe  that  they  should  reduce  their 
carrier  charges  to  increase  profits  that  are  already 
sufficient;  but  either  of  these  classes  will  listen  to  a 
reasonable  argument  leading  towards  the  giving  of  a 
reasonable  profit  for  labor  and  capital  expended  where 
such  profit  does  not  exist.    The  only  way  to  convince 
is  to  preesnt  actual  figures  as  to  costs  and  receipts 
for  comparison. 


sh»ep  raising  industry  has  moved  westward  with  the 
increases  in  land  values;  when  land  here  in  the  East 
was   relatively   low   in  price,  our   forefathers  raised 
sheep  in  plenty;  as  Eastern  population  increased  and 
land  values  multiplied  the  cheaper  lands  in  the  Mid- 
dle West  where  the  population  was  lower  enabled  the 
farmers  of  that  section  to  raise  sheep  at  a  lower  cost 
and  thus  Easterh  farmers  were  driven  out  of  this  in- 
dustry; again  as  land  values  in  the  Middle  West  in- 
creased the  sheep  industry  moved  westward  te  sec- 
tions where  vast  areas  of  extremely  cheap  land  afford- 
ed cheap  pasturage  for  the  flocks,  and  even  free  i^aar 
turage  on  adjoining  sections  of  government  land.  With 
the  low    cost  of   production   under   these   conditions 
Eastern  and  even  Middle  Western  farmers  could  not 
compete  successfully,  with  the  result  that  flocks  of 
sheep  became  a  rarity  in  the  East  and  are  none  too 
plentiful  in  many  sections  of  the  Middle  West.    Now, 
however,  conditions  have  changed;  with  the  increases 
of  values  in   Western  lands  and  the  restrictions  on 
grazing  imposed  by  the  government  on  its  land,  sheep 
raising  has  decreased,  while  the  prices  of  wool,  lamb 
and  mutton  have  gone  up  to  a  point  at  which  sheep 
raising    can    be    practiced    here    in    the    East    very 
profitably. 

Under  present  conditions  there  are  few  farms  in 
the  East  on  which  a  small  flock  of  sheep  could  not  be 
maintained  profitably,  and  there  are  many  farms 
which  present  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of 
large  fiocks  on  a  money  making  basis.  Throughout 
the  hill  and  mountain  ranges  which  strike  through 
our  Eastern  States  are  thousands  of  acres  now  prac- 
tically unproductive  which  should  be  utilized  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  sheep.  It  is  high  time  we  Eastern 
farmers  busied  ourselves  with  this  problem  for  the 
good  of  our  own  pocketbooks  and  the  benefit  of  our 
country  at  large — for  the  need  for  the  food  and  cloth- 
ing  which  sTieep  produce  is  universal. 

The  Philadelphia  Wool  and  Textile  Association  has 
launched  a  campaign  to  increase  sheep  raising  on 
Eastern  farms.  The  members  of  this  body  have  a 
market  for  all  the  wool  we  Eastern  farmers  can  pro- 
duce, at  prices  which  should  make  its  production 
profitable  to  us.  It  has  collected  facts  and  figures 
which  should  be  interesting  to  many  of  our  readers, 
and  we  recommend  that  farmers  who  would  like  to 
consider  the  sheep  raising  proposition,  write  to  the 
Association  (No.  135  South  Front  Street,  •  Philadel- 
phia) for  its  data.  The  Practical  Farmer  believes 
that  this  movement  is  a  good  one  and  should  do  much 
to  increase  the  productiveness  and  profits  of  the  farms 
in  this  section.  We  are  glad  to  aid  any  campaign  for 
the  production  of  "more  sheep,  more  wool  and  more 
mutton  on  Eastern   farms." 


Forcing  Vegetables  in  Winter 


More  Sheep  Needed 

IT  is  a  startling  fact  that  in  the  past  seven  years 
the  production  of  wool  In  the  United  States  has  de- 
creased from  328,000,000  pounds  In  1909  to  288.000,- 
000  pounds  in  1915  (a  decrease  of  over  12  per  cent.), 
while  the  population  of  this  country  in  the  same 
period  has  increased  approximately  20  per  cent.  The 
decrease  In  the  production  of  lamb  and  mutton  corre- 
sponds, while  the  demand  in  this,  the  greatest  meat 
eating  country  on  the  globe,  Is  continually  on  the  In- 
crease. Since  this  shortage  in  sheep  affects  both  our 
food  and  clothing  supply  it  is  a  very  serious  matter. 
Today  we  are  dependent  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
foreign  markets  for  our  supplies  of  sheep  products 
and  since  there  is  not  a  sufficient  increase  in  the 
raising  of  sheep  throughout  the  world  to  take  care  of 
the  Increasing  world  demand,  the  problem  is  growing 
more  acute  every  day. 

In  this  country  it  is  Interesting  to  note  how  the 


The  Interest  in  Alfalfa  Growing 

JUST    recently    the    writer    spent    several    days    in 
Delaware  and  southern  Pennsylvania  looking  over 
the  alfalfa  crop.    It  was  surprising  to  see  how  rapidly 
alfalfa  has  made  for  itself  a  place  in  the  hearts  of 
the  farmer.    Where  three  or  four  years  ago  the  grow- 
er cautiously  seeded  an  acre  to  alfalfa  he  is  now  pre- 
paring to  sow  five  or  six  acres.    Ten  years  ago  there 
were  very  few  men  in  Delaware  who  even  undertook 
to  grow  alfalfa;  now  there  are  as  many  growers  in  a 
small  neighborhood  as  there  were  then  In  the  entire 
state.    Some  growers  now  have  20  to  30  acres  on  the 
farm  and  are  handling  the  crop  as  readily  as  any 
other  field  crop.    The  success  that  has  attended  alfalfa 
growing  in   this  section  has  been  based   upon  facts 
and  not  luck.    Men  now  realize  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  lime  and  Inoculate  the  soil  for  alfalfa. 
Upon  these  treatments  depend  quite  largely  the  suc- 
cess of  the  whole  operation.    A  grower  remarked  the 
other  day  that  he  considered  alfalfa  easier  to  grow 
than  tomatoes  and  cantaloupes.     The  supposed  mys- 
tery attending  alfalfa  culture  Is  vanishing  and  farm- 
ers are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  growing  of  the 
crop   is   dependent   upon    the   knowledge   of   certain 
principles  which,  coupled  with  certain  practice,  will 
bring  the  desired   results.     It  is   now  time  to  seed 
alfalfa  for  the  next  season.    Alfalfa  properly  seeded 
this  month  will   give  at  least  two  tons  of  hay  per 
acre  by  the  first  of  next  June.    It  is  a  hopeful  sign  to 
see  the  small  farmer,  trucker  and  poultryman  taking 
up  the  culture  of  alfalfa.     There  is  no  forage  crop 
that  will  meet  the  varied  demands  of  such  a  great 
variety  of  types  of  farming.    It  Is  also  gratifying  to 
note    that    farmers   along    with    their    success   with 
alfalfa  are  taking  a  greater  interest  in  keeping  live 
stock,  especially  dairy  cattle.    All  of  this  augurs  well 
for  greater  diversification  on  the  farm  and  with  it 
more  profitable  returns. 


By  W.  F.  MASSBY  - 


Few  people  understand  the  great  ex- 
tent to  which  greenhouse  structures  are 
now  devoted  to  the  production  of  certain 
vegetable  crops  in  winter  and  early 
spring.  But  the  area  now  devoted  to  this 
purpose  all  through  the  Lake  Shore  re- 
gion is  vast  and  constantly  increasing. 
The  principal  crops  grown  are  lettuce, 
cucumbers  and  tomatoes,  though  here 
and  there  some  cauliflowers  and  melons 
are  grown,  but  these  are  on  a  much 
smaller  scale  than  the  flrst  mentioned 
crops.  The  size  of  the  houses  devoted 
to  this  purpose  is  surprising  to  the  man 
who  has  not  kept  up  with  the  g^eat  de- 
velopment in  the  building  of  green- 
houses with  iron  and  steel. 

At  Grand  Rapids  we  visited  a  green- 
house establishment  where  we  saw  one 
house,  built  in  ridge  and  furrow  fashion 
and  co^ring  2^^  acres  of  land,  and  the 
whole  planted  in  cucumbers  trained  on 
trellises.  Then  around  Chicago  there  are 
many  of  these  vegetable  forcers  and  very 
extensive  establishments  at 
Toledo,  Cleveland,  and  Ashta- 
bula, Ohio,  and  at  Irondequoit 
In  New  York  State. 

That  the  business  is  a  suc- 
cess is  evidenced  by  the  con- 
stantly increasing  area  in  the  - 
greenhouse  establishments.  At 
one  place  in  Ohio  we  noted  70 
large  greenhouses  in  the  estab- 
ilbhmeut  of  one  firm  and  all  de- 
voted to  vegetable  forcing. 

A  brick-paved  road  outside  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  lined  for  a 
long  distance  with  these  vege- 
table growing  establishments, 
all  depending  mainly  on  their 
local  market  in  Cleveland.  The 
great  increase  in  the  winter 
production  of  vegetables  under 
glass  Is  one  great  evidence  of 
the  increase  of  wealth  in  this 
country,  for  it  is  mainly 
wealthy  people  who  can  indulge 
in  these  products,  for  the  grow- 
ers get  $1.50  per  dozen  in  win- 
ter for  cucumbers  at  wholesale, 
and  what  those  who  eat  them 
pay  can  be  readily  imagined. 

Right    in    competition    with 
the  tomatoes  from   Florida  In 
late    winter    and    spring    the 
superior  quality  of  the  tomar 
toes  grown  under  glass  causes  them  to 
command  a  much  higher  price  than  the 
southern  hollow  and  skinny  specimens; 
for  a  tomato  grown  under  glass  is  the 
perfection  of  a  tomato,  red  and  smooth 
to  the  stem,  solid  and  less  acid  than  the 
outdoor  fruits,  and  they  are  always  In 
demand  by  people  who  want  the  best  and 
araable  to  pay  the  price  of  25  to  50  cents 
a  pound  at  retail,  and  the  usual  weight 
of  the  forced  fruit  is  about  t^ree  speci- 
mens to  the  pound.     Very  large  toma- 
toes are  not  wanted  for  forcing,  since 
the  medium  sized  ones  are  more  in  de- 
mand   and   give   larger  crops.     In   the 
western  end  of  the  Lake  Shore  section 
the  demand  is  for  pink  tomatoes,  and  the 
gardeners  grow  the  Globe.       Eastward 
there  Is  more  demand  for  red  ones,  and 
the  Bonny  Best  is  now  getting  to  be  the 
favorite. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  winter  sunlight 
In  the  northern  Ohio  section,  the  grow- 
ers arrange  their  crops  to  suit  their  sea- 
sons. They  do  not  attempt  to  grow  to- 
matoes for  the  New  Year  market,  since 
tomatoes,  to  thrive  well,  must  have  more 
sunshine  than  they  have  at  that  season. 
Their  late  fall  and  early  winter  crops 
are  mainly  lettuce. 

And  with  this  crop,  too,  the  local  mar- 
ket demand  and  the  limitations  of  cli- 
mate cause  a  variation  in  the  kinds 
grown.     In  the  Ohio  section  and  west- 


ward the  lettuce  demanded  is  the  loose- 
leaf  Grand  Rapids,  which,  grown  some- 
what crowded,  makes  long,  brittle  leaves 
and  is  cut  and  sold  by  the  pound.  But 
sm  we  come  eastward  the  market  mainly 
demands  a  well  headed  lettuce,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  heading  varieties  take  the 
lead.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  Iron- 
dequoit section  and  the  Arlington  truck- 
ing section  near  Boston,  and  the  Boston 
growers  have  developed  varieties  es- 
pecially adapted  to  heading  in  heated 
houses,  and  some  have  even  undertaken 
to  help  out  their  cloudy  weather  in  win- 
ter by  running  a  row  of  electric  arc 
lights  over  their  houses. 

At  Cleveland  we  visited  the  place  of 
Mr.  Rutenik,  now  the  president  of  the 
Vegetable  Growers'  Association  of 
America.  He  has  a  place  of  12  acres  on 
the  brick  road,  more  than  half  of  which 
is  covered  with  glass.  He  said  that  he 
went  there  with  a  capital  of  $50  and 
rented  the  land  he  now  owns  and  on 


A  Farmer  Experimenter 


By  R.  E.  ALLEN 


Two  miles  out  from  Kutztown,  Berks 
Co.,  Pa.,  lies  the  farm  of  Oscar  P.  Sell, 
farmer  and  business  man — farmer  first 
and  business  man  afterwards.  He  has 
always  been  a  farmer,  but  from  his  farm 
he  has  obtained  the  wherewithal  to  be- 
come financially  interested  in  various 
lines  of  business  in  Kutztown. 

Ever  since  the  sturdy  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  first  settled  and  cleared  the  land 
about  Kutztown,  the  Sell  homestead  has 
been  under  cultivation.  There  are  115 
acres  in  the  home  farm,  but  Mr.  Sell 
owns  and  operates  another  farm  not  far 
away.  The  entire  farm  is  tilled,  except 
the  land  about  the  substantial  old  build- 
ings in  the  center  of  the  farm.  The 
fields  are  so  arranged  as  to  require  the 
fewest  lanes  possible  to  reach  them  and 
every  field  is  cultivated  right  up  to  the 
fence. 

It  has  always  been  Mr.  Sell's  custom 
to  grow  only  a  few  crops,  but  to  grow 
those  well.    Wheat  is  his  main  crop  and 


A  SpUndid  Crop  of  Timothy  and  Ctovmr  on  thm  Farm  of  Frtd  Millmr,  Cmigtr'a  Miih,  Bmrht  County,  Pa. 

(Photographed  in  £arly  July) 


which  he  has  spent  a  large  amount  of 
money  in  its  development  in  intensive 
gardening.  His  success  is  an  evidence 
of  the  value  of  intensive  work  In  a  lim- 
ited area.  I  asked  him  what  his  sales 
amounted  to  annually  from  that  12  acres. 
"About  $30,000  a  year.  Every  man 
employed  is  a  sharer  in  the  profits  of 
the  business.  The  man  who  drives  my 
wagons  into  Cleveland  and  sells  the  stuff 
is  paid  $75  a  month  and  a  percentage  on 
his  sales;  he  is  a  sharp  salesman,  and 
last  year  made  $1000  above  his  wages. 
The  little  place  gives  me  an  income  for 
myself  averaging  $10,000  a  year."  "^ 

In  the  open  land  not  covered  with 
glass  Mr.  Rutenik  grows  fall  celery. 
This  celery  was  planted  in  early  June  in 
rows  about  2  feet  apart  and  all  the 
space  between  the  rows  was  packed  with 
manure.  The  whole  was  under  overhead 
Irrigation,  and  no  cultivation  is  done, 
everything  being  left  to  the  heavy  ma- 
nure mulch  and  the  water,  simply  pull- 
ing out  weeds  that  appear. 

In  the  rear  I  saw  a  huge  pile  of  lum- 
ber, and  asked  what  that  was  for.  "We 
set  those  planks  on  each  side  of  the 
celery  rows  later  for  blanching.  Our 
crop  is  blanched  early  in  the  fall  and  Is 
all  sold  before  there  is  cold  weather 
enough  to  do  any  damage.  Hence  we 
store  none." 
In  going  through  these  places  and  not- 


is  grown  in  a  rotation  with  corn,  oats 
and  a  timothy-clover  mixture.  He  usu- 
ally has  about  45  acres  in  wheat,  25  in 
corn,  20  in  oats  and  most  of  the  rest 
in  grass. 

"I'm  no  better  than  all  these  other 
farmers  around  here,"  modestly  asserts 
Mr.  Sell.  "They  have  just  as  good  farms 
and  raise  Just  as  big  crops  as  I  do" — all 
without  realizing  that  the  farm  on  which 
he  stands  openly  contradicts  him. 

All  over  the  Sell  farm  can  be  seen  evi- 
dences of  careful  farming.  The  big, 
solid-looking  buildings,  and  all  the  im- 
proved machinery  that  is  stored  in  them 
Instead  of  being  left  out  in  the  weather, 
speak  as  eloquently  of  thrift  and  good 
management  as  do  the  carefully   tilled  ( 


fields  and  clean  fence  rows,  and  the  con- 
spicuous absence  of  weeds. 

Wheat  being  his  main  crop,  Mr.  Sell 
has  made  himself  somewhat  of  a'  special- 
ist at  wheat  growing.  He  has  made  a 
study  of  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  the 
wheat  plant  and  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  all  the  details  that  go  to  make  up 
a  good  wheat  crop. 

For  the  past  three  years  Mr.  Sell  has 
bee^  doing  some  practical  experimenting 
with  his  wheat.  Most  of  this  experi- 
menting has  been  with  the  fertilizing 
of  wheat  and  with  the  ways  and  means 
of  escaping  damage  by  the  Hessian  fly. 
This  past  season,  for  Instance,  he  took 
the  trouble  to  fertilize  only  every  other 
drill  width  in  a  large  fleld  of  wheat.  The 
wheat  that  was  fertilized  received  350 
to  400  lbs.  of  a  high  grade  21/^-8-1  fer- 
tilizer at  the  time  of  seeding.  All  through 
the  season  the  difference  between  the  fer- 
tilized and  unfertilized  strips  was  quite 
noticeable.  As  harvest  time  drew  near 
the  contrast  could  be  observed 
from  a  distance  and  upon  closer 
inspection  an  even  greater  con- 
trast could  be  noticed.  It  was 
on  the  unfertilized  strip*  that 
lodging  was  most  common,  the 
Hessian  fly  damage  worst,  the 
number  of  stems  per  plant  few- 
est and  the  size  of  heads 
smallest. 

A  like  experiment  was  con- 
ducted with  a  field  of  oats. 
Every  other  drill  width  receiv- 
ed 200  lbs.  of  the  2K'-8-l  goods 
per  acre,  while  the  intervening 
width  received  nothing.  Fully 
as  great  a  contrast  between  the 
fertilized  and  unfertilized  strips 
could  be  noted  in  the  oat  field 
as  in  the  wheat  field. 

Past  experience  with  fertiliz- 
ers enabled  Mr.  Sell  to  foresee 
pretty  acurately  just  what  the 
results  of  his  little  experiment 
would  be.  Nevertheless,  to 
prove  his  opinion,  he  tried  the 
experiment  and  never  again 
will  question  the  efficiency  of 
fertilizers. 

It  is  on  his  wheat  and 
oats  that  Mr.  Sell  uses  most  of 
the  8  tons  or  more  of  fertilis- 
er that  he  buys  each  year.  Hla 
corn  receives  most  of  the  manure  that 
is  produced  on  the  farm  and  It  shows  It, 
too.  On  July  12th  Mr.  Sell  had  one  of 
the  finest  and  evenest  large  fields  of  com 
that  the  writer  had  seen  up  until  that 
time. 

All  the  hay  and  straw  on  the  Sell  farm 
is  made  into  manure  and  returned  to  the 
land.  He  says:  "I  wouldn't  sell  any 
straw  off  my  farm  at  any  price."  Such 
is  his  manuring  system.  Besides  using 
a  lot  of  manure  and  fertilizer,  Mr'.  Sell 
is  a  heavy  user  of  lime.  He  makes* a 
practice  of  applying  100  bushels  'of  4 
tons  of  burnt  lime  to  every  acre  eVery 
five  years.  He  has  his  own  ll&^die 
ledge  and  his  own  kiln,  and  so  limes  his 

(Coaclndcd  on  pa««  313) 


Ing  the  wonderful  crops  they  get  under 
great  winter  difficulties  I  told  the  Cleve- 
land growers  that  if  the  people  on  the 
Delaware-Maryland  peninsula  ever  got 
the  Idea  of  winter  forcing,  they  could 
beat  the  Lake  Shore  people  because  of 
the  greater  amount  of  winter  sunshine 
and  the  milder  climate,  which  would 
make  the  production  more  economical. 

And  now  a  man  from  the  Arlington 
gardens  near  Boston  has  gone  to  North 
Carolina  and  is  growing  there  in  green- 
houses and  frames,  lettuce,  cucumbers 
and  tomatoes  of  the  finest  quality  at  the 
noted  winter  resort  of  the  golf  players 


at  Pinehurst.  There  he  gets  the  finest 
of  lettuce  with  only  the  glass  and  no 
fire  heat,  and  in  the  heated  houses  grows 
tomatoes  and  cucumbers  in  excess  of 
the  needs  of  the  resort  and  haa  to  ship 
north,  and  is  doing  it  with  success. 

What  is  needed  in  our  eastern  section 
is  to  study  the  methods  that  have  given 
men  success  in  a  far  worse  climate  than 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware 
and  Maryland.  Our  truck  growers  like 
to  get  over  great  areas  instead  of  con- 
centrating capital  and  energy  on  smaller 
ones,  and  the  smaller  area  often  makes 
the  owner  more  clear  money. 
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Growing  Turnips 
I    recently   mentioned    what   I    called 
the  Long  White   French  turnip,   and  a 

£;jcorrespondent  In  Virginia  wrote  that  he 

jljihad  applied  to  the  Richmond  seedsmen 
for  the  seed,  and  they  ridiculed  the  idea 
and  said  there  was  no  such  turnip.  As 
I  have  a  package  of  the  seed  by  me  on 
my  desk  from  a  Philadelphia  seed  house 
it  is  evident  that  the  Richmond  seeds- 
men do  not  know  all  about  turnips.  The 
only    difference    is  that    the    seedsman 

j||labeled  it  Large  White  French  instead 

Ijtof  Long  White  French.    Southward  some 

il^call  it  Rock  Turnip. 

i; :  It  is  a  fine,  solid  and  sweet  turnip  of 
the  ruta-baga  class,  and  should  be  sown 
i-ather  earlier  than  the  strap-leiived 
varieties.  It  is  now  rather  too  late  for 
it  to  make  its  best  growth,  for  I  usually 
BOW  it  in  late  July,  and  now  am  simply 
waiting  for  the  soil"  to  get  fit  to  work 
after  the  deluges  of  rain  we  have  had 
for  four  days. 

Middle  August  is  a  good  time  to  sow 
the  Early  Milan  turnip  for  the  earliest 
fall  use,  and  the  regular  strap-leaved 
turnips  to  succeed  them.  In  sowing  tur- 
nips I  prepare  the  soil  well  and  then  run 
out  furrows  two  feet  apart  for  garden 
cultivation,  and  in  these  add  raw  bone 
meal  and  nitrate  of  soda  very  liberally. 
Then  a  furrow  is  thrown  from  each  side, 
making  a  ridge  or  bed.  This  is  flat- 
tened half  way  and  the  seed  drilled  in 
on  the  bed. 

As  the  plants  develop  the  rough  leaves 
thinning  is  needed.  Thin  them  to  about 
3  inches  or  more  apart,  and  give  the 
cleanest  cultivation.  Down  here  we  are 
fond  of  the  young  turnip  tops  for  spring 
greens,  and  there  is  a  variety  especially 
adapted  to  this,  known  as  the  Seven-Top 
turnip.  It  Is  not  valued  for  its  roots, 
but  for  the  mass  of  leaves  it  makes. 
Being  more  hardy  than  most  of  the  tur- 

,  nips  it  is  left  where  it  grew  and  protect- 
ed with  a  mulch  of  rough  manure,  and 
in  spring  the  young  leaves  are  very  ac- 
}■  ■ 'ceptable  as  greens,  having  a  peculiar  bit- 
'■  ;  terish    flavor    that    distinguishes    them 
^from  any  other   greens,   and   which  we 
like,  too. 

For  the  main  crop  the  Purple  Top 
Globe  Turnip  is  large  and  good,  and  I 
also  like  the  Yellow  Aberdeen,  as  it 
keeps  without  getting  pithy.  In  colder 
sections  the  turnips  can  be  taken  up  and 
put  in  heaps  and  covered  with  straw  and 
earth,  and  will  keep  well  if  just  protect- 
ed from  hard  freezing.  The  chief  ma- 
nurial  demands  of  the  turnip  crop  are 
for  nitrogen  and  phosphorus. 


the  CelestiaTcan  be  buried  and  wintered 
in  the  same  way  as  turnips  and  will  keep 
solid  in  winter.  The  Celestial  is  better 
boiled  than  turnips,  and  will  furnish  a 
new  dish  treated  in  this  way.  The  roots 
grow  to  the  size  of  good  sized  ruta-baga 
turnips  and  are  white  in  color. 

Like  the  spring  radishes,  the  winter 
radishes  need  very  heavy  fertilization, 
and  to  be  grown  rapidly  to  be  good.  The 
main  objection  to  the  Japanese  Sakura^ 
jima  is  its  immense  top  growth,  for  the 
leaves  will  grow  over  a  foot  long  and 
sometimes  overgrow  the  roots,  which  do 
no  develop  as  they  would  with  a  more 
moderate  growth  of  tops.  I  am  now  using 
only  the  Celestial,  the  Red  Turnip- 
Shaped  Chinese  and  the  Rose  Colored 
Chinese.  The  seed  should  be  sown  not 
later  than  middle  of  August.  I  sow  them 
in  the  same  manner  as  turnips,  on  a  well 
fertilized  shallow  bed  or  ridge. 


Winter  Radishes 
Our  varieties  of  winter  radishes  have 
)een  greatly  improved  by  the  introduc- 
rt5on  of  the  newer  Chinese  and  Japanese 
varieties.        Tiie      Turnip-Shaped      Red 
'hinese  is  an  improvement  on  the  old 
tose  Colored  Chinese,  and  the  Celestial 
Is  a  very  large  white  radish.     Another 
lerge  white  one  is  the  Japanese  Sakura- 
|lma.    But  the  old  Rose  Colored  Chinese 
is  still  good  and  very  hardy.     In  North 
Carolina  I  have  bunched  these  and  sold 
them  from  the  open  ground  all  winter 
ind  found  they  kept  perfectly  solid  and 
lot  pithy.     Here  in  southeastern  Mary- 
land they  will  keep  where  they  grew  if 
a  heavy  mulch  of  coarse  manure  is  add- 
ed.   In  fact,  I  had  them  winter  years  ago 
in  northern  Maryland,  where  It  Is  as  cold 
afe  Philadelphia,  when  the  bed  developed 
H  mat  of  chlckweed  that  acted  as  a  pro- 
tection.   The  Turnip-Sbaped  Chinese  and 


Spinach 

Spinach  is  the  great  crop  for  greens 
and  the  most  popular  of  all.  The  seed 
catalogues  list  several  varieties  of  the 
smooth  seeded  kind,  and  also  the  prick- 
ley  seeded  sort.  Who  plants  the  prick- 
ley  seed  I  cannot  say,  as  I  have  never 
had  any  use  for  it.  Some  advise  the 
prlckley  seed  for  spring  sowing,  but  I 
have  not  tried  it  for  many  years,  and 
when  I  did  try  it  found  it  of  no  special 
value  as  compared  with  the  smooth  seed- 
ed varieties.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that 
it  is  more  hardy  than  the  smooth  seeded 
sorts.  But  as  the  smooth  seeded  spinach 
is  perfectly  hardy  here  and  is  far  better, 
I  do  not  flnd  any  need  for  the  other. 

For  fall  use  I  sow  in  August  the  Nor- 
folk Savoy  Leaved  spinach.  This  crop 
is  sown  in  rows  16  inches  apart,  and 
heavily  manured,  for  rapid  growth  is 
necessary.  Then  after  the  plants  have 
well  started  I  scatter  some  nitrate  of 
soda  alongside  the  rows  to  urge  a  more 
rapid  growth.  Then  In  September  I  sow 
seed  broadcast  and  rake  it  in  for  winter- 
ing over  for  the  spring  cutting.  In  fact, 
I  have  done  this  as  late  as  the  flrst  of 
October  here  and  had  the  plants  winter 
well.  Sown  broadcast  they  winter  bet- 
ter than  in  rows.  As  the  weather  gets 
cold  I  sprinkle  manure  over  the  bed,  not 
thick  enough  to  smother  any  plants,  but 
thick  enough  not  only  to  feed  the  crop, 
but  to  act  as  a  winter  protection.  The 
plants  would  winter  here  all  right  with- 
out it,  but  the  spring  growth  is  much 
better  for  the  mulch. 


Garden  Notes 

Among  the  new  things  I  am  trying 
this  year  the  Pimiento  pepper  is  one  of 
the  best.  The  plants  are  very  strong 
growers,  and  more  prolific  than  any  oth- 
er large  podded  sweet  pepper.  The  pods 
are  not  so  long  as  the  Ruby  King  pods, 
but  the  flesh  is  thick  and  entirely  free 
from  any  hot  taste.  We  have  them 
boiled  regularly  and  I  flnd  th«m  very  de- 
licious. The  green  pods  are  just  of  a 
convenient  size  for  stuffing  for  pickles, 
and  the  plants  are  so  prolific  that  it 
takes  but  a  few  to  supply  a  family. 

Of  tomatoes,  I  have  grown  this  sum- 
mer one  new  one,  the  Mississippi  Girl. 
The  growth  of  the  vines  is  remarkably 
strong  and  I  note  that  without  spraying 
they  are  entirely  free  from  leaf  blight, 
while  the  earlier  varietieiB  were  badly 
attacked  when  not  sprayed.  This  is  not 
an  early  tomato,  but  a  large  and  solid 
one,  and  seems  well  suited  to  the  pur- 


poses of  the  canner.  I  have  about  con- 
cluded to  use  the  Bonny  Best  only,  for 
the  early  crop.  It  is  so  nearly  as  early 
as  Earliana  that  it  comes  early  enough 
and  is  a  far  better  tomato.  I  have  tried 
John  Baer  two  seasons,  and  while  it  is 
certainly  a  fine  tomato,  it  is  not  an  early 
one  by  any  means,  being  two  weeks  later 
than  Bonny  Best  under  identical  treat- 
ment. 

The  Colorado  beetles  have  been  worse 
on  the  eggplants  this  season  than  I  have 
ever  known  them.  It  is  a  daily  task, 
after  spraying  with  lead  arsenate,  to  go 
over  and  pick  them  off  by  hand,  for  the 
heavy  rains  we  have  had  wash  all  the 
poison  off  as  fast  as  applied,  and  now  I 
go  daily  and  pick  off  the  mature  beetles 
and  brush  off  the  larvae  on  the  hot 
ground  with  a  whisk  broom.  With  this 
treatment  I  have  saved  the  plants. 

I  find  that  the  best  way  to  treat  the 
everbearing  strawberries  is  to  keep  them 
but  one  season,  and  plant  a  new  bed 
every  fall.  Those  I  set  last  fall  have 
done  remarkably  well.  Those  set  last 
spring,  which  gave  fruit  all  last  summer 
from  June  to  October,  are  not  now  doing 
as  well  and  seem  crowded  and  stunted. 
I  will  break  up  this  bed  and  plant  a  new 
one  this  fall. 

The  Nanticoke  blackberry  and  the  At- 
lantic dewberry  are  now  just  ripening 
and  will  run  all  through  August.  Both 
are  fine  berries,  but  both  are  terribly 
thorny.  The  Nanticoke  is  good  for  home 
use  and  a  home  market,  but  too  soft  to 
ship.  The  Atlantic  dewberry  is  a  fine 
fruit  and  a  good  shipper. 

Black  Valentine  beans  sown  in  mid- 
August  will  in  most  seasons  make  a  good 
crop  before  frost,  and  with  good  pods 
late  in  the  season  they  can  bo,  canned  or 
packed  down  in  strong  brine  in  stone 
jars  for  winter  use.  Early  Horn  carrots 
or  the  French  Forcing  carrots  will  make 
a  crop  from  August  planting.  If  the 
late  beets  were  not  sown  earlier,  you  can 
still  sow  the  Egyptian  and  make  a  crop. 

The  Fordhook  bush  lima  beans  have 
made  a  wonderful  crop  this  season.  The 
large  white  lima  beans  seldom  make  a 
heavy  crop  this  far  south.  They  are  bet- 
ter suited  to  northern  sections.  Here 
and  southward,  of  all  the  climbing  lima 
beans  the  Small  lima  or  Sieva,  the  butter 
bean  of  the  South,  is  far  more  prolific, 
and  to  my  taste  is  a  better  bean  than 
the  large  white  lima.  The  Fordhook  be- 
longs to  the  Potato  lima  bean,  having 
thick  beans  rather  than  large  fiat  ones. 
It  is  far  better  suited  to  southern  con- 
ditions than  the  large  white  lima  bean. 

My  climbing  beans  I  grow  on  the 
woven  wire  fence  that  encloses  the  gar- 
den, and  thus  save  poles  and  space  in 
the  garden. 

My  third  setting  of  tomato  plants  was 
made  the  first  of  July.  These  were  plants 
from  seed  sown  in  late  May,  and  are 
for  late  August  and  September  fruiting, 
and  I  hope  for  a  good  supply  of  well 
grown  green  ones  when  frost  comes,  so 
that  I  can  pack  them  away  for  ripening 
a  few  at  a  time. 


Farmers  in  South  Jersey  paid  over 
$2.00  a  ton  on  the  average  for  stable  ma- 
nure this  year.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  Is  most  feasible  to  devote  some  land 
for  a  part  of  each  year  to  growing  crops 
to  be  plowed  under.  The  seed  for  an 
acre  of  this  crop  could  be  bought  or 
raised  for  less  than  the  cost  of  two  tons 
of  manure,  the  New  Jersey  State  Agri- 
cultural College  points  out,  and  the 
labor  involved  is  less  than  for  carting 
and  spreading  an  application  of  manure. 
Even  though  one  were  forced  to  forego 
one  short  season  money  crop,  as  is  not 
often  necessary,  to  provide  the  time  and 
space  for  a  green  manure  crop,  he  would 
doubtless  gain  financially  in  a  term  of 
years. 


The  practical  Farmer 


FOR 
WINTER 
WHEAT 

Berg's  Bone  and  Meat  is 

pure,  fine  ground  bone  and 
animal  fleshings  and  tankage. 
It  costs  no  more  for  bags, 
freight,  freight  handlings  and 
spreading — yet  it  enriches 
the  soil, .  increases  the  vield 
and  improves  exhausted  lands 
as  no  other  fertilizer  does. 

Test  it   side  by  side  with 
any  other  fertilizer. 

Winter  Wheat 
like  this 

will  prove  that  Berg's  Bone 
and  Meat  assures  better  root 
growth  this  Fall  and  more 
plentiful  stimulant  next 
Spring  when  the  wheat  is 
heading. 

THE  BERG  COMPANY 

Established  1873 

Ontario  St.  near  Delaware  River 
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YOU  DECIDED  TO  USE 
ROCK  PHOSPHATE 

Since  tKat  time  thousands  of 
other  good  farmers  who  believe 
in  the  Permanent  Fertility  Sys- 
tem have  put  it  to  a  profitable 
test.  The  story  of  their  methods, 
and  their  profiu  will  help  you  to  find 
"The  Permanent  and  Economical 
Source  of  Phoaphorua.**—**The  Foun- 
dation of  Lastins.  Fertility.  Let  ua 
tell  you  how  they  aid  it. 

FEDERAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Ground  Rock  Department 
10  Boyd  St.  Cdmnbia,  Tens. 
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CORN  HARVESTER 

That  heata  them  all.  One  horae  cuta  two  rows.  Carries 
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Soils  and  Field  Crops 
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Wheat  Growing— Place  in  Crop  Rotation 


It  is  generally  admitted  that  wheat  is 
a  less  profitable  crop  than  corn  in  the 
grain  growing  states.  This  is  because 
the  overhead  charges  of  seeding  and  har- 
vesting are  somewhat  greater  with 
wheat  and  also  the  labor  of  harvesting 
Is  not  so  well  distributed  as  in  the  case 
of  the  corn  crop.  The  greater  converti- 
bility of  the  corn  crop,  enabling  the 
grower  to  manufacture  it  into  higher 
priced  products,  such  as  milk  and  meat 
is  a  distinct  advantage.  There  are  many 
ways  by  which  the  corn  crop  may  be 
disposed  of  aside  from  that  of  selling 
the  raw  product.  Nevertheless  wheat 
will  continue  to  be  grown  for  the  reason 
that  some  system  of  crop  rotation  must 
be  followed  and  the  work  of  the  farm 
arranged  so  that  it  will  be  more  or  less 
distributed  throughout  the  season.  Since 
wheat  must  necessarily  be  grown  quite 
widely  on  certain  types  of  soil  the  place 
it  occupies  in  the  rotation  of  crops  will 
determine  in  no  small  degree  the  profit- 
ableness of  the  crop.    It  has  been  known 


the  early  spring  of  the  year  in  which  it 
is  to  be  cut.  This  will  greatly  increase 
the  cutting  of  hay  and  at  the  same  time 
produce  a  heavy  sod  in  which  will  be 
held  more  or  less  of  the  insoluble  portions 
of  the  stable  manure.  This,  when  turned 
for  corn,  should  give  excellent  results 
and  show  also  upon  the  wheat  to  follow. 
The  clover  to  follow  the  wheat  will  have 
a  much  better  chance  to  make  a  set  than 
where  it  is  sown  in  the  second  crop  of 
wheat.  In  many  sections  corn  is  not  the 
most  desirable  crop  for  wheat  to  follow, 
because  of  the  lateness  of  maturity  in 
many  instances.  In  the  Middle  West 
this  difllculty  was  overcome  by  seeding 
the  wheat  with  a  1-horse  drill  in  the 
standing  corn.  In  wet  seasons  when  the 
corn  was  badly  blown  down  this  plan 
did  not  work.  Where  wheat  must  follow 
corn  it  would  seem  desirable  to  grow  a 
variety  of  the  latter  that  would  mature 
moderately  early,  so  that  th^  crop  might 
b^  cut  in  good  time.  It  is  the  practice 
in  many  sections  of  the  East  to  plow  and 


Harvatinw  «  Fin*  Crop  of  IV%«a«  on  a  Long  hUmd  Farm 


for  a  long  time  that  the  result  of  grow- 
ing several  cereal  crops  In  succession  on 
the  same  field  is  detrimental  to  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  soil.    And  it  only  re- 
quires a  few  years  under  such  a  system 
to  show  the  effect  on  the  soil.     In  parts 
of  the  Eastern  States  we  flnd  a  five-year 
rotation   of   corn   one   year,   wheat   two 
years  and  timothy  and  clover  two  years. 
In  most  cases  the  last  year  of  grass  is 
given  over  to  pasture.    On  ordinary  soil 
and  especially  where  the  land  Is  Inclined 
to  be  thin,  such  a  rotation  fails  to  give 
the  best  results  for  either  corn  or  wheat. 
The  clover  upon  which  is  placed  the  only 
dependence  for  Improving  the  soil,  has 
practically  disappeared  the  second  year, 
the  land  being  occupied  chiefly  by  tim- 
othy.   If  the  land  Is  pastured  the  second 
year,  as  it  often  Is,  there  Is  very  little 
good  sod  to  turn  for  the  corn  crop.    As 
a  result  the  corn  does  not  beneflt  as  it 
should,  and  the  two  crops  of  wheat  which 
follow  do  not  have  the  conditions  they 
should  have.    At  best  the  growing  of  two 
crops  of  wheat  In  succession  Is  an  ex- 
pensive method    In   the   long   run.      It 
means   that   the   wheat   stubble   of   the 
flrst  year  must  be  plowed  and  fltted  at  a 
time  of  the  year  most  arduous  on  horse 
and  man,  and  the  land  rather  heavily 
fertilized  in  order  to  keep  up  the  yield. 
Where  corn,  wheat  and  clover  are  grown 
it  seems  best  to  change  the  rotation  to 
a  three-year  system,  so  that  ©ach  crop  Is 
kept  down  only  one  year.    The  available 
manure  is  then  applied  to  the  grass  In 


flt  the  land  after  the  corn  Is  cut.    This 
delays  the  seeding  of  wheat  too  much  in 
most  cases,  especially  if  the  weather  Is 
URf^ettled,     Here   Is  where  the   disk   or 
double    action    cutaway    harrow    Is    es- 
pecially valuable.  Corn  stubble  land  may 
be   easily   and   thoroughly  prepared   for 
wheat  if  the  disk  is  used,  and  much  valu- 
able time  is  saved.     CareWil  tests  have 
shown  that  as  good  results   can  be  ob- 
tained  by   this   method   as   by   plowing. 
There  are  localities  in  the  winter  wheat 
belt  where  the  soil  Is  of  such  a  nature 
that   late  plowing  causes   the  wheat   to 
winter-kill  easily  on  account  of  the  un- 
settled condition  of  the  seedbed.     So  far 
as  fertility  Is  concerned,  following  corn 
with  wheat  Is  a  logical   practice,   since 
ihe  coarser  sods  apd  manure  which  were 
turned  under  for  corn  have  become,  dur- 
ing the  season  In  which  the  corn  Is  cul- 
tivated, well  decayed  and  in  a  condition 
to  be  more  readily  utilized  by  the  wheat 
plant.     Yet  the  Irregularity  !n  the  time 
of  seeding  the  wheat  where  It  follows 
corn   has  an   important  bearing  on  the 
yield.     Late  sown  wheat  does  not  tiller 
so  freely  as  where  sown  at  the  normal 
time.    However,  the  more  fertile  the  soil 
the  later  the  seeding  may  be  made  (with- 
in  limit)    and    yet    get    good    tillering. 
I-^ate  seeding  is  about  the  only  way  by 
which  to  combat  the  Hessian  fly,  but  In 
mt.ny  cases  the  seedings  are  prolonged 
far  beyond  that  period.     If  the  rotation 
Is  plowed  for  wheat  to  follow  corn,  grow 
wheat  but  one  year  on  the  same  land. 


How  Do  You  Harvest  Your  Com? 

T  TNLESS  you  use  a  corn  binder,  you  are  not 

^^   harvesting  your  corn — that  is,  not  all  of  it. 

Fully  a  third  of  the  value  of  the  corn  crop  is  in  the 
leaves,  husks  and  stalks.  To  make  full  use  of  this 
value  it  IS  necessary  to  cut  the  stalks  at  just  the  right  time. 
Ihis  cannot  be  done  practically  without  a  corn  binder.  The 
loss  to  American  farmers  in  191S,  through  this  item  alone,  is 
estimated  at  about  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

Trying  to  harvest  corn  without  a  Peering,  McCormick,  Mil- 
waukee or  Osborne  corn  binder  is  just  as  reasonable  as  trying  to 
harvest  grain  with  a  cradle.  It  can  be  done,  but  American 
farmers  prefer  the  binder.  When  you  consider  that  one  man 
with  an  I  H  C  corn  binder  can  go  into  a  field  of  corn  in  almost 
any  condition  and  cut  and  bind  the  crop,  from  five  to  eight  acres 
every  day,  you  will  see  why  w©  are  selling  more  and  more  corn 
binders  every  year. 

For  every  bushel  of  com  you  put  in  your  crib  by  the  old- 
tashioned  corn  knife  way,  you  are  wasting  the  value  of  half  a 
bushel  m  the  feeding  value  of  the  stalks  and  leaves.  Think  it 
over.  Drop  in  and  see  the  I  H  C  local  dealers  or  write  ua  for 
complete  mf  ormatioa« 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

_  (Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  n-«  /     ^  ^^^ 

CkaiBpioQ      DMriag      McCwwck      lUwaakM     OakfM     Plaa* 


Win  Against  the  Hessian  Fly 


'T'O  Escape  the  Main  Attack  of  the  Fly 

*  —sow  your  wheat  late.  The  early  brood  is 
most  destructive  to  young  wheat  and  provides  for 
future  broods.  Your  own  Experiment  Station  will 
tell  you  this. 

■X'HE  Best  Wheat  Yields  come  from  plants 

*  that  enter  the  winter  strong  and  vigorous. 
Your  own  experience  will  tell  you  this. 

■TO  Win  Against   the   Fly,   seed   late,  feed 

*  the  crop  with  available  fertilizers  which  will 
hasten  growth  to  overcome  the  late  start,  and  secure 
vigor  with  consequent  resistance  to  later  broods. 
Use  200  to  400  pounds  per  acre  containing  at  least 
2  percent  ammonia.  Acid  phosphate  does  not  give 
the  necessary  quick  growth  and  resistance  to  the  fly. 

In  Farmers'   Bulletin    No.   640,   U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculturt,^ 
fertilizers  are    recommended  to    give  vigor  to  late  sown  cropt  and 
resistance  to  the  Hessian  Fly. 


i()    AOiA 


Write  for  our  map  showing  best  dates  for  sowing  wheat  in  your 
locality;  also  our  Bulletin,  **WHEAT  PRODUCTION,"  bgth 
mailed  free. 

Soil  Improvement  Committee 

OF  THE 

National  Fertilizer  Association 

CHICAGO  Dcpt.  134  BALTIMORE 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— steel  or  wood  — wide 

or  narrow  Hres.     8te«l  or  wood  wbMla  to  flt  any 

runnfnK  gear.    Wat  on  parts  of  all  kinds.    Wrlt« 

_      today  for  free  catalog  iJlustrated  in  colors. 

KLKCTRIC  WHKKL  CO.    44  Dm  Straci.  Quimor,  M. 
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Then  try  to  arrange  the  removal  of  the 
corn  80  that  the  land  may  be  fitted  early 
enough  to  give  the  wheat  a  good  start 
in  the  fall.     If  only  a  moderate  acreage 
of  wheat  is  desired  in  proportion  to  oth- 
er crops,  some  of  the  canning  crops,  such 
as   sweet  •corn   and   tomatoes,   or   even 
early   potatoes,   may   be   followed   with 
wheat  to  better  advantage  as  to  earliness 
olf  seeding  than  field  corn.     The  clean 
culture  which  accompanies  the  growing 
ok  early  potatoes  and  sweet  corn  puts  the 
lind   in   a   condition   to   grow   splendid 
wheat.     Such  an  arrangement  of  crops 
does  away  with  the  necessity  for  plowing 
the  land  for  wheat  as  the  disk  will  put 
the  land  in  excellent  shape.    As  the  writ- 
er sees  the  problem  of  wheat  growing 
in  the  Eastern  States  the  key  to  better 
yields  is  an  arrangement  of  crops  in  the 
rctation  so  that  the  wheat  may  be  seed- 
ed at  the  normal  time  and  on  a  soil  that 
is  fertile  enough  to  bring  good  yields 
even  if  seeding  must  in  cases  be  delayed. 
The  proper  crop  rotation  will  do  much 
toward    improving   the    fertility   of   the 
land    and    as    well    the   distribution    of 
labor  so  that  the  wheat  may  b3  seeded  at 
the  proper  time.     The  three-year  rota- 
tion of  corn,  wheat  and  grass    (clover 
and  timothy)  is  good,  but  has  the  draw- 
back of  the  uncertainty  of  the  removal 
of  the  corn  crop.     Where  some  variety 
of  crops  may  be  grown  profitably  the  fol- 
lowing rotation  may  be  suggestive.  First 
year,  corn,  seeded  to  crimson  clover  at 
the  last  cultivation;  second  year,  clover 
turned    and    the    field    disked    for    soy 
beans,  sweet  corn  or  early  potatoes.    All 
of  these  crops  may  be  removed  in  good 
time  for  seeding  to  wheat  and  with  less 
labor  than  plowing  after  corn.     Fourth 
year,  red  clover  and  timothy.     The  sec- 
ond  crop   of  wheat,   now  so  commonly 
grown  in  the  rotations  found  in  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland,  should  be  dropped. 
It  would  be  far  better  for  the  land  to 
grow  two  crops  of  corn  in  succession  on 
the  same   field  than   wheat.     Thus  the 
first  year  of  corn  is  seeded  to  crimson 
clover  and  this  turned  under  for  the  sec- 
ond  crop,    which    is   then    followed    by 
-wheat   and   finally   the  fourth   year  by 
clover  and  timothy.    Judicious  fertiliza- 
tion is  necessary  on  most  soils,  but  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  proper 
crop  rotation  are  much  greater  than  are 
generally  suspected.       Wheat  is  a  crop 
which  must  pass  the  winter  shortly  after 
it  begins  its  life  history.    Thus  it  is  sub- 
ject to  very  trying  conditions  and  should 
be  given  every  advantage  that  time  of 
seeding,  fertility  of  the  soil  and  variety 
may  combine. 


The  Hessian  Fly 

Quick-acting  Fertilizers 
A   Preventive  Measure 

m 

You  can  beat  the 

Hessian  Fly  with  Fertilizers  if 
you  use  the  right  kind.  The  idea 
is  to  seed  late  and  force  the  fall 
growth  with  fertilizer  containing  at 
least  2^0  quickly  available  ammonia 
and  not  less  than  lOfo  available 
phosphoric  acid.  But  it  must  be  the 
right  kind  of  fertilizer.     We  make  it. 

Acid  phosphate  alone  will  not  bring  the  quick  grow- 
ing effect.  One  more  bushel  of  wheat  per  acre  will 
pay  for  the  ammonia  and  may  save  you  many  bushels 
if  the  fly  is  present.  If  there  is  no  fly,  the  fertilizer 
will  repay  its  cost  anyhow  in  the  wheat  crop. 

Ask  us  for  Government  chart  showing  best  dates  for 
seeding  in  your  section.  Also  for  new  booklet  ''How  to  Get  a 
Crop  of  Wheat, ' '  both  mailed  free.  With  the  shortage  of  labor 
this  year,  you  want  to  make  your  own  work  produce  to  the  Itmtt. 
Our  active  fertilizers  will  help. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati  and  Detroit 

Address  nearest  office.       Agents  wanted. 


Cover  Crops  and  Prosperity 
Few  farmers  realize  the  value  of 
cover  crops.  A  good  many  know  that  it 
is  well  to  have  the  land  covered  in  win- 
ter time  to  prevent  erosion,  and  that  if 
plowed  down  in  the  spring  a  great  deal 
of  value  will  be  obtained  from  the  result- 
ing humus.  But  there  are  even  more 
important  advantages  to  be  considered, 
and  every  man  who  tills  the  land  should 
be  familiar  with  them. 

Of  the  ten  indispensable  elements 
which  the  plant  requires,  three  may  be 
lacking  or  deficient  in  many  soils— nitro- 
gen, phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  Of 
these,  nitrogen  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant, not  only  because  It  is  more 
often  lacking  and  costs  more  than  the 
others,  but  also  because  it  is  the 
most  easily  lost  to  the  soil.  Hence  a 
most  important  part  of  every  farmer's 
duty  is  to  keep  his  nitrogen  supply  con- 
Btant  In  the  cheapest  possible  way. 

If  it  were  possible  to  keep  nitrogen  in 
the  soil  indefinitely,  it  might  pay  to  buy 
a  stock  every  ten  years  or  so.  But  since 
this  Is  Impossible,  no  farmer  can  afford 
to  buy  this  nitrogen  annually,  especially 


since  he  has  the  power  to  grow  it  at 
much  less  cost.  It  has  been  well  said 
that  "the  future  of  American  farming 
depends  upon  the  free  use  of  legumes." 

The  legumes,  with  their  infinite  power 
of  gathering  nitrogen  from  the  air  and 
chemically  changing  it  into  the  form 
which  is  needed  by  all  plants,  is  the  best 
friend  that  a  farmer  can  have.  Where 
the  legumes  grow  as  weeds — that  farm 
is  prosperous. 

In  order  to  grow  legumes  successfully 
it  is  necessary  to  inoculate  the  seed  with 
the  particular  bacteria  which  is  essential 
to  the  plant's  development.  The  most 
convenient  way  to  do  this  is  to  inocu- 
late the  seed  before  it  is  sown,  by  sim- 
ply mixing  with  the  seed  a  %ilture  of  the 
desired  bacteria.  It  pays  to  grow  the 
legumes  carefully. 


Wheat  Fertilizers 


Queries  Answered 

Clover  and  Timothy — C.  O.  L..  Penn- 
Rvlvania,  writes:  "Would  you  ndvlse  sowing 
both  clover  and  timothy  In  August  in  a  corn 
field  at  last  cultivation,  or  only  clover,  and 
timothy  In  the  spring?" 

In  some  Instances  very  good  catches  of 
grass  are  secured  by  seeding  both  clover 
and  timothy  and  clover  in  corn  in  the 
late  summer.  However,  the  uncertain- 
ties of  rainfall  may  cause  failure.  If 
you  sow  a  single  crop  use  the  timothy, 
and  seed  the  clover  in  the  spring.  If 
the  land  is  clean  and  in  a  good  state  of 
fertility  you  have  a  fair  chance  of  secur- 
ing a  stand  of  both  clover  and  timothy 
by  seeding  at  the  last  cultivation. 


The  intelligent  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  on  your  Wheat  will  "otonlf  pro- 
duce a  deep  rolTand  a  good  top  to  carry  tije  crop  through  the  wmter  and  bring  it 
to  full  maturity,  but  it  will  also  help  the  seeding.  .     ,  ^  ,»       j       . 

PeT.^  refer' to  your  August  Ist^opy  of  "The  Practical  Farmer,"  and  note  fjr- 
ticularlTthe  excellent  fields  of  Wh«.t  ^^n^ Ji moth v  reproduced  on  th^^^^^^^^  All 

of  these  crops  were  grown  exclusively  on  E.  FRANK  COE  S  fertilizer. 

To  assUt  our  friends  in  getting  the  ereatest  possible  returns  from  their  Wheat 
crop,  we  have  prepared  a  bookfet  entitled,  ^'Winter  Wheat,"  and  w.U  be  glad  to  send 
you  a  copy  with  our  compliments  if  you  will  mention  this  paper. 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY 

Subfidiary  ol  The  American  Agrlcoltural  Chen^cal  Co. 

51  Chamber*  Street  New  York  City 

Manufacturara  of 

E.  FRANK  COE'S  SPECIAL  GRAIN  FERTIUZERS 
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C^^^  XXTVm.^t^^  Several  varieties  .««•* 
2>ee€l  linear  wheat.  Heavy  yielders. 
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The  Cost  of  a  Peach  Orchard 

The  Delaware  AgricultHral  Experi- 
ment Station  has  just  issued  a  bulletin 
setting  forth  a  financial  statement  of  the 
Station  peach  orchard.  This  orchard 
consists  of  about  9%  acres  of  Elberta 
and  Belle  of  Georgia  peaches.  The  or- 
chard has  been  used  for  experimental  pur- 
poses and  the  receipts  are  only  an  inci- 
dental feature  of  its  management.  The 
trees  were  planted  in  the  spring  of  1908 
and  the  report  reviews  the  orchard 
operations,  costs  and  receipts  up  to  Oct. 
1,  1915.  Only  four  crops  have  been  har- 
vested during  this  eight-year  period. 

The  first  year  the  orchard  was  set  a 
crop  of  field  com  was  grown  in  the  or- 
chard and  the  value  of  the  corn  crop 
was  subtracted  from  the  year's  cost, 
leaving  a  cost  for  the  first  year 
of  6.1  cents  per  tree.  The  sec- 
ond year  the  cost  was  16.44  cents  per 
tree,  the  third  year  21.55  cents  per  tree, 
the  fourth  year  28.97  cents  per  tree,  the 
fifth  year  $1.14  per  tree;  the  sixth  year 
the  cost  was  56  cents  per  tree  with  a  re- 
turn in  fruit  of  $1.05  per  tree.  The 
*  seventh  year  the  expenses  were  $1.24  Mj 
per  tree,  with  a  return  of  $2.70  per  tree. 
The  eighth,  and  last,  year  the  cost  was 
$1.40  per  tree,  with  an  income  in  fruit 
to  the  value  of  $2.46  per  tree.  The  total 
cost  for  the  9.56  acres  for  eight  years 
was  $4890.91,  with  a  receipt  in  fruit  to 
the  value  of  $7599.29. 

During  this  time  there  have  been 
picked  and  sold  13,596  baskets  of  peaches 
and  2437  baskets  of  dropped  or  windfall 
peaches  were  marketed.  The  average 
selling  price  of  picked  fruit  was  51.55 
cents  per  basket,  and  for  dropped  fruit 
24.2  cents  per  basket. 

The  four-year  average  of  production 
has  been  4.13  baskets  per  tree  of  Elbertas 
and  4.01  Imskets  per  tree  of  Belle  of 
Georgia. 

Ck)nsidering  the  land  worth  $100  per 
acre  at  the  start,  and  compounding  all 
the  Investment  at  5  per  cent,  compound 
Interest,  it  was  found  that  at  the  end  of 
the  sixth  year  the  orchard  still  owed  the 
Station  $209.65.  Large  crops  were  har- 
vested and  sold  during  the  seventh  and 
eighth  years,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the 
eighth  year  the  orchard  showed  a  profit 
of  $2280.52,  or  a  yearly  average  profit 
for  the  eight  years  of  $29.81  per  acre. 
This  amount  represents  a  return  of  5 
per  cent,  on  a  valuation  $596.20  per  acre. 
The  itemized  cost  of  producing  a  bas- 
ket of  peaches  was  as  follows: 

Cts.  per  bas. 

Interest  on  investment 2.963 

Interest  on  machinery  equipment.i.3 

Pruning  and  hauling  brush 2.9567 

Labor  of  spraying 3.1768 

pray  chemicals   •. . .  1.7421 

ultivation  and  sowing  cover  crops.2.5684 
ixing  and   applying  fertilizers. .   .4727 

ertilizers 2.8371 

over  crop  seed   5432 

orming  and  summer  pruning. .  .1.4288 

arvesting  labor 4.8045 

'ackages 6.5292 

auling 1465 

ime  on  repairs  to  tools 2353 

Repairing  broken  trees 0355 

height  bills 1.5750 

dropping  and  thinning 3285 

^ime  and  cost  of  applying 0545 

ioeing - 1094 

:ost  of  trees .2577 

^reparation  of  land  for  planting. .   .2494 

taking  0484 

*lanUng 0191 

Total,      34.472 
The  profit  per  basket  was  12.92  cents. 
Undoubtedly  if  the  orchard  had  been 


handled  as  a  commercial  orchard  and 
not  as  a  strictly  experimental  one,  the 
profits  would  have  been  greater.  The 
record  of  this  orchard  shows  that  peach 
growing  can  be  made  a  remunerative 
business,  yet  peach  growing  is  not  a 
"get-rich-quick"  proposition.  To  make  a 
peach  orchard  return  a  high  interest  on 
the  investment  requires  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  peach  crop,  good  judg- 
ment and  skillful  handling. 


Packing  Fruit 

More  and  more  attention  is  being  paid 
each  year  to  better  packing  of  all  kinds 
of   fruit.     Competition    is   becoming   so 
keen  that  the  kind  of  pack  often  decides 
the  selling  price  of  fruit.     This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  peaches.     The  old   16- 
quart  Delaware  basket  is  doomed  as  a 
general  market  package  and  the  six-bas- 
ket carrier  will  probably  be  the  peach 
package  of  the  future  in  the  East.     In 
the  Middle  West  and  North  the  bushel 
basket  has  a  firm  hold  upon  the  public, 
but   is   doubtful    if   it   can    successfully 
compete  with  the  six-basket  carrier.  For 
many    years    the    six-basket    carrier    of 
peaches  has   been   packed   according  to 
what  is  known  as  the  Georgia  pack.    In 
the  pack  a  smaller  peach  is  used  for  the 
bottom  layer  than  is  used  for  the  top 
layer.    That  is  to  say,  the  peaches  do  not 
run  uniform  as  to  size  throughout  the 
package.    Recently  the  market  has  come 
to   know   the   "Jersey   pack,"    which   is 
similar  in  many  respects  to  the  Georgia 
pack,   but  the   peaches  run  uniform  to 
size  throughout  the  package.    In  case  of 
close  competition  and  dull  markets  it  is 
probable  that  the  Jersey  pack  will  over- 
sell the  Georgia  pack.    Delaware,  Mary- 
land and  New  Jersey  growers  are  strong, 
ly  advised  to  abandon  the  Georgia  pack 
and  adopt  the  New  Jersey   pack.     The 
New   Jersey   pack   has   been   amply   de- 
scribed in  a  recent  New  Jersey  bulletin. 
The  Delaware  Station  has  adopted  the 
Jersey  pack  as  a  standard,  and  has  had 
several  hundred   leafiets  describing  the 
Jersey  pack  printed  for  distribution  to 
peach  growers. 

Many  states  are  awaking  to  the  really 
disgraceful,  and  in  many  cases  real  dis- 
honest, practices  in  packs  of  apples  in 
barrels.  New  York  growers  In  particu- 
lar had  made  an  unenviable  reputation 
along  this  line.  The  result  was,  the 
New  York  apple  packing  law,  which  Is 
being  either  adopted  or  revised  by  many 
other  apple  growing  states. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  barrel  pack 
of  apples  cannot  be  as  reliable  as  a  box 
pack. 

Grading  is  one  of  the  prime  essentials 
to  good  fruit  packing,  and  without  good 
honest  grading  any  pack  is  doomed  to 
failure.  Manufacturers  of  foodstuffs  are 
constantly  striving  to  put  up  their  goods 
in  a  style  that  is  attractive  to  the  buyer. 
The  fruit  growers  of  the  country  can 
well  take  a  lesson  from  their  results. 

The  packing  season  for  apples  and 
peaches  is  now  approaching  and  it  be- 
hooves every  grower  who  has  or  hopes 
to  maintain  a  reputation  for  his  products 
to  open  his  eyes  to  the  possibilities  of 
good  fruit  packs  and  attractive  packages. 


by  proper  spraying.  Unfortunately  there 
Is  nothing  that  can  be  done  to  save  this 
year's  crop,  but,  by  the  following  method 
of  procedure,  the  trouble  can  be  avoided 
next  year. 

I  am  unable  to  tell  from  your  letter 
if  your  grapes  are  Scuppernongs  or  the 
ordinary  American  grape  as  it  is  grown 
in  the  North.  If  the  latter,  prune  them 
quite  heavily  this  winter  and  burn  all 
the  prunings.  The  Scuppernong  will  not 
stand  such  severe  pruning.  Next  spring, 
no  matter  what  the  type  of  grape,  spray 
them  with  Bordeaux  mixture  when  the 
young  shoots  are  a  few  inches  long.  Re-  \ 
peat  this  spray  about  every  two  weeks  i 
until  the  grapes  are  half  grown.  If  you  I 
find  any  rot  after  that  period,  spray  i 
with  a  pound  of  acetate  of  copper  to  50 
gallons  of  water.  This  last  spray  will 
avoid  staining  the  fruit.  If  you  are 
troubled  with  any  insects  eating  either 
fruit  or  foliage,  put  a  couple  of  pounds 
of  arsenate  of  lead  into  every  50  gallons 
of  the  spray.  In  using  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture always  use  4  pounds  of  copper  sul- 
phate and  5  pounds  of  lime  to  every  50 
gallons  of  water.  Stone  lime  is  best, 
although  hydrated  lime  will  make  a  very 
good   Bordeaux.  C.  A.  M. 


Queries  Answered 

Rot  In  Grapea. — A.  J.,  Georgia,  writes : 
"This  fipa.son  our  grapes  have  aU  rotted  on 
the  vine.  They  look  as  though  tjiey  were  of 
a  brown  variety  and  not  decayed  »n  the  lea.st, 
and  hang  In  great  clusters  this  way.  The 
rot  seems,  thus  far,  to  be  worse  In  the  white 
grapes  than  any  others.  What  can  be  done 
to  prevent  this  rot?" 

The  trouble  with  your  grapes  is  what 
Is  known  as  brown  rot.  This  disease, 
while  very  destructive  to  grapes,  is  one 
that  can  be  quite  readily  held  in  check 


A  Farmer  Experimenter 

(Concluded  from  page  300) 

fields  at  small  cost.    He  believes  in  keep- 
ing the  soil  sweet  at  almost  any  cost. 

Mr.  Sell  has  finished  his  experiments 
with  control  measures  against  the  Hes- 
sian fiy.  Briefly  stated,  his  results  have 
proved  to  him  that  the  fertilizer  he  uses 
on  his  wheat  not  only  makes  better 
wheat  and  more  of  it,  but  also,  that  the 
fertilizer  remarkably  reduces  or  nearly 
eliminates  all  Hessian  fiy  dan>age. 

Three  years  ago  Mr.  Sell  had  one  of 
his  hands  put  some  chicken  manure  on 
some  of  the  thin  places  in  the  wheat 
field.  Normally  the  Hessian  fly  is  quite 
bad  in  this  community,  but  when  har- 
vest time  came  that  year  Mr.  Sell  was 
surprised  to  see  that  in  addition  to  being 
better  wheat,  the  wheat  on  the  manured 
places  was  practically  undamaged  by 
the  fly. 

"If  chicken  manure  will  prevent  fly 
damage,"  reasoned  Mr.  Sell,  "why  won't 
fertilizer  do  the  same  thing.  I'm  going 
to  try  it  and  see." 

He  did  try  fertilizer  the  next  year  and 
obtained  the  same  results  that  he  had 
from  the  chicken  manure,  except  that 
these  results  were  on  a  much  larger 
scale.  So  far  as  he  was  concerned,,  the 
Hessian  fly  was  conquered.  The  surpris- 
ing results  of  the  control  of  the  fly  by 
means  of  fertilizer  has  made  Mr.  Sell 
quite  positive  of  his  future  freedom  from 
bad  fiy  damage. 

"I  don't  care  if  the  fiy  Is  bad,"  he 
says,  "1  can  take  a  field  and  prepare  It 
good,  and  use  plenty  of  fertilizer  and 
lime,  and  I  won't  be  bothered  by  the  fly. 
If  I  don't  use  the  fertilizer  the  fly  gets 
me,  sure.  There's  not  much  use  tryinjg 
to  grow  good  wheat  any  more  around 
here  unless  you  do  use  fertilizer.  I  know 
that  because  I've  proved  It  right  here." 

There  is  no  question  but  that  Mr.  Sell 
has  opened  up  new  possibilities  of  wheat 
growing  in  fly-infested  regions.  The  fer- 
tilizer treatment,  together  with  the  late 
sowing  commonly  practiced.  Is  now  rec- 
ognized by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culutre  as  a  means  of  fighting  the  Hes- 
sian fiy.  A  fertilizer  containing  am- 
monia must  be  used.  This  gives  a  quick 
growth  In  the  fall  and  helps  to  overcome 
the  bad  efTects  of  late  planting.  Then 
the  fertilized  wheat  will  stool  out  and 
make  more  stems  than  will  wheat  not  so 
well  nourished.  This  gives  added  pro- 
tection against  the  fly. 

Mr.  Sell  in  his  experimenting  made  ob- 
servations and  practical  applications 
several  years  ago  of  a  principle  which  Is 
only  now  winning  general  recognition. 
When  generally  adopted  this  treatment 
will  mean  a  tremendous  total  saving  of 
losses  now  caused/by  the  attacks  of  the 
Hessian  fly. 


Hoffman's 

Seed  Wheat 


40.000  bushels  crown 
on  1232  acres  in  th* 
Lancaster  County  Seed 
Wheat  Belt. 

Six  kind — reliable,  hardy,  pro- 
lific —  the  choice  of  sixty 
varieties — that  came  under  o«r 
observation  duriniE  17  years  of 
Seed  Wheat  production. 

Cradmd  thiough  three  modern 
cleaners— the  **WoH,"  the 
"Howe."  the  "Clipper."  Free 
of  smut,  rye,  cockle,  chess,  t^tVic. 

PriceM  arm  Just.  It  will  cost 
you  20c  to  80c  per  acre  to  change 
seed,  including  bags  and  in  most 
cases  freight. 

__    Seed  must  please  you. 
If  it  don't  you  return  it 
at    our  expense  for 
freicht  and  we  return* 
your  money. 

The  head  of  wheat  shown  here  is 
"Leap's  Prolific.**  This  varie- 
ty is  yielding  35  to  48  bushels 
per  acre.  We  would  like  to  send 
you  a  sample,  with  "Hoffmanns 
Wheat  Catalog"— both  free,  if 
you  tell  where  you  saw  our 
advertisement. 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc. 

Landisville,  Laac  Ok,  Pa. 
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A  modem  Elevator  Diarger  will  Add 
'^substantially  to  the  value  of  your  potato ' 
crop.    More  potatoes  and  in  better  mar- 
ketable condition  with  less  labor  and 
power  means  many  extra  dollars  in  the 
grower's  pocket  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

The  1916  Farquhar  Elevator  Diesrer  is 
built  in  threesizes,  which  can  be  equipped 
with  vainous  attachments  suitable  for  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  soil.  This  enables  yoti 
to  get  the  riffbt  disser  for  your  p«rticiilar 
conditions. 

Our  dtsffen  ar*  the  result  of  many  year**  fleM 
experience,  combining  efficiency  and  durability. 
Illustrated  catalogue  describing  the  Farquhar 
Berator,  as  well  as  our  Success  Junior  and  Oilt 
Edge  Walking  Diggers,  free  to  growers.  SenA 
today  for  your  copy. 

A.  I.  FARQUHAR  CO..  UL.  lex  2t»,  Tetk.  H. 

Ws  also  maaafastar*  Baclass,  BiwmSBa, 

TlvsslMrs,  Hydraalis  Olditr  frsssss,  •!•■ 

▲skferUtaratOTC. 


The  Guarantee  Spreader 


Vslusbl*  CAtaloc  prini. 
ed  in  3  colon  snd  »• 
credingl}  low  delivered 
priM.  FREE.  WRITK 
US  TOBAY. 


For  yesrt  the  Gl'ARA^TEi:  IIME  ATtO  FniTIUZrR 
KPREADER  with  its  Mven  (uperior  patented  feature*  haa 
thomu(hly  and  ooDviDcingly  demonitratcd  its  ■uperiority 
OTer  practically  i>ery  other  spreader  on  the  niJtrket. 

The  qaeation  of  spreadar  saperiority  haa  been  lettled.  Get 
the  actual  facts.  Ask  theman  wboowniaiil'ARAlVTF.E  LIMK 
AXD  FERTILIZER  SPREADER.  While  ofhtn  are  claiuiioK 
quality,  we  ar«  OUARANTEEINO  IT.  Write  u*  today  for  full 
information  and  exceedingly  low  prioe.  Cornell  fully  aquip- 
ped  with  all  arce«ii<>rie«  and  FREIGHT  PREPAID. 

GUARANTEE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  OS,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WHITE  MARSH 

PULVERIZED 

IMESTON 


HIGHEST  QUAUTY 

Is    Not   Cauatic  —  Cannot    Bum 

InrmnediaAtely  AvAll«bl« 

The  bent  and  moat  economical  form  of  | 
I  Lime  for  agricultural  use,  lawns  and  grass. 

An  liiterf>ntlng  Booklet  rctrarding  the  value  I 
of  Pota^li  In  your  Roll  and  Lime  requirsments  | 
I  —mailed  free  upon  request 

E.  J.  LAVINO  A  CO. 
1475  BttlHtt  BMff.  Philarftlphhi  I 
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All  lettera.  Inquiries  and  requesta  In  reference  to  poultry,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Poultry  Editor  of  The 
Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Practical  Poultry  Talks 


Making  a  Family  of  Fall  Layers 
Around  October  1st  to  15th  the  flock 
is  going  to  round  up  for  fall  production; 
some  eggs  may  be  laid  before  then, 
though  it  is  hoped  that  not  many  will  be 
laid  earlier  than  the  first,  because  of 
the  likelihood  of  a  pullet  molt. 

To  get  the  layers  Into  shape  that  an 
even  yield  may  take  place  is  not  an  easy 
task,  nor  is  it  always  regulated  just  as 
it  should  be,  due  to  many  causes  beyond 
the  control  of  the  poultry  raiser. 

Inadequate  yards  and  houses  serious- 
ly interfere  with  an  adjustment  of  un- 
even hatches;  for  instance,  100  chicks 
of  the  hatch  on  April  2nd  are  allowed  to 
run  with  the  hatch  that  came  on  April 
25th,  the  difference  of  slightly  over  three 
weeks  giving  the  older  chicks  an  ad- 
vanced physical  condition  that  seriously 
handicaps  the  growth  of  the  later  hatch- 
ed. These  older  chicks  get  more  feed 
because  they  drive  off  the  youngest  ones 
and  lord  it  over  the  juniors  in  every  way 
possible.  Here  is  a  case  that  is  re- 
sponsible for  more  delayed  yields  than 
any  one  other  thing. 

If  this  condition  must  be  put  up  with 
the  owner  must  submit  to  the  resultant 
loss,  because  there  is  not  going  to  be  a 
very  heavy  production  from  these  mal- 
tieated  late-hatched  until  midwinter. 

The  question  of  loss  or  profit  in  this 
case  is  not  hard  to  settle;  on  the  one 
hand  the  late  April  hatched  chicks  are 
slower  in  development,  cost  more  to  feed 
and  are  never  of  the  same  sturdiness  as 
the  early  hatched,  not  because  of  the  dif- 
ference in  dates,  but  because  they  never 
had  the  same  chance.  Now  then,  these 
last  hatched  lay  in  January  when  eggs 
are  descending  in  price,  while  the  early 
birds  laid  In  the  fall  when  prices  were 
highest,  and  also  lay  while  the  late  birds 
are  laying. 

Since  the  one  house  Is  going  to  do 
duty  for  200  layers  of  uneven  ages,  the 
loss  put  up  with  as  a  necessity,  next 
spring  would  It  not  be  better  to  double 
the  size  of  the  Incubator?  Then  all  of 
the  layers  would  be  of  the  same  age  and 
the  cost  of  the  extra  incubator  would  be 
paid  for,  not  once  or  twice,  but  many 
times  over,  by  the  fall  eggs.  Again,  the 
extra  broilers  from  the  one  early  hatch 
would  bring  much  more  than  half  early 
and  half  late  brought  before. 

Some  little  correction  can  be  made  in 
the  speed  of  the  late-hatched  by  arrang- 
ing for  them,  from  now  until  October 
1st  or  15th,  temporary  shelter  and  feed- 
ing grounds  and  supplying  them  with  a 
good  laying  mash  and  a  good  laying 
scratch  grain  at  night.  Skim  milk  will 
also  help  some. 

In  case  the  early  hatched  have 
"hogged"  the  dally  feed  and  are  coming 
along  too  rapidly,  add  bran  to  the  ration 
In  a  liberal  proportion  (50  pounds  to 
200  pounds  of  laying  mash)  and  give 
more  green  food.  Changing  them  from 
the  runs  or  houses  to  other  houses  and 
runs  as  frequently  as  possible  will  check 
premature  laying  and  consequent  pullet 
molting  to  a  great  extent. 

To  select  from  these  early  hatched  pul- 
lets next  year's  breeders  Is  a  delicate  and 
difficult  task  without  trapnests;  a  his- 
tory of  the  pullet  cannot  be  made  with 
sufficient  detail  to  enable  the  operator  to 
select  breeders.  A  premature  layer  is 
undesirable,  a  late  layer  equally  so,  and 


the  inconsistent  layer  is  not  wanted 
either.  Herein  lies  the  failure  to  im- 
prove many  flocks,  either  with  early  or 
late-hatched  birds. 

To  secure  fall  layers  the  poultry  raiser 
must  know  the  ancestry  of  the  birds  in 
order  to  knoio  tvhen  to  set  the  hens  or 
incubators. 

A  chicken  family  may  produce  all 
early  layers,  all  late  layers,  or  half  of 
each,  to  the  loss  of  the  poultryman.  To 
correct  this  condition  should  be  the  ob- 
jective of  many  chicken  owners;  more 
eggs  will  be  secured  when  the  profit  tak- 
ing is  in  the  fall  and  the  200-egg  hen 
will  come  In  consequence.  Making  the 
heavy  layer  is  by  far  easier  than  creat- 
ing the  fall  layer.  As  a  rule,  the  entire 
profit  on  eggs,  In  commercial  plants,  is 
in  the  fall;  very  little  profit  is  made  on 
spring  and  summer  eggs,  if  any. 

Taking  this  whole  situation  under 
careful  observation,  it  appears  so  plain- 
ly that  no  other  system  would  stand  an 
analysis  that  would  wipe  out  the  losing 
side  and  build  up  the  profit  makers. 

No  matter  how  confident  of  his  or  her 
ability  any  poultry  raiser  may  be,  there 
is  ample  proof  that  the  fall  layer  can  be 
made  almost  as  easily  as  the  any-old- 
time  layer,  and  without  such  expense  as 
will  make  serious  inroad  upon  capital. 

Try  out  a  few  trapnests,  prove  a  few 
fall  layers,  mate  them  to  a  regular  male, 
one  of  known  ability,  raised  by  some 
good  breeder,  and  you  have  made  a  start 
at  little  expense  that  will  pile  up  a  great 
many  times  the  investment  in  profit. 


oil  (sweet  oil),  a  dessertspoonful  a  day 
for  three  days  will  aid  the  conditioning 
of  the  fowl  to  throw  off  thq  ailment. 
As  a  general  rule  the  male  birds  simply 
transmit  this  trouble  without  showing 
its  effects  or  presence,  and  they  should 
therefore  be  separately  housed  and  their 
quarters  sprayed  with  some  good  germi- 
cide. The  quarters  of  the  hens  must  be 
sprayed  thoroughly  and  the  grounds 
around  the  houses,  feed  troughs  and 
drinking  vessels  should  be  sprinkled 
with  air  slaked  lime. 

In  connection  with  this  trouble  It 
should  be  pointed  out  here  that  there  is 
another  ailment,  purely  intestinal,  that 
carries  with  it  the  same  symptoms,  with 
the  exception  of  the  whUe  discharge, 
which  is  equally  fatal  and  which  pro- 
duces cannibalism.  After  a  short  period 
of  this  second  ailment  the  discharges  be- 
come blood  laden  and  the  Intestines, 
highly  Infiamed,  protrude  and  the  flock 
begins  cannibalistic  practices.  Ihe  al- 
most certain  remedy  for  this  trouble  is 
sour  milk  (or  butter  milk)  mixed  with 
bread  and  fed  twice  a  day  (no  grain 
until  all  parts  become  normal)  and  a 
scant  teaspoonful  of  olive  oil  into  which 
three  drops  of  turpentine  has  been,  mix- 
ed. Gradually,  after  the  sixth  day,  add 
a  little  mash  to  the  milk  and  bread; 
finally,  in  about  twelve  days,  using 
mash  altogether. 


AGCNTS- 
FARMERS- 
SALESMEN! 


DO  YOU  WANT  THIS 

FORD  AUTOMOBILE 


What  We  Are  Asked 


liline  and  Dropping:*. — H.  A.  O.,  Penn- 
sylvania, writes :  "How  shall  I  supply  Ume 
to  kill  germs  and  to  Iceep  dowu  the  oaor  from 
the  droppings-board?" 

Lime,  burnt  limestone  Is  the  kind  we 
mean,  air  slaked,  Is  dusted  through  an 
old  leaky  pall  In  just  the  right  quantity. 
Take  a  6-penny  wire  nail  for  a  punch,  set 
the  pall  bottom  up  and  In  five  minutes 
you  have  a  lime  dusting  appliance  that 
will  come  In  handy  for  many  purposes. 
Proceed  with  this  pail  half  filled  with 
lime  In  powder  form  to  dust  every  square 
foot  of  the  house  floors,  runs  and  dust 
boxes.  If  you  have  them  as  a  luxury  for 
the  hens.    Never  mind  the  lime  dust  the 
hens  kick  up  in  scratching  or  dusting; 
it  will  do  them  lots  of  good  and  do  up 
the  germs  at  the  same  time.     Do  not 
put  lime  on  the  dropplngs-board;    lime 
releases  the  ammonia  from  the  manures 
and    destroys    their    value.      When    you 
clean    your    droppings-boards    sprinkle 
them  with  sand  or  dry  earth,  a  half-inch 
deep,   to  prevent   sticking.     When   land 
plaster,    gypdum,     becomes    normal     In 
price,    after    the    little    disturbance    In 
Europe  is  finished,  use  It  Instead  of  sand 
or  dirt  and  you  will  greatly  increase  the 
fertilizer  value  of  the  droppings.    By  all 
means  save  every  particle  of  chicken  ma- 
nure  obtainable;    It   Is    now    becoming 
valuable. 

'White    Dincharire    from    Henii. — D.    F. 

B.,  New  Jersey,  writes:  "Several  of  my  hens 
are  soiling  vent  fluff  and  the  excreta  Is  whit- 
ish, almost  a  constant  flow.  Is  this  Infectious 
and  what   must  be  done  to  relieve  trouble?" 

Sooner  or  later  this  trouble  (which 
yearly  becomes  more  general)  will  re- 
sult fatally  to  the  affected  birds.  Just 
as  soon  as  a  bird  is  noticed  In  this  con- 
dition It  should  be  removed  from  the 
flock  and  all  male  birds  penned  separate- 
ly from  the  flock  of  hens.  The  trouble 
Is  purely  venereal  and  is  easily  checked 
by  Isolation  as  suggested  above;  the 
remedy  to  be  used  Is  simple  and 
easily  applied.  With  a  clean  piece 
of  absorbent  cotton  gently  wash  the 
fluff  and  vent  with  soda  water,  a 
level  tablespoonful  of  baking  soda 
to  a  pint  of  water.  Repeat  this 
operation  twice  dally  until  cured.  The 
diet  should  be  light  and  rparlng.    Olive 


'Wormn  in  Poultry. — L.  C.  B.,  Dela- 
ware, writes:  "On  the  dropplngs-board  I 
notice  a  slight  movement  in  some  of  the  drop- 
pings. Is  this  an  indicatioa  of  intestinal 
woi-ms  and  what  shall  I  do  to  get  rid  of 
them?  Several  of  my  birds  are  thin  and 
have  ravenous  appetites." 

Undoubtedly  your  birds  are  affected. 
Whenever  these  little  masses  are  found 
that  are  "agitated"  sprinkle  about  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  lime  on  them.  Treat  the 
chicken  as  follows:  Send  the  thin  birds 
to  bed  hungry  and  in  the  morning  give 
each  a  teaspoonful  of  an  equal  mixture 
of  sweet  oil,  cotton  seed  oil  or  castor  oil, 
either  one  of  the  three,  and  an  equal 
amount  of  turpentine.  The  very  nicest 
way  is  to  put  in  a  4  or  6-ounce  bottle  one 
ounce  of  oil  and  one  ounce  of  turpentine; 
this  gives  ample  space  to  shake  the  mix- 
ture thoroughly.  With  a  fountain  pen 
flller  or  other  form  of  syringe,  a  dozen 
birds  can  be  treated  in  a  few  minutes. 
Open  the  bird's  mouth  and  Insert  the 
loaded  syringe  beyond  the  back  end  of 
the  tongue  and  the  job  Is  done  effectively. 
Hold  the  head  up  slightly  for  a  moment 
and  none  of  the  dose  will  be  lost.  Do 
not  feed  for  an  hour  after  dosing,  and 
repeat  the  operation  on  the  third  day. 


AND  A 

BiQ  Payini  Business  Besides 

We  w*nt  a  man  In  eac!»  community  to  work  with  us  on  out 
Wa  new  pUn— to  travel  by  automobile  and  handle  the  big  Wll- 
bur  Line  ol  Stock  Tonics.  Farm  Remedies.  Medlcmef.  Ex. 
tracts.  Spices,  etc.  We  equip  each  man  with  an  automobUe  and 
■et  him  up  In  a  business  ol  hli  own  that  will  pay  him 

$2,000.00  TO  $3,000.00  A  YEAR.  • 

TW«  olTe«  Is  open  to  you.  no  matte,  who  you  are  or  where  yo« 
UTe.  No  experience  necea«ary--we  teach  you  everythmg:. 
No  capita!  required— everything  lumlshed.  Liberal  credit 
LblB  TOmmUalon-exclu.lve  te'Tltory-brand  new  plaa 

Write  us  at  once— today— don't  p-t  It  ofl.  Full  detaUs  oi  oui 
elan,  how  to  get  started,  etc.  wUl  be  sent  at  once.  60 

iriLBUR  STOCK  FOOD.COt  IZsUvmSI.  MUwMkM.Wi% 


(((OUR  EXPEBIENCE  POOL)j| 


Ail  oar  readers  are  Invited  to  contribute  their  experiences  on  the  topics  under  discussion.  |2.00  will  be  paid 
for  tbe  beat,  and  fl.OO  for  the  next  beet  contribution,  and  fiOc  for  each  other  article  published.  (Jontributlons 
Oiust  be  Id  our  bauds  15  days  before  date  of  issue. 


Topic  No.  1202,  Sept.  1. — The  Rural  Schools. 
Does  the  rural  school  in  your  community 
educate  your  children  as,  you  want  them 
educated  ?  Does  it  teach  the  rudiments  of 
agriculture?  What  suggestions  can  you 
offer  for  the  betterment  of  rural  schools, 
based  on  improvements  made  in  your  own, 
or  that  you  have  heard  of  in  other,  dis- 
tricts? Two  years  ago  we  had  an  Experi- 
ence Pool  on  this  subject  and  received 
many  interesting  contributions ;  we  and 
our  readers  want  to  Itnow  what  advances, 
if  any,  have  been  made,  and  what  are  the 
principal  causes  for  complaint  new.  Limit, 
250  words. 

TOPIC  No.  1203,  Sept.  15. — Nearly  every 
farmer  has  some  "hobby"  or  "side  line"  in 
which  he  finds  profit  and  pleasure,  or  which 
he  expects  to  maice  profitable — perhaps  it  is 
growing  mushrooms  or  raising  some  medici- 
nal herb,  such  as  ginseng,  or  perhaps  it  is 
keeping  bees,  or  breeding  animals  for  pets. 
What  unusual  thing  of  this  kind  are  you 
doing?  Tell  us  about  it  and  whether  you 
find  it  profitable.  Describe  the  methods  you 
use.     Limit,  250  words. 


decay  from  bottom  moisture.  They  are 
roofed  and  kept  well  painted  and  given 
a  little  attention  spring  and  fall  In  ad- 
justing the  hoops  to  prevent  shrinking, 
even  well  braced  as  they  are.  In  filling 
we  use  a  standard  make  cutter  and  wind 
elevator  pulled  by  a  12  H.  P.  gasoline  en- 
gine. The  silage  must  be  kept  level  and 
well  tramped  about  the  outside  In  fill- 
ing. Be  cautious  in  entering  closed  silos 
during  filling. 


can  be  kept  at  about  half  the  former 
cost.  We  fill  with  our  own  rig,  consist- 
ing of  blower  cutter  run  by  a  5  H.  P. 
gasoline  engine,  which  enables  us  to  re- 
duce greatly  on  cost  of  filling  and  also 
on  the  usual  big  crew  of  men  and  teams. 


^b7sV  Roofing 

At  Lowest  Prices  Ever  Made 


Reo   Cluster   Metal     Shingles, 
V-Crimp,  Corrugated.  Standing 
Seam.    Fainted     or     Galvanizea 
Koofinga.      Siding.      Wallboard. 
Paints,  etc..    direct  to    you    at 
Rock-Bottom     Factory     Prices.        "Rgo"  M*tal 
^*.;:%  lAY^the  FrIJiGh"    Clu^jrSHtn^tes 
Edwards  Tlshtcot* 
*'Reo'*  Metal  Shi 


Ihlnsla* 


costless:  outlast 8 ordinary  roofs 
No  painting  or  repairs.  Goaran 
taedrot.fire.rost.Ughtnlng  proof 


Samples  & 

Roofing  Book 


FREK  Rooflns  Book  Get  oar 

wonderfully  low  prices  and  ireo 
samples.      Ask  for  Book  No.   HI 
TNK  CDWAROS  MFO.  CO., 
tU-Wm  Mm  SL.      CiMiMali.  tM 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss 


Worth  While  Suggestions 

The  golden  rule  tells  us  to  "do  unto 
others  as  we  would  be  done  by" — ^try  the 
stale  eggs  at  home  and  It  Is  safe  to  say 
that  the  golden  rule  will  work,  especial- 
ly because  the  fresh  eggs  will  bring 
more  money. 

It  is  far  better  and  much  more  profit- 
able to  sell  two  dozen  eggs  every  day 
than  to  carry  14  dozen  to  the  store  on 
Saturday. 

Grit  Is  as  necessary  to  the  hen  as  teeth 
to  the  human — the  most  Inexperienced 
physician  will  tell  you  that  poor  teeth 
will  retard  digestion. 

Sour  skim  milk  Is  more  profitably  fed 
to  the  poultry  than  to  the  hogs. 

Market  chickens,  milk  fattened,  are 
worth  double  the  price  of  a  pack  of 
bones  that  chased  one  measly  bug 
around  a  400-acre  farm  for  three  days. 
"Pen  up  the  cockerels  and  culls  and 
pour  down  the  milk,"  is  a  mighty  good 
slogan  to  win  the  dollars  with. 

There  Is  nothing,  except  war,  that  is 
so  thoroughly  unpopular  as  a  stale  egg. 
Buy  the  best  feeds  obtainable  for  your 
poultry;  poor  feeds  make  poor  stock. 

Give  the  hen  her  due,  not  by  word 
but  by  deed. 

Cold  storage  men  did  not  turn  down 
any  shipment  of  eggs  this  spring;  in  the 
first  place,  eggs  were  scarce  and  the  cold 
storage  supply  was  tobogganed  on  the 
public. 

Second,  the  price  on  scarce  eggs  re- 
mained low  because  the  toboggan  was 
working. 

Profit  first  and  the  public  afterward. 
Cold  storage,  though.  Is  a  mighty  good 
thing — for  the  operator.     Barnum  was 
right — we  like  It. 


BR  O  O  K  S  •  APPLIANCE, 
the  modem  scientific 
invention,  tbe  wonderful 
new  discovery  that  re- 
lieves niptttre  will  be 
sent  on  trial.  No  ob- 
noxious sprinffs  or  pads. 
Has  automatic  Air 
Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts 
totrether  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  salves. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
S«at  oa  trial  ta  prww  it 
Protected  by  U.  S.  pat- 
ents. Catalogue  and  ineas> 
ure  blanks  mailed  free.  Send 
name  and    address   today< 


CLBROOKSk  17351 SUU  Street,  Marshall,  MicL 

Water  Front  Farm 
260  Acres,  $3850 


Overlooking  Sound  for  10  miles;  Halt  water  almost  at 
door.  Near  nelKlibora,  mall  del.,  a  few  steps  to  school 
and  Mores,  2  miles  to  vlllace  and  high  Bchool.  Go 
anywhere  bv  motor  boat;  ducks.  Kcese.  flsh,  crabs 
clamH,  oysters  at>ound.  Good  7-room  bouse,  ao-cow 
l>arn,  dairy  hoiiBe,  oyster  packing  houBe.  A  fortune 
awaits  the  man  who  develops  the  oyster  grounds 
Owner  called  to  distant  state  makes  low  price  |38.M) 
with  $1500  down.  Dntalls  this  and  others  near  Phlla 
WIlnilnKton  and  Kaltimore,  page  22  "Rtrout's  Bin 
Bunch  of  BargRins."  Just  out;  copy  free.  E.  A.  Strout 
Farm  Agency.  Dept.  1880,  Land  Title  BIdg.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 
Tel.  I/OCUBt  I37S. 


Topic  No.  1201. — Silos  on  Eastern  Farms. 

J.  E.  F.,  Wellsboro,  Pa.  —  Nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  we  built  the 
lirst  silo  In  this  locality,  a  12x30  octagon. 
We  used  2x8  hemlock  for  hoops,  and 
three  thicknesses  of  board  with  tar  paper 
;,  between.  We  filled  this  silo  many  times 
and  always  had  good  silage. 

About  five  years  ago  we  remodeled  the 
barn;  this  silo  was  In  the  way,  so  we 
took  It  down  and  put  up  two  14x28 
stave  silos  on  the  east  gable  end  of  the 
barn,  with  driveway  between;  we  en- 
closed these  with  the  lui-iber  that  Was 
in  the  old  silo;  thus  the  new  silos  are 
protected  from  storm  and  need  no  paint 
— which  Is  quite  an  Item,  as  where  stave 
bIIos  are  exposed  to  the  weather  they 
should  be  painted  every  three  or  four 
years;  then,  too,  the  silage  does  not 
freeze  as  where  the  silo  Is  exposed.  1 
have  seen  all  styles  of  imperishable  silos, 
but  I  believe  the  stave  silo  is  the  best 
and  cheapest  for  the  average  farmer  to 
buy. 

By  the  use  of  the  silo  the  live  stock 
can  be  doubled;  It  makes  summer  feed 
in  winter  and  during  laie  summer  and 
fall  when  pastures  are  short.  All  kinds 
of  stock  relish  It  and  thrive  on  It  when 
fed  in  conjunction  with  alfalfa,  red  clo- 
ver, or  clover  mixed  hay:  milch  cows 
should  have  a  grain  ration  also,  to  ob- 
tain best  results. 

When  we  fill  the  silos  we  set  the  cut- 
ter betwen  them  so  that  we  can  put  the 
silage  in  either  without  moving  the  cut- 
ter. We  use  a  medium  size  machine  and 
low-down  wagons;  the  corn  is  cut  with 
a  corn  binder.  The  capacity  of  the  silo 
depends  on  how  fine  the  silage  is  cut, 
how  well  It  Is  packed  and  whether  the 
silo  Is  refilled  or  not.  "^Tien  a  large  size 
machine  is  used,  the  silage  cut  %  to  ^4 
inch  long,  and  a  12x30  foot  silo  filled  In 
less  than  ten  hours  and  left  that  way 
without  refilling,  the  capacity  is  small; 
but  If  the  silage  Is  cut  14  to  %  Inch  and 
20  to  30  hours  time  taken  to  fill  the  silo, 
then  the  capacity  of  the  6ame  silo  Is 
more  than  doubled.  Have  never  had  any 
silage  spoil  except  on  top. 


Phlladalphioi  and  Suburbs  Hsiv*  Owt 

Two  Million  People 

to  Feed 

This  means  an  enormous  demand  for  good  quality 
poultry,  frulu  and  vegetables.  Ws  bave  our  sbar 
of  this  trade,  and  It  wilt  pay  you  to  get  our  marks! 
prices  when  you  bave  produce  to  ship. 

GIBBS  Sc  BRC  323  N.  Front  Street 
DUtribatars  off  Farm  Produca— EsU.  1844 


T;r\T%  C  A  T  17  Vstluable  Farm  SUM 
rVylv   0/\Lid   L.e«aehold  Intereat 

Farm  140  acres  (more  or  less),  on  railroad,  on  macs 
dam  road,  1  mile  from  Htate  Koad  Kystem,  1.^  hour 
from  Baltimore  City  by  automobile,  fine  dairy  an 
stock  farm.  In  fine  condition,  good  buildings,  moder 
dwelling,  everything  convenient  and  modem,  peaci 
orchard  will  produce  4,000  baskets  this  season.  Leas< 
hold  interest  pays  |600  per  annum.  For  Bsle  cheap  t 
quick  buyer.     Jas.  T.  Abchkr,  Trustee,  Bel  Air,  M 


HARDY  NORTHERN  GROW^ 

Apple  and  Peach  trees,  2  and  8  years,  2>ic  and  8^ 
each.  All  the  old  and  now  varieties  worth  plantlni 
Including  the  Ktirly  Klberta  Peach,  Delicious  Appl4 
etc..  etc.  Time  If  you  want  It.  Write  for  price  IIS 
liakesbore  Marscrles,  €4ir»rd,  Peee'e 


Big  Value 


B.C.  W.  I.egbom  chiclrs.  j7.( 
per  100;  Roclcs,  $12;  R.  C.  Re 
114.  Money  back  for  dead  onei 
All  quality,  nothing  cheap  but  the  price.  We  breed  an 
raise  the  three  leading  varieties.  Delivery  every  wsel 
A.  R.  HuMMBB  A  Co.,  R  D.  B.,  Freacbtown,  N.  < 


W.  O.  Y.,  TJlster  Park,  N.  Y.— We 
liave  come  to  look  upon  the  silo  as  essen- 
tial to  the  keeping  of  our  live  stock  as 
we  do  the  hay  and  heavier  feeds,  and  are 
thinking  that  If  we  were  to  discontinue 
the  use  of  our  silo  we  would  have  to 
give  up  our  dairy. 

With  the  silo  the  succulence  of  the 
June  pasture  Is  extended  over  the  hot 
autumn  days  when  the  pastures  are 
parched  brown  and  the  cold  winter  days 
when  a  month  of  snow  Is  over  the  pas- 
tures. There  is  no  change  In  the  milk 
How  resulting  from  the  spring  and  fall 
changes  of  feed.  When  the  price  of  but- 
ter fat  begins  to  climb  up  In  late  fall  our 
cows  are  freshening  on  alfalfa  hay  and 
milage  and  are  carried  through  the  win- 
ter producing  milk  In  quantity  that 
makes  dairying  profitable  with  us.  We 
liave  two  silos,  one  of  70  tons  capacity 
for  corn  and  winter  feeding,  and 
another  of  30  tons  capacity  for  clo- 
ver, oats  and  peas,  or  some  other  crop 
for  late  summer  and  fall  f  edlng.  They 
are  of  the  wood  stave  type,  on  substan- 
tial concrete  bases  (Important),  and 
located  convenient  to  the  feed  alleys  In 
the  cow  barn.  The  bottom  few  feet  were 
bot  crecsoted  on  the  outside  to  prevent 


C.  A.  S.y  E.  Randolph,  N.  Y. — ^Among 
the  large  number  of  necessities  needed 
to  complete  the  farm  equ'pment  of  today 
the  silo  takeo  a  leading  part.  Its  far 
reaching  value  has  long  been  recognized 
throughout  the  West,  and  It  Is  now  fast 
becoming  the  "watch  tower  of  pros- 
perity" on  our  Eastern  farms. 

We  are  operating  two  farms  of  100 
acres  each,  located  In  the  dairy  section 
of  western  New  York.  One  Is  equipped 
with  a  10x24  silo,  capacity  36  tons.  The 
other  with  a  12x30  silo,  capacity  75  tons. 
These,  as  well  as  95  per  cent,  of  all  silos 
In  this  locality,  are  of  the  stave  type. 
We  prefer  this  type,  not  only  because  It 
Is  less  expensive  than  tile  or  cement 
blocks,  but  because  it  Is  more  adapted 
to  the  severe  winters  and  hot  summers 
of  this  climate.  Each  of  these  produce 
excellent  silage  and  are  giving  perfect 
satisfaction. 

Practically  all  silos  in  our  vicinity  are 
filled  with  an  ensilage  cutter,  and,  with- 
in the  last  year  or  two,  gasoline  has 
taken  the  place  of  steam  power  on  a 
good  many  farms.  Only  a  few  farmers 
have  this  equipment  of  their  own. 

Eight  years  ago  when  we  came  here 
and  had  no  silo,  we  were  obliged  to  buy 
hay  to  finish  wintering  seven  cows  and 
a  team.  Last  season  we  wintered  33 
head  of  cattle  and  3  horses,  and  then  sold 
hay.  It  is  our  experience  that  silage  not 
only  saves  hay  and  grain,  but  Is  Tery 
essential  in  building  up  the  farm. 


E.  M.,  Armagh,  Pa.  —  We  have  two 
tile  silos  and  I  believe  they  have  proved 
better  than  any  other  type.  In  the  first 
place,  the  winter  Is  severe  here,  and  we 
have  sometimes  had  a  thick  layer  around 
the  staves  of  our  old  wooden  silo  frozen, 
while  now  only  about  one  or  two  inches 
Is  frozen  In  our  tile  silos. 

Our  two  silos  are  each  16x40  feet,  mak. 
Ing  a  total  of  360  tons  of  silage  which 
we  have  to  feed  to  dairy  cows,  young 
cattle  and  horses.  We  also  use  one  silo 
for  an  ice  house  If  It  Is  fed  out  In  time; 
this  works  satisfactorily,  for  we  have  at 
present  Ice  as  thick  as  when  put  In. 

The  advantages  of  the  silo  are  many; 
It  preserves  digestible  food  better  than 
by  any  other  method.  The  loss  Is  less- 
ened, for  leaching  Is  done  away  with.  It 
requires  less  space  to  put  crops  In  the 
silo  than  In  the  mow.  Since  pasture  is 
the   Ideal   milk   producer   and   silage   Is 


Miss  I.  E.  B.,  Franklinville,  N.  Y. — 
Ours  Is  a  stave  silo  and  holds  70  tons; 
It  is  made  with  a  concrete  foundation  2 
feet  In  the  ground  and  3  feet  above.  We 
like  the  burnt  block  (filled  with  con- 
crete) type  of  silo  better  than  any  other. 
In  the  first  place  the  stave  silo  does  not 
give  the  finished  appearance  to  one's 
buildings,  or  look  of  prosperity  that  the 
burnt  block  silo  does;  second,  it  will 
not  last  nearly  as  long  and  will  blow 
down  more  easily,  thus  making,  at  times, 
additional  expense.  Whereas,  with  the 
burnt  block  silo  the  first  expense  is  the 
only  expense,  and  as  far  as  we  have 
learned  the  ensilage  keeps  better.  When 
we  built  our  silo  we  could  not  afford  the 
type  we  liked,  on  account  of  the  expense, 
but  thought  even  a  poorer  kind  would 
greatly  Increase  the  returns  from  our 
dairy,  and  we  were  not  mistaken;  it 
has  indeed  increased  the  returns,  not 
only  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  milk  and  butter,  but  also  in 
the  health  and  condition  of  the 
stock.  We  feed  considerable  ground  feed 
and  on  that  account  our  stock  was  often 
sick  with  bowel  trouble,  caused  by  con- 
stipation and  in  the  spring  at  calving 
time  we  sometimes  lost  cows  on  account 
of  It.  Since  we  have  had  the  silo  we 
have  had  no  trouble;  the  ensilage  keeps 
their  bowels  normal. 

In  filling  our  silo  we  draw  the  corn 
with  teams,  putting  It  In  with  an  en- 
silage cutter,  run  by  gasoline  power. 


E.  McC,  Ashville,  N.  Y. — If  every 
one  in  the  East  could  have  an  experience 
like  ours  and  our  neighbor's,  I  am  sure 
silos  would  gain  much  In  popularity. 
Ours  is  a  12x30  foot  tile  of  about  70 
tons  capacity.  We  consider  the  tile  In- 
finitely superior  to  any  other  kind  ever 
used  In  our  section;  It  neither  cracks, 
shrinks,  leaks  or  blows  down,  and  the 
silage  keeps  perfectly.  Even  If  we  had 
twice  as  much  corn  we  would  prefer  two 
the  size  of  this  other,  rather  than  one 
twice  as  large,  on  the  principle  that 
silage  keeps  better  If  taken  out  for  use 
over  a  smaller  surface,  though  so  far  as 
our  experience  goes.  It  never  spoils  In 
tile  sllos  anyway.  We  find  that  fully 
twice  the  usual  number  of  cows  can  be 
kept  profitably  and  In  good  condition 
with  the  silo  than  without  it.  Or  if  it 
is  not  one's  ambition  to  Increase  the 
dairy,   then   the   same   number  of   cows 


similar  to  pasture  the  silo  solves  the  pas- 
ture problem  the  whole  year  round  with- 
out any  change. 

Our  great  alni  in  the  filling  of  the  silo 
Is  to  have  our  corn  just  r*ght  (when  the 
kernels  begin  to  dent)  and  then  fill  It  as 
quickly  as  possible,  so  that  everybody  haa 
something  to  do  to  advantage,  with  no 
teams,  men  or  machinery  idle.  Inside 
the  silo  there  is  Important  work  to  do. 
The  silage  must  be  kept  nearly  level,  but 
just  a  little  higher  around  the  edges,  so 
that  when  it  settles  it  will  pack  very 
tight  to  the  silo  walls.  The  greatest  and 
last  requirement  Is  that  It  shall  be  thor- 
oughly tamped. 


Canning 

"Canning  In  Glass  by  the  Cold  Pack 
Method"  Is  the  title  of  a  Bulletin  issued 
by  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
of  the  University  of  Missouri  (Colum- 
bia, Mo.),  which  will  Interest  many  of 
our  farm  women.  It  Is  written  by  Bab 
Bell  and  Addle  D.  Hoot,  Is  fully  illustrate 
ed  and  is  offered  free  on  request. 


% 


Auto-Oiled  Windmill 

ALL  WORKING    PARTS    INCLOSED 

and  flooded  with  oil  from  the  supply  in  the  gear  case, 
which  needs  replenishing  only  once  a  year. 


Put 

your  old  . 
Aermotor  'j.. 

A-heel  l^i-i., 

a.ndvane  Pk.-t'^ 

onthi;  &;^-'- 

selfoil   ^  '* 

motor.  I 


Thlshe'iiet 

keeps  OLit  ram  ^. 
keeps  out  dust, 
"Xkeeasinoil 


'mM 


"  Aermotors  have  replaced  other  makes 

of  windmills  on  their  old  towers.    An  Aermotor  with  a  short 
stub  tower  can  easily  be  put  on  ''any  old  tower."     't  is  worth 
the  price  to  get  rid  of  the  continual  climbinf^. 
THIOY    NKKD   ATTENTION   BUT    ONCE   A   YEAR. 

Write  for  Folder  -  Hanger .       It  tells   all  about  Auto-Oiled 
Aerniotort   and   Easy  •  Co  ■  Build    U p    TouJen 

AERiMOTOR  CO..  1 1  43  S.  Campbell  Ave..  CHICAGO      ^ 


DRY  YOUR  FRUIT 

tnd  Ytgetables  by  steam  in  two  hours  on  the 
"Granger"  Fruit  and  Veeetable  ETaporato« 
Cheaper  than  canning— Less  work — No  loss- 
Cost.  $3J«.  $«.M  »mi  llt.M.    Send  for  catalog  C. 

CASTKRN  MFO.  CO..  2S0  S.  4TH   ST..  PHILA.,   PA. 

f|\JIf  POWnER.  Enough  to  make  One  Pint 
**^*^  Fine  Writing  Ink.— 10c.  Hatlsfaction  Guar- 
anteed. LIBERTY  CO.,  Su.  D,  Box  4.S,  Cleveland.  O. 

Please  mention  The  Practical  Farmer 
in  writing  advertisers. 


Our  Barter  Column 


This  column  is  for  onr  SubacrlberB  only— no  BmU 
Batate  Agents.  Dealers  or  Manufacturers.  2  cents  per 
word:  no  advertiaement  leas  than  50  centa. 


$!•••  buys  my  40  acre  farm,  6  room  dwelling.      All 
good  soil.  Good  water.    My  bnshand  Is  blind.  caoM 
of  Belling.  Maby  C.  Kinzimokr.  K.  1.  North  East.  Ifd. 

per   Mnl^. 

*^     Plcttirf*  furnished. 


l>«rce   Hize   p«>ny     gentle   and    nsefoL 
Ifave  auto  and  will  sell  pony. 
Address  W.  s.  Barbkr,  Linden.  Montgomery  Co.,  Md. 


i:--^' 


Pry  oH  Itl 
cover  to  sHt 

PryoffZiMleever 
to  Mipty  qirioUy 


'  "tlm  CgT  AlOK  '•"t 


^  V.  ^*  13 1X13  MM  Kfi 

W^  msaiM 


'•Or, 


''If  vfil?iiu  uiwt/  mil' 
Mr  Mvmr  «•" 


to  direc- 
t  ion  8 

with  Bab-, 
bitt'sPure, 
Lye.  It  is 
Kood  for  every- 
thing that  any   high-grade 
laundry  soap  will  do. 
Be  sure  to  08«  Babbitt's  Pore 
Lye  to  get  best  results. 
The  new  can  is  epually  handy  ra 
a  sifter  when  uaing  a  little  i^  e 
around  thesink.  in  cleaning  milk 
cans,  etc  ,  or  when  it  is  desired 
to  poor  out  tha  entire  contents 
«fl  in  making  soap. 

•akhin**  P*r«  %,y  la  Hlgfc— t  \m  »»m»gm 

bwi  NOT  la  Prtaa      10  awHa  e»»nn»a»ra 

S«i>4  for  bookletjaiit  oat  on  Lr«. 
"Hoirto  Um  It.  How  loChMaeir' 

B.  T.  BABBITT 

New  York  City 


A  Domestic  Science 
Expert  Says: 

The  amount  of  fat  thrown  away  in  the  homes 
which  could  be  made  into  soap  is  appalling. " 

You  can  reduce  the  cost  of  living  by  saving 
all  fat  and  grease. 

Soap  making  is  simple  and  easy.  Ititakes  but  little  time 
and  your  home-made  soap  is  as  good  as  the  best,  and 
better  than  many  kinds  sold  in  the  stores. 
Save  your  waste  greases  and  get  some 

PURE 
LYE 

In  the  new  can  with  the  S^ing  Pry -off-  Top 

Your  home-made  soap^ 
will  not  hurt  the 
hands  or  clothes 
when  made 
according 


BABBinS 


I^ibabbittjI 


..:=  »*. 
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THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


August  15,  1916. 


Thi.  i«  the  farm  women*!  own  department-for  them  and  by  them.  It  i.  devoted  to  the  dUeuMion  of 
topic*  of  everyday  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practicai  Farmer  mvite.  ana 
expects  -you -not  only  to  write  your  experiences  on  the  topics  under  discussion  but  *»»o  to  PrpPO** 
topics  for  future  discussions.  The  best  letter  published  herein  each  i»»ue  will  be  awarded  a  prize  ot 
one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cents.     Address 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT,  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


September  1. — Give  us  your  experience  with 
drviug  or  evaporating  fruits  and  vegetables 
instead  of  canning.  Which  ones  do  you  pre- 
serve this  way,  what  Is  your  method  and 
how  do  the  Ilavor  and  quality  compare  with 
canned  goods?  Which  is  the  more  i  rofitable 
to  sell?     Limit  article  to  250  words  or  less. 

SErxHMBEU  3  5. — The  season  for  making 
pickles  Is  at  hand.  We  have  had  f  many 
requests  for  an  Exchange  on  pickling,  that 
the  subject  for  this  Issue  really  selects 
Itself.  So  tell  us  all  about  your  favorite 
Dickie — either  sweet  or  sour— -and  how  you 
make  It.  IJesides  the  Ingredients  and  how 
they  are  put  together  be  sure  to  give  us  the 
little  tricks  or  schemes  of  your  own  which 
have  made  your  pickle  famous  among  your 
friends.     Give  one  plcki^.  only. 


All  cMtribatimnt  to  the  Exchangm  muat  reach 
u«  at  lemat  IS  daye  before  the  date  of  taeue  in 
which  the  topic  i»  tm  be  diacuaaed.  


Cold  Dessert* 

M.  L.  W.,  Charleston,  S.  C— Here's 
my  very  best  receipt  for  a  hot  weather 
dessert.  It  is  easy  to  prepare,  requiring 
no  cooking,  light  and  yet  nourishing,  and 
may  be  made  with  various  kinds  of 
fruit,  though,  perhaps,  peach  or  pine- 
apple Is  the  most  delectable. 

Pi.xEAPPLE  Trifle. — Add  1  cupful  of 
sugar  to  a  grated,  ripe  pineapple.  Soak 
1%  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  gelatine 
in  half  a  cupful  of  cold  water;  heat  and 
mix  with  the  pineapple.  *  Whip  a  pint  of 
cream  and  mix  all  together  until  blend- 
ed. Put  into  a  wet  mold  to  stiffen  and 
chill;  when  set  and  sufficiently  chilled 
(If  one  has  an  ice-box)  tufn  on  a  glass 
dish  and  decorate  (if  desired)  with  can- 
died or  preserved  cherries,  or  preserved 
whole  strawberries.  This  is  a  most  de- 
licious  and   attractive  dish. 


Miss  R.  E.  B.,  Westfield,  N.  Y.— Our 
favorite  summer  dessert  is  lemon  or 
velvet  pudding.  Put  1  pint  of  water,  V-s 
gill  of  milk,  2  tablespoonfuls  melted  but- 
ter, in  a  double  boiler.  When  nearly 
boiling,  add  the  following:  Va  cupful  of 
granulated  sugar,  yolks  of  2  eggs,  V2 
teaspoonful  of  salt.  Grate  the  rind  and 
juice  of  1  lemon;  beat  all  together,  add 
3  tablespoonfuls  of  corn  starch,  then 
add  to  the  hot  mixture;  let  cook  slowly 
for  15  minutes.  Remove  from  fire  and 
pour  into  baking  dish.  Beat  the  whites 
of  the  2  eggs  with  1  teaspoonful  of  pow- 
dered sugar;  when  stift  spread  on  top  of 
pudding.  Set  in  oven  to  brown.  Chill 
and  serve  very  cold.  This  makes  a  very 
appetizing  dessert  for  a  warm  day. 

Miss  E.  M.  S.,  Uniondale,  Pa. — Angel 
snow  is  our  favorite  summer  dessert. 
Take  1  dozen  sweet  oranges,  1  cupful  of 
sugar,  1  cocoanut.  Pare  and  grate  the 
cocoanut;  then  peel  the  oranges  and  cut 
in  small  pieces;  be  sure  to  remove  the 
seeds.  Put  a  layer  of  oranges  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  glass  dish,  sprinkle  with  sugar, 
then  a  layer  of  cocoanut,  then  another 
layer  of  oranges,  sugar,  and  so  on  until 
dish  is  full,  having  the  last  layer  cocoa- 
nut  Let  stand  about  one  hour  before 
serving.  This  makes  a  delicious  dessert 
for  the  hot  summer  days. 

L.  W.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.— My  favorite 
cool  dessert  Is  maple  parfalt.    To  make, 
>    take  4  eggs,  1  cupful  of  hot  maple  syrup, 
11  pint  of  cream ;  beat  eggs  slightly,  add 
,.   hot    syrup    slowly,    cook   until   mixture 
thickens,  and  add  cream  that  has  been 
whipped.'    Pack  in  salt  and  ice  and  let 
stand  for  at  least  three  hours.    I  use  my 
rf'^lce  cream  freezer  to  pack  it  In,  but  this 
is  not  necessary,  as  it  can  be  packed  just 
as  well   by   putting  mixture  in  tightly 
covered  jar  and  placing  in  a  pall  of  ice. 
This  receipt  may  be  varied  by  using  fruit 
Juices  Instead  of  maple  syrup,  and  add- 
ing nut  meats.     I   like  this  dessert  es- 
pecially for  days  when  I  am  to  have  a 
guest.     I  prepare  It  with  my  breakfast 
fire  and  then  set  It  away  until  I  need 
to  use  It. 


ture  and  let  stand  until  the  following 
Is  mixed:  Whip  1  pint  of  cream  until 
quite  stiff,  sweeten  with  %  cupful  of 
sugar,  add  1  tablespoonful  of  vanilla  ex- 
tract and  the  chocolate  mixture.  Pour 
into  a  chilled  mold  and  pack  in  a  wooden 
pall  for  three  or  four  hours,  using  equal 
parts  of  ice  and  salt.  We  very  often 
use  our  ice  cream  freezer,  leaving  the 
dashers  out  and  the  top  off. 

Mrs.  C.  H.,  Aspers,  Pa.— Blackberry 
mush  is  our  favodte  summer  dessert. 
After  canning  blackberries  there  is  al- 
ways a  lot  of  juice  left  over.  This  I  pour 
through  a  sieve  to  remove  the  seeds, 
then  while  still  hot  I  thicken  It  with 
corn  starch  and  flour  to  the  consistency 
one  would  make  ordinary  corn  starch 
pudding.  Sweeten  to  taste  and  serve 
cold  with  rich  or  whipped  cream.  This 
makes  a  beautiful  colored  and  most  ex- 
cellent dessert,  and  so  easily  and  quickly 
made. 

Miss  M.  G.  W.,  Snell,  Va.— Corn 
starch  pudding  is  easy  to  make,  and  a 
dessert  enjoyed  by  all  of  our  family.  It 
is  made  as  follows:  Take  1  quart  of 
milk,  bring  to  boiling  point,  then  mix 
4  tablespoonfuls  of  corn  starch  and  the 
same  quantity  of  sugar  in  a  bowl.  Beat 
1  egg  until  light  and  add  to  sugar  and 
corn  starch;  beat  well  and  add  to  milk 
as  it  comes  to  a  boil;  let  boil  5  minutes, 
add  %  teasponful  of  salt  and  flavor  to 
taste,  then  pour  into  cups  or  molds  and 
set  In  cold  water  to  mold,  which  takes 
only  a  short  time.  To  serve  turn  from 
mold  into  saucer  and  serve  with  plain 
or  whipped  cream. 

There  are  many  possibilities  in  the 
above,  by  which  it  may  be  varied  accord- 
ing to  one's  taste.  Among  them  are  the 
following:  Chopped  nuts  or  fruit  may  be 
added  just  before  pouring  into  molds; 
peaches,  oranges  or  pineapples  are  es- 
pecially nice;  chocolate  may  be  mixed 
with  the  sugar  and  corn  starch  and  add- 
ed to  the  milk.  A  spoonful  of  jelly  in 
the  center  of  each  mold  gives  a  touch 
that  is  pleasing  to  both  the  eye  and 
palate.  Last,  but  not  least,  more  milk 
and  sugar  may  be  added  and  then  frozen, 
or  it  may  be  used  for  sauce  for  cottage 
pudding  or  sponge  cake. 

Mrs.  S.  J.,  State  College,  Pa.— The^ol- 
lowing  is  the  best  and  most  refreshing 
dessert  I  have  ever  had: 

Prune  Dessert. — Cook  Vi  pound  of 
prunes  until  soft;  chop  them  fine;  take 
\i,  package  of  gelatine,  dissolve  It  in  \^ 
pint  of  water,  add  1  cupful  of  sugar  and 
l'/2  pints  of  boiling  water  and  the 
prunes.  When  cold  garnish  with  whipped 
cream  and  serve. 


an  hour,  add  2  tablespoonfuls  of  melted 
butter,  1  cupful  of  sugar,  1  teaspoonful 
orange  extract,  1  cupful  cocoanut,  3  eggs 
beaten  light.  Mix,  pour  Into  buttered 
pan  or  dish.  Bake  one-half  hour.  Serve 
very  cold,  with  or  without  cream. 

If  meringue  is  desired,  whites  of  2 
eggs  may  be  reserved,  beaten  quite  stiff 
with  3  tablespoonfuls  of  granulated 
sugar,  spread  on  the  baked  pudding  and 
lightly  browned  in  a  moderate  oven. 
Bright  colored  jelly  may  be  dotted  over 
the  top  to  make  a  more  attractive  look- 
ing dish.  A  square  of  grated  chocolate 
melted  over  hot  water  and  added  to 
above  receipt  makes  a  delicious  pudding, 
or  the  chocolate  may  be  used  Instead  of 
cocoanut  for  variation. 


suit.  Use  the  white^  of  the  eggs  and  2 
spoonfuls  of  sugar  for  frosting  and 
brown  in  oven.  I  set  it  on  the  cement 
floor  of  cellar  so  it  will  be  cold,  then 
serve  in  berry  or  cereal  dishes. 


Mrs.  A.  B.  K.,  Rodman,  N.  Y. — The 
following  receipt  for  tapioca  cream  is 
not  out  of  the  ordinary,  but  we  like  it 
very  much:  Cover  2  tablespoonfuls  of 
tapioca  with  water  and  let  stand  over 
night.  In  the  morning,  pour  oft  water, 
if  any,  and  put  in  1  quart  of  milk  over 
the  fire.  When  it  bolls,  stir  in  the  yolks 
of  2  eggs,  2-3  cupful  of  sugar,  a  pinch  of 
salt;    stir  until  it  'thickens.     Flavor  to 


Mrs.  K.  S.  S.,  Marlton,  N.  J. — Peach 
sponge,  made  as  follows,  Is  a  favorite 
summer  dessert  with  us:  14  cupful  of 
sugar,  2  eggs,  2  tablespoonfuls  sugar,  14 
teaspoonful  almond  extract,  %  can  oC 
peaches,  ^4  cupful  granulated  tapioca, 
pinch  of  salt,  2  cupfuls  of  milk,  2  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  corn  starch.  Mash  the 
peaches  and  rub  through  a  strainer;  add 
water  to  make  a  pint;  put  in  the  double 
boiler  and  stir  In  the  tapioca  mixed  with 
a  little  cold  water.  Cook  foy  15  minutes 
and  add  V2  cupful  of  sugar  and  a  speck 
of  salt.  Fold  in  the  stiffly  beaten  whites 
of  the  eggs.  Cook  for  1  minute  longer 
and  turn  into  molds  to  cool.  Beat  the 
yolks  of  the  eggs  with  the  sugar;  stir  In 
the-<:orn  starch  dissolved  In  a  little  of 
the  cold  milk  and  add  the  mixture  to  the 
remainder  of  the  milk  in  the  double 
boiler.  Stir  until  it  thickens;  flavor 
with  almond  and  when  cool  pour  around 
the  sponge. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-fitting  and  seam  allowing.  'When  ordering  write  your  name 
and  address  in  full,  state  the  number  and  size  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  10  cents  for 
each.      Address,    FASHION  DEPARTMENT,  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILAD'A.  PA. 


Mrs.  A.  p.  L.,  Martinsburjf,  W.  Va.— 
While  the  following  receipt  will  be 
classed  with  the  frozen  desserts,  we  con- 
sider it  very  easily  made  and  a  most  de- 
licious dessert. 

Chocolate  Mousse. — Put  1  ounce,  or 
square,  of  chocolate  (uncweetened)  Into 
a  small  saucepan  with  v4  cupful  of 
sugar;  add  1  tablespoonful  of  boiling 
water  and  stir  over  the  Are  until  smooth, 
Add  a  few  spoonfuls  of  cream  to  this  mix- 


Mrs.  B.  E.  B.,  Virginia  Mills,  Pa.— 
My  favorite  dessert  Is  what  Is  often 
called  "Aunt  Han's"  rice  pudding,  and 
the  folks  never  tire  of  It.  Two  table- 
spoonfuls of  rice,  ^2  cupful  sugar,  1 
quart  rich  milk,  14  teaspoonful  grated 
nutmeg  (sometimes  I  omit  the  nutmeg). 
Bake  one  hour,  or  until  a  thick,  creamy 
mass.  Have  ready  1  eupful  of  raisins, 
which  have  been  boiled  until  plump; 
when  pudding  and  fruit  are  cold,  stir 
together  and  serve.  A  very  good  des- 
sert, especially  when  served  with  small 
spice  cakes. 

Mrs.  M.  B.  M.,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y.— I 
think  a  good,  nourishing  and  eimple  des- 
sert, for  hot  weather  especially,  is  cus- 
tard. I  use  2  eggs,  about  a  pint  of  milk, 
14  cupful  sugar,  a  little  salt,  and  nutmeg 
for  flavor.  I  add  a  handful  of  cocoanut 
or  raisins,  or  some  preserved  ginger  Is 
very  nice.  I  put  my  custard  In  little 
ramekins  and  set  them  In  a  pan  of  hot 
water  and  boll  for  about  ten  minutes. 
Do  not  let  the  water  come  to  the  top  of 
the  ramekins  or  It  may  boil  over  on  the 
custard. 

Miss  J.  M.  O.,  Buchanan,  Va. — This 
dessert  Is  better  prepared  the  day  before 
It  Is  to  be  served,  and  tl^  eggs,  milk  and 
cocoanut  make  It  so  nutritious  that  it  Is 
particularly  good  when  a  light  dinner  Is 
served.     We  like  It  for  Sunday. 

Soak  1  pint  of  bread  crumbs  (less  If 
very  dry  bread,  as  stiff  bread  pudding  Is 
unpalatable)  In  1  quart  of  milk  for  half 


THM*. — Ladles'  Bhlrtwalnt.  Cut  In  sizes  30 
to  42  Inches  bust  measure.  Long  or  short 
sleeves  may  l>e  used. 

7H4I5. — Boys'  suit.  Cut  In  sizes  2,  4  and  6 
years.  Straight  or  bloomer  trousers  may  be 
used  and  the  waist  may  button  at  the  side 
or  slip  over  the  head. 

71M»7. — Misses'  sport  dress.  Cut  In  sizes 
14,  10,  18  and  20  years.  I'laln  and  striped 
materials  are  very  prettily  combined  in  mak- 
ing this  dress. 

^HiHh — Ladies'  shirtwaist.  Cut  in  sizes  30 
to  42  Inches  bust  measure.  Long  or  short 
sleeves  may  be  used. 

7}M>2. — Ladies'  apron.  Cut  In  one  size.  The 
apron  is  cut  In  one  piece  and  slips  on  over 
the  bead. 


7807. — Children's  apron.  Cut-  In  sizes  2 
to  10  years.  The  apron  may  be  made  with 
or  without  sleeves  and  the  body  and  sleeves 
are  In  one. 

7901.— Girls'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  6  to  12 
Tears.  The  dress  closes  at  the  front  and  ma; 
have  long  or  short  sleeves. 

7000 Ladies'    skirt.      Cut    In   sizes   24   to 

32  Inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt  Is  cut  in 
four  gores   and  has   side   pockets. 

78«« — Girls'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  4  to  14 
years.  The  dress  closes  at  the  left  side  of  the 
front  and  has  a  three-gored  skirt. 

7870. — Ladles'  house  dress.  Cut  In  size* 
30  to  44  Inches  bust  measure.  This  dress  U 
In  one  piece  from  the  shoulders  to  the  lower 
edge. 


Retailers'   PnCCCC 
30c  Quality   U  U  r  F  L  L 

Direct  from  WhoI«MJ«r  Fresh  off  the  Router 

S    LBS.    FOR    $1 

'■^  Bean  or  Ground  ^ 

Delivered   free    within   300  miles  br   parcel  post 
10  Lbs.  DELIVERED  FREE  lOOO  Miles 

HAtfnfactlnn  itiiarantwrt  or  money  rrfiinrtert 

CILLIES  COFFEK  CO..  SD-S?  WatkiiifltMi  St..  New  Terk 

K.STABLIHHBD  76  YEAIW 


.SO  Days  Trial  of  the  "EASY" 
Vacuum  Washer  takes  yon 
away  from  washboard  drudg- 
ery forever.  Try  it  nov>  while 
the  heavy  summer  washing 
drags  the  life  out  of  you  by  the 
old  lal>orlous  process.  Hee  how 
it  seems  to  have  the  washing 
easy  for  one  month.  Write  to- 
day for  information. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL 

5100  E. Water  St..  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver 
tlsers  you  "saw  it  In  The  Practical 
Farmer." 


mer 

Live  Stock  ^/lo^  Dairy  Section 
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Silos  on  Eastern  Farms — III 


By  W.  H.  TOMHAVE 


Filling   the   Silo. — The   time   Is   ap- 
proaching when  the  corn  crop  will  have 


aid  In  filling  the  silo.    They  save  a  great 
deal  of  labor  and  are  much  more  thor 


to  be   put   into  the  silo.     There  are  a   ough  In  distributing  than  is  possible  by 


number  of  problems  in  filling  the  silo 
that  will  confront  the  farmer,  especially 
if  he  is  filling  a  silo  for  the  first  time. 
We  shall  try  and  brlefiy  discuss  some 
of  the  important  of  these  in  this  issue. 
In  the  last  issue  we  briefiy  discussed  the 
machinery  necessary  for  filling  the  silo. 
If  this  machinery  has  been  previously 
used,  it  is  advisable  to  overhaul  it  to 
make  certain  that  all  parts  are  in  good 
shape  and  that  new  parts  may  be  ordered 
if  any  are  missing. 

When  to  Cut  the  Corn. — There  is 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  time 
corn  should  be  cut  for  the  silo.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  again  and  again, 
however,  that  the  proper  time  Is  when 
the  corn  is  bordering  on  maturity;  this 
would  be  at  least  in  the  dough 
stage  or  when  the  lower  leaves 
are  beginning  to  turn  brown. 
This  would  mean  filling  the  silo 
at  the  time  when  the  corn  Is 
ready  to  be  cut  for  shocking 
purposes.  Corn  at  this  stage 
contains  the  largest  amount  of 
food  nutrients  and  thus  will 
make  the  most  valuable  silage. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  there 
is  sufficient  moisture  to  make 
it  pack  and  keep  properly.  The 
lengths  In  which  to  cut  the 
corn  will  vary  slightly,  rang- 
ing from  V2  to  IV2  inches.  Un- 
der average  conditions.  It  Is  de- 
sirable to  cut  It  from  %  to  % 
of  an  Inch  In  length.  When  cut 
In  such  lengths  It  will  make  the 
most  palatable  silage  and  is 
more  easily  packed  than  where 
it  is  cut  In  larger  pieces.  There 
is  less  danger  of  air  pockets 
being  formed  and  a  larger 
amount  of  silage  can  be  packed 
in  a  given  space. 

In  most  instances  it  becomes 
necessary  to  fill  the  silo  rapidly 
on  account  of  working  In  co- 
operation  with  neighbors.  Sev- 
eral silos  may  have  to  be 
filled  with  the  same  ma- 
chinery and  In  such  a  case 
it  is  desirable  to  do  It  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible to  avoid  having  the  corn  damaged 
by  frost.  Rapid  filling  often  results  In 
considerable  settling  of  the  contents  of 
the  silo  and  it  may  be  desirable  to  refill 
at  the  end  of  a  week,  or  as  soon  as  the 
machinery  Is  available.  This  will  make 
It  possible  to  utilize  the  space  In  the 
silo  to  the  best  advantage.  If  the  ma- 
chinery is  not  used  for  filling  more  than 
one  silo  It  can  be  filled  slowly  and  when 
nearly  filled  allowed  to  settle  and  the 
remainder  put  In  when  convenient. 

Placing  the  Corn  in  the  Silo. — Suc- 
cess in  making  silage  depends  to  a  large 
extent  upon  the  method  of  packing  it  in 
the  silo.  There  are  different  ways  of 
packing  it,  but  the  principal  points  to  be 
kept  In  mind  are  to  have  the  light  and 
heavy  particles  evenly  distributed  and 
thoroughly  packed.  Nearly  all  types  of 
cutters  haTe  distributors  that  are  a  great 


hand.  In  packing  the  silage,  it  is  a  good 
practice  to  keep  the  middle  lower  than 
the  sides.  This  will  allow  the  sides  to 
pack  and  settle  more  uniformly.  Tamp- 
ers may  be  used  in  addition  to  "the 
tramping  of  the  men  which  aids  ma- 
terially in  getting  the  corn  securely 
packed. 

Adding  Water. — Under  ordinary  con- 
ditions it  is  not  necessary  to  add  water 
to  the  corn  when  put  into  the  silo.  The 
corn  when  cut  should  feel  moist  and  not 
contain  too  many  dry  leaves.  Water 
need  only  be  added  under  the  following 
conditions:  When  the  corn  is  very  ripe 
and  will  not  pack  well;  when  the  corn 
crop  has  been  frosted  and  dried  out  be- 
fore it  is  cut;   when  field  shocked  corn 


Why  We  Should  Raise  Hogs 


With  hogs  hovering  around  the  $10 
a  hundred  mark  it  seems  that  the  hog 
should  have  his  place  in  the  list  of  farm 
animals  of  all  Eastern  States.  The  corn 
belt  hog  has  long  held  first  place  in  jthe 
eyes  of  the  nation,  but  in  recent  years 
the  production  of  swine  has  increased 
rapidly  in  nearly  every  corner  of  the 
United  States.  For  example,  Wisconsin, 
one  of  our  country's  foremost  dairy 
states,  raised  swine  during  1915  to  a 
value  of  $20,000,000.  If  the  dairy  farm- 
ers of  the  northern  Middle  West  are  tak- 
ing such  an  interest  in  hogs,  it  seems 
that  the  Eastern  fanner  should  be  awak- 
ening  to  the  possibilities  of  the  swine  in- 
dustry. A  person  often  hears  the  re- 
mark that  the  hog  is  the  "mortgage 
lifter."     I  would  like  to  emphasize  the 


By  ROBERT  E.  WHITEMAN 


The  cow  and  the  hog  are  two  of  the 
greatest  soil  builders  that  can  be  pro- 
duced on  our  farms.  It  is  by  the  direct 
application  of  the  manure  to  the  fields 
that  our  farms  grow  more  productive 
and  hence  larger  crops  are  raised,  more 
pork  and  butter  can  be  produced. 

On  every  farm  where  there  are  boys, 
swine  should  find  a  hearty  welcome.  It 
is  by  this  one  feature  of  farming  that 
many  a  boy  has  been  kept  on  the  farm. 
The  care  of  a  calf  or  a  pig  until  ma- 
turity, the  money,  when  sold,  to  be  called 
his  own,  has  put  a  bright  Inspiration  in 
his  mind  and  given  a  chance  for  higher 
Ideals. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  I  raise 
hogs  with  profit  each  year.  I  like  the 
hog,  first  of  all,  as  nothing  in  the  live 


A  Thrmm-  Year-old  Alfalfa  Field  on  thm  Farm  of  Walter  Shatm,  Bridgetom,  N.  J, 

IDS.  per  acre.  TWrdjeartopdressed  with  sUbie  manure.  Field  pastured  two  BCMons.  In  pasture  again  this  year. 


Is  used  to  refill  the  silo.  When  water 
must  be  added  It  should  be  used  In  such 
amounts  that  the  corn  will  be  thorough- 
ly moistened.  The  manner  in  which 
the  water  is  added  will  depend  upon  the 
conveniences  at  hand.  It  may  be  run 
directly  into  the  silo  by  means  of  a 
small  hose  or  It  may  be  run  into  the 
blower  when  such  is  used. 

Covering  the  Contents. — There  is  al- 
ways more  or  less  waste  of  material  on 
the  top  after  the  silo  has  been  filled. 
This  cannot  be  avoided  unless  the  feed- 
ing is  begun  as  soon  as  the  filling  is  fin- 
ished, which,  however,  is  usually  not 
practical.  This  waste  extends  to  a  depth 
of  ten  to  twelve  Inches.  In  order  to  re- 
duce this  waste  It  Is  desirable  to  use 
some  less  valuable  material  for  the  top. 
The  ears  can  be  broken  out  of  the  corn 
and  only  the  stalks  used.  This  should 
be  thoroughly  packeil.  soaked  with  water 


fact  that  hogs  should  be  raised  to  con-   stock  Hue  yields  so  promptly  to  the  feed 
1  sume  the  by-product  of  our  Eastern  dairy   given  them,  in  a  financial  way.    I  started 

to  raise  hogs  because  I  could  be- 
gin with  so  small  an  outlay  of 
capital.  With  an  investment  of 
$25,  $35  or  $40  In  a  good  brood 
sow,  in  seven  to  eight  months 
a  person  has  an  income  of  $125 
or  better  is  she  has  been  given 
fair  care.  No  animal  except 
the  dairy  cow  responds  so  well 
to  care  as  does  the  farm  hog.  I 
also  started  to  raise  hogs  be- 
cause it  did  not  require  ex- 
pensive housing  and  equipment. 
A  shady  woodlot  or  a  roof  out 
In  the  open  field  Is  all  the  shel- 
ter the  hog  needs  in  the  sum- 
mer time.  In  winter  a  shelter 
with  the  west  and  north  sides 
enclosed  and  with  a  sloping 
ground  to  drain  the  surplus 
water  away,  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired, except  at  farrowing  time. 
I  have  found  the  6x6  house 
with  a  door  in  the  roqf  which 
could  be  raised  on  sunny  days, 
the  most  economical  and  profit- 
able. This  farrowing  pen  can 
be  built  on  a  sled  and  moved  to 
various  parts  of  the  farm  or 
parts  of  the  field  or  lot  wherb 
enclosed,  thus  one  has  a  fresh 
place  for  the  shelter.  The  hog 
will  give  very  profitable  returns, 
if  In  a  small  enclosure,  but  will 
be  thriftier  and  develop  better  If  given 
the  run  of  some  green  growing  crop 
during  the  summer,  thus  converting  clo- 
ver, rye,  rape  and  peas  into  pork,  which 
we  all  know  commands  a  good  price.    To 


farms  where  we  produce  butter  and 
cream.  They  will,  with  judicious  han- 
dling, lift  the  mortgage  of  any  farm 
home.  I  would  like  to  make  clear  how 
It  can  be  done. 


and  left  In  this  condition.  It  may  be 
seeded  with  oats,  which  will  sprout  in 
a  few  days,  seal  the  top  and  keep  the 
air  out  and  materially  reduce  the  waste. 
Straw  may  be  cut  for  the  top  and  thor- 
oughly saturated  with  water  and  packed 
in  so  as  to  properly  seal  the  contents. 

Cutting  the  Corn.— In  cutting  the 
field  corn  for  silage  it  ro^y  be  necessary 
to  cut  a  little  In  advance  of  filling.  This 
is  especially  true  when  the  field  of  corn 
Is  near  the  silo  so  that  It  does  not  have 
to  be  hauled  a  long  distance.  A  corn 
harvester  is  the  most  convenient  imple- 
ment with  which  to  cut  the  corn.  It 
may,  however,  be  cut  by  hand,  but  is  a 


much  slower  and  more  laborious  process. 
If  the  corn  harvester  is  used.  It  is  ad- 
visable to  make  what  may  seem  small 
bundles.  Such  bundles  are  easier  to  han- 
dle and  can  be  put  through  the  silage 
cutter  much  quicker  than  large  bundles. 
The  corn  is  hauled  to  the  silo  on  hay 
racks  or  in  some  cases  a  low  swung  rack 
is  used. 

If  the  corn  should  become  frosted  it 
is  a  good  practice  to  cut  all  that  Is  to 
go  Into  the  silo  and  put  the  bundles  Into 
piles  so  as  to  lessen  the  evaporation  of 
the  moisture  from  the  fodder. 

In  our  next  issue  we  plan  to  discuss 
the  feeding  of  silage  to  farm  animals. 


^a^Li^^-i±. 
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Cleaner   Milk 


w  is  the  insistent  demand  of  health 
authorities.    It's  impossible  to  pro- 
r'  duoe  clean  milk  in  dark,  unsanitary 
,  stables.  Make  your  dairy  clean,  sweet- 
smojlinff  and  healthful  with 


A  snow-white  minerml  paint  with  which  is  com- 
bined the  most  powerful  germicide  known  to  science. 
Prevents  f oot-aikl-nioath  diaeaae,  anthrax,  cholera, 
etc.      Mix   with  water   and  it's  ready  to  apply. 

Use  II  Instead  of  Whitewash 

In  dairy,  piggery  and  poultry  houses.      Put  it  on 
with  brush  or  sprayer.      Carbola  gives  a  beautiful, 
smooth  white  surface.      Positively  will  not  .flake, 
peel  or  blister.      Endorsed  by  leading  experiment 
stations.    At  your  dealer's.    If  he  will  not  supply 
you,  write  us  direct,  sending  his  name  at  once. 
10  lbs.  (10  gab.).  11  plus  postage. 
20  lbs.  (20  gals.),  $2  delivered  firee. 
60  lbs.  (50  gals.),  $4 
Trial  pasksge  Kc.—  Enough  to  paint  and  dis* 
infect  250  square  feet. 

ICARBOLA    CHEMICAL  CO.^ 

7E.42aaSt.    D^t.  K.     NewToAGty 


--'-cvx'-ykajfe^ 


'if  AM 


■%  BC 1^^  VL  ■ncine'  Book    ever 
*  m%mi0Mii  pabliBhed.    Tells  the 


The  lireHest  littl* 

■ngi 

^^^^^^^^   puDii _ 

^^^^^^^^^"   principlesof  good  en- 
gine construction  so  plain  ana  so  in- 
teresting that  any  man  or  boy  will 
enjoy  reading  it.    Write  today. 
WITTB  CNOINB  WOIIKS 
.jn^H^^s^    '  ?S40O*klai»tf  Ave. 
fw*S»?<:^l  »»•••  City,  Mo. 
3^40empireaids. 
Pntsburgh,  Pa. 


CATTLE. 


Meridaile 
Jerseys 

A  cliolce  lot  of  breeding  bulls,  ready  for 
service  In  the  fall,  are  offered  from  the 
Merldale  herd  at  attractive  prices  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  They  are  sired 
by  bulls  of  Mide  reputation,  and  out  of. 
Register  of  Merit  dams.  The  blood  Hues 
back  of  them  are  described  In  'Merldale 
.Jerseys,"  a  copy  of  which  will  gladly  be 
mailed  on  request. 

AVER  &  McKINNEY 
300  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


finish  the  hog,  corn  Is  required,  as  it 
puts  on  the  required  fat  in  the  shortest 
length  of  time  and  produces  the  best 
pork  and  the  most  lard,  the  two  products 
which  we  butcher  our  hogs  for.  Thus 
by  raising  a  few  hogs,  especially  enough 
for  our  own  meat  and  lard,  butchering 
them  ourselves,  we  reduce  the  high  cost 
of  living.  The  laborer  with  a  pig  in  his 
back  lot,  to  use  the  kitchen  slop,  supple- 
mented with  mill  feed  and  corn,  has  cut 
a  big  slice  off  his  bill  of  living  and 
knows  just  what  kind  of  meat  he  is  get- 
ting. I  find  that  my  work  is  not  so  con- 
fining while  I  am  attending  to  my  hogs, 
as  in  dairying,  which  I  do  on  a  small 
scale.  If  I  have  my  pigs  on  some  good 
growing  crop  like  clover  or  alfalfa,  and 
have  fresh  water  furnished  them,  I  can 
supply  them  with  a  self-feeder  and  they 
will  mix  their  own  feed  and  in  the  right 
proportions.  Thus  it  takes  little  work 
to  care  for  a  few  hogs,  and  I  have  found 
that  they  bring  me,  counting  my  skim 
milk  if  fed  any  and  mill  feed  at  market 
prices,  $1  a  bushel  or  better  for  the  corn 
they  consume. 

When  I  raise  hogs  the  manure  is  dis- 
tributed evenly  over  the  ground  where 
it  is  needed,  whether  it  be  a  blue  grass 
lot,  a  clover  or  an  alfalfa  field.  Thus 
I  do  not  have  the  work  of  hauling  and 
spreading  the  manure.  I  do  not  care  to 
boast,  but  my  farm  is  raising  better 
crops  each  year. 

By  raising  a  few  hogs  a  farmer  can 
get  better  prices  for  his  grain,  as  they 
turn  his  corn,  rye  and  barley  into  pork 
at  prices 'which  bring  him  considerably 
more  than  if  placed  on  the  market  in 
the  grain.  Damaged  grains  may  some- 
times be  fed  to  the  hogs  and  something 
realized  out  of  them,  and  hence  not  be 
a  total  loss. 

Ohio. 


Co-operation  in  Live 
Stock  Breeding 


I  am  about  to  ^iiil  farming  and  offer  my 
entire  herd  of  19  head  af 

Dutch  Belted  Cattte  Far  Sale 

PAUL  GIBBS,  Blairslvwn,  N.  J. 


■la.T  Jeraeya.      Bm.t  Kood  ouea,      Bo.r  aBin*; 

Four  heaiitifnl  helfem.  on»*  }'«'ar  old.  A  8iit>«>rh  solid 
colored  liiill  calf  3  inonthB  old.  all  rcKifterPrt.  Write 
at  once.        W.   F.    McSPARRAN,    FURNISH.    PA. 


SWINE. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berks,  and  C.  Whites 

LarK**  strainH.  allaRPS,  mated,  not  akin.  Bred  hows. 
service  tioars.  Poiiltrv.  ADKora  goats.  Collie  and  BeaKle 
pups.  Grade  GuernBey  calves.  Write  for  prices  and 
circulars.     P.  F.  Hamilton,  Cochbanvillk.  Pa. 


Chester  Whites 


Hows,    Boars.    Gilts, 
bred     or    open,    all 

a««>s  and  sizes,  several  hundred   in  stock.    Prices  #4.00 

tofHxt.OO.  WrIleMapt. 

STCAMOBE  FABMM,  Northamptoa.  !*». 


Reg.  0. 1.  C.  Swine  r"""- "" 


ice  boars  and 
-  n  p  r  1  n  R  pi»is. 
clioiera  immune,  |15-f'i-'>  preimid  express.  Write  your 
\vatit<i.  Jacob  Wbiteman  A  Hon,  College  Corner.  Ohio. 


BERKSHIRES 

breeding. 


Bred  sows,  service  boars  and  spring 
pigs     of    Rookwoods     Champion 
RICHARD   E.  WAIS.  LEBANON,  N.  J 


DOGS. 


VMRPIIOOK  SCOTOH  CX>LLIK  KENNEI.S— Pup- 
^tes  or  choicest  Imported  blood,  full  pedigreed,  at 
prices  tlie  farmer  can  afford  to  paj-.  W.  Atlee  Mnr- 
pee  *  Co.,  Burpee  Buildings.  Nortb  Mb  Ht..  Phtla.,  Pa 

'  ■  '  I — 

For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tisers you  "saw  It  in  The  Practical 
Farmer." 


(Continued  from  page  307> 

Articlk  IV.  Organization. 
The  officers  shall  consist  of  an  execu- 
tive committee  of  five  members  who 
shall  have  charge  of  the  affiairs  of  the 
association  when  it  is  not  in  session,  and 
during  its  meetings  shall  be  at  the  com- 
mand of  th«  association.  This  commit- 
tee shall  consist  Qf  the  president,  vice- 
president,  secretary-treasurer  and  two 
members  elected  by  the  association  at 
its  annual  meeting,  three  of  whom  shall 
constitute  a  qnorum.  An  auditing  com- 
mittee of  three  shall  be  selected  from 
the  executive  committee. 

Article  V.    President. 

The  president  shall  preside  at  all 
meetings  of  the  association  and  of  the 
executive  committee.  He  shall  counter- 
sign all  orders  for  money  authorized  by 
the  association  or  executive  committee 
and  have  general  supervision  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  association. 

Article  VI.    Vice-President. 

In  the  absence  of  the  president,  the 
vice-president  shall  have  the  same  power 
and  duties  as  the  president. 

Abticle  VII.    Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  secretary  shall  keep  a  correct 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  associa- 
tion, also  of  the  executive  committee. 
He  shall  have  a  debit  and  credit  ac- 
count of  the  financial  transactions  of 
this  association.  He  shall  furnish  the 
caretakers  of  the  sires  of  this  associa- 
tion with  books  in  which  to  record  the 
service  of  each  sire,  together  with  the 
date  of  service  and  the  owner  of  the 
animal  served. 

He  shall  settle  with  the  caretakers  at 

least  once  In  ^ months,  giving  them  a 

re(»eipt  for  all  raonev  received  from 
them.  :  At   the   annual   meeting   of   the 


association  each  year  he  shall  give  an 
itemized  report  of  the  business  of  the 
association  for  the  past  year,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  office  shall  turn 
over  to  his  successor  in  office  all  books, 
papers,  and  all  property  in  his  posses- 
sion belonging  to  the  association.  He 
shall  draw  and  sign  all  orders  for  money 
on  the  treasury  authorized  by  the  associ- 
ation or  executive  committee. 

As  treasurer  he  shall  give  a  good  and 
sufficient  bond  for  at  least  twice  the 
amount  of  money  that  may  come  into 
his  hands  in  any  one  year.  This  bond 
shall  be  secured  through  a  bonding  com- 
pany and  expense  of  same  shall  be  paid 
by  the  association.  He  shall  pay  all  or- 
ders for  money  drawn  and  signed  by  the 
secretary  and  countersigned  by  the 
president.  He  shall  keep  a  debit  and 
credit  account  of  all  moneys  received 
and  paid  out  by  him  for  the  as- 
sociation. At  the  annual  meeting  of  this 
association  he  shall  give  a  report  of  the 
amount  of  money  received  and  paid  out 
by  him,  and  settle  with  the  board  of 
directors  by  producing  vouchers  for  all 
money  paid  out.  The  records  and  ac- 
counts of  the  treasurer  shall  be  at  all 
times  open  to  inspection  by  the  members. 

Article  VIII.     Auditing  Committee. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  auditing 
committee  to  audit  the  books  of  the  sec- 
retary-treasurer and  make  a  written  re- 
port of  the  same  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  association. 

Article  IX.    Election.       — 

The  officers  of  this  association  shall 
be  elected  at  the  regular  annual  meet- 
ing and  such  election  shall  be  made  by 
ballot;  their  term  of  office  shall  begin 
at  once  and  continue  for  one  year,  or 
until  their  successors  are  duly  elected 
and  qualified. 

Article  X.     Meetings. 

There  shall  be  a  regular  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  association  on  the and 

such  special  meetings  at  times  and 
places  as  may  be  determined  by  the  ex- 
ecutive committee. 


THAT'S  GUARANTEED 

—to  produce  more  milk  than  any  other  ration 
either  home  mixed  or  purchased  and  do  it 
without  giving  your  cows  constipation  or 
udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  right  out  of  the 
sack  without  any  mixing. 


Abaolately  free  from  adulterants  and  filters,  jost 
l&e  the  feed  yod  would  mix  for  yoOrself.ia  a  Bpeeial 
combination  of  ehaice  cottonseed  meal,  dried  l)eet 
pulp,  gluten  f  ced.oom  distillers'  grains, wheat  bran. 
Wheat  middlings  and  a  little  salt,  that's  all;  each  m- 
gT-edient  weighed  by  automatic  scales  and  all 
thoroughly  mixed  in  hage  power  driven  mixers,  so 
that  it  13  always  absolutely  uniform,  and  always 
good.  An  extraquartortwoof  milk  daily  from  each 
cow  may  turn  a  loss  intoa  proflt.Try  LARRO-FEED 
for  more  profits.  Sold  on  "aitMy  *••*  •*  ■••  •••««•» 
olan,  the  decision  boing  entirely  up  to  yoa. 
Asic  your  local  $lealer.  Write  ua  if  none  near  yoa. 
THE  UMIMWE  MItLlllg  C9.  S*5  BiUnfM  IMt-.  B««f  H.  Mirt.  _ 


Article  XL     Order  of  Business. 

1.  Reading  minutes  of  previous  meeting. 

2.  Report  of  Secretary-Treasurer. 

3.  Reports   of   Committees. 

4.  Unfinished    business. 

5.  New  business. 

6.  Election  of  officers. 

Articlk  XII.  Amendments. 
Amendments  to  this  constitution  may 
be  made  by  recommendation  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  executive  committee  with 
the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  asso<;iation  voting  upon 
the  question  by  mail  within  30  days 
after  the  notice  is  mailed  by  the  secre- 
tary, or  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  active 
members  present  at  the  annual  meeting. 

BY-LAWS. 

1.  New  members  may  be  admitted  to 
this  association  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  member  and  acceptance  by  the 
executive  committee  upon  paying  the 
secretary-treasurer   the    regular   annual 

fee.  with  the  additional  sum  ot  

dollars  representing  the  new  member's 
capital  in  the  association,  which  shall 
be  credited  to  the  sinking  fund. 

2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officers 
to  purchase  the  necessary  sires.  The  kind 
of  pure-bred  live  stock  to  be  purchased 
and  bred  shall  be  determined  by  the 
members. 

3.  All  sires  must  be  purchased  subject 
to  the  tuberculin  test  as  a  safeguard 
against  the  introduction  of  tuberculosis. 

4.  No  sires  or  other  breeding  animals 
shall  be  purchased  from  any  herd  In 
which  communicable  diseases  such  as 
contagious  abortion  has  existed  during 
the  past  year. 

5.  No   sire   shall   be   purchased    under 


^ 


;:^ 


Experiment  Station  tests  prove 
that  the  nearer  silos  appro&ch 

being  alr-tlght,  the  better  the  silage 

and  the  less  the  loss. 


2:YpiCMETAL  ^ILO^ 


are  jKwItlvely  air-tight— doors  and  aU— 
made  of  antl-corro«lve  KO-CO-IIO 
METAL,  the  great  rust-paBlstant. 
You  Ketah^Ddsoma  ailo  that  •t.-^nda  aoHd 
aa  •  monument  and  Ian  la  ■  l.io-tim«— 
windproof.  Urevroot.  cT«ckproof.  weaUi- 
•rproof .  eollapae  proof,  repair  proof. 

Easy  to  erect 

ZntOMatalSilaaaroean'toeraet.  Tlja 
BMtional  rhecta  ar*  aaaltr  laaUnad  io 
ptwM  br  two  man. 

Hmrrc  for  BOOKLCT  Utlinc  why  air- 
tight ZYRO  Mtital  SMoe  mean  aweetoat 
■ilaico  and  loweat  eoat  In  tha  lone  run. 

The  Canton  Cuhrort  St  Silo  Co. 
CsatOB,    ^^-  -_        ^         Bak^racf 

Box  t^C/ilifWi^  ^'w'  *■'"* 


HYLO  SILO 


Sweet    Fresh    Ensil»ffe 

down  to  the  lest  ftorkful 


XHE  HYLO  SiLO  Mp«r- 
•■•  fectly  aii-taght.  No  frozen 
or  spoiled  entilas*  arcuud  the 
walk.  Convenient  and  perfect 
fitting  doon,  adiuitable  wilttout 
hammer  of  wrench.  Made  M 
Gaaraal««d  Leag  Leaf  Yclkw 
Piae.  Bulk  to  la*l  a  life-tima. 
Standi  rigid  when  empty. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

AGRNIS  WANTED. 

HYI.O  Ml  O.  CO., 
Dept  K,    UuwnlufrtowD,  Pa. 
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SILOS 

Opening  RoorS 
FullSiijO  Without  Rzrtujtf 

Currcms  "*■»<,  BLOwrms 

WRITC      rOR   CATALOe 

AND  snciAL   wtctsKJOW 

E.F.SCHVICHTKR   Co 

fA*€ftr^\  /CJ./arH.3T. 

AwikHfTKO)  PHIL  A,  PA 


Please  mention  The  Practical  ^'armer 
in  writing  advertisers. 


8lx  months  of  age  ot  used  for  serviee 
nnder  twelve  months  of  age,  or  for  more 
than  one-half  the  service  required  of  a 
mature  sire  under  two  years  of  age. 

6.  Sires  purchased  shall  not  be  cloeely 
related. 

7.  One  sire  shall  be  purchased  for  ap- 
proximately every  seventy  cows  In  the 
association. 

8.  The  association  shall  be  divided  in- 
to sections,  one  section  for  each  sire  pur- 
chased, said  flection  to  be  designated  by 
number — Section  1,  Section  2,  etc. 

9.  The  number  of  members  of  each 
section  shall  be  determined  by  the  num- 
ber of  cows,  approximately  70  cows  con- 
stituting a  section. 

10.  The  members  of  each  respective 
section  shall  be  members  living  nearest 
together  or  most  conveniently  associated. 

11.  One  sire  shall  be  placed  with  each 
section.  The  officers  shall  negotiate 
with  competent  parties  within  the  asso- 
ciation centrally  located  to  care  for  and 
handle  the  sires  at  a  sum  not  to  ex- 
ceed % . 

12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officers 
to  require  and  see  to  it  that  each  sire  is 
provided  with  comfortable  and  sanitary 
quarters,  with  sufficient  yardage  to  af- 
ford ample  exercise  in  the  open  air  ami 
sunshine  in  addition  to  the  protection  of 
the  stable;  is  not  allowed  to  run  with  the 
herd;  and  is  kept  in  clean  and  thrifty 
condition,  in  moderate  flesh,  with  ample 
supplies  of  suitable  feed. 

13.  At  the  expiration  of  two  years 
sires  shall  be  exchanged  from  one  sec- 
tion to  another,  sire  In  Section  1  going 


to  Section  2,  sire  In  Section  2  to  Sec- 
tion 3,  eta  This  exchange  shall  be  made 
every  two  years. 

14.  In-breeding  shall  not  be  practiced 
unless  authorized  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

15.  The  loss  of  a  sire  in  any  section 
through  death  or  on  account  of  being 
unserviceable  shall  be  replaced  with  a 
pure-bred  sire  of  the  same  breed  by  the 
association. 

16.  All  receipts  from  saJe  of  sire  or 
from  breeding  services  shall  be  turned 
into  the  association.  After  the  cost  of 
maintenance  and  handling  the  sires  Is 
defrayed  and  5  per  cent.  Interest  is  paid 
the  members  upon  their  capital  invested 
any  surplus  accumulations  shall  be 
credited  to  the  sinking  fund  to  be  used 
for  replacing  sires  as  needed  unless  other- 
wise voted  by  the  members  at  their  an- 
nual meeting. 

17.  Breeding  service  to  members  shall 
be  $1,  to  be  collected  at  time  of  service.  A 
charge  of  $2  will  be  made  to  non-mem- 
bers In  case  the  association  decides  to 
accept  the  patronage  of  the  same. 

18.  Farmers  in  charge  of  sire  shall 
keep  record  of  all  services  and  report 
same  to  secretary  at  end  of  year. 

19.  All  members  shall  report  to  secre- 
tary at  end  of  year  calves  born  of  either 
sex  sired  by  the  association  sire. 

20.  Secretary  of  association  shall  hold 
all  papers  of  registration,  keep  record  of 
placement  of  sires  in  the  different  sec- 
tions  and  their  exchange,  and  keep 
memorandum  of  all  calves  bom  of  either 
sex. 


Ill 


Mountain 


put  the  mark  of  prosperity  on  your  farm.  They  look 
substantial  and  they  are  substantial.  The  Green  Moun- 
tain has  been  the  leading  silo  in  New  England's  best 
dairying  districts  for  a  generation. 

The  staves  are  of  selected  lumber,  and  are  dipped  in 
pure  creosote  oil  preservative.  The  Green  Mountain 
door  is  like  a  safe  or  refrigerator  door — made  tight,  and 
stay  tight.     Hoops  are  extra  strong. 


Free  BooMet  S?%"^riirTy-^5:S^^^'^^tu*orySS.'^ 

TTie  CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFa  COMf ANY,  356  WettSL,  RoUumI,  VL 


Points  from  My  Experiences  With 

Cows  and  Horses 


By  E.A. 

I  am  aware  that  the  most  carefully 
stated  and  enlightening  experiences  of 
one  farmer  may  cause  another  to  doubt 
a  writer's  sincerity  If  he  attempts  to 
exactly  follow  the  methods  by  which 
that  farmer-writer  succeeded,  particular- 
ly as  concerns  the  feeding  of  live  stock. 
In  fact,  the  safest  plan  for  any  farmer. 


WENDT 

come  In  during  this  period;  and  so  on 
with  other  animals.  Fall  statements 
should  tell  how  warm  barns  are  and  how 
much  any  animals  will  be  exposed. 

It  Is  well  to  name  the  breed  of  animals 
In  each  statement.  We  are  likely  to 
avoid  that  if  our  animals  are  not  pure- 
bred,  for    we   know   pure-bred   animals 


SHARPIES 


yREAM  SEPARATOR 

Sometimes  nearly  one- half  of  the  fat  may  be 
found  in  the  skim  milk  when  the  separator  has  been 
run  too  slow/'— Prof.  Larsen,  S.  Dakota  College. 
The  Sharpies  Suction-Feed  is  the  only  Separator 
that  will  skim  clean  at  widely  varying  speeds. 
Even  cream  at  all  speeds.  Low  supply  tank.  No 
discs.    Ask  for  Catalog. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.  -  West  Chester,  Pa. 
CMc«0o     Smm  l>Mci»go     PortlMd     T»r<mto 
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Hie  Tornado  Sflo  FiUer 

THE  TORNADO  ban  beoonie  famoas  because  it  redaoes  allage  and 
other  forage  materials  to  a  floe  feeding  condition. 

Bllage  cut  on  a  TORNADO  will  not  mould  and  will  pack  cloaely  in 
the  Bilo,  because  it  Is  cut  tine. 

The  TORNADO  is  light  running,  easy  to  operate  and  very  strong, 
Which  eliminates  big  repair  bills  and  delayn.  It  is  also  reasonabi* 
In  price. 

Writm  Today  for  Our  Catalog  and  Propoaition 

W.  B.  Harrisoa  k  Company,  Manafactirers,  Massillon,  Ohio. 


We  alM  ■URufactare  a  complHc 
Mac  at  nun  narJilnes  lor  re- 
4iictiifl  aO  kinds  •!  4ry  material 
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Roman  Auto  Co. 
1000  Used  Autos 

Big    Cut    in    Price     During 

August 
$125  BUYS  AN   AUTO 

Hend    Today     for    Catalog     B. 
Hee  Our  Prices  and  List  of  Cars. 

A  FEW  SPECIALS 

FORDS,  all  makCK fi25  up 

HUPMOBILK,  like  new |a0O 

HUDHON,  la^e  model,  Touring.^ t^M) 

MAXWELL,  late  model,  only t200 

STUDEBAKEH,  1916-fl-cyl.,  like  new_iew 

OVERLAND,  late  model $275 

CADILLAC,  electrically  equipped faoo 

And  1000  others. 

Roman  Auto  Co.,  Inc. 

a03  N.  Broad  St.,  Pklla.,  Pa. 


THICK,  SWOLLEM  eillDS 

that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  hare  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 
reduced  with 


BINE 


A  Good  Pmrch*ron  of  iKm  Btdtd  thatU  BrinminM  Monmy  Th^tm  Day* 


'vho  is  not  entirely  familiar  with  food 
values,  their  flesh,  energy  and  milk  pro- 
<lucing  qualities  and  their  relation  to 
his  climate  and  othier  local  conditions,  is 
Jo  send  a  statement  of  his  available  feed- 
stuffs,  grain  and  roughage,  to  his  state 
experiment  station,  each  spring  and  fall, 
tolling  what  animals  he  will  feed,  wheth- 
er horses  will  be  working  and  to  what 
fxtent,  which  cows  are  milking,  how 
•f  ng  since  they  calved  and  if  others  will 


are  best  in  the  end.  Personally,  I  would 
not  accept  this  statement  as  a  fact  on 
the  -word  of  the  owner  of  a  1300-acre 
farm,  with  which  I  chance  to  be  familiar, 
nor  because  the  possessor  of  the  forty- 
odd  acres,  near  me,  believes  in  pure- 
bred; I  believe  in  purebred  animals  be- 
cause experience  and  long  observation 
forced  me  to  believe. 

I  believe  in  pure-bred  horses  because 
the  cost  of  producing  a  colt  ready  for 


FLY-A-WAY  i.siriK?.ra 

eflPpctnally  ke«»p 
ftlMifrom  tortiir- 
iiiRyouranlinals 
It  will  not 
Kiim,  blister  or 
take  off  the  hair 
nnd  It  will  not 
«M»KwIor  a  white 
row. 

ft  luw  been 
prnnoiinoe<l  b  y 
hiin(lre<]R  of  the 
IwnlInK  dairy- 
men and  hreed- 
fru  an  the  ttreat 
«  pray  on  the 
market. 

We  offer  a  »amp»e  prallon  at  11.2.5.  and  iniotnof 
nve  and  ten  gallonn  at  fl.OO  per  Rallon. 

J.  S.  BIE^CKEI.  Dairy  am*  Cr««H<ry  S«»»||«« 
»  Mwrray  St..  Sew  Terfc  CHy 


ABSOR 


aUo  other  Bunches  or  Swellings.  No  blister, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  wcrk.  Eco- 
nomical—only a  few  drops  required  at  an  ap- 
plication. 12  per  bottle  delivered.  lMl[3Mfni. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful, 
Swollen  Veins  and  Ulcers.  $1  and  $2  a  bottle  at 
dealer!  or  delivered.  Book  "Evidence"  free. 
W.  F.  YOUWI,  P.D.F,,  n  TMH^tt,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Only  S2  Down' 

One  Year  to  Payl^^X"! 

Hy  Jr.  H*.  a.  Uclit  ranninffT 
•aay  rtoaning.  cloaa  akim- 
nunff,  dorable.  Oumramtoo^ 
,.a  lifatiin*.   Skima96qaMta 
POT-  iwor.    MaA  mimo  ia  tiwr  ^ 

^ALBAUON-DOVBlTcO.  »» 
1H>  laraliaW  Blvtf.  CNICAOO 


CRUMB'S   wflRRiNcw 

STANCHION 


Send  for  my  booklet 
and  learn  why  these  f)u- 
teners  are  bein^  installed 
in   the  atAbles  of  maay 


Wallace  ■. 


PUBLIC 
IRSTITUTIOIS 
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work  is  greater  than  ever  before  and 
only  the  pure-bred  will  sell  for  enough 
to  cover  the  cost  of  production.  Who 
can  raise  a  4-year-old  for  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five?  That  is  about  what  the 
common-bred  4-year-old  is  bringing;  yet 
the  average  pure-bred  of  that  age  will 
about  double  the  price — meaning  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  loss  on  each  com- 
mon-bred colt,  for  it  cost  as  much  to 
produce  it  as  the  pure-bred.  .  * 

Of  course,  I  would  not  advise  any  one, 
except  those  who  give  all  their  time  to 
horse  breeding,  to  invest  in  expensive 
pure-bred  maies.  I  would  not  do  it  my- 
self, if  I  had  a  really  fine  grade  brood 
miare;  but  neither  would  I  breed  my 
mare  to  a  scrub  horse — and  any  grade 
stallion  is  a  scrub  for  breeding  purposes. 
It  is  possible  to  improve  the  breed  by 
crossing  a  faultless  grade  mare  with  a 
pure-bred  horse,  of  a  powerful  strain, 
^and  then,  if  a  mare  sufficiently  perfect 
in  soundness,  style,  intelligence  and  tem- 
perament results,  breed  her  to  another 
pure-bred  of  the  same  breed. 
'  But  if  a  grade  mare  has  a  fault  in 
temperament,  habit,  style.  Intelligence, 
or  an  unsoundness  in  blood,  bone  or 
wind,  I  would  hardly  invest  a  common 
fee  in  her  offspring  if  some  one  else 
would  bear  all  other  expenses.  Her  colts 
may  not  always  give  any  indication  of 
her  faults  or  weaknesses,  but  they  will 
be  predisposed  to  them.  I  could  show 
many  proofs  of  this  among  farmers  who 
tried  to  practice  economy.  Some  of 
their  colts  are  almost  unsalable  but  cost 
as  much  to  bring  to  working  age  as  good 
colts.  Of  course,  this  does  not  apply  to 
unsoundness  from  accident  nor  from 
hard  usage,  unlees  predisposition  is  in- 
dicated by  easy  yielding. 

I  find  that  size  has  more  and  more  in- 
liuence  over  the  price  of  horses.  Re- 
cently, at  a  public  sale,  I  saw  some 
splendid  young  stock  offered>  absoiutely 
desirable  In  everything  but  stee,  and  the 
biddimg  was  enough  to  open 'the  eyes  of 
the  most  obstinate  breeder  of  small 
korsas.  A  fin©  yearling  sold  for  little 
more  than  the  fee  on  his  sire;  as  prom- 
ising a  2-year-old  as  I  have  seen  in  years 
—except  in  size,  and  both  sire  and  dam 
are  small — sold  for  little  over  $50 — not 
much  more  than  double  the  sire's  insur- 
ance. They  were  well  bred  but  of  a 
small  breed;  also  they  were  in  fin©  sell- 
ing condition. 

A  sin  against  horseflesh  practiced  by 
many  farmers,  laboring  under  a  mis- 
taken Idea  of  economy,  is  not  feeding  the 
colt  what  is  necessary  for  building  a 
powerful  frame  for  the  future  horse.  I 
4#elieve  in  good  wheat  bran  for  colts.  I 
hm  convinced  that  bran  fed  colts  will 
Uake  horses  that  will  be  less  liable  to 
Giseases  of  the  bones  and  that  will  have 
|)etter  wind. 

A  good  colt  grain  is  two  parts  oals  to 
me  of  wheat  bran,  with  a  taste  of  oil 
ileal  occasionally.  Remember  that  it 
fikes  a  quart  ol  bran  to  weigh  as  much 
is  the  corn  from  an  average  ear  and 
bat  weigkt — not  bulk —  is  the  proper 
leasure  for  feeding.  Generally  speak- 
Ig.  colts  are  better  without  corn,  as  it 
will  n«t  help  their  development  and  may 
make  them  sluggish.  If  nothing  worse. 

Also,  nwiny  farmers  feed  too  much  hay.^ 
straw,  etc.,  to  both  horses  and  colts.  Not 
long  ago  I  saw  &  farmer  offttr  a  pair  of 
very  fair  3-year-old  grrade  Percherons  at 
public  sale.  He  had  to  withdraw  them 
at  below  twe-flfty  for  the  pair.  The 
o&ly  objection  to  them  was  that  they 
had  been  kept  stuffed  with  roughage  un- 
til they  were  about  all  paunch.  It  hit 
the  farmer  two  ways — he  wasted  the 
feed  and  destroyed  the  value  of  his  colts. 
In  the  last  year  I  have  known  several 
farmers  to  refuse  from  |60  to  $75  for 
cplta  under  ten  months — size  or  supposed 
indications  of  speed  induced  the  otters — 


fiom  very  common  grade  mares.  I  would 
have  sold;  because,  from  the  time  the 
offers  were  made  until  the  oolts  can 
earn  their  keep  they  will  cost  every  cent 
they  will  be  worth  at  working  age, 
meaning  a  loss  of  $60  to  $75  per  colt. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  mistake  I  often 
notice  on  dairy  farms — I  am  not  writing 
for  expert  horse  breeders  or  dairymen, 
but  for  those  who  are  trying  to  become 
either — and  that  is,  selling  calves  after 
they  are  several  months  of  age. 

I  have  seen  even  promising  pure-bred 
heifers,  from  four  to  nine  months  of 
age,  sell  for  only  $7  and  $8  more  than 
they  would  at  three  or  fcour  weeks  of 
age,  and  grades  at  a  gain  of  not  more 
than  $2  or  $3  over  the  veal  age;  and 
these  were  not  exceptional  cases.  For 
myself,  nothing  ceuld  excuse  such  bad 
judgment  but  an  unavoidable  extremity 


of  having  a  lot  of  flrie  pasture  going  to 
waste  during  these',  first  months  of 
growth  and  then  finding  myself  short  of 
winter  feed. 

If  a  farmer  Intends  to  work  up  to 
pure-bred  cows — I  suppose  every  farmer- 
dairyman  has  that  desire — he  will  sel- 
dom wish  to  raise  a  grade  calf  to  beyond 
the  veal  age  except  am  occasional  one 
promising  unusual  size  or  milking  quali- 
ties. If  he  keeps  them  beyond  the  veal 
age  and  sells*  them  before  they  come  in 
milk  he  must  lose  money  unlesss  he 
strikes  an  easy  mark  in  the  way  of  a 
purchaser. 

Usually,  the  same  applies  to  pure-bred 
calves,  for,  if  we  are  breeding  for  mar- 
ket, we  will  study  the  points  of  confor- 
mation and  coloring  and  If  they  do  not 
come  up  to  our  standard  we  will  not 
waste  time,  stable  room  and  feed  on  that 


calf;  anyway,  not  beyond  the  veal  age. 
In  producing  pure-breds  for  market  we 
must  remember  that  the  men  who  are 
willing  to  pay  fancy  prices  are  more  in- 
terested in  color  markings  than  in  milk 
producing  indications;  of  course,  it  must 
be  supported  by  a  registered  pedigree, 
but  pedigree  and  producing  qualities 
alone  will  not  disturb  the  ba«k  balance 
of  the  careful  buyer.  For  that  reason 
when  we  are  breeding  for  top  prices  we 
must  breed  for  perfect  marking  and 
color  as  indicated  by  the  breed. 

In  the  grade  market  size  continues  to 
exert  the  greatest  infl^ience  over  prices. 
I  would  no*  raise  a  grade  calf  unless  I 
had  every  cause  to  believe  it  would  de- 
velop into  a  large  cow;  because,  even  if 
it  proved  to  be  a  poor  milker,  if  it  had 
size  I  could  always  sell  it  at  a  fair  price. 

Maryland. 


A  Great  Increase  in  Railroad  Wages 
Means  Higher  Freight  Rates  and  a 
Burden   on  Agricultural  Prosperity 

Do  you  think  the  railroads  ought  to  in- 
crease the  wages  of  their  highly  paid  train 
employes  $100,000,000  a  year.? 

No  great  increase  in  railroad  wages  can  be  made 
without  directly  touching  your  pocketbook.  Out  of  every 
dollar  you  pay  the  railroads  44  cents  goes  to  the  employes. 

:  1.     '       Compare  the  wages  of  these  men  (who  have  refused 
'    ;  /'    '     to  arbitrate  their  demands    for  higher    wages,   and    are 
threatening  to  tie  up  the  country's  commerce  to  enforce 
them)  with  those  of  other  American  workers — with  yours.    ^ 

On  all  the  railroads  m  1915  three-quarters  ef  the  train  employes  earned  these  wages : 


.  »•  ^. ..  ^ 


-•       -1      X 


•  :\ 


;      ^ 


Engineers  •     •     . 


Pasftenger  Freight 


Yard 


Conductors      .     . 
Firemen 


... 


Brakemen  .     •     • 


Range  Arerage 

*3983  »2067 

3004  ^1850 

2078  ^1203 

1736  *1095 


Range 

$1455 
3505 

1353 
2932 

648 
2059 

755 
1961 


Average 

$1892 
$1719 
$1117 
$1013 


Range       Average 

1633      ^924 
l'821    $1076 


You  have  a  direct  interest  in  these 
wages  because  the  money  to  pay  them 
comes  out  of  -your  pocket. 

Low  freight  rates  have  given  Ameri- 
can farmers  command  of  the  markets  of 
the  world. 

With  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  oper- 
ating railroads  the  wages  paid  labor,  any 
great  increase  in  labor  cost  inevitably 
means  higher  freight  rates. 

A  $100,000,000  increase  in  railroad 
wages  is  equal  to  a  five  per  cent,  increase 
on  all  freight  rates. 


The  railroads  have  urged  that  the 
justice  of  these  demands  be  determined 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
(the  body  that  fixes  the  rates  you  pay  the 
carriers),  or  by  a  national  arbitration 
board.  The  employes'  representatives 
have  refused  this  oflfer  and  have  taken  a 
vote  on  a  national  strike. 

This  problem  is  your  problem.  The 
railroad  managers,  as  trustees  for  the 
public,  have  no  right  to  place  this  burden 
on  the  cost  of  transportation  to  you  with- 
out a  clear  mandate  from  a  public  tribunal. 


National  Conference  Committee  ot  the  Railways 


ElilAHA  I^BR,  fhalrnaaB 

P,  R.  ALRRIOIIT.  Ofn'l  Mnnnper. 

AtlHnttc  Coast  Mnp  Railroad. 
L.  W.  BALDWIN,  ffrn't  Manager, 
,     Central  of  G«>or«iR  Railway. 
O.  L,  BARDO.  Oen'l  Mnnaqfr, 

N.  Y.,  New  Haven  A  Hartford  rallroftd. 
E.  H.  OOAPMAN.  Vine- PrrHdmt. 

Southern  Itallway. 
8.  K  ("OTTKR   Gen'l  Managtr. 

Wattesh  Uailwav 
P.  E.  (iROWLKT.  Aut.  Vire  PretMent, 

Mew  York  Uentral  Railroad. 


O.  H.  KMERHON,  Oen'l  Sfanager, 

Oreat  No'them  Railway. 
C.  H.  EWINO.  Gen'l  Manager, 

Philadelphia  A  R«adkiK  Railway. 
E.  W  ORICE,  Attift.  to  P\f*iiimf, 

ChPHapealce  A  Ohio  Railway. 
A.  ».  QRKIO.  Annt.  to  Rei-eivert, 

St.  liOiiiB  A  S«n  Franrlwo  RRllroad. 
C.  W.  KOUNB.  «e>i7  Manager. 

Atrhli«on.T.<i>eka  A  Santa  I>  Railway. 
H.  W,  McMARTKR,  iien'l  Manaprr, 

Wheeling  A  I>ake  Brie  Railroad. 


N.  D.  MAHER.  Vlee-Pretident. 

Norfolk  *  Wewtern  Railway. 
JAM  EH  RUasKLL.  Gent  Manager, 

Denver  A  Rio  Orande  Railroa<1 
A.  M.  RCnOYER.  Retidenl  Viae- Preeident, 

T'ennoylvanla  IJnea  West. 
W.  I>.  HEDDON,  Vice-Pre»ifient, 

NefllM>ard  Air  Line  Railway. 
A.  J.  STONE.  Virr-Pretident, 

Erie  Railroad. 
O.  S.  WAII).  Hre  Pre*  ,i-  Oen'l  Manager, 

Hunset  Central  Lines. 
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Butter,  Butter-Fat  and  Overrun 


! 
/ 


By  H.  H.  DEAN,  Author 

Since  the  advent  of  the  creamery  and 
the  Babcock  test  in  America,  it  has  be- 
t  ome  very  necessary  that  dairy  farmers 
who  sell  their  cream  to  a  creamery  and 
are  paid  for  it  on  the  basis  of  the  "but- 
ter-fat" contained,  shall  understand 
clearly  the  difference  between  "but- 
ter" and  "butter-fat,"  and  what 
is  meant  by  the  term  "overrun." 
So  long  as  each  farm  made  the  cream 
produced  on  the  farm  into  butter,  there 
was  no  great  need  to  worry  over  cream- 
erymen's  terms,  but  as  soon  as  a  farmer 
enters  the  creamery  field  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  he  shall  know  the  lan- 
guage of  the  creameryman.  Two  men, 
each  talking  a  different  language  un- 
known to  the  other,  are  not  likely  to 
get  on  very  well  in  bargaining.  Or,  in 
case    two    persons    talk    the    same    lan- 


of  "Canadian  Dairying." 

guage,  but  use  different  terms  In  esti- 
mating values,  to  make  a  bargain  is 
difficult.  For  example,  when  an  Ameri- 
can dealer,  who  uses  the  decimal  cur- 
rency, begins  a  deal  with  an  Englishman 
who  computes  values  in  pounds,  shill- 
ings and  pence,  matters  are  at  a  stand- 
still until  some  common  denominator 
is  adopted — either  the  dollar  must  be 
converted  into  shillings  or  the  pound 
must  be  standardized  into  dollars  an4 
cents.  The  trade  of  the  world  among 
the  leading  nations  is  based  on  what  is 
called  the  gold  standard  of  curr^cy. 
Without  some  such  standard,  trade 
among  the  nations  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult. Trade  practically  dominates  the 
nations  at  present.  Most  of  the  great 
wars  have  been  "trade  wars."  A  favor- 
able "balance  of  trade"  is  desirable  for 


Does  Any  Litde  Farm  Girl 

Want  this  Doll-Free? 


.ws«i.i(^^^^  This    is    "Little     Mi&s 

Prim."     She  is  a  beautiful 
paper  doll,  just  a  foot  high, 
and  she  has  four  hats  and 
four  dresses — four  changes 
of  costume,  all  in  the  most 
exquisite  taste  and  color- 
ing— masterpieces  of   the 
lithographer's    art.      All 
children    love    dolls    that 
they  can  dress  and  re-dress. 
Here  is  the  pretti- 
est   paper    doll 
you've  ever  seen. 
"Little  Miss  Prim" 
is    made    of    fine, 
stiff  cardboard  and 
her  body  is  fitted 
with    a    stand,    so 
that    she    can    be 
stood    upright. 
Both  she  and  her 
hats  and  dresses 
are  all  cut  out 
— all     ready    to 
play  with  —  no 
work    for  par- 
ents at  all — and 
any  child  from 
3  years  up,  can 
easily  put  them 
together. 

I  am  ready  to 
give  one  of  these 
beautiful  dolls  to 
any     little    farm 
girl  free,  so  long 
as     my    supply    lasts,     in 
return  for   a  few  minutes 
of    her   time — and   practi- 
cally no  work. 

Just  fill   out   this   coupon 

I  and  mail  it  to  me  today  and  I  will 

i  tell  you  how  you  can  earn  "Little 

I  Miss  Prim"  foi*  your  own.      Do  it 

I  now  for  I  can't  get  more  of  these 

I  dolls  when  the  supply  I  have  now 

[  is  gone. 

I .    -  j  M.  D.  GORE 

JR  F.  D  State  - |    P.  O.  Box  1321,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


M.  D.  GORE,  B 

P.  O.  Box  1321,  PhiU.,  Pa. 

I  am  a  little  farm  girl  and  I  want 
"Little  Miss  Prim."  How  can  I  get 
her? 

(write  root  name  here  plainly) 


(and  addrett  below) 


I  P.  o. 


any  and  all   progresBlve  countries.     In 
a   similar    way,    different    parts    of   the 
same    country    trade    with    each    other. 
The  Northern  and  Western  States  trade 
wheat  and  dairy  products  for  cotton  and 
tropical   fruits  of   the   South.     A  dairy 
farmer  "trades"  his  cream  to  a  cream- 
eryman  for   gold,   or   its   equivalent   in 
gold,  in  the  form  of  paper  currency.    In 
all    "trades"    it    is    essential    that    the 
basis    of    trading    shall    be    fair,    and 
favorable  for  both  parties.     No  system 
of  trading  can   continue  for  any  great 
length  of  time  unless   characterized   by 
honesty,   or,    "a   square  deal"   is   given. 
Because    of    lack    of    understanding    of 
terms,    sometimes    the    cream    producer 
has  not  received  "a  square  d^"  from 
the    cream    buyer.      The    moat   common 
misunderstanding    on    the    part    of    the 
farmer   who   sells   cream    on   the    basis 
of  fat  test,   is  that  he  thinks   "butter" 
and     "butter-fat"     are    synonomous     or 
like    terms — terms    meaning    the    same 
thing.     Consequently,   when   the   cream 
buyer  announces  that  he  will  pay  a  cer- 
tain rate  per  pound  fat,  say  30  cents,  too 
often   the   farmer   says,    "Why,    that    is 
more    than    I    can   get    for    butter,    and 
look    at    the    work    saved     by    selling 
cream!"    However,  if  he  be  of  an  inves- 
tigating  turn    of   mind,    he   will    proba- 
bly churn  half  of  a  lot  of  cream  ready 
for  sale,  and  if  he  is  a  good  workman, 
ho  will  find  that  he  is  able  to  make  con- 
siderably  more   pounds  of   butter   than 
the  pounds  of  fat  he  is  paid  for  by  the 
cream  purchaser.     Then  he  is  Inclined 
to   say   that    the   cream   buyer    cheated 
him,   or   robbed  him  of   several   pounds 
of    "butter."      Not    necessarily    so.      It 
may    be   a   case    of    not    understanding 
the  use  of  terms.     One  party  is  think- 
ing and  calculating  in  terms  of  "butter," 
the  other  of  "butter-fat." 

In  order  to  understand  the  difference 
in  meaning  of  the  two  terms,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  know  something  about  the 
composition  of  butter.  Unfortunately 
butter  varies  in  its  composition,  but 
usually  we  may  say  that  100  lbs.  of 
butter    will    contain    from: 

80  to  84  lbs.  fat 
12  to  16  lbs.   water 
3  to    4  lbs.  salt 
'^  to    1  lb.    curdy    matter 

In  order  that  the  purchaser  may  be 
protected  against  the  purchase  of 
fraudulent  goods,  or  goods  which  do  not 
come  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  compo- 
sition, the  governments  In  nearly  all 
dairy  countries  have  adopted  a  standard 
which  requires  that  the  butter  sold,  or 
offered  for  sale,  shall  not  contain  more 
than  16  per  cent,  of  water.  In  some 
countries  a  minimum  standard  of  fat, 
about  82^,2  per  cent.,  is  also  required. 

If  we  look  at  the  table  of  butter  com- 
position, we  see  where  the  trouble  or 
confusion  arises  with  reference  to  "but- 
ter" and  "butter-fat."  In  100  lbs.  of  aver- 
age butter  there  are  not  more  than  80 
to  84  lbs.  fat,  and  we  also  see  that  from 
IG  to  20  lbs.  of  the  100  lbs.  of  butter  are 
made  up  of  things  other  than  fat — 
water,  salt  and  curd,  which  are  mixed 
with  the  fat  to  make  what  is  commonly 
known  as  butter,  in  the  trade. 

This  excess  of  butter  over  fat  In  milk 
or  cream  is  known  in  creamery  or  but- 
ter maker's  language  as  "overrun,"  and 
is  usually  expressed  In  the  form  of  per- 
centage. For  instance,  If  during  a  day 
a  butter  maker  or  creameryman  took 
In  5000  lbs.  fat  in  the  cream  delivered, 
and  made  from  this  cream  6000  lbs.  of 
butter,  his  "overrun"  is  calculated  as 
follows: 

The  "overrun"  equals  6000  minus 
5000  equals  1000. 

On  5000,  or  fifty  hundred,  the  "over- 
run" was   1000.  ' 

On  100  equals  1-50  of  1000  equals  20. 


Consequently,  he  speaks  of  his  "over- 
run" for  the  day  as  being  20  per  cent. 
However,  the  "overrun"  is  not  constant. 
It  varies  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  cream,  the  skill  of  the  butter  maker, 
whether  butter  is  made  into  prints  or 
packed  as  "solids,"  how  long  It  is  kept 
before  marketing,  whether  or  not  the 
package  "leaks,"  and  various  other  fac- 
tors. On  the  average,  the  butter  maker 
figures  on  a  16  to  20  per  cent.  "over, 
run"  from  cream,  though  some  claim 
to  get  a  25  or  even  a  30  per  cent,  "over- 
run." Some  have  an  "underrun" — that 
is,  less  butter  than  there  Is  fat  credited 
to  patrons,  which,  however,  is  not  like- 
ly to  occur  very  often,  except  In  co- 
operative creameries  where  the  butter 
makers  and  drivers  are  careless  or  in. 
competeat. 

We  are  now  able  to  see  why  a  person 
churning  cream  may  be  able  to  make  16 
to  20  per  cent,  more  butter  than  he  is 
credited  with  fat  by  the  cream  buyer. 
We  are  also  able  to  understand  why  the 
creameryman  is  able  to  pay  as  much 
per  pound  fat  in  cream  as  butter  sells 
for  per  pound,  because  with  good  cream- 
ery management  and  in  a  fair-sized 
creamery,  the  "overrun"  will  pay  the 
expenses  of  manufacturing  the  butter. 

This  works  out  as  follows  In  a  cream, 
ery  where  the  "overrun"  averages  20 
per  cent.: 

For  each  100  lbs.  fat  purchased  the 
manufacturer  has  an  excess  of  20  lbs. 
butter.  If  butter  sells  for  30  cents  per 
pound  the  "overrun"  is  worth  20X30 
equals  $6.00,  on  every  100  lbs.  fat  de- 
livered, which  will  amply  cover  all  ex- 
penses In  a  moderate  sized  creamery 
and  leave  a  fair  margin  of  profit  besides. 
To  the  large  creamtrj",  of  tourse,  the 
"overrun"  is  a  bonanza,  because  the 
expenses  per  pound  of  butter  are  very 
much  less  in  a  large  business  tt.;n  for  a 
small  butter  plant. 

WHO   SHOULD   OWN    THE  OVERRUN  f 

A  very  interesting  question  has 
arisen,  "To  whom  belongs  the  'over- 
run?'" There  has  been  much  specula- 
tion on  this  point  and  farmers,  as  a 
rule,  are  not  at  all  clear  as  to  whether 
they  should  have  the  excess  of  butter 
over  fat,  or  whether  it  belongs  to  the 
creameryman.  \ 

This  depends  on  circumstances.  If  the 
cream  buyer,  whether  creamery  owner, 
cream  agent,  or  any  one  else,  purchases 
the  cream  outright  at  a  stated  price  per 
pound  of  fat,  then  the  "overrun"  belongs 
to  the  cream  buyer  and  the  seller  of  the 
cream  has  no  further  Interest  in  the 
matter,  except  to  see  that  he  gets  honest 
weights,  correct  tests  and  prompt  pay- 
ment for  goods  delivered. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  cream,  or 
milk  be  sent  to  a  creamery  where  the 
cream  or  milk  Is  made  into  butter  at  a 
certain  rate  per  pound  of  fat  or  butter, 
then  the  "overrun"  belongs  to  the  farm- 
ers or  patrons,  unless  it  Is  specified  that 
the  manufacturer  shall  receive  the 
"overrun"  as  part  or  entire  pay,  for 
manufacturing  the  milk  or  cream  Into 
butter. 

This  leads  me  to  say  that  we  con- 
sider it  not  good  policy  for  the  milk  and 
cream  producers  to  allow  the  manufac- 
turer to  take  the  "overrun"  as  part,  or 
all  pay  for  making  the  butter,  except 
where  the  milk  or  cream  is  purchased 
outright  as  previously  explained.  Human 
nature  at  its  best  Is  very  weak.  Wheth- 
er or  not  we  believe  in  the  doctrine  of 
"original  sin,"  we  can't  help  but  con- 
clude there  Is  considerable  truth  in 
David  Harum's  philosophy,  "Do  unto 
the  other  fellow  as  he  would  do  unto 
you,  hut  do  it  to  him  first."  In  other 
words,  when  the  manufacturer  receives 
the  "overrun"  as  his  share  (part  or  all) 

(CMicl«4««l  en  p«cc  334) 
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Number  17 


Electricity  on  the  Farm-II 


1^  IRST  of  all,  we  want  to  repeat  a  statement  made 
"  in  the  last  article — electricity  has  come  to  stay 
on  the  farm.  If  the  truth  bears  repeating,  this  may 
be  said  over  and  over.  People  are  getting  to  realize 
more  every  day  that  comfort  is  one  of  the  necessities 
of  life  and  oot  one  of  the  luxuries.  Good  light  is  one 
of  the  most  important  items  of  comfort.  The  up-to- 
date  farmer  and  his  wife  have  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  reading  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times — with 
plenty  of  light  wherever  and  whenever  It  is 
wanted,  this  reading  becomes  more  than  ever 
a  pleasure. 

This  article  is  Illustrated  with  photographs 
of  an  electrically  lighted  farm,  taken  a  few  days 
ago  by  kind  permission  of  the  owners,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  V.  Conley.  The  farm  is  located  on  high 
ground  near  Green  Village,  N.  J.  It  has  unusual 
natural  advantages,  with  deep,  rich  soil,  good 
roads  and  a  fine  view  across  the  neighboring 
valleys — and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conley  have  equipped 
It  with  an  electric  plant  to  match.  Mrs.  Conley 
told  the  author  that  she  had  first  become  In- 
terested In  electric  lights  for  the  farm  through 
hearing  of  the  work  done  by  Thomas  A.  Edison 
In  his  laboratory  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  about  twenty 
miles  from  Green  Village.  She  read  a  good  deal 
about  Mr.  Edison's  new  alkaline  storage  bat- 
tery, and  finally  began  to  Investigate  all  the 
available  farm  lighting  systems,  with  the  Idea 
of  getting  one  perfectly  adapted  to  the  Conley 
farm.  The  house  was  wired,  meanwhile,  with 
a  good  many  more  outlets  than  actually  needed, 
because,  as  Mrs.  Conley  said,  they  did  not  know 
which  ones  they  would  want  to  use,  and  thought 
It  best  to  have  plenty. 

The  lighting  plant  was  finally  selecied,  and  an 
engine  was  ordered  large  enough  to  supply 
power  for  rhe  dynamo,  and  pump  water  besides. 
A  steel  water  tank  of  1000  gallons  capacity  was 
installed  in  the  cellar  of  the  house,  and  water 
is  pumped  into  this  against  air  pressure,  so  that  even 
the  top  fioor  rooms  are  abundantly  supplied  with  water 
at  good  pressure.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conley  built  a  small 
power  house  themselves,  and  Mrs.  Conley  built  the 
concrete  foundation  on  which  the  engine  rests,  single- 
handed.  When  the  switchboard  and  battery  arrived, 
they  were  Installed  as  shown  in  Fig.  1, 
and  wires  were  run  through  an  under- 
ground pipe  to  the  house.  Wires  of 
this  kind  are  usually  run  overhead,  on 
poles,  but  they  are  perfectly  safe  and 
efficient  In  an  underground  pipe,  and 
do  not  mar  the  scenery. 

The  pipe  In  which  the  wires  are  in- 
stalled comes  through  the  cellar  wall 
right  near  the  stairs  leading  outdoors. 
At  this  point  the  main  wires  branch 
Into  several  circuits.  The  branch  cir- 
cuits go  to  convenient  points  in  the 
house,  and  there  connect  with  the  fix- 
tures. Fig.  2  shows  an  Interior  view, 
taken  in  Mrs.  Conley's  sitting  room. 
The  door  at  the  left  leads  to  the  hall, 
and  the  dining  room  beyond:  the  other 
door  leads  into  the  rear  hall.  Several 
types  of  fixtures  are  shown  In  this 
view,  the  wall  bracket  type,  which  is 
ornamental,  and  at  the  same  time  very 
useful  for  general  lighting  of  a  room; 
the  open  light  over  the  living  room 
table,  which  is  Just  right  for  reading, 
and  the  artistic  chandelier  fixtures. 
The  chandeliers  in  the  hall  and  dining 
room  were  made  by  Mrs.  Conley's 
daughter.    Like  her  father  and  mother, 


How  the  Conley  Farm  was  Equipped 

By  ALFRED  E.  >VALLER 

she  enjoys  doing  things  herself,  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  she  thoroughly  understands  art  metal  work. 

With   this   glimpse   of   the  interior  of   the  Conley 
home  before   us,  let  us  consider  the  advantages  of 


Figurm  I 

electric  light.  Starting  with  the  electric  fix- 
tures themselves,  it  is  well  to  bear  In  mind  that  they 
may  be  fastened  anywhere,  in  any  position,  or  may  be 
arranged  for  moving  about,  like  an  oil  table  lamp, 
by  simply  having  a  length  of  wire  attached.  The  elec- 
tric lights  do  not  have  to  be  cleaned,  trimmed,  filled 


Figurm  2 


and  looked  after,  like  lamps.  No  matches  are  neces 
sary.  The  switch  which  controls  the  lighting  of  u 
room  may  be  put  right  near  the  door,  and  it  is  onlj 
necessary  to  press  the  button  to  get  light.  This  means 
no  smell,  no  dirt  and  no  fire  risk.  It  is  practically 
impossible  to  start  a  fire  with  a  properly  insialled 
electric  outfit,  but  It  is  not  hard  to  start  a  blaze  with 
the  best  oil  lamp  ever  made.  The  freedom  from 
fire  risk  is  even  more  important  where  the 
barns  are  considered.  Once  a  barn  is  wired 
for  electricity,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  carry 
a  lantern.  Turn  a  switch  at  the  door,  and  you 
can  see  the  whole  length  of  the  cow  barn  at 
once.  If  the  trolley  of  the  power  hay  fork  jams, 
you  don't  have  to  work  at  it  in  semi-darkness— 
an  electric  light  on  an  extension  line  will  go 
anywhere  a  man  can  go,  and  a  good  many  other 
places,  besides. 

Electric  light  is  worth  considering,  too,  as  a 
means  of  protection.    It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to 
arrange  a  switch  so  that  the  barn  or  chicken 
house  lights  can  be  turned  on  from  the  house. 
If  a  chicken  house  can   be  illuminated  at  the 
first  sign  of  a  disturbance,  the  farmer  is  more 
apt  to  land  his  shotgun-load  of  rock  salt  where 
it  will  do  the  most  good,  and  the  chicken  thief 
is  less  likely  to  try  the  game  again.    No  matter 
how  you  go  at  it,  electricity  wins  in  fair  com- 
parison with  any  other  kind  of  lighting.     And 
one  of  the  biggest  reasons  is  that  you  can  get 
the  light  just  where  you  want  it,  free  from  an- 
noying  shadows.     Long  before  electric   equip- 
ments for  farms  were  available  the  author  had 
a  workshop  on  his  father's  farm,  where  he  built 
and    repaired    wagon    bodies,    chicken    coops, 
pumps,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  farm  equipment 
in  the  long  winter  afternoons.     Oil  lamps  and 
lanterns  supplied  the  necessary  light,  and  an- 
swered  the   purpose,   for  the  work  was  done. 
But  one  or  two  electric  lights  with  good  re- 
flectors back  of  them  would  have  made  things  so  much 
easier!        And,   with   these,   a  motor  or  two!        The 
author  knows  from  experience  that  the  knives  of  a 
6-foot  cut  McCormick  mower  can  be  ground  on  a  two- 
leg-power   "bicycle"   grindstone,   but  doing  a   job   of 
this  kind  is  not  his  idea  of  having  a  good  time.    The 
work  can  be  done  better  .nnd  quicker 
with  the  grindstone  belted  to  a  half- 
horse  power  motor,  or  to  the  gas  en- 
gine itself. 

And  so  on  through  all  the  farm  work. 
Electricity  is  the  proper  hired  man  to 
have — with  a  storage  battery  which  can 
be  filled  with  electricity  at  some  con- 
venient time,  power  is  always  on  tap 
whether  the  dynamo  is  running  or  not. 
There    is   no   technical    knowledge   re- 
quired,  and   the  upkeep  of  the  plant 
Is  a  small  item.     Mrs.  Conley's  grand- 
son, shown  at  the  switchboard  in  Fig. 
1.  Is  the  engineer  on  her  farm,  and  has 
no  trouble  at  all  with  his  little  power 
house.     Eight   hours  charging  once  a 
week  keeps  the  battery  up  to  the  min- 
ute,  and   water    for   household    use   is 
pumped  Into  the  supply  tank  while  the 
first  part  of  the  charge  is  in  progress. 
Another    point    worth    mentioning    is 
that  the  owner  of  a  farm  lighting  plant 
can  charge  his  automobile  storage  bat- 
tery  whenever   he   finds   It   necessary. 
The    manufacturers    of    farm    lighting 
plants  are  glad  to  explain  how  this  mar 
best  be  done  with  their  equipment. 

(Omcludcd  en  prng*  330) 
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boulders,  swamps  and  other  impedimenta  to  economic 
farming. 

A  manufacturer,  interested  in  increasing  land 
values  on  American  farms  and  the  reclamation  of  the 
millions  of  acres  of  land  going  to  waste  In  this  coun- 
try, has  hit  upon  an  interesting  plan  to  unite  this 
waste  land  reclamation  with  the  jnovement  to  edu- 
cate the  farm  boys  and  keep  them  on  the  farms.  This 
manufacturer  is  offering  cash  prizes  to  boys  in  every 
section  of  the  country  for  the  best  record  made  be- 
tween now  and  December  1,  1917,  in  the  reclamation 
and  cropping  of  one  acre  of  what  is  now  waste  ground 
— "a  bad  spot" — on  the  farm.  We  heartily  commend 
this  plan  to  the  farm  fathers  whose  homes  we  reach, 
and  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  such  as  are  interested 
in  a  proposition  of  this  sort. 

Here  is  a  chance  to  make  a  man  of  your  boy,  to 
give  him  an  interest  in  the  farm  and  at  the  same 
time  to  put  into  useful  service  land  that  Is  not  practi- 
cally valueless.  Pick  out  a  few  acres  of  waste  land, 
stake  the  boy  with  the  money  necessary  for  its  re- 
clamation (and  in  many  cases  the  amount  necessary 
will  surprise  you  by  its  smallness  upon  investigation) 
and  then  buy  back  the  reclaimed  and  cropped  land 
at  Its  increased  value;  by  doing  this  you  will  give 
the  boy  a  chance  to  make  some  money,  awake  a  new 
Interest  in  his  life  and  besides  making  a  substantial 
Increase  to  your  tillable  farm  you  will  find  you  have 
made,  as  well,  a  farmer.  This  is  one  way  to  keep 
the  boys  on  th.j  farms  and  at  the  same  time  make 
ours  a  more  productive  country  agriculturally. 


Sheep  and  Dogs 
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The  Tail  Wags  the  Dog 

As  we  go  to  press  the  battle  being  waged  between 
the     railroads     of     the     country     and     a     por- 
tion    of     their     employes     that     may     result     in     a 
strike     which     would     tie     up     the     commerce     of 
100,000,000     people,     Is     still,    centered      in     Wash- 
ington,    with     the     President     endeavoring     to     act 
as  the  go-betwoen  and  peacemaker.     Whether  or  not 
the  President  succeeds  in  bringing  both  sides  in  the 
controversey  to  terms  that  will  avert  a  strike,  public 
attention  is  being  called  to  the  fact  that  the  power  to 
paralyze  the  industry  of  a  prosperous  nation  is,  under 
existing  laws,  in  the  power  of  a  comparatively  small 
proportion  of  its  citizens.     This  presents  a  condition 
that  few  of  us  have  ever  realized  and  which  is  not 
only  startling,  but  rather  terrifying  to  those  of  us 
who  have  put  our  all,  both  of  means  and  effort,  into 
the  production  of  crops  or  other  commodities  with  the 
hope  of  being  allowed  to  gain  a  living  out  of  the  re- 
sult.     That   legislation    is    necessary   to   correct   this 
state  of  affairs  is  evident  to  us  all,  and  we  as  a  people 
should  insist  that  the  recurrence  of  a  situation  such 
as  the  present  one  shall  be  forever  removed  from  the 
realm  of  future  possibility.     The   unfairness  of  the 
labor  element  which  makes  demands  that  on  the  face 
of  them    seem    unreasonable   and   absolutely    refuses 
arbitration,  Is  apparent;    this  stand  against  arbitra- 
tion is  turning  public  sentiment  (which  ordinarily  Is 
with  labor  at  the  start  of  most  of  Its  disputes  with 
capital)     against    "the    brotherhoods" — and    without 
public    opinion    in    their    favor   their   cause    is    fore- 
doomed;   nevertheless   they   seem   to   have   it   within 
their  power  to  bring  calamity  upon  a  whole  nation 
before  the  issue  is  decided.     A  law  must  be  enacted 
which  will  compel  the  acceptance  of  arbitration  in  dis- 
putes between  public  service  corporations  and  their 
employes  in  the  future. 

Reclaiming  Land  and  Boys 

IF  this  season's  crops  bring  us  in  a  little  extra  money 
— and  it  looks  as  if  the  unusually  good  yields  in 
this  section  of  the  country  and  the  poorer  yields  in 
practically  every  other  section  will  give  Eastern  farm- 
ers for  the  most  part  an  unusual  degree  of  prosperity 
— wouldn't  it  be  a  good  idea  to  invest  a  little  of  the 
"surplus"  In  clearing  up  and  putting  in  tillable  con- 
dition— reclaiming — some  of  those  waste  acres  that 
most  of  us  have  in  a  greater  or  leaser  degree  on  our 
farms?  One  of  the  things  that  most  impresses  us  In 
Tisiting  the  rural  sections  of  European  countries  is 
the  economy  of  space — the  utilization  of  every  foot  of 
aTailable  ground — which  is  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  wastefulness — the  prodigality — of  American  farm- 
ers. If  profits  are  good  this  season,  let's  clear  the 
way  for  more  profits  by  adding  to  our  productive 
farms   the  land   that  !s  now  corered   with   stump*, 


IN  an  editorial  In  the  August  15th  issue  of  this 
paper  under  the  caption,  "More  Sheep  Needed,"  we 
commented  on  the  decrease  In  the  production  of  wool 
in  this  country  and  the  shortage  in  the  supply  of  lamb 
and  mutton,  with  the  correspondingly  high  prices  of 
these  meats,  and  told  of  a  movement  launched  by  the 
Philadelphia  Wool  and  Textile  Association  to  increase 
sheep  raising  on  Eastern  farms.  We  presume  the  ma- 
jority of  our  readers  place  one  great  objection — one 
argument— against  all  we  had  to  say  in  favor  of  this 
movement  and  our  statement  that  sheep  in  some  quan- 
tity can  be  raised  with  profit  on  nearly  every  Eastern 
farm,  and  that  one  objection  could  be  put  in  a  single 
word — "dogs." 

There  is  no  question  but  tlmt  dogs  are  the  greatest 
menace  to  sheep  in  the  East,  and  in  all  other  populous 
sections  of  the  country,  but  that  this  is  so  we  contend 
is  largely  the  fault  of  the  farmers  themselves,  and 
this  objection  could  be  overcome  and  the  sheep  rais- 
ing industry  established  on  a  profitable  basis  if  the 
farmers  would  take  a  firm  stand  against  dog  lawless- 
ness. Nearly  all  our  Eastern  States  have  laws  for  the 
protection  of  farmers  and  their  sheep  against  losses 
from  dogs,  and  the  trouble  is  not  so  much  in  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  laws  as  the  utter  laxness  of*  the  offi- 
cials in  their  execution. 
^  Here  in  Pennsylvania  we  have  a  dog  law  that  should 
afford  ample  protection — frequent  statements  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Granted  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania statutes  on  this  subject  may  be  crudely  drawn, 
and  as  amended  are  somewhat  confusing,  but  they  are 
not  unconstitutional  (as  some  of  the  officers  entrusted 
with  their  execution  would  have  us  believe);  this  we 
are  told  in  a  pamphlet  recently  issued  by  the  Attor- 
ney-General's Department  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  entitled,  "The  General  Statutory  Law 
Relating  to  the  Taxation  of  Dogs  and  the  Protection 
of  Sheep  and  Certain  Other  Domestic  Animals,  Offi- 
cially Construed  and  Harmonized  by  the  Attorney- 
General's  Department."  If  our  Pennsylvania  farmers 
do  not  know  just  what  this  law  is,  they  should  send 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture,  Har- 
risburg.  Pa.,  for  a  copy  of  this  pamphlet  and  study  it 
carefully. 

The  statutes  of  most  of  our  Eastern  States,  like 
those  of  Pennsylvania,  require  that  the  owners  of  dogs 
shall  pay  an  annual  tax  on  them  and  that  dogs  not 
bearing,  affixed  to  their  collars,  tags  showing  that  this 
annual  tax  has  been  paid  shall  be  killed;  the  owner- 
ship of  tagged  dogs  can  be  readily  established  and 
these  owners  are  liable  for  damages  for  sheep  their 
dogs  kill.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  many  dis- 
tricts these  laws  are  not  fully  lived  up  to,  and  In 
some  cases  entirely  ignored,  but  beyond  a  doubt  if  the 
farmers  would  appeal  to  the  proper  officials  and  insist 
on  the  full  enforcement  of  the  law  they  could  obtain 
relief  from  the  dog  nuisance  to  a  very  large  degree. 
In  Pennsylvania  the  County  Commissioners  are 
made  the  executors  of  the  dog  statutes;  if  you,  Mr. 
Farmer,  want  to  keep  sheep  and  -nre  prevented  by  the 


fear  of  loss  from  dogs,  you  and  your  neighbors  should 
get  together  on  this  matter,  and,  either  In  person  or 
by  petition,  appeal  to  your  County  Commissioners 
jointly  to  see  that  the  laws  are  properly  enforced;  if 
your  request  does  not  meet  with  a  ready  response  take 
the  subject  up  with  the  editor  of  your  local  paper; 
tell  him  that  the  farmers  of  his  neighborhood  are  kept 
out  of  an  industry  which  would  prove  profitable  to 
them  and  of  benefit  to  the  whole  community  by  the 
failure  of  the  officials  to  execute  the  law,  read  the  law 
to  him,  and  ask  him  for  his  help  in  getting  action  on 
the  matter;  then  stir  up  similar  action  in  other  sec- 
tions of  your  county.  Do  you  believe  that  your  County 
Commissioners,  who  are  dependent  upon  your  and 
your  neighbors'  votes  for  their  re-election,  will  long 
resist  the  resulting  storm? 

We  all  know  that  the  dogs  which  kill  our  sheep  are 
not,  for  the  most  part,  the  valuable  blooded  dogs 
owned  by  responsible  men  of  our  neighborhood,  but 
by  the  stray  dogs — the  mongrels  of  the  community; 
the  man  who  values  his  dog  sufficiently  to  pay  a  tax 
on  him  and  who  knows  that  he  will  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  the  damages  caused  by  his  dog,  will  keep  ihe 
animal  shut  up  when  not  under  personal  control,  but 
the  dogs  that  do  the  damage  generally  are  those 
whose  owners  do  not  care  enough  about  them  to  pay 
a  tax  and  have  no  fear  that  they  will  ever  be  called 
on  to  pay  for  the  dogs'  depredations.  Accordingly, 
the  thorough  enforcing  of  the  law  in  the  collecting 
of  dog  taxes  and  the  killing  of  all  dogs  on  which  taxes 
are  not  paid,  will  quite  effectively  protect  your  sheep. 
But  if  this  should  fail,  new  laws  should  and  can  be 
put  upon  our  statute  books  by  the  direct  demand  of 
the  farmer  that  this  Important  industry,  which  means 
meat  and  clothing  to  the  community,  be  protected. 

"Let  Us  Have  Light" 

A  WOEFUL  lack  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  farm 
homes  of  this  country  is  an  adequate  system  of 
illumination,  and  that  this  is  so  Is  a  reproach  to  the 
business  sense  of  our  farmers;  for  there  are  illumi- 
nating systems  of  many  kinds  and  at  many  prices, 
and  there  are  few  farmers  who  read  this  paper  who 
cannot  afford  to  spend  the  needed  money  to  add  to 
the  value  of  the  evening  hours  in  their  homes,  to  in- 
crease the  comforts  of  their  families  and  decrease  the 
work  of  the  women  of  their  households  in  the  care 
of  the  old-fashioned  and  inadequate  lamps. 

An  electric  lighting  system  In  the  farm  home  is  fine 
for  such  of  our  readers  as  have  the  space  and  means 
for  its  installation,  but  the  fact  that  a  farmer  cannot 
see  his  way  clear  to  install  electricity  on  his  farm  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  good  light  in  his 
home.  There  are  acetylene,  gasoline  and  oil  lighting 
systems  which  are  away  in  advance  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned lamp,  both  in  point  of  illumination  and 
economy,  and  these  may  be  installed  at  a  cost  well 
within  the  means  of  any  of  us.  Late  fall  and  winter 
evenings  are  the  time  for  study,  reading  and  social 
enjoyment  and  in  all  these  poor  illumination  Is  a 
serious  handicap.  The  old  time  oil  lanaps  are  dis- 
couragers of  study  and  the  improvement  that  comes 
with  reading,  and  a  damper  on  social  pleasure.  Don't 
let  another  winter  go  by  without  brightening  up  the 
farm  house   as  it  should  be  brightened. 

Right  now  is  the  time  to  take  up  this  question  and 
decide  what  improvements  you  will  make  in  your 
lighting  facilities.  It  will  need  some  study,  some  com- 
parison of  prices,  some  consideration  of  ways  and 
means.  Get  at  it  before  the  long  evenings  are  upon 
you,  so  that  when  they  come  you  will  have  the  light 
to  make  them  brighter.  In  February,  1915,  we  had  a 
Women's  Exchange  on  "Lighting  the  Farm  Home," 
from  which  we  received  some  valuable  suggestions 
from  our  farm  women.  This  year  we  want  to  hear 
from  the  men  as  well  as  the  women  on  this  subject; 
accordingly,  we  have  given  out  this  farm  lighting  sub- 
ject for  the  Experience  Pool  in  our  Oct.  1st  issue,  and 
we  hope  to  hear  the  experiences  of  many  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  our  readers. 


Of  special  interest  in  connection  with  the  Experi- 
ence Pool  on  page  331  of  this  issue  is  Professional 
Paper  No.  385,  issued  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  "School  Credit  for  Home  Prac- 
tice In  Agriculture."  Our  readers  who  are  interested 
in  this  subject  of  rural  education  will  do  well  to  send 
to  the  Department  at  Washington  for  a  copy  of  this 
bulletin,  which,  though  primarily  intended  for  the 
use  of  superintendents  and  teachers  of  rural  schools 
contains  helpful  suggestions  which  should  be  of  value 
to  onr  readers  in  their  effort  to  Improve  the  rural 
schools. 


Producing  Clean  Milk  for  Babies 


By  A.  B.  RICHTBR 


Near  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain Methodist  "sky  pilot"  who  produces 
pure  milk  for  babies.  The  ::ev.  W.  J. 
Dougan  had  enough  of  this  world's 
goods  to  obtain  title  to  115  acres  of  God's 
green  earth;  coupled  with  this  he  had 
the  desire  to  become  a  farmer.  He  start- 
ed operations  with  a  cow,  a  horse,  and  a 
hoe.  It  was  the  cow  that  won  the  race 
and  brought  success  and  prosperity  to 
this  Methodist  preacher.  And  he  has 
prospered. 

Starting    with    the    fixed    purpose    of 
eventually  producing  the  best  and  clean- 
est milk  possible,  *his  preacher  is  today 
known  in  Beloit  as  "The  Babies'  Milk- 
man." Mr.  Dougan  is  now  milking  about 
thirty  cows  out  of  a  herd  of  fifty,  and  he 
receives  10  cents  per  quart  for  his  milk 
and  40  cents  per  quart  for  cream.     In 
1907  he  had  one  cow,  a  family  pet.    The 
story  of  his  success  reads  like  a  romance 
and  it  is  not  only  Interesting,  but  shows 
what  purpose  and  perseverance  can  do 
when  they  are  controlled  by  the  right 
man  on  the  right  land.       Mr.  Dougan 
says  that  his  greatest  pleasure  In  farm- 
ing comes  from  the  fact  that  he  feels 
that  his  harvests,  wrought  with  his  own 
hands  on  his  own  land,  have  divine  ap- 
.    proval.  That  each  day  In  his  work  on  the 
farm  he  is  contributing  something  to  the 
world's   well-being.      The   dollars   he   is 
proud  of  are  those  he  has  made  by  grow- 
ing crops  and  by  producing  clean  milk 
for    babies,    and   he   says,    "Verily,    my 
friend,  the  hand  of  God  is  In  the  increase 
of  the  fields." 

In  asking  Mr;  Dougan  to  tell  me  of  his 
experience,  he  said,  "You  know  I  am  a 
Methodist  preacher,  and  if  there  is  any- 
thing Methodists  excel  in.  It  Is  in  ex- 
perience meetings.     We  started  farming 
nine  years  ago  with  a  cow,  a  horse  and  a 
hoe,  with  a  fixed  purpose  of  producing 
the  best,  cleanest  milk  possible,  and  to 
retail  in  our  city,  Beloit,  at  the  mini- 
mum price  that  would  yield  the  producer 
a  living,  give  to  his  family  and  to  his 
help  time  and  opportunity  to  live. 
-     "In  working  out  this  purpose  we  found 
extreme  perseverance  necessary.       Our 
first  t)roblems  were  to  secure  equipment, 
the   first  crop   and   a   suitable   herd   to 
start  our  business.     This  work  took  us 
a  little  over  a  year.     Then  we  started 
the  marketing  end  of  our  business.    We 
began  delivering  milk  on  May  1,  1907, 
to  one  customer  at  5  cents  a  quart.    The 
second  day  we  sold  three  quarts.     The 
output  the  first  month  was  $70.    The  sec- 
ond month  the  sales  were  |120.     Today 
we  are  milking  thirty  cows. 

"Through  the  help  of  the  bacteriologi- 
cal department  of  our  experiment  sta- 
tion, I  was  enabled  to  find  out  the 
quality  of  milk  I  was  able  to  produce, 
and  should  produce.  In  a  short  time  I 
realized  that  I  could  not  produce  a  high 
quality  of  milk  at  6%  cents  per  quart 
Therefore,  I  asked  my  customers  to  pay 
6Vi  cents  per  quart.  I  held  my  price  at 
this  rate  as  long  as  I  could,  but  realized 
that  sooner  or  later  I  would  have  to 
charge  more,  and  I  hated  to  do  it. 

"I  was  not  In  a  position  to  risk  a 
slump  in  my  trade,  so  I  adopted  a 
peculiar  method.  Every  new  customer  I 
took  on  I  charged  them  8 1-3  cents  a 
quart  for  milk,  holding  the  price  to  my 
old  customers  at  6Vi  cents.  You  may 
think  that  this  was  double-crossing  my 
customers,  but  both  old  and  new  custom- 
ers were  told  frankly  of  the  arbitrary 
prices  and  why  they  were  necessary.  I 
held  these  prices  for  several  months  and 
my  waiting  list  was  growing  constantly 
larger.  Finally  I  raised  the  price  of 
milk  to  8  1-3  cents  per  quart  to  all,  and 
my  business  kept  right  on  growing. 
"In  1910  I  acain  raised  my  price  of 


Wilk  to  10  cents  a  quart^  and  for  cream, 
40  cents,  holding  the  price  of  skim  milk 
down  to  3  cents  a  quart.  I  held  the  price 
of  skim  milk  down  because  I  found  many 
families  who  could  not  afford  higher 
priced  milk  and  to  whom  this  clean  arti- 
cle of  food  for  family  use  was  a  boon. 
They  can  give  the  baby  all  it  wants  of 
Dougan's  whole  milk  and  be  absolutely 
safe,  as  far  as  the  milk  is  concerned. 

"Now,  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I 
did  not  raise  the  price  of  milk  because  I 
felt  that  I  could  get  more  and  would 
make  a  larger  profit.  Every  bit  of  the 
increased  revenue  has  gone  into  increas- 
ed efficiency  in  the  producing  plant.  I 
have  always  held  that  if  a  dairyman  is 
willing  to  increase  the  purity  of  his 
product,  give  better  and  richer  milk,  and 
handle  it  in  a  thoroughly  sanitary  man- 
ner, consumers  are  willing  to  pay  the 
increased  cost  of  production.  I  have 
foi"-''  my  theory  true  in  practice. 


"If  I  produced  milk  today  in  an  old- 
fashioned,  dirty  barn,  if  my  cows  were 
allowed  to  go  without  being  regularly 
tested,  if,  during  The  summer,  flies  could 
breed  in  my  milk  cans,  in  the  milk  house 
and  in  the  barn,  or  if  people  saw  a  filthy 
barnyard,  a  manure  pile  half  as  high  as 
the  barn,  do  you  suppose  for  one  minute 
they  would  buy  milk  of  me  and  pay  a 
premium  for  it.  No,  sir;  and  the  fact 
that  I  am  a  preacher  would  make  it  all 
the  hotter  for  me.  Yet  those  conditions 
exist  on  many  farms  today,  and  seem- 
ingly, people  think  nothing  of  it. 

"Take  a  herd  of  cows  in  the  early 
summer,  turn  them  out  to  pasture  and 
leave  them  out.  What  happens?  They 
keep  themselves  clean,  absolutely.  Their 
fianks  are  not  covered  with  filth,  nor  do 
they  lie  down  in  It.  The  'Master  De- 
signer' did  not  make  animals  to  live  un- 
der unhealthy  conditions,  any  more  than 
he  made  man  to  live  in  insanitary 
places.  You  can  not  expect  a  cow  to 
produce  maximum  results  if  she  is  kept 
in  insanitary  surroundings,  even  though 


her  feed  rations  are  right.  Fresh  air 
and  clean,  pure  water,  have  as  much  to 
do  with  the  production  of  milk  as  has 
good  food. 

"In  building  our  barn  we  first  saw  to  it 
that  the  ventilation  and  lighting  proper- 
ties  were  perfect.  Sunshine  and  fresh 
air  are  great  assets  in  producing  pure 
milk.  Next  came  the  comfort  of  our 
cows.  Look  at  them  now,  contented  and 
peaceful,  chewing  their  cuds,  resting,  ap- 
parently doing  nothing— except  making 
milk.  Now  then,  these  steel  stanchions 
and  stalls  cost  money.  More  than  I 
thought  I  could  afford,  but  since  we 
have  had  them  installed,  our  animals 
have  shown  a  marked  increase  in  pro- 
duction, and  with  milk  at  10  cents  a 
quart,  that  means  that  barn  furniture 
pays  dividends.  Again,  tight-fitting 
screens  and  screen  doors  on  the  barn 
during  the  fiy  season,  are  another  asset 
All  of  these  things  that  go  to  make  up 
a  model  dairy  factory,  do  cost  money 
but  they  are  worth  while,  not  because 
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She  will  ten  you  that  her  Carbide-range  has  added 
to  her  health  and  happiness  by  shortening  her 
kitchen  hours  and  by  making  her  cooking  a  much 
simpler  and  easier  task. 

She  will  tell  you  that  the  range  is  a  practical  duplicate 
of  her  city  cousin's  gas  range  and  that  she  turns 
the  fire  off  and  on  with  a  twist  of  her  wrist— saving 
all  the  time  and  doing  away  with  all  the  bother 
and  dirt  connected  with  handling  fuel  and  ashes. 

She  will  t^l  you  that  all  these  advantages  are  the 
biggest  kind  of  a  help  towards  keeping  both  herself 
and  her  kitchen  clean  and  cool  during  hot  weather 
months. 

She  will  tell  you  that  her  carbide  lights  in  every  room 
and  out  on  the  porch  are  the  cleanest,  whitest  and 
most  beautiful  lights  in  the  world. 

She  will  tell  you  too,  that  all  these  lights  are  equipped 
with  "friction  igniters'*  to  "light  up"  instantly  with 
the  pull  of  a  little  ornamental  brass  wire  rod. 

She  will  tell  you  that  the  handsome  bronze  and  brass 
fixtures  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  light  itself,  has 
doubled  the  attractiveness  and  beauty  of  her  home. 

You  must  ask,  too,  the  iiMn  of  the  house  about 
UnioA  Carbide  iUelf— 

He  will  tell  you  that  in  weight  and  bulk  Union  Carbide 
IS  quite  like  coal— that  he  gets  his  supply  at  factory 
prices,  and  that  he  gets  it  direct  from  the  company't 
warehouse  in  his  district 

He  will  tell  you  that  his  Union  Carbide  comes  in  blue 
and  gray  22  inch— hundred  pound  "drums"  (cans) 
— easy  to  handle,  easy  to  store. 

He  will  tell  you  that  he  keeps  a  six  month's  or  a  year's 
supply  on  hand  in  a  comer  of  his  bam  or  shed. 


To  Light  Your  House  and  Bam 
To  Cook  Your  Meals 

Ask  the  good  woman  who  cooks  on  a  carbide  range  and 

lights  her  home  with  carbide  lights— 
She  will  tell  you  that  Union  Carbide  is  doing  more  for 

country  home  folks  and  country  home  life  than  anv 

discovery  or  mvention  of  this  age. 


tm*^"  yj^u*^!*  he,  himself,  not  only  comes  in  for 

^nH  .KYr°i5^  *Jt"^?^  **^^«  "^^"K^  »n  the  kitchen 
S"J^  r  ul'^!?u^'*^t?®*^°™«''"**»e  has  his  own  car- 
bide lights  throughout  his  bams  and  in  the  center  of 
®  ^^.f°"°^  about— big  brilUant  baU  lights 
operated  the  same  as  the  house  lights  without 
matches. 

He  will  teU  you  also  that  the  double  benefits  of  both 
lighting  and  cooking  make  Union  Carbide  by  far 
the  most  economical  and  desirable  lighting  and 
cooking  service  for  countiy  homes. 

^  !i*.J^"**^^!  ^^  **l^*  ^^  **^  Vnoi  that  this  is  all 
so  IS  the  fact  that  he  is  only  one  of  wover  300,000 
country  home  users  to  whom  we  now  supply  Unkm 
Carbide  m  the  little  blue  and  gray  drums. 

Send  this  coupon  for  our  handsome  advertising  book- 
lets  giving  complete  informatkm  —  with  many 
illustrations.  ' 

Union  Carbide  Sales  Company,  Dept  4 


42nd  St.  Buildinc    P«opl««  Gm  Buildinc 


San  Franciaco,  Cat. 
Kohl  Buildiav 


Union  Carbide  Sales  Company 
Naw  York  Cbicaco 

Send  me  your  advertising  literature. 
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San  Francisco 
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Growing  Early  Cabbages 

The  middle  of  September  is  the  best 
time  to  sow  seed  of  the  Early  Jersey 
Wakefield  cabbage  for  early  spring  use. 
From  Baltimore  southward  these  plants 
can  be  set  in  the  open  ground  for  win- 
tering over,  while  farther  '  north  the 
fall  sown  plants  can  be  set  thickly  in 
cold  frames  and  winter  over  for  spring 
setting  if  the  plants  are  exposed  as  much 
as  practicable  to  the  open  air  and  kept 
In  a  hardy  state.  This  was  formerly 
largely  practiced  even  by  the  New 
York  growers,  but  of  late  years  the 
Northern  growers  have  found  it  best  to 
sow  in  hotbeds  in  early  winter  and  they 
now  prefer  these  plants. 

But  around  Baltimore  there  are  still 
many  set  in  November  and  there  has 
been  a  change  of  the  practice  farther 
south.  Formerly,  and  still  to  a  great 
extent,  the  practice  has  been  to  manure 
furrows  heavily,  and  throw  a  furrow 
over  from  each  side,  making  a  sharp 
ridge;  then  in  November  the  plants  are 
set  along  the  base  of  the  south  side  of 
the  ridges  which  run  east  and  west. 
This  will  answer  in  northern  Maryland 
and  Delaware,  but  farther  south  I  found 
that  this  setting  on  the  south  side  re- 
sulted in  much  loss,  for  we  have  many 
warm  spells  in  winter  and  the  plants 
would  get  to  growing  and  a  return  of 
cold  would  do  serious  damage.  Then, 
too,  on  the  south  side  of  the  ridge  the 
plants  are  exposed  to  the  winter  sun, 
and  the  sun  suddenly  striking  the 
frozen  plants,  would  do  more  harm 
than  the  de£;ree6  of  cold. 

I  then  changed  to  setting  on  the  north 
side  of  the  ridges.  There  the  plants 
were  kept  dormant  and  sheltered  from 
the  sun,  and  did  a  great  deal  better. 
Then  one  of  the  Southern  experiment 
stations  made  a  test  or  setting  on  the 
south  side,  one  on  the  north  side  and 
In  open  furrows.  They  found  that  the 
plants  lived  better  on  the  north  side 
than  on  the  south  side,  and  still  better 
in  open  furrows. 

Now  the  best  practice  is  to  manure 
the  furrows  as  usual,  make  the  ridges 
and  then  open  a  furrow  in  the  middle 
of  the  ridge  and  set  the  plants  deep 
enough  to  cover  the  entire  stem.  Treat- 
ed in  this  way  here  the  cabbage  plants 
live  well,  and  some  of  the  more  hardy 
lettuce  plants,  like  the  Hanson,  can 
be  set  between  the  cabbages  and 
winter  over  for  heading  before  the  cab- 
bages need  all  the  space. 

The  furrows  shelter  from  cold  winds 
and  morning  sunshine  and  the  plants 
will  be  found  right  on  the  surface  in 
spring  when  the  soil  is  pulled  away  and 
cultivation  begins.  At  that  time  the 
crop  will  be  much  benefited  and  hur- 
ried by  applications  of  nitrate  of  soda 
along  the  rows,  and  the  crop  can  be  got- 
ten off  early  and  followed  by  later  crops. 


of  the  Big  Boston  variety,  8x10  inches; 
a  smaller  heading  variety,  like  the  Ten- 
nis Ball,  can  be  set  6x8  inches. 

Then  as  soon  as  the  plants  start  to 
grow  I  apply  nitrate  of  soda  between  the 
rows,  about  three  ounces  to  a  3x6-foot 
sash.  The  sashes  are  put  on  as  soon  as 
the  nights  get  frosty,  but  care  is  taken 
in  airing  in  all  sunny  weather.  Before 
the  plants  meet  across  the  rows  another 
dose  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  applied  to 
hurry  them  up,  and  the  soil  is  kept 
stirred   and    clean. 

Watering  must  be  attended  to  if  rain 
does  not  come  often  enough  for  you  to 
open  up  and  get  the  bed  watered  by  the 
rain,  for  dry  soil  will  finish  the  lettuce 
crop,  and  too  high  a  temperature  will 
draw  it  up  and  delay  the  heading.  This 
crop  should  come  in  for  Christmas  and 
New  Year.  Then  if  you  use  the  double 
glazed  sashes,  as  I  do,  you  can  sow  rad- 
ishes and  beets  in  the  frame,  and  plant 
another  frame  to  winter  over  and  head 
in  spring.  For  this  crop  the  lettuce 
seed  may  be  sown  in  rows  and  thinned 
out,  but  It  is  better  to  have  plants  ready 
from  seed  sown  under  glass  in  October. 
A  far  more  uniform  stand  can  be  had 
from  transplanting  than  from  sowing 
seed  where  it  is  to  be  grown.  A  great 
deal  of  winter  gardening  can  be  done 
in  cold  frames  well  banked  on  the  out- 
side and,  if  single  sashes  are  used,  cov- 
ering them  with  straw  mats  in  cold 
weather.  I  have  grown  and  headed  let- 
tuce well  all  winter  in  frames  In  a  sec- 
tion colder  than  Philadelphia,  where  I 
had  battened  shutters  to  cover  the  glass 
in  zero  weather.     '  >    ' 


Get  the  Frames  Ready  for  the  Fall 

and  Early  Winter  Lettuce  Crop 

In  nearly  every  part  of  our  territory 
the  Christmas  crop  of  head  lettuce  can 
be  grown  in  cold  frames,  but  many  do 
not  realize  the  amount  of  manure  and 
fertilizer  both  that  are  demanded  by 
good  head  lettuce.  I  sow  the  seed  in 
the  open  ground  early  in  September. 
The  frames  are  prepared  by  ntufling  the 
soil  with  manure  that  has  been  piled 
and  turned  and  rotted  all  summer 
through  and  is  now  a  mellow  black 
mass.  The  soil  In  the  frames  is  made 
black  with  this,  and  the  plants  are  set. 


Garden  Notes 
The  spinach  sown  in  August  for  fall 
use  should  be  kept  well  cultivated,  and 
a  little  sprinkling  of  nitrate  of  soda 
along  the  rows  will  give  good  results  In 
the  crop.  I  always  sow  the  Norfolk 
Savoy  Leaf  variety.  The  crop  for  win- 
tering over  for  late  winter  and  spring 
cutting  I  sow  in  September  broadcast 
and  rake  in  the  seed,  the  soil  being,  of 
course,  well  fertilized  For  this  purpose 
1  use  raw  bone  meal  liberally,  and  as 
the  weather  gets  cold  the  patch  is  top- 
dressed  with  stable  manure,  not  heavy 
enough  to  moke  a  smothering  cover,  but 
enough  for  some  protection  and  feed- 
ing in  spring. 

Some  growers  make  another  sowing  In 
very  early  spring,  but  I  have  found  that 
the  spring  sowing  runs  to  seed  just  as 
quickly  as  that  wintered  over.  In  cold 
latitudes,  of  course,  it  Is  best  to  make 
a  spring  sowing  when  the  fall  sown 
fails  to  winter  well.  But  spinach  Is  a 
very  hardy  plant  and  seldom  gets  killed 
entirely  from  New  Jersey  southward. 
I  sow  the  late  crop  broadcast  because  I 
find  that  It  winters  better  than  in  rows. 
The  later  growing  turnips  are  best 
sown  in  August,  but  any  of  the  flat, 
strap-leaved  sorts  will  do  rery  well 
from  September  sowing.  The  earlier 
in  the  month  the  better,  though  the 
Milan  varieties  will  make  a  crop  sown 
almost  any  time  in   September. 

If  not  sown  in  August,  sow  seed  now 
of  the  Celestial  radish,  the  best  of  the 
Chinese  varieties.  These  make  very 
large  roots,  and  can  be  kept  good  and 
solid  all  winter  buried  like  turnips.  As 
I  have  noted,  I  believe  these  radishes 
are  fine  boiled  like  turnips. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  I  plant 
sets  of  the  early  Pearl  or  the  Norfolk 
Queen  onion,  to  make  green  onions  early  | 


in  spring.  These  are  planted  in  open 
furrows  like  the  cabbage  plants  at  the 
same  time  I  plant  sets  of  the  Yellow 
Potato  onion  to  make  ripe  onions  in 
June.  These  are  more  hardy  and  are 
planted  in  shallow  furrows  and  earth 
pulled  to  them  later,  to  be  pulled  away 
in  the  spring.  This  onion  never  makes 
seed  and  Is  a  poor  winter  keeper  in  the 
house,  and  is  far  better  set  in  the  fall. 
I  have  wintered  them  well  in  a  locality 
colder  than  Philadelphia. 

Farther  north  the  Egyptian,  of  simi- 
lar character  but  even  greater  hardi- 
ness, is  used  for  green  onions.  It  does 
not  make  much  of  a  bulb,  and  is  more 
like  a  leek. 

In  September  we  pull  the  soil  more  to 
the  rows  of  leeks  to  make  as  long  white 
shanks  as  possible.  We  let  them  re- 
main in  the  rows  all  winter,  for  our 
soil  here  is  open  more  than  it  is  frozen 
in  winter  and  we  can  get  them  up  easily, 
just  as  we  do  the  parsnips,  salsify  and 
carrots.  But  in  a  colder  climate  these 
can  be  taken  up  and  trenched  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  trenching  celery, 
and  covered  with  straw  so  that  they  can 
be  gotten  at  when  the  soil  is  frozen 
hard. 

To  get  the  earliest  caulifiowers  sow 
the  seed  early  in  September,  and  get- 
ting good  plants,  set  six  to  each  sash 
In  a  heavily  enriched  cold  frame.  Then 
you  can  fill  in  the  space  with  a  close- 
heading  lettuce  like  the  Tennis  Ball,  to 
head  about  New  Year.  After  that  keep 
the  cauliflowers  well  aired  In  all  sunny 
weather  and  by  the  middle  or  last  of 
March  they  will  be  getting  up  to  the 
glass  and  can  be  hardened  off  and  the 
sashes  removed  to  other  frames  for  set- 
ting the  tomato  plants  for  hardening 
these,  too,  and  the  cauliflower  will  head 
before  the  weather  gets  hot  and  will 
make  very  fine  heads.  They,  too,  are 
much  helped  in  spring  by  applications 
of  nitrate  of  soda.  I  once  used  1000 
sashes  for  this  crop  and  haTdly  failed 
to  make  a  good  head  on  any  of  the 
plants. 

I  always  plant  a  surplus  of  lima 
beans  for  green  use,  for  I  want  a  lot 
of  ripe  ones  for  winter,  and  these  are 
now  being  gathered. 

Early  in  the  month,  if  not  sown  In 
August,  sow  seed  of  Big  Boston  lettuce 
for  setting  in  the  frames  for  a  Christ- 
mas crop.  This  frame  crop  can  be 
made  anywhere  in  our  circulation  re- 
gion, while  the  later  heading  in  winter 
in  cold  frames  can  only  be  done  in  the 
milder  sections.  But  anywhere  the 
plants  can  be  wintered  in  frames  and 
head  early  in  spring.  For  this  crop  the 
seed  should  be  sown  in  a  frame  the 
last  of  the  month  as  a  succession  to  the 
fall  crop. 


/  FREE  GAS  TO 
^  HELP  BUILD 

iWITTE  ENGINES 


-»--'- 


•-^^..-o^  -.-'^,  '•■■—> 


1VTY  own  natural  graa  well  right 

•"■*•  in  the  factory  clvea  me  f re«  f q«] 
for  power.  Without  this  free  ms.  my 
fuel  bill  wonid  run  thoosands  of  dollar* 
»  year.  My  cattomera  get  the  beneat 
^,  of  this  aaviiur.  I  claim  that  I  can  mtc 
ft  yon  half  your  engine  money  and  you  can 
y  depend  npoo  what  I  say.  ^«i«.^ 

ROIIPrieedMLowat 


,  hisbest  credit  by  D 
'I  do  not  tell  yoa  this  i 


v<y-: 


"Built  by  Kxperta** 

1  liave  Iteen  baildinff  engine*  tlgbt  here  io 
KanaaaCityforSO  yeara,  and  am  eiven  the 
Dun'a  and  Bradatreet'e. 

boaatinirly,  but  Jnat  to 

let  yoa  know  that  I  most  b«  dependable  or 
I  could  not  liave  lieen  bo  constantly  auccesa- 
fulin  a  business  extending  over  lo  many 

Jeaxe.   Tbis  record  also  enables  me  to  bay 
he   very   tdsheat  quality   mateciala   at 
lowest  cash,  big-qaantity  prices. 

I  have  always  built  the  very  best  engine 

I  could,  regardless  of  price  and  profit.    I 

[  sell  direct  from  factory  to  user— the  one 

small  factory  oroflt  is  all  yoa  pay.    For- 

i  merly  the  retail  prices  of  my  engines  were 

double.    I  can  sell  at  a  very,  very  close 

i  margin,  because  of  my  big  business— Iff  I 

\  only  make  one  dollar  clear  profit  en 

]  every  engine  I  ••■  buy  a  coed  farm 

'  every yearl 

80-Oay  Triaif  S-Year  Ouaranieei 

Caah  er  Kaey  Termaoff  Payment. 

BuUt  In  2^71.  e.  8. 12.  Ifl  and  22  H-P. 

aizea,  in  different  atylea  for  Kerosene, 

Gasoline,  Naphtha.  Distillate  or  Gas, 

stationary,  portable  or  saw -rig  types. 

Write  for  new  book,  "How  to  Judge 

Engines."prices,ete.— Ed.  H.  Witib, 

WITTk  ■NOINB  WORKS, 
»54seaklndAiMws.    Kanm  City,  Ma. 
394SEapiraBriMli|,    nttitar|k,>i. 


^Pumps  For 
Every  Service' 


n 


is  the  title  of  our  very  latest  book 
on  farm  pumps.De8cribe8  munps 
for  farm  water  supply,  miga- 
tion,  nechanical  milking  sys- 
tem and  many  other  uses- 


one  for  every  purpose  and  for 
[ind  of  power.  Send  for 

iDept. 

-free— to  help  jroa  select  tnt 


it 


sry  I 
Ani 


id  ask  our  Service 


pump  for  your  needs  ftt  n 
the  800  styVaa  and  aixe^  '^/ 

GSBUUttffS 

Guaranteed.  Backr  .t>y 
6s  years'piunp.maklac 
exp>eTience.  Write  to> 
day  to  DepLD. 

neCssMalKK.Caii 

MainOffice&Works 

ScoecaFaUs,N.Y. 

Branches^ 

New  Yocle 

Bostoa 
FhiladelpMa 

Chicago 

Pittsburgh 

tloiiston 

AUaota 


"For  the  Land's  Sake  use  Bowker's 
fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it."— Adr. 
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Roman  Auto  Co. 

1000  Used  Autos 

Big    Cut    in    Price    During 
August 

$125  BUYS  AN  AUTO 

Send    Today    for    Catalog     B. 
See  Our  Prices  and  List  of  Cars. 

A  FEW  SPECIALS 

PORD8,  all  makes tl25  up 

HUPMOBILE,  nice  new |200 

HUDSON,  late  model,  Touring $800 

MAXWELL,  late  model,  only 1200 

8TUDEBAKER,  1916— 6-cyl.,  like  new.f6e0 

OVERLAND,  late  model $Z75 

CADILLAC,  electrically  equipped fSOO 

And  1000  others. 

Roman  Auto  Co.,  Inc« 

S03  N.  Broad  8t.»  Pbllau,  Pa. 


GRAIN  DRILL 

^»  The  TORK  FOKOK  FEE1»  DKILL  combines 
llghtnen  with  strength.  Most  complete  drill  made.  No 
complex  searing  to  get  out  of  order,  ^zesare  close  to 


ground, 
regulates 
quantity 
of  feed 
and  fer- 
tilizer. 
AWARD. 
BDeOLDi 
UDAL 
St.  Leek 
Werl«>S 

rair. 

WelKkt 
Oalj  700  IbiL 
iMaU  WaatoC 
Write  for  cstalogne 
sad  eave  money. 

HtNON  a  OROMOOLD  OO.,      . 
IMr«.>0»Nar««ya«„VeHi.P«.    WAom 


Whys  and  Wherefores 

of  Fall  Spraying 

is  the  title  of  a  little  booklet,  giving  seven 
reasons,  official  and  non-official,  why  it  is  the 
best  time  to  spray.  This  booklet  will  be  sent 
out  bv  the  B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  50  Church  St., 
New  York,  manufacturers  of  the  well-known 
"SCALECIDE'*  at  a  very  early  date.  If  you 
are  not  on  their  mailing  list,  send  them  a 
postal  today  giving  the  number  of  your  trees 
and  your  dealer's  name  and  you  will  re- 
ce've  a  copy  free.     Address  Dept.  R. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  Sd'^rn""! 

FlantlTiK.     Pot-«rown  and  runner  plants  that  will  bear 
rult  next  summer.    Ktandard  and  Everl>rarlne  varie- 
ties.    Also    RAHPBERKY,    B  L  A  t' K  B  KRR  Y 


PLANTS;    FRUIT    TRKKS. 
Harry  B.  W^nlrea,  « 


Catalogue    free. 
~  «lr*auB«,  N.  T. 
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Wormy  Apples 
During  the  past  two  seasons  there  has 
appeared  a  very  serious   trouble   upon 
late  fall  and  winter  varieties  of  apples. 
The  source  of  injury  is  a  small  worm 
that  enters  the  side  of  the  apple  In  late 
summer.     The  place  of  entry  is  small 
and    the    amount   eaten   by    the    insect 
amounts  to  almost  nothing,  yet  it  leaves 
a    blemish    upon    the    apple    that    will 
throw  it  out  of  the  fancy  grades.     Very 
often  the  worm  only  enters  to  a  depth 
less   than   a  sixteenth  of  an   inch,   yet 
the  blemish  from  a  salesman  standpoint 
is  as  great  as  though  it  had  eaten  its 
way  to  the  core.    Just  what  the  insect  is 
has  not  been  definitely  determined.     A 
well  known  entomologist  in  New  York 
has  stated  that  it  is  a  "delayed"  brood 
of  codling  moths.     Yet  the  work  of  the 
insect  differs  quite  materially  from  that 
of  the  codling  moth.     The  second  brood 
of  codling  moths  usually  enter  the  fruit 
on  the  shady  side,  or  where  two  apples 
touch  each  other,  or  where  a  leaf  shades 
the  apple.     The  trouble  caused   by   the 
insect  under  discussion  is  usually  upon 
the  cheek  of  the  apple  where  it  is  ex- 
posed to  full  sunlight.  A  thorough  study 
of   the   insect   causing*  this   blemish   is 
needed,  a^last  year  its  ravages  undoubt- 
edly cost  the  apple  growers  of  the  East- 
ern United  States  thousands  of  dollars. 
The  apple  is  rarely  rendered  unsalable, 
but  Its  grade  is  lowered  and  the  price 
received    is    correspondingly    less.      The 
writer    was    in    a   large    apple    orchard 
only    a    few    days    ago,    that    had    been 
sprayed    five    times    with    arsenate    of 
lead   in  the  spray  and  the  spray  could 
easily   be   detected   upon   the  fruit,   yet 
many  apples  had  small  worm  holes  in 
the  side  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  fresh 
holes  showed   that  the  insect  was  rap- 
Idly  causing  new  infections.     The  trou- 
ble was  visible  late  In  July  and  seems  to 
Increase  up  to   picking  time.     Winesap 
appeared  to  be  the  most  subject  to  at- 
tacks.    Another  peculiar  fact  appeared 
In  that  certain  sections  of  the  orchard 
were  attacked  worse   than  others.     An 
effort  is  being  made  to  breed  the  moths 
from   wormy   apples   in   order  to  deter- 
mine  If  the  trouble  is  really  caused  by 
the  codling  moth  or  by  some  nearly  re- 
lated insect. 


appeared  to  have  yellows,  yet  the  follow- 
ing season  they  were  perfectly  healthy. 
We  all  know  that  a  true  case  of  yellows 
is  incurable,   so  it  is  best  to  give  the 
yellows   side   of   it   the   benefit   of   the 
doubt   and   quickly   remove   every/  tree 
that  we  suspect  of  having  yellows.    My 
men  have  a  standing  order  to  stop  all 
other  work  when  they  discover  a  sus- 
picious case,  get  an  ax  and  remove  the 
tree.    It  isnot  enough  to  remove  the  top 
of  the  tree  by  cutting  off  the  branches, 
but  the  trunk  and  main  roots  should  be 
removed  at  once.    The  disease  is  highly 
contagious  and  all  portions  of  the  dis- 
eased tree  should  be  hauled  out  of  the 
orchard  at  once.     In  removing  diseased 
trees  from  the  orchard  the  limbs  should 
be  lopped  off  and  carried  out  in  such  a 
way    that    the    diseased    limbs    do    not 
touch  healthy  trees.    There  are  cases  on 
record  where  men  have  simply  dug  out 
a  yellows  tree  and  then  hitched  a  team 
to  the  trunk  and  dragged  it  out  by  going 
down  a  row,  the  result  being  that  yel- 
lows  developed  where  the  diseased  limbs 
had  brushed  the  healthy  trees. 

The  cause  of  yellows  Is  unknown. 
Many  theories  have  been  advanced,  but 
none  have  been  proved.  All  we  know  Is 
that  the  disease  is  highly  contagious 
and  Incurable. 


Spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  im- 
mediately after  cutting  out  blight  should 
be  of  some  value,  though  this  practice 
is  largely  in  the  experimental  stage  as 
yet.  Unless  the  blight  Is  very  bad  it  is 
better  to  defer  cutting  until  midwiUer, 
.when  the  blighted  branches  will  be 
easily  detected  and  can  be  cut  out.  At 
that  time  it  is  also  easy  to  find  the 
canker  and  blight  organisms  which 
carry  the  trouble  over  until  the  next 
season.  Almost  Invariably  when  the  dis- 
ease has  been  checked  the  twigs  will 
show  a  slight  crack  or  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  healthy  and  diseased 
bark.  When  this  crack  runs  all  the  way 
around  the  branch  there  is  probably 
nothing  more  to  fear  from  that  particu- 
lar canker,  but  in  many  cases  the  line 
will  not  run  all  the  way  around;  the 
diseased  tissue  gradually  merges  Into 
the  healthy  tissue  and  this  indicates 
that  the  blight  is  still  In  the  tissue  and 
the  cut  must  be  made  somewhere  below 
where  the  sign  of  trouble  occurs. 

C.  A.  McC. 


W. 


Queries  Answered 

XT  ^'■.«'«  Knot  on  Plnm  Trees. n   J    « 

New    York,    writes :    "There   are   sev»  ai   olum 

h\VA  \^Jt  garden  ^ore  or  leS  InYested  ^wVth 

will    cure v'     RhnniH^^^S    "Y    t'^atment    that 
V.  Ill    cure.'      tjhould    they    be    cut    down    nnii 

they^'wUl*^;'  '''    '*'"'"    «*^^^    '^"^    bea^^what 


Please  mention  The  Practical  Farmer 
in  writing  advertisers. 


Peach  Yellows 

This  time  of  year  is  a  good  time  for 
the  careful  peach  grower  to  go  carefully 
and  systematically  through  his  orchards 
in    search    of    yellows.        The    peculiar 
"willow    twig"    and    "willow    leaf"    so 
characteristic    of    peach    trees    affected 
with  yellows  make  their  appearance  dur- 
ing July,  August  and  September.  Again, 
the  premature  ripening  of  peaches  upon 
a  tree  or  upon  a  limb  of  a  tree  is  al- 
ways an  object  of  suspicion.     There  are 
unfortunately    other    troubles    affecting 
the  peach  that  may  cause  reactions  in 
growth    that    resemble   yellows.     There 
is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  many  of 
the  peach  trees  and  peach  orchards  that 
have  been  said  to  have  died  from  yel- 
lows, never  had  the  yellows  at  all.  Trees 
severely    attacked    by    the    peach    tree 
borer  often  develop  symptoms  that  re- 
semble yellows.     I  believe  that  fully  75 
per  cent,   of  the  cases  of  yellows    (so- 
called)    have  been  due  to  either  borers 
or  nitrogen  starvation.    Lack  of  cultiva- 
tion, lack  of  plant  food  and  lack  of  soil 
moisture   may   cause  symptoms   In   the 
growth  resembling  yellows.     The  more 
I  see  of  so-called  yellows  cases,  the  more 
doubtful    I    become    of    my    ability    to 
diagnose  yellows.    I  have  seen  trees  that 


they  will 

The  black-knot  on  the  plum  is  a  rather 
serious  plum  trouble  and  the  only  sure 

!i®?f™^°*  '°^  *^  *^  to  cut  out  *he  infect- 
ed limbs.  It  is  not  very  often  that  this 
method  of  handling  the  disease  is  satis- 
factory,  unless  it  is  started  when  the 
disease  first  appears,  and  then  the  dis- 
eased branches  kept  cut  out  each  year. 
When  a  tree  becomes  badly  Infested,  It 
Is  almost  impossible  to  cut  it  out  with- 
out damaging  the  entire  tree.  Spraying 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  in  the  sp-ing 
when  the  knots  become  velvety  is  an 
aid  in  preventing  the  further  distribu- 
tion of  the  trouble.  If  your  trees  are 
now  bearing  a  good  cop  of  plums  I 
would  suggest  that  you  leave  them  un- 
til the  crop  is  harvested,  as  the  period 
of  Infection  is  past  and  there  would  be 
no  further  trouble  in  the  Immediate 
future  of  trees  in  this  vicinity. 


Waited  Four  Years  to  Make  Sure 

B.   J.    HOLLIDAY. 

I  tried  the  experiment  of  planting 
three  acres  of  trees  in  blasted  holes  in 
the  spring  of  1912  and  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  would  publish  the  results 
after  waiting  long  enough  to  be  sure 
of  my  facts.  It  has  now  been  four  years 
and  I  am  rec  ly  to  express  my  opinion 
for  the  benefit  of  other  fruit  growers. 
There  Is  a  very  decided  difference  in 
the  growth  of  the  trees  upon  which  the 
dynamite  was  used  and  those,  the  holes 
for  which  were  dug  by  hand  as  checks. 
The  soil  In  our  orchard  was  a  clay 
with  an  underlying  shale  hard-pan 
which  was  next  to  Impossible  to  break 
up  with  a  bar.  The  dynamite  broke  up 
thic  hard-pan  over  a  radius  of  about  10 
feet,  with  the  result  that  our  trees  im- 
mediately threw  out  roots  and  gained 
growth  In  one  month,  that  our  other 
trees  could  not  attain  in  three. 

The  cost  of  planting  trees  in  blasted 
holes  In  our  soil  amounted  to  about 
half  the  cost  of  planting  by  ordinary 
methods.  I  am  told  that  this  difference 
would  not  be  nearly  so  great  in  more 
favorable  soils.  However,  I  have  no 
doubt  many  others  are  planting  trees 
in  hard  soils  similar  to  ours,  and,  there- 
fore, feel  that  this  information  may  be 
of  value  to  them. 
Pennsylvania. 


fFqr  >Kinter  wheat- 

BERO'SBGNE 

&MEAT 


Winter 
Wlieat,  sown 
late  to  escape 
the  Hessian  Fly, 
must  have  the  aid  of 
an  extraordinary,  quick- 
acting  ammonia  fertilizer  to 
insure  sufficient  root  growth 
to  meet  the  winter  safely. 
Let  Berg's  Bom  sU  Meat  be  your 
fertilizer  for  this  purpose.  With 
Its  double  amount  of  4%  quickly 
available  ammonia,  nitrogen  and 
17%  of  phosphoric  acid  you 
cannot  secure  a  better  agent  for 
this  necessary  forcing  of  your 
crop  this  fall.  ' 

It  has  met  every  test  successfully. 
No  other  fertilizer  so  enriches  the 
?9"  or  improves  weak,  impover- 
ished land,  assuring  always  a  bet- 
ter crop  than  the  year  before. 

THE  BERG  COMPANY 

Established  187S 

Ontario  Street  near  Detaware  Klvcr 

PHILAOELPHM.  PEWN4. 

IJealers    and  Afents  wanted  In  aaocco- 

Pied  territory.     Cet  our  propotltton  A 


Ennches  the  soil    Incre«s«3  the  profits 


Philadelphia  and  Suburb*  Hav*  Or«r 

Two  Million  People 

to  FaMl 

This  meftiis  an  enormoao  demand  for  good  qnalltr 
poultry  frusta  and  vegetobleo.  We  h«ye  ou?  shaw 
or  this  trarte,  and  It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  markot 
pncee  when  you  have  produce  to  »hlp. 

CUBS  A  BRO^  323  N.  Front  StTMt 
Diatrihnfra  ol  Fana  Proa«c»— EatJ.  1S44 

HARDY  NORTOEJRN"gROWN 

t^Jt      ??i**»i^*'*;5  *'"'^'  *  •"'*  '  y""'  2Hc  and  SHo 
each.    All  the  old  and  new  varletlee  worth  planting. 
including  the  Karly  Elberta  Peach.  Dellciouo  Apple 
etc    etc.     Time  Ifyou  want  It      Write  for  prtce  ftk 
^  I'^fc— hor^  Hamorl— .  Olrard,  reaa^a 


Pkuts,  Strawberries  aid  Vegetables 

All  vegeubles  and  strawberrien.  Including  everbearinc 

i!f^'"rvP*,^"?'  '■^5*'  ^•'y  '  "«"  choice  plants  sent  pil- 
P*'«lat  half  price  of  others.  C.  K.  FIELD,  Kewell   N  J 


BliKht    on    antnce    Tr«ea H.     S.    B., 

Pennsylvania,  writes:  "We  have  a  small  or- 
chard of  quince  trees  and  the  blight  is  get- 
ting Into  it.  Last  year  there  was  a  little  on 
Home  trees  and  this  year  taere  is  more  I 
cut  the  blighted  parts  off  and  expect  to  burn 


them,  and  we  sprayed  the  trees  the  third 
f 'me,  I  think.  What  else  shall  we  do .  Blight 
la    still    coming   on    and    I    dont    know    what 


Exposition  Sale 


else   to  do  for   best    results 
of  quinces  on  this  year." 


It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  keep 
blight  out  of  quince  trees,  especially  in 
this  climate.    The  past  two  seasons  have 
been  very   favorable  for  the  spread  of 
blight.      Whether    or    not    cutting    will 
hold  the  disease  In  check  will  depend  a 
great  deal  on  how  the  cutting  is  done. 
Usually  the  disease  is  back  much  far- 
ther in  the  tissues  than  is  indicated  by 
any  external  appearance  and  if  not  cut 
beyond   the   blighted  twigs,   the  disease 
will   keep   spreading  down   the   branch. 
Usually  It  Is  necessary  to  cut  about  10 
to  12  Inches  below  where  any  signs  of 
blight  occur.     All  tools  should  be  thor- 
oughly disinfected  with  some  good  dis- 
infectant, such  as  bichloride  of  mercury 
or  formalin.    As  soon  as  the  cut  is  made 
the  knife,  shears  or  saw  €hould  be  care- 
fully   wiped    oft    with    the    disinfectant 
and  some  disinfectant  should  also  be  ap- 
plied to  the  freshly  cut  surface.     Unless 
this  is  done  the  disease  may  spread  by 
the  pruning  tools.    It  Is  good  practice  to 
burn  all  the  prunings.  not  because  the 
disease  is  spread  through  the  air  by  the 
wind,  but  that  more  or  less  fermentative 
sap  containing  blight  organisms  will  be 
oozing  out  of  the  cut  branches  and  will 
attract  various  insects  which  will  carry 
the  disease  to  the  other  trees. 
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Purebred  Holsteins 


IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 

Rochester 


Industrial  and  Agricultural  Exposition 

Friday,  September  8th,  1916 

at  Exposition  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Selections  from  some  of  the  best  Holstein  herds  of  the 
State  will  be  offered  and  the  animals  selected  are  such 
as  every  dairyman  and  breeder  wants  right  now. 

— Fresh  Cows  and  Springers — 

Every  animal  of  breeding  age  was  bred  to  freshen  be- 
tween August  1st  and  December  1st  so  they  will  begin 
J9  JP^y  board"  almost  at  once.  All  cattle  will  be  on  ex- 
hibition throughout  the  week  and  will  be  sold  on  Friday. 

Plan  to  attend  both  Exposition  and  Sale 
Write  for  Sale  particulars  to 

Liverpool  Sale  and  Pedigree  G).,  Inc. 

,  .  -  SALE  MANAGERS 

Liverpool  New  York 
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The  practical  farmer 


September  J,  1916 


September  1,  1916. 


THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


M 


Soils  and  Field  Crops 


ConductMl  by  A.  E.  GRANTHAM 


In  this  department  will  be  answered  questions  relating  to  soils  and  tbeir  improyement,  field  crops  and  the 
nse  of  lime.  Quefltions  should  be  addressed  to  the  "8oI1b  and  Field  Crops"  department,  care  of  The  Practical 
farmer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Use  of  Green  Manure  in  the 

Eastern  States 
"I  would  rather  have  a  good  Crimson 
clover  sod  than  15  to  20  loads  of  stable 
manure  per  acre.  My  land,  before  the 
use  of  Crimson  clover,  would  not  grow 
more  than  10  to  15  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre;  now  I  can  get  90  to  100  bushels 
per  acre  and  my  land  gets  better  every 
year.  I  get  two  crops  a  year — Crimson 
clover  hay  and  corn  or  tomatoes — on 
the  same  land." 

This  statement  was  made  by  a  practi- 
cal Delaware  farmer  not  long  ago  when 
discussing  the  merits  of  Crimson  clover 
for  green  manure.  This  opinion  is 
shared  by  hundreds  of  farmers  in  South 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is 
another  section  in  the  United  States 
where  green  manuring  is  carried  on 
more  satisfactorily  than  in  Delaware 
and  South  Jersey.  The  climatic  and 
Boll  conditions  combine  in  such  a  way 
as  to  favor  the  production  and  use  of 
green  manuring  crops  for  the  most 
profitable  returns.  The  highly  satisfac- 
tory results  secured  by  the  system  of 
green  manuring  are  directly  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  crop  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  life  history  of  CrinTson  clo- 
ver is  unique  among  clovers.  No  other 
grows  so  rapidly  nor  matures  in  such  a 
short  time.  Crimson  clover  occupies 
the  land  about  nine  and  one-half  months 
from  seeding  to  blossoming,  while  Red 
clover  occupies  the  land  15  months 
from  time  of  seeding  until  the  fir.st  cut- 
ting is  removed.  In  fact.  Crimson  clo- 
ver is  ready  to  turn  under  May  1st.  At 
that  time  it  has  gathered  the  greater 
part  of  the  nitrogen  it  would  contain 
at  maturity,  and  has  occupied  the  land 
only  nine  months.  In  the  opinion  of 
farmers,  as  much  nitrogen  can  be  gath- 
ered by  the  Crimson  clover  in  nine 
months  as  will  result  from  the  growth 
of  Red  clover  in  15  months.  Careful  ex- 
perimental tests  have  shown  that  Crim- 
son clover  will  gather  more  nitrogen 
dur?.ng  the  fall  growth,  from  August  to 
November,  than  will  Red  clover. 

If  you  should  tell  the  ordinary  farmer 
that  he  could  supply  his  soil  with  100 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  at  a  cost  of 
$2  to  $3  per  acre  he  would  take  you  to 
be  a  fit  subject  for  the  insane  asylum. 
Even  to  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  plant  food  value  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers and  stable  manure  it  may  seem 
an  exaggeration  to  state  that  with  an 
outlay  of  $2  to  $3  per  acre  for  labor 
and  seed  a  green  manure  crop  may  be 
produced  that  is  worth  $12  to  $15  per 
acre.  Yet  this  is  a  fact,  as  has  been 
demonstrated  time  and  again  by  farm- 
ers in  Delaware.  Men  have  taken  poor 
sedge  grass,  sassafras  and  scrub  pine 
land  and  through  the  use  of  green  ma- 
nure have  brought  up  the  soil  to  a  state 
of  fertility  that  will  produce  paying 
crops.  The  value  and  efficiency  of  this 
method  of  soil  renovation  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  green  manure  ie  produced 
between    other    crops    of    the    rotation. 

In  order  to  use  Crimson  clover  most 
effectively  it  must  he  sown  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer.  If  seeded  in  the 
spring  it  soon  comes  into  blossom  with 
a  very  short  growth. 

The  Delaware  farmer  seeds  down  his 
corn  to  Crimson  clover  at  the  last  culti- 
vation, which  is  generally  from  the 
middle  to  the  latter  part  of  July.  The 
clover  comes  up  promptly  and  by  the 
time  the  corn  ig  cut  has  formed  a  heavy 


green  carpet  over  the  ground.  This 
coat  of  living  green  keeps  the  soil  from 
washing  or  blowing  during  the  winter. 
On  soils  of  a  light,  sandy  nature  this 
tendency  to  shift  or  be  blown  by  the 
winter  winds  is  quite  marked,  but  a 
growth  of  Crimson  clover  prevents  this 
quite  effectively.  Furthermore,  vegeta- 
ble matter  is  exactly  what  these  sandy 
loam  soils  require,  as  by  it  they  are 
made  more  compact  and  hold  moisture 
Wtter. 

To  illustrate  how  effectively  Crimson 
clover  blends  into  a  rotation  system  for 
soil  improvement  it  is  only  necessary 
to  compare  it  with  the  old-fashioned 
rotation  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  clover  and 
timothy.  In  this  5-year  rotation  there 
i;;  but  one  legume  grown,  and  under 
most  conditions  there  is  very  little  clo- 
ver left  in  the  timothy  sod  when  it  is 
turned  for  corn.  Even  though  the  sod 
is  turned  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year, 
it  takes  a  much  longer  time  to  get  a 
growth  of  Red  clover  than  of  Crimson 
clover.  The  Red  clover  is  sown  in  wheat 
in  March.  The  wheat  is  removed  in  July 
and  the  Red  clover  occupies  the  land  ex- 
clusively from  July  until  the  next 
June.  If  the  clover  is  retained  for  corn 
it  will  be  the  next  April — two  years 
from  date  of  seeding  before  the  clover 
is  turned  for  corn.  If  timothy  is  grown 
in  combination  with  the  clover  and  the 
land  kept  in  grass  two  years,  it  will  be 
three  years  from  the  time  the  Red  clover 
i;?  seeded  until  the  sod  is  plowed  under. 
On  land  of  only  medium  fertility  it  is 
likely  that  much  of  the  nitrogen  gath- 
ered by  the  Red  clover  has  been  ab- 
sorbed by  the  timothy  during  the  last 
year.  This  may  account  for  the  rather 
poor  results  that  often  attend  the  grow- 
ing of  Red  clover  for  soil  improvement 
in  a  long  rotation.  In  the  case  of  Crim- 
son clover  the  seed  is  sown  in  corn  the 
latter  part  of  July  and  the  corn  re- 
moved in  October.  The  clover  occupies 
the  land  until  next  April  or  May,  when 
it  is  plowed  under  for  green  manure 
and  the  ground  planted  to  a  spring 
crop.  Or,  if  the  soil  is  In  good  condi- 
tion the  clover  is  cut  for  hay.  In  either 
case  the  Crimson  clover  is  followed  by 
field  corn  or  sweet  corn,  tomatoes,  late 
potatoes  or  cowpeas  or  soy  beans,  for 
the  second  year  of  the  rotation.  The 
land  is  seeded  to  wheat  for  the  third 
year  and  is  followed  by  Red  clover  for 
the  fourth  year.  "Where  cowpeas  or  soy 
beans  are  used  as  one  of  the  crops  fol- 
lowing Crimson  clover,  the  4-year  rota- 
tion will  stand  as  follows: 

Ist  year,  corn,  followed  by  Crimson 
clover.  2nd  year,  one-half  of  field  of 
clover  turned  under  for  sweet  corn  and 
tomatoes,  and  the  other  half  cut  for 
hay  to  be  followed  by  cowpeas  for  hay. 
3rd  year,  wheat.     4th  year,  Red  clover, 

It  is  possible  in  this  rotation  to  grow 
three  legume  crops  In  four  years  as  com- 
pared with  one  legume  in  the  5-year 
rotation  mentioned  above.  The  growing 
of  Crimson  clover  does  not  intrude  upon 
the  place  of  Red  clover  in  the  rotation. 
The  one  supplements  the  other.  By 
the  use  of  such  a  rotation  the  nitrogen 
supply  of  the  soil  is  greatly  Increased 
in  a  short  time.  Where  the  land  is  so 
light  that  wheat  or  grass  can  not  be 
profitably  grown,  or  where  truck  crops 
are  produced  chiefly,  the  Crimson  clo- 
ver will  be  found  to  work  in  well.  For 
Instance,  In  Delaware  the  growers  sow 
Crimson  clover  In  their  standing  toma- 
toes as  well  as  in  corn.     Where  early 


KODAK 

Get  pictures  of  all  the  things  that  interest  you.  The  prize 
winning  horses  and  cattle  and  sheep  and  hogs — pictures  of 
machinery  and  whatever  may  help  you  in  your  farming. 

Yes  and  pictures  of  the  friends  you  meet  at  the  fair,  and  the 

incidents  in  coming  and  going.     There's  a  worth  while  album 

full  of  Kodak  pictures  on  every  such  trip. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  new  2C  Kodaks  and  2C  Brownies. 
The  pictures  are  2^  x  4^  and  these  cameras  are  right  up  to  the  minute. 
The  have  all  the  worth  while  new  features  and  make  pictures  of  the  size  and 
shape  you  want  at  a  low  cost.    They  sell  at  $9.00  to  $19.00. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY. 

470  State  3t.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Eight  Feet  Wide,  or  Better 


PflSrlM'i  ('•tOIMG 
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SA'i    >  HAM.  IS< 


International  Harvester 
Spreaders 
Low  Corn  King 
Low  Cloverleaf 


ONCE  you  have  seen  both  kinds  of  work  you 
will  say:   "There  is  certainly  a  wide  gulf 
between  the  ordinary  spreader  and  the  modern  I  H  C 

machine,  with  its  good,  wide-spreading  device.    Give 
me  the  up-to-date,  time  and  labor-saving  spreader.'* 
International  Hiunrester  epreedere— Low  Cora  King  and  Low 

Cloverleaf — are  made  with  wide  spreaders  that  throw  the  manure 
out  in  a  wide,  even  spread,  and  broken  up  into  fine  particles  by 
the  disks  that  give  it  a  second  beating.  In  this  condition  the  soil 
takes  up  quickly  and  evenly  the  fertilizing  elements. 

Though  they  are  narrow,  conveniently  handled  spreaders,  easy 
to  drive  right  mto  stables  for  loading,  they  spread  to  a  width  of 
8  feet,  or  better.  This  cuts  the  spreading  time  in  half,  increases 
the  tractive  power  of  the  spreader  by  keeping  the  wheels  off  the 
slippery  manure,  and  gives  you  the  best  machine  made  for  top 
dressing.  1  H  C  spreaders  are  simply  built,  and  very  strong. 
They  are  low  for  easy  loading.  They  are  built  in  sixes  to  suit 
any  buyer,  and  they  do  work  that  is  uniformly  satisfactory. 

Be  sure  to  see  the  I  H  C  dealer  who  can  sell  you  a  Low  < 
King  or  Low  Cloverleaf —or  write  us  for  catalogue. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(bcOTBorstsd) 

CHICAGO  USA 

McComick     Mflws^ss     OsbstM     PlsM 


**^)lJll*  Fdimiritf"    ^'  ^'  '^^^^^'*  story  or  how  he  converted  a  run-down  farm  Into 

O  a  money  maker;  valuable  in  practical  suggeRtlonR;  abaorbindly 
InterentltiR.  HflB  p^fipm,  llhisirated,  paper  covers.  KREK  with  a  3-year  subiicrlptlon  to  The 
Practical  Farmer  at  Sl.OO;  mention  this  ad.    Wslker  PskUtklsf  Cs..  P.  •.  lex  ISSl.  Pklls4<lplrfs.  Ps. 


potatoes  and  cantaloupes  have  been  re- 
moved the  land  is  disked  and  seeded  to 
clover.     Often  wheat  stubble  is  plowed 
down  and  the  land  fitted  and  seeded  to 
Crimson   clover,    which   prepares   for   a 
cultivated  crop  the  next  spring.     It  is 
not  unusual  to  find  a  mixture  of  Crim- 
son clover  and  buckwheat  seeded  after 
wheat.     The   buckwheat   Is    cut   in   the 
latter  part  of  September  and  the  clover 
continues  through  the  winter.  This  com- 
bination has  been  found  to  work  well, 
since  the  buckwheat  does  not  shade  the 
ground  so  much  as  to  Injure  the  clover. 
Some    have   questioned    the    practica- 
bility of  growing  green  manure  for  soil 
improvement  on  the  ground  that  such 
practice   must   result  in   the   loss   of  a 
crop.     In  other  words,  the  rent  of  the 
land  plus  the  loss  of  the  use  of  the  land 
for  a  cash  crop  is  too  expensive  for  the 
results  obtained.     Such  is  not  the  case 
where   Crimson    clover   is    used    as   the 
green  manure  crop.    Crimson  clover  has 
been  grown  In  Delaware  for  more  than 
thirty   years,   and   the   growers   do   not 
let  It  Interfere  with  the  regular  crops  of 
the   rotation.      Even    where  the    clover 
Itself  is  harvested  for  hay  or  seed  It  Is 
removed    early    enough   to    follow   with 
another  crop  the  same  season. 

A  close  study  of  the  Crimson  clover 
crop   made  at  the  Delaware  Station  a 
few  years  ago  shows  that  a  good  stand, 
top  and  roots,  contains  about  $20  worth 
of  plant  food.     This  is  what  the  chemi- 
cal analyses  showed.    Four-fifths  of  this 
vakie  was  accredited  to  the  nitrogen.  A 
great  feature  of  the  crop  was  established 
by  these  studies,  namely,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  total  nitrogen  content 
of  the  plant  at  maturity  was  gathered 
In    the    fall.      The   entire   plant,    under 
favorable  conditions,  will  gather  70  to 
90  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  in  the 
fall  growth.    A  fair  growth  of  Crimson 
clover,    including   tops   and    roots,    will 
contain  120  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre 
— an   amount   that  would    require   over 
700   pounds   of  nitrate  of  soda   to   fur- 
nish.   The  plant  also  takes  up  considera- 
ble  quantities   of   phosphoric   acid    and 
potash   in   its   course   of   growth.     This 
crop   of  Crimson   clover   contains   suffi- 
cient nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  pot- 
ash to  produce  a  60-bu8hel  crop  of  corn 
and  have  remaining  enough  nitrogen  for 
a  25-bushel  crop  of  wheat.     Of  course, 
It  must  be  remembered  that  all  the  nitro- 
gen contained  in  the  clover  Is  not  avail- 
able at  once,  but  gradually  supplies  the 
crops  as  they  require  It. 

The  cost  of  growing  a  green  manure 
crop  of  this  value  seems  absurdly  small. 
The  usual  custom  is  to  sow  1  peck,  or  15 
pounds,  of  clover  seed  per  acre.     The 
cost  of  seed   per  acre  will   vary   from 
$1.50  to  12  per  acre.     In  some  seasons 
the  price  of  seed  is  a  little  higher.  The 
labor  of  seeding  Is  very  small,  since  It 
accompanies  the  last  cultivation  of  the 
corn.    Ordinarily  the  extra  labor  would 
not  exceed  25  cents  per  acre.     Thus  for 
$2  or  |3  per  acre  a  green  manure  crop 
can  be  sandwiched  between  the  regular 
crops  of  the  rotation  that  will  greatly 
increase  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  soil 
and    supply   it   with    the   much    needed 
organic  matter. 


Fertilizers  for  Wheat 
What   kind    of   fertilizers   to   use   for 
wheat  Is  a  question  that  Is  before  many 
farmers  at  this  season.  As  is  well  known 
it  Is  Impossible  to  secure  potash  except 
at  prohibitive  prices,  consequently  that 
element  of  plant  food  in  a  commercial 
form  necessarily  must  be  omitted.     The 
question  Is  whether  to  use  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid,  and  bow  much.       The 
soil  requirements  of  different  farms  dif- 
fer so  much  that  a  standard    formula 
cannot  be  applied  In  every  case  with  the 
same  results.     This  point,  however,   is 


quite  clear  to  farmers  In  the  Eastern 
States,  viz.,  that  practically  all  of  our 
soils  are  deficient  in  phosphoric  acid, 
and  as  the  wheat  crop  draws  quite 
heavily  upon  this  element  of  plant  food 
It  Is  a  profitable  practice  to  use  a  moder- 
ate quantity  of  some  carrier  of  phos- 
phoric acid.  Acid  phosphate  Is  the  more 
common  carrier  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
perhaps  at  present  the  cheapest  and 
most  profitable  form  to  use.  There  are 
few  lands  prepared  for  wheat  that  will 
not  be  benefited  by  the  use  of  phosphoric 
acid.  As  for  the  use  of  nitrogen  much 
will  depend  on  the  previous  treatment 
of  the  soil.  Where  stable  manure  has 
been  applied  regularly  in  the  rotation, 
particularly  on  corn  which  Immediately 
precedes  the  wheat,  it  should  not  be 
necessary  to  use  nitrogen  In  any  form. 
The  manure  which  was  applied  to  the 
corn  land  early  In  the  spring  and  turned 
under  has  now  become  well  decomposed 
and  In  an  available  form  for  ready  use 
of  the  wheat  plant.  Particularly  Is  this 
the  case  if  the  ground  is  plowed  again 
after  the  corn  is  removed  In  the  fall. 
Nitrogen  at  this  time  is  higher  than 
usual  and  the  farmer  should  use  the 
home  sources  of  manure  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. Wheat  Is  greatly  benefited  by 
top  dressing  with  a  moderate  quantity 
of  stable  manure  in  the  late  fall  or  win- 
ter. The  manure  offers  some  protection 
to  the  wheat  and  Is  an  excellent  means 
of  securing  a  better  catch  of  red  clover 
the  following  spring.  Where  wheat  fol- 
lows wheat  or  oats  and  the  soil  is  rath- 
er thin  In  the  absence  of  manure  for 
top  dressing  it  will  often  pay  to  use  a 
fertilizer  containing  2  or  3  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
wheat  follows  cowpeas  or  soy  beans  as 
a  green  manure  crop,  acid  phosphate 
alone  will  give  excellent  results.  The 
stimulating  effect  of  the  nitrogen  In  the 
fertilizer  is  of  benefit  In  very  late 
seeding,  as  It  will  enable  the  wheat  to 
catch  up  with  earlier  seedings.  Very 
often  earlier  seeding  (not  too  early) 
will  give  the  wheat  the  same  start  as 
If  It  were  fertilized  with  nitrogen.  It 
is  not  so  well  known  or  observed  that 
phosphoric  acid  has  a  wonderful  effect 
on  encouraging  the  wheat  plant  to  tiller. 
In  fact,  tests  at  the  Delaware  Station 
have  shown  that  phosphoric  acid  alone 
will  give  as  great  results  In  Increasing 
the  tillering  of  wheat  as  nitrogen  alone. 
Of  course,  the  two  combined  give  some- 
what better  development  than  either 
singly  In  some  cases.  The  early  prepara- 
tion of  the  seedbed  for  wheat,  together 
with  moderately  early  sowing,  will 
often  enable  the  wheat  plant  to  yield 
as  well  as  where  nitrogen  Is  used  on 
land  hurriedly  prepared  or  seeded  late. 
These  are  points  to  be  considered  by  the 
wheat  grower  if  he  expects  to  make  the 
best  use  of  his  soil  and  reduce  the  cost 
of  his  fertilizers  for  wheat.  Where 
wheat  follows  potatoes,  tomatoes  or 
other  heavily  fertilized  cultivated  crops 
it  Is  generally  Inadvisable  to  use  any 
fertilizer  on  the  wheat  except  occasional- 
ly 200  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  per' 
acre  in  special  cases  to  stiffen  the  straw. 
The  quantity  of  fertilizers  to  use  per 
acre  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  land.  On  most  soils  300 
to  400  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  can  be 
used  with  profit.  Where  both  nitrogen 
and  phosphoric  acid  are  applied,  350  to 
450  pounds  per  acre  will  pay.  In  many 
cases  where  the  land  has  been  kept  In 
a  good  state  of  fertility  by  stable  ma- 
nure and  sods  In  rotation,  200  pounds 
of  acid  phosphate  will  greatly  Increase 
the  yield.  Finally,  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  phosphoric  acid  Is  the  Ifmit- 
Ing  element  in  wheat  production  in 
most  cases,  and  that  nitrogen  can  be 
applied  only  In  those  cases  where  the 
needs  of  the  land  demand  It. 
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PRINCE  ALBERT  has  a 
value  that  coupons  or  pre- 
miums can't  produce— gua/i^/ 
Premiums  or  coupons  have 
never  been  offered  with  P.  A. 
State  or  national  restrictions 
on  their  use  make  no  difference 
to  P.  A.  Men  get  what  they 
pay  for  when  they  buy  the 
national  joy  smoke — quality/ 

It   is   certain- sure   you'll    not 

^^  ^  ^  •     ji     i  J  ..  ^^^^  ^®  J^y  ^^^  contentment 

ot  a  tnendly  old  jimmy  pipe  or  a  home  made  cigarette 

unless  you  get  on  talking-terms  with  Prince  Albertl 

P.  A.  comes  to  you  with  a  real  reason  for  aU  the 

goodness  and  satisfaction  it  offers.    It  is  made  by  a 

patented  process  that  cuts  out  bite  and  parch!    It 

affords  the  keenest  tobacco  enjoyment  I 

Introduction  to  Prince  Albert  is  no  harder  than  to  walk  into 
the  newest  place  that  sells  tobacco  and  ask  for  a  "supply 

u    J2'..       .     P^5^  ^^*  ^  ^^®  change,  to  be  sure,  but  it's  tiie 
cneertullest  investment  you  ever  madel 

Prince  Albert 

the  national  Joy  smoke 
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HIGHEST  QUALITY 
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Immediately  Availabla 

The   best  and    moat  econonilcttl  form   of  | 
Lime  for  agricultural  use.  lawns  and  grans 

An  InterestlnR  Kooklet  recardinK  the  value 
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—mailed  free  upon  request 
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$275.00  HHotorcycle-FREE 
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AU  letters,  inquiries  and  requests  in  reference  to  poultry,  should  be  addressed  to  tbe  Poultry  £ditor  of  The 
Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Practical  Poultry  Talks 


Now  or  Never  for  Fall  Layers 

September  is  the  very  last  month  in 
which  to  finish  off  what  are  going  to  be 
layers   next   fall  and  winter. 

A  great  deal  of  the  poultry  advise  fur- 
nished those  who  need  assistance  should 
bear  heavily  upon  this  subject  of  fall 
layers;  it  is  the  most  vital  of  all  the  sub- 
jects relating  to  success  or  profit  in  keep- 
ing poultry. 

Take,  as  a  highly  probable  condition 
in  90  per  cent,  of  all  poultry  raised  for 
replacement  of  fiocks,  the  early  and  late 
hatches  that  are  so  commonly  brought 
off;  the  first  hatched  are  fully  matured 
by  October  1st,  the  late  hatched  are  not 
and  may  not  be  ready  until  mid-winter. 
In  both  cases  the  raisers  are  in  error. 
As  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  last  two 
or  three  issues  of  this  paper,  various 
means  must  be  employed  to  hold  back 
the  too  forward  pullets  that  a  molt  will 
not  take  place  after  a  short  lay;  in  the 
case  of  those  hatched  late,  30  to  45  days 
(from  Sept.  1st  to  Oct.  1st  or  15th)  will 
help  wonderfully  in  further  develop- 
ment that  an  early  lay  may  be  had. 

If  it  is  at  all  possible  to  separate  the 
youngest  and  give  them  a  little  more 
attention,  eggs  will  be  procured  very 
much  earlier.  To  help  out  on  their 
quicker  development  the  following  ration 
will  be  found  of  great  value: 

Bran   10  lbs. 

Corn  meal 4  lbs. 

Middlings  6  lbs. 

Old  process  oil  meal  ....  lib. 

Beef  scrap    2  lbs. 

Bone  meal lib. 

Mix  thoroughly  and  feed  in  a  crumbly 
mash  early  in  the  morning  and  again 
at  night,  all  they  will  eat  up  clean  in 
20  minutes  each  feeding.  Mix  this  mash 
with  sour  or  skim  milk,  if  available,  in- 
stead of  water. 

For  the  whole  grain  ration  feed  5  lbs. 
wheat,  2  lbs.  cracked  corn,  and  2  lbs. 
of  oats  (pulled),  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  a  pint  to  20  light  breed  pullets  or  15 
heavy  breed  pullets.  Grit,  oyster  shell 
and  charcoal  will  be  constantly  before 
these  prospei'tive  layers.  Green  food 
should  not  be  fed  oftener  than  three 
times  a  week. 

About  October  10th  provide  a  hopper, 
conveniently  located,  filled  with  a  good 
laying  ration,  gradually  diminishing  the 
crumbly  mash  prescribed  above,  hut  do 
not  begin  to  diminish  until  the  pullets 
begin  eating  from  the  hoppers.  Grain 
ration  from  October  15th  should  be  that 
decided  upon  for  fall  and  winter  laying, 
a  good  one  consisting  of  cracked  corn, 
10  lbs.;  wheat,  10  lbs.;  oats,  5  lbs.; 
Kafl9r  corn,  2  lbs.;  barley,  2  lbs.;  buck- 
wheat, 2  lbs.  After  the  birJis  have  been 
changed  from  crumbly  to  dry  mash 
there  will  be,  or  should  be,  very  few 
that  are  not  laying  by  Nov.  Ist.  Some 
should  lay  earlier  than  that  date,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  flock  should  be  forced  or 
helped  to  maturity  in  time  for  a  part, 
at  least,  of  the  fall  profit. 

If  it  is  found  that  no  amount  of  care 
and  feeding  will  produce  a  change  in 
the  general  appearance  and  condition 
of  the  flock  it  is  proof  conclusive  that 
the  early  environment  of  the  young  pul- 
lets was  not  such  that  maturity  will 
be  reached  much  sooner  than  midwinter 
or  later,  therefore,  the  effort  will  avail 
little  and  is  not  worth  while.    It  is  best 


to  market  these  youngsters  after  not 
more  than  three  weeks  of  attempted  de- 
velopment. 


Chicken  pox,  sorehead  as  it  Is  called 
farther  south,  will  cause  some  little  trou- 
ble about  this  time  and  a  little  later. 
To  ward  off  this  disagreeable  and  fre- 
quently fatal  disease  the  use  of  sulphur 
in   small   quantities  is  recommended. 

Once  a  week  a  tablespoon  level  full  of 
sulphur  to  every  20  birds  over  4  months 
of  age  will  grreatly  assist  in  preventing 
the  trouble.  A  diluted  lime  solution,  a 
tablespoonful  of  saturated  lime  solu- 
tion to  two  quarts  of  drinking  water, 
will  prevent  its  spread  and  help  the 
birds  in  every  way. 


What  We  Are  Asked 


Roup — C.  C.  W.,  Pennsylvania,  writes: 
"There  appears  to  be  no  positive  <'ure  for 
roup;  at  least  I  have  not  found  any.  Hav- 
ing In  mind  the  olTer  of  Mr.  T.  E.  Qulsen- 
berry,  Director  Missouri  Poultry  Kxperiment 
Station,  of  a  large  sum  for  a  cure,  it  occurs  to 
me  that  the  difficulty  can  be  overcome  by  pre- 
ventive measures  rather  than  through 
remedial  agents.  Cannot  we  readers  who 
raise  chickens  hare  a  full  explanation  of 
this  highly  fatal  disease  with  such  recom- 
mendations In  preventive  measures  as  will 
stop,  at  least  to  some  extent,  the  yearly  toll 
exacted  because  of  what  must  be  lack  of 
preventive  knowledge?" 


Without  a  doubt  there  is  no  subject  in 
poultry  culture,  the  health  side  of  It, 
that  is  entitled  to  more  consideration  by 
both  federal  and  state  research  bureaus 
and  by  the  poultry  medical  profession 
generally.  As  a  fact,  roup  is  of  two 
forms  (no  matter  whether  caused  by  the 
same  germ  or  not)  one  contagious 
catarrhal  form,  local  to  the  eyes  and 
nasal  passages,  and  the  other  a  diph- 
theritic form,  wherein  false  membranes 
form  in  the  nasal  passages,  the  eyes, 
mouth  (more  frequently),  the  pharynx 
and  larynx  and  extend  *o  the  trachea, 
bronchi,  air  sacks  and  p  esibly  the  in- 
testines and  other  abdominal  organs. 

In  the  flrst  case,  contagious  catarrh, 
the  eye  is  principally  affected.  Since 
the  hen's  eyeball  floats,  so  to  speak,  in 
a  very  spacious  nasal  cavit-,  and  since 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye  is  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  nasal  machin- 
ery, the  eye  cavity  is  the  natural  reposi- 
tory of  catarrhal  conditions,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  surfaces;  this  in- 
flammation later  becomes  erosions, 
ulcers.  When  the  secretions,  due  to  the 
catarrhal  condition,  be  ^e  abundant, 
they  form  thick,  yellow,  cheesy  masses, 
pushing  out  the  eyeball,  choking  the 
nasal  passages,  obstructing  breathing 
and  swallowing  and,  flnally,  deatn  fol- 
lows This  disease  spreads  rapidly  and 
resists  treatment  according  +o  its  degree 
of  virulence  and  is  not  susceptible  to 
the  action  of  ordinary  remedial  agents 
employed  for  simple  catarrh,  from  which 
it  differs  widely. 

Simple  catarrh  is  caused  by  drafts; 
contagious  catarrh  is  caused  by  a  para- 
site, as  are  all  contagious  diseases,  there- 
fore, the  disease  is  contracted  by  intro- 
duction only.  One  bird,  I'  the  secondary 
stage  of  contagious  catarrh,  can  dis- 
tribute enough  germs  In  a  half  dozen 
shakings  of  its  head  (and  these  shak- 
ings are  almost  continuous  in  advanced 
stages)  to  distribute  the  malady  to  a 
whole  flock. 

If  all  cases  of  catarrh  ire  isolated  at 
once  the  quarters  from  which  the  affect- 
ed birds  were  removed  are  sprayed  with 
germicides  (floors,  nests,  droppings- 
boards,  roosts,  litter  and  especinlly 
drlnklng^nd  feeding  vessels)  the  danger 
of  an  epidemic  is  directly  proportioned 
to  the  thoroughness  of  the  sanitation 
practiced.  Remedial  agents  for  the  af- 
fected birds  consist  in  the  <  arliest  stages 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  3  per  cent,  solu- 
tion, to  be  used  with  great  care,  Injected 
into  the  nostril,  eye,  cleft  and  roof  of  the 
mouth.  Where  purulent  ma-sses  form 
there  is  no  agent  that  is  positive  In  Its 
action  In  a  majority  of  cases.  Boric 
acid,  15  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water,  or 
a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  creolln  or  car- 
bolic acid  can  be  used  as  an  injection,  as 
can  a  mixture  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen 


and  water,  equal  parts.  Stimulating 
foods,  easily  digested,  should  be  the  diet. 

With  diphtheritic  roup,  diphtheria, 
the  parts  affected  are  as  described  above. 
In  such  cases  the  affected  parts  (particu- 
larly the  mouth)  have  the  same  appear- 
ance as  is  encountered  in  human  beings.. 

Avian  diphtheria  affects  fowls,  tur- 
keys, pigeons,  ducks,  pheasants,  etc.  As 
in  catarrh,  watery  secretions  from  the 
eyes  and  nostrils  appear,  a  greater  weak- 
ness than  comes  with  simple  catarrh, 
arched  back,  head  and  neck  drawn  close, 
ly  to  the  body,  roughened  feathers,  rapid 
audible  breathing,  difficult  swallowing 
and  affected  vision.  Following  these 
symptoms  come  those  of  yellowish  or 
greenish  evacuations,  a  thick,  stringy 
mucous  from  the  mouth  and  dilated  eyes, 
partly  covered  with  a  thick  fluid.  Later 
the  patches  in  the  mouth  turn  gray  and 
then  swallowing  becomes  difficult.  Later 
the  patches  turn  brown,  and  can  be  re- 
moved without  the  loss  of  blood.  Alto- 
gether, the  disease  is  highly  contagious. 

As  preventive  measures  a  thorough 
interior  spraying  of  carbolic  solution,  5 
per  cent.,  or  some  equally  efficient  germi- 
cide should  be  made  upon  discovering 
the  flrst  indications,  and  should  be  re- 
peated every  other  day  for  ten  days. 

The  affected  birds  require  a  warm, 
dry,  clean,  well-ventilated  room. 

Tincture  of  iodine  applied  to  tl  ;  false 
membranes  is  quite  effective,  an  boric 
acid  solution,  15  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
water,  can  be  used  in  the  nostrils  and 
eyes.  Oil  of  turpentine  as  a  fumigant, 
a  little  poured  on  a  hot  brick  in  the  cen- 
ter of  a  room,  more  being  poured  on  as 
it  evaporates,  is  ffective  for  both  af- 
fected birds  and  those  birds  remaining 
in  regular  quarters. 

At  least  35  days  should  be  the  conva- 
lescent hospital  period  for  all  Vlrds 
showing  signs  of  this  disease. 
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„Jl**  Weaknes..— K.  E.  H.,  Florida, 
writes:  'I  am  having  trouble  with  my 
young  chickens.  They  seeem  to  be  weak  in 
the  knees — when  they  eat  they  fall  over  and 
they  are  not  able  to  run  any  distance  with- 
out  falling.  They  are  hungry  and  seem  to 
be  perfectly  well  In  other  respects,  but  their 
combs  and  around  their  eyes  have  begun  to 
turn  white.  IMease  tell  me  what  the  trouble 
Is   and  how   I   may    remedy   it." 

Weak  knees  or  leg  weakness  is  the 
result  of  any  one  of  a  number  of  causes; 
the  whitish  appearance  of  the  comb  and 
face  sounds  like  a  description  of 
asthenia  (going  light)  and,  coupled  with 
ravenous  appetites,  Is  probably  that  dis- 
ease. Dry  quarters  and  corn  feeding, 
with  plenty  of  sunlight  on  dry  range 
will  usually  care  for  the  leg  weakness; 
asthenia  Is  a  bacterial  disturbance  and 
is  hard  to  combat.  The  germ  of  this 
disease  has  no  remedial  agent,  but  suc- 
cumbs, in  its  early  stages,  to  the  same 
treatment  as  is  prescribed  for  another 
intestinal  disease,  bacterial  enteritis. 

For  young  pullets,  2  to  4  months  of 
age,  give  a  pill  made  of  benzonaphol 
Vi  grain,  subnitrate  of  bismuth  %  grain, 
Dover's  powder  %  grain,  each  fowl  one 
pill  in  the  A.  M.  and  one  in  the  P.  M. 
Feed  light  foods  and  as  much  sour  milk 
aa  they  will  drink.  Do  not,  In  this  case, 
give  sweet  milk.  Older  fowls  suffering 
with  this  malady  should  receive  double 
the  dose  given  above. 


n   MORE  THAN  DOUBLE 
YOUR  COCKEREL  PROFITS 

mr  n.  Capons  growtwloeas  large  ontbesaiiM 
J»  If     amount  of  feed  and  bring  twice  the 
^^L^^       prloe  per  pound. 

" "  •-  '   -  ••  Cpmplew' »t  of  reUable.  prao* 

UjMM  bring  tlcal.    easy-to-use    g^0%   ^r\ 

Stcpwlb.  Capon  Tools   .    .    S^.OV/ 

BaMtara  ISe  — "ill.  Illustrated  Insmieuons  In- 

nnn>ra  tac  gjuded.    Parcel  Post  prepaid. 

9,  r.  PILLING  a  SON  CO..  riiifa..  Pa. 

Send  for  FREE  Capon  Book 


Rock-Bottom 
Roofing 
Prices 
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Be  sore  to  send  for 
World's  Greatest  Roof- 
Ins  Book  before  you  in- 
Test  in  roofinsr  or  other 
building  material. 

Edwards  Ti|hteott 
Metal  ShiRglet 

Cost  less  and  oaUast  a 
ordinary  roofs.  Nopjidnt* 
iner  or  repairs.   Bol,  flra 


FREE  Roofing  Book 

pictures,  describes,  and  quotes 
low  prices  on  World's  Best 
Roofing,     Siding,    Wallboard, 


Paints,  etc.  We  sell  you  direct 
at  baiyain  prices— Freight  Pre- 
paid. Send  lor  free  Samples  and 
BookNe.V88.  . 

THK  KDWARDS  MP«I.  CO., 
938.988  nka  St.  OmImmM.  9U» 
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MY  1816  SPLIT  HICKORY 

fa«f  drop  me  a  postal  and  BUOOV 
I  will  send  yoa  a  copy  of  S^^^i 
my  big.  new.  1916  Buggy  BOOK 
Book,  Free  and  Postpaid.  It  shows 
more  than  a  hnndred  stunning  new 
Styles  which  my  big  factory  is  turn- 
ing oat  this  season 
'  at  prices  as  low  as 
only  139.25  and  up. 
Think  of  getting  a 
plit  Hlekorri 
IS  yaan! 


SMoina  Split  HIeiibry 
ntaad  ~ 


•t  meh  prieaa. 
Band  today  and 
Saa  bow  to  aava 


yoov   naw   r<>, 

■■  — 'Ai 


TNC.ONIO  OAimiAaK  mf.  CO. 


^iMlffijr/iUiit 


12  FREE  BOOKSn 

!^  NOW  READY!     JL 

My  new  lW>-naM  f aO  bargaia 
I  book  Just  olf  tM  nrsss  and 
'  ready  to  maill    Abo  the 


second  edition  of  my 
250-p«g«  1916   catal< 
A  postal  gets 
copies  today. 

QaAoirar  .GmoEm  .  a'aT^ 

modi 
Spre 


Karoaaoa  BiwlDaa,  tita  naw 
Oaliowar     Maaora 


Dam     _ 
preadcra. 


Na 


20  H   P'.  Traetor.  

farm    macDiDafT.     anailac*    - 
euttara,  powar  booaa  aecaaaoiiM,' 
vnndara,  bosa'taa.    wa«ona,    bar-  - 
neaa.  feneliur,  rooAns.aaddlea.aato- 
■iMXtilaa.atoch  tanka.aato  accaaaoriaa 
aawin*  inaehiDaa,    bonaabold   Kood- 
canMta,  fnmitura,    complata    Una    of 
cipthins  for  avarr  mambar  of  tba  famll. 
Writa  omtI  OiTalsOO  totiOO  ooTall  bujrinet 
WM.  AALLOWAV  COMPANY 
tS7  ••Noway  Sla.,  WatoHoo.  Vrnmm 


Broody  hens  have  no  place  In  the  poul- 
try game  at  this  time  of  the  year;  the 
quicker  a  hen  Is  broken  up  from  broodl- 
ness  at  any  time  the  quicker  she  re- 
sumes laying. 

Our  neighbor  usually  suggests  that  we 
pen  up  our  chicks — the  same  suggestion 
about  the  cat  might  not  suit  the  neigh- 
bor. 


Electricity  on  the  Farm 

(Concluded  from  page  313) 

The  shortening  days  are  already  mak- 
ing us  think  of  the  long  winter  evenings 
when  electrically  lighted  farm  buildings 
would  decrease  the  drudgery  and  add  to 
the  comforts  of  farm  life.  To  get  the 
most  out  of  the  plant  this  season  It  will 
be  well  to  start  planning  early.  Septem- 
ber Is  none  too  early  to  begin  to  get  to- 
gether the  necessary  figures  and  data. 

In  an  article  to  follow  this  one,  the 
flrst  cost  and  maintenance  charges  on 
some  typical  plants  will  be  discussed. 
Meanwhile,  think  over  Mr.  and  Mra.  Con- 
ley '8  equipment.  Remember  that  elec- 
tricity means  light — light  houses,  lighter 
work,  light  hearts — and  the  greatest  of 
these  is  the  last. 
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FARMERS 
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HANDY 
WACON 

Low  ateel  wheels,  srld*  tiras.  make 
loading  and  handling  easier.  We  for* 
nish Steel  Wheel «!»  lit  any  axle,  to 
carry  any  load.  Plain  or  grooved  tira. 
Catalogue  sent  free. 

EMPIRE MF«.CO^  8«x  383,  QiiliM|.ia 


«JNS.  WflB.  REVOIVERS  .-JSSJSpoi' 

ible  notice,  reasonahlp  ratM.  dpi i very  »)r  parcel  post. 
Ma«rl««  S««m,  143  N.Stb  Nt.,  I*liils«l«lpkri» 

B«l<riAn  WwkTmm.    ^'^^  srade  Rnfns  Red.  Pricp 
OClKian  nares    reasonable.     Hompr  plueonn. 
>«  pair  15.      B.  HOLI^KY.  VINEI.AIVD,  k.  M. 


Green  Mountain  Silos 

NOT  TOO  LATE  to  get  one  of  these  famouB 
silos  for  this  year's  corn  crop  If  yon  act  at 
once.  Prompt  shipment  can  be  made  of 
these  long  life  silos. 

The  Creaaery  Package  MIg.  Caap^jr 
tSC  West  Street  latlaBC  VcnaeiU. 


Our  Barter  Column 


This  column  is  for  our  Bubacrlbers  only— no  RpsI 
Estate  Agents,  Dealers  or  Manufacturers,  t  cents  per 
word:  no  advertisement  less  than  60  cents. 


$1600  buys  my  40  acre  farm.  6  room  dwelling.     All 
good  soil.  Good  water.    My  husband  Is  blind,  cause 
of  selling.  Mart  C.  Kinzingbb,  R.  i.  North  Bast,  Md. 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
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must  be  In  our  hands  W  days  before  date  o? Sue!      *  '°'  ***'**  *'**'*'"  •"'<"«  Publtohed'    ContrlbutTons 


^^ll^S.\  ^2^3'  ^l^"^-  15.— Nearly  every 
S^k'^k*^®*^  E*"™*  "hobby"  or  "side  line"  Ih 
Which  he  finds  profit  and  pleasure,  or  which 
ie  expects  to  make  profitable— perhaps  it  Is 
growing  mushrooms  or  raising  some  medicl- 
nai  herb,  such  as  ginseng,  or  perhaps  it  is 
w^Pl"^  ^^^'  *>•*  breeding  animals  for  pets. 
What  unusual   thing  of  this  kind  are  you 

fl«*^°f*.'     ^f}  u*J«  *^"*  ^*  "°d  whether  you 
find  it  profitable.     Describe  the  methods  you 
-  use.     Limit,  250  words.  ' 

Topic  No.  1204.  Oct.  1.— How  shall  we  light 

better  illumination  for  the  long  fall  and 
winter  evenings  than  the  little  lamps  of 
the  past;  many  of  our  readers  have  taken 
up  this  problem  and  solved  It  In  their  own 
homes ;  we  want  the  experience  of  such  for 
tne  benefit  of  farmers  who  are  now  consid- 
ering Improved  lighting.  Tell  us  your  ex- 
perience with  electricity,  acetylene  gas, 
gasoline  or  improved  oil  lighting  systems 
with  cost  data  and  results  obtained.  Limit 
200  words. 


tisers    you 
Farmer." 


'aaw    It    in    The    Practical 


Topic  No.  1202.— The  Rural  Schools.  Does 
the  rural  school  in  your  community  edu- 
cate your  children  aa  you  want  them  ed- 
ucated  ?  Does  it  teach  the  rudimenU  of 
aariculture?  What  suggestion  can  you 
offer  for  the  betterment  of  rural  schools, 
based  on  improvemenU  made  in  your 
own,  or  that  you  have  heard  of  in  other 
districts  ? 

E.    C.    W.,    Mecklenburg,    N,    Y A 

school  that  is  located  in  the  open  coun- 
try  with  pure  air  and  the  wonderf ulness 
of  Mother  Natnre  on  all  sides,  is  the 
place  for  the  children  of  the  farm  to 
hegin  their  education.  The  environ- 
^^'^\  i«  the  best,  if  the  people  of  the 
district  will  become  Interested  and  work 
together  to  make  the  school  building 
and  its  teacher  what  they  should  be. 

I  have  in  mind  a  district  that  has  a 
school  worthy  of  its  name.     Some  three 
years     ago     the     improvements     began. 
First,  a  new  roof  and  chimney    then  a 
good  coat  of  paint  inside  and  out    new 
desks  and  hard-wood   floors.     The  win- 
dows   and    blackboard    had    previously 
, .  been  attended  to.     A  teacher  of  experi- 
^.«ac%  j^fls  hired  at  %\Z  per  week.     The 
results  she  could  obtain  were  gratifying 
Two  entertainments  given  by  the  chiN 
dren    at    the    school    house    helped    to 
further  community  fellowship,  and  the 
proceeds  bought  new  towels  and  wash 
dish,  a  water  pan  and   a  drinking  cup 
for  each  pupil.    Yes,  and  some  pictures, 
and   window  curtains. 

The  subjects  required  by  the  syllabus 
were  very  well  taught  and  the  teacher 
made  a  great  deal  of  agriculture.  Each 
pupil  had  a  monthly  study  leaflet  from 
the  State  College,  Bulletins  and  agri- 
cultural books  were  in  the  well-kept 
library,  but  better  than  all  this  were 
the  fleld  trips  that  were  taken  each 
week,  when  possible,  to  study  the  trees, 
birds,  flowers,  grasses  or  grains. 

A  warm  lunch  was  served  by  the  girls 
during  winter.  The  boys  built  bird 
houses,  tested  grain  for  germination, 
had  potato  and  corn  contests,  and 
studied  plants.  There  would  be  a  great 
many  more  rural  schools  lilte  this  one 
If  the  people  would  work  to  better  the 
conditions  instead  of  finding  fault  and 
doing  nothing.  What  a  blessing  It 
would  be  to  the  generation  that  is  just 
starting  with   their  education. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  S.,  Oven  Fork,  Ky. — Our 
rural  schools,  as  I  see  them,  are  worse 
than  failures.  Instead  of  training  for 
rural  life,  they  train  the  child  from  the 
rural  community  K)  the  city.  Instead  of 
Inculcating  in  the  child  a  love  for  the 
country  and  Its  beauties  they  create  a 
longing  for   the  city  and   Its  wonders. 

A  majority  of  our  rural  teachers  are 
telling  their  students  they  should  strive 
for  an    education    so   they   "can    get   a 
good   job."     They   are   trying   to   teach 
stocks    and    bonds    instead    of    how    to 
"bond  stock,"  always  teaching  the  child 
something  that  is   far  away;    that  just 
as  soon  as  it  has  enough  education  It 
can  go  away  off  to  the  city  and  make 
a  great  deal  of  money.     Our  boys  are 
leaving  school    at   fourteen   and   fifteen 
to  work  by  the  day  In  the  tov/ns.    Leav- 
ing home  without  education   or  experi- 
ence,   to     plunge,     child-like.     Into    the 
temptations  and  vices  tha^t  are  the  ruin 
of  nine  out  of  ten.     And  how  desolate 
are  the  old  homes  without  them?     Our 
rural  schools  are  teaching  the  doctrine 
of  preparedness,   but   not  preparedness 
for  the  life  they  should  live.    Ninety  per 
cent  of  our  boys   and   girls  would   re- 


main on  the  farms  if  they  were  proper- 
ly  trained  in  the  home  and  school. 

Manual  training  and  domestic  science 
should  be  a  part  of  every  school  course. 
Teachers  will  claim  "no  time,"  "no 
room,"  "no  equipment."  These  obstacles 
must  be  overcome.  Teacher  and  par- 
ents and  students  must  co-operate  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  community.  Let 
the  school  organize  boys'  corn  and  pig 
clubs,  girls'  cooking,  sewing  and  can- 
ning clubs,  and  just  see  the  difference 
one  year  will  make. 

O.  P.  S.,  Georgetown,  Del.— Our  rural 
school  gives  little  or  no  agricultural  In- 
struction but  I  hope  the  time  will  come 
When     the     principles     of    agriculture, 
nousehold  economics  and  manual  train- 
ing may   share  equally  with  the  usual 
subjects    taught.      Here    Is    an    outline 
plan,   based  on   what  I   have  heard   Is 
used  elsewhere:   Especially  for  boys— a 
^i^L**'    ground,    or    "farm,"    for    each 
child  over  ten  years  old;  crops  of  that 
locality  grown  by  latest  sclentifle  meth- 
ods,  as    far    as    possible.      For    girls- 
practical   home  economics.     In   winter 
farm   architecture  and   carpentry    gen- 
eral repair  work.  etc.    Every  day  or  al- 
ternate day,   theoretical   Instruction   In 
one  or  more  of  above;  every  week,  one 
or  more  afternoons,  or  half  days,  dem- 
onstrations   or    practical    work.       The 
regular  teacher  might  be  qualifled  for  all 
or   part,    or    a   demonstrator    regularly 
visit  one  or  two  schools  daily,  in  weekly 
circuits.     "Farm"  work  should  continue 
through  vacation.     A  "home"  might  be 
equipped  for,  and  utilized  by,  more  than 
one    district    for    domestic    science;    a 
shop    the  same.    Let  the  district  school 
be  a  primary  agricultural  college. 

E.  B.,  Greenville,  Pa.— The  question. 
Are  our  rural  schools  satisfactory ''"  Is 
a  very  important  one.    It  depends  most, 
ly  on  the  teachers,  and  a  good  deal  on 
the  school  director.    It  is  an  old  saying 
Teachers  are  born,  not  made."     Some 
teachers    are    miserable    failures    even 
after  years  of  experience.     Perhaps  the 
reason  Is  they  do  not  study  best  methods 
of  teaching.     Country  pupils  should  be 
taught   things   pertaining   to   rural   life 
largely.       One  of  our  successful   rural 
teachers  bought  a  Babcock  tester  with 
money  gotten  from  a  school  social   and 
parents  of  the  children  were  invited  to 
send  samples  of  milk  there  to  be  tested 
Another    teacher    was    teaching    "reflex 
action."     Then  one  bright  little  fellow 
came   home   and   said   he   knew   why  a 
chicken  flops  around  after  its  head  is  cut 
off — "reflex  action." 

School  directors  do  wrong  when  they 
fall  to  supply  their  teachers  with  the 
necessary  equipment  for  good  school 
work. 

One*  little  fellow  told  me  he  knew  why 
some  corn  was  dark  green  and  other 
corn  was  a  sickly  yellow.  The  dark 
green  com  grew  in  soil  where  there  was 
plenty  of  nitrogen. 

Sofne  teachers  fail  in  their  work  be- 
cause they  are  teaching  merely  to  get 
money  to  help  them  through  college, 
while  they  put  all  of  their  extra  time  In 
studying  college  textbooks.  One  teacher 
used  to  let  the  large  scholars  hear  the 
classes  while  he  "worked  up  for  college 
exams."  However,  I  notice  an  Improve- 
ment In  rural  school  work  over  that 
done  even  two  years  ago. 


80  many  things  younger  than  they  used 
to—like  writing,  punctuation,  use  of 
capitals,  etc.;  things  are  taught  from 
tne  flrst  that  grandma  can't  In  old  age 
remember,  because  they  were  not  so 
thoroughly  taught  in  her  youth  aa  now. 

M.   T.   M.,   Mitchell,   Va.— Until  two 
years  ago  we  had  a  very  good  graded 
school  in  our  village,  but  as  our  school 
Is  in  the  center  of  the  district  the  school 
board   decided  to  erect  a  central   high 
school  and  use  wagons  to  convey  chil- 
dren from  a  distance.     About  |500  was 
raised  by  public  subscriptions  and  the 
county  furnished  the  rest  of  the  money 
Now  we  have  a  very  handsome  schooi 
building,  with  many  conveniences,  our 
teachers  are  fairly  good,  but  they  rarely 
ever  stay  longer  than  ene  season.    Our 
county   demonstrator  visits   the   school 
occasionally,    hence    many    beys   belong 
to  the   corn    club   and   they  are   doing 
good  work  on  their  farms;   a  few  girls 
belong  to  the  canning  club.     The  school 
children  have  organized  a  junior  league. 
A   civic    league   has   been   in   existence 
about  two  years,  though  few  members 
take  the  time  to  attend  the  meetings- 
nevertheless  we  have  given  several  good 
plays  and  a  few  oyster  suppers,  so  we 
bought    a    second-hand    piano    for    the 
school  for  175.     Then  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  sent  us  a  very  fine 
library,  valued  at  $40.  after  we  made 
$15    for   this   purpose.      The   neighbors 
send  many  magazines  also,  so  we  have 
a  nice  little  library  and  about  $15   in 
the  treasury.     Yet  with  these  many  ad- 
vantages our  school  children  are  not  as 
well   educated   as   the  ones   were   years 
ago,   when    they    attended   school    in   a 
one-room   school    house.     Few   children 
are  well  versed  in  the  three  "R's"  and 


many  ready  to  leave  school  can't  solve 
very  simple  problems  In  arithmetic;  and 
they  do  not  study  grammar,  "because 
they  do  not  think  it  is  necessary."  We 
need  good,  stern,  settled  teachers  and  I 
approve  of  the  system  now  so  much  In 
vogue  in  many  states— country  children 
should  be  taught  agriculture,  domestic 
science  and  botany. 

Mrs.  J.  B.,  Wirt,  Ind.— No,  the  rural 
school  Is  not  educating  our  children 
properly  How  can  a  young,  unformed 
girl  teach  all  eight  grades  and  do  them 
justice?  Just  about  15  minutes  to  a 
recitation— what  can  be  done  in  that 
time  to  impress  a  child's  mind  with 
several  in  a  class?  My  children  study 
all  their  lessons  at  home.  About  all  the 
teacher  does  is  to  hear  them  recite  It 
is  too  hard  on  little  children  to  do  so 
much  school  work  at  home.  Their  time 
at  home  should  be  given  to  relaxation. 

The  only  solution  I  can  offer  is  the 
consolidated  school.  My  children  former- 
ly attended  such  a  school  housed  In  a 
fine,  up-to-date  building.  There  were 
three  teachers  to  do  what  one  teacher  is 
supposed  to  do  in  our  little  country 
school..  Our  cqurse  of  study  Includes 
agriculture  and  domestic  science.  It  is 
fine  in  theory,  but  too  extensive  for 
practice  for  one  teacher  with  all  eight 
grades. 

Our  county  has  several  consolidated 
schools,  of  which  we  are  proud.  Instead 
of  about  five  months  of  hurry  and  worry 
In  a  little  one-room  house,  six  months 
of  dignified  study  In  a  suitable  building 
with  an  unworried  teacher  and  with 
suitable  apparatus.  I  speak  from  sev- 
eral terms  experience  as  a  country 
school  teacher,  also  as  the  mocher  of 
three   school  children. 


OiirFashions^nd^Patterns 


Mrs.  E.  A.  B.,  Delevan,  N.  Y.— It 
seems  to  me  that  the  rural  school  in 
our  community  does  educate  the  children 
as  we  would  want  them  educated.  It 
does  teach  the  rudiments  of  agriculture 
In  an  interesting,  pleasing  way,  so  that 
children  are  enthusiastic  .nd  eager  over 
the  things  taught  at  school.  Seeds  are 
tested,  the  habits  of  birds  studied,  the 
making  and  planting  of  flower  beds,  etc.; 
monthly  calendars,  with  each  day  mark- 
ed fair,  cloudy  or  sunshiny,  are  made 
by  the  children,  with  an  appropriate 
drawing  of  flowers  or  fruit  at  the  top. 

English  as  It  Is  taught  in  fables  and 
fairy  tales  to  the  little  ones,  the  poems 
and  good  literature  of  all  kinds,  so 
much  better  and  different  than  when 
I  was  young,  all  appeal  to  me.  I  will 
have  to  confess  instead  ef  learning  of 
these  things  from  my  children  it  is 
grandchildren  who  tell  me,  because  I 
am  always  interested.       Children  learn 


*  ??^* — r-*<"<'»'  shirtwaist 
to  44  Inches  bunt  messur*. 
sleeves  may  be   used. 

v-Jr^***T;7:i''"''''  ^'■*''"'-  ^»*  •«  ««^<'»  «  to  12 
?^~fMi  ^'*'5  ?"**  striped  materials  are  very 
^^^^^\    ^\%^    '°.  malf'ng    this    dress.  ^ 

-?fU«°^^*l".?,*   (our-Kored    skirt. 

7«.30.-— Children's     yoke     dress.  Cut     In 

?in?  *'  ^'  k""^*  8  years.  This  dress  may  have 
lonK    or    short    sleeves.  ' 

7»25 — Ladies'  waist.  Cut  In  sIzm  ^« 
h2  liJ'^'^r  »»"«*  •"♦'•""re.  Thii  walSrmv 
^^S55®  **/  "L?*  ,^L  ^'^^  materials  ^ 

T»2a — Ladles'   dress.      Cut   In  sizes  36  to 


rut  In  sizes  .36   42  inches  bust  measure      Thia  ^r««-  ■  * 

Long  or  short    jjf  a  one-pi^?  sUrtaSd  a  sepa?ItJ  wahit'tn 

***7»l«*'   Tirt  ?'  *'thout%hrp!e.niu.;"''  *^ 
7I»1«.-— Girls'  apron.     Cut  In  sizes  4    A    ft 
IL"^   12  Tears. *^  Linen,   ginghai  or'callw 
*^o^  >sed  to  make  this  apFon 

34      nches    waist    measure.         This    skirt    I* 
waist'' lilT"*  *'*'^'  "*  ^*'  *  sllghtirrViJS 

l^Si,^?   ^?^"     JV    ^'•^««   has   a    four-cored 
'^  Tft«k  ""^  /^  .?"*^  ""P"  «»^  o^*""  ♦he   h^aa 

««J  .?•  ^''  ^^''''t  measure.     The  apron  Is  cut  In 
one   piece  and   has  a  yoke  faclnr 
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.  This  i«  the  farm  women's  own  department— /or  them  and  by  them.  It  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
topics  of  everyday  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practical  Farmer  invites— and 
expects — you  not  only  to  write  your  experiences  on  the  topics  under  discussion  but  also  to  propose 
topics  for  future  discussions.  The  best  letter  published  herein  each  issue  will  be  awarded  a  prize  of 
one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cents.     AddreM 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT,  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Ski'tembeh  15. — The  seasoa  for  making 
pickles  is  at  hand.  We  have  had  so  many 
requests  for  an  Exchange  on  pii-kling,  that 
the  subject  for  this  issue  really  selects 
Itself.  So  tell  U3  all  about  your  favorite 
pickle — either  sweet  or  sour — and  how  you 
make  It.  Besides  the  Ingredients  and  how 
they  are  put  together  be  sure  to  give  us  the 
little  tricks  or  schemes  of  your  own  which 
have  made  your  pickle  famous  among  your 
friends.     Give  one  pickle  only. 

OrxoBKR  1. — Heating  the  farm  home.  IIow 
do  you  heat  your  home?  What  in  your  ex- 
perience is  the  best  method,  what  have 
been  your  successes  and  failures  in  trying 
to  accomplish  better  rc^sults  In  heating, 
what  has  it  cost  and  what  are  your  recom- 
mendations to  farmers  and  their  wives 
who  are  seeking  good  heat  at  a  moderate 
(ost  and  a  minimum  of  labor.  Limit  your 
manuscript  to  200  words. 


All  contribution*  to  the  Exehangm  muMt  reach 
us  at  least  15  day*  before  the  date  of  i$»ue  in 
which  the  topic  i»  to  be  diaeumaed. 

Give  us  your  experience  with  drying  or 
evaporating  fruits  and  vegetables  instead 
of  canning.  Which  ones  do  you  preserve 
this  way,  what  is  your  method  and  how 
do  the  flavor  and  quality  compare  with 
canned  goods  ? 

Miss  I.  E.  B.,  Franklinville,  N.  Y.— 
We  dry  apples,  corn  and  pumpkin  as 
follows:  Apples  we  dry  in  the  sun.  We 
place  two  large  boxes  a  distance  apart 
out  in  the  yard,  with  two  long  boards 
reaching  from  the  top  of  one  box  to  the 
other.  On  these  we  lay  wrapping  papers 
and  when  the  apples  are  pared,  cored 
and  quartered,  and  each  quarter  sliced 
three  times  we  spread  them  out  on  the 
papers  until  thoroughly  dried.  They 
are  nice  and  white  when  dry.  Other 
fruits  can  be  dried  the  same  way.  Green 
corn  we  cut  from  the  cob,  cutting  the 
top  half  of  the  kernels  off  with  a  sharp 
knife,  then  scraping  the  rest  ofC  the 
cob  and  mixing  with  the  first  cut  we 
spread  it  on  enamelware  pie  plates  and 
dry  in  the  oven  with  door  open,  stir- 
ring it  up  at  times. 

Pumpkin  we  pare  and  cook  until 
done,  then  dry  on  plates,  same  as  corn. 

We  like  dried  vegetables  best;  they 
are  sweeter  and  richer  than  the  canned, 
but  we  like  canned  fruit  better  than 
dried,  still  we  are  fond  of  apples  dried 
as  above.  Here  the  demand  for  dried 
apples  is  greater  than  the  supply.  When 
one  counts  the  cost  of  the  jars,  sugar, 
and  the  trouble  one  has  packing,  carry- 
ing to  market,  I  think  dried  fruits,  yes, 
and  vegetables,  are  more  profitable  to 
sell,  if  one  has  a  market  for  them. 


as  evaporated  ones.  They  should  be 
protected  from  flies  with  mosquito  net- 
ting or  thin  canvas.  If  cooked  properly 
they  make  delicious  pies  and  apple 
sauce.  I  prefer  them  to  canned  apples 
and  there  is  no  expense  attached.  I 
have  also  dried  pears  and  they  certainly 
are  fine,  just  like  preserves  when  cooked 
and  slightly  sweetened.  1  manage  them 
as  I  do  apples.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  neither  gets  wet  while  drying,  as 
they  will  be  dark  and  not  so  well  flav- 
ored. Then  place  in  the  oven  and  heat 
almost  to  thS  scorching  point  and  worms 
will  not  bother, 

I  dry  pumpkin  as  our  grandmothers 
used  to,  i  .e.,  cut  it  in  rings  and  hang 
behind  the  kitchen  stove  on  a  clean 
rod  or  string.  It  can  then  be  broken  in 
pieces  and  stored  with  the  other  dried 
things  and  will  make  pies  as  good  as 
the  fresh  pumpkin.  I  really  prefer  it 
to  fresh  pumpkin  if  it  is  soaked  until 
it  is  plump  and  then  cooked  in  the  water 
in  which  it  was  soaked.  All  dried  fruit 
should  be  soaked  over  night  before  cook- 
ing. Dried  fruits  should  ^e  more  profit- 
able to  sell  than  canned,  as  tnere  is  no 
expense  for  jars,  etc.,  and  it  can  also 
be  sent  by  parcel  post  so  much  handier 
and  cheaper. 


Mrs.  J.  F.  H.,  Warm  Springs,  Va. — 
Can  If  you  can;  dry  if  you  can;  if  you 
can  not  dry,  can. 

The  more  you  study  the  above,  the 
more  sense  you  will  find  therein.  I 
would  advise  the  purchase  of  both  a 
drying  and  a  canning  outfit.  Canning 
is  a  specialty  with  me,  but  I  love  the 
home  dried  fruit.  Can,  and  dry,  too,  for 
neither  will  take  the  place  of  the  other. 

The  dried  sweet  corn,  when  properly 
done,  is  far  superior  to  the  canned. 
Apples  and  peaches,  dried,  have  a  deli- 
cious flavor  not  found  in  the  canned. 
Berries  are  good  dried,  and  can  be  used 
to  advantage  in  many  ways.  The  small- 
er berries  are  especially  adapted  for  use 
in  puddings  and  cakes,  and  the  dried 
or  evaporated  fruit  can  be  used  in  a 
great  many  ways.  Dried  huckleberries 
are  unsurpassed  in  puddings.  Dried 
fruit  must  be  protected  from  dust,  moths 
and  millers. 

Heavy  drilling,  bleached  or  unbleach- 
ed, makes  nice  sacks  to  keep  dried  fruit 
in  when  kept  In  quantities.  Do  not 
make  the  mistake  of  using  the  thin  flour 
sacks.  They  are  too  thin  and  allow  the 
Insects  to  enter.  It  Is  impossible  to  de- 
cide which  is  more  profitable  to  sell,  as 
It  all  depends  on  the  wishes  and  taste 
of  the  purchaser.  It  is  quite  easy  to 
build  up  a  trade  In  either.  It  must  be 
clean  and  attractive  in  appearance,  and 
you  must  always  give  full  measure. 


Mrs.  V.  H.,  Duffy,  W.  Va.— We  dry 
small  fruits,  such  as  raspberries,  black- 
berries and  sweet  cheiiies,  as  follows: 
Pick  berries  qn  a  dry  day,  place  on 
plates  or  small  paper  box  lids  and  set 
in  the  warming  closet  of  the  range  and 
on  top  of  closet  and  they  dry  very 
quickly.  Sweet  cherries  I  dry  about  the 
stove  and  in  the  sun.  First  seed  the 
cherries  by  hand,  as  they  will  remain 
whole  and  have  a  nicer  appearance  than 
when  seeded  with  a  seeder,  and  are  as 
nice  as  canned  cherries.  I  have  just 
finished  drying  25  pounds  of  berries,  as 
we  like  them  as  well,  or  even  better 
than,  when  canned.  I  have  never  sold 
any  small  fruits  dried,  but  have  found 
sale  for  dried  apples,  peaches  and  pears 
at  a  good  price.  I  have  also  dried 
beans  in  the  sun  and  think  them  very 
nice  boiled  In  the  pods  with  bacon  In 
the  winter.  I  have  used  a  drier  made  of 
screen  wire  on  range  for  drying  fruits, 
which  is  very  convenient  and  can  be 
used  while  preparing  meals,  with  a  sav- 
ing of  fuel. 


Mrs.  J.  H.  R.,  Wirt,  Ind.— I  always 
dry  as  many  apples  as  I  can.  My  way 
is  different  from  that  of  most  women. 
I  peel  and  quarter  the  apples  and  then 
slice  as  thin  as  possible.  If  put  in  a 
sunny  place  thin  siloed  apples  will  dry 
in  two  days  and  will  be  almost  as  white 


/ 


Mrs.  E.  M.,  Spotsylvania,  Va. — Sul- 
phured apples  are  very  much  nicer  than 
dried  or  canned  apples,  and  less  trouble 
also;  and  when  sold  bring  a  better  price 
than  dried  apples.  For  frying  purposes 
I  simply  slice  the  apples  without  paring 
them,  but  those  to  be  used  for  pies,  etc., 
of  course,  have  to  be  pared.  Use  a  goods 
box  any  size  you  prefer,  but  I  find  a 
box  about  3  feet  square  Is  very  handy, 
and  one  can  sulphur  enough  for  family 
use  in  a  box  this  size.  In  a  very  short 
time.  Put  two  shelves  In  the  box.  They 
could  be  made  of  narrow  strips,  and 
do  not  let  them  touch,  but  If  solid  boards 
are  used,  holes  should  be  put  In  the 
boards.  Spread  the  apples  on  the 
shelves  about  2  or  3  inches  deep.  Put  a 
pan,  plate  or  something  of  the  kind.  In 
the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  put  some 
red-hot  coals  of  fire  in  It  and  sprinkle 
a  large  spoonful  of  sulphur  on  the  fire 
and  close  the  door  and  let  it  remain 
closed  about  1^/^  or  2  hours.  Then  the 
apples  are  ready  to  be  put  in  stone  jars, 
keg,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  just  so  it 
is  thoroughly  clean  and  does  not  leak. 
Simply  tie  white  paper  or  a  thick  white 
cloth  over  the  jar  and  they  will  keep 
nicely.  All  you  have  to  do  before  using 
them  in  winter  is  to  wash  them  nicely, 
then  fry,  stew,  bake  or  prepare  them 
in  the  same  way  as  fresh  apples  in  sum- 
mer. I  have  sulphured  apples  success- 
fully the  last  twenty  years  and  thor- 
oughly enjoy  them  each  winter  and 
never  think  of  drying  apples  at  all. 

After  rubber  heels  begin  to  wear  thin 
on  the  outside — as  they  soon  do — but  be- 
fore they  are  worn  quite  through,  take 
them  to  a  shoemaker  and  have  them  re- 
versed. They  will  last  as  long  again  and 
this  costs  little  when  done  in  connection 
with  other  work.— M.   S.   P.,  Penna. 


Even  Your  Wear 

Can't  Faze 

These  Socks 

If  there's  any  work  that 
makes  a  man's  socks  look 
"all-shot-to-pieces,"  it's 
farm  work.  You're  on  your 
feet  most  of  the  time,  doing 
the  jobs  that  are  hard  on 
shoes  and  even  harder  on 
socks.  Don't  put  up  with 
sore  feet  and  quickly  worn- 
out  hose.  Buy  socksthat  are 
built  strongest  where 
the  wear  is  mrdest 


DURABLE 
DURHAM  HOSIERY 

rOR    MEN.  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

has  heavilv  reinforced  heels, 
soles  and  toes — securely  knit- 
on  tops.  Buy  Durable  Durham 
Hosiery  for  the  whole  fam- 
ily. It  gives  everybody 
longer  wear  because  it  is 
made  from  the  stretchiest, 
sturdiestyam  we  can  make. 
It  sells  for  10,  15  and  25 
cents.  If  your  dealer  hasn't 
Durable  Durham  Hosiery, 
ask  him  to  get  it. 

When  you're  Hi  town  have 
the  storekeeper  show  you 
the  2S-cent  Mercerized 
Durable  Durham  Hosiery. 

DURHAM  HOSIERYMILLS 
Durham,  N.  C. 


Points  of 
Hardest  Strain 


1^1^  POWnER.  Knoiigh  to  make  One  I*tnt 
**^*^  Fine  Wrltlnj?  Ink.  — IOC.  Hatlnfartioii  (Jnar- 
anteed.  LIBEKTV  CO..  »t*.  D.  Box  4S,  Cleveland.  O. 


Liquid 
Muscle 

That's  just  what 
Babbitt's  Pure   Lye 

means  to  the  housewife. 
Babbitt's  cuts  the  dirt, 
softens  it  so  that  you  can 
rub  it  o£f  your  pots  and 
pans,  your  sinks,  your 
woodwork  with  ease.  It 
takes  the  drudgery  out  of  daily  tasks. 

More  than  that 

PURE 
Y  E 

In  the  New  Can  with  the  Sifting Fry-Off-  Top 

is  valuable  for  a  hundred  household 
purposes.  It  keeps  the  dx^n  pipes 
clean  and  odorless;  softens  hard  water; 
saves  you  money  in  home-made  so^ 
It  cleanses — purifies — disinfects. 

Babbitt's  Purm  Ly«  Is  Hi(h«st 

In  Strength,  but  NOT  In  FriM 

— lOe  Bv«rywh*r«. 

Send  for  imw  booklet  on  l]r»— "How 
to  Um    It  —  How  to  CbooM  It.'* 


COFFEE 


Retailers* 
30c  Quality 

Direct  from  WholeMlor  Froth  off  the  Roastor 

5    LBS.    FOR     $1 

B«an  or  Ground  ^ 

DoUvorod   fro*   within   300  miles  by   parcel  poet 
1 0  Lb*.  DELIVERED  FREE  1 OOO  Miles 

SatlMfattion  giiarantpfd  or  nioney  refunded 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO.,  2»-37  WashlnflM  St.  New  York 

EaTABLIHHED  76  YKAK8 


BABBITTS  [ 


B.  T.  BABBin 


NEW  YORK 


Please  mention  The  Practical  Farmer 
In  writing  advertisers. 


80  Days  TrJal  of  the  "KASY" 
Vacuum  Washer  takes  you 
swav  from  waiihboard  drudg- 
ery  forever.  Try  It  now  while 
the  heavy  Rummer  washing 
drags  the  life  out  of  you  by  the 
old  laburlouH  process.  Hee  how 
It  seems  to  have  the  washing 
easy  for  one  month.  Write  to- 
day for  Information. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL 

51 00  E. Water  St..  Srracu— .  N.  Y. 

DRY  YOUR  FRUIT 

ttid   Tegetables  by  steam  in  two  hours  on  th« 
Greaser"    Fruit    and    Vegetable    Evaporetoa 
Cheaper    than    canning— Less    work — No    loss~ 
Cost.  UM.  UM  aaJ  Ili.M.    Send   for  catalog  C.  . 

CASTCnN  MFO.  CO..  <••   •.  4TH   ST..  PHILA..   FA. 


Live  Stock  ^/.fl'Dainy  Section 
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The  Sow  at  Farrowing  Time 

Careful  Feeding,  Handling  and  Strict  Attention  to  DetaUs  are 

Necessary  to  Attain  Success 


By  HUGH  FERGUS 

The  brood  sow  Is  the  foundation  of 
our  future  pork  supply.  Her  Importance 
l8  not  appreciated  until  we  stop  to  con- 
sider that  all  the  future  offspring  pro- 
duced must  be  under  her  care  for  about 
six  months  of  the  year.  From  the  time 
of  breeding  to  the  time  of  farrowing 
there  are  114  days,  and  from  birth  to 
weaning  there  are  42  to  60  days.  The 
date  a  sow  Is  due  to  farrow  should  be 
kept  on  record  to  avoid  mistakes  that 
may  result  In  the  loss  of  pigs. 

During  the  time  the  sows  are  develop, 
ing  their  young  they  should  receive  in- 
telligent care  and  the  right  kind  of 
feed.  Plenty  of  good  succulent  pasture 
and  a  little  grain  in  addition  keeps  them 
In  fine  shape.  As  the  time  for  produc- 
.  Ing  the  young  approaches,  and  pastures 
get  short,  more  grain  should  be  given  to 
BOWS.  Guard  against  giving  sows  feeds 
that  overload  them  with  fat,  but  instead 
give  them  feeds  for  the  development  of 
bone  and  muscle.  If  the  sows  were  in 
good  breeding  condition  at  the  time  of 
service  and  have  been  carefully  fed  and 
managed,  then  strong,  healthy  litters 
will  surely  be  the  result  at  farrowing 
time. 

Those  sows  that  will  farrow  earliest 
In  the  season  should  be  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  herd.  About  two  or 
three  weeks  before  a  sow  is  due  to  far- 
row she  should  be  placed  In  a  pen  so 
that  she  will  become  acquainted  and 
contented  In  her  new  quarters.  This 
pen  should  be  a  comfortable  one  where 
she  will  be  undisturbed  at  the  time  she 
farrows.  It  should  be  dry  and  free 
from  drafts.  A  guard  rail  Is  very  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  pigs  from  being  crushed. 
Two  by  four  planks  set  8  inches  from 
the  wall  and  8  inches  from  the  floor 
will  prevent  the  sow  from  lying  on  her 
pigs. 

An  active  sow  In  con^paratively  light 
condition  can  be  trusted  with  a  liberal 
amount  of  bedding,  but  sows  which  are 
in  high  condition,  or  which  are  at  all 
clumsy,  had  better  be  given  only  a  mod- 
erate   amount    of    bedding.       However, 
never  give  the  sow  an  overabundance  of 
bedding;  a  small  amount  is  all  she  will 
need.     Cut  straw  or  leaves  are  prefera- 
ble.    Plenty   of   fresh   water  should   be 
kept  before  the  sow  at  all  times.     The 
feed  should  be  reduced  somewhat  toward 
the   time  of   farrowing.     If  there   Is  a 
tendency  to  constipation  a  slight  change 
of  feed  may  be  necessary.    Nothing  but 
water   should    be    given    during   the   24 
hours    previous    to    farrowing.      If    the 
sow  has  already  farrowed  a  litter  and 
has  been  properly  fed  and  cared  for  dur- 
ing pregnancy,   little  difficulty  may  be 
expected. 

With  young  sows,  particularly  those 
bred  at  an  Immature  age.  there  is  con- 
siderable risk  at  this  time,  not  only  to 
the  pigs,  but  to  the  sow  herself.  As- 
sistance should  be  at  hand  If  needed, 
but  the  sow  need  not  be  helped  If  she 
Is  getting  along  nicely.  During  warm 
weather  the  pixs  are  less  liable  to  be- 
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come  chilled  and  will  generally 
their  way  to  the  teats  unaided, 
ing  extremely  cold  weather  the  pigs  will 
be  in  danger  of  being  chilled  unless  the 
hog  house  is  heated.  To  remedy  this, 
wrap  a  few  heated  stones  or  bricks  in 
a  bag  and  place  them  in  the  bottom  of 
a  basket  and  cover  them  with  chaff  or 
straw.  Place  a  bag  over  the  top  of  the 
basket  to  keep  in  the  heat.  If  the  sow 
does  not  object  too  seriously  the  pigs 
may  be  rubbed  dry  with  a  soft  cloth  and 
placed  in  the  receptable  as  fast  as  they 
arrive.  They  will  not  suffer  If  they  do 
not  suck  for  a  few  minutes  after   far- 


Silos  on  Eastern  Farms — IV 


In  this,  the  last  of  this  series  of  art! 
cles  on  the  silo,  we  will  take  up  the 
question  of  feeding  silage,  or  the  fin- 
ished product,  to  farm  animals.  Feed- 
ing of  the  silage  may  be  begun  as  soon 
after  the  contents  are  put  in  the  silo  as 
desired,  but  on  most  farms  it  is  a  com- 
mon  practice  to  open  the  silo  only  when 
the  winter  feeding  period  begins.  This 
is  especially  true  where  the  live  stock 
is  maintained  on  pasture  during  the 
.summer. 

If  the  contents  of  the  silo  have  been 
standing  for  some  time,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  upper  portion,  which 
is  usually  decomposed  or  spoiled.  The 
amount  of  this  will  vary  in  depth  from 
6    Inches   to   one  foot,    depending   upon 
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Encourage  the  Ptgm  to  Bat  Cnain  at  an  Early  Age 

rowing.    After  all  the  pigs  have  arrived  I  the  treatment  given  the  top  when  the 
an*  the  sow  has  passed  the  afterbirth,    last  portion  of  the  green  material  was 


the  pigs  should  be  placed  with  the  sow, 
care  being  taken  that  each  one  gets  a 
teat.  The  afterbirth  should  be  removed 
from  the  pen  and  burned  or  buried. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  eat- 
ing of  the  afterbirth  Is  often  the  begin- 
ning of  the  habit  of  eating  pigs. 

For  the  first  24  hours  after  farrowing, 
the  sow  should  have  no  food,  but  should 
be  given  a  liberal  drink  of  warm  water. 
If  she  shows  signs  of  hunger  a  thin  slop 
of  bran  and  middlings  may  be  given. 
The  feeding  for  the  first  weak  should  be 
light  and  the  time  consumed  in  getting 
the  sow  on  full  feed  should  be  from  a 


put  \n.  This  decomposed  portion  Is  usu 
ally  a  total  loss,  as  It  Is  not  safe  to  feed 
It  to  live  stock  on  the  farm.  It  Is  for 
this  reason  that  we  urged,  in  our  last 
article,  the  use  of  some  cheap  roughage 
with  which  to  fill  the  top  of  the  silo. 
In  removing  the  top  layer,  enough 
should  be  taken  out  so  that  only  good 
silage  Is  secured  for  feeding.  It  should 
have  a  sweet  smell  and  be  entirely  free 
from  moldy  or  decomposed  material.  It 
is  very  essential  that  the  silage  is  only 
taken  out  dally  as  used.  It  is  not  de- 
sirable, nor  safe,  to  remove  It  In  large 
amounts  so  as  to  provide  enough  to  feed 


week    to   ten    days,    depending   on    the   for  several  days.     No  silage  should  be 


size  and  health  of  the  Utter,  if  she  is 
not  being  properly  fed  the  little  pigs 
will  show  it.  When  a  sow  is  over-fed, 
causing  a  heavy  flow  of  milk,  scouring 
Is  generally  produced  in  the  pigs.  If 
this  takes  place  the  sow's  feed  should 
be  cut  down  Immediately.  A  small  por- 
tion of  lime  water  added  to  the  slop 
will  aid  greatly  In  correcting  this. 

After  the  sow  has  farrowed  It  is  best 
for  her  to  be  In  the  open  air.  It  Is 
very  necessary  that  the  little  pigs  get 
plenty  of  exercise  and  plenty  of  sun- 
light. If  they  do  not  get  exercise  they 
will  get  fat  and  lazy  and  the  usual  re- 
sult is  the  thumps.     Of  course.  If  the 


pie  of  days.  It  should  be  removed  In 
uniform  layers,  but  If  necessary  it  may 
be  removed  from  one-half  of  the  surface 
one  day  and  the  other  half  the  following 
day.  In  this  manner  enough  is  removed 
to  keep  it  from  spoiling  and  none  of  the 
silage  is  exposed  for  too  lon^  a  period. 
It  Is  a  desirable  practice  to  keep  the 
center  higher  than  the  outside,  as  by 
such  handling  the  silage  will  be  kept 
lower  next  to  the  wall  and  during  the 
winter  will  result  in  less  freezing.  Dur- 
ing  cold  weather  when  there  Is  danger 
of  freezing,  the  material  from  around 
the  walls  should  be  thrown  to  the  cen- 
ter. Never  allow  a  laige  amount  of 
frozen  material  to  a*!cumulate  around 
the  outside.  If  the  frozen  sflage  is  al- 
lowed to  remain  In  the  silo  the  amount 
afllected  by  the  frost  will  Increase  and  in 
a  short  time  there  will  be  several  feet 
of  silage  around  the  walls  that  is  frozen 
solid.  This  may  be  avoided  by  proper 
handling.  The  frozen  material  next  to 
the  walls,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
silo  until  warm  weather,  will  spoil  and 
cannot  be  used  as  a  feed  for  farm  ani- 
mals. A  silage  fork  Is  probably  the 
best  instrument  with  which  to  take  the 
material  out  of  the  silo.  This  kind  of 
a  fork  can  usually  be  secuted  from  aay 
hardware  store.  Since  silage  is  bulky 
and  is  usually  fed  in  large  amounts  It 
i3  well  to  have  large  Baskets  In  which 
to  carry  the  material  to  the  live  stock 
01  to  provide  litter  carriers  or  trucks 
In  which  a  considerable  amount  can  be 
handled  at  one  time. 

The  feeding  of  silage  is  becoming 
more  universal  every  year  for  all  classes 
of  live  stock.  There  is  no  class  of  live 
stock  on  the  farm  to  which  it  cannot 
be  safely  fed  and  with  good  results. 
The  amount  to  feed  will  depend  entirely 
upon  the  conditions. 

Silage  was  successfully  fed  to  dairy 
cattle  prior  to  Its  general  adoption  for 
beef  cattle  and  other  classes  of  live 
stock.  In  the  early  history  of  silage 
feeding,  it  was  regarded  essential  be- 
cause of  Its  succulence  and  not  so  much 
for  Its  actual  feeding  value.  This,  how- 
ever, has  changed  with  the  uce  of  more 
mature  corn  in  making  silage.  Practi- 
cally every  dairyman  feels  the  need  of 
a  silo  In  order  to  have  silage  for  his 
herd  of  cattle  most  of  the  year.  The 
amount  of  silage  to  be  fed  dairy  cattle 
will  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  the 
amount  of  other  grains  and  roughage 
fed.     Where  the  customary   amount  of 


exposed  to  the  air  for  more  than  a  cou-    grain  is  fed,  most  rations  will  contala 


pigs  are  farrowed  during  the  winter 
months  it  will  be  necessary  to  let  them 
reach  the  age  of  two  weeks  before  turn- 
ing them  out  In  the  weather.  A  lot  ad- 
joining a  barn,  that  is  sunny  and  shelter- 
ed from  cold  winds,  where  the  sow  and 
pigs  may  be  turned  for  exercise.  Is  an 
ideal  spot.  Young  pigs  should  not  be 
allowed  to  run  out  during  a  cold  rain. 
Encourage  the  pigs  to  eat  grain  after 
they  are  three  weeks  old  and  build  a 
creep  for  them  so  they  can  eat  alone. 
Do  not  be  In  too  big  a  hurry  to  wean 
the  pigs.    When  the  pigs  arrWe  at  the 


age  of  six  weeks  It  Is  plenty  scon  enough 
to  wean  them,  provided  that  skim 
milk  Is  available.  If  skim  milk  is  not 
available  It  will  be  better  to  defer  wean- 
ing until  the  pigs  are  eight  or  ten  weeks 
old.  After  the  little  pigs  have  been 
successfully  weaned  and  all  are  healthy 
and  possess  good  appetites,  the  most 
tedious  and  difficult  phase  of  hog  rais- 
Ing  is  past.  Good  management,  how- 
ever, Is  just  as  necessary  to  bring  them 
to  maturity  as  it  is  to  raise  them  to 
weaning. 
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Auto-OiSed  Windmill 

ALL  WORKING    PARTS    INCLOSED 
and   flooded  with  oil  frorr  'he  supply  in  the  ^ear  case, 
w.iich   Teeds  replenishing  only  once  a  year. 


rdif?: 


'^y  i 


vDj"  c  c 
At  -TOtO' 


'.dW 


\-  ^   :  e  p ;  a  :e  ci  o :  r.  e  r  n:  a  k e s 
of  u-inanii!!s  nn  xht-.r  u\d  tov^iTS.     An  At-rir-.tor  v.  ith  a  short 
stub  lower  can  easily  be  put  on  "ar.y  old  towt^r."     It  :s  worth 
the  price  fo  t;et  riJ  of  'he  continual  chnibint,'. 
THKY   NF.KD   ATTKNTION    BUT    ONCE   A   YEAR. 

Wtite  for  Folder-Hangt'r.       It  tells  all  about  Auto-Oiled 
Aermotora   and  Easy -To-  Build- Up    Towers. 

AERMOTOR  CO..  1 143  S.  Campbell  Ave..  CHICAGO      -^ 


TOU  OAITT  OUT  OUT  A 

Bo|S  Spavin  or  Thoron^hpla 

but  you  can  clean  them  oil  promptly  with 


ABSORBINE 

*^  TRADE  MAR^  REG. U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


and  you  work  the  horse  same  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.00  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  M  free.  ABSORBINE.  JR.. 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces   Varicose    Veins,    Ruptured 

MuKlet  or  LiKamenti.  Enlarged  Glmndt.  Weni, 
Cytu.     Allan  pain  quickly.     Price  tl  and  t2 
a  botQe  at  druf  ciMi  or  delirered.    Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 

«.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,    2i  Temple  St.,  SprlngfieM.  Mass. 


Free  CatalOl!    in  colors  explamt 

I    r  g    bow  you  can  sava 

money  on   Farm   Truck    or    Road 
Wagona,  also  steely  or  wood  wheels  to  81 
anyrnnniner 
gear.  Send  for 
It  today. 

BsctricWketlCe.' 

44El«St..eiriatyJH.^ 


Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fli 


CATTLE. 


I  am  about  to  quit  farmlni;  and  offer  my 
entire  herd  of  19  head  of 

Dutch  Belted  Cattle  For  Sale 

PAUL  GIBBS.  Blairstown.  N.  J. 


ADVANCED  REGISTER  HOLSTEIN 

Champion  Blood  three- year  old  lipifer,  butter  7  dave 
18  4S  Ibn.  Fat  3.9«<)fc.  Alno  her  yearling  lirother.  His 
S  neareflt  dama  average  22.74  Iha.  butter  with  4. Mod  fat. 
Both  sired  by  full  bruther  to  world  champion  three- 
year  old  heifer  (mlllc  for  1  year).  Other  good  ones. 
Priced  to  sell. 

•pracekarat  raraan.  ClMrkakor*.  N.  JT. 


Purebred  Regiatered 

HOLSTEIN  CAHLE 

Stnti   ftr    FREE      llluslraltd    Rookleii 

Tkc  ■•Isteln-Friesian  Asseclation  of  | 
Anerlca.  lax  270.  ■ratUcWra.  Vt. 


SWINE. 


MERIDALE 

BERKSHIRES 

Large,  health}',  prolific.  Bred  and  developed 
under  practical  farming  condltloiiK.  Founda- 
tion stock  alwayH  for  sale.     AddresH 

AVER  A  McKINNEY 
300  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia 

Re0.  P.  Chinas,  Berks,  and  C.  Whiles 

JiArge  strains,  all  asce«,  mated,  not  akin.  Bred  sows, 
aervice  f)oar8.  Poultry,  Anjcoia  goats.  Collie  and  Beaitle 
pupa.  Grade  Guernsey  calves.  Write  for  prices  and 
ctrculara.     P.  F.  Hamiltox,  Cochrawvillk.  Pa 

Chester  Whites  S?e7'  on7en°"i?i 

ages  and  sizes,  several  hundred  in  stock.  Prices  14.00 
toflOO.OO.  Wrl««»ap(. 

•TCASIOBE  FABHIM,  N«rikaHaipt*n.  P». 


Reg.  O.  L  C.  Swine 

cholera  immune.  |I.V9.%'i  prepaid  exp 

wants.  Jacob  Wiiiteman  «fc  Hon,  CollegeC'orner,  dhlo 


Bred  gilts,  ser- 
vice boars  aiid 
spring    pigs, 
prepaid  express.    Write  vonr 


ve 


Berlcshirea  For  ^aIa  On^extrasowandftv< 
oeriunires  roroaie  guts.  bred.  Four  super- 
fine sow  pigs  and  one  l>oar  pig.      Prices  in  vour  (avor. 
W.  W.  MeMPARRAN.  Farnlaa,'  P». 


DOGS. 


FORDHOOK  SCOTCH  ('(H-LfB  KfilNNRl.8— Pop- 
ples of  choicest  Imported  blood,  full  pedla-eed,  at 
prices  the  farmer  can  alTord  to  psv.  W.  .<«ilee  Itur. 
p«c  4fc  Co.,  Burpee  Buildings,  North  6th  Ht..  I'hila.,  Pa. 


THAT'S  GUARANTEED 

—to  produce  more  milk  than  any  other  ration 
either  home  mixed  or  purchased  and  do  it 
without  giving  your  cows  constipation  or 
udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  right  out  of  the 
sack  without  any  mixing. 


Absolutely  free  from  adoltenorta  and  flllerfl,  jnat 
like  the  feed  yod  would  mix  for  yonrself  .is  a  special 
combination  of  choice  cottonseed  meal,  dried  beet 
pulp,  gluten  feed.corndistiDars'ffraina. wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlinga  and  a  little  salt,  that's  all;  each  in- 
gredient weighed  bv  automatic  scales  and  all 
thoroughly  mixed  in  nage  power  driven  mixers,  so 
that  it  is  alway«  absolutely  oniform.  and  always 
good.  An  extraqoartortwoof  milk  daily  from  each 
eowmaytamaloasintoamt>flt.Try  LARRO-FEED 
for  more  profits.  Sold  on  ^awM*  kMk  »  mI   ntMM** 


nlan,  the  decision  being  entirely  no  to  yon. 

Ask  yoor  local  dealer.    Write  us  if  none  near  you 

TiK  uMieewn  Mituae  ce.  sss  «■•■#«■  ■»■..  ectrwi,  mmh. 
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Raiae  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  CaU  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  thati  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handuome  calves. 

It  is  ateaavK;ooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

WijteforfamphMg^j;^'^!^/,';.?. 

fiilly  with  Little  or  No  Milk."    At  dealers,  or 
Bbtckferd  Cali  Meal  Factory.  Dept.    99  Waakef  an,  IlL 


-time 


Experiment  Station  tests  prove 
that  the  nearer  silos  approach 

being  air-tight,  tho  better  the  silage 

and  the  less  the  loss. 


^YRO  METAL  ^ILO^ 


ara  positlrely  air-tight-doors  and  all— 
made  of  antl-«orro«iT«  NO<X>-KO 
mrrAL.  the  great  rost-reslstant. 

Tua  c«t  a  haadaooM  ailo  that  ataada  aoHd 
aa  a  monnoMnt  and  laata  a  lif*-tiB«— 
whtdproof ,  Srcproof ,  nackproof ,  weatb- 
•eptoat.  coUapaa  proof,  repair  proof. 

Easy  to  erect 

mtO  Matal  sitae  ara  eaar  to  «trM-t.  The 
aocUonal  ahaeta  ara  aaalljr  faataoed  io 
plaea  br  two  mae. 

writ;  rOS  SOOWUrr  Ulllnc  whr  air. 
twht  ZYIU>  Metal  «U>a  meaiT  aw/ctaat 
■ilaca  and  loweat  eoat  in  tika  Ions  nui. 

The  Caaten  Culvert  A  Silo  Co. 

Caatoa,    ^-— — >v  ■•kera  of 


from  25  to  30  pounds  of  corn  silage  per 
head   daily,   in   addition   to  some  other 
roughage,  such  as  clover  or  mixed  hay. 
During  recent  years  silage  has  been 
more  extensively  fed  to  beef  cattle  and 
is  now  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  de- 
sirable roughages  for  both  breeding  ani- 
mals and   cattle  that  are   fattened   for 
market.    Wherever  corn  silage  has  been 
fed  to  beef  cattle,  it  has  been  possible 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  maintenance.    The 
amount  of  silage  to  feed  mature  breed- 
ing animals   will   range  from  30  to   60 
pounds  per  head  daily,  depending  upon 
the  other  feeds  used.    Where  it  is  fed  as 
the  sole  roughage,  cows  will  consume  50 
to  60  pounds  per  head  daily.  When  fed  in 
addition  to  8  to  10  pounds  of  dry  rough- 
age,   such   as    clover,    mixed   or   alfalfa 
hay,    it    is    usually    given    in    amounts 
ranging  from  25  to  30  pounds  per  head 
daily.     When  no  other  roughage  is  fed, 
a   1000-pound   steer  will   consume   from 
50  to  60  pounds  per  head  daily,  provid- 
ed no  grain  is  fed  in  addition,  with  the 
exception  of  from  2  to  3  pounds  of  cot- 
ton seed  meal  per  head  daily.     If  from 
10  to  15  pounds  of  corn  are  added,  the 
amount   of   corn    silage    consumed    will 
not   exceed   30   to   35    pounds   per  head 
daily.     When  from  6   to   10  pounds  of 
mixed   hay   or   other   roughage  are   fed 
in  addition  to  the  cotton  seed  meaU  the 
cattle  will  not  consume  more  than  about 
25  pounds  per  head  daily.     When  corn 
is  added  to  this  latter  ration,  the  amount 
of   silage  must   be   restricted   to   about 
20  pounds  per  head  daily.     Practically 
all  experiments  show  remarkable  results 
from  the  use  of  corn  silage  as  a  feed 
for   fattening   steers.     The  daily   gains 
and  the  returns  from  the  feeding  opera- 
tion are  usually  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  corn  silage  allowed.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1915-16  one  group  of 
steers  at  the  Pennsylvania  Experiment 
Station  was  fed  on  a  ration  composed 
or    corn    silage   and    cotton    seed    meal. 
The  cattle  consumed  66  pounds  of  corn 
silage  per  head   daily  and  in  addition 
3  pounds  of  cotton  seed  meal.     This  lot 
of  cattle  made  an  average  daily  gain  of 
a  little  over  2  pounds  per  head  and  re- 
turned   a    greater    net    profit    than    the 
other  lots  in  which  osly  a  portion  of  the 
ration  was  made  up  of  corn  silage,  or 
where  no   silage  was  fed.     This  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  use  of  silage 
is  most  valuable  as  a  feed  for  fattening 
cattle.     Silage  when   fed   to   cattle   not 
only  has  a  tendency  to  keep  down  the 
cost   of    the    ration,   but    also    improves 
the   ability   of  the   cattle  to   assimilate 
the  food  nutrients  in  the  other  feeds. 

Considerable  experimental  work  has 
been  done  in  feeding  corn  silage  to 
sheep.  It  is  also  practiced  on  many 
farms  where  sheep  are  kept.  Sheep 
will,  as  a  general  rule,  relish  corn 
silage  and  do  well  on  this  feed,  if  it  is 
supplemented  with  a  concentrated  feed 
of  some  kind,  or  with  clover,  mixed  or 
alfalfa  hay  The  amount  to  feed  in  ad- 
dition to  other  feeds  will  depend  some- 
what upon  the  size  of  the  sheep.  Ex- 
periments indicate  that  3  pounds  per 
head  daily  is  a  satisfactory  amount. 
This  may  be  increased  slightly  or  fed 
in  smaller  amounts  if  deemed  advisable. 
It  is  essential,  however,  that  silage  fed 
to  Qheep  be  in  good  condition.  Frozen 
or  moldy  silage  should  not  be  fed  to 
sheep,  as  it  is  likely  to  give  bad  results, 
and   losses    frequently  occur. 

The  feeding  of  corn  silage  to  horses 
is  being  practiced  in  many  sections  and 
exceptionally  good  results  are  being  se- 
cured. It  is  customary  to  feed  silage  to 
horses  as  only  a  part  of  the  ration.  This 
will  vary  In  amount  from  15  to  20 
pounds  per  head  daily.  When  fed  In 
larger  amounts,  it  will  not  give  as  good 
results,  owing  to  its  being  more  bulky 
than  dry   roughage.     Silage  has  a  ten- 


dency to  keep  the  horses  in  good  condi- 
tion and  seems  to  stimulate  digestion 
so  that  horses  will  assimilate  and  make 
better  use  of  other  feeds.  It  is  very  im- 
portant, however,  to  see  that  the  silage 
is  in  good  condition  and  free  from  moldy 
material. 

The  feeding  of  corn  silage  to  swine 
has  not  been  extensively  practiced  and 
probably  never  will  be.  It  can  be  fed 
in  small  amounts,  especially  to  breeding 
animals,  as  a  succulent  feed  to  keep 
them  in  good  physical  condition.  The 
feed  itself  is  too  bulky  to  be  fed  in 
large  amounts,  especially  to  fattening 
animals.  • 


Butter,  Butter-Fat  and 
Overrun 

(Concluded  from  page  322)    . 

of  the  transaction,  deal  or  trade,  it  is 
quite  natural  for  him  to  endeavor  to 
get  as  largQ  an  "overrun"  as  possible- 


honestly  if  he  can,  but  get  a  big  "over- 
run" is  said  to  be  a  principle  of  busi- 
ness in  at  least  a  few  cases  of  creamery 
management. 

HOW    TO   GET   A    BIO   OVERRUN. 

Some  one  may  be  ready  to  ask,  how 
Is  it  possible  for  a  creameryman  to  get 
more  than  a  normal,  or  average  "over- 
run?" This  is  done  in  several  ways, 
among  which  we  may  mention: 

1.  By  deducting  a  little  from  the 
weights  of  milk  and  creara  delivered 
by  each  patron.  In  case  of  cream,  a  re- 
duction of  one-half  pound  on  500  de- 
liveries of  cream  testing  40  per  cent, 
fat,  would  mean  100  lbs.  fat  to  help 
swell  the  "overrun."  We  are  not  saying 
that  creamerymen  are  dishonest,  but  to 
weigh  within  half  a  pound  of  actual 
weight  Is  considered  "good  business"  by 
some.  The  lesson  is  that  each  cream 
seller  should  have  correct  scales  and 
weigh  each  lot  of  cream  sold  or  de- 
livered. 

2.  By  "cutting  the  tests."  Most  states 
now  have  laws  making  it  a  misdemeanor 
to  "cut"  either  weights  or  tests,  but 
these  laws  are  very  difficult  to  enforce, 
unless  a  man  flagrantly  violates  them. 
A  man  who  desires  to  be  on  the  "safe 
side"  may  easily  underread  a  test  of 
cfeam  one-half  to  one  per  cent,  and  it 
would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  prove  that 
the  reading  was  incorrect,  because  two 
men,  equally  competent  and  honest, 
may  easily  make  a  difference  of  one- 
half  per  cent,  fat  in  their  readings  from 
the  same  sample  of  cream.  A  cream 
seller  should  have  a  Babcock  test  and 
test  milk  or  cream  sold,  in  order  to 
check  tests  given  by  the  buyer. 

3.  By  Incorporating  an  excessive 
amount  of  moisture  and  salt  with  the 
fat  in  making  butter.  As  previously 
stated,  the  legal  maximum  moisture 
limit  in  most  countries  is  16.  and  some 
makers  are  so  skillful  that  they  are 
aljle  to  so  closely  approach  the  legal 
water  content  at  all  times,  that  they 
make  a  favorable  "overrun"'  at  all  sea- 
sons. Other  makers  are  not  able  to  do 
this,  or  they  exceed  the  legal  require- 
ment at  times  and  are  subjected  to  heavy 
fines. 

Summing  up,  the  following  are  brief 
definitions  of  the  terms  at  the  head  of 
this  article: 

BuTTTER. — A  mixture  of  milk  fat, 
water,  curd  and  salt,  in  more  or  less 
definite  proportions,  one  or  two  of 
which  are  usually  fixed  by  law. 

BuTTER-FAT.— The  fat  of  milk  which 
is  churned  and  forms  the  chief  part  of 
the  product  known  commercially  a& 
butter. 

Overrun-.— The  extra  yield  of  butter 
over  fat  in  milk  or  cream,  which  is  usu- 
ally expressed  in  the  form  of  per- 
centage. 
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Queries  Answered 

wHfi'^'i'w*  r«»— I^  W.  R.,  Pennsylvania, 
write*:  "We  have  a  bow  weighing  about  300 
pounds  and  quite  fat.  We  think  she  was  af- 
fected by  the  heat  about  two  weeks  before 
farrowing.  At  least  she  refused  to  eat  and 
wanted  to  lie  in  a  mudboie.  She  got  better 
before  farrowing  so  she  would  eat  a  little.  She 
had  13  pigs  and  two  of  them  came  dead  :  the 
i'.*J*^*"l./PP^**"^<'  healthy  and  awfully  smart. 
She  did  not  have  milk  enough  for  them  all 
and  we  took  some  away  from  her.  About  two 
days  later,  those  left  with  the  old  sow  began 


Setting  lame  ;  finally  two  of  them  got  so  bad 
re  killed  them.  At  first  they  appeared  to  be 
lame  In  the  back  and  hindquarters,  and  then 
they  got  so  bad  they  could  not  get  up  at  all. 
ihen  they  had  sores  on  their  under  jaws.  We 
took  them  oflP  the  sow  and  fed  them.  Thev 
ate  heartily  and  grew  as  fast  as  the  others. 
1  hey  act  as  if  they  were  paralyzed.  We  have 
another  one  In  the  same  condition  now.  Do 
you  think  the  trouble  came  from  the  sow  being 
•verheated?  What  do  you  think  it  Is  and 
do  you  think  there  is  any  cure  for  them?" 

The  crippling  is  due  to  digestive  de- 
rangement, which  is  due  to  an  abnormal 
condition  of  the  sow's  milk.  This  was 
no  doubt  due  to  the  sickness  before  far- 
rowing. Give  each  crippled  one  about 
2  teaspoonfuls  of  raw  linseed  oil  and 
follow  up  with  one  grain  of  nux  vomica 
three  times  daily.  Feed  on  laxative  food, 
as  new  milk  and  a  little  middlings  and 
green  grass.  Provide  dry,  comfortable 
sleeping  quarters,  and  so  soon  as  they 
can  walk,  see  that  they  get  regular  exer- 
cise In  a  grass  lot  daily,  but  don't  allow 
them  to  be  exposed  to  the  sun  during  the 
heat  of  bright  days.  We  do  not  see  why 
they  should  not  recover. 


tion,  and  those  Interested  may  obtain  a 
copy  by  addressing  the  secretary,  Mr. 
B.  H,  Heide,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago. 
An  examination  of  the  premium  list 
brings  out  the  fact,  that  to  stimulate  In- 
terest in  pure-bred  live  stock  and  as  an 
extra  incentive  to  have  breeders  bring 
out  where  they  exhibit,  the  Exposition 
this  year  offers  a  more  extensive  and 
lioeral  classification  than  In  the  past. 
We  hope  many  of  our  readers  will  ex- 
hibit at  the  Live  Stock  Exposition,  as 
we  believe  it  is  an  important  factor  in 
encouraging  the  growth  of  the  industry 
in  this  country. 
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Recurrent     MammltlN.  —  Cow     Suckn 

f*,*''«rt"-"T"-  ^-  ^-  I'<?nnsylvania,  writes: 
1.  What  Is  the  cause  of  a  cow  giving  yellow 
and  stringy  milk  about  every  two  weeks,  and 
just  from  one  teat?  Is  there  a  cure  for  If-' 
2.  I  also  have  a  cow  that  sucks  herself;  is 
there  a  cure  for  that?" 

1.  This  recurrent  mammitis  without 
appreciable  cause,  indicates  tubercular 
disease  of  the  udder.  If  this  is  the  case 
it  is  unsafe  to  use  the  milk.  Probably 
the  best  method  of  diagnosis  is  the 
tuberculin  test  by  a  veterinarian.  A 
periodical  examination  of  her  milk  by  a 
bacteriologist  would  discover  the  bacillj. 
if  present,  but  they  are  not  always  pres- 
ent in  the  milk,  and  several  samples 
would  have  to  be  tested  in  order  to  make 
a  reasonably  definite  diagnosis,  hence 
the  tuberculin  test  is  better.  2.  Put  an 
or.dinary  bull  ring  into  her  nose  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  and  into  this  hang  an- 
other bull  ring,  or  a  ring  of  about  equal 
size. 

••i*h*«*ll*  o 'Tf  .  ^-   I^rPennsylvanla.   writes : 

I  have  a  driving  mare  that   has  what  thev 

call  bone  spavin,  on  hind  knee;  have  used  ii 

ff^K**  S"*"®  ^,"*  *'  ^^^^  no  good;  th^  l«mp 
19  the  size  of  a  small  egg:  she  also  Intei^ 
feres  In  fast  trotting.     At   tlrst    I   thought   it 

«^?f®/'i*'^  *?■*'  *w^  'i  «°t  ^"'•y  sf"-e  <»"  the 
first  joint  above  hoof  and  has  an  enlarge- 
ment yet.  The  trouble  b^gan  last  March- 
She  also  broke  out  In  sores  In  pat«hes  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body,  l  sujipc.sc  It  came 
from  overheating,  as  she  Is  a  fast  traveler 
and  worries  herself.  The  lump  on  the  knee 
is   very   sensitive    to   the    touch." 


To  Get  the  Sheep  in  After  Dark 

Those  who  have  had  any  experience 
in  handling  sheep  will  know  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  get  them  Into  a  barn  or 
shed  after  dark.  The  interior  is  dark 
and  they  are  afraid  to  enter.  Of  course 
it  is  possible  to  catch  one  or  two  and 
carry  them  inside,  but  even  then  the 
rest  will  not  follow.  A  lantern  placed 
where  the  sheep  can  see  it  frightens  them 
away  instead  of  enticing  them  inside. 
But  a  lantern  placed  just  inside  the 
door  and  to  one  side,  illuminates  the 
interior  of  the  barn  and  does  not 
frighten  the  sheep.  The  sheep  will  readily 
and  quietly  enter  a  barn  lit  up  in  this 
way. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Prizes 
We  have  awarded  the  two  prizes  for 
the  best  articles  contributed  by  our 
readers  and  published  in  the  Live  Stock 
and  Dairy  department  during  the  month 
of  August,  as  follows: 

First  prize  ($6.00)  to  E.  A.  Wendt. 
for  his  article.  "Points  from  My  Experi- 
ences with  Cows  and  Horses,"  page  319, 
issue  of  Aug.  15th. 

Second  prize  ($4.00)  toRobt.  E.  White- 
man,  for  his  contribution,  "Why  We 
Should  Raise  Hogs."  page  317,  issue  of 
Aug.  15th. 


The  most  successful   tveatraent  is  to 
have  It  fired  and  blistered  by  a  veteri- 
narian,  and  there  are  some  cases  that 
even  this  will  not  cure.    Another  opera- 
tion consists  in  severing  a  tendon  that 
passes  over  the  front  of  the  hock.  Either 
of  these  requires  a  veterinarian.    If  one 
is  procurable  it  will  be  wise  to  get  him 
to  operate.    All  that  you  can  do  is  blis- 
ter.    In  some  cases  this  effects  a  cure, 
but  in  many  cases  fails.     If  you  decide 
to  try,  get  a  blister  made  of  2  drams 
each  of  binlodide  of  mercury  and  can- 
tharides  mixed  with  2  ounces  of  vase- 
line, clip  the  hair  off  the  front  and  in- 
side of  the  hock.     Tie  her  so  that  she 
cannot   bite  the   part.       Rub    the    blis- 
ter   well    in.        In    24    hours    rub    well 
again      with      the      blister,      and      in 
24  hours  longer  apply  swe^t  oil.     Turn 
loose    into    a    box    stall    now    and    oil 
every    day    until    the    scale    comes    off. 
Then   tie   up  and   blister  again.     After 
this   blister   once  a  month  so   long  as 
yen   can   give   rest  or   until   you   effect 
a  cure  of  the  lameness  or  decide  that 
the  treatmeot  is  uselese. 

If  you  cah  check  the  interfering,  the 
enlargement  caused  thereby  can  be  re- 
duced by  rubbing  a  little  of  the  follow- 
ing liniment  well  in  once  daily,  viz., 
one  made  of  4  drams  each  of  iodine  and 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  4  ounces  each 
©f  alcohol  and  glycerine.  R. 


Producing  Clean  Milk 
for  Babies 


(Concluded  from  page  325) 

they  increase  your  profits,  but  because 
they  protect  the  customers  from  disease 
who  are  using  your  products.  The  fly 
l3  the  worst  offender  and  great  care 
should  be  taken  in  protecting  the  milk 
and  all  utensils  from  this  insect  disease 
carrier.  Since  I  have  become  a  dairy- 
man I  have  found  that  the  business  of 
farming  requires  just  as  much  thought, 
just  as  careful  watch  over  expenses,  and 
in  increasing  production,  and  in  market- 
ing, as  the  manufacturing  of  any  other 
product,  and  when  a  man  can  show-  me 
mechanical  means  of  cutting  costs,  sav- 
ing labor.  Increasing  efficiency,  I'm  In- 
terested. And  I  am  proud  to  be  a  farm- 
er, to  make  my  living  farming." 


The  dairy  cow  requires  an  ounce  or 
more  of  salt  a  day.  and  while  she  should 
be  given  all  she  needs,  she  should  not  be 
forced  to  take  more  than  she  wants.  It 
is  best,  therefore,  to  give  only  a  small 
quantity  on  the  feed,  and  to  place  rock 
salt  in  boxes  in  the  yard. 


FREE 

If  you  keep  cows  yo 
oi#rttovritefoi  '•  ^ 


toaU 
owners 
of  cows 


THIS  book  was  written  for  the 
man  witfi  only  two  cows  just  as 
much   as  for   the   man    with 
twenty.    In  it  has  been  gadiered  to- 
gether a  great  fund  of  valuable  m- 
formation  on  subjects  which  are  of  vital 
mtorest  to  every  cow  owner.    And  whflt  «.« 
vanous  phMcs  of  daiiying  are  treated  by  the  best  and 
highest  authorities,  it  is  not  a  technical  treatise  but  U  written 
m  plajn  every-day  language  so  that  even  the  chadren  can  understand  it. 
Here  are  )ust  a  few  topics  that  wiU  give  you  an  idea  of  the  practi- 
cal  nature  of  its  contents: 

''How  a  Dairyman  Madm  Good*'-^ 

a  real  ttory  of  a  real  larmer.  who  •tart, 
mg  with  almost  nothins,  built  up  a  fina 
ouiy  herd  and  made  a  big  micoeM. 

*'Ymar  Around  Fmmding  of  Dairy 

Cowt* '—hy  an  authontv  whoM  advice 
is  w«i  worth  heeding.  The  importance  of 
proper  feeding  deserves  mora  attention  from 
every  cow  owner. 

"How  to  Judgm  a  Dairy  Cow.  "— 

shows  by  illustrations  what  points  to  look 
for  in  a  dairy  producer — explains  the  es. 
•ential  qualifications  of  a  good  dairy  cow. 


"Building  Up  o  Dairy  Hmrd**^ 

a  practical  breeder  gives  son*  sound  advice 
on  this  important  si^ject. 

"ThmFarm  that  Won*t  Wmar  Out" 

—shows  that  the  farm  where  cows  are 
kept,  and  the  fertility  returned  to  the  soil, 
improves  instead  of  deteriorates. 

**  ThmCaro  of  Crmant  on  thm  Farm  ** 

—quality  is  as  important  as  quantity,  h 
eosts  little  and  brings  big  returns. 

"Sao9  and  Saagm"-^<me  of  die  best 
chapters  in  the  book.  Full  of  silage  facts 
that  every  farmer  ought  to  know. 

SSlrSS, -.l'^"^'^  "iJ^u  "5  "^"•"••"  ry^ta*^  of  Dairy  Bams."  "Breeds  of 
DajryCattle.  Improving  the  Herd  with  a  Good  Bull."  "Care  of  Freshening  Cows,"  "How 
to  1  est  U)ws.  etc  Numerous  dairy  rations,  suitable  for  various  sections  of  the  country, 
are  given.  u6  vanous  milk  and  dairy  ubies  as  well  as  tables  of  weighu  and  measure.,  silo 
capaahes.  etc  that  every  farmer  has  occasioo.  at  some  time  or  other,  to  refer  to. 

, Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  the  preparation  of  thubook.  and  if  you 

torn  cows  you  certamly  ought  to  write  for  a  copy  and  read  it  from  cover  to  cover.  The 
book  »  absolutely  free.  •  Just  fiU  out  the  coupon  or  Mad  the  iofoimation  requested  on  a 
post  card,  raentionmg  this  paper.  ..  »,  :  .^     .,v. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  165  Broadway,  New  York 


Pleaae  mail  m«,  pbatace  free,  a  copjr  of  your  New  Dairy  Handbook.  I  keep eowa 

I  aell  cream,  ma^e  butter.. aell  milk  (crww  m/  u^icA^,^  ,^  d^*/  ^>.     The  make  oVtb, 


jcouva 


Separator  Is. 


_  uaed. 


-years 


SHARPLES 


SUCTION-FEED  _^ 

*^M  SEPARATOR 


Will  save  you  up  to  $100  a  year  over  any 
Other  separator.  For  this  reason:  Every  sep- 
arator (except  Sharpies)  will  lose  cream  when 
Jimed  below  speed  (as  19  out  of  20  people  doi 
Sharpies  skims  clean  at  any  speed— due  to  the  wonderw 
ful      Suction-feed"   invention.       Write    for    our    cauloij. 

The  Sbaiples  Separator  Co.      -      West  Chester,  Pa. 


Torenta 


Only  S2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay!lK^L«« 


International  Live  Stock  Exposition 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be  interested 
to  learn  that  the  premium  list  for  the 
International  Live  Stock  Exposition 
which  is  to  be  held  at  the  Union  Stock 
Yards,  Chicago.  December  2nd  to  9th, 
1916,  is  BOW  out  and  ready  for  distrlbu- 


WANTED 

Farmers  to  sell  a  hjgh-quality  line  of 
Horse,  Cattle  and  Poultry  Feeds— 
particularly  in  the  following  counties 
of  Pennsylvania :  '  Beaver,  Butler, 
Lawrence,  Clarion,  Jefferson,  Arm- 
strong, Indiana.  Commission  will  be 
paid  monthly  on  all  shipments  made 
from  our  mill,  into  the  different 
counties.  Give  previous  experience 
and  references  with  your  application. 
Addreaa-TEEDS** 

Cara  •§  Practical  Farmer.  P.O.  Box  1321.Pkna. 


■uya  tKa  New  Butter.  ^ 

«y  Jr.  ISO. ».  Liirhtranoinc* 
«My  eleaninc.  close  akin-i 
miiw.  durable.  Owaraataatf 
allfotlma.   SkhnaKaoarta 
V*r  boor.    MmI*  ate*  In  four  JSl 
kraer  ■!■•■  ap  t«  S  l-t  aiiowD  kMT 


CRUMB'S   wa«p.„ep, 

STANCHION 


'.«: 


ALBAUON-OOVKII  CO.  m 

aO  marahall  Btv^.  eNICAOM 


Ii7iri7i 


'My  bam  that  was 

BURNED 

was  fltted  with  Cmml« 
W^Tlner  Stanchions.  If  It 
bad  not  been  for  the  eaite  with 
Which  theae  fasteners  were 
opened  I  should  hav^  lout  mt 


9SAMERICAN 

UPvarri         CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

Seat  <Hi  Trial.      Pally  Gvaraa- 

teed,   bayrunalnc,  —ttj  elaeaad. 

or  cold  I     "" 


It  large  or  Ml 


Skim*  wmna  or  rold  aiilk  ~     Bowl  a 
amltary  Marvel.    Wh«thar  4air* 
haodfom*  Fstalof .     AddrvM, 


AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.nJ^S::,lr. 


tv111«. 


SILOS 

O^tMiNG  Roors 

Fuu.5mm  Wh-Hour  Rtmxmm 


Currems  ■*♦«  BLOwrma  hW-*^- 


wniTc 


aire    roa  cataloo 
aMciAL  awicts  MOW 

E.F.ScHLtcrmat  Co, 

A^Mwrj  x  00S.  imntar. 


,1, 

V 

it 
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In  This  Ja3ue;    Breeding  and  Feeding  for  Dairy  Purp 


OSes 


Four  Wonderful  Bargains 


\  f 


tO-Q  0  I 


Hartman  Special 
Farm  Credit  Plan 

makes  it  easy  for  farmers  everywhere  to  furnish 
their  homes  and  buy  paint,  roofing,  gas  engines, 

cream  separators,  etc,  on  the  easiest  credit  terms  ever  devised. 
Send  coupon— no  money— for  any  one,  or  all  four  of 
■^^    these  wonderful  bargrains,  and,  if  satisfactory, 
take  a  full  year  to  pay. 


ill  |i. 


:  ^  Eli 


;?;>^'^ 


Order 
Direct 
From 
This  Page 


lleefcer  •••.  MK2SO.  The  frame  Is  stronsly  built  of  solid  oak* 
with  beautifaUy  emboued  car^ff  oo.front  posts,  bade  panel  strip  and 
Bide  winM:  handaome  ffolden  finish.  Upholstered  in  iraaranteed  SMnish 
y"'^Vn°",i*;**'i**'-  ^^  divided  into  two  panels  by  richly  carved  «trip. 
Seat  19x19  inches;  height  of  back  from  seat  2SH  inches,  from  floor  89 

I^maV^L*^  ■^"iP'^5*-?**  by  four  heavy  steel  springs.  This  big.  hand- 
some Rocker  18  built  for  soUd  comfort.  You  can  have  oo  idea  how  rest- 
ful  It  IS  until  you  try  it.  and.  when  you  do.  we  fed  sure  that  yon  cannot 
be  induced  to  part  with /t.  Price  only  $4.*7.  Terms^iBO  eentalnSO 
ia^i  iJt^^^2J^  i^\^,.fS^*\ff°^^^^l  payments;  or,  first  payment  of  85 
cents  in  60  days,  baiaaoeio  five  equal  payments  at  mtervalsof  2 months. 


Rocker 
Bargain 

Send  coupon  for  this 
biff,  roomy  Rocker  and 
let  it  prove  for  itself 
what  a  wonderful  bar- 
gain it  really  is.  You 
couldn't  duplicate  it 
elsewhere  for  anything: 
like  our  special  "eet- 
acquainted"  price.  If 
you  decide  to  keep  it, 
make  a  first  small  pay- 
ment in  either  30  or  60 
days  as  you  prefer  and 
pay  the  balance  in  30 
or  60  day  payments, 
thereafter,  according: 
to  terms  stated  below. 
If,  for  any  reason,  you 
do  not  wish  to  keep  it, 
return  it  at  our  ex- 
pense. You  run  no 
risk  whatever,  because 
you  don't  send  a  cent 
in  advance.     Mail  cou- 

Eon  today— sure.  Order 
yMo,MK230. 


Order 

Dired 

From 

This 

Pago 


J^^ss^ 


T3r  M^ 


i.i'k k  k.i 


.^L  L^.l. Jl 


;    |''^V:i-^:JLi^|t 


_^^^<^s&  y 


I   iSf^ 


m'-' 


Fir*  Pot 

MMIMV9S 


Mail  Coupon  Today 


t« 


NARTIIiAN^OMPANYs 

409e  LaSM«  StTMt,         Chlcas*.  HL 

Place  an  X  in  a  ORposite  barsains  wanted,  fill  io 

email  us  coupon. 
Bed  Outfit  No.  MK284.    O  Bocker  Bargain  No.  MK2aO. 
D  Library  Set  No.  MK229.  D  Heater  No.  MK23L^ 

If  I  keep  the  Roods.  I  will  make  first  payment  either  in 
80  or  60  days  and  balance  in  80  or  60  day  payments  as  per 
prices  and  terms  quoted  in  this  advertisement. 

Name _ ......m.......~......._ 


Now  Is  the  Time  To 
Buy  Your  Heater 

Here  is  anoAer  example  of  Hartman's  wonderfnl 
bargain  values.    Without  questioD  it  is  the  greatest 
heater  bartrain  ever  made. 

Just  mail  coupon  and  let  as  send  you  this 
elegrant  heater  wholly  at  our  risk,  without  a 
c«nt  in  advance.    Then  set  it  up,  start  a  fire 
ID  it  and  see  for  yourself  what  a  wonderful 
amount  of  heat  it  srives  out  for  the  small 
amountof  fuel  it  burns.     Compare  it  with 
any  heater  you  have  ever  seen  costing:  twice 
•8  much  as  this  wonderful  heater. 

Justthink  what  a  wonderful  heater  this 
■Bust  be  when  we  are  willing:  to  send  it  to  you 
on  such  unheard  of  liberal  terms,  without  the 
8liehtestobUg:at{on  on  your  parti  Not  a  cent 
in  advance— just  your  bare  request  on  the 
coupon  brinfi:s  it  to  you.  We  absolutely  guar- 
antee  your  complete  satisfaction  on  this  neat- 
er. If  it  isn't  all.  and  even  more  than  you 
expect,  return  it  at  the  end  of  SO  days  at  our 
freight  expanse.  You  will  not  be  out  a  cent. 
If  you  keep  it.  pay  in  small  SO  or  60  day  pay- 
naents,  as  besteuita  your  convenience. 

Sensational 
Heater  Bargain 

Vulcan  H*at«r  No.  MK2S1.    Inside  diaraefcr 
nre  pot    lOH  in.:  diameter  of  body,  16 in.;  height 
totopof  arn   60in.;oponinar  of  feed  door  12x8  in.; 
™*Ki"'?^?''^-*  '"•    A"""  admitted  through  hot 
blast  tube  and  passes  in    and  entirely  around 
body  of  Btove.   The  hot  air  mixing  with  gases 
and  smoke  as  they  rise,  ignites  them,  making 
perfect  combustion— the  heat  wliich  with  or- 
dinary stoves  passes  up  the  chimney   is   all 
Utilized,  in  the  Vulcan.    Draw  center  shaker 
^K^Ii^-.® '?.'■?•.'*»«'' yoofi  or  coal.    Shaker 
''*^P^"![»^.«»M^>ng  of  grata  without  opcn- 
lSS«2^rLSl'#  .^"'Preventing  dust  and 
from  fallingost.   Aspecia  feature  is 
the  solid  iron  base,  giving  additional 
«*.S?'5*''5!y*  «"»«idity.  Stove  is  fully 
nickled.  Price  only  >14.85,    Terms: 
first  payment  of  11.60  in  80  days; 
balance  in  9  eqaal  monthly  pay 

■??L^i'"'' '?'.  p«ym*^nt  of  teJo 

m  60  dasrs;  balance  in  five  eqaal 

payments  at  intervals  of  two 

ntootha. 


P.  O.  Box  Address  . 


Ttown. 


If  only  catalog  is  want«d  writ*  nt 


State 

I  and  address  above. 


283-F 


S-Plece 
Bed  Outfit 

This  is  the  greatest 
Bed  offer  ever  made. 
Send  no  money— just  the  coupon— 
and  we  will  ship  the  complete  ou> 
fit  of  five  pieces  to  you  at  once. 
Keep  it  80  days  and,  if  not  ■  per- 
fectly satisfied,  return  at  our 
freight  expense.  Order  No.  MK234. 

8-PI«e«  B«d  Outfit  No.  MK234. 
Z-m.  continuous  post  steel  bed,  set  off 
with  10 upright  fillers  and  massive,  orna- 
ment^ chills;  63  in.  high  at  head:  full 
size 4  ft.  6  in.;  X-size  4  ft.;  single  sita 
3  ft. 6  in..  White,  Pea  Green  or  Vemis 
Martin.  Gold  bronze  finiBh.  Mattresa 
has  durable,  soft  cotton  top,  excelsior 
nlling;  absolutely  sanitary  .-covered  witb 
floral  art  ticking,  doublestitched;  strong 
Ipnther  tnftin^    2  fall  sfzc   15x26  fa. 

eillows  filled  with  selected  hen  feathers, 
anitary  and  odorless;  attractive  art 
ticking.  Spnngs  have  reinforced  angle 
Iron  frame;  link  fabric  top  connected  at 
ends  with  strong  helical  spnngs .  Price 
•12.98,  Terms:  No  money  in  advance;  Igt 
payment  of  $1.30  in  80  days,  balance  in 
nine  equal  monthly  payments.  Or.  Ist 
payment  of  12.20  in  60  days,  balance  in 
five  equal  pavments  at  intervals  of 
two  months  thereafter,  giving  yoa  a 
full  year  to  pay. 


\     '  Hn 
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50  Cents  Per  Year 
o  Years  for  11,00 


Onfer 

Direct 

From 

This  Page 


Grand  Bargain  In  Library  Set 

You  can  have  no  idea  how  this  elegant  3-piece  set  will  brighten  up  a  room. 
Send  for  it  t<xlay.  Just  send  coupon— no  money.  We  will  ship  it  at  once.  No 
C.  O.  D.—no  deposit-no  references  asked  as  others  do— no  obligation  to  keep  it. 
Keturn  at  our  expense  if  not  satisfactory.  Compare  it  with  d-piece  sets  costinc 
twice  as  much  and  you  will  understand  what  a  remarkable  bargain  it  is  at  our  low 
price  of  only  $15.85.    Order  by  number,  "         •«.  wu* 

J  i.''?'**?u'^**^n'*f*,*^0»MKa2»,  Solid  oak  In  fumed  finiflh.  Adams  neriod  desisn  Table  ton  Mt2A  In  Rfa,t<ia9a 
in.  high  and  has  7  in  shelf .  Legs  cut  from  2  in.  stock,  fitted  with  idcS^  BUdS?  wISl  eante?  oSy^th  irtisriS^ 
bpsmng  4  in,  apron  trimmed  with  Adams  Urn  carving.  Chair  and  rocker  of  s^d  <mS  witfagenaiSeonarUff-JS^^LSS 
I-in^h,  trimmings  and  carvings  match  table  perfectly.  Chair  41  in.  hich;  locker  W  inThuS  5idS  Mte^^aSS^^i^f^fl 
in.  between  arms.  Seats  19^x20  in  filled  with  wood  fibre  and  moss.  Bi^portS  with  si?liMwy^teel  ibri^  iStina  ii 
steel  channel  bars.    Top  slat  7  in.;  front  rail  4H  in.    Seats  and  tweks  ODbolstmd  inn^r^t^dii^^mHK,itSi^^lL5? 

CDF  PI   Oui*  Wonderful  Bargain  Book 

Jr*  ^  »^  ^F  ■?■  ■  „Whetheryou  order  one  of  these  remarkable  bargains  or 
not  don  t  fail  to  get  our  Mammoth  Bargain  Book,  contaming  over  8,000  rare  bargains 
in  furniture,  Carpets,  Draperies,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Silverware,  Paint,  Roofing,  etc.. 
etc.  Many  nagesm  colors  showing  articles  exactly  as  they  look.  JuBt  like  bnnging 
the  combined  stock  of  a  dozen  big  city  stores  right  into  your  home.  From  this  bil 
book  you  can  supply  all  your  household  needs  at  amazingly  low  prices  and  easy  terms. 

4096  U  Salle  St. 
I     CHICAGO.  ILL 


^ 


HARTMAN  CO 


HARTMAN 

Will  Trust  You 
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THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER 


September  15,  1916. 


The  Practical  Farmer  Offers  Prizes 
to  Boys 

On  the  Editorial  page  of  the  Septem- 
ber 1st  Issue  of  this  paper,  under  the 
caption,   "Reclaiming   Land   and   Boys," 
we  commented  on  the  vast  number  of 
acres  of  American  land  going  to  waste 
for  the  lack  of  a  little  expenditure  of 
money  and  effort  in  clearing  up  and  re- 
claiming it  for  farming  purposes,   and 
told  of  a  plan  originated  by  a  manufac 
turer  which  coupled  up  the  reclamation 
of  some  of  this  land  with   the  utiliza 
tion  of  "boy  power"  and  the  awakening 
of  the  interest  of  farmers'  sons  in  the 
old  home  farm. 

On  this  page  is  published  the  official 

announcement  of  this  manufacturer  in  a 

"Land  Reclamation  Contest  for  Boys." 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  plan  does  not 

place  any  restrictions  on  the  contestants 

as  to  the  means  used  in  reclaiming  the 

land  or  specify  any  special  crop  to  be 

grown   on   the  reclaimed   land;    it  pro-, 

vides    only    that    the    work    must    be 

planned  and  done,  or  supervised,  by  the 

boy  himself,  and  that  the  prizes  will  be 

awarded  for  "the  best  results  commen- 

Burate  with  cost." 

The  editors  of  The  Practical  Farmer 
are  so  thoroughly  in  accord  with  this 
movement  for  "reclaiming  land  and 
boys"  that  they  want  to  get  into 
U  themselves — to  help  It  along  in 
pery  way  possible.  We  believe  that 
^  great  deal  of  reclaimable  land  is  going 
b  waste  right  here  on  the  farms  in  the 
kiddle  Atlantic  States  which  The  Prac- 

Ical  Farmer  reaches;  we  believe  that 
ie  farm  boys  in  this  section  are  as 
smart,  as  Ingenious  and  as  industrious 
afe  the  boys  in  any  other  section  of  the 
country — if  not  more  so;  we  believe, 
therefore,  that  our  boys  have  the  oppor- 
tiiinity  and  ability  to  accomplish  as  great 
Insults  as  the  boys  in  any  other  section 
6t  this  great  land  of  ours — if  not  great- 
er. And  we  want  to  knov/  how  our  boys 
6x6  going  to  rise  to  this  situation. 

Accordingly,  The  Practical  Farmer 
has  decided  that  it  will  offer  some  prizes 
On  its  own  account  in  connection  with 
this  Land  Reclamation  Contest  for  Boys 
—but  our  prize  proposition  will  be  a 
lUtle  different  than  that  of  the  manufac- 
turer who  originated  the  plan— what  we 
want  is  the  story  of  what  each  boy  un- 
dertook, what  difficulties  he  met,  how  he 
civercame  them  and  what  the  final  result 
Is,  all  told  in  the  boy's  own  words  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  editors  and  readers 
of  The  Practical  Farmer.  So  here  is 
our  proposition  to  our  boys- 

In  the  first  place,  we  consider  the 
rightful  territory  of  The  Practical  Farm- 
er — the  area  in  the  interest  of  which 
this  paper  is  edited  and  published— as 
the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia  and  Ohio,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  must  limit  our  contest  to 
boys  living  In  these  eight  states.  We 
invite  each  boy  in  any  one  of  these 
states  who  enters  the  Du  Pont  Land 
Reclamation  Contest  for  Boys  to  sub- 
mit in  our  contest  the  true  story  (in  not 
less  than  900  words,  or  more  than  1200 
words)  of  the  condition  of  his  one  acre 
of  land  when  he  undertook  its  reclama- 
tion, what  he  did  to  reclaim  it  and  how 
he  did  it,  what  peculiar  difficulties  he 
met  In  the  work  and  how  he  overcame 
them,  what  crop  he  planted,  how  he  pre- 


Land  Reclamation  Contest  for 

$600.00  in  Cash  Prizes 

Big  opportunity  for  boys  who  can  turn  waste  land  into  fertile  fields 

Open  to  every  boy  in  this  country 

Here's  a  real  opportunity  for  your  boy— a  chance  for  —a  way  that  will  prove 


ys 


his  greater  development.  A  contest  that  will  prove  his 
mettle  and  make  its  proving  profitable  to  both  you  and 
him.  Something  that  will  increat^e  his  interest  and 
help  keep  him  on  the  farm. 

The  Reason  for  the  Contest 


A  Money  Maker  for  Both  You  and  Your  Boy 

Perhaps  you  or  your  neighbor  have  a  bad  spot  on  your 

Elace.    If  so  turn  one  acre  of  it  over  to  your  boy.    Let 
im  improve  it.     If  it  is  covered  with  stumps  or  boul- 
ders let  him  clear  it.     If  it  is  swampy  let  him  drain  it. 


"—  -'--  — -~  ■^'wmm**,.*  ^.o  icK  iiiiii  cicui  iu     11  n  IB  swumpy  lei  mm  arain  it. 

There  are  millions  of  acres  of  land  literally  going  to  He  can  use  any  method  or  means  of  reclamation  that  he 

waste  in  this  country  today  because  ot  stumps,  stones  ^t  ^^'  ^®  ^^  "***  ^^^^  insist  upon  the  use  of  dynamite, 

boulders,  ewamps,  crooked  streams,  gullies  and  other  ^f^^^^K.^  ^^  "f^ost  cases  it  is  the  most  efficient  method, 

conditions  that  handicap  farming.     Kemove  these  trou-  fnd  JiJiT  i^l!il^  ^'a  ^"^  f -^^i  ^^^  ^*''^'  i^^P'^ove  the  soil 

able  fields.    We  know  it  can  be  done.    Here's  the  way  supervised  by  the  boy  himself,  and- 

To  the  boys  in  each  section  of  the  country  (see  below)  showing  the  best  results 
commensurate  with  cost  we  will  Award  the  following  prizes  : 

Morth  Atlantic  States  (-tiX-»Ti:r*;.f:rb?fo!>n:vV^^  1st  Prize,  $50.00  2d  Prize,  $30.00  3d  Prize,  $20.00 

South  Atlantic  States  (^•■5:"^?:;:^^.«s:rii^-rri^^^^^^      1st  Prize,  $50.00  2d  Prize,  $30.00  3d  Prize,  $20.00 

Morth  Central  States  ('i'r^\'-jKVrrDj;<;;r^'o\».o-^^  1st  Prize,  $50.00  2d  Prize,  $30.00  3d  Prize,  $20.00 

South  Central  States  (  -^.-  «"-^-';,-;.-u.o„h.o...  )  ,,|  p^j^^^  jgg  qq  jd  Prize,  $30.00  3d  Prize,  $20.00 

Western  States  .       (;•••- -••;:r.V-J:..^"--:i^/  1st  Prize,  $50.00  2d  Prize,  $30.00  3d  Prize,  $20.00 

Paolfle.  Coast  States  (       o^or.u.or.ro..w«hurto.       )  1st  Prize,  $50.00  2d  Prize,  $30.00  3d  Prize,  $20.00 

In  c«M  of  •  tie  ••ch  tyin*  contestant  will  «et  the  .aine  prize  a.  though  only  one  were  the  winner 

Additional  Prizes 

Besides  the  above  cash  prizes  to  winners  we  will  present  each  contestant  receiving  honorable  mention  with 
^    a  one  year's  paid  su  bscnption  to  any  farm  paper  published  in  the  United  States-fontestant  to  ch^  p^,!er 

Conditions  of  Contest 

not  Slr?ha^jSnu^?yl?M7*"'****'''  ^''''^^  ^""^  ^""^^  "^^^  ^^*'^  officially  at  once     All  entries  must  be  received 

DlviI,on^l^°o1?D^emd%!^mT^*'  ^'  ^®^'^'  """^  *"  '^^'^^  """""^  ^  *°  ^^^  ^^""^^  ^'  ^^^  ^"  Pont  Agricultural 
«„rv.^t?^/®ri^^  blank  provides  for  the  official  entry  of  only  one  (1)  acre  (43,560  sq   ft.)  of  ground.    If  a  greater 
pfJL?'/'o'^H*'^  ^"i"^1  ^y  ?"y  ^"^  contestant  a  separate  entry  slip  for  each  acre  so  entered  must  be  ^nt  in. 

♦i^io^^P^'^^  ^"^A  '^?'^^  ''^®*''^  "^'^  ^''^^'^  ^y  a  contestant  will  b4  required.    Special  blanks  are  provided  for 
this  purpose  and  will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of  entry  blank  "i«"ivs  »re  proviaea  lor 

two  n"  igh«^rrS«V*'irt1iwiv»"^  """'*  '^"  """"'  """'*  *^  ^*"«*<'  *'^  **  *^""'y  Agricultural  Agent  or 

'  Now  is  the  Time  to  Act  • 

E.  1.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

P.  Far  " ** 

Sere  add  any  preliminary 
information  you  wUli  to  oger. 


Name. 


Age. 


City. 


•••%••*    •*•••    •••eeeee*«**««'e*e*«. 


•  ••••••»•••••••■••    Al\t*       X^   •       \J %      J^\Jm» 


State 


pared  the  land  for  it,  cared  for  and  bar 
vested  it  and  the  yield  In  quantity  and 
in  dollars  and  cents  from  the  reclaimed 
acre — in  short,  the  whole  story  of  his 
work  and  its  results. 

For  the  best  manuscript  submitted  in 
this  contest  we  will  give  a  prize  of  $25.00; 
for  the  second  best  manuscript  a  prize  of 
$15.00;  for  the  third  best  manuscript  a 
prize  of  $10.00,  and  to  each  boy  submit- 
ting a  manuscript  worthy  of  honorable 
mention  we  will  give  a  three-year  sub- 
scription to  this  paper.  In  case  of  a  tie  for 
any  prize  the  same  will  be  divided  among 
the  successful  contestsmts  therefor. 

In  judging  the  manuscripts  the  points 
taken  into  consideration  will  be  four  in 
number:  First,  the  record  of  accomplish- 
ment— that  Is,  the  results  obtained  and 
the  cost;  second,  the  particular  difficul- 
ties encountered  in  the  work  and  the  in- 
genuity displayed  in  overcoming  them; 


ENTRY  BLANK 

(T>ate) 1916 

The  Practical  Farmer,  P.  O.  Box  ia21,  Philadelphia. 

Please  enter  me  in  your  Land  Reclamation  Story  Contest     My  age  is years. 


(Name) 


P.  O... 


••»•••••••••••■ 


•••••* ••••*•••••••#••  ■t4««ist«i»«  ■••*»••#••».  #^*  f  *^^*  •••••••••••••••«••  0vftwV«, 


third,  the  interest  of  the  manuscript 
itself— the  ability  of  the  boy  to  tell  his 
story  In  a  clear,  readable,  interesting 
manner;  fourth,  appearance  of  manu- 
script as  to  writing,  neatness,  etc. 

Photographs,  while  not  essential,  are 
desirable  and  will  be  paid  for  If  used. 

The  Judges  of  The  Practical  Farmer 
contest  will  be,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Du  Pont  contest,  one  member  of  the 
Editorial  Staff  of  The  Practical  Farmer 
and  one  member  of  Its  Business  Staff. 

It  will  be  noted  that  whereas  the 
award  of  the  prizes  In  the  Du  Pont  Con- 
test Is  to  be  based  solely  on  the  best  re- 
sults commensurate  with  cost.  The  Prac- 
tical Farmer  Contest  takes  several  other 
points  Into  consideration;  accordingly, 
the  winners  in  our  contest  may  not  be 
the  same  as  the  winners  for  this  par- 
ticular section  In  the  Du  Pont  Contest. 

Now,  boys,  here  are  two  opportunities 
for  you  to  win  prizes,  so  get  busy  at 
once,  and  show  us  all  what  you  can  do. 
Don't  overlook  the  fact  that,  whether 
you  win  a  prize  or  not..  If  you  go  to 
work  systematically  and  persistently 
you  will  create  productive  land  out  of 
what  Is  now  waste  land,  you  will  learn 
a  great  deal  that  will  be  of  value  to  you 


in  later  life  and  doubtless  you  can  strike 
a  bargain  with  father  or  neighbor  to 
obtain  proper  payment  for  the  new  land 
value  you  create. 

Farm  fathers  and  mothers,  see  that 
your  boys  enter  these  reclan^tlon  con- 
tests and  encourage  them  In  every  pos- 
sible way  to  do  their  best  and  show  the 
stuff  that  is  In  them;  when  the  contests 
close  you  will  find  that  besides  adding 
to  the  tillable  acres  of  your  farm,  the 
boy  will  have  found  himself,  and  you 
will  have  done  much  to  make  a  farmer. 

The  Practical  Farmer  Contest  Is  open 
for  entries  right  now  and  closes  simul- 
taneously with  the  Du  Pont  Contest.  A 
boy  within  any  of  the  eight  states  men- 
tioned above,  entering  the  Du  Pont  Con- 
test, has  only  to  fill  out  the  entry  blank 
herewith  and  mail  it  to  us  to  become  a 
contestant.  All  entries  must  be  made 
prior  to  January  1,  1917 — and  the  sooner 
the  entries  are  in  the  better.  PromVlv 
on  receipt  of  entry  blank  we  will  send 
the  entrant  full  particulars  as  to  the 
terms  of  the  contest  and  will  from  time 
to  time  be  glad  to  help  him  In  any  way 
possible  by  Information  or  suggestion. 
Fill  out  the  entry  blank  and  mail  it  in 
today. 
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Breeding  and  Feeding  for  Dairy  Purposes 


WITH  all  classes  of  live  stock  It  Is  a  matter  of  Im- 
portance before  the  animals  are  used  for  breed- 
ing purposes  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  quality  and 
character  of  the  parents  on  both  sides  to  reach  proper 
development  before  the  progeny  is  reared.  In  many 
cases  defects,  either  constitutional  or  otherwise,  do 
not  show  until  the  animal  has  attained  full  develop- 
ment. In  nearly  all  classes  of  live  stock  the  best  ani- 
mals are  the  offspring  of  parents  mature  and  well  de- 
veloped on  both  sides,  or  animals  that  have  made  a 
vigorous,  thrifty  growth  from  birth,  and  when  bred 
are  in  good,  healthy  condition.  Too  young  breeding 
Is  a  drain  upon  the  vitality  and  in  many  cases  the 
animal  never  fully  recovers  from  the  effects.  As  a 
general  thing,  however,  the  dam  suffers  from  too  early 
breeding  more  than  the  sire. 

One  of  the  best  plans  of  management  when  breed- 
ing from  animals  which  have  not  reached  full  devel- 
opment Is  to  mate  them  to  older  and  mure  mature 
sires.  If  the  sire  Is  young  he  should  be  bred  to  older 
and  more  mature  dams,  but  the  dams  that  are  being 
bred  for  the  first  time  should  be  mated  with  well  ma- 
tured sires  that  have  proved  themselves  good  breeders. 

In  breeding  up  a  dairy  herd  a  judicious 
selection  of  both  sire  and  dam  Is  vitally 
Important  and  then  must  be  pursued  a 
system  of  feeding  and  management  suited 
to  the  purpose  for  which  the  animals  are 
being  raised.  Too  many  dairymen  follow 
out  these  principles  only  In  part.  For  In- 
■tance,  there  are  scores  of  dairies  where 
a  comparatively  high-priced  puvc-bred  sire 
has  been  purchased  and  used,  but  the 
ov/ner  has  paid  little  or  no  attention  to 
the  possibilities  of  his  cows  and  the  re- 
sult has  naturally  been  that  some  of  the 
stock  is  good  and  some  poor.  The  owners 
then  say  it  Is  all  bosh  to  talk  about  high- 
class  sires  for  their  calves  do  not  average 
much.  If  any,  better  than  those  from  the 
ordinary  sire. 

But  the  matter  of  careless  feeding  and 
management  Is  the  most  common  mistake. 
Too  many  believe  that  the  feeding  of  the 
last  few  weeks  before  parturition  is  all 
that  Is  necessary  to  develop  a  heifer  into 
a  first-rate  milk  producer.     I  am  aware 


By 

JOHN  UNDERWOOD 

that  I  step  out  on  to  what 
may  be  termed  theory  when 
I  say  that  the  manner  of  feed- 
ing and  handling  the  cow  dur- 
ing conception  exerts  almost 
as  much  influence  over  the 
nature  and  capabilities  of  her 
calf  as  do  the  few  months 
after  its  birth,  but  if  it  Is 
called  theory  It  is  most  cer- 
tainly a  rfeasonable,  common 
sense  theory,  for  no  one  can 
dispute  this  fact  that  during 
conception  the  mother  and  off- 
spring in  embryo  are  identi- 
cally one  and  the  food  that 
nourishes  the  one  also  gives 
life  and  growth  to  the  other. 
This  being  the  case,  what  may 
be  called  theoretical  by  some, 
becomes  practical. 
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profitable     cow,     but     if     she     lays     it 
on  her  back  as  fat  she  is  not  a  fit  sub^ 
Ject  for  the  modern  dairy.    The  cow  that 
has  a  tendency  to  lay  on   fat  is  to  b^ 
avoided  always  if  one  wants  cheap  milk 
production.    The  size  of  the  cow  has  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  the  cost  of  milk 
production,  as  has  been  abundantly  proved 
by  experiments.     It  has  time  and  again 
been  demonstrated   that  there  are  large 
cows   with    comparatively   small    feeding 
capacity;  and,  on  the  other  h^md,  some 
small  cows  have  even  greater  feeding  anij|. 
digesting  capacity  than  some  of  the  larger, 
ones.     In  my  own   herd   I   have  both  oj; 
these  kinds  of  cows,  little  cows  that  ea^ 
much  and  big  cows  that  eat  less,  but  they 
are   all    profitable,    otherwise    I    wouldn't 
lose  a  minute's   time   in   getting  rid   of 
them   and   putting   better   ones   in   their 
places.     Some  cows  with  short  legs  and 
light  quarters  will  barely  turn  the  scales 
at     900     pounds     and     yet,     having     a     capacious 
middle,     will     eat     and     digest     more      than     oth- 
ers    with     long,     heavy     quarters     with     a     corn- 
improvement  and  the  same  Is     paratlvely    light    body    and    weighing    1200    pounds, 
true  of  Judicious  feeding  for     Small  or  medium  cows  have  greater  digesting  capacity 
a  purpose,  but  in  order  to  at-     In  proportion  to  their  size  than  large  animals.    This 
tain    the    most    desirable    re-     seems  to  hold  with  all  domesticated  animals  not  only 
suits   they   both   must   go  to-     as  far  as  feeding  capacity  is  concerned,  but  in  strength 
gether,  for  neither  Is  alone  a     and  endurance  as  well.   -In  breeding  to  Increase  size 
'success.    I  can  assert  from  my     we  always  fail  to  Increase  strength  and  endurance  or 
own  practical  experience  that     speed  in  the  same  proportion. 

by  carefully  practicing  both  it  That  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  fairly  measured 
Is  an  easy  matter  for  any  by  the  size  of  the  animal  is  true  only  In  a  general 
dairyman  in  a  comparatively  way.  The  temperament  of  the  cow  must  be  taken 
short  space  of  time  to  con-  Into  consideration.  An  animal  having  a  highly  de- 
slderably  Increase  the  product  veloped  nervous  system  will,  under  certain  conditions, 
of  his  cows.  Even  if  this  had  require  more  food  for  maintenance  than  will  another 
not  been  proved  by  experience  animal  of  the  same  size  under  similar  conditions  but 
It  is  reasonable  enough  for  not  having  a  highly  developed  vital  temperament, 
any  one  to  believe.  Breeding  Is  an  art  that  calls  for  something  more 

A  certain  proportion  of  the  than  a  simple  mating  of  animals  of  the  desired  breed, 
food  of  a  cow  is  utilized  in  There  must  not  only  be  the  qualities  in  the  animals 
running  her  machinery  and  mated  but  there  must  exist  also  the  power  to  trans- 
the  question  Is,  what  does  she  mit  those  qualities  to  the  offspring.  Feeding  as  an 
do  with  the  surplus  of  her  art  calls  for  something  more  than  a  simp}«  suyplylnc 
food?  If  she  returns  It  In  the  of  a  sufDcient  amount  to  satisfy  the  appetite.  It  calUi 
form  of  milk  she  may  be  «     .  (C«Mte4»dMiM««3tt) 
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It  Is  true  that  the  matter  of 
selection  in  breeding  can,  and 
does,  do  considerable  toward 
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road  rates.    If  the  demand  is  not  a  just  one,  it  should 
be  denied. 

Finally,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  four 
brotherhoods  engaged  in  the  controversy  are  a  minor 
fraction,  and  the  best  paid  fraction,  of  the  railroad 
employes.  And  a  square  deal  all  around  would  in- 
volve the  consideration  of  the  claims  of  the  larger 
and  lower  paid  fraction.  The  brotherhoods  seem  to 
have  overlooked  the  larger  part  of  their  companions 
in  labor. 
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The  Tail  H^  Wagged  the  Dog 

AN  old-time  friend  and  aubscriber  of  The  Practical 
Farmer  writes  us  protesting  against  an  article 
:which  appeared  in  our  Editorial  columns  of  the  Sep- 
tember 1st  issue,  captioned,  "The  Tail  Wags  the 
Dog.-  He  thinks  we  are  not  subserving  the  interests 
of  the  farmer  and  other  laboring  men,  in  what  we  said 
In  that  article. 

We  think  our  friend  failed  to  see  the  point  which 
we  endeavored  to  make.  If  he  will  read  that  article 
carefully,  he  will  see  that  we  do  not  undertake  to  de- 
cide that  the  demand  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods 
for  an  8-hour  day  at  a  10-hour  rate  of  pay,  was  unjust 
or  should  not  be  granted  if  just. 

What  we  did  undertake  to  say  then,  and  what  we 
emphasize  now  is,  that  when  the  demand  was  made 
for  the  8-hour  day,  and  the  counter  offer  was  made  by 
the  railroad  officials  to  arbitrate  the  whole  matter  at 
Issue,  that  counter  offer  should  have  been  accepted 
by  the  brotherhoods.  In  other  words,  arbitration 
should  precede  the  strike,  and  thus  make  the  strike 
needless,  or  at  the  most  the  dernier  ressort. 

The  hopes  and  efforts  of  all  fair  minded  men,  em- 
ployers and  employes  alike,  have  tended  more  and 
more  to  arbitration  as  the  proper  method  of  settling 
the  disputes  between  these  two  interests,  and  progress 
has  been  made  in  that  direction  which  shows  it  to  be 
the  most  satisfactory  method  which  has  been  yet 
tried.  If  arbitration  is  the  proper  and  most  economi- 
cal method  in  wage  and  labor  controversies  which  af- 
fect a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  people 
of  the  nation,  how  much  more  the  reason  that  it 
should  obtain  in  a  controversy  which  materially 
affects  the  entire  nation. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  us  that  a  body  of  400,000 
workers  should  be  allowed  to  dictate  terms  to  100,> 
000,000  people,  and  threaten  action  which  will  parar 
lyze  the  railroad  facilities  of  the  nation,  unless  those 
terms  are  immediately  and  unconditionally  accepted. 
It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  either,  that  the  cost  of 
this  demand,  if  granted,  must  be  paid  by  all  the  peo- 
ple, every  family  in  the  country  paying  a  share,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  loss  which  would  have  also  fallen 
on  the  same  shoulders  if  the  strike  had  been  actually 
put  in  force. 

We  consider  the  Adamson  bill,  now  a  law,  one  of  the 
greatest  blows  which  arbitration  has  yet  received,  be- 
cause it  establishes  a  precedent  which  may  be  effectu- 
ally used  to  discourage  arbitration  between  employers 
and  employes,  where  the  latter  are  organized  into 
unions  which  dominate  any  industry  which  affects 
any  large  proportion  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  or  all 
the  people  in  any  one  section. 

As  we  said  above,  the  cost  of  an  8-hour  law  with  a 
10-hour  pay,  falls  upon  the  whole  people.  If  a  board 
of  arbitration  finds  that  the  demand  Is  a  just  one, 
then  the  change  should  be  made,  and  the  cost  charged 
vp  to  the  people  In  the  shape  of  an  increase  of  rail- 


The  Power  of  Organization 

No  matter  what  one's  opinion  is  of  the  right  or 
wrong  of  the  recent  trouble  between  the  rail- 
roads and  some  of  their  employes,  one  cannot  but  be 
Impressed  by  this  illustration  of  the  power  of  organi- 
zation and  co-operation.  Even  though  we  may  some- 
times think  that  the  power  derived  from  organization 
is  not  always  put  to  the  best  possible  use,  we  must 
all  agree  that  power,  influence,  and  efficiency  do  ac- 
crue from  organization  whether  it  be  of  labor  or  capi- 
tal, and  that  some  of  the  greatest  advances  in  com- 
mercial and  industrial  life  have  resulted  from  these 
co-operative  organizations  acting  in  unison. 

We  believe  that  the  future  of  the  farmer  In  this 
country  rests  largely  on  his  ability  to  co-operate  with 
his  fellow  farmers  for  the  improvement,  standardiza- 
tion and   profitable  marketing   of  his   products.     In 
recent  issues  we  have  published  a  number  of  articles 
touching  on   the  various   phases  of   this   subject  of 
organization  and  co-operation — notably  an  article  on 
"Solving    the    Marketing    Problem"    by    Mr.    George 
Hildebrand,  which  appeared  in  our  August  1st  issue, 
and  one  entitled,  "Co-Operation  in  Live  Stock  Breed- 
ing," by  Profesor  W.  H.  Tomhave,  in  our  August  15th 
issue — which  we  hope  have  been  instrumental  in  start- 
ing some  of  our  readers  thinking  along  these  lines. 
There  are  many  ways  in  which  we  farmers  can  ac- 
complish wonders  in  the  way  of  improved  products 
and  better  prices  by  concerted  action  which  would 
be  impossible  for  us  working  as  individuals.    We  all 
approve  this  general  proposition  of  co-operation   in 
the  abstract,  but  the  trouble  is  that  the  majority  of 
us  fail  to  consider  the  matter  in  the  concrete  as  ap- 
plying to  us  personally.    If  every  reader  of  The  Prac- 
tical Farmer  would  take  this  matter  of  co-operative 
organization   home  to  himself  and  really  put  some 
thought  and  action  into  forming  a  working  organiza- 
tion of  some  kind  among  the  farmers  in  his  immediate 
neighborhood,  the  record  of  accomplishment  within 
the  next  year  or  two  would  be  something  to  marvel  at. 
One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  the  new  Fed- 
eral  Farm  Loan  Act  provides  for  the  organization, 
amongst  borrowers,  of  National  Farm  Loan  Associa- 
tions, and  grants  to  such  associations  privileges  that 
will  make  their  formation  among  farmers  highly  de- 
sirable.   It  is  our  hope  that  this  bringing  together  of 
farmers  in  local  associations  for  mutual  benefit  in  the 
one  direction,  will  be  the  stepping  stone  to  the  forma-, 
tlon  of  other  co-operative  associations  among  the  same 
farmers  for  mutual  benefit  in  many  other  directions. 

"Rural  Credits"  Activity 

THE  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board — the  administrator 
of  the  recently  enacted  Federal  Loan  Act — is 
busily  engaged  in  the  work  of  organization,  holding 
hearings  in  various  cities  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
information  with  a  view  of  determining  the  boun- 
daries of  twelve  Federal  Land  Bank  districts,  and 
the  location  of  one  land  bank  In  each  district,  and  In 
a  short  time  rural  credits  will  become  an  active  factor 
In  the  farmer's  life. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  certain  other  parties, 
not  connected  with  the  Government  Administration 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  have  become  active  In 
trying  to  make  a  good  thing  for  themselves  out  of  the 
new  law,  for  it  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  that  In  various  parts  of 
the  country  certain  parties  are  soliciting  subscrip- 
tions to  stock  company  organizations  under  different 
names,  claimed  to  be  operated  under  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act,  and  asking  advance  payment  of  such  sub- 
scriptions, especially  from  farmers.  The  Board  an- 
nounces that  until  the  land  banks  are  established,  no 
loans  ran  be  made,  and  accordingly  warns  the  public 
that  the  representation  by  any  person  of  any  organi- 
zation now  offering  to  make  loans  by  authority  of  the 
Farm  Loan  Board  under  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act 
Is  false,  and  any  attempt  to  collect  money  under  such 
representation  is  fraudulent  and  Is  punishable  by  fine 
an&  Imprisonment  under  Section  31  of  said  act." 

Instead  of  falling  easy  victims  to  fakers  seeking  to 
take  advantage  of  the  general  lack  of  information 


concerning  the  new  law  on  the  part  of  the  farmers 
the  law  is  designed  to  benefit,  our  readers  should  be 
informing  themselves  regarding  the  provisions  and 
the  operation  of  the  new  law,  so  that  they  may  be 
among  the  first  to  receive  its  benefits.  Already  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  hai  issued  two  circulars, 
the  first  of  which  contains  information  regarding 
"The  Organization,  Management,  Powers  and  Limita- 
tions of  National  Farm  Loan  Associations,"  and  the 
second  tells  "How  Farmers  May  Form  a  National 
Farm  Loan  Association."  Either  or  both  of  these  clr^ 
culars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Bureau,  Treasury  Department,  Washln* 
ton,  D.  C;  a  copy  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act 
Itself  (Public  Document  No.  158)  may  also  be  ob. 
tained  from  the  same  source.  We  recommend  that 
all  our  readers  who  may  in  the  near  future  need 
money  for  the  development  of  their  farms,  send  for 
and  make  a  careful  study  of  these  pamphlets.  The 
new  Rural  Credit  law  can  only  be  helpful  to  us  in  so 
far  as  we  know  how  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Raising  Farmers 

A  NYONE  who  has  watched  agricultural  progress 
^^  cannot  but  be  impressed,  not  only  with  the 
steady  improvement  in  varieties,  cultural  methods, 
fertilization,  and  in  fact  in  every  phase  of  the  farming 
business,  but  as  well  with  the  improvement  in  the 
farmer's  living  conditions  and  social  life.  Farming 
is  a  better  business  today  than  it  was  20  years,  or 
even  10  years,  ago  and  it  is  going  to  be  a  still  better 
business  in  the  coming  years  and  In  the  next  genera- 
tion. The  application  of  science  to  farming  and  the 
education  of  the  farmers  has  done  wonders  in  th^ 
generation,  but  the  attainment  of  perfection  is  nec- 
essarily a  slow  process  in  any  business,  and  in  farm- 
ing especially  it  takes  many  years  of  cross  fertiliza- 
tion, of  breeding  or  of  soil  improvement  to  accomplish 
the  results  aimed  at.  Accordingly,  It  Is  to  the  next 
generation  that  we  must  look  for  the  results  of  tbe 
hard  work  and  study  for  today — for  the  farmer  to 
come  fully  "into  his  own." 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  strong  for 
giving  the  farm  boys  and  girls  a  chance.  People  and 
live  stock  have  this  in  common — that  breeding  and 
environment  are  important  factors  in  accomplishment. 
We  don't  expect  that  cattle  bred  and  raised  for  beef 
will  prove  very  strong  as  milk  producers;  we  can't 
believe  that  city  bred  men,  raised  In  commercial  sur- 
roundings, will  do  as  much  for  the  advancement  of 
agriculture  as  our  own  boys  and  girls  born  and  raised 
on  the  farm — provided,  of  course,  that  our  boys  and 
girls  are  given  their  chance  In  the  way  of  agricultural 
education  and  the  help  and  encouragement  which  it 
is  within  our  power  to  give  them.  Of  course,  we  are 
told  frequently  of  how  difficult  it  Is  to  keep  the  boys 
and  girls  on  the  farm;  some  of  the  difficulty  has  been 
lessened  and  is  being  still  further  decreased  by  the 
Improved  conditions  of  the  farmer's  life,  and  his  In- 
creasing opportunities  for  social  enjoyment.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  migration  of  farm  boys  and  girls  to  the 
cities  would  be  still  further  decreased  if  In  their  edu- 
cation and  daily  home  life  farm  fathers  and  mothers 
would  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  show  their  chil- 
dren the  beauties  of  farm  life  as  offsetting  its 
drudgery  and  interest  them  in  the  miracles  which 
are  daily  taking  place  on  our  farms  through  the  de- 
velopment of  agricultural  science — and  then  give 
them  the  opportunity  to  experiment  for  ^emselres 
on  agricultural  problems  with  the  possibility  of  mak- 
ing a  little  money  of  their  own  out  of  the  experiments. 

On  page  341  of  this  Issue  is  an  article  on  "Boys'  and 
Girls'  Agricultural  Clubs,"  by  the  man  who  has  charge 
of  this  work  at  Pennsylvania  State  College;  we  Intend 
to  have  more  articles  on  this  subject  in  future  issues 
and  we  trust  that  not  only  our  boys  and  girls  but 
their  fathers  and  mothers  as  well  will  find  helpful 
suggestions  in  them.  On  page  338  of  this  issue  a 
prominent  manufacturer  makes  announcement  of  a 
Land  Reclamation  Contest  for  boys  and  offers  substan- 
tial cash  prizes  to  boys  in  the  different  seotions  of. 
the  country  who  produce  best  results,  commensurate 
with  cost,  in  the  reclaiming  of  a  single  acre  of  what 
is  now  waste  land;  on  the  same  page  The  Practical 
Farmer,  being  in  thorough  accord  with  this  move- 
ment, and  wanting  to  know  just  how  Its  boy  readers 
take  hold  of  this  problem,  offers  additional  prizes  for 
the  stories  of  the  reclamation  endeavors  of  the  boys 
entered  In  the  contest.  Not  only  is  It  worth  while  for 
our  boys  to  enter  these  contests,  but  parents  also  will 
be  amply  repaid  for  the  encouragemenb  and  help  they 
give  their  sons,  in  the  results  derived  from  the  con< 
tests,  in  making  real  farmers  of  the  boys. 


A  Successful  South  Jersey  Truck  Farm 


By  R.  E.  ALLEN 


Down  along  the  Delaware  river,  in 
Burlington  county.  New  Jersey,  J.  E. 
Marter  does  a  little  farming.  That  is, 
he  grows  some  sweet  corn,  and  some 
peas,  and  some  beans,  as  well  as  a  few 
peaches,  cherries  and  plums.  South  Jer. 
sey  truckers  are  usually  big  farmers  on 
small  farms.  The  average  farm  of  the 
Delaware  district  is  perhaps  a  little 
more  than  60  acres  in  size,  but  many 
such  farms  can  put  some  Western  farms, 
six  times  their  size,  to  shame  in  the  mat- 
ter of  cash  returns. 

J.  E.  Marter  is  one  of  these  "big" 
farmers  on  a  comparatively  small  farm. 
He  keeps  every  square  foot  of  his  ground 
busy  night  and  day  producing  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  hungry 
thousands  in  Camden  and  Philadelphia. 
He  has  a  50-acre  farm,  half  of  which  is 
more  or  less  given  over  to  peaches,  cher- 
ries and  plums.  I  say  more  or  less  be- 
cause the  ground  between  the  trees  is 
made  to  produce  nearly  as  large  crops 
as  are  grown  where  no  orchard  is  plant- 
ed. Naturally,  Mr.  Marter  works  his 
farm  so  as  to  secure  from  it  as  large  an 
income  as  possible. 

Experience  has  taught  Mr.  Marter  that 
a  trucker  in  his  locality  can  make  the 
most  money  by  growing  sweet  corn,  peas 
and  beans.  Accordingly  he  crows  these 
crops.  How  well  he  grows  them  can  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  he  often 
makes  as  high  as  $150  an  acre  from 
sweet  corn  alone. 

The  big  problem  with  all  South  Jersey 
truckers  is  how  to  get  the  most  out  of 
their  poor  sandy  soil  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  the  humus  and  plant  food  con- 
tent as  high  as  possible.  It  is  entirely 
out  of  the  question  for  any  one  to  make 
a  living  from  the  raw,  unadulterated 
New  Jersey  sand.  It  must  have  humus 
and  plant  food  added  to  it  in  wholesale 
quantities  before  it  will  produce  any- 
thing like  paying  crops. 

Three   general   methods   of  obtaining 
the  necessary  soil  fertility  are  followed 
In  South  Jersey.    These  are  the  use  of 
cover  crops,  the  use  of  manure  and  the 
use  of  fertilizer.    It  is  really  a  combina- 
tion of  two  or  even  all  three  of  these 
methods  that  is  most  used,  for  none  of 
the  methods  named  is  in  itself  a  perfect 
one.    Cover  crops  add  no  appreciable  fer- 
tility  to   the   soil    on    which    they   are 
grown;  manure  is  not  available  quickly 
enough  for  the   rapid   growth  of  truck 
crops    and    the    humus    supply    would 
eventually  become  deficient  if  commer- 
cial fertilizer  were  used  exclusively. 

It  is  because  he  realizes  that  a  combi- 
nation of  all  three  methods  is  the  only 
perfect  system  for  his  conditions,  that 
Mr.  Marter  makes  use  of  such  a  combi- 
nation for  the  maintenance  of  his  soil. 
In  addition  to  the  cover  crop  of  rye  that 
he  turns  under,  he  uses  more  than  300 
tons  of  manure  a  year  and  30  tons  of 
fertilizer.  You  can  see  that  Marter  does 
not  believe  in  doing  things  by  halves  on 
his  farm. 

This  year  peas  were  a  good  money 
crop.  Last  year  they  were  decidedly  the 
opposite.  Sweet  corn  is  turning  out  very 
well  this  year.  The  price  has  ranged 
from  $1.75  to  |3  a  hundred  ears.  Mr. 
Marter  has  15  acres  In  market  corn  this 
year  and  usually  pulls  5000  to  7000  ears 
per  acre.  If  the  price  keeps  up  as  it  has 
been,  there's  sure  to  be  money  in  that 
field  of  corn. 

Mr.  Marter  believes  that  the  ground  he 
grows  his  market  com  on  can't  be  too 
good.  He  stuffs  it  full  of  green  manures 
to  decay  and  form  humus,  then  plows 
under  several  tons  of  stable  manure  to 
the  acre  and  finally,  to  supply  the  quick- 
ly available  plant  food  that  early  com 
needs,  be  applies  1200  to  1500  pounds  of 


a  high  grade  fertilizer  (5-10-0)  to  the 
acre.  This  large  amount  of  fertilizer 
might  appear  to  be  excessive,  but  when 
one  views  the  corn  in  an  adjacent  field 
that  had  received  the  same  treatment 
throughout  with  the  exception  that  only 
200  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre  was 
used,  the  larger  amount  of  fertilizer  cer- 
tainly proves  its  value,  then  and  there. 
The  200-pound  field  was  much  the  in- 
ferior of  the  1200-pound  field  in  all  re- 
spects. It  was  smaller,  weaker  looking 
and  not  nearly  so  far  .advanced  as  the 
1200-pound  field.  The  extra  1000  pounds 
of  fertilizer  not  only  enabled  Mr.  Marter 
to  get  more  ears  per  stalk,  and  better 
quality  ears  at  that,  but  what  is  more 
important,  it  made  it  possible  for  him 
to  market  his  crop  of  corn  while  the 
market  was  high.  The  days,  or,  In  some 
cases,  weeks  that  the  fertilizer  saves 
may  often  mean  the  difference  between 
profit  and  loss  on  a  field  of  market  corn. 


Boys'  and  Girls'  Agricultural  Clubs 

By  C.  W.  CLEMMER 
In  Charge  of  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work  at  Pennsylvania  State  College 


The  history  of  the  corn  club  movement 
would  take  one  back  over  an  indefinite 
number  of  years,  as  it  is  common  to  hear 
of  a  new  pioneer  occasionally  who  claims 
to  have  organized  the  first  corn  club  in 
America.  Even  though  this  mist  may 
appear  in  the  background,  there  is  prob- 
ably no  doubt  that  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential movements  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  Boys'  Agricultural  Club  Work 
in  America  was  the  work  of  the  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  in  the  Southern 
states  some  years  ago.  It  was  when  the 
ravages  of  the  cotton  boll  weevil  became 
widely  known,  that  the  government  offi- 
cials were  called  upon  to  save  the  cotton 
crops  of  the  Southern  states.  One  of  the 
natural  procedures  was  to  suggest  a  ro- 
tation of  crops  and  corn  was  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  adaptable  plants  for 
that  section. 

Another  problem  now  presented  itself. 


A  Comfortablm  N,w  Jmrumy  Farm  Homm  and  BuildinK,~t%m  Kind  that  lnt,n»ivm  Farming 
in  Truck  and  Fruits  Aa«  Built  on  Many  Farm*  in  that  Stat« 


With  peas  and  beans  Mr.  Marter  fol- 
lows practically  the  same  course  as  with 
the  corn.  These  are  grown  on  a  foun- 
dation of  cover  crops  and  manure,  and 
supplied  with  the  plant  food  they  need 
In  the  form  of  high  grade  fertilizers. 

About  half  of  the  Marter  farm  is  in 
peaches,  cherries  and  plums.  Between 
the  trees,  peas  and  beans  are  grown.  It 
is  remarkable  how  the  cultivation  and 
fertilization  that  the  peas  and  beans  re- 
ceive, help  the  trees.  They  respond  to 
the  tillage  and  the  supplied  plant  food 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  does  the 
corn. 

About  three  o'clock  In  the  afternoon 
the  Marter  truck  wagons  leave  with  the 
big  loads  for  Philadelphia.  They  dis- 
pose of  the  produce  some  time  about 
midnight  and  arrive  home  early  the  next 
morning  for  the  next  load. 

Mr.  Marter's  plan  of  keeping  up  the 
soil  and  taking  heavy  truck  crops  off  of 
it  at  the  same  time  is  perhaps  the  most 
practical  and  probably  the  only  success- 
ful one  for  Jersey  truckers  to  use.    They 
must  keep  all  of  their  land  producing 
something  all  the  time.     To  repay  the 
land    for   Its   constant   production   they 
must  keep  adding  humus  by  means  of 
cover  crops  and  manure,  and  they  must 
maintain  the  plant  food  content  by  the 
heavy  use  of  fertilizers. 

The  more  progressive  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey truckers  realized  their  problem  some 
years  ago  and  have  worked  out  their 
own  practical  solutions.  Now,  truckers 
all  over  the  state  are  beginning  to  prac- 
tice methods  similar  to  those  of  Mr. 
Marter  and  with  like  results.  Cover 
crops,  manure  and  fertilizers  lead  the 
way  to  a  better  and  more  profitable  New 
Jersey  agriculture. 


and  that  was  the  difficulty  of  Inducing 
the  planter  to  grow  anything  except  cot- 
ton.    After  considering  many  solutions 
to  this  problem,  the  boys  and  girls  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  serve  their  home 
communities.    It  was  proposed  that  corn 
clubs  be  organized  among  the  young  peo- 
ple.    Attractive  prizes  were  offered  for 
the  ones  producing  the  greatest  yield  per 
acre  at  the  minimum  cost  of  production. 
It  was  not  long  before  this  movement 
demonstrated    not   only   that    boys   and 
girls   were    high    producers    if   given   a 
chance,   but  that  corn  could   be  grown 
with  a  profit  in  the  Southern  states,  and 
that  the  introduction  of  this  crop  in  the 
rotation  together  with  a  legume  another 
year,  tended  to  decrease  the  damages  of 
the  cotton  boll  weevil. 

Other  states  began  to  see  the  advan- 
tages of  boys'  and  girls'  corn  clubs 
and  from  this  large  public  demonstra- 
tion there  grew  an  immense  movement 
all  over  the  country,  for  better  agricul- 
ture through  the  farm  boys  and  girls. 

During  the  past  year  in  Pennsylvania 
there  have  been  over  5000  young  people 
actively  engaged  in  some  form  of  agri- 
cultural club  work.     In  the  past  it  has 
been  primarily  promoted  and  supervised 
by  isolated  Individuals  who  have  toiled 
diligently  to  make  the  work  a  success. 
Indeed   there  have  been   practically  no 
places  where  the  results  obtained  have 
not  demonstrated  conclusively  the  great 
value  of  the  efforts  expended,  and  each 
year  the  work  is  continued  with  renewed 
vigor,  wherever  it  has  been  started. 

In  the  future  it  Is  desired  that  the 
work  be  well  organized  throughout  the 
state,  and  that  boys  and  girls  everywhere 
may  be  given  an  opportunity  to  prove 
tlielr  qualities  of  leadership  and   their 


abilities  to  produce  results. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  Exten- 
sion Department  will  assist  in  organiz- 
ing such  clubs  as  may  be  deemed  advis- 
able by  the  local  authorities,  after  due 
consultation  with  the  Club  Office  of  the 
College. 

The  objects  of  all  agricultural  club 
work  are: 

1.  To  interest  the  young  people  In 
farm  and  home  life. 

2.  To  develop  them  into  better  farm- 
ers, and  more  efficient  farm  women  of 
the  future. 

3.  To  improve  the  character  and  value 
of  farm  crops  and  animals  and  their 
products. 

4.  To  make  home  life  in  the  country 
more  satisfying  and  attractive. 

Since  the  boys  and  girls  generally 
make  their  own  rules  and  elect  the  offi- 
cers of  their  respective  clubs,  they  are 
benefited  by  the  assoclationship  with 
others.  Here  they  learn  their  first  les- 
sons in  co-operation  and  the  value  of  or- 
ganization. The  young  people  gain  the 
quality  of  self  confidence  which  aids  ma- 
terially in  constructing  their  abilities  of 
leadership  in  the  future.  Recreational 
features  are  emphasized,  as  this  teaches 
the  individual  to  exert  physical  and  men. 
tal  effort  with  pleasure,  which  can  later 
be  applied   to   other   operations. 

During  the  course  of  the  season  the 
boys  and  girls  receive  their  elementary 
instructions  on  the  proper  methods  of 
crop  or  live  stock  management,  accord- 
ing to  the  project  under  which  the  club 
is  working.  It  is  recommended  that  " 
regular  meetings  be  conducted  at  stated  \ 
intervals  during  the  year.  At  these  meet- 
ings the  members  can  exchange  ideas 
and  experiences,  have  debates  and  social 
functions,  and  thus  keep  the  life  of  the 
organization  always  in  evidence. 

To  teach   the  young  people   business 
principles  and  economy  of  production,  as 
well   as   to   encourage   observation   and 
keen  thought,  the  members  are  requested 
to  keep  accurate  accounts  throughout  the 
season  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures 
involved   in  the  club   project,   and  also 
note  any  particular  Incidents  and  factors 
infiuencing  the  work.    At  the  end  of  the 
season  each  boy  should  receive  a  small 
token  of  recognition  for  the  completion 
of  this   season's  activities.       A  ribbon, 
emblem  or  diploma  of  some  sort  should 
be  awarded  to  every  contestant  who  fin- 
ishes the  tasks  set  out  to  accomplish. 
Six,  eight  or  a  dozen  winners  should  re 
ceive  special  awards  for  their  exceptional  ^ 
accomplishments. 

No  awards  should  ever  be  given  as 
cash  prizes  and  the  monetary  value  of 
the  prizes  should  be  as  small  as  possible, 
and  still  be  sufficiently  attractive.  Such 
prizes  as  educational  scholarships,  pure- 
bred live  stock,  farm  implements,  agri- 
cultural books  and  any  other  objects  of 
an  agricultural  nature  or  which  will 
tend  toward  Improving  agriculture  in 
the  community,  should  be  encouraged. 

Avoid  undue  advertisement  of  business  " 
institutions,  as  the  primary  object  of  all 
should  be  for  the  advancement  of  agri- 
culture   and    the   young    people   of   our 
rural  districts. 

The  highest  ambition  of  the  members 
should  be  the  honor  of  producing  the 
best,  and  the  ability  to  render  unselfish 
service,  rather  than  to  strive  to  win  the 
prize,  no  matter  how  attractive. 

Club  work  appeals  to  the  best  boys  and 
girls  in  any  community  and  should  have 
the  support  and  co-operation  of  every 
man  and  woman,  father  and  mother, 
v;ho  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  boys 
and  girls  and  in  the  development  and 
prosperity  of  future  agriculture. 
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Keeping  Sweet  Potatoes 

The  large  sweet  potato  growers  now 
have   houses   with    deadened   walls   and 
heating  apparatus.     After  the  potatoes 
are   stored    they   always   go   through   a 
sweat.     If  they  get  chilled  at  that  time 
they  will  surely  rot.     But  in  the  curing 
houses  the  fire  is  started  when  the  pota- 
toes   are    all    in    and    the    temperature 
raised  to  85  or  90  degrees,  with  venti- 
lator open  and  the  heat  kept  up  until 
the  potatoes  have  dried  off.     After  this 
a  temperature  of  45  to  50  degrees  will 
keep  them  all   right,  and  we  now  have 
potatoes  kept  all  the  year  round. 
A  correspondent  in  South  Carolina  to 
I    v/hom  I  had  given  directions  for  build- 
ing and   heating  a  sweet  potato   house 
wrote  me  the  next  August  saying  that 
the  house  had  been  such  a  success  that 
he  was  then  feeding  potatoes  to  his  hogs 
to  get  them  out  of  the  way  of  the  new 
crop. 

But  the  city  housekeeper  or  any  one 
having  a  cellar  in  which  there  is  a  fur- 
nace  or   a   hot   water   boiler   can   keep 
sweet  potatoes  in  winter  just  as  I  do  in 
a  similar  cellar.     The  potatoes  can  be 
most  cheaply  bought  in  the  fall,  and  it 
is  well  to  then  get  a  supply  for  the  win- 
ter.     Get   them   before   the  weather   is 
cold,  so  that  they  may  not  have  been 
chilled.     I   store   them   in  the  ordinary 
peach   baskets,  setting  them  in  two  or 
three  tiers  with  a  plank  over  the  lower 
ones    or    in    empty    strawberry    crates 
through    which    the    air    can    circulate. 
These    pack    better    than    the    baskets. 
Only    perfect    potatoes    are   stored    and 
none  accepted  that  have  brown  blotches 
on  the  skin,  as  this  is  the  first  start  of 
the    rot.       No    cut    potatoes    should    be 
stored.     Set  them  in  the  cellar,  and  if 
the  weather  is  not  cold  enough  to  need 
a  fire  or  heat  in  the  dwelling,  put  in  a 
kerosene   stove   near   by   and    raise   the 
temperature   until   they   have   dried   off 
and  after  that   the  temperature  of  the 
cellar    with    a    heating    apparatus    will 
keep  them  finely,  and  you  will  have  pota- 
toes when  the  market  advances  in  price. 


careful  work  my  sand  has  changed  into 
a   black    sandy    loam    purely    from    the 
constant  addition  of  organic  decay.     In 
larger  trucking  farms  this  vegetable  de- 
cay can  be  maintained  by  growing  a  ro- 
tation of  crops  and  adding  the  humus- 
making  material  from  sowing  peas  and 
Crimson  clover,  but  in  a  garden  kept  un- 
der  intensive   cultivation   we   must   de- 
pend   on    the   stable    manure,    and    the 
utilizing  of  all  the  vegetable  refuse,  and 
it  is  surprising  how  much  of  this  one 
can  accumulate  even  in  a  garden  that  is 
kept  as  clean  as  the  season  will  allow. 
Gardeners  everywhere  will  find  that  this 
careful  saving  and  composting  of  refuse 
will  be  a  valuable  help  to  the  soil,  for 
in  a  heavy  soil  it  tends  to  make  it  light- 
er and  in  a  sandy  soil  far  more  retentive 
of  moisture.     Therefore  save  everything 
that  will  rot,  and  never  burn  any  garden 
refuse.     I   see  people  doing  this   every 
spring  and  wasting  materfal  that  would 
be  a  great  spring  help  if  composted  in 
the  fall.     My  garden   is  an  all-the-year 
garden,    and    is    very    largely    occupied* 
with  winter  crops,  so  I  have  no  spring 
clearing  up  to  do,  for  it  is  dene  all  the 
time  and  in  the  spring  I  have  wagon 
loads  of  fine  material  to  return  to  the 
soil. 


Making  the  Weeds  and  Grass  Pay 
No  matter  how  carefully  one  tends  a 
vegetable  garden  there  are  times  In  wet 
weather  when  the  grass  and  weeds  will 
inevitably  get  a  start,  and  much  clean- 
ing up  must  be  done,  especially  in  the 
early  fall  months  where  plants  like  to- 
matoes have  so  covered  the  ground  that 
It  is  difficult  to  keep  the  grass  out.  Here 
our  main  pest  is  the  crab  grass  which 
grows,  dry  or  wet,  at  a  most  astonishing 
rate.     Hoe  it  up  and  let  it  lie  and  In  a 
little  while  it  is  again  rooted  and  grow- 
ing.    Hence  it  is  necessary  after  hoeing 
.out  the  crab  grass  to  rake  it  out.    This 
wet    summer    It    has    been    especially 
pestiferous  and  I  have  accumulated  from 
my  large  garden  a  pile  that  would  load 
a  wagon.     This  heap  is  added  to  con- 
tinually and  in  it  finally  all  the  garden 
refuse  of  every  kind  will  go,  for  we  can- 
not afford  to  waste  any  vegetable  matter 
that  will  decay.     My  great  heap  will  be 
black  rotten  humus-making  material  by 
next  spring  and  then   will  all  go  back 
on  the  garden,  and  In  this  way  I  make 
the  vegetable  growth  of  the  garden  main- 
tain Its  humus,  adding  manure  heavily, 
of  course.     My   garden   originally   was 
Band.     Part  of  It  Is  underlaid  by  stiff 
clay  right   under  the  surface  soil,  and 
part   of   It   has   the   clay   down   several 
feet  and  this  part  especially  needs  the 
vegetable  decay.     After  sev^n  years  of 


Garden  Notes 
Middle  September  is  the  time  for  sow- 
ing seed  of  the  early  cabbages  for  set- 
ting in  open  furrows  in  late  October  in 
all  the  section  south  of  Philadelphia. 
Northward  the  ^rowers  should  either  buy 
the  wintered  plants  from  farther  south 
or  set  the  n'ants  thickly  in  cold  frames, 
keeping  them  as  hardy  and  dormant  as 
possible  by  full  exposure  in  all  sunny 
weather  when  the  thermometer  Is  at  or 
above  the  freezing  point.  Good  plants 
can  also  be  grown  by  sowing  in  a 
moderate  hotbed  in  January,  but  will  be 
later  in  heading  than  the  fall  sown 
plants. 

The  middle  of  September  is  also  the 
best  time  to  make  the  last  sowing  of 
spinach  to  winter  over  for  spring  cut- 
ting. That  for  fall  use  should  have  been 
sown  a  month  earlier,  as  mine  was.  The 
early  sowing  I  plant  in  rows  15  inches 
apart,  but  the  sowing  made  the  middle 
of  September  I  sow  broadcast  and  rake 
the  seed  in,  as  I  find  that  it  winters  best 
when  rather  thick  on  the  land. 

The  sowing  is  made  on  soil  that  was 
heavily  manured  with  stable  manure  for 
the  early  crops,  and  for  the  spinach  I 
use  fine  raw  bone  meal  at  the  rate  of 
1000  pounds  per  acre  worked  in  broad- 
cast. Then  when  the  weather  gets  cold 
the  entire  plat  is  lightly  mulched  with 
stable  manure. 

With  middle  September  comes  the 
time  for  bulb  planting.  The  first  bulbs 
here  are  those  of  the  homely  onion.  The 
Yellow  Potato  onion  Is  quite  a  hardy 
variety,  and  can  be  planted  in  Septem- 
ber a  good  ways  north  of  this  section 
(southeastern  Maryland),  while  the 
seed-grown  sets  of  the  Pearl  and  other 
white  onions  in  the  climate  of  Philadel- 
phia had  better  be  reserved  for  spring 
planting.  Many  people  fail  In  the  keep. 
Ing  of  onions  and  onion  sets  In  winter 
through  keeping  them  too  warm.  A 
totally  dark  and  dry  place  and  a  tem- 
perature barely  above  freezing  Is  best. 
In  fact  some  slight  freezing  will  do  no 
harm,  while  any  heat  will  start  them 
to  sprouting. 

Then    most    of    the    flowering    bulbs 
should  now  be  planted.     The  best  way 


to  plant  a  bed  of  hyacinths.,  narcissus  or 
tulips  is  to  remove  three  or  four  inches 
of  the  surface  soil  and  then  set  the  bulbs 
as  wanted,  restore  the  soil  and  make  the 
bed  smooth.  Then  give  the  beds  a  good 
thick  mulch  of  stable  manure,  and  in  the 
spring  rake  off  the  rough  part  as  the 
bulbs  begin  to  show  above  the  soil. 

Sow  seed  of  the  Big  Boston,  Hanson 
and  Wonderful  lettuce  thinly  in  a  frame, 
and  protect  with  sashes  in  winter,  keep-- 
ing  them  as  hardy  as  possible  by  full 
exposure  In  all  mild  weather,  and  you 
will  have  the  best  of  plants  for  setting 
in  outside  beds  in  the  spring.    It  is  best 
to  sow  the  several  varieties,  for  the  Big 
Boston    bolts    to    seed    as    soon    as    the 
weather  gets  warm  and  must  be  headed 
early,  while  the  Hanson  and  Wonderful 
are  later  and  stand  the  heat  better.  Here 
I  use  some  of  these  plants  for  setting  in 
the     open     furrows     outside     between 
the     early     cabbages     and     they     usu- 
ally   winter    very    well,    and    some    I 
set     in      frames      under     the     double 
glazed     sashes     for     heading     in     late 
winter  before  any  can  be  headed  outside. 
In  this  way,  by  setting  a  Christmas  crop 
ill  the  frames  in  October  and  a  later  crop 
in  January  to  be  followed  by  the  plants 
set  outside  in  March,  we  can  maintain 
a   constant   succession   of    lettuce   from 
October  until  June,  after  which  the  en- 
dive comes  In  as  a  summer  substitute 
for  lettuce. 

For  home  use  I  like  to  have  a  small 
frame  of  three  sashes  set  with  plants  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  lettuce.  This  is  the 
favorite  lettuce  in  the  West,  and  is  large- 
ly forced  In  greenhouses  all  along  the 
Lake  Shore  region.  This  lettuce  does 
not  make  a  head,  but  a  cluster  of  frilled 
leaves.  I  set  the  plants  about  4  or  5 
inches  apart  in  the  frames,  so  that  they 
crowd  and  get  somewhat  blanched,  and 
we  find  this  lettuce  excellent. 

The  late  cabbages  v;ill  be  greatly  bene- 
fited by  regular  and  frequent  cultivation 
and  the  application  of  some  nitrate  of 
soda  to  push  the  rapid  growth.  This 
pushing  of  the  growth  is  one  of  the  best 
ways  for  circumventing  the  green  cater- 
pillars. We  have  found  that  the  soap- 
suds from  the  weekly  wash  applied  to 
the  cabbages  with  a  watering  can  makes 
about  as  good  a  destroyer  for  the  green 
caterpillars  as  any  poison,  and  the  suds 
helps  the  growth  of  the  cabbages. 

In  middle  September  I  sow  some  of 
the  Norfolk  Curled  kale  for  wintering 
over  for  spring  cutting.  It  is  sown  in 
rows  15  inches  apart  and  heavily  mulch- 
ed with  stable  manure  later.  Even  as 
far  north  as  Philadelphia  this  kale  sown 
now  will  give  some  greens  until  Christ- 
mas, though  It  may  not  stand  the  winter 
if  it  should  be  severe. 

Make  a  note  of  the  PImiento  pepper 
for  next  summer.  It  Is  decidedly  the 
best  of  all  sweet  peppers,  as  it  has  not 
a  trace  of  bite  In  it.  Its  smooth,  blunt- 
ly conical  shape  makes  it  far  better  for 
stuffing  than  the  wrinkled  sorts,  and 
Itf.  wonderfully  prolific  character  and 
the  strong  upright  growth  of  the  plants 
enable  one  to  get  a  large  quantity  from 
a  few  plants.  Mine  this  year  were  set 
2  feet  apart  in  rows  3  feet  apart  and  I 
believe  that  3  feet  apart  in  the  rows 
would  have  been  better. 

But  do  not  plant  hot  peppers  and 
sweet  Reppers  close  together,  for  the  hot 
ones  will  surely  make  the  sweet  ones 
hot.  If  you  want  a  fiery  hot  pepper  plant 
the  Tobasco.  It  will  grow  6  feet  high 
and  bear  a  multitude  of  its  little  hot 
pods,  and  these  put  in  vinegar  will  make 
a  sauce  hot  enough  for  any  one. 


Vegetable  Growers'  Association 
Convention 

The  Annual  Convention  of  the  Vegeta- 
ble  Growers'  Asociation  of  America  will 
be  held  at  the  La  Salle  Hotel.  Chicago, 
September  26,  27,  28,  29,  1916.  The  pro- 
gram includes  an  extensive  trade  ex- 
hibit, round  table  discussions  and  ad- 
dresses by  leading  gardeners,  truck 
farmers,  greenhouse  men,  and  repre- 
sentatives from  various  colleges,  ex- 
periment stations  and  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Marketing,  soil  fer- 
tility, heating,  packing,  spraying  and 
other  subjects  will  be  covered  on  the 
program,  which  is  being  prepared  and 
will  be  announced  soon. 

An  invitation  to  attend  the  conven- 
tion is  extended  to  every  one  interested 
in  the  work  of  the  Association.  Ad- 
vance indications  predict  the  largest 
and  most  enthusiastic  convention  ever 
held.  Hotel  reservations  tjhould  be 
made  early  by  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion  and  others  who  expect  to  attend. 

Additional  information  regarding  the 
convention  and  a  copy  of  the  complete 
program  may  be  secured  by  writing  to 
James  B.  Foley,  Secretary,  Chicago  Con- 
vention Committee,  3100  South  Spaul- 
ding  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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Taking  Stock 
Every  apple  orchard,  like  ever  herd 
of  cows  or  every  pen  of  hens,  possesses 
drones   that  are   not   paying   for   their 
keep.    An  apple  tree  that  does  not  return 
a  reasonable  percentage  of  money  for  the 
care  spent  upon  it  is  a  useless  member 
in  apple  tree  society.     Sometimes  these 
drones  can  be  made  to  produce  a  reve- 
nue.    They  may  be  sick  and  if  treated 
properly  will  recover.     The  fall  of  the 
year  is  the  time  to  find  the  drones,  or 
at  least  to  get  the  evidence  that  makes 
them    suspects.       Every    apple    grower 
should   possess   a   record   of  every   tree 
that  will  show  him  roughly  whether  the 
tree  is  a  drone  or  a  useful  member  of 
the  apple  family.     Such  a  record  is  not 
hard  to  obtain,  nor  does  it  involve  any 
cumbersome    bookkeeping.      The    up-to- 
date  apple  grower  should  be  possessed 
of  a  chart  or  record  book  showing  the 
location  of  every  tree.    Where  trees  are 
planted  in  rows,  and  especially  upon  the 
square  system  of  planting,  this  is  an  easy 
matter  to  arrange.     The  rows  may  be 
numbered  from  one  side  of  the  orchard 
to  the  other,  and  the  trees  numbered  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

A  convenient  note  book  that  can  be 
slipped  into  the  pocket,  may  be  used  to 
record  each  tree.  A  permanent  book 
that  will  last  for  several  years  may  be 
used,  or  a  book  for  the  year  only  will 
serve. 

Each  row  Is  given  a  page  and  each  tree 
In  the   row  a  line  of  the  page.     More 
space    per    tree    may    be    used    advan- 
tageously.   For  example,  we  might  have 
row  40  on  page  40,  and  trees  1  to  20  on 
the  page,  thus  row  40,  tree  16,  locates  a 
tree  definitely.     Opposite  the  number  In 
question  Information  concerning  the  tree 
may  be  noted,  such  as  "girdled  by  mice, 
needs     repair.      York     Imperial.       Bad 
canker  on  north  side;  looks  weak;  needs 
nitrate  of  soda;   prune  heavily;   crop  2 
barrels;    fruit    colors    poorly,"    etc.      If 
such  notes  are  made  from  year  to  year 
one  has  a  record  that  gives  a  pretty  good 
history  of  the  tree.  The  production  from 
year  to  year  is  an  important  point.    The 
good  apple  grower  is  a  pretty  good  judge 
of  production  and  he  can  tell  at  a  glance 
if  a  tree  is  carrying  Its  proper  load  of 
fruit.    One  can  take  his  note  book  and 
walk  through  the  orchard   row  by  row 
and  note  for  each  tree  its  probable  pro- 
duction for  the  year.    The  work  is  easy 
and  takes  but  little  time.    If  a  tree  has 
a  bad  record  for  several  yearg  the  book 
bears  witness  to  the  fact.    If  the  owner 
relies  upon  his  memory  his  information 
will  most  likely  be  unreliable.    If  a  tree 
Is  not  carrying  Its  share  of  fruit  year 
after  year  the  cause  of  Its  non-produc- 
tion should  be  sought,  and  If  possible 
remedied.     If  there   appears   to   be   no 
obvious  remedy,  the  tree  should  be  re- 
moved and  another  set  In  Its  place.     If 
the  variety  is  undesirable,  top  working 
will  sometimes  be  profitable. 

There  are  numerous  causes  for  drone 
trees.  One  of  the  most  common  Is  some 
form  of  root  trouble,  such  as  crown  gall 
or  hairy  root.  These  diseases  are  in- 
curable and  the  tree  should  be  taken  out. 
Sometimes  the  soil  Is  uncongenial  un- 
der a  particular  tree;  It  may  have  wet 
feet  and  a  tile  drain  is  necessary.  There 
may  be  a  hard-pan  outcropping  at  that 
particular  point  and  a  charge  of  dyna- 
mite may  effect  a  "cure." 

Such  a  system  not  only  will  "spot"  the 
drones,  but  as  it  necessitates  a  personal 
view  of  each  tree  It  will  often  result  In 
improvements  along  cultural,  pruning  or 
spraying  lines.    Each  tree  becomes  a  per- 


sonality and  not  merely  one  of  a  crowd. 
Get  a  note  book  and  try  it.  It  takes 
but  little  time  and  makes  a  permanent 
record  that  may  repay  a  hundred  fold 
for  the  time  spent. 
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Fruit  for  Exhibits 

The  time  Is  now  at  hand  when  many 
fruit  growers  will  be  exhibiting  fruit  for 
prizes  at  the  various  fairs  and  horticul- 
tural society  shows.  The  writer  has  had 
considerable  experience  as  a  judge  at 
fruit  shows,  and  a  word  regarding  ex- 
hibits from  the  judge's  standpoint  may 
not  come  amiss. 

In   plate    exhibits    the   judge   usually 
takes   five    points    into    consideration— 
they  are  size,  form,  color,  condition  and 
uniformity.     Some  sort  of  a  score  card 
is  usually  suggested  by  the  management. 
It  is  rare,  however,  that  an  experienced 
judge  actually  scores  these  several  points 
for  each  or  any  plate.     However,  to  be 
a  good  judge  one  must  have  had  good 
practice  in  scoring  by  the  score  card  sys- 
tem.    The  score  card  aids  In  giving  a 
proper  balance  to  the  five  points  under 
consideration   in   determining  the  exhi- 
bition value  of  a  plate  of  fruit.    For  ex- 
ample,  condition  is  rarely  scored  over  30 
points  out  of  a  possible  hundred,  yet  I 
once  worked  with  a  judge  who  insisted 
that  a  plate  of  apples  should  be  thrown 
out  of  competition  because  It  showed  one 
San  Jose  scale  blemish.    In  other  words, 
he  was  scoring  freedom  from  scale  about 
95  points  out  of  100,  and  all  other  things 
5  points.    He  had  never  worked  with  a 
score  card  and  did  not  understand  the 
proper  balance  the  various.points  should 
have.  The  exact  rating  given  for  the  dif- 
ferent points  considered  does  not  matter 
so  much  so  long  as  the  ratings  are  well 
balanced.    For  instance,  one  might  use: 

°*2® 15  points 

Form 10  points 

Color 25  points 

Uniformity 20  points 

Condition 30  points 

100 

Size • 15  points 

Form   10  points 

Color 25  points 

Uniformity 25  points     .        I 

Condition  25  points 


100 

Either  one  would  be  a  just  and  rea- 
sonable Score  card. 

Size.— As  considered  by  the  judge,  size 
means  that  the  fruit  should  be  of  fair 
average  size  for  the  variety  as  it  grew 
in  the  district  represented.  Here  many 
exhibitors  fall  down  by  showing  the  larg- 
est specimens  they  can  find.  An  apple 
may  be  too  large,  as  well  as  too  small. 
All  good  fruit. judges  will  discriminate 
against  "over  large"  specimens. 

Form  means  the  typical  shape  of  the 
fruit  for  the  variety  as  it  grows  In  the 
district  represented.  Here  again  a  com- 
mon mistake  is  made  in  trying  to  pick 
out  smooth  specimens  when  the  type  of 
the  variety  Is  rough.  A  plate  of  Wag- 
ner's that   did   not  show  the  Irregular 


Rhode  Island  Greening  is  typically  a 
green  apple  and  should  not  have  a  blush, 
,yet  In  certain  parts  of  New  York  and* 
New  England,  especially  In  Maine,  this 
variety  develops  a  well  defined  blush.  A 
blush  on  a  greening  might  be  scored 
against  in  Ohio,  yet  be  perfectly  proper 
in  Maine. 

Condition  means  the  condition  of  the 
fruit  as  regards  blemishes,  withering, 
rots,  insect  punctures,  stems  off,  bruises, 
overripeness.  etc.  Most  exhibitors  look 
after  this  point  well.  Yet  one  cannot  be 
too  careful  and  all  fruit  for  plate  exhibit 
should  be  gone  over  carefully  for  blem- 
ishes  before  placing  on  exhibition;  in 
close  competition  a  tiny^  puncture,  scab 
mark,  etc.,  may  throw  a'plate  out  of  the 
running. 

Uniformity  is  a  point  where  most  ex- 
hibitors  fall   down.     Uniformity  means 
that  all  ^ecimens  on  the  plate  (usually 
five)  shall  be  as  nearly  uniform  as  pos- 
sible as  regards  size,  form  and  color.    In 
other  words,   all   five   points   shpuld   be 
"as  near  alike  as  two  peas."     Many  a 
plate  has  been  ruined  on  account  of  lack 
of  uniformity.     One  had  better,  for  ex- 
ample, show  five  medium  colored  speci- 
mens than  three  well  colored  ones  and 
two  poorly  colored  ones.     As  a  judge  I 
have  found  more  weakness  on  this  point 
of  uniformity  than  any  other. 

Differences  in  flavor  in  plate  exhibits 
are  seldom  taken  into  consideration,  as 
to  do  so  would  mean  cutting  the  fruit 
and  marring  the  exhibit. 

The  old  conception  of  a  good  fruit 
judge  was  that  he  should  know  varieties, 
and  it  didn't  make  much  difference  If  he 
knew  anything  else  or  not.  Today  a 
knowledge  of  varieties  Is  indispensable 
to  a  judge,  yet  he  must  have  a  far  wider 
knowledge  of  fruit  than  merely  knowing 
a  lot  of  varieties  when  he  sees  them.  In 
fact,  varieties  vary  greatly  in  different 
sections  and  there  are  few  men  who  are 
absolutely  sure  of  more  than  30  or  35 
varieties  of  apples,  a  couple  of  dozen 
pears,  a  dozen  peaches,  20  plums  or  25 
grapes.  A  sureness  In  knowing  varie- 
ties of  fruit  comes  only  through  con- 
stantly handling  and  seeing  them.  I 
once  was  able  to  identify  about  200 
varieties  of  apples,  yet  today  I  venture 
to  say  that  there  are  less  than  50  that 
I  could  name  offhand,  simply  because  I 
do  not  have  an  opportunity  to  see  them. 
So  it  is  with  most  men  when  it  comes  to 
naming  varieties. 

For  box  and  barrel  exhibits  practically 
tbe  same  rule  holds  as  for  plates  in 
selecting  the  fruit.  In  addition  to  this 
the  judge  must  take  Into  consideration 
the  package  and  the  style  of  pack. 

A  package  should  be  a  standard  one, 
neat,  clean,  new  and  bright.     The  pack 
must  be  solid,  well  filling  the  packages 
and  of  a  standard  style  and  grade.    For 
example,  In  exhibiting  box   apples   the 
pack  should  be  some  style  of  diagonal 
pack,  preferably  a  3-2  or  2-2.  never  an 
offset  or  straight  pack.       Freak   packs 
will  be  discriminated  against.    In  some 
exhibitions  apples  are  graded  according 
to  quality  and  varieties  of  inferior  quali- 
ties are  cut  accordingly.     For  example. 
Grimes  is  rated  10.  while  York  Imperial 
Is  rated  only  7.  and  Ben  Davis  6.  and  so 
on.    Under  such  a  system  a  box  of  Yorks 
would  have  to  be  much  better  than  a  box 
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Th«  Original  and  Lapgost  Sailing 
Farm  Exploslva 

Why  use  expensive  high  power  dynamites 
when  this  slower,  safer  farm  powder  will 
save  you  from  $3  to  35  per  hundred 
pounds  and  in  most  farm  uses  do  better 
work? 

BIG   BOOK  FRCe 

As  pioneers  and  leaders  in  developing 
farming  with  explosives  our  booklet  gives 
the  latest,  most  reliable  and  best  illus- 
trated instructions.  Write  for  H>*ND 
BOOK  OF  EXPLOSIVES  Na  37  S. 

DEALERS  WANTED 

We  want  live  dealers  in  towns  still  open. 
Get  the  orders  resulting  from  our  adver- 
tising. You  need  not  carry  nor  handle 
stock.  State  jobber's  name  or  bank 
reference  when  writing. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company 

Established  1802 

World's  largest  makers  of  farm  explosives 

Wilmington,  Dalawara 


2  FREE  BOOKS!! 

*    NOW  READY!       ^ 

My  Mw  100-iwce  <aU  bu«Bia 
,  book  joBt  off  the  preas  aod 
'  ready  to  mail  I    Also  Uie 

second  edition  of  my  bii 

2S0-page  1916   catalog. 
A  poatal  seta  your 


copies  today.  ^ 

ipMsa  booka  deaerib*  IIm 
tfamoos  Gallowar  8anl>^ 
A  —  •«»  Sepjumtor*.    Um 
Iloway    Gasolin*      and/ 
KeroMDa  Bnarinaa,  the  new 
modeni    Gallowair     Itaaar* 
Bpraadan,     our     Ne' 
l|-2pH   I'.  Trwitor. 
of    farm    machinerr. 


New     ItlT.^ 
all  kiiM& 

lir 


01  tana  marhlnery.  aiMilac*  ^ 
eattora,  powar  bouaa  acccaaoriap, 
mnndtrm,  bonriaa.  wamqa,  bar 
aaaa.  f aneinf ,  rooAna ,  aaddlaa . act 


el«aiaa  (or  •vatTOMmbar  < 

Write  nawl  Savaino  ta«6M 

WM.  ttALLOWAV  OOMT ANY 


of  FaU  Stirmytng 

la  the  title  of  a  little  booklet,  giying  seven 
reasons,  official  and  non-official,  why  it  is  the 
best  time  to  spray.  This  booklet  willbeseat 
out  by  the  B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  50  Church  St., 
New  York,  manufocturersof  the  well-known 
•*SCALECIDE"atavery  early  date.  If  you 
are  not  on  their  mailing  list,  send  them  a 
postal  today  (B^iving  the  numherof  your  trees 
and  your  dealer's  name  and  you  will  re* 
ceive  a  copy  A'ee.     Address  Dept«  R. 


A  Water  Front  Farm 

with  beautiful  shade,  bathing,  fltbinc.  crabs,  oyattfra 
clams  and  ducks.  20«^  nut  trees.  50  apple  45  peiu:"' 
grapes  and  figs.  4  acres  in  strawberries.  7-rm  house 
nearly  new  barn.  2  noultry  houses,  4  brooder  houses 
42  acres  dark  soil.  It  is  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  Kei 
a  good  productive  farm  on  main  road.  I  ^«  miles  to  R  R 
▼  illage.  for  only  »3I00,  and  to  settle  affairs  now  owiiei 
will  throw  In  growlnit  crops,  pr.  mules,  cows  poultry 
wagons  and  tools:  half  down.  For  deulls  see  Mge  » 
I'Stroufs  BiK  Bunch  Of  Bargalns.'Just  out.  desVrtbinK 
hundreds  from  1600  up,  In  a  do8Pn  states.  E  A  Strout 

T?l'li)?u«T^6^*'*'  ^^'  ^""^  '^'"'  ®''*«-  '***''•••  ^ 
PhllAclelphia  and  Suburbs  Hav*  Ormr 

Two  Million  People 

toFsMl 

This  means  an  enormous  demand  for  good  quality 
^luP";  '"■^•^  "i!^.  vegeUbles.  We  have  ou?shai^ 
of  this  trade,  and  It  will  pa/  jou  to  get  our  market 
prices  when  you  have  produce  to  ship. 

GIBBS  A  BRO..  323  N.  Front  StrMt 

Distribvton  mt  Fmrm  Pro4«c«— Eatd.  1S44 


ridging  around  the  apple  would  be  off   of  Grimes  In  order  to  win  over  It. 
type,  as  would  a  Belleflower  that  was 
flat  at  the  blossom  end. 

Color.— The  specimens  should  be  well 
colored— that  Is.  they  should  have  the 
possibilities  for  color  well  developed.  A 
color  that  is  not  typical  for  a  variety 
would  be  as  bad  as  having  no  color  on  a 


HARDY  NORTliERN  GROWN 

Apple  and    Peach  trees.  2  and  3  years,  2Sc  and  i^i 
each.     All  the  old  and  new  varieties  worth  plantinc 


varies  In  different  districts,  and  the 
Judge  must  be  familiar  with  the  local  be- 
havior   of    varieties    in    this    respect. 


Two  adjacent  orchards  In  a  western 
Pennsylvania  county  were  sprayed  for 
curcullo.  In  one  orchard  the  application 
was  made  at  the  proper  time,  or  ten  days 
after  the  calyx  spray.  This  orchard 
escaped  curcullo  Injury 


. — :'^.        ...c  w.,.  »u»«  11,-,.    TBririicB  worm  planting 

Including  the  Karly  Elberta  Peach.  Delicious  Apple 

•terete.     Time  if  you  want  H.      Write  for  price  Hat 

I.»kMli«re  BTaraert**,  Cllr»r«,  rcaa'a 


Strawberry  Plants 


for  September  and  fall 
planting.    Runner  and 

leading  standard  an^7^;;^r.n'';^rrreres':"^^'?,.°^i; 
fruit  next  summer.  Also  Raspberry.  Black b.b^ 

ORAPB,      A8PABAQ178     PLANTS     and       FrUIT     TS«M 

Catologue  free.    Harry  R.  Squires.  Good  Ground  NY 


-  -_  _    , — ^  »,...v-«».vr  lujuijr.    wind  and  wet 

specimen  that  normally  is  colored.  Color   weather  prevented  spraying  for  three  or 


four  days  In  an  adjacent  orchard,  with 
the  result  that  an  appreciable  portion  of 
the  fruit  In  this  orchard  was  stung. 


Plants,  Strawberries  and  Vegetables 

All  vegetables  and  strawberries,  including everbearln« 

^J^?J^^^-  '■'S^  ^^^  '  ■«'•  <^*»o'<*  plants  sent  pi»- 
paid  at  half  price  of  others.  C.  K.  FIELD  Sewell  N  J 


Fence  Posts  tor  Post  and  Rail  Vnt^ 


Prices  cheerfullv  fiihmifted 
D.  STODDARD  A  flONfli.  BAN OOB.PBHITA. 
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Soils  and  Field  Crops 


Conducted  by  A.  E.  GRANTHAM 


Id  tbia  department  will  be  answered  questions  relating  to  soils  and  their  tmproTement,  fleld  crops  and  the 
use  of  lime.  Questions  should  be  addressed  to  tbe  "Soils  and  Field  Crops"  department,  care  of  Tbe  Practical 
li^mer,  Fliiladelpbia.  Pa. 


AV inter  Rye 

In  many  sections  of  the  country  rye 
is  becoming  more  extensively  used  than 
heretofore.  Not  that  the  crop  is  grown 
for  its  grain  particularly,  but  for  soil 
improvement  and  for  winter  and  spring 
forage.  It  is  generally  thought  that  rye 
is  "hard"  on  land.  This  is  largely  be- 
cause, when  used  as  a  green  manure,  it 
has  been  allowed  to  stand  too  late  in  the 
spring  before  it  is  plowed  under.  In 
this  case  the  rapidly  growing  rye  when 
about  to  come  into  head  takes  up  the 
moisture  of  the  soil  in  large  quantities, 
and,  if  the  season  is  dry,  th?  land  can- 
not, be  put  in  a  condition  for  planting 
without  great  difficulty.  A  similar  mis- 
take is  made  where  rye  is  pastured  dur- 
ing the  late  winter  and  early  spring.  If 
pastured  when  the  ground  is  soft  the 
soil  is  often -puddled"  and  becomes  hard 
and  cloddy  when  plowed.  A  little  care 
in  the  management  of  the  crop  will  off- 
set these  difficulties.  Plow  under  the 
rye  before  it  comes  into  head  and  keep 
the  stock  off  when  the  ground  is  soft. 
Many  farms  in  the  Middle  West  are 
growing  rye  as  a  nurse  crop  to  Red  clo- 
ver. When  the  rye  is  well  started  in  the 
spring  the  hogs  are  turned  on.  Some 
of  the  rye  will  go  to  seed,  but  the  hogs 
harvest  the  grain  so  that  there  is  no 
waste.  Under  such  conditions  the  hogs 
thrive  well,  as  the  clover  furnishes 
green  food  as  the  rye  comes  into  ma- 
turity. Furthermore,  rye  does  not  shade 
the  ground  as  much  as  wheat  and  oats 
and  allows  the  clover  to  get  a  better 
start.  The  practice  of  hogging  down  rye 
is  becoming  quite  popular  in  some  sec- 
tions. Dairy  cattle  do  well  on  rye  in 
the  early  spring.  A  farmer  of  my  ac- 
quaintance grows  a  large  acreage  of  po- 
tatoes each  year.  He  finds  that  wheat 
•will  not  stand  up  well  after  potatoes 
and  seeds  rye  after  the  potatoes  are  re- 
moved. The  rye  gets  well  established 
before  winter,  as  the  potatoes  are  ma- 
ture in  the  late  summer.  He  pastures 
the  rye  with  dairy  cows  during  the  win- 
ter and  spring  and  finds  that  he  gets 
big  returns  from  an  increased  milk  flow. 

These  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
rye  is  being  utilized  to  advantage  on  the 
stock  farms.  Another  use  for  rye  is  for 
soil  protection  during  the  winter.  While 
it  is  not  of  value  in  gathering  nitrogen 
from  the  air  as  does  Crimson  clover 
and  vetch,  yet  it  affords  a  covering  to 
the  land  during  the  winter  and  serves 
to  take  up  soluble  plant  food  that  other- 
wise might  be  leached  away  during  mild, 
open  winters.  Then,  rye  can  be  sown 
with  success  much  later  than  any  of  the 
legumes.  A  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
under  which  rye  can  be  grown  to  advan- 
tage will  be  of  value  to  every  farmer 
who  is  interested  in  working  his  land 
for  the  greatest  profit.  A  bushel  of  rye 
per  acre,  costing  75  cents  to  $1,  will 
produce  a  heavy  cover  crop  sown  as  late 
as  November  1st  in  latitudes  south  of 
Philadelphia. 


The  First  Steps  in  Selecting 
Seed  Corn 
In  a  short  time  the  standing  corn  will 
be  mature  enough  to  examine  for  seed 
selection  purposes.  Undoubtedly  the 
best  way  to  select  the  best  seed  ears  is 
to  gather  them  in  the  field.  After  corn 
is  husked  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
under  what  conditions  the  plant  grew 
that  bore  the  ear.  It  may  be  that  many 
of  the  larger  ears  chosen  came  from 
stalks   that  had  extra  favorable  condi- 


tions in  the  field,  such  as  thinness  of 
stand,  or  came  from  a  spot  that  was  un- 
usually fertile.  The  seed  ears  should 
be  gathered  from  that  portion  of  the 
field  where  the  land  is  uniformly  fertile 
and  where  the  stand  is  best.  Where  the 
corn  is  in  hills  and  the  stand  is  regular, 
the  increased  size  of  a  particular  ear  is 
probably  due  to  an  inherited  tendency 
rather  than  to  especially  favorable  sur- 
roundings. For  these  reasons  the  ears 
chosen  for  seed  should  come  from  that 
portion  of  the  field  that  represents  most 
nearly  ideal  conditions  of  crop  develop- 
ment. The  ears  selected  should  be  well 
covered  with  husks  at  the  top,  yet  avoid 
snouty  or  tapering  ears.  The  general 
shape  of  the  ear  can  be  very  well  deter- 
mined by  grasping  the  husk  lightly 
around  the  ear.  Select  as  large  ears  as 
U  consistent  with  the  variety.  The  yield 
of  the  crop  is  largely  determined  by  the 
size  of  the  ears.  A  little  experience  will 
soon  give  one  an  idea  of  the  shape  and 
quality  of  the  ear  as  it  is  borne  on  the 
stalk. 

It  will  not  be  practicable  to  examine 
fully  the  ears  at  this  time,  as  they  will 
hardly  be  mature  enough  for  husking, 
but  by  going  through  the  field  one  has 
the  opportunity  of  noting  the  size  and 
characteristics  of  the  mother  stalks.  No 
ears  should  be  taken  for  seed  that  are 
borne  too  high  or  too  low  on  the  stalk. 
Nor  should  ears  be  taken  from  stalks 
that  are  abnormal  in  any  way.  These 
are  points  that  can  be  noted  only  when 
the  corn  is  standing.  I  prefer  to  make 
the  general  selection  of  ears  while  the 
stalk  is  still  rather  green,  when  the 
husk  is  just  beginning  to  dry.  As  it  is 
not  possible  to  remove  the  husk  for  full 
examination  of  the  ear  under  these  con- 
ditions the  stalk  should  be  marked  by 
tying  around  it  just  above  the  ear  a 
bright  colored  bit  of  cloth.  I  have  found 
that  red  bunting  torn  in  strips  about  an 
inch  wide  and  a  foot  long  answers  the 
purpose  admirably.  The  stalks  thus 
marked  may  be  cut  separately  at  the 
time  of  harvesting  the  general  crop,  or 
may  be  included  and  shocked  together. 
As  the  husking  proceeds  later  the  ears 
from  the  marked  stalks  may  be  kept 
separate.  Under  such  a  plan  of  selec- 
tion one  should  mark  two  or  three  times 
as  many  ears  as  are  required  for  seed,  as 
closer  inspection  may  show  that  some 
are  off  type.  The  ears,  after  husking, 
should  be  placed  in  a  dry,  well  ventilat- 
ed room. 

The  chief  merit  of  this  method  of 
seed  corn  selection  is  that  it  enables 
the  grower  to  examine  the  stalk  from 
which  the  seed  ear  comes,  and  also  to 
note  whether  the  ear  is  the  result  of  a 
tendency  toward  high  yield  or  is  the 
product  of  a  particularly  favorable  en- 
vironment. A  later  article  will  discuss 
methods  of  handling  the  seed. 


Queries  Answered 

I.lme.— -R.  n.,  Pennsylvania.  writes: 
Ilease  Klve  me  Information  about  lime. 
>%  nat  Is  the  dlfferencp  between  burnt  lime  and 
What  Is  called  hydrated  lime?  Which  will 
Klve  the  best  effect  and  what  Is  the  cost  per 
ton  and  value  per  ton,  and  how  m\»  h  should 
be  put  on  per  acre  to  have  eijual  effect?" 

Burnt  lime  ie  the  most  concentrated 
form  of  calcium  for  sweetening  the  soil. 
Hydrated  lime  is  less  concentrated, 
while  ground  limestone  (unburned)  is 
about  half  as  effective,  pound  for  pound, 
for  sweetening  the  soil  as  the  quick  or 
freshly  burned  lime.  Burnt  and  hydrat- 
ed lime  are  caustic,  while  ground  lime- 
stone is  not.  All  three  forms  will  cor- 
rect soil  acidity.  Where  one  ton  of  burnt 
lime  is  ordinarily  used  it  will  require 
two    tons    of    ground    limestone     (un- 


burned) and  1%  tons  of  hydrated  to 
give  the  same  results.  Hydrated  lime 
is  the  most  expensive  form  of  lime  on 
the  market,  burnt  lump  lime  next,  and 
ground  limestone,  unburned,  the  lowest 
in  price.  The  latter  two  forms  are  ready 
to  spread  at  once,  while  the  lump  burnt 
lime  must  be  slaked  and  then  spread. 
The  freight  and  hauling  charges,  as  well 
as  the  ease  of  spreading,  must  be  con- 
sidered in  buying  any  form  of  lime.  The 
results  from  each  form  are  identical  in 
the  end  if  the  proper  amounts  are  used. 


Tankage. — C.  S.,  Pennsylvania,  writes  : 
"Is  tankage  a  good  fertilizer  for  full  seeding 
for  grass  and  grain?  I  can  buy  tankage 
analyzing  G  and  20  for  .$27,  and  a  chemical 
brand  3  and  10  for  $aO.  I  thought  the 
tankage  would  be  cheapest,  as  It  contains 
twice  the  amount  of  ammonia  and  phosphoric 
add." 

The  tankage  should  prove  the  more 
valuable  fertilizer  if  the  ammonia  is  not 
in  a  form  that  comes  available  too  slow- 
ly. Some  carriers  of  ammonia  decom- 
pose so  slowly  in  the  soil  that  the  bene- 
fit is  not  appreciable.  Good  tankage  may 
be  used  with  fair  success  on  fall  seeded 
crops,  although  warm  '  'eather  is  re- 
quired to  bring  out  the  best  results  with 
this  carrier  of  ammonia. 


Mowfns-  Oat  Stubble — R.  F.  C,  Penn- 
sylvania, writes :  "Would  you  advise  mowing 
oat  stubble  which  has  been  seeded  to  timothy 
and  clover?  The  stubble  and  grass  .-re  about 
8  to  10  Inches  high.  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  It  will  do  more  good  cut  off  or  left 
standing?" 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  value  of  leaviug  the  stubble 
and  grass  stand  over  winter.  Many  pre- 
fer to  cut  the  land  over  late  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  if  the  growth  is  rather  thick 
rake  it  up  and  remove  from  the  fleld. 
A  heavy  growth  left  lying  on  the  ground 
will  sometimes  smother  out  the  clover 
beneath.  I  should  advise  cutting  the 
stubble. 


Eradlcatingr    Goowe    GraHM. — A.    K.    O., 

Virginia,  writes :  "Will  you  kindly  name  the 
enclosed  grass  and  tell  me  how  to  fight  it 
best  on  a  lawn  ?  I  find  that  diggluj  seems 
to  open  the  way  for  weeds.  The  grass  Is 
very  hard  to  pull  and  Is  killing  out  the  blue 
grass  on  the  lawn." 

The  specimen  of  grass  is  Eleusine 
indica  or  goose  grass.  The  only  prac- 
ticable method  of  eradicating  the  grass 
is  to  cut  it  close  into  the  ground  or  pull 
it  up  before  it  goes  to  seed.  New  grass 
seed  should  be  scattered  where  the  goose 
grass  has  been  removed.  Persistence 
and  a  little  hard  work  will  keep  the 
grass  in  check. 


^Vinter  Oats 

A.  J.   LEGO. 

Winter  oats  is  a  crop  thai  is  usually 
regarded  as  being  confined  to  the  ex- 
treme Southern  states;  however,  they 
can  be  grown  much  farther  north  than 
is  generally  supposed.  Wherever  they 
can  be  successfully  grown  they  are  a 
much  surer  crop  than  the  spring  varie- 
ties. Here,  in  central  West  Virginia, 
1500  feet  above  sea  level,  we  have  been 
growing  winter  oats  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years.  Spring  oats  are  a 
very  uncertain  crop  here.  They  often 
fail  to  fill  well  and  if  the  early  season 
is  very  dry  the  straw  may  be  very  short. 
Not  so  with  winter  oats;  the  straw  is 
always  tall  and  the  heads  well  filled 
with  plump  grains.  The  trouble  with 
the  winter  oats  is  that  they  may  freeze 
out  during  the  winter  and  be  very  thin, 
but  if  sown  early  in  the  fall  with  a 
light  application  of  fertilizer  they  are 
pretty  sure  to  stand  the  winter  well 
and  they  have  the  habit  of  tillering  so 
well  that  they  thicken  up  during  the 
early  spring.  I  have  counted  as  many 
as  40  well  developed  heads  come  from 
a  single  grain  of  seed.  The  latter  part 
of  August  is  not  too  early  to  sow  winter 
oats,  though  the  prospects  are  good  for 
September  sowing  to  make  a  crop.  Last 
year  my  brother  grew  a  good  crop  from 
a  sowing  on  corn  stubble  about  October 
1st.  This  sowing  averaged  about  25 
bushels  of  oats  per  acre  that  weighed  40 
pounds  to  the  measured  bushel. 

We  grow  the  Virginia  Gray  or  Turf 
oats.  An  acid  phosphate,  16  per  cent, 
grade,  is  used  at  the  rate  of  150  to  200 
pounds  per  acre.  It  is  best  to  put  the 
oats  and   fertilizer  in  with   a  common 


Winter 
Wheat 

sown  late   to  escape   the 
Hessian    Fly,    must   have 
the  aid  of  extraordinary, 
qaick- acting,     ammonia 
fertilizer    to    insure   suffi- 
cient root  growth  to  meet 
the  winter  safely.     Let 

BERG'S 

Bone  and  Meat 

be  your  fertilizer   for   this 
purpose.       With  its   double 
amount  of  4  per  cent  quickly 
available  ammonia,  nitrogen 
and  17  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid  you  cannot  secure  a  bet- 
ter agent  for  this  neccessary 
forcing  of  your  crop  this  fall. 
It  has  met  every  test  success- 
fully.    No  other  fertilizer  so 
enriches  the  soil   or   improves 
weak,  impoverished  land,  assur- 
ing always  a  better  crop  than 
the  year  before. 

THE  BERG  COMPANY 

Eiitaltlliihrd  187t 

Ontario  Street  near  Delaware  River 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

D«alrrt  aad  arrBts  wanted  In  auerrapled 
(errltary.    Set  oar  propoiltlea  1. 
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Bone  &  Meat 

Fer^tilizer* 

^^'"^■"^nrichga  the  soil    Increaaes  the  profits 

ECONOMIC  UME  SPREADER 


Tka  tiinplMt  machine  on  the  market  for  ■preadint  evenly 
lime  and  fertilizer.  Equipped  with  (nil  length  tcreea  and 
folding  hinged  lid.  C'omdined  txle  and  agitator  shaft, 
the  tirnplett  conitraction.  Positive  force  feed  intared  br 
combination  of  rhomhotdal  shaped  discharge  holes, 
curved  steel  bottotn  and  steel  agitators,  abearlng  and 
forcing  the  material  out  in  a  tteadf  flow.  This  it  tbe 
machine  your  trade  will  want.  Write  for  price* 
UNCH  4  OROHGOLD  GO..  1M0  Itk  «w«.,  YORK.  PA. 


WHITE  MARSH 

PULVERIZED 

IMESTON 


HIGHEST  QUALITY 

Is  Not   Caviatic  —  Cannot    Bum 

Immediateiir  Available 

The   bent  and  most  economical  form  of 
Lime  for  acricaltural  um,  lawns  and  grass. 

An  iDteresting  Booklet  recardiiiK  tbe  value 
of  Potash  in  your  Boll  and  Lime  requirements 
—mailed  free  upon  request 

E.  J.  LAVINO  &  CO. 
475  BullHt  Bldff.  PhiUdelphia 


$550.00  Gear  in  90  Days 

If  you  want  to  know  how  to  nake  it,  write  us 
quick.  We  need  high-grade  reprcBenutives  for 
the  one  book  that  tells  bow  to  make  farming  pay. 

SUCCESSFUL  FARMING 

Covers  every  phase  of  agriculture.  Prepared  by  37 
leading  authorities  on  farming,  fruit-growing  and 
stock-raising.  Full  of  money-maklug  plans,  facts 
and  ideas.  Fully  illustrated.  Remarkably  low  price. 
Easy  to  show  any  fanaar,  fniit-crower  or  stock- 
raiser  how  this  book  halpa  him  maka  more  money. 
Kxceptlonal  opportunity  for  large  profit.  No  cap- 
ital required.      Sample   book  and  particulars  free. 

Universal  House,  518  Winston  BIdg.,  Philadelphia 

4EinpireS^75o 

thafa  tbe  cost  per  year  on  iMaia  of  Mr* 
vice.   Tbey  last  20  to  2B  yeam   A 
eost  lis.    Save  labor,  tiow.  horwa, 
r.    Put  a  set  on  yoor  waoon  at 
Write  for  catalo«  and  prfees. 

MS. 


G  \17  P  P"r  Bnilde  Worn  Oat  l»oll.    Has 

^^  ^^  a-i  m^  A  lilRher  protein  content  than  alfalfa 
^f  #^\/l70  Write  for  prices  and  information. 
^'*-'^-'  ▼  K*l\.  Bakkara  8m4  0*.B*a  lfM.ralwMtk.K7. 


Seed  Wheat 


Several  varieties  8eed 
Wheat.  Heavy  yielders, 
large  grain.  Prices  |1. 50,  |1.75  to  fZOO  per  bu.  irrl«« 
■ajpt.,  Sycmaaore  FaraM,  X*rtkaaipt«a,  Pa« 
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grain  drill  and  I  think  it  best  to  run  the 
drill  so  that  the  prevailing  winter  winds 
will  blow  across  the  furrows,  rather 
than  parallel  with  them.  In  this  way 
snow  will  lodge  in  the  small  furrows 
made  by  the  drill  and  protect  the  plants 
even  when  the  snow  is  very  light.  While 
I  would  not  recommend  winter  oats 
where  spring  oats  are  a  reasonably  sure 
crop,  I  think  that  they  are  worthy  of  a 
trial  wherever  it  is  too  warm  to  grow 
spring  oats  successfully.  One  advantage 
of  winter  oats  is  that  they  afford  a  cover 
crop,  which  prevents  the  waste  of  avail- 
able plant  food  in  the  soil  during  the 
winter.  Here  in  this  locality  the  mer- 
cury gets  down  10  to  12  degrees  below 
zero  sometimes  during  the  winter;  how- 
ever, the  ground  is  usually  covered  with 
enow  during  the  coldest  part  of  the  year. 
'West  Virginia. 


Shall  We  Use  Lime? 

RUSSEL  L.    SHELLY. 

There  is  perhaps  no  farming  practice 


concerning  which  there  are  so  many  di- 
verse opinions  as  that  of  liming.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  find  in  the  same  locality 
farmers  who  attribute  much  of  their 
success  in  producing  profitable  crops  to 
the  use  of  lime,  and  those  who  claim 
they  receive  no  benefits  whatever. 

And  it  is  rare  to  find  a  neighborhood 
where   liming   is   persistently   and   sys- 
tematically followed  by  the  growers  in 
that  community.    The  same  is  not  true 
of   commercial   fertilizers,   as   they   are 
almost  universally  used  In  certain  well 
defined  territories.    If  lime  corrects  soil 
conditions,   as   we    know   it   does,   thus 
making  for  better  crops,  why  is  it  not 
used  more  regularly?  There  are  probably 
several  reasons  why  lime  is  used  by  one 
farmer  and  discredited  by  his  neighbor. 
In    the   first   place,    there   are   but   few 
farms  in  the  East  where  lime  has  not 
been  used  to  some  extent,  some  time  in 
the  past.    Often  the  liming  was  done  un- 
der conditions  which  did  not  favor  im- 
mediate   or    noticeable    results    on    the 
crop.     In  many  cases,  from  this  one  un- 
successful trial,  it  was  decided  that  lim- 
ing was  a  useless  and  expensive  method 
of  improving  the  soil.    Then  again,  lime 
may  have  been  used  for  several  years, 
but  applied  in  a  manner  and  at  a  place 
in  the  rotation  where  results  have  not 
been  possible,  owing  to  soil  conditions. 
The    lime   In    such    cases   has   been   ap- 
plied as  a  fertilizer,  the  farmer  expect- 
ing results  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  commercial  plant  food.     Lime,  as 
we  know,  Is  not  a  fertilizer  and,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  used  as  such.    The  func- 
tion of  lime  is  to  correct  soil  acidity  and 
improve  conditions  of  the  soil  so  that 
plant  food  may  become  available  more 
rapidly.     Liming,  green  manuring,  and 
crop  rotation  go  hand  in  hand.    To  use 
lime  without  turning  under  from  time 
to  time,  an  adequate  quantity  of  organic 
matter  is  to  invite  disaster  eventually, 
as  the  presence  of  lime  in  the  soil  has- 
tens the  decomposition  and  reduction  of 
the  organic  matter  already  present,  thus 
rapidly  lessening  the  nitrogen  supply  of 
the  soli,  together  with  the  vegetable  mat- 
ter which  are  so  essential  in  keeping  the 
soil  In  prime  physical  condition.    Farms 
have  come  under  my  observation  where 
little  or  even  no  regard  has  been  given 
to  the  place  In  the  rotation  where  lime 
should  be  applied.     Since  lime  is  to  as- 
sist In  breaking  down  the  organic  mat- 
ter In  the  soil  and  to  keep  the  soil. sweet, 
It  seems  best  to  apply  the  lime  to  the 
land  just  after  a  sod  or  green  manure 
crop  has  been  plowed  under.    Some  bal- 
ance must  be  maintained  between  liming 
and  the  addition  of  organic  matter  to 
the  soil  If  the  best  results  are  to  be  ob- 
tained.   To  apply  lime  to  fallow  or  stub- 
ble land  which  Is  already  somewhat  de- 


ficient In  organic  matter  will  not  gener- 
ally Increase  the  yield  of  the  cereal 
crops.  Whether  lime  will  Increase  the 
yield  of  corn  directly  even  though  the 
crop  is  grown  on  sod  land,  cannot  al- 
ways be  answered  positively.  Yet  It  has 
been  well  demonstrated  that  the  use  of 
lime  will  greatly  benefit  the  clover  which, 
because  of  the  more  thrifty  growth,  will 
produce  a  better  sod,  which  in  turn  will 
increase  the  corn  crop.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  clover  crop  It  Is  quite  likely 
that  the  beneficial  effects  of  lime  are  In- 
direct on  the  other  crops.  Liming  in 
connection  with  a  systematic  crop  rota- 
tion, including  green  manure  crops,  is 
the  logical  practice.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  practically  all  of  our  Eastern  soils 
need  lime,  and  need  it  badly.  The  use  of 
lime  once  in  five  or  six  years  is  not  suffi- 
cient, as  the  humid  climate  with  open 
winters  and  heavy  rainfall  soon  dissolve 
away  and  carry  down  the  lime  into  the 
subsoil,  leaving  the  top  soil  in  Its  origi- 
nal condition.  Lime  should  be  applied 
at  least  once  In  every  four  years.  If  dif- 
ficulty Is  experienced  in  getting  a  stand 
of  Red  clover  It  would  be  well  to  apply 
lime  to  the  land  before  the  wheat  Is 
sown,  thus  giving  the  clover  the  benefit 
of  the  newly  applied  lime. 
Pennsylvania. 


Experiment  Station  Tests  Wheat 
Varieties 

From  twenty  to  thirty  wheat  varieties 
are  being  tested  each  year  by  The  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  School  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Experiment  Station.  Included 
in  the  list  are  the  best  old  standard 
varieties  and  new  varieties  which  appear 
from  time  to  time  on  the  market. 

Only  careful  trials  covering  a  period 
of  years  can  be  depended  upon.  Twenty- 
four  varieties  have  been  grown  continu- 
ously by  the  Station  for  the  last  six 
years.  These  ■  varieties  and  their  aver- 
age yields  in  bushels  are  as  follows: 

Dawson's  Golden  Chaff,  33.4;  Turkish 
Amber,  30.7;  Currell's  Prolific,  30.6; 
Harvest  King,  30.5;  China,  30.4;  Relia- 
ble, 30.4;  Fulcaster.  30.3;  St.  Louis 
Grand  Prize,  30.3;  Poole,  30.2;  Mealy, 
30.2;  Nigger,  30;  Red  Wave,  30;  Coun- 
cilman, 29.8;  Deitz  Longberry  Red,  29.6; 
Ontario  Wonder,  29.6;  Wyandotte  Red, 
29.4;  Beechwood  Hybrid,  29.1;  Rochester 
Red,  29;  Fultz,  28.9;  Forty  Fold  or  Gold 
Coin,  28.5;  Jones  Longberry  No.  1,  28.4; 
Fultzo-Mediterranean,  27.2;  Eclipse, 
26.9;   Gypsy.  25.8. 


Forecasting  Frost 
The  first  killing  frosts  of  early  autumn 
sometimes  follow  a  cold,  northwestern 
storm.  However,  according  to  the  exten- 
sion specialist  In  market  gardening  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, the  first  killing  frosts  most  fre- 
quently come  on  clear,  cloudless,  quiet 
nights,  which  often  occur  when  the 
moon  Is  full. 

All  the  earth's  heat  comes  from  the 
sun  during  the  day  and  Is  given  off  dur- 
ing the  night.  The  air  with  the  moisture 
contained  In  It,  acts  as  a  blanket  for  the 
earth.  Without  this  we  would  scorch 
to  death  during  the  day  and  freeze  dur- 
ing the  night.  Therefore,  when  the  air 
Is  full  of  moisture  or  It  Is  cloudy,  the 
earth's  blanket  Is  most  effective  In  main- 
taining a  warm,  even  temperature. 

The  specialist  warns  all  growers  of 
perishable  products  to  be  on  their  guard 
at  the  approach  of  the  full-moon  nights 
in  September,  and  especially  In  October. 
A  southwesterly  wind  may  be  followed 
on  the  next  day  by  a  brisk,  dry  breeze 
from  the  northwest.  At  evening  just  as 
the  full  moon  comes  up,  the  air  will 
become  quiet  and  perfectly  clear,  fui^ 
cishlng  Ideal  conditions  for  frost. 
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Low  Com  King 
Low  Cloverleaf 

SOMETIMES  Americans  wonder  why  they 
get  only  about  half  the  crop  yields  from  an 
acre  that  are  produced  in  other  countries.  Well, 
here's  one  reason  —  a  large  majority  of  the  farmers  in 
this  country  own  no  manure  spreader.  One  corn  belt  state  lost 
$20,000,000  last  year  by  the  wasting  and  poor  handling  of 
manure.  Are  you  one  of  the  farmers  who  shared  m  this  loss? 
If  you  are,  you  need  an  IHC  manure  spreader. 

International  Hanrester  spreaders,  Low  Com  King  and  Low 
Cloverleaf— besides  being  low,  strong,  durable,  simple  in  beater 
and  apron  mechanism,  with  good  traction,  light  draft,  and  plenty 
of  clearance— have  a  really  successful  wide-spreading  device. 

Low  Com  King  and  Low  Cloverleaf  spreaders  are  low  for  easy 
loading  and  narrow  for  easy  handling  in  yard,  stable  or  field. 
From  a  box  45  inches  wide  either  of  these  spreadtfts  covers  an 
even  strip  of  ground  8  feet  wide,  or  better.  It  saves  time  and 
labor,  and  keeps  wheels  and  horses  well  away  from  the  slippery 
manure  already  spread.  .        ^       ,,,  •        ^t        i    c 

See  the  1  H  C  dealer  about  a  Low  Com  King  or  Low  Cloverleaf 
made  to  stand  by  you  for  years.    Write  us  for  catalogue. 

International  Hanrester  Company  of  America 

CHICAGO  USA 

CkwpioB      Dcwiaf      McCmwcIi      Milwaakce      Osk«iM      PlaM 


$  1  oo.oo. 


IF  ENGINE  W^ ANTED, 


Absolutely 
Guaranteed 


$  1 35.00 


lllumbiatten 
Equal  Te 
CHy  LieM 


A  PRACTICAL  ELECTRIC 

UGHT  PLANT  AT  A  PRICE 

WITHIN  REASON 

INSTALL  IT  IN  YOUR  BARN  AND  FORGET  ABOUT  ORES 
Send  for  our  trial  offer  and  catalog 

HENRICKS  MAGNETO  &  ELECTRIC  CO. 


New  York  Office;  136  Uberty  Sl 


Factory,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 


"Uwaa4EasjrtonU< 
FREE 

A  UmIbI  out  ■««•• 
to  »Mk  Ia«ali7. 
Wrlla  TODAT. 


THE  GUARANTEE  SPREADER"  "^ 


Wcar«er 


IxuAKlne  H  gl»nt  of  powerful  strength,  then  you  have 
a  mlKtity  good  Tinion  of  the  new 


GUARANTEE  UME 

AND  FERTILIZER 

SPREADER 

Consider.  piMse,  the  superior  fea- 
tures, such  as  the  super -feeds,  shift- 
ing clutch,  and  nprcadlng  device. 

For     durahiiity.     slnopllclty    and 
practicability       gentlemen       there 
^         never    has    been    a   spreader    tna» 
H     could  equal  her.  for  fl|>re«dlng  lime.  OHOUND  LIMKRTONE.  commerctai  fertiliser.  «c-   KV^f'Ly 
or  if  vpu  so  desire  she  will  sow  tbe  material  In  rows  at  a  moment  s  notice.    Hhe  woriu  wltn  eaae.  but, 
what  I  like  aiwut  her  most  Is  tbe  special  patented  features  and  how  sturdy  she  Is  bunt 

Place  vour  order  earlv  to  avoid  the  rush      You  can  save  |15  00  by  being  the  first  one  In  your  coanty  to  imr- 
chase  the  «ll  ABANTEE  •PBEADE«.     Better  write  or  wire  us  today.    Tliaak  yow. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 


GUARANTEE  MANUFACTURING  CO.. 


Dept.  G.  3* 


BE  SURE  YOU  USE 
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KHICKERBOCKER 


}} 


HYDRATED   UME 

KHGKEMOCKER  UME  COMPJMY.    1308-07  HRAHCE  BUILDINO,  NIU. 
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AU  letters,  inqulrie.  .nd  reque-ta  In  reference  to  poultry  ebould  be  addreaaed  to  the  Poultry  Eklltor  of  The 
PracOcal  Farmer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — — =:^=====- 


Practical  Poultry  Talks 


What  We  Are  Asked 


Molting  Time  in  Hendom 
When  Mother  Nature  designed  the  pro- 
tective devices  for  the  bird  family  she 
forgot  to  give  those  feathered  denizens 
of  the  air  the  receipt  for  preserving 
them;  up  to  the  present  time  man  has 
not  learned  the  art  of  doing  so  while  the 
hen  is  in  possession  of  them,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  grandma's  first 
feather  bedecked  hat  is  still  cherished 
In  all  of  its  original  glory  and  beauty, 
every  web  and  quill  intact,  just  as  they 
left  the  tail  of  great-grandpa's  red 
rooster. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  hen  family  as 
It  is  commonly  known  must  cast  off  its 
feathers  each  fall  and  grow  a  new  set 
for  the  coming  winter.  Some  make  this 
annual  change  earlier  than  others,  some 
await  the  very  cold,  snappy  weather  to 
begin,  and  the  owner  suffers  the  loss  of 
eggs  in  either  case  for  an  average  of 
ninety  days. 

Again,  this  molting  process  is  not  a 
pleasant  thing  for  Mrs.  Hen;  she  does 
not  like  it,  as  a  rule.  Her  health  is  en- 
dangered to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree, 
dependent  upon  the  season;  an  early 
molt  is  a  short  molt  and  less  fraught 
with  dangers  of  colds  and  catarrhal  af- 
fections, bronchitis,  roup,  diphtheria, 
etc.  A  late  molt  is  a  long  molt,  some- 
times reaching  over  until  February, 
with  all  the  diseases  to  which  the  fowl 
Is  susceptible  lying  in  wait  for  these 
tardy  clothes-changers. 

It  is  possible  to  change  the  natural 
time  for  molting,  but  the  expense  to  the 
vitality  of  the  fowl  is  not  equal  to  what 
little  gain  may  be  had. 

The  method  whereby  a  molt  is  forced 
is  simple  in  its  operation  but  is  plainly 
harmful,  as  may  be  seen;  for  ten  days 
ai  any  preferred  time  after  July  1st,  the 
hens  are  cut  to  one-half  or  even  as  low 
as  one-third  the  daily  ration  for  ten  days 
to  two  weeks,  then  feeding  begins  at 
ouce  upon  a  most  liberal  scale;  almost 
Immediately  the  molt  begins,  but  at 
great  risk  to  digestion,  the  organs  there- 
of and  to  the  general  constitution  of  the 
individual. 

Whatever  may  be  the  effect  upon  the 
progeny  of  a  forced  molted  flock  is  useless 
of  discussion;  it  is  a  stubborn  fact  that 
no  living  thing  .can  recover  fully  in  the 
time  allowed  the  hen  from  completion  of 
such  a  molt  to  hatching  time,  and  the 
gain  of  a  few  more  eggs  in  the  season  of 
high  prices  will  never  make  up  for  the 
loss  of  sturdinesar  and  stamina  In  the 
flock.  Good  advice  in  the  matter  of  molt- 
ing Is  to  supply  the  hen  with  enough 
food  to  maintain  her  bodily  condition 
and  vigor  and  a  little  more  to  help  re- 
clothe  her. 

Two  real  good  kinds  of  feed  are  sun- 
flower seed  and  old  process  Unseed  oil 
cake  (or  meal).  To  any  whole  grain 
ration  add  five  pounds  of  sunflower  seed 
to  every  100  pounds,  no  matter  whether 
these  seeds  are  already  in  the  mixture  of 
grains,  and  add  five  pounds  of  linseed 
meal  to  every  60  pounds  of  the  dry  or 
wet  mash  ration.  In  the  use  of  these  two 
articles  little  danger  Is  encountered— a 
slight  bowel  disturbance,  due  to  the  oily 
nature  of  either,  may  be  corrected  by 
lessening  the  quantity,  though  under 
ordinary  conditions  the  quantities  given 
above  are  correct  to  an  efflclent  degree. 
It  is  also  necessary  that  exposures, 


even  before  November  1st,  are  to  be 
avoided,  that  colds  and  other  ailments 
may  not  attack  the  birds  while  in  a 
weakened  condition.  Occasionally  a  hen 
will  lay  while  molting;  it  is  unnatural. 
At  times  the  whole  flock  will  molt  as 
one;    this  is  extremely   rare. 

Early  molting  is  better  for  the 
flock  than  later  molting  but  less 
profitable  to  the  owner,  at  the 
moment.  Late  molting  means  bet- 
ter breeders  for  spring  use.  Pullets  to 
take  the  place  of  the  molters  should  be 
a  vital  part  of  the  scheme  of  egg  produc- 
tion. Purely  as  a  disease  prevent- 
ive measure  internal  sterilization  of 
the  hen  should  take  place,  lime 
water  answering  this  purpose  splen- 
didly and  at  the  same  time  act- 
ing as  a  germ  destroyer  in  the  drink- 
ing water,  preventing  the  spread  of  dis- 
ease by  this  means.  A  tablespoonful  of 
lime  water  to  a  quart  of  drinking  water 
is  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 


Note. — In  our  issue  of  September  1st, 
on  page  330,  under  this  l-ead,  the  type 
made  us  say,  in  answering  the  question 
about  leg  weakness,  "Dry  quarters  and 
corn  feeding, "  Instead  of  "soft"  feeding. 
Soft  feeding  usually  consists  of  sour- 
milk-soaked  stale  bread. 


For  preventive  purposes,  and  in  con- 
nection with  molting,  it  is  well  to  now 
caution  those  who  have  not  experienced 
fall  and  winter  epidemics  of  disease  that 
the    fowls'    susceptibility   to    disease   is 
greater  at  the  end  of  the  laying  season 
than  either  later  on  in  the  very  early 
spring  or  in  the  height  of  egg  produc- 
tion;  too,  the  pullets  have  not  reached 
the   age   of   full   constitutional   develop- 
ment at  the  same  time  and  can  quickly 
contract  any  epidemic  form  of  disease  if 
yarded  with  the  hens  or  If  in  close  con- 
tact in  any  manner,  such  as  adjoining 
yards  or  wire  separated  pens  in  houses. 
Since  prevention  is  easier  than  cure, 
the   pullets   should   be   kept   as   widely 
separated  from  the  older  fowl  as  can  con- 
veniently be  arranged  for.    If  the  colony 
houses   (where  young  stock  is  so  cared 
for)  are  still  In  use,  give  them  a  thor- 
ough spraying  of  some  good  germicide 
and  disinfectant  and  a  week  before  the 
pullets  are  moved  to  permanent  winter 
quarters    liberally    spray   the   buildings 
after  thoroughly  cleansing. 

Just  at  this  time  the  red  mites  and 
lice  are  at  their  greatest  height  In  num- 
bers and  dipping  the  birds  In  a  liquid 
non-staining  Insecticide  will  reduce  ver- 
min to  a  minimum. 


Attention  Is  called  to  the  use  of  blue 
ointment  in  the  handling  of  lice.  Storrs 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Storrs, 
Conn.,  has  made  free  use  of  this  oint- 
ment In  the  eradication  of  lice  on  poul- 
try with  great  success  |ind  it  Is  report- 
ed from  several  sources,  all  thoroughly 
reliable,  by  eminent  poultry  men  and 
poultry  medical  men,  that  Its  use  gives 
the  very  best  results. 

Blue  ointment  Is  a  mercurial  prepara- 
tion and  can  be  obtained  in  small  quan- 
tities (as  little  as  5  or  10  cents  will  buy) 
at  any  drug  store  in  the  country.  A 
small  piece  the  size  of  a  pea,  rubbed 
lightly  into  the  skin  and  fluff  around 
the  seat,  will  very  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
remove  all  lice.  Spraying  In  the  In- 
teriors with  some  good  liquid  insecticide 
or  liberally  sprinkling  with  a  powdered 
insecticide  will  kill  off  those  not  on  the 
fowls.  In  this  manner  the  flock  will 
improve  in  health  and  production. 


Maklngr  a  Start. — P.  W.  T.,  Delaware, 
writes;  "Is  it  not  Just  as  cheap  for  me  to 
buy  good  pullets  this  fall  and  have  my  own 
breeders  next  spring,  taking  the  profit  from 
the  high  priced  eggs  laid  in  November  and 
December,  as  it  is  to  buy  breeders  next  spring 
to  hatch  fromV" 

Pullets  do  not  come  up  to  the  standard 
required  to  produce  a  vigorous,  highly 
vitalized  flock.  Yearlings  can  be  pur- 
chased now,  If  In  the  molt  they  can  be 
had  cheaper  and  will  lay  earlier,  kept 
over  winter  at  least  for  the  board  and 
the  spring  will  give  you  a  nice  lot  of 
breeders.  Yearlings  sell  at  a  very  low 
figure,  comparatively,  at  this  time,  and 
there  Is  the  certainty  that  they  are.  al- 
ways worth  their  purchase  price  when 
secured  at  this  season,  used  for  winter 
eggs,  for  breeders  in  the  spring  and  sold 
to  market  in  the  early  summer. 

While  on  this  subject  of  economy  in 
original  investment  it  is  just  as  well  to 
say  something  about  another  line  of 
economy  which  bears  directly  on  It; 
when  purchasing  breeders  Invest  in  a 
strictly  economical  heavy  laying  strain, 
instead  of  a  random  purchase  from 
casual  producers  of  "just  chickens."  Al- 
so, so  arrange  the  distribution  of  finances 
that  an  incubator  and  brooder  will  be  In- 
eluded;  almost  the  entire  investment 
can  be  made  back  this  fall  if  a  few 
dozen  broilers  are  gotten  out  In  "October. 
Fourteen  ounce  broilers  in  December 
and  January  are  worth  40  cents  a  pound. 

Hen  House  Sprayins — Mrs.  L.  F.  F., 
New  Jersey,  writes  ;  Tell  me  how  to  spray 
against  disease  and  vermin.  We  have  had 
colds,  swollen  heads,  wheezes  and  no  end  to 
the  bugs." 

Spraying    against    both    disease    and 
bugs  is  a  simple  process.    A  great  many 
of  the  germicides  on  the  market  are  also 
insecticides.  Powdered  insecticides  must 
also    be   used   in   conjunction   with   the 
liquids  sprayed.    To  spray  use  either  the 
hand   sprayers   sold    by  poultry   supply 
dealers,  or  the  compres«ed-alr  sprayers 
advertised.       Full   directions  for  spray 
solutions  are  found  with  each  one  sold, 
usually    mixing    a   certain    quantity    of 
water  with  a  small  percentage  of  the 
purchased  solution  Is  all  that  Is  neces- 
sary,   the   mixing   taking   place   In    the 
sprayer.     When  ready  tj  spray,  remove 
everything  that  Is  not  nailed  down,  to 
the  outside  of  the  house;  sweep  with  an 
old  broom  each  article  taken  outside  and 
then  spray  until  a  good  covering  of  the 
mixture  Is  on  every  part  of  the  removed 
article.      After   this^  Is   finished,    sweep 
down  all  cobwebs,  dust  and  remove  the 
litter  and  burn.    Now  spray  every  single 
square  Inch  of  space  Inside,  every  crack, 
corner  and  the  rests  on  w*ich  the  roosts 
are  placed.    Put  back  the  removed  parts, 
put  In  clean  litter  ana  In  five  days  do 
the  whole  thing  over  again,  except  re- 
moving the  litter,  which  can  be  sprayed 
thoroughly,    turned    over    and    sprayed 
again. 


Two  hundred  pullets  can  be  made  to 
lay  an  average  of  100  eggs  each  in  a 
year — these  eggs  will  return  at  least  20 
cents  a  dozen;  if  they  only  lay  72  eggs 
each  and  the  average  price  is  only  15 
cents,  the  product  would  return  $180. 
How  many  farms  earn  five  times  this 
amount,  or  $900.00?  One-fifth  of  the 
farm  income  is  worth  while  and  will 
pay  6  per  cent,  on  a  mortgage  of  $3000. 

Fish  scrap  cuts  down  the  beef  scrap 
bill. 


Roman  Auto  Co. 

1000  Used  Autos 

Big    Cut    in    Price     During 
September 

$125  BUYS  AN   AUTO 

Send    Today    for    Catalog     B. 
See  Our  Prices  and  Ijlst  of  Cars 

A  FEW  SPECIALS 

FORDS,  all  makes $126  up 

HUPMOBILE  like  new |200 

HUDSON,  late  model.  Touring J300 

MAXWELL,  late  model  only ..    $200 

STUDEBAKER  1916— «-cyl    like  new..$590 

OVERLAND   late  model  $275 

CADILLAC  electrically  equipped  ...  $.'500 
And  1000  others. 

Roman  Auto  Co.,  Inc. 

203  N.  Broad  St.,  Phtla.,  Pa. 


Dealers 


and  farmer  agents  can    se- 
cure exceptional  opportun* 

__^ Ity   to     represent     ns    In 

unoccupied  territory  Easy  sales  and  good 
profits  assured  on  Blae  Hen  Mammbtlt  In- 
cubators. Blue  Hen  Lamp  Incnbatois  and 
the 

Blue  Hen 

Colony  Brooder 

—better  than   ever   with   tb« 
1917  additions  and  Improve 
ments    Yet  sold  at  the 
same  low  pilce,  posst 
bie  only  by  Increased 
demand     and    larger    '    Ifci^ti&soi 
production    Write  for       A    A  w»$t( 
our     special     selling       m.,».»»i,m  r,v, 
proposition. 
Watson  Mfg.  Co. 
Drawer  46 
Laacastar.  Paaaa. 
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"Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth."  One 
member  of  the  household  should  care  for 
the  growing  stock,  if  the  work  of  poul- 
try raising  is  joined  in  by  the  whole 
family. 


Badly  Fed  Docks Mrs.  R.  8..  Vpw  Jer- 
sey, writes:  'My  ducks  get  paralysis  In  their 
logs  and  In  about  an  hour  they  die.  I  feed 
them  on  wet  mash  made  from  wheat  bran  and 
middlings.  I  would  thank  you  to  tell  me 
what  Is  the  matter  with  them." 

Your  ration  is  not  cp  culated  to  keep 
healthy  and  growing  any  kind  of  fowl 
life.  Ducks  require  special  rations  for 
different  ages  and  for  raising  to  ma- 
turity, for  the  production  of  what  the 
market  calls  "green  ducks"  (broiler 
ducks),  for  breeding  purposes  and  as 
egg  layers.  The  entire  scheme  of  feed- 
ing for  all  of  the  above  purposes  Is  ex- 
tensive but  simple  and  would  take  more 
space  than  can  be  devoted  to  the  mat- 
ter In  these  columns.  Write  at  once  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton D.  C,  requesting  the  free  bulletin 
entitled,  "Ducks  and  Geese."  This  bul- 
letin Is  not  new,  but  the  metho..8  out- 
lined have  been  in  practice  for  years 
and  the  writer  has  been  most  successful 
in  following  its  directions  over  a  period 
of  ten  years.  While  waiting  for  the  bul- 
letin change  your  ration  to  5  lbs.  bran, 
3  lbs.  corn  meal.  2  lbs.  middlings,  Vi  lb. 
beef  scrap,  V2  lb.  cut  clover  or  alfatta 
meal  and  add  V2  lb.  of  coarse  sand  or 
chick  grit  to  the  mixture,  If  young 
ducks,  or  ordinary  grit  if  older  ducks. 

Remember  last  year's  failure  to  buy 
j  an  incubator. 
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Bourbon  Red  Turkey  Book  Free 

It  tells  ail  about  the  wonderful  new  Bourbon  Red 
Turkevs  which  are  so  easy  to  raise  and  lay  their  esfs 
at  home  with  chickens.  It  tell»  how  to  get  started 
with  these  turkeys  that  do  not  wilt  and  droop  and 
Bleep  and  die  but  grow  and  feather  up  and  fatten  from 
the  day  thev  hatch.  Gives  records  of  remarkable  re- 
sults with  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys  all  over  the  U.  8. 
InterestioK  pamphlet  of  instructive  turkey  talk" 
free  to  farmers.    Addres 

MOSS  J.  BEALL.  R.  F  D.  10.  Cava  City.  Ky. 


Farms  For  Sale 


Send  for  List  No.  8  Just  out  conUlnlnic  descriptions 
and  pictures  of  the  pick  of  farm  bar)saln«  m  New 
York.  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut,  all  within  eMV 
reach  of  New  York  (Ity  Matheson  Farm  Co.,  Dept. 
6028.  US  Broadway  New  York  City. 


CIJNS,  RIFLES.  REVOLVERS  ThrrlSpoiS 

Ible  notice,  reasonable  rate",  delivery  »)y  parcel  post. 
Ma«rl««  Stent.  14S  M.  Sib  St..  !Pkllaa«Iphl» 


Belgian  Hares 

S  pair  fii.     E 


High  grade  Rnfiis  Red.  Price 
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Our  Barter  Column 

This  column  ia  for  onr  8ubscril>ers  only— no  Real 

Estate  Agents.  Dealers  or  Manufacturers     t  cento  per 
word;  no  advertisement  less  than  50  cents 
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(((OTJR  EXPEMENCE  POOLI) 


All  our  readers  are  invited  to  contribute  their  experiences  on  the  topics  under  dlHcussion.  |2.00  will  be  paid 
for  tbe  t>est,  and  fl.OO  for  the  next  best  contribution,  and  SOc  for  each  other  article  published.  Contributions 
must  be  In  our  bands  15  days  before  date  of  issue. 


Topic  No.  1204,  Oct.  1. — How  shall  we  light 
the  farm  home?  Our  farm  homes  need 
better  illumination  for  the  long  fall  and 
winter  evenings  than  the  little  lamps  of 
the  past ;  many  of  our  readers  have  taken 
up  tnis  problem  and  solved  it  in  their  own 
homes ;  we  want  the  experience  of  such  for 
the  benefit  of  farmers  who  are  now  consid- 
ering improved  llglitlng.  Tell  us  your  ex- 
perience with  electricity,  acetylene  gas, 
gasoline  or  improved  oil  lighting  systems, 
with  cost  data  and  results  obtained.  Limit 
200  words. 

Topic  No.  1205,  Oct.  15. — Reclaiming  Waste 
Land.  There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  en- 
courage farm  boys  in  the  reclaiming  of 
waste  farm  land,  in  which  The  Practical 
Farmer  is  joining  by  offering  prizes  for 
descriptive  manuscripts  showing  the  work 
done  (see  details  on  page  338  of  this  is- 
sue). In  order  that  the  boys  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  experience  of  their  elders  In 
reclaiming  waste  land,  i^e  ask  you  to  tell 
us  and  our  readers  in  manuscripts  of  not 
more  than  200  words  of  any  land  reclama- 
'  tlon  project  you  have  carried  forward  to  a 
successful  end — whether  it  be  the  clearing 
away  of  underbrush  and  stumps,  the  blast- 
ing out  of  rocks,  the  draining  of  swamps,  or 
any  other  work  of  this  sort.  Tell  what  the 
work  undertaken  was,  how  you  did  it  and 
what  you  accomplished. 

Topic  No.  1203.  —  Nearly  Every  Farmer 
Has  Some  '«Hobby''  or  «'Side  Une"  in 
Which  He  Finds  Profit  and  Pleasure,  or 
Which  He  ExpecU  to  Make  Profitable. 
What  Unusual  Thing  of  This  Kind  Are 
You  Doing? 

R.  B.  R.,  Ozark,  111. — My  main  side 
line,  and  it  has  developed  to  be  my 
hobby,  is  the  raising  of  fish.  I  have  a 
large  pond  which  I  built  several  years 
ago,  to  supply  irrigation  water  for  a 
large  garden.  It  occurred  to  me  to  put 
Bome  fish  in  it  and  raise  fish  to  use  at 
home.  I  caught  several  of  different 
kinds  in  the  nearby  creeks,  and  got  a 
few  from  the  Government  hatcheries, 
and  after  three  years,  to  my  surprise  I 
have  had  an  enormous  amount  of  fish. 
My  son  has  been  getting  some  very  large 
fish  already,  and  they  sell  well.  1  never 
thought,  at  the  start,  of  making  any 
money  out  of  the  fish,  but  as  they  have 
come  on  so  quickly  and  done  so  wonder- 
fivlly  well,  we  will  endeavor  to  care  for 
them  and  breed  lots  of  them,  as  they 
find  ready  sale  here  at  good  prices. 
This  may  seem  like  a  funny  side  line, 
or  hobby,  for  a  farmer  to  take  up,  but 
where  is  there  a  farm  that  could  not 
do  the  same  thing,  at  least  to  supply  the 
table  of  the  family  with  fish?  There  are 
few  people  that  do  not  love  fish,  and 
they  are  healthful.  From  just  acciden- 
tally getting  into  the  fish  business,  and 
the  experience  I  have  had  so  far,  1  am 
highly  pleased,  and  expect  to  make  some 
good  money  in  the  future  out  of  them, 

A.  E.  G.,  Buchanan,  Va. — Some  years 
ago  we  bought  some  gladiolus  bulbs  of 
the  new  improved  varieties,  from  which 
we  and  our  friends  have  derived  so 
much  pleasure  that  we  decided  to  grow 
the  plants  for  sale,  as  the  corms  multi- 
plied so  rapidly  in  our  soil,  which  is  par- 
ticularly well  adapted  to  growing  root 
crops. 

We  plant  the  3-year-old  bulbs  In  3- 
pound  tomato  cans  and  set  the  cans  in 
the  ground  so  that  the  tops  are  about 
2  inches  below  the  surface.  By  applying 
manure  water  a  few  times  these  bulbs 
produce  large  plants  with  beautiful 
spikes  of  bloom.  When  the  flowers  begin 
to  open  the  cans  may  be  lifted  without 
disturbing  the  roots,  covered  with  paper 
and  sent  to  market  along  with  vegeta- 
bles and  poultry  produ^  s.  The  cus- 
tomer may  set  the  cans  In  flower  beds  or 
not,  as  she  likes,  but  the  flowers  are  a 
pleasure  at  once  and  she  still  has  the 
bulbs  for  future  planting.  By  planting 
in  succession  the  season  Is  prolonged 
and  the  market  npt  oversupplied  at  once. 


ing  to  town.  I  sell  at  the  same  price 
cow's  butter  brings,  and  with  the  under- 
standing that  if  the  customer  is  not 
satisfied  he  gets  his  money  back.  I  have 
had  the  same  customers  for  years,  de- 
liver seven  to  ten  pounds  euxih  trip,  and 
have  not  had  over  one  glass  a  year  come 
back.  We  take  pains  to  have  glasses 
full  and  contents  sweet  and  fresh.  It  is 
less  trouble  to  grind  a  few  pounds  of  nut 
butter  than  to  churn  t  .ce,  especially  In 
warm  weather  when  one  has  no  Ice. 
Shelling  the  nuts  is  rather  tedious,  and 
if  we  could  find  a  small  machine  to  do 
this  we  could  double  our  *  ade.  We  use 
only  the  Spanish  nut,  as  this  variety 
makes  a  more  oily,  finer  flavored  butter. 


Three  years  ago,  believing  that  explo- 
sives would  be  more  and  more  used  in 
agriculture,  I  formed  a  business  connec- 
tion with  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
explosives  in  the  country,  built  a  tiny 
magazine,  which  holds  300  pounds  of 
dynamite,  which  I  retail  to  any  reputa- 
ble buyer,  besides  keeping  a  complete 
set  of  drills  and  blasting  tools  on  hand 
ready  for  a  call  at  any  time  to  go  out  to 
blast  for  those  who  do  not  wish  to  do  it 
for  themselves.  I  arrange  with  local  busi- 
ness men  to  give  them  the  profit  on  any 
sales  they  may  make  for  me,  so  that 
through  their  advertising  and  fair  treat- 
ment to  everybody  1  am  building  up  a 
nice  little  business. 


<9AA  Bays  5  seres  of  good  ttllsble  Unil  for  fruit  or 
4>^vU  poultry  A»)out  18  miles  from  Atlimtlc  City. 
2  hlockn  from  Boulevard  Apply  W  BramtoM,  oai* 
Frscticsi  Fsrmer.  117  N.  7th  St.,  PblU..  Pa. 


Mrs.    S.   M.   J.,   Kentwood,   La. — Our 

best  side  line  Is  peanut  butter.  This  Is 
an  article  which  almost  every  one  likes, 
and  very  few  care  to  make  at  home.  We 
raise  our  own  nuts,  which  we  pick  and 
store  in  barrels  aecure  from  rats  and 
mice.  Tbe  nuts  are  first  shelled,  then 
parched  a  light  brown  In  a  slow  oven; 
while  still  hot  the  husks  are  rubbed  off, 
winnowed  and  ground  to  a  paste  In  the 
food  chopper,  using  the  nut  butter 
grinder.  To  each  pound  of  nuts  I  allow 
one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  which  is  mixed 
In  well.  The  butter  Is  now  packed  in 
8-ounce  jelly  tumblers,  which  hold  one- 
half  pound,  covered  with  waxed  pai^r 
and  the  lids  pressed  on.  T  deliver  to  tbe 
customers  twice  a  week,  when  I  am  go- 


Mrs.  S.  R.,  Naruna,  Va. — My  hus- 
band's hobby  is  bees.  Being  a  lover  of 
bees  and  their  friend,  both  he  and  his 
friends,  the  bees,  extract  "sv/eetness 
from  the  flower,"  and  the  profit  comes 
to  him  in  the  form  of  delicious  honey, 
which  sells  at  a  profit,  besides  supplying 
the  table  with  a  nourishing  sweet  in  this 
day  of  high  priced  sugar.  Bees  require 
little  care  in  summer.  All  they  require 
is  to  keep  them  free  from  a  moth,  or  a 
Worm  produced  by  the  moth,  and  a  per- 
son who  is  not  afraid  of  bees  can  easily 
"worm"  twenty  gums  (a  hive  mad)  from 
a  section  of  a  gum  tree)  In  a  short 
while.  If  this  worm  is  let  alone,  he  will 
gradually  destroy  the  comb  and  honey. 
The  bee  martin,  a  bird  here,  has  to  be 
watched,  too,  for  he  will  eat  bees  as  they 
fly  to  and  from  their  home. 

In  winter,  if  weather  is  excessively 
cold,  some  extra  food  is  helpful.  Stew 
dried  apples  or  peaches  and  sweeten 
with  brown  sugar,  or  Just  put  the  sugar, 
or  fruit,  unsweetened,  in  a  shallow  re- 
ceptacle under  the  hive,  or  gum,  where 
they  may  reach  It  without  getting  out 
In  the  cold. 

"Sourwood  honey"  is  rated  the  best  in 
our  section,  this  being  a  pure  white- 
combed,  transparent  product  with  a  de- 
lightful flavor  from  the  white  blossoms 
of  the  sourwood  or  whistlewood  tree.  It 
grows  wild  here,  but  is  worth  cultivat- 
ing, in  my  estimation,  anywhere  bees 
are  raised — the  blossoms  hold  so  much 
sweet  liquid. 

G.  F.  S.,  Delaware. —^  My  hobby  is 
"family  horticulture."  I  aim  to  have  an 
ample  supply,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the 
year,  of  all  the  usual,  and  many  rare, 
fruits,  nuts,  etc.,  for  home  use — and 
some  for  neighbors.  My  n.otto  is, 
"Quality  and  variety."  To  illustrate:  I 
have  set,  of  apples,  54  varietiee;  peaches, 
25;  grapes,  about  60;  pears,  plums,  cher- 
ries, etc.,  nuts  and  berries  in  variety; 
also  rare  fruits,  as  Eleagnus  Longipes, 
Viburnum  Opulus,  paw  paws,  and  sev- 
eral Introductions  of  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign Plant  Introduction.  Every  year  1 
add  to  the  lists.  An  undesirable  speci- 
men is  replaced,  or  grafted  to  another 
variety.  A  tree  may  be  grafted,  or  bud- 
ded to  several  kinds  of  its  species. 

Apples  and  standard  pears  are  set  in 
rows  about  5  rods  apart  by  8  feet  in  the 
row;  dwarf  pears  and  sour  cherries  3 
or  more  feet  In  the  r  .  This  gives 
air  drainage  and  til'  ge  space  between 
rows.  I  prune  severely,  keeping  them 
semi-dwarf  in  growth.  This  method  has 
proved    successful. 

Studying  and  caring  for  these  gives 
great  pleasure;  fruit  is  health  giving. 
Those  sharing  with  us  are  thankful,  and 
at  times  financial  profit  is  added,  as  I 
have  sold  white  peaches  at  twice  the 
price  of  finer  yellow  varieties,  there  be- 
ing none  of  the  former  in  market,  and 
October  varieties  at  three  times  the  price 
of   Elbertas. 


Canning  Corn 

Miss  Fannie  F.  Cooper,  of  the  home 
economics  department  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Agricultural  College,  states  that 
the  canning  club  girls  of  New  Jersey  are 
having  as  great  success  in  the  canning  of 
corn  as  they  have  had  in  canning  the  ear. 
lier  vegetables.  They  are  being  helped  In 
this  work  by  the  method  of  canning  and 
the  quality  of  corn  used.  They  have 
adopted  the  method  of  "Straight  from 
the  Stalk  to  the  Can,"  that  is,  the  corn 
is  always  canned  on  the  same  day  oh 
which  it  is  gathered. 

In  canning  corn  only  the  corn  which 
is  approaching  the  "roasting  ear"  stage 
is  used.  The  corn  is  husked,  the  silk 
removed,  then  put  into  a  cheesecloth  and 
plunged  into  boiling  water.     The  water 


allowed  to  boil  from  8  to  10  mlnuteei 
This  removes  certain,  acids  and  makefl 
the  fiavor  better.  When  the  time  is  up, 
remove  from  the  boiling  water  and 
plunge  into  cold  water.  Allow  it  to  re* 
main  there  for  one  minute.  Remove 
from  the  water  and  cut  from  the  cob. 
Pack  in  sterilized  jars  to  within  two 
inches  of  the  top,  place  the  rubber  on 
the  jar,  add  1  level  tablespoonful 
of  salt  and  fill  to  overflowing  with  boil- 
ing water.  Partly  seal  the  jar  and  steril- 
ize for  three  hours  in  the  wash  boiler. 
The  water  is  kept  boiling  every  minute 
of  the  time  and  the  jars  are  removed 
promptly  when  the  time  Is  up  and  sealed 
immediately.    No  guesswork  is  done. 


In  a  circular  prepared  by  Miss  M.  Jane 
Newcomb  for  the  department  of  agricul- 
tural extension  of  The  Pennsylvania 
State  College  the  problem  of  selection 
and  purchase  of  children's  clothing  is 
covered  in  detail.  The  proper  hygiene, 
economic  and  artistic  requirements*  are 
considered. 

An  additional  valuable  feature  is  the 
illustrations  of  outer  and  under  gar« 
ments  for  children,  including  hats,  coU 
lars  and  shoes.  Estimates  of  costs  of 
home-made  and  ready-made  clothing  are 
also  included. 

This  circular.  No.  48,  of  the  agricul- 


tural extension  series,  is  free  upon  re^ 
is  brought  to  the  boiling  point  again  and  I  quest,  to  residents  of  Pennsylvania. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Pull  directions  for  msking,  ss  well  as  tbe  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-fitting  and  seam  allowing  Wben  ordering  wrrite  your  name 
and  address  in  full,  state  the  number  and  size  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  10  cents  for 
each       Address,    FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILAD'A.  PA. 


P.  B.  S.,  Wellsburp,  W.  Va.  —  We 
fiave  tried  gathering  weeds  and  herbs 
from  the  fields  to  sell  to  medicine  manu- 
facturers and  drug  dealers,  but  they  re- 
quire care  In  drying  for  the  market,  as 
well  as  lots  of  shed  room,  as  they  are 
worthless  dried  In  the  sun.  In  the 
spring  we  make  maple  syrup  and 
there  is  much  pleasure  and  fair 
money  in  the  work,  but  it  only  lasts 
for  a  short  season.  We  have  made  up 
over  $500  worth  of  cotton  cloth  into 
the  common  canvas  gloves  as  a  side  line 
to  a  small  chicken  farm,  but  the  inces- 
sant and  rapid  machine  sewing  Is  too 
hard  on  the  wife.  The  work  I  have  now 
carries    none   of   the    above   objections. 


7019 — Ladies'  waist.  Cut  in  sizes  34  to 
42  inches  bust  measure.  Long  or  short 
sleeves  may  be  iisd. 

TO.T.'I (Jlrls*   dress,      f'lit   In  sires  «,  8.   10 

and  12  years.  This  dress  has  a  plain  waist 
and  the  plaited  sldrt  buttons  on  to  it. 

7f>23. —  Misses'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  14,  1«, 
18  and  20  years.  The  dress  has  a  three- 
f^nred  sl<irt  attached  to  an  overblouse  and  a 
separate  gulmpe. 

7»37. — Girls'  Russian  bl«)use  dress.  Cut  in 
sizes  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  This  dress  con- 
jsists  of  a  separate  blouse  and  a  plaited  skirt 
attiiched  to  an  underwalst. 

7RQO — Ladles'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  36  to  42 
Inches  bust  measure.  Collar  and  yest  are  In 
one  and  the  skirt  is  cut  In  six  gores. 


7»R» — Ladies'  shirtwaist.  Cnt  in  sizes  36 
to  44  inches  bust  measure.  This  waist  has 
shoulder  straps  und  a  low  neck  flnished  with 
a  pretty  collar. 

7944. — Ladles'  apron.  Cut  In  one  size. 
Linen,  gingham  or  lawn  can  be  used  to  make 
this  apron. 

7»W» Ladies'    skirt.      Cut    in   sizes   24    to 

,32  Inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt  Is  cut  In 
three  gores  and  has  a  slightly  raised  waist 
line. 

7MR1. — Children's  rompers.  Cut  In  sizes  2, 
4  and  0  years..  Front  of  drawers  and  waist 
are  In  one  piece. 

7fMBe Ladles'  skirt.     Cut  In  sises  22  to  30 

Inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt  la  cut  m 
three  gores. 
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•xpecU-you  not  onl,  to  write  your  experience,  on  the  topic,  under  d-cu..  on  but  «iw  to  P^^,^"** 
Topic,  for  future  di.c«..ion..  The  be.t  letter  publi.hed  herein  e.ch  '••"«  ;^'"  »>«  -warded  •  prwe  or 
one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  publi.hed  we  will  pay  fifty  cent..     Addrew 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


October  1. — Heating  the  farm  home.  How 
do  you  heat  your  home?  What  in  your  ox- 
perieuce    is    the    best    method,    what    have 


to  accomplish  better  results  In  heating, 
what  has  it  cost  and  what  are  your  ie(;om- 
mendations  to  farmers  and  their  wives 
who  are  seeking  «0"d^li<-'lt  at  a  modeTate 
cost  and  a  minimum  of  labor.  Limit  your 
manuscript  to  200  words. 
bcTOBEit  15.— What  has  been  vour  experience 
with  kitchen  cabinets?  Have  they  any  dis- 
advantages to  offset  their  advantages  as 
labor  savers?  If  you  are  using  a  home-made 
Lubstitute  of  any  kind,   tell  us  about  it. 


V     /7-, 


V  Get  your  contribution  in  early.  If  it  doe*  not 
reach  u,  at  lea,t  IS  day,  before  the  date  of 
isaue,  it  will  be  too  lata.  


people  prefer  to  let  all  the  vegetables 
cook  together,  but  I  find  it  best  to  boil 
them  separately,  since  some  cook  tender 
sooner  than  others,  and  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  fall  to  pieces.  Arrange 
nicely  in  pint  jars.  Put  into  a  granite 
kettle  3  quarts  of  good  vinegar  and 
brinf  to  a  boil,  then  add  3  cupfuls  of 
sugar,  3  teaspoonfuls  celery  salt  and  V^ 
ounce  of  tumeric  mixed  together.  Let 
all  boil  up  together  again  and  then  pour 
over  the  pickles  in  the  jars  and  put  on 
the  lids. 


Tell  Us  All  About  Your  Favorite  Pickle- 
Either  Sweet  or  Sour— and   How 
You  Make  it. 

K.  S.  W.,  Tuscarora,  N.  Y.— Sliced 
cucumber  pickles  are  our  favorite,  made 
as  follows:  3  quarts  medium  sized  cu- 
cumbers, 8  small  onions.  1  green  pepper, 
1  cupful  horseradish,  1  cupful  salt,  1 
quart  of  vinegar,  1  cupful  of  sugar, 
1  teaspoonful  of  cloves,  1  teaspoon- 
ful  white  mustard  seed,  1  teaspoon- 
ful tumeric.  Slice  cucumbers  and  onions, 
chop  pepper  and  horseradish;  safinkle 
With  salt  and  let  stand  three  hours; 
drain.  Put  into  vinegar  with  r  maining 
Ingredients  and  bring  to  a  boil.  Place 
in  jars  and  seal.    These  are  fine. 

Mrs.  D.  L.  T.,  Fine  Creek  Mills,  Va. 
— Our  favorite  is  sweet  pickled  peaches. 
In  making  this  pickle,  which  grows  rich- 
er with  age,  use  3  pounds  of  fruit  to 
a  pound  of  sugar  and  a  pint  of  vinegar, 
and  spices  to  suit  the  taste.  x\fter  p-ei- 
ing  the  peaches  put  them  into  a  granite- 
ware  kettle  with  the  sugar,  vinegar  and 
spices;  mix  them  thoroughly  together, 
cover  closely  and  let  them  stand  24 
hours,  then  boil  for  a  short  time— not 
long  enough  for  the  fruit  to  break. 
While  hot  Put  into  glass  jars  and  seal. 
I  use  cinnamon  and  mace  in  making  this 
pickle.    Use  whole,  not  ground  spices. 

Mrs.  A.  S.,  Canisteo,  N.  Y.  —  My 
favorite  pickle  is  pepper  hash.  Take 
12  large  green  and  12  red  peppers, 
chopped  after  removing  seeds,  15  large 
white  onions,  chopped,  pour  boiling 
water  over  all  and  let  stand  15  minutes; 
repeat  hot  water  process;  add  1  quart 
vinegar,  y^  cupful  sugar,  3  scant  table- 
spoonfuls  salt;  boil  15  minutes  and  seal. 
This  is  not  only  a  delicious  pickle,  but 
makes  a  very  pretty  garnish  with  cold 
meat,  or  a  little  added  to  salad,  which 
we  find  acceptable  at  a  season  when  gar- 
nishes are  scarce. 


Mrs.  M.  B.  M.,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y.— A 
fine  receipt  for  cucumber  pickles  which 
will  keep  for  years,  is  the  following:  To 
each  100  medium  size  cucumbers  add  a 
pint  of  salt  and  pour  on  boiling  water 
sufficient  to  cover  the  whole;  cover 
tightly  and  let  stand  24  hours;  then 
they  are  taken  out,  wiped,  being  careful 
not  to  break  the  skin,  and  packed  in  the 
jar.  Boiling  vinegar  is  then  poured 
over  them  to  cover,  and  if  spice  is  added 
let  it  boil  up  with  the  vinegar.  Close 
the  jar  tight  and  i'l  two  weeks  delicious, 
hard,  green  pickles  are  produced — as 
green  as  the  day  they  were  on  the  vines. 

For  fiavoring  I  use  an  onion  sliced,  a 
few  cloves,  some  stick  cinnamon,  a  lit- 
tle white  mustard  seed  and  two  or  three 
hot  peppers.  Use  good,  strong  vinegar 
aud  put  an  old  plate  on  pitkles,  weighted 
down  with  a  stone.  If  one  does  not  have 
100  at  one  time,  use  same  proportions 
and  when  pickles  are  cold  transfer  to  a 
large  or  permanent  jar.  Many  friends 
have  said,  after  trying  this  way,  it  was 
so  easy  and  a  most  excellent  way  to  do. 


mixed)  and  boil  two  hours.  Pour  over 
the  pickles,  cover  and  put  away.  These 
are  very  rich,  so  don't  eat  too  much  at 
a  time. 


Mrs.  C.  H.,  Aspers,  Pa. — Pickled 
peaches  are  the  best  ever.  Use  large, 
ripe  yellow  peaches,  pare  and  remove 
stones,  fill  the  cavities  with  grated 
horse  radish  and  a  little  mustard  seed, 
tie  the  halves  of  peaches  together  with 
wrapping  cord  and  make  hot  in  the  fol- 
lowing syrup:  2^!  cupfuls  sugar  and  1 
cupful  strong  vinegar;  seal  while  hot. 
These  are  excellent  served  with  a  roast. 


Mrs.  W.  G.  Y.,  Ulster  Park,  N.  Y.— 
Here  is  what  we  and  our  friends  con- 
sider the  best  mixed  pickle  we  have  ever 
eaten.  It  is  called- French  pickles,  and 
is  made  as  follows:  2  ears*  of  corn,  2 
carrots,  cooked,  2  bunches  of  celery,  4 
quarts  of  green  tomatoes,  1  quart  of 
onions,   1  quart  of  cucumbers,   1   small 


head  of  cabbage,  2  cauliflowers,  3  red 
peppers,  3  green  peppers.  Slice  all  very 
fine,  let  stand  In  salt  water  24  hours, 
then  boil  in  brine  5  minutes,  then  drain. 
Paste. — One  teaspoonful  tumeric  pow-^ 
der,  3  teaspoonfuls  of  dry  mustard,  5 
cupfuls  of  sugar,  1  cupful  of  flour,  2 
quarts  boiling  vinegar,  1  quart  water; 
add  some  whole  cloves  and  boil  all  a  lit- 
tle with  above  mixture  and  seal  in  glass 
jars  while  hot. 


Mrs.  E.  P.,  Norristown,  Pa. — This  Is 
my  very  best  pickle.  It  is  easy  to  pre- 
pare and  makes  very  good  sandwiches 
for  a  change. 

Corn  Sauce. — One  dozen  ears  of  corn, 
1  head  of  cabbage,  1  pound  of  sugar,  14 
pound  grated  mustard,  salt,  celery  seed, 
mustard  seed,  vinegar  to  cover.  Boil 
corn,  cut  it  off  cob,  cut  cabbage  fine,  boil 
mustard  and  vinegar,  then  mix  together 
and  boil  slightly.  Once  tried  always 
tried. 


Mrs.  P.  P.,  Beaver  Dams,  N.  Y.— The 
following  is  my  favorite  pickle  receipt. 
I  have  made  and  eaten  many  different 
kinds  of  pickles,  but  I  never  found  any 
to  compare  with  this. 

Sliced  Pickled  Cucumbers. — Take  9 
quarts  of  cucumbers  of  the  size  for  table 
use,  peel  and  slice,  sprinkle  with  salt, 
let  stand  over  night;  in  the  morning 
rinse  and  drain,  then  take  1  tablespoon- 
ful  whole  allspice,  1  tablespoonful  celery 
seed,  V>  cupful  white  mustard  seed,  1 
teaspoonful  black  pepper,  1  tablespoonful 
tumeric  powder,  2  tablespoonfuls  ground 
mustard,  1  pound  brown  sugar,  21/2 
quarts  vinegar,  not  too  strong;  put  all 
together  and  heat,  then  put  in  cucum- 
bers and  heat,  but  don't  boil;  can  and 
seal. 


Mrs.  L.  M.,  Westover,  Md.— Here  is 
my  very  best  sweet  pickle  receipt,  which 
we  all  think  is  delicious:  2  quarts  ripe 
tomatoes  (after  being  chopped),  2  quarts 
green  tomatoes  (after  *^eing  chopped), 
1  dozen  medium  sized  onions,  3  red  pep- 
pers, 1  large  head  of  cabbage.  Chop  all 
Ingredients  fine,  add  V2  cupful  of  salt, 
mix  well  and  drain;  add  1  quart  vinegar, 
Vi  cupiul  yellow  mustard  seed,  1  table- 
spoonful celery  seed.  IV2  pounds  brown 
sugar;  boll  slowly  for  one-half  hour  and 
seal. 

Miss  M.  S.,  Hepbumville,  Pa. — Our 
favorite  pickle,  and  one  that  is  famous 
among  our  friends,  is  a  chow-chow  made 
as  follows:  1  peck  green  tomatoes,  2 
lar^e  heads  of  cabbage,  1  dozen  red  and 
gre^  mangoes.  15  onions.  Soak  over 
night  in  salt  water;  the  next  day  drain 
and  add  %  ounce  tumeric,  2  ounces  mus- 
tard seed,"  I  ounce  celery  seed,  1  pack- 
age mixed  spice,  3  pounds  sugar.  6  quarts 
vinegar,  1  handful  of  salt;  boil  15  min- 
utes and  seal. 


Mrs.  0.  L.,  Tiadaghton,  Pa. — Mustard 
pickle  is  a  favorite  with  us,  made  as  fol- 
lows: 3  quarts  vinegar,  3  cupfuls  sugar, 
4  rounding  tablespoonfuU  of  flour,  3 
rounding  tablespoonfuls  of  ground  mus- 
tard, 1  level  tablespoonful  tumeric,  1 
level  teaspoonful  salt,  2  quarts  of  cucum- 
bers,  2  quarts  of  cauliflower,  2  quarts  of 
onions.  Scald  vegetables  separately  in 
salt  and  water.  Make  dressing  as  fol- 
lows: Scald  vinegar,  mix  sugar,  flour, 
mustard,  tumeric  and  salt  with  cold 
water  and  add  to  vinegar.  Drain  vege- 
tables and  add  to  dressing,  cook  one-half 
hour.  If  not  sweet  enough  add  more 
sugar. 


Mrs.  N.  G.,  South  New  Berlin,  N".  Y. 
— Following  is  our  favorite  pickle  re- 
ceipt. It  is  very  good  indeed: 

Sweet  Mixed  Pickle. — 1  dozen  small 
cucumbers,  1  quart  small  onions,  1  pint 
lima  beans,  1  pint  string  beans,  1  quart 
tomatoes,  cut  up,  2  chopped  carrots,  2 
heads  celery,  2  cauliflowers.  Sprinkle 
•with  enough  salt  to  make  a  weak  brine 
and  cover  with  cold  water.  Let  stand 
In  this  24  hours;  then  place  on  the  range 
and  let  come  to  a  boil  in  this  water,  then 
lift  into  a  colander  and  let  drain.    Some 


Mrs.  H.  H.,  La  GrangeviUe,  N.  Y. — 
Our  favorite  pickle  is  made  ns  follows: 
Take  2  quarts  chopped  cooked  beets.  2 
quarts  chopped  raw  cabbage,  1  cupful 
grated  horseradish.  IV2  cupfuls  sugar, 
2  tablespoonfuls  salt,  2  teaspoonfuls  of 
black  pepper;  cover  all  with  cold  vine- 
gar and  can.  Excellent,  easily  prepared, 
not  expensive.  This  is  especially  liked 
to  serve  at  a  large  gathering — grange 
dinners,  church  suppers,  etc. 

Mrs.  A.  B.  K.,  Rodman,  N.  Y. — Here 
in  my  receipt  for  sweet  pickle  which  my 
sister-in-law  thinks  is  the  best  she  ever 
ate:  Either  ripe  cucumbers  or  water- 
melon rind  may  be  used.  Peel,  cut  in 
strips  and  cut  out  seeds,  then  soak  In 
salt  water  over  night.  In  the  morning 
put  to  drain,  then  prepare  a  syrup  as  fol- 
lows: To  each  quart  of  vinegar  use  one 
pound  of  sugar;  boil  and  skim.  Boil  the 
drained  cucumbers  until  tender  and 
quite  transparent.  Take  out  the  pickles 
as  they  get  done,  strain  the  vinegar,  put 
it  over  the  flre  with  a  small-  muslin  bag 
of  spices  (cloves,  cinnamon  and  allspice 
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Management  of  the  Farm  Flock 


By  y/.  H.  TOMHAVB 


This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
periods  in  the  management  of  the  farm 
flock  if  adequate  returns  are  to  be  ob- 
tained. The  size  and  condition  of  the 
lamb  crop  secured  in  the  spring  will  de- 
pend to  a  large  extent  upon  the  safe 
breeding  of  all  the  ewes  in  the  flock. 
If  any  of  the  ewes  are  not  bred,  it  means 
that  the  per  cent,  of  lambs  secured  from 
the  flock  is  reduced  and  the  only  return 
from  smch  ewe  is  the  wool  which  is  pro- 
duced. The  successful  breeding  of  all 
the  ewes  depends  largely  upon  the 
proper  handling  of  the  flock. 

The  first  consideration  is  that  of  hav- 
ing a  good  ram.  He  should  be  a  pure- 
bred of  the  breed  used  and  should  be  in 
strong,  vigorous  condition  at  the  time  of 
breeding.  This  does  not  mean  that  he 
should  be  overly  fat,  which  makes  him 
sluggish  and  inactive.  If  the  ram  has 
been  allowed  to  run  down  in  condition 


for  a  short  time  during  the  evening  and 
in  the  morning.  In  order  to  detect  the 
ewes  that  are  bred,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
smear  the  breast  of  the  ram  with  lamp 
black  or  some  other  coloring  matter  and 
oil.  This  will  mark  the  rumps  of  the 
ewes  that  have  been  bred,  so  that  a  rec- 
ord can  be  kept  of  the  exact  date  when 
each  ewe  is  bred. 

The  condition  of  the  ewes  is  fully  as 
important  as  the  condition  of  the  ram. 
It  is  always  better  to  breed  the  ewes 
when  their  systems  are  building  up.  This 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  what  is 
known  as  flushing  the  ewes.  This  is 
done  by  feeding  them  a  grain  mixture  of 
some  kind  a  couple  of  weeks  before  the 
breeding  season  begins.  A  desirable  mix- 
ture is  one  made  up  of  the  same  grains 
as  suggested  for  the  ram.  This,  fed  at 
the  rate  of  one-quarter  to  one-half  pound 
daily,  will  put  the  ewes  in  good  condi- 


How  to  Run  a  Babcock  Test 


By    H.  H. 
Professor  of  Dairy  Husbandry, 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  give 
plain  directions  for  operating  a  Babcock 
test  to  determine  the  percentage  of  fat 
in  milk. 

REPRESENTATIVE     SAMPLE     NECESSARY. 

The  flrst  thing  is  to  be  sure  that  the 
sample  to  be  tested  is  fairly  representa- 
tive of  the  milk  given  by  the  cow,  or 
sold,  or  in  any  other  condition.  We  have 
known  a  person  to  run  out  to  the  barn 
or  pasture  field,  milk  a  cupful  of  milk 
from  a  cow,  then  test  this  to  find  out  the 
percentage  of  fat  in  the  cow's  milk. 
Such  a  test  is  of  no  value  whatever. 
Some  will  save  a  little  at  the  last  of  the 
milking  to  test.  This,  too,  is  valueless. 
The  correct  way  ie  to  milk  the  cow  out 
clean  in  one  vessel,  then  stir  the  milk 
and  take  an  ounce  for  testing.  If  possi- 
'ble,  do  this  for  at  least  two,  and  be'tter, 
four  or  six  milkings,  as  a  cow's  milk 
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to  run  out,  and  when  the  milk  is  exactr 
ly  on  the  17.6  c.c.  mark,  close  the  upper 
end  with  the  finger  and  place  the  lower 
end  of  the  pipette  in  a  clean  Babcock 
test  bottle,  holding  the  bottle  in  a  slant- 
ing position,  so  that  the  air  in  the  bottle 
may  escape  on  the  upper  side  while  the 
milk  enters  on  the  lower  side.  If  thia 
is  not  done,  the  rush  of  air  from  the 
bottle  will  carry  back  some  of  the  milk 
which  is  lost  and  the  test  will  be  too 
lew.  The  milk  remaining  inside  the 
ripette  should  be  blown  into  the  test 
bottle,  so  as  to  get  practically  all  the 
milk  measured,  into  the  test  bottle. 

ADDING   THE    SULPHURIC    ACID. 

If  the  acid  is  of  proper  strength 
(specific  gravity  of  1.82  to  1.83).  and  cor- 
rect temperature  (60  to  70  degrees  F.I, 
measure  17.5  c.c,  of  the  acid  with  the 
acid  measure — not  a  pipette,  as  it  is  al- 
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during  the  spring  and  summer,  he 
should  be  fed  some  extra  feed  two  or 
three  weeks  before  the  breeding  season 
begins.  It  is  desirable  to  have  some  suc- 
culent feed  which  can  best  be  provided 
in  the  form  of  good  rape  or  some  other 
green  pasture.  This  may  be  supple- 
mented with  grain,  using  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  corn,  oats  and  bran  with 
a  small  amount  of  linseed  oil  meal  add- 
ed to  it.  This  should  be  fed  in  such 
amounts  as  to  increase  the  ram's  condi- 
tion gradually.  It  is  also  desirable  to 
have  comfortable  shelter  where  he  may 
be  protected  from  the  excessive  heat 
•which  we  often  have  during  the  latter 
part  of  August  and  September. 

The  number  of  ewes  that  can  be  bred 
to  one  ram  will  depend  quite  largely  up- 
on the  development  of  the  ram  used. 
A  mature  ram  can  be  used  on  a  large 
number  of  ewes  if  he  is  properly  fed 
and  not  used  too  heavily  during  a  short 
period.  If  a  lamb  ram  Is  used,  it  is 
very  seldom  desirable  to  breed  more 
than  20  to  25  ewes  to  him  during  the 
flrst  season.  It  is  not  a  desirable  prac- 
tice to  have  the  ram  with  the  ewes  dur- 
ing the  entire  day,  but  a  much  better 
plan  is  to  have  him  put  with  the  flock 


tion  for  breeding.  A  new  rape  pasture 
or  second  grrowth  clover  will  answer  the 
same  purpose.  The  time  of  beginning 
the  breeding  of  the  ewes  will  depend 
somewhat  upon  the  time  at  which  the 
lambs  are  to  be  dropped.  The  gestr.tion 
period  is  about  150  days,  which  makes 
it  easy  to  calculate  the  time  that  breed- 
ing should  be  started.  The  breeding 
season  will  possibly  last  for  ^  period  of 
4  to  6  weeks,  as  some  of  the  ewes  may 
not  be  safely  bred  the  flrst  time  and 
must  be  re-bred.  The  ewes  In  the  flock 
should  be  numbered  so  that  a  record  can 
be  made  of  the  date  of  breeding  and 
make  sure  that  none  remain  unbred. 


Lice  are  liable  to  be  particularly  seri- 
ous on  young,  growing  pigs.  The  prac- 
tice at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  is 
to  spray  the  pigs  with  a  light  crude  oil 
as  often  as  necessary  to  keep  down  both 
lice  and  eggs  in  quarters  and  pens.  Sev- 
eral patent  hog  oilers  on  the  market 
have  proven  of  some  value.  Where  these 
are  not  practicable  the  best  method  is 
hand  spraying  or  dipping.  If  a  com- 
mercial dip  solution  Is  used  two  applica- 
tions are  necessary,  one  ten  days  after 
the  first. 


will  vary  considerably  from  one  milking 
to  another  in  fat  content. 

If  milk  from  a  pail,  can  or  vat  is  to  be 
tested,  it  should  be  thoroughly  stirred 
so  as  to  mix  the  cream  with  the  milk  be- 
fore taking  the  sample.  To  dip  some 
milk  from  a  vessel  containing  milk 
which  has  stood  for  some  time,  without 
stirring  or  pouring,  is  useless  for  testing. 

TEMPERATURE  OF   MILK   AND   ACm. 

Many  persons  running  a  Babcock  test, 
pay  no  attention  whatever  to  tempera- 
tures of  milk,  acid  and  water,  whereas 
temperature  is  the  key  to  successful  and 
accurate  testing.  The  temperature  of  the 
milk  and  acid  should  be  about  65  de^Tees 
F. — not  over  70  degrees  and  not  below 
60  degrees  F.  'A  thermometer  should  al- 
ways be  used  when  testing. 

After  mixing  the  sample  by  pouring 
slowly  from  one  vessel  to  another  five 
or  six  times,  the  pipette  should  be  fllled, 
by  sucking  the  air  with  the  mouth  from 
the  inside  of  the  tube.  Draw  the  milk 
above  the  17.6  c.c.  mark,  about  one  Inch, 
then  quickly  place  the  right  foreflnger 
over  the  end  that  was  in  the  mouth.  This 
prevents  the  milk  running  out  at  the 
lower  end.  Next,  slightly  tip  the  finger 
to  allow  air  in,  which  causes  the  milk 


ways  dangerous  to  suck  sulphuric  acid 
with  a  pipette.  Again  hold  the  test  bot- 
tie  in  a  slanting  position  so  that  the  acid 
will  go  under  the  milk  and  not  through 
it.  If  testing  several  samples,  add  the 
acid  to  all  before  mixing,  then  mix  with 
a  rotary  or  whirling  motion  until  all  the 
curd  disappears  and  the  mixture  is  a 
chocolate  brown  color,  when  the  bottle 
or  bottles  should  be  placed  in  the  centri- 
fuge for  whirling. 

WHIRLING    THE    SAMPLE. 

Whirl  an  even  number  of  samples  ajpillV,''; 
be  sure  the  machine  is  balanced,  other* 
wise  it  will  run  roughly.  If  necessary, 
balance  the  machine  with  a  test  bottle 
containing  water.  The  sample  should  be 
v^hirled  at  a  speed  of  about  1200  revolu- 
tions per  minute  for  five  minutes.  Then 
add  hot  water,  at  a  temperature  of  160 
to  170  degrees,  to  each  sample  so  that 
the  fat  column  is  all  in  the  graduated 
neck  of  the  bottle.  Be  careful  not  to 
have  the  fat  above  the  marks,  nor  below 
them,  when  the  reading  is  made,  as  the 
bottle  is  accurate  only  for  that  part 
graduated.  The  sample  should  be  whirl- 
ed again  for  two  minutes.  If  troubled 
with  cloudy  or  black  readings,  add  water 
up  to  the  bottom  of  the  neck,  whiri  for  a 
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minute  or  two,  then  add  the  remainder 
of  the  water  required  and  whirl  again 
for  two  minutes.  This  tends  to  give 
clear  readings.  The  next  step  is  to  place 
the  test  bottle  in  a  hot  water  bath,  which 
Is  at  a  temperature  of  about  140  degrees 
F.  This  is  a  very  important  part  of  the 
;>  testing   operation    which    is   frequently 

neglected  and  in  consequence  the  fat  is 
too  cold,  clings  to  the  side  of  the  bottle 
and  cannot  be  read  accurately. 

MAKIXO  THE  READING. 

After  standing  In  the  hot  water  bath 
for  about  five  minutes,  read  the  liquid 
fat  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  limits 
of  the  fat,  preferably  using  a  compass, 
though  the  reading  can  be  made  by 
counting — first  the  large  spaces  covered 
by  the  fat.  each  of  which  represents  1 
per  cent,  fat ;  then  the  small  spaces,  each 
of  which  means  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent. 
Therefore,  if  we  find  that  the  column  of 
fat  extends  over  three  large  spaces  and 
four  small  ones,  the  reading  is  3.8,  or 
three  and  eight-tenths  per  cent.  fat. 
Sometimes  the  column  of  fat  will  cover 
half  of  one  small  space  on  the  graduated 
neck  of  the  bottle;  this  is  read  as  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent.  fat. 

WASHING    THE    TEST    BOTTLE. 

Many  of  the  test  bottles  found  on 
farms  are  coated  on  the  inside  with 
grease.  This  is  caused  by  rinsin?  with 
cold  water  and  not  using  an  alkali,  such 
as  washing  soda,  which  "cuts  the 
grease."  As  soon  as  the  bottle  is  read, 
it  should  be  emptied  while  still  hot,  be 
rinsed  with  hot  water,  then  with  hot 
water  and  soda,  and  again  with  clean 
hot  water.  The  bottles  and  the  pipette 
should  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  dust. 

TESTING  SKIM  MILK,  BUTTER  MILK  AND 
CREAM. 

Both  skim  milk  and  butter  milk  may 
be  tested  for'  fat  with  the  Babcock  test, 
and  also  cream.  However,  special  bot- 
tles are  needed  for  these.  For  testing 
cream  it  is  best  to  use  a  fine  balance 
and  weigh  either  9  or  18  grams  of  cream 
Into  a  special  cream  test  bottle.  If  the 
cream  tests  between  20  and  30  per  cent, 
fat,  fairly  accurate  results  may  be  got  by 
using  an  18  c.c.  pipette  for  measuring 
the  sample  of  cream,  instead  of  weigh- 
ing. When  buying  a  pipette  it  is  a  good 
plapt  to  get  one  with  both  17.6  and  18 
c.c.  marks,  then  it  may  be  used  for  both 
milk  and  cream  testing.  Accuracy  and 
carefulness  in  measurements  and  tem- 
peratures are  the  main  things  necessary 
In  testing  milk  and  cretm. 


Making  Fall  Pigs  Profitable 

W.  A.  GRAHAM. 

Contrary  to  the  general  belief  that 
early  fall  pigs  are  not  so  profitable  as 
those  coming  in  the  spring,  my  experi- 
ence gives  me  the  assurance  that  if  fall 
pigs  are  rightly  handled  from  birth  to 
maturity  they  make  the  farmer  more 
money  than  those  farrowed  during  the 
springtime.  The  main  reason  is  that 
less  actual  grain  is  required  for  the  fall 
pigs  than  for  those  born  in  the  spring. 
The  most  of  the  growth  of  fall  pigs  is, 
<Jr  can  be,  made  from  corn  ensilage, 
finely  cut  clover  or  alfalfa  reinforced 
with  corn  meal,  bran  and  middlings, 
during  the  winter  season,  and  from  rye 
pasture,  clover  and  rape  during  the 
spring  and  summer.  Fall  pigs  should  be 
large  and  well  fattened  for  about  the 
June  market,  but  no  large  amount  of 
corn  or  other  grain  need  be  fed  them 
until  the  last  two  months  they  are  kept. 
They  make  the  greatest  amount  of  their 
growth  from  the  coarser  and  cheaper 
foods.  Spring  pigs,  If  pushed  for  the 
fall  market,  must  of  a  necessity  get  both 
their  growth  and  final  fattening  from 
rich  slop  and  grain.  I  could  never  get 
the  spring  pigs  on  high  feed,  to  eat  much 
grass  or  pasturage  of  any  kind. 


For  the  real  profitable  results  from 
fall  pigs,  a  few  things  must  have  the 
very  best  of  attention,  viz.,  good  stock, 
liberal  feeding  of  the  mothers  while  the 
pigs  are  nursing,  and  of  the  little  pigs 
after  they  are  weaned,  separate  beds, 
dry  but  well  ventilated,  all  winter  for 
each  litter,  and  a  feeding  floor  or  place 
well  protected  from  all  bad  weather. 

I  find  there  is  no  better  food  for  the 
mothers  while  the  pigs  nurse  than  a 
rich,  thick  slop  made  from  pure  ground 
rye.  This  gives  a  big  flow  of  rich  milk, 
and  especially  if  some  ear  corn  is  also 
given.  The  pigs  get  to  eating  freely  of 
the  rye  slop  before  they  are  weaned,  and 
that  and  a  little  corn  should  be  their 
main  feed  until  real  cold  weather  comes. 
Perhaps  the  middle  of  December  is  about 
the  right  time  to  quit  the  use  of  the 
rye  slop,  but  still  give  some  corn,  and 
allow  the  herd  to  have  all  the  ensilage 
made  from  corn  they  will  clean  up  twice 
a  day.  The  silo  fully  solves  the  prob- 
lem of  both  a  bulky  and  a  good  growing 
food  for  wintering  the  shoats.  Some 
corn  is  necessary,  but  no  great  amount. 

Sow  rye  for  an  early  green  feed,  and 
turn  from  that  to  clover  or  rape  as  soon 
as  they  can  be  had.  As  soon  as  the 
rape  or  clover  pasture  is  turned  on,  be- 
gin the  feeding  of  corn  very  liberally. 
Try  this  for  actual  cheapness  in  pork 
production. 


My  First  Silo — A  Reminiscence 

R.    B.    BUSHING. 

It  was  a  lively  young  salesman  hang- 
ing around,  who  caused  me  to  first  order 
the  thing,  and  I  ordered  it  partly  to  get 
rid  of  him.  There  wasn't  another  silo 
anywhere  in  the  neighborhood.  Nannie 
was  aghast  at  what  I  had  done.  *  I  was 
getting  reckless,  she  said.  I  never  said 
much,  for  I  had  been  reading  a  little 
about  the  things  and  it  looked  like  the 
saving  of  work  to  feed  silage.  It  ap- 
peared to  me  as  if  the  feed  would  go 
further. 

When  the  thing  came  and  I  got  it  all 
stacked  up  in  the  barnyard  of  course 
the  neighbors  all  heard  of  it.  It  caused 
no  end  of  talk,  for  I  had  a  reputation  of 
being  pretty  shy  about  buying  any  new- 
fangled things.  It  took  me  several 
weeks  to  get  used  to  seeing  the  thing 
after  it  was  erected,  standing  up  so 
straight,  28  feet  high,  and  looking  do,wn 
on  the  rest  of  the  buildings. 

When  it  came  time  to  fill  the  silo  sev- 
eral of  the  neighbors  came  to  help.  We 
didn't  get  it  filled  the  first  day,  as  things 
did  not  go  well,  and  it  began  to  look  as 
though  all  my  corn  was  going  to  be  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  thing,  but  I  pretended 
that  that  was  as  I  had  expected.  It  took 
an  hour  and  a  half  the  next  day  to  finish 
filling  it. 

After  the  force  had  all  gone  I  looked 
around  to  see  where  I  was  at  and  dis- 
covered that  the  silo  had  canned  up  five- 
sixths  of  my  corn  crop.  Well,  as  I  still 
had  a  few  nubbins  left  for  a  kind  of  a 
variety  and  treat  for  the  horses  occa- 
sionally, I  felt  relieved.  Only  it  made 
me  feel  queer  to  notice  how  much  that 
silage  settled  inside  of  a  week.  I  could 
not  see  where  all  that  corn  went  to.  The 
settling  caused  a  shortage  of  at  least 
214  feet  at  the  top  of  the  silo. 

It  was  several  week  before  it  came 
time,  to  open  the  silo  and  start  feeding. 
Nannie  was  as  anxious  to  see  what  the 
stuff  was  like  as  I  was.  So  the  evening 
I  got  the  stock  all  in  their  stalls  and 
prepared  to  climb  up  to  the  doors  of  the 
silo  she  had  to  go  up  with  me  to  satisfy 
her  own  curiosity.  We  walked  around 
over  the  silage  and  found  to  our  sur- 
prise that  the  stuff  was  all  rotten.  We 
dug  down  into  the  top  and  it  was  all  hot 
and  moldy.  Nannie  didn't  even  look  at 
me.    She  knew  how  I  felt  about  it. 


However,  we  scraped  off  the  moldy 
top  and  soon  the  silage  began  to  improve 
In  looks,  but  it  was  smelling  sour.  I 
finally  summoned  nerve  to  throw  down 
enough  for  a  ration  for  each  animal,  and 
then  we  both  climbed  down  to  see  how 
well  they  liked  it.  ETach  horse  and  cow 
mussed  over  Its  share  and  would  not  eat 
It.  Several  of  them  looked  up  at  us 
and  bawled  for  their  old-fashioned  bun- 
dles of  fodder.  There  was  none  for 
them,  so  we  went  into  the  house  and 
tried  to  forget  about  It  for  a  night.  I 
put  In  a  bad  night.  Nannie  asked  me 
several  times  when  I  was  turning  from 
side  to  side  of  the  bed,  trying  to  find  a 
softer  place:  "Robert,  what's  the  mat- 
ter?" I  did  not  have  an  answer  for  her; 
she  knew  the  reason  without  me  telling 
her.  Let  any  man  put  his  corn  crop  up 
In  a  big  can  so  that  it  sours  and  his 
stock  refuses  to  eat  It  and  there  will  be 
reason  enough  to  lose  sleep. 

The  next  morning  when  I  v/ent  to  the 
barn  the  silage  was  all  cleaned  up  and 
the  mangers  looked  as  if  the  cows  and 
horses  had  licked  half  the  n'.ght.  When 
they  were  given  their  morning's  feed 
they  went  right  at  it.  Things  looked 
bright  after  that.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
days  it  became  a  pleasure  to  measure 
out  the  silage  to  them  and  watch  then? 
as  they  rushed  Into  the  barn,  each  cow 
and  horse  to  Its  own  stall  for  fear  some 
other  would  be  at  Its  feed. 

The  pleasure  never  has  grown  old. 
And  the  animals'  appetites  were  never 
more  keen.  Even  the  wild  heifers,  that 
in  pasture  usually  hold  their  heads  high 
and  run  at  the  first  opportunity,  pushed 
the  feeder  away  from  their  feed  boxes 
before  he  had  half  emptied  their  meas- 
ure of  silage.  Soon  the  gray  colt,  that 
I  had  not  given  silage  to,  began  to  hang 
around  the  door  of  the  cow  barn,  and 
when  I  was  not  watching  he  would  be 
in  one  of  the  cow's  stalls  before  she 
could  head  him  off.  The  brood  sow 
seemed  to  enjoy  !ier  ration  of  a  grllon 
of  silage  quite  as  much  as  the  cows. 
She  would  hunt  through  the  silage  for 
the  grain  and  then  after  eating  all  the 
grain  she  would  chew  up  the  balance, 
sucking  out  the  juice,  and  she  seemed  to 
thrive  on  It. 

The  wife  and  myself  lose  no  sleep 
now  over  the  sllo,  you  may  guess. 


Sheep  as  Effective  Land  Reclaimers 

H.  A.  CRAFTS. 

If  I  were  about  to  attempt  the  recla- 
mation of  one  of  those  abandoned  East- 
ern farms  we  hear  so  much  about,  one 
of  the  first  things  I  would  do  would  be 
to  invest  In  a  fiock  of  sheep,  for  sheep 
are  the  most  effective  reclaimers  of 
worn-out  farm  land  that  I  know  of. 

On  our  Maine  farm  I  saw  the  whole 
process.  Our  first  sheep  pasture  was  a 
piece  of  rolling  valley  land  nearly  in 
Its  original  state  from  the  stump.  It 
was  a  piece  of  land  that  had  never  yet 
seen  the  plow,  but  was  susceptible  of  a 
fair  tillage.  We  let  it  run  to  sheep  pas- 
ture while  waiting  for  the  stumps  to 
rot,  so  they  would  not  obstruct  the  plow 
when  It  should  come  to  breaklng-up  time. 

The  land  had  first  been  cropped  to 
grain;  then  to  hay,  until  the  grass  was 
badly  run  out,  and  the  weeds  were  com- 
ing in  to  take  the  place  of  the  grass. 
Some  of  the  stumps  had  separated  and  a 
second  growth  of  trees  had  started  up. 
Then  we  turned  In  the  sheep.  For  them 
It  was  a  treat.  They  went  for  the  weeds 
an(J  undergrowth  greedily,  so  that  by 
the  end  of  the  first  season  they  had 
fiearly  everything  grubbed  clean.  Of 
course,  after  they  had  browsed  off  the 
taller  growths  they  began  to  get  nearer 
the  ground  and  finally  they  cleaned  that 
up.  Then  in  the  following  spring  we 
turned  the  sheep  into  the  pasture  Just 


THArS  GUARANTEED  I 


—to  produce  more  milk  than  anjr  other  ration 
eiUier  home  mixed  or  purchased  and  do  it 
without  giving  your  cows  constipation  or 
udder  trouble  Ready  to  use  ri^  oat  of  the 


sack  without  any  mixing. 


'  Absolotely  free  from  adnltersnta  and  Bllen,  Joat 
like  the  feed  you  would  mix  for  yoarself  ,ia  a  Bpecial 
combination  of  choice  cottonseed  meal,  dnea  beet 
pulp,  gluten  feed.com  distillers' grains, wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings  and  a  little  salt^  that's  all;  each  in- 
gredient weighed  by  automatic  Bcales  and  all 
thoroughly  mixed  in  huRe  power  driven  mixers,  so 
that  it  is  always  absolutely  uniform,  and  always 
good.  An  extra  quart  or  two  of  milk  daily  from  each 
cow  may  turn  a  loss  into  a  profit.Try  LARRO-FEED 
for  more  profits.  Sold  on  "iiM««y  kaeh  ii  not  lalisfiar* 
clan,  the  decision  being  entirely  up  to  you. 
Ask  your  local  dealer.  Write  ua  if  none  near  you. 
THE  LMROWE  IMLUNa  CO.     8SS  BOMpia  Mk.  ItotraN.  Mick. 
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SILOS 

QptNiNd  Roofs 

FullSilo  Without  RcritUNS 

WRITC      rOR   CATALOO 
AND    SPECIAL     PBICeS  NOW 

E.F.SCHVrCHTSR  Co. 

(KCNTS   \  10  a.  /a  TK  ST 
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CATTLE. 


Meridale 
Jerseys 

A  choice  lot  of  breeding  bulls,  ready  for 
service  lu  the  fall,  are  oft'ered  from  the 
Meridale  herd  at  attrHcllve  prices  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  They  are  sired 
by  bulls  of  wide  reputation,  and  out  of 
Register  of  Merit  dams.  The  blood  lines 
back  of  them  are  described  In  "Meridale 
Jerseys,"  a  copy  of  which  will  gladly  be 
mailed  on  request. 

AYER  &  McKINNEY 
300  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


I  am  about  to  quit  farming  and  oflfer  my 
entire  herd  of  19  head  of 

Dutch  Belted  CatOe  For  Sale 

PAUL  GIBBS,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 


V 


Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 

Cows  and  heifers  of  good  breeding  for  sale. 

WrlC«  for  p»ril««l»rs. 
S.  K.  WII.E.COX  SHYBNA.  XT.  T. 


SWINE. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berks,  and  C.  Whites 

I^ArKe  strains,  all  acpf*,  mated,  not  akin.  Bred  nowa. 
service  boars.  Poultry,  AuKora  goats.  Collie  and  B(>aKle 
pups.  Grade  Guernsey  calves.  Write  for  prices  and 
circulars.      P.  F.  Hamilton.  Cochbanvillk.  Pa 


Chester  Whites 


Hows,    Boars.    Gilts, 
bred     or    open,    all 

acpfl  and  sizes,  several  hundred   In  stock.    Prices  |4:M 

to  fino.CN).  Write  Mnpt. 

MYCAMORR  FAR9IM,  Northampton,  P». 

KCk.  \J.  1.  w.  C^Wine  vice  hoars  and 
— — ^-^— ^— — — ^^—^  spring  pigs, 
cholera  immune.  |l'>-f35  prepaid  express.  Write  vour 
wants.  Jacob  Wbiteman  A8on,  College  Corner,  Ohio. 

R^rlr«liir<ka  For  Sn1«k  One  extra  sow  and  five 

DerKSnireS  roroaie  ijnts,  bred,  l-oursuper- 

fine  sow  pigs  and  one  hoar  plR.      Prlres  in  your  favor. 

W.  F.  NcMPARKAN,  FurnUa,  P*. 


SHEEP. 


Registered  Shropshires 

Ewes  and  Rams  for  sale. 

CHESTERBROOK  FARM,  Berwyn,  Pa. 


DOGS. 


FORDHOOK  SCOTCH  COLLIE  KENNKIJ^Pup. 
pies  of  choicest  imported  blood,  full  pedigreed,  at 
prices  the  farmer  ran  afford  to  pay.  w.  Atlee  Biir« 
pee  A  Co..  Burpee  Buildings,  North  Mb  Ht..  Phlla.,  Pa. 

Please  mention  The  Practical  Farmer 
In  writing  advertisers. 


as  Boon  as  the  snow  was  off  the  ground, 
and  this  gave  them  a  great  advantage 
over  the  weeds  and  bushes.  The  new 
leafage  was  seized  upon  by  the  ruminat- 
ing animals  and  was  kept  closely 
cropped  all  the  season;  and  thus  a  com- 
plete control  over  the  wild  growth  was 
obtained. 

As  season  succeeded  season  the  weeds 
disappeared  and  In  their  place  sprang  up 
some  fine  grasses,  which  came  in  some 
mysterious  manner  and  secured  a  per- 
manent foothold.  Elach  year  the  pasture 
grew  greener  and  fresher;  the  weeds 
disappeared  and  the  stumps  rotted.  The 
land  had  been  reclaimed,  and  also  fer- 
tilized, for  sheep  manure  is  one  of  the 
best  fertilizers  that  a  farm  can  produce. 
It  was  now  time  to  seek  a  new  pasture 
for  the  sheep. 

Right  adjoining  our  farm  on  the  west 
was  a  steep  hillside  pasture  that  had 
been  about  the  same  as  abandoned  for 
years.  A  few  cows  had  been  run  on 
it,  but  it  was  largely  grown  up  to 
brakes,  poverty  weed,  bushes,  etc.,  and 
afforded  but  little  feed  that  was  fit  for 
cows.  But  we  knew  that  it  would  be 
all  right  for  a  sheep  pasture,  so  we  made 
a  deal  for  It,  trading  in  on  its  purchase 
a  piece  of  woodland  for  which  we  had 
no  special  use.  Then  we  patched  up  the 
fences  and  turned  in  the  sheep.  It  was 
a  fine  change  for  them,  as  they  got  an 
entire  change  of  diet,  and  also  of  air, 
the  hillside  being  high  and  breezy. 
There  was  plenty  of  shade  for  the  sheep 
and  Just  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  ran  a 
clear  brook  of  living  water,  which  made 
an  ideal  drinking  place  for  the  animals. 
The  flock  did  finely. 

Then  we  put  six  husky  oxen  to  the 
breaking  plow  and  ripped  up  and  turned 
over  our  old  sheep  pasture.  The  stumps 
had  rotted  and  by  thorough  leveling  and 
harrowing  we  got  the  ground  into  ex- 
cellent condition   for  seeding. 

Big  crops  we  raised  on  that  old  sheep 
pasture  land — 300  bushels  of  potatoes, 
7G  bushels  of  oats,  40  bushels  of  corn  or 
wheat  to  the  acre  were  samples  of  our 
first  product  from  the  newly  plowed 
land. 

These  are  things  that  any  one  can  do, 
and  appear  to  be  not  only  common  sense, 
but  actually  scientific.  Sheep  are  bound 
to  be  good  property  on  the  Eastern 
farms.  The  great  sheep  ranges  of  the 
West  are  breaking  up  Into  farms  and 
ranches  and  Western  herds  are  growing 
less  and  smaller. 


Breeding  and  Feeding  for 
Dairy  Purposes 

(Concluded  from  page  339) 

for  a  study  of  the  individual  needs 
of  each  animal  being  fed.  The  art 
of  feeding  is  not  easily  learned. 
Men  who  are  thorough  masters  of  the 
art  of  feeding  are  not  so  plentiful  as 
those  who  are  masterful  breeders  and  I 
may  safely  say  these  are  indeed  few.  As 
the  art  of  breeding  includes  the  science 
of  breeding,  so,  too,  does  the  art  of  feed- 
ing include  the  science  of  feeding.  It 
must/  stand  as  true  that  however  well 
bred  a  dairy  herd  may  be  it  cannot  prove 
profitable  unless  well  fed.  And  no  herd 
will  be  well  fed  unless  each  cow  is  sup- 
plied with  the  necessary  nutrients  In 
suflQcient  quantities  to  meet  her  indi- 
vidual needs. 

I  know  some  farmers  and  dairymen 
who  feed  all  their  cows  alike.  They  do 
this  for  two  reasons.  One  Is  for  the 
convenience  of  the  feeder,  and  the  other 
and  more  binding  one  is  that  the  Idea 
Is  nearly  universal  that  what  is  good  for 
one  cow  must  of  necessity  be  good  for 
all  other  cows.  The  first  reason  might 
be  excusable,  but  the  other  is  wholly 
unwarranted.    When  a  cow  possesses  the 


dairy  type  to  a  l>easonaUe  degree  and 
is  not  proving  profitable  there  is  some 
good  reason  for  it.  In  theory  the  dairy 
type  should  mean  a  good  cow:  in  prac- 
tice the  good  cow  always  has  the  dairy 
type.  The  conformation  and  the  quality 
should  be  found  together  alv/ays. "  When 
the  former  exists  without  the  latter  it 
is  the  fault  of  some  man  and  cannot  be 
justly  charged  up  against  the  cow. 
Either  the  man  who  raised  her  failed 
so  to  feed  her  as  to  develop  her  dairy 
qualities  or  her  owner  is  not  furnishing 
her  the  proper  kinds  and  amounts  of 
food.  The  chances  are  that  her  early 
treatment  vvas  faulty.  I  believe  more 
cows  are  ruined  for  dairy  purposes  be- 
fore they  are  two  years  old  than  after 
they  come  in  milk. 

There  are  men  who  have  tried  to  im- 
prove and  breed  up  their  herds,  only 
to  get  heifers  that  have  proved  inferior 
to  their  mothers.  As  a  result,  pure-bred 
sires  have  been  blamed  and  pure-bred 
stock  ridiculed,  while  the  use  of  inferior 
animals  for  breeding  has  been  continued. 
When  a  well-bred  heifer  proves  unequal 
to  the  parent  stock  it  is  usually  the 
fault  of  the  breeder  and  not  of  the  breed. 
The  breeder  should  shoulder  his  own 
mistakes  and  not  blame  the  sire  and 
dam  for  his  lack  of  wisdom  in  feeding 
and  handling.  The  nerve  force  must  be 
kept  up,  the  lung  capacity  made  large 
and  the  digestion  powerful  and  almost 
unlimited.  Nerves,  lungs,  stomach  and 
milk — secure  the  first  three  with  any 
dairy  bred  heifer  and  the  last,  which  is 
the  object  for  which  we  work,  will  not 
fail. 

Sometimes^  one  acts  too  hastily  and 
condemns  a  heifer  before  she  has  had 
her  chance  to  prove  what  she  can  do.  If 
I  had  a  well  built  heifer  that  showed 
evidence  of  being  a  good  dairy  cow  and 
she  failed  to  do  good  work  the  first  year 
I  would  try  her  the  second  time.  Full 
development  does  not  come  with  the  first 
year.  This  holds  true  no  matter  at  what 
age  the  heifer  is  first  bred.  My  best  cow 
has  freshened  with  her  third  calf  and  it 
would  take  big  money  to  buy  her  today. 
As  a  heifer  her  first  year's  work  was  not 
satisfactory  and  many  men  would  no 
doubt  have  discarded  her.  But  she  came 
from  a  good  cow  and  carried  in  her  body 
the  markings  of  a  good  dairy  animal,  so 
I  kept  her  for  another  trial.  She  is  now 
proving  the  wisdom  of  that  decision.  So 
I  say  that  I  believe  many  heifers  are 
condemned  too  hastily. 

The  more  uniform  the  herd  the  less 
individual  variation.  This  is  a  strong 
argument  for  a  herd  of  the  same  breed 
if  not  of  the  same  family,  for  feeding 
would  thus  be  simplified  and  labor  saved 
and  profit  increased.  The  breeding  and 
feeding  of  cows  for  greater  production 
not  only  results  in  better  cows  and  more 
profit,  but  the  men  in  charge  are  made 
wiser. 


but  should  not  require  more  than  20  to 
30  minutes.  Cream  that  requires  much 
longer  than  30  minutes  may  be  im- 
properly ripened  or  abnormal  in  some 
way.  The  temperature  at  which  cream 
is  churned  is  very  important.  When  the 
cream  has  been  ripened  properly,  it 
should  be  cooled  down  to  churning  tem- 
perature and  held  at  that  temperature  at 
least  two  hours  to  allow  the  fat  to  be- 
come cool  and  firm  enough  to  churn.  In 
spring  and  summer  when  the  cows  are 
fresh  and  feeds  succulent  and  soft,  the 
proper  churning  temperature  is  52  to  56 
degrees.  During  the  winter  this  should 
be  increased  to  56  to  60  degrees. 


Indiareation    in   Rabbitii. — K.      C.      W., 

Pennsylvania,  writes :  "My  young  rabbits  eat 
well  and  their  abdomens  become  very  large, 
as  if  they  had  eaten  too  much ;  after  a  time 
they  become  very  weak  and  die.  I  feed  them 
grass,  bran,  apples,  cabbage  and  leaves." 

The  rabbits  do  not  get  sufficient  exer- 
cise and  get  too  much  food.  Give  less 
food  and  arrange  matters  so  that  they 
will  have  freedom  in  a  large  lot  for  a 
few  hours  daily.  To  the  sick  ones  give 
a  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil  twice  daily 
•until  their  bowels  move  freely  and  add 
to  their  drinking  water  one-quarter  of 
its  bulk  of  lime  water.  R. 


Queries  Answered 

To  Make  Batter  Come  More  Qaickly. 

— C.  M.  Y.,  Pennsylvania,  writes:  "We  have 
a  good  cow  that  gives  from  8  to  10  quarts  of 
milk  at  a  milking  and  makes  from  io  to  12 
pounds  of  butter  when  in  good  pasture.  We 
give  her  mostly  summer  grass  and  Colonial 
middlings,  about  4  quarts  twice  a  day.  We 
give  her  salt  regiilarfy.  We  must  churn  from 
one  to  two  hours  to  get  butter.  We  have  no 
separator,  but  skim  in  the  old  way.  Please 
tell  me  how  to  make  butter  come  more 
quickly." 

We  note  you  state  you  skim  by  hand. 
As  is  often  the  case  in  hand  skimmed 
cream,  the  cream  is  too  thin  and  has 
too  small  a  percentage  of  fat  In  It  to 
secure  a  good,  uniform  churning.  Such 
cream  loses  too  much  fat  in  the  butter 
milk  and  also  requires  much  longer 
time  for  churning.  Again,  you  may  not 
have  allowed  time  for»  the  proper  degree 
of  acidity  to  develop.  The  cream  should 
taste  only  very  slightly  sour.  Cream 
naturally  ripened  at  70  to  75  degrees  will 
develop  this  amount  of  acidity  when 
held  for  about  ten  hours. 

The  length  of  time  best  for  churning 
vp.rles  with  the  condition  of  the  cream. 


Dehorning  Cattle 

It  is  desirable  to  dehorn  cattle  which 
have  not  had  their  horns  treated  when 
they  were  calves.  In  such  cases  horns 
should  be  removed  when  the  animals  are 
yearlings  or  two-year-olds. 

Most  dairymen  prefer  to  destroy  the 
horns  when  the  calves  are  from  a  week 
to  ten  days  old.  This  is  done  by  moisten- 
ing the  horn  buttons  and  rubbing  them 
with  a  stick  of  caustic  potash.  Only 
enough  of  the  potash  should  be  applied 
to  destroy  the  horn  button.  With  a  little 
experience  one  will  be  able  to  judge  ac- 
curately the  amount  of  potash  necessary. 

If  a  number  of  animals  are  to  be  de- 
horned a  chute  or  stock  should  be  con- 
structed. Horns  may  be  removed  by  de- 
horning clippers  or  by  sawing.  It  is 
preferable  to  remove  them  about  one- 
fourth  or  one-half  Inch  from  the  head. 

A  little  pine  tar  may  be  smeared 
around  the  opening  after  dehorning  has 
been  done,  to  stop  bleeding  and  discour- 
age flies.  If  severe  bleeding  occurs,  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  School  of 
Agriculture  and  Experiment  Station  ad- 
vises placing  a  piece  of  absorbent  cot- 
ton over  the  horn  and  applying  the  pine 
tar  to  that. 

Dehorned  animals  should  be  turned 
into  an  open  lot  away  from  the  bam  so 
that  the  walls  of  the  barn  will  not  be 
spattered  with  blood. 


ABSORBINE 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Anklet, 
LymplMncitis.  PoU  EvU,  Fistula. 
BoUs,  Swdynct;  Stops  LMiencn 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Soret,  CuU, 
Bruises,    Boot    Chafes.     It   is  a 

SAFE  AITISEPTIC  AID  GERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hairand  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2. 00  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  cas« 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  M  free* 

ABSORBINE.  JR..  ladteptk  linimeni  for  mmnkiiMl.  r»> 
Aaect  Sirmina,  Painful.    KnoRnl.  Swollen  Veini.     Concni- 
tratrd — only  a  few  drop*  required  at  >a  applkatioo.     Price 
tl  per  bottle  at  dealers  or  4etirered. 
ff.  F.  YOUNG,  P.O.F.,   2i  Tsmpis  8t,  Sprinffisld,  Nasi. 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tisers you  "saw  it  in  The  Practical 
Farmer." 


"Good 

to  th9 
LaH 
Drop** 


Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchf ord's  Calf  Meal 

md  Sell  the  Milk 

Moro  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substU 
tute,  costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  it  bteam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  forPaiw»lilet:S?r.;;?'l-„'!;'':.r 

fiiUy  with  Little  or  No  Milk."    At  dealers,  or 
BUtcUord  Calf  Meal  Faaory.  Deft.   M  Waducaa.  DL 


WIIIE  ENGINES 

rR'TRHTrHrillli^^^^^     III  I B 


lillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllHIIIIIIIItllllll 


WITTE  Enrfnes  are  Jtist  as  »ood  ••  I  can  bafld 

them— regardleSB  of  price  and  profit.  Back  of  every 

WITTE  encine  is  a  dean,  80-year  reeordp  and  tto 

larseat  direct-selling,  axdoaiTe  engine  faetorp  ta 

America.   We  make  nothing:  bat  engines  and  sell 

i  direct  f  i«m  f  aetory  to  user.   I<Io  dealers. 

WTTTB  Bnctoea  Bra  bnlH  te  S.  S.  4.  6,  B.  U.  It  aad  SS  . 
B-P.  ■!*«•  and  In  tUfferent  atytea  to  OMnU  en  Kotomim,  i 
G>M>liine;Naphtha.  DU^IIato or  Gaa  in  ataUoaarr.  Maoa  i 
9«rtabl«.  portable  aad  aawHia  trpea. 

Writ*  today   for  free  book.    ••Byr   to  Jadco 
BnariDea.'*  and  my  90-daf  triatoffar ;  S-yaar  mar- 
•rantaat  eaak  or  MaT7*atmLOfj«nnaBt  oCaia    . 
^  and  eoaq>lato  prieo  Hab-BD.  B.  WmX. 

WITTK  CNOINB  WOKKS 

2548  OaMaada»a..KaiwaaCHy.  I 


Only  S2  Down 

Yea 


One  Year  to  Pay! 

$24s 


_  wya  tha  New  Butter-     

fly  Jr.  No.  S.  Light  moniiigr 
easy  cleaning,  close  ak». 
ming.  durable.  Ouaraateetf 
a  Itfetlme.   Skims  96  qoarts 
par  hour.    Mada  alao  in  foot 
brsar  aiaaa  up  to  6 1-S  aiMnm 

SI  lavt*  Frae  Trial  *•">'  >*•  •*^  <^ 

V**y  '^'—  '"**  aod  iMra  by  what 
it  aaraa  In  enmmL  Faatal  briaas  nao  aaS. 
dae.  foldar  apd"d|raet-faBi.figaey'^  ?gy. 


ALBAUON.OOVSII  CO.  <» 

21M  SSaralMll  Nlvtf.  ONICAOO 


Green  Mountain  Silos 

NOT  TOO  LATE  to  get  one  of  these  famous 
Bllos  for  this  year's  corn  crop  If  yon  act  at 
once.  Prompt  shipment  can  be  made  of 
these  long  life  tllos. 

The  CreoKry  fmtkagt  Mig.  CoMpny 

SM  West  Street,  ■■ttaad.  Vtiatsat 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss 

BROOKS*  APPLIANCE 
the  modem  scientifie 
invention,  the  wonderful 
new  discovery  that  re- 
lieves rupture  will  b« 
sent  on  trial.  No  ob- 
noxious springs  or  pads. 
Has  automatic  Air 
Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts 
together  as  you  would  • 
broken  limb.  No  salves. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
S«it  SNlrM  ts  press  IL 
Protected  by  U.  S.  paU 
enU.  Catalogue  and  meaaf' 
are  bianka  maUed  tree.  Send 
name  and   address  today. 

CE.MtOOKS,   217  Stats  Street,  Marskan.  Midb 


An  Unusual  Opportunity  Dispersal  Sale 

Woodrow  Farm  Berkshires 

Friday,  Sept.  29,  1916—1  Pa  M. 

Proven  matronn  of  finest  merits,  gilts  selected  fbr  type  and  quality;  csrefnllj  culled 
youtig  slock  of  both  flexes:  boarn  of  outstanding  Individuality  and  fashionable  families. 
ThlH  l8  a  complete  dispersal  of  Mr.  Knckley's  entire  herd,  as  other  luislnesa  is  taking  hit  en- 
tire time  and  attention.  The  herd  has  been  collected  by  Mr.  Bucklev  with  the  utmost  care 
and  attention,  both  as  to  breeding  and  individual  quality,  and  It  Is  seldom  that  sucll 
animals  are  ofTered  without  limit  of  price.  This  sale  will  l>e  a  complete  dispersal  and  every 
animal  will  be  sold.    Catalogue  on  request. 

Hale  at  Woodrow  Farm  (Daniel  Buckley,  Owner),  Broad  Axe,  Pa.,  2  mUee  firom  Ambler 
station,  17  miles  Itom  Philadelphia,  on  P.  A  R.    Easily  reached  by  motor. 

H.  J.  DAGER,  A««iit.  AMBLER,  PA. 
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Boijs 


Little  Flossie  Meredith. 
Jasper  County,  Iowa,  sent 
in  her  name  and  we  gave 
her  a  beautiful  pony  named 
"Pat."  Now  she  has  fun 
all  the  time. 


Girls 


William  H.  Edmonds  lives 
in  Luzerne  County,  Penn- 
syWania.  He  sent  in  his 
name  and  I  sent  him 
"Rass."  William  says 
"Boss"  is  a  rery  fine  UtUo 

Kny  and  he  has  heen  of  « 
red  fl50  for  him. 


90 

fl 

s 


a. 
09 


iven 


Here  Is  The  Chance  you  have  been  waiting  for  to  get  a  beau- 

tiftd,  playful  little  Shetland  Poliy,  with  Buggy,  Hatness,  Saddle,  Bridle  and 
Blanket — all  given  to  you  without  a  cent  of  cost. 

I  Am  The  Pony  King  of  America,  and  I  have  given  away 

more  than  407  Ponies  to  boys  and  girls.  Now  I  am  going  to  give  away  sev- 
eral more  Ponies,  and  I  want  every  family  that  reads  this  paper  to  stand  an 
equal  chance  to  get  one. 

If  You  Are  a  Boy  or  Girl,  send  in  your  name.    If  you  are 

the  Father  or  Mother  of  a  boy  or  girl,  send  in  your  child's  name.    No 
charges  of  any  kind — nothing  to  buy.  Just  send  in  your  name  and  address. 

ren  Bon't  put  off  this  chance.    Don't  wait.    Write  your  name 
-•""■  and  address  in  the  comer  below,  cut  it  out  and  send  it  to  me. 


r> 


f^ 


.^ 


^ 


I  will  then  send  you  the  beautiful  free  Pony  Picture  Book  and  you  will  have  an 
equal  chance  to  receive  one  of  the  real  live  Ponies  that  I  am  going  to  give  away  soon. 
You  stand  just  the  same  chance  as  any  other  child,  and  it  doesn't  cost  you  a  cent. 
Get  a  pencil  and  write  your  name  now. 

Parents  Please  show  this  offer  to  your  child,  and 
'  send  in  the  Coupon.    You  will  be  interested    ^^JCV 

in  the  Free  Pony  Book  I  send,  and  your  child  will  enjoy      ^  ^%vv 
it  immensely  and  profit  by  it.    I  receive  many  letters  from 
children  telling  me  how  they  enjoyed  reading  the 
book.     Besides,  your  child  may  win  one  of  the 
Shetland  Ponies  I  am  actually  giving  OMHty 
this  season.    Your  child  stands  the  same 
equal  chance  as  any  other  child. 


'0^ 


ust  Sign  Your  Name 


This 
Free  Pony  Book 


PONY  COUPON 

.Jff  P«MY  NIN«, 

•04  W«kk  ■!<•.•  SI.  PshI,  Mlnsi 

Send  me  the  Free  Ponr  Picture  Book,  cont«iniii(  plc- 
toret  Aod  ii*mei  of  children  to  whom  70a  h»Te  (iren  Ponies. 
Also  send  me  irietnres  of  the  Ponies  yon  are  foing  to  rire 
away  soon,  and  Certiflcate  of  Membership,  so  I  can  join 
your  Pony  Clab  and  get  a  Pony. 


My  Namela„ 


P.  C 


Stat*. 


.B.  F.  D.. 


Here  is  a  wonderful  Pony  Picture  and  Story 
Book.  It  tells  the  stories  of  hundreds  of  children  and  the 
Ponies  I  gave  them.  It  is  full  of  pictures  of  thes«  chil- 
dren, playing  with  their  Pony  Pets.  It  tells  how  the  children  won 
them,  now  the  Ponies  were  shipped  to  them,  and  the  good  times  they 
are  having  with  them.  It  tells  all  about  the  tricks  they  do  and  what 
they  are  fed  and  how  they  are  cared  for.  I  will  send  a  copy  of  this  won- 
derful Pony  Book  free  to  every  boy  or  girl  who  really  wants  a  Pony  and 
who  sends  in  his  or  her  name,  write  your  name  in  the  comer  on  the 
left  and  mail  it  to  me  right  away.  I  want  to  hear  from  every  boy  and 
girl  who  doesn't  own  a  Pony. 

THE  PONY  KING 

604  Wttbb  BIdg.  SU  Paul.  Minn. 
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The  Farm  Boys'  County  Hikes  and  Camps 


MANY  farm  boys  in  various  counties  of  Pennsyl- 
vania are  being  afforded  opportunities  for  a 
new  type  of  education  such  as  has  never  been  available 
in  the  past  in  any  organized  way.  Primarily  through 
the  initiative  of  the  County  Agricultural  Extension 
Representatives  employed  in  Blair,  Mercer,  Mont- 
gomery, Berks  and  Chester  counties  in  Pennsylvania, 
in  co-operation  with  the  boys'  club  office  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Agricultural  Extension  Department,  the 
farm  boys'  hikes  and  camps  have  been  conducted  dur- 


By  C.  W.  CLEMMER 

mind,  so  that  the  farms  surrounding  the  grounds  would 
offer  the  best  educational  opportunities.  Otherwise 
the  grounds  were  also  to  be  suitable  for  camp  usage. 
Several  weeks  prior  to  the  hikes  and  camps  the 
County  Extension  Representatives  went  over  their 
courses  and  explained  to  the  various  farmers  along 
the  routes,  the  proposed  plans.  Without  exception  the 
farmers  were  very  willing  to  extend  their  hospitality 


boys  examine  their  live  stoak,  crops  and  equipment, 
and  also  to  tell  the  boys  the  high  and  low  points  in 
their  experiences  on  the  road  to  success  with  their 
various  farming  enterprises. 

The  next  step  for  the  County  Extension  Representa- 
tives to  take  in  preparation  was  to  determine  a  con- 
tinuous program  for  the  hikes  or  camps,  having  some- 
thing for  the  boys  to  see  or  hear  during  every  hour. 
The  miles  traveled  from  place  to  place,  the  times  of 
departures  and  arrivals  at  farms,  the  points  of  in- 


f    A  Dairyman  Explaining  thm  C/*«  of  a  Milking  Machinm 

M    Enroutm 

a    An  Alfalfa  Study 


4  A  Hay  Match  to  Con»orv  Moitturm  in  a  Yoang  Apptm  Orchard 

5  A  Gamm  of  Low  Ball 
0    Ropo  Splicing  Practico 


Ing  the  month  of  August.  In  preparation  for  these 
likes  and  camps  the  County.  Extension  Representa- 
tives first  mapped  out  desirable  routes  and  determined 
jamp  locations  which  would  offer  the  greatest  num- 
)er  of  educational   advantages.     Thus,   for  example, 


to  the  farm  boys.  Many  went  so  far  as  to  promise  to 
treat  the  boys  to  good  things  from  the  springhouse, 
pantry  and  kitchen.  Still  other  farmers  thought  of 
other  similar  opportunities  to  extend  their  hospitality, 
and  when  the  days  of  the  hikes  and  camps  found  the 


the  route  of  a  boys'  hike  would  be  planned  to  com-  boys  at  these  farms,   they   were   more  than   pleased 

jprlse  the  best  farms  of  a  county,  as  well  as  some  of  with  the  many  treats  of  lemonade,  ice  cream,  milk, 

jthe  poorest,  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  and  the  maxi-  pretzels,  cake,  etc.,  which  were  served  along  the  way. 

mm  number  of  varied  Interests  selected.     The  camp  Thus  In  arranging  for  the  hikes  and  camps  it  was 

Jltes  were  also  chosen  with  the  same  thoughts  in  found  that  the  good  farmers  were  all  glad  to  have  the 


terest  to  be  observed  at  the  various  places,  arrange- 
ments for  meals,  the  evening  camp  fire  programs  ana 
special  features  along  the  way  were  all  included  In 
the  programs.  The  menus  were  also  planned  In  ad- 
vance and  the  food  supplies  purchased  ready  for  the 
big  occasions. 

So  far  as  the  management  was  concerned,  every- 
thing was  now  in  readiness  to  extend  to  the  elegible 
young  farmers  the  proposed  plans     A  letter  was  then 

(Concluded  on  pave  36t) 
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economic  arrangement  is  adjustable  to  the  needs  of 
humanity  and  the  high  pi)ice  of  eggs  and  fowls.  To 
tear  down,  without  justification,  the  one  enterprise 
on  millions  of  farms  throughout  this  country  that  pro- 
duces, in  general  agriculture,  at  least  one-twelfth  of 
the  total  farm  income  is  criminal  fallacy;  eggs  at  the 
moment  are  higher  in  price  than  last  year  at  the  cor- 
responding moment  and  the  price  all  edible  animal 
flesh  commands  has  raised  the  price  of  poultry 
products. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  rebuild  or  restock  the  poul- 
try plant  for  the  price  obtained  from  the  sale  of  the 
producers  now  on  hand;  it  will  be  impossible  to 
secure,  next  spring,  eggs  to  rehabilitate  the  poultry 
plant  at  such  a  price  as  will  be  commensurate  with  the 
forced  sale  of  mature  stock  now,  standing  the  loss  of 
egg  money  all  fall,  winter,  spring  and  next  summer. 

Western  packers  are  taking  advantage  of  the  un- 
usual situation,  buying  and  storing  more  poultry  than 
last  year,  because  of  the  teakettle  panics  that  throw 
greater  quantities  their  way. 

New  England  States  authorities  predict  an  egg 
shortage  for  this  fall,  winter  and  spring,  while  in- 
vestigators in  that  section  predict  that  eggs  will  cost 
the  consumer  in  both  Boston  and  New  York  markets 
more  than  at  any  time  in  the  past  ten  years.  An  egg 
famine  means  more  than  high  prices  to  poultry  rais- 
ers, especially  to  those  who  injudiciously  dispose  of 
stock  now;  scarcity  means  no  early  hatches  and  lim- 
ited late  hatches. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  for  this  in- 
cipient panic. 


would  be  hard  to  beat,  and  yet  a  service  equaling,  or 
at  least  approaching,  it  could  be  obtained  by  the  farm- 
ers of  any  state  or  district  in  the  handling  of  apples, 
peaches,  grapes,  poultry,  eggs  or  any  one  of  many 
other  farm  products,  if  the  producing  farmers  of  that 
state  or  district  would  organize  and  co-operate  as 
thoughtfully  and  patiently  as  the  citrus  fruit  growers 
of  California  have  done.  Our  Eastern  farmers  could 
call  to  their  aid  as  capable  organizers  and  business 
men  as  their  California  brethren  have  secured;  most 
of  the  work  of  the  organization  must  be  left  to 
specialists  in  this  line  and  to  business  men  who  have 
had  experience  in  handling  big  movements,  but  the 
patience,  stick-to-itiveness  and  loyalty  to  the  organi- 
zation, once  formed,  is  in  t.he  hands  of  the  farmers 
themselves. 

Notice,  please,  that  the  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange  has  been  in  existence  21  years;  in  its  annual 
report  we  are  told  that  the  Exchange  during  the  last 
13  years  has  returned  to  California  $192,500,000; 
compare  this  aggregate  return  for  13  years  with  the 
returns  for  the  past  year,  as  quoted  above,  and  you 
will  see  what  the  growth  must  have  been  from  year 
to  year  to  attain  the  present  figures;  no  mention  is 
made  in  the  report  of  the  returns  for  the  first  eight 
years  of  the  association's  existence,  and  we  can  im- 
agine that  through  those  first  years  much  of  patience 
and  the  "try,  try  again"  spirit  was  needed  to  keep  the 
members  loyal  to  their  organization.  That  the  mem- 
bers for  the  most  part  were  loyal  is  evidenced  by  this 
year's  report,  which  is  proof  sufficient  that  loyalty  and 
determination  bring  their  own  reward. 
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For  More  Sheep  in  Pennsylvania 

IN  promotion  of  the  movement  favoring  an  increase 
in  the  sheep  raising  industry  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  of  this  state  has 
formulated  a  "Sheep  Project,"  which  is  to  go  into 
operation  at  once.  What  many  farmers  who  might 
be  interested  in  sheep  raising  lack,  is  accurate  Infoi^ 
mation  as  to  the  facts  concerning  this  industry  in 
their  section,  and  to  obtain  this  information  the  Ex- 
tension Representatives  in  each  of  the  thirty-six  coun- 
ties of  Pennsylvania  will  make  a  survey  of  the  num- 
ber of  fiocks  of  sheep  in  Their  districts,  the  number 
of  sheep  in  each  flock,  the  number  sold,  the  amount  of 
wool  sold,  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  the  profits  per 
flock.  We  believe  that  the  information  thus  gathered 
will  be  very  valuable  and  will  surprise  many  farmers 
"Who  are  not  now  raising  sheep.  The  plan  is  that 
articles  covering  the  results  of  these  surveys  shall  be 
published  in  the  county  newspapers  and  elsewhere, 
and  the  information  shall  be  disseminated  in  every 
way  possible. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  plan  for  showing  farm- 
ers what  can  and  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  sheep 
raising  in  Pennsylvania,  is  a  series  of  automobile  ex- 
cursions during  the  month  of  October,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Extension  Representative  in  each 
county  to  visit  farms  where  sheep  are  now  kept  and 
to  hear  from  the  sheep  raising  farmers  themselves  the 
stories  of  their  experiences.  We  trust  many  of  our 
farmers  will  enjoy  and  profit  by  these  excursions,  and 
that  they  will  be  the  means  of  interesting  many  to 
the  point  of  going  into  sheep  raising,  which  at  the 
present  price  of  wool,  lamb  and  mutton  should  be  very 
profitable  in  this  section. 

It  is  also  planned  by  the  factors  engaging  in  this 
campaign  to  secure  proper  dog  legislation  which  shall 
serve  as  adequate  protection  for  the  farmers'  fiocks. 

We  hope  the  state  agricultural  authorities  in  neigh- 
boring states  will  join  this  movement  to  raise  the 
sheep  industry  to  the  place  it  ought  to  occupy  In  the 
farming  business  of  this  section. 

Don't  be  Stampeded 

JUST  now  there  is  an  unfortunate,  though  extremely 
limited,  panic  among  poultry  raisers,  and  at  a  time 
when  indications  point  to  profits  heretofore  un- 
dreamed of  by  the  most  optimistic  poultry  enthusiast. 

Because  grain  has  increased  in  price  a  few  poultry 
producers  in  several  sections  of  the  country  have 
taken  it  for  granted  that  the  cost  of  production  will 
outdistance  returns.  If  this  were  true  there  would 
not  then*  exist  any  reason  for  disposing  of  producing 
stock ;  should  the  poultry  producer  only  break  even  in 
the  coming  season  (an  almost  impossible  condition) 
the  stock  would  at  least  be  as  valuable  as  it  is  now. 

Again  the  unwisdom  of  destroying  an  investment 
that  has  required  years  to  build  up  is  obvious.    Every 


The  Fruits  of  Organization 

THE  desirability  of  co-operation  and  organization 
among  our  farmers   has   frequently  been   dwelt 
upon  in  the  pages  of  this  paper  and  particularly  dur- 
ing recent  months  have  we  tried  to  impress  upon  our 
readers  the  fact  that  the  greatest  business  success  in 
farming,  as  In  any  other  industry,  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  this  means.      A  concrete  example  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  one  line  of  farming,  and 
which  can  be  duplicated  in  other  lines,  has  come  to 
the  Editor's  desk  in  the  form  of  the  Annual  Report 
of   the  California   Fruit   Growers'   Exchange  for  the 
year  ending  August  31,  1916.    We  wish  every  one  of 
our    thinking    farmer    readers    could    go    carefully 
through  the  pages  of  this  report,  but  since  it  is  un- 
likely that  many  will  see  it,  we  think  it  worth  while 
to  call  attention  to  a  few  of  its  significant  features. 

During  the  year  which  the  report  covers,  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers'   Exchange  has  forwarded   12,- 
101.520  boxes  of  citrus  fruit,  having  a  delivered  value 
of  approximately  $38,500,000,  of  which  amount  it  re- 
turned   to    California    $27,703,000; '  of    all    this    vast 
amount,  losses  from  bad  debts  and  all  other  causes 
totaled  only  $102.73.     The  total  average  selling  cost 
was  less  than  6  cents  per  box  of  fruit,  and  in  addition 
there  was  invested  In  advertising  2^*  cents  per  box 
for  oranges  and  4  cents  per  box  for  lemons.    The  ad- 
vertising done  at  this  small  expense  has   made  the 
Exchange's   brand   of    fruit    famous   throughout   the 
whole  country  and  has  educated  the  public  to  a  greatly 
increased  use  of  oranges  and  lemons,  calling  attention 
to  their  delicious  and  healthful  qualities  and  setting 
forth   the  advantages  which  California  oranges  and 
lemons  have  over  other  similar  products;  it  has  also 
started  half  the  country  to  drinking  orange  juice  pur- 
chased  over   the  counters   of   drug  stores   and   soda 
fountains,  at  restaurants  and  from  stands  which  have 
been      established     by      hundreds     throughout     the 
cities     and     resorts     of     the     country.       The     Ex- 
change    has     been    in     existence    twenty-one    years 
and     today     comprises     17     district    exchanges.    162 
shipping    associations,     and     maintains     77     district 
sales    offices;     it    is    conducted    on    a    non-capital, 
non-profit,  co-operative  basis  and  Its  membership  is 
about  8,000,  that  number  being  about  70  per  cent,  of 
the  citrus  fruit  growers  of  California. 

Connected  with  the  Exchange  Is  an  organization 
known  as  the  Fruit  Growers'  Supply  Company,  whose 
annual  report  shows  that  during  the  past  year  it  has 
done  a  business  of  $4,092,865.97  in  packing  house  and 
orchard  supplies  and  the  like,  which  it  has  sold  to 
members  at  advantageous  prices,  handling  18,187 
orders  for  its  members  at  an  operative  cost  of  less 
than  86  cents  on  each  $100  worth  of  packing  house  and 
orchard  supplies  purchased.  The  Supply  Company 
has  been  In  existence  for  seven  years  and  apparently 
has  rendered  a  very  valuable  service  to  the  Exchange 

growers.  •'     '' 

As  a  record  of  efficiency  the  service  rendered  by 
these  two    affiliated   associations   to   their   members 


Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

"Important  Factors  Affecting  Machine  Milking"  Is 
the  title  of  Bulletin  No.  166,  issued  by  the  South 
Dakota  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
(Brookings,  South  Dakota),  which  should  interest 
many  of  our  Eastern  farmers.  The  bulletin  tells  of 
experiments  conducted  with  a  number  of  different  ma- 
chines  under  varying  conditions  and  contains  a  great 
deal  of  information  which  should  be  of  value  to  any 
farmer  contemplating  the  installation  of  milking  ma- 
chines in  his  dairy  barns.  Since  the  milking  machine 
has  proved  practical  beyond  a  doubt  and  has  come  to 
stay,  the  author  of  this  bulletin  points  out  that  the 
same  breeding  and  selection  which  is  necessary  to 
the  upbuilding  of  a  herd  of  the  best  milk  producers 
tends  to  make  the  milking  machine  more  effective. 
We  suggest  that  farmers  interested  In  this  modern 
dairying  improvement  write  to  the  college  for  this 
bulletin. 

In  its  series  of  technical  bulletins  on  the  construc- 
tion of  farm  buildings,  the  National  Lumber  Manu- 
facturers' Association  has  recently  published  No.  4, 
"Swine  Houses,"  and  No.  5,  "Poultry  House  Construc- 
tion;" both  are  by  Prof.  K.  J.  T.  Ekblaw.  Besides 
much  interesting  and  valuable  information  as  to  the 
essentials  for  the  proper  housing  of  these  two  kinds 
of  farm  stock,  these  bulletins  contain  drawings  and 
building  directions  for  both  portable  and  centralized 
stationary  types  of  swine  houses  in  the  one  case,  and 
of  stationary  and  portable  colony  houses,  coops,  feed- 
ers, hoppers  and  shipping  crates  for  poultry  In  the 
other.  Either,  or  both  bulletins  are  offered  free  on 
application  to  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Chicago. 

"Waste  Land  and  Wasted  Lan^  on  Farms"  Is  the 
subject  of  a  wonderfully  interesting  and  valuable 
Farmers'  Bulletin  (No.  745)  recently  Issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  After  a  study  of  1,703  farms  distributed 
throughout  nine  states,  the  author,  James  S.  Ball, 
finds  that  there  are  certain  portions  of  almost  any* 
farm  which  contribute  nothing  to  the  farm  income, 
and  in  this  bulletin  hfi  suggests  various  ways  through 
which  more  or  less  of  such  non-productive  land  may 
be  reclaimed  on  the  average  farm.  Boys  who  are  en- 
tering the  Land  Reclamation  Contests  announced  on 
page  366  of  this  issue,  will  find  some  valuable  sugges- 
tions in  this  bulletin,  while  farm  fathers  will  be  likely 
to  obtain  some  hints  from  it  wjiich  will  cause  them  to 
urge  the  entry  of  their  boys  in  the  contests  mentioned. 
The  bulletin  is  free  on  application  to  the  Department. 

An  interesting  bulletin  for  fruit-growing  farmers 
throughout  the  East,  is  one  recently  Issued  by  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (Wooster,  O.), 
"Orchard  Rejuvenation  In  Southeastern  Ohio"  (No. 
301 ) ;  while  the  Illustrations  and  specific  instances 
set  forth  in  this  bulletin  relate  to  a  definite  territory, 
the  improvements  suggested  and  the  comparisons 
drawn  should  be  of  value  to  all  Eastern  orchardlsts. 


Electricity  on  the  Farm— III 


By  ALFRED 
OPERATING  COSTS. 

Prpbably  a  good  many  people  who  read 
this  article  will  be  somewhat  disappoint- 
ed. In  those  which  preceded  it,  the 
author  announced  that  he  would  try  to 
present  figures  which  would  give  an  ex- 
act idea  of  the  cost  of  operating  a  farm 
lighting  system.  Questions  which  have 
been  asked  since  the  first  article  ap- 
peared show  that  a  great  many  people 
think  that  there  is^  an  approximate  fig- 
ure which  represents  the  cost  of  operat- 


E.  WALLER 

ergy  in  two  hours,  and  so  forth.  If  8 
candle  power  lamps  are  used  instead  of 
16  candle  power,  figure  that  each  re- 
quires 1^  "lamp  hour"  of  energ^y  per 
hour,  and,  in  computing  the  motor  load, 
allow  about  30  lamp  hours  per  hour  for 
a  y>  H.  P.  motor  fully  loaded,  other  sizes 
in  proportion. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  no  price 
per  month  will  apply  as  the  running 
cost  of  more  than  one  outfit.  If  one 
man  likes  to  read  late,  and  keeps  two  or 
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Ing  an  electric  farm  equipment,  or,  rath- 
er, of  any  and  all  farm  lighting  systems. 
This  is  not  the  case. 

The  money  which  is  paid  out  to  keep 
an  electric  farm  equipment  operating  is 
the  price  paid  for  electric  light  and  pow- 
er, or  both,  on  that  particular  farm.  Two 
men,  living  side  by  side,  may  buy  Identi- 
cal equipments,  and  find  after  using 
them  for  a  while  that  their  operating 
costs  do  not  agree.    This  does  not  mean, 


three  lights  burning  for  several  hours 
each  night,  his  light  bill  will  be  larger 
than  his  neighbor's  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  excess  of  light  or  power. 

For  example,  let  «s  suppose  that  Mr. 
Brown  burns  10  lamps  each  of  8  candle 
power  for  one  hour  each  morning  and 
three  hours  each  evening.  Each  8  candle 
power  lamp  takes  14  lamp  hour  of  en- 
ergy per  hour,  so  we  have  V2  lamp  hour 
multiplied   by   10   lamps   multiplied    by 
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that  one  outfit  Is  good  and  the  other 
worthless;  investigation  will  generally* 
show  thait  one  man  uses  more  light  or 
power  than  the  other,  or  that  he  uses 
the  same  number  of  lights  longer  each 
day  than  does  his  neighbor. 

It  is  convenient  to  figure  power  con- 
sumption in  "lamp  hours."  One  "lamp 
hour"  is  the  energy  consumed  by  a  sin- 
gle 16  candle  power  lamp  in  one  hour. 
One  lamp  in  five  hours  would  need  five 
"lamp  hours"  of  energy.  Fifteen  lamps 
w^ould  consume  30  "lamp  hours"  of  en- 


4  hours,  which  equals  20  lamp  hours  per 
day.  Suppose  that  he  has  50  lamp  hours 
per  day  motor  load,  additional.  This 
means  a  total  average  load  of  70  lamp 
hours  per  day.  If  Mr  Smith  next  door 
has  the  same  motor  load,  but  uses  two 
16  candle  power  lamps  more  than  Mr. 
Brown  he  will  have  2  lamps  multiplied 
by  4  hours  multiplied  by  1  lamp  hour, 
which  equals  8  lamp  hours  extra,  so  that 
his  daily  load  will  be  78  lamp  hours,  or. 
In   other   words,    everything  else   being 

(C— cittdad  M  p«c«  3«9) 
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300,000  Satisfied 
Customers 

Say  Save  Money 
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Think  What  This  Means - 

To  You  -  To  Your  Pocketbook ! 


Kalamazoo 
Crown  Itofltor 


Don't  you  want  to  save  monev,  too  ?    And 
get  your  pick  of  the  FINEST  QUAL- 
ITY   of    Stoves,    Ranges, 
Furnaces  or  White  Enam- 
eled Kitchen  Kabinets 
at   WHOLESALE 
PRICES— and   un- 
beatable   in    high 
quahty  ?     Then 

WRITE  TODAY 

FOR  EITHER  OR  BOTH  OF 
THESE  TWO  FREE  BOOKS. 


Send  ui  jour  name  Mid  addreu  on  a  poit  card,  or  write  a  letter.     Get  our  offer  of  a  Kala- 
mazoo Stove,  RaB|«,  Parnace  or  Kitchen  Kabinet  on  30  dayi'  trial— 380  dayi'  ap- 
proTal  teat — and  backatf  by  a  $100,000  guarantee.     If  you  would  like  furnace  comfort 
for  about  the  utual  •(•«•  coet,  aik  for  our  new  Furnace  Catalog,  telling  about  the 

KAUMAZOO  PIPELE8S  FURNACE 

Beat*  the  entire  hmm*  through  one  register.   N«  pipei  except  smoke  pipe  and  cold- 
air   flues.     Easy   to   install.      Simple  construction   and   big   output  of   our  big, 
modern  factory  make  sensational  low  price. 

WE  PAY  FREIGHT  AND  SHIP  WITHIN  24  HOURS 

Write  today.  Save  half  the  usual  cost  of  a  good,  warm-air  furnace.  Quick  service 
—we  have  a  big  stock  of  furnaces  on  hand  awaiting  shipments.  If  it's  a  new 
stove  tliaf  s  wanted,  ask  foi  our  great  1917  Stove  and  Range  Calalng.  thowing 

Latost  Stylo  Stovos  and  Raneos  of  AU  Kinds— Gas  Rangos,  Too 

And  every  one  at  a  money-saving  wholesale  price.   Quality  unbeaUble    Write 
for  this  book  today  and  see  the  beautifully  colored  illustrations  showing  the 
newest  features.       If  you  are  undecided   whether  it's   furnace  or  a  stove 
that's  wanted,  tell  us  and  we  will  send  both  books  FREE      Ask  for  Catalog 

^^  *'*  KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO..  HFRS..  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 

We  make  Ranges,  Stoves,  Oas  Stoves,  Furnaces 
and  White  Enameled  MeUl  Kitchen 
Kabinets.     Three    catalogs — please 
say  which  jou  want. 

KALAMAZOO  WHITE 

ENAMELED  METAL 

KITCHEN   KABINET 
Good    for    a    lifetime    use. 
Can't     warp — easy    sliding 
drawers.     Sold  direct-to-you 
at  wholesale  price.   A  high 
quality,    lifetime,    white 

enameled      kabinet      for      no 
more    than    wooden    cabinets 
sell    for.     Write    for    special 
Kitchen  Kabinet  Catalog. 

KALAMAZOO 

EMPEROR 

RANGE 

With  or  without 
white  enameled 
splasher  back  and 
oven  door  front. 


Gas  Ranges,  too 


A  Kalamazoe 

s?.;,n;;,-  Direct  to  You" 
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/omatoes  Old  and  New 

The  tomato  has  always  been  a  favorite 
subject  of  experiment  with  me.  Starting 
with  the  time  when  1  paid  the  late 
Colonel  Waring  $5  for  twenty  seeds  of 
the  Trophy,  the  first  real  development 
of  the  modern  smooth  and  solid  tomato, 
I  have  tested  nearly  all  the  new  ones 
brought  out  every  year. 

We  had  smooth  tomatoes  before  the 
Trophy,  but  they  were,  as  a  rule,  with 
large  interior  spares  and  rather  hollow, 
like  the  Tilden.  The  Trophy  was  the  re- 
sult of  getting  the  old  mammoth  Chi- 
huahua tomato  into  a  smooth  skin.  This 
old  Mexit  an  tomato  was  a  very  solid  in- 
side but  a  very  rough  outside,  and  served 
to  get  us  the  solid  inside  with  a  smoother 
outer  skin. 

Many  breeders  have  tried  their  hands 
on  the  tomato,  but  Livingston  did  more 
for  the  improvement  of  varieties  than 
most  other  growers,  and  many  of  the 
Livingston  tomatoes  are  among  those 
that  have  stuck  and  become  standard 
sorts. 

Earliness    has    been    the    object    with 
nearly  all  the  growers,  while  others  have 
aimed  at  size  and  solidity.  Chalk's  Jewel . 
was   hailed  as  the  greatest  advance   in  | 
earliness  till  the  Maule's  Earliest  came, 
out,     followed     by     Earliana,    which     I 
never  could  distinguish  in   its  original 
form  from  Maule's  Earliest.    Both  were 
early  and  both  were  inclined  to  be  rough 
outside.     The  name  of  Earliana  has  ad-: 
hered  to  this,  and  the  efforts  of  all  grow- 
ers have  been  directed  to  getting  it  into 
a  smooth  shape.     Some  have  done  this 
pretty     effectively,     and     the     Langdon 
Earliana    is    now    a    standard    sort    and 
generally  gives  a  crop  of  smooth  toma- 
toes.   This  sort  has  a  value  for  the  mar- 
ket gardener  in  giving  its  entire  crop  all 
at  once  and  early,  but  it  soon  fails  and 
In   the   home  garden   one  will  prefer  a 
tomato  that  continues  fruiting  longer. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Bonny  Best  was 
brought  out  by  the  late  Mr.  Stokes— 
CTidently  an  earlier  selection  from 
Chalk's  Jewel.  It  has  gained  favor  more 
rapidly  than  any  of  the  more  recent  in- 
roductlons.  This  year  my  first  tomato 
iras  pulled  June  12th  and  the  same 
plants  were  giving  good  fruits  the  mid- 
lie  of  September,  while  the  Earlianas 
were  done  and  the  plants  cleared  off  by 
the  first  of  August. 

For  the  main  late  crop  of  large  and 
medium  sized  tomatoes  of  the  red  class. 


the  bacterial  blight.  Nothing  is  more 
discouraging  to  a  gardener  than  to  have 
a  lot  of  fine  plants  loaded  with  green 
fruit  all  suddenly  collapse  and  die  over 
night,  as  I  have  had  them  to  do  in  North 
Carolina. 

Years  ago  J  suggested  that  the  South- 
ern experiment  stations  could  do  a 
good  work  by  taking  the  little  round 
cherry  tomato,  which  seems  perfectly  re- 
sistant to  blight  and  rots,  as  a  starting 
point  for  the  breeding  of  a  resistant  to^ 
mato  of  good  size.  A  Texas  grower 
wrote  that  he  had  done  this,  and  sent  me 
seed  of  what  he  called  the  Texas  Bell, 
grown  by  a  Mrs.  Bell  in  that  state.  I 
grew  these  and  found  them  a  wonder- 
fully productive  tomato  with  fruits  the 
size  of  a  small  biscuit.  They  are  too 
small  in  their  present  state,  but  will 
make  a  fine  starting  point  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  blight-resisting  tomato,  for 
this  disease  has  been   reported   getting 


October,  for  the  light  frosts  do  not  hurt 
these  plants  seriously  and  not  at  all  if 
one  has  the  irrigation  system  over  his 
garden. 

Do  not  be  in  too  great  haste  about 
storing  vegetables.  The  late  cabbages 
will  be  making  their  best  growth  now, 
and  the  later  they  head  with  safety  the 
better  they  will  keep  when  stored,  and 
the  storing  can  well  be  deferred  until 
November  in  most  of  our  territory,  and 
in  southeastern  Maryland  and  lower 
Delaware  till  early  December. 

Here  (lower  Maryland)  I  leave  the 
late  beets  and  carrots  in  the  rows  where 
they  grew,  all  winter,  merely  throwing 
a  furrow  to  each  side  of  the  beet  rows. 
The  frost  will  cut  off  the  carrot  tops 
but  in  our  winters  the  roots  are  not  hurt. 

After  frosts  g^t  severe  in  the  northern 
sections  the  best  way  to  save  the  carrots 
is  to  take  them  up  and  pack  them  up- 
right in  trenches,  similar  to  those  used 
for  storing  celery,  and  covering  the 
trenches  with  boards  and  straw. 

Here  I  make  the  last,  sowing  of  spin- 
ach the  first  of  October,  sowing  the  seeds 
broadcast  and  raking  them  in.  These 
will  get  just  large  enough  to  winter  over 
and  make  the  best  cutting  in  the  spring. 
The  spinach  sown  in  August  and   Sep- 
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Pro/.   W.  F.  Maaa«y-Our  "Man  with  th*  Ho*" 


A  host  of  our  readers,  wlio  for  many  years  have  enjoyed  and  profited  by  the  writing 
of  Prof.  .MaHsev,  will  be  glad  to  see  how  he  looks  today,  and  will  unite  with  us  In  wishing 
him  many  happy  returns  of  8e|»t.  :U)th-whlch  this  year  Is. his  seventy-seventh  birthday. 


into  the  great  tomato  section  of  eastern 
Maryland,  and  if  it  spreads  as  it  has  in 
the  South,  it  will  be  the  doom  of  the  can- 
ning industry;  the  stations  should  take 
up  this  matter  of  breeding  resistant 
sorts.  The  Bell  is  perfectly  resistant  to 
disease,  and  keeps  sound  longer  after 
ripening  than  any  other  tomato,  for  I 


have  kept  them  a  month  without  rotting. 

Stone  is  still  the  standard  used  by  all    j^  ^^^^  disease-resistant  character  can  be 
growers  for  the  canning  factories.    The 
advantage  of  the  Stone  is  that  it  gives 
a    crop    of    uniformly    good    size    and 


smooth,  though  not  perhaps  as  heavy  a 
cropper  as  some  others. 

Maule's  Success  is  unsurpassed  for  the 
family  garden  as  a  red  tomato.  The 
fruits  hardly  average  as  large  as  Stone, 
but  they  are  of  uniform  good  size  and 
produce  a  heavier  crop  than  Stone.  For 
those  who  wish  a  large  tomato  the  Crim- 
son Cushion  is  better  than  the  great 
Ponderosa.  as  it  has  a  red  color  and 
makes  more  smooth  fruits.  But  if  one 
wishes  to  make  a  few  big  tomatoes  for 
show  the  Maule's  Enormous  and  the 
Ponderosa  will  fill  the  bill.  I  do  not 
care  greatly  for  either. 

Of  pink  colored  tomatoes  the  old  Liv- 
ingston Beauty  is  still  as  good  as  any, 
though  the  Globe  is  also  fine  and  a  great 
cropper. 

In  the  South  the  great  drawback  to 


bred  into  a  larger  tomato  it  will  be  of 
immense  value,  and  the  experiment  sta- 
tions are  the  places  where  this  should 
be  attempted. 


The  Garden  in  October 
One  advantage  of  the  overhead  irriga- 
tion systems,  like  the  Skinner  and  Mana- 
way,  Is  that  many  crops  can  be  saved 
from  the  light  frosts  of  the  early  autumn 
by  keeping  the  spray  of  rain  going  all 
night,  or  by  washing  the  hoar  frost  off 
from  the  lettuce  and  similar  plants  in 
the  early  morning  before  the  sun  hits 
them. 

Too  many  people  in  the  Middle  At- 
lantic coast  region  assume  that  the  gar- 
den Is  done  by  October.  They  are  only 
summer  gardeners  and  do  not  realize 
that  even  In  this  latitude  one  can  get  a 
great  deal  from  the  garden  in  the  late 
fall  and  winter.  Lettuce  plants  that  were 


m   tne  soum  me  greai  urawoacK   lo    set  in  September  In  highly  enriched  beds 
tomato  cultivation  is  the  prevalence  of  J  should    give   good    lettuce    all    through 


The  New  3^ 
BROWNIE 

An  efficient,  yet  simple  camera  for 
pictures  of  the  popular  post-card  size. 
Fully  equipped  for  snap-shots  and 
time  exposures  and  has  the  auto- 
graphic feature  whereby  you  can  date 
and  title  the  negative,  instantly  at 
the  time  of  exposure.  Exceedingly 
compact,  well  made  in  every  detail, 
handsomely  finished— a  typical  pro- 
duct of  the  Kodak  factories  where 
honest  workmanship  has  become  a 
habit. 

Priced  at  $10.00  with  the  meniscus 
achromatic  lens  and  at  $12.00  with  a 
Rapid  Rectilinear  lens  the  new  3A 
Brownie  is  one  of  the  cameras  that  is 
helping  to  make  photography  by  the 
Kodak  system  both  simple  and  inex- 
pensive. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the 
new  3A  Autographic  Brownie,  or 
write  us  for  catalogue  of  Kodaks  and 
Brownies. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 
470  State  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


tember  will  be  In  its  best  shape  for  use 
during  October  and  November. 

The  rows  of  leeks  should  have  the  soil 
well  drawn  up  to  them.     I  set  these  in 
July    in    open    furrows    and    gradually 
earth  up  to  get  long  white  shanks  for  the 
winter.    These  being  perfectly  hardy,  are 
left  In  the  rows  to  be  pulled  when  the 
soil  is  not  frozen,  and  our  soil  here  is 
open  more  than   frozen,   usually.   Pars- 
nips and  salsify  are  now  making  their 
best    growth    and    these,    too,    are    left 
where  they  grew,  for  family  use  in  win- 
ter.   Of  course,  the  market  grower  will 
now  be  getting  these  into  the  market 
and  later.    Where  the  soil  freezes  hard 
all  winter  It  is  better,  probably,  to  take 
the  roots  up  and  bury  them  in  a  shallow 
pit,  covering  with  straw  and  earth  so 
that  they  can  be  gotten  at  in  cold  weath- 
er, as  it  will  then  be  more  easy  to  break 
a  hole  into  a  mound  of  earth  and  get 
them  out  than  try  to  dig  them  in  frozen 
soil. 

When  frost  has  cut  things,  clean  the 
garden  up  and  get  all  the  refuse  into  a 
heap  to  rot  down  and  return  to  the  gar- 
den. Never  burn  anything  that  will  de- 
cay and  make  humus  in  the  soil.  Every- 
thing of  a  vegetable  nature  should  be 
rotted  down.  A  little  air-slaked  lime 
scattered  In  the  heap  will  hasten  the  de- 
composition and  Improve  the  compost. 
I  pull  corn  stalks  up  by  the  roots  to 
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Roman  Auto  Co* 

1000  Used  Autos 

Special  Fall  Prices 

$125  BUYS  AN  AUTO 

Send    Today    for    Catalog    B. 
Bee  Our  Prices  and  Llatof  Cart. 

A  FEW  SPECIALS 

1916  CHALMERS  Touring 1700 

1918  PULLMAN  Touring WW 

1916  MAXWELL  Touring - ~..84o0 

BUICK,  lal«  model ~ WOO 

CADILLAC,  late  itylo fSlO 

OVERLAND  Roadster,  like  new $275 

HUDSON  Touring,  equipped »800 

And  1000  others,  1160  to  1760. 

Roman  Auto  Co.,  Inc. 

a03  N.  Broad  St.,  PlitlaM  Pa* 


Plants,  Strawberries  and  Vegetables 

All  vPKetahlefi  and  strawberrieB,  incliidltiK  everbearing. 
Get  my  cataloK,  read  why  I  sell  choice  plants  Bent  pre- 
paid  at  half  price  of  others.  C.  E.  FIELD,  Sewell,  N.  J, 

For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tisers you  "saw  It  In  The  Practical 
Farmer." 


clear  the  ground  of  the  stumps  and  the 
stalks  go  into  the  compost  pile  and  are 
rotted  down  to  go  back  on  the  garden; 
the  leaves  from  the  shade  trees  also  go 
into  the  heap;  one  will  be  surprised  at 
the  amount  of  humus  making  material 
he  can  accumulate,  and  the  garden  well 
cleaned  in  the  fall  will  have  fewer  cut- 
worms in  the  spring. 

The  only  thing  I  burn  in  the  garden 
is  the  asparagus  tops;  I  burn  these  to 
destroy  the  seeds  and  prevent  volunteer 
plants  in  the  asparagus  bed. 

When  the  frost  cuts  the  tops  of  the 
dahlias  and  cannas  I  take  them  up  and 
make  a  pit  a  spit  deep  and  pack  the 
roots  in  it,  making  pits  for  each.  Then 
I  cover  them  with  several  thicknesses  of 
old  papers  and  mound  the  soil  thickly 
over  them  to  shed  rain,  and  I  find  that 
here  they  keep  better  than  in  a  cellar 
where  the  dahlias  are  apt  to  dry  up.  In 
a  colder  climate  the  cannas  had  better 
be  taken  up  in  a  mass  with  all  the  soil 
that  adheres  to  them  and  packed  in  a 
heap  in  the  cellar  to  be  divided  in  the 
spring.  Dahlias  here  often  live  through 
the  winter  where  they  grew,  as  some 
did  for  me  last  winter,  which  I  left  out 
to  die  as  I  did  not  care  for  some  inferior 
seedlings.  Seed  of  cannas  sown  the  last 
of  October  will  grow  in  the  spring  and 
in  this  way  seed  from  fine  varieties  will 
often  produce  fine  new  sorts.  If  kept  un- 
til  spring  the  seed  will  have  to  be  filed 
and  soaked  in  water  for  several  days. 
All  the  dead  dahlia  and  canna  tops,  and 
the  tops  of  the  paeonies  can  go  with  the 
general  garden  refuse  into  the  compost 
heap. 

Seed  of  the  annual  Phlox  Drummondii 
sown  now  will  bloom  much  earlier  in 
spring  than  spring  sown  seed.  The  little 
plants  are  perfectly  hardy. 

Set  the  lettuce  plants  for  the  early 
winter  crop  in  the  frames  and  have  the 
soil,  heavily  enriched  with  rotten  manure 
and  fine  bone  meal.  Keep  the  sashes  off 
in  all  bright,  sunny  weather  and  cover 
only  on  frosty  nights.  See  that  the 
frames  never  lack  for  water,  for  drought 
is  a  great  enemy  to  lettuce. 

Sow  more  lettuce  seed  in  a  frame  to 
furnish  plants  to  set  later  for  wintering 
lu  the  frames,  for  early  spring  heading. 
For  the  late  fall  and  early  winter  crop 
io  the  frames  I  use  both  the  Big  Boston 
and  Grand  Rapids  in  separate  frames. 
The  Grand  Rapids  plants  are  set  6  Inches 
apart  to  crowd  each  other  and  blanch 
somewhat.  These  are  used  first,  while 
the  Big  Boston  comes  in  for  Christmas. 
In  a  small  frame  with  double-glazed 
sashes  one  can  now  easily  get  a  crop  of 
the  turnip-rooted  early  radishes. 

I  am  setting  in  a  S-sash  frame  now  50 
plants  of  Lady  Hume  Campbell  violet, 
and  50  plants  of  the  Princess  of  Wales. 
These  will  have  double-glazed  sashes 
over  them  and  will  give  us  plenty  of 
flowers  during  the  winter,  and  In  spring 
the  frame  can  be  moved  to  a  new  place 
for  the  early  tomato  plants. 


Queries  Answered 

„  '•"<»»*'*l — D.  p.  W.,  Maryland,  writes: 
Would  like  to  grow  an  acre  of  early  toma- 
toPH  next  spring.  Will  you  please  advise  me, 
tn rough  your  paper,  how  to  make  my  hotbed? 
A180  any  other  information  about  how  to 
«i  ♦!  P'*°t»  to  barden  them  for  outdoor 
planting.  Have  several  acres  of  clav  land 
Tal,  1  **^^*.  ^'^''d  after  a  rnin  ;  will  old  pine 
So^h""*  ll*  P  to  open  up  this  land?  Will 
*f.!^  »"*  ^^'P  .P<>or  land,  and  how  deep  do 
To  „^£r^®'^  "'  ^^^  sawdust  bedding  make 
as  good  manure  as  wheat  sraw?" 

It  will  not  take  a  large  hotbed  to  start 
enough  tomato  plants  for  an  acre,  but 
you  will  need  a  much  larger  area  in  cold 
frames  for  transplanting  and  hardening 
tnem  off  for  setting  out.  for  there  is  no 
advantage  to  be  gained  from  transplant- 
ing tomato  plants  from  a  crowded  hot- 
toed  to  the  open  ground.  A  hotbed  6  feet 
square  will  be  large  enough  to  start 
these  plants.  This  size  frame  will  take 
two  hotbed  sashes  each  3x6  feet.  Make 
a  Blight  excavation  a  foot  wider  than 
the  frame  all  around  and  about  18  inches 
aeep.    Get  fresh  stable  manure  and  pile 


It  near  the  pit  and  as  it  heats  turn  it 
and  mix  it  and  let  it  heat  again  and 
when  it  is  thus  started  to  heating  pack 
it  Into  the  pit  evenly  all  over.  Then  set 
the  frame  on  this  manure  and  put  in  4 
inches  of  rich  fine  soil.  Bank  the  frame 
outside  with  manure.  Then  put  a  ther- 
mometer into  the  soil  and  put  on  the 
sashes  and  watch  the  rise  of  the  heat 
but  do  not  sow  the  seed  until  the  heat 
has  begun  to  decline  and  is  about  85  de- 
grees. Then  sow  the  seed  thinly  in 
rows  6  inches  apart.  Sow  about  the 
tenth  of  February.  Then  attend  to  the 
frame  and  never  let  it  stay  closed  when 
the  sun  shines  or  you  will  burn  up  the 
plants.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  a 
few  inches  high  have  the  cold  frames 
prepared.  These  are  simply  frames 
without  the  heating  manure  and  only 
rich  soil.  Late  in  March  you  can  set  the 
plants  in  the  frames  deeper  than  they 
were  in  the  hotbed,  and  4  inches  apart 
each  way  and  then  attend  co  watering 
and  airing  in  sunny  weather  and  have 
mats  or  straw  at  hand  to  cover  the  glass 
on  very  cold  nights.  As  you  live  a  short 
distance  from  me,  if  you  will  come  to 
my  garden  I  will  show  you  the  frames 
and  how  to  make  them.  I  am  in  Salis- 
bury, on  the  Boulevard,  one  block  from 
Camden  avenue.  Let  the  pine  sawdust 
alone;  it  will  do  more  harm  than  good. 
Get  clover  on  the  land  and  turn  under. 


Time    for    Settlns    Stra^vberrleit. — A. 

F.  S.,  Jr.,  New  York,  writes  :  "Will  you  please 
tell  me  whether  or  not  October  is  a  favor- 
able month  (for  this  locality)  for  setting 
out  strawberry  plants?  Have  ordered  some 
and  the  nursery  writes  they  will  ship  them 
in  October,  which  to  me  seems  late." 

Down  here  (lower  Maryland)  we  find 
November  to  be  the  best  time  to  set 
strawberry  plants,  and  I  would  assume 
that  October  will  be  a  favorable  time 
with  you,  though  the  general  practice  in 
the  North  is  to  set  them  in  the  spring. 
Our  large  plant  growers  here  will  not 
ship  plants  earlier  than  November  or 
later  than  May. 


lilce  on  Plants. — W.  S.  W.,  Pennsylvania, 
writes :  "Can  you  give  me  a  remedy  for  lice 
on  house  plants,  such  as  flower  stalks,  cab- 
bages, pepper,  or  anything  of  that  kind?  As 
soon  as  they  ai*e  In  the  uouse  a  while  they 
all  get  full  of  lice  and  die." 

Tobacco  is  the  sovereign  specific 
against  all  forms  of  plant  lice.  You  can 
get  the  concentrated  sulphate  of  nico- 
tine from  the  seedsmen.  I  use  the  arti- 
cle called  Aphine.  There  is  also  a  prepa- 
ration called  Black  Leaf  40,  that  Is  40 
per  cent,  of  nicotine  sulphate,  which  can 
be  had  at  almost  any  seed  store  in  Phila- 
delphia. Use  these  for  spraying  the 
plants  or  make  a  strong  decoction  of 
tobacco  stems  and  use  this.  Then  in 
potting  plants  for  the  winter,  if  you 
chop  up  the  tobacco  stems  and  mix  them 
in  the  soil  there  will  be  less  danger  from 
the  aphides,  and  the  ptems  make  good 
manure,  too. 


UMlnar  Nitrate  of  Soda. — Mrs.  J.  V.  S., 
Kentucky,  writes :  "IIow  Is  nitrate  of  soda 
used  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  radishes, 
lettuce  and  other  vegtabies?  How  much  is 
put  In  a  gallon  of  water  and  how  is  It  ap- 
plied and  how  often?  I  have  used  It,  but  have 
never  had  any  good  results." 

Plants  never  use  nitrogen  until  It  Is 
In  the  form  of  a  nitrate.  If  we  apply 
manure  or  organic  nitrogen  it  must  go 
through  the  process  of  nitrification  or 
the  formation  of  Itrate  before  plants 
can  use  it.  The  nitrate  of  soda  Is  al- 
ready In  this  available  form,  and  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  and  If  not  used  by 
plants  it  Is  readily  washed  from  the  soil. 
Hence  we  do  not  use  nitrate  of  soda  ex- 
cept when  plants  are  In  a  growing  con- 
dition. If  used  for  liquid  manure  one 
ounce  to  two  gallons  of  water  is  suffi- 
cient, and  if  used  on  potted  plants  it 
should  not  be  used  till  the  plants  have 
well  filled  the  pot  with  roots  and  not 
on  freshly  potted  plants.  In  the  garden 
It  Is  merely  sprinkled  along  the  rows 
when  the  plants  are  dry,  so  that  it  will 
not  harm  the  foliage.  About  150  pounds 
per  acre  Is  a  good  dressing.  I  use  It  on 
radishes  and  lettuce  largely  in  order  to 
push  the  rapid  growth.  It  absorbs  mois- 
ture readily  and  soon  sinks  Into  the  soil 
when  used  as  a  side  dressing.  On  lettuce 
and  radishes  I  use  two  applications  and 
the  same  on  asparagus.  In  fact.  I  use  it 
on  any  plant  that  seems  to  need  pushing. 


Have  You  Home  Canned  Fruit  and 
Vegetables  to  Sell  ? 
If  so,  we  would  suggest  that  you  write 
the  Editor  of  The  Practical  Farmer 
what  you  have  to  ofTer,  what  prices  you 
want.  etc.  We  sometimes  have  inquiries 
from  our  city  friends  and  would  be  glad 
to  help  both  them  and  our  readers. 


Dividends  of 
real  tobacco 
happiness  for 
you,  via 


IRON  TAIZj, 

thB  diatiniuiahed  Indian  whoaB 
faO0  mdoma  the  Buffalo  nickel, 
until  his  death  one  of  the  star 
attractions  with  "lOl  Ranch" 
and  "Buffalo  DiU'a  Wild  West 
Showa"  combinad. 


CopyrlKhtl91«by 
iL  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 


your  system,  sunrise- to-taps  t     Just 
shine,  it's  so  chummy  to  the  fussiest 


Nnce 
Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 

Prince  Albert  has  always 
been  sold  \vithout  coupons 
orpremiums.  Qualityisita 
standard.  And,  my,  how 
the  multitudes  of  smokers 
have  approved  of  it,  too! 
Prince  Albert  stands  clear- 
as-a- whistle  above  state  or 
national  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  coupons  or  pre- 
miums. We  have  always 
preferred  to  hand  smokers 
quality ! 

You  should  know  the 
merits  of  Prince  Albert,  for 
it  makes  you  jimmy  pipe 
joy'usand  cigarette  makin's 
merry!  Prince  Albert  is 
manufactured  by  a  pat- 
ented process  that  cuts  out 
bite  and  parch.  That's  why 
it  hits  the  cheer-up  spot  in 
does  pour  in  the  smokesun- 
taste  and  tenderest  tongue! 


J.) 


You  put  a  pipe  on  the  job  or  roll  a  cigarette 
with  Prince  Albert  for  "packing'*  and  find  out 
for  yourself  \haX.  P.  A.  will  beat  your  fondest 
expectations  of  tobacco  ei^oyment  for  flavor, 
fragrance  and  coolness  I 

Buy  Prince  Albert  evrywhefm  tobacco 
ia  eoU,  in  toppy  red  hag;  5c  ;  tidy  red 
Una,  lOc;  handaome  pound  and  hedf- 
pound  tin  humidora,  and  in  that  clever 
pound  cryatal'glaaa  humidor  with 
aponge-moiatener  top  that  keepa  thm 
tobacco  in  auch  fine  condition. 
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R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C 
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Most  Remarkable  Sale  ol  the  Season       j 

BRAND  NEW  ROADSTERS] 


Models 


Original  Price 

«5SO 

Our  Price 


Qedrk  Lights 
Electric  Starter 


Catalogue  and 

Name 

of  Car  Given 

on  Request 


The  Most  Phenomenal  Offer  Ever  Made 

SELECTED  TYPE.  3  SPEED  TRANSMISSION.  FOUR  CYLINDER  CAST  EN  BLOC.  LEFT-HAND  DRIVE.  CENTER 
CONTROL.  CANTILEVER  SPRINCS.  TOP.  GLASS  FRONT.  SPEEDOMETER.  ELECTRIC  MRN  AND  TOOL  UT. 

Thb  car  b  a  well-known  standard  make.  Thonsands  of  them  are  now  in  nse.  Bv  agree- 
ment with  the  mannfactnrers,  who  want  to  protect  their  agents,  who  are  located  in  every 
dly  in  the  U.  S.,  we  have  agreed  not  to  advertise  the  name  ot  this  car.  Cart  are  now  oa 
onr  sales  floors  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

GORSON'SAUTO  EXCHANGE,  238-240  N.  Broad  Street,  PhUadelphla 

Asent*  W^anted 


Use  NATCO  Drain  Tfle— Last  Forev«p 

Farm  drainaare  needi  durable  tlU.    Our  drain  tile  arc  made  nf 
bes  t  Ohio  clay,  tkotouciUr  hard  buraed.    Don't  have  to  diff  'em  «M 
to  be  replaced  every  few  years.    Write  for  prices.    Sold  in  carloM 
lots.    Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous   NATCO  IMPBKISH- 
AKLE     SILO.    Natco    Buildinir    Tile    and     Natco    Sewer*  Pipe, 

National  Firo  Proofing  Companj  •  1117  Fultoa  Buiidin^  Piudbttrgl^  P^ 
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October  1,  1916. 
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Soils  and  Field  Crops 


Conducted  by  A.  E.  GRANTHAM 


Farmer,  I'hiladelpliia,  Ta. 


Wheat  Variety  Testing  at  the 
Delaware  Station,  1908-1916 
The  results  of  testing  a  large  number 
of  varieties  of  wheat  during  the  past 
eight  years  at  the  Delaware  Station 
show  conclusively  that  the  bearded  varie- 
ties, as  a  (lass,  are  more  dependable 
yielders  than  the  smooth  sorts.  This 
does  not  mean  that  every  bearded 
variety  is  a  superior  yielder,  for  a  few 
have  given  low  yields;  yet  as  a  class  the 
)>earded  varieties  have  given  better  re- 
sults than  beardless.  To  make  a  compari- 
son of  these  two  types  the  best  ten  beard- 
ed varieties  are  given,  with  their  aver- 
age yields  for  eight  years.  Likewise  the 
best  ten  smooth  varieties  are  listed,  with 
their  yields  for  the  same  period.  These 
results  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Smooth 

Red  Wave.... 7.10  490  8.89         274 

Fultz 6.43  132  5.48  340 

Dawson's 

Golden  Chaff. 6.70         490  5.81         372 

Gold  Coin 6.69  512  4.19         896 

Rochester  Red 7.4.S  526  5.34  426 

Averuse  for  

smooth  varieties  6.87 


490  4.84  861 

Recently  considerable  interest  has 
been  aroused  concerning  the  "Miracle" 
or  "Stoner"  wheat.    The  talking  point  of 


good  soil  and  good  tillage,  the  yield  may 
be  increased  to  the  maximum. 

Probably  the  essential  in  corn  grow- 
ing that  is  more  generally  neglected  and 
deserves  special  attention  at  this  time, 
is  the  seed.  With  the  proper  variety  and 
care  in  selecting  and  preserving  seed 
corn,  the  average  yield  of  corn  would  be 
increased  from  10  to  25  per  cent.  Since 
one  bushel  will  plant  from  6  to  7  acres, 
it  is  not  a  heavy  task  to  take  care  of 
sufficient  seed  to  plant  a  large  acreage. 

Investigation  shows  that  the  average 
stand  of  corn  is  about  75  per  cent.  This 
means  that  the  ordinary  farmer  is  culti- 
vating 100  acres  in  order  to  get  a  yield 
that  might  be  grown  on  75  acres.     The 


the  promoters  of  this  variety  is  that  it 

tillers   freely   and    that   about   half   the   cost  of  plowing,  planting  and  cultivating 


SIX  YEARS'  TEST,  1908-1916 
BEAKUKP   VARIETIEH 

Color    Color    Averape  yield 
grain     per  A.  bushels 


Variety  Name    ^T^ff 

Auburn  Red R  R 

Farmers'  Friend....    W  R 

Gvpsy W  R 

Lancaster R  K 

Lebanon W  R 

Lehigh NV  R 

Red  Prollflc R  H 

Red  Wonder W  R 

Itudy W  R 

Valley NV  H 

Average  of  beared  varieties 


31.5 
31.0 
29.1) 
30.2 
27.4 
.SO.O 

:w.6 
m.i 

30.0 
27.4 

29.8 


Variety  Name 


SMOOTH    VAIUKTIKS 

Color    Color    Average  yield 
thair    grain    per  A.  bUHl^ela 


R 


R 

W 
R 
R 
W 
K 
R 
R 
R 
R 


26.7 

22.6 
22.8 
21.4 
23.7 
25.9 
27.6 
25.9 
21.0 
28.6 


Currell's  Prolific.. 
Dawson's  Golden 

Chair R 

Early  Ripe R 

Fultz W 

Gold  Coin R 

-Harvest  King R 

Perfection R 

Poole R 

Red  Wave R 

Rochester  Red R  

Average  of  smooth  varieties     24.1 

Difference  in  favor  of  bearded  varieties— 5.7 
bushel  per  acre. 

A  variety  known  as  Leap's  Prolific  was 
introduced  into  the  tests  in  1910.  This 
has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  de- 
pendable smooth  wheats  we  have  grown. 
The  straw  is  of  good  height,  but  stiff 
and  does  not  iodge.  Leap's  Prolific 
seems  particularly  well  adapted  to  some 
of  the  lighter  soils  which  if  properly  sup- 
plied with  organic  matter  give  excellent 
yields.  Farmers  in  Delaware  have  re- 
ported as  high  as  50  bushels  of  grain 
per  acre  from  this  variety.  The  Dela- 
ware Station  considers  the  Leap's  Pro- 
lific one  of  the  best  smooth  varieties  it 
has  tested.  It  has  ranked  in  yield  with 
the  leading  bearded  sorts. 

Some  tests  were  made  with  a  number 
of  varieties  by  planting  the  seed  6x6 
inches  apart,  in  squares,  130  plants  to  a 
variety.  These  were  grown  on  fertilized 
and  unfertilized  land  the  same  season. 
By  planting  in  this  manner  an  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  for  counting  the 
number  of  tillers  developing  from  each 
plant.  Likewise  the  exact  number  of 
plants  per  variety  was  known.  The  table 
below  shows  that  certain  of  these  varie- 
ties have  yielded  considerably  more 
grain  than  others  under  no  fertilization. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  bearded  varie- 
ties have  given  better  yields  under  no 
fertilizer  and  have  developed  more  till- 
ers per  plant.  The  figures  are  based  on 
the  same  number  of  plants  for  each 
variety  and  for  each  treatment. 

A  Comparison  of  Wheat  Varieties,  Fertilized 

and  Unfertilized,  an  to  Yield  and  Develop- 

-  ment  of  Tillers— Grown  Season  1911. 

No  fertilizer 

A  v.  No.    Yield 
tillers 


Profitable   Sawmilling 

A  Farquhar  Sawmill,  equipped 
with  our  new  Double  Belt  Feed 
driven  by  either  a  Farquhar  Loco- 
motive or  Cornish  Rig,  makes  a 
most  dependable  and  economical 
sawmill  outfit. 

The  Farquhar  Double  Belt  has  proven 
itself  the  last  word  in  sawmill  feeds.  It 
combines  minute  accuracy  with  easy  han- 
dling and  long  life.  Our  Standard  Mill  i» 
built  in  four  sizes  with  either  Standard 
or  Log  Beam  type  of  carriage.  We  also 
have  the  1-A  heavy  Stationary  Mill  and 
the  Farquhar  Pony  for  light  sawing. 

'Our  celebrated  Cornish  Rig  supplies 
dependable  mill  power,  using  the  offal 
lumber  and  sawdust  for  fuel.  Farquhar 
Locomotive  Rig  bums  either  coal  or  wood. 

New  catalogues  giving  illustrated  de- 
scriptions/ree  on  request  Write  for  them. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  609,  York,  Pcnna. 

Farm  Implmmenla,  Heavy  Machinery, 
Hydraulic  Cider  and  Veneer  Preaaea 


Wheat  Variety  Teate  at  thm  Delaware  Station 


quantity  of  grain  Is  needed  for  seeding. 
This  variety  has  been  carefiljly  observed 
by  the  Delaware  Station  and  the  results 
given  below  show  how  the  Miracle  tillers 
and  yields  in  comparison  with  some  old 
standard  varieties:  •\. 


Variety 


Miracle 

Mediterranean 
Lancaster 


Number 
of  tillers 
per  plant 

7.88 
7.49 
8.10 


Grain  In 
grams 

680 
G70 
590 

Under  field  tests  the  Miracle  has  not 
given  us  a  greater  yield  than  varieties 
like  Rudy,  Gypsy,  Mediterranean  and 
several  others.  While  the  Miracle  is  a 
good  variety  it  does  not  tiller  more  free- 
ly or  yield  better  than  several  well 
known  varieties.  This  year  on  our  ex- 
perimental grounds  the  Gypsy  outyield- 
ed  the  Miracle  when  grown  side  by  side. 

It  Is  no  easy  matter  to  btate  what 
variety  of  wheat  will  do  best  in  a  given 
locality  unless  one  is  very  familiar  with 
the  soil  and  climatic  conditions.  Our  ex- 
perience at  the  Delaware  Station  strong- 
ly indicates  that  the  bearded  varieties 
are  more  dependable  on  poor  soil  and 
where  the  weather  is  humid  during  the 
time  the  grain  is  developing.  This  does 
not  mean  that  we  do  not  occasionally 
get  splendid  yield  of  the  smooth  types  of 
wheat,  nor  does  it  mean  that  the  beard- 
ed wheats  do  better  on  a  poor  soil  than 
on  good  soil.  The  type  of  wheat  to 
choose  is  one  that  varies  the  least  in 
yield  during  the  subnormal  season  and 
or  soils  of  different  degrees  of  fertility. 


Fertiliser 

Variety  Name   Av.  No.  Yield 

tillers  grain 

Bearded              per  In 

plant  grams 

Farmers'  Friend..  8.41  724 

I^banon 8.17  790 

Red  Wond«r...  ...    8.18  6K 

Rady 7.15  71» 

Valley 8.88  800 

Arerage  for 


beard«d  varletleR  8.10 


744 


per 
F>iuiit 

7.«8 
7.47 
6.90 
6.98 
7.47 

7.30 


grain 

in 
grams 

670 
H66 
683 
8M 

4m 

«48 


Some  Principles  of  Com 
Improvement 
Corn  is  the  most  valuable  farm  crop 
in  the  Eastern  States.  All  soils,  from 
the  sandiest  to  the  stiffest  clay,  can  be 
made  to  produce  large  yields  If  the 
proper  methods  of  soil  improvement  are 
followed.  The  use  of  the  legumes,  Crim- 
son clover,  vetch,  soy  beans  and  cowpeas 
will  rapidly  put  the  land  in  condition  for 
good  yields  of  corn.  By  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  three  essentials,  good  seed, 


is  the  same  whether  we  grow  75  or  40 
bushels  per  acre  Any  increase  in  the 
yield  due  to  better  stand  depends  largely 
on  the  quality  of  seed  planted,  which  is 
determined  by  the  care  and  attention 
paid  to  seed  corn. 

To  get  seed  that  will  grow  and  at  the 
same  time  ears  of  the  proper  type,  it  is 
necessary  to  select  the  corn  in  the  fall, 
preferably  from  the  standing  stalks.  In 
this  way  the  character  of  the  stalk  can 
be  noted.  Select  the  ears  from  stalks  of 
medium  height  where  the  stand  is  per- 
fect, as  a  large  ear  produced  where  there 
is  a  good  stand  is  likely  to  be  a  better 
yielder.  The  ears  should  be  borne  at  a 
convenient  height  for  husking,  on 
shanks  that  are  not  too  long  or  too 
large.  A  coarse,  thick  shank  indicates 
a  large  cob  and  late  maturity.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  select  from  the  stalk  about 
twice  the  number  of  ears  required  for 
seed,  as  some  will  not  be  of  the  desired 
type  and  a  closer  selection  can  be  made 
later. 

The  ears  selected  for  seed  should  be 
placed,  immediately  after  husking,  In  a 
place  where  they  will  dry  out  rapidly 
and  thoroughly.  The  ears  should  be 
strung  together  in  such  a  way  that  they 
will  not  touch  one  another,  or  the  ears 
may  be  put  on  a  rack  made  of  wire  or 
one  made  of  wood  with  large  spike  nails 
driven  through.  The  ears  are  stuck  on 
the  protruding  nails.  A  dry,  airy  loft  of 
a  building  is  very  satisfactory,  provid- 
ing the  corn  is  kept  from  mice  and  rats. 
In  no  case  should  the  seed  ears  be  stored 
in  baskets  or  barrels. 

Even  when  seed  corn  has  been  given 
the  best  attention  It  Is  a  good  practice 
to  test  every  ear  before  planting,  as  no 
one  can  determine  positively  by  Inspec- 
tion which  ears  will  not  grow.  Since 
one  ear  will  plant  so  many  hills — about 
one-twelfth  acre — It  Is  important  to  have 
every  ear  furnish  strong  seed.  Any  one 
can  easily  detect  and  discard  the  poor 
seed  ears  by  the  following  method: 

After  selecting  the  ears  from  which 


TYGERT 

Fertilizers 

RIPEN 
CROPS 
EARLY 

Dealers  and  Agents  Wanted 

THE  J.  E.  TYGERT  CO. 

2S-E  So.  Delaware  Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA 

tUttlDIAHV  or  TMC  AMMICAM  AQMI.   CMtM.   CO^ 


ECONOMIC  LIME  SPREADER 


Tk«  timplMt  machine  on  the  market  for  tpreadint  n-enly 
lime  and  fertilizer.  Eqnipp«d  with  full  length  acreen  and 
foldinc  hinged  lid.  Combined  txle  and  agitator  ahaft, 
the  simplest  conatroction.  Poiltire force  feed  Insnred  br 
combination  of  rhomboidal  shaped  dischare*  hoUs, 
curved  steel  bottom  and  steel  agitators,  thcaring  and 
forcing  the  material  out  in  a  iieadr  flow.  Thia  la  the 
machine  your  trade  will  want.  Write  for  pricet. 
lUNCH  A  DROMGOLD  00^  IMS  Itk  1ft..  YORK.  PA. 


Tractor  Free 


IHONEY-JlSTYOUINAn 

baeoin*  th«  owi 
LL.  TRACTOR,  « 


I  eolmBuiilty 


IV.  %,  NOTPMU  SmY 


Wanted 


Reliable    uien   to   handle   our    1919 
"Farmpra    Manual."     10«<)b    profit, 
BcRlnrteracleartft-W  dally.    Outfit  free. 
If  l«**l«  A  C9,,  miyl.  «,  BI»»«rarf1I«.  III. 


you  wish  to  plant,  lay  them  out  in  rows 
on  a  table,  platform,  or  o*n  the  floor.  At 
the  butt  of  each  ear  inscribe  a  number 
on  the  floor,  using  chalk  or  pencil.  Num- 
ber the  ears  consecutively  from  1  to.  the 
last.  From  near  the  tip,  middle  and 
butt  of  each  ear  remove  three  or  four 
kernels,  10  in  all  from  each  ear.  Now 
take  a  shallow  box  3  or  4  feet  square  and 
about  3  or  4  inches  deep,  and  in  it  place 
about  2  inches  of  sand  or  sawdust. 
Moisten  it  down  well.  Then  over  this 
spread  a  white  muslin  cloth,  cut  to  flt, 
which  has  been  marked  off  into  2-inch 
squares  with  a  lead  pencil.  The  squares 
are  numbered  in  order  from  1  in  the  up- 
per left-hand  corner,  to  the  last  square 
in  the  lower  right-hamd  corner.  If  one 
Is  to  test  a  large  quantity  of  seed  at  one 
time,  several  boxes  should  be  used. 

Now  place  the  kernels  on  the  squares. 
Those  from  ear  No.  1  on  square  No.  1, 
until  the  box  is  filled.  Over  the  kernels 
place  a  cloth,  on  which  sprinkle  one- 
quarter  inch  of  sand.  Moisten  thorough, 
ly  and  place  the  box  in  a  room  where  the 
temperature  does  not  fall  below  70  de- 
grees. In  four  or  five  days  most  of  the 
kernels  will  have  sprouted,  and  in  a 
week  those  which  have  not  germinated 
may  be  considered  dead.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  disarrange  the  kernels  on 
their  respective  squares  when  the  upper 
cloth  is  removed.  If  the  kernels  on  a 
certain  square,  say  No.  14,  fail  to  sprout, 
go  to  the  seed  ears  and  pick  out  No.  14 
and  throw  it  in  the  feed  bin.  If  only  one 
or  two  kernels  in  a  square  fail  to  germi- 
nate, the  ear  from  which  they  came 
should  not  be  used  for  seed.  By  this 
method  of  testing  it  is  possible  for  the 
grower  to  be  reasonably  sure  that  his 
seed  corn  will  grow. 

In  successful  corn  growing  much  de- 
pends on  the  variety.  Select  a  variety 
that  will  use  the  season  to  good  advan- 
tage yet  mature  promptly.  In  some 
localities  much  corn  is  lost  each .  year 
through  lack  of  proper  maturity.  Some 
varieties  are  better  yielders  than  others, 
due  to  the  type  of  ear.  Consequently,  in 
beginning  the  improvement  of  corn  it  is 
well  to  secure  seed  of  some  one  who  has 
carefully  selected  his  seed  to  a  certain 
standard  for  a  number  of  years.  More 
rapid  progress  can  be  made  if  improved 
corn  is  used  as  foundation  stock. 

In  general  it  is  safer  to  secure  seed 
corn  from  a  neighbor  who  is  a  successful 
grower  than  to  send  away  for  seed.  Corn 
grown  in  the  same  locality  for  a  number 
of  years  has  adjusted  its  habits  of 
growth  to  soil  and  climatic  conditions, 
and,  other  things  being  equal,  is  more 
likely  to  yield  well  than  seed  brought 
from  another  section.  The  chances  are 
that  seed  from  a  heavy  soil  will,  when 
planted  on  an  open,  sandy  soil,  fail  to 
produce  sound  corn.  Choose  a  variety 
with  a  medium-sized  cob  and  moderate 
depth  "of  grain  to  mature  well.  Varie- 
ties with  large  cobs  indicate  a  late  ma- 
turing habit. 

All  seed  corn  should  be  bought  in  the 
ear,  for  two  reasons.  First,  in  order 
that  the  type  of  ear  may  be  examined; 
second,  that  the  vitality  of  seed  may  be 
satisfactorily  tested.  Shelled  corn  may 
have  come  from  all  kinds  of  ears,  many 
of  them  undesirable  for  seed  purposes. 

No  matter  whether  one  begins  corn 
Improvement  with  his  own  corn  or  with 
Improved  stock  It  will  be  necessary 
every  year  to  select  the  seed  ears  with 
reference  to  certain  characters  if  the 
best  type  of  ear  is  to  be  retained.  Ears 
of  every  variety  will  vary  more  or  less, 
Consequently,  some  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  characters  of  the  Individual 
seed  ear. 

The  best  shape  for  an  ear  of  corn 
should  approach  the  cylindrical  type. 
Tapering  ears  usually  mean  a  less  quan- 
tity of  shelled  corn  to  the  cob. 


The  proper  proportion  of  length  to  cir- 
cumference in  an  ear  should  be  about 
4  to  3,  or  the  circumference  should  be 
three-fourths  the  length.  It  is  rarely  de- 
sirable to  select  the  longest  ears  that  can 
bo  found  nor  the  shortest  when  the  larg- 
est amount  of  shelled  corn  is  desired. 

Ears  of  corn  with  wide  spaces  between 
the  rows  carry  less  corn  per  ear  than 
ears  with  closely  fitted  kernels.  Select 
for  the  more  compact  ears. 

The  maximum  amount  of  shelled 
grain  is  found  on  ears  with  the  butts 
and  tips  well  filled  out.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  tip  of  the  ear  be  complete- 
ly filled,  but  the  cob  should  be  well 
covered. 

A  very  large  cob  is  not  desirable,  as  it 
usually  indicates  a  shallow  grain  and 
late  maturity.  Large  cobs  are  often  re- 
sponsible for  molding  and  rotten  corn. 
Select  ears  with  cobs  of  fair  size,  as  the 
most  shelled  grain  of  good  quality  is  not 
found  on  small  cobs 

The  kernels  should  be  of  good  thick- 
ness and  about  one  and  a  half  times  as 
long  as  wide.  The  shape  should  approach 
that  of  a  wedge,  but  not  pointed.  A  ker- 
nel of  fair  thickness  will  give  the  great- 
est density  or  weight  and  generally  indi- 
cates vigor. 

The  yielding  capacity  of  an  ear  of 
corn  can  be  determined  only  by  testing. 
This  is  done  most  satisfactorily  by  the 
ear  row  method.  This  places  the  ear 
upon  a  performance  record  which  Is  the 
determining  factor  in  high  yields.  Selec- 
tion of  ears  of  various*  types  is  fairly 
easy,  as  corn  offers  a  large  number  of 
variations,  but  corn  breeding  is  more 
difficult  because  of  the  habit  of  the  plant 
to  cross  pollinate  and  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  the  breed  pure.  Care  also  must 
be  exercised  to  prevent  too  much  in- 
breeding where  the  stock  is  closely  se- 
lected and  isolated.  Only  the  best  ears 
from  the  best  plants  should  be  used  for 
breeding  purposes. 

After  selecting  the  ears  they  should  be 
carefully  tested  for  germination.  Only 
the  most  vigorous  should  be  retained. 
Next,  each  ear  should  be  tested  for  pre- 
potency oV  yield  performance.  Each  ear 
should  be  numbered  and  a  portion  plant- 
ed to  a  single  row  of  about  100  hills. 
The  rows  should  bear  the  same  number 
as  the  ear  from  which  they  are  planted. 
Only  about  one-third  of  the  kernels  from 
each  ear  are  required  to  plant  a  row. 
The  remaining  portion  of  each  ear 
should  be  retained,  properly  numbered, 
for  the  next  year's  multiplying  plat. 
When  the  corn  is  up  to  the 
height  of  a  few  inches,  the  hills 
should  be  thinned  to  two  stalks  per  hill. 
Note  any  differences  between  the  rows 
as  the  plants  develop.  At  harvest  time 
each  row  should  be  husked  separately 
and  weighed.  The  high  yielding  rows 
are  thus  determined  and  the  remnants 
of  ears  from  which  rows  were  planted 
are  now  shelled  together  and  planted  the 
following  year  In  a  multiplying  plat 
which  will  supply  seed  for  the  general 
farm.  Select  ears  are  now  taken  from 
the  multiplying  plat,  tested  by  the  ear 
row  method  as  above.  By  this  method 
the  higher  yielding  strains  are  blended 
and  progress  in  yield  should  follow. 


Queries  Ans^ve^ed 

Meadow  Fencne. — C.  R.  R..  Oklnhotnn. 
wrIteB :  "Will  you  tell  me  where  I  ran  get 
KngliRh  blue  grasB  or  meadow  fescue  Heed? 
Please  give  your  estimate  of  this  grans.  Is 
It  particularly  adapted  to  wet,  clayey  land?" 

These  grass  seeds  can  generally  be  se- 
cured from  the  leading  seed  stores. 
St.  Louis  or  Kansas  City  seed  houses  can 
supply  you.  Meadow  fescue  will  gener- 
ally do  well  on  moist  clay  lands.  In 
latitude,  this  grass  will  grow  wherever 
timothy  does  well.  It  has  never  gained 
the  popularity  of  timothy  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  securing  good  seed  and  on 
account  of  the  high  price. 


Mogul  8-16 — A  Real  Kerosene  Tractor 

Sells  for  $725  Cash  f.  o.  b.  Chicago 


WHEN  you  buy  a  tractor,  look  beyond  the 
price.  It  is  not  the  price  a  man  pays  for  a 
tractor  which  is  of  the  most  importance,  but 
what  its  power  costs.  A  Mogul  8-16  burning 
kerosene,  in  5,000  hours  of  work,  will  save  more  than 
its  original  price  over  the  cost  of  the  same  power 
produced  by  st  gasoline  tractor.  Remember,  the  8-16 
is  a  real  kerosene  tractor,  planned  and  built  originally 
for  using  this  cheap,  plentiful  fuel.     Price  is  of  minor 

importance  compared  with  Mogul  8-16  saving. 

It  is  our  policy  to  sell  the  Mogul  8-16  at  the  lowest  possible 
price,  always  maintaining  Mogul  quality,  though  nowadays 
some  of  tiie  materials  are  almost  unobtainable  even  at  an 
advance  in  price  of  from  SO  to  100  per  cent  over  the  prices  of  a 
few  months  ago.  $725  cash  f.  o.  b.  Chicago  is  the  lowest  prica 
at  which  Mogul  8-16  can  be  sold. 

Orders  placed  at  once  will  stand  the  best  chance  of  being 
filled  without  delay.  See  the  Mogul  8-16  dealer  or  write  us 
for  the  atory  of  kerosene  before  you  buy  any  tractor. 

hteraational  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Iscorporsted) 

CHICAGO  USA 
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Xf  I  can  only 
»uikt$teUar 
profit  on  an 
enginSfJcan 
bup  a  good 
farm  eaeh 
year.  What 
mortf  eould  I 
ankf 
Ed.H.WUte. 


SO  far  as  adcal  engine  vahie  is  concerned,  I  would 
be  justified    in   ch*rffins  double  the  present  prices  for 
WITTE  Engines.    Great  factory  efficiency  and  sellinff  direct 
from  factory  to  user  makes  these  prices  possible. 

I  would  rather  manafactore  10,000  ensines  a  jrear  at  a  profit  of 
one  dollar  each,  than  onl y  1000  enpnes  at  (10  each,  or  100  at  tlOO  fwoflt 
each.    Every  engine  I  sell  helps  sell  others. 

It  has  been  proven  that  quantity  product! on  makes  prodaetion  cost 
low.    I  eoald  not  build  WITTB  engines  sogoodif  I  builtonly  hundreds 
while  I  build  thousanda.  A  man,  for  example,  who  turns  fly  wheels  all 
day  can  do  a  quicker  Job  and  better  Job  than  if  he  worked  at  it  only  a 
a  half  hour  each  day  and  then  ran  a  track  or  swept  the  floor  and  worked  on 
pistons  the  rest  of  the  time.    In  the  bis  WITTB  lactorv.  a  man  becomes  an 
•Hpert  in  making  his  particular  part  of  the  engine.    My  actual  cost  for  hifrh 
qnality  enrine  pnrts  is  from  >«  to  X  what  many  others  pay.    My  own  private  i 


well  to  furnish  power  helps  hold  cost  down. 

WITTV  Bnclnea  require  only  one-tenth  of  one  oallon 
r  hour;  develep  from  30 1 
ir  over  rating.    Made  in  2, 


of  fuel  per  horse-power  per  hour;  develep  from  3d  to 
SO  percent  aurpiua  power  over  rating.    Made  in  " 
8,  4.  6,  8, 12. 16and  22  H-P. ,  sixes  in  different  styles,  t 
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ordered  to  operate  on  Kerosene,  Gasoline,  Naphtha, 

Distillate  or  r  "       "" 

portable  and 

Ousrantee.    ^ 

freebook,"How  toJudge  Engines. "—Ed.B.WTtte. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS. 
2542  OsUsBd  Ave.  Eaaist  City,  Ma. 


■  Gas,  also  in  stationarv,  hand  portable, 
d  saw-rig.  SO-Daya*  Trlal|  S-Vear 
.   Cash  or  Terms.  Write  today  for  big 
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Bone  &  Meat  Mbers 

Fei*tlllzer> 


POSTPAID 


FHELE   WRITCPORi 
.  ■     ■■IB^   IT  TOOAVI 

My  Big  New  Catalog  of 
CANT -SAG  Farm  Gates  will 
yoo  money.  Write  for 
"NOW  — TODAY. 


save 
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Com  ,I«m  than  all  wvtA-Uet  •  ^"^.«|*°na 

•t««l  up  richta.  UuanuitcM  6  rttm.  You  eaa 

r^  cMBpUto  GatM  or  JMt  tba  GaU  StMls  M 

r  roa  can  maka  roar  own  ntaa  and  tave  monar. 

WrtU  for  CaUlo*.    atvm  V.  HOWC  Piwa. 

ROWe  MFO.  COMPANY 

3113  M»m»  at.,  •altrtars.  M.  CM 
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•^STTTf "  foj.  tenant  more 

money  for  owner,  in  our 
Active  Fertilizers. 

Just  ask  nearest  office  for 
booklet.     Agents  wantadL 

Tk«  AMEIICAN  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL  COMTANT 

New  York.  Baltimore,  Buffalo, 

Philadelphia.  Boston,  Detroit, 

Ciocinnati,  Cleveland,  etc 
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Practical  Poultry  Talks 


The  Main  Guide  Post  in 
Poultry  Work 
Health,  above  all  considerations,  is  the 
safety  brake  in  poultry  culture;  there  is 
no  better  time  of  the  year  to  either  com- 
plete protective  and  preventive  measures 
or   to    begin    and   finish   them   at   once. 

than  now. 

Two  factors,  sanitation  and  draft-free 
quarters,  aided  by  chemical  preventives, 
constitute  poultry  health  insurance  and 
it  is  easily  obtained  at  small  cost  in 
labor  and  money. 

Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  fully  90 
per  cent,  of  the  structures  used  for  poul- 
try keeping  in  the  whole  of  America  are 
insanitary  the  poultry  industry  would 
be  greater  in  value  than  corn,  wheat  and 
cotton  combined,  instead  of  occupying 
second  or  third  place  in  agricultural  en- 
terprises. With  these  conditions  so  glar- 
ingly apparent  it  is  well  to  call  attention 
10  the  various  diseases  encountered  at 
this  time  of  the  year  and  to  prescribe 
'measures  for  their  control. 

Commonest   of   all   the  diseases,   and 
most  destructive,  because  of  its  insidious 
contagion,  is  roup,  either  catarrhal  or 
diphtheritic.     Its  control  is  difficult  and 
unsatisfactory;  once  it  becomes  epidemic 
Its  recurrence  year  after  year  is  almost 
certain,  is  equally  disastrous  each  sear 
son,   burning   itself   out  only    with   the 
help  of  warm  weather.    Remedial  agentt 
there  are  that  will  assist  in  its  control 
in  the  very  early  stages;   prevention  is 
far  more  satisfying  and  so  vastly  less 
expensive  in  fatalities. 

Catarrhal  roup  is  the  harder  to  com- 
bat; weeping  eyes  (small  bubbles  in  the 
corner  of  the  eye)  are  usually  recog- 
nized as  the  forerunner  of  this  nasty 
disease.  Almost  at  once,  after  its  ap- 
pearance, the  affected  fowl  wipes  its  eyes 
on  the  flight  coverts  of  the  wing— more 
properly,  on  its  shoulders. 

Soon  the  catarrhal  condition  extends 
throughout  the  entire  nasal   cavity,   in 
which  the  chicken's  eye  floats,  and  the 
entire    face   becomes   a   purulent   mass, 
death  coming  sooner  or  later.    Distribu- 
tion of  the  disease  takes  place  through 
the  constant  shaking  of  the  head,  puss 
particles  being  thrown  off  at  each  shake, 
the  entire  premises  becoming  infected. 
In   diphtheritic    roup   the   sides,  floor 
and  roof  of  the  mouth  give  the  first  evi- 
dences, a  simple  cold  and  inactivity  of 
the  affected  bird  usually  Indicating  the 
disease;    an  examination  of  the  mouth 
is   required    to  determine   Its   presence, 
but  not  Invariably  is  the  first  evidences 
in  the  mouth;  sometimes  a  watery  dis- 
charge Is  noticed  both  from  the  eyes  and 
nostrils.    Inactivity  usually  carries  with 
it  an  arched  back,  closely  drawn  In  head, 
with  more  or  less  prostration. 

Bronchitis  Is  the  result  of  dampness, 
drafts,  or  In  some  cases,  irritating  dust, 
etc.  Cases  of  bronchitis  may  be.  In  rare 
Instances,  an  extension  of  diphtheritic 
processes  to  the  trachea  and  bronchi  or 
air  sacs.  An  audible  wheeze  accom- 
panies bronchitis,  finally  becoming  a 
gurgling  rattle;  If  remedial  agents,  usu- 
ally astringents  alternated  with  emol- 
lients, are  not  quickly  employed,  the  dis- 
ease becomes  epidemic  and  fatal. 

For  fatalities  the  liver  of  the  hen  la 
responsible  to  a  considerable  degree, 
though  this  degree  1»  not  absolutely 
comparable  to  diaeaset  of  an  epidemic 


form.      Liver    troubles    are    of    several 
kinds,  all,  to  a  very  great  extent,  being 
brought    about    by    conditions    of    care, 
feed  and  lack  of  Internal  asepticism  or 
intestinal  sterility.     It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  liver  is  about  the  most 
important  organ  in  the  bird's  make-up; 
it  perfects  the  bile  for  its  digestive  func- 
tion, brings  about  all  of  the  blood  chem- 
istry of  the  fowl  and  is  always  suscepti- 
ble  to    parasitic   attacks,   fostering   the 
incubation  of  disease  producing   germs 
and  distributing  them  to  various  parts 
of  the  body  and  to  other  vital  organs. 

Congestion  of  the  liver  is  a  common 
disease,  clearly  due  to  improper  feeding 
and  to  inflammatory  or  irritating  con- 
ditions of  the  intestines.  Atrophy  and 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  are  also 
more  or  less  common  hen  ailments. 

Heavy  feeding  of  starchy  foods  is 
largely  responsible  for  most  liver  trou- 
bles, intestinal  cleansing  or  asepsis  be- 
ing the  counteracting  condition.  Epsom 
salts,  20  to  30  grains,  and  2  to  3  grains 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  always  together, 
are  cleansers. 

Greater      exercise,      waste     material 
(green   food),   tonics  and   animal   food, 
all  have  a  tendency  to  decrease  the  ef- 
fects   of    rations    containing   too    much 
corn  or  oil.    Many  of  the  liver  troubles 
are  not  recognizable  in  life,  except  in  a 
few  cases,  by  those  with  wide  experience. 
Since  sanitation  and  draft-free  quar- 
ters are   primarily  disease   preventives, 
little  medical  treatment  is  suggested  in 
connection   with   this   article   except  to 
cover   the   ground   of   preventive  meas- 
ures,   as    in    the    case    of    recognizable 
liver  diseases.     It  is  the  conclusion  of 
all  disease  specialists,  human  and  ani- 
mal,   that    the    practitioner's    achieve- 
ments come  not  from  the  administration 
of  remedial  agents,  but  from  a  knowl- 
edge of  preventive  practices.    Obviously, 
If  a  hen  house  Is  full  of  loose  joints., 
cracks.  Is  so  constructed.  Is  so  exposed 
to   elements,   that   uncleanllness,   damp- 
ness and  drafts  make  up  a  part  of  the 
poultry  system  the  physician's'  function 
resolves  Itself  Into  the  doubtful  role  of 
a  compounder  of  chemicals  in  an  effort 
to  help  nature  assert  l^erself. 

Failures  are  a  natural  sequence  to 
remedial  efforts;  success  comes  quickest 
through  well  directed  preventive  prac- 
tices. The  use  of  accepted  germicides  In 
the  drinking  water  and  rations  will  les- 
sen the  spread  of  epidemic  forms  of  dis- 
eases— predisposition  to  disease  Is  the 
result  of  criminal  neglect;  it  is  without 
warrant  and  necessity. 


cause  they  menace  human  health.  Barn- 
yard poultry  contract  tuberculosis,  as 
evidenced  by  the  researches  of  Sutton, 
England;  Koch,  the  eminent  German 
authority  on  tuberculosis;  Nocard,  a 
French  veterinarian,  and  Zuern,  Ger- 
many, and  others. 

Diphtheria,  in  ordinary  sore  throat 
form  has  developed  in  poultry  attend- 
ants,'attested  by  Loefller,  Loir,  Ducloux 
and  Moore.  Tne  avian  disease  In  this 
case  differs  widely  from  the  human  affec- 
tion and  Is  in  much  milder  form.  Re- 
corded cases  exist,  however,  where  chil- 
dren have  passed  on  the  human  diph- 
theritic bacillus  to  fowls  and  it  has  been 
continued  in  contagion  for  some  time. 

Paralysis  in  animals  is  more  closely 
related  to  human  paralysis,  though,  than 
some    of    the    other    diseases    that    are 
claimed  communicable  from  and  to  the 
higher  and  lower  orders,  upon  the  same 
principles    that    tuberculosis    in    apes, 
monkeys  and  chimpanzees  and  baboons 
is  identical  with  the  human  disease  of 
that   name.       Tuberculosis    in   cows   is 
caused   by   the  bacillus   tuberculosis  of 
mammals;   contrary  to  other  avian  life 
the  parrot  contracts  mammalian  tuber^ 
culosis  only  and  from   the  parrot  it  is 
highly  communicable  to  human  beings. 
There    are    undisputed    evidences    of 
poultry  and   pigeons  having  contracted 
human  consumption  and  those  birds  so 
affected  can  disseminate  the  disease. 

Rabbits,  guinea  pigs  and  dogs  readily 
contract  parrot  tuberculosis  by  inocular 
tion,  whereas  poultry  and  pigeons  do 
not.  Such  precautions  as  rubber  gloves 
and  disinfectants  should  be  used  in  car- 
ing for  diseased  birds. 

Leg  weakness,  misnamed  paralysis,  in 
Its  ordinary  form,  is  relieved  by  feeding 
light  rations,  bran,  milk,  stale  bread 
and  green  food.  Bicarbonate  of  soda, 
two  grains  to  any  fowl  over  three 
months  of  age,  is  the  remedial  agent. 


A  colony  brooder  will  handle  300 
chicks,  and  the  hawks  won't  have  a 
ghost  of  a  show. 

Keep  the  house  well  sprayed  witk 
germicides  just  now  and  defeat  the  bil- 
lions of  germs  that  are  awaiting  a 
chance  at  the  life  and  death  pennants. 


BUY  CENTURY  ROOFING 


FRESH  FROM  FACTORYTO YOU 


FRESH  ROOFING  lay*  better  and  lasts  longer  than 
the  dry  kind  that  stands  around  in  a  warehouse.^  onr 
Bhippine  points  at  East  St.  Louis.  Cliicugo,  ^^^nsas 
City.  Mo.  Cincinnati,  O. ,  New  Orleans  andYork.  Pa., 
assure  quick  delivery. 

We  Guarantee  i-p'g.St"S!  I"^.Jf  il"y«: 

?3ilk'Vew  Jers°y,  Md.  and  Del.  at  following  price.: 

K.  $1.15  2&  51 .40 'A  $1.65 

Correspondingly  low  prices  to  other  "tatee.     Wrtf 
for  Free  Sample— ar  order  for  at-once  shipmeni. 
Manay  Baek  If  Not  Satl«lle4. 

CENTURY    MFG.    CO., 
£07  Katharine  Bldg..   East  St.  Louis,  III. 


Rock-Bottom 

Roofing 
Prices 
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What  We  Are  Asked 


ParalynlH Mrs.  C.   D.  T..   Pennsylvania, 

writes :  "We  have  never  had  any  of  our 
chickens  lose  the  use  of  their  legs  and  wlnp» 
before  this  season — Is  there  any  reason  why 
an  epidemic  of  what  appe.irs  to  be  paralysis 
should  break  out  this  year  when  we  are 
using  the  same  methods  as  we  have  employed 
for  years?" 

This  question  can  only  be  answered  by 
similie:  Dr.  Flexner.  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  of  Research,  who  has  been 
twelve  years  delving  into  the  mystery  of 
Infantile  paralysis,  tells  us  that  this  dis- 
ease is  carried  by  dogs,  cats,  poultry  and 
other  animals,  hence  the  animal  king- 
dom must  be  the  vehicle  of  contagious 
humsn  diseases. 

However,  there  is  nothing  alarming  In 
the  statement;  chicken  pox  may  exist 
in  a  most  extensive  epidemic  form  in 
poultry  and  yet  not  a  human  in  the  af- 
fected section  may  contract  the  disease. 

or  vice  versa.  «    .  ^       ,*v 

In    dairy    cows    those    affected    with 

tuberculoais  are  killed,  presumably  be- 


Matlms A.  P.  8.,  Jr.,  New  York,  writes: 

"1  wish,  m  the  spring,  to  keep  three  pens  of 
hens  for  breeding.  I  have  six  roosters  I  wish 
to  use.  Can  1  use  three  roosters  for,  say, 
three  weeks  and  then  put  in  the  other  three, 
ind  will  the  new  sires'  blood  take  effect  as 
soon  as  put  In  the  pen?" 

From  the  moment  of  mating  twenty- 
four  hours  will  give  10  per  cent,  of  fer- 
tility  80  per  cent,  being  secured  in  four 
full    days;    since   the   eggs   laid   for   21 
days  after  removing  a  male  from  a  matr 
ed  pen  are  fertile  the  effect  of  the  first 
mating  is  felt  for  that  time.     You  will 
not    notice,     in    changing    males,    any 
diminution  in  fertility  where  the  change 
is  made  over  night;  provided  both  birds 
are  equally  virile.    This  practice,  as  you 
propose  it,  accomplishes  nothing,  known 
to    expert    breeders,    except   the    highly 
probable  production  of  two  families  with 
widely  different  capacities.    If  a  male  Is 
known  to  be  from  a  heavy  laying  family 
he  should   be  retained   throughout  the 
mating  season. 


Worth  While  Suggestions 
Modern    methods    mean    much    more 
money  in  early  eggs,  more  meat,  finer 
fowls  and  less  labor. 

Sour  milk  is  the  best  tonic,  stimulant, 
sedative  and  general  health  builder 
known  to  poultry  science. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  70  eggs  a  year 
from  one  hen  to  140,  but  the  better 
breeding  throughout  the  country  at  large 
is  surely  carrying  egg  production  to  the 
higher  figure— are  you  trying  to  improve 
your  egg  yield? 

Surely  there  must  be  some  vegetable 
growth  that  will  furnish  the  hen  the 
same  materials  that  are  found  in  wheat, 
even  though  it  requires  a  combination  of 
vegetable  growths.  To  properly  conduct 
a  test  for  egg  production  with  any 
cereal  or  vegetable  growth  two  pens  of 
birds  should  be  tried  out,  one  on  a 
standard  ration,  while  the  other  Is  fed 
whatever  the  experimenter  may  select. 
The  object  is  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction without  decreacing  it.  These 
experiments  will  be  Interesting  to  the 
entire  poultry  producing  world,  besides 
being  constructively  educational. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  furnish  blankets 
to  the  molters  these  chilly  nights,  but 
It  is  well  to  give  them  draft-free  quar- 
ters. 

Don't  forget  a  little  old  process  oil 
meal  and  a  few  sunflower  seeds  to  help 
blddle  re-clothe  herself. 
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Unlnys     and    TrimmlnffS 
QuarantAvd  forTwo  Y«ars 

Amazing:  low  price  for  two-piece  ratt 
made  to  Individual  measure,  your 
cboic*  of  ck>tb.  in  iatast  fashMoable  style, 
guaranteed  to  At  TOO  perfectly.  We  aend 
big  selection  of  doth  sanplea  wvm  awtf 
"  -   •-- •■      Don't  buy  •  suitor 


overcoat  anywhare  at  anr  pri<»  onUl 
you  see  our  samples   and  wonderful 
offar.    BverytMns  BMara«tee4. 
"  THB  OtD  %lfOOUN  MILLS  OO. 
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Boorbon  Red  Turkey  Book  Free 

It  t«»llB  all  a»)OHt  the  wonderful  nfw  Hour|ion  Krrt 
Tiirk"y«%  htrh  are  so  easy  to  raise  and  lay  their  ejjt'* 
at  home  with  rhlokens.  It  tells  how  to  get  startert 
with  the«e  turkeys  that  do  not  wilt  and  droop  and 
J^iip  anrtdle.  but  grow  and  feather  up  and  J«tU>n  Iron. 
?h7rtav  thev  hatch.  Olves  record*,  of  remarkahle  re 
nnltn  with  Boiirhon  Red  Turkeys  all  over  the  U.  S 
IntereatlDK  pamphlet  of  Instructive  -turkey  Ulk 
free  to  farmers.     Add  res 

MOSS  J.  BEALL,  R.  F.  D.  10,  Cave  City,  Ky. 


Chester  County  Farm 
48  Acres  f3650 

Nearly  all  In  cultivation,  in  one  of  the  rich«rt  sec- 
tlonrof  Penna.;  only  a  mile  to  High  School.  R.  R. 
viuie  and  milk  station.  Neat  »-ro<>m.»'0"«;.':'  ' 
telephone.  60^ft.  bam.    To  settle  afltlrs  «mi««'«»l»^  ^ 

nalr  horaee  9  head  caUle.  tools  and  grain .  l-or  detai'^ 
SS  i*i?M.  *'«tront's  Big  Bunch  of  Bargains"  copy 
TrV^.  A.  Ktiwit  FarS  Afency.  Dept.  1880.  Laud 
ritlc  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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EiUted  by  C.  A.  McCUE 


Delaware  Apple  Growers  Combine 

For  some  time  the  apple  growers  of 
Delaware  have  felt  the  need  of  an  or- 
ganization that  would  be  of  aid  to  them 
in  advertising  and  marketing  their  ap- 
ples. A  preliminary  meeting  of  growers 
was  held  in  Dover  late  in  August.  Plans 
for  an  organization  were  discussed  and 
another  meeting  was  called  for  the  13th 
of  September.  At  this  latter  meeting  an 
organization  was  completed  and  officers 
were  elected,  with  William  Dickson,  of 
Woodside,  as  president. 

The  object  of  the  organization  is  well 
stated  in  the  preamble  to  the  constitu- 
tion, and  is  as  follows: 

"The  object  of  this  association  shall 
be  to  promote  better  methods  in 
growing,  marketing,  advertising  and 
to  establish  a  standard  pack  of 
Delaware  apples;  to  secure  legis- 
lation favorable  to  the  apple  indus- 
try of  Delaware;  to  secure  jiist  and 
equitable  transportation  and  storage 
facilities  and  rates  for  Delaware  grown 
apples;  to  promote  and  support  any  law- 
ful object  that  will  insure  just  and  law- 
ful financial  returns  to  the  apple  grow- 
ers of  Delaware;  to  establish  and  pro- 
tect a  trade  mark  for  Delaware  apples; 
and  to  further  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge  or  research  that  will  benefit 
the  apple  industry  of  Delaware." 

One  of  the  main  things  that  appeared 
to  be  in  the  minds  of  the  growers  pres- 
ent was  the  establishment  of  a  trade 
mark  for  the  organization  that  would 
guarantee  the  pack  of  any  barrel  or  box 
of  apples  upon  which  it  appeared.  It 
was  also  agreed  that  before  any  trade 
mark  could  be  used  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  formulate  rules  for  a  standard 
pack.  A  committee  was  appointed  for 
this  purpose  and  when  their  recommen- 
dations have  been  tried  out,  doubtless  a 
trade  mark  will  be-  adopted.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  only  those  mepibers  whose 
pack  continually  comes  up  to  the  stand- 
ard pack  will  be  allowed  to  use  the  trade 
mark.  When  a  trade  mark  that  actu- 
ally guarantees  a  pack  is  established 
the  growers  feel  that  they  will  be  in  a 
much  better  selling  situation  than  here- 
tofore, because  with  an  established 
brand  and  a  guaranteed  pack  they  will 
be  able  to  sell  car  lots  on  track  by  tele- 
phone or  telegraph  and  thus  save  broker- 
age commission  and  other  charges,  as 
well  as  getting  the  full  value  of  the  mar- 
l<et.  Thip  method  of  handling  fruit  has 
worked  very  successfully  in  the  Vine- 
land  district  with  peaches. 

The  organization  formed  has  untold 
possibilities  and  it  only  remains  to  be 
seen  what  the  growers  are  going  to 
make  out  of  It. 
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Apples — Cold  Storage  or  Sell? 

Experience  has  proved  that  early  fall 
varieties,  such  as  Jonathan  and  Grimes, 
are  poor  storage  propositions.  Not  be- 
cause they  will  not  keep  in  storage,  but 
because  the  advance  in  price  on  these 
varieties  in  midwinter  is  not,  on  the 
average,  great  enough  over  prices  at  har- 
vesting time  to  warrant  payment  of  stor- 
age charges  and  Interest  on  idle  capital 
invested  in  the  crop.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  study  of  prices  on  late  winter  varie- 
ties of  apples  clearly  shows  that  on  the 
average  it  is  a  good  proposition  to  store 
for  an  advance  in  price. 

Take  Ben  Davis,  for  example.  Ben 
Davis  on  the  New  York.  Philadelphia 
and  Boston  markets  is  a  poor  storage 
proposition  up  to  March,  yet  storing  for 
the  April,  May  and  June  market  Is  an 
•xcellent  investment.     On  the  average, 


Ben  Davis  does  not  advance  enough  in 
price,  over  fall  prices,  to  pay  for  storage 
and  other  necessary  charges  connected 
with  storage,  up  to  the  middle  of  March 
or  first  of  April  to  warrant  selling  at 
that  time.  After  April  first  the  price 
advances  rapidly  and  storage  becomes  a 
good  proposition.  When  to  sell  and  when 
to  hold  on  to  certain  varieties  held  in 


storage  is  an  important  question  that  a  ,  ^      „,,  .     ^ 

^riti^oi   c*,.A       *  *u  1    *   *       .1-         "®  apples  under  2V,  inches,  yet  a  barrel 

critical   study  of  the  market  for  those  ,    j  ,     ,     ^  ".  . 


from  25  to  50  cents  more  a  barrel  than 
one  faced  with  the  same  size  of  apple 
that  is  used  in  the  middle  of  the  barrel. 
Most  Delaware  growers  say  that  they 
would  prefer  to  face  their  barrels  with 
a  grade  of  apples  that  truly  represents 
the  contents  of  the  barrel,  yet  they  are 
compelled  by  the  whims  and  peculiari- 
ties of  the  buying  public  to  face  with  an 
apple  that  is  better  than  the  general 
contents  of  the  barrel.  If  a  man  stamps 
his  apples  "Grade  A,  minimum  size  2Y> 
inches,"  he  is  clearly  within  the  law  if 
he  faces  with  4-inch  apples  and  still  has 


varieties,  month  by  month,  for  the  past 
fifteen  years  would  throw  much  light 
upon. 

About  the  only  conclusion  that  we  can 
draw  is,  sell  fall  varieties  at  once  and 
store  winter  varieties  for  remunerative 
prices. 


Delaware  Apple  Packing  Law 
The  last  legislature  of  Delaware 
passed  an  apple  packing  law  very  simi- 
lar to  the  New  York  law.  Its  enforce- 
ment is  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  it  is  to  be  enforced 
during  the  coming  apple  season  for  the 
first  time.  A  lively  discussion  is  going 
on  among  the  growers  as  to  just  what 
latitude  the  law  allows  in  packing.  For 
instance,  there  is  the  question  of  color. 
Delaware  fancy  grade  must  be  well  col- 
ored for  the  variety.  Every  one  is  anx- 
ious to  know  just  what  ruling  is  to  be 
made  to  define  "well  colored"— is  it  half, 
three-quarters  or  all  colored?  What 
shade  of  red  will  be  allowed  to  pass  for 
fancy?  What  grade  should  be  made  of 
apples  that  are  sound  in  every  respect 
and  still  poorly  colored?  According  to 
the  law  apples  that  are  first-class  in 
every  respect  but  color  must  be  graded 
B  grade. 

Many  growers  seem  to  feel  that  there 
should  be  a  maximum  as  well  as  a  mini- 
mum size  for  each  barrel.  They  say  that 
it  is  unfair  to  pack  a  barrel  of  2i^.-inch 
minimum  diameter  and  then  face  and 
tail  with  4-inch  apples.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  commission  men  urge  them 
to  face  with  the  largest  apples  that  they 
have,  regardless  of  the  minimum  size. 
They  say  that  a  barrel  so  faced  is  worth 


!  so  packed  looks  bad.  What  is  the  solu- 
tion. Pack  straight  on  the  "see-top-see- 
all"  principle  or  face  with  the  best  you 
have?  As  long  as  the  buyer  will  pay 
more  money  for  the  big  faced  barrel  I 
am  afraid  that  most  Delaware  apples 
packed  in  barrels  this  year  will  be 
faced  with  the  biggest  and  best  apples 
obtainable,  regardless  of  whether  the 
minimum  size  stamped  upon  the  barrel 
is  2,  21/2,  3  or  ZV.  inches. 

Every  grower  is  anxious  that  the  law 
be  given  a  fair  trial  and  all  hope  that 
it  will  prove  a  success. 

All  the  county  agricultural  agents  are 
holding  themselves  in  readiness  to  as^ 
sist  the  growers  in  packing  and  classify- 
ing in  accordance  with  the  law. 

In  New  York  many  apple  growers, 
rather  than  run  chances  on  wrong  classi- 
fication, have  parked  their  apples 
straight  and  marked  them  unclassified. 
Such  a  marking  was  manifestly  unfair 
to  them,  as  in  many  cases  the  fruit 
would  run  A  and  B  grades  and  some- 
times fancy.  With  the  numerous  sources 
of  information  as  to  packing  under  the 
apple  law  available  no  Delaware  grower 
should  make  that  mistake,  and  if  he 
does  he  will  have  no  one  to  blame  but 
himself. 

Other  states  are  thinking  over  the 
apple  grading  law  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  will 
soon  fall  into  line.  The  packing  and 
grading  law  has  certainly  proved  a  good 
thing  for  New  York,  why  should  not  we 
all  profit  by  their  experience. 


"For  the  Land's  Sake  use  Bowker's 
fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  \t."—Adv. 
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Tills  is  the  fara  wenen  •  ovon  department— /or  them  and  by  them.  It  ia  devoted  to  the  ditcuMion  of 
topica  of  everyday  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practical  Farmer  invite*— and 
•zpecta— you  not  onb  to  write  your  experiences  on  the  topics  under  discussion  but  also  to  propose 
topica  for  future  discussions.  The  best  letter  published  herein  each  issue  will  be  awarded  a  prize  of 
one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cents.     Address 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHU.  PA. 


October  l.*). — What  has  been  vour  experience 
with  kitchen  cabinets V  Have  they  any  ells- 
advantages  to  offset  their  advantages  as 
labor  savers?  If  you  are  using  a  home-made 
substitute  of  any  kind,   tell  us  about  it. 

NovRMBER  1. — In  training  your  children,  how 
much  and  what  regular  work  do  you  re- 
quire them  to  do  at.  home  and  on  the  farm 
— outside  of  their  school  duties,  of  course? 
Do  you  believe  in  f>aying  or  otherwise  re- 
warding them  for  doing  this  work? 

Cmt  your  contribution  in  marly.  If  it  doo»  not 
roach  u*  at  Ua»t  IS  day»  bmforo  thm  Jato  of 
i»»um,  it  will  bo  too  lato. 

How  do  you  heat  your  home?  What  in 
your  experience  is  the  best  method,  what 
have  been  your  successes  and  failures  in 
trying  to  accomplish  better  results  in 
heating,  what  has  it  cost  and  what  are 
your  recommendations  to  farmers  and 
their  wives  who  are  seeking  good  heat  at 
a  moderate  cost  and  a  minimum  of  labor. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  F.,  Dryden,  N.  Y. — I  have 
many  friends  using  warm-air  furnaces, 
hot  water  and  steam  heating  outfits. 
The  warm-air  furnaces  are  comfortable, 
and  perhaps  would  do  for  an  old  house 
If  it  was  warm  and  tightly  built.  But 
they  are  unhealthful,  because  of  the  ex- 
cessive dryness  of  the  air.  They  also 
consume  a  good  deal   of  fuel.     Steam  i 


heat  seems  unsatisfactory,  as  it  requires 
lots  of  fuel  and  is  slow  to  respond. 

The  ideal  heat,  to  my  mind,  is  hot 
water.  It  Is  very  quick  to  register  changes 
of  temperature,  warms  up  quickly,  and 
is  very  saving  of  fuel.  But  even  this  is 
unsatisfactory  If  too  cheap  an  outfit  is 
purchased.  Buy  only  of  a  known  relia- 
ble firm.  Insist  in  your  contract  that 
the  pipes  be  absolutely  frost-proof  in  all 
exposed  places — doubly  insulated — and 
that  all  pipes  and  joints  in  the  cellar  be 
heavily  wrapped  with  asbestos,  to  pre- 
vent loss  of  heat.  In  fact,  be  as  careful 
as  possible  to  have  a  perfect  job  of  in- 
stalling done — no  leaks  or  poor  connec- 
tions. This,  for  quite  a  large  house, 
ought  not  to  cost  over  $250  to  $300.  The 
price  will  vary  with  localities,  climates 
and  the  amount  of  room  to  be  heated. 
But  when  properly  installed,  the  heat 
and  its  later  operation  and  up-keep  are 
ideal.  The  entire  house  can  be  kept  at 
summer,  or  comfortable,  heat  at  very 
little,  if  any,  expense  over  what  one 
large  coal  heater  would  use  of  coal. 

In  our  case  we  are  going  to  economize 
by  using  the  coal  heaters  just  a  little 
longer  and  then  put  In  a  hot-water  out- 
fit when  we  do  feel  able  to  install  a  heat- 
ing system.  And  the  direct  heat  of  a 
good   base   burner  ig  very  satisfactory 
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Th«  Original  and  Largast  Sailing 
Farm  Expioalva 

Why  use  expensive  high  power  dynamites 
when  this  slower,  safer  farm  powder  will 
save  you  from  $3  to  35  per  hundred 
pounds  and  in  most  farm  uses  do  better 
work  ? 

BIG    BOOK  FREE 

As  pioneers  and  leaders  in  developing 
farming  with  explosives  our  booklet  gives 
the  latest,  most  reliable  and  best  illus- 
trated instructions.  Write  for  HAND 
BOOK  OF  EXPLOSIVES  No.  37  JF. 

DEALERS  WANTED 

We  want  live  dealers  in  towns  still  open. 
Get  the  orders  resulting  from  our  adver- 
tising. You  need  not  carry  nor  handle 
stock.  State  jobber's  name  or  bank 
reference  when  writing. 
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¥fhys  and  Whoroforos 

of  Fall  ^raybig 

is  the  title  of  a  little  booklet,  giving  seven 
reasons,  official  and  non-official,  why  it  is  the 
l>est  time  to  spray.  This  booklet  will  be  sent 
out  by  the  B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  50  Church  St., 
New  York,  manufacture  rsof  the  well-known 
•*SCALECI  DE' '  at  a  very  early  date.  I  f  you 
are  not  on  their  mailing  list,  send  them  a 
postal  today  giving  the  numl>erof  your  trees 
and  your  dealer's  name  and  you  will  re- 
ceive a  copy  free.     Address  Dept*  IL    . 


$550.00  Clear  in  90  Days 

If  yuu  want  to  know  how  to  make  it,  write  ui 
quick.  We  need  bigli-Krade  repri-senuuves  for 
the  one  hook   ttiat  tells  bow  to  malie  farming  pay. 

SUCCESSFUL  FARMING 

Covt-rs  every  phaie  of  agriculture.  Prepared  by  37 
leading  autliorities  on  farming,  fruit-growing  and 
8to<>k-rai9ing.  Full  of  monev-makiiig  plans,  facta 
and  ideas.  Fully  illustrated.  Remarkably  low  price. 
Easy  to  show  any  farmer,  fruit-grower  or  stock- 
raiser  how  this  book  helps  him  make  mora  monajr. 
Kxceptlonal  opportunity  for  large  protlt.  No  cap- 
ital required.      Sample   book  and  particulars  fraa. 

Uaiversal  HonscSlS  Winston  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 
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More   Comfortable^ 
Healdilol,  CooTeiiieBt 

Elimiaates  the  out>door 
prirj,  open  vault  and  oess- 
pool.  whioh  ara  breedlac 
places  tor  germs.  Hare  a 
warm.  saniUrjr.  odorless 
toilet  right  In  jont  house, 
rio  going  out  in  cold  weather. 
A  boon  to  Invalids.  Endorsed 
by  Bute  Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY    ODORLESS 

._        Put  It  Anywhera  In  Tha  Hoosa 

The  germs  ara  killed  by  a  ohemloal  prooMs  la 
water  in  the  container,  which  you  empty  onoe  a 
month.  Abaolntaly  no  odor.  No  mora  trouble 
toemiHy  than  ashec  Closet  absolutely  gnaiaa. 
teed.  Write  for  full  description  and  prioa. 
MVI MIITAIT  MM  M.  IMS!  MWI  tM.,  NTMIT, 
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indeed,  with  attention  to  moisture  and 
ventilation.  I  air  my  rooms  thoroughly 
at  least  twice  each  day.  usually  oftener, 
and  always  keep  a  dish  of  water  for 
evaporation  on  each  stove  day  and  night. 
It  is  surprising  how  much  the  air  will 
absorb  and  still  be  too  dry  for  the  furni- 
ture or  for  healthful  conditions.  If  the 
thermometer  registers  70  degrees  and 
the  rooms  still  feel  chilly  I  know  at 
once  that  the  air  is  too  dry.  Seventy  de- 
grees with  proper  moisture  content  is 
plenty  warm  enough  for  even  delicate 
people,  or  those  not  actively  exercising. 
If  you  cannot  be  comfortable  unless 
your  rooms  are  at  75  or  80  degrees  some- 
thing is  wrong,  either  with  you,  your 
manner  of  dressing,  or  with  the  ventila- 
tion and  moisture.  As  a  matter  of 
health  for  the  family  it  will  pay  to  in- 
vestigate and  give  proper  attention  to 
details. 

People  who  are  in  a  position  to  know, 
say  that  some  reliable  heating  system 
properly  installed  in  the  average  farm 
house  will  quickly  pay  for  itself  in  the 
improved  health  conditions  of  the  family 
and  their  consequent  better  efficiency. 
Cold  floors,  damp,  clammy  rooms,  un- 
even temperatures,  cold  halls  and  corri- 
diers  are  all  a  menace  and  tend  to  keep 
up  a  succession  of  colds  in  the  family. 
The  added  value  to  our  real  estate  and 
the  great  increase  in  home  comfort  dur- 
ing our  long,  cold  winters  are  also  fac- 
tors that  count  largely  in  favor  of  a 
heating  system. 


Mrs.  C.  H.,  Aspers,  Pa. — The  furnace, 
like  the  gasoline  engine,  has  come  to 
stay  and  I  think  any  one  building  a  new 
house  or  remodeling  an  old  one  should 
Install  a  furnace.  Four  years  ago  when 
we  remodeled  our  house  I  suggested  a 
furnace;  husband  at  first  disapproved 
because  his  mind  had  been  biased  by 
statements  he  had  seen  in  papers  of  it 
requiring  from  13  to  15  tons  of  coal  a 
season.  I  finally  succeeded  in  convinc- 
ing him  that  cases  like  that  were  either 
a  poor  furnace  or  a  very  extravagant 
operator.  We  were  very  undecided  as 
to  what  kind,  and  finally  decided  on  hot 
air,  which  I  have  never  regretted.  I 
object  to  hot  water  on  account  of  the 
pipes  bursting,  and  to  steam  because  it 
requires  more  fuel,  as  the  water  must 
create  steam  before  you  get  any  benefit. 
Not  so  with  hot  air,  for  frequently  be- 
fore real  cold  weather  begins  we  want  the 
house  warm  for  a  day  or  an  evening, 
we  kindle  the  fire  and  lay  on  some 
chunks  and  in  ten  minutes  the  heat  may 
be  felt.  As  for  dust,  I  do  not  notice  any 
more  when  the  furnace  is  running  than 
when  not,  for  an  unused  room,  even,  will 
become  dusty.  Ours  cost  $125  complete 
and  has  registers  in  nine  rooms;  of 
course,  we  only  use  three  upstairs  and 
two  down  constantly,  the  other  four  at 
our  desire.  I  keep  the  bed  rooms  well 
ventilated  and  not  too  warm.  It  is  the 
tightly  closed  room  that  becomes  un- 
healthful.  We  burn  2  to  ^Mj  tons  of 
coal  a  season  and  I  wouldn't  trade  my 
furnace  for  the  finest  coal  stove  I  ever 
saw.  So  I  say  again  with  emphasis, 
by  all  means  install  a  furnace. 


Our  furnace  burned  about  12  tons  of  coal 
a  year  (in  northern  New  York).  From 
experience  and  observation,  we  conclude 
that  stoves  are  least  desirable.  If  burn- 
ing coal  a  combined  hot-air-and-water, 
or  steam-and-water,  is  the  best.  For 
those  in  the  house  continually  hot  water 
is  best;  but  when  oae  comes  from  the 
cold  a  hot-air  register  is  most  satisfac- 
tory. We  now  live  in  Delaware,  and 
have  wood  "to  burn,"  hence  contemplate 
a  furnace  of  brick,  with  grates  for  wood, 
fire-box  for  cord  wood  and  chunks;  an 
iron  heat  chamber  above  fire-box,  pipes 
leading  therefrom  to  registers  commonly 
used. 


M.  M.,  West  Bush,  N.  Y.— After  hav- 
ing experience  with  coal  stoves  and  a 
furnace  we  have  found  hot  water  to  be 
the  best  heat  for  our  home.  There  is  no 
dust  and  dirt  as  with  hot  air,  and  the 
ashes  and  litter  left  from  the  old-fash- 
ioned coal  stove  are  entirely  done  away 
with.  Hot  water  is  an  even  heat,  and 
with  the  proper  sized  radiators  correctly 
placed  against  the  outside  walls,  or  un- 
der windows  or  window  seats,  any  room 
can  be  comfortably  heated  on  the  coldest 
days.  Hot  water  retains  the  heat,  and 
when  once  started  requires  but  very  lit- 
tle attention — shaking  once  a  day  in 
moderately  cold  weather  and  filling  with 
coal  twice  daily.  We  have  burned  a  good 
grade  of  pea  coal,  which  cost  about  $4.25 
per  ton.  We  thereby  save  $2.50  on  every 
ton.  and  like  it  tis  well  as  furnace  coal. 

Hot  water  is  probably  more  expensive 
to  install,  but  the  first  cost  is  the  last. 
A  good  furnace  is  $150,  and  hot  water 
can  be  put  in  for  from  $200  to  $300  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  house.  It 
needs  but  little  overhauling,  and  will 
outwear  two  furnaces.  The  attention 
given  to  the  one  boiler  is  less  than  that 
given  to  the  kitchen  range. 

O.  r.  S.,  Oeorgetown,  Del. — ^We  re- 
placed an  old  hot-air  furnace,  with  regis- 
ters in  fioor,  with  a  combined  steam  and 
hot-water  boiler,  with  radiators.  (We 
could  use  either  steam  or  hot  water). 
A  neighbor  had  a  combined  hot-air  and 
hot- water  (coal),  and  another  a  wood- 
burning  furnace  made  from  a  box  stove 
bricked    in,    with    pipes,    registers,   etc. 


Mrs.  F.  W.  M.,  Tully,  N.  Y.— Our 
large,  old-fashioned  farm  house  has  been 
successfully  heated  for  18  years  by 
stoves  in  which  we  burn  either  wood  or 
coal.  A  well  laid  wood  fire  in  a  sheet- 
iron  "chunk"  stove  will  heat  up  a  room 
in  five  minutes.  Such  a  stove  was  used 
for  many  years  to  heat  a  very  large  sit- 
ting room,  two  adjoining  bed  rooms  and 
often  the  hall  and  some  of  the  upstairs 
rooms.  We  never  had  to  sit  around 
shivering  an  hour  or  so  waiting  for  the 
fire  to  burn. 

This  stove  was  replaced  two  years  ago 
by  a  large  coal  base  burner,  with  mica 
on  three  sides  showing  the  fire.  This  has 
proved  very  satisfactory,  as  the  fire 
keeps  continually  from  November  until 
May  by  shaking  night  and  morning, 
emptying  ashes  ^and  filling  stove  morn- 
ings only.  This*  makes  much  less  work 
and  litter  than  a  wood  fire,  and  if  we 
wish  to  be  away  from  home  all  day  the 
house  is  warm  when  we  return.  Also 
the  danger  is  much  less.  If  it  is  ever 
necessary  to  be  up  at  night  this  fire 
gives  sufficient  light  to  move  about  in. 
Then,  too,  a  heater  where  we  can  see  the 
fire  is  appreciated  by  all  our  family. 

I  visit  homes  heated  by  furnaces, 
steam  and  tight  stoves,  and  enjoy  with 
the  housewives  their  freedom  from  muss 
and  care  of  stoves,  but  I  am  sure  we 
would  sometimes  miss  the  cheerfulness 
of  the  open  fire. 

Several  of  my  friends  have  open  fire- 
places in  their  farm  houses.  From  the 
points  of  pleasure,  ventilation  and  senti- 
ment, these  are  the  finest  of  all.  But  on 
account  of  the  work  to  supply  wood  and 
logs,  the  litter,  etc.,  I  know  these  are 
seldom  used.  I  have  known  stoves  to  be 
set  up  in  front  of  the  fire-places  for  gen- 
eral use,  and  the  latter  used  only  for 
Thanksgiving  or  Christmas  festivals,  etc. 

Considering  the  mild  weather  of 
spring  and  fall  our  coal  fire  averages  to 
cost  us  only  $1  per  week,  or  about  $25 
for  the  season.  We  burn  wood  mostly  in 
the  kitchen  stove.  As  we  have  a  large 
wood  lot  we  need  count  only  the  cost  of 
preparing  this  fuel.  We  burn  30  or  40 
cords,  worth  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  cord; 
so  our  heating  costs  about  $100  per  year. 
I  know  people  who  live  in  town  whose 
furnace  alone  costs  over  $100  per  year 
to  heat  no  more  rooms  than  we  use.  Then 
their  cooking  heat  is  an  added  expense. 
I'll  still  speak  up  for  the  good  old-fash- 
ioned stoves. 

C.  J.  S.,  Shiloh,  N.  J. — ^We  heat  our 
home  with  hot  air.  We  find  it  very  sat- 
isfactory. Get  the  heater  as  near  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  basement  as  pos- 
sible, for  best  results.  We  did  not  feel 
that  we  could  afford  anything  but  hot 
air.  The  cost  of  installing  and  the  price 
of  the  heater  12  years  ago  would  only 
be  a  snare  and  a  delusion  in  this  day 
of  advanced  "high  cost  of  living." 

Like  most  farmers,  we  can  double  up 
in  winter.  The  whole  house  is  not  heat- 
ed every  day,  but  just  the  rooms  we  need 
most;  in  case  of  company  or  any  other 
emergency  the  heat  can  be  turned  on 
elsewhere  and  if  it  is  very  cold  the 
heater  run  higher.  Ordinarily,  for  our 
own  family  a  very  low  fire  heats  enough 
rooms.  We  put  in  the  required  num- 
ber of  tons  of  coal  in  August  each  year 
and  find  that  our  method  of  heating  is 
very  economical. 

When  the  fire  goes  out  In  the  spring 
the  heater  is  carefully  cleaned  and  a  big 
piece  of  lime  placed  therein,  to  absorb 
dampness  and  keep  the  heater  from 
rusting.  I  love  the  hot-air  heat.  The 
registers  are  in  the  fioor  and  it  is  very 
easy  to  warm  one's  feet  if  they  are  cold 
when  coming  in  from  out  of  doors. 
With  warm  floors  one  can  pass  a  winter 
very  comfortably. 


Mrs.  A.  D.  A.,  Trappe,  Pa. — Our  home 
is  a  small  farm  house  with  few  modern 
improvements.  We  do  not  own  it  and 
have  vainly  tried  to  persuade  the  owner 
to  install  steam  heat  for  us,  so  we  have 
solved  the  difficult  problem  of  having  a 
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Hang  Out  A  Line 
Of  Holeless  Hosiery 

When  you  hang  up  the  stockings  on  wash  day 
and  find  them  hole-worn  and  torn,  you  realize 
that  instead  of  your  well-earned  rest,  you  have  an 
evening's  darning  ahead  of  you.  There's  no  need 
of  so  much  darning.  Buy  Durable  Durham 
Hosiery  for  the  whole  family,  and  on  wash  day 
you'll  hang  out  a  line  of  holeless  hosiery. 

DURABLE 
DURHAM  HOSIERY 

I^OR    MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

is  made  right  in  the  heart  of  the  cotton  district 
from  the  best  yarn  we  can  make.  It  has  heavily 
reinforced  heels,  toes  and  soles — always  fits  snug 
after  every  washing,  and  the  tops  can't 
be  jerked  from  the  bottoms.  Every  pair 
is  made  strongest  'w^here  tlie  wear 
comes  hardest. 

Our  location,  economical  manufacturing  con- 
ditions, and  the  fact  that  we  are  the  Ingest 
manufacturers  of  this  class  of  hosiery  in  the 
\irorld,  enable  us  to  sell  superior  hosiery  «br  the 
low  price  of  10, 15  aod  25  cents. 


i^br  best  wear,  bwjf 
Durable  Durham 
25-cent  Mercerized 
Hosiery, 

Durham  Hosiery  Mills 
Durham,  N.  G. 
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Bums  60  Hours  on  One  Gallon 

eommon  keroaans  (coal  oil),  no  odor,  ■moka  or  noiao.  aimpb,  clean,  won't 
explode.  Three  miUioo  peopb  already  «ij<wfbs  thia  powerfol.  white, 
steady  Uffht,  neareat  to  sonligfat.  Wo*  OoM  Modal  St  Panama  Ezpoaitioa. 
Greatiaat  invention  of  the  age.   Goaranteed. 
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30  Days  Trial  of  the  "EASY" 
Vacuum  Washer  takes  you 
away  from  washboard  drudg- 
ery forever.  Try  It  now  while 
the  heavy  summer  washing 
drags  the  life  out  of  you  by  the 
old  laborious  process,  nee  how 
it  8eem8  to  have  the  washing 
easy  for  one  month.  Write  to* 
day  for  Information. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL 

SlOO  E. Water  St..  Syrncuao.  N.  Y. 

Il^ir  POWnEB.  Enough  to  make  One  Pint 
iLi^CV  Fine  WriUng  Ink.— 10c.  Hatisf action  Guar- 
anteed.  LIBERTY  CO..  Sta.  D,  Box  4U,  Cleveland,  O. 
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satisfaction  Kuaranteed  or  money  refunded 

CILLIES  COFFEE  CO..  232-37  Washington  St..  New  York 
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15  NEW  BULBS,  10c. 

1  Marvel  Tulip,  giant,  fragrant,  1  Pink, 
1  Scarlet,  and  3  Purity  white  Freeslu, 
1  blue  Babiana,  3  Double  Rosebud,  i 
Buttercup  and  3  Grand  DuchessOxalis. 
Also  treatise  on  Bulb  Calture  Cot 
garden  and  house,  and  catalogue. 

ALL  MAILED  FOR  lOCENTS 

Also  10  Tulips.  I  each  of  10  new  classes 
for  tOt,  15  Giant  Crocus  for  10c..  or  all 
3  tots,  40  BULAS  FOR  25  CENTS. 
Our  Catalogue  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Narri««u«,  iJlies.  Hardy  Plants  and 
rare  winter -blooming  plants  frM  to  aB. 

JohaUwiaCkiIdklnc.FloralPwli.N.Y. 


All  our  readers  are  invited  to  contribute  their  experiences  on  the  topics  under  discuBBlon.  f2.00  will  be  paid 
for  the  beBt,  and  fl.OO  for  the  next  best  contribution,  and  60c  for  each  other  article  published.  Contributions 
must  be  in  our  bauds  15  days  before  date  of  issue. 


Topic  No.  1205,  Oct.  15. — Reclaiming  Waste 
Land.  There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  en- 
courage farm  boys  in  the  re''laiming  of 
waste  farm  land,  In  which  The  Practical 
Farmer  is  joining  by  oifering  prizes  for 
descriptive  manuscripts  showing  the  work 
done  (see  details  on  page  8.38  of  last  Is- 
sue). In  order  that  the  boys  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  experience  of  their  elders  In 
reclaiming  waste  land,  we  ask  you  to  tell 
us  and  our  readers  in  manuscripts  of  not 
more  than  200  words  of  any  land  reclama- 
tion project  you  have  carried  forward  to  a 
successful  end — whether  it  be  the  clearing 
away  of  underbrush  and  stumps,  the  blast- 
ing out  of  rocks,  the  draining  of  swamps,  or 
any  other  work  of,  this  sort.  Tell  what  the 
work  undertaken  was,  how  you  did  it  and 
what  you  accomplished. 

Topic  No.  1200.  Nov.  1. — How  do  you  pick, 
pack  and  market  your  apples?  Do  you  sell 
them  at  harvest  time  or  put  them  In  stor- 
age? Do  you  market  through -a  co-operative 
association  or  sell  Individually — If  through 
an  association  give  briefly  the  plan  of 
operation  and  what  success  has  been  at- 
tained. What  prices  are  you  receiving  for 
this   year's  apples?     Limit   250  words 

Topic  No.  1204.— How  shall  we  light  the 
farm  home?  Tell  us  your  experience 
with  electricity,  acetylene  gas,  gasoline 
or  improved  oil  lighting  systems,  with 
cost  data  and  results  obtained. 
M.  F.  G.,  Dryden,  N.  Y. — Having  been 
considering  the  question  for  personal 
reasons,  I  have  been  looking  into  the 
comparative  expense  of  the  different 
lighting  systems,  their  initial  expense 
and  the  up-keep.  The  matter  of  expense 
varies  so  greatly  with  localities  and  the 
buildings  that  are  to  be  lighted  that  I 
will  not  discuss  it  here.  It  is  generally 
considered  that  electricity  is  the  ideal 
light  for  safety,  convenience  and  quality 
of  light,  though  somewhat  expensive  to 
install.  Many  farms  have  natural  water 
power  that  would  support  fine  lighting 
plants  at  very  little  cost  after  the  initial 
expense.  But  for  any  farm  there  is  the 
gasoline  engine,  which  makes  a  very 
satisfactory  and  dependable  source  of 
electricity,  while  the  engine  can  also  be 
used  for  many  other  purposes.  I  know 
flrf  one  very  satisfactory  electric  lighting 
system  tliat  can  be  installed  for  $275  for 
the  ordinary  home,  supporting  fifty  20- 
watt  lights,  or  for  the  extra  large  plants 
$325.  An  added  purchase  of  a  motor  for 
transmitting  the  power  at  an  expense  of 
about  $15  will  enable  even  a  child  to 
run  a  washing  machine,  separator,  the 
milking  machine  or  pump  water  to  a 
height  sufficient  to  support  a  very  de- 
sirable water  supply  system  for  the 
home.  This  seems  to  me  an  ideal  outfit. 
My  brother-in-law  has  been  using,  for 
about  a  year,  an  acetylene  gas  system, 
and  it  seems  Ideal  also,  in  its  way.  It 
lights  a  125-foot  dairy  barn,  a  milk 
house,  the  cellar  and  both  floors  in  an 
uncommonly  large  farm  house.  He  con- 
sidered the  expense  of  installing  and 
upkeep  as  less  than  that  for  electricity, 
though  he  had  two  gasoline  engines  on 
the  farm.  The  quality  of  danger  In 
operation  has  to  be  considered  with  this 
system,  though  In  a  family  of  responsi- 
ble adults  this  Is  an  Item  not  to  be  con- 
sidered a  detriment.  His  system  Is  one 
that  is  self-Igniting,  requiring  no 
matches  to  light  the  burners. 

A  neighbor  has  Blau  gas,  which  is  pur- 
chased In  tanks,  and  It  certainly  gives 
splendid  light  at  a  very  reasonable  ex- 
pense. 

For  the  farmer  who  feels  that  he  can- 
not have  any  of  these  lighting  systems 
with  the  present  high  cost  of  living,  for 
some  time,  anyway,  there  is  a  very  In- 
expensive light  to  be  had  by  any  one 
anywhere— the  light  of  which  I  firmly 
believe  to  be  clearer  and  stronger,  with 
a  fine,  more  even  glow  than  either  elec- 
tricity or  gas.  This  very  desirable  light 
is  produced  by  the  kerosene  mantle 
lamp.  Kerosene  can  be  bought  at  slight 
expense  anywhere.  The  mantle  attach- 
ment makes  the  light  very  economical 
of  oil,  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  flame 
is  fed  by  gas,  which,  combined  with 
oxygen,  makes  a  very  inexpensive  light 
for  common  use. 

The  only  precaution  to  be  observed 
ja  care  In  handling  the  mantle  and  see- 
ing that  the  light  is  not  turned  too  high 
at  the  start.  A  100-candlepower  light 
that  will  make  reading  or  sewing  a 
pleasure  in  almost  any  part  of  the  room 
can  be  supported  on  half  what  the  ordi- 
nary Rochester  burner,  lamp  will  cen- 
sume  of  oil. 

W.  H.  C,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y.— The 
writer,   after  looking  over   the  various 


cided  upon  acetylene  gas,  and  now,  after 
some  three  or  four  years  use,  feels  that 
no  mistake  was  made.  The  reason  of 
my  choosing  acetylene  was  mainly  four 
points  of  superiority:  First,  a  better 
light  and  more  of  it,  for  It  Is  conceded  to 
be  the  nearest  to  sunlight  of  any  arti- 
ficial light:  second,  more  within  the 
means  of  the  average  farmer  who  has 
to  make  his  living  and  the  far  too  few 
luxuries  which  we  enjoy  from  the  farm 
alone;  third,  the  after  care  and  up-keep 
requiring  but  a  fraction  of  the  time  and 
attention  that  your  electric  system  does; 
fourth,  the  gasoline  and  Improved  oil 
lighting  systems,  which  burn  upon  man- 
tles, I  would  not  consider  at  all. 

The  cost  of  Installing  will  vary  with 
almost  every  farm  plant,  according  to 
the  number  of  lights  required,  and  the 
many  obstacles  to  be  overcome  In  piping 
the  buildings.  By  all  means  get  a  water- 
fed  generator,  then  you  can  burn  the 
large  carbide,  which  affords  considerable 
more  gas  per  cwt.  and  takes  far  less 
time  to  recharge;  this  will  cost  about 
$100  If  rightly  bought,  and  as  to  the 
fixtures  you  can  get  almost  any  pattern 
and  price  to  fit  your  pocketbook,  and 
upon  many  a  farm  there  is  some  one 
handy  with  tools  who  can  do  the  piping 
of  the  buildings;  my  15-year-old  son  and 
myself  did  ours  complete  in  two  or  three 
days,  besides  doing  the  regular  farm 
chores;  and  then  there  Is  rather  a  proud 
feeling  when  you  can  show  your  neigh- 
bors your  job  all  completed. 

In  your  main  living  room  and  others 
where  you  wish  plenty  of  light,  use  % 
burners;  in  bed  rooms,  halls,  etc.,  Vi 
Is  ample.  By  all  means  get  part,  if  not 
all,  mechanical  lighters — not  the  ones 
you  have  to  first  turn  on  the  gas  then 
turn  again  to  get  the  light,  but  the  ones 
you  simply  pull  the  wire  and  have  your 
light,  push  it  up  and  It  Is  out;  and  for 
a  little  extra  expense  you  can  have  the 
push  buttons  any  and  everywhere,  the 
same  as  with  the  electric  light  systems. 
But  the  writer's  advice  to  his  brother 
farmers  is,  by  all  means,  to  have  some- 
thing better  than  the  oil  lamps. 


lighting  systems  of  the  present  time,  de- 
velopment of  water  power  and  In  the 
building  of  water  wheels  for  many 
years,  I  decided  to  have  them  investigate 
this  little  power,  my  idea  being,  if  pos- 
sible, to  get  a  plant  with  a  minimum 
cost  of  up-keep. 

The  report  of  the  engineer  sent  to 
make  the  investigation  showed  that  I 
had  a  flow  of  15  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
minute  in  my  stream,  and  that  by  going 
a  distance  of  500  feet  I  could  obtain  a 


fall  of  14  feet.  Owing  to  the  lay  of  the 
land  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  build 
a  dam,  but  I  had  to  depend  only  upon 
the  natural  flow  of  the  stream  for  my 
power.  It  was  therefore  deemed  advisa^ 
ble  to  use  the  entire  fall,  carrying  the 
water  by  means  of  open  ditch  and  pipe 
to  the  place  where  the  wheel  and  power 
house  were  to  be  located.  This,  accord- 
ing to  the  figures  of  the  engineej^  would 
give  me  the  benefit  of  4-10  H.T».  conr 


(Concluded  on  pace  370) 


B.  C.  U.,  Peach  Bottom,  Pa. — Farm- 
ers should  have  as  good  light  about  the 
farm  home  as  do  people  in  town.  For 
some  years  we  have  been  using  acetylene 
gas,  and  I  will  say  that  It  Is  hard  to  find 
a  better  all  around  light  for  farm  homes. 
We  have  a  Pilot  generator  that  will  fur- 
nish gas  enough  for  25  lights.  The  genera- 
tor Is  In  the  cellar.  A  great  many  people 
would  object  to  this,  but  we  never  had 
a  bit  of  trouble;  however,  if  I  were  in- 
stalling a  new  light  plant,  of  course  it 
would  be  one  of  the  later  improved  gene- 
rators, and  It  would  be  kept  away  from 
the  buildings  a  short  distance,  so  that 
ii  any  gas  did  accidentally  escape  It 
would  be  In  the  open  air.  By  having 
the  generator  In  the  cellar  one  has  to  be 
very  careful  that  lights  and  fire  of 
every  description  are  kept  away  from 
it.  We  have  the  lighting  attachment  to 
every  light  In  the  house,  so  that  we  sim- 
ply turn  on  the  gas  and  pull  the  little 
chain  and  the  light  Is  on.  The  lighting 
device  makes  the  acetylene  almost  as 
handy  as  the  electric  light. 

I  think  that  acetylene  gas  makes  a 
much  better  light  than  does  electricity. 
Acetylene  makes  a  pure,  odorless  white 
light.  Our  light  bill  will  average  about 
$14  per  year. 


H.  C.  B.,  Hanover,  Pa. — In  my  opin- 
ion, one  of  the  greatest  improvements 
I  have  made  to  my  farm  has  been  the  In- 
stallation of  an  electric  lighting  system 
to  take  care  of  my  lighting  and  small 
power  requirements.  I  have  had  this 
r  ropositlon  under  consideration  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  owing  to  the  num- 
ber of  lighting  outfits  on  the  market, 
with  advantages  claimed  for  each  par- 
ticular plant,  I  was  unable  to  come  to 
any  decision  until  last  summer. 

One  day  I  happened  to  be  talking  to  a 
friend  who  was  fairly  familiar  with 
water  power,  and  he  suggested  that  I 
had  sufficient  water  In  a  small  stream  In 
my  meadow  to  produce  the  necessary 
power  to  drive  a  small  dynamo,  and  that 
by  developing  that  power  I  could  avoid 
the  cost  of  operation  of  an  engine  to 
drive  the  plant  I  might  install.  Being 
acquainted  with  several  'members  of  a 
firm   who  have  specialized   in   the   de- 


Main-Elcctric-Li^ht 

This  Beautiful  Brilliant  Electric  Light  is  made  pos- 
sible by  a  Main  Electric  Plant. — Electric  Household  de- 
vices, such  as  the  Electric  Iron,  Electric  Toaster,  Electric 
Percolator,  Water  Heater,  Curling  Iron,  Sewing  Machine 
Motor,  Washing  Machine,  Churn,  Cream  Separator  and 
Water  Pump,  are  a  few  of  the  conveniences  to  be  had 
with  a  MAIN  ELECTRIC  PLANT. 

Power  can  be  had  by  cither  electric  motor  or  belt  drive  from  the 
engine. 

MAIN-ELECTRIC-LIGHT  makes  light  available  at  all  hours  of 
the  night  or  day  without  running  the  engine.  A  highly  efficient  Storage 
Battery  furnishes  the  electricity,  which  requires  charging  but  once  a 
week.  Power  is  available  for  doing  other  work  at  the  time  of  charging 
the  battery. — Cost  2  to  3c  per  day  for  the  average  home. 

MAIN  PLANTS  have  been  in  service  over  Five  Years  —  A 
seasoned  plant — of  demonstrated  ability. 

THE  MAIN  BATTERY  is  protected  against  over-charging— 
Special  control  against  it 

MAIN  PLANTS  come  in  sizes  to  meet  all  requirements,  7  light 
(16  C.  P.)  at  $76.95;  12  light,  37,  50,  75,  100,  150,  200  and  up. 

Write  for  our  80-page  catalog  and  other  interesting  literature—. 
Today,  Dept  P. 

MAIN    ELECTRIC   MANUFACTUJIING  COMPANY, 

PITTSBURGH. 

Worid's  Largest  Exclusive  Manufacturers  of  Farm  Electric  LightiDg  Plants. 
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when  made 
according 
to  direc- 
t  ion  s 
with  Bab-, 
bitt'sPure 
Lye.   It  is 
Kood  for  every- 
thing that  any   high-grade 
laundry  soap  will  do. 

Be  Bure  to  ano  Babbitt's  Pure 
Lye  to  set  best  results. 

The  new  can  is  epuaily  handy  as 
aHiftor  when  usintr  a  little  lye 
around  theHink,  in  cleaninKniilk 
cans,  etc.,  or  when  it  is  depire<l 
to  pour  out  the  entire  contents 
as  in  making:  soap. 
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Bmi4  for  booklet JoKt  out  on  Tye, 
'lew  to  Um  It.  How  to Cboa*«-  It^' 

B.  T.  BABBITT 

Nttw  York  City 


A  Domestic  Science 
Expert  Says: 

"The  amount  of  fat  thrown  away  in  the  homes 
which  could  be  made  into  soap  is  appalling. " 

You  can  reduce  the  cost  of  living  by  saving 
all  fat  and  grease. 

Soap  making  is  simple  and  easy.  Ititakes  but  Uttle  time 
and  your  home-made  soap  is  as  good  as  the  best,  and 
better  than  many  kinds  sold  in  the  stores. 
Save  your  waste  greases  and  get  some 

PURE 
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in  the  new  can  with  the  Sifting  Pry- off-  Top 

Your  home-made  soap^ 
will  not  hurt  the 
hands  or  clothes 
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THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


Octol»er  1,  1916. 


$600^  in  Cash  Prizes  for  Boys 


A  golden  opportunity  for  boys  on  the  farm  to 

prove  their  mettle  and  win  a  prize. 

Get  your  boys  interested. 

• 

There  are  1,903,289,600  acres  of  land  in  this  country. 
879,000,000  acres,  or  less  than  one-half  of  this  total,  is 
laid  out  in  farms.  About  one-half  of  this  farm  land  is 
cultivated.     The  balance  is  waste. 

In  ten  years  (1900  to  1910)  our  cultivated  farm  land 
increased  in  value  118%.  The  waste  lands  did  not. 
Yet  you  know  and  we  know  that  but  a  little  work 
would  turn  this  waste  into  profit. 

Almost  every  farm  has  its  bad  spots.  Timber,  stumps, 
underbrush,  boulders,  swamps,  gullies,  crooked  streams, 
or  soil  erosion  are  all  foes  to  farming.  Yet  all  of  these 
things  can  be  remedied.  And — once  these  obstacles 
are  removed,  not  only  does  the  productivity  of  the  land 
increase  but  its  value  also  rises.  Its  real  worth  multi- 
plies many  times.  .         . .  -.  .  ^       . . 

Now  Here's  Our  Offer 

Pick  out  an  acre  of  the  poorest  land  on  your  place.  Turn  it  over  to  your  boy. 
Let  him  reclaim  it  If  it  is  covered  with  timber,  boulders,  stumps  or  underbrush, 
let  him  clear  it.  If  it  is  swampy,  let  him  drain  it.  If  it  has  gullies,  let  him  fill 
them  in.  Crooked  streams?  Let  him  straighten  them.  Erosion?  Let  him 
correct  it.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  this  work  can  be  done.  Red  Cross 
Farm  Powder  is  a  big  aid.  But  we  do  not  insist  upon  its  use.  The  way  in  which 
the  work  shall  be  done  is  directly  up  to  your  bov  himself.  He  can  use  any  method 
he  chootes,  and  if  problems»arise  we  will  be  glad  to  advise  him. 

Having  improved  the  land  it  is  up  to  your  boy  to  grow  a  crop — any  kind  of  a 
crop  he  chooses — the  only  condition  made  being  that  the  boy  himaelf  mutt  pltm, 
do,  or  Muperviae  alt  of  the  work  done  on  his  acre,  and — 

To  the  boys  in  each  section  of  the  country 
showing  the  best  results  we  will  award  a — 

First  Prize  of  $50.00— Second  Prize  of  $30.00 

Third  Prize  of  $20.00 

There  will  be  seven  sets  of  prizes — a  first,  second  and  third  prize  in  each  of  the 
following  sections;  North  Atlantic  States,  South  Atlantic  States,  North  Central 
States,  South  Central  States,  Western  States  and  Pacific  Coast  States.  In  case  of  a 
tie  in  any  section,  each  tying  contestant  will  receive  a  prize. 

Additional  Prizes 

Besides  the  above  cash  prizes  to  winners  we  will  present  each  contestant  receiv- 
ing honorable  mention  with  a  one  year's  paid  subscription  to  any  farm  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States— contestant  to  choose  paper. 

Special  Announcement 

We  are  also  pleased  to  announce  that  the  following  well  known  farm  papers, — 
American  Fruit  Grower,  The  Wisconsin  Agriculturist,  Farm,  Stock  and  Home, 
and  The  Practical  Farmer  are  cooperating  with  us  in  this  Land  Reclamation  Con- 
test and  are  offering  other  additional  prizes  to  contestants  located  in  their  territory. 
Full  particulars  will  be  supplied  with  regular  entry  blank. 

The  Contest  Starts  At  Once 

All  entries  must  be  received  by  us  not  later  than  January  1,  1917.     Reports  and 
^records  of  each  acre  entered  by  a  contestant  will  be  required.     Special  blanks  are 
provided  for  this  purpose  and  will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of  entry  blank. 

Here  is  a  chance  to  locate  the  calibre  of  your  lad — a  chance  to  make  him  prove 
his  mettle.  The  experience  will  give  him  a  bigger,  broader  view  of  farm  work. 
It  will  both  Instruct  and  interest  him.  Outside  of  his  chances  of  winning  a  prize 
it  will  prove  profitable  to  both  you  and  him.  Get  him  started  now.  Fill  in  and 
•end  us  the  coupon  today. 

E.   L  Du    Pont    De    Nemours   &   Company 

WUmington,  Delaware. 


Iitr0   add  any    trtllmtnart 
bifirmatttm  jrtu  with  t»  *f$T, 


Name. 

City 

State... 


— Age.. 


R.F.D.No. 


BELIEVING  that  the  reclamation  of  the  waste 
farm  land  of  this  country  is  a  work  fraught  with 
great  possibilities  and  worthy  the  efforts  of  any  one — 
man  or  boy — and  that  the  undertaking  of  this  kind 
of  work  presents  even  greater  possibilities  for  the 
boy  in  the  making  a  man  and  a  farmer  of  him — and 
being  anxious  to  know  just"  what  the  boys  in  its  own 
particular  territory  do  in  the  Du  Pont  Reclamation 
Contest  for  Boys — what  they  undertake  and  what 
they  accomplish — 

The  Practical  Farmer 
Offers  Prizes  to 


»Tt 


ys 


for  the  stories  of  their  efforts  and  the  results  obtained 
in  the  reclaiming  of  one  acre  of  land  in  the  Du  Pont 
Contest.  To  be  eligible  for  The  Practical  Farmer 
Land  Reclamation  Story  Contest,  boys  must  live 

IN  THE  STATES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

NEW  YORK,  NEW  JERSEY, 

DELAWARE,  MARYLAND,  VIRGINIA, 

WEST  VIRGINIA  or  OHIO 

To  enter  the  Contest  each  boy  must  fill  out  the 
entry  blank  below  and  send  it  to  The  Practical 
Farmer,  to  reach  them  before  January  1,  1917,  and 
must  have  the  true  story  of  his  work  in  the  Du  Pont 
Contest  in  the  hands  of  The  Practical  Farmer  by 
December  1,  1917,  on  which  date  The  Practical 
Farmer  Story  Contest  closes.  Stories  are  to  contain 
not  less  than  900  words  or  more  than  1200  words. 

For  the  best  manuscripts  submitted  in  its  Contest 
The  Practical  Farmer  will  give  the  following  prizes: 

A  First  Prize  of  $25.00 
A  Second  Prize  of  $15.00 
A  Third  Prize    of    $10.00 

and  to  each  boy  submitting  a  manuscript  worthy  of 
honorable  mention  will  be  given  a  three-years  sub- 
scription to  The  Practical  Farmer. 

In  case  of  a  tie  for  any  prize  the  same  will  be  divided  among  th« 
successful  contestants  therefor. 

-  Boys,  fill  out  the  entry  blank  below  and  mail  it  at 
once.  On  receipt  of  it  The  Practical  Farmer  will  send 
you  full  particulars  regarding  the  Contest  and  you 
can  get  to  work  at  once,  to  win  one  of  the  prizes. 

Don't  think  because  January  1,  1917,  is  some 
time  off  that  it  is  too  early  to  enter  right  now — it  b 
none  too  early  to  begin  planning  your  work  today. 
Your  plans  should  be  all  made  before  the  snow  flies 
and  you  should  get  a  lot  of  the  reclamation  work 
done  during  the  early  winter  in  order  that  you  may 
raise  successful  crops  next  season — for  the  crop  rais- 
ing also  counts  in  the  competition. 

Fill  out  this  entry  blank  and  mail  it  today 

ENTRY  BUU^K 

(Date) 1916 

The  Practical  Fanner,  P.  O.  Box  1321,  Philadelphia. 

Please  enter  me  in  your  Land  Reclamation  Story  Contest.     My  age  it- years. 


(Name) 


P.  O Rs  F.  D.. 


State. 
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Feeding  Dairy  Cattle 

By  D.  T.  HENDRICKSON 


Winter  isn't  very  far  away,  and  pro- 
gressive dairymen  will  soon  begin  to 
plan  the  rations  for  their  cattle.  Direc- 
tor Bennetsch,  of  the  Sussex  County,  N. 
J„  Farm  Bureau,  says  it  does  not  pay  to 
feed  cheap  grain  feeds,  that  is,  feeds. low 
in  digestible  protein,  which  are  usually 
purchased  for  less  per  ton  than  the  high- 
er grades  of  feeds.  The  value  of  a  feed 
for  producing  milk  is  measured  absolute- 
ly by  the  percentage  of  digestible  nutri- 
ents, particularly  protein,  which  it  con- 
tains, and  its  palatability.  The  cheap 
grades  of  feeds  are  manufactured  be- 
cause they  can  be  marketed  at  a  good 
profit  and  because  many  farmers  want 
them.  Dealers  handle  them  because 
farmers  demand  them.  These  cheap  feeds 
sometimes  contain  sweepings  and  other 
worthless  material  to  make  weight,  all 
treated  with  molasses  to  make  them 
palatable.  Many  of  them  contain  about 
16  to  18  per  cent,  of  total  protein,  much 
of  which  is  not  digestible,  and  is  worth 
as  much  as  the  same  quantity  of  straw. 
The  amount  of  digestible  protein  is  low, 
about  75  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Dry 
brewers'  grains  contain  20  per  cent,  of 
digestible  protein  and  are  worth  about 
$25  per  ton.  One  hundred  pounds  con- 
"tain  20  pounds  of  protein,  all  of  which 
is  available  to  the  cow.  At  $25  per  ton, 
this  costs  6*4  cents  per  pound  of  digesti- 
ble protein.  A  feed  which  contains  16 
per  cent,  total  protein  contains  about 
10  to  12  per  cent,  of  digestible  protein 
and  sells  for  kbout  $23  per  ton.  The 
10  pounds  of  digestible  protein  in  this 
feed  costs  $1.15,  or  11 '^  cents  per  pound 
ol  digestible  protein — almost  twice  as 
much  as  in  dry  grains.  Milk  cannot  be 
made  without  digestible  protein.  If  the 
supply  of  protein  is  limited,  the  milk 
produced  will  be  limited  to  the  produc- 
ing capacity  of  the  cow.  Because  cows 
produce  well  on  a  cheap  grade  of  mo- 
lasses feeds  is  no  reason  why  they  will 
not  produce  more  milk  and  at  less  cost 
i'"  fed  a  higher  grade  of  feeds.  Before 
purchasing  feeds  determine  the  percent- 
age of  digestible  protein  and  figure  the 
relative  cost  of  feeds.  A  mere  compari- 
son of  ton  prices  means  little. 

My  experience  has  taught  me  that 
there  are  no  hard  or  fast  rules  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  feeding  cattle.  The  amount  of 
roughage  fed  Is  about  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  ration  and  the  grain  one-third. 
When  our  cows  first  freshen  they  are 
fed  lightly  and  as  they  come  to  their 
milk  flow  the  grain  Is  gradually  increas- 
ed. The  increase  Is  kept  up  so  long  as 
the  cow  returns  a  profitable  flow  of  milk 
for  grain  consumed  and  does  not  go  be- 
yond the  danger  point  In  feeding,  which 
is  15  to  18  pounds  of  grain  per  cow  per 
day  When  the  cow  has  reached  her 
maximum  production  then  the  grain  Is 
reduced  a  little  In  order  to  make  sure 
that  not  too  much  grain  Is  being  fed.  It 
may  be  said  *that  cows  producing  more 
than  25  pounds  of  milk  per  day  will  not 
require  quite  as  much  feed  per  pound  of 
milk  as  cows  producing  less,  for  no  mat- 
ter how  much  milk  a  cow  produces  the 
taaintenance  ration  must  be  supplied, 
which  Is  a  large  portion  of  the  entire 


ration  fed  to  the  cow.  As  the  cow  de- 
creases in  milk  flow  the  grain  is  de- 
creased accordingly.  When  tlie  cow  Is 
dry,  if  she  is  in  good  flesh,  no  grain  is 
given,  but  she  is  fed  a  good  quality  of 
roughage,  such  as  clover  hay  and  corn 
silage.  There  Is  nothing  like  knowing 
the  amount  of  grain  and  the  amount  of 
feed  fed  every  day  to  determine  when 
the  greatest  returns,  or  the  most  profit- 
able returns,  are  being  secured.  The 
milk  sheet  readily  indicates  whether  the 
cow  is  receiving  all  the  grain  she  should 
have,  whether  she  is  properly  milked 
and  cared  for,  etc.  If  it  does  not  seem 
advisable  to  weigh  the  milk  each  day  1 
would  urge  that  it  be  weighed  at  least 
once  a  week.  This  is  the  only  real  way 
to  weed  out  the  "boarders." 

More  New  Jersey  dairymen  have  erect- 
ed   silos   this   year   than    in   any   single 


and  21  pounds  for  the  com  fodder  lot. 
Here  is  a  yield  of  substantially  13  per- 
cent more  milk  daily  from  the  silage 
cows  than  from  the  dry  fodder  corn 
cows.  This  test  is  a  convincing  proof  of 
the  value  of  corn  silage. 

In  addition  to  brewers'  grains,  mill 
feeds,  roughage  and  silage,  the  value  of 
alfalfa  hay  still  remains  to  be  consid- 
ered. Alfalfa  hay  contains  11  per  cent, 
digestible  protein,  produces  2  to  5  tons 
of  hay  per  acre  per  year  for  3  to  10 
years;  leaves  the  soil  richer,  and  is  the 
greatest  roughage  for  dairy  cows.  Tim- 
othy hay  contains  2,8  per  cent,  digestible 
protein;  produces  %  to  2%  tons  of  hay 
per  acre  for  three  or  more  years;  leaves 
the  soil  poorer  and  is  one  of  the  poorest 
roughages  for  dairy  cows.  In  localities 
where  the  dairyman  is  obliged  to  pur- 
chase feeds,  a  large  percentage  of  his 
income  from  the  sale  of  milk  goes  out 
in  the  purchase  of  protein  feeds.  Pro- 
tein is  absolutely  necessary  to  produce 


Je»»ie  Fobea  BtMate  Homemiead  100742 

A  Holgtein-Prleslan  cow  that  brought  mm  at  the  Detroit  sale  la«t  June.  8he  ha«  five 

7-day  records  (8  under  full  age)  averauin»c  '2i).54  lbs.  butter,  best  record  H4M  lbs. 

This  and  her  .'JO-duy  record  of  142.20  lbs.  were  world  s  records  when  made. 


previous  year.  This,  too,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  many  people  still  hold  that  corn 
fodder  furnishes  one  of  the  best  of  foods 
for  dairy  cattle.  Accurate  tests  prove, 
however,  that  the  same  corn  acreage  pre- 
served in  the  silo  will  yield  more  milk. 
At  the  New  Jersey  Station  a  few  years 
ago  they  found  that  when  they  put  corn 
In  the  silo  the  average  cost  was  $11.22 
per  acre,  the  corn  yielding  11  tons  of 
green  forage  to  the  acre.  When  other 
acres  In  the  same  field  were  cut,  shocked, 
stored  and  later  run  through  the  feed 
cutter  a  yield  of  4  tons  of  dry  unhusked 
fodder  was  obtained  at  a  cost  of  harvest- 
ing and  cutting  of  $10.31  per  acre.  When 
these  two  roughage  feeds  were  fed  to 
dairy  cows  the  daily  milk  average  was 
increased  from  the  silage  feeding.  The 
cows  were  fed  10  pounds  of  grain  daily, 
consisting  of  wheat  bran,  dry  brewers' 
grains,  corn  meal,  and  linseed  meal.  This 
grain  ration  was  given  to  both  lots,  to 
those  fed  corn  silage  and  to  those  fed 
corn  fodder.  Tlie  corn  silage  cows  were 
given  44  pounds  a  day  In  addition  to  the 
pounds  of  corn  fodder  In  addition  to  the 
grain  and  the  corn  fodder  cows  14.3 
grain.  The  daily  average  for  each  cow 
In  milk  was  23.7  for  the  corn  silage  lot 


milk,  and  alfalfa  is  the  cheapest  source 
of  protein.  This  is  why  a  number  of 
dairymen  are  already  growing  alfalfa 
and  why  a  still  larger  number  are  get- 
ting ready  to  grow  it.  Referring  to  Di- 
rector Bennetsch  again,  he  states  that 
nothing  can  be  produced  on  the  farm 
that  will  lessen  the  cost  of  grain  feed 
for  dairy  cows  as  much  as  will  alfalfa 
hay,  and  there  are  few  farms  which  will 
not  grow  it.  The  great  secret  in  Its  suc- 
cessful production  lies  in  the  abundant 
use  of  lime. 

To  farmers  who  are  as  yet  growing  no 
alfalfa,  my  advice  is  by  all  means  to 
make  preparations  this  year  to  seed  a 
field  next  fall.  If  ground  limestone  Is 
to  be  used,  2  to  4  tons  should  be  spread 
this  fall  to  be  plowed  under  with  a  green 
crop  next  spring.  A  crop  of  peas  and 
oats  can  be  grown  next  spring  and  plow- 
ed  under  or  harvested.  The  ground 
should  be  harrowed  frequently  next  sum- 
mer to  kill  out  weeds.  Many  fields  are 
badly  Infested  with  weed  seeds  and  fre- 
quent harrowing  Is  necessary  to  kill 
them  out.  By  all  means  start  to  get  the 
field  Intended  for  alfalfa  ready  early. 
Fill  the  soil  with  humus,  make  it  sweet 
before  seeding  by  using  plenty  of  lime. 


kill  out  the  weeds  and  supply  needed  fer- 
tility.  Alfalfa  is  not  difficult  to  grow. 
Those  who  have  grown  it  successfully 
are  enthusiastic.  Let  all  dairymen  grow 
alfalfa,  feed  silage,  use  scales  and  then 
see  if  they  think  the  business  a  failure. 
My  guess  is  that  they  will  all  say  that 
they  will  engage  in  the  business  on  a 
larger  scale  than  ever. 
New  Jersey.  y 


Hogging  Down  Com  || 

In  the  East  the  practice  of  allowing 
the  hogs  to  harvest  the  com  crop  is 
looked  upon  as  a  wasteful  method  of 
feeding.  This  is  not  substantiated  by  ex- 
periments, however,  as  those  conducted 
at  the  various  experiment  stations,  es- 
pecially Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, indicate  that  it  is  a  more  profltar 
ble  way  of  producing  pork  than  dry  lot 
feeding.  In  each  case  where  compari- 
son has  been  made  of  hogging  down  corn 
and  feeding  in  the  dry  lot  by  hand,  bet- 
ter results  have  been  secured  where  the 
hogs  harvested  their  own  corn. 

This  is  something  that  should  be  more 
universally  practiced  by  farmers  in  the 
East.  It  has  several  marked  advantages 
that  make  it  a  desirable  method  of  pork 
production.  In  the  first  place,  it  saves  the 
labor  of  cutting  and  husking  the  corn 
which  is  usually  quite  an  item,  especial- 
ly during  the  fall  when  the  swine  are 
fattened.  It  also  makes  it  possible  to 
utilize  all  the  corn,  even  that  which  lies 
on  the  ground.  No  hired  man  ever 
picked  corn  as  clean  as  hogs  in  the  field. 
It  is  also  a  means  of  Increasing  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  as  everything  except- 
ing the  Increase  in  weight  goes  back  on 
the  land.  There  is  no  loss  from  leach- 
ing as  Is  bound  to  take  place  wherp  yard 
feeding  is  followed.  The  swine  will  rel- 
ish corn  In  the  husk  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  where  It  has  been  husked 
and  becomes  dry. 

It  Is  a  desirable  practice  to  use  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  field  at  one  timei 
If  the  hogs  are  allowed  too  large  a  space, 
there  Is  bound  to  be  some  w^ste.  A  good 
plan  Is  to  use  about  one-half  acre  for 
each  12  to  15  hogs  to  be  fattened.  They 
should  be  kept  in  this  tract  until  most  of 
the  corn  is  consumed,  after  which  they 
may  be  moved  to  a  new  field  and  brood 
sows  or  stock  hogs  allowed  to  follow  the 
swine  that  are  being  fattened,  and  these 
will  consume  any  corn  that  may  be  left 
on  the  field.  In  this  way  there  Is  no  loss 
whatsoever.  It  will  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide temporary  enclosing  fences  unless 
the  field  Is  surrounded  by  a  permanent 
fence.  In  which  case  only,  cross  fences 
are  required.  It  does  not  take  very  much 
of  a  fence  to  turn  hogs  when  they  are  In 
the  corn  field.  A  few  temporary  posts 
and  26-inch  woven  wire  are  the  only  ma- 
terials necessary.  The  bottom  of  the 
wire  may  be  fastened  to  corn  hills  at  In- 
tervals, and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  In 
keeping  the  swine  within  the  enclosure. 
This  fence  can  be  moved  whenever  they 
are  changed  to  a  new  lot.  The  best 
weight  at  whirh  to  turn  hogrs  Into  the 
com  field  Is  from  105  to  140  pounds. 
Hogs  of  this  weight  will  make  the  best 
gains  and  utilize  the  corn  crop  to  the 
best  advantage.  To  get  the  beet  results 
from  feeding  corn  in  this  way,  it  must 
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be  supplemented  with  a  nitrogenous  feed 
of  some  kind,  su(  h  as  tankage  or  a 
leguminous  forage  crop  sown  in  the  field. 
If  tankage  is  fed,  it  should  be  at  the  rate 
of  about  Vi  pound  per  head  daily. 

There  are  many  farmers  who  have  not 
tried  this  method  of  fattening  swine 
who  will  do  well  to  give  it  a  thorough 
trial.  It  is  being  universally  practiced 
in  many  sections  of  the  com  belt,  and 
those  who  have  started  it  would  not  go 
back  to  the  old  method  of  feeding  corn. 


*  The  Farm  Boys'  County 
Hikes  and  Camps 

(Concluded  from  page  355) 

written,  about  ten  days  before  starting 
time,  to  all  the  boys  in  the  various  coun- 
ties   who   had   previously   been  enrolled 
as  club  members.    Those  who  had  grown 
an  acre  of  corn  or  potatoes  or  who  had 
raised  a  pig.  calf  or  poultry  or  had  ex- 
celled in  the  county  stock  judging  con- 
tests, were  eligible.     The  letter  to  these 
H^Joys    contained    the    itinerary    program 
previously     mentioned     and     a     return 
postal   card   for  enrollment.       A   set  of 
rules  and  regulations  was  also  provided, 
including  such  points  as  a  13-year  age 
limit;    the   equipment   each   boy   should 
.     have,  such  as  a  pair  of  heavy  shoes  (but 
not    new    ones),    three    pairs    of    heavy 
woolen   socks,   one   rubber  blanket,   one 
pair    of    heavy,    dark    woolen    blankets, 
one  change   of   underwear,  soap,   drink- 
ing cup,  knife,  fork,  spoon,  a  tin  plate, 
comb,    towel,    safety   pins,    tooth   brush, 
jack  knife,  a  mirror,  a  baseball  glove  and 
ball,  a  swimming  suit  and  a  good  dis- 
position.   No  matches,  firearms,  smoking 
or  profanity  were  to  be  allowed.     Strict 
obedience  to  the  leaders  in  charge  was 
imperative.      Each  boy  was  to  provide 
one  dollar  to  pay  for  the  food  supplies 
purchased  for  the  hikes.    Camp  charges 
.     amounted  to  one  dollar  per  day  or  were 
rated  according  to  the  actual  costs.    All 
funds  remaining  were  returned  propor- 
tionately to  the  boys  or  else  applied  to 
the    club    treasuries,    according    to    the 
wishes  of  those  concerned.     During  the 
hikes  all  bundles  were  to  be  carried  by 
the  motor  cars  provided  by  the  respec- 
tive County  Extension  Representatives. 
For  one  week  prior  to  the  hikes  and 
camps  the   local  papers  presented   pub- 
licity   articles    commenting    upon    the 
plans     and     encouraging     parents     and 
young  people  alike  to  support  the  move- 
ment. 

While  on  the  road  there  were  a  few 
uniform  rules  to  be  observed.  All  were 
to  arise  between  5.30  and  6  A.  M.;  cook, 
fire,  wood,  water  and  supplies  commit- 
tees were  appointed  daily,  grace  was  ol> 
served  at  each  meal;  all  were  to  be 
courteous  one  to  another,  and  every  one 
was  to  be  quiet  or  asleep  in  the  straw 
mow  by  9.30  P.  M.  During  the  hikes 
the  boys  walked  about  15  miles  per  day, 
while  shorter  hikes  were  taken  by  the 
camp  boys  to  neighboring  farms. 

During  the  course  of  events  the  boys 
visited  orchards,  dairy,  beef,  poultry 
farms,  industrial  manufacturing  insti- 
tutions, etc.,  and  learned  innumerable 
practical  lessons  from  the  progressive 
farmers  who  had  lifelong  experience  in 
their  respective  farming  enterprises. 
While  visiting  one  of  the  fruit  farms 
the  proprietor  explained  to  the  boys  his 
methods  of  low,  open-head  pruning,  of 
peach  picking  and  ways  of  handling 
delicate  fruit.  Spraying  practices 
throughout  the  year,  soil  cultural  raeth- 
cds,  fertility  problems  and  methods  of 
propagating  the  peach-  and  other  fruits 
were  also  explained.  Specimens  of 
brown  rot,  peach  yellows,  tent  caterpillar 
work  and  the  destructire  effects  of  yari- 
ous  other  Insects  and  diseases  were  ob- 
served and  plans  for  their  eradicati(Mi 
were  taught. 


While  at  the  dairy  farms. the  boys 
studied  the  operations  of  the  milking 
machines,  noted  how  old,  dark  and  tight 
overshot  Dutch  barns  were  remodeled  in- 
to modern  light,  clean  and  well  ventilated 
dairy  barns  with  comparatively  little  ex- 
pense. On  practically  all  of  the  dairy 
farms  the  boys  noted  that  cleanliness 
and  efficiency,  supplemented  with  ade- 
quate but  not  elaborate  equipment  and 
good  stock  under  thorough  management^ 
together  with  the  best  methods  of  crop 
production,  were  the  principal  elements 
of  success.  In  practically  every  case 
where  a  successful  farmer  was  visited 
the  most  prominent  factors  in  the  own- 
er's personality  were  his  pleasure  in  do- 
ing intelligent  hard  work,  keeping  ever- 
lastingly at  it  with  enjoyment,  his  love 
and  consideration  for  his  stock  and  the 
love  of  a  true  home  life.  At  one  of  the 
Brown  Swiss  certified  dairy  farms  the 
boys  saw  three  men  feed  over  one  hun- 
dred cows  in  less  than  four  minutes, 
which  was  quite  a  labor  saving  feat.  A 
modern  milk  house  was  being  construct- 
ed on  still  another  farm  and  here  was 
seen  how  the  milk,  after  coming  from 
the  stables,  was  weighed,  aerated,  clari- 
fied, pasteurized,  cooled  and  bottled 
ready  for  retail  delivery.  A  creamery 
was  visited  to  study  and  observe  the 
operations  involved  in  milk  separation, 
cream  ripening  and  butter  making. 

While  at  one  of  the  general  farms,  the 
owner  demonstrated  to  the  boys  various 
labor  saving  machines.  He  first  had 
three  horses  hitched  to  a  manure  spread- 
er which  he  drove  for  some  distance 
while  topdrcssing  a  piece  of  grass  land. 
From  here  he  took  his  team  to  a  2-row 
riding  cultivator;  then  to  a  hay  loader 
and  finally  demonstrated  the  use  of  a 
2-bottom  gang  plow  and  a  wide  span  har- 
row. All  of  these  machines  were  saving 
the  labor  of  one  man  and  thus  proved 
to  be  ver/ economical,  especially  during 
the  present  scarcity  of  farm  hands. 

At  the   farm   of  a   prominent  alfalfa 
grower  the  alfalfa  crop  was  studied  from 
the  standpoint  of  drainage,  inoculation, 
lime,  fertility,  good  seed  and  prol)er  cul- 
tural methods.    The  nodules  on  the  roots 
of  this  legume,  containing  the  bacteria 
which    gather    nitrogen    from    the    air, 
were  observed.    The  proper  time  to  cut, 
as  indicated  by  the  presence  of  the  small 
shoots  at  the  crowns  of  the  plants,  was 
also  impressed   upon   the  minds   of  the 
pedestrians.    On  several  occasions  horse 
breeders  were  visited,  where  the  owners 
explained  to  the  boys  the  desirable  type 
for  a  farm   draft  horse.     While  at  the 
live    stock    farms,    the    young    farmers 
learned  the  value  of  good  blood  in  sires 
to  head  the  various  herds  of  the  state. 
On   one  farm   the  question  of  soil  fer- 
tyity  had  been  partially  solved  by  the 
construction   of   a   pit   to   conserve   the 
liquid  manure  which  drained  from   the 
stables   and   yard.     The   liquid   manure 
was   later   pumped    from    this    pit    and 
sprayed  over  the  grass  land. 

A  specialized  poultry  farm  was  the 
center  of  attraction  on  several  of  the 
boys*  hikes.  The  mammoth  incubators 
of  30,000-egg  capacity,  the  brooder  and 
laying  houses,  colony  houses  and  vari- 
ous sanitary  and  labor  saving  devices  all 
proved  extremely  interesting  and  in- 
structive. 

The  specialized  pig  farms  of  several 
counties  offered  many  interesting  lee^ 
sons  to  the  boys.  EJconomic  feeding  sys- 
tems were  explained  and  the  proper  type 
of  lard  hog  for  the  Pennsylvania  farms 
was  a  point  of  thorough  consideration. 
A  large  and  modern  packing  house 
was  visited  in  one  county,  where  the 
hikers  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  the 
operations  involved  in  this  industry. 
Several  industrial  plants  were  also  visit- 
ed where  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
goods  and  overalls  was  seen.    At  another 


place  the  making  and  commercial  mix- 
ing of  fertilizers  was  studied. 

During  the  early  morning  hours  and 
at  resting  periods,  lessons  were  taught 
in  rope  halter  making  and  in  making 
various  forms  of  knots,  hitches  and  rope 
splices.  Games  were  enjoyed  occasion- 
ally along  the  way  to  add  a  keener  in- 
terest and  pleasure  to  the  entire  occa- 
sion. Each  evening  camp  fire  meetings 
were  conducted,  when  prominent  men  of 
the  various  counties  addressed  those 
present.  County  superintendents  of 
schools,  lawyers,  bankers,  teachers, 
preachers  and  other  leaders  of  men  and 
boys  were  prominent  on  these  programs. 
Singing  around  the  glowing  embers 
made  the  affairs  thoroughly  enjoyable. 

The  hikes  and  camps  have  become  per- 
manent features  in  boys'  club  work  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  their  benefits  and  ad- 
vantages are  self-evident.  In  future 
years  they  will  no  doubt  be  popular  over 
the  entire  state,  so  that  farm  boys  every- 
v.'here  will  have  these  experiences  and 
educational  opportunities. 


I 


The  Dairy  Cow  With  a  Limp 

GEORGE   H.   DACY. 

When  the  dairy  cow  limps  and  walks 
with  difficulty,  when  her  leg  above  the 
hoof  head  is  hot  with  fever  and  swollen, 
when  a  fetid  odor  comes  from  between 
the  cleft  of  the  hoof,  the  chances  are 
that  the  cow  has  a  case  of  foul  in  the 
foot.  Recently  I  have  successfully  treat- 
ed several  cows  afflicted  with  this  ail- 
ment. The  trouble  may  come  from  the 
animals  standing  on  concrete  floors  with- 
out wooden  overlays;  from  the  toes  be- 
ing too  long;  from  the  cows  being  kept 
in  filthy  quarters  where  they  are  stand- 
ing in  manure  much  of  the  time,  or  from 
the  foot  being  bruised  on  a  rock,  nail 
or  wooden  stub. 

I  find  that  it  pays  to  trim  the  toes  of 
the  lame  foot  with  a  saw  or  chisel  if  they 
need  attention.    Then  I  soak  the  foot  in 
a  pail  of  hot  water  to  which  one  table- 
spoonful    of    creolin    to    each    quart    of 
water  has  been  added.     After  the  foot 
is   thoroughly  clean   I   saturate  a  strip 
of  clean  cloth  with  pure  creolin  and  I 
draw  it  backward  and  forward  between 
the  toes,   using  care  not  to  blister  the 
skin  above  the  hoof  head  with  the  disin- 
fectant.   I  then  soak  a  little  clean  oakum 
in  creolin  and  place  it  in  the  fissure  be- 
tween   the    toes.      I    follow    this    with 
alternate  layers  of  oakum  and  pine  tar 
until  the  space  between  the  toes  is  pack- 
ed full.     I  turn  the  cow  into  a  pasture 
which  is  high  and  dry,  so  that  her  lame 
foot  will  not  be  exposed  to  further  in- 
fection.    I  continue  this  treatment  each 
day  until  the  cow  is  well  again.    My  ex- 
perience has  been  that  if  the  disease  is 
taken  in  time,  before  abscesses  begin  to 
form,  this  treatment  is  effective. 

Whatever  you  do,  don't  follow  the  ad- 
vice of  some  farmers,  who  will  tell  you 
to  yank  a  piece  of  half-inch  rope  back- 
ward and  forward  between  the  toes  of 
the  lame  foot.  Such  abuse  of  the  in- 
flamed hoof  will  prolong  the  disease  con- 
sequent on  the  added  irritation.  It  will 
promote  radical  infection  and  the  forma- 
tion of  serious  abscesses.  Naturally  it 
will  cause  the  animal  to  fall  off  in  milk 
production.  An  ounce  of  common  sense 
l3  worth  an  ocean  of  regret  in  the  home 
doctoring  of  sick  dairy  cows.  The  farm- 
er who  favors  the  rope  treatment,  and 
the  man  who  believes  that  foul  in  the 
foot  is  a  contagious  disease  capable  of 
being  transmitted  from  cow  to  cow  are 
decidedly  wrong.  The  foot  foul  condi- 
tion is  always  local  with  the  individual 
animal,  although  there  may  be  predis- 
posing causes  such  as  fllthy  stables  or 
unprotected  floors  which  may  favor  a 
n4imber  of  animals  in  the  same  herd 
having  the  ailment  at  the  same  time. 
Virginia. 
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You  have  earned  big  profits  when 
you  raise  a  pig  to  market  weight. 
You  lose  much  of  this  profit  ^ 
when  you  sell  hogs  on  the  hoof.  • 
Send  them  to  market  as  country 
lard  and  sausage  and  get  every 
cent  that's  coming  to  you. 
You'll  need  an 

"ENTERPRISE" 

Sausage  Stuf f  er  and  Lard  Press 

to  stuff  sausage  and 
make  lard  easily.  Spe- 
cial features  in  the  "En- 
terprise" Press:  Paten- 
ted Corrugated  Spout 
stops  all  air  from  enter- 
ing the  casing  and  pre- 
vents spoilage.  Cyl- 
inder bored  true  and 
plate  can't  jam  or 
crack.  The  wide  lips 
on  the  strainer 
make  it  safe  to 
'  handle.  Long 
handle  makes  quick,  easy  turning. 
9  sizes  and  styles — 2  to  8  quarts. 
Japanned  or  tinned. 
4  quart  size.  Japanned,  price  $6.00 
When  you  chop  sausage  meat  use  the 

"ENTERPRISE" 

Meat-and-Food  Chopper 

The  "Enterprise"  four-bladed,  razor- 
edged,  steel  knife,  in  contact  with 
perforated  steel  plate,  cuts  meat  and 
other  food  and  doesn't  mangle,  tear 
or  squeeze  out  the  rich,  nourishing 
juices.     A  big  help  also  to  " 

the  housewife  in  mak- 
ing appetizing  dishes^ 
from  food   left  over. 

W».  12  Chopptr.  cuU  3  fcundi 
fir  minuU.  pries  $2.50. 
Ni.  22  Chttfr.  cull  4  ttundt 
/«rin<nuf«,  price  $4.50.    72  itjU$  and  tizis. 

Your  dealer  cea  supply  yoa 
Look  for  the  luune  "EaterpriM** 

This  Hog  Book  Means  Moaey  to  You 

It  tells  how  to  raise  hogs  and 

Erepare  them  (or  the  mar- 
ef.  BO  as  to  get  every  pos- 
sible profit.  Send  10c  in 
stamps  for  "How  to  Make 
Monoy  with  Hoes",  by  F. 
D.  Cobum.  former  Sec'y 
Kansas  Dept.  of  Asriculture. 
New  Cook  Book.  "The 
Enterprisinr  Housekeeper",  • 
coniaininK  200  tested  reeipea  0 
and.  household  hints  and 
how  to  prepare  dainty,  de- 
licious dishes  for  all  meala. 
Sent  for  4c  in  stamps. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA. 

D«»art>«l  81  PHILAOELPHU 


THArS  GUARANTEED 

—to  produce  more  milk  than  any  other  ration 
either  home  mixed  or  purchased  and  do  it 
without  giving  your  cows  constipation  or 
udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  right  out  of  the 
sack  without  any  mixing. 


Afasohitoiy  free  from  sdaltersats  tnd.fUtars.  tart 
Uto  tfaa  feed  yotl  woald  mix  for  yoQrtelf  .tea  "P**^ 
combination  of  ehoice  cottonseed  meal,  dried  bast 
palp.  Khiten  feed.eom  distillers' Bnkins.«1>eat  bran, 
wbemt  middUnss  sad  •  little  sidt,  that's  all;  each  Id; 
sradiea*  wi&A  hf  witaaMtte  scales  and  all 
thorooshly  murad  In  nase  powspidriren  mizera.  so 
that  it  is  always  absotatoly  atdfonn.  and  always 
good.  An  eztraqoart  or  twoof  ronkdail^  * 
eowmaytamalossint 
for  mora  proflts.  Sold 


itiaoliitely  utiifocm.  and  always 
irt  or  two  of  milk  daily  f romesfib 
I  intoa  ^roAt.Try  LARRO-FmB 
(old  on    mmmi  task  N  ssl  UfKM^r 


olan.  the  decision  being  entirely  op  to  yoo. 
Ask  your  local  dsaler.    Write  as  if  doos  a 


'm. 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tisers you  "saw  It  in  The  Practical 
Farmer." 


Electricity  on  the  Farm 

(Concluded  from  page  357) 

equal  he  will  pay  a  little  over  10  per 
cent,  more  than  Mr.  Brown  for  his  lights 
— and  get  more  light. 

The  computation  of  electric  light  costs 
becomes  more  complicated  also,  if  the 
gas  engine  which  drives  the  dynamo  is 
ured  for  pumping  at  the  same  time.  In 
several '  equipments  inspected  by  the 
author  this  arrangement  was  used,  and 
in  each  case  th^  time  required  for  pump- 
ing water  was  considerably  longer  than 
that  needed  to  charge  the  battery.  One 
man  said:  "We  run  the  engine  about 
twelve  hours  a  week  to  pump  water,  and 
keep  the  dynamo  on  about  half  the 
time."  In  this  case  a  5  H.  P.  gas  engine 
was  used,  the  dynamo  taking  about 
114  H.  P.  when  charging  at  the  full  rate. 
No  one  knew  just  what  horse  power  the 
pump  required — the  engine  was  heavy 
enough  to  do  both  jobs  at  the  same  time 
without,  as  the  owner  said,  "using  any 
extra  gasoline  to  sjfeak  ol."  And  that 
vas  the  story  almost  everywhere.  No  one 
charges  up  a  man's  time  against  the 
lighting  system — it  requires  little  care, 
and  besides,  it  saves  so  much  time  that 
all  the  chores  can  be  done  easily  with 
more  than  enough  margin  to  look  out 
for  oiling  the  engine  and  filling  the  gaso- 
line tank.  You  can  take  the  author's 
word  for  it,  gentle  reader,  trying  to  get 
exact  operating  costs  on  a  farm  lighting 
set  is  a  hard  job.  The  average  farmer 
i.'^  not  trained  to  keep  exact  costs  as  do 
manufacturers.  Give  him  an  opportunity 
to  try  out  a  proposition — to  give  it  fair, 
normal  every-day  service — and  he  will 
tell  you  infallibly  whether  or  not  it  is 
a  paying  proposition,  and  whether  he  is 
satisfied  or  otherwise.  The  country  is 
full  of  farmers  who  will  tell  you  that 
they  are  pleased  and  satisfied  with  their 
electfic  lights,  and  that  they  cost  very 
little,  but  who  can  only  scratch  their 
heads  and  make  wild  guesses  if  you 
press  them  further. 

In  one  way,  however,  we  are  able  to 
shed  a  little  light  on  the  subject.  A 
number  of  manufacturers  have  installed 
lighting  plants  on  convenient  farms  and 
have  then  "kept  tabs"  on  them  as  accu- 
rately as  possible.  Their  records  form 
a  more  or  less  satisfactory  basis  upon 
which  to  figure  running  expenses,  even 
though  they  vary  from  5  to  50  cents  a 
week  In  many  cases.  Probably  both  the 
maximum  and  minimum  amounts  are 
correct,  although  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
s>verage  expense  is  as  low  as  5  cents. 
After  investigating  the  subject  to  the 
bfst  of  his  ability  the  writer  is  willing 
to  hazard,  as  an  educated  guess,  that  the 
running  expense  of  a  30-volt  plant  of 
about  IV2  H.  P.  capacity  is  between  15 
and  25  cents  a  week. 

The  equipments  shown  In  Fig.  1  and 
<«Pig.  2  are  of  this  size  and  voltage,  and 
are  of  a  type  which  seems  to  be  popular 
for  general  farm  use.  In  Fig.  1  a  counter- 
shaft is  provided,  and  the  family  wash- 
ing machine  can  be  seen  belted  up  and 
ready  for  use.  The  counter-shaft  is  long 
enough  to  extend  through  a  partition  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  into  the 
dairy,  where  it  Is  used  to  drive  a  separa- 
tor and  some  other  devices.  Unfor- 
tunately the  dynamo  cannot  be  seen  in 
this  picture.  It  is  hidden  by  the  tank 
which  Is  in  the  center  of  the  picture  and 
which  contains  water  for  cooling  the  en- 
gine cylinder.  Fig.  2  shows  a  combina- 
tion lighting  and  pumping  plant,  such 
as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conley  used  on  their 
farm  described  in  the  last  article.  Only 
the  top  of  the  dynamo  can  be  seen  in 
this  picture;  it  Is  on  the  floor  just  be- 
hind the  switchboard.  In  this  place,  as 
in  many  others,  the  time  required  each 
week  for  pumping  water  is  longer  than 
is  needed  to  put  a  full  charge  In  the  bat- 


tery, so  that  the  dynamo  only  works  half 
ao  long  as  the  gas  engine. 

An  electric  equipment  like  this  is  a 
good,  sound,  practical  and  desirable  ad- 
dition to  any  farm.  There  is  probably 
no  other  small  investment  open  to  farm- 
ers which  brings  such  good  returns.  Not 
only  does  it  pay  dividends  in  money 
saved,  and  human  energy  conserved;  it 
also  carries  premiums  such  as  conven- 
ience, cleanliness,  reliability  and  free- 
dom from  fire  risk.  An  electric  light 
plant  makes  the  whole  farm  more  valu- 
able. 

In  concluding,  a  few  words  of  advice 
may  well  be  offered  to  prospective  pur- 
chasers. First  make  out  a  list  of  the 
lights  and  of  the  different  machines  you 
want  to  drive  with  motors.  Then  make 
a  rough  map,  showing  the  distance  be- 
tween house  and  outbuildings  which  are 
to  be  lighted.  Decide  where  you  want 
to  put  the  engine  and  dynamo.  Then 
send  this  information  to  several  manu- 
facturers of  farm  lighting  sets,  or  have 
their  salesmen  call.  Some  one  of  the 
available  equipments  is  exactly  what  you 
want,  and  it  will  interest  you  to  hear 
about  the  others.  Finally,  when  you 
have  decided  what  to  install  and  place 
jour  order,  follow  to  the  letter  all  direc- 
tions in  regard  to  setting  up  and  operat- 
ing. These-  are  simple  rules;  they  do 
not  sound  like  anything  of  great  im- 
portance, but  they  are  the  boiled  down 
experience  of  the  manufacturer  and 
point  out  the  shortest  and  easiest  road 
to  complete  satisfaction. 


Feeding  Farm  Colts 

It  is  not  unusual  at  this  time  of  the 
year  to  find  a  large  number  of  good 
spring  colts  op  the  average  farm.  The 
same  thing  is  true  at  nearly  all  the 
county  fairs  of  the  country.  If  a  person 
had  paid  a  visit  to  these  farms  or  fairs 
a  year  ago  he  might  have  found  the  same 
condition  to  exist.  This  being  the  case, 
you  would  naturally  expect  to  find  an 
equal  number  of  well  developed  yearlings 
and  2-year-old8  unless  they  had  been  sold 
in  the  meantime.  One  usually  does  find 
the  same  number  of  yearlings  in  the 
hands  of  the  farmer  as  he  had  colts  the 
previous  year,  but  so  badly  developed 
and  in  such  poor  condition  that  there  is 
no  market  for  them.  This  brings  up  the 
question  as  to  why  there  is  such  a 
change  in  the  colts  during  the  first  year 
of  their  growth.  A  fair  estimate  of  the 
gain  that  a  colt  should  make  during  his 
first  year  is  one-half  of  his  normal  or 
mature  weight.  Unless  he  does  this,  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  will  be  fully  developed 
when  he  reaches  his  maturity,  and  thus 
will  never  be  as  useful  to  his  owner  as  a 
colt  that  Is  well  grown  out  during  the 
first  year. 

In  many  cases  the  spring  colts  are  not 
cared  for  during  the  winter  as  they 
should  be,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
feeding.  They  get  a  good  start  as  suck- 
ling colts  by  being  allowed  to  run  with 
the  mares  until  they  are  from  five  to 
six  months  old.  In  addition  they  usual- 
ly have  the  run  of  some  good  pasture  lot 
and  some  one  feeds  them  a  little  oats  to 
keep  them  "coming."  Unfortunately, 
this  special  care  and  treatment  are  not 
extended  for  a  long  enough  period.  After 
the  colt  has  been  weaned,  he  Is  usually 
expected  to  "rustle"  for  himself  and  the 
result  Is  that  he  finds  it  diflUcult  to  sup- 
ply  his  wants.  There  is  no  way  In  which 
feed  can  be  used  to  better  advantage 
than  by  feeding  it  to  the  colt  during  his 
growing  period.  Instead  of  being  turned 
out  to  a  straw  pile  or  allowed  to  graze 
on  an  old  pasture  field,  the  farm  colts 
should  receive  a  liberal  allowance  of 
good  farm  feed  of  a  character  that  will 
produce  growth.  It  does  not  require  a 
large  amount  of  grain  to  keep  them  In 


good,  growing  condition.  A  grain  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  corn,  oats  and 
bran,  supplemented  with  some  good 
mixed  or  clover  hay  and  a  little  silage, 
makes  an  excellent  feed  for  colts.  The 
amount  to  feed  will  depend  upon  the  in- 
dividual colts,  but  it  should  be  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  keep  the  colts  well  all 
the  time.  A  small  allowance  of  good 
alfalfa  hay  can  also  be  /ed  to  advantage. 
The  colts  should  be  turned  out  for  exer- 
cise and  may  also  be  expected  to  do  a 
little  hustling  for  themselves,  but  not  to 
an  extent  that  It  will  retard  their 
growth.  It  is  not  only  a  bad  thing  for 
the  colts  to  have  their  growth  checked 
during  the  growing  period,  but  It  Is  an 
expensive  proposition  for  the  owner  in 
the  end.  Well  fed  colts  will  develop 
greater  ultimate  size  than  colts  not  prop- 
erly cared  for  ;  d  consequently  will  be 
worth  considerably  more  money  when 
matured.  Another  factor  to  be  kept  in 
mind  is  that  colts  that  are  properly  de- 
veloped can  usually  be  worked  at  an 
earlier  age  than  those  that  have  been 
constantly  underfed  since  they  were 
weaned.  Beside  the  advantage  of  hav- 
ing a  better  horse  through  good  feeding, 
the  farmer  will  take  more  pride  in  the 
good  horse  or  colt  than  he  will  in  the 
one  not  properly  developed. 


If  you  can  possibly  arrange  to  get 
there  don't  miss  the  National  Dairy 
Show  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  12  to 
21.  It  will  prove  a  help  and  inspiration 
to  every  farmer  attending. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dog,  Deer 
or  auy  kind  of  ekin  with  h«ir  or  lur  on. 
W*  tan  antf  tlnlmh  Ihem  riahti  make 
them  into  coats  Uur  men  and  women), 
robes,  ruifs  or  irloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  iroods  will  Cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  tUeni,  and  be  worth  more.  Oar 
llluatrsled  oatalea  i^ives  a  lot  of  in- 
formation which  every  stocic  raiser 
should  liaTe,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  boulc  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  bow  to  take  off  and  care  for 
bided  ;  how  and  when  we  pay  the  height 
beMi  ways  i  about  our  safe  Uyeing:  pro- 
sess  which  is  a  tremendous  adTantagre 
tri  the  customer,  especially  on  hers  a 
hides  a«d  eall  aklaa ;  about  the  fnr 
•broods  and  irame  trophies  we  sell,  taxt. 
dtTiiiy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
viiiir  correct  address. 

Ihe  Cratby  Frisian  Far  C—jMy, 
71  i.yeU  Ave.,  ■•ckciter.  N.  Y. 


FREE  BOOKSIl 

NOW  READYI 

My  new  lOO^nase  fall  barsain 
book  just  off  the  press 
Alsoth 


ready  to  maill     Also  the 
second  edition  of  my  bi 
260-page  1916    catalogl 

A  postal  gets   yoar< 

copies  today. 

These  books  describe  . 

famooa  Galloway  Sanl- 
orv  Cream  Separators,    the 
Oaflowar     Gasoline      and 
Keroaene  Enrines,  the  new 
modem    Galloway      Manure 
Spreader*,     our     New     1917. 
12-20  H   ^.  Tractor,    all  Unda 
of    farm    machinery,     enailas* 
cutters,  power  bouse  acceaaoriea, 
crindsra,  buvvtea,    wacoos,    hai 
nesa,  f enclns,  roonns, saddles, aato-  ^ 
roobflea.atock  tanks , auto  aceaaaorles, 
sewinir   machines,    nouscbold    sooda, 
eareea.  furniture,    cfimplete    Une   o 
eloChins  for  every  member  of  the  faml). 
Write Dowl  8aTet200  toS64W onfall  buy<n«! 

VVM.  CALLOWAV  COMPANY 
S«7    Oallwway  Sta..  Welertee.  lewa 


t 


TRAPPERS! 


"Life  in  the  Woodt." 
iUus. ,  telU  bow  to  trap 
mink,  ikunk.  mutkrat.  fox.  etc  .  maka 
deadfalls,  ioares,  raise  ikanks  and  foxes; 
•kin  and  strrtch  furs:  father  roots  and 
herbs;  many  other  things.  Fur  NcwS.  bi(  illut  maKaxins, 
tells  about  fur  markets,  trapping,  hunting,  fishing,  woodcraft, 
fur  farming;  lots  of  good  stories.  ^cnd  lOr  coin  for  copy  of 
"Life  in  the  Worwlt"   an«i  faniple  copy  of  fosgazins 

FUR  NEWS.  71  W.  23<l  St..  N«w  York.  Room  820 


FREE 

If  you  keep  cows  you 
oqght  to 'write  fin*  this  Dooli 


toaU 
owners 
of  cows 


of  food 
cow  •onso 


THIS  book  WM  written  for  the 
man  with  only  two  cows  just  ai 
much   as   (or    the   man    with 
twenty.     In  it  has  been  gathered  to- 
gether a  great  fund  ol  valuable  in- 
formation on  subjects  which  are  of  vital 
interest  to  every  cow  owner.    And  whfle  the 
various  phases  of  dairying  are  treated  by  the  best  and 
hi^est  authorities,  it  is  not  a  technical  treatise  but  is  written 
in  plain  every-day  language  so  that  even  ^e  children  can  understand  iL 
Here  are  just  a  few  topics  that  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  practi- 
cal nature  of  its  contents : 

"Building  Up  a  Dairy  //•ri/"- 

A  practical  breeder  gives  st>BM  aouBcl  mdnem 
on  tkU  impoitAiit  aubjed. 

*'7%« FotTTi  thai  Wbn'e  Wmar  Omt" 

—•hows  that  the  farm  where  cows  are 
kept.  And  the  fertility  returned  to  the  soil, 
iiapcoYce  iiulCAd  of  deteriorates. 

"  77b«  C€irm  of  Crmam  on  thm  Farm  " 

— qtialitY  is  aa  important  a«  quantity.  It 
co«U  little  and  bring*  big  retunu. 

"SiloB  and  Sitagm^-ouB  of  the  bett 
chapters  in  the  book.  Full  of  olage  facts 
that  erery  faroMf  ought  to  know. 


"How  a  Dairyman  Mado  Good*'" 
a  leal  atory  of  a  real  farmer,  who  statt- 
ing  with  almost  nothins,  buih  up  a  fine 
dMry  herd  and  made  a  big  micoest. 

'*Yo€ir  Aroand  Fmmding  of  Dairy 
Cowo" — by  an  authontv  whose  advice 
is  wsU  worth  heeding.  Tne  importance  ol 
proper  taedng  deterrct  amm  attention  itob 
every  cow  owner. 

« 

"How  to  Jadgm  a  Dairy  Cow,  "— 

•hows  by  illiMtralion*  what  points  to  look 
for  in  A  dainr  producer  explains  the  es- 
sential qualincatioBs  of  a  good  dAiry  cow. 

Then  thcM  Are  splendid  Articles  oo  "AKelf  a. 


BAns.**'«BrAedsof 


,"  "VentiUtion  of  Dniry  esata 
DAiry  CAltle."  "Improving  the  Herd  %irith  a  Good  Bull."  "Catv  of  Freshening  Cows."  "How 


to  Test  CoMft,**  Ale.  Numerous  deiry  rations,  suitAble  for  vArions  sections  of  the  country, 
ere  givea,  And  VArious  milk  And  dAiry  tAbles  as  well  as  tAbles  of  weights  end  meAsures.  silo 
CApACities,  etc  thet  every  f Armer  hAs  occAston,  At  some  time  or  other,  to  refer  to. 

Thousends  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  the  preparation  of  this  book,  and  if  you 
keep  cows  you  certainly  ought  to  write  for  a  copy  and^read  it  from  cover  to  cover.  The 
book  is  absolutely  free,  just  fill  out  the  coupon  or  send  the  information  requested  on  a 
post  card,  mentioning  this  paper. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.^  165  Broadway,  New  York 

Please  msil  me,  postace  free,  ■  copy  of  your  New  Dairy  Handbook.  I  keep eewe 

I  sell  cream,  make  butter,  sell  milk  {cratt  «ut  •whuhev*r  you  don't  do).     Ttia  make  of  my 


Separator  Is. 


_,  used- 


.yeara 


Nam*. 


Towfu 
161 


State. 


FFD. 
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Do  This  For  Your 
Thriftless  HORSE 


Help  Him  Win  the  Figlit 


Worms 


If  any  of  your  horses  are  thin,  h'stless,  dull  eyed,  rough  coated,  off-feed, 
bite  the  manger,  or  rub  tails  against  the  stall,  look  out  for  worms.  These 
parasites  cause  indigestion,  sap  the  vitality  and  impair  health  and  strength. 
You  can  restore  condition,  tone  and  endurance,  by  destroying  the  worms  with  Sal- Vet 


This  popular  prepara- 
tion destroys  free  'ntes- 
tional  worms  and  stomach 
worms  (except  bots).     It 
aids  digestion,  so  what  you 
feed  develops  strength  and 
endurance; — horses  shed 
earlier;  —  the  coat  becomes   smooth 
and  glossy.     Money  back_from  your 
dealer  if 
SAL- VET 
fails  to  do 
asl  claim. 


The  Qreat  Worm  Destroyer 
The  Great  Live  Stock  Conditioner 


Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and 
I  will  send  you  a  valuable  SAL- 
VET  Live  Stock  Book  free,  and 
give  you  the  name  of  my  near- 
y  dealer,  from  whom  you  can 
get  enough  SAL-VET  to  last 
all  of  your  stock  sixty  days. 
He  will  refund  your  money  if 
SAL-VET  fails  to  rid  them  of 
stOHMch  and  free  intestinal  worms  and  put  the 
animals  in  good  condition.  Address:— 
Sidney  R.  P«ll,  Pr*s. 

THE  FEIL  MFG.  CO.,  Chemlets 

Dept  106 
pleveland, 
Ohio 


<263) 


FILL 
OUT  COUPON 
MAIL  TODAY! 


Sidney  R.  P«ilt  Pr«a. 

THE  FEIL  MFG.  CO.,  Chemists       1^ 

D«pt.l06o|0-I-I6    cuveland,  Ohio   ^|S| 

Send  me  your  PrM  Book  on  care  of  live      ^^ 
•tock.  wl 

have hogs sheep horses cattle 


Costs  3ut  Littles! 

Only  one-twelfth  of  a  cent 
a  day  for  each  hog  or  sheep;  i 
one-third  of  a  cent  for  each  horse, 
mule  or  head  of  cattle.  Sold  only 
in  packages  of  10  lbs.,  20  lbs.,  40 
lbs..  100  lbs.,  200  lbs..  300  lbs  - 
never  loose  or  by  the  pound. 


CATTLE. 


^^'^^^,  y^y  ^*  • 


I  ani  about  to  quit  farnilu^  and  offer  my 
entire  herd  of   lit  head  of 

Dutch  Belted  Cattle  For  Sale 

PAUL  GIBBS,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIIV  CATTLE 

Send   for    FREE     tllustrattd    lioitkliU 

The  Holstein-Frlesian  Association  of 
America.  Box  270.  BcatllelMiro.  Vt. 


Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 

Cows  and   hellers  of  Ko<*d   breeding  for  sale. 

Write  for  particular*. 
S,  H.  WILLCOX  MM  VRNA,  N.  Y. 


SWINE. 


MERIDALE 

BERKSHIRES 

Large,  bealtby,  prolific.  Bred  and  developed 
under  practical  farming  conditions.  Founda* 
tion  stock  always  for  sale.     Address 

AYER  &  McKINNEY 
300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berks,  and  C.  Whites 

I^rKe  BtTHinn.  all  a?ps,  nialoil.  not  akin.  Bred  fluwn, 
■ervici' t>oar8.  Poultry.  Ani;i)iat{'>&t8.  Collie  and  B<>aKle 
piipR.  Urad'e  (iiiernsey  ralveM.  Write  for  prices  and 
circulara.      P.  F.  Hamilton,  C(k:hranville.  Fa 


Only  S2  Down 

One  Yenr  to  Pay! 

^  ^^    m  Buy*  the  N«w  Buttcr- 

mlk^M  MM  fly>l*^*No.2.  Lightrunnin^ 

W^r  sMeasy  cleanint;,  close   Bkim- 

■B^T  ">■"?.  durable.  Guaranteed 

,m  lifetime.   Skims  95  quarta 

per  hour.     Hade  also  in  fnur  ^" 
Urcer  aizes  up  to5  l-2ahown  her*. 

Days' Free  Trial  k.™  lu  own^co^ 

It  aavea  in  Aeam.  Postal  brintra  Free  cat- 
aloK>  folder  and  "direct-from-factory"  offer. 
Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  aave  money, 

ALBAUGH-DOVER  CO.  <i2> 
2130  Wtarahall  Blvd.  CHIcaOO 

Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 

table  meal  and  alfalfa. 

On  the  market  60  years. 

Hand  and  power.     23  styles. 

t-1  80  to  $10.       mKE  TRIAL. 

Write  for  catalog  and  farm 
machinery  bargain  book. 

THK  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO. 

■cpi.  c-inr  Fiittn  si.,  rtt»»uttiu».  Pt. 

D«»l.  W-17tt  t.  AsWaMl  ilva..  Cliinia,  m. 


FARMERS 


0^^ 


HANDY 
WACON 

Low  tteel  wtieela,  wid«  tirea.  mak* 
loading  and  liandlina  •aaier.  we  fox  ■ 
nish  Steel  WliecTTte  St  any  axle,  to 
carry  any  load.  Plain  cr  grooved  tii«. 
Catalosue  sent  tir««. 


EMPIRE  aiFQ.€0.,  Box  363,Q«to€|.Ui 


Bred  Kilts,  ser- 
vice ttoars  and 
spring    P'KS. 


Reg.  O.  l!  C.  Swine 

clioiera  immuDe.  |l.'>-#3.5  preiiaid  express.    Write  voiir 
wants,  Jacob  Whiteman  A  8on.  College  Corner,  Ohio. 

R^rlrahirtfkft  Fnf  9a  1^  One  extra  sow  and  Hve 

DerKSnireS  ror  Oaie  ^Hta.  i.red.  Foursuper 

line  8<iw  pl»{s  arifl  one  boar  jilg.      Prices  In  voiir  favor. 

W.  F.  IVIrNPARRAnr,  rarni»»,'P». 


SHEEP. 


Registered  Shropshires 

Ewes  and  R«m8  for  sale.  * 

CIESTERBROOK  FARM.  Berwyn,  Pa. 


PONTES. 


Oae  Weanlinc   Stallion.   S30.00.     Mares.   $38.00 

Two  3  yr.  old  niHM'H  in  foal  |ir>o.oo  each.      Brood  mares 
In  foal  175.00  each.    Snnd  staiiii*. 
BOMETTER'B  POIf  V  FARM,  AllbsBy,  O. 


DOGS. 


PORDIfOOlft  SCOTCH  CX>LLIiC  KRNNRI.8— Pup- 
pies of  choicest  innported  blood,  full  pedigreed,  at 
prices  the  farmer  can  sTord  to  pay.  w.  Atlee  Bur 
!  A  Co..  Burpee  Buildings.  North  Mb  Ht..  Phlla.,  Pa. 


The  Giant 
Of  The  Dairy 

Crade  up  with  a  Jersey  Bull! 

He  is  half  the  herd,  and  the  breed 
determines  half  the  profits.  Breed 
hire  to  your  grade  cows  and  bring 
the  herd  average  near  the  Jersey 
average — 489  pounds  of  butter 
fat  per  year.  Your  calves  will  be 
beauties.  They'll  mature  quickly 
into  gentle,  hardy,  vigorous  and 
persistent  milkers,  long-lived  and 
adapted  to  any  climate.  Let  us 
tell  you  more  about  them.  .  Send 
for  our  book,  "The  Story  of  The 
Jersey."  It's  free  ind  it's  a  dandy. 
Write  for  it  now. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Qab 

r«  West  23rd  street    •     New  York  City 


Our  Experience  Pool 

(Concluded  from  page  365; 

tlnually,  and  upon  the  assurance  that 
such  a  development  was  practical,  I  de- 
cided to  go  ahead  with  the  improvement, 
considering  the  low  cost  of  operation  of 
a  water-driven  plant  a  big  item  in  my 
favor. 

To  develop  this  power  a  small  steel 
overshot  water  wheel  12  feet  in  diameter 
by  1  foot  in  width,  was  used,  the  shaft 
of  the  water  wheel  resting  upon  bear- 
ings placed  upon  concrete  walls  built  for 
it.  From  a  point  500  feet  up  stream 
where  I  placed  a  low  concrete  diverting 
wall  to  turn  the  water  into  the  open 
ditch,  the  water  was  carried  to  the  wheel 
through  an  open  ditch  and  pipe,  using 
a  wood  pipe  6  inches  inside  diameter, 
the  shell  of  the  pipe  being  2  inches 
thick.  With  the  stream  flowing  through 
this  pipe  it  was  filled  to  a  depth  of  2% 
inches  in  low  water.. 

Beside  the  water  wheel  I  built  a  frame 
structure  to  house  the  gearing  and 
dynamo,  this  building  being  located 
about  400  feet  from  my  house.  I  used 
a  250-watt  dynamo,  speed  900  revolutions 
per  minute.  45  volts,  mounting  it  well 
above  the  floor  of  the  building  to  keep 
it  protected  from  any  moisture.  To 
drive  the  generator  I  used  a  2-lnch 
balata  belt,  driving  from  the  pulley  on 
the  counter-shaft. 

On  account  of  the  small  amount  of 
power  possible  in  my  case,  I  had  to  use 
a  storage  battery  so  as  to  be  well  sup- 
plied with  current  at  all  times.  As  my 
power  cost  me  nothing,  my  idea  was  to 
allow  the  water  wheel  to  run  continual- 
ly, alwa.ys  keeping  the  battery  charged 
full,  and  using  the  surplus  current  for 
electric  fans,  irons  or  extra  lights. 

Instead  of  placing  my  battery  at  the 
water  wheel.  I  placed  it  in  a  small  work- 
shop adjoining  the  house,  protecting  it 
from  the  weather  and  from  interference 
from  outside  parties.  It  is  a  16-cell 
80-ampere  battery  in  four  trays,  com- 
plete with  switchboard.  All  necessary 
meters  are  mounted  on  the  switchboard, 
so  that  I  can  tell  at  a  glance  just  how 
my  supply  of   current   stands. 

I  have  the  house,  barn  and  other  build- 
ings, six  in  number,  wired,  besides  hav- 
ing a  number  of  outside  lights,  and 
have  had  an  abundance  of  light  at  all 
times.  In  addition  to  the  lighting,  all 
ironing  has  been  done  by  electricity,  as 
well  as  electric  fans  for  the  house  and 
cold  storage  warehouse  have  been  in 
operation. 

Since  the  installation  of  this  plant, 
about  a  year  ago,  it  has  cost  me  nothing 
for  operation,  and  I  have  had  all  the 
light  needed  at  all  times.  Practically 
the  only  attention  which  has  been  paid 
to  the  plant  has  been  the  oiling  of  the 
water  wheel  bearings  and  the  dynamo, 
with  occasional  renewing  of  lamps. 


A.  T.  C,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.— About 
twelve  years  ago  I  fitted  out  my  home 
with  Angle  lamps.  I  did  this  through 
the  recommendation  of  our  lamented 
friend — Mr.  Terry.  I  thought  if  he 
favored  them  they  must  be  pretty  good, 
and  1  find  they  are.  They  surely  have 
surpassed  my  best  expectations.  Their 
light  is  so  agreeable  to  the  eyes,  I  think 
no  other  light  can  compare  in  this  re- 
spect. About  all  my  life  I  have  been 
sorely  troubled  with  weak  eyes  and  I 
well  know  the  advantage  and  pleasure 
of  having  a  mild  and  agreeable  light. 
My  eyes  have  greatly  improved  since 
using  these  lamps.  My  lamps  never 
smoke  and  never  smell  at  all.  They 
burn  kerosene  on  a  different  principle 
from  other  lamps.  The  obnoxious  smoke 
that  some  lamps  send  out  is  all  con- 
sumed in  mine,  and  this  makes  the  oil 
go  fully  twice  as  far. 


Please  mention  The  Practical  Farmer 
in  writing  advertisers. 


No.  10  Kanawha  Pump 

is  the  one  you  want 

No.  10,  the  latest  model  of  our  popular 
Horse  Shoe  Hrand  Wooden  Pumps. 
The  pump  that  is  more  easily  opera- 
ted and  repaired  than  any  other. 
Superior  to  the  old  loK  pump  and  the 
"Old  Oaken  Bucket",  and  with  none 
of  the  objectionable  features  of  iron 
pumps. 

When  repairing  is  required  -  though 
seldom  necessary  -  you  can  do  the 
work  yourself  without  removiqs  the 
punip  from  welL 

It  has  7x7  head,  closed  brackets  to  keep 
out  sticks  and  BtoncB,  lone  stroke,  3  inch 
porcelain-lined  cylinder  with  brans  bucket 
fitted  with  best  feather  cups,  and  remov- 
able brass  check  valve  with  brass  seat. 
It  is  adapted  for  wells  10  to  60  feet  deep. 

Write  for  prices. 

KANAWHA  PUMP  WORKS 
Baltimore,  Md.        U.  8.  A. 


The  Women's  Exchange 

(Concluded  from  page  364) 

comfortable  house  in  winter  as  follows: 
The  kitchen,  which  is  large,  is  supplied 
with  a  range  for  cooking  and  baking  pur- 
poses and  is  heated  sufficiently  by  it. 
We  were  careful  when  buying  the  range 
to  select  one  which  would  require  the 
least  possible  trouble  to  keep  clean  and 
polished,  and  would  give  the  best  re- 
sults from  the  amount  of  fuel  used.  To 
avoid  the  extreme  heat  in  summer  a 
dependable  oil  stove  is  used. 

To  heat  the  dining  and  living  rooms 
we  use  a  hard  coal  burning  heater.  An 
extra  pipe  is  connected  from  hot-air  out- 
let in  top  of  the  stove  to  a  register  in 
the  floor  above.  This  way  two  rooms 
which  communicate  on  the  second  floor 
are  also  made  comfortable.  The  heater 
has  a  roller-bearing  grate  so  that  with 
very  little  effort  the  ashes  can  be  remov- 
ed, also  a  large  self-feeding  magazine 
which  supplies  the  flre  with  sufficient 
coal  to  operate  the  stove  from  24  to  36 
hours  without  refilling.  It  is  built  with 
a  view  to  saving  fuel.  A  tight  covering 
over  the  top  affords  a  double  protection 
from  escape  of  gas. 

On  extremely  .cold  days  a  small  coal 
oil  heater  is  lighted  in  the  *ed  room  if 
we  care  to  do  some  work  in  it  during 
the'  day;  otherwise  the  register  is  suffi- 
cient, as  we  sleep  with  open  windows 
at  night. 


Mrs.  J.  W.  C,  Newark,  Del. — The 
best  and  cleanest  mode  of  heating  a 
house  is  undoubtedly  the  method  my 
father  used — the  hot-water  system.  Most 
farmers,  however,  object  to  putting  a 
furnace  in  the  cellar,  because  of  spoil- 
ing it  for  use  as  a  root  cellar.  If  the 
cellar  be  large  enough  it  may  l>e  divided 
advantageously  into  two  spaces,  one  tor 
the  furnace,  the  other  for  roots.  Or  one 
may  have  a  separate  root  cellar  dug  out- 
side in  some  convenient  place. 

One  can  heat  the  house  very  well  with 
stoves,  where  the  pipes  are  run  through 
the  second  story  and  large  drums  put  in 
for  heating  the  bed  rooms  Stoves  which 
will  keep  a  fire  in  all  night  make  for 
greatest  comfort. 

If  one  has  plenty  of  wood  and  a  room 
with  an  open  fire-place,  there  pould  be 
no  more  cheerful  spot.  But  when  not 
in  use  the  chimney  opening  must  be 
closed  or  uplimited   cold   will  come  in. 

The  hot-air  furnace  is  better  than 
stoves,  but  will  dry  the  air  more  than 
the  hot-water  system,  and  sometimes 
will  not  heat  a  distant  room  well.  The 
hot-water  pipes  distribute  the  heat  even- 
ly.  It  will  take  longer  to  get  up  to  the 
desired  temperature,  but  it  will  hold  an 
even  temperature  with  less  bother  for  a 
greater  length  of  time  than  will  the  hot- 
air.  As  for  the  cost — well,  why  is  it 
that  the  farmer  with  the  most  money  in 
the  bank  complains  most  about  expense? 

Mrs.  E.  A.  B.,  Delevan,  N.  Y. — It 
seems  to  me  that  on  farms  in  this  sec- 
tion a  good  Round  Oak  heater  for  the 
sitting  room,  with  plenty  of  hard-wood 
chunks  for  the  same,  is  as  satisfactory 
and  economical  as  more  elaborate  meth- 
ods of  heating  medium  size  farm  houses, 
with  a  good  range  cook  stove  in  the 
kitchen  and  the  store  pipes  helping  to 
heat  the  chambers,  and  a  register  over 
the  sitting  room  stove,  most  farm  houses 
are  comfortable  for  the  family;  and  if 
at  times  more  heat  is  needed  for  guest 
rooms  a  kerosene  heater  is  quickly  light- 
ed and  satisfactory.  Some  object  to 
wood  as  fuel  because  of  dirt  and  work  of 
tending  fires,  -but  with  ordinary  care  one 
need  not  have  much  dirt,  and  a  good 
sized  wood  heater  does  not  need  much 
care  other  than  the  men  folks  can  give 
it  at  meal  times,  and  as  for  cooking  I 
prefer  wood  to  other  fuel.  On  most  farms 
here  the  cost  of  wood  is  only  in  the  work 
of  preparing  it,  as  there  is  always  tim- 
ber blown  down  and  old  rails  and  ppsts 
that  can  be  cut  up. 


Information  for  Sheep  Men 
Because  of  the  present  Interest  in 
sheep  raising  in  the  East,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  School  of  Agricul- 
ture (State  College,  Pa.),  calls  attention 
to  a  pamphlet  prepared  by  B.  O.  Sever- 
son,  of  the  department  of  animal  hus- 
bandry, covering  experiments  to  deter- 
mine maintenance  rations  for  breeding 
flocks  of  mutton  and  wool  sheep.  The 
edition  of  this  pamphlet  is  limited.  Those 
interested  in  the  subject  should  send 
for  it.  •- 


Jerseys  Travel  in  State 

To  give  the  farmers  and  breeders  and 
the  consumers  of  milk  from  k)wa  to 
Massachusetts  an  idea  of  what  the  coun- 
try's best  Jersey  cows  look  like,  and  to 
advertise  the  magnitude  and  importance 
of  the  dairy  industry,  the  American  Jer- 
sey Cattle  Club  will  run  a  "Jersey 
Special"  train  from  the  National  Dairy 
Congress  Show  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  to  the 
National  Dairy  Show  at  Springfield, 
Mass. 

This  remarkable  train,  consisting  of 
ten  Arms  palace  cars  and  four  Pull- 
mans, will  leave  Waterloo  on  the  night 
of  October  8th,  carrying  the  pick  of  the 
Jersey  cattle  of  nine  states  in  the  West, 
Middle  West  and  Southwest,  escorted  by 
breeders  and  Jersey  cattle  men  of  promi- 
nence throughout  the  country. 

Enroute  three  stops  will  be  made — at 
Indianapolis,  Columbus  and  Utica — each 
of  these  cities  being  the  center  of  a 
great  dairy  section;  in  each  a  big  dairy 
celebration  will  be  held,  comprising  a 
parade,  banquet  and  addresses.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  governors,  mayors  and  oth- 
er dignitaries  will  attend  and  speak  at 
these  several   celebrations. 

The  "Jersey  Special"  is  due  to  arrive 
at  Springfield  on  Thursday,  October  12th, 


to  125  pounds  they  will  be  getting  a  mix- 
ture of  8  to  10  parts  corn  to  one  of  tank- 
age. A  mixture  of  10  parts  corn 
and  1  part  tankage  is  recommended  as 
a  good  grain  ration  for  brood  sows.  For 
fattening  pigs,  the  ration  recommended 
is  made  up  of  12  to  15  parts  corn  to  1 
of  tankage.  If  pasture  crops  are  avail- 
able for  swine,  a  wider  ration  is  recom- 
mended in  almost  every  case.  T. 


Trouble    with    Belgian    Hares. — R.    J. 

II.,  I'ennsylvania,  writes :  "My  boys  have  been 
raising  lielgiau  hares  for  the  past  year  with 
fairly  good  success,  but  are  up  against  it 
now  and  would  appreciate  your  opinion  of 
the  case.  This  morning  they  found  twcr,  out 
of  a  pen  of  four,  about  four  weeks  old,  which 
were  dying.  Upon  examination*  tliey  were 
literally  rotten  between  the  hind  legs,  ther» 
being  a  hole  about  the  size  of  a  quarter  on 
the  belly  between  the  legs,  through  which 
the  intestines  protruded.  It  was  not  a  wound 
such  as  an  animal  would  make,  but  seemed 
to  be  caused  by  decay.  Yesterday  they  were 
apparently  all  right.  Have  been  fed  lightly 
on  corn  and  oats  chop,  bright  clover  nay, 
carrots,  etc." 

This  is  a  very  peculiar  condition  to  oc- 
cur in  any  animal.  We  cannot  under- 
stand it,  unless  there  was  original 
hernia  (rupture)  and  the  skin  of  th* 
sacs  became  injured  and  sloughed.  All 
that  we  can  recommend  is  very  careful 
attention  to  sanitary  conditions,  and  dis- 
infection to  the  parts  in  any  animals 
that  show  abnormal  conditions,  such  as 
dressing  three,  times  daily  with  a  5  per 
cent,  solution  of  one  of  the  coal  tar  dis- 
infectants and  a  short  time  after  the 
dressing  (say  10  minutes)  dusting  with 
1  part  iodoform  to  6  parts  b^^-acic  acid. 
If   any    more    show    indications   of   the 


A  Fine  Herd  of  Short  Horna  on  a  Kentucky  Farm 


■Where  another  celebration  will  be  held 
and  the  "Flying  Jerseys"  will  be  escort- 
ed to  their  quarters  in  the  dairy  barns 
o>  the  National  Dairy  Show  which  will 
vjicn  Its  ten  days  session  on  that  day. 

As  a  clever  advertisement,  both  for  the 
dairying  industry  in  general  and  for 
Jersey  cattle  in  particular  the  "Jersey 
Special"  is  considerably  anead  of  any- 
thing we  have  heard  of  heretofore,  and 
the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  de- 
serves much  credit  for  its  enterprise. 
We  trust  that  a  great  number  of  our 
readers  will  see  the  country's  best  Jer- 
seys, either  on  their  flying  trip  from 
Waterloo  to  Springfield,  or  at  the 
National  Dairy  Show.  The  show  prom- 
ises to  be  one  of  the  greatest  ever  held 
and  such  of  our  farmers  as  can  arrange 
a  trip  to  it  will  be  well  repaid  for  their 
expense  and  time. 
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Queries  Answered 

taTip'*'"!!!?*'  '**'  "*>«• — R-  ?^-  "••  P'^nnsyl- 
for  Wo  ^^*''  "**o  yo"  recommend  tankaare 
woiiK-  jn  ''hat  proportion  to  other  feeds 
would  you  feed  tankage?" 

f^*°^**^^  is   one   of  the  best   protein 

leeas   available   on    the    market.      It   Is 

recommended   for  all  classes  of  swine. 

lf*Si  /**"**^  growing   pigs   it   is  usually 

il^mj^  combination  with  corn  meal  and 

9  «r*o     ^  mixture  of  4  parts  corn  meal, 

♦o^L    ^?^^®  ^**^*t  middlings  and  1  of 

lankage  is  considered  an  excellent  com- 

Urriti.?";!.  ^^  ^^^  young  pigs  increase  in 

nTi  «      ^  amount  of  corn  meal  is  usu- 

fi  '^  w ''^l''*''*  ^""^  ^^«  »^orts  decreased 
ISO  that  when  the  plg»  weigh  from  100 


same  trouble  it  will  be  wise  to  call  in 
your  veterinarian  or  take  the  patient  to 
his  infirmary  for  examination.  R. 

Brittle    HoofM C.    S.    W..    Ohio,    writes: 

"Horse  has  dry.  bard,  brittle  hoofs,  broalvlng 
out  so  that  there  is  scarcely  any  foundation 
to  set  a  shoe.  What  can  be  done  to  toughen 
hoofs,  and  to  stimulate  growth  of  healthy 
horn  V" 

Get  an  ointment  made  of  1  dram  of 
powdered  cantharides  mixed  with  1 
ounce  vaseline.  Clip  the  hair  off  the 
coronets  for  about  1%  inches  above  the 
hoofs.  Rub  a  little  of  the  ointment  well 
ill  onte  daily.  When  this  has  blistered 
the  parts  cease  the  application  of  the 
ointment  and  apply  sweet  oil  daily  until 
the  scale  comes  off.  Then  apply  the  oint- 
ment again  until  it  again  blisters,  which 
will  be  sooner  than  at  first.  Keep  up 
this  constant  irritation  to  the  coronets, 
and  in  addition  supply  moisture  to  the 
feet  at  nights  by  applying  poultices  or 
packing  the  feet  with  clay,  linseed  meal 
or  other  substances  that  retain  water. 

R. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Prizes 
We  have  awarded  prizes  for  articles 
on  live  stock  and  dairying  contributed 
by  our  subscribers  and  published  by  us 
during  Ihe  month  of  September  as  fol- 
lows: 

First  prize  (|6.00)  to  .John  Underwood 
for  his  article,  "Breeding  and  Feeding 
for  Dairy  Purposes,"  which  appeared  on 
page  339  of  our  issue  of  September  15th. 
Second  prize  ($4.00)  to  Hugh  Fergus 
for  his  article,  "The  Sow  at  Farrowing 
Time,"  published  on  page  333  ot  our 
issue  of  September   1st. 
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SHARPIES 

^^  SUCTION-FEED  f^ 

Cream  separator 


$80,000,000  worth  of  cream  is  lost  annually, 
due  to  turning  old-fashioned  separators  below  * 
speed  (19  out  of  20  farmers  turn  too  slow) 

Sharpies  is  the  only  separator  that  will  avoid 
this  loss — akims  clean  at  any  speed.  Over  a  million 
users.  Made  by  the  oldest  and  largest  separator  factory 
in  America. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.       -       West  Chester,  Pa. 

Branch**:  Chicaso  San  Francisco  Portland  Toronto 


Oood 

to  the 
Last 
Drop* 


Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Biatchf ord's  CaU  Meal 

und  Sell  the  Milk 

Mor«  calves  have  bean  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  sallons  of  milk  aubsti- 
tute,  costing:  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  eleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  fampWet!^;-^;;?'-!??.''.'.? 

fuUy  with  Little  or  No  Milk."     At  dealers,  or 
BUtcUord  Calf  MmI  Factorr.  Dcpt.   99  Waskccas.  10. 


^^m  ^^     ^^H  Sent  on  Trial.      FnUy  Gnaraa- 

^^H  ^^^      ^^^m  teed.   Eaiyrunninc,  cMily  clasned. 
^^H  ^K^^^^^F    Skimtwarm  or  rold  milk.      Bowl  a 
a^Hh  ^^i^^^     aanitary  marvel.    Whstber  dairy 
{•large  or  tiilal] obtain hand«omecBt«log.    IddrcM,        ^ 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.B.i?b';Ua:^.Y. 


9SAMERICAN 

Upward         CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


DON'T  CUT  OUT 

AShoeBoil,Capped' 
Hock  or  Bursitis 

FOR 


BINE 


ABSOR 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blis- 
ter or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  |2  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  M  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR..  for  aiaaklnd.  the  aatiecptic 
Unimeni  for  Boile.  Broieei.  Sorei.  Swellinct.  VaricoeeVeias. 
Allan  Pain  aad  Intlammarion.  Price  SI  and  tZ  a  boctla  at 
draol'tt  ot  delircred.  Will  tell  foo  nore  If  roe  writs. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,    25  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mtss. 


Perfect  hearing  is  now  being  re- 
etored  in  every  condition  of  deaf  • 
nesa  or  defective  hearing  from 
cattses  such  as  Catarrhal  Deaf* 
ness.  Relaxed  or  Sunken  DrumsL 
Thickened  Drums,  Roaring  and 
Hissing  Sounds.  Perforated, 
Wholly  or  Partially  Destroyed 
DrumsJ>i8Charge  from  Ears,  etc 

Wilson  Common*Sen8e  Ear  Drums 
"1^10  WirOess  Phana  for  thg  Ban'*  require  no 

Kedicine  but  effectively  replace  what  is  lacking  or 
if ective  in  the  naturalear  dnmis.  They  are  simple 
devices,  which  the  wearer  eaaily  fits  into  the  ears 
where  they  are  invisible.  Soft,  safe  and  comfortaUe. 
Write  toddy  for  our  168  iMge  FREE  book  on  DEAF- 
NESS, giving  you  fulloarticulara  and  testimonials. 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO..  Incorporated 

167  tater-SouthemBldg.  IX)UTSVILLE.  KY. 


Tioga  County  Breeder's 
2nd  Animal  Consignment  Sale 

Wellsboro,  Pa.,  October  18th,  1916 

Sale  wUl  be  field  at  Carson's  Sale  Stables. 


Pure  Bred  Holsteins 

Selections  from  some  of  the  best  herds  in  Pennsylvania.  All 
animals  over  six  months  of  age  will  be  tuberculin  tested. 

An  inspection  of  the  entries  shows  a  fine  lot  of  cattle,  mighty 
well  bred  and  good  producers,  including  a  large  number  bred  to 
exceptionally  good  bulls,  including  three  sons  of  King  of  the 
Pontiacs,  two  sons  of  "It"  from  daughters  of  King  of  the 
Pontiacs  and  several  to  a  33-lb.  son  of  the  34-lb.  bull,  Ormsby 
Komdyfce  Lad. 

There  is  a  cow  entered  who  has  a  record  of  31.40  lb.  of 
butter  from  660  lb.  of  milk  in  seven  days  and  who  milked 
16,093  lb.  milk  during  her  la^t  lactation  period  (these  records 
made  under  supervision  of  V/ellsboro  Cow  Testing  Association). 

There  is  a  heifer  calf  whose  dam  has  an  official  record  of 
27.32  lb.  and  whose  dam,  sire's  dam  and  two  nearest  dams  of 
tire's  sire  average  32.67  lb.,  none  of  them  being  below  27  lb. 

In  addition  to  these  there  it  an  abundance  of  other  good 
ttufF — just  the  kind  you  want. 

Write  us  for  copy  of  "Breeder's  Horn"  which  will  give  full 
particulars  of  stock  to  be  sold. 

LIVERPOOL  SALE  &  PEDIGREE  CO.,  Inc. 

SALE  MANAGERS 

UVERPOOL  NEW  YORH 
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CaULD  ANY  PROPOSITION  BE  SQUARER? 


The  Manufacturers*  Outlet  Company  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  offers  articles  listed  below,  which  you  can  have 
sent  to  your  railroad  station  for  you  to  look  over  Just 
at  vou  do  articles  in  a  stort.  And  with  no 
obligation  to  you  just  as  when  you  view  goocis  in  a 
store.  _  If  the  goods  satisfy  you.— if  yog  can  ss9  that 


they  are  as  good  but  cost  less  than  you  could  buy  them 
for  anywhere  else,  keep  them.  U  they  do  not  con- 
vince you,  tell  the  station-master  to  return  them. 
This  whole  investigation  on  your  part  will  obligate 
you  in  no  way  whatsoever.  We  want  you  to  try  the 
mail 'Order  house  of  the  East 
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DON'T   SEND  A  CENT  WITH   YOUR   TRIAL  ORDER! 
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SAVE  HALF  ON  ROOFING  — 59  CENTS  A  ROLL. 

This  is  the  buying  treat  of  your  life.  Real  Rubber  Roofing.  108  square  feet  in  each 
roll,  also  nails  and  cement  enough  to  lay.  This  great  bargain,  a  remnant  lot — wonderful 
values  while  they  last.  Order  today  and  be  sure  you  get  yours.  Altogether  we  have  fifty 
different  kinds  of  Roofing— Bargains— Money-savers.  Write  for 
big  Roofing  book  and  samples  FREE. 

Electric  Brand  Buffalo  Brand                          Queen  City  Brand 

1  Ply    $  .65  1  Ply    $1  05  1  Ply  $1.20    Guaranteed   5  yean 

2  Ply         .90  2  Ply       1.45  2  Ply      1.63                 "        10      " 

3  Ply      1.20  3  Ply       1.82  3  Ply      2.00                "        15     " 

Queea  Slate  Surfae*  Brand.    $2.28  Per  Roll. 
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COMPARE  THESF   PAINT  PRICES. 

Buffalo  Kcd  Barn  Paiat  78  Cto. 

OurpaintswiUploaseyou.  They 
stand  the  weather  test— the  hard- 
est of  all  tests.  Best  quality  in- 
gredients combined  in  right  pro- 
portions—  always  fresh  mixed  — 
all  sold  under  $10,000  guarantee  of 
money-hack-if-not-satisfieil.  Doz- 
ens of  different  kinds.  Write  today 
forFREEpaintbookandcolorcards 
Buffalo  Paint       Que  en  City  Paint 

$1.35  saL  $1.95  gal. 
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GALVANIZED  FENCING 

16c  ROD 

Take  your  choice  from  27  differ- 
ent kinds  of  best  wire  fencing  at 
astonishingly  low  prices —  lOc  per 
rod  up.  Can't  be  beat.  Prompt 
shipments  — all  sold  under  $10,000 
guarantee  of  money-  back  -  if  -  not  - 
satisfied.  It  will  pay  you  hand- 
somely to  get  in  your  fencing  now 
and  save  b'g  money.  Big  FENCE 
BOOK  FREE.    Write  today. 
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t3.06^WM.ti3OARD  at  $2  20 

Per  100 sq.  feet  of  best  IMPROVED  BUFFALO 
WALLBOARD-made  of  selected 
wood  pulp  stock,  each  layer  treat- 
ed separately  with  patented  water- 
proofing. BETTER  and  CHEA- 
PER than  LATH  and  PLASTL;R. 
Just  the  thing  for  the  walls  and 
ceiling  of  that  unfinished  room. 
Test  It  for  yourself— big  sample 
FREE.  Write  for  sample  and 
wallboard  book  today. 
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STEEL  BATH  TtTB,  $6. 

A  beauty  for  the  money— other  bathroom  and 
plumbing  bargains  sold  under 
$10,000  guarantee  of  money- 
back- if -not -pleased.  Get  big 
Plumbing  IJook.  Also  get  booK 
of  HARDWARE  BARGAINS 
and  BARGAINS  IN  TOOLS. 

Real  money-savers  for  you. 
Write  today    for    big    books  - 
FREE. 
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BUILDING  MATERIAL  h  OFF 

All  kinds  of  LUMBER,  TRIM,  DOORS. 
WINDOWS.    Bargains  without  end.    You 
cannot  afford  not  to  investigate. 
Send  for  big  bargain  books 
free.    Also  send  us  lists  to         r--<^  > 
figure.  Act  to-day — Prices     ^'.-^f 
may  increase  tomorrow.    T^L"* 
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STEEL  DOOR  SET  45c 

We  have  everything  in  builders'  hard- 
ware. No  matter  what  you  ni.-od,  write  us 
and  get  our  prices— we  have  it.  These 
Inside  Wrought  Steel  Door  Sets  at  45c 
are  going  fast.  Write  for  big  free  book 
of  Hardware  Bargains.  Hundreds  of 
guaranteed  money  savers. 
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CITIZENS  BANK  OF  BUFFALO 
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MANUFACTURER^  OUTLET  CO. 

THE  MAIL-ORDER  HOUSE  OF  VHE  EAST 

BUFFALO.  N.Y 


CAPITAL     MILLION     DOLLARS 
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WIRE, 
AND 
iFfHCml 


PAINT&I 
WALbi 
IBOARDi 


ROOFINC, 

J       AN0 

iMiTAL 

Ipmuasli 


ASK  US  TO-DAY  FOR  ANY  OR  ALL 

OF  THESE  SIX  FREE  BOOKS 

MARK  (X) ON  BOOKS  YOU  DESIRE 

Mail  this  request  today  to 

Manufacturers  Outlet  Co. 

701  Sycamore  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

f 

Send  me  Bargain  Books  I  have  indicated  by  marking  (X)  on  the  books  (at  left).     I 
would  like  to  look  over  these  bargains. 


PLUmNGi 

feiecTRJc 


'Q0L5 
AND 
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Name. 


Add 


ress- 


(YOU  CAN  ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  AD  IF  YOU  WISH) 
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Percheron  Mares  for  Practical  Farmers 


WHY  Is  it  that  prices  on  good  draft  liorses  remain 
high?  A  sound,  well  matched  team  of  geldings, 
weighing  3400  pounds  or  over  per  pair,  cannot  be 
bought  for  less  than  $500  and  the  buyer  is  more  apt 
to  pay  $550  or  $600.  Mares  of  equal  weight  and 
quality  cost  as  much  or  more,  and  Percheron  mares  of 
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the  same  size,  quality  and  weight  are  bringing  all  the 
way  from  $1200  to  $3000  per  pair.  Why  is  this  con- 
dition prevalent,  In  spite  of  the  manufacture  and  gen- 
(rral  distribution  of  motor  driven  vehlclee,  and  the 
more  general  use  of  steam  and  electric  transportation? 

These  questions  were  submitted  to  the  writer  by  a 
hard-headed  business  man  who  uses  draft  teams  on 
city  streets,  and  who  also  has  a  farm  where  a  number 
ol  i)ig  teams  are  employed  most  of  the  year. 

"Well,"  I  answered,  "John  Gramliche  told  rao  a 
little  incident  of  his  own  the  other  day  that  may 
throw  some  light  on  your  troubles.  He  said  that  he 
bought  a  motor  car  in  1912,  and  ran  it  for  rhree 
years,  keeping  careful  account  of  every  item  of  ex- 
pense in  connection  therewith.  At  the  end  of  three 
years  he  sold  it  for  cash,  as  he  wanted  to  know  pre- 
cisely what  the  factor  of  depreciation  amounted  to. 
After  figuring  in  all  Items  of  operation,  and  tiie  loss 
In  capital  through  depreciation,  he  found  that  his 
three  years  of  motor  driving  had  cost  him  a  fraction 
over  ten  cents  per  mile  for  each  of  the  16,000  rallee 
traveled.  Depreciation  was  very  great,  as  the  car 
brought  only  one-sixth  of  its  origrinal  cost. 

"A  year  prior  to  that  John  Oramliche  bought  a  ?ood 
useful  chunk  of  a  horse  for  $130.  He  wasn't  a  show 
horse,  but  he  weighed  around  1100  pounds,  and  after 
some  education  proved  fairly  tractable  and  usefu'  on 
a  single  rig  which  John's  men  used  around  town  on 
business,  hauling  light  loads  and  at  odd  jobs.  In 
1916  John  sold  this  horse;  but  he  brought  $100,  or 
I  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  his  original  cost.  The  buyer 
turned  around,  fed  the  horse  up  a  bit.  and  in  less 
than  thirty  days  sold  John's  utility  nag  for  $1.'^7.50 
to  go  to  Europe;  and  unless  some  high  explosive  shell 
|haa  ended  his  career,  he  Is  somewhere  on  the  firing 
line  now.  When  he  is  killed  his  skin  will  be  speedily 
removed  and  converted  into  boots  or  saddles,  so  tliat 
his  usefulness  will  not  end  even  with  his  death. 

"This  is  why  your  draft  teams  are  costing  you  many 
good    round  j^ollars,   and  it   explains   why  practical 
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farmers,  who  have  never  lost  sight  of  the  all-around 
utility  value  of  draft  horses,  are  now  reaping  a 
golden  harvest.     If  you  had  bought  some  good,  big 

draft  mares  five 
years  ago,  or  better 
still,  bought  Perche- 
ron mares,  as  I 
urged  you  to  do, 
you  would  now  be 
selling  a  surplus, 
instead  of  growling 
about  the  high 
prices  you  have  to 
pay." 

My  friend  grum- 
blingly  acknowledg- 
ed the  truth,  and 
within  a  few  weeks 
added  a  pair  of 
Percheron  fillies,  2- 
y'ear-olds,  to  his 
farm  at  $1200  for 
the  pair.  He  will 
add  more  soon,  and 
within  three  or  four 
years  will  be  inde- 
pendent of  p  u  r- 
chases. 

Horse  breeding  is 
world  wide,  and  so 
is  the  market  for 
equlnes.  At  present 
there  is  a  shortage 
of  horse  flesh  needed  to  carry  on  the  world's  work  In 
peace  and  war.  This  shortage  is  most  acute  in  Europe, 
on  account  of  the  war.  They  have  there  a  very  com- 
plete system  of  railways  to  transport  men,  guns  and 
munitions  well  toward  the  front,  and  a  splendid  net- 
work of  hard  roads 
over  which  motor 
trucks  ply  cttaee- 
lessly  car  r  y  i  n  g 
needed  materials 
still  further  for- 
ward: but  as  the 
battle  front  is  near- 
ed,  motor  transpor- 
tation ceases  and 
horses  and  mules 
carry  men.  guns 
and  munitions  into 
action.  When  guns 
are  needed  in  a  cer- 
tain position,  in  a 
hurry.  regardless 
of  obstacles,  trucks 
and  tractors  are 
worse  than  uselesa, 
and  man's  closest 
friend  and  most 
faithful  ally,  the 
horse,  is  the  only 
motor  that  can  be 
depended  on  to  put 
men  and  guns 
where  they  are 
needed,  when  they 
are  needed.    This  is 

why  the  purchases  of  horses  and  mules  have  ri^en  to 
staggering  totals,  and  those  who  have  any  idea  that 
motors  are  displacing  horses  in  the  greatest  war  in 
all  history,  will  do  well  to  ponder  on  the  following: 
The  United  States  Government,  through  the  Buieau 


of  Foreign  Commerce,  has  definite,  detailed  data  on 
exports.    Such  data  has  been  furnished  the  writer: 

From  September  1,  1914,  to  June  1,  1916,  the  United 
States  expocted  30,411  commercial  automobiles,  valued 
at  $81,295,926;  69,803  passenger  automobiles,  valued  at 
$57,623,261,  and  22.502  motorcycles,  valued  at  $4,202,- 
877 — a  grand  total  of  122,716  motor  driven  vehicles, 
all  kinds,  with  a  total  value  of  $143,122,124. 

Against  these  exports,  which  have  caused  the  motor- 
driven  knights  of  the  fountain  pen  to  indulge  in 
ecstatic  paens  of  joy  regarding  the  elimination  of 
horses  and  mules,  the  cold  figures  show  that  during 
the  same  period — September  1,  1914,  to  June  1,  1916 — 
611,790  horses,  valued  at  $134,943,456,  and  167.387 
mules,  valued  at  $34,198,955,  were  exijorted — a  total, 
in  value,  of  $169,142,411. 

This  overshadows,  very  handily,  the  total  exports 
of  motor  driven  vehicles.  To  the  exports  of  horses 
and  mules,  however,  we  must  add  the  exports  of 
wagons,  valued  at  $2,461,611;  and  of  harness  and  sad- 
dles, valued  at  $25,739,015.  The  grand  total  for  horses, 
mules  and  wagons,  harness  and  srddles,  exported  dur- 
ing the  23  months  ending  June  1,  1916,  comes  to  $197,- 
343,037 — almost  two  hundred  million  dollars.  This  ex- 
ceeds the  exports  of  motor  vehicles  by  more  than  fifty- 
four  million  dollars,  and  is  conclusive  evidence  that 
horses  and  mules  are  far  from  being  back  num.bers 
in  war.  Great  as  are  these  exports,  there  is  ample 
reason  to  believe  that  they  will  continue  for  some 
time  after  the  war.  Russia  and  South  America  have 
large  numbers  to  draw  from,  but  their  horses,  in  gen- 
eral, lack  size,  so  that  the  United  States  will  in  the 
future,  as  In  the  past,  be  the  chief  source  for  supplies 
of  heavy  draft  horses. 

Aside  from  the  export  trade,  the  home  demand  in 
the  United  Stales  for  draft  horses,  is  certain  to  con- 
tinue strong  for  many  years.  Five  years  is  required 
to  breed,  rear  and  prepare  a  horse  for  general  mar- 
kets, so  that  the  supply  cannot  be  readily  or  hastily 
Increased  beyond  the  demand.  Furthermore,  the  rate 
of  increase   is  much  slower  in   horses   than   in  our 
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Other  domestic  animals.  He  is  fortunate  who  rears 
four  live,  rugged  colts  each  year  from  six  mares  kept; 
and  this  factor,  combined  with  the  high  cost  of  keep- 
ing  horses — at  least   $75   per   year  each — effectually 

(Concluded  on  pace  390) 
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Statement  ol  the  owne»rtiip.  management,  etc.,  required  by  the"  Act  o( 
Conitress  ol  August  24,  1912,  of  The  Practical  Farmer,  published  semi-monthly 
at  PlutadelpiHa,  Pa.,  for  October  Ist,  1916. 

Slate  ol  Pennsylvania-  1 
County  o»  Phifadelphia  j  "* 

Before  me,  a  Noiaiy  Poblic  in  and  lor  the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  person- 
ally appeared  Edward  T  Walker,  who  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law, 
deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  publisher  of  the  Practical  Farmer  and  that  the 
lollowing  is,  to  the  best  ol  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the 
owuership,  management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in 
the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section 
44J  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  to  wit : 

1.  That  th*  i>ames  and  addresses  of  tbe  publishers,  editor,  managing  editor, 
and  business  mattagers  are  : 

Name  of  Po**  o**^*  address 

Publisher,  Edward  T.  Walkbr  121  N   7th  St.,  Phila..  Pa. 

Editor.  Edward  T  Walker  121  N   7th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Manajcmg  Editor,  Edward  T.  Walker      121  N.  7ih  St.,  Phila.,  Pa 

'  «  Business  Manager,  Charlbs  T.  Walker  121  N   7th  St..  Phila  .  Pa. 

1  Tfcat  the  owners  are  (Name  and  address  of  corporation,  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  i  per  cent  or  more  of  the  loul 
amount  of  stock.) 

Owner     Walker  Publishing  Co.,  121  N   7th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Stockholders     Edward  T.  Walker,  121  N.  7th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Charles  T,  Walker,  121  N.  7th  St..  Phila..  Pa. 
F.  S.  Walker,  4232  Pine  St.,  Phila..  Pa. 
Thomas  M.  Knight,  Wilmington,  Del 

3  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees  and  other  security  holders,  own- 
ing or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages  or  other 
securities  are  ■     None 

4  That  the  two  oataKiaphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stock- 
holders, and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and 
tecaiity  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases 
where  tbe  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  ol  the  company 
as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation 
tor  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given  ,  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  con- 
lain  sutements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  tbe  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in 
a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner .  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to 
believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  <•'«" 
or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

iSignni)  Edward  T.  Walker,  Publishei. 
Sworn  to  an4  subscribed  before  me 

this  2Sth  day  ol  September.  1916.  „  »,  =  wu 

(sbal)  {SitniJ)  Albert  M.  Roth,  Notary  Public. 

Commission  expires  January  23,  1919. 


of  dairying  entirely,  except  so  far  as  their  own  milk 
and  butter  consumption  is  concerned. 

The  dairymen  are  being  organized  in  seme  of  the 
milk  territory  tributary  to  this  city,  for  the  purpose 
of  forcing  from  the  city  dealers  a  substantial  raise 
in  the  price  paid  for  the  milk,  either  through  moral 
suasion  or  by  withholding  the  product  from  the  mar- 
ket.  Meetings  are  being  held,  both  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  the  milk  producers,  and  to  devise  the  best 
means  for  obtaining  the  increase  in  price  which 
dairymen  believe  is  necessary  if  they  are  to  continue 
in  the  business. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  The  Practical  Farmer  is 
in  accord  with  this  demand  that  a  higher  price  should 
be  paid  to  the  milk  producer.  The  cost  of  everything 
which  goes  into  the  production  of  milk  has  been  on  a 
rising  scale  for  a  long  time,  while  the  price  paid  the 
producer  has  remained  stationary,  or  nearly  so.  The 
price  paid  by  the  consumer  in  this  city  has  been  the 
same  for  a  long  time,  while  about  everything  else  that 
goes  into  his  stomach  has  gone  up,  and  is  still  on  the 
rise. 

As  we  pointed  out  in  our  recent  article,  there  are 
two  obvious  ways  open  to  the  milk  dealer:  Either  to 
compel  the  railroads  to  reduce  their  charge  for  bring- 
ing the  milk  to  this  market,  which  is  claimed  to  be 
unreasonably  high;  or  to  raise  the  price  to  the  city 
consumer.  The  latter  the  dealers  hesitate  to  do;  the 
former  they  may  be  unable  to  accomplish. 

But  whatever  course  the  milk  dealer  may  elect  to 
take,  we  think  the  farmer  is  entitled  to  a  raise  in- 
price  for  his  milk,  and  it  is  up  to  him,  through 
organization  and  co-operation,  to  get  it. 
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The  Milk  Situation 

THE  milk  situation,  which  in  New  York  City  has 
become  acute,  is  assuming  a  somewhat  similar 
condition  in  a  part  of  the  milk  producing  sections 
adjacent  to  Philadelphia.  There  has  been  more  or 
less  agitation,  among  the  dairymen,  who  dispose  of 
their  milk  to  our  city  dealers,  during  the  last  few 
months. 

In  the  summer  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce took  steps  to  have  a  public  hearing  in  which 
the  dairymen  could  sum  up  the  situation  from  their 
point  of  view,  upon  which  we  commented  at  the 
time.  The  id^  was  to  have  the  milk  producers  give 
the  exact,  as  far  as  possible,  cost  of  milk  production 
upon  which  they  predicated  their  demand  for  an  in- 
crease in  amount  paid  for  the  milk  delivered  by  them 
to  the  dealers  of  this  city. 

So  far  as  we  know,  nothing  further  has  been  done; 
at  least  we  know  of  no  public  hearing  having  been 
held.  Meantime  the  agitation  among  the  milk  pro- 
ducers has  been  Increasing,  and  there  is  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  some  of  them  to  take  the  drastic  step 
of  refusing  to  ship  their  milk  to  the  city  unless  they 
are  paid  a  higher  price  than  the  city  dealers  are  now 
paying,  or  are  willing  to  pay.  Some  advocate  the 
feeding  of  milk  to  pigs,  others  that,  If  necessary,  the 
milk  be  destroyed,  and  still  others  favor  going  out 


We  Must  Help  Save  a  Nation 

4  4»-|-<HE  oldest  Christian  nation,  Armenia,  calls  to 
A  America,  almost  the  newest  Christian  nation, 
and  incomparably  the  richest,  for  help  out  of  suffering, 
hunger,  and  persecution  absolutely  unparalleled  in 
Christian  history." 

That  is  the  gist  of  the  appeal,  in  answer  to  which 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  pursuance  of 
resolutions  passed  by  both  houses  of  Congress,  has 
issued  a  proclamation  appointing  Saturday,  October 
21st,   and   Sunday,   October   22nd,   1916,  as  Armenian 
and  Syrian  Relief  Days— to  quote  the  proclamation, 
"Joint  days  upon  which  the.  people  of  the  United  States 
may  make  such  contributions  as  they  feel  disposed  fcr 
the  aid  of  the  stricken  Syrian  and  Armenian  people. ' 
A  condition  which  moves  Congress  and  the  President 
to  answer  an  appeal  with  such  a  proclamation  must 
be  a  very  serious  one,  and  we  wonder  If  our  people 
really    realize    the   pitiable    condition    to    which    the 
Armenians  and   Syrians  are  at  the  present  moment 
reduced.    It  has  recently  been  stated  that  the  farmers 
of  this  country  have  given  very  little  to  relieve  suf- 
fering on  the  other  side  of  the  water  caused  by  the 
great  war.     If  this  is  true  It  must  be  because  the 
need  has  not  properly  been  placed  before  our  farm 
people;  It  cannot  be  that  the  farmers  of  this  country 
—a  people  famous  for  their  sympathetic  nature,  their 
kindliness  and  their  willingness  to  help  where  help 
is  needed — are  Indifferent  to  suffering  on  a  scale  with- 
out precedent  In  thousands  of  years,  except  from  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  real  sityatlon.    We  are  inclined 
to  think  our  farmers  are  doing  their  share  in  relief 
work   and   contributions,   but   with   the   feeling  that 
some  may  not  have  done  what  they  could  do  simply 
because  they  have  not  realized  the  terrific  need,  we 
want  to  call  attention  to  the  awful  conditions  that 
have    brought    about    the    President's    proclamation 
above  quoted. 

At  the  opening  of  tbe  European  war  there  were 
about  2,000,000  Armenians  in  Turkey,  Persia  and 
Syria.  Beyond  a  doubt  they  were  the  best  educated, 
most  skillful  and  most  Industrious  people  in  the  Turk- 
ish Empire;  but  they  were  Christians  and  the  Turks 
hated  them,  and,  s^Ing  an  opportunity  in  war  condi- 
tions for  their  extermination,  they  represented  that 
they  were  afraid  of  uprisings  amongst  them  and  that 
accordingly  they  must  take  measures  In  advance  to 
prevent  trouble.  This  was  the  excuse  for  massacre 
and  abuse  without  parallel  In  modern  times.  To  give 
a  slight  Idea  of  these  horrors  we  quote  briefly  from 
the  report  of  the  American  Board: 

"Of  tb«»  two  million  Armenlnns  \n  Turkey  one  yenr  ago.  at 
least  one  million  have  been  killed,  driven  from  the  country, 
forced  Into  Islam,  have  perished  on  the  way  to  exile  or  been 
deported   to  northern   Arabia. 

"The  Armenlnns  In  the  army  were  first  brutally  put  to 
death  ;  then  followed  those  who  had  purchased  exemption  and 
nearly  all  .ible-bodlod  males  above  twelve  years  of  ape.  After 
this  the  remaltaing  men.  women  and  children  were  sent  <nit 
upon  a  journey  of  months,  mostly  on  foot,  to  the  arid  regions 
of  Syria  and  northern  Arabia. 


"These  helpless,  hopeless  refugees  were  forced  out  from 
their  homes  with  little  preparation  for  the  journey  and  with 
no  sheKer  from  the  storms  or  protection  from  the  cold  or  heat. 

"A  man  following  one  of  these  caravans  for  twenty-five 
miles  reported  to  a  United  States  Consul  that  he  counted 
over  five  hundred  dead  bodies  on  the  road. 

"Women  giving  birth  to  children  upon  the  road  were  for- 
bidden to  delay  by  the  way,  and  often  died  from  hemorrhage 
as  they  struggled  on. 

"ChlUlren  by  the  hundred  were  cast  Into  rivers  by  their 
parents  to  save  them  from  mortal  suffering. 

"A  United  States  Consul  reported  that  he  saw  refugees 
brained  with  clubs  because  they,  when  starving,  crowded 
their  guards  for  food. 

Armenian  professors  in  American  colleges,  with  university 
degrees  from  European  and  American  universities,  were  tor- 
tured by  pulling  out  their  hair  and  beard  and  their  finger 
nails,  by  hanging  them  up  by  the  arms  for  hours,  and  by 
beating.     They  were  afterwards  killed. 

"Comely  women  and  girls  have  been  In  great  numbers 
forcibly  taken  into  Mohammedan  harems.  Entire  towns  have 
been  driven  to  accept  Islam  to  save  themselves  from  death. 

"The  Turkish  Government  permits  no  Armenian  to  leave 
the  country,  and  the  closest  watch  is  kept  that  none  escape." 

Now,  in  the  wake  of  the  victorious  Russian  army, 
the  workers  of  the  American  Committee  for  Armenian 
and  Syrian  Relief  are  able  to  reach  many  of  the  mil- 
lion survivors  of  these  atrocities  who  are  homeless, 
destitute,  starving,  sick.  It  Is  estimated  that  $5,000,000 
is  needed  to  furnish  food,  clothing  and  shelter  for 
this  unhappy  people.  One  dollar  willl  keep  one  person 
alive  for  a  month  or  longer;  $25  will  enable  an 
Armenian  family  to  be  established  in  comparative 
comfort.  The  committee's  missionaries  and  workers 
are  throwing  themselves  into  the  work  of  relief  with 
unparalleled  devotion  and  self-sacrifice ;  eight  of  these 
have  died  under  the  terrific  strain.  It  is  up  to  us  at 
home  to  provide  the  money— and  we  must  not  fail  in 
this  emergency.  It  is -particularly  desired  that  the 
churches  and  Sunday  schools  In  rural  communities, 
towns  and  cities  make  an  offering — a  generous  offer- 
ing— for  Armenian  relief  on  Sunday,  October  22nd. 
We  trust  our  readers  will  do  what  they  can  in  their 
own  churches  and  Sunday  schools  to  bring  about  a 
liberal  response  to  this  appeal. ,  Individual  contribu- 
tions will  be  welcome  and  many  who  are  unable  to 
contribute  through  churches  and  Sunday  schools  will 
doubtless  be  glad  to  send  personally  what  they  can 
to  the  American  Committee  for  Armenian  and  Syrian 
Relief,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

We  hope  that  our  farmers  will  rise  to  this  emergency 
and  show  that  they  as  a  class  are  not  surpassed  in 
sympathy,  kindliness  and  charity  by  any  other  class 
of  people  in  America. 


"Tear-Down  Week"  in  Massachusetts 

THE  Massachusetts  Forestry  Association  is  actively 
forwarding  a  campaign  to  eliminate  all  advertis- 
ing  signs  that  are  posted  upon  public  shade  trees 
throughout  the  state.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  Massachusetts  law  prohibits  the  affixing  of 
such  signs  to  trees  in  public  places  and  It  is  urged 
that  from  October  9th  to  14th  inclusive  the  citizens  of 
the  state  tear  down  eyery  such  sign  which  may  now 
be  in  existence  and  that  hereafter  the  citizens  insist 
that  the  law  be  lived  up  to. 

This  movement  Is  a  good  one  and  may  well  be 
emulated  by  other  Eastern  States.  It  Is  not  only  that 
signs  of  this  sort  are  unsightly  and  that  at  road  in- 
tersections they  frequently  confuse  travelers  seeking 
road  directions  and  routes,  but  the  driving  of  nails 
into  trees  Is  Injurious  In  that  It  gives  fungi  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  the  trees  while  the  spaces  between 
signs,  where  several  are  on  one  tree,  serve  as  harbor- 
ing places  for  moths  and  other  insects. 

Whether  or  not  the  law  In  our  other  states  prohibits 
the  nailing  up  of  promiscuous  slgnis  In  public  places, 
we  certainly  have  the  right  to  prevent  the  appropriat- 
ing of  the  trees  and  fences  on  our  own  property  by 
the  sign  fiend  and  we  will  do  well  to  assert  our  rights 
in  this  matter  to  preserve  the  sightliness  of  our  homes 
and  farms  and  the  beauty  of  tho  landscape  In  general 
from  this  abuse. 

Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 

"The  Preservative  Treatment  of  Farm  Timbers"  is 
the  subject  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  744,  Issued  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Considering 
how  rapidly  our  fence  posts  and  building  timbers  de- 
cay and  require  renewal  under  normal  conditions, 
many  of  us"  are  glsld  to  be  told  how  this  decay  may 
be  postponed  and  expense  of  renewal  accordingly  re- 
duced. ■  The  bulletin  describes  a  number  of  different 
treatments  and  explains  quite  fully  how  they  may  be 
applied  In  the  most  economical  manner.  It  is  free, 
of  course,  on  application  to  the  Department. 


Crimson  Clover 

By  A   E  GRANTHAM 


There  is  no  farm  crop  grown  south  of 
Pennsylvania  that  can  be  produced  at 
so  little  expense  as  Crimson  clover.  Con- 
sidering the  season  and  the  number  of 
months  it  ocupies  the  ground,  the  cost 
of  seed,  fertilizers  and  soil  preparation 
as  contrasted  with  the  value  of  the  crop 
removed  and  the  effect  on  the  soil. 
Crimson  clover  is  very  profitable.  The 
e.xperience  of  hundreds  of  farmers  is  to 
the  eff^t  that  Crimson  clover  will  pro- 
duce a  splendid  crop  of  hay  and  leave 
the  soil  in  a  condition  of  fertility  equiva- 
lent to  applying  twelve  loads  of  stable 
manure  per  acre.  Crimson  clover  should 
become  a  part  of  the  rotation  on  a  farm 
and  be  sown  every  year. 

A  crop  of  Crimson  clover  and  a  crop 
of  corn  may  be  produced  in  the  time  re- 
quired to  grow  a  single  crop  of  Red 
clover. 

The  feeding  value  of  Crimson  clover 
hay  is  fully  equal  to  cowpea  or  Red 
clover  hay. 

Crimson  clover  makes  an  excellent 
early  pasture,  allowing  the  more  perma- 
nent grasses  to  get  well  started  before 
slock  is  turned  on. 

For  soiling  and  silage  Crimson  clover 
has  some  desirable  qualities. 

As  a  crop  for  rapid  soil  renovation. 
Crimson  clover  has  no  equal  on  light 
land.  A  good  growth  turned  under  is 
equivalent  to  a  good  dressing  of  stable 
manure. 

Crimson  clover  more  than  any  other 
clover  has  the  capacity  for  taking  up  a 
large  proportion  of  Its  nitrogen  during 
the  fall  growth. 

The  growing  of  Crimson  clover  en- 
riches the  soil  by  Increasing  its  store  of 
nitrogen. 

The  physical  condition  of  soils  is 
changed  by  growing  Crimson  clover; 
loose,  gritty  sand  becomes  a  more  com- 
pact loam  with  a  greater  capacity  for 
moisture;  stiff  clays  become  more  open 
and  friable,  allowing  better  apration. 

Even     when     winter-killed     Crimson 


It  is  an  ideal  winter  blanket  for  Dela- 
ware soils. 

Crimson  cloVer  lis  the  best  all-around 
01  chard   cover   crop  for   Delaware. 

Crimson  clover  is  especially  well 
adapted  to  the  Delaware  Peninsula,  as 
experience  has  verified.  The  mild,  even 
climate  with  the  absence  of  sudden  and 
extreme  changes  of  temperature  favor 
the  best  development  of  the  plant.  The 
amount  and  distribution  of  rainfall  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  fall  months  insure 
the  prompt  germination  of  seed  during 
the  heated  portion  of  the  year.  The  open 
winters  allow  the  plant  to  make  some 
growth  nearly  every  month,  which  is 
an  advantage  in  conserving  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  and  in  preventing  blowing 
and  washing.  The  length  of  the  summer 
season  will  allow  a  crop  to  follow  Crim- 
son clover  and  seed  to  clover  again  that 
fall.  Also  a  seed  crcp  of  clover  may  be 
removed  in  time  to  grow  a  crop  of  corn 
or  late  potatoes. 

Further,  the  seasonal  conditions  will 
allow  the  clover  to  be  pastured  late  in 
the  fall  and  then  again  early  in  the 
spring,  periods  when  other  pasture  is 
not  available.  As  growth  is  not  serious- 
ly interrupted  until  freezing  weather,  the 
plant  will  furnish  feed  until  December. 

Eastern  soils  vary  from  a  stiff  clay  to 
almost  pure  sand,  the  sandy  loam  type 
predominating.  (Lirimsou  clover  has  been 
grown  successfully  on  all  of  these  types, 
although  the  plant  will  generally  do  bet- 
ter, other  conditions  being  equal,  on  a 
loam  soil.  Certain  precautions  in  sow- 
ing and  fertilizing  are  necessary  to  se- 
cure good  results  on  heavy  clays,  or  on 
very  sandy  soils.  Earlier  sowing  is  nec- 
essary oft  the  clay  soil,  as  the  plant  must 
be  well  established  before  winter,  or  it 
may  heave  out.  A  poor  sandy  soil  will 
require  a  small  application  of  the  min- 
eral fertilizers,  phosphoric  acid  and  pot- 
ash, in  order  to  start  the  plants.  Often 
the  lack  of  organic  matter,  or  humus, 
ih    the    soil    prevents    the   retention   of 


clover  is  its  habit  of  starting  growth 
amid  other  growing  vegetation.  Criin 
son  clover  sown  in  corn,  tomatoes  or 
potatoes  will  catch  readily  if  the  seed 
bed  is  in  good  condition.  Moisture  and 
a  light  covering  of  the  seed  are  neces- 
sary to  insure  prompt  germination  and 
development.  Hence,  it  wiH  pay  vv^ell  to 
thoroughly  cultivate  the  previous  crop 
as  the  shallow  mulch  formed  by  proper 
cultivation  will  be  not  only  of  advantage 
to  the  growing  corn,  but  the  moisture 
retained  by  this  practice  will  leave  the 
soil    in   the   best   condition   for   sowing 


distribution  ot  the  seed  is  facilitated  by 
sowing  from  horseback,  although  more 
seed  is  required  because  of  loaging.  Oa 
especially  prepared  ground  in  tlie  open 
the  wheelbarrow  seeder  works  well. 
Where  practicable,  it  is  desirable  to 
cover  the  seed  lightly.  The  practice  of 
sowing  at  the  last  cultivation  is,  per- 
haps, the  cheapest  method,  (f  nosslbie. 
seeding  should  take  place  immediatelj 
after  a  rain.  Much  clover  is  lost  each 
year  from  sowing  on  ground  with  only 
enough  moisture  to  germinate  the  seed. 
The   subsequent    hot,   dry    weather   pro- 


Corn  Following  an  Alfalfa  Sod — 8S  Blughmh  p«r  Aer0 

Soil  a  very  light  sand,  not  capable  of  producing  more  thad  20  buabela  per  aor« 

without  treatment 


clover  has  considerable  fertilizing  value. 

Crimson  clover  is  a  valuable  supple- 
nient  to  Red  clover  In  a  three  or  four- 
year  rotation  of  crops. 

Corn  followed  by  Crimson  clover  may 
"^  grown  •  on  the  same  land  year  after 
year  with  Increasing  yields.  A  crop  of 
corn  and  a  crop  of  hay  may  thus  be  se- 
cured from  the  same  land  in  one  year. 

For  protecting  soils  from  blowing  and 
washing,  and  for  taking  up  soluble  plant 
food  which  might  be  lost  by  leaching. 
Crimson    clove?   Is    especially   valuable. 


moisture  to  such  an  extent  that  the  seed 
will  die  soon  after  germination,  if  they 
germinate  at  all.  While  Crimson  clover 
has  the  reputation  for  growing  on  rela- 
tively poor  soils,  yet  in  Introducing  the 
crop  some  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
condition  of  the  soil  as  to  moisture  and 
plant  food. 

The  general  practice  of  sowing  clover 
la  to  follow  some  cultivated  crop.  This 
does  away  with  the  necessity  for  special 
soil  preparation  or  the  use  of  a  nurse 
crop.    One  of  the  advantages  of  Crimson 


A  Fine  Lot  of  Fivo- month -old  S.  C-    Whit*  Lmghorn  Coch«rola  of  Danish  Biood,  on 
Mmrcmr  Poultry  Farm  iC.   V.  Hill.  Prop.),  Trenton.  N.  J. 


clover.  As  Crimson  clover  is  sown  at 
the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  some  care 
must  be  taken  to  have  moisture  condi- 
tions favorable.  With  certain  crops,  as 
tomatoes.  It  may  not  be  practicable  to 
harrow  in  the  seed,  but  the  shade  of  the 
vegetation  may  serve  to  start  germina- 
tion. Most  farmers  aim  to  sow  at  the 
last  cultivation  of  the  crop,  the  labor 
serving  a  double  purpose.  On  soils  of 
low  fertility  or  after  a  crop  like  wheat 
or  oats,  the  ground  must  be  especially 
prepared  either  by  disking  or  plowing. 
When  sown  in  this  manner  the  growth 
is  generally  more  rapid,  a  better  disr 
tributed  stand  is  secured,  and  the  plants 
pass  the  winter  in  a  more  vigorous 
condition. 

Crimson  clover,  when  following  corn 
or  tomatoes,  is  generally  sown  at  the 
last  working  of  the  crop.  This  saves 
additional  soil  preparation  and  the 
plants  are  given  an  early  start.  How- 
ever, sowing  may  be  delayed  and  the 
seed  harrowed  in  later.  The  general 
practice  In  Delaware  and  New  Jersey  Is 
to  sow  from  July  1st  to  August  15th.  A 
soil  in  a  good  state  of  fertility  will  bear 
sowing  somewhat  later  than  a  poor  soil. 
Seeding  may  take  place  on  especially 
prepared  ground  in  the  open  somewhat 
later  than  when  sown  in  corn.  In  any 
case,  it  Is  very  desirable  to  have  the 
plants  make  sufficient  growth  for  good 
rooting  before  freezing  weather.  As  to 
how  late  it  is  safe  to  sow  Is  largely  a 
matter  of  season. 

Practice  has  determined  the  use  of 
about  15  pounds  of  seed  per  acre.  Few 
growers  sow  more  or  less.  This  seed- 
ing Is  recommended  by  some  growers 
to  prevent  heaving  out.  Thick  fall  growth 
may  in  some  cases  serve  to  cover  the 
ground  so  as  to  lessen  the  daily  freez- 
ing and  thawing  of  the  surface,  which 
will  injure  the  plants.  Too  thick  growth 
dose  not  allow  so  perfect  development 
of  the  individual  plant,  and  on  thin  soil 
the  dense  stand  interferes  with  the  size 
and  maturity  of  the  crop. 

Crimson  clover  is  generally  sown 
broadcast  by  hand,  or  with  a  grass  seed- 
er. A  portable  seeder  or  hand  sowing  is 
necessary  In  standing  corn.     The  even 


vents  further  development.  On  some 
soils  sowing  immediately  before  a  rala 
may  be  satisfactory,  but  on  soils  In- 
clined to  run  together  or  bake,  tho 
plants  may  fall  to  get  through.  The 
general  practice  of  Delaware  growers  is 
to  cover  the  seed. 

Like  other  clovers.  Crimson  clover  la 
a  heavy  feeder  of  mineral  plant  food, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  especially 
the  latter.  To  soils  lacking  these  ele- 
ments in  available  form  must  be  added 
some  fertilizer  for  the  clover.  The  gen- 
eral practice  is  to  apply  the  fertilizer  to 
the  regular  crop  only,  the  clover  feeding 
on  the  residue  in  the  soil.  Where  the 
ground  is  in  good  condition  and  properly 
fertilized  for  corn  and  tomatoes,  no  fer 
tilizer  need  be  applied  for  clover  follow- 
ing these  crops.  In  order  to  get  a  start 
on  poor,  sandy  soils  it  will  be  necessary 
to  apply  some  phosphoric  acid  and  pot- 
ash. Three  to  four  hundred  pounds  per 
acre  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  acid 
phosphate  and  kainit  should  be  suffi- 
cient. Nitrogenous  fertilizer  Is  not 
needed  save  In  extreme  conditions,  and 
then  only  for  starting  growth.  When 
sown  on  open  ground,  it  will  pay  In  most 
cases  to  use  some  mineral  fertilizer.  la 
any  case,  the  minerals  are  not  lost  and 
will  be  available  for  succeeding  crops. 

Some  growers  claim  good  success  from 
topdresslng  the  clover  with  acid  phos- 
phate and  potash,  late  In  February  and 
March  This  promotes  a  thrifty  growth, 
and  less  fertilizer  need  be  applied  for  the 
following  corn  crop.  The  standard  fer- 
tilizer for  corn,  where  Crimson  clover  la 
turned  under,  is  a  mixture  of  acid  phoo- 
phate  and  muriate  of  potash  or  kalnlt. 

The  value  of  lime  for  stlmulatini? 
growth  or  correcting  soil  conditions  for 
Crimson  clover,  does  not  seem  to  be  fully 
decided  by  growers.  Experiments  indi- 
cate that  lime  is  of  benefit  on  soils  of  a 
clay  type.  However,  as  most  of  the 
Crimson  clover  Is  grown  on  a  sandy  loam 
type  of  soil.  It  is  possible  that  better  soli 
ventilation  and  spration  prevents  an  ex- 
tremely acid  coadition,  and  hence  the 
failure  to  note  marked  results  from  lioie 
on  that  type  of  soil 

(Concluded  on  PMfO  381) 
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All  articles  for.  or  questions  relating  to  this  department  should  be  addressed  "The  Garden,"  The  Practical 
Fiurmer.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  


The  Use  of  Cold  Frames 

As  I  have  before  stated,  I  think,  my 
frames  are  all  made  of  a  portable  size, 
the  corners  fastened  with  angle  irons 
and  screws,  so  that  the  frames  can  be 
taken  apart  and  stored  our  of  the  way 
in  summer.  These  frames  are  made  for 
three  sashes,  each  sash  the  regular  size, 
8x6  feet,  making  the  frames  6  feet  wide 
and  9  feet  long. 

The  advantage  of  having  a  number  of 
these  small  frames  is  that  one  is  not 
obliged  to  replant  the  same  crop  in  the 
same.  soil.  I  can  follow  a  crop  of  lettuce 
cut  out  at  Christmas  with  another  crop 
of  lettuce  by  simply  moving  the  frame 
to  a  fresh  spot  and  fresh  compost,  as  I 
keep  a  great  heap  of  rotted  sods  and  ma- 
nure always  at  hand. 

Or  if  I  do  not  care  to  move  the  frame 
at  that  time  I  can  replant  with  a  differ- 
ent crop,  and  usually  that  crop  is  rad- 
ishes and  early  beets  planted  in  rows  6 
inches  apart,  heavily  manured  and 
pushed  along  with  side  dressings  of  ni- 
trate of  soda.  This  brings  the  radishes 
sown  the  first  of  January  into  use  in 
late  February,  and  the  beets  then  have 
the  12-inch   rows. 

\l  single  glazed  sashes  are  used  there 
must,  of  course,  be  mats  for  covering 
the  glass  on  cold  nights.  I  use  sashes 
•with  two  layers  of  glass,  mak;ing  a 
dead-air  space  between  them,  and  these 
sashes  keep  out  all  frost  in  well  banked 
frames  with  a  zero  temperature  outside. 

By  the  middle  of  March  the  beets 
gradually  hardened  off  will  stand  any 
freezing  thereafter,  and  the  frame  is  re- 
moved to  another  place  and  again  well 
banked  on  the  outside  and  used  for  hard- 
ening the  tomato  plants  that  have  been 
started  in  greenhouse  or  hotbed,  setting 
them  4  inches  apart  each  way. 

In  other  frames  I  set  a  crop  of  lettuce 
plants  that  have  been  grown  in  a  frame, 
and  these  will  head  in  late  winter  and 
early  spring;  after  they  are  cut  out  I 
can  set  two  eggplants  to  each  sash,  and 
keep  them  rather  close,  with  the  sashes 
over  them  at  night,  until  they  get  up 
against  the  glass  by  June,  and  in  this 
way  can  get  eggplant  fruits  much  soon- 
er than  from  the  plants  set  out  the  first 
of  June  outside. 

In  other  frames  I  set,  in  October,  six 
plants  of  the  Snowball  cauliflower  and 
fill  in  between  them  with  plants  of  a 
close  heading  lettuce  like  the  Tennis 
Ball.  The  lettuce  will  come  out  in  Janu- 
ary, and  by  the  middle  of  March  the 
cauliflowers  will  be  getting  up  to  the 
glass  and  will  be  hardened  off  and  the 
frame  removed  to  be  used  elsewhere  for 
tomato  plants. 

Then  in  October  I  plant  a  frame  with 
Lady  Hume  Campbell  and  Princess  of 
Wales  violets  to  give  me  flowers  all  win- 
ter. These  plants  are  set  i>  inches  apart 
and  I  can  grow  50  of  each  sort  in  one  of 
my  frames.  This  frame  is  also  removed 
late  In  March  for  tomato  plants  or  egg- 
plants. 

Then  other  frames  are  planted  with 
Paper  White  narcissus  and  Roman  hya- 
cinths for  winter  and  early  spring  bloom 
and  the  bulbs  are  not  lost,  as  they  are  in 
forcing  In  pots  in  a  greenhouse,  for  in 
spring  I  can  remove  the  frame  for  sow- 
ing my  China  asters  and  other  annual 
■eed,  and  the  bulbs  can  do  without  the 
sashes  and  go  on  to  fully  mature  and  be 
irood  for  another  season,  and.  In  fact, 
Increase  in  ralue. 

These  frames  can  also  be  used  in  the 
propacfttion  of  the  hardy  roses.  Cuttings 


of  the  ripe  shoots  of  the  Remontant 
roses  and  the  Ramblers,  made  8  or  10 
inches  long,  can  be  set  nearly  full  length 
in  the  frames  in  rows  2  feet  apart  and 
kept  watered  during  the  winter;  nearly 
all  of  them  will  grow  in  the  spring  and 
after  the  sashes  and  frame  are  removed 
can  be  cultivated  to  make  strong  plants 
for  setting  out  in  the  fall. 

And  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  use  of 
the  frames,  for  in  summer  a  frame 
makes  an  excellent  place  for  drying 
fruit.  The  cut  fruit  can  be  placed  in 
trays  and  set  in  the  frame  and  the  sashes 
put  on  and  a  very  slight  crack  left  at 
the  top  side  merely  to  let  off  vapor  and 
exclude  insects,  or  a  narrow  piece  of 
screen  wire  tacked  to  the  sash  and  bent 
over  the  opening  will  better  exclude  in- 
sects. The  fruit  will  dry  about  as  rap- 
idly as  in  an  evaporator.  With  a  num- 
ber of  frames  and  sashes  one  can  al- 
ways  find  use  for  them  in  intensive  gar- 
den work. 

In  January  I  sow  seed  of  the  Prize- 
taker  onion,  and  the  Giant  Gibraltar  in 
a  frame,  and  set  the  plants  out  in  March 
to  make  the  large  onions  often  seen  in 
crates. 


^Vhat  Can  be  Done  in  October 

My  planting  of  the  hardy  bulbs,  such 
as  Dutch  hyacinths,  narcissus  and  tulips, 
was  completed  the  first  of  October,  but 
there  is  still  time  enough  to  do  this  work 
if  not  already  done.  In  fact,  down  here 
I  once  was  checked  by  cold  and  freezing 
in  finishing  the  planting  of  tulips  that 
came  to  hand  very  late,  and  took  the 
chance  of  an  open  spell  after  Christmas 
to  plant  them  and  they  did  as  well  as 
any  of  those  planted  earlier. 

With  good  strong  plants  of  the  Early 
Jersey  Wakefield  cabbage  the  last  of  the 
month  these  can  be  set  out  anywhere 
from  Baltimore  southward.  I  set  them 
by  running  furrows  3  feet  apart  and 
filling  with  rotten  manure.  Then  bed 
on  this  with  a  furrow  from  each  side 
and  open  a  furrow  on  this  ridge  and 
set  the  plants  in  this  furrow  deep  enough 
to  cover  the  entire  stem,  and  they  will 
usually  winter  well  and  when  the  ridge 
is  levelled  in  spring  the  plants  will  be 
found  setting  right  for  the  surface  soil. 
The  ridges  run  east  and  west  as  a  shel- 
ter from  cold  on  one  side  and  sun  on  the 
other  side,  for  the  winter  sun  in  the 
early  morning  will  do  as  much  damage 
as  the  cold.  In  colder  latitudes  it  is 
best  to  set  the  plants  thickly  in  a  cold 
frame  and  keep  them  as  hardy  as  practi- 
cable, fully  exposing  them  whenever  the 
outside  temperature  is  at  or  above  the 
freezing  point. 

October  is  also  a  good  time  to  set 
strawberry  plants.  In  fact,  down  here 
in  the  sunny  southeastern  corner  of 
Maryland  we  usually  set  them  in  Novem- 
ber, and  find  that  late  fall  setting  is 
more  certain  than  spring  setting,  for  the 
soil  will  no  longer  dry  out  and  the 
plants  live  better  and  will  make  fruit  in 
spring.  The  everbearing  sorts  like  Pro- 
gressive will  give  a  full  crop  the  next 
spring  and  fall.  Here  these  are  now 
grown  largely,  and  as  I  write  this  the 
cry  of  "Strawberries,  strawberries,"  is 
heard  in  the  street,  and  there  have  been 
plenty  of  strawberries  all  through  Sep- 
tember and  early  October  peddled  around 
at  10  cents  a  quart,  and  these  fall  ber- 
ries are  far  sweeter  than  the  spring 
ones. 

I  sow  now  seed  of  the  Phlox  Drum- 
mondii  for  early  spring  blooming.    The 


plants  are  hardy  and  bloom  earlier  and 
better  than  sown  in  the  spring.  Plants 
ot  pansies  from  seed  sown  in  August  are 
now  being  transplanted  in  frames  or  set 
in  open  beds.  Those  in  frames  will  give 
the  earliest  flowers,  of  course,  but  those 
outside  will  winter  well  and  bloom  finely 
in  spring. 

Cannas  and  dahlias  I  bury  in  shallow 
pits  and  cover  thickly  with  old  news- 
papers and  then  mound  the  soil  well  over 
them  and  they  will  winter  far  better 
than  in  a  cellar  where  they  are  apt  to 
dry  up.  Down  here  the  dahlias  will  win- 
ter right  where  they  grew  if  they  are 
well  covered  with  coarse  manure,  but  it 
is  better  to  lift  them  and  divide  them  in 
spring  so  as  to  have  one  stalk  to  a  plani 
rather  than  a  bunch  of  shoots. 

In  colder  climates  take  up  the  carrots, 
salsify  and  parsnips,  set  the  roots  up- 
right in  narrow  trenches,  such  as  are 
used  in  some  places  for  wintering  celery, 
and  cover  them  with  straw  so  that  they 
can  be  gotten  at  when  the  ground  is 
frozen.  Here  we  leave  these  where  they 
grew,  as  our  soil  is  open  in  winter  more 
than  it  is  frozen. 

I  made  my  last  sowing  of  spinach  the 
last  week  in  September,  sowing  it  broad- 
cast. This  sowing  is  to  winter  over  for 
spring  cutting.  Northward  sowing  may 
now  be  made  in  a  cold  frame  and  it  will 
give  cutting  in  late  winter  and  early 
spring. 

Make  the  garden  absolutely  clean  of 
weeds  and  grass,  which  harbor  cut 
worms,  and  put  all  refuse  into  the  com- 
post heap  to  rot  down  and  go  back  on 
the  garden.  Owing  to  the  favorable  sea- 
son in  my  garden  the  crab  grass  got 
ahead  of  us,  and  we  now  have  a  big  pile 
of  it  to  rot  down. 

Set  the  lettuce  plants  in  the  frames, 
but  keep  the  sashes  off  in  all  warm 
weather,  covering  the  frames  only  at 
night.  Look  closely*  after  the  watering 
of  the  frames,  and  take  advantage  of 
rain  to  open  them  entirely. 

Hollyhocks  grown  from  seed  sown  in 
July  are  now  being  transplanted  to  their 
permanent  blooming  places.  They  make 
a  tall  background  along  the  garden 
fence.  The  plants  make  long  tap  roots 
which  I  nip  to  make  them  branch  more. 
These  plants  will  bloom  next  summer 
and  for  several  summers  after. 


Queries  AnsAvered 

Ralaina   VesetaltleM  in  Greenhoii«e«. 

— J.  B.,  Florida,  writes:  "Please  give  me  some 
information  in  regard  to  the  raising  of  toma- 
toes and  cucumbers  in  greenhouses,  and  what 
do  you  thfnli  of  it  as  far  south  as  Tampa? 
How  are  the  greenhouses  built  and  how  are 
they  heated  ;  how  are  they  cultivated,  what 
kind  of  fertilizer,  is  used,  when  planted  nnd 
what  kind  of  seed  to  use?  I  am  a  farmer 
but  have  never  tried  anything  like  this,  but 
I  have  read  a  good  deal  In  your  paper  and  it 
looks  good  to  me." 

The  forcing  of  vegetables  in  winter 
under  glass  is  a  business  that  demands 
special  skill  and  experience,  and  a  man 
totally  ignorant  in  greenhouse  work 
would  be  apt  to  fail  entirely  until  after 
stumbling  and  failijig  he  may  finally 
learn  how  to  do  it.  In  the  climate  of 
Tampa  you  could  grow  tomatoes  under 
glass  with  no  fire  heat  except  in  the  oc- 
casional frosty  weather.  Tomatofes  well 
grown  under  glass  are  far  better  than 
the  tomatoes  sent  north  from  southern 
Florida  in  winter.  The  plants  should  be 
started  from  seed  sown  in  late  August, 
planted  in  the  greenhouse  when  large 
enough,  set  2  feet  apart  and  trained  to 
single  stems  on  twine  attached  to  the 
roof  of  the  house.  The  house  must  be 
kept  moist  and  a  night  temperature  of 
65  maintained,  and  while  you  would  sel- 
dom need  artificial  heat  you  will  have  to 
have  the  heating  apparatus  ready  for  use 
when  needed.  Greenhouses  are  built  in 
many  sizes.  The  gardeners  in  the  Lake 
Shore  region  in  Ohio  and  Michigan,  some 
of  them,  use  very  large  houses  that  are 
plowed  by  horse  power,  the  soil  being 
a  very  rich  compost  of  sods  and  rotten 
manure  piled  and  mixed  a  year  ahead. 
If  you  write  to  Hitchings  ft  Co.,  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J.,  for  their  catalogue  of  green- 
houses it  will  show  you  what  a  green- 
house is.    They  will  send  you  a  house 


of  any  size  all  ready  to  put  together,  and 
hot-water  heating  apparatus.  A  small 
house  20x50  feet,  with  boiler  and  heat- 
ing •  pipes,  will  cost,  complete,  about 
$1000,  I  estimate.  Cucumbers  are  trained 
on  wire  trellises  in  greenhouses  and 
special  skill  is  needed  to  grow  them  and 
keep  them  clean  of  mildew,  etc.  Davis 
Perfect  cucumber  is  mainly  used,  and  of 
tomatoes  Bonny  Best  and  Globe.  The 
only  way  for  a  man  to  succeed  in  this 
winter  work  will  be  to  go  to  one  of  the 
great  winter  forcing  eetablishments 
north  and  work  for  a  year  or  so  and 
learn  the  business.  There  are  winter 
forcing  greenhouses  at  Pinehurst,  N.  C, 
which  you  could  go  and  see  and  g^t  some 
information.  But  to  enter  into  this 
work  without  any  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness will  be  to  Invite  failure.  We  cer- 
tainly need  better  tomatoes  from  Florida 
and  I  believe  they  can  be  well  grown  un- 
der glass  if  the  man  doing  it  under- 
stands the  work.  You  can  get  a  book 
from  the  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  City, 
by  Prof.  Bailey,  called  "The  Forcing 
Book,"  which  will  give  you  lots  of  in- 
formation in  regard  to  winter  forcing. 
The  book  costs  $1.25.  I  could  not  begiii 
to  tell  you  all  about  it  in  a  letter  in  the 
paper  without  taking  the  whole  paper 
to  do  it.  W.  F.  M. 
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Fall  Work  in  the  Orchard 

After  the  harvest  is  over  there  are  al- 
ways to  be  found  a  few  odd  Jobs  in  the 
orchard  that  need  to  be  done  before  win- 
ter sets  in. 

In  practically  all  bearing  orchards 
there  are  broken  limbs  that  should  b« 
jjruned  off  and  smooth  cuts  made  to  facili- 
tate early  healing  of  the  wounds.  Often 
trees  have  limbs  split  down  by  heavy 
loads,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  these 
broken  limbs  can  be  bolted  back  into 
place  and  if  properly  braced  will  heal. 
If  such  work  is  neglected  until  spring 
the  wood  will  have  become  so  dried  out 
that  healing  is  an  impossibility  and  the 
limb  will  have  to  be  cut  off.  We  have 
found  from  repeated  practice  that  it  is 
perfectly  feasible  to  pull  together  and 
bolt  broken-down  peach  trees.  The 
limbs  are  braced  for  some  time  with 
wire  trusses  reaching  across  the  tree. 
Holes  are  bored  through  the  limb  and 
trunk  and  %  to  l^-inch  bolts  inserted; 
large  washers  are  placed  under  the  head 
and  nut  of  the  bolt  so  as  to  provide  a 
secure  surface  to  exert  pressure  upon. 
The  chief  danger  of  failure  of  such  opera- 
tions seems  to  be  the  subsequent  rotting 
of  the  wood  due  to  moisture  seeping  in 
through  the  top  of  the  split.  Some  have 
resorted  to  tacking  a  piece  of  tin  or 
zinc  over  the  crack.  We  have  had  ex- 
cellent success  by  securely  binding  a 
gunny  sack  over  the  wound  and  then 
painting  the  sack  over  with  a  liberal 
coating  of  white  lead  and  linseed  oil. 
Some  of  these  improvised  bandages  have 
lasted  for  years  without  any  further  at- 
tention. In  time  they  rot  off,  but  in 
practically  every  successful  case  of  treat- 
ment the  wound  underneath  has  been 
found  to  be  completely  healed  over.  We 
have  been  very  successful  in  handling 
broken  down  peach  trees  in  this  man- 
ner,  but  have  not  had  occasion  to  try  it 
out  on  apple  or  pear  trees. 

Another  job  that  should  be  done  in  the 
peach  orchard  before  cold  weather  is 
V  orming  for  the  peach  borer.  This  little 
insect  probably  causes  the  decline  and 
ultimate  death  of  more  peach  trees  than 
all  the  other  causes  of  death  put  to- 
gether. The  borers  should  be  removed 
before  the  weather  becomes  too  disagree- 
able to  do  the  work  comfortably;  that 
is.  if  we  may  apply  the  word  comfortable 
to  the  job  of  digging  borers. 

A  great  many  dollars  may  be  saved  by 
f'learing  out  all  rotten  and  decaying  fruit 
that  lies  on  the  ground  after  the  harvest 
is  over.  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  re- 
inforce the  spraying  practice  and  cut 
down  disease  and  insect  Injury  than  by 
clearing  the  ground  of  all  fruit  remains, 
in  the  apple  orchard  such  a  practice  will 
tend  to  destroy  codling  moth,  curculio, 
scab  and  various  rots  that  infest  that 
fruit.  I  know  of  one  large  apple  grower 
^ho  systematically  keeps  the  ground 
cleaned  off  after  his  picking  gangs  and 
he  estimates  that  the  practice  has  saved 
him  thousands  of  dollars. 

This  clean  up  after  the  pickers  is  par- 
ticularly Important  in  the  peach  harvest. 
In  our  own  practice  no  peach  is  too  bad- 
ly decayed  or  too  badly  crushed  to  be 
picked  up  into  baskets  and  hauled  away 
I  to  the  dump,  which,  by  the  way,  should 
not  be  too  close  to  the  orchard.     It  has 
been  a  sort  of  fetish  with  us  to  have  the 
ground  thoroughly  cleaned  two  or  three 
pnies   a    week,    and    particularly    must 
jeverythlng  be  cleaned  up  each  Saturday 
Inight.    We  have  attributed  the  freedom 
>f  our  fruit  from  brown  rot  and  scab  al- 
»ost  as  much  to  this  practice  as  to  good 
spraying. 

When  the  harvest  is  over  not  only  see 


that  the  ground  is  free  from  decaying 
fruit,  but  that  all  the  fruit  is  picked 
from  the  trees.  Mummied  fruit  left 
hanging  on  the  trees  over  winter  is  a 
menace.  These  mummies  are  veritable 
spore  factories  and  their  output  in  the 
spring  seems  to  be  inexhaustible.  The 
peach  and  plum  mummies  left  in  the  or- 
chard are  particular  sources  of  danger. 
The  brown  rot  is  the  disease  that  causes 
the  mummies.  When  these  mummies 
fall  to  the  ground  they  lie  dormant  the 
following  summer;  but  the  second  spring 
they  spring  into  activity  and  dissemi- 
nate millions  of  spores.  These  spores 
are  scattered  about  the  time  the  orchard 
is  in  bloom  and  if  weather  conditions  are 
favorable,  that  is,  a  moist  atmosphere, 
the  spores  attack  the  blossoms  and  they 
rot  before  the  fruit  can  set.  This 
peculiar  fruiting  habit  of  the  brown  rot 
mummies  is  responsible  for  the  every 
other  year  attack  of  brown  rot  that  is 
so  often  noticed  in  certain  peach  and 
plum  orchards.  A  clean  up  after  harvest 
saves  all  this  trouble  and  lessens  the 
spray  bill. 

In  young  orchards  the  swaying  of  the 
trees  by  the  wind  often  forms  soil  cups 
about  the  base  of  the  young  trees.  The 
ground  freezes  and  these  soil  cups  be- 
come very  good  basins  to  hold  water. 
The  water  freezes  and  thaws  and  as  a 
result  the  tender  wood  at  the  base  of  the 
tree  is  injured,  often  causing  serious 
splitting  of  the  bark,  not  only  killing 
portions  of  the  cambium  tissues,  but  lear- 
ing  gaping  wounds  for  disease  spores  to 
enter  and  cause  future  trouble.  This 
cup  forming  is  particularly  noticeable 
on  the  heavier  soils,  particularly  clays 
and  clay  loams.  Often  the  trouble  may 
be  totally  or  partially  obviated  by  put- 
ting a  half  bushel  of  sand  about  the  base 
of  the  trees.  A  number  of  years  ago  we 
experienced  a  great  deal  of  this  sort  of 
trouble.  Since  then  we  have  each  fall 
sent  the  men  into  the  orchard  before 
freezing  weather  and  had  them  mound 
up  the  earth  about  each  tree.  Since 
starting  this  practice  we  have  had  no 
trouble  whatever  from  soil  cup.  We  go 
over  the  orchard  several  times  during 
the  late  fall  and  early  winter  to  see  that 
no  new  cups  are  formed.  If  they  have 
been  a  simple  pressing  of  the  soil  mound 
with  the  foot  will  close  up  the  cup. 

All  rubbish  that  accumulates  In  the 
orchard  during  harvesting,  such  as 
props,  broken  baskets,  barrels,  etc, 
should  be  removed  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Every  piece  of  board  or  other  rubbish 
may,  if  left  In  the  orchard,  serve  as  a 
place  for  codling  moths  to  gather  and 
pupate,  thus  forming  a  source  of  in- 
fection the  following  spring.  This  re- 
mark also  applies  to  the  packing  house. 
Many  worms  escape  from  the  apples 
while  in  the  packing  house,  and  crawl 
into  dark  corners  or  into  empty  barrels 
or  crates  to  pupate.  These  pupae  emerge 
late  in  the  spring  after  the  codling  moth 
spray  Is  over  and  reinfest  the  orchard. 
Many  a  grower  has  been  puzzled  because 
he  cannot  keep  the  codling  moth  under 
control,  when  all  the  time  the  trouble 
has  been  with  his  packing  house.  After 
the  harvest,  if  the  house  is  tight  enough 
it  should  be  thoroughly  fumigated  and 
in  the  early  spring  all  the  doors  and 
windows  screened  to  keep  the  moths  in 
after  they  emerge. 

Leave  your  orchard  clean  in  the  fall 
so  that  spring  work  may  start  off 
promptly  without  any  drawbacks.  Or- 
chard sanitation  is  the  stitch  that  saves 
nine  in  the  fruit  growing  business. 

Don't  wait  until  a  heavy  freeze  Inter- 
feres— start  now. 


Here's  Twice  As  Much  For 
Your  Underwear  Money 

This  wonderful  Hanes 
Underwear  is  plumb  full  of 
value.  It  has  everj^ing 
you  want — warmth,  com- 
fort, fit  and  wear,  at  a  price 
you  want  to  pay — 65c  a 
separate  garment  or  $1.25 
a  union  suit. 

Buying  Hanes  Underwear  is  like 
buying  cream  at  milk  prices.  It's 
cotton  all  the  way  through — soft, 
clean,  warm,  sweat-absorbing  cotton. 
It's  honest  and  sensible— no  &ncy 
touches — just  the  biggest  load  of 
value  that  sixty-five  cents  or  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cent*  ever  carried. 
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HANES 


$1.25 


Garment   nnllL3      Union 

Hanea  Union  Suita  have  a  comfort- 
able Closed  Crotch  that  stajrs  closed ; 
Elastic  Shoulders  with  Improved  Lap 
Seams  which  "give"  with  every 
motion ;  snug-fitting  Collarette  which 
always  keeps  the  wind  out  of  the  neck; 
Improved  Cufls  at  wrist  and  ankle 
which  hug  close  and  do  not  stretch 
out  of  shape ;  and  every  button  is  a 
good  Pearl  Button. 

Hanea  Sepewate  Garments  have 
Double  Gussets  to  double  the  wear;  a 
Comfortable,  Staunch  Waistband;  Im- 
proved Cufib  which  hug  the  wrists  and 
won't  flare  out;  a  snug  Elastic  Collar- 
ette which  never  gaps;  Elastic  Shoul- 
ders with  Improved  Lap  Seams  which 
"give'*  with  every  motion. 

Pre-shrinldng  keeps  all  Hanes  Un- 
derwear  elastic  and  true  to  size  and 
shape.  Seams  are  unbreakable  where 
the  wear  is  greatest. 

No  more  darning  or  patching — no 
more  frayed  and  "holey"  underwear. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  underwear 
anywhere  under  $2  a  suit?  We  never 
did.  See  a  Hanes  dealer.  If  you  can't 
find  one,  write  us. 

P.  H.  HANES  KNITHNG  COMPANY 
WINSTON-SALEM.  N.  C 
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DontletA^ 

EnjginePrices 

FoolYou 


WTTTE  Englna  shoald  be  eompftred  onir 

with  entrines  sellinir  for  from  double  to  throe 

times uiinach.    I  build  the  very  best  I  know 

how,  reffardlesa  of  price  and  profit  and  sell  direct 

fromfaetory  to  user  at  factory  prices.  Nodealen. 


S  Engines 


BnUtbjr 


•re  w)  sood  thattba  United  States  s^vemment. 
states,  counties  and  cities  bay  them  to  run  irri- 
gation worlia,  liafat  plants,  water  works,  etc.. 
where  absolateljr  dependable  and  economical 
power  is  reqaired.    When  yon  buy  •  WITTE 
yoa  will  get  Just  M  good  an  engine  as  the 
eovemmeot 
bays. 
—Ed.  H. 
WiTta.' 


tr  *iA'.'>  'a  K.  If  ■o'  f^P-^u  "l*^  '■>  StalleiaiT.  Rm* 
Pertabla.  Portmbl*  and  Bbw-IU)|  tjrpoa  utdln  atrUa  to 
eomiU  on  KaroMoa.  Gaaolloa,  Naphtba,  Gm.  ate.    PuB 


Wto  60  per  eant  orar  rattac:  SO  iv»'  trt 
•atM; euh  or  aur  Urma.^Writifor  h\g , 
"Uow  to  Jad«a  Eiwlnaa."  priea  Hat,  tie. 
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ymtys  and  Vnormfoi^B 

ci  Fall  Spraykig 

is  the  title  of  a  little  booklet,  giving  seven 
reasons,  official  and  non-official,  why  it  is  the 
best  time  to  spray.  This  booklet  willbesent 
out  by  the  B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  50 Church  St., 
New  York,  manufacturersof  the  well-known 
•*SCALECIDE"ataveryearlydrte.  If  you 
are  not  on  their  mailing  list,  send  thera  a 
postal  today  giving  the  number  of  your  trees 
and  your  dealer's  name  and  you  will  re* 
ceive  a  copy  free.     Address  uegt,  R. 

Please  mention  The  Practical  Farmer 
in  writing  advertisers. 
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Fertilizers 


RIPEN 
CROPS 
EARLY 
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THE  J.  L  TTGERT  CO. 
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Don't  Wear  a  Truss 


r-^^SijPf 
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ROOKS*  APPLIANCE, 
the  modem  scientifle 
invention,  the  wonderful 
new  discovery  that  r»* 
lieves  rupture  will  be 
sent  on  triaL  No  ob- 
noxious sprinffB  or  pads. 
Has  automatic  Air 
Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts 
toffether  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  salvea. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheao. 
SmI  m  trial  te  prM*  R. 
Protected  by  U.  S.  pat- 
ents. Catalocne  and 
■re  blaaks  weilsd  f 


CE.BROOKS^  SS7  State  SCrtd,  HarfUL  Hick 

We  have  active  demaod  for 

Hay,  Potatoes,  Poultry 

and  all  produce.    What  have  yoa  to  sMpT 
oiBBs  Si  RBO..  aai-«a  M.  rr*at  l»ir#«« 
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Soils  and  Field  Crops 


Conducted  by  A.  £.  GRANTHAM 


In  this  deuartment  will  be  answers!  questions  rHatiiiK  to  soils  and  their  Improvement,  field  crops  and  the 
useof  liim-  QiieMtionssliould  be  addrcHSed  to  the  'SoIIh  and  Field  Crops"  departmeut,  care  of  The  Practical 
Farmer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Land  Drainage 

The  dry  weather  which  has  prevailed 
in  many  sections  of  the  Eastern  States 
during  the  past  few  summers  empha- 
sizes more  fully  than  ever  the  necessity 
for  tile  drainage.  This  statement  may 
seem  contrary  to  fact,  but  it  is  never- 
theless  true.  Land  that  is  in  need  of 
drainage  in  ordinary  seasons  suffers 
more  than  the  average  soil  during  a 
period  of  drought.  This  is  shown  by  the 
firing  of  the  corn  on  such  lands.  The 
reason  for  the  failure  of  the  corn  to 
make  normal  growth  under  such  condi- 
tions is  that  the  plants  do  not  root  deep- 
ly early  in  the  season  as  the  sub-surface 
yoil  is  then  too  full  of  water.  When  dry 
weather  comes  on  the  moisture  recedes 
quite  rapidly,  leaving  the  soil  in  a  more 
or  less  baked  or  hardened  condition.  The 
roots  do  not  develop  rapidly  enough  to 
follow  the  receding  moisture,  conse- 
quently the  plants  suffer  from  lack  of 
moisture. 

Wet  lands  affect  the  wheat  plants 
mainly  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring.  This  is  seen  in  the  "heaving 
out"  of  the  plants  on  such  soil.  One  of 
the  difficulties  encountered  in  securing  a 
stand  of  Red  clover  is  due  to  und rained 
soil.  Besides  this  wet  soils  are  a  hin- 
drance both  in  planting  and  harvesting 
the  crop.  It  requires  heat  to  evaporate 
water,  which  is  a  process  a  great  deal  of 
the  water  in  undrained  soil  will  escape. 
The  evaporation  is  a  cooling  process, 
hence  a  poorly  drained  soil  is  very  slow 
in  warming  up  in  the  spring.  It  natu- 
ially  follows  that  this  makes  for  late 
^planting  and  the  retarded  development 
of  the  crop. 

By  wet  soil  I  do  not  mean  land  that  is 
covered  by  water  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  year,  but  that  soil  which  is 
just  dry  enough  to  tempt  the  owner  to 
undertake  the  growing  of  a  tilled  crop. 
Farming  on  this  kind  of  land  is  at  best 
a  speculation.  Either  a  wet  or  a  dry  sea- 
son will  severely  injure  the  crop.  It  is 
amazing  how  many  thousand  acres  of 
land  are  farmed  in  such  condition.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  in  the  Eastern 
States  where  farmers  have  not  taken  up 
the  practical  side  of  farm  drainage  as 
they  have  in  the  Middle  West.  In  some 
localities  there  is  a  prejudice  against 
drainage  in  any  form.  As  expressed  by 
one  farmer,  he  didn't  want  tile  ditches, 
as  they  would  "dreen"  the  substance  out 
of  his  land.  Yet  tile  drainage  is  a  per- 
fectly practical,  feasible  operation  and 
is  in  use  on  thousands  of  farms.  There 
is  no  investment  that  the  farmer  can 
make  that  will  give  him  as  large  returns 
on  the  money  invested.  This  not  only 
for  one  year,  but  for  a  generation  to 
come.  Tiles  well  laid  and  properly 
taken  care  of  will  serve  the  land  for  the 
lifetime  of  the  owner.  Many  of  the  fail- 
ures to  get  good  results  from  the  use  of 
lime  and  fertilizer  are  due  to  soil  that  Is 
too  wet.  The  foundation  operation  in 
soil  improvement  Is  drainage,  as  no  oth- 
er  practice  can  produce  the  best  results 
on  a  wet  land.  If  you  have  land  that  is 
In  need  of  drainage  call  in  your  county 
agent  or  write  your  state  experiment 
station  and  you  can  get  suggestions  as 
to  how  to  proceed  with  the  work.  The 
cost  of  the  necessary  drainage  is  not 
prohibitive  in  most  cases.  Very  often 
one  line  of  tile  will  redeem  a  whole  field. 
During  tbis  winter  get  some  figures  and 
estimates  on  the  cost  of  the  work.  You 
cannot  afford  to  cultivate  wet  land. 

In  recent  years  opening  up  wet  lands 


by  the  use  of  dynamite  has  been  found 
advantageous  on  certain  types  of  soil. 
Where  an  impervious  subsoil  underlies 
the  surface  soil,  openings  for  the  more 
ready  percolation  of  water  can  be  made 
through  the  use  of  explosives.  It  is 
claimed  that  dynamited  soil  will  increase 
the  yield  of  crops  and  this  is  largely 
due  to  the  effect  on  the  moisture  rela- 
tions of  the  soil. 


An  Abandoned  Farm  Reclaimed 

O.    NELSON. 

I  was  born  in  Sweden  and  came  to 
America  about  23  years  ago.  Then  years 
ago,  I  bought  one  of  the  so-called  aban- 
doned farms,  in  Connecticut,  comprising 
100  acres.  None  of  the  land  had  been 
plowed  for  25  years.  A  scanty  crop  of 
hay  had  been  cut  off  it  each  year  dur- 
ing all  that  time,  but  nothing  had  been 
returned  to  the  soil. 

The  fields  which  once  had  been  plant- 
ed were  so  rocky  it  was  impossible  to 
plow  straight  furrows  on  them. 

In  Sweden  I  had  become  used  to  farm- 
ing rocky  land  and  it  was  there  I  learn- 
ed to  blast  boulders.  I  set  to  work  on 
my  Connecticut  farm  and  thoroughly 
cleared  one  field  at  a  time.  Most  of  the 
blasting  was  done  in  the  winter  when  I 
had  the  time  to  spare. 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  I  blasted  the 
biggest  rock  I  ever  broke  up.  It  was 
about  9  feet  thick,.  5  feet  of  which  were 
above  ground  and  4  feet  imbedded  in  the 
ground.  It  was  about  14  feet  long.  First 
I  bored  a  number  of  holes  5  feet  deep 
in  the  ground  around  the  rock,  using  a 
2-inch  earth  auger.  In  these  holes  I  ex- 
ploded small  charges  of  dynamite.  This 
loosened  the  dirt  all  around  the  rock.  I 
then  dug  a  trench  nearly  4  feet  wide  all 
around  it  and  down  about  2  feet  below 
the  bottom  of  the  rock.  I  also  dug  under 
the  rock  about  2  feet  on  all  sides.  Then 
I  got  on  top  of  the  rock  and  drilled  a 
hole  4  feet  deep  down  into  the  center 
with  a  rock  drill.  After  completing  these 
preparations  I  telephoned  the  neighbors 
to  come  and  see  the  fun. 

I  first  put  some  warm  water  in  the 
bore  hole  In  the  rock  to  prevent  the  dy- 
namite from  chilling.  The  water  wa« 
then  cleaned  out  of  the  hole  and  three 
sticks  of  60  per  cent,  straight  dynamite 
tamped  into  it.  Straight  dynamite 
freezes  easily  and  I  had  been  careful  to 
protect  it  from  the  cold  while  preparing 
to  load. 

It  was  a  grand  sight  to  see  that  old 
rock  shatter  when  I  set  off  the  charge. 
It  took  me  a  short  time  with  crowbar 
and  sledge  hammer  to  level  the  pieces  In 
the  hole.  The  rock  was  all  buried  2  feet 
below  the  surface  and  was  covered  with 
top  soil.  Being  below  plow  depth,  it  will 
never  give  me  any  trouble  when  culti- 
vating the  field, 

I  disposed  of  a  large  number  of  other 
big  rocks  In  the  same  way.  The  advan- 
tage of  burying  the  pieces  in  the  holes 
is  that  they  do  not  need  to  be  hauled  off 
the  ground,  which  is  no  small  job,  as 
any  one  who  has  ever  tried  It  knows. 

I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience 
in  blowing  stumps  also.  At  first  I  found 
it  hard  to  get  the  cartridges  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  holes  because  small  roots  and 
stones  Interfered.  I  bought  a  5-foot 
lerigth  of  Iron  piping  large  enough  for 
the  cartridge  to  slide  through.  After 
making  my  bore  hole  with  the  soil  auger. 
I  would  insert  the  pipe  In  the  hole  and 
push  the  cartridges  home  through  It. 
The  pipe  was  then  withdrawn.    To  pre- 


vent the  cartridges  pulling  out  with  it, 
I  inserted  a  stick  with  which  the  cart- 
ridges were  held  in  place. 

Since  I  started  farming  here  and  be- 
gan using  dynamite  in  my  clearing 
work,  many  of  my  neighbors  have  begim 
blasting  who  were  afraid  of  it  until  I 
showed  them  how.  Lately  I  have  been 
keeping  a  supply  of  explosives  on  hand 
at  all  times,  for  their  convenience.  I 
often  do  small  jobs  for  them,  too. 

The  hills  in  this  locality  would  make 
fine  orchard  sites.  The  slope,  climate 
and  soil  are  ideal  for  fruit  raising.  It 
will  take  a  lot  of  blasting,  however,  to 
clear  these  hills  of  stumps  and  boulders, 
and  as  the  soil  is  quite  hard  I  tell  those 
who  ask  me  for  advice  that  they  should 
plant  their  fruit  trees  in  blasted  holes. 

I  am  a  farmer  and  like  to  read  articles 
written  by  other  farmers,  that  give  me 
new  ideas.  I  know  that  my  neighbors 
around  here  knew  very  little  about  blast- 
ing until  I  took  it  up,  so  I  believe  I  have 
given  you  some  ideas  that  will  be  new 
to  a  great  many  readers.  For  that  rea- 
son, I  hope  you  will  print  this  in  your 
paper. 

Connecticut. 


Harvesting  the  Corn  Crop 

JOHN    E.    iMUNCA.STEB. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a 
search  for  some  cheaper  means  of  har- 
vesting the  corn  crop  than  the  old  time 
hand  cutter,  and  while  many  kinds  of 
cutters  have  been  used  the  majority  of 
us  hang  on  to  the  old  knife  and  kick  up 
a  fuss  every  fall  because  it  costs  so 
much  to  cut  corn.  Wages  are  advancing 
every  year  and  the  prevalence  of  good 
roads,  with  a  jitney  bus  or  milk  truck 
on  each  one,  makes  the  laborer  more  un- 
reliable than  ever.  The  question  is 
truly  becoming  a  serious  one  and  must 
be  met  in  some  way  in  a  few  years.  The 
slide  cutter  is  successful  on  many  farms 
but  there  are  many  of  them  lying  around 
the  fence  corners  and  not  used,  so  there 
must  be  something  wrong  with  them  be- 
sides the  disinclination  of  the  ordinary 
laborer  to  work  with  them.  I  know  they 
are  somewhat  dangerous  to  legs  on 
rough  ground,  but  two  men  in  standing 
corn  can  handle  about  4  acres  per  day 
and  not  work  very  hard  either.  There 
are  a  number  of  cutters  now  made 
which  are  not  very  high  in  price  which 
cut  the  corn,  lay  It  on  a  table  and  carry 
it  to  the  shock  row,  where  it  is  unload- 
ed by  men,  who  walk  beside  the  ma- 
chine, and  set  against  the  shock.  Some 
of  these  will  work  in  down  corn  and  look 
like  good  machines,  but  I  have  never 
seen  one  at  work.  Two  or  three  of 
them  have  long  dividers  and  gatherer 
chains  about  the  same  as  the  corn 
binder. 

For  years  I  have  cut  most  of  my  crop 
with  a  binder  and  used  it  last  year  In 
as  tangled  corn  as  I  ever  saw.  It  gath- 
ered most  of  it  up  and  put  It  in  bundles, 
but  It  required  plenty  of  patience  at 
times.  The  tangled  stalks  would  tie  all 
up  in  knots  and  choke  the  binder,  some- 
times every  ten  feet  or  so,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  unchoke  it  by  hand, 
and  keep  on  at  It.  However,  I  cut  the 
whole  crop  of  about  45  acres  in  nine 
working  days  with  four  men  and  my- 
self, an  average  of  an  acre  a  day  per 
man,  with  the  team  thrown  in.  Two 
men  were  kept  ahead  of  the  machine  cut- 
ting shock  rows  and  tying  the  small 
shocks  to  set  up  against,  one  drove  the 
binder,  two  set  up  after  It  and  one  kept 
the  down  stalks  cut  and  cleaned  up.  I 
find  a  man  or  boy  will  do  this  easily  if 
he  keeps  up  with  the  machine,  but  it  Is 
a  big  job  If  left  until  the  whole  crop  is 
done.  Two  men  can  set  up  any  kind  of 
com.  keep  up,  and  sit  down  half  the 
time  if  they  work  right.       Forty-eight 
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Tractor  Free 
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CHEAr  AS  WOOD 

40  STYLES.  ALL  KINDS 

OF  FENCK.  NO  AGENTS 

CATALOG  FflCC 

UP-TO-DATE  MTG.  CO. 

MMF        10aaNAUTl.lllD. 


Reliable   men  to   bandJe  our    191* I 
"Farmers   Manual."     lOb^k   proflt.| 

Beslnnera  ol«ar  |fti»  dailr.    Oatflt  fic*. 

!k«U  dk  €•.,  »•»«.  S,  NafwrYlll*.  III. 


pounds  of  twine  were  used.  After  the 
corn  was  all  cut  it  toolt  two  2-hor8e 
wagons  and  four  men  two  days  to  pick 
up  tlie  ears  left  on  the  ground.  This 
was  thrown  in  the  barn  and  husked  out 
the  first  rainy  day  and  saved  a  lot  of 
dodging  around  for  feed  for  hogs  and 
horses. 

The  machine  I  have  has  been  in  use 
for  ten  or  eleven  years.  The  newer  ma- 
chines have  a  number  of  improvements, 
especially  in  the  way  of  ball  and  roller 
bearings,  which  decrease  the  draft  to  a 
great  extent.  I  use  four  horses  usually, 
though  I  have  cut  many  an  acre  with 
three.  If  the  ground  is  level  I  prefer 
three,  as  they  get  around  better  at  the 
eiHls  and  are  easier  to  drive  on  the  row. 
With  a  smaller  crop  a  man  can  cut  out 
all  his  shock  rows  before  starting  the 
binder  and  get  along  with  a  force  of 
two  or  three  very  easily,  of  course  tak- 
ing a  longer  time  for  the  work.  As  to 
the  best  machine,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  much  difference  in  them. 

Maryland. 


Crimson  Clover 

(Concluded  from  page  377) 

Crimson  clover  should  be  cut  for  hay 
when  the  plants  are  in  full  bloom  or  a 
little  before.  Later  cutting  will  give  a 
poor  quality  of  hay,  which  may  produce 
bad  results  in  feeding.  There  is  no  dan- 
ger in  feeding  Crimson  clover  hay  if  not 
rut  too  ripe.  The  general  practice  is  to 
cut  when  the  dew  is  off,  allow  to  wilt 
thoroughly,  but  not  long  enough  for  the 
leaves  to  snap,  throw  into  small  cocks 
built  high  on  a  small  base  and  leave 
standing  for  several  days.  The  most  of 
the  curing  and  sweating  is  done  in  the 
cock. 

The  failure  to  get  a  satisfactory  stand 
of  Crimson  clover  is  often  attributable 
to  low  grade  seed.  A  poor  stand  results 
either  from  seed  that  will  not  grow,  or 
fiom  the  presence  of  considerable  weed 
seed  or  foreign  material  The  lack  of 
vitality  may  be  due  to  the  seed  being 
harvested  too  early,  to  heating,  to  mold- 
ing before  threshing,  or  to  age.  When 
the  seed  is  fresh  it  is  of  a  bright  red- 
dish yellow  color,  and  has  a  high  polish. 
1  he  color  changes  to  a  rusty  brown  with 
age  and  becomes  dull  and  lustreless. 
Seed  of  dull  appearance  should  be  care- 
fully examined.  All  Crimson  clover  seed 
f'hould  be  tested  for  germination  before 
sowing.  Because  seed  is  fresh  is  no 
^uiarantee  that  it  will  grow  A  good 
Kiade  of  Crimson  clover  seed  should  ger- 
minate 85  to  95  per  cent.  Seed  over  a 
ytar  old  is  likely  to  deteriorate  rather 
'ai)i(My.  Native  grown  seed  IS  usually 
•tttter  than  that  imported.  Crimson  clo- 
vei-  is  not  commonly  adulterated;  at  any 
"ate.  It  may  be  readily  identified  by  the 
<olor,  and  by  its  almost  oval  shape, 
which  will  allow  it  to  roll  easily  from  a 
smooth  surface. 


Queries  Answered 

HarventlnflT  Beann. — E.  8.  P.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, writes:  "What  Is  the  iJrocess  of  har- 
vjsflng  the  Boston  Navy  or  pea  beaoV  Flavp 
about  one-half  acre  of  the  Onest  beans  pos- 
wbie :  they  are  Just  about  ready  for  harvest." 

Where  only  a  small  area  of  beans  is 
grown,  as  in  your  case,  pull  the  pods 
from  the  vines  in  the  field.  Place  in 
eunny  bags  and  hang  up  to  dry  in  a  well 
ventilated  room.  Flail  out  when  dry  on 
«  (lean  floor.  Run  the  flailed  beans 
through  a  fanning  mill  to  free  them- 
Jrom  trash. 


Wanted 


'•'reatlnw  Seed  IVheat — A.  C.   P..  Dela- 
ware,  writes:    "Will    you   please   tell    me   the 
V.''^*    way    of    treatini;    seed    wheat    that    has 
iMKt     or  'stinking  smut'    In   It?" 

Spread  the  seed  wheat  on  a  clean  floor 
|o'"  fanvas  and  sprinkle  with  a  solution  of 
one  pound  (one  pint)  ot  formalin  to  50 
Rallons  of  water  until  thoroughly  moist. 
'>"t  not  wet  enough  to  drip.  Stir  the 
seed  repeatedly  to  distribute  the  mois- 
|tiire  evenly,  then  shovel  Into  a  pile  and 


cover  with  sacks  or  canvas  for  two 
hours.  Spread  in  a  thin  layer  to  dry, 
stirring  frequently.  Sacks,  drills  or 
other  receptacles  should  be  disinfected 
with  the  same  solution  before  filling 
with  the  treated  seed.  One  pint  of 
formalin  when  made  up  with  water  wrtl 
treat  40  to  50  bushels  of  wheat. 


Engrliah  Blae  Graas. — F.  P.  R.,  Penn- 
sylvania, writes :  "I  notice  mention  of  English 
blue  grass  as  being  valuable  on  low  pasture 
land.  What  time  should  It  be  sown,  what 
quantity  per  acre  and  probable  cost?  Also, 
where  can  the  seed  be  purchased?" 

English  blue  grass  does  very  well  on 
any  soil  that  is  well  adapted  to  tintothy 
or  ordinary  blue  grass.  English  blue 
grass  may  be  seeded  along  with  timothy 
this  fall  with  fair  prospects  of  getting 
a  stand  another  year.  However,  if  the 
land  is  being  especially  prepared  I 
should  prefer  seeding  during  the  month 
of  August.  In  case  the  blue  grass  is 
seeded  with  timothy  it  could  go  in  with 
fall  seeded  wheat.  Usually  about  20 
pounds  per  acre  are  used.  The  seed  is 
relatively  expensive,  but  can  be  secured 
from  the  leading  seed  houses  in  Phila- 
delphia. 


Horticultural  Queries  Answered 

Berry  Query.  —  W.  S.,  Pennsylvania, 
writes :  "Please  advise  a  subscriber  as  to 
wliether  or  not  an  acre  of  blackberries  or 
raspberries  would  be  a  paying  proposition. 
What  varieties  do  best  In  Sullivan  Co.  Pa., 
and  is  the  fall  a  good  time  to  plant?" 

Whether  or  not  blackberries  or  rasp- 
berries are  a  paying  proposition  depends 
greatly  upon  local  conditions.  There  is 
no  question  as  to  their  paying  if  you  can 
grow  them  and  have  a  market.  If  you 
have  to  depend  upon  a  strictly  local  mar- 
ket and  have  competition,  an  acre  of 
each  would  most  likely  be  too  many. 
However,  if  the  large  towns  near  you, 
such  as  Towanda  and  Sayre,  are  not 
fully  supplied  and  your  shipping  facili- 
ties are  good  you  might  be  able  to  han- 
dle an  acre.  Unless  you  are  sure  of  your 
market  you  had  best  go  slow,  and  es- 
pecially so  if  your  shipping  facilities  are 
not  good.  On  the  other  hand,  berries 
usually  pay  well  when  well  grown.  The 
writer  has  an  acquaintance  who  grows 
about  an  acre  and  a  half  of  blackberries 
and  a  quantity  of  reds  and  has  been  able 
to  sell  them  all  in  his  home  community 
end  at  good  prices.  His  nearest  town  is 
two  miles  away  and  has  a  population  of 
about  1800  or  2000.  The  following  varie- 
ties are  suggested  for  your  location: 
Red  raspberries — Cuthbert  and  King. 
The  St.  Regis,  or  Ranler,  as  it  is  some- 
times known,  is  a  fall  bearing  sort  that 
usually  proves  profitable.  The  June  is 
a  variety  well  recommended  by  the  New 
York  Experiment  Station.  It  is  very 
early. 

Black  raspberries — Cumberland  and 
Kansas.  The  Gregg  is  a  good  berry  but 
is  a  little  dry. 

Blackberries. — Only  a  thorough  trial 
will  find  you  the  best  blackberry  to 
grow.  If  rust  is  not  common  in  your 
locality  the  Taylor  will  make  you  a  good 
berry.  Other  good  ones  are  Eldorado 
and  Blower.  The  Lovett  is  well  worth 
trying.  All  these  berries  should  be 
planted  in  rather  cool  locations  and  up- 
on soil  retentive  of  moisture,  as 
drought  is  fatal  to  success.     C.  A.  M. 


Mnnnd  L.«>'erlnK — J.  P.  O..  Pennsyl- 
vania, writes:  "Please  give  a  description  cov- 
ering the  propagation  of  plants  by  means  of 
'mound   layering."  " 

Mound  layering  is  commonly  practiced 
by  nurserymen  for  growing  stocks  of  the 
Paradise  apple,  quince  and  the  English 
gooseberries.  The  plants  are  cut  back 
pear  the  ground  and  all  the  shoots  al- 
lowed to  grow.  The  following  spring  the 
earth  is  mounded  over  the  base  of  the 
shoots  and  by  fall  they  will  have  all 
made  roots,  and  can  be  used  for  graft- 
ing and  setting  in  nursery  rows,  or  can 
be  planted  in  rows  to  make  more  stock 
riants  for  mounding.  It  is  necessary  to 
have  the  shoots  low  down  on  the 
stems  so  that  they  can  be  well 
covered.  The  method  is  best  adapt- 
ed to  low-growing,  bushy  plants 
which  do  not  increase  rapidly  from 
cuttings.  Mound  layering  makes  nice 
erect  plants,  and  where  long  rows 
ere  grown  from  year  to  year  a  great 
many  plants  can  be  produced.  Plants 
like  grapes  are  more  rapidly  increased 
either  from  cuttings  or  from  long  one- 
year  canes  laid  in  a  trench  and  covered, 
so  that  a  rooted  plant  can  be  made  from 
every  joint.  So  far  as  I  am  aware, 
nurserymen  use  the  mound  layering 
only  for  quince  and  Paradise  apple 
stocks  and  the  English  gooseberries. 


A  Plain  Statement  of  Fact 


Mogul  8-16:    $725  Cash  f.o.  b.  Chicago 

AT  the  present  prices  of  gasoline  and  kerosene, 
no  farmer   can   afford  to    use  a  gasoline 
tractor.     Gasoline  averages  now  over   100  per  cent 

higher  in  price  than  kerosene  and  is  likely  to  go  higher 
rather  than  lower,  according  to  men  who  know  the  oil  business. 

Again,  it  is  neither  safe  nor  economical  to  use  kerosene  in 
a  tractor  not  specially  designed  to  operate  on  kerosene.  Merely 
changing  the  fuel  mixer  is  not  enough;  the  design  of  the  wbola 
motor  must  be  changed. 

Mogul  kerosene  tractors  and  gasoline  tractors  of  equal  power 
sell  for  about  the  same  price  and  use  practically  the  same 
amounts  of  fuel.  On  that  basis  a  Mogul  8-16  tractor  saves  each 
year,  in  fuel  bills  alone,  about  a  third  of  its  price. 

If  you  are  considering  the  purchase  of  a  tractor  this  year, 
give  these  facts  careful  study,  from  every  point  of  view,  before 
you  spend  your  money. 

Mogul  tractors  are  designed  specially  to  operate  on  kerosene 
and  to  give  their  users  the  full  benefit  of  this  advantage.  There 
are  two  sizes— Mogul  8-16  and  Mogul  12-25.  Write  us  for  the 
story  of  kerosene  before  you  buy  any  tractor. 

hternational  Harvester  Company  o(  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Cbaapioa      Dccrinf      McConnidt      Milwaokce     OilocM      PUm 


FARQUHAR 


We  now  offer  Farquhar  Standard  Sawmills,  equipped  with  our  new 
Double  Belt  Feed.  This  remarkable  feed  equals  the  flexibility  of  any 
variable  friction  feed  in  cutting,  and  at  the  same  time  has  speed  for  the 
quick  return  of  the  carriage.  Simple,  easy  to  operate,  with  wear  reduced 
to  a  minimum  by  shifting  the  friction  on  to  specially  prepared  canvas 
belts,  instead  of  on  the  feed  proper. 

4k     Standard  Mills  are  built  in  four  sizes,  ransring  in  capacity  from  2,000  to  15,000  feet,  with 
choice  of  either  Standard  or  Log  Beam  type  of  carriage.  Special 
1-AMill  for  stationary  use,  and  the  Farquhar  Pony  for  light  work. 
20-page  booklet  gives  full  descriptions  of  the  Farquhar  line. 

Lower  illustration  shows  Farquhar  Cor- 
nish, a  rig  that  will  supply  dependable  power 
for  your  mill,  using  the  offal  lumber  and  saw> 
dust  as  fueL  24-page  Engine  and  Boiler  Cata* 
logue  free  on  request 

Write  us  concerning  your  requirements. 
No  obligation  on  your  part  if  not  convinced 
of  Farquhar  superiority. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

">  Box  609.  York.  Penna. 

We  alao  manufacture  Steam  and  Oaa  Tractor*. 
Threshers,  Cultivators,  Potato  Dtggen,  Ormln  Drills, 
Hydraulic  Cider,  Veneer  and  Special  Presses. 


Ute  NATCO  Drain  THe— Last  Forever 

Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tllo.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of 
best  Ohio  clay,  IkoroacUr  haurd  buraod.  Don't  have  to  die  *em  ap 
to  be  replaced  erery  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IBIPBRISH- 
ABLB    SILO.    Natoo   Building    TUe   and    Natco    Sewer    Pipe. 

Hatioaal  Fire  Prooliiic  CompMif  •  1117  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgii.  fW 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  —  vride 

or  narrow  tires.     Steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  any 

running  gear.    Wagon  parts  of  all  kinds.    Write 

today  for  free  catalog  Illustrated  in  colors. 

CLKCTRIC  WHCCL  CO.   44  Dm  Stra«t. «|«lMyb  M. 
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Four  Sensational  Bargains 

ffi  th«  ISdfvou  want  w"^  a  cent  in  advance,  without  making  a  deposit,  signing  a  mortgage  or  giving  security  of 

Snv  UnrtoS  mTord^r  a^^^^^         of  all  four,  of  the  winderful  bargains  shown  on  this  page  on  these  liberal  credit 

t^rms     if  the  goods  are  satisfactory,  make  a  first  payment  of  one-tenth  of  the  purch^e 

S^n  30  daysf balance  in  niheequa^^  if  you  prefer,  make  a  first 

payment  of  one:sixth  the  purchase  price  60  days  after  goods  arrive  and  balance  m  five 

equal  payments,  at  intervals  of  two  months,  giving  you  a  full  year  to  pay 

without  interest.     If  not  satisfactory,  return  the  shipment  at  our  expense 

within  30  days  after  arrival.      Hartman  prices  are  bed  rock— positively      - 

the  lowest  quoted  on  high  Quality  merchandiae-and  are  the  Bame  for  all  cash  or  on  credit. 
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EXTRA! 


Genuine  Royal 
Easy  Chair  Bargain 


Push 

the 

i  Button  I 

and 

Rest 
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IB<-? 


^■  ,^ 


Only  when  you  eink  into  its  soft,  luxurious  depths,  can^you  bej?in  to  appreciate  the  full 
truth  of  our  assertion  that  the  Royal  Easy  Chair  is  indeed  the  '  most  comfort- 
able chair  in  the  world."     Press  push  button  on  right  arm  and  back  auto- 
matically adjusts  itself  to  any  desired  position.     No  matter  how  heavy  you' 
are.  you  can  "lean   back"  with  your  whole  weight  with  perfect  safety.  .At^, 
whatever  angle  you  recline,  you  are  not  under  any  strain  to  hold  your  position 
as  in  ordinary  reclining  chairs,  because  the  chair  back  stays  where  you  put  it.1 
Foot  rest  is  out  of  eight  when  not  in  use  and  in  foot  rest  is  a  hidden  basket 
for  newspapers,  magazines,  etc. 

Hartman's  control  the  exclusive  time  payment,  mail  order  rights  on  thi«  ch»ir^ 
and  the  pattern  was  designed  exclusively  for  Hartman's. 

Mail  coupon  and  we  will  send  you  this  ele- 
gant  chair   without  a  cent  in  advance.    If 
satisfactory,    make  easy  payments  according 
to  price  and  terms  stated.     If  not  satisfactory, 
return  at  our  expense  within  30  days. 

Royal  Easy  Chair  No.  MK236.    Golden  or 
Fumed   Oak   or   Mahogany    finish.      Frame  23 
inches  high;  30  inches  wide;  27M  inches  deep.    Seat 
20Kx20li  inches  inside;  back  21Kx27  inches  inside.    Length 
reclining,  44  inches;  with  foot  rest  extended,  66  inches.     Up- 
holstered in  durable  imitation  Spanish  brown  leather.  8  springs  in  back. 
6  springs  in  seat,  affording  maximum  degree  of  strength  and  comfort. 

Order  by   No.   MK236.      Price  $13.95.     Terms:  No   money   in 
advance;  $1.40  in  30  days,  balance  in  nine  equal  monthly  paymenU; 
$2.35Din  60  days,  balance  in  five  equal  60  day  payments. 
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Chair  With 

Back  Erect 

and  Foot 

Rest  Slid 

Voder  Seat 
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Arms* 

rrentRaN 

and  Front  Post* 

Qwarter- Sawed  Oak 

Mane*  SoHd  Oak. 
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This  Magnifi- 
cent Easy 
Chair  Has  8 
Springs  In  the 
Backand  6  Springs 
In  the  Roomy  Ssat 

ORDER  DIRECT 
FROM  THIS  PAGE 


The 

"Push 

the  Button 

and  Rest" 

ROYAL 
Easy  Chair 

See  the  Button 
in  the  Arm 

Take  Your 
Choice  off 
Golden  or 

Fumed  Oak  or 
Imitatioa 
Mahooany 
Finish  at 
the  Same 

Low  Baiealn 
Price 


HARTMAN^S  Special  Farm  Credit  Plan 

n^iTA-KT'O       .^4.U     4.1 i-     *in  AAA  AAA      ........ 


Only  HARTMAN'S,  ;wjththeir  $12,000,000  capital,  their  tremendous 
organization  and  oyer  2,000,000  customers  are  capable  of  such  a  record 
smashing  offer  as  this.  You  can  order  any  size  or  style  Majestic  Engine  you 
want—any  size  Majestic  Separator-all  the  Roofing  and  Paint  you  need-and 
we  wiU  send  it  immediately.  You  pay  no  money  down,  make  no  bank 
deposit,  no  C.  O.  D.  We  don't  ask  for  security  of  any  kind.  Everything 
confidential  between  you  and  Hartman's.  ^  jf^-"*"!} 

Simply  state  what  you  want  and  we'll  ship  it  at  once  without  red  tape 

Most  Remarkable  Engine 
Offer  Ever  Made 

,  Send  coupon  for  FREE  book  and  note  the  sensationally  low  bar- 
^in  price  put  on  each  engine.    You  wouldn't  believe  it  possible 
that  such  a  high  grade  engine  could  be  sold  for  so  little.    But  Hart- 
man  does  it.    And  you  are  not  asked  to  pay  a  cent  in  advance  or 
keep  the  en^ne  if  you  don't  think  it  the  most  won- 
derful bargain  ever  offered. 

Send  for  a  Majestic  Engine  on  our  No-Money-In- 
Advance  Farm  Credit  Plan.  When  the  engine  comes, 
work  it  as  though  it  was  your  own  for  30  days,  and  if 
you  are  not  fully  satisfied  with  it  in  every  respect- 
send  it  back  at  our  expense  and  you'll  not  be  out  one 
cent.     If  you  are  completely  convinced  that  the 

"Majestic"  is  a  wonderful  bargain  and  just  exactly  the  enslne 
S'ou've  been  waitinir  for,  then  keep  it  and  pay  us  one*tenth  in  80 
days;  or  one-eixth  in  60  days,  according  to  our  farm  credit  plan. 
Tlw  Majestic  is  the  simplest,  most  durable,  moat  powerful 
for  ita  H.  P.  rating   and   most  economical-to-operate  gasoline 
engine.    Not  a  bit  like  old  style,  over-heavy  types  of  gasoline  en- 
gineswhicb  consume  enormouRamountnof  fn«>T  »»nf^  «r«»    th*»r«>fArA 
expensive  to  operate.     Or  like  others,  that  are  so  light  they  liter^ 
ally  jerk  and  tear  themselves  to  pieces  when  running  at  high  speed 
or  under  a  heavy  load. 

The  Majestic  is  the  "happy  medJam"— neither  too  heavy  nor  too  light. 
Hafl  fewer  number  of  parts,  a  marvel  of  simplicity.  Perfectly  balanced— just 
the  right  weight  for  the  power  it  ia  designed  to  develop.    Has  big  improve* 
ments  m  all  vital  points.     Convenient,  compact.    Gives  long  lasting  good. 
efficient  service  without  tinker  or  bother.    Send  coupon  for  FREE  book. 


or  delay  of  any  kind.  If  satisfied  with  the  goods  or  article,  make  yoor  first 
payment— one-tenth  in  80  days  and  pay  balance  monthly  in  nine  equal  install- 
ments—or, pay  one-sixth  in  60  days  and  balance  in  five  equal  installments 
everv  two  months,  which  gives  you  a  full  year  to  pay. 

We  have  devised  these  new  Credit  Terms  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
the  Farmer—  IS  the  most  liberal  credit  ever  offered  by  any  concern. 
Write  us  for  FREE  booklet  on  articles  in  which  you  are  interested  and 

oote  oar  sensatioDal  bargain  pricea 


M 


Sizes  Stationary  Engines:  2, 3,  S,  7,9  and  14  H.P. 

HaiNl  Portablaas  2, 3  and  8  H.P.      Horaa  Portablaa:  5,  7,  9  and  14  H.P. 


Save  Money  On  This  Steel  Range  Wonderful  Rocker  Bargain    Sensational  Sale  On  Washers 


fF 


CAPITAL 
REGENT 


You  couldn't  buy  as 
handsome,  as  durable, 
as  economical,  or  as 
dependable  a  cooking 
and  baking  range  as 
Hartman's    "Capital" 
Regent,  at  anywhere 
nearour  low  price.  It's 
the  last  word  in  steel 
range  conetruction— 
built    for    satisfactory 
service.    We  don't  ask 
yoo  to  send  a 
cent  in 
advance: 
give  se- 
curity or 
even  prom- 
ise to  buy. 
Mail  cou- 
pon and  we 
will   ship 
you    the 
range.      If  not  per- 
fectly satisfactory  re- 
turn at  our  expense. 

"Capital" 
Regent  Range 

Complets  «ntb  warminflr  closet  with  full  len^h  shelf.  Has 
Dnplex  grates,  (or  use  of  coal  or  wood.  Large  pouch  feed  is  pro- 
vided for  coal.  Oven  18  in.  wide  by  19  In.  deep  by  11  in.  high,  is 
well  built  and  braced  to  prevent  buckling  and  has  •  non-heating 
wood  handle.  Wire  oven  rack  ia  furnished.  Oven  door  is  spring 
telanced,  drop  type,  forming  a  shelf  when  lowered.  Soot  dean-out 
door  below  oven.  Cast  Iron  Are  door,  ash  nit  door  and  frame  below. 
Body  constructed  of  polished  blue  steel.  Firebox  17M  in.  by  6  in.  by 
"  •■  *  — '■--'■  — Bervoir,  25ln.  by  f  " 
arc  well  plated. 

Price,  without  reservoir,  $22. 9S.  Order  by  No.  MK232.  Term*: 
No  money  in  advance;  $2.M  in  3(  days,  balance  in  9  equal  monthly 
payment*:  or  flrat  payment  of  $3.85  in  M  days,  balance  in  5  equal 
is  day  payments.  With  reaerroir,  $2S.99.  Order  by  No.  MK233. 
Terma:  No  money  in  advance;  $2.90  in  M  dava,  balance  in  9  equal 
monthly  paymcnta,  or  first  payment  of  $4.BS  in  M 


fi^Si^W^^S'M; 
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quainted    price. 
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6  in.'  Cooking  top,  without  reservoir,  25  In.  by  84  In.;  with  reservoir, 
26  in.  by  40  in.  Nickled  parts 


Nina  Haavy 

Steal  Coll 

Sprlnga  Support  Saat 


Send  coupon  for  this 
big,  roomy  rocker  and 
let  it  prove  for  itself 
what  a  wonderful  bar- 
gain it  really  is.  You 
couldn't  duplicate  it 
elsewhere  for  anything 
like  our  special  **get-ac- 

If  you 
decide  to  keep  it 
make  first  small 
payment   either 
in  30  or  60  days, 
balance  in  small 
payments  ac- 
cording to  terms 
stated  below.  If, 
for  any    reason, 
you  do  not  wish 
to  keep  the  rock- 
er, return  it  at  our 
expense.   You  run 
no  risk  whatever, 
because  you  don't 
send  a  cent  in  ad- 
vance.   Mail  cou- 


,,*/^^v.:  V ; 


equal  M  day  payments. 


...      , , daya,  balance  in  9 

Pnce  includes  new  Style  higb  closet. 


pon  today— sure.     We  simply  want  you  to  see  this  rocker  and 
then  decide  as  to  whether  or  not  you  wish  to  buy  it. 

Rocker  Barsaln.     Frame  strongly  built.     Exposed  parts  neatly  flnished  in  imitation  Ma- 
hogany, nicely  gioBsed.    Upholstered  mchoieeof  imitation  blaekorir 


mchoieeof  imitation  black  or  imitation  Spaniah  leather 
ipported  by  9  heavy  steel  springs.    Width  of  chair  i 
from  floor,  fully  apholstered  over  wood  fibre  and  cotton 


Upholster 

Seat  roeaaurea  20x20  inches;  supported  by  9  heavy  steel  springs.    Width  of  chi 

36  in.    Seat  is  17  in.  from  floor,  fully  opholBteredov 

seat  to  top  of  back  26  in.     Arms  about  6  in.  wide 

Bolid  comfort.    Order  by  No  .  . 

tlon  Spaniah  leather).     Price  $9.S8.    Terma:  No  money  in  advance;  $i.SS  in  30  daya,  balance 

in  nine  equal  monthly  paymenta;  or,  $1.6S  in  6S  daya,  balance  in  five  equal  M  day  payments. 


This  big 
MK242  (imitation  Black  leather).    Order  by  No.  MK243  (imiu 


32  in.;  height 

Height  from 

bandaome  rocker  is  built  for 


Can  Be  Operated 
Sitting  Down  or 
Standing  Up —  , 
Note  High  Speed 
Fly  Wheel  and 
Space  for  Belt 
for  Running 
By  Power 


Send  coupon  for  thlaHigh-Speed  Rotary 
Washer  and  let  it  prove  for  itself  what  a  won- 
derful bargain  it  really  is.    It  you  decide  to 
keep  it,  pay  according  to  price  and  terms  stated  below 
If  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  the  washer,  return  it  at  our 
expense. 

No.  MK244.  Nartmaii'a  Msli  9p—4  Rvtary  WaalMr.  Essiest 
to  operate  hand  power  washer.  Can  be  ron  by  ten  or  twelve  year 
old  boy  or  girl  without  tiring.  Note  the  Hish  Speed  Fly  Wbesl. 
When  started,  practically  keeps  machine  going  with  its  own  tao* 
mentom.  Fitted  with  Special  Wringer  Attaebment.  Has  all  latest 
improvements.  Has  fewer  number  of  working  psrta.  Cannot  get 
out  of  order.  Built  of  genuine  kiln  dried  Louisiana  Bed  Cypress. 
Tub  has  cormgated  bottom  and  sides.  24  inches  in  diameter. 
Strongly  bound  with  three  metal  hoop  bands.  Capacity  eight  shirts, 
t^sy  to  move  about.  Properly  placed  rear  plug  makes  it  easy  to 
clean  and  empty.  Like  all  Hartman  madiines,  tnis  washer  ia  sap- 
plied  under  Hartman's  Iran  Clad,  UmNim,  Laaal  Bia«llns  9«iar- 
anta*.  so  that  you  need  have  no  hesitation  in  ordering. 

Order  by  No.  MK244.  Price  $9.75.  Terma:  No  money  In  ad- 
Vance;  $1.SS  in  3S  daya,  balance  in  nine  equal  monthly  paymsats;  or 
$1.(5  in  M  days,  bslance  in  five  equal  M  day  payments. 


I 

I 
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HARTMAN  COMPANY 

4096.98  LaSalla  St.,   Chlc«sb 

Place  an  X  in  a  opposite  barcrain  or  barsraina 
wanted,  fill  in  and  mail  us  cout>on. 

O  No.  MK242.  Rocker  (imitation  black  leather). 


No.  MK242. 
No.  MK24U. 
No.  MKZ<9. 
No.  MK232. 


Rocker  (imitation  Spnnish  leather). 

n  No.  Mk244.  notary  w 

O  No.  MK236.  Royal  Eaay  Chair. 


Range  (with  Reservoir). 
Range  (without  Reaervoir) 


n  No.  MK244.  Rotary  Washer. 


If  I  keep  the  goodn,  I  will  make  first  payment  either  in  30  or  60 
days  and  balance  in  30  or  60  day  paymenta  as  per  prices  and  terma 
quoted  in  this  advertisement. 


FREE  Hartman's  Big  Bargain  Catalog  FREE 

Pilled  f rwn  cover  to  cover  with  thousands  of  wonderful  bargains  in  Home  Fumishinffs.  all  sold  on 

the  Hartman  Liberal  Credit  I'lan,  backed  by  the  $12,(X)0,000  Hartr.ian  Guarantee.     Get  this  groat  moaey 

saver.     Wonderfully  done  in  many  colors,  showin.^r  articles  exactly  as  they  look.     Furniture,  Carpets. 

Clocks,  Draperies,  Silverware,  Stoves,  Ranges,  etc.— everything  needed  in  the  liome.    We  will  aend  {t 

to  you— FREE-whether  you  buy  direct  from  this  page  of  "Ket-acquainted"  offers  or  not. 

HARTMAN   COMPANY, 

4096-98  LaSalle  Street, Chicago,  III. 


ut. 


Name. 


P.  O.  Box.  Address.. 


iWn - - 

If  only  catalog  ia  wanted,  write  nam«  and  address  on  Unea  above. 


SUte., 
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Hartman  Will  Trust  You 


Sensational  Offer  in 


Send 

for 

Book 


Afirfl 
\mmri 
Pay- 
Without 
tat«r«st 


375  Ifes. 
500  lbs. 
750  lbs. 
1000  His. 


Z'  Hmmx^^ 


Cream 
Separators 

This  offer  ia  exactly  the  same 

.  aa  that  made  above  on  our  f  »• 

moua  Great  Majestic  Engines. 

No  monay  down— a  full  rear  to  pay — 

without  interest— and  the  lowest  price  on 

this  strictly  high  grade  separator. 

We  want  you  to  learn  from  your  own  experience 

that  here,  at  last,  in  the  Majestic  is  the  perfect 

separator— a  masterpiece  of   mechanical   skill   and 

ingenuity— an  amazing  triumph  achieved  in  Cream 

Separator  construction. 

Test  it  on  warm  or  cold  milk  and  find  out  by  actual 

resultahow  the  Majestic  skims  down  to  the  last 

drop— note  the  fine  condition  of  the  cream— how  much 

quicker  it  slums  than  any^ther  you  have  ever  leen. 

[The  Majestic  Cream  Separator 

haaall  the  latest  improvements  including  remark- 
able  inside  oilinar  device  that  keepa  gearing  perfect* 
lubricated  and  absolutely  prevents  a  drop  of 
oil  cominp  in  contact  with  cream.    Also  im- 
proved aeparable  disc  bowL    Simplest  to 
.^  clean— all  parts   readily  accetaible— no 
nooka  or  comers  to  gather  dirt. 

Uaa  tt  80  days;  then  if  you're  not  aatiafied  it  is  the  moat 
Istron^y  oonatructed.  the  easiest  running,  the  closest  skim- 
Ining.  uid  to  every  way  the  best  separator  on  the  market, 
return  at  oar  ezpenaa.  The  trial  coats  you  abeolotely  nothing.  If  sroa 
decide  to  keep  it.  make  the  first  payment  of  one-tenth  in  80  daya  or  one- 
eixth  in  00  days— the  balance  in  easy  monthly  payments  according  to  our 
Farm  Credit  Plan.  We  want  yon  to  learn  all  about  thia  wonderful  Sepa- 
rator and  compare  oar  low  price  with  prices  of  cheaply  eonatmcted  in- 
ferior makea.  Get  tb*  proof.  If  s  in  our  Separator  Book.  Write  your 
name  and  addreee  to  coopoo  and  mail  today. 
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PAINT 


AT  ROCK- 
BOTTOM  PRICES 

Our  sensational  bargain  on  Paints,  combined  with 
Hartman's  Special  Farm  Credit,  offer  an  amazing  money- 
saving  opportunity.  Send  for  free  txx>k.  Order  any 
amount  ox  house,  bam  or  rooT  paint— not  a  cent  in  ad- 
vance-no deposit,  no  C.  O.  D.  We  ship  immediately.  If 
satisfactory,  pay  one-tenth  after  30  days,  or  one-eixth 
after  60  days  and  balance  in  equal  payments -monthly 
or  every  two  months,  thereafter,  giving  you  a  fuU 
year  to  pay. 

RfiX-KAfA  Pillnfft  Ready  mixed.  The  most 
■*''^  t%W*W  rainiS  perfect  painta  on  the 
market  Guaranteed  not  to  peel,  blister,  chalk  or  rub  off. 
For  house,  bam  or  roof.  Lowest  prices  ever  quoted  on 
1,  6  and  60  gallona.  All  colors.  Send  name  and  address 
on  postal  or  coupon  for 

Free  Paint  Catalog  ^^^XJILTS 

l>aint  color*.    Bemarkably  k>w  prices.    Eaay  terms. 


Wonderful  Bargai 
ROOFING 

Send  coupon  beHor>  and  get  oar  Bar> 

gain  Pricee  on  world's  best  roofing. 
Fever  before  such  senaational  offer  aa 
we  are  making  on  Hercules  Guaranteed 
Roofing.  Then  consider  the  remark- 
able credit  terms.  Send  no  money. 
Order  just  as  much  as  you  want  and 
we  will  ship  it  to  you  on  approvaL  If 
satisfied,  you  make  the  first  payment 
in  3aor60  days,  aa  you  choose— and  the 
balance  on  our  Liberal  Farm  Credit 
Terms. 

Hercules  Flint  Surfaced  Roofino 

is  the  most  durable  and  efl^cient  for 
every  purpose.  Heat  and  cold  do  not 
affect  it  Is  positively  proof  against 
all  kinds  of  weather.  Made  from  high- 
est quality,  long-fibre  roofing  felt  thor- 
oughly saturated  with  pure  asphalt. 
Both  sides  thickly  coated  with  very 
fine,  sharp  particlea  of  crystal,  which 
are  firmly  imbedded  under  enormoua 
preasure. 

Rolls  contain  108  square  feet.  NaOa 
and  cement  free.  We  carry  a  full  stock 
in  all  plys  and  weights  for  all  pnrpnese. 
Send  the  coupon  or  a  postal  for  Roof- 
ing Bargain  Book  and  nee  Samples  of 
entire  Une.    . 
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Mail  Coupon  for  FREE  Catalogs 


Just  place  an  X  in  D  in  coupon  opposite 
request  will  be  mailed  to  you  at  once,  absolutely  free— no  obligation  to  you. 
bargains  and  order  <»  oar  No-Money-In-Advance  Libera]  Credit  Plan. 


catakw  or  catalogs  wanted,  sign  and  mail  it  to  as. 

arriv^ 
Send  coupon  for  book  and  details. 
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After  books 


The  eat 
note  the  wonderfol 


THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY.  *~*»««-^|ssfc 


HARTMAN 

Will  Trust  You 
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HARTMAN^S 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mail  Coupon  Today 


THE  HARTMAN  COMPANY, 

4096-08  LaSalU  Str««t,  CHICAQO,  ILL. 

Without  obligating  me,  send  catakig  checked  and  details  of 
No- Money-Down,  Year-To-Pay  Farm  Credit  PUn  at  addraas 


your 
given  below 

□  Majestic  Engine  Catalog  No.  E-233 
O  Majestic  Separator  Catalog  No.  S-233 
a  Paint  and  Roofing  Catalog  No,  P-233 


D  Samples  of  Hercules  Roofing. 
□  Color  Card  of  Rex-Kote  Paints. 
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October  15.  1916. 


October  15,  1916. 
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Edited  by  F.  V.  L.  TURNER 

AH  letters,  imiuirles  und  requests  ia  reference  to  poultry.  8tioul<J  be  addressed  to  the  Poultry  Editor  of  The 
Practical  larrner,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Practical  Poultry  Talks 


Now  that  the  pullets  are  well  rounded 
cut,  nearly  ready  to  begin  a  winter  grind 
in  the  egg  making  mill,  it  is  just  about 
time  to  start  the  feed  that  is  going  to 
lemain  the  steady  cooler  weather  diet. 

Of  course  the  hens,  yearlings,  are  in 
molt—at  least  they  should  be  to  a  very 
j;reat  extent— and  they  must  be  helped 
through  this  period  of  egg  Inactivity, 
while  the  new  feathers  are  coming  along. 
The  very  same  ration  that  majces  eggs 
makes  flesh  and  feathers  and  its  speed 
can  be  increased  materially.  Probably 
the  very  best  addition  to  any  ration,  for 
the  raolter.  is  what  is  commonly  known 
as  old  process  linseed  oil  cake  or  meal. 
This  oil  meal  is  the  left-over  after  the 
oil  has  been  pressed  out  of  the  seed — 
that  is,  all  but  a  small  percentage;  and 
this  percentage  is  what  helps  the  hen 
cloihe  herself.  Speed  means  a  quicker 
resumption  of  the  egg-laying  function 
and  the  little  things  said  in  these  col- 
umns about  helping  the  molters  mean  a 
Mhole  lot  that  probably  does  not  appear, 
on  the  surface,  to  the  amateur. 

When  the  reader  is  asked  to  supply 
oil  meal  to  molters  the  reason  for  the 
request  lies  in  the  fact  that  when  molt- 
ing begins  the  egg  producing  organs 
cease  their  activity — the  hen  requires,  if 
she  is  a  perfectly  normal  healthy  hen.  the 
tamt  amount  of  food  to  make  feathers 
thai  she  required  to  make  eggs  and  she 
cannot  do  both  at  once  on  a  limited 
ration.  Again,  a  normal  hen  retains  her 
facial  and  head  gear  complexion  when 
she  molts;  the  abnormal,  or  weak,  un- 
healthy hen  of  low  vitality  does  not; 
honce  it  is  necessary  that  the  strength 
of  the  hen  be  maintained  by  breeding, 
f.rst,  good  feed  and  care,  second. 

To  overcome  the  loss  of  condition,  and 
weight,  which  the  heavy  layer  experi- 
ences about  molting  time,  oil  meal  is  the 
best  known  agent. 

Take  the  hen  with  a  dried-up.  almost 
white,  comb,  a  pale  and  anaemic  face, 
slow  action,  and  it  is  safe  to  keep  her 
away  from  the  breeding  yards  next 
spring;  her  offspring  will,  ten  to  (me. 
possess  the  same  degree  of  low  vitality. 
If  not  a  lower  degree,  and  especially  so 
if  the  male  mate  is  of  the  same  vitality. 
The  very  old  but  most  appropriate  simile 
applies  here — "a  chain  is  only  so  strong 
as  its  weakest  link." 

In  forming  the  poultry  chain  simply 
keep  out  the  weak  links — no  amount  of 
any  food  can  possibly  build  up  a  natural- 
ly weak  constitution;  in  fact,  the  oppo- 
site is  true;  the  weak  hen's  digestive 
organs  cannot  stand  the  feed-overload 
necessary  to  replenishment  of  a  heredi- 
tary weak  make-up,  nor  can  a  weak  hen 
convert  egg-making  feed  into  eggs. 

To  offset  the  ravages  of  nature  in  thi.« 
molting  process  is  a  problem  of  simple 
solution.  Just  as  the  human  problem  of 
keeping  warm  in  winter  is,  to  a  verj- 
great  extent,  solved  by  the  use  of  heavier 
and  more  heating  foods.  Vegetables  can 
bt  used  successfully  In  summer  to  help 
make  eggs,  but  the  winter  production  of 
eggs  requires  enough  heat  units  to  main- 
tain the  body  while  an  added  duty  is 
being  performed. 

Going  a  step  further  in  this  egg  laying 
function;  when  the  egg-making  organs 
become  inactive  they  do  not  simply 
stand  still.  If  nothing  more  than  inac- 
tivity resulted  the  return  to  egg  laying 


upon  the  completion  of  the  molt  would 
follow  naturally.  Instead,  the  egg  or- 
gans atrophy,  dry  up,  and  must  be  re- 
built with  good. food  and  time. 

To  the  element  time  we  are  indebted 
for  the  long  cold  weather  period  in 
\\hich  the  hen.  not  a  pullet  (because  we 
have  been -building  the  pullet,  in  all  of 
her  parts,  to  perfection  in  a  given  natu- 
ral time),  dose  not  lay.  If  time  were 
not  necessary  in  which  t©  rebuild  the 
hen's  functions  (just  as  we  did  the  pul- 
let's) she  would  lay,  all  other  things 
being  equal,  the  moment  her  last  new 
feather  was  finished. 

Because  of  this  fact,  we.  must  try  to 
put  the  kind  of  feed  through  the  hen's 
digestive  apparatus  that  will  supply  her 
wants  in  new  feathers  and  keep  intact 
lier  egg  making  machinery  at  its  full 
working  strength. 

Nearly  every. reader  who  keeps  hens 
will  have  noticed  In  his  flock  some  one 
or  more  vigorous,  strong,  active  birds 
that  have  gone  through  the  molt  without 
ceasing  their  egg  yield  entirely;  these 
cases  could  have  been  kept  at  the  same 
rate  of  yield  had  a  little  more  of  the 
right  food   been   supplied. 

Add  10  per  cent,  (one  pound  to  ten) 
of  oil  meal  to  the  ration  you  get  the 
best  results  from  and  you  will  be  amazed 
at  the  difference  in  condition  of  the  hens 
and  In  the  number  of  eggs  secured  in 
molting  time.  In  the  New  Jersey  laying 
competition  it  is  proposed  to  use  the  fol- 
lowing rations: 

DRY    MA.SH. 

Wheat  bran 100  lbs. 

Wheat  middlings 100  lbs. 

Ground  oats 100  lbs. 

Corn  meal   100  lbs. 

Meat  scraps 100  lbs. 

GRAI.NS. 

Whe«*t 100  lbs. 

Cracked  corn  100  lbs. 

'    Clipped  oats   100  lbs. 

It  Is  also  proposed  to  feed  as  follows: 
The  amount  of  this  ration  whh  h  Is  fed 
will  be  determined  by  the  amount  of 
mash  consumed  and  the  weight  and  pro- 
duction of  the  flocks. 

In  the  Delaware  laying  competition 
the  following  methods  for  feeding  are 
In  use  and  they  have  been  so.  successful- 
ly, for  five  years.: 

DP.V    M\SH. 

Coarse  bran 200  lbs. 

Corn  meal   100  lbs. 

Gluten  feed 100  lbs. 

Ground  oats   100  lbs. 

Standard  middlings lo  lbs. 

Fish  scrap 30  lbs. 

Beef  scrap 30  lbs. 

Low  grade  flour 25  lbs. 


and  laying  at  the  same  time  have  been 
recorded  In  the  Delaware  competition, 
and  molts  have  been  noticeably  short- 
ened under  that  system. 

In  the  Delaware  system  the  dry  mash 
Is  before  the  hens  all  the  time  and  the 
grains  are  fed  from  automatic  hoppers, 
started  at  3  P.  M.  In  winter  and  4  to 
4.30  P.  M,  in  summer. 

Each  of  the  rations  given  above  are 
fed  from  before  the  first  pullet  egg  and 
throughout  the  entire  year,  the  competi- 
tion year  In  each  competition  beginning 
Nov.  1st  and  ending  Oct.  31st,  or  365 
days. 


Poultry  ProfltM  and  the  Price  of 
IVheat. — Mrs.  B.  T.  L.,  Pennsylvania,  writes  : 
"Now  thnt  wheat  is  so  much  higher  than 
formerly,  what  can  we  farm  wives  do  to  keep 
up  our  profit  on  eggsV  Is  there  any  way  t<> 
arrange  the  ration  more  cheaply  than  the 
present  ones  we  have  been  taught  to  use?" 

Have  you  noticed  that  eggs  are  bring- 
ing more  money  now  than  last  year  this 
time?    We  do  not  mean  to  answer  your 
question  by  asking  another,  however  this 
fact  of  higher  egg  prices  must  be  con- 
sidered.   Farmers'  wives  are  not  paying 
any  more  for  their  wheat  than  they  did 
last  year;  It  costs  no  more  in  the  present 
year  than  it  did  '  st,  except  where  pot- 
ash has  been  purchased  at  a  high  figure 
per    unit.      Phosphate    (more   correctly, 
phosphoric  acid)  has  enabled  the  wheat 
grower  to  keep  his  cost  of  production 
about    as    low    as    last    year.      Suppose 
wheat  Is  50  per  cent,  higher  now  than 
a  year  ago — that  the  cost  of  producing 
six  dozen  eggs  fr   n  each  hen  (the  aver- 
age of  the   farm  hen   In  this  country) 
has  Increased  from  the  average  cost  of 
60  cents  per  year  to  90  cents  per  year, 
the  lowest  estimate,  20  cents  per  dozen, 
will  return  $1.20  to  the  producer     But 
other  grains  have  not  increased  at  the 
same   rate   as   wheat,   therefore   the  in- 
creased cost  of  production  cannot  be  50 
per  cent.       There  is  ample  margin  for 
profit  In  any  case.     To  help  out  on  the 
ration  cut  25  'bs.  out  of  the  100   (or  In 
the  same  proportion)  of  middlings  used 
In  the   mash  and   add   about  10   of  old 
process  oil  meal,  and  cut  out  25  lbs.  of 
whole  wheat  and  add  5  of  Kaffir  corn,  5 
of  barley  and  10  of  oats,  with  an  addi- 
tional 5  lbs.  of  cracked  corn,  these  fig- 
ures being  based  on  the  100  lbs.   stan- 
dard ration. 


Worth  W^hile  Suggestions 

Preparedness  In  the  poultry  game  is 
the  warfare  waged  against  disease 
epidemics. 

If  what  Solomon  said  about  new  things 
under  the  sun  holds  good  today.  Old  Man 
Roup  must  have  played  havoc  with  the 
Wise   One's   chicken   farm. 

When  Friend  Bronchitis  visits  the  hen 
coop  the  tunes  he  teaches  the  layers  pos- 
sess not  the  charms  that  soothe  the 
savage  breast. 

Chicken  mathematics — a  healthy  hen. 
minus  a  cold,  equals  a  goodly  yield  of 
winter  eggs. 

It  has  been  proved  that  the  egg  yield 
can  be  cut  in  half  by  furnishing  the 
layer  just  one  good  drink  a  day.  Water, 
that  a  full  yield  may  be  secured,  must  l>e 
constantly  before  the  hen. 

Begin  now  to  boil  out  the  drinking 
vessels  once  a  week  and  keep  up  the 
practice  until  next  spring. 
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GR.VINS. 

Cracked  corn   60  lbs. 

Wheat 60  lbs. 

Heavy  white  oats 40  lbs. 

Barley   20  lbs. 

Kaffir  corn   10  lbs. 

Buckwheat  10  lbs. 

Coarse  beef  scrap 10  lbs. 

Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  not  been 
deemed  necessary  to  change  the  Dela- 
ware method:  In  fact.  It  is  believed  that 
the  results  obtained  could  not  be  dupli- 
cated with  any  other  known  ration  or 
system.  Connecticut  and  Missouri  never 
having  secured  such  high  individual  hen 
or  flock  average  in  the  same  length  of 
time,  five  years,  with  other  rations  and 
methods  of  feeding.    Many  casee  of  molt 


C'ulllngr    Oat    Late    Larem M.    O.    W., 

Sow  .Teisey.  writes:  "As  a  general  rule  Is  ir 
not  best  to  cull  out  those  I^ehorns.  hatched 
In  April,  which  do  not  lay  by  November  l.">thV 
For  three  years  we  have  had  a  number  of  pul- 
lets which  would  not  lay  until  the  last  of 
November  to  the  last  of  December,  nnd  we  do 
not   think   the   late   layers  are  profitable." 

To  the  experienced  poultryman  these 
late  layers  are  of  no  value  and  would 
be  detected  by  observation  and  practice 
long  before  November  1st.  If  these  late 
layers  escape  the  breeding  pen  the  poul- 
try raiser  Is  fortunate — to  breed  them 
will  not  help  future  flocks.  In  normal 
years  egg  prices  begin  to  drop  about 
January  1st — pullets'  eggs  laid  around 
the  latter  part  of  December,  as  a  first 
effort,  would  not  be  marketable  because 
of  size,  so  that  In  the  end  these  late 
layers  would  be  a  financial  drain  Instead 
of  profit  producers.  Obviously,  these 
pullets  would  not  produce  over  one 
dozen  eggs  that  could  show  a  profit,  the 
remainder  of  their  laying  period  might 
be  an  even  break  on  cost  of  production, 
while  their  cost  to  rear  from  the  egg  to 
egg  laying  would  be  a  total  loss. 
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Chester  County  Thxva 
48  Acres  $3650 

Nearlv  all  In  cultlvattoD.  In  one  of  tli*  ricbent  sec- 
tioDS  of  Penna.:  only  a  mile  to  High  Hchool,  R.  K., 
village  and  milk  ntation.  Neat  9-rooiu  house  witti 
telephone.  60-lt.  barn.  To  settla  affalra  ininiedlately 
price  |86-'>u  with  91600  down,  and  owner  will  throw  in 
|)alr  tiorsea.  9  heart  cattle.  to<>N  and  grrain.  For  deUIln 
see  paue  20.  "Btrout'fl  BIr  niincti  of  HarnalDs."  copy 
free.  K.  A.  Htroiit  Farm  Agency.  DcpC  1880.  Land 
Title  Bldg..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


"List,  while  to  thee  a  tale  I  unfold." 

Said    the   draft-laden    sneak    as   he   handed   a 

rold 
To  the  sleepy  pullet  a   little  bit  bold; 
"1  came  to  thee  here  through  yon  little  crack, 
The  one  upon  which  thou  should  have  turned 

tny    bark. 
I    will    come   again    when    thou    hast    passed : 
'Tls    my    duty    to   see   that    tliy    kind    Is   hur- 

rassed." 


Regal  White  Wyandottes 

Winter  layers,  years  of  hreedlni;  for  eggs.    Circular 

free.    Stock  92.0U  up. 
Waa.  I<.  maliler  A  Moaa,         Harllacti'AJV.  »- 

Ctf  ol^l  DviAAa  on  Quality  breeding  cuclcerels  of  th<9 
OPWVMI  rrM»«»  following  varieties:  .H.  c.  Black  Leg 
horn,  Anconas.  Bar.  Kock,  R.  C.  Red,  fl.M)  each.  Tliix 
raoDth  R.  C.  Ited  pulletH.  00c  each.  8atlflf action  guaran 
teed.  E.  R.  Hummer  ACo..  R.  D.-B,  Frenchtowa,  N.J 

Rourbon  Red  Turkey*.  Hardiest  and  bent,  e« ay 
to  ruiae.  I'ure  >>ri-(i  stock.  Pricea  reoaonable.  Booklet 
free.    Mrs.  Attib  Denny  Gbooic.  Owentao.  Ky. 

1>_1    •__  IJ,--,-     High  grade  Ruf us  Red.  Pric^ 
I9Clglan  lanrCB    reasonable.     Homer  piKeoB'* 
6  pair  V>.     E.  HOLI^ET.  VINBLAMD.  If.  J. 
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D •Vl**«aw^  Mmwm-j  Bsill,  three  years  old,  also 
*•    one  thirteen  uronths  old.     Mas*  sell  to  keep  from 


inbreeding.     Two   tine    tieifers 
Annapolis,  Md. 


O.     RiDOUT.    JR  . 


Brooder 


Built  of  solid  cast  iron  with  latest  improved  grate,  large 
ash  pan,  coat  magazine,  automatic  heat  control  top  and 
bottom.     Equipped  with  perfect  gas  escape  system. 

Agents  Wanted.  Write  at  once  for  territory  and 
terms.  You  can  make  money  selling  the  Magic  Brooder 
at  $16.50.  It  is  a  perfect  brooder.  Send  for  booklet  tell- 
ing how  lo  build  colony  houses. 

Address  UNITED  BROODER  CO.. 

370  Pennington  Ave..  Trenton.  N.  J. 
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(((OUR  EXPERIENCE  VQO^ 


All  our  readers  are  Invited  to  contribute  their  experiences  on  the  topics  under  discussion  t2  00  will  be  nairt 
for  the  best,  and  11.00  for  the  next  best  contribution,  and  60c  for  eacb  other  article  published  Contributions 
must  be  in  our  bands  15  days  before  date  of  Issue. 


rroPic  No.  1206,  Nov.  1. — How  do  you  pick, 
pack  and  mai^et  your  apples?  Do  you  sell 
them  at  harvest  time  or  put  them  in  stor- 
age? Do  you  market  through  a  co-operative 
association  or  sell  individually — if  through 
un  association  give  briefly  the  plan  of 
operation,  and  what  success  has  been  atr 
tained.  What  prices  are  you  receiving  for 
this  year's  apples?     Limit  250  words 

Topic  No.  1207,  Nov.  15. — Is  the  breed!  ig 
and  raising  of  horses  on  a  small  sc*^le 
profitable  for  farmers?  Give  us  the  benefit 
of  your  experience  and  the  conclusions  .vo<i 
draw.  What  prices  are  good  horses  bring- 
ing in  your  vicinity?  Limit  manuscripts 
to  250  words. 


Topic  No.  1205. — Tell  of  any  land  reclama- 
tion project  jrou  have  carried  forward  to 
a  successful  end  whether  it  be  the  dear- 
ing  away  of  underbrush  and  stumps,  the 
blasting  out  of  rocks,  the  draining  of 
swamps»  or  any  other  work  of  this  sort. 
Tell  what  the  work  undertaken  was,  how 
you  did  it  and  what  you  accomplished. 

Mrs.  M.  W.  P.,  Fairplay,  Md.— My 
husband  succeesfuUy  cleared  a  tract  of 
10  acres  of  new  ground  in  one  season. 
"When  he  took  charge,  the  large  timber 
had  been  cut  and  s(Ad  and  the  tops  cut 
into  cord  wood.  He  began  by  cutting 
and  piling  briars  and  small  limbs;  any 
small  bushes  and  sprouts  were  dug  out 
with  picks  and  mattocks,  while  larger 
ones  were  pulled  out  with  horses;  any  of 
this  that  was  good  for  fuel  was  hauled 
off,  the  rest  put  on  piles  and  burned. 
The  top  stones  were  hauled  off.  To 
gather  up  the  small  limbs  that  were  not 
easily  picked  up  with  forks,  he  used 
the  horse  rake;  this  was  a  fast  and  good 
way.  For  the  first  cost  of  clearing  this 
tract  we  used  about  $50  worth  of  dynar 
mite  and  $50  for  labor,  which  we  ob- 
tained  in  the  winter  time,  when  other 
work  was  scarce,  at  $1  per  day  and 
board.  This  does  not  include  his  own 
work  or  team.  We  dynamited  the  stumps 
that  had  been  cut  before  this  time,  and 
were  starting  to  rot;  some  of  these  were 
thrown  out  others  looaened  up  so  they 
could  be  prized  out.  There  were  a  num- 
ber of  loads  that  could  be  used  in  the 
f^tove  or  under  wash  kettle,  and  oth'er 
loads  were  hauled  off  to  the  woods  out  of 
the  way.  When  the  stumps  were  out 
there  were  more  stones  loosened  upk 
around  the  roots,  to  be  hauled  off.  Some 
new  small  stumps  could  be  pulled  with 
horses  or  prized  out,  but  others  were  cut 
off  close  to  the  ground  so  the  machinery 
could  go  over  them.  The  l^rge  new 
f^tumps  were  left  for  nature  to  start  to 
decay,  as  the  expense  and  work  was 
thought  too  much,  and  unnecessary  at 
the  time.  Then  he  started  to  plow;  one 
man  went  along  with  the  first  team  with 
an  axe  to  cut  the  underground  roots  that 
would  stop  the  plow;  the  second  team 
could  pull  through;  the  underground 
roots  cut  and  pulled  out  were  haufed  off 
and  when  dry  made  lots  of  fuel.  After 
Imuling  off  the  larger  roots,  and  more 
v.'agon  loads  of  stones  that  were  plowed 
out,  he  used  the  horse  rake  again  to  rake 
up  the  small  roots.  This  horse  rake  idea 
Mas  great.  After  being  harrowed  the 
land  was  planted  in  corn  two  years,  and 
by  cultivating  the  corn  the  briars  and 
sprouts  were  kept  down;  then  it  was 
seeded  to  wheat  with  timothy  in  the  sec- 
ond fall  and  clover  in  the  spring,  the 
Idea  being  to  get  it  in  shape  for  pasture, 
^0  the  stock  could  help  keep  down  the 
new  growth  of  sprouts.  The  stumps  that 
remain  are  rotting  and  getting  less  each 
(season.  This  land  is  now  farmed  in 
rotation  as  wanted. 


B.  C.  U.,  Peach  Bottom,  Pa. — We  have 
filways  made  it  a  practice  to  reclaim  all 
Maste  land  about  the  farm.  I  always 
iirgued  that  we  have  to  pay  taxes  on  all 
our  land  and  why  should  we  not  make 
&n  the  farm  pay  instead  of  Just  a  part 
ot  It  that  probably  our  forefathers  had 
to  clear  for  us? 

I.a8t  winter  while  I  had  some  spare 
time  I  cleared  off  a  little  piece  of  ground 
that  bad  grown  up  with  briars  and  small 
shrubbery.  In  the  same  field  a  small 
creek  had  been  allowed  to  fill  up  with 
leaves  and  rubbish.  We  cleaned  and 
straightened  the  creek  so  that  now  the 
^Ater  stays  in  Its  course  Instead  of 
spreading  out  over  the  field.  These  lit- 
tle Improrements  In  this  fl^d  alone  add- 


ed about  one-fourth  of  ah  acre  of  tillable 
land  to  the  field. 

Several  years  ago  we  had  a  low,  fiat 
piece  of  ground  that  grew  nothing  much 
but  cat-tails  and  swamp  grass.  We  put 
in  two  tile  drains  and  drained  the  fiat 
into  a  nearby  creek.  Now  that  is  the 
best  part  of  the  field.  We  have  found 
that  if  these  low,  swampy  places  can  be 
drained  the  land  always  produces  good 
crops,  simply  because  leaves  and  vegeta- 
ble decay  of  all  kinds  have  been  accumu- 
lating therein  for  ages. 

I  notice  a  great  deal  of  swampy  land 
that. farmers  just  let  lie  year  after  year, 
while  if  they  would  simply  drain  these 
places  this  land  could  all  be  made  to 
produce  abundantly.  Often  times  we 
notice  a  fine,  big  shade  tree  out  in  the 
middle  of  a  field.  Is  It  right  to  leave 
this  tree  stand  there  and  damage  crops 
from  year  to  year,  to  say  nothing  about 
the  inconvenience  of  farming  around  it? 

Now  is  the  time  of  year  that  we  are 
planning  on  the  fields  for  the  spring 
crops.  Is  there  any  land  in  these  fields 
that  we  can  reclaim  and  by  so  doing  in- 
crease the  productiveness  of  the  farm? 

C.  C.  C,  Jr.,  Penn  Laird,  Va.— My  ex- 
perience in  reclaiming  waste  land  has 
been  so  long  and  so  beneficial  that  I  shall 
select  one  of  the  many  and  give  it  brief- 
ly. We  had  about  one-half  acre  directly 
in  front  of  our  barnyard  that  was  literal- 
ly covered  with  rocks  and  worthless  wal- 
nut trees.  The  remainder  of  the  field 
was  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation 
and  suflJciently  smooth  to  operate  all 
kinds  of  machinery  over.  A  few  years 
ago  we  decided  to  clean  up  this  eye-sore 
and  farm  over  it.  We  first  .cleared  off 
the  trees  by  blowing  them  out  with  dyna. 
mite.  The  rocks  were  gray  limestone, 
solid  and  extremely  hard.  Strange  to 
say,  we  had  but  little  drilling  to  do  In 
blasting  these  stones.  We  would  spud 
a  hole  in  behind  these  solid  rocks  and 
blow  them  out  with  dynamite.  We  did 
this  work  when  the  ground  was  dry  and 
it  required  less  work  and  dynamite  than 
we  had  supposed.  Today  we  are  farming 
this  piece  of  land  with  the  rest,  and  find 
It  the  most  productive  part  of  the  field. 
I  firmly  believe  the  first  crop,  which  was 
corn,  paid  us  for  both  work  and  dyna- 
mite, to  say  nothing  of  adding  greatly  to 
the  appearance  of  the  farm. 


W.  H.  R.,  Palm,  Pa.— When  I  took 
possession  of  my  farm  three  years  ago 
I  got  with  it  nearly  five  miles  of  fence. 
Some  of  the  rows  had  been  trimmed 
regularly,  but  many  were  covered  with 
brush,  poison  ivy  and  other  vines.  It  all 
served  as  a  breeding  and  hiding  place  for 
anything  from  the  harmful  insects  to 
ground  hogs  and  skunks,  and  at  the  same 
time  It  was  a  splendid  place  for  wild 
carrots,  mustard  and  other  weeds  to 
grow  unmolested  and  then  scatter  the 
ripened  seed  over  the  fields. 

We  began  at  once  to  remove  these  eye- 
sores and  have  nearly  finished  the  Job 
now.  We  generally  work  where  we  are 
plowing  for  corn,  first  tearing  away  the 
fence,  then  after  cutting  the  brush  with 
a  scythe  or  axe  we  plow  the  row  as  best 
we  can  with  a  2-horse  plow,  one  man  at 
the  handles,  another  driving  and  the 
third  with  an  axe  or  grubbing  hoe  cut- 
ting the  roots  and  stumps.  We  gather 
up  the  roots  and  haul  them  away.  After 
It  has  been  plowed  two  seasons  no  fur- 
ther trouble  follows,  and  one  has  a  lot 
of  fertile  land  added  to  the  farm  and  Is 
rid  of  a  big  nuisance. 


E.  McC,  Ashevllle,  N.  Y.— When  we 
came  to  this  farm  several  years  ago  we 
had  a  swamp  In  the  center  of  one  mea- 
dow, which  grew  a  good  crop  of  cat- 
tails, and  one  needed  hip  boots  to  cross 
It.  Tiling  would  probably  have  remedied 
the  trouble  at  once,  but  the  spot  Is  so 
situated  that  a  good  deal  of  tile  and 
work  would  be  necessary,  and  both  are 
rather  expensive,  though  ordinarily  we 
are  firm  believers  In  underdrainage.  It 
was  cheaper  and  simpler,  In  this  case,  to 
take  in  a  piece  of  pasture  land  adjoin- 
ing, thus  extending  the  meadow  to  the 
creek.  Then,  by  systematically  plowing 
back  furrows  from  the  swamp  to  the 
creek  It  has  gradually  become  drained 
by  natural  means  until  It  produces  the 
best  grass  on  the  farm.  The  neighbor 
who    helped    draw    the    hay    last    year. 


found  about  twice  as  much  as  he  expect- 
ed, and,  as  he  said,  he  never  supposed 
that  old  cat-tail  swamp  had  as  much  hay 
on  It  as  all  the  rest  of  the  farm.  We 
think  it  is  very  general,  however,  that 
reclaimed  land  does  produce  beyond  all 
expectations — it  is  almost  virgin  soil  and 
has  never  been  worn  out. 


Mrs.  C.  H.,  Aspers,  Pa. — Some  years 
ago  when  we  purchased  our  present 
abode  it  contained  a  meadow  which  for 
brush  and  swampiness  was  a  sight  to  be- 
hold. The  brush  was  10  to  15  feet  high 
and  well  laced  together  with  fox  and 
wild  grape  vines.  There  was  a  small 
stream  with  a  very  Irregular  course 
which  zigzagged  Its  way  right  through 
the  best  soil.  My  husband  cut  the  brush 
and  burned  It,  and  changed  the  course 
of  the  stream  to  a  straight  line  right 
along  the  fence.  He  then  spent  $10  for 
tiles  and  drained  the  marshy  spots, 
afterward  plowing  It  as  best  he  could, 
which  wasn't  very  good,  for  It  was  dread- 
fully rooty  and  stony.  I  helped  him  to 
pick  the  stones  and  get  the  roots  out, 
but  my,  what  a  rough  Job!  The  first  of 
September  he  sowed  it  to  wheat  and  tim- 
othy. The  following  summer  the  wheat 
did  well  and  the  timothy  was  excellent 
for  two  years,  then  brush  and  mint  were 
much  in  evidence,  and  this  spring  he 
plowed  and  limed  it  and  planted  corn. 
The  spring  was  so  late  and  cold  that  I 
never  thought  the  corn  would  be  worth 
while,  but  it  has  done  finely.  I  feel  con- 
fident it  will  make  at  the  rate  of  100 
bushels  per  acre.  So  it  certainly  pays  to 
reclaim  land,  both  financially  and  In  the 
improving  of  a  home. 


A.  J.  L.,  Albion,  W.  Va.— A  number 
of  years  ago  I  had  a  field  that  had  been 
thrown  out  for  years  and  as  a  result  it 
was  overgrown  with  green  briars,  wire 
briars  and  small  pines;  much  of  this  was 
so  badly  grown  up  that  it  was  difficult  to 
get  through  It  at  all. 

I  took  an  axe  and  cut  all  of  the  pines 
and  Just  let  them  lie  where  they  fell.  As 
soon  as  they  got  dry  I  set  fire  to  them; 
the  fire  burned  up  the  pines  and  ran 
through  the  thickest  parts  of  the  briars, 
burning  the  dead  ones  and  killing  the 
green  ones.  After  the  briars  that  were 
killed  by  the  fire  had  time  to  dry  I  went 
over  the  field  again  with  fire  and  burned 
up  all  patches  that  would  burn.  The 
briars  sprouted  up  but  the  cattle  and 
sheep  grazed  over  the  field  and  kept 
them  down.  At  the  end  of  two  years  the 
briars  were  dead  and  the  roots  rotted; 
the  pine  stumps  were  rotted  out  also,  so 
that  the  field  was  ready  for  the  plow. 
Grubbing  would  have  been  a  hard  Job. 
It  would  have  killed  the  pines  but  would 
have  made  the  briars  sprout  worse. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  A.,  Ae^vllle,  N.  Y.— One 
side  of  my  garden  is  naturally  so  wet 
that  only  weeds  grew  there;  but  I  have 
only  5  acres  of  land  and  could  not  very 
well  spare  It,  so  I  had  a  good  tile  drain 
about  100  feet  long  run  across  it  and 
into  the  road  ditch  toward  which  the 
land  slopes.  The  cost  was  about  $4,  I 
think,  and  this  year  I  sold  between  $10 
and  $11  worth  of  sweet  corn  from  seven 
80-foot  rows  drained  in  part  by  that  tile 
drain,  and  directly  over  the  drain  is  a 
most  luxuriant  asparagus  bed,  where 
nothing  but  sickly  smartweed  and  this- 
tles used  to  grow.  In  another  place, 
over  a  few  feet  of  tiles,  I  had  pop  corn 
7  feet  high  last  year,  while  the  same  spot 
without  the  drain  has  always  been  nota- 
bly unproductive. 


H.  B.  S.,  Emaus,  Pa. — When  my  fath- 
er bought  this  farm  there  was  a  strip  of 
about  9  or  10  acres  of  swamp  or  marsh 
land,  yielding  nothing  but  a  few  loads  of 
sour  hay.  So  we  at  once  decided  to 
make  use  of  this  land  by  draining  It. 
But  we  also  had  to  clear  it  of  the  stones 
and  underbrush;  it  was  In  a  terrible  con- 
dition and  took  a  considerable  amount 
of  work,  but  by  persistent  effort  and  con- 
stant work  we  got  the  stones  and  under- 
brush removed.  Then  having  completed 
this  we  were  ready  for  its  drainage, 
which  proved  to  be  the  most  tedious, 
tiresome  and  hardest  work  of  all.  We 
were  forced  to  do  this  drainage  all  by 
hand  labor,  without  a  ditching  machine 
or  tiles  at  that  particular  time.  The  first 
2000  feet  of  ditch  was  lined  with  stones, 
while  the  last  1000  feet  was  drain  tiled. 
To  use  stones,  of  course,  requires  much 
more  work  than  with  tiles,  which  are 
more  convenient  and  equally  as  good  for 
drainage.  However,  if  the  stones  are 
procurable,  as  they  are  on  our  Eastern 
farms,  it  is  cheaper  than  with  tiles.  In 
draining  with  stones  we  do  not.  how- 
ever, throw  them  Into  the  ditch  any  old 
way,  but  have  a  system  that  is  very  suc- 


cessful. First  we  take  small  fiat  stones, 
stand  them  on  edge  on  both  sides  of  the 
ditch,  then  we  put  large  fiat  ones  on  top, 
and  the  result  is  we  get  an  unobstructed 
passage  for  the  water  to  run  through  at 
all  timer,  without  clogging  up.  After  all 
this  work  had  been  done,  and  this  new 
or  virgin  soil  was  plowed  and  farmed 
for  a  few  years.  It  gradually,  year  by 
year,  yielded  us  better  crops  and  we  feel 
amply  repaid  for  the  work  done.  This 
strip  of  land  before  It  was  reclaimed 
yielded  practically  nothing;  now  we  have 
raised  25  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre, 
3 1/2  tons  of  cured  hay  to  the  acre,  and  all 
farm  crops  in  general  have  made  good 
on  this  same  strip. 


S.  E.,  Elmington,  Va. — We  had  two 
acres  of  drowned,  worthless  land  that 
had  been  of  no  service  to  any  one  for 
years.  This  marsh  was  in  horseshoe 
shape,  with  the  toe  at  the  head  of  the 
drain.  We  decided  to  drain  this  and 
make  it  of  some  use,  and  this  is  the  way 
we  made  it  tillable:  We  went  as  near 
the  foot  of  the  surrounding  hills  as  pos- 
sible with  a  furrow  or  ditch,  to  get  a 
drain.  We  used  a  water  level  in  getting 
a  successful  drainage.  Then  we  went 
above  this  ditch,  on  the  hills,  and  cut 
another  similar  to  the  one  below.  These 
ditches  put  the  water  Into  a  drain  below 
the  fiat,  preventing  any  water  from  go- 
ing to  the  fiat  from  the  hillsides.  This 
work  was  done  during  the  winter 
months  and  we  waited  until  a  dry  time 
during  the  summer  and  found  the  fiat 
dry  enough  to  plow,  then  broke  it  with 
a  2-horse  plow  and  left  It  lying  there 
until  spring  following,  went  back  there 
with  a  2-horse  plow  and  broke  it  again; 
cut  It  up  thoroughly  with  a  disk  and 
bedded  It  with  a  2-horse  plow,  four  to 
six  rows  in  a  bed.  I  cultivated  it  in  corn 
two  years  this  way  and  then  sowed  it  in 
grass  and  had  as  fine  meadow  as  there 
is  in  the  state. 


5iiXKe%o  Spend 
Youi  Winter  in 


See  the  land  where  you  can 
iurm  365  daya  in  the  year 

Enjoy  an  outing  there,  while  things 
are  frozen  up  at  home.  Look  around 
and  study  California  farming  condi- 
tions. Visit  many  localities,  learn 
their  good  points,  and  pick  out  the 
place  that  suits  you  best,  when  ready 
to  move  west. 

California  has  what  you  want  — a 
year-round  growing  season  —  a  cli- 
mate where  stock  can  be  raised  with- 
out costly  shelter  —  good  prices  for 
your  produce  —  good  roads  —  ideal 
living  conditions. 

The  heart  of  California  is  the  8ui 
Joaquin  Valley  —  50  to  90  miles  wide, 
400  miles  in  length.  Rimmed  by 
mountains,  with  streams  that  irrigate 
millions  of  rich  acres.  Room  for  four 
times  present  population.  You  can 
raise  nearly  everything,  from  alfalfa 
to  wheat,  apricots  to  oranges.  Dairy- 
ing and  live  stock,  vineyards  and  or- 
chards, are  making  money  for  their 
owners. 

Go  Just  for  th«  outiny.  if  nothing  else.  MoM 
than  any  other  class,  farmers  need  Tacationa. 
YoQ  will  enjoy  ths  trip  over  the  Santa  Psk 
You  will  see  Indian  p«^Io«  and  petrified  for> 
ests ;  the  Grand  Canyon,  too.  as  a  short  aids 
trip.  Fred  Harvey  meals  on  the  way.  Ge 
•conoaiieally  in  a  tourist  sleeper :  personally 
conducted  excursions  three  times  a  week. 

Reduced  fares,  with  nine  months'  return 
limit. 

San  DIero  Bxpesition  closes  December  81st. 
Go  soon  enough  to  see  it. 

Drop  us  a  postal  to-day  for  Callfemia  lanj 
beeks.  Ask  sny  questions  you  wish  about  land 
and  llvlns  conditions.  We  are  fflad  to  furnish 
the  fullest  possible  informstion.  Tell  us  what 
fO«  want. 

C.  L.  Smtntm,  IndntMa  ICtmrnJuitmr 

AtMion,  Tfi^a  A  Santa  FeRy» 

ttiS  uaawsy  Kgekang4,  CAicsfS 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adrer- 
tisers  you  "saw  it  In  The  Practical 
Farmer." 
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THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


«pe^."yVu'noTonirrrwrite  7ou^^'ii^'^'i*nc^'»onih^"topici  under  di.cu..ion  but  al.o  to  Propow 
topic"f or  future  di.cu.«ion..  The  be.t  letter  pubU.hed  herein  each  i«ue  w.ii  be  awarded  a  pnze  of 
one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cent*.     Addre«« 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


NriVKMBKR  1. — In  training  your  children,  how 
much   and   what    retjular    work,  do    you    re- 
quire them  to  do  at  home  and  on  the  farm 
— outside  of  their  school  duties,  of  course.' 
Do  you   believe  in  imylug  or  otherwise  re- 
warding them  for  doing  this  work? 

NoVKMUKii   15. — Planning  the   Sunday   dinner. 
How  do  you  arrange  to  have  good   dinners 


can   be   partially   prepared    n  advance. 
LKCRMUKRl.— Home-made     Christmas     gifts 
Describe  and  give   full   directions   for   mak- 
ing one  article  suitable  for  a  present,   (iive 
is^ something  new   if  possible.        New^  ideas 


us  something 

are    eagerly    sought    every    year 

Exchange     ought      to     be 

helpful 


and    this 
mutually     very 


Get  your  contribution  in  marly.  If  it  <'««•"»' 
reach  u«  at  least  IS  days  before  the  date  of 
isjue,  it  will  be  too  late. 


What  ha«  been  your  experience  with 
kitchen  cabinet.?  Have  they  any  dis- 
adv«ntages  to  offset  their  advantage*  as 
labor  savers  ?  If  you  are  using  a  home- 
made substitute  of  any  kind,  tell  us 
about  it. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  A.,  Ashville,  N.  Y.— I  am 
b-ure  I  am  voicing  the  opinion  of  thou- 
sands  of   women   when   I   say  that  one 
could     hardly    keep    house    without    a 
kitchen  cabinet  after  once  having  grown 
a«cu8tomed  to  its  use.     Mine  is  a  rather 
low  style  with  only  two  shelves  above 
the    work    table,    and    with    flour    bins, 
cutlery    drawers,    etc.,    all    below.      We 
greatly  prefer  the  low  bins  because  of 
the  great  ease  in  filling  them.    Some  peo- 
ple think  the  flour  is  handier  to  use  from 
a  high  bin,  but  I  don't;  I  wouldn't  think 
of  trading  my  cabinet  for  my  neighbor's, 
whose  flour  must  be  elevated  to  the  very 
top  of  her  kitchen,  though  hers  cost  con- 
siderably more  money.  When  I  have  any- 
thing whatever  to  roll  out,  I  simply  pull 
out  my  molding  board  (which  slides  into 
a  slot  directly  over  my  flour  bin),  open 
the  bin,  and  if  any  flour  scatters  it  goes 
back  with  the  other  flour.    All  kinds  of 
cooking  supplies  are  right  at  hand,  so 
that  I  can  stand  at  the  cabinet  and  pre- 
pare anything  I  wish  to  cook,  and  my 
oven  is  reached  with  only  a  step.    Once 
when  my  health  was  very  poor  and  the 
only  help  we  could  get  was  a  young  girl 
who  couldn't  cook  at  all,  I  found  that 
I  could  sit  beside  the  cabinet  and  cook 
everything  much  easier  than  I  could  do 
any  other  work,  and,  as  we  had  several 
men,   I  don't  know  what  I  would  have 
done  without  it.     I   have  never  used  a 
substitute    because    I    did    not    get    the 
"fever"  very  badly  until  I  got  the  cabi- 
net, but  if  I  could  not  have  one  now  I 
would  not  lose  ten  minutes  in  getting  to 
the  telephone  to  order  dry  goods  boxes 
with  which  to  construct  something  that 
would  answer  the  purpose. 


One  should  classify  the  articles  to  be 
kept  in  a  closet,  cupboard  or  cabinet, 
both  as  to  what  is  used  oftenest  and  as 
to  height  and  width.  If  one  will  actu- 
ally measure  their  largest  bowls,  pans 
and  plates,  and  their  tallest  pitchers,  tea- 
pots, etc.,  one  will  be  surprised  at  the 
wasted  shelving  space,  both  as  to  depth 


and  distance  apart.  Narrow  shelve* 
adapted  to  the  height  of  the  articles 
they  are  to  house  tend  to  neatness,  as 
only  one  tier  of  articles  need  be  placed 
on  a  shelf,  each  readily  seen  when  want- 
ed. I  inserted  in  the  cupboard  of  my 
cabinet  narrow  shelves  between  each,  two 
of  the  wide  shelves,  and  this  takes  care 
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Mrs.  G.  S.,  Hepburn  villa,  Pa. — Moth- 
er has  her  kitchen  arranged  so  it  far 
surpasses  a  kitchen  cabinet,  for  the  busy 
housewife  at  least.  The  kitchen  is  only 
9x12,  with  the  walls  and  ceiling  sided; 
it  has  two  windows  and  two  doors,  one 
leading  to  the  porch,  the  other  to  the 
dining  room.  The  range  fits  into  one 
corner,  while  opposite  the  range  is  the 
big  cupboard,  the  upper  part  of  which  is 
used  for  dishes,  while  the  lower  part  is 
all  drawers,  made  tight,  which  contain 
salt,  sugar,  flour,  etc.  Next  to  the  cup- 
board is  the  white  porcelain  sink  with 
draining  boards  on  each  side.  Under- 
neath one  draining  board  is  a  "pull-out" 
bake  board,  on 3  side  of  which  is  used 
for  a  bread  board;  over  the  other  a  cup- 
board is  built,  which  contains  spices,  ex- 
tracts and  other  things  a  housewife 
needs.  This  9x12  mother  calls  her 
kitchen  cabinet,  and  it  certainly  does 
not  take  many  steps  to  get  a  meal  or  stir 
up  a  cake.  There  are  many  other  handy 
things  connected  with  this  cabinet,  such 
as  hot  and  cold  water  in  sink,  rack  for 
towels  over  stove,  hooks  for  tincups,  etc., 
over  sink,  lamp  attached  so  light  shines 
in  sink,  etc. 

Mrs.  C.  P.  D.,  Mallet  Creek,  O. — Ten 

year^  ago  upon  returning  from  a 
visit,  what  was  my  surprise  to  flnd  a 
flne  kitchen  cabinet  installed  in  my 
kitchen,  a  present  from  my  husband.  My 
experience  with  it  is  that  as  a  woman 
saver  it  cannot  be  equaled.  It  is  a  pan- 
try in  itself,  everything  needed  for  work 
is  in  it — flour,  sugar,  spices,  extracts  and 
utensils  of  all  kinds.  With  the  alumi- 
num molding  board,  which  is  perfectly 
sanitary,  ii  is  the  finest  thing  of  the  kind 
I  have  ever  seen. 

Before  I  had  my  cabinet  it  would  take 
me  a  long  time  tx^get  my  utensils  to- 
gether on  baking  day.  as  my  pantry  was 
one  room  removed  from  my  kitchen  and 
my  fiour  was  in  another  room,  so  it 
really  took  a  good  deal  of  travel  to  get 
ready  and  I  would  be  tired  when  I  be- 
gan my  work.  These  are  the  advantages 
of  having  a  kitchen  cabinet.  The  dis- 
advantages are  that  your  work  would  be- 
come so  easy  that  for  lack  of  exercise 
your  health  might  fail  and  life  become 
a  burden. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-fitting  and  seam  allowing^  When  ordering  write  your  name 
and  address  in  full,  state  the  number  and  size  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  »«"<*/•' ?*""'®*' 
each.      Address.    FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILAD'A.  PA. 


Mrs.  R.  C.  IT.,  Peach  Bottom,  Pa. — 
Every  modern  farm  house  kitchen 
should  by  all  means  have  a  kitchen  cabi- 


A.  S.,  Harveysburg,  0. — I  use  a  table 
kitchen  cabinet  47x27  inches,  covered 
with  zinc.  Just  under  the  top  are  two 
bread  boards  18x19  inches.  Under  each 
of  these  are  drawers,  which  ha'-  *  parti- 
tions through  the  middle.  In  the  one 
division  of  the  right-hand  drawer  I  keep 
the  knives,  forks  and  spoons  used  in  food 
preparation;  in  the  other  division  are 
the  rolling  pin,  biscuit  and  cake  cutters. 
In  one  division  of  the  left-hand  drawer 
are  the  receipt  books,  a  few  sheets  of 
waxed  paper,  a  small  tablet  and  lead 
pencil.    In  the  other  division  are  a  ham 


net  in  a  convenient  place.    The  time  and    mer,  screw   driver,   a  few   nails,   tacks. 


Bteps  saved  will  never  be  known  until 
one  is  placed  in  the  kitchen.  When  bak- 
ing, instead  of  having  to  run  here  for 
flour,  another  place  for  sugar,  another 
for  eggs,  and  so  on,  every  article  being 
In  a  different  place,  simply  stand  (or 
sit)  at  the  cabinet  and  flour,  sugar,  eggs, 
spices,  cups,  spoons,  cake  tins  and 
everything  needed  is  within  arm's 
length,  and  without  taking  but  few 
eteps  the  baking  is  done  with  ten  times 
less  labor.  I  cannot  mention  one  disad- 
vantage in  having  a  kitchen  cabinet. 
Our  cabinet  we  have  had  for  several 


scissors  and  Jack  knife.  Under  these 
di-awers  are  bins  for  flour  and  meal. 
The  right-hand  one  holds  24  pounds;  the 
other  is  divided,  giving  a  place  for  corn 
meal  and  graham  flour. 

This  table  cabinet  sits  in  a  niche  in 
the  kitchen  so  that  the  right  half  comes 
directly  in  front  of  a  window,  giving  a 
well  lighted  work  table.  A  large  clip- 
board two  steps  to  the  right,  where  the 
cooking  vessels,  all  the  dry  groceries  and 
condiments  are  kept.  Is  very  convenient, 
and  one  does  not  feel  so  crowded  as 
when    working    with    the    high   cabinet 


TOGR Ladles'    waist,      f'ut    in   sizes  .36  to 

44  Inches  bust  measure.  Long  or  short  sleeves 
may  be  used. 

7082. — Hoys'  suit.  Cut  In  sizes  2,  4  and 
i\  years.  This  suit  has  a  plain  blouse  and 
straight  trousers. 

7»R8. — Misses'  dress.  Cut  la  sizes  14,  16 
and  18  years.  Linen,  taffeta  or  pongee  can 
be  used  to  make  this  dress. 

7008. — Children's  play  dress.  Cut  in  sizes 
2,  4  and  6  years.     Long  or  short  sleeves  may 

7«.^4. — Ladles'  waist.  Cut  In  sizes  .36  to 
42  Inches  bust  measure.  Light  and  dark  ma- 
terials are  used  in  making  this  waist. 


800«. — Ladies'  apron.  Cut  In  one  size. 
This  apron  slips  on  over  the  head. 

7003 Ladies'  skin;.     Cut  in  sizes  24  to  30 

Inches  waisi  measure.  This  skirt  is  cut  in 
three  gores  and  may  be  made  with  or  without 
the  applied  yoke. 

7JMI8 — (ilrls'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  6,  8,  10 
and  12  years.  Long  or  short  sleeves  may  be 
used   and   the  skirt   has  two  gores. 

7970 Ladies'  skirt.     Cut  in  sizes  24  to  32 

inches  waist  measure.  This  plaited  skirt  la 
cut  in  nine  gores  and  has  a  slightly  raised 
waistline. 

7}N>R. — Ladies'  dress.  Cut  in  sizes  36  to 
44  Inches  bust  measure.  This  dress  has  a 
three-gored  skirt  and  a   plain  blouse. 


years  and  It  is  not  so  up-to-date  as  the   above  the  work  table.    I  would  not  want 


later  ones,  but  it  answers  the  purpose 
just  as  well.  The  table  part  is  small,  as 
is  the  case  with  most  of  them.  So  to 
make  more  table  room  I  had  a  little  cup- 
board (made  from  a  store  box)  the  same 
height  as  the  cabinet  table  and  one  foot 


to  do  without  a  kitchen  cabinet.  I  very 
much  prefer  the  table  cabinet  for  good 
practical  service. 


M.  Q.  F.,  Dryden,  N.  Y. — I  have  used 
a  kitchen  cabinet  for  14  years,  and  \^ould 
wide,  placed  at  one  end  between  wall  i  not  exchange  the  one  I  have  for  any  of 
and  cabinet.  In  this  cupboard  I  keep '  the  newer  models.  It  Is  sensibly  planned 
cooking  utensils.  At  the  other  end  I  had  ,  and  a  great  saver  of  steps.  I  have  cov- 
a  shelf  12  inches  wide  fastened  to  the  i  ered  the  table  part  of  it  with  zinc  and 
cabinet  with  hinges  and  fixed  so  I  can  j  find  that  a  great  improvement  over  oil- 
lower  or  raise  It.  This  adds  2  feet  to  my ',  cloth.  The  only  fault  to  be  found  with 
table  room.  Over  top  of  cupboard,  cabi- 1  most  cabinets,  and  with  mine  also.  Is 
net  table  and  shelf  I  have  a  pretty  pat- 1  the  shelf  arrangement — and  the  same 
tern  of  table  oilcloth.  The  cupboard  is  i  fault  Is  found  in  most  pantries  and  cup- 
Btnined  same  color  as  cabinet,  so  I  have  '  boards,  also.  The  shelves  are  too  deep 
a    neat    looking   cabinet   and    plenty    of  I  and  too  far  apart,  making  cleaning  more 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owing  to  the  number  of  departments  In  The  Practical  Farmer,  we  are  unable  to  illustrate  as 
many  patterns  as  we  would  like,  therefore,  we  publish  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  four  times 
a  year,  a  quarterly  fashion  magazine  called— '  Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dressmaker"— which 
illustrates  hundreds  of  the  most  practical  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and  tells  how 
to  make  al>  kinds  of  garments.  The  regular  price  of  this  book  is  10  cents  a  copy,  but  we  will 
■end  it  postpaid  for  5  cents,  or  if  you  will  order  it  at  the  same  time  that  a  pattern  is  ordered  we 
v«rill  send  a  copy  of  the  latent  at  2  cents  postpaid.     Address 

FASHION  DEf  ARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Indoor  Ooset 


table    room,    which    all    farmers'    wives 
know  is  needed. 


inconvenient   and   necessitating   placing 
articles  one  before  another. 


Mere    Comfortable^ 
Heahlifnl,  Gmvenieiit 

EHmlnates  the  out-door 
privy,  open  vanlt  and  cess- 
pool,  which  are  breeding 
placea  for  germs.  Have  a 
IV  arm.  sanitary,  odorless 
toilot  right  ia  your  house. 
No  going  oat  in  cold  weather. 
A  boon  to  Invalids.  Endorsed 
^^_  by  State  Boards  ol  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY    ODORLESS 

Pot  It  AjBTWhere  In  The  House 

The  germs  are  killod  by  a  chemical  process  In 
wnter  in  the  container,  which  yoa  empty  once  a 
month.  Absolutely  no  odor.  No  more  trouble 
to  empty  than  ashes.  Closet  absolately  guaran> 
tood.    Write  for  full  description  and  price. 

lOWl  SAIITAIT  MFQ  M.  1183BI0WI IIOO.,  lETIOIT, 

A>k  aboat  th*  Ro-8an  WaabaUnd — Hot  sod  Cold  MiCil. 
Bupntag  Wtw  WHlioutl'luniblii* *'*"* 


)W  Days  Trial  of  the  "EASY" 
V'acnum  Wanber  takes  you 
awa.v  from  washboard  drudg- 
ery forever.  Try  it  now  while 
the  heavy  summer  washing 
drugs  the  life  out  of  you  by  the 
old  laborious  process.  See  how 
it  seems  to  have  the  washing 
easy  for  one  niontb.  Write  to- 
day for  Information. 

DODGE  Sc  ZUILL 

SIOO  E. Water  St..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Retailers' 
30c  Quality 

Direct  from  Wholesaler 

SLBS. 


COFFEE 

Fresh  off  the  Roaster 

FOR     $1 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tisers you  "saw  It  In  The  Practical 
Farmer." 


Bean  or  Ground 

Delivered   free    within   300   miles  by    parcel  post 
1 0  IJbs.  DEIJ1V1E:REX>  free  1 OOO  Mil«« 

SatlBfactioii  Ejnnratitppd  or  nionry  rpfundeil 
GILLIES  COFFEE  CO..  233-37  Wasliingten  St..  Ifcw  Tr^-k 

f'^ST  A.  1U,I s  M  F,  n  7r,  V  FTA  lt« 


of*  the  bottles  and  small  articles,  and 
actually  doubles  the  capacity  of  my  cabi- 
net. When  baking,  all  my  things  are  at 
hand  in  the  cabinet — flour,  sugar,  spices, 
kitchen  dishes,  knives,  forks  and  spoons, 
rolling  pin,  measuring  cups,  etc. — with 
the  tin  cupboard  near  at  hand.  I  also 
keep  one  drawer  for  kitchen  towels  and 
dean  soft  cloths. 

But  if  I  did  not  have  a  kitchen  cabinet 
I  should  not  fret  for  an  expensive  one, 
if  economy  was  any  consideration;  neith- 
er would  1  do  my  baking  In  a  more  or 
less  distant  pantry,  as  so  many  women 
do.  I  would  buy  a  good  kitchen  table 
with  drawers  for  flour  and  sugar  and 
perhaps  a  few  other  compartments — 
not  one,  however,  that  comes  clear  to  the 
floor,  as  it  interferes  with  your  toes 
when  at  work;  and  I  would  be  sure  It 
was  high  enough  from  the  floor  to  sweep 
and  clean  beneath  easily.  Over  it  I  would 
arrange  a  set  of  shallow  shelves,  pro- 
tected, In  part  at  least,  by  doors,  if  pos- 
sible, to  keep  out  dust,  etc.  On  these 
shelves  1  would  arrange  my  kitchenware, 
cups,  bowls,  small  groceries,  tea,  coffee, 
spices,  soda,  baking  powder,  etc.  I 
would  cover  the  shelves  with  white  oil- 
cloth drawn  close  over  the  edges  with 
no  overhang,  and  cover  the  table  top 
with  white  oilcloth  or  zinc. 


Mrs.  B.  B.,  Covington,  Ind.  —  My 
kitchen  cabinet,  I  believe,  is  the 
greatest  labor  saving  article  in  the 
home.  In  two  small  drawers  are  kept 
dish  towels.  In  two  others  are  plain 
tablecloths  and  table  spreads.  In  the 
fifth  are  receipt  books,  memorandum 
blanks,  labels  and  pencils.  On  the  upper 
shelf  closed  by  two  small  doors,  on  one 
side  is  a  mixing  bowl,  on  the  other  are 
flavorings,  spices,  corn  starch,  tapioca, 
etc.  On  the  top  one  of  the  three  shelves 
we  keep  cake  and  pie  pans,  each  kind 
stacked  alone,  so  that  whichever  kind  is 
needed  may  be  quickly  and  easily 
reached  and  taken  down  with  one  hand. 
On  the  next  shelf  are  salt,  soda,  baking 
powder,  grater  and  biscuit  cutter.  On 
the  bottom  shelf  are  rolling  pin,  measur- 
ing cup,  mixing  spoon  and  a  small  bowl 
each  of  lard  and  meat  frylngs.  In  the 
closet  part  are  kettles.  pSns,  rice,  oat 
meal,  crackers,  etc.,  thus  having  the  Im- 
perishable supplies  always  at  hand  and 
always  in  place.  We  have  only  to  col- 
lect the  perishable  foodstuffs  to  be  en- 
abled to  stand,  or  sit,  by  the  cabinet  and 
complete  the  preparation  of  foods  with 
very  few  steps.  When  through  using  the 
cabinet  for  the  time,  we  can  quickly 
clean  it  with  a  damp  (clean)  cloth  in 
one  hand,  lifting  or  moving  the  few 
articles  with  the  other  hand.  It  Is  sane, 
simple  and  satisfactory. 

Mrs.  C.  H.,  Aspers,  Pa. — If  a  kitchen 
cabinet  has  any  disadvantages  I  have 
failed  to  discover  them.  Mine  has  been 
in  constant  use  for  seven  years  and 
grows  more  useful  dally.  If  I  were  to 
purchase  one  now  I  would  get  one  with 
roll  door  and  sliding  top,  making  It  more 
convenient  still.  Before  t  could  afford 
the  one  I  have  I  had  a  home-made  one 
constructed  out  of  a  store  box  with  par- 
titions and  shelves,  which  I  placed  to 
suit  myself  and  the  things  for  which 
they  were  intended.  I  padded  the  top 
with  daily  papers  then  tacked  table  oil- 
cloth securely  over  all  and  hung  a 
starched  muslin  curtain  around  the  ends 
and  front,  thus  having  a  very  neat  and 
useful  home-made  affair. 


Farm  Insurance 

Parmer's  Need  of  Property  Insurance  and 
Suggestions  for  Meeting  This  Need. 

Four  kinds  of  property  insurance  are 
written  In  which  the  farmer  Is  particu- 
larly Interested.  These  are,  insurance  of 
buildings  and  personal  property  against 
loss  by  fire  or  lightning,  insurance  of 
same  objects  against  loss  by  windstorm. 
Insurance  of  growing  crops  against  hail 
and  Insurance  of  live  stock  against  death 
by  disease  or  accident. 

To  the  pverage  farmer  the  first  two 
Vlnds  of  Insurance  usually  make  the 
Btrongest  appeal.  One  reaaon  for  this  is 
doubtess  the  feeling  that  fire  and  wlnd- 
etorm  are  the  destructive  agencies  that 
most  frequently,  at  a  single  stroke,  de- 
prive their  victims  of  the  accumulated 

I  earnings  of  many  years.  Perhaps  a  sec- 
ond  reason   why   farmers   usually   first 

I  provide  themselves  with  fire  and  wind- 
storm Insurance  Is  the  fact  that  these 
are,  as  a  rule,  relatively  less  expensive 


than  the  other  two  kinds  of  insurance 
here  considered.  By  this  is  meant  that 
a  larger  percentage  of  the  money  collect- 
ed from  the  insured  can  be  used  to  com- 
pensate the  sufferers  of  loss  than  is  the 
case  with  hail  or  live  stock  insurance.  A 
simpler  organization  is  possible,  and 
fraudulent  claims  are  more  easily  guard- 
ed against. 

The  fact  that  hail  and  live  stock  insur- 
ance are  less  generally  carried  by  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  does  not 
signify  that  these  forms  of  protection  are 
not  Important.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances and  conditions  they  may  even 
outrank  In  importance  the  other  two.  As 
the  American  farmer  learns  to  make  of 
agriculture  more  strictly  a  science,  and 
to  eliminate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  ele- 
ment of  chance*  he  will  doubtless  insist 
on  the  further  .development  of  all  the 
kinds  of  Insurance  here  enumerated,  and 
perhaps  of  still  others. 

Few  farmers  are  so  rich  that  they*  can 
wisely  go  without  Insurance.  Happily 
few  are  so  poor  that  they  are  compelled 
to  go  without  a  safeguard  that  to  the 
average  farmer  may  be  classed  as  a 
necessity.  The  very  farmer  who  has  but 
few  buildings  and  little  personal  prop- 
erty, and  is  perhaps  least  able  to  pay  for 
Insurance  protection,  Is  really  the  one 
who  can  least  afford  to  go  without  It. 
Hence  the  importance  of  making  Insur- 
ance as  cheap  as  It  is  possible  to  make  it 
and  yet  have  it  efficient  and  dependable. 

About  two-fifths  of  the  farmers  in  the 
United  States  have  found  a  method  of 
providing  themselves  with  fire  insurance 
at  greatly  reduced  cost  through  mutual 
or  co-operative  insurance  associations, 
embracing  a  single  county  or  some  such 
limited  territory.  Dependable  and  cheap 
windstorm  Insurance  has  similarly  been 
provided  by  means  of  larger  mutual 
companies,  often  operating  In  close  rela- 
tionship with  the  local  fire  Insurance 
mutuals.  Local  windstorm  Insurance 
companies  have,  however.  In  several  In- 
stances, been  taught  by  experience,  and 
to  their  own  sorrow,  that  while  each 
group  of  farm  buildings  and  to  a  con- 
siderable eKtent  each  building  within  the 
group  constitutes  a  separate  and  distinct 
risk  so  far  as  the  fire  hazard  is  con- 
cerned, the  same  is  not  true  with  refer- 
ence to  the  windstorm  hazard.  Safety 
and  stability  in  windstorm  Insurance  de- 
mand that  the  amount  of  insurance  be 
large  and  the  risks  widely  scattered.  The 
same  is  true  of  hail  insurance. 

A  smaller  number  of  farmers  have 
also  provided  themselves  with  hall  and 
live  stock  Insurance  by  means  of  mutual 
associations.  While  a  number  of  these 
associations  have  a  successful  record 
covering  many  years,  companies  repre- 
senting these  kinds  of  Insurance  have 
been  less  generally  successful  than  have 
farmers'  mutual  fire  Insurance  and  wind- 
storm Insurance  companies.  Some  of 
the  reasons  foi'thls  difference  In  success 
have  already  been  suggested. 

Not  Infrequently  letters  come  to  the 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  relating  stories 
of  hardships  due  to  losses  of  prop^ty 
not  covered  by  insurance,  and  asking  if 
some  provision  does  not  exist  by  which 
the  department  can  aid  deserving  farm- 
ers who  have  met  with  special  disaater 
to  their 'property.  The  answer  to  such 
Inquiries  must,  of  course,  be  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

The  Ofllce  of  Markets  and  Rural  Or- 
ganization of  the  department  has  under- 
taken a  careful  study  of  various  kinds 
of  property  insurance  of  Interest  to  the 
farmer.  The  Information  in  its  posses- 
sion Is  at  the  disposal  of  groups  of  farm- 
ers who  desire  to  organize  with  the  view 
of  providing  themselves  under  favorable 
conditions  with  Insurance  best  adapted 
to  their  needs. 
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—And  Pick 

the  Stove  You 

Want  at  a  Wholesale  Price 

WRITE  a  postal  or  a  letter  today— at  once— and  g^et 
this  great  book  showing  beautiful  color  illustrations 

of  stoves  of  all  kinds.    See  new  improvements— big  work-saving 

features — latest  up-to-date  styles  direct  from  world's  largest 

direct-dealing  stove  and  range  factory. 

Chsii  or  Easy  Payments 

We  pay  the  freight  and  ship  within  24  hours.    30 

days'   trial— one    year   approval   test.      $100,000 
Bank    Bond    Guarantee.      Over    300,000 
satisfied  customers.     Write  today. 
Ask  for  Catalog  No.  194 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY.  ilifk>«. 

Walaiwyoo,  MIcMsMt 

We  make  Stoves  and  Ranfrea.  Gas  Rangrea,  F^unaeea  and 
White  Enameled  Metal  Kitchen  KabineU.  W«  hava  thras 
eatalocs.    Pleaaa  mentioa  which  yoa  want. 


^quidniisde 

That's  just  what  Babbitt's^ 
Pure  Lye  means  to  the  house- 
wife.   Babbitt's  cuts  the  dirt, 
softens  it  so  that  you  can 
rub    it    off    your    pots   and 
pans,  your  sinks,  your  wood- 
work  with   ease.      It  tsdses 
the  drudgery  out  of 
daily  tasks. 


More  than 
that 


"TBtfBin^ 

ICrt 


BABBITTS 


PURE 
LYE 

ImthmNmwCanwithtkmSiftinmPry-Off-  Top 

is  valuable  for  a  hundred  house- 
hold purposes.     It  keeps  the 
drain  pipes  clean  and  ooorless; 
softens  nard   water;   saves  you 
money  in  home-made   soap.    It 
cleanses— purifies— ^disinfects. 

Babbitt  •  Puro  Ly«  Is  HIchMt 

In  Strvncth,  but  NOT  In  Prle« 

— lOe  Bv^rywhor*. 

Send  for  new  tMoklet  on  hre-'llow 
to  Use  It -How  to  ChooM   It." 

B.  T.  BUBin  -  NEW  YORK 

iSJIIIIt! 


**C)ur  Faimirijj''    '"'  ^'  '^^"'f*  *^^y  <>'  *>ow  be  convened  a  run-down  farm  Into 

•       a  money  maker;  Talaahie  In  practical  lUfKeatlona;  abeorblnfflj 


Interestlnc     »»  pa«rM,  lllaitrated,  paper  coTer«. 
Praetleal  Farmer  at  I1.Q0;  mentton  tlila  a4 


FREE  with  a  S-year  subeerlptlon   to  Tbo 
t9»  P.  •.  IM  un.  PMIiiilplili.  Pa. 
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Fur  Trapping  for  Farmers 


i. 


•• 


i 


There  are  so  many  hilly  and  moiitv- 1 
tainous  districts  in  the  country  this 
paper  reaches,  and  so  much  water  run- 
ning through  and  bordering  it,  that 
many  of  our  farfner  readers  have  made 
considerable  money  "on  the  side'"  in 
trapping  the  fur  bearing  animals  which 
abound  in  country  of  this  kind:  these 
farmers  in  many  cases  have  found  it  a 
paying  side  line"  in  the  season  when 
the  harvest  is  over  and  late  fall  and 
winter  brings  them  a  little  spare  time. 
To  help  these  farmers  increase  their 
profits  and  to  interest  others  who  have 
fur  bearers  almost  at  their  doors,  but 
who,  for  lack  of  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, have  never  undertaken  to  turn  this 
resource  into  money,  we  have  secured 
from  an  experienced  trapper  and  fur 
handler  a  series  of  articles,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  first. 

The  ivomen  of  our  families  can  tell 
us  how  the  price  of  furs  is  on  the  in- 
crease, and  it  is  a  fact  that  fur  traders 
are  scouring  the  country  for  desirable 
pelts,  for  tvhich  they  are  willing  to  pay 
a  good  price.  Why  shouldn't  we  study 
up  thiS'  matter  of  trapping  the  little  fur 
producers  and  "do  our  bit"  in  helping 
to  supply  the  demand — and  turn  some 
honest  pennies  for  ourselves  in  the 
operation*— The  Editor, 

In  submitting  this  article  to  our  read- 
ers, we  aim  to  give  our  friends  wlio  trap 
— or  desire  to  trap — fur-bearers  a  few 
valuable  pointers,  which  will  tend  to 
Increase  their  profits.  One  point  we  wish 
to  impress  on  the  minds  of  trappers  >yho 
are  inclined  to  start  too  early  in  setting 
their  traps  is  that  a  little  good  judgment 
will  go  a  long  way  in  determining  their 
earnings  at  the  end  of  ..he  season. 

Furs  are  in  their  best  condition  when 
they   are  taken    in  cold   weather.     The 
flesh  side  of  the  skin   is  of  a  creamy 
white  color,  and  such  skins  are  rated  as 
prime.    The  fur  is  then  thick,  glossy  and 
of  the  richest  color.    The  texture  of  the 
skin  itself  is  firm  and  strong.    However. 
In  spite  of  the  stringent  came  laws  in 
some  sections,  and  all  othe/  precautions, 
there  are  always  a  number  of  trappers 
that  insist  on  getting  started  too  early. 
Take  your  time — don't  try  to  beat   the 
other  fellow  to  it.     If  you  wait  until  the 
proper  time,  you  will  both  benefit  by  it. 
There  is  really  no  definite  date  set  for 
trapping.        Much   depends   on    weather 
•  conditions.    It  is  always  best  to  trap  the 
furs   in    midwinter.     That   is   the   time 
they    will   bring   the   top    market   price 
when  they  are  prime;  we  do  not  advise 
too  early  trapping,  as  it  does  not  pay. 
In  most  sections  trapping  begins  about 
November  Ist  or  15th,  and  continues  un- 
til about  March  Ist  or  15th.     Of  course, 
in  the  North,  furs  become  prime  sooner 
than  in  the  South.     The  Southern  trap- 
per, as  a  rule,  must  wait  some  time  after 
November  1st.       Skunks  are  about  the 
first  to  get  in  condition  in  the  fall.     By 
the   middle  of    November    raccoons,   ot- 
ters,   badgers    and    wild    cats    are    also 
prime;      in     fact,     by     December     1st 
most    animals,    as    a    rule,    are    prime, 
and    In    excellent    condition,    although 
muskrats  and  beavers  are  at  their  best 
from   January  to  about  the   middle  of 
April,   and    In  some   Northern   sections 
even  later. 

The  one  thing  to  do  before  you  get 
started  Is  to  locate  a  good  territory.  Go 
over  the  ground  and  see  what  the  pros- 
pects are.  If  you  will  make  a  careful 
examination  you  can  easily  locate  the 
dens*  of  the  fur-bearing  animals,  for,  as 
a  rule,  just  before  the  cold  weather  the 
animals  are  very  active,  storing  food 
and  making  general  preparations  for 
their  winter  quarters. 
'I' hen  get  your  traps  and  other  acces- 


sories in  readiness,  but  don't  be  in  a 
hurry.  The  most  successful  trappers 
never  have  unprime  fuis,  sipiply  be- 
cause they  do  not  commence  trapping 
until  weather  conditions  warrant  it.  You 
may  say,  "Well,  if  1  don't  get  them 
early  the  other  fellow  will"— that's  just 
it.  You  do  your  part  in  eliminating  the 
early  trapping,  and  at  the  same  time  try 
to  show  your  neighbor  tiiat  he  will  not 
gain  anything  by  starting  too  early.  You 
will  find  in  the  end  that  you  both  get 
better  results  in  trapping  at  the  proper 

time. 

An  important  factor  in  getting  results 
is  the  method  pursued  in  arranging 
traps,  etc.  Traps  should  be  secured 
early,  and  all  the  scent  of  fresh  steel, 
which  is  very  detectable,  especially  by 
the  most  cunning  class  of  fur  bearers, 
should  be  removed.  This  can  easily  be 
done  by  smoking  the  traps  in  a  smoul- 
dering fire,  on  which  partly  green  leaves 
are  spread  to  smother  the  flames  and 
give  the  traps  a  sort  of  outdoor  scent. 
Traps  should  bo  well  oiled  and  a  thor- 
ough test  made  of  each  and  every 
one  before  using,  for  the  loss  of 
one  valuable  fur  bearer  through  a 
defective  or  unattended  trap  Is  by 
far  greater  than  the  cost  of  several 
new  traps  In  many  instances.  It  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  great  care  be  given 
to  these  little  details. 

Great  pains  must  be  exercised  in  try- 
ing to  locate  the  animals.  For  Instance, 
do  not  look  for  minks  and  muskrats 
along  old  fence  rows,  nor  for  skunks 
along  water  courses.  Learn  where  the 
animals  are  most  likely  to  be  found. 

Next  you  must  consider  the  bait.     Of 
course,  there  are  many  baits  on  the  mar- 
ket, some  of  which  are  sood,  and  some 
absolutely  worthless.     However,  a  scent 
for   minks,  raccoons,  opossums,  skunks 
and  other  flesh  eating  animals   (this  inr 
eludes  all  of  the  smaller  animals,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  muskrat), 
may  be  made  as  follows:    Get  a  collec- 
tion of  small   fish   (largo  ones  chopped 
up  will  answer  the  purpose  as  well)  and 
place  them  In  a  jar,  leaving  the  lid  off. 
Set  them  in  the  sun  so  that  they  will 
rot;  then  drain  off  the  oil.    A  few  drops 
of  this  oil  placed  near  a  trap  will  usual- 
ly prove  very  effective  in  attracting  fur- 
bearing   animals.       Muskrats   are    very 
fond  of  catnip,  and  a  few  stems  of  it 
stuck    In   the   ground   around    the    trap 
win   prove  useful.     Another   method   Is 
to  drop  sweet  com  along  the  edge  of  the 
water  where  muskrats  travel,  and  place 
an  ear  of  it  on  the  end  of  a  sharp  stick 
in  the  bank  just  above  the  trap,  which 
should  be  set  a  little  under  water. 

Trappers  must  be  very  careful  In  set- 
ting the  traps  In  order  to  destroy  all 
human  scents.  If  traps  r.re  set  on  land.  I 
It  Is  advisable  that  they  be  smoked  over 
a  fire.  After  this  they  t'hould  not  be 
handled  by  the  naked  hand.  Always 
use  a  pair  of  leather  gloves,  the  palms 
of  which  sliould.  if  possible,  be  coated 
with  bees-wax;  it  is  also  a  good  plan 
to  rub  them  In  fresh  earth  frequently, 
or  smear  them  with  blood.  For  sets  that 
are  made  on  snow,  traps  may  be  whit- 
ened by  dipping  them  into  a  mixture 
made  from  lime  and  water. 

In  later  Issues  of  The  Practical  Parm- 
er we  will  tell  of  the  most  modern  and 
complete  methods  of  preparing  furs  for 
market,  and  give  other  Information 
which  will  be  of  vital  Importance  to 
those  of  our  readers  who  are  Interested 
In  the  trapping  of  fur  bearers,  whether 
experienced  or  Inexperienced.  During 
the  winter  months  we  will  continue  to 
publish  accurate  Information  In  regard 
to  the  fur  market  and  further  hints  on 
trapping  fur-bearing  animals,  etc. 


A  File  for  Agricultural  Bulletins 

J.   MARTIN    8TBOLP. 

Every   up-to-date,   progressive   farmer 
has  bulletins  from  his  state  experiment 
fetation  and  from  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agri- 
culture, which  he  wishes  to  consult  occa- 
sionally, and  if  they  are  piled  in  a  heap 
in  the  corner  he  will  search  for  perhaps 
an   hour   before  he  finds  just   what  he 
wants.    After  vainly  trying  to  find  some 
way  of  binding  them   I  struck   upon  a 
way  of  filing  which  has  proved  very  sat- 
isfactory.    1  used  a  2-shelf  bookcase,  but 
a  shelf  in  any  large  bookcase  would  do. 
i    sawed    i/4-inch    boards    into    strips    4 
Inches  wide  and  just  long  enough  to  fit 
vertically   between   the  shelves.      These 
strips  fastened  between  the  shelves  with 
lurniture  glue  or  with  two  small  nails 
on    either   side   driven    partly    Into   the 
£helf,  divided  the  shelT  into  pigeonholes 
2  inches  wide  and  the  depth  of  the  space 
between  the  shelves.  j 

The  bulletins  should  be  numbered  i 
Irom  one  up  and  placed  in  the  divisions, 
about  15  to  20  bulletins  to  each  one.  Get 
gummed  labels  at  the  stationary  store. 
y-xlVi!  Inches  and  paste  one  on  the  edge 
of  Xhe  shelf  under  each  division.  On 
these  labels  write  the  numbers  of  the 
first  and  last  bulletins  in  that  division, 
as  1  to  15—16  to  30—31  to  45,  etc. 

Get  a  package  of  indexing  cards  at  any 
stationary  store.  They  cost  about  15 
cents  per  one  hundred.  Make  out 
a  list,  in  alphabetical  order,  of  the 
subjects  which  your  bulletins  treat 
of,  such  as  apples,  bees,  corn,  etc. 
Write  on  the  red  line  at  the  top  of  each 
card  the  name  of  one  of  the  subjects, 
thus  having  a  card  for  each  subject. 

Write  the  number  you  have  given 
each  bulletin  on  the  proper  card  at  the 
left-hand  margin,  and  after  the  number 
the  title.  If  one  card  will  not  hold  all 
of  the  bulletins  on  one  subject  use  as 
many  as  needed,  numbering  them  I,  II, 
III,  etc.  Place  the  cards  on  edge  in  a 
tmall  box  in  alphabetical  order.  Have 
the  box  just  large  enough  so  that  the 
cards  can  be  leafed  back  and  forth  with- 
out removing  from  the  box. 

It  will  take  some  time  to  make  the 
file  and  Index  the  bulletins,  but  It  will 
save  time  when  you   want  to  find  one. 


No.10  Kanawha  Pump 

is  the  one  you  want 

No  10,  the  latent  model  of  our  popular 
Horse  Shoe  Brand  Wooden  Pumps. 
The  pump  that  is  more  easily  opera- 
ted and  repaired  than  any  other. 
Superior  to  the  old  log  pump  and  the 
"Old  Oaken  Bucket",  and  with  none 
of  the  objectionable  f  eaturea  of  iron 
pumps. 

When  repairinar  ie  required  -  thouKh 
seldom  necessary  -  you  can  do  the 
work  yourself  without  removmg  the 
pump  from  well. 

It  has  7  X  7  head,  cloaed  brackets  to  keep 
out  stick*  and  stones,  long  stroke,  u  inch 
Dorcel*(n-lined  cylinder  with  brass  bucket 
fitted  with  best  leather  cups,  and  remov- 
able brass  check  valve  with  brass  seat. 
It  is  adapted  for  wells  10  to  50  feet  deep. 

Write  for  prices. 

KANAWHA  PUMP  WORKS 
Baltimore,  Md.        U.S.A. 


BUY  CENTURY  ROOFINC 


FRESH  FROM  FACTORY  TO  YOU 


FRESH  ROOFING  lays  better  and  lasts  longer  than 
the  dry  kind  that  stands  around  in  a  warehouse.  Our 
Bhipping  points  at  East  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  Cincinnati,  O..New  Orleans  andYork,  Pa., 
asBore  quick  delivery. 

Wb  Guarantee  2-piy.  2o'yr5!  i-piy.  12*'": 

108  sq.  ft.  to  roll— no  mill  ends -all  one  pi.ece.  W«  will 
prapay  th*  fralght  on  8  rolls  or  more  in  Pa.,  New 
York.  New  Jersey,  Md.  and  Del.  at  foltowing  prices: 

Jaft  $1.15  !i'&  51.40 'A  $1.65 

Correspondingly   low   prices  to  other  states.      Write 
/or  Free  Sample— or  order  for  at-once  shipment. 
Monay  Baak  If  Nat  Satlallad. 

CENTURY    MFG.    CO., 

207  Katherino  Blda.i   East  St.  Louto,  IH. 


lET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or   Horse  hide.  Calf.  Dok.  Deer 
oraiivkindof   ttkin  with  liair  or  fur  on. 
W*    tan    and  finish    tham  rlalit;  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women). 
rob»*».  riiirs  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  theiii.  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
lllualratad  cataJo*  gives  a  lot  of  lu- 
fonnatiim  which  every  stock  raiser 
sboiiM  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hides  :  how  and  when  wa  pay  tlia  fkvlaM 
kPtii  waya  i  about  our  safe  d.veing  pro- 
eeoH  which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer.  esptHlally  <>n  haraa 
hidaa  and  aalf  alilna  i  about  the  lur 
goods  and  game  trophies  we  sell.  taxi, 
deriny.  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 
The  Crosby  Frisian  For  Company. 
571  lydl  Ave-  Kochcgtcr.  W.  ¥. 


HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 

table  meal  and  alfalfa. 

On  the  market  60  years. 

Hand  and  power.     28  Btylea. 

$3  80  to  $40.  ritn  TRIAL. 
^  Write  for  catalog  and  farm 
machinery  bargain  book. 

THK  A.  W.  STRAUB  CO. 

■•ft.  t-rm  mart  ti..  pm«mpm«.  ps. 

Oi»l.  W-37tSS.AtUaa4«««    " "* 


RAW 


Don't  ship  anyone  furs  till  you  get  oar  Price  I-lst. 
We   buy   all   kinds  of   furs  and   skins,   Mink.  Coon. 
Opossum.  Skunk.  Fox,  Muskrat.  etc..  etc. 
Write  for  tte^  Price  l^iat. 

157 W.  GOODUNG  FUR  CO. 

Dept.  24.  RICHFIEIiD.  PKMWA. 


TRAPPERS-FREE ! 


^■^■^■■■9  rtRKKWH.  published  monthly,  tells 
^^t^P^  all  al)Out  raw  furs. trapping,  hunting, 
•^  flehlng.  fur  farming,  hunting  dogs, 
woodoraft,  |?uns,  roots  and  herlis,  market  prices.  I^trt 
of  u.Mxl  stories;  fine  Illustrations.  Send  10c  coin  for  copy 
and  get  KHKK  valuable  illustrated  Trapper's  Guide. 
FUR  NEWS,  71  W.  23d  St.,  New  York,  Room  520 


WtttatodurforSO 
•DaallatlOc 
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Art  Post  Cards 
aold  sand 
■V.  yoQvilMlaa  off  praaants.    ^-^m^ 
:SS  WATCN  CO..  OKTT.M? 


itirooyiiwleaol 


cMiCAoQ,  nju 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our  advor* 
tisers  you  "saw  it  in  The  Practical 
Farmer." 


I  BRAND  NEW   1916  ROADSTERS 
CATALOGUE   AND  NAME  GIVEN   ON   REQUEST 
THE  MOST   PHENOMENAL  OFFER  EVER  MADE 


ORIGINAL     PRICE 

$550 


Foot  Cylinder,  cast  en 
bloc  Left-Hand  Drive 
Center  ControUCanfiTever 
Springs,  Top,  Glass 
Front,  Speedometer,  El- 
ectric Horn  and  Tool  Kit 


OUR     PRICE 


Agents  Wanted 


3  SPEED  TRANSMISSION.       ELECTRIC  STARTER.       ELECTRIC  LIGHTS.       SELECTIVE  TYPE. 

IGORSON'S  AUTOMOBILE  EXCHANGE 
238-240  North  Broad  Street  -  -  Philadelphia 


Make  This 
Your  Big 

RAW 


FUR 


Year 


— «hlp  vour  pelts  to  the  HOIT8K 
of  Q,  »^*  I  C  K  R  B  T  V"  R  M  8— t  he 
no  IT  SB  of  I.IBBRAL  AS- 
SOKTMKNTS.  Hend  for  Free  prire  IIM. 
and  Ship  to  STRUCK  A  BOS8AK 
Inc.,    14«    IV.  astik    8t.,    New  York. 


MARKET  PRICES.    PROMPT  RETURNS. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

GEO.  I.  FOX 

A-279  S«t«bUi  At«..     N«w  York  City. 


FURS 


EDITED  BY  W.  H.  TOMHAVE 
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Selection  of  Feeders 


BY  ^^v.  H.  tcmmhave 


The  time  of  the  year  is  approaching 
when  the  feeding  cattle  for  the  winter 
must  be  purchased.  The  place  to  select 
them  will  depend  to  quite  a  large  extent 
upon  the  location  of  the  farm.  A  great 
many  of  the  E^astern  feeders  try  to  pur- 
chase such  cattle  in  grazing  sections  of 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  and  Vir- 
ginia. If  they  can  be  secured  in  this  way 
the  buyer  has  the  advantage  of  having 
them  shipped  direct  from  the  farm,  in- 
stead of  being  handled  through  the  cen- 
tral market.  It  usually  requires  some- 
what more  time  and  a  greater  expense  to 
locate  cattle  and  select  them  in  this  way 
than  to  purchase  them  on  one  of  the 
feeder  markets.  There  are  tlir««  cattle 
markets  in  the  E^ast  that  are  considered 
the  best  places  to  buy  feeders.  These 
stock  yards  are  located  at  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The 
Lancaster  market  is  generally  regarded 
as  a  desirable  place  to  p^irchase  feeding 
cattle,  owing  to  the  fact  that  large  ship- 
ments are  received  there  during  the  win- 
ter months,  and  also  because  of  its  close 
proximity  to  most  of  the  Eastern  farms. 
Practically  all  types  of  cattle  are  han- 
dled on  this  market,  so  that  prospective 

'  biM^s  can  get. almost  any  class  to  suit 
their  needs. 

The  type  of  feeders  to  purchase  will 
depend  somewhat  upon  the  method  of 
feeding  that  is  to  be  followed.  If  the 
cattle  are  to  be  fed  for  a  short  period 
and  considerable  grain  is  to  be  used,  it 
is  well  to  buy  a  fleshy  class  of  feeder. 
If  they  are  to  be  fed  for  a  period  of  150 
to  200  days,  it  is  usually  better  to  pur- 
chase what  is  regarded  as  the  "handy 
weight"  class  of  cattle,  ranging  from  850 

•  to  950  pounds.  Such  cattle,  if  they  are 
thin,  will  usually  make  good  gains  in  the 
feed  lot  and  can  be  fed  to  advantage  by 
using  a  large  amount  of  roughage. 

The  buying  of  feeder  cattle  is  some- 
thing that  requires  practice  and  experi- 
ence in  order  to  get  the  class  that  will 
do  well  in  the  feed  lot.  There  are  several 
general  rules  that  should  be  followed  in 
selecting  such  cattle.  In  the  firsu  place, 
long,  rangy  individuals  should  be  avoid- 
ed. Such  cattle,  generally  speaking,  will 
not  do  well  in  the  feed  lot  and  can  not, 
as  a  rule,  be  sold  to  advantage  at  the 
close  of  the  feeding  period.  A  wide, 
short  head  is  to  be  preferred  over  a  long, 
narrow  face  and  head.  Feeding  cattle 
should  also  have  a  strong,  straight  back. 
If  they  have  these  two  essentials  and  are 
not  too  upstanding  they  will  generally 
make  fairly  good  feeders.  It  is  also  de- 
sirable to  select  cattle  that  have  a  mel- 
low hide  and  good,  deep  middle.  This 
indicates  good  capacity  and  ability  to 
lay  on  flesh. 

The  method  of  feedyig  to  be  followed 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  feeds  avail- 
able and  length  of  time  the  cattle  are  to 
be  fed.  If  they  are  to  be  put  on  the  mar- 
ket in  a  period  of  less  than  100  days  It 
will  be  necessary  to  feed  considerable 
grain  in  order  to  get  the  condition  re- 
quired for  fat  cattle.  If  they  are  to  be 
fed  for  a  longer  period,  it  is  advisable 
to  feed  them  on  roughage  as  much  as 
possible  during  the  first  two  months.  One 


of  the  best  roughages  for  this  purpose 
is  corn  silage.  The  results  of  tests  at 
practically  all  the  experiment  stations 
indicate  that  it  holds  an  important  place 
in  the  feeding  of  beef  cattle,  and  more 
economical  gains  can  be  made  where 
silage  is  fed  than  from  any  other  method 
of  feeding.  If  no  corn  silage  is  avail- 
able, such  roughage  as  mixed  hay,  alfalfa 
hay  or  corn  stover  must  be  utilized. 
Some  grain  must  be  fed  in  addition  to 
such  roughage  in  order  to  get  satisfac- 
tory gains.  The  reason  that  corn  silage 
can  be  fed  as  a  sole  roughage  to  such 
good  advantage  is  that  it  contains  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  corn  which  is  not  se- 
cured from  other  roughages.  In  addition 
to  roughage,  it  is  desirable  to  feed  a  con- 


cattle  wUl  clean  up  from  day  to  day,  but  | 
the  com  should  be  started  at  the  rate 
of  about  5  pounds  per  head  daily  and 
gradually,  increased  until  at  the  end  of 
two  weeks  the  cattle  are  receiving  a  full 
allowance. 

The  place  to  feed  the  cattle  depends 
somewhat  upon  the  type  of  buildings 
available  upon  the  farm.  It  is  advisa- 
ble to  keep  them  in  open  gheds  where 
they  will  get  plenty  of  .fresh  air,  but 
where  they  are  protected  from  cold 
winds  and  rains.  Feeding  them  in  this 
manner  does  away  with  tying  them  in 
stanchions  and  stalls  and  thus  material- 
ly reduces  the  amount  of  labor  necessary 
to  their  care.  The  feed  can  be  put  in 
long  mangers  where  all  the  cattle  have 
access  to  it  and  each  one  will  get  his  ap- 
proximate allowance.  Cattle  fed  in  this 
manner  should  be  dehorned.     Xhey  will 


Dividend  Payert 


centrated  protein  feed,  such  as  cotton 
seed  meal.  This  is  usually  fed  at  the 
rate  of  2\ii  pounds  per  1000  pounds  live 
weight  daily  during  the  early  part  of  the 
feeding  period,  and  may  be  increased 
later  if  desirable.  In  starting  cattle  in 
the  feed  lot,  it  is  important  that  they  be 
started  gradually  and  not  overfed  before 
they  become  accustomed  to  their  allow- 
ance. When  the  bulk  of  the  ration  is 
made  up  of  roughage  there  is  very  little 
danger  from  this  source.  If  a  great  deal 
of  grain  is  fed,  it  should  be  started 
gradually  and  the  full  allowance  not  fed 
until  the  cattle  have  been  receiving 
grain  for  about  two  weeks.  Cattle  that 
are  overfed  and  allowed  to  get  off  feed 
will  never  do  well  in  the  feed  lot  during 
the  balance  of  the  winter. 

In  starting  to  feed  corn  silage  it 
should  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  about 
25  to  30  pounds  per  head  daily,  and 
gradually  increased  so  that  at  the  end  of 
a  week  or  ten  days  they  may  be  fed  all 
they  will  consume,  which  will  range 
from  50  to  65  pounds  per  head  daily, 
depending  upon  the  cattle.  Cotton  seed 
meal  should  be  started  at  the  rate  of 
one  pound  per  head  daily  and  gradually 
increased  so  that  at  the  end  of  10  days 
the  full  allowance  of  2V2  pounds  per  1000 
pounds  live  weight  daily  Is  fed.  In  case 
no  corn  silage  is  fed  a  grain  allowance  of 
15  pounds  of  com  per  head  daily  in  addi- 
tion to  roughage  and  the  cotton  seed 
meal  makes  a  satisfactory  ration.  The 
hay  may  be  fed  in  such  amounts  as  the 


do  much  better  and  there  will  be  much 
less  fighting  among  individuals  in  the 
lot.  The  cattle  must  be  well  bedded  so 
that  they  are  comfortable  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year. 


Feeding  Bundle  Com 
During  the  past  summer  we  urged  in 
a  series  of  articles  the  erection  of  silos 
in  the  East.  No  doubt  some  people  built 
silos  and  have  them  filled  for  the  first 
time  this  fall.  Some  of  these  farmers 
are  possibly  wondering  what  the  con- 
tents will  be  like  and  whether  the  live 
stock  will  make  lise  of  the  com  crop.  If 
the  silage  was  put  up  in  good  condition 
there  is  no  occasion  for  worry,  as  it  will 
not  take  the  live  stock  very  long  to  be- 
come accustomed  to  this  feed.  The  silo 
has  again  proved  to  be  a  means  of  sav- 
ing the  corn  crop  in  many  sections  on  ac- 
count of  the  early  frost  while  the  com  is 
still  immature. 

There  are  many  farms  upon  which 
live  stock,  especially  steers,  are  to  be 
fed,  but  silage  is  not  av?  liable.  On  such 
farms  corn  and  com  stover  will  probably 
form  the  basis  of  the  feed  to  be  supplied. 
It  such  is  the  case  it  will  be  good  prac- 
tice to  feed  bundle  corn  direct  from  the 
field.  If  the  corn  crop  is  fed  in  this 
way  it  will  save  the  labor  of  husking  and 
it  will  be  utilized  to  better  advantage 
than  when  the  corn  is  husked  and  fed  to 
the  cattle  as  broken  ear  corn.  The  ears 
of  this  corn  will  remain  in  better  condi- 
tion in  that  they  will  not  become  hard 


and  dry.  The  cattle  in  eating  the  ears 
v.'ill  consume  the  husk,  thus  utilizing  a 
greater  amount  of  roughage  with  the 
grain  advantage.  The  corn  should  be 
fed  twice  daily  in  racks  made  for  that 
purpose.  If  stock,  cattle  or  young  grow- 
ing stock  is  kept,  such  animals  can  be 
used  to  clean  up  such  stover  as  may  be 
wasted  in  the  feed  lot.  Hogs  should  also 
follow  cattle  fed  on  bundle  corn,  as  there 
will  be  a  greater  amount  of  corn  passing 
through  the  steers  in  the  form  of  waste 
as  compared  to  silage  feeding.  We  do 
not  urge  the  feeding  of  the  corn  crop  in 
this  manner  where  silage  can  be  had, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  utilis- 
ing the  corn  crop  where  silage  cannot  be 
had. 

In  addition  to  the  field  corn,  it  is  well 
to  allow  the  cattle  access  to  some  mixed 
or  clover  hay.  A  concentrated  protein 
feed,  such  as  cotton  seed  meal  or  oU 
meal,  should  be  fed  in  addition. 


Handling  Com  for  the  Greatest  Profit 

W.  A.  URAIIAM. 

It  is  one  thing  to  grow  a  large,  good 
corn  crop,  but  quite  another  to  properly 
handle  it  for  the  best  results  and  the 
most  profit.  For  my  part,  I  am  no  hand 
to  sell  corn.  There  is  much  more  profit 
in  properly  feeding  the  grain  to  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  farm  stdck.  Then  by  the 
present  manner  of  handling  the  fodder 
crop,  as  feed  in  connection  with  the 
grain,  I  find  the  value  of  the  corn  crop 
fully  doubled. 

However,  here  in  Indiana  entirely  new 
methods  of  fodder  handling  have  come 
into  existence  during  the  past  few  years. 
Formerly  the  corn  was  cut,  put  into 
shocks,  and  then  husked  out  by  hand. 
Afterward  the  fodder  was  fed  to  the 
stock,  but  most  of  it  was  hauled  out  into 
the  woodland,  or  the  pastures,  and  in 
that  manner  disposed  of.  As  a  plentiful 
and  rough  feed  there  was  much  benefit 
derived.  But  now  there  has  been  a 
mighty  change  made.  Much,  or  most,  of 
the  corn  is  cut.  What  is  not  needed  tor 
silo  filling  is  husked  out  by  machinery. 
As  the  ears  are  husked  and  delivered 
into  wagon  boxes  the  fodder  is  cut  finely, 
or  shredded,  and  is  then  blown  into  the 
barns.  In  this  state  the  stock  is  fed 
abundantly,  but  in  such  quantities  only 
that  there  is  but  little  waste.  What  is 
not  eaten  makes  enough  of  volume  to 
bed  the  animals,  and  I  find  nothing  so 
good  as  an  absorbent  of  the  liquids  aa 
this  residue  of  the  shredded  fodder. 

Here  in  this  county  (Hamilton),  while 
all  lines  of  farming  are  engaged  in, 
dairying,  or  milk  production,  is  getting 
a  great  deal  of  attention.  The  central 
milk  condensing  plant  in  operation  here 
receives  about  60,000  pounds  of  milk  a 
day,  and  the  plant  is  annually  enlarging. 

A  great  revolution  in  the  keeping  and 
feeding  of  cows  is  fast  being  made.  The 
start  has  been  made  to  keep  many  cows 
on  small  tracts  of  land.  The  time  was 
when  but  few  cows  could  be  kept,  on 
large  tracts  of  land.  That  is,  the  old 
way,  when  it  was  t'hought  much  grass 
or  pasturage  had  to  be  possessed,  is  fast 
going  out  of  practice. 

It  was  found  that  the  silo  filled  with 
properly  ripened  corn,  was  the  best  and 
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keeps  your  stock  in  good  condition.     Full  directions  in 
package  will  show  you  many  uses  for  every  member  of 

the  barn  yard  family. 

Thousands  of  farmers  indorse  Sloan's  Liniment  for  pains  and 
aches,  sprains  and  bruises.  At  all  dealers,  25c.  50c.  and  $1.00  a 
bottle.     The  $L00  bottle  contains  six  times  the  25c.  size. 


most  economical  feed  storage  that  the 
farmer  could  employ.  The  farmers  on 
small  tracts  of  land  began  to  reason  the 
matter,  and  having  decided  that  corn 
silage  was  tremendously  good  as  a  win- 
ter feed  tor  milk  production,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  as  good  to 
put  up  extra  silos  and  fill  them  in  the 
fall  for  the  coming  summer's  use.  When 
this  thing  becomes  universal,  which  it 
will  in  a  few  years,  the  number  of  cows 
on  any  farm  can  and  will  be  doubled. 

So  the  matter  of  handling  the  corn 
crop  by  the  use  of  the  silo,  by  shredding, 
and  feeding  all  the  stock  in  properly 
constructed  barns,  is  getting  great  atten- 
tion at  this  time.  The  idea  is  to  so 
manipulate  the  entire  corn  crop  that  the 
grain  and  most  of  the  stalk  products 
can  be  converted  into  beef,  mutton,  pork, 
milk,  etc.  The  complete  solution  of  the 
problem  of  handling  the  great  corn  crops 
so  as  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of 
profit  for  time,  labor  and  capital,  is  very 
soon  to  fully  revolutionize  farming,  so 
far  as  this  crop  is  concerned,  and  this 
is   one   of   the   fine   things   that  the  ad- 

anced    thinkers    on    the    farms    have 
wrought  out  to  improve  farm  life. 

Indiana. 
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Qream  separatoK 


The  only  separator  with  just  one  piece  in  the 
bowl — no  discs — easy  to  clean.  Furthermore 
the  Sharpies  saves  up  to  $100  yearly  over 
every  other  separator,  because  it  skims  clean 

at  any  speed.     Saves  cream  that  other  separators  lose 
at   low  speed  (19    out  of  20  operators  turn   too   slow). 
Over  a  million  Sharpies  users. 
The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.       -       West  Chester,  Pa. 
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Percheron  Mares  for 
Practical  Farmers 
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Guernsey  Bull 
For  Sale 

Imported  Emblem  of  France 
R.  G.  A.  S.  3065  P.  S. 

Dropped  August  26,  1911.  Sire  on 
Guernsey,  Justinee's  Sequel  of  the  Preel 
Dam  on  Ciuernsev,  Lily  du  Preel  XIV. 
Price,  $150.00. 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves  for  sale  also 
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Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford*s  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

Mor*  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs,  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  for  Pamphlet::grJf,?.°»^e.':-! 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."     At  dealers,  or 
BUlcbford  Call  Meal  Factory,  Dept.    M  Wanheian,  IH 


She's  The 
Money  Cow 

She  makes  use  of  every  ounce 
cf  feed.  Her  milk  is  the  richest 
of  all  the  breeds  in  butter  fat 
and  solids.  She  is  rugged  and 
vigorous  —  will  thrive  in  any 
climate.  She  milks  steadily. 
She  is  beautiful  and  gentle. 
She's  the  mortgage  lifter.  She's 
the  cow  for  the  everyday  farmer, 
yet  she's  the  rich  man'8/r»<//,too. 
And  she's  the  cow  for  the  family. 
Our  free  book, "About  Jersey 
Cattle,"  proves  these  things. 
Send  for  it  now — a  postal  will  do 
— it's  interesting  and  instructive. 

The  Aacrkaa  Jersey  Cattle  OA 
•S8W«t23r4StrMt     -     McwTarkGly 


Health  is  Yours 

It   voii  follow   the    teaching  of   Dr.    Eimrr   I.?e. 

IfZ  Health  Callare  Magazine 

Kvery  month  it  i»  brim  full  of  hint*  and  h<>l|>«  f"r 
•  •lires  without  (Inurn.  and  right  eating,  hrt'ath- 
iiig.  cxercisinn*  fto  |l  !V0  a  year;  15c  a  nuuil>er— t 
months'  "trial"  for  2?)  cent* 

Send  today  for  ymir  first  four  months  and  add  to 
your  liealth      Mohpt  bark  if  not  satlsfled 

■ealth  Cnltore.  281  St.  Jaaiet  ■14fl..NewTi»rk 

^ease  menti  »n  The  Practical  Farmer 
in  writing  advertisers. 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
Bunches;  Heals  Boils,  Poll 
Evil,  Quittor,  Fistula  and 
infected  sores  quickly 
as  it  is  a  positiv?  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  to 
use:  does  not  blister  or  rcmore 
the  hair,  and  you  can  work  tbe  borac 
l>2.00per  bottle,  delirered. 

Book  7  M  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR. .tbe  antiaeptic  liniment  for  manUnd, 
reduce*  Painful.  Swollen  Veina.  Went,  Straina.  Bruitea; 
•topa  pain  and  inflammation.  Price  St. 00  per  bottle  al 
ilealera  or  delivered.  Will  tell  rou  more  if  roa  write. 
Liberal  Trial  Bottle  for  IOC  in  aumpii 

W.  F.  VOUNS,  P.D.F.,    ti  Templs  8t,  S^ngfisld,  Mau. 


Stop  Using  a  Truss 


M  pa«e  fcHiii 
now  or  rvor 

rinpiio  1 41 


Do  away  with  hands  of  Steel  aod 
RiihtxT  that  Chafe  and  Pinch. 
You  know,  from  your  own  ex- 
perience, the  truss  is  a  mere 
make  shift— •  false  prop  a«ainit 
a  collapsinfj  wall — and  is  undcr- 
mininK  Tour  health  RTUiRT  9 
IPI,4HA(»-P*I»8  are  difTerent.  be- 
ing mefhaiiicn  chemico,  applica- 
tors madrself-sdheslTr  purposely 
to  prpTpnt  slippiiiK  and  to  hold 
the  distende<l  muscles  securely  in 
place.  No  strap*,  buckles  or 
springs  attached  Sof  1  as  reWet 
—easy  to  apply  —  incxponsire 
Write  today  for  Trial  Plapao  and 
on  rupture  absolutely  FKKK— nothin«  to  pay. 
Nr>tliiriir  I"  !«>  rfturned  Address 
il>orAt<>rl«^  Inc..  Bl.«k  17'..  St.  l.oul>.  Mo. 


fConcluded  from  page  243) 

eliminates  from  consideration  men  who 
keep  mares  purely  to  rear  colts.  Horse 
production  in  America  is,  ari3  will  be  in 
the  future,  in  the  hands  of  practical 
farmers  who  keep  only  enough  mares  to 
do  their  farm  work  handily,  rearing  the 
colts  as  a  side  line,  but  one  worth  while. 
The  farmer  with  abundant  capital  can 
well  afford  to  buy  mature  Percheron 
mares,  safe  in  foal,  and  if  need  be,  with 
foals  at  foot.  Intelligently  handled, 
they  will  do  all  the  farm  work,  and  the 
colts  produced  will  soon  pay  for  the  cost 
price  of  the  mares. 

The  man  lacking  capital,  or  timid 
about  venturing  into  new  lines,  had  best 
buy  good  weanling  fillies  at  $250  each, 
or  yearling  fillies  at  $300  to  $400  each. 
These  will' give  a  start  at  minimum  cash 
outlay,  and  within  three  or  four  years 
they  are  producing  colts  worth  as  much 
as  those  produced  by  the  older  mares. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  success  cannot  be  achieved  without 
a  good  sire,  and  intelligent  management 
in  the  feed  and  care  of  the  Percherons. 
The  man  who  is  always  having  so-called 
"bad  luck"  with  his  horses  should  stay 
out  of  the  game.  He  is  foredoomed  to 
failure. 

Drafters  cannot  be  grown  on  canary 
bird  rations.^  Feed,  and  plenty  of  it,  is 
requisite.  The  foals  should  never  go 
hungry  from  birth  until  three  years  of 
age;  and  the  man  who  is  not  willing  to 
feed  his  colts  grain  when  they  are  out 
on  pasture,  cannot  expect  to  secure  the 
scale,  bone  and  muscle  which  make  2- 
year-old  Percheron  stallions  weigh  1700 
poundr  or  over  at  thirty  months  of  age, 
withou*  being  at  all  fat.  Those  are  the 
kind  ot  Percherons  dealers  and  buyers 
generally  are  looking  for,  and  the  prac- 
tical farmer  is  he  who  seeks  to  produce 
what  the  other  fellow  wants.  The  small 
breeder  is  under  no  handicap  unless  he 
so  elects. 

The  success  won  by  small  breeders  in 
Ohio  and  Iowa  state  fairs  is  of  particu- 
lar interest  in  this  connection.  At 
Iowa  the  first  prize  2-year-old  stallion 
headed  a  ring  of  more  than  20,  which 
were  admittedly  of  as  high  character 
as  any  ring  of  2-year:olds  ever  shown  at 
that  fair.  This  horse  was  bred  by  a 
small  breeder  near  Lewistown.  111.,  who 
has  only  four  or  five  mares  and  who.  in; 
his   desire   to   breed   high-class    Perche- 


rons, went  to  the  expense  of  purchasiog 
a  stallion  for  his  own  use. 

The  first  prize  yearling  stallion,  also 
winner  of  the  futurity  class  at  Iowa  la 
a  ring  of  22  stallions,  was  bred  by  a 
small. farmer  near  Amboy,  111.,  who  only 
owns  ten  or  twelve  mares. 

The  first  prize  yearling  filly  at  Iowa, 
also  winner  of  the  futurity  stake,  waa 
bred  by  a  small  breeder  aear  Morning 
Sun.  Iowa,  who  owns  but  a  small  band 
of  mares,  and  who  furthermore  Was 
making  his  first  exhibit  at  that  fair. 

At  the  Ohio  State  Fair  the  first  prize 
2-year-old  stallion  was  bred  by  a  farmer 
near  Homerville.  O..  who  has  only 
twelve  or  fifteen  mares,  but  who  was 
sufilciently  determined  to  have  a  good 
stallion  to  go  put  and  buy  a  stallion  for 
his  own  use. 

The  first  prize  yearling  stallion  waa 
bred  by  another  farmer  near  Polk.  O., 
who  has  only  eight  or  ten  mares.  The 
first  prize  yearling  filly  was  also  bred  by 
a  small  breeder  near  Tappan,  O. 

The  yearling  stallion  and  yearling  filly 
just  mentioned  were  winners  of  the 
Eastern  Percheron  Breeders*  Futurity, 
so  that  six  out  of  a  possible  eight  first 
prize  winners  in  the  2-year-old  and  year- 
ling classes  at  these  two  great  state  fairs 
were  bred  by  small  breeders  who  owned 
only  enough  mares  to  do  their  own  farm 
work,  and  in  all  instances  the  Percheron 
mares  which  produced  these  winners 
were  mares  that  did  their  full  share  of 
work  on  the  farms  where  they  are  kept. 
Success  rests  with  the  farmer  who 
farms  most  efficiently,  and  Percherons 
used  in  farm  work  contribute  mightily 
to  that  success. 


Eastern  American  Berkshire 
Congress  Show 
The  Eastern  American  Berkshire  Con- 
gress Show  was  held  at  Trenton,  N.  J.. 
during  the  time  of  the  State  Fair,  Sept. 
25th  to  29th.  It  was  by  far  the  largest 
and  best  swine  show  ever  staged  in  the 
East.  Quite  a  number  of  breeders  from 
the  Eastern  States  were  among  the  ex- 
hibitors. The  class  of  swine  on  exhibi- 
tion was  convincing  evidence  that  the 
East  has  some  of  the  most  prominent 
breeders  of  Berkshire  swine  and  that 
much  progress  has  been  made  in  recent 
years.  It  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
the  farmers  In  the  East  to  study  the  best 
type  of  Berkshires  available  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  A  great  deal  of  valuable  In- 
formation concerning  breed  type  and 
ideal  conformation  can  be  gathered  at  a 
pure-bred  live  stock  show  such  as  was 
recently  staged  in  New  Jersey. 


Pure-Breds  More  Beefy  than 
"Scrub  Steers" 

Numerous  illustrations  might  be  cited 
to  prove  that  the  puro-bied  animal  of 
any  type  is  more  eflacient  and  profitable 
than  the  "scrub." 

Experiments  as  well  as  experience 
have  demonstrated  that  animals  of  beef 
breeding  are  most  profitable  for  beef 
production.  Dr.  H.  P.  Armsby.  head  of 
the  department  of  animal  nutrition  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  has 
found  that  a  "scrub"  requires  15.6  per 
cent,  more  energy  In  feed  consumed  for 
maintenance  per  unit  weight,  than  a 
pure-bred  steer.  The  results  of  a  slaugh- 
ter test  at  State  College  in  1911.  are 
further  enlightening. 

In  this  test  a  high  grade  Hereford 
was  compared  with  a  native  "scrub" 
steer.  The  2-year  Hereford  weighed 
1420  pounds,  while  the  "scrub"  was 
three  years  old  and  weighed  only  800 
pounds,  merely  a  difference  of  breeding. 
The  dressing  percentage  was  61.8'  per 
cent,  for  the  Hereford  and  50.2  per  cent, 
for  the  "scrub."     In   other   words,   the 
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THArS  GUARANTEED 

—to  produce  more  milk  than  any  other  ration 
either  home  mixed  or  purchased  and  do  it 
without  giving  your  cows  constipation  or 
udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  ri^t  out  of  the 


sack  without  any  mixing. 


..jlotelyfreefrau  Bdattenats  and  flOen,  jost 
use  tbe  feed  yod  would  mix  for  yoOraelf  ,is  a  special 
eombinatioo  of  choice  eottonaeed  meal,  dried  beet 
I>o^,  shiten  feed.comdiatillen'  grains, wheat  bran. 
K^Mat  Bsiddlinsa  and  •  littlea^  that^  aU;  each  fo^ 
sredient  weisbcd  bar  aatomaae  acalea  and  aU 
tborooffbly  mued  In  boat  power  driven  mixera.  •• 
that  it  la  always  absohitely  tnufonn.  and  always 
good.  An  extra  qoart  or  two  of  milk  daihr  from  eadi 
cowjBMytarnalossiBtos  npoOC^tky  LABBO-FEED 
.wSff  aMMPe  flMHts.  oeld  en  flm^f  tasli  S  ail 
nian.  tbe  decision  being  entirely  op  (o  yoo. 
Ask  your  weal  dealer.    Write  oaif  nooa  m 


vm 


fOQ. 


Only  S2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay! 

■uya  tha  New  Butter-  _ 
fly  Jr.  No.  a.  Lightmaning; 
easy  cleaning,  close  skim- 
ming, dorable.  Ouaranteed 
alMfa" 


atlma.  Skims  96  qnarta 
~  or.    Made  also  in  foui  0^. 
■ia««  ap  to  6 1-2  ahown  ben. 
ita  own  coat 


bjrwbat 


at  Bay' Frw  Trill .,. 

It  saves  in  crmun.     Postal  biinva 

ajoe,  foldsr  and  "direet-from- factory"  offer, 
Bay  fk^ocD  tbs  nuunifactDrer  and  aave  rnoDey, 

ALB AUQH -DOVER  CO.  "2> 

2130  Hdarahall  Blvd.  CNICAOO 


CATTLE. 


Meridale 
Jerseys 

A  choice  lot  of  breeding  bulls,  ready  for 
Hervice  In  the  fall,  are  oflTered  from  the 
Meridale  herd  at  attractive  prices  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  They  are  Hired 
by  bulls  of  wide  reputation,  and  out  of 
Register  of  Merit  dams.  The  blood  hues 
back  of  them  are  described  In  "Meridale 
Jerseys,"  a  copy  of  which  will  gladly  be 
mailed  on  request. 

AVER  &  McKlNNEY 
300  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


I  am  about  to  quit  farming  and  offer  my 
entire  herd  of   19  head  of 

Dutch  Belled  Cattle  For  Sale 

PAUL  GIBBS,  BlairstowB,  N.  J. 


JKRWRYW-ccrUiniy.  For  quick  boslnmn  I  will  n*>ll 
i«  i)faiitiful  HOlid  bull  calf  5  months,  from  a  nplendld 
•lum,  ami  3  extra  good  heifer  rslvm  at  barijaiii  prlo«'«. 
KTKHtered.     W,  F.  MeNpskrrmai,  r«raiaa.  Pa. 

For  Sale  Belm  Whrter  Vrr?,^^!.?;^^^ 

•»ny  aKP  in  females ;  also  bull  rulTcn,  best  of  bree'ting. 
«rrk»r<i  D»le  F»raa,  Airr««l  NUUiva,  M.  T, 


8WINE. 


J.  P.  Chiias,  Berks,  aid  €.  WhHes 

'•"iKP  Blralnti.  aUaK«>s,  mated,  not  akin.  Bieil  m)WB. 
♦♦•rvKe  t)oars.  Poultry,  AnRoragoats.  Collie  and  BeaKle 
l>»pe,  Umd«  Guernsey  calves.  Write  for  prices  and 
"rcolars.     P.  F.  Hamilton.  CocHaANViLLs.  Pa 


Reg 


^8»   V^»  *•   \^»  SWinC    vice  iMiars  and 

•i'otem  immune,  |l6-f3Q  prepaid  express.    Write  your 
^ants.  Jacob  Wbiteman  A  8on.  College  Comer,  Ohio. 


SHEEP. 


Registered  Shropshires 

Rwes  and  Rams  for  sale. 

CIBTEBIMM  FARM,  Berwyn,  Pa. 
DOO& 


r^,  ,"^^^  HtOTCH  (;OLLIE  KKNNKI.S-Pup 
iir^;.-  ..*^*'"'*'*''*  »'nported  bKKXI,  full  |>edigreert,  al 
rie  ?..  '*•■»"<'••  «»»»  afford  to  pay.  W.  Atlee  Bur 
_     *  *^--  Burpee;  BoiMinKH.  North  .'ith  Mt.,  Phlla.    P» 


A' or  prompt  attentioa  tell  our  adver- 
"sers  you  "saw  It  in  The  Practical 
'^anaaer." 


steer  of  beef  breeding  produced  11.8 
pounds  more  edible  meat  for  every  100 
pounds  of  live  weight  than  did  the 
"scrub."  On  the  market  the  carcasses 
of  these  steers  would  have  graded  as 
No.  1  for  the  Hereford  and  No.  3  for 
the  "scrub."  Based  on  the  Chicago  mar- 
ket the  wholesale  prices  of  these  car- 
casses were  14c.  per  pound  for  No.  1, 
and  8c.  per  pound  for  No.  3. 

The  carcass  of  the  Hereford  steer  was 
more  valuable  because  it  yielded  a  high- 
er proportion  of  the  valuable  cuts,  es- 
pecially that  of  the  loin  and  rib.  The 
meat  was  more  valuable  because  it  was 
thicker. 


Storing  the  Root  Crop 

KARLE    W.    GAGE. 

The  best  place  to  store  the  root  crop 
is  in  a  root  cellar  near  where  they  are  to 
be  fed.  Such  a  cellar  may  be  a  part  of  a 
barn,  basement,  or  it  may  be  built  con- 
veniently near  to  the  stock  barn.  In 
most  places  the  root  house  can  be  built 
very  reasonably  of  concrete.  Ordinarily 
cement  is  the  only  material  that  has  to 
be  purchased,  as  gravel  and  sand  are 
found  on  most  farms,  or  near  them,  in 
abundance.  The  house  should  be  built 
to  insure  the  temperature  never  falling 
below  the  freezing  point,  and  should  be 
at  the  low  point  to  insure  best  results. 

When  no  cellar  is  available,  roots  have 
been  stored  in  bins  with  success.  For 
fall  and  early  winter  feeding  they  need 
not  be  covered  to  any  great  depth.  Place 
the  roots  in  a  conical  pile  about  4  feet 
in  diameter  on  a  bed  of  clean,  dry  straw, 
then  cover  with  a  layer  of  2  inches  of 
long  straw.  Clean  rye  straw  is  best.  The 
straw  at  the  apex  of  the  pile  should  be 
made  to  form  a  chimney  5  or  6  inches 


Sheep  Thrive  in  Open  Shade  During 

the  AVinter  Months 

Sheep  sheds  may  combine  efficiency 
and  economy.  The  Pennsylvania  State 
College  has  demonstrated  that  sheep 
wintered  in  an  open  shed  having  a  south- 
ern exposure,  free  from  drafts  and  af- 
fording a  dry  bed,  are  in  better  physical 
condition  than  those  wintered  in  a  warm, 
ill-ventilated  barn  basement.  During  the 
lambing  season,  of  course,  warmer  quar- 
ters are  necessary.  Ewes  may  then  be 
removed  to  warmer  quarters  and  later 
replaced  in  the  shed.  After  lambs  are 
three  days  old  they  will  not  suffer  in  the 
open  sheds,  even  during  zero  weather. 


A  Makmahift  Root  Storagm  that  it  Satitfactory 

in  diameter  for  ventilation.  Then  throw 
dirt  on  top  of  the  straw  covering  to  a 
depth  of  about  6  inches.  The  roots  should 
be  piled  as  high  as  possible,  which  will 
insure  shedding  water.  When  removing 
for  use  the  whole  pit  is  taken  to  the  barn 
at  once.  In  making  the  piles  the  farmer 
should  use  care  in  placing  the  proper 
number  in  each  pile  for  the  number  of 
stock  to  be  fed,  so  that  one  pile  will  last 
one  week  or  less.  For  early  winter  feed- 
ing the  layer  of  dirt  should  be  thicker, 
and  in  addition  a  covering  of  straw  or 
horse  manure  placed  over  the  whole  pile. 
Dig  a  drain  ditch  at  the  sides,  all  around. 

When  the  pile  is  intended  to  remain 
throughout  the  winter,  use  two  layers 
of  straw  and  two  of  dirt.  Make  the  venti- 
lator of  four  inch  boards,  placing  them 
at  the  apex.  When  severe  freezing 
weather  sets  In,  the  ventilator  should  be 
stuffed  with  fine  hay.  In  such  a  pit 
roots  will  keep  without  freezing  In  the 
coldest  winter  weather.  If  desired,  piles 
may  be  made  oblong  instead  of  conical 
In  shape,  retaining  the  gable  form. 
While  pits  do  very  well,  so  far  as  keep- 
ing the  roots  is  concerned,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  they  are  but  makeshifts 
at  best.  A  root  house  which  is  accessi- 
ble at  all  times  is  much  more  satisfac- 
tory and  economical  in  the  long  run,  and 
may  be  built  for  a  few  dollars  in  odd 
hours  in  fall,  and  will  last  two  life^ 
times.  In  summer  the  root  house  Is  very 
valuable  as  a  milk  room,  and  fruits  may 
be  kept  in  it  until  needed  on  the  family 
table. 

New  York. 


Queries  Answered 

ParalyMiN    In    Belgian    Hare*.— r,    L., 

Pennsylvania,  writes.  "Itecently  I  purchased 
four  Belgian  hares  and  they  arrived  in  a 
healthy  condition,  but  a  few  weeks  after  they 
began  to  cough  and  sniff  and  discharge  a 
yellowish  matter  from  the  nose,  and  yester- 
day morning  the  hindquarters  of  one  of  the 
does  was  quite  paralyzed ;  it  became  worse 
iind  today  we  had  to  kill  it.  I  do  not  attribute 
its  death  to  the  above  mentioned  disease. 
>\oud  thank  you  for  any  advice  you  can 
give. 

The  paralysis  in  this  hare  was  caused 
by  digestive  derangemen^t ;  no  doubt  the 
result  of  a  change  of  food  and  environ- 
ments. The  coughing  was  due  to  com- 
mon cold.  It  will  be  wise  to  give  each 
of  the  remaining  hares  a  laxative  of  a 
couple  of  teaspoonfuls  of  castor  oil  and 
lollow  up  with  one  drop  of  tincture  of 
nux  vomica  in  a  teaspoonful  of  water 
twice  daily.  Feed  lightly  on  laxative 
foods  and  keep  comfortable.  If  the 
cough  and  nasal  discharge  have  not 
ceased,  mix  1  dram  tincture  of  iron  and 
2  drams  chlorate  of  potassium  in  8 
ounces  of  water,  and  give  a  teaspoonful 
to  each  three  times  daily.  r 


Milk     SabMtitute.  —  A      F 

York,  writes:  "ITiere  is  a  tnilit 
believe  soys  beans  enter  largely 
position)  which  I  understand 
as  good  (except  for  butter  mak 
milk.  Can  you  tell  me  what  a 
Ingredients,  also  the  quantities 
make  some  to  feed  to  calves 
formula.  Has  this  been  fed  to 
it  good  practice?" 


S..    Jr..    New 
substitute   (I 
Into  Its  cora- 
ls   practically 
ing)    as  cow's 
re  Its   various 
?      I    wish    to 
and    wish    a 
calves  and  is 


The  milk  substitutes  that  are  u^td  as 
calf  feeds  are  usually  in  the  form  of 
commercial  feeds.  Practically  all  of  the 
commercial  milk  substitutes  or  calf 
meals  contain  a  certain  amount  of 
product  derived  from  soy  beans.  The 
manufacturers  of  any  of  the  calf  meals 
will  be  glad  to  furnish  the  applicant 
with  the  ingredients  used  or  the  crmpo- 
sition  of  the  feed  in  question.  This  can 
also  be  secured  from  the  feed  control 
department,  in  connection  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  of  the  states  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  W.  H.  T. 

Applen  an  Feed — Mrs.  M.  S..  Warsaw, 
O..  writes:  "Are  apples  desirable  as  a  cattle 
and  horse  feed  ;  will  they  hurt  cows  or 
horses?  Also  advise  if  they  are  bard  on  their 
teeth."  ^ 

Apples  may  be  fed  to  live  stock  with- 
out harmful  effects.  Apples  contain 
somewhat  more  dry  matter  than  roots 
and  are  quite  rich  in  sugars.  They  are 
low  in  protein  content  and  for  that  rea- 
son  should  be  fed  in  combination  with 
feeds  containing  considerable  protein. 
As  a  feed  for  dairy  cattle,  apples  are  re- 
garded as  being  worth  about  40  per  cent, 
of  the  value  of  corn  silage.  If  apples 
of  various  sizes  are  fed,  it  might  be  \/eU 
to  crush  or  cut  them  before  being  fed 
in  order  to  avoid  their  lodging  in  the 
throat  and  causing  the  animals  to  choke. 
So  far  as  we  know  there  is  no  harmful 
effect  on  the  teeth  of  livestock  from  eat- 
ing apples.  w.  H.  T. 

Bloodjr  Milk — Mrs.  S.  P.  G..  Virginia, 
writes :  "We  have  a  fine  Red  Poll  cow  giv- 
ing bloody  milk  from  one  teat.  Tan  you  tell 
us  the  cause?" 

The  milk  will  probably  have  become 
normal  before  you  see  this.  If  not, 
bathe  the  quarter  often  with  cold  water 
and  give  her  1  ounce  tincture  of  iron 
In  a  pint  of  cold  water  twice  daily  until 
blood  ceases  to  appear.  r. 

jy*"**?™?"^ '■'*•*•• — J  ^  Pennsylvania, 
writes:  "We  have  a  cow  that  has  warts  on 
her  tents.      Please  give  treatment   for   same  " 

Clip  off  those  with  constricted  necks, 
and  to  the  flat  ones  apply  butter  of  anti- 
mony once  dally  with  a  feather  until 
they  disappear.  It  Is  generally  wise  to 
defer  treatment  until  the  cow  goes  dir 

R. 


TkisPicT 

Wenttif 

Matrketas 
Saus 

andL 

/  — and  he[ 

opened 
the  eyes' 
of  his  owner 
to  pork  prod  I 
profits !  There's- 
a  big  demand  for* 
country  lard  and 

sausage.  You  can  get  all  of  the 
profits  out  of  your  pigs  by  turn- 
ing them  into  sausage  and  lard. 

"ENTERPRISE'' 

Sausage  Staffer  and  Lard  Preu 

The  only  one  with  the  Patented  Cor- 
rugated  Spout   that  prevents  aU  air 
from  entering  the  casing  and  preserves 
the  sausage.     The  cylinder  is  bored 
true — the  plunger  plate  can't  jam  or 
crack.     You  can  han- 
dle the  strainer,  filled 
with    hot    cracklings, 
safely    because   of 
its  broad  lips.      9 
sizes  and  styles — 2 
to  8  qts.   Japanned 
or  tinned. 

4  ft.  tbu,  Japantud.  t7.M 


'♦ENTERPRISE" 

Meat-and-Food  Chopper 


The  "Enterprise"  fourbladed. 
nzor-cdccd  ateel  knife  and  perforated  plate  really 
cut  and  don't  mancle.  tear  or  aqueeze  oat  tbe 
juices.  Works  rapidly,  is  quickly  cleaned.  Can 
be  Dked  the  year  round  by  tbe  housewife  in  the 
makiuf  of  dainty,  delicious  dishes  from  left-orers. 

72  aylts  and  uztt 

N».  12  Ch«Pf€r,  tuts  3  foundi  prr  minutt,  psic*  f  2.75 

Ac  22  Chtfptr,  ntt  4ptnndi  ftr.  minitu,  ptitm  $5.M 

Yoor  daaler  csui  supply  you 

Look  for  the  name  "Eiitsrpmo" 

Get  Thb  Ho«  Book 

Tells  you  how  to  make  bis- 
Ser  profits  from  yuur  hom; 
by  F.  D.  Coburn.  former 
Sec'y  Kansas  Dept.  of  Airri- 
Cullure.  coverinir  hoc  raisins 
and  the  preparation  of  pork 
products.  Send  lOc  ia 
stamps  for  "Hiiw  to  Make 
Money  with  Hops". 
Neir  Cook  Book  for  4e  ia 
•tamps.  Send  for  the  "En- 
lerpnsinv  Housekeeper " 
containin*  2Q0  tested  recipes 
■nd  bouaebotd  biota. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  Ca  OF  PA. 
a 


=  Almost  = 
i  ime  1  o  Go 


Tioga  County  Breeders 

Second  A  nnuai 

Consignment    Sale 

Wellsboro,  Pa, 

October  18th,  1916 

60  Head  Purebred  Holsteins  Selected 
from  the  Good  Herds  of  Pennsylvania. 
Lots  of  Good  breeding  and  individu- 
ality. Lots  of  A.  R.  O.  stock  and 
fine  young  stuff,  also  lots  of  cows  and 
heifers  bred  to  fine  sires. 

Sale  Uader  Maaageaent  cf 

Uverpoel  Sale  &  Pedigree  €•.,  lie. 

UwrpML  PkwYMli 
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E  GREAT  PRICE  WRECKERS 

NOW  is  The  Time  To  Build  Or  Improve  \ 


ft 


You  Can  Buy  a  Car- 
load of  Lumber  or 
Building  Material 
from  Us  Without  Pay- 
ing a  Cent  in  Advance. 


CHICAGO  HOUSE 
WRECKING  CO. 


Our  Binding  Guaran- 
tee Absolutely  Pro- 
tects You.  IMoneyWiil 
Be  Promptly  Refunded 
if  You  Are  Dissatisfied. 


24  Years  of  Honest  Public  Dealing 
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HTHIS  enormous  bosineM,  with  a  cajntal  of  $10,000,000.00 

•^  and  satisfied  customers  in  practically  every  township  in  the  Ul|ited  Stetes, 
was  founded  in  1892  on  a  new  nioa—  to  buy  and  selLnothin^biit  bar^insl  rrota 
that  day  to  this— 24  years  of  honest  public  dealing — we  have  never  swerved 
a  hair's  breadth  from  our  original  plan  and  pnrpose.  Each  year  has  marked 
our  steady  ^owth  in  power  to  serve  our  growing  host  of  regular  customers. 
Each  year  our  ftrowin^  financial  stret^th— our  increasing  cash  buyinA  power — 
has  bron^  tis  added  ability  to  control  th.  sourcM  of  those  tremendous  bar- 
Jpuns  that  have  made  our  name  f amoue  from  ocean  to  ocean. 


TODAY  we  are  recognized  as  the  leading  <^spot  cuh**  Intywt 
of  brand  new  desirable  merchandi«e  at  forcwi  Mlea.  BAnoanlMitmen  and 
merchants,  eeeldnft  a  quick  outlet  for  surplus  ^ocks,  natnroBy  turn  to  ns  tOTth. 
ready  cash.  Their  loss  means  your  &ain!  We  have  our  pick  and  cholee  at  Sher. 
iffi*  and  Receivers'  Sales,  Bift  Auction  Events  and  EjcpositumSolM.  And  we 
•ell  as  we  buy— nothing  but  quality  ftoods  at  unmatchable  bexftoin  pncea.  ilire^ 
dealing  with  us  means  more  Uian  just  a  bi^  moiiey-»yin^— U  niMns  ftumntaed 
satisfaction  as  to  quality,  prompt  shipmento  and  the  fair,  square  deal  treatment 
that  has  been  the  corner-stone  of  our  btuiness  for  the  past  quarter  century. 
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LUMBER  AND  MILLWORK  BARGAINS! 

Our  special  Pall  "Clean-up"  Lumber  Bargain  Price  List,  now  ready,  shows  thebiff»<»t 
money-savings  we  have  everofifered  in  good  lumber  for  every  buildmg  puriwM.  Mail  fft« 
Coupon  now!  If  you  expect  to  build  or  improve  a  home,  barn  or  farm  structure  of  any  k^^^^^^ 
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bath  and  store  room.  An 
ideal  cottage  or  country 
home.  Built  many  time;* 
at  a  tremendous  saving. 
Material  sensibly  cut-to-fit 
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Guernseys  at  the  National 


THE  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  the  1916  National 
Dairy  Show  was  tlie  biggest  and  best  ever  held. 
Day  after  day  the  whole  group  of  buildings  was  filled 
to  overflowing  v/ith  large  crowds  of  people  who  are 
not  of  the  curious  want-to-be-entertained  class,  but  of 
the  really  interested  intelligent  sort  who  are  here 
for  enlightenment  and  education  or  because  they  have 
already  interests  in  some  of  the  exhibits. 

Many  there  have  always  been  who  felt  that  Chicago, 
a  beef  cattle  center,  was  not  the  place  for  a  dairy 
show,  but  until  the  city  of  Springfield  came  to  the 
front  with  buildings  and  ground  in  which  to  hold  a 
show  of  such  magnitude,  there  seemed  to  be  no  place 
in  the  East  available.  But  that  time  is  happily  past; 
and  with  large,  splendidly  fit  buildings,  ample  space 
and  the  wonderful  boosting  spirit  that  has  been  shown 
there  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  National  need  ever 
be  surrendered  to  the  very  chilly  mercies  of  the  people 
of  the  big  city  on  the  lake. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  main  interest  was  cen- 
tered in  the  dairy  live  stock,  of  which  there  were  close 
to  a  thousand  head  shown  in  the  four  days  devoted  to 
this  purpose,  and  cattle  men  from 
all  over  the  United  States  gather- 
ed in  the  great  judging  arena  to 
watch  the  judges  tie  the  ribbons 
on  their  favorites. 

The  first  judging  was  by  the 
boys  and  girls  who  live  on  farms, 
and  they  did  great  work.  This  is 
a  most  encouraging  sign  of  inter- 
est in  farm  life  and  animal  hus- 
bandry, in  these  days  of  short  help 
and  families  breaking  away  from 
the  farm  to  take  up  city  life  and 
commercial  business.  The  young 
people  showed  a  remarkable  grasp 
of  the  fine  points  of  the  animals 
they  were  called  on  to  criticise, 
and  excellent  judgment.  Also  it 
would  seem  that  they  must  have 
been  used  to  seeing  pretty  good 
stock  at  home,  or  they  could  hard- 
ly have  done  so  well  with  the  high 
bred  cattle  they  handled. 

The  first  of  the  dairy  breeds  to 
be  judged  was  the  Guernsey,  and  a 
most  enthusiastic  contingent  turn- 
ed  out   to   see   it.   including   men 
from  California  to  Maine.    Messrs. 
I.  L.  Hope,  of  Madison,  N.  J.,  F.  G. 
Benham,    of   Canandaigua,    N.   Y., 
and  C.  L.  Hill,  of  Rosendale,  Wis., 
tied  the  ribbons,  but  it  took  them 
the  best  part  of  two  days.     Eastern  breeders  have 
gone  West  and   cleaned  up  all  the  prizes  time  and 
again;   so  it  was  only  turn  about,  and  fair  play,  to 
give  a  Western  breeder,  Mr.  W.  W.  Marsh,  of  Water- 
loo.  Iowa,   the   greatest   number  of   ribbons  on  this 
popular     breed.       His     splendid     aged     bull,     Hayes 
Cherub  II  was  first  In  his  class  and  senior  champion, 
but  was  displaced  for  the  grand  championship  by  his 
son.  Lady  Smith's  Cherub,  who  had  won  the  junior 
'hamplonship    ribbon.      This    grand    champion    bull 
'hanged  owners  at  the  price  of  |5000,  and  goes  to  his 
»ew  home  after  the  show  Is  over.     Mr.   Marsh  won 
also  the  senior  and  grand  championship  ribbons  on 
his  cow  Princess  Bergere,  who  had  the  first  place  In 
the  official  record  class  of  cows  five  years  or  over. 

Messrs.  F.  P.  Frazier  &  Son.  of  Ipswich,  Mass..  took 
some  Important  ribbons,  among  them  the  three  first 
places  In  the  official  record  class  under  five  years  on 
F'lorham  Princess,  Florham  Minuet  and  Ultra  Lady, 
^hree  examples  of  utility  and  beauty  In  combination 
that  were  the  admiration  of  all  who  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  them.     The  first  and  third  also  won  first 


By  A.  G.  MORRELL 


The  foliowins  it  the  firtt  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  four 
leading  D««ry  Breeds,  as  exhibited  at  the  National  Dairy  Show 
at  bpringfield,  Mass..  October  12  to  21,  by  our  special  repre- 
sentative in  the  Show  Ring.  Each  article  will  not  only  treat  of  a 
special  breed,  but  will  abound  in  comment  on  the  feature*  of  the 
Show  Itself  and  should  be  of  especial  interest  to  all  our  readers 
who  are  in  any  way  interested  in  Dairy  Farming.  One  of  these 
articles  will  appear  in  each  of  the  next  three  issues  of  this  paper. 


places  in  their  respective  classes.  Of  late  years  the 
Guernsey  breed  has  been  taken  up  by  many  very 
wealthy  men,  and  they  are  the  men  who  send  out 
large  and  wonderfully  i)erfect  herds,  against  which 
it  might  seem  useless  for  a  farmer-breeder  to  show. 
In  fact,  comments  to  that  effect  have  been  heard 
among  those  who  held  that  opinion.  Consequently, 
there  were  two  awards  made  at  Springfield  that  gave 
much  satisfaction  to  many  besides  the  owners  of  the 
animals.  They  were  the  first  place  in  the  class  for 
heifers  not  in  milk,  won  by  Gayhead  Farm,  Freehold, 
N.  Y.,  on  Criterion's  Princess,  and  the  first  prize  in 
the  yearling  class,  and  junior  championship  on  Sunny- 


Judging  Ga«rn««y«  in  th*  Aged  Bull  Claaa  at  the  National 
Hayea  Cherub  II,  the  Winner,  it  in  the  Foreground 

brook  Aristocrat,  the  very  handsome  bull  owned  by 
Mr.  Chas.  D.  Cleveland,  Eatontown,  N.  J.  Both  Mr. 
White  and  Mr.  Cleveland  are  farmers,  and  not  In  the 
plutocratic  class  at  all.  In  this  connection.  It  was  the 
winning  of  a  first  ribbon  on  an  animal  of  his  own 
breeding  that  gave  Mr.  White  courage  to  stick  to 
breeding  good  Guernseys,  and  he  has  Improved  and 
enlarged  his  herd  every  year  since. 

The  breed  has  improved  In  type  for  several  years 
past,  but  there  Is  still  room  for  betterment  in  the 
udders,  and  a  close  Inspection  of  the  younger  heifers 
would  Indicate  that  they  will  be  better  than  the  older 
animals  In  this  respect.  Tn  the  aged  cow  class,  among 
those  not  In  the  money,  there  were  cut  udders  and 
bunched  teats,  which,  of  course,  was  why  they  were 
not  among  the  winners;  while  in  the  heifer  classes 
the  development  was  such  as  would  later  on  make 
smooth  soled,  long,  well  balanced  bags. 

To  meet  the  present  market  requirements  and  get 
the  best  price  for  milk,  an  Ideal  combination  Is  a 
herd  of  part  Holstelns  and  part  Guernseys,  the  first 
for  quantity  and  the  second  for  butter  fat. 


The  calves  were  a  sightly  lot,  and  the  aged  bull 
class  was  especially  strong.  The  bull  being  not  only 
half,  but  seven-eighths  of  the  herd,  the  more  of  these 
splendid  specimens  we  have  the  better. 

The  cattle,  however,  were  not  the  whole  show,  by 
any  means;  there  were  exhibits  of  butter,  milk,  cream 
and  cheese  from  as  far  west  as  Oregon,  up  and  down 
on  the  map.  and  crisscross,  and  the  prizes,  too,  went 
to  all  sections,  which  is  as  it  should  be. 

Also  there  were  exhibits  in  domestic  science  with 
lectures,  and  milk  dealers'  meetings,  and  moving  pic- 
tures of  dairy  work,  and  a  big  horse  show  with  Bel- 
gians, Hackneys,  Clydes  and  Percherons,  the  latter 
noble  animals  indeed,  and  many  other  features,  all  ex- 
citing the  utmost  interest. 

Having  attended  state  fairs  and  all  the  big  dairy 
shows  for  many  years,  the  writer  feels  able  to  make 
comparisons,  and  can  state  positively  that  this  show 
outranks  all  the  others  in  point  of  both  attendance 
and  interest  shown.  The  people  here  are  agricultural 
people,  progressive,  most  of  them,  and  prosperous 
looking,  and  able  to  see  the  value  of  the  examples  of 

fine  stock,  and  good  crops  and  up- 
to-date  farm  and  dairy  machinery 
set  before  their  eyes.  The  expres- 
sion has  been  heard  many  times 
that  "New  England  is  at  last  wak- 
ing up;"  It  would  look,  at  this 
show,  as  If  the  whole  country  was 
waking  up,  agriculturally,  not  only 
waking  up,  but  walking  out  Into 
the  open  air  and  expanding  its 
lungs. 

And  at  such  a  show  as  this, 
which  the  Boston  Transcript  aptly 
calls  "an  actual  assembly,  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison  and  inspira- 
tion, i)f  the  dairy  interests  of  the 
whole  country,"  business  men. 
farmers,  engineers,  salesmen,  man- 
ufacturers and  breeders  meet 'on 
a  plane  of  Interest  that  makes 
them  all  friendly  and  open-mind- 
ed and  willing  to  think  the  best  of 
each  other;  they  compare  Ideas 
and  give  and  absorb  knowledge; 
many  of  them  see  things  that  they 
never  knew  existed,  and  get  view- 
points that  they  would  hare  scorn- 
ed the  mention  of  In  any  other  en- 
vironment. 

The  farmer  who  Is  careless  of 
his     cattle,     and     breeds     scrubs, 
meets  men  who  are  in  no  way  bet- 
ter off  than  he,  but  who  have  registered  cattle,  and 
they  tell  him  of  the  value  of  a  pure-bred  bull  to  grade 
up  with.     Seeing  such  beautiful  stock,  he  begins  to 
feel  ashamed  of  scrubs  right  away,  and  next  year  we 
shall  find  him  with  a  registered  bull,  and  in  a  few 
more  years  he  will  have  a  herd  he  may  be  proud  of. 
Also,  he  learns  of  the  economy  of  milking  machines 
and  sees  how  they  work;  he  is  told  of  good  feeds;  of 
methods  of  Improving  his  soil,  and  so  on  and  so  on, 
and  gradually,  before  he  leaves  the  show,  he  begins 
to  feel  that  being  a  farmer  Is  something  to  be  proud 
of.  and   although  he  would  probably  not  allow  any- 
body to  suspect  it.  he  resolves  that  when  he  gets  back 
to  the  farm  he  Is  going  to  slick  up  his  cows  and  look 
them  over,  and  he  Is  going  to  see  If  that  field  by  the 
orchard  wouldn't  be  a  good  place  to  start  a  patch  of 
alfalfa  or  soy  beans  next  year,  and  If  there  Isn't  room 
at  the  corner  of  the  barn  for  a  silo;  In  fact.  It  stirs 
up  all  who  have  anything  In  them  to  be  stirred,  and 
gives  them  a  broader  outlook  and  an  added  respect  for 
their  calling,  which  is  one  of  the  noblest  In  the  world. 
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The  Better  Price  for  Milk 


Y  T  has  been  years  since  the  farmers  of  this  section 

1    have  shown  so  much  interest  in  any  movement  as 

has  been  manifested  in  the  agitation  for  an  increase 

in  the  price  paid  for  milk  by  the  distributers  serving 

the  consumers  in  several  of  our  Eastern  cities.    And 

well  may  our  milk  producing  farmers  be  interested  in 

this  subject,  for  it  would  appear  from  the  facts  and 

figures  which  the  agitation  have  brought  to  the  front 

that  for  vears  past  they  have  been  selling  their  milk 

at   an   actual   loss,   and   it   is   evident   that   with   the 

rapidly  increasing  cost  of  feed,  cattle  and  labor  the 

amount  of  this  loss  is  being  increased  by  leaps  and 

bounds  this  year. 

The  fact  that  the  milk  producing  farmers  supplying 
the  New  York  market  have  already  won  their  victory 
for  an  increased  price  and  that  those  supplying  other 
leading  cities  in  the  East  have  made  progress  which 
practically  assures  the  granting  of  their  demands  Is 
strong  testimony  to  the  power  of  co-operative  and  or- 
ganized effort   in  agricultural  lines  as  in  any  other 
line  of  employment.     In   view  of  the  success  which 
has  almost  universally  attended  organized  co-opera- 
tion among  farmers,  why  is  it  that  only  great  emer- 
gencies like  that  which  has  arisen  in  the  milk  situa. 
tion  can  bring  our  farmers  together  to  secure  recog- 
nition and  a  just  compensation   for  their  products? 
Surely  co-operation  and  organized  effort  would  have 
secured  a  price  for  milk  that  would  have  given  a  rea- 
sonable profit  long  ago,  if  it  had  been  employed.    Why 
wait  each  time  until  losses  have  made  us  desperate 
before  we  get  together  to  secure  the  respect  of  the  con- 
suming world  and  a  proper  price  for  our  products? 

The   recent   Philadelphia  Milk    Conference,  an   ac- 
count of  which  is  published  on  the  first  page  of  the 
Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Section  of  this  paper,  brought 
out  some  interesting  facts.  This  conference  was  called 
with  the  hope  that  some  arrangement  could  be  entered 
into  between  the  farmer  producer  and  the  city  disr 
trlbuter  by  which  a  radical  increase  In  the  price  of 
milk  to  the  Philadelphia  consumer  could  be  avoided— 
or  if  such  radical  Increase  is  to  be  Insisted  upon,  to 
ascertain  the  reasons  why  It  Is  necessary,  what  the 
profits  In  the  Industry  are  and  who  gets  them.  Under 
the  leadership,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  county  agrl- 
ciUtural  agents  (who  again  in  this  matter  have  dem- 
onstrated   their   value  as  leaders   In  co-operative   ef- 
fort)  the  farmer  producers  presented  cost  figures  to 
thow  that  their  demand  of  5%  cents  per  quart  for 
tbelr  milk  at  the  station   would   not  give  them   an 
unreasonable   profit-would.   In   fact,    give   them   so 
■mall  a  profit  that  it  Is  a  question  whether  any  city 
business  man  would  be  willing  to  undertake  his  busi- 
ness on  any  such  margin.    The  Philadelphia  milk  dls- 
trtbuters  presented  figures  to  show  that  an  increase 
In  the  pHce  of  milk  to  the  consumer,  proportionate 
with  the  Increased  prtce  they  will  be  obliged  to  pay 
tbe  farmer,  Is  necessary  to  maintain  the  reasonable 


profit  which  they  have  enjoyed  for  years.  Both  sides 
to  the  controversy  were  united  in  claiming  that  the 
transportation  companies  get  a  little  more  out  of 
handling  the  milk  than  they  are  entitled  to,  and  the 
hope  was  expressed  that  the  hearing  recently  held  be- 
fore the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  secure 
a  slight  reduction  in  this  transportation  charge.  It 
is  quite  evident,  however,  that  the  farmers  will  secure 
the  price  they  demand  for  milk  and  that  the  consumer 
will  be  asked  to  pay  the  entire  increase. 

In  the  conference  the  milk  dealers,  big  and  little, 
showed   a  tremendous   sympathy   for   the   poor,  dear 
public  and  made  earnest  pleas  to  the  farmers  to  be 
patient  and  await  the  action  of  the  milk  commissions 
of  the  four  states  before  taking  independent  action, 
or  to  modify  their  demands  for  an  increase,  that  the 
poor,  the  sick  and  the  babies  might  not  suffer.    It  Is 
interesting  to   note,   however,   that   even   before   the 
conference  some  of  the  dealers  had  advanced  the  price 
of   milk   to  the  consumer   from  eight  cents  to  nine 
cents  per  quart  and  from  four  cents  to  five  cents  per 
pint  on  the  strength  of  the  threatened  increase  in  the 
cost  of  the  milk  from  its  country  producers,  and  that 
most  of  the  others  gave  notice  after  the  conference 
that  they  would  immediately  make  the  same  advance, 
so  that  today- nearly  all  the  milk  consumers  of  Phila- 
delphia are  paying  an  advanced  price— even  though 
it  is  not  intended  by  the  farmers  to  put  in  effect  their 
new  price  until  the  middle  of  November.     Thus  the 
dealers  will  put  in  their  pockets  thousands  of  dollars 
of    the    dear    public's    hard    earned    money    on    the 
strength  of  the  farmers'  demands,  even  while  they  are 
urging  the  fanner  to  be   patient  and   moderate.     It 
would  hardly  seem  that  this  is  the  proper  spirit  in 
which  to  enter  into  negotiation  for  a  compromise. 

In  all  this  agitation,  surely  one  thing  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated— that  both  for  his  own  sake  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  consumer  wno  has  to  pay  the  bills, 
every  dairy  farmer  should  keep  an  accurate  account- 
ing system,  showing  not  only  the  cost  of  cattle,  feed, 
labor,  etc..  but  also  taking  into  account  every  over- 
head expense  which  figures  in  the  business,  so  that  he 
will  be  always  in  position,  not  only  to  know  himself 
"where  he  is  at"  in  the  matter  of  profit  and  loss,  but 
so  that  he  can  show  the  man  who  buys  the  milk  and 
the  ultimate  consumer  just  what  it  costs  to  produce 
it  and  how  much  profit  the  producer  is  asking  in  the 
price  he  demands. 


in  connection  with  the  dairy  show,  was  fax  beyond 
the  expectation  of  the  men  who  planned  it.  It  showed 
the  interest  which  the  young  people  are  taking  in 
agriculture  and  what  they  are  doing  to  make  country 
life  more  profitable  and  enjoyable.  The  investment 
which  the  Federal  Government  made  in  bringing  to- 
gether at  the  show  the  bright  and  active  boys  and 
girls  from  ten  states  co  enthuse  them  with  new  ideas 
is  a  leaven,  the  working  out  of  which  is  beyond  the 
power  of  any  man  to  foretell. 

Taking  the  show  away  from  Chicago  wt^a  not  going 
a  step  backward,  as  some  prophesied,  but  It  has  re. 
suited  in  an  awakening  of  all  agricultural  interests  in 
the  East.  The  old  lesson  of  the  scrub  versus  the  pure- 
bred was  again  pictured  so  vividly  that  its  image 
will  remain  for  a  long  time,  and  we  hope  result  in 
having  soon  again,  another  National  Dairy  Show  in 
New  England. 


November  1,  1916. 
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National  Dairy  Show 

THE  tenth  annual  Dairy  Show  held  in  Spring- 
field. Mass.,  last  month  was  not  only  an  array 
of  980  of  the  best  blooded  cattle  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  but  It  was  a  great  exposition  of 
the  dairy  Industry.  For  the  practical  dairyman 
there  were  the  scientific  and  mechanical  sides  of  the 
business;  for  the  boys  and  girls  It  furnished  new 
meanings  to  the  words  agriculture  and  domestic 
s(  ience.  while  for  the  general  public,  It  was  an  object 
lesson  of  the  extent  and  complexity  of  the  produc- 
tion and  handling  of  a  valuable  food  product. 

The  cows   which  were  comfortably  housed  in  the 
large  new  dairy  bams  were  the  admiration  of  all  who 
saw   them.     The   daily   parade   In   the   arena   was   a 
sight  to  make  glad  the  heart  of  any  breeder.     The 
Jersey  entries  comprised   one-third  of  the  total,  fol- 
lowed  by    the   Guernseys.    Holsteins.    Ayrshlres   and 
Brown   Swiss.     We  have  arranged  for  four   articles 
concerning   the   exhibits   of   the   four   leading   dairy 
breeds  at  this  show.    The  first  of  this  series^an  arti- 
cle concerning  the  Guernseys,  from   the  pen  of  our 
special   representative  at  the  show.   A.   G.   Morrell— 
appears  In  this  Issue.     The  other  three  articles  will 
appear  In  consecutive  Issues. 

Even   the  casual   observer  at  the  show   could   not 
fall  to  be  Impressed  with  the  vast  amount  of  labor 
saving  machinery  and  equipment  which  was  on  ex- 
hibition.    It  was  not  only  for  the  handling  and  distri- 
bution   of   the    dairy    products,   but,   because   of   the 
scarcity  of  labor  and  a  desire  by  the  consumer  for  a 
cleaner  article,  the  manufacturers  had   all  kinds  of 
mechanical  helps  for  the  producer.     Machinery  Hall, 
with  Its  exhibits  of  separators,  pasteurizers,  clarlfiers 
and    bottling,    refrigerating    and    Ice    cream    plants, 
gave    the    consumers    some    Idea    of    the    processes 
through  which  milk  passes.     Silos,  mechanical  milk- 
ers   barn    furnishings   and   auto  trucks  appealed   to 
the   man   from   the   farm.     It  was  shown   that   the 
dairyman  who  tries  to  produce  milk  for  market  with- 
out the  proper  equipment  Is  really  paying,  by  his 
increased   cost   of   production,   for  the   modem   con- 
veniences but  Is  not  receiving  any  benefit  from  them. 
The  success  of  the  boya'  and  girls'  exposition  held 


The  Economy  of  Good  Country  Roads 

A  LONG  about  now  is  the  semi-annual  opportunity 
l\  for  the  farmers  to  have  an  object  lesson  on  the 
crying  necessity  for  the  improvement  of  the  country 
roads  which  the  majority  of  tfiem  must  travel  in 
coming  from  and  getting  to  their  farms. 

Even  in  the  rural  parts  of  Pennsylvania  contiguous 
to  Philadelphia,  where  good  roads  are  supposed  to  be 
the  rule  and  bad  roads  the  exception,  these  eyesoree 
and  object  lessons  are  plentiful. 

Out  of  the  widespread  agitation  for  good  roads  there 
ought  to  come  some  help  for  these  much  used  high- 
ways which  form  such  an  important  part  in  the 
scheme  of  getting  the  products  of  the  farms  from  the 
producer  to  the  consumer  at  a  lower  cost.  Thus  far 
the    help   has    not    materialized    to    any    appreciable 

extent. 

The  advocates  and  boomers  of  the  good  roads  move- 
ments,  here  and  elsewhere,   seem  to  be  lamentably 
blind  to  the  important  part  which  the  country  roads 
branching  out  from  county  seats  and  other  centers, 
as  well  as  trolley  and  railway  stations,  into  the  sur- 
rounding farming  districts,  should  play  In  any  well 
balanced    road    improvement   plans    which   would   be 
largely  financed  by  state  or  national  aid,  or  both.  Most 
of  the  plans  now  in  process  of  development,  or  yet  in 
the  egg,  look  to  the  building  of  costly  highways  be- 
tween  large  cities,  where  means  of  communication  are 
already  good.    These  are  well  In  their  way.    But  they 
are  really  the  point  of  the  pyramid  and  should  come 
after  the  foundations,   which  are  the  country  high- 
ways, have  been  securely  laid. 

The  cost  of  moving  the  products  of  the  farm  to  the 
nearest  market  or  distributing  station,  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  roads  over  which  they  are  hauled; 
if  these  roads  are  muddy  and  well  nigh  impassable  at 
certain  seasons,  all  the  money  spent  on  expensive  high- 
ways between  the  cities,  or  memorial  highways  span- 
ning the  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
will  not  take  off  one  penny  of  the  excessive  price 
which  It  now  costs  to  move  those  products  over 
the  average  country  road. 

Here  is  a  little  problem  in  road  arithmetic  which 
will  be  interesting  to  farmers.  The  road  from  Ames 
to  Nevada,  Iowa,  has  been  Improved  with  a  reasonably 
hard  surface.  Before  Improvement  It  took  106  pounds, 
average  draft,  to  pull  a  load  of  one  ton.  After  Im- 
provement it  took  an  average  draft  of  75  pounds  to 
pull  the  same  load  In  the  same  wagon.  The  saving 
in  necessary  pulling  power,  therefore,  was  36  per 
cent.,  when  the  farmer  used  the  harder  surface  road. 
These  figures  are  from  the  United  States  Department 
of  Public  Roads,  which  made  a  dynamometer  test  on 
that  particular  road.     Now  the  problem: 

If  the  largest  load  a  farmer  could  haul  over  that 
road  was  50  bushels  before  it  was  improved,  how 
much  more  can  he  haul  now,  with  the  same  team  and 
the  same  wagon?  If  it  cost  him  30  cents  per  load  per 
mile  to  haul  over  the  old  road,  how  much  does  he 
save  nowadays  for  the  same  size  load? 

The  answers  are  both  easy  and  interesting.  The 
farmer  who  used  to  haul  50  bushels  over  the  old  road 
now  hauls  68  bushels  with  the  same  team.  He  gets 
his  hauling  done  36  per  cent,  sooner,  and  therefore 
saves  36  per  cent,  of  his  time.  If  his  time,  and  the 
service  of  his  time,  and  the  wear  and  tear  on  his 
wagon  and  harness  are  worth  30  cents  per  load  per 
mile,  and  the  United  States  Government  says  they 
are.  he  would  save  10.8  cents  per  load  per  mile. 

Now  figure  out  how  many  loads  you  haul  to  or  from 
town  or  shipping  point,  count  the  mileage  for  each 
load,  and  see,  Just  for  fun,  bow  many  dollars  a  year 
you  would  save  If  you  had  a  concrete  road  from  your 
farm  to  your  shipping  point 


The  Value  of  the  Grange 


By  MRS.  H.  M. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the 
value  of  an  active  Grange  in  any  com- 
munity; the  only  question  is  how  any 
live  farming  section  can  afford  to  be 
without  it.  It  is  the  successful  plan  of 
farm  community  building,  and  in  neigh- 
borhoods where  one  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  even  a  few  years,  the  influence 
of  the  Grange  can  be  plainly  seen. 

It  Is  surely  intended  to  be  a  mighty 
power  in  the  Interest  of  the  farmer  and 
his  family.  It  must  stand  for  education 
*  and  progress  along  all  lines,  and  form  a 
medium  whereby  Ideas  on  better  farm- 
ing and  better  living  are  implanted  In 
the  minds  of  the  people. 

The  Grange  meeting  Is  one  to  which 
all  members  of  the  family  may  go,  as 
the  programs  are  usually  made  interest- 
ing to  old  and  young.  In  most  Granges 
the  women  conduct  a  part  of  each  pro- 
gram, thus  keeping  them  actively  inter- 
ested, and  an  occasional  meeting  is  given 
over  to  the  children,  at  which  time  they 
furnish  the  entire  program.  Sometimes 
annual  prizes  are  given  to  the  school 
children  for  work  along  nature  study 
lines,  so  they  will  feel  that  they  have  a 
share  in  the  work.  When  we  remember 
that  the  country  children  of  today  are 
the  Grangers  of  tomorrow,  we  will  real- 
ize that  training  along  Grange  lines  is  a 
very  important  part  of  their  education. 
Nothing  pleases  children  more  than  com- 
petition, so  they  may  be  asked  to  keep 
a  record  of  all  native  birds  Identified 
during  the  season;  make  a  chart  com- 
posed of  pressed  weeds,  one  of  pressed 
tree  leaves  and  one  of  wild  flowers,  all 
correctly  named,  for  which  suitable 
prizes  may  be  awarded  at  the  end  of  the 
season. 

So  much  of  the  success  of  the  Grange 
depends  on  the  lecturer  who  prepares  all 
the  programs,  that  i^  Is  of  vital  import- 
ance that  that  officer  Is  not  only  compe- 
tent and  willing  to  do  the  work,  but  Is  a 
person  with  whom  the  members  are  in 
sympathy.  When  asking  a  member  to 
take  part  In  some  program,  he  must  ask 
as  if  he  expected  the  request  to  be  grant- 
ed. More  lecturers  fall  along  that  line 
than  any  other,  and  one  who  asks  In  an 
apologetic  way,  as  If  expecting  to  be  re- 
fused, certainly  will  be.  The  programs 
of  a  live,  up-to-date  Grange  are  varied, 
suited  to  the  season  and  made  up  of  both 
instructive  and  entertaining  matter. 
Questions  that  are  timely,  being  dis- 
cussed just  before  certain  work  Is  to  be 
done  on  the  farm,  are  always  of  greatest 
interest,  as  each  member  has.  his  own 
ideas  and  is  usually  glad  to  advocate 
them.  This  Is  why  a  general  discussion 
is  usually  more  helpful  than  a  talk  by 
any  one  member.  It  Is  a  good  way.  too. 
tn  Induce  some  members  to  take  part,  as 
they  have  too  little  self  confidence  to 
talk  at  length,  but  In  a  general  discus- 
sion will  give  their  views  freely. 

Special  days  can  be  selected,  such  as 
I'orn  day,  when  the  program,  decorations 
and  refreshments  can  all  carry  out  the 
idea.  Business  and  professional  men 
from  the  city  can  often  be  Induced  to 
«peak  at  a  Grange  meeting.  An  account- 
ant can  be  of  great  help  to  the  farmer, 
showing  how  he  can  keep  his  farm  ac- 
counts and  take  an  Inventory  much  as  a 
man  In  any  other  business  would  do.  In 
this  way  a  farmer  is  not  guessing  at 
what  his  Income  Is;  he  can  tell  exactly. 
A  banker  can  talk  about  banks  and 
•'anklng,  bringing  out  many  points  with 
^^hlch  the  average  farmer  Is  unfamiliar, 
•>ut  which  will  be  of  value  to  him.  A 
lawyer  can  give  valuable  advice  about 
laws  with  which  the  farmer  should  be 
familiar.  A  physician  may  give  a  talk 
or>  health  topics,  a  veterinarian  on  dis- 
eases of  animals,  a  chemist  on  pure  milk 


■WOODWARD 

and  pure  water,  and  so  on— Ihe  list  of 
subjects  which  are  of  vital  Interest  to 
the  farmer  is  almost  endless. 

Music  and  other  entertaining  features 
should  be  a  part  of  every  program,  as  re- 
laxation is  needed  by  those  who  work 
hard.  For  this  reason  the  program 
should  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  evenly 
divided  between  instructive  and  enter- 
taining features.  During  the  more  busy 
seasons  of  the  year  It  is  often  hard  for 
members  to  find  time  to  prepare  their 
share  of  the  program.  On  this  account 
the  wise  lecturer  outlines  the  program 
months  ahead,  giving  each  one  as  much 
time  as  possible  in  which  to  prepare  his 
work.  Many  Granges  publish  a  calendar 
of  their  programs  six  months  ahead,  and 
when  this  Is  done  there  is  no  chance  for 
a  misunderstanding.  Granges  often  en- 
joy exchanging  work  in  this  way — per- 
haps it  is  during  a  busy  season  and  one 
Grange  will  invite  another  one  to  fur- 
nish the  entire  program,   giving  some- 


Guineas  are  Profitable 


By  ELIZABETH  JEAN 


That  guineas  are  profitable,  and  es- 
pecially so  this  season  of  high  prices. 
Is  my  experience.  Last  year  I  painstak- 
ingly dressed  1  and  IVt -pound  chicks 
and  sold  them  to  order  for  50  and  55 
cents.  This  year  I  send  them  alive  In 
crates  to  a  commission  house  and  get  65 
cents  apiece  for  them — only  pound 
chicks. 

There  is  some  little  "art"  required  to 
raise  guineas  to  salable  size,  and  a  finer 
"art"  to  get  them  to  that  size  the  first 
of  September,  when  the  demand  is  great, 
though  this  season,  which  seems  most 
unusual,  the  price  Is  soaring  In  October. 
I  keep  the  guineas  for  breeding  housed 
during  the  winter  and  feed  them  as  I  do 
the  hens.  About  April  15th  they  begin 
to  lay.  However  aeiicious  the  family 
may  consider  the  eggs,  for  they  are  the 
most  delicate  in  flavor  of  all  eggs,  one 
must  save  every  one  If  one  means  to 
have  1  to  IVj-pound  guineas  by  late 
August.     About  the  middle  of  May  all 
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thing  which   has  been   provided  for  Its 
own  members.     This  often  furnishes  an 
entire  new  line  of  thought.      Later  the 
favor  will  be  returned  in  like  manner. 
Often  a  Grange  chorus,  quartette  or 
orchestra   can   be   formed   among  mem- 
bers,  and   such   Granges   are    very   for- 
tunate, as  this  gives  a  chance  for  great 
variety  in  the  musical  part  of  the  enter- 
tainment. I  know  of  a  chorus  which  was 
made    up   of    the    best   singers   of   four 
neighboring    Granges — a    competent   in- 
structor trained  them,  the  expense  being 
small    when    divided    among    so    many. 
They   were  then  able  to  furnish  music 
at  individual  Grange  meetings,  and  also 
at  the  meeting  of  the  county  Grange  and 
at  the  fairs  which  are  becoming  such  a 
factor  in  the  work.     The  first  such  fair 
that  came  to  my  attention  was  held  by 
a  Grange  whose  members   all    live   far 
from   a  city   or   village,   most   of   them 
from  seven  to  ten  miles  from  a  railroad 
or  electric  line.  Naturally  they  are  more 
dependent  on  themselves  for  entertain- 
ment than  those  who  live  In  more  favor, 
able   localities,   and   it  seems  as   If  the 
Grange   fair  was   the  outcome  of  their 
great  need.    The  exhibits  of  stotlf,  grain, 
fruit,   vegetables,    fiowers.   canned   fruit 
and   vegetables,  Jam.  jelly,   pickles  and 
fancy  work,  are  a  surprise  to  all  who 
see  them.     Sometimes  there  Is  a  baby 
show,  a  harnessing  and  driving  contest 
for  men  and  women,  and  other  interest- 
ing features.    Sometimes  cash  prizes  are 
offered    and    often    ribbons    alone    are 
given,  but  the  rivalry  seems  as  keen  and 
as  good  natured  In  one  case  as  In  the 
other.     A  booth  Is  sometimes  fitted  up 
for  the  exhibition  of  antiques  along  all 
lines,  and  it  is  surprising  how  many  will 
be  exhibited.    Among  them  all  none  are 
of  more  interest  to  the  farmer  than  the 
old   farm   tools  and  machinery. 
Combination  sales  are  often  held  by 


guinea  eggs  are  put  under  chicken  hens; 
If  the  hen  Is  small  she  can  cover  17;  If 
large,  20. 

To  prepare  the  nests,  put  In  the  bot- 


tom of  shallow  boxes  about  2  inches  of 
earth,  and  over  this  a  little  straw;  the 
eggs  need  the  moisture  from  the  earth. 
When  the  four  weeks  of  incubation  are 
nearly  over,  remove  hen  and  eggs  to  a 
deeper  box  until  they  are  hatched,  for 
the  little  fellows  are  quite  frisky,  and 
if  they  get  out  on  the  floor  of  the  house 
may  prove  very  hard  to  catch,  or  be 
lest.  Remove  them  to  a  roomy  box  witli 
hen  and  feed  about  30  hours  after  hatch- 
ing. Clean  water  In  small  vessels  filled 
with  stones  is  best  'unless  you  have  a 
fount  for  them — they  must  not  walk  in 
water,  as  it  is  often  fatal.  The  first  feed 
may  be  fine  bread  crumbs  with  charcoal 
and  fine  grit,  or  a  little  No.  1  cracked 
corn.  Lettuce  cut  in  small  pieces  given 
every  day  is  fine  for  them;  chickweed 
is  goo(}  also.  They  can  be  fed  sparingly 
five  times  a  day  and  w'ill  grow  rapialy; 
but  three  times,  I  think,  will  have  surer 
results,  because  of  less  danger  of  indi- 
gestion. 

After  a  week  or  ten  days  in  a  coop 
with  a  run  attached,  let  the  hen  and 
guineas  out  some  fine  afternoon.  If  they 
run  away  from  the  mother  she  will  call 
them  back,  but  if  you  run  after  them 
they  will  go  like  a  "will-o-the-wlsp"  and 
you  cannot  catch  them — possibly  you 
have  driven  them  beyond  hearing  their 
mother's  anxious  "cluck,  cluck."  Now 
every  good  day  they  must  be  out  looking 
for  seeds,  which  they  love.  The  coops 
should  be  placed,  if  possible,  near  a 
grass  field  and  away  from  other  poultry, 
and  cleaned  frequently.  The  chicks 
should  be  kept  up  when  it  is  raining  or 
the  grass  Is  wet.  until  they  are  feathered 
and  hardy. 

After  the  middle  of  July  when  the  old 
guineas  are  laying  In  the  fields — let 
them  steal  their  nests  and  rear  their 
young,  they  have  few  failures  and  bring 
in  fine  flocks  in  the  fall.  I  raised  about 
100  guineas  this  year  and  aim  to  raise 
250  next  year.     "There's  a  reason." 

Maryland. 


Granges  at  a  central  place,  to  which  any 
one  can  bring  any  articles  he  wishes  to 
sell.  An  auctioneer  Is  provided,  his  fee 
being  the  only  expense  connected  with 
It,  and  those  selling  goods  share  pro  rata 
In  the  expense.  Many  take  advantage 
of  this  plan,  not  having  enough  to  make 
It  worth  while  to  hold  a  sale  themselves. 
Almost  everything  imaginable  Is 
brought,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  buyer 
for  almost  every  article.  Wood,  hay  and 
grain  are  often  sold  without  showing 
the  goods,  the  bargain  to  hold  good  if 
they  are  satisfactory  when  seen. 

When  silos  first  became  popular,  and 
I!  seemed  a  greater  task  to  build  them 
than  It  does  today,  seven  members  of 
one  Grange  solved  the  problem  In  this 
way:  Each  wanted  a  silo,  but  the  ex- 
pense of  having  an  expert  come  to  put 
them  up  seemed  too  great.  Material  was 
bought  for  seven,  the  expert  and  the 
seven  men  put  up  one.  and  having 
learned  how.  they  put  up  the  remaining 
six  alone,  dividing  the  expense  of  the 
expert  among  them. 

Co-operative  buying  and  selling  are 
often  a  great  factor  in  Grange  work, 
and  they  rightfully  should  be.  The  sell- 
ing proposition  is  the  farmer's  whole  In- 
come, and  the  buying  end  Is  also  of  great 
Importance. 

In  the  early  days  of  Grange  work, 
nearly  fifty  years  ago.  many  people 
thought  that  the  Grange  was  the  result 
of  the  farmer's  great  need  of  co-opera- 
tion In  buying  and  selling,  but  more  was 


enterprises,  the  Grange  required  time  to 
perfect  its  system,  and  now.  after  the 
lapse  of  years,  the  work  is  being  carried 
on  along  scientific  lines,  and  a  healthy 
growth  is  the  result. 

To  aid  In  this  work  of  co-operative 
buying  and  selling,  an  executive  com-' 
mittee  of  three  members  of  each  Grange 
in  the  county  meet  in  regular  session 
with  the  executive  committee  of  the 
county  Grange.  It  is  their  business  to 
keep  posted  on  the  market  and  report 
regularly  to  their  own  Grange.  They 
arrange  to  buy  sugar,  flour,  coal,  stock 
feed,  binder  twine,  and.  In  fact,  almost 
all  commodities  used  In  quantity  on  the 
farm.  In  car  load  lots,  thus  making  a 
great  saving  In  price.  Last  year  sixteen 
car  loads  were  bought  and  distributed 
among  the  Grangers  of  my  county,  one 
car  load  being  coarse  salt  used  for 
stock;  36.000  pounds  of  sugar  were 
bought  at  a  saving  of  $1.35  per  100 
pounds  from  the  market  price.  Sixty 
cents  per  quarter  barrel  sack  was  saved 
on  fiour.  $2  per  ton  on  bran  and  ground 
feed,  25  per  cent,  on  binder  twine,  and 
$1.50  per  ton  on  coal.  This  Is  a  great 
help  to  the  farmer,  and.  In  fact,  there 
seems  to  be  no  angle  of  Grange  work 
that  Is  not  of  bene  t  to  the  Grange  mem- 
ber and  his  family. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  the  writer 
to  be  anything  but  enthusiastic  over 
Grange  work,  living  in  a  state  which  is 
so  strong  In  Granges,  and  In  the  banner 
Grange  county  of  this  state.      Eighteen 
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promised  along  that  line  than  could  beladlve  Granges  In  a  county  make  their 
performed,   so   members  lost    faith   and    Influence  felt  In  a  marked  degrree. 
dropped  out  of  the  order.     Like  all  new  »      Illhiois. 
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The  Potato 
What  has  become  known  in  this  conn- 
try  as  the  Irish  potato  is  a  native  of 
Peru,  and  noting  the  vast  importance  of 
the  potato  crop  all  over  the  world,  one 
wonders  how  the  Old  World  lived  with- 
out it  before  America  was  discovered. 

Since  its  introduction  into  general  cul- 
tivation there  has  been  a  great  evolu- 
tion and  development  in  the  potato. 
Within  my  own  remembrance  the  varie- 
ties in  cultivation  were  few,  and  the 
great  development  has  been  of  modern 
origin. 

In  my  boyhood  the  popular  potato  was 
the  White  Mercer,  now  hardly  known  in 
cultivation.      But    among   all   the   varie- 
ties that  have  been  produced  none  have 
been  brought  out  of  better  quality  than 
the  White   Mercer.       There  were  other 
varieties,  it  is  true,  and   some  of  poor 
quality  and  yellow  flesh,  while  now  we 
never    hear    of    a    yellow-fleshed     Irish 
potato.     Among  the  varieties  of  fifty  or 
more   years   ago   there   was  one    which 
some   called   the   Red   Mercer,   also  the 
Ix>ng  John,   and   perhaps  other   names. 
This  was  a  red  skinned  potato  that  had 
the    habit    of    growing    in    all    sorts    of 
branching  forms,  almost  as  branching  as 
the  antlers  of  a  deer.     It  was  an  enor- 
mously productive  potato  of  poor  qual- 
ity and  used  mainly  as  hog  feed. 

Once  in  feeding  these  to  hogs  in  a 
pen  one  happened  to  drop  out  and  grew 
and  was  allowed  to  grow  undisturbed  in 
the  manure-littered  soil  by  the  pen.  In 
the  fall  I  dug  it,  and  the  crop  consisted 
of  one  immense  potato  forked  in  every 
direction,  and  of  such  a  size  that  it 
would  not  go  into  a  peck  measure  unless 
broken  up.  This  old  red  potato  has  long 
gone  out  of  cultivation.  It  had  one 
peculiarity  in  that  one  end  of  every 
potato  refused  to  cook  soft. 

The  great  development  in  the  potato 
began  about  the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  old  Mercer,  which  the  Negroes  called 
the  "Merciful."  had  become  very  unpro- 
ductive, and  there  was  ah  effort  made  to 
produce   a   good   potato   that   would   be 
more   productive.      The   first   variety  to 
make  any  impression  on  the  market  was 
the   Goodrich.      This  was   said   to   be  a 
cross  of  the  Peruvian  native  potat>  with 
the  Mercer.     It  was  a  very  productive 
potato,  but  of  greatly  inferior  quality  to 
the  Mercer;  but  being  early,  It  had  quite 
a  run  for  a  while.  Then  the  Early  Dyke- 
man  came  out,  and  was  really  as  early 
ae  any   potato  we  have  sine*  had,  and 
was  of   the   round   shape  since  become 
popular.      About  1869    Mr.   B.    K.    Bliss, 
then   the  leading  New   York   seedsman, 
brought  out  the  Early  Rose.     The  Rose 
and  the  Peerless  were  said  to  have  been 
grown    from    the    same    ball    of    seed. 
Whether  this  was  so  or  not,  they  were 
evidently  very  different. 

Mr.  Bliss  advertised  the  Early  Rose  at 
$1  a  pound.  I  promptly  sent  the  dollar, 
and  waited  weeks  for  the  potatoes,  and 
finally  Mr.  Bliss  advanced  the  price  to 
$3  per  pound,  and  I  wrote  him  a  sharp 
letter,  asking  why  I  had  not  received 
the  potatoes  ordered  under  his  first  ad- 
vertisement. He  replied  that  they  had 
been  sent,  but  were  evidently  lost  In  the 
mall  and  refilled  the  order.  1  received 
three  pretty  potatoes  for  my  pound. 

These  I  cut  to  single  eyes  and  planted 
In  my  garden,  and  dug  from  them  35 
pounds  of  all  sizes.  Then  in  January  I 
cut  these  in  halves  and  placed  them  in 
the  sand  propagating  bed  in  my  green- 
bouse.    They  started  at  once  and  as  fast 


as  the  tops  developed  I  made  cuttings  of 
them  and  rooted  them  and  potted  them 
in  4-inch  pots,  and  by  planting  time  I 
had  a  good  sized  greenhouse  full  of 
flourishing  potato  plants,  and  in  the 
warm,  moist  air  they  were  making  little 
potatoes  on  top  of  the  pots.  From  this 
35  pounds  of  seed  I  planted  an  acre  of 
potatoes,  and  made  a  good  crop  while 
they  were  still  selling  for  $15  a  barrel. 
Of  course,  this  sort  of  expensive  propa- 
gation could  only  be  profitable  with  the 
product  at  a  high  price. 

The  Early  Rose  had  the  greatest  run 
of  popularity  of  any  potato  introduced 
to  that  time,  and  some  of  the  Maine 
growers  made  special  efforts  at  its  fur- 
ther improvement,  and  the  Houlton 
strain  of  Early  Rose  became  the  leading 
variety  among  market  growers. 

The  Peerless,  not  so  early  as  the  Rose, 
also  became  popular  and  was  a  good  pro- 
ducer, and  is  still  largely  grown  in  the 
West  and  far  South.  Other  varieties 
came  In  rapid  succession.  Among  these 
were  the  Early  Ohio,  very  similar  to  the 
Early  Rose  and  slightly  earlier,  Beauty 
of  Hebron,  Bovee,  Snowflake  and  others 
claiming  to  be  the  earliest,  while  the 
varieties  of  late  potatoes  became  a  host. 
Some  of  these  had  a  brief  popularity, 
like  the  Burbank,  now  very  little  grown, 
and  others,  while  productive,  lacked 
quality,  such  as  the  Hoosier,  Maggie 
Murphy  and  others.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
was  of  fine  quality,  if  not  so  productive 
as  some  others.  Green  Mountain  Is  still 
largely  grown. 

But  the  practice  of  keeping  over  the 
early  varieties  in  cold  storage  for  late 
planting  has  made  a  great  change  in  the 
seed  production  in  the  South.  While 
the  Early  Rose  was  the  leading  early 
variety,  it  was  found  in  the  South  that 
a  good  second  crop  could  be  grown  the 
same  season  from  the  early  crop,  and 
these  were  used  largely  for  seed  the 
next  spring. 

But  with  the  keeping  over  of  the  early 
potatoes   in   cold   storage,  it  was  found 
that  these  made  a  fine  late  crop  and  the 
best  of  seed  for  spring  planting.     Since 
the   introduction   of   the   Irish   (Gobbler, 
which  is  now  grown  almost  exclusively 
in  the  Atlantic  Coast  region  from  New 
Jersey  southward  as  the  early  crop.   It 
was  found  that  this  variety   does  not 
make  a  good  second  crop  for  the  early 
seed,  and  the  cold  storage  method  has 
proved  best.    These  potatoes  in  repeated 
experiments  at  the  North  Carolina  Star 
tion    have   proved    to   make   far    better 
crops    than    seed    brought    from    Maine. 
But    the   Cobbler   has   gotten   so   mixed 
with   a  similar   variety   that  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  find   a  really  pure  stock.     The 
variety  called   Beauty   or  Quick   Lunch, 
seems    almost    Identical    with    the    first 
Cobbler,  and  gives  an  earlier  and  clean- 
er crop. 

What  is  now  needed  is  more  attention 
to  the  selection  of  seed  from  the  most 
productive  hills.  Potato  varieties  have 
run  out  because  of  lack  of  care  In  seed 
selection,  and  It  should  be  perfectly  pos- 
sible to  keep  a  variety  productive  If  care 
l3  taken  In  the  seed  selection.  A  hill 
that  makes  a  large  number  of  potatoes 
will  make  better  seed  than  a  hill  that 
makes  only  three  or  four  large  ones.  Cul- 
tivation will  make  the  size  If  the  pro- 
lific character  Is  maintained. 


What  Can  be  Done  in  November 

From  Baltimore  southward  the  E:arly 
Wakefield  cabbage  plants  can  still  be  set 
in  the  furrows  or  on  the  side  of  ridges. 
Set  the  plants  deep  enough  to  cover  the 
entire  stem.  I  have  heretofore  given 
the  method  I  use.  Northward  set  the 
plants  thickly  in  cold  frames  and  use 
the  sashes  only  in  very  cold  weather. 

Lettuce  in  cold  frames  will  need  close 
attention  to  airing  in  sunny  weather, 
for  if  kept  too  close  the  plants  will  get 
tender  and  easily  damaged  in  single- 
glazed  sashes  unprotected  by  mats. 
While  I  endeavor  to  get  the  first  crop 
of  fall  frame  lettuce  headed  by  Christ- 
mas, I  try  to  keep  plants  hardy  and  do 
not  allow  the  sashes  to  remain  tight 
when  the  sun  shines  warmly,  for  a  tem- 
perature of  45  at  night  is  warm  enough 
for  lettuce,  and  it  need  not  go  above  60 
in  the  day  time. 

In  the  climate  of  Philadelphia  the  late 
cabbages  should  be  buried  or  stored  this 
month,  while  down  here  we  defer  this 
until  the  last  of  the  month.  While  here 
we  let  the  late  beets,  carrots,  parsnips 
and  salsify  remain  in  the  rows  where 
they  grew,  in  colder  sections  these  can 
bo  placed  in  trenches  as  I  have  already 
stated.  Parsnips  and  salsify  are  hardy 
anywhere,  but  where  the  ground  freezes 
up  hard  for  the  winter  it  will  be  hard 
to  get  them  at  times  when  wanted. 
Down  here  our  soil  is  open  more  than 
it  is  frozen. 

Cauliflowers  can  be  set  in  frames  six 
plants  to  a  sash  and  the  space  filled  with 
close  heading  lettuce  like  the  Tennis 
Ball,  which  will  come  out  before  the 
cauliflowers  need  all  the  room.  With  my 
portable  frames  of  three  sashes  each  I 
can  strip  the  cauliflowers  by  the  middle 
of  March  and  use  the  frame  for  tomato 
plants,  and  the  cauliflowers  will  head  in 
April  and  May. 

Our  first  white  frost  came  this  year 
October  11th,  a  day  later  than  last  year. 
No  damage  was  done,  and  we  seldom 
have  a  real  killing  frost  until  after  the 
middle  of  October. 

But  when  a  real  killing  frost  occurs 
the  tops  of  the  cannas  and  dahlias 
should  be  cut  and  the  roots  lifted.  Here 
we  bury  them  In  shallow  pits  and  cover 
with  straw  or  old  papers  and  mound  the 
soil  over  them.  If  stored  in  a  cellar, 
they  are  better  covered  with  sphagnum 
moss  to  prevent  their  drying  out,  and 
the  moss  should  not  be  allowed  to  get 
completely  dry   during  the  winter. 

If  you  are  growing  violets  in  frames 
for  winter  bloom,  keep  the  runners 
pinched  off  until  you  want  new  plants 
In  spring,  and  keep  the  frame  clean  of 
weed  growth.  If  under  single-glazed 
sashes  you  will  need  straw  mats  to  cover 
the  glass  in  cold  nights.  With  the  dou- 
ble-glazed sashes  I  find  no  need  for  the 
extra  cover.  I  grow  the  Lady  Hume 
Campbell  and  the  Princess  of  Wales,  the 
first  one  a  double  and  the  latter  one  a 
single  fiowering  variety.  The  single 
variety  gives  the  most  fiowers. 

Pansies  grown  from  seed  sown  In 
August  are  now  set  In  the  frames  6 
Inches  apart  for  early  flowers,  and  oth- 
ers are  planted  In  outside  beds  for  later 
blooming. 

Now  Is  the  best  time  to  cover  the  gar- 
den all  over  heavily  with  manure  and 
let  It  lie  all  winter.  By  spring  It  will  be 
In  condition  to  feed  the  crops.  Fresh 
manure  applied  in  spring  does  not  do 
near  as  much  good  as  the  decayed 
manure. 


sow  some  winter  growing  plant,  like  rye, 
on  it  to  turn  under  in  early  spring,  and 
then  work  into  the  soil  a  liberal  applica- 
tion of  lime.  In  such  a  soil  the  keeping 
up  of  the  humus  or  organic  decay  in  the 
soil  is  important,  for  there  is  nothing 
that  will  have  such  a  mellowing  effect 
on  a  clay  soil  and  vegetable  decay,  eith- 
ei  from  the  organic  matter  in  stable  ma- 
nure or  from  green  crops  turned  under, 
while  lime  tends  to  flocculate  a  clay  soil, 
that  is  to  gather  it  in  small  lumps,  mak- 
ing  it  looser  and  less  liable  to  run  tx>- 
gether  and   bake   hard. 


Roman  Auto  Co. 

Carrying  Good  News! 

imen  »  «»»  n»k««  »  SAtlstACtery 
parcilnMC  be  telln  the  koo«  new*  to 
otbers— »n«i  ao  one  antlslled  eustomer 
miftkes  ottaeni.  Thin  '>enrryinK  the 
Kood  new*"  h»«  been  the  bl*seat 
raetor  In  the  la  ye»r*»  upbnildtns  of 
our  hnainea*.  For  It  mennt  ■ntiallea 
ruatomera— men  t»  bo  *ot  the  beat,  »■• 
pnld  the  lemat  for  It.  

$150  BUYS  AN  AUTO 

Send  Todav  for  our  new  1917  Catalog 
No.  B.  8e€  bur  Prices  and  List  of  Cars. 

A  FEW  SPECIALS: 

1916  CHALMERS  Touring rOO 

lyiG  PULLMAN  Touring f450 

HU6  MAXWELL  Touring ~ f4o0 

BUICK,  late  model JJW 

CADILLAC,  late  style glO 

OVERLAND  Roadster,  like  new ^7o 

HUDHON  Touring,  equipped fSOO 

And  1000  others,  »loO  to  f75a 

Roman  Auto  Co.,  Inc. 

203  N.  Broad  St.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


BUY  CENTURY  ROOFINC 


FRESH  FROM  FACTORY  TO  YOU 


FRESH  ROOFING  lays  better  and  lasts  longer  than 
the  dry  kind  that  stands  around  in  a  warehouse.  Our 
chipping  points  at  East  St.  Louis.  Chicago,  Kansas 
City.  Mo.  Cincinnati,  O., New  Orleans andYork,  Pa., 
assure  quick  delivery. 

We  Guarantee  ttJS^s^  ['.U^TVA: 

lOe  sq.  ft.  to  roll— no  mill  ends  -all  one  piece.  Wa  will 
ampay  tba  trvlaht  on  S  rolls  or  more  in  Pa.,  New 
York, New  ieney,  Md.  and  Del.  at  following  priees: 

f&  $1.15 'A  $1.40  Ji-fe  $1.65 

Correspondingly   low   prices  to  other  states.      Writ4 
/or  Free  Sample— or  ordtT  for  at-once  shipment. 
Money  •ack  II  Not  S*llalla4. 

CENTURY    MFG.    CO., 
t07  IUth«rin«  BMo..   CMt  St.  Louis,  IN. 


9  CORDS  IN  to  HOURS 


■T  wwa  mmm  wwn  ».'!"»;,rrr _„•.-,  kalle.    Saws  aar  k»n<>  •• 

I  tlmbes 
___  .   ^.  r.  Send 


"For  the  Land's  Sake  use  Bowker's 
fertilizers;  they  enrich  the  earth  and 
those  who  till  it."— Adt;. 


If  you  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
a  garden  with  a  very  heavy  clay  loam 
soil  that  bakes  hard  in  summer  it  is  well 
to  break  all  unoccupied  soil  now  and 
leave  it  in  the  rough  state  all  winter  for 
the  frost  to  mellow  it,  and  still  better  to 


We  Want  Onr  Boys 

to  tell  u8  the  story  of  their  work  In  the 
Du  Pont  Land  Reclamation  ContMt  iaee 
page  412  in  this  paper)— no  "literary**  ef- 
fort, but  just  the  plain,  straight,  forward 
story  of  how  they  reclaimed  their  acre  of 
wasteland.  We  offer  special  cash  prizes 
for  the  best  stories.  Glad  to  tell  you  all 
about  it  if  youMl  write  us  at  once. 

The  Practical  Fanner 
p.  0.  Box  1321.      Philadelphia,  Pa, 


HORTICULTURAL 


Selecting  the  Variety 

The  fall  planting  time  for  fruit  trees 
is  at  hand  in  the  greater  portion  of  the 
territory  served  by  The  Practical  Farm- 
er. Many  are  debating  the  relative 
worth  of  the  various  varieties  offered 
by  the  nursery  trade.  The  question  is 
a  vital  one  and  means  dollars  and  cents 
to  the  majority  of  those  contemplating 
planting  fruit  trees. 

Before    going    into    the'  reasons    for 
choosing  certain  varieties  it  might  be  in 
place  to  say  a  word  or  so   relative  to 
fall  versus  spring  planting.    Where  the 
climate  will  allow  the  practice  it  is  al- 
ways best  to  fall  plant.     This  applies 
especially  to  apples  and  pears.     Where 
the  winters  are  not  too  severe  we  would 
also    advise    fall    planting    of    peaches. 
Cherries  and  plums  we  think  had  best 
be  planted  in  the  spring.     In  those  cli- 
mates where  the  winters  are  not  only 
cold  but  dry  and  subject  to  high  winds 
all  fruit  trees  should  be  spring  planted. 
Fall  planting  permits  the  tree  to  become 
established,   so  to  speak,  before  winter 
sets  in,  but  the  great  advantage  lies  in 
that  the  tree  is  in  place  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  first  growing  weather  in  the 
spring.     This  advantage  may,  and  usu- 
ally does,  result  in  nearly  a  fourth  to  a 
third  more  growth  the  first  year.     All 
cut  root  surfaces  become  thoroughly  cal- 
loused over  during  the  winter  and  new 
rootlets   are   thrown    out    early    in    the 
spring.     Usually  there  is  more  time  to 
do  the  planting  carefully  and  painstak- 
ingly in  the  fall  than  there  is  in   the 
rush  and  bustle  of  spring  work.    Taking 
all  things  into  consideration,  it  becomes 
almost  an  axiom  that  wherever  the  cli- 
mate permits,  apples  and  pears  should 
be  fall  planted. 

The  proper  choice  of  varieties  is  most 
important    and    this    point    alone    may 
mark  success  or  failure.    No  one  can  ad- 
vise another  as   to  what  varieties   are 
absolutely   the   best   to   plant,   although 
the  skilled  man  may  give  many  sugges- 
tions that  may  or  may  not  suit  each  in- 
dividual query.    Some  of  the  points  thafe 
suggest    themselves    in    choosing   varie- 
ties are  as   follows:    First,   the  use  to 
which  the  trees  are  to  be  put;  that  is, 
the  purpose  for  which  the  trees  are  to 
he   grown.      Such    use    usually    resolves 
itself  Into  two  classes,  planting  for  com- 
mercial purposes  or  planting  for  home 
use.    In  planting  the  home  orchard  one 
wants  a  succession  of  fruits  throughout 
the  season  and  not  any  great  quantity 
It  any  one  time.     In  such  plantings  the 
(hief  things  to  be  considered  are  per- 
sonal  preference,  succession  and  quality. 
L'nder    personal     preference    one    may 
select  varieties  that  are  not  commonly 
grown   for   market:    they   may   be   poor 
itcepers   and   poor   shippers.     They   are 
for  immediate  consumption  and  quality 
JUKI  season  outrank  most  other  conslder- 
''tions.       In  the  home  orchard  one  may 
•illow   his   personal   preferences   to   run 
'iot.     providing,     of     course,     that     he 
'hooses  varieties  that  will  grow  in  his 
<'limate.      As   to    succession,    he   should 
<hoo8e 'varieties    that    will     keep    the 
family   supplied   with   fresh   fruit   from 
early  summer  to  spring.     For  peaches, 
fherries,     pears    and     plums     he    must 
'  hoose  varieties  that  will  can  well.     His 
^\  inter  varieties  must  have  good  keeping 
nullities  In  common  storage.       Quality 
should  be  the  slogan   for  the  home  or- 
chard.    For    home   use   one  may   grow 
varieties  of  good  quality  that  would  not 
OP  tolerated  in  the  commercial  orchard, 
^any    old-time    favorites    have    almost 


been  discarded  by  the  nurserymen  be- 
cause they  do  not  meet  commercial 
standards. 

In  the  commercial  orchard  the  aim  is 
to  grow  varieties  that  the  great  fruit 
markets  of  the  world  demand.  As,  for 
example,  in  apples  the  market  demands 
attractive  color,  good  shipping  and  keep- 
ing qualities.  Flavor  and  the  other  at- 
tributes that  go  to  make  up  quality  are 
a  secondary  consideration.  The  public 
is  rapidly  learning  to  discriminate  be- 
tween varieties  of  good  and  poor  quality; 
but  the  majority  of  the  city  buyers  still 
"buy  by  the  eye."  From  the  grower's 
standpoint,  outside  of  its  selling  quali- 
ties, a  desirable  commercial  variety  of 
fruit  must  be  a  free  grower,  be  an  early 
bearer,  run  an  even  grade,  be  a  heavy 
producer,  color  well,  and  be  either  im- 
mune or  highly  resistant  to  insect  rav- 
ages and  fungous  or  other  diseases. 

One  of  the  most  common  mistakes  is 
the  choosing  of  varieties  that  do  not 
thrive  in  the  locality.  While  the  Bald- 
win is  the  great  market  apple  of  the 
world,  yet  it  would  be  folly  for  a  Delar 
ware  or  eastern  Maryland  grower  to 
plant  Baldwin.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
Michigan  grower  should  not  plant  the 
Stay  man  or  the  Winesap.  A  western 
New  Yorker  would  be  doomed  to  failure 
if  he  tried  to  grow  Winesap.  Every 
variety  seems  to  have  some  place  where 
it  grows  best.  Some  varieties  are  adapt- 
ed to  wide  range  of  localities,  while  oth- 
ers appear  to  be  more  local  in  their  suc- 
cesses. 

If  the  grower  is  new  at  the  game  he 
should  seek  the  advice  of  successful  or- 
chardists  in  his  own  locality.  He  should 
visit  neighboring  orchards  during  the 
harvest  season  and  compare  merits  of 
the  various  varieties  grown.  He  should 
try  to  adapt  the  experience  of  others  to 
his  own   needs  and  conditions. 

Choose     varieties     that     the    market 
wants.    Go  to  the  nearby  cities  and  talk 
with  the  apple  dealers.     Learn  what  the 
public  wants  and  when  it  wants  it.    Cer- 
tain cities  appear  to  have  certain  prefer- 
ences.    If  you  expect  to  market  in  cer- 
tain markets,  learn  what  that  particular 
market  Is  willing  to  pay  most  for.    Try 
to  pick  the  best  seller.    The  best  sellers 
grown    in    Michigan,   northern    Indiana, 
southern  New  York,  New  England  and 
northern  Ohio  and  most  of  Pennsylvania 
are   Baldwin,   Greening,    Mcintosh,    Spy 
and  King.     For  southern   Indiana,  Illi- 
nois,   Missouri,    New   Jersey,    Delaware, 
Maryland  and  most  of  West  Virginia  are 
Stayman,  Grimes,  Winesap,  Ben   Davis, 
Williams,    Yellow    Transparent,     Rome 
Beauty,    York     Imperial,    Paragon    and 
New.    True,  there  are  regions  In  each  of 
these   territories   where   other   varieties 
prove    very    profitable.      For    instance, 
some   parts  of   Pennsylvania  find  Jona- 
than   and    Stayman    to    be    their    best 
apples.    Virginia  has  her  Albemarle  Pip. 
pin.   and  southern  New  Jersey  has  the 
Starr. 

Do  not  choose  a  variety  just  because 
it  has  succeeded  somewhere  else.  The 
Pennsylvania  fruit  grower  should  go 
slow  in  picking  a  variety  just  because 
it  bears  a  greaf  reputation  in  Arkansas 
or  Oregon.     Do  not  be  mislead  by  nurs- 1  In  the  purse 


ery men's  catalogues,  or  submitted  speci- 
mens. The  fruit  from  which  the  picture 
In  the  catalogue  was  taken  may  have 
grown  two  thousand  miles  away.  I  was 
once  urged  by  a  nurseryman  to  plant  a 
certain  variety;  he  sent  me  several  speci- 
mens, so  that  I  could  see  just  what  the 
fruit  looked  like.  They  were  certainly 
fine,  but  alas,  I  learned  that  they  were 
grown  In  Colorado.  I  lost  interest  at 
once.  I  did  not  care  particularly  how 
fine  that  fruit  grew  in  Colorado — I  want- 
ed to  know  how  well  It  would  grow  In 
Delaware.  I  rejected  it,  and  from  view- 
ing, some  years  later,  some  specimens 
that  were  grown  in  Delaware  I  felt  that 
I  did  a  wise  thing  when  I  refused  to 
speculate  with  that  particular  apple. 
When  it  comes  to  picking  the  variety 
you  expect  to  make  your  living  from 
you  can't  afford  to  take  more  risks  than 
are  necessary. 

In  these  days  of  high  cost  of  land  and 
the  large  expense  necessary  to  bring  an 
orchard  into  bearing,  how  soon  a  variety 
will  bear  is  an  important  question.  All 
other  things  being  equal,  choose  those 
varieties  that  come  into  bearing  quickly. 
Few  can  afford  to  plant  Northern  Spy, 
on  account  of  the  long  wait  for  the 
apples.  Avoid  varieties  that  are  sus- 
ceptible to  certain  diseases.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Stark  in  many  localities  is  a  fine 
apple  in  every  respect  but  one — it  is 
very  prone  to  attacks  of  bitter  rot.  The 
Starr  is  very  susceptible  to  blight.  The 
Grimes  to  cellar  rot;  the  Mcintosh  to 
scab.  Often  when  the  susceptibility  of 
the  variety  lies  in  the  root  or  stock  you 
can  secure  double  worked  stock.  Un- 
doubtedly Grimes  should  always  be  dou- 
ble worked. 

As  far  as  possible  choose  varieties  that 
are  not  strongly  marked  by  an  alternate 
year  bearing  habit.  You  want  your  in- 
come every  year  and  not  every  other 
year.  If  you  expect  to  pack  in  boxes, 
pick  varieties  that  adapt  themselves  well 
to  the  box  pack  and  do  not  produce  a 
large  amount  of  culls.  Varieties  that 
run  very  uneven  as  to  size  and  form  add 
to  the  cost  of  grading  and  packing  either 
for  barrels  or  boxes.  Thus  one  should 
take  Into  consideration  whether  he  ex- 
pects to  market  In  a  box  or  a  barrel. 
As  a  rule,  only  varieties  of  fairly  high 
quality  are  packed  in  boxes.  Ben  Davis 
and  York  Imperial  should  never  be 
grown  for  a  box  trade. 

Lastly,  how  many  varieties  should  one 
choose  for  a  commercial  planting?  Many 
make  the  mistake  of  planting  too  many 
varieties.  Too  many  varieties  compli- 
cate harvesting  operations  and  Increase 
the  cost  of  growing.  Plant  as  few  varie- 
ties as  possible.  Choose  varieties  that 
have  different  ripening  or  harvesting 
periods.  Great  loss  of  fruit  may  result 
If  several  varieties  need  caring  for  at 
once.  Choose  a  succession  not  only  as  to 
ripening  time,  but  as  to  marketing  time. 
For  example,  for  districts  just  south  of 
the  Mason-Dixon  line  a  good  list  of  late 
apples  as  regards  succession  for  commer- 
cie^l  planting  would  be  Grimes,  Jona- 
than, Stayman.  Paragon  and  York.  For 
peaches.  Miss  Lola,  Belle,  Elberta  and 
Hale  and  Francis. 

Above  all,  the  grower-  should  remem- 1 
her  that  good  culture,  good  spraying,  up- 
to-date  harvesting  and  marketing  .meth- 
ods can  never  make  a  poor  choice  of 
varieties  a  commercially  profitable 
proposition.    Too  much  haste  puts  a  hole 


RED  CROSS 

FARM 
POWDER 

Tht  Original  and  Largest  Selling 
Farm  Explosive 

Why  use  expensive  high  speed  dynamite* 
when  this  slower,  safer  farm  powder  will 
save  you  from  $3  to  35  per  hundred 
pounds  and  for  most  farm  uses  do  better 
work  ? 

BIQ  BOOK  FREE 

As  pioneers  and  leaders  in  developing 
farming  with  explosives  our  boolclet  gives 
the  latest,  most  reliable  and  best  iltus> 
trated  instructions.  Write  for  HAND 
BOOK  OF  EXPLOSIVES  No.  37. 

DEALERS  WANTED 

We  want  live  dealers  in  towns  still  open. 
Get  the  orders  resulting  from  our  con- 
tinuouj  hea*vy  ad'vertising.  You  need 
not  carry  nor  handle  stoclc.  State  jobber's 
name    or    banic  reference  when  writing. 

E.  I.  iltt  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Companf 

Established  1802 

WorLTs  largest  makers  of  farm  explosives 

Wilmington,   D«lawar« 
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Rock-Bottom 
Roofing 
Prices 


B«  sore  to  Mod    for 
Workl'B  GrMktaat  Bo^- 
inff  Book  befoff*  ytm  ia- 
▼•■t  in  rooflns  or 
bnilding  maXataX. 

Eiwartfs 

Mttal 

Cost  kM  and  obtlMt  t 
ontinanr  roofs.  No  palnt- 
____^  injrornipain.  SaC,  fir*  Hj 

FRKK  llo«fflns  Book 

f>ietam.  deMriboa,  and  qootes 
ow  prieea  on  World's  Best 
RooRnc.  SMhis.  Wallbosrd. 
Paints,  etc.  W«  s«n  yon  direct 
at  banraln  prf ees— FTeisht  Pre- 
paid. Send  for  free  Samples  and 
Book  No.  I1A8. 
TNK  KOWANOS  MPO.  CO., 

lIKt-lHHrasH.  -         


Sflmples  (V 
Roofing  B()()r\ 


Dont  put  off  the  dormant  spray  until  the  spring  rush.  The  weather 
may  be  bad  or  the  Rround  too  soft.  Spray  this  fall  and  make  sure  of 
controlling  peach  leaf  curl,  San  Jose  scale,  pear  psylla,  apple  canker, 
collar  rot,  etc.  You  can  save  trees  now  that  would  die  before  spring. 
Us*    Scaleclde."    Better  and  cheaper  than  lime  aulphur— cuts  the  labor 


cost.     Never  Injures  trees,  hands,  face  or  pump.    Cost  of  spray  mate- 
rials will  advance  before  spring.     Order  now  and  save  money.    "Write 
today  for  free  booklet,  "The  Whys  and  Wherefores  of  Fall  Spraying." 
B.    O.    PRATT    CO.,    Manufacturins    Chemists.      Department     B. 
50  Church  SUe«t,  New  York  City. 
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Soils  and  Field  Crops 

f I *.<!  k.  A    R   ORANTHAM 


Conducted  by  A.  E.  GRANTHAM 


""  ZTZ  ^— nt  wiU  be  answered  queBtlona  relaUng  to  soils  and  their  Improvement,  field  crops  and  the 
J^oMime'^^SSons  shirraddrled  to  the  "Soils  and  Field  Crops"  department,  care  of  The  Practical 
Aurmer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. _ 


Shall  We  Apply  Lime  During  the 

Winter  ? 
Very  often  we  are  asked  if  it  will  pay 
to  apply  lime  to  newly-sown  wheat  dur- 
ing the  winter  so  as  to  improve  the 
chances  for  the  clover  to  be  seeded  in 
the  spring.  If  the  land  is  quite  acid  it 
is  useless  to  expect  a  vigorous  growth 
of  clover.  While  It  is  best  to  have  the 
lime  stirred  into  the  surface  soil  before 
seeding,  yet  observations  have  indicated 
to  me  that  the  clover  is  benefited  by  ap- 
plying lime  on  the  surface  of  the  soil 
during  the  winter.  The  natural  tendency 
of  lime  is  to  work  downward  in  the  soil 
and  under  humid  conditions  and  more  or 
less  open  winters  that  we  have  in  the 
Eastern  States,  some  beneficial  results 
should  be  noted. 

Last   July    I    examined   a   field   from 
which  the  wheat  recently  had  been  cut 
and  which  had  been  seeded  to  clover  in 
the  spring.     The  owner  stated  that  he 
had   top-dressed   the   field   with   ground 
limestone  in  February.     As  we  walked 
over  the  field,  which  was  well  set  in  clo- 
ver, the  owner  said:  "Do  you  notice  that 
Btrip  through  the  field?"     Before  us  ex- 
tended a  strip  about  a  rod  wide  across 
the  80-rod  field,  in  which  there  was  very 
little  clover,  and  that  yellow  and  dying. 
"That  is  where  I  made  a  round  with  the 
lime  distributor  out  of  gear,"  explained 
the   farmer.     One  could   follow   the  un- 
limed  area  the  entire  length  of  the  field. 
Also  the  fact  that  the  ground  limestone 
was  used  made  the  results  more  signifi- 
cant, since  it  is  less  readily  soluble  than 
the  burned  or  hydrated  forms  of  lime. 
There  is  little  or  no  danger  in  top-dressr 
ing  the  wheat  during  the  winter  with 
freshly  slaked  lime,  providing  it  is  ap- 
plied when  the  ground  is  frozen  or  when 
the  plants  are  dry.    Clover  Is  so  difficult 
to  secure  that  winter  liming  of  wheat 
should  be  considered  If  conditions  made 
it  impossible  to  apply  lime  in  the  regu- 
lar manner. 


will  be  sufficient  to  work  wonders  in 
bringing  out  the  wheat.  Even  a  less 
quantity  will  be  of  value,  providing  It 
can  be  evenly  spread.  Rotten  straw  or 
pound  manure  that  Is  short  enough  to 
spread  evenly  will  be  of  much  value. 

The  top-dressing  of  manure  may  be 
applied  any  time  when  the  ground  is 
dry  enough  to  prevent  damage  from 
trampling,  or  it  can  be  put  on  after  the 
ground  has  frozen.  If  possible,  it  should 
be  applied  before  the  wheat  Is  entirely 
dormant.  Care  should  be  taken  to  ap- 
ply the  manure  evenly,  as  the  wheat 
plants  may  be  smothered.  This  method 
of  treating  wheat  not  only  greatly  aids 
the  wheat,  but  practically  insures  a 
stand  of  clover  the  next  year.  The  clo- 
ver seeded  In  the  spring  is  afforded  a 
better  lodgment  in  this  mulch  of  manure 
which  also  supplies  moisture  conditions 
favorable  to  germination. 

At    the    present    prices    of    wheat    it 
surely  will  pay  to  stimulate  and  protect 
the   late-sown    crop,    especially    since   a 
much    better    stand    of    clover    can    be 
secured  by  the  same  treatment.     It  may 
occur  to  some  that  backward  wheat  may 
bo  top-dressed  In  the  spring  with  nitrate 
of  soda.     This  may  be  done  with  profit, 
providing  the  wheat  passes  the  winter. 
On  the  other  hand,  late-sown  wheat  may 
be   so   severely   Injured    by   the   winter 
that  top-dressing  in  the  spring  would  be 
useless.    The  only  treatment  that  can  be 
applied  after  wheat  ceases  to   grow  in 
the  fall  is  manure.     Where  manure  Is 
used  It  win  hardly  be  necessary  to  apply 
nitrate  of  soda  In  the  spring. 


I  Ing  work  can  be  done  through  the  win- 
ter when  he  Is  not  busy  with  other 
farm  work. 

The  cost  of  blasting  rocks  isn't  very 
much.  For  instance,  one  weighing  a  ton 
can  generally  be  broken  with  two  sticks 
of  dynamite,  unless  It  happens  to  be  a 
roundhead  or  "niggerhead,"  so  called, 
in  which  case  a  little  more  may  be  nec- 


Boulders  on  Farms 


Late  Seeded  >Vheat 

For  various  reasons  the  wheat  crop  is 
•ften  seeded  a  little  too  late  for  the  best 
results.     The  practice  of  removing  the 
com  crop  and  plowing  the  ground  pre- 
vartttory    to    wheat,    prevents    seeding 
early  enough  for  the  plants  to  become 
well  started  before  winter.     The  wheat 
plant  should  be  developed  sufBciently  at 
the   beginning   of   freezing   weather   to 
coyer  the  ground   fairly  well.     A  field 
that  has  not  taken  on  a  decided  green 
color  before  cold  weather  sets  in  is  not 
in  a  condition  to  withstand  the  extremes 
of  winter.     The  proper  8ta«e  of  the  de^ 
velopment  of  the  wheat  plant  at  the  be- 
ginning of  winter  is  indicated   by  the 
spreading  habit  of.  the  individual  plant. 
The   large   number  of   shoots   or   rudi- 
mentary tillers  that  are  formed  gives  the 
wheat   that   grass-like   habit   so    notice- 
able late  in  the  fall.     Unless  this  condi- 
tion is  reached  during  the  fall  growth 
of  the  wheat  the  land  is  too  poor  or  the 
wheat   was  seeded  too  late.     In  many 
cases  the  wheat  is  seeded  late  with  too 
little   fertilization.     This   weak   growth 
of  the  wheat  can   be   greatly  improved 
and  the  plants  prepared  to  pass  the  win- 
ter In   good   shape   by   top-dressing  the 
field  late  In  the  fall  with  a  light  cover- 
ing of  stable  manure.     This  acts  as  a 
mulch  during  the  winter  and  at  the  same 
time    furnishes   the    wheat    with    some 
plant  food  as  needed.    An  application  of 
three  or  four  tons  of  fairly  fine  manure 


THOS.    STEPHENS. 

I  wonder  if  every  farmer  feels  the 
same  way  about  boulders  In  his  fields  as 
I  do?  It  always  disgusts  me  to  see  a 
farmer  plowing  around  big  boulders 
breaking  his  machinery  and  harness  and 
sometimes  his  ribs. 

There  may  be  some  little  excuse  for 
the  man  that  permits  stumps  to  remain 
in  his  fields.    He  consoles  himself  with 
the  thought  that  they  will  rot  out  after 
a  few  years  and  save  him  the  expense 
and  labor  of  getting  rid  of  them  sooner. 
The  owner  of  boulders,  however,  has  no 
such    consolation.      Never    since    these 
stones  migrated  south  on  the  bosom  of 
a  big  glacier  has  one  of  them  been  known 
to  rot  or  disintegrate  of  its  own  accord. 
They  are  squatters  of  the  sort  that  re- 
main forever  where  they  originally  set- 
tle,   unless    some    uncharitable    farmer 
routs  them  off  his  land.     The  soil  they 
encumber   Is   usually  of   a  rich   virgfin 
type  and  the  crops  which  It  would  pro- 
duce would  pay  for  the  cost  of  disposing 
of  the  boulders  ten  times  over  in  a  few 
years.     Oftentimes  the  stone  itself  "Can 
be  sold  for  building  purposes  at  a  price 
that  will  more  than  pay  for  the  cost  of 
clearing.     A   small   boulder   4x6x3   will 
weigh  about  five  tons.     As  rock  crushr 
ers  will  pay  40  cents  per  ton  for  stone, 
such  a  boulder  would  be  worth  $2,  which 
Is  more  than  It  would  cost  to  break  it  up. 
Before  the  advent  of  low-freezing  and 
non-freezing    grades    of    dynamite,    we 
Pennsylvania  farmers  had  to  tolerate  a 
good  many  boulders  in  our  fields  because 
we  hadn't  the  time  to  blast  them  out  In 
summer  and  the  old  straight  dynamites 
couldn't  readily  be  used  in  the  open  in 
winter.     Now,  however,  even  that  prop 
Is  knocked    from    under   the   owner   of 
boulder  strewn  fields  because  the  blast- 


essary. 

There  are  three  methods  of  breaking 
boulders     known     to     blasters.       First, 
srakeholing,  by  which  is  meant  making 
a  hole  in  the  ground  under  the  boulder, 
in  which  to  load  the  explosives  charge. 
This  will  generally  lift  the  rock  out  of 
the  ground  and  oftentimes  break  it  into 
pieces  as  well.    If  the  object  is  merely  to 
take  the  stone  out  of  the  ground,  It  Is 
well  to  place  a  charge  of  this  kind  under 
one  end  so  as  to  form  a  leverage.    If  the 
object  Is  to  break  the  stone,  It  Is  best  to 
place  the  charge  under  the  center.    Any 
ordinary  steel  bar  can  be  «sed  to  put  the 
holes  under  the  boulders.       Such  holes 
should  be  carefully  tamped  so  as  to  get 
the  full  effect  of  the  explosion  on  the 
stone. 

Another  method  of  breaking  boulders 
is  by  mudcapping.    This  method  should 
b«j  resorted  to  only  when  the  stone  Is  enr 
tirely  out  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
This  method  requires  less  labor  than  any 
other,  but  more  dynamite.    The  powder 
Is  simply  laid  on  top  of  the  stone  and 
covered  with  a  large  cap  of  moist  or  wet 
soil.     I  find  It  best  to  remove  the  cart- 
ridge paper  from  the  dynamite  so  that 
I  can  place  the  charge  In  a  compa/it  mass 
well  patted  down  with  the  hand  on  top 
of  the  stone.    Mudcap  blasting  Is  rather 
dangerous,  because  of  the  long  distance 
pieces  of  stone  are  likely  to  be  thrown. 
I  would  advise  going  away  four  or  five 
hundred   feet  after   lighting  a  mudcap 
charge. 

The  third  method  Is  called  blockhold- 
Ing,   which   means   drilling  an   Inch   or 
Inch  and  a  half  hole  down  Into  the  rock 
and  loading  the  charge  Into  the  hole. 
Boulders   can  be  broken   up  with   very 
much  smaller  charges  of  dynamite  by 
the    blockholding    method    than    when 
mudcapping  is  employed,  but,  of  course, 
the  drilling  is  slow,  laborious  work.     If 
a  man  has  plenty  of  time  or  plenty  of 
help  and  wants  to  save  on  his  explosives, 
I  would  recommend  blockholding.    If  he 
Ih  short  of  time  and  help  and  wants 
quick   action,   then   mudcapping  is   the 
proper  method  to  employ.     Snakehollnif 
is  a  between  method.     Boulders  can  be 
broken  in  that  way  In  about  half  the 
time  that  it  takes  to  blockhole,  but,  aa 
a  rule,  twice  the  amount  of  dynamite 
will  be  needed  to  do  the  work.     Snake- 
holing  will  sometimes  merely  throw  a 
boulder  out  of  the  ground  and  It  is  then 
necessary  to  resort  to  a  mudcap  or  a 
blockhole  in  order  to  break  it  up. 

I  trust  this  information  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  your  readers.  Every  day  I  run 
across  farmers  who  would  like  to  rid 
their  fields  of  boulders  but  don't  know 
how.  After  I  tell  them  how  simple  and 
easy  and  Inexpensive  it  is,  many  of  them 
adopt  my  suggestions.  Their  pleasure 
at  having  their  fields  nicely  cleared,  eo- 
abling  them  to  use  the  most  modem  ma- 
chinery In  their  farm  work,  amply  re- 
pays me  for  my  adviee 
Pennsylvania, 


A  new  KODAK 

in  a  new  size 

The  2£  Autographic  Jr. 

Just  as  sorely  as  the  8A  (post  card  sire) 
picture  displaced  the  4  x  S.this  «C.  for  pic- 
tures «%  X  4%  Inches,  wiU  displace  the  8V4  x 
4V4.  The  elongated  shape,  used  honjontsljjr 
is  better  for  landscape8--it  doesn  t  waste 
film  on  sky  and  foreground.    It »«  better  Tor 

gortraits  when  used  Tertically  for  it  gives  the 
igh.  narrow  picture.  It  gives  moreptcture 
for  the  area  than  is  usually  possible  in  a 
"Bquare— and  the  shape  of  the  picture  is  far 
more  pleasing. 

And  this  elongated  ihape  In  «ie  Rto««"  ™^«" 
poBBible  a  slim.  thin,  eaally  pocketed  camera.  The 
So  Autographic  KoAak  Junior  has  a  capjiolty  of 
ten  expoBuree  without  reloading.  It  h««  the  Kodak 
Ball  Bearing  Bhutter  with  cable  release,  working 
at  BpeedB  of  1-26. 1-60  and  1-100  of  a  lecond  andof 
course  the  UBna\  "bulb"  and  time  •«"ona.  The 
camera  has  brilliant  reTcrslble  finder,  two  tripod 
•ockets.  black  leather  bellows,  *■„«<» j;?*^?*.*,^ 
flue  grain  leather,  is  well  made  and  beautifully 
finished. 


No.  SO  AutosTSPbio  Kodak  Jr. ,  menU- 

cuB  achromatic  lenB,     -       -       • 
Ditto,  with  Rapid  RectUlnear  lenB,     • 


$lt.M 
1A.0S 


AUDeaJUrtf. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

470  State  SLreet.  RochcBter.  N.  Y. 
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Use  NATCO  Drain  TSe— Last  Forever 

Farm  drainaffe  needs  durable  til*.  Oor  drain  tile  ara  made  of 
bes  t  Ohio  clay.  tkotoocUy  baid  hw  ■<■  Don't  have  to  disr  'em  np 
to  be  replaced  erery  few  years.  Wrlta  for  prices.  Sold  In  carload 
lots.  Also  mannfactnrers  of  the  famous  NATCO  IMPERISH- 
ABLB  SILO.  Natco  Btiildlnff  Tfle  and  Natco  Sewer  Pipe. 
•  1117  Fulton  Buildinc,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


A  Farmer  With  a  Motto 


National  Fir*  Proofiag  Company 


By  R.  E 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  uniform 
success  of  Amos  Schultz  as  a  farmer  is 
that  he  farms  by  this  motto:  "It  costs 
nearly  as  much  to  grow  a  poor  crop  as 
it  does  to  grow  a  good  one.  Grow  the 
good  one.'" 

Mr.  Schultz  is  making  a  practice  of 
growing  only  good  crops  on  his  110-acre 
farm  near  Worcester,  Montgomery  Co., 
Pennsylvania.  Good  farms  are  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception  in  that  neigh- 
borhood, yet  the  farm  of  Amos  Schultz 
stands  out  even  above  the  good  farms 
roundabout. 

The  Schultz  farm  is  possessed  of  al- 
most every  natural  advantage.  The  land 
lies  well,  the  soil  is  fertile  and  well 
drained.  In  short,  all  of  the  natural  ad- 
vantages are  as  good  as  one  could  de- 
sire; that  is,  any  one  except  Amos 
Schultz.  He  isn't  quite  satisfied  with 
conditions  as  they  are,  but  very  laudably 
is  trying  to  better  them.  Any  one  who 
goes  past  the  farm  can  see  that  he  is 
succeeding. 

The  Schultz  farm  might  be  termed  a 
dairy  farm  but  it  is  in  reality  a  gen- 
eral farm.  Twenty-eight  or  thirty  head 
of  cows  are  usually  kept  and  the  milk 
is  sold  at  the  local  co-operative  cream- 
ery. Even  though  the  cows  do  furnish 
a  good  share  of  the  farm  income  the 
farm  is  general  in  that  general  farming 
is  practiced  and  a  general  rotation  fol- 
lowed. The  rotation  followed  is  a  4-year 
one  and  runs  corn,  wheat,  clover  and 
grass.  Nearly  all  the  farm  except  some 
woodland  pasture  and  the  farmstead  is 
inclucled  in  the  rotation. 

The  farm  buildings  are  worth  speak- 
ing of  at  some  length.  The  house  is  a 
big,  roomy,  comfortable  one  and  the 
same  might  be  said  of  the  barns  and 
other  buildings.  A  complete  electric 
system  is  being  installed  and  soon  many 
of  the  chores  and  household  tasks  will 
be  done  by  "electicery,"  as  the  hands 
call  it.  A  large  tile  barn  is  being  built 
and  two  big  10x30  foot  silos  are  going 
up  beside  it.  Mr.  Schultz  is  not  forget- 
ting his  hogs,  either,  for  he  is  building 
them  a  new  home  of  tile  and  concrete. 
All  the  buildings  are  solid,  substantial 
and  well  located. 

At  the  head  of  the  Schultz  herd  of 
grade  and  registered  Holsteins  is  a  regal 
looking  grandson  of  King  Segius  Pon- 
tiac  Alcartra  and  of  A.  R.  O.  parentage. 
A  large  production  of  milk  is  maintain- 
ed throughout  the  year  and  it  is  all 
taken  care  of  at  the  co-operative  cream- 
ery. A  test  is  made  twice  a  month  and 
Mr.  Schultz's  milk  averages  3.8  per  cent. 
butter  fat.  The  milk  is  paid  for  on  a 
l)utter  fat  and  casein  basis^  45  cents  per 
pound  being  the  price  for  butter  fat  and 
16  cents  per  pound  for  the  casein. 

Besides  being  a  dairyman,  Mr.  Schultz 
iB  quite  8  hog  raiser.  Seventy  hogs  are 
usually  kept  on  the  farm.  Cholera  is 
almost  unknown  among  them.  They  are 
not  kept  as  a  by-product  of  the  dairy, 
hut  rather  a  product  by  themselves. 
That  is  they  are  as  important  on  the 
farm  as  are  the  cows.  They  are  fed 
mostly  with  feed  raised  right  on  the 
farm  and,  as  with  the  dairy,  the  manure 
produced  is  a  valuable  by-product. 

There  is  one  thing  unique  about  the 
Schultz  farm,  considering  it  as  a  dairy 
farm.  Dairy  farms  are  usually  consid- 
ered nearly  ideal  as  far  as  keeping  up 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  concerned. 
That  is,  the  manure  produced  is  sup- 
posed to  maintain  the  balance  between 
plant  food  removed  and  plant  food  sup- 
Plied.  Mr.  Schultz  doesn't  think  that 
such  Is  the  case  at  all.  He  thinks  that 
manure  is  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
It  doesn't  go  far  enough.  So  he  uses 
8  to  10  tons  of  high  grade  complete  cx)m- 
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mercial  fertilizer  a  year  to  balance  the 
plant  food  that  the  manure  does  not 
supply. 

"I  don't  try  to  grow  a  crop  without 
using  fertilizer,"  says  Mr.  Schultz,  ''be- 
cause my  experience  has  taught  me  that 
fertilizer  will  give  me  a  third  larger 
crop  than  where  manure  is  used  alone. 
I  believe  in  manure  as  much  as  any  one 
but  I  don't  believe  that  it  is  the  whole 
thing.  I  spread  it  all  over  my  farm  and 
use  fertilizer  with  it  instead  of  putting 
manure  on  heavy  as  far  as  it  will  go  and 
using  fertilizer  on  the  rest  of  the  farm. 
My  experience  is  that  manure  and  fer- 
tilizer together  is  better  than  either 
one  of  them  alone.  I  use  them  both  to- 
gether and  get  the  ground  in  the  best 
shape  I  can  and  trust  to  the  season  to 
do  the  rest." 

It  is  one  of  Mr.  Schultz's  ambitions 
to  beat  his  son  Roy  growing  corn.  The 
boy  grew  117  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per 
acre  in  the  corn  contest.  His  father 
thinks  that  if  he  grows  'over  100  bushels 
an  acre  he  will  be  a  little 'ahead  of  his 
son.  If  the  season  continues  favorable 
for  corn,  Mr.  Schultz  will  probably 
realize  his  ambition  this  fall,  for  on 
July  24th  he  had  the  finest  large  field  of 
corn  the  writer  had  seen  anywhere  in 
the  Eastern  States. 

The  corn  was  grown  on  heavy  clover 
sod  that  had  been  top  dressed  with  6 
tons  of  manure  per  acre.  The  ground 
was  well  plowed  and  the  seedbed  care- 
fully prepared.  A  practically  perfect 
stand  was  secured  by  the  use  of  good 
seed  and  good  planting  and  the  strong, 
rapid  growth  of  the  corn  was  made  pos- 
sible by  the  application  of  readily  avail- 
able plant  food  in  the  form  of  300 
pounds  per  acre  of  a  high  grade  am- 
monia-phosphoric acid  fertilizer.  No 
wonder  that  Mr.  Schultz  has  such  cornj 

Mr.  Schultz  takes  particular  pride  in 
his  wheat  fields.  He  says  that  he  would 
be  ashamed  of  less  than  35  bushels  per 
acre  and  he  takes  40-bu8hel  yields  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  400  pounds  of  fer- 
tilizer per  acre  that  he  uses  on  his  wheat 
helps  to  make  his  large  yields  so  com- 
mon. 

"It  costs  me  Just  as  much  to  grow  poor 
wheat — to  plow  the  land,  to  drill  it  and 
seed  it — as  to  grow  good  wheat,  so  why 
shouldn't!  grow  good  wheat  when  it 
just  takes  a  little  extra  in  the  way  of 
manure  and  fertilizer?" 

Potatoes  and  oats  are  grown  by  Mr. 
Schultz  in  addition  to  the  other  crops 
mentioned.  They  are  not  exactly  part 
of  the  rotation,  but  very  often  they  fit 
in  conveniently  and  make  It  a  6-year  ro- 
tation instead  of  4-year.  Mr.  Schultz 
grows  these  two  crops  with  the  same 
care  that  he  does  his  other  crops.  He 
uses  1000  pounds  per  acre  of  a  good  com- 
plete fertilizer  on  his  potatoes  and  se- 
cures as  high  as  300  bushels  of  potatoes 
per  acre.  The  oats  receive  250  to  300 
pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre  and  yield 
proportionately. 

The  Schultz  farm  is  quite  a  sweet 
place,  for  some  1500  pounds  of  honey 
are  produced  annually  from  the  20 
hives  that  are  kept  out  in  the  orchard 
of  old  apple  trees.  Altogether  Mr. 
Schultz  doesn't  think  his  farm  is  such 
a  bad  place  to  live.  A  mention  of  his 
two  automobiles  and  his  four  fine  hunt- 
ing dogs  might  give  the  impression  that 
Mr.  Schultz  is  an  "agriculturist"  rather 
than  a  "farmer"  (see  popular  definition) 
but  such  an  Impression  would  be  alto- 
gether wrong.  He  is  a  practical  up-to- 
date  farmer  and  farming,  to  his 
mind,  is  the  science  of  getting  the 
largest  crops  and  at  the  same  time  mak- 
ing the  soil  richer.  That  isn't  such  a 
bad  idea  of  farming  to  have,  now  is  it? 


Hones  Saves  Half  Your 
Underwear  Money 

When  you  spend  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter  for  a  suit  of  Hanes  Under- 
wear you  save   that   much.     For     p 
there's  a  big  $2  worth  of  warmth      \ 
and  wear  and  comfort  in  the  clean,      ' 
soft  cotton.  Think,  only  65c  a  single 
garment  or  $1.25  for  union  suits, 
despite  the  high  prices  of  materials. 


65e 

per 
Garment 


HANB 


$1.25 

per 

Union  Suit 


Unde:i2we:ab 

Hanes  Union  Suits  have  a  com- 
fortable Closed  Crotch  that  stays 
closed;  Elastic  Shoulders  with  Im- 
proved Lap  Seams  ivhich  "give" 
vt^ith  every  motion;  a  snug-fitting 
Collarette  which  always  keeps  the 
^vind  out  of  the  neck;  Improved 
Cuffs  at  \vnst  and  ankle  which  hug 
close  and  do  not  stretch  out  of 
shape ;  and  every  button  is  a  good 
Pearl  Button  served  on  for  keeps. 

Hanes  Separate  Carmentm  hav«  Doublo 
Gussets  to  double  the  wear;  a  Comfortabl*, 
Staunch  Waistband ;  Improved  Cufb  which 
hug  the  wrists  and  won't  flare  out ;  a  snug 
Elastic  Collarette  which  never  gaps;  Elastic 
Shoulders  with  Improved  Lap  Seams  wliich 
"give"  with  every  motion. 

Pre-shrinking  keeps  all  Hanes  Underwssr 
elastic  and  true  to  size  and  shape.  Seams 
are  unbreakable  where  the  wear  is  greatest. 
Oive  'em  the  toughest  wear  you  know  how. 

That's  a  lot  of  underwear  for  65c  or  $1.25 
—a  whcHe  lot  more  than  you  ever  got 
before.  Hanes  is  honest  all  the  way  through 
— no  frills — just  common-sense  underwear 
for  hard-working,  big-muscled,  thrifty  men. 

Don't  waste  money — buy  Hanes  and 
save  money.  See  a  Hanes  dealer.  If  you 
don't  know  one,  write  us. 


P.  H.  HANES   KNITTING   COMPANY 
WinetoB-SalMS,  N.  C 


Two  Cents 

INTERNATIONAL  feed  grinders  demand  only 
*  about  two  copper  pennies  for  grinding  each 
bushel  of  feed.  That's  the  ultimate  average  cost 
That  low  average  cost  applies  whether  you  use  a  small 
grinder  with  hand  power  or  whether  you  require  a  large 
30-bushel-per-hour-capacity  grinder,  running  it  with 
your  light  tractor  or  enjjine. 

An  International  is  the  feed  grinder  you  need,  because,  with 
three  styles  and  seven  sizes  to  choose  from,  all  of  the  highest 
q^uality,  you  can  get  an  International  feed  grinder  of  just  the 
right  type  for  your  work. 

Type  B  International  feed  grinders  are  designed  specially  for 
grinding  corn  on  the  cob.  There  are  three  sizes,  with  6",  8", 
and  10  plates.  Type  C  is  the  small  grain  grinder,  for  oats, 
wheat,  obelled  corn,  etc.,  and  is  made  in  6"  and  8"  sizes.  Typo 
p  18  the  heavy  grinder  for  com  in  the  husk,  Kaffir  com  in  the 
bead,  etc.,  and  is  made  in  8"  and  10"  sizes. 

Further  information,  covering  every  feature  of  International 
teed  gnnders  and  Mogul  and  Titan  kerosene  engines  and  tractors, 
is  contained  in  booklets  which  we  will  gladly  send.  Write  for  them. 

Inteniational  Httryester  Company  of  America 

_  (hcerporate^) 

CHICAGO  ^^  USA 
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▲II  letters.  Inquiries  and  requests  in  reference  to  poultry,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Poultry  Editor  of  The 
Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Practical  Poultry  Talks 


What  WUl  the  New  Flock  Do  ? 
Take  expectation  out  of  the  poultry 
business  and  the  whole  structure  top- 
ples like  the  egg  of  Humpty  Dumpty 
and  it  will  take  war  "tanks"  instead  of 
"all  the  King's  horses  and  all  the  King's 
men"  to  make  it  equal  realization. 

After  November  1st  eggs  must  come 
quickly  or  the  profit  side  of  the  books 
will  be  overwhelmingly  blank. 
.  Ordinarily  the  egg  farmer  expects  his 
pullet  flock  to  lay  not  later  than  the  end 
of  October;   it  should  if  he  is  going  to 
realize   on    his   labors   and    investment. 
Some  well  established  breeders  allow  the 
pullet  and  hen  flocks  range  until  about 
November   1st.     If  a  few  roost  in   the 
trees,  on  the  farm  machinery,  under  the 
shed,  on  old  boxes,  barrels  or  what  not, 
they  go  into  winter  quartei-s  at  laying 
time. 

Other  breeders,  of  equally  wide  experi- 
ence, pin  their  faith  to  October  15th  or 
even  October  1st,  getting  the  flock  well 
settled  in  their  new  quarters,  accus- 
tomed to  new  methods  of  feeding  and 
trained  to  new  conditions  of  habit  and 
duty.  One  argument  in  favor  of  the  first 
date  iu  a  longer  period  under  natural 
conditions  and  consequent  maturity.  On 
the  other  hand,  October  1st  or  15th  the 
sooner  puts  the  pullets  in  laying  condi- 
tion because  of  the  earlier  adoption  of 
egg  making  feeding  methods  and  a 
quicker  response  to  artificial  conditions 
which  must  follow  in  either  case,  no 
matter  which  date  is  decidednipon. 

As  a  rule,  the  change  from  range  to 
no  range  is  too  abrupt,  health  and  vigor 
suffering  to  some  extent.  And  herein 
lies  the  test  of  the  ability  of  the  egg 
farmer.  Expectancy  becomes  reality 
only  when  the  breeder  is  able  to  keep 
the  young  pullets  active,  maturing  while 
restricted  in  their  field  of  operations  and 
kept  healthy  with  limited  exercise. 

Mechanical  grain  feeders  are  one 
source  of  producing  activity;  deep  litter 
feeding  at  frequent  intervals  is  another. 
Mash  feeding,  if  the  dry  method  is  pre- 
ferred or  accepted,  should  be  constant; 
that  is,  the  mash  should  be  accessible  at 
all  times.  Should  the  moist  mash 
method  be  selected,  once  a  day  is  deemed 
sufficient,  provided  grain  is  either  so 
thoroughly  distributed  through  the  lit- 
ter or  so  frequently  fed  in  small  quanti- 
ties that  constant  activity  is  Induced. 

Excellent  results  have  been  obtained 
with  permanently  open  dry  mash  hop- 
pers and  two  feeds  of  grains  between 
sun  up  and  roosting  time,  deep  litter 
insuring  slow  speed  In  the  fowl's  daily 
consumption,  while  exercise  Is  main- 
tained  at  Its   maximum. 

Again,  lack  of  exercise  Is  productive 
of  Indisposition  end  consequent  suscepti- 
bility to  colds,  catarrhal  and  bronchial 
affections  and  other  maladies. 

It  is  an  open  question,  this  matter  of 
abrupt  change  from  range  to  confine- 
ment, one  which  yet  lacks  positive  set- 
tlement. Whehter  or  not  a  more  gradual 
adjustment  Is  preferable  Is  likewise  un- 
determined. 

The  history  of  all  the  egg-laying  com- 
petitions held  In  all  parts  of  the  world 
supports  the  one  practice  of  restricted 
range,  the  pullets  entered  in  these  affairs 
going  from  widely  different  home  en- 
vlrooment  to  fixed  conditions  of  opera- 
tion In  egg  laying  contests. 


Just  what  effect  upon  laying  maturing 
this  change  brings  about  is  unknown  for 
obvious    reason;    It    is    known,    though, 
that  pullets  hatched  and  reared  in  the 
eastern  center  of  England  are  shipped 
by  rail  to  Liverpool,  thence  by  boat  to 
America  and  another  rail  trip  to  either 
Connecticut,     Missouri      or     Delaware, 
where,  at  any  and  all  of  these  places 
they   begin    laying  almost   immediately 
after   the   opening   day,    November   1st. 
This  Is  just  as  true  of  some  of  the  pul- 
lets that  are  entered  fiom  Canada  and 
many  of  the  United  States. 

Further  conclusions  are  drawn  from 
the  performance  of  these  contest  entries 
— where  maturity  has  been  brought 
about  In  the  healthy,  vigorous  fowl  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  change  that  will 
Interfere  with  egg  production — eg;gs  just 
come  on"  time,  and  the  contrary  Is  true 
of  the  bird  not  up  to  normal  weight, 
that  Is  indolent  or  inactive,  slow  In  feed- 
ing and  pale  about  the  headgear. 

The  three  and  a  half  pound  Leghorn 
pullet  is  a  well  rounded  out  bird  at  six 
months  of  age;  the  Barred  Rock  pullet 
that  is  five  pounds  In  weight  at  seven 
months  is  in  good  condition.  Both  of 
these  birds,  all  other  conditions  of 
heredity  and  breeding  being  equal, 
should  lay  under  most  any  condition 
that  ordinarily  is  provided  for  the  fair 
care  of  layers. 

Many  breeders  object  to  the  very 
heavy  birds  of  particular  variety — the 
claim  Is  made  by  these  breeders  that 
heavy  birds  of  their  kind  are  only 
moderate  layers.  History  proves  that 
all  the  record  layers  in  all  egg-laying 
contests  the  world  over  are  the  medium 
sized  to  near  small  ones. 

The  new  fiock  is  going  to  behave  just 
as  it  has  been  reared,  not  because  of  any 
peculiar  system  of  rearing,  but  because 
of  its  heredity,  which,  of  course,  Infiu- 
I  ences  its  bringing  up;  the  non-vigorous 
parentage  of  a  portion  of  the  flock  is 
going  to  show  a  lack  of  vigor  In  the  new 
flock,  likewise  non-laying  capacity  in  the 
parents  is  going  to  be  reflected  in  the 
offspring. 

To  Improve  the  new  flock  as  it  stands 
ready  to  go  Into  winter  quarters,  handle 
every  bird  (It  will  pay,  even  If  there  are 
1000  of  them)  and  take  out  the  slightest 
deformity,  the  thin  and  scrawny,  the 
pale  and  indolent,  shipping  them  to  the 
nearest  market  or  use  for  food  for  the 
home  tabla 


The  Efficient  Hen — and  Some 
Others 


A.  J.  BBADLXT. 

Hen  nature  is  pretty  much  like  human 
nature,  after  all.  It  has  its  "four  flush- 
ers"  and  Its  shirkers,  just  as  it  has  Its 
Industrious  and  productive  members. 
Many  a  man  with  a  flock  of  100  hens 
who  fancies  that  they  are  90  or  even  80 
per  cent,  efficient  and  giving  him  the 
maximum  egg  yield  Is  fooling  himself 
and  will  find  out  one  of  these  days  that 
his  flock  is  not  more  than  45  or  50  per 
cent,  efficient. 

There  Is  a  big  diftefence  In  the  laying 
capacity  of  hens,  just  as  there  is  in  the 
working  capacity  of  human  beings.  In 
every  flock  of  50  hens  there  are  a  dozen 
or  so  energetic,  always-at-lt  members 
who  are  worth  all  the  others  put  to^ 
gether.  It  Is  a  matter  of  fact  that  some 
hens  do  not  lay  eggs,  although  to  listen 
to  the  promoters  of  so-called  systems  and 
poultry      make-them-lay-anyhowB,      one 


would  not  think  this  possible.  There 
are  hens,  and  there  is  no  use  denying  the 
fact,  that  lay  only  about  a  dozen  or  20 
eggs  from  one  molt  to  the  other. 

A  reading  of  the  weekly  reports  of 
some  of  the  egg-laying  competitions  will 
go  far  to  prove  that  even  the  breeds  that 
have  been  held  up  to  us  as  perennial 
layers  that  would  delight  the  heart  of 
an  efficiency  expert  are  not  the  produc- 
ers we  have  been  led  to  believe.  It  Is 
said  that  one  of  the  pens  contained  a 
hen — and  a  White  Leghorn  at  that — 
which  did  not  lay  an  egg  during  the  en- 
tire period  of  the  competition.  This  non- 
producer  lowered  the  efficiency  of  the  en- 
tire pen  and,  incidentally,  the  entire 
competition. 

This  sort  of  thing  is  going  on  every 
day  in  virtually  every  flock  of  fowls 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  loss 
through  feeding  and  caring  for  these 
shirkers  represents  the  difference  be- 
tween profit  and  loss  to  many  poultry- 
men.  Every  hen  that  is  not  on  the  job 
of  laying  these  November  days  is  not 
worth  carrying  on  the  boarding  list 
longer.  She  should  be  laying  by  Novem- 
ber, if  one  of  the  larger  breeds,  while 
Leghorns  should  have  been  producers  by 
the  latter  part  of  October. 

The  poultryman  who  can  get  all  his 
pullets  in  producing  form  by  the  first  of 
October  Is  the  man  who  wins  the  higher 
prices  for  eggs  during  the  year.  The 
three  months  of  October,  November  and 
December  are  the  profitable  ones  for  the 
poultrymaa,  for  it  is  during  these 
periods  that  the  highest  prices  are  ob- 
tained. The  week  before  Thanksgiving 
Day  last  year  eggs  were  retailing  for  65 
to  75  cents  a  dozen  In  New  York  City, 
while  in  nearly  every  city  and  town  dur- 
ing that  month  the  demand  for  eggs  at 
prices  which  would  have  been  consid- 
ered high  for  midwinter  a  few  years  ago 
was  strong,  but  the  supply  did  not  equal 
the  demand. 

The  high  prices  of  eggs  this  fall  go  to 
prove  the  inefficiency  of  the  average  hen, 
for  the  hen  that  lays  only  in  the  summer 
time  is  simply  carrying  out  the  primary 
principles   of  hen    nature.     Give  every 
hen  the  best  possible  conditions  for  lay- 
ing, and  then  if  she  does  not  lay  the 
reason  Is  not  far  to  seek.    The  difference 
between    the    layer   of    20    eggs    yearly 
capacity  and  the  one  with   150  or  200 
eggs  yearly  capacity  represents  the  dif- 
ference between  making  money  In  the 
poultry  business  and  paying  It  out  to  the 
feed   man    and   carrying  a   lot   of   non- 
producers  In  your  houses  for  the  winter. 
The  poultryman  who  believes  in  pre- 
paredness of  the  sort  which  sees  to  get- 
ting the  young  chicks   hatched   out  In 
April  and  the  early  weeks  of  May  and 
keeps  them  healthy  and  growing  during 
the  summer  usually  has  no  regrets  over 
lost  opportunities  when  the  fall  and  win- 
ter   months   are    here.       Efficiency,    the 
power  that  has  been  the  overthrow  of 
old  methods  in  other  lines  of  Industry, 
needs  to  be  applied  to  the  poultry  indus- 
try, and  the  first  place  where  It  Is  need- 
ed Is  In  the  weeding  out  of  the  idlers  and 
the  shirkers  In  the  poultry  yard. 

One  fact  that  Is  not  frequently  taken 
Into  consideration  In  the  poultry  busi- 
ness Is  that  hens  should  be  classed  to 
a  certain  extent  with  pertshable  goods. 
They  are  not  as  stable  as  a  good  herd 
of  cows.  One  knows  if  he  feeds  good 
cows  well  he  will  make  a  fair  profit, 
while  hens  are  subject  to  diseases  that 
are  liable,  even  with  the  best  of  care,  to 
sweep  through  the  flock  Just  at  the  time 
when  they  are  returning  a  good  profit 
and  retard  their  laying  abilities  If  not 
to  wipe  them  out  altogether. 

Hens  ought  to  produce  eggs  many 
times  when  It  seems  impossible  to  get 
them,  and  if  one  is  confronted  with  heavy 
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My  Bis  New  CataloR  of 
CAN'T^IbaO  Fatm  Gates  wiU 
Bave  yoo  money.  Write  for 
NOW— TODAY. 


Wanted:  Honest,  Energetic  Men 

in  every  county  to  sell  our  big  line  of  goods  direct  to 
farmers.  Experience  not  necessary.  We  fully 
instruct  you.  Farmers,  laborers,  mechanics,  or  any 
men  willmg  to  work  can  make 

$  1 OOO  to  $3000  a  Year 

liandling  our  big  sellers.  Exclusive  territory  glyeo. 
we  furnish  you  the  capital ;  you  furnish  the  team  to 
carry  the  goods.  Be  your  own  boss  In  a  pleasant, 
permanent  and  profitable  business.  Write  at  once  for 
full  particulars,  giving  age  and  occupation. 
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CORRECTCoal  burning  HOVER 


(P»t«nt  Ptnding)  ^ 

Pricet  quoted  art  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Costs  Less  to  Buy — 

Less  to  Run 

You  can  pay  more — but  can't 
get  more.  Capacity  50  to  1500 
chicks.  Self-feeding  and  regu- 
lating. Gas  and  spark  tight. 
Portable  and  everlasting.  Coal 
only  once  in  24  hours.  Costs 
but  5c  •  day  to  run. 

Don't  takm  an  imitation.  Thi* 
Im  thm  only  BIG  valum. 
Writm  for  circular. 

CORRECT  HiTCHKR  CO. 

I>ept.  26, 

I<cet*llle,  Carroll  Co.,  Ohio. 
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r   a   ^,y '■'"•*«•'•'''»•  »«-60»  «»««••.  lHe»««fc 
Tn.V''°*^r***'"  •»'*'•  power  rifle  «m/ ■,  $9.M 

l<'«mh«riipsi.»2l.g5up.  C.W-.Arti,>lt«v»lveriii$I  «5 
Hemlnsto.  Ar»y  IUtoItw,  9*.Mf  tlgf.  U -tk 

M^A"'?  ^^'" VI""''"'    Auction     Ouodf    JU%'jUi 

■•le  and  retail  cyclopedia  catalogue,  mailed  Mc 
ea.t  and  soe  weat  of  Ml«.|„ippi  Kl  ver. 
tAWCIB  BAWWraMAir.  BOl  BROADWAY.  HBW  ▼»»» 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Pullets  bred  from  pedigreed  layers,  at  reasonable 
prices.  If  you  wish  to  improve  laying  quality  and 
color  of  your  flock,  get  one  of  my  cockerels 

G.  A.  WILU AMS,  Box  324,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

White  Chmete  Geese  "^®  c«2.p  «'  the  f«. 

at  the  special  price  of  15  per  rair^^'x^inS^Tamy 
0*.0.  E.  HOWELL.  Spruce  Farm.  HOWELL8,  N.  Y. 

Bolf  Wyandotte  Cockerels  S""  "o^""*** 

anteed.    Also  exhlWtion  birds.     Write  vour  wants 
J.  H.  C1.A»M.  WRMT  PAW1.KT.  TT. 

Regal  White  Wyandottes 

winter  layers,  ye^rs  ^J|-i.ng  Jor  eggs,    arcuiar 


SMOlil  Pilots  ?"<^"»"*y  breeding  cockerels  of  th« 
TTZTT  T,  'ollowing  varieties:  8.  C.  Black  JLm- 

horn.  Ancona«.  Bar.  Rock.  R.  C.  Red  II  fiO  each    ThT. 

t";^°'EV'H^.^f."jri"p«^^^''o^"»^^^^^ 

teed.  E.  R.  Hummer  A  Co..  R  D.  B.  Frtaichtown.  N.J. 


f^^il^S,!!^  T V^*»'S-  '^*'-<H««t  and  best,  easy 
^-"''■tv  ^°^f  b'***  ■**>«''•  Jf^rtcea  reosonable.  Booklet 
free.    Mag.  Attib  Dkwwt  Okoom.  Ow«ntoo7Ky. 

Exceptional  stock.  Guaranteed  to  plej 
Belgian  Hares.  All  orders  will  receive 
tlon.  Culbertson  Hare  Farm,  Ml  Penna. 


Rufiis-red 
atten- 


Xrompt 
▼•..York.P*. 


FOR  SALE     **"^  ^^J^J^'^^  Rof">f  cockerelK.  $2.80 
■  wii  wMhfc     p^h      .p^^     ,        qu\ck  while  thev  last 

MjCOBWWEtM  M^IdHinK Va? 

BOrRBOir  RBI»  TVRKETI*.     Hens  M.  Toms 
»S.       First   orders  get    earliest  birds,    May    hatched 


Our  Barter  Column 

THIS  column  Is  for  our  Subscribers  only-no^l^al 
Estate  Agents.  Dealers  or  Manufacturers.  1  cents  per 
word:  no  advertisement  less  than  SO  cents. 


Tlonry.    Rich   thick  and  dellcioas  extracted  honey. 

t  '  "^  e?J"  ^  **"*"'  ^0  '*>•  P*"  »1W.  Address 
IVwfOK  F.  WiXHON.  R.  F.  D.  20.  fiundee,  N.  Y. 

Dnrron.  Young  April  pullets.  ♦1.00.~T)uroc~Jer8eT 
t.»rr''T?  »>"'*'•  ♦'^•0<>-,O"«nea  pigs,  #1.00.  ALTAVWxi 
I*  ARM,  Darlington,  Md. 


'  feed  bills  one  is  apt  to  condemn  the  en- 
'  tire  industry.  There  come  dark,  sunless 
'  days  In  the  poultry  yard,  days  when  the 
bens  stand  about  on  one  leg,  gossiping, 
and  apparently  every  other  idea  enters 
their  heads  except  one  to  prompt  laying. 
These  are  the  days  which  cause  the  poul- 
tryman to  become  gray  as  he  watches  his 
expenses  for  feed  mount  up  with  no  in- 
come from  eggs  In  sight 

Probably  no  other  line  of  busiaess 
rould  manage  to  pay  its  way  during  the 
entire  year  if  it  were  handicapped  by  a 
lot  of  shirkers  and  non-producers  when 
eggs  are  highest  in  price  as  the  arera^e 
Hock  of  poultry. 

Pennsylvania. 


the  eggs  begin  to  3ome  add  50  pounds 
more  of  bran  to  the  above  mixture  and 
cut  the  alfalfa  in  half.  Pen  up  the  birds 
on  or  about  November  1st. 


What  We  Are  Asked 


Liver  Trouble.  — W.  W.  C,  Delaware, 
writes:  As  a  general  preventive  against 
liver  trouble  Is  there  any  dose  of  chemicals 
that  can  be  used  to  keep  the  flock  fairly  free 
from  liver  disturbances?" 

One  of  Pennsylvania's  most  successful 
egg  farmers  has  personally  described  his 
tieatment  for  poultry  and  for  the  good 
of  the  industry  in  general  it  is  given 
herewith:  Once  every  week  or  ten  days 
a  dose  of  Epsom  salts  and  sulphur  are 
given  the  entire  flock.  Each  dose  con- 
sists of  a  heaping  tablespoonful  of 
Epsom  salts  and  a  like  amount  of  pow- 
dered sulphur  (flowers  of  sulphur)  to 
each  25  or  30  Leghorns  or  20  to  25  birds 
ot  heavier  varieties,  such  as  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  etc.  Mix  with  enough  moist 
mash  to  be  eaten  up  clean  in  not  over 
five  minutes. 

Personally,  the  writer  believes  that 
bicarbonate  of  soda  (baking  soda— not 
baking  powder)  should  always  be  includ- 
ed with  Epsom  salts,  at  the  rate  of  a 
teaspoonful  to  the  above  quantity  of 
salts  and  sulphur.  In  order  to  counteract 
the  bile  drainage  of  the  salts  and  as  an 
intestinal  sweetener. 


Number  of  Karnr  Cell* — J.  K.   P.,  Penn- 

sylvanla,    writes:   "How    many  egg  cells  does 
l^ho    ave^rage    hen    contain,    posslbfe    of    devel- 

The  Rockefeller   Institute   has   deter- 
mined that  between  3600  and  7500  egg 
cells  are  normal  to  each  female  hatched 
except  in  the  case  of  sterile  chicks.  The 
number  possible  of  development  is  un- 
known;   strange  things   happen   In   the 
production  of  eggs.     A  pullet  may  lay 
i.'50  eggs  in  her  pullet  year,  250  or  more 
in  her  hen   year  and   as   many   In  her 
third    year   of   production,    but    this   Is 
guess,  pure  and  simple,  because  we  have 
nothing  authentic   on    the   third   year's 
production.     On  an  egg  farm  in  Mary- 
land 15  hens  have  been  trapnested  for 
tv.o  years  and   each  has  laid  over  500 
eggs    each,    some   laying   slightly    more 
than   half  In  the  pullet  year  and  some 
aying  more  in  the  hen  year.    Some  hens 
Jay  200  or  more  eggs  in  their  flrst  year 
and   then    cease    altogether,    the   entire 
ovarian    section    atrophying,    or   drying 
up.     Last  year  a  young  lady  in  North 
Jersey  gave  to  the  newspapers  a  story 
ot  how,  when  a  child,  she  had  been  given 
a  Barred  Rock  pullet,  and  for  10   12  or 
14  years  It  had  laid  an  egg  nearly  210 
times  every  year,   or  about   2400   eggs. 
It  may   have  been    true;    at    least   the 
story  sounded  good  to  the  newspaper  re- 
porter, but  we  have  no  recollection  of 
an.v  hen,  in  over  22  years  of  experience, 

l!L®^^!^  ^***^  enough  eggs  to  warrant 
Withholding  th«  axe. 


\Vorth  'While  Suggestions 

Rats  are  now  as  numerous  as  they  will 
bo  at  any  time — why  not  start  at  once 
to  reduce  their  number? 

Plant  a  dozen  sunflower  seeds  in  any 
old  corner,  next  spring— the  relish  with 
which  the  pints  of  seed  you  raise  are 
eaten  by  the  molters  will  make  you  plant 
more  the  next  time. 

Spring  chickens  are  like  spring  bon- 
nets— ^they  have  had  their  day. 

When  Walt  Whitman  said  that  "the 
best  time  to  set  a  hen  is  when  the  hen 
Is  ready"  he  only  corroborated  what 
most  hen  people  knew. 

He  did  not  impart  any  knolwedge,  In 
this  case,  of  any  real  value. 

Not  all  knowledge  is  contained  in 
books;  experience  has  never  been  fully 
recorded. 

Much  chicken  knowledge  is  written 
Into  history;  much  more  has  never  been 
recorded.  To  impart  knowledge,  either 
orally  or  by  signs  or  characters,  is  an 
art;  there  are  few  artists,  more's  the 
pity. 

To  aid  the  inexperienced  is  the  aim 
of  this  publication;  its  contributors  are 
axlous  to  assist.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  an- 
swer questions  and  to  give  to  others  the 
knowledge  gained  from  experience. 

Unless  we  ask  we  cannot  hope  to  re- 
ceive. 

We  earnestly  beseech  you  to  ask — we 
will  earnestly  and  honestly  try  to  an- 
swer. 
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When  you  buy  Prince  Albei 
you  are  getting  quality! 

Quick  as  that  P.  A.  flavor  strikes-in,  youll  real- 
ize youVe  received  all  you  paid  for  in  tobacco 
quality — not  coupons  or  premiumsl  State  or 
national  restrictions  on  coupons  or  premiums  can 
in  no  way  affect  Prince  Albert's  sale.  Quality 
has  been  the  only  inducement  Prince  Albert  has 
ever  offered  smokersi 

YouVe  heard  many  an  earful  about  the  Prince 
Albert  patented  process  that  cu^s  out  bite  and 
parch  and  lets  you  smoke  your  fill  without  a  come- 
back!  It  proves  out  every  hour  of  the  day! 

Nn6e  Albert 

the  national  Joy  smoke 

will  open  the  doors  wide  for  you  to  come  in  on  a  good  time 
with  a  jimmy  pipe  or  makin's  cigarettes.  Youai  think  the 
smoke-lid  is  off  for  feir,  firing  up  as  the  smrke-spirit 
strikes  you— without  a  regret! 


.f.ssKiia*-""*'' 


Roooroo  oiJm  of 
thm  tidy  rod  Urn 


Wonderful  Egg  Producer 
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Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  double  his 
roots  by  doubling  the  egg  production  of  his 
ens.  A  scientific  tonic  has  been  discovered 
that  revitalizes  the  flock  and  makes  hens 
work  all  the  time.     The  tonic  Is  called  "More 

^^^?i^      ^'^®  y**""   ^^^^   a   'ew   cents  worth 
of     More  Eggs*  and  you  will  be  amazed  and 

-til?**'*^   ^"^   result*.      A   dollar's   worth   of 
'•More  Eggs-   will   double   this  years  produc- 
tion of  eegs,  so  If  you  wish  to  try  this  great 
profit-maker,    write    K   J.    Reefer     poultrv   pt 
pert,    9368    Reefer    Bldg..    Kansas '^CUy.^Mo; 
?^^.^*1'  send  you  a  seasons  supply  of  "More 
h£??     tonic   for  $1.00    (prepaid).*^  ^  So  confl 
dent  Is  Mr.  Reefer  of  the  results  that  a  mil- 
lion-dollar   bank    guarantees    If    you    are    not 
absolutely    satisfied    your    dollar    will   ^    iv 
turned  on  request  and  the  "More  Kggs"  costs 
you    nothing       Send    a    dollar    today    or    ask 
Mr     Reefer   for    his    Free    poultry    l^ok.    that 
tells  the  experience  of  a  man  who  has  made  a 
fortune  out  of  poultry.— Adv. 


All  that  delight  can  be  yours  soon  as  you  by  in  q  stock 
of  P.  A.  and  jam  that  friendly  old  pipe 
brimful  or  roll  ^ome  cigarcttec — and 
strike  fire!  This  ip  is  wor  «  a  lot  in 
happiness  and  contentment   to  every 

man  who  knows  what 
can  be  gotten  out  of  a 
chummy  pipe  or  a  ciga- 
rette with  P.  A.  for 
"packing." 

Princo  Aibti  emn  ho  had 
ovorywhoTO  tobacco  im  mold  im 
toppy  rod  bagm,  Sc;  tidy  rod 
tinm.  I  Oct  handmomo  pound 
and  half'pound  tin  hutmidorm 
—  and  —  that  clmomr  pomna 
crymtat'glamm  humidor  with 
mpomgm-moimtoHor  top  that 
hoopm  thm  tobacco  in  much  fino 
mhapo,  atwaymt 
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eirlBter**  Welch  pony  to  exchanire  for  T>^horo 
hens.    L.  E.  Bknnbtt,  Darlington,  Md. 


!'««:    I.aylnr    Ratios.— Mrs.    H     A     B 

1><  aware,     write*:     "I    have    a    d^n     heni 

|^"r  wfJter^eS?'  '        *   '"^^    '*^'"*    '"^^^ 

A  house  9x14  feet  conUIns  126  square 
jeet  enough  space  for  25  hens.    The  ce- 

\w.u  ^^^  Should  be  covered  with  6 
•n^hes  of  litter.  For  Barred  Rocks  and 
winter  eggs  mix  plenty  of  exercise  with 

r"e  feed  schedule:  this  variety  of  fowl 
P"ts  on  fat  quickly,  hence  plenty  of  ex- 
tnise  Is  necessary.  One  hundred  pounds 

\tun  °^  *^°^°  ™^*'  ^"^n-  middlings,  al- 
jaiia.  ground  oats  and  gluten  meal  for 

crL^"!f^^'    ^*^*^    1^^    P0"°d8    ®acl^    of 

^?.n!f**  ^f*""'  ^^®^®  ^^^^'  ^»»eat  and  fO 

po  nds  of  beef  scrap  should  give  you 

8^rin''*K**^^'  "  y®"  P^^'e**'  sift  the  beef 
IfhL  ^  through  a  sieve  that  will  divide 
llv  n"!f."  ^""^^  ^^®  ^»»'Ke  particles  even- 
Irirv  *?^  ^^®  ^^^^  particles  Into  the 
lair  ^^.^'^  keeping  this  before  the 
T«tp  L^"  ^^^  ^^"^^^  '^^^"^  K^aln  at  the 

n!ruJl  °°®  i*"**"*  t^  twelve  hens  In  the 
oining  and  one  quart  at  night.    When 
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Canadian  Wheats 

To  Feed  the  World 

I.  .„  »  .  l^  ^P'*  °'  **'*  '^•^"•W  must  be  fM  and  there 

You  can  get  a  Homestead  of  160  acres  FREE  and 

pricei,.  where  for  «>met^e  It  1^  lUh^l  t^TL"*..'**  P'^*"*  »"«»» 

&lds  have  averagS   M  bulheii^  tH-*^""°"*-        ^"'^''K  ""T  y««  Ctosdlsn  wbSttt 

-        acre.    Wo^erf urcro^  aL^/^^%i^°^ 

Mixed  farmlnr  i^tuut  ^ vL«.  ^^  ■•rley  »■<■  Flax. 

of  nutrition  ar«  th;  onW  f^r^uit!^  .itH  '"t"*L'  ^'  «■■'*"  '•'•'"«      ^^  "cJlent  ,rM^  foU 

k*ti  conr.nient.  rlin..t,  .x^i,^"'"**  •'**'"'  '<"■  *^*  »"•  <»*''I  P«rpot«..       Good  ichooto,  aiar- 

milUr,    TTicc^j   if  ^.X""';"'"    *"    <^'"^*.    •»"»    »h,r.    i.  •«    .xtr.  d.m.»d  for  Unn 
The    Oor«rnm.nr   !k?    "*"'  '"""«    "'•»  ^^°  •«•»•  »olunl««red  for  tbe  w«r. 

nUu  to  SoD«7.^.H  "•f™'"'^«    ""^    Pkrtlcnl»ri   >.    to   rMluc«Kl    railway 
«"•  10  Bap«ial«a<|«nt  Immifr.tion.  Ottawa.  Ckn»d%,  or 
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R.  J.  ReynoUs 
Tobacco  Co. 

N.C 


ffK 


F.  A.  HARRISON 

210  Nortli  Tkird  St..       HonUburt,  fm.    fi*      >^- 

CaiMdiaB  OowiuBMit  Agtit. 


$10,000.00 


As  low  at 


■ERTZLER  ft  ZOOK 


is  easy  to  operate. 

Only  I7.1W  taw  mad*  to 
which  ripping  table  ran 
ba  Mldwl.  ausrant«>M 
}J***-  Money  r«>funded 
if  net  Mtiifactory. 
Send  for  catalog. 

Hertder  &  Zook  Co 


Quaker  CHy  Feed  Mnis 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  60  years. 


■  *^  S»>*.  C-I7I7  ratart  St.,  fMMai^Ma^  Pt. 
^  *^-  *-W»  «.  UUtmt  lum..  CIMn«a.  ■. 


Please  mention  The  Practical  Farmer 
in  writing  advertisers. 


We  have  active  demand  for 

Hay,  Potatoes,  Poultry 

-^.---V™*'"'"'"     ^'hathaveyo.itoKhlp?      "^ 


Farmer  Boys 


In  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  New  Jersey, 

Delaware,  Maryland, 

Virginia,  West  Virginia 

and  Ohio 

who'  are  entered  in  the 
Du  Pont  Land  Reclamation 
Contest  for  boys  (see  page 
412),  are  eligible  for  the  cash 
prizes  offered  by  the  Practi- 
cal Farmer  for  the  stories  of 
their  work  in  reclaiming 
their  acres. 


Write    today  for  full   in- 
formation to 

The  Practical  Fanner 
P.  O.  Box  1321,         PhOa.,  Pa, 


J 
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THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER 


November  1,  1916. 


November  1,  1916. 


THE  Practical  farmer 
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|S^((OUR  EXPERIENCE  PO^) 


▲11  our  readers  are  Invited  to  contribute  their  experiences  on  the  topics  under  discussion.  |2.00  will  be  paid 
for  the  best,  and  fl.OO  lor  the  next  best  contribution,  and  50c  for  each  other  article  published.  Contributions 
must  be  In  our  bands  15  days  before  date  of  issue. 


Topic  No.  1207,  Nov.  15. — la  the  breeding 
and  raising  of  horses  on  a  small  scile 
profitable  for  farmers?  Give  us  the  benefit 
of  your  experience  and  the  conclusions  von 
draw.  What  prices  are  good  horses  bring- 
ing in  your  vicinity?  Limit  manuscripts 
to  250  words. 

Topic  No.  1208,  Dec.  1. — What  provision 
have  you  made  for  next  summer's  ice  sup- 
ply? How  do  you  cut  and  harvest  it?  Is 
your  ice  house  above  or  below  ground?  Do 
you  pacic  the  cakes  In  or  just  dump  them  ? 
What  do  you  use  to  cover  the  ice?  IIow 
much  does  your  supply  cost?  Limit  250 
words. 

Topic  No.  1209,  Dec.  15. — We  notice  In  our 
travels  that  a  great  many  farmers  in  the 
East  still  shock  and  husk  their  corn  in  the 
field.  If  you  are  one  of  them,  what  care 
do  you  take  of  the  fodder?  Do  you  cut  or 
shred  It  for  feeding?  If  you  feed  it  out- 
side, what  do  you  do  with  the  stalks?  Why 
don't  you  get  a  silo?     Limit  250  words. 


Topic  No.  1206.— How  do  you  pick,  pack 
and  market  your  apples  ?  Do  you  sell 
them  at  harvest  time  or  put  them  in  stor- 
age  ?  What  prices  are  you  receiving  for 
this  year's  apples  ? 

L.  W.  W.,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. — We 
have  found  that  the  keeping  and  storage 
quality  of  apples  depends  a  great  deal  on 
the  way  they  are  handled  in  picking. 
The  minute  bruises  which  soon  become 
apparent  in  storage,  we  have  avoided  by 
using  round  bottom,  cloth  lined  swing- 
handled  baskets  for  picking  instead  of 
the  old-fashioned  way  of  having  a  bag 
over  ojur  shoulder.  By  having  a  heavy 
wire  hook  on  the  basket  so  that  it  can 
be  hung  on  a  round  of  the  ladder,  the 
picker  has  his  two  hands  free  and  can 
work  a  great  deal  faster  than  if  he  had 
to  hold  it.  When  the  picking  basket  is 
full-  it  should  not  be  dumped  into  a  bar- 
rel or  box  but  each  apple  should  be 
placed  ctfrefully  in,  if  flrst-class  fruit  is 
desired. 

After  the  apples  have  been  picked  we 
always  get  them  out  of  the  orchard  into 
a  cool  place  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
old  practice  of  leaving  them  in  large 
piles  in  the  orchard  with  the  hot  sun  at 
times  on  them  is  exceedingly  damaging 
to  their  keeping  quaflities. 

When  we  have  the  time  and  labor  nec- 
essary we  like  to  go  over  the  trees  more 
than  once,  and  each  time  take  off  only 
the  ones  which  are  ready.  It  is  surpris- 
ing what  difference  a  few  days  in  the 
fall  makes  In  the  maturity  of  an  apple, 
and  If  the  tree  is  relieved  of  some  of  its 
burden  the  apples  which  remain  ripen 
very  fast.  This  year  we  could  not  do 
this,  but  had  to  pick  them,  all  at  once 
and  we  will  have  to  sort  them  when 
they  are  sold  in  baskets  and  smaller 
lots  to  our  customers  in  nearby  towns. 
Apples  are  high  in  our  vicinity  this  year. 
We  are  now  receiving  30  cents  a  half 
peck  or  80  cents  a  half  bushel  for  them. 


Miss  I.  E.  B.,  Franklinville,  N.  Y.— 
We  have  several  old  orchards  now  bear- 
ing, and  a  young  one  that  we  have  set 
out,  believing  that  fruit  in  the  future 
will  increase,  not  decrease,  in  value.  And 
then  our  family  is  very  fond  of  fruit, 
and  thinks  that  a  farmer  should  grow 
all  the  kinds  of  fruit  that  will  bear  in 
his  section  of  the  country. 

As  apples  and  other  fruit  are  only  a 
Bide  line  on  our  farm  they  do  not  get  as 
much  attention  as  they  should.  Still  we 
make  quite  a  sum  at  times  out  of  our 
apples.  We  pick  the  summer  and ^ fall 
varieties  at  intervals,  picking  the  largest 
and  ripest  each  time.  This  gives  those 
left  on  the  tree  a  better  chance  to  ma- 
ture. When  the  apples  are  picked  they 
are  put  Into  bushel  crates.  We  sell  them 
in  a  large  village  nearby,  to  our  butter 
customers  (we  have  quite  a  large  butter 
trade)  and  other  Individuals  each  Satur- 
day; also  at  other  times  when  going 
there  on  business. 

When  we  pick  our  winter  apples  we 
^  sell  all  we  possibly  can  to  the  same  per- 
sons that  we  sold  the  earlier  varieties 
to,  and  the  rest  we  store  in  a  root  cellar 
and  sell  to  private  families  and  grocery- 
men  during  the  winter. 

Apples  this  year  have  been  a  fair  crop 
in  this  section  of  the  country,  and  are 
bringing  75  cents  per  bu«hel  for  the 
winter  varieties.  The  summer  and  fall 
apples  brought  from  50  to  60  cents  per 
bushel. 


E.  E.  M.,  Ashville,  N.  Y.— My  neigh- 
bor is  an  ordinary  every-day  farmer — 
not  a  scientific  fruit  specialist  at  all — 
but  he   knows  a  thing  or  two  about 


apples.  He  produces  first-class  fruit, 
picks  in  padded  baskets,  sorts  on  sorting 
tables  from  which  he  reserves  the  choice 
specimens,  allowing  the  culls  to  roll  off 
(in  direct  opposition  to  the  popular 
method  of  letting  the  best  fruit  roll  off 
and  picking  out  the  culls),  packs  in  the 
afternoon,  leaves  the  fruit  to  cool  over 
night,  and  places  in  the  cellar  in  the 
morning.  The  packages  used  are  princi- 
pally bushel  and  half-bushel  boxes  at- 
tractively labeled  with  his  own  private 
label,  and  the  fancy  grade  is  wrapped  in 
paper.  Practically  the  entire  crop  Is 
sold  to  private  customers,  though  little, 
if  any,  advertising  has  ever  been  done — 
the  first  sales  were  made  to  acquaint- 
ances in  the  city  and  these,  in  turn, 
brought  more  customers.  Simple,  profit- 
able and  very  much  to  the  point.    Try  it. 


W.  A.  G.,  Vincennes,  Ind. — As  is  so 
common  throughout  this  state,  entirely 
too  many  good  farmers  interested  in 
apple  growing  along  with  much  else, 
have  retired  to  the  towns  and  cities.  The 
farms  generally  are  left  in  fairly  compe- 
tent hands,  but  the  orchards  are  not  be- 
ing well  looked  after.  Those  who  spray, 
or  see  that  it  is  rightly  done,  get  large, 
fine  fruit,  and  the  trees  keep  vigorous 
and  thrifty.  W'e  have  no  trouble  in  dis- 
posing of  the  good,  select  apples  in  the 


orchards,  but  generally  the  local  market 
is  loaded  down  with  the  common  stock. 

The  prices  now  being  offered  by  ship- 
pers, who  will  hold  them  In  cold  storage, 
range  around  $1  per  bushel  for  sound, 
perfect  fruit,  that  does  not  run  under 
2  inches  In  diameter.  The  larger  sized, 
viz.,  2V2  inches  In  diameter,  and  guaran- 
teed to  run  three  bushels  to  the  barrel, 
will  be  held  for  about  $4.  However, 
New  York  apples,  and  some  from  other 
states,  rather  control  what  we  can  get 
for  native  stock,  however  good. 

There  is  not  a  big  crop  of  winter 
apples  here  this  ifall.  Hence  fruit  men 
are  not  around  as  In  good  seasons.  It  is 
common  for  all  the  best  fruit  to  be. sold 
on  the  trees .  here  by  this  time  of  the 
year.  Not  much  of  that  .has  been  done 
this  fall,  and  perhaps  will  not  take  place. 

All  the  unsalable  apples  are  evaporat- 
ed, made  into  cider  and  converted  into 
apple  butter. 

E.  0.  J.,  Woodlawn,  Md. — ^We  hand 
pick  our  fruit.  Generally  when  Bartlett 
pears  are  picked  the  price  is  low,  so  we 
pick  out  all  culls  and  place  the  fine  ones 
in  deep,  tall  baskets,  setting  them  in  the 
ice  house  directly  on  the  ice,  covering 
the  tops  of  the  baskets  with  matting. 
The  Grimes  Golden  apples  and  Kieffer 
pears  receive  this  treatment  also — un- 
less the  quantities  of  these  fruits  are  so 
great  that  the  large  ice  house  cannot 
take  them.  Each  market  day  several 
baskets  each  of  Bartletts  and  Grimes 
Golden  are  retailed  in  a  Baltimore  mar- 
ket at  15  cents  a  quarter  of  a  peck.  We 
retail  these  popular  fruits  until  late 
fall  by  keeping  them  on  ice.  Our  Ben 
Davis,    York    Imperial,    Paragon,    Stark 


and  Delaware  Red  apples  are  freed  from 
culls,  retailing  as  man^  as  possible  and 
sending  surplus  to  a  commission  houseu 
Every  week  in  summer  all  small,  fallem 
fruit  Is  put  in  barrels  and  sold  to  jelly 
houses   at    50   cents    per    barrefl    net,   a 


Are  You  Entering 
the  Du  Pont  Land 
Reclamation  Contest 
for  Boys? 

(See  Page  412) 

If  so  don't  fail  to  write  the 
story  of  your  work  in  re- 
claiming your  acre  and  enter 
it  in  The  Practical  Farmer 
Land  Reclamation  Story  Con- 
test, Full  particulars  on  re- 
quest.    Write  today  to 

THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER 
P.  0.  Box  1321,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


-^.4s 


Everything  Burned  but  the  Concrete 


George  W.  O.  Mathews,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Boys'  Farm  and  Training 
School,  Shawbridge,  Quebec,  says: 

"In  1910  our  wood  barn  and  out-buildings 
were  entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  leaving  only  a 
new  concrete  silo  which 
had  just  been  completed. 
Its  scaffolding  was  still 
standing,  and  it  [the  silo] 
alone  passed  through  the 
fire  without  harm. 

"In  1912  fire  occurred  after  the  root  cellar 
underneath  the  stable  floor  had  been  filled,  and 
the  roots  were  not  burned  at  all.  .  .  . 

The  silo  has  now  passed  through  three  fires 
and  the  concrete  walls  of  the  barn  have  with- 
stood two  fires,  which  we  think  is  a  pretty  good 


CONCRETE 

r_OR  PERMANENCE 


example  of  the  value  of  concrete  as  a  protection 
against  fire  losses.  .  .  . 

"  Fire  again  destroyed  the  barn  in  the  spring 
of  1913*  The  fire  commenced  among  the  hay 
and  straw  on  the  second  floor,  and  when  we 

rebuilt  we  decided  that 
this  must  not  be  possible 
in  the  new  barn.  So  the 
hay  mow  floor  is  of  steel 
beams  and  concrete.  .  .  . 
"The  driveway  retaining 
walls,  floors  of  the  dairy,  cow  and  horse  stables, 
workshop  and  feed  mixing  rooms,  the  ceiling, 
floor  and  walls  of  the  root  cellar  underneath 
the  stable  floor,  the  ceiling  of  the  cow  and 
horse  stable,  are  all  of  the  same  permanent 
construction.'* 


If  concrete  had  no  other  advantage  than  fireproofness,  you  could 
not  afford  to  overloolc  it.  Fire  prevention  is  the  l>est  fire  protection. 

If  you  intend  building  a  silo,  dairy,  granary,  corncrib,  ice-house,  milk-house,  or  any  other 
farm  building,  use  concrete.  Send  for  a  free  copy  of  "Concrete  in  the  Country.** 
If  you  are  interested  in  good  roads  ask  us  for  "  Concrete  Facts  About  Concrete  Roads." 


ATLANTA 
Hurt  Building 

DALLAS 

Southwetteni  Life  Building 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

111  WeatWaahington  Street,  Chicago 

INDIANAPOLIS  NEW  YORK 

Merchants  Bank  Building  toi  Parle  Avenue 

KANSAS  CITY  PARKERSBURG 

Commerce  Building  Union  Trust  Building 


PITTSBURGH 

Farmers'  Bank  Baildinf 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

ti6  New  Montgomery  Street 
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Lagon  being  sent  direct  to  the  farm  for 
Ibein.  All  good  fallen  fruit  Is  retailed 
Ir  sent  to  a  commission  house. 

H.  O.  r.,  Dryden,  N.  Y. — Ours  is  not 
tenerally  known  as  an  apple  country, 
|et  this  year  we  have  a  fine  crop  of 
Ipples  everywhere.  But  the  market  is 
ijow.  Because  it  Yi»»  never  been  a  crop 
ll  importance  the  farmers  do  not  seem 
|o  know  how  to  sell  their  apples,  ex- 
cepting to  local  grocers.  A  few  who 
Jan  spare  the  time  peddle  to  city  fami- 
lies, but  this,  of  course,  takes  only  a 
limited  amount.  We  also  had  a  fair 
liop  last  year.  Then  for  the  first  time 
local  produce  buyers  were  induced  to 
llace  cars  for  filling  with  loose  apples, 
Lt  50  to  75  cents  per  bushel. 
J  This  will  be  done  also  this  year, 
[hough  we  don't  know  as  yet  whether 
ve  can  get  that  price  or  not. 

Very  few  here  specialize  on  the  crop 
[nough  to  grade  and  pack  a  fancy 
[uality,  though  those  who  do  get  much 
better  prices.  Our  fruit,  when  sprayed 
[and  this  year  even  the  unsprayed),  is 
taual  in  appearance,  and  better  in  fla- 
Lr,  to  that  of  quite  noted  fruit  seo- 
[ions,  and  the  farmers  begin  to  feel  the 
^eed  very  keenly  of  better  marketing 
lethods. 

We  have  a  local  canning  company  that 
vill  shake  down  our  apples,  pick  them 


The  special  program  prepared  by  the 
committee  will  Include  the  historical  ad- 
dress, by  State  Master  T.  C.  Atkeson,  of 
West  Virginia,  and  a  sketch  of  the  Seven 
Founders  of  the  Order,  by  Mrs.  Eva  S. 
McDowell.  Special  musical  numbers 
win  be  provided,  former  National  Mas- 
ters Aaron  Jones  and  N.  J.  Bachelder 
have  been  Invited  to  speak  and  a  timely 
word  for  the  future  of  the  Order,  aa 
linked  to  its  past,  will  be  spoken  by 
National  Master  Oliver  Wilson. 


Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work 
An  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  boys' 
and  girls'  clubs  of  the  North  Atlantic 
States  was  held  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
Oct.  12  to  21  in  connection  with  the 
National  Dairy  Show.  The  large 
Women's  Building,  having  a  fioor  area 
of  25,000  square  feet,  and  a  big  tent  for 
the  pigs  and  chickens,  were  required  to 
accommodate  the  entries.  The  young 
people  of  ten  different  states  sent  for 
competition  260  samples  of  potatoes, 
consisting  of  20  tubers  each;  160  entries 
of  10  ears  of  corn;  142  loaves  of  bread; 


WUtnmw  in  Baya  and  CirU  Stock 
Thm  Young  Lady  it  Ruth 


Judging  Cont9$f  at  tho  National 
Wood,  of  MatBaehuBOttt 


IP  and  draw  them  away  at  30  cents  per 
[00  pounds,  for  all  tart  apples  2%  inches 
1  diameter.  This  is,  of  course,  a  great 
Bcriflce  of  the  applee,  yet  when  help  is 
very  scarce  as  It  Is  here  we  are  glad 
Bell  this  way  our  fall  apples  and  s<Mne 
9t  the  less  popular  varieties  of  winter 
bpies.  We  can  always  get  25  cents  per 
loo,  or  about  10  cents  a  bushel  for  apples 
[or  cider.  This  year  quite  a  tot  of  our 
rop  wlH  be  seat  in  barrels,  as  undassi- 
led  fruit,  to  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
kivate  families  at  about  I2.&0  per  barrel. 


National  Grange  Meeting 

The  meeting  of  the  National  Grange 

Washington,  D.  C.  this  month,  will 

kovide  opportunity  for  a  large  number 

\f  o\ir  readers  who  are  members  of  the 

Grange  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 

iders  of  the  organization.     All  work 

hcept  conferring  the  higher  degrees  is 

[one  in  the  fourth  degree  and  any  mem- 

er  in  good  standing  will  be  admitted. 

The  meetings  will  open  Tuesday  even- 

ig.  November  14th,  with  a  public  re- 

tption,    which    will    be    addressed    by 

resident    Woodrow    Wilson,    and    con- 

[niu'  until  November  24th.     Thursday 

'ening  the  fifth  and  sixth  degrees  will 

P^iven.    Friday  morning  a  conference 

['H  he  held  for  all  lecturers  in  attend- 

ice.    The  seventh,  and  highest,  degree 

the  order   will   be  conferred   Friday 

fternoon  in  the  National  Theatre.  The 

[ssembly   of    Demeter,    to   which    only 

Jventh   degree  members  are  admitted, 

[111    be    held    Saturday    morning,    No- 

>niber  l8th. 

The  Golden  Jubilee  or  50th  annlver- 
^^  of  the  founding  of  the  Grange  will 
celebrated  Saturday  afternoon. 


1200  pieces  of  sewing,  from  aprons  to 
graduation  dresses;  3200  jars  of  canned 
goods;  47  plates  of  one  dozen  eggs  each, 
and  a  number  of  market  gardening  and 
boys'  handicraft  entries.  More  than 
12500  In  gold  and  15  pure-bred  bull 
calves  had  been  provided  as  prizes  for 
the  entries  and  Judging  contests,  so  that 
there  was  keen  riralry  tor  the  first 
places. 

Baoh  state  was  entitled  to  as  many 
teams  of  three,  for  the  judging  contests, 
as  there  are  counties  in  that  state.  The 
ttems  from  Massachusetts  were  awarded 
three  first  prizes  as  winners  of  the  mar- 
ket gardening,  sewing  and  bread  classes. 
Pennsylvania  took  first  prize  in  the 
poultry  judging.  New  Jersey  first  for 
hogs,  Maine  first  for  potatoes,  Connecti- 
cut first  for  com  and  Rhode  Island  first 
for  canning. 

A  Pennsylvania  boy.  Merrill  Tate,  of 
Mercer  county,  won  first  prize  In  the 
stock  judging  contest.  Ruth  Wood,  of 
Massachusetts,  the  only  girl  In  this 
class,  made  a  score  of  505  out  of  a  pos- 
sible 600  polnu,  and  won  second  prize. 
Young  Tate  being  interested  In  Hol- 
stelns,  took  a  bull  calf  of  that  breed  as 
his  premium.  Miss  Wood  having  sec- 
ond choice,  took  a  grandson  of  Sophie 
XIX,  the  champion  butter  cow  of  the 
world,  as  her  premium. 

Prof.  O.  H.  Benson,  of  Washington, 
the  national  club  organizer,  said,  after 
inspecting  the  exhibition  of  home  can- 
ning, that  it  was  the  largest  and  finest 
exhibition  of  such  work  ever  assembled 
in  this  country,  probably  the  best  In 
the  world. 


BUY  ON  Your  Own  Terms 


v?i»- 


I  Have  Now  Made  it  Possible  for  Every 
^  JVorthy,  Creditable  Man 

^    jn  the  United  States  to 
JBuy  a  WITTE   En- 
fine,  on  Practically 
iHis  Own  Terms. 

— ED.  H.  WITTE. 


.     NO  ^ 
MONEY 


■^m. 


.Z^S&cmmemfe 


DOWN 

Easy  Payments 

<  Bank  Deposit. 

V  or  /j 


Take  Your  Choice— 
of  Payment  and 
Choice  of  Engines- 
Gasoline  Gas,  or 

Kerosene,  Any  Size  

Up  to  22  H-P.    90  Days*  TrlaL    5  Year  Guarantee. 

QNLY  a  big,  successful  engme  factory,  making  thousands  of  engines 

♦I.  ♦  7®"^  *°**  sellinsr  direct  to  uaers,  could  ofTer  you  the  Engine  Quality  and  Engine Tenna 
^J  ^*  H7**"  "***"  *"  en«^ne.  either  Kerosene  or  Gasoline,  for  any  pan>oee— Pumping 
-Grinding— Wood  Sawing— Spraying -Cream  Separating -Silo  Filling— or  you  have  shop 

WTSl^^^''!^°^f'^^T.'"^*^'''""^  *=""•"*  ••■*"y*  Do  Your  Work-Prove  that  • 
Ytlllt,  U^ngine  is  the  biggest  engine  value  on  the  market,  that  WITTE  prices  will  save  you 
a  lot  of  money.  Your  WITTE  Engine  if  taken  care  of  will  be  just  as  good  ten  or  twenty 
5 ears  from  now  as  the  day  you  start  It.  Some  are  using  WITTE  Engines  built  20,  26  and  80 
years  ago.  I  guarantee  any  WITTE  Engine  you  select  for  Five  Years  From  Date  of 
nra»ma^  and  my  Guarantee  has  a  Million  Dollar  Factory  Back  of  it.  Don't  forget  that 
S  «iS3L^^1»  "??  n>t  ***  **"****  ».™  POMible  only  because  of  the  large  number  I  am  able 
J?«^rSS?JL«*K^"-  *.^ "^ engines  I  can  selL  the  less  it  costs  to  manufacture,  the  more 
S^Si-l^A" ^^"//l?""^*^*^-  *  "^^^  nothing  but  engines-sell  them  direct  from  the 
1^^%  and  when  I  teU  you  that  I  can  save  half  your  engine  money.  I  mean  just  what  I 
iS^'i,  I°^A  ."*?  "?o'«  chance  in  buying  from  me,  than  you  wookl  to  draw  money  from  <me 
oanic  and  deposit  it  m  another. 

FREE*  POStnald  J*^  ^^^^  ^^^^  Book,  "How  to  judge  Engines."  Tells  you 
»h<»o»4.k^„  4.x.  «'*""^"  how  to  properly  judge  engines,  why  I  use  4-ring  pistons 
rijn^li  f""***"*T^'.j^^'^"*^°°^'=y"nderaDdbao«  «=p*.ii.t«-iio  overi.ai.K  of  cylinder, 
JS.  valves  — no  inside  wear,  safety  spark  shift  for  easy  starting,  automobile  style  of 
lotion,  and  many  other  distinctive  WITTE  features  that  you  cannot  Ket  In  other  engine*. 
Writ*  me  today  for  this  Free  Book  and  latest  WITTE  prices.— ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres,. 


WITTE   ENGINE   WORKS, 

^       2549  Oakland  Ave^ 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

2549  Empire  Bldg. 
Plttsbargliy  Pa^ 


Don[t  buy  any  ennne 
until  you  have  read  my 
book.     Right  now  1 


am  giving   more  engine 
^alue,  and  more  liberal 
terms   than       __^ 
er  before.lf--a 


Send  Me  Y^or  Nsbl- 

I  ana  poMt  card,  or  writ*  ne  a 
7  what  Und  of  work  yoa  waal 


^  II  Mow,  while  this  offer  .. 

_,^ good.    My  bast  offers  are  going  out 

NOW—jast  when  you  need  an 


engine. 


Gasoline  and  Kerosene 


5zaEzaci3Sfii 


jWh  and  guaiantecd  by  the  lai«e«t  xvoducen  of 

SAVES  FUEL.  TIME,  LABOM^  MONEY 
Loweat  Friea,  CveMaet  Value 

Write  for  Uf  tUostrated  Englae  Book  today 
ruULUtmD^wolt  Enginee  2  Wonopowor  up 

w55L  mJV^  *~-  ■"■"•  ■«• 

wadswortk  Hff.  9o.,  Siim«mom 


.SKI 

ail 


M/ULTMSa 


i  I  andersund  (despite  War's  I 
.|  increase  Ui  price)  yotthavelofw  f 

•  contract  for-milesotf  beat  banl.  2 
"  wire  aCeel  fcackiji.  So  aend  I 
. j  new cttrib*  fraeTSricee  auxt.  • 
(I  ins  16c  mstead  of  Oc  per  rod.)  I 


Name. 


I 

a 


MANUFACTURERS'  OUTLET  CO. 

TlM  Mail-Onieff  Ho*tse  of  ttw  East 
eOO  W»Wcn  A  ve.         BUFFALO,  M.  Y. 


No.  10  Kanawha  Pump 

Is  the  one  you  want 

Na  10,  the  latest  model  <tf  our  popular 
Horse  Shoe  Brand  Wooden  Piunpa. 
The  pump  that  is  more  easily  opera- 
tod  and  repaired  than  any  other. 
Superior  to  the  old  log  pomp  and  the 
Old  Oaken  Bucket",  and  with  none 
of  the  objectionable  features  of  iron 
pumps. 

When  repairing  Is  required  -  though 
seldom  necessary  -  you  can  do  the 
work  yourself  without  removing  the 
pump  from  welL 

It  has  7  X  7  head,  closed  brackets  to  ke«p 
oat  sticks  snd  stones,  lonx  stroke,  3  inch 
poreelaiii-Unsd  cylinder  with  brass  backet 
Rtted  with  best  leather  caps,  and  remov 
•ble  brass  check  vahrs  with  brass  seat. 
It  is  adapted  for  weUs  10  to  60  feet  deep. 


Write  for  prices. 


KANAWHA  PUMP  WORKS 
BaiHlmore,  Md.        U.  S.  A. 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tisers you  "saw  It  in  The  Practical 
Farmer." 


URCCT  niOM  FACTOKV-rMtlONT  PAIB 

AUhMTrOOOBUOALTAHIZn  WiaB.  Its 
per  rod  ap.  OM  f  rs*  Bosk  sad  Saaple  to  ftMl. 
THKB«OWN  PCNCKAWmCCO..^ 


mil  v^^^i,  ill  1 1 


CHEAP  AS  WOOD 

40  STYLES.  ALL  KINDS 

OF  rCNCK.  NO  AOCNT9 

CATALOG  FREE 

UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO. 

SOX  F      mm.  naute.  ina. 


Retailers'   PACCFF 
30c  Quality   |l  U  T  T  C  C 

Direct  from  Wholesaler  Fresh  off  the  Roaster 

5    LBS.    FOR     $1 

Bean  or  Orouna 
DelJTored   free   within   300  miles  by    pstrcel  post 
lO  Lbs.  DEUVERED  FREE  1 OOO  MIIm 

Satisfaction  ffiisrante<>(1  or  nioiipv  rpfiindeil 

CnXIES  CSFFCE  CO..  nS-S7  Waakliiflton  St..  New  Yerh 

FsTABI-lSHRD  78  YEARS 
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Thl«  ia  the  f»rin  women'*  own  department— /or  them  and  hy  them.  It  is  devoted  to  the  dlseuMion  of 
toDic.  of  everyday  interest  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  The  Practical  Farmer  mrites-and 
e«Dect»— you  not  only  to  write  your  experiences  on  the  topics  under  discussion  but  aUo  to  propose 
topics  for  future  discussions.  The  best  letter  published  herein  each  issue  will  be  awarded  a  pnxe  or 
cne  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cenU.     Address 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


NovEMBEn  15. — Planning  the  Sundav  dinner. 
IIow  do  you  arrange  to  have  good  dinners 
without  having  to  spend  the  whole  tore- 
noon  In  the  kitchen  or  stay  home  from 
church?  Of  what  do  these  dinners  co-^slst.' 
Tell  us  particularly  about  dinners  A'hlch 
can   be  partially  prepared  in  advance. 

Dkckmbeb  1. — Home-made  Christmas  gifts. 
Describe  and  give  full  directions  for  mak- 
ing one  article  suitable  for  a  present.  Give 
us  something  new  if  possible.  ^*?w  '<J«»f 
are  eagerly  sought  every  year,  and  this 
Exchange  ought  to  be  mutually  very 
helpful 

Decembkk  15.— Christmas  Trees,  Decorations, 
Entertainments  and  Dinners.  We  want 
uniciue  suggestions  for  any  one  or  more  of 
these  features  of  the  Yuletide  festivities. 
iTell  us  in  not  more  than  250  words,  of 
your  discoveries  as  to  how  Christmas  may 
be  brightened  in  the  farm  home^ 


C€t  your  contribution  in  marly.  If  it  doo*  not 
r^aeh  us  at  Uaat  IS  daya  beform  thm  date  of 
it»u€,  it  will  be  too  lato, 


less  of  little  ones.  The  older  child,  who 
is  physically  capable  of  more,  has  les- 
sons to  prepare  out  of  school.  The  hours 
of  rising  and  meals  should  be  regulated 
to  give  children  ample  time  without  the 
nerve  racking  haste  often  present  to 
reach  school  in  time. 


Our  children,  aged  8  and  10,  are  re- 
quired first  to  wait  on  themselves  when- 
ever possible,  put  bed  to  air,  dress  them- 
selves and  assist  the  younger  children. 
They  set  the  table,  feed  chick^ns  and 
rabbits  and  carry  in  wood. 

It  is  well  to  teach  children  that  cer- 


In  training  your  children,  how  much  and 
what  regular  work  do  you  require  them 
to  do  at  home  and  on  tfie  farm — outside 
of  their  school  duties,  of  course?  Do 
you  believe  in  paying  or  otherwise  re- 
warding them  for  doing  this  work  ? 

Mrs.  A.  B.  K.,  Rodman,  N.  Y.— We 
have  six  children — Laurance.  aged  11; 
Russel,  10;  Harold,  9;  Ida,  7;  Avis,  al- 
most 4,  and  Robert,  11  months.  The 
oldest  four  attend  school,  when  it  is 
in  session.  Each  day  Harold  clears  the 
table  and  gets  in  wood  and  kindling  at 
night;  Laurance  washes  dishes  and  puts 
away  the  cupboard  dishes  and  fills  the 
teakettle  and  water  pail;  Russell  wipes 
the  dishes  and  fills  the  tank;  and  Ida 
carries  on  the  table  dishes  and  sets  the 
table  and  puts  on  screen.  This  is  their 
regular  work  after  breakfast  and  sup- 
per on  school  days.  They  take  their  din- 
ner and  I  do  up  any  dishes  we  have 
for  dinner. 

On  Saturday  after  breakfast  Laurance 
apd  Russell  churn  and  Harold  washes 
and  Ida  wipes  dishes,  besides  their  own 
usual  work.  They  do  some  other  work, 
of  course,  but  we  call  on  sometimes  one 
and  sometimes  another. 

The  fore  part  of  September  (as  our 
school  did  not  begin  until  Sept.  18th) 
their  father  took  the  boys  to  the  woods 
several  times  for  a  while  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  older  two  took  turns  help- 
ing him  saw  fire-wood,  while  Harold 
piled  it,  which  he  loves  to  do. 

We  do  not  pay  them  for  their  regular 
work,  though  we  do  sometimes  for 
special  work.  I  don't  believe  in  paying 
them  for  everything  they  do,  as  they 
soon  get  so  they  dont  want  to  do  any- 
thing without  pay.  Where  one  is  able,  I 
think  it  is  nice  to  give  each  child  an  al- 
lowance of  a  few  cents  a  week,  but  we 
have  not  felt  able  to  do  so  as  yet. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  A.,  Ashville,  N.  Y.— What 
constitutes  proper  occupation  for  chil- 
dren is  a  much  debated  question  and  I 
am  going  to  risk  the  waste  basket  by 
confessing,  right  at  the  start,  that  I 
dont  know  nearly  as  much  about  it  as 
I  wish  I  did. 

My  little  4-year-old  girlie  is  happy 
when  she  is  helping  me,  and  I  am  less 
particular  about  the  special  attitude  of 
her  mind  than  was  the  mother  who  re- 
cently objected  very  seriously  in  one  of 
our  farm  papers  because  her  boys  want- 
ed to  "help  mamma."  Her  idea  was  that 
work  done  in  the  home  is  for  the  child 
himself.  In  return  for  his  support,  and 
not  for  the  parents  at  all.  I  may  be 
wrong,  but  I  can  sympathize  with  the 
child.  For  Instance,  I  do  our  own  sew- 
ing, and  sometimes  more,  and  I  enjoy 
far  better  making  a  pretty  dress  for  my 
mother  or  my  baby  than  making  an 
equally  pretty  one  for  a  stranger,  though 
in  the  former  case  I  get  nothing  but  love 
while  in  the  latter  case  I  get  a  substan- 
tial bill,  and  bills  are  scarcer  than  love. 

It  seems  to  me  that- both  the  kind  and 
amount  of  work  required  must  neces- 
sarily vary  with  every  individual  house- 
hold. Two  homes  seldom  have  exactly 
the  same  duties  to  do  that  are  within  the 
capacity  of  small  children,  and  work  for 
discipline  alone,  that  does  not  really 
help,  is  hardly  to  be  recommended.  My 
little  girl  takes  care  of  her  own  play- 
things— she  isn't  such  a  model  child  that 


she  never  falls,  but  this  is  her  especial 
job — and  she  is  beginning  to  uelp  quite 
a  little  about  putting  a  room  in  order, 
wiping  dishes,  bringing  in  wood,  etc. 
She  also  has  a  patchwork  quilt  started 
and  will  sew  on  it  this  winter,  but  I 
ha  3  never  required  •  regular  daily  sew- 
ing lessons,  though  perhaps  I  should. 

I  would  not  pay  for  everything,  nor 
would  I  expect  everything  to  be  done  as 
a  free  contribution   to  the  home;    the 
plan  that  in  my  observation  and  experi- 
ence has  proved  most  successful,  Is  a 
combination  of  the  two.     Little  every- 
day helps  like  those  enumerated  above 
should  not  be  paid  for,  but  if  W3  take  a 
child's   play   time   for  work   which   we 
must    otherwise    do    ourselves    or   hire 
done,  should  we  not  pay  for  it?    Play  is 
the  child's  inalienable  right  and  even  if 
he  prefers  to  do  so  he  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  work  all  the  time  lest  he  be- 
come sordid,  mercenary,  old  before  his 
time.    We  keep  poultry  and  raise  fruit, 
and  as  my  little  girl  grows  older  I  shall 
expect  her  to  help  me  care  for  the  poul- 
try,  some  of  which   shall   then   be   her 
own  to  care  for  and   profit  from   inde- 
pendently.    If  I  take  her  vacation  time 
to  pick  berries  and  other  fruit  1  shall 
pay  her  just  as  well  as  I  would  pay  any 
other  child,   but  I   shall  also  supervise 
the  spending  of  a  portion  of  this  money. 
I  should  do  this,  too,  if  she  earned  It 
elsewhere,    but    I    realize   fully   that   It 
must  not  be  supervised  too  much.     I  be- 
lieve  some    people   make   a  mistake  In 
teaching  children  to  use  all  their  spend- 
ing money   for  clothes,   aiming   always 
at  a  certain  proud  moment  in  the  child's 
career    when    they    can   announce   with 
great  satisfaction  that  "he  clothes  him- 
self  now."     Possibly  no  harmful   influ- 
ence results,  but  the  tendency  must  cer- 
tainly  be   to  give  the  impression   that 
clothes  constitute  the  chief  aim  in  life. 
Neither  do  I  waiU  my  children  to  grow 
up  with  the  idea  that  they  live  only  to 
gather  in  the  "almighty  dollar."    I  shall 
teach  my  little  girl,  first  of  all,  that  one- 
tenth  of  her  personal  income  belongs  to 
those  more  needy  than  herself,  and  shall 
be  spent  only  for  benevolent  purposes. 
After  that  I  would  Infinitely  prefer  that 
she  buy  some   of  her   clothes,   pay   for 
some  of  her  music  lessons,  and  foot  some 
of  her  school  expenses;  rather  than  ulti- 
mately to  become  her  own  clothier  at  an 
abnormally  early  age,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  considerations. 


Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Pull  directions  for  tnaking,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  eaeh 
pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-fitting  and  seam  allowing-  When  ordering  write  your  nam* 
and  address  in  full,  state  the  number  and  size  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  10  cents  for 
eacti.      Address.    FASHION  DEPARTMENT,  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILAD'A.  PA. 


K.  S.  W.,  Tuscarora,  N.  Y. — Children, 
as  a  class,  I  believe  are  the  most  deeply 
wronged  and  least  understood  of  any 
class  of  individuals.  To  put  one's  self  in 
the  child's  place  and  see  and  feel  from 
his  viewpoint,  Is  a  rare  achievement, 
and  means  practically  the  happy  solu- 
tion of  all  problems  of  parent  and  child. 
Too  many  fall  to  realize  that  school 
work  Is  a  big  thing  In  the  child's  life, 
requiring  an  expenditure  of  energy  un- 
known In  our  own  country  school  days. 
Our  child  must  do  a  definite  amount  of 
work  In  several  subjects  dally,  under  an 
exacting  teacher;  he  must  pass  regular 
examinations  and  make  his  annual  pro- 
motion. Thirty  years  ago  we  were'con- 
cerned  chiefly  In  "leaving  off  head"  the 
greatest  number  of  times  and  working 
a  few  pages  In  advance  of  the  rest  in 
arithmetic.  No  Incentive  to  effort,  prac- 
tically no  end  to  gain.  In  assigning  the 
child's  home  work  all  this  must  be  con- 
sidered, besides  each  child's  individual 
strength,  the  age  and  distance  to  school. 

Whatever  work  is  given  should  be 
definite;  either  Irregular  duties,  or  cer- 
tain hours  for  the  Irregular  work  which 
is  always  In  evidence.  For  the  good  of 
the  child,  to  establish  responsibility  on 
his  part,  certain  duties  should  be  given 
him,  which  he  should  be  required  to  per- 
form conscientiously  without  constant 
reminders.  When  his  work  Is  done  give 
him  some  time  to  himself  and  do  not 
Interrupt  except  In  extreme  necessity. 
Constant  Interrupting  of  a  child's  work 
or  play  is  a  crime  against  childhood. 
It  prevents  his  accomplishing  ansrthing, 
and  tends  to  permanent  discouragement 
and  failure. 

Ordinarily,  I  believe,  one  hour's  work 
In  morning  and  another  at  night  Is  all 
that  Is  fair  to  require  oY  a  child,  and 


80:e4 — LadleH'  shlrtwalHt.  Cut  In  sizes  36 
to  44  Inches  bust  measure.  The  waist  has 
full  length  sleeves  gathered  into  bands. 

8032 — Girls'  dress.  Cut  In  slzt.A  6  to  12 
years.  The  dress  closes  at  the  front  and  has 
a   three-gored  gathered    skirt. 

7978. — Ladies'  negligee.  Cut  in  sizes  36, 
40  and  44  Inches  bust  measure.  Long  or 
short  sleeves  may  be  used. 

7983 — Olrls'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  8  to  14 
years.  Linen,  gingham  or  serge  can  be  used 
for  this  dress. 

7tt7B — Ladies'  waist.  Cut  in  sizes  34  to  44 
Inches  bust  measure.  The  waist  has  a  deep 
square  collar  and  may  be  worn  with  or  with- 
out the  trimming  bands. 


7970. — Ladles'  apron.  Cut  in  sizes  36  tft 
44  Inches  bust  measure.  The  apron  ciosefl  at 
the  back. 

8043 — Children's  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  4,  6. 
8  and  10  years.  The  dress  is  In  one  from 
the  shoulder  to  the   lower  edge. 

8038 — Ladles'  skirt.  Cut  In  sizes  24  ts 
32  Inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt  Is  cut 
In  two  gores  and  has  a  wide  girdle  and 
Dockets. 

8008. — Maternity  dress.  Cut  In  slses  34  to 
44  Inches  bust  measure.  This  dress  has  s 
plain  waist  with  rever  fronts  and  a  straight 
rrn \ h n rojt   skirt 

7987 Ladies'    skirt.      Cut   In   sites   24   to 

32  inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt  Is  cut 
in  four  gores,  the  side  gores  forming  pockets. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owing  to  the  number  of  departments  in  The  Practical  Parmer,  we  are  unable  to  illustrate  as 
many  patterns  as  iire  would  like,  therefore,  wre  publish  for  the.benefit  of  our  readers,  four  timss 
a  year,  a  quarterly  fashion  magasine  called — '  Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dressmaker" — which 
illustrates  hundreds  of  the  most  practical  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and  tails  how 
to  malce  all  Icinds  of  garments.  The  regular  price  of  this  book  is  10  cents  a  copy,  but  we  viHll 
send  it  postpaid  for  5  cents,  or  if  you  will  order  it  at  the  same  time  that  a  pattern  is  ordered  >ve 
will  send  a  copy  of  the  latect  at  2  cents  postpaid.     Address 

FASHION  DEPARTMENT,  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


NewKLROSENE  LIGHT  ^^o*r^!.%^o\7.I'^ 

/  .     10  D<iys  FREE     Send   No   jy^ioncy^ 


We  dont  ask  you  to  pay  us  a  oont  until  you  have 

t»ed  this  wonderful  modem  white  light  in  your  own  home  ten  dajt, 
ttien  you  may  return  it  at  our  expense  if  not  perfectly  aatisfied. 
Too  ean'l  possibly  losa  a  cent.  Ws  want  to  proro  to  yoa  taat  it  makes 
an  ocdlnary  oil  laxnp  look  like  •  eandle;  beats  ebetrle,  gasoliiia  or  aeoty 
lena.  Lights  and  b  rat  oat  like  old  oil  lamp.  Tests  by  U.  8.  Q«««ra> 
Bent  and  84  Issding  Univsraities  show  that  it  , .   i 

I..  Boms  50  Homrs  on  Om  GaOoii  *^ 

eommoD  keroseaa  (eoal  ofl),  no  odor,  smoke  or  noise 


-_ , BMke  or  noise,  siaiple,  dean,  woat 

•xplodOf  ypr—  BullioB  poopls  afaready  enjoving  this^  ^^^yS**'  Ji       * 


Btaadydgfat,  nearest  to  sdnligt^Wesr^     _ 
Greuiwt  invention  tt  the  age.   Gaaranteed 


itlOOORswarcl  will  be  given  to  the  person  wtM>  shows 

(details  of  offer  given  in  oar  dreolar). 
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•n,  Totliatpenon  wobavesspodalintrodaetonroA 
tinder  wliieh  one  lamp  Is  givsfi  from.    Write  qaiek  for 
AtMolotsly  vtm  Trial  Propoaitkm  and  learn  bow  to  get  one  Iras. 
■IAMTI.S  LAMP  OOMPAfiv.     17ft  iMaddIn  •ittldlM^  ONICAOOb  ILL. 
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THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER 


tain  duties  are  their  share  of  the  home 
work  and  must  be  done  without  pay, 
toward  its  up-keep.  I  believe  in  hiring 
them  sometimes  by  the  hour  or  job,  to 
teach  them  to  give  full  value  for  time 
paid  for.  I  should  also  give  them  a  plat 
of  land,  some  chickens  or  stock,  the  In- 
come depending  upon  their  care  and 
management  of  same.  A  child  of  ten.  or 
even  younger,  should  be  taught  the  value 
oi  money  by  fixing  an  allowance  for  his 
expenses,  and  let  him  plan,  with  par- 
ents' help,  the  purchase  of  clothing, 
books,  etc.  This  will  help  the  child  to 
scee  from  the  parents'  viewpoint,  and 
promote  family  harmony.  We  must  Lold 
children  by  their  hearts.  It  Is  the  oaly 
hold  that  does  not  slip  off.  The  more 
apparent  freedom  we  give  them  the  less 
they  feel  the  longing  for  it,  and  the  long- 
er we  keep  them  with  us,  and  even  when 
they  do  leave  the  home  nest  under  happy 
conditions,  their  hearts  are  with  us  still. 


Mrs.  J.  H.  R.,  Wirt,  Ind.— My  chil- 
dren being  small  and  walking  a  mile  to 
s^chool,  are  not  expected  to  do  much 
work  at  home.  My  sons,  aged  9  and  6, 
are  expected  to  keep  the  wood  boxes 
filled  and  kindling  cut,  and  my  daugh- 
ter, aged  8,  is  required  to  care  for  the 
baby  and  to  wipe  the  supper  dishes  and 
to  do  such  little  jobs  as  a  child  of  that 
age  can  manage.  I  do  not  believe  In 
paying  them  for  this.  I  try  to  make 
them  feel  that  each  of  the  family  must 
work  for  the  good  of  all;  that  this  work 
that  they  are  required  to  do  is  their  con- 
tribution to  the  up-keep  of  the  family. 
In  other  words,  they  are  helping  to  make 
their  own  living.  I  do  not  think  a  child 
should  feel  he  is  conferring  a  favor  by 
helping  his  parents — rather  that  he  is 
performing  a  duty. 

I  think  children  should  be  allowed  to 
have  some  way  to  earn  money.  Make 
them  your  partners.  Give  them  a  pig  to 
care  for  and  sell,  too;  or  a  share  in  the 
poultry,  and  see  how  well  that  pig  or 
those  chickens  will  be  cared  for.  I  be- 
lieve many  "grown-ups"  owe  their  love 
f'f  the  farm  to  the  animals  and  pets  they 
v.ere  allowed  to  have  when  they  were 
(hildren.  Children  thrive  on  re- 
sponsibility and  often  surprise  one  at 
their  diligence  If  encouraged. 


Mrs.  E.  S.,  Harveysburg,  O. — In 
tiainlng  our  child,  and  others  who  have 
been  under  our  cfere,  it  never  seemed 
necessary  to  require  them  to  do  farm 
work  or  chores  after  school.  They  al- 
ways seemed  to  feel  that  they  were  part- 
rers  In  the  business  and  were  anxious 
to  /lo  their  part,  or  all  their  time  out 
of  school  permitted. 

The  boy  always  had  his  "patch,"  in 
^^hich  he  raised  what  fancy  dictated. 
One  year  it  would  be  pop  corn  and  but- 
ter beans,  another  melons;  once  he  won 
n  $10  prize  for  the  best  field  of  corn  pre- 
sented by  a  boy  his  age.  The  money 
'.vhich  came  from  these  was  strictly  his. 
He  always  enjoyed  planning  with  us 
how  he  should  spend  it.  We  did  not  re- 
quire that  he  should  use  it  for  clothing. 
He  loved  books,  papers  and  music:  The 
money  was  spent  for  these  and  in  re- 
membering the  family  with  gifts  and  ex- 
tras for  himself.  When  the  nieces  were 
not  with  us  the  boy  did  not  leave  mother 
alone  with  the  supper  work  and  dishes. 
He  wanted  to  help  so  as  to  learn  to  cook, 
that  he  might  use  it  on  the  camping 
trips  he  so  much  enjoyed.  At  the  time 
for  going  away  to  school  his  anxiety  was 
the  added  expense  and  work  which  it 
would  bring  us.  A  strong  agricultural 
college  was  chosen.  The  thought  of  his 
greater  efficiency,  when  he  should  re- 
turn, sent  him  away  from  home  happy 
«nd  enthusiastic.  His  letters  are  long 
«nd  filled  with  plans  for  the  future  of 
now  to  make  the  farm  do  its  best. 

I  think  that  with  some  children  it 
"lay  work  best  to  pay  for  their 
"Work,  but  it  has  not  seemed  best  in 
our  experience.  The  danger  is  In  de- 
stroying the  feeling  of  partnership, 
^hich  should  exist  in  the  family. 

Of  one  thing  be  sure,  never  promise  a 
J'hild  that  the  calf,  pig  or  anything  is 
nis;  then,  when  grown,  ignore  it.  If  it 
»H  sold  the  money  is  the  child's.  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  Torget  the  bitterness 
^nat  came  to  me  by  a  cherished  posses- 
J^?/'«*ng  taken  with  no  thought  of  my 
ngnts.  I  am  convinced  that  many  chil- 
dren have  been  driven  from  the  farm  by 

nc?  „^''®,*^°*®'^^     Love  and  Justice  will 
"sually  keep  them  there. 

Mrs.  N.  L.  A.,  M^aiUon,  0.— We  are 

7nri  "^  ?  ®'  Six— father,  mother,  two 
Mns  and  two  boys,  and  we  all  love  the 
'<'rm  but  are  not  on  one  at  present— 
■^Pect  to  be  next  year.  The  past  sum- 
^^r  we  have  lived  just  within  the  cfty 


limits.  There  were  several  patches  of 
ground  near  the  house  that  had  grown 
up  in  weeds  and  burdocks  year  after 
year;  so  we  all  set  to  work  burning  and 
grubbing  to  get  the  ground  in  shape  for 
a  garden.  The  two  oldest,  a  girl  and 
boy,  were  to  have  gardens  of  their  own, 
and  If  their  work  got  ahead  of  them 
they  were  to  help  each  other;  their  gar- 
den truck  was  to  be  sold  and  they  were 
to  have  the  money.  They  always  washed 
the  dishes  for  me  (and  did  some  other 
things,  too)  and  sometimes  I  helped 
them  with  their  gardens.  They  worked 
real  faithfully  and  I  think  will  be  well 
paid  for  their  work,  considering  the 
dry  weather.  The  boy  will  have  one-half 
bushel  or  three  pecks  of  shelled  soup 
beans,  and  I  bought  414  dozen  ears  of 
sweet  corn  from  him ;  he  has  a  long  row 
0/  potatoes  that  have  not  been  dug;  his 
cabbage  and  tomatoes  did  not  do  so  well 
— they  were  planted  too  late.  The  girl 
has  a  patch  of  potatoes  that  are  still  in 
the  ground,  but  guessing  by  what  I 
have  got  from  a  patch  next  to  hers,  she 
will  have  6  or  8  bushels;  we  expect  to 
buy  them  from  her  for  the  same  price 
we  would  have  to  pay  elsewhere. 

If  we  lived  on  a  farm  each  one  should 
have  a  pig,  a  sheep  or  chickens,  or  all 
of  these  If  they  could  care  for  them.  Of 
course,  they  always  need  some  help  or 
advice  and  it  is  mothers  or  fathers  place 
to  give  It. 

Now  in  answering  the  paying  ques- 
tion, I  have  found  out  by  experience 
that  it  does  not  work  to  pay  children 
for  what  they  do.  I  have  heard  children 
say,  when  they  were  asked  to  do  some- 
thing: "Well,  how  much  will  you  give 
me?"  A  child  that  is  like  that  Is  selfish, 
Tsecause  he  has  no  desire  to  help  another 
without  pay.  At  our  home  the  boys  and 
girls  help  me,  and  father  does,  too,  when 
I  need  it;  then  we  all  help  father,  be- 
cause this  Is  a  partnership  business; 
then  to  balance  this  up  father  likes  to 
take  us  for  outings  or  anything  that 
will  give  the  children  pleasure,  and 
mother  likes  to  get  out  and  play  and 
take  walks  in  the  woods.  •  I  would  rath- 
er give  the  child  a  quarter  or  more  now 
and  then  and  tell  him  it  is  for  helping 
me  or  because  he  has  been  such  a  good 
boy  or  girl,  than  to  encourage  a  greedy, 
tight  nature.  I  like  to  help  people, 
don't  you?  My  baby  girl,  not  four  years 
old  yet,  will  come  to  me  when  I  am 
working  and  say,  "Mamma,  can't  I  help 
you?"    I  like  to  hear  a  child  say  that. 

May  I  say  a  few  words  about  another 
way  the  children  are  earning  money? 
There  has  been  a  school  savings  system 
started  in  the  schools  here.  The  teach- 
ers sell  stamps  for  one  penny  apiece; 
these  are  pasted  In  books  furnished  by 
the  loan  company;  each  book  holds  50 
stamps,  and  when  it  Is  full  the  child 
can  deposit  It  at  5  per  cent,  interest 
and  get  another  book.  I  give  them  a 
penny  for  every  one  hundred  they  get, 
and  5  cents  for  every  one  hundred  they 
have  on  their  report  cards.  They  take 
this  money  and  buy  stamps  for  their 
books. 


Farm  Fathers 
and  Mothers! 

If  your  boys  are  entered 
in  the  Du  Pont  Land  Re- 
clamation Contest  (see  page 
412  of  this  paper)  have  them 
tell  The  Practical  Farmer 
the  story  of  their  work,  in  the 
contest  for  special  Cash 
Prizes  offered  its  boys  by  this 
paper.  No  "literary"  effort 
required— just  the  plain  sim- 
ple story  of  what  they  did 
and  how  they  did  it. 

Write  today  for  particu- 
lars to 

The  Practical  Fanner 

P.  0.  Box  1321      Philadelphia,  Pa. 


m 
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^'^^e^Warm  Feet  Mean 
More  Work  and  Comfort 

When  you're  out  in  this  cold  weather,  wading  through 
snow  and  slush,  don't  forget  to  wear  Durable  Durham 
Fleece-Lined  Hosiery.  You  can  do  your  day's  work  and  the 
chores  without  getting  cold  feet.  The  fleece  keeps  the  warm 
in  and  the  cold  out.  But  don't  stop  with  yourself.  Buy 
Durable  Durham  Fleece-Lined  Hosiery  for  everybody  in  the 
family  and  they'll  get  more  warmth  and  longer  wear. 

DURABLE 
DURHAM  HOSIERY 

I'OR    MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

is  built  to  stand  rough  wear  and  strain,  because  it 
is  made  strongest  where  the  wear  is  hardest 
The  heels,  soles  and  toes  are  heavily  reinforced ; 
the  tops  are  knit  on  to  stay;  the  fit  never 
changes,  and  the  famous  Durham  Dyes  give  fast, 
sanitary  colors.  The  Mrs.  will  realize  these  su- 
periorities because  she'll  have  less  darning  work. 

The  storekeeper  sells  Durable  Durham  Hosiery 
lor  10,  IS  and  2S  cents.    When  you  are  there 
look  at  the  2S'Cent Mercerized,  Durable 
Durham  Hosiery, 

DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS 
Durham,  N.  C. 


tet  Us  Send 


hdayr 

Get  a  High-QualHy  Kalamazoo  at  _ 
Wholesale  Price  l^'r^.t^i:^'.^''^:? 

300,000  satisfied  owners  recommend  Kalamazoo  quality, 
and  say  that  no  one  can  attempt  to  match  our  prices.    Get  our  cat- 
aloar  and  see  why  we  can  lead  them  all  on  bljr  value  at  a  low 
price— quick  service  and  give  you  your  choice  of 

Hundreds  of  Up-to-Date  S^e$  and  Sizes 

All  at  manufacturers' cash  oreasy  paymen'  — ' —  *"-*  —  *'  * 
360  days'  approval  test.  flOO.OOO  Bond  G 
fr«lslita«d>sM»withtaS4lM«r».   Writ 


Hnndreds 
of  Up-to- 
Oat» 
Styles— 
JUI  Sizes 


payment  prices,  30  days'  trial, 
id  Guarantee.     W*  Bay 
Write  today.   Ask  for 


CatiioK  N«.  194 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY 

Mmufaeturer*  KALAMAZOO.  MICHIOAN 

We  make  Rwir^.  Gm  Rangea.  PornMea  and  Wh!t«  Enameled  Metal 
Kiteban  Kabiiwts.    We  have  three  catalosa.    Fleaaa  mantioo  whida  yoa 


^^ 


CASH  or  CREDIT' 
30  DAYS'  TRIAL 


Direct  to  You 


iWe 


Pay 

FRDGHT 


Indoor  Qoset 


More   Coalortable, 
Hcaltyely  GtBTeuent 

KHmlnatea  the  oat. door 
vrlrj,  open  vanlt  and  oeoe. 
pool,  whioh  are  brcMling 
places  for   cerma.     Bave  a 

rfl'J"i  K"i*»^'  odorlew 
tpUet  right  In  70«r  honae. 
Mo  going  oat  ia  eold  weather. 
A  boon  to  Invalida.  Endoraed 
by  SUte  Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY    ODORLESS 

__        Put  It  Aarwhere  In  The  Hoasa 

The  germs  are  killed  hj  a  ohemioal  proniiM  In 
»•»««■  «a  the  container.  Which  yoa^ptT^?!^  a 
£''e«»t/»Sr'"*J?*'  no  odor,  'no  iSi?;'tS?«TlS 
JL5™^-iV**P  •l'*f^^  Oloeet  absolatelT  goaraa. 
t«ed.   IVHte  for  fall  deecripUon  and  prloe.^^ 


gJHftoot  Flnaklii^ 


80  Days  Trial  of  the  "EASY" 
Vacuum  Washer  Ukes  you 
away  from  wa8tal)oard  dradf- 
ery  forever.  Try  It  now  while 
the  heavy  summer  washing 
drags  the  life  out  of  you  by  the 
old  laborious  procesa.  See  bow 
It  seems  to  have  the  waahlnc 
easy  for  one  month.  Write  to- 
day for  Information. 

DODGE  A.  ZUILL 

5100  E.WaUr  St..  Syracwe,  N.  Y. 


Plea«e  mention  The  Practical  Fftrmer 
in  writing  advertisers. 
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THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


November  1,  1916. 


Laws  Protect  Fur  Bearing  Animals 
In  spite  of  the  steadily  diminishing 
supply  of  animals  from  which  the  finer 
furs  are  obtained,  the  value  of  the  raw 
fur  production  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  has  grown  enormously  in  recent 
years,  according  to  Farmers'  Bulletin 
783,  Laws  Relating  to  Fur-Bearing  Ani- 
mals, 1916,  recently  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  earn- 
ings of  the  trappers  of  North  America 
in  1915  are  estimated  by  the  author  of 
the  bulletin  to  have  been  not  less  than 
$20,000,000,  although  exports  of  raw  furs 
for  the  year  were  only  about  half  the 
normal  proportion.  In  large  part,  the  in- 
dustry owes  its  continued  success,  the 
bulletin  indicates,  to  legislation  passed 
in  recent  years  protecting  fur  animals 
in  much  of  the  territory  where  the  busi- 
ness is  important. 

As  a  result  of  the  legislation  for  the 
year  the  total  number  of  states  protect- 
ing one  or  more  species  of  fur-bearing 
animals  by  statewide  laws  is  increased 
to  39  in  addition  to  Alaska.  The  bulle- 
tin contains  an  outline  of  the  provisions 
of  existing  laws  by  states  and  the  prov- 
inces of  Canada.  Copies  of  this  publica- 
tion may  be  had  free  on  application  to 
the  Department  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
as  long  as  their  supply  lasts. 


selected,  in  order  to  get  results  that 
would  be  conclusive.  The  salt  was  ap- 
plied broadcast  as  a  top  dressing  in  most 
cases  soon  after  the  potatoes  were  plant- 
ed, and  in  some  cases  after  they  were  up. 
The  quantities  used  were  300  pounds  and 
500  pounds  to  the  acre,  no  potash  being 
used  in  the  fertilizers  applied.  During 
the  growing  season  the  salted  plats  were 
noticeable  at  considerable  distances  be- 
cause of  their  lighter  gr^en  color.  In 
only  one  case  was  an  increase  in  yield 
obtained  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  salt. 
In  two  cases  approximately  the  same 
yield  was  secured  with  and  without  300 
pounds  of  salt.  In  all  other  cases  the 
yield  was  reduced,  in  one  instance  as 
much  as  24  barrels  to  the  acre.  On  one 
farm  an  application  of  300  pounds  of  salt 
reduced  the  yield  7  barrels  to  the  acre, 
and  500  pounds,  15  barrels. 


Pennsylvania  Corn,  Fruit,  Dairy 
Products  and  Wool  Show 

Rivalry  between  the  corn  and  fruit 
growers  of  the  various  counties  of  Penn- 
sylvania promises  to  be  keen  at  the  State 
Corn,  Fruit,  Dairy  Products  and  Wool 
Show  which  will  be  held  at  Harrisburg 
on  January  23  to  25  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Breeders'  and  Dairy- 
men's Association,  in  co-operation  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, State  Horticultural  Association 
of  Pennsylvania  and  other  agricultural 
organizations. 

Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  have  a 
monster  gathering  of  persons  interested 
in  agriculture  at  Harrisburg  during  the 
week  of  January  21,  and  the  show  of 
Pennsylvania  grown  corn,  fruit,  dairy 
products  and  wool  is  to  be  a  statewide 
affair  which  will  be  the  chief  feature  of 
the  week. 


Maryland  Week  at  Baltimore 
Maryland  Week,  which  has  become  one 
of  the  leading  agricultural  events  of  the 
East,  will  be  held  in  the  Fifth  Regiment 
Armory,  Baltimore.  November  14  to  18. 
This  is  a  farm  products  show  which  at- 
tracts thousands  of  people  not  only  from 
the  adjacent  territory,  but  from  the 
neighboring  states.  One  feature  which 
has  been  developed,  is  the  contest  of 
Orange  and  Farmers'  Clubs.  Each  or- 
ganization is  allowed  an  equal  amount 
of  space  and  is  judged  according  to  the 
quality,  quantity  and  attractiveness  of 
its  exhibit.  Many  of  these  booths  have  a 
greater  display  of  farm  products  than 
the  average  county  fair.  The  florists, 
bee  keepers,  fruit  and  grain  growers  of 
the  Peninsula  all  make  extensive  show- 
ings of  their  products  in  competition  for 
the  premiums  offered. 


Salt  as  a  Potato  Fertilizer 

Considerable  interest  has  been  shown 
this  year  in  common  salt  as  a  substi- 
tute for  potash  in  fertilizer.  A  number 
of  the  farm  demonstrators  In  New  Jer- 
sey, who  are  working  In  co-operation 
with  the  dirision  of  extension  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College,  have  been 
testing  Its  effect  upon  the  potato  crop. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Duryee,  farm  demonstrator  for 
Monmouth  county,  reports  the  results 
obtained  from  tests  conducted  under  his 
supervision.  The  tests  were  made  on 
nine  farms,  in  most  cases  on  quarter- 
acre  plats.     Different  types  of  soil  were 


Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 
An  important  bulletin  of  62  pages  on 
"Sheep  Raising  In  Pennsylvania,"  has 
just  been  issued  by  'the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Extension  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College  (State  College,  Pa.),  This 
bulletin,  which  is  by  Prof.  B.  O.  Sever- 
son,  is  particularly  timely  in  view  of  the 
movement  to  increase  the  raising  of 
sheep  on  Eastern  farms  which  is  now  re- 
ceiving much  attention;  the  introduction 
states  that  the  object  is  not  to  advocate 
sheep  raising  as  a  main  feature  of  farm- 
ing, but  rather  as  a  detail  in  general 
farm  practice.  Sheep  raising  is  a  de^ 
tail  of  farming  that  returns  a  profit 
when  flocks  are  properly  managed  and 
it  is  believed  that  wool  and  mutton  are 
by-products  which  Eastern  farmers  can- 
not afford  to  overlook.  This  well  writ- 
ten and  copiously  illustrated  bulletin  is 
one  which  we  wish  all  our  farmers  could 
read  carefully  and  we  recommend  that 
it  be  sent  for.  It  is,  of  course,  free  on 
request. 

Thoughtful  farmers  who  are  devoting 
some  grey  matter  to  the  consideration 
of  the  commercial  side  of  farming,  will 
appreciate  Bulletin  No.  409,  "Factors  Af- 
fecting Interest  Rates  and  Other  Charges 
on  Short-Time  Farm  Loans,"  issued  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Offhand,  it  seems  like  a  comparatively 
simple  operation,  this  borrowing  of 
money  to  use  in  one's  business — merely 
a  question  of  "I  need  the  money  in  my 
business  and  you  have  it  to  lend;"  but 
there  are  a  number  of  things  that  must 
enter  into  the  consideration  given  such 
an  application  for  a  loan  by  the  banker 
or  financier  before  he  is  willing  to  grant 
It.  It  is  well  for  the  prospective  borrow- 
er to  know  In  advance  exactly  what  fac- 
tors will  enter  into  such  consideration, 
and  this  bulletin  makes  quite  clear  what 
these  factors  are;  the  personal  character 
of  the  borrower,  his  business  ability  and 
business  habits,  the  method  and  charac- 
ter of  the  farming  done  by  him  and  the 
purpose  to  which  the  borrowed  money  is 
to  be  put  are  among  the  factors  which 
are  treated  on  in  this  pamphlet;  the 
question  of  what  co-operation  among 
farmers  can  do  to  improve  their  borrow- 
ing capacity  at  banks  is  taken  up  also. 
Altogether  this  Is  a  bulletin  well  worth 
careful  study  and  we  recommend  that 
our  readers  write  to  the  Department  for 
it.    It  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 

Two  recent  circulars  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Service  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  College  of  Agricul- 
ture (Columbia,  Mo.)  which  will  be  of 
particular  interest  to  our  farm  women 
are  "The  Cold  School  Lunch,"  by  Bab 
Bell  (No.  10),  and  "Making  Light 
r.read,"  by  Addle  D.  Root  (No.  11).  Both 
of  these  circulars  are  full  of  useful  in- 
formation to  farm  mothers  and  house- 
wives. Either  or  both  will  be  sent  free 
on  application  to  the  College. 


LET  us  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dor:,  Deer 
or  any  kind  of  skin  witli  hair  or  !ur  on. 
We  tan  and  fInUh  th«m  right  i  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robes,  ruus  or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  (ur  (foods  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  them,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
Illustrated  eatalea  (fives  a  lot  of  in- 
formation which  every  stocK  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  n(>ver  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  cam  for 
hides  ;  how  and  when  w*  pay  the  freigM 
koth  waya  i  about  our  safe  dyeini;  prc» 
eess  which  is  a  tremendous  advuntag-e 
to  the  custoiiipr,  especially  on  horse 
hide*  and  oalf  skins  i  about  the  fur 
u'oodsand  (fame  trophies  we  sell,  taxi, 
(lermy,  etc  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
vour  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  For  Company. 
S71  Lyell  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


URS 


Follow  the  lead  of  the  beet  men  in  the 
erame.  Ship  your  furs 
to  Wulf3ohn,  New  York 
and  get  accurate,  com- 
plete and  reliable  re- 
turns. 

Raiv  Furs 


Our  Specialty 

Our  bisr  outlet  means  highest 


"Ifc 


I  prices.  No  shipments  too  small 
for  too  large —just  send  them 
I  along,  you'll  not  regret  it.   Ke- 

ferences;      Bradatreets;  R.  G. 

Dun  or  your  own  bank. 


I M.  Waif  sohn  &  Co. 

122, 124. 126  West  26tli  Street.  New  York  City 
PepU  H Strictly  an  American  Concern 


WE  PAY  CASH  FOR 

=FURS= 

Liberal  arradlnar  and  prompt  returna 
uii  all  HliipnieiifM.  N«*nd  poMtal  l«»«lny  for 
Mpeclal  <'atalufl;u«'  and  Price  MAmt. 

PHILLIP  ROTHENBERG,   142  W.  25lh  St 

Rstahlished  1903  New  York  City 


We  Pay 

YOUR 

Price 


If  you  put  your 
own  valuation  on 
shipment  —  if  we 
cannot  trade,  we 
will  pay  express 
both  ways. 


HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR 

RAW  FURS 

Don't  ship  anyone  furs  till  you  get  our  Price  List. 
We   buy   all   kinds  of  furs  and  skins,   Mlak,  Coon, 
U  possum,  Hkunk,  Fox,  Musk  rat,  etc.,  etc. 
^ITrlte  for  free  Prlee  L.iat. 

D.  W.  GOODLING  FUR  CO. 

Dept.  24,  RICHFIEliD.  PEBTN A. 


Raw  Furs  Wanted 

Get  more  money  for  your  furs  by  ship- 
ping them  to  me.  I  will  pay  you  5%  ad- 
ditional on  shipments  of  S25.U0  or  over. 

Write  for  price  list. 

BEN  CORN,  267  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  aty 


Please  mention  The  Practical  Farmer 
In  writing  advertisers. 


Cash  Prizes 
for  Farmer  Boys 

are  offered  by  The  Practical 
Farmer  for  the  best  stones oi 
the  work  done  in  its  terri- 
tory in  the  Du  Pont  Land 
•Reclamation  Contest  for 
Boys.  (See  page  412  in  this 
paper.)  You  may  win  one 
of  these  prizes  as  well  as  one 
of  the  Du  Pont  prizes  if 
you  write  promptly  for  in- 
formation to 

The  Practical  Farmer 

P.  0.  Box  1321      PhUadelphia,  Pa. 
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f SKUNK 


TRAPPERS  — Get  "More    Money'* 

for  Skunk*  Mnskrat*  Raccoon,  Opossnmt 
Minkt  Fozest  Civ'et  Cat*  Corotes.  Be«T«r  aad 
other  Far  Bearers  eolleete4  ia  Tour  eeetioa* 
SHIP  TOUB  PUBS  DIRECT  «•  "SHUBBRT**  Ike  Ugagt 
hMie  la  the  WerU  4eaUifl  odMlvcly  ta  NOm  AmUCAM  lAW  rOlS 
a  reliable — responsible— safe  Fur  House  with  an  unblemished  rep- 
utation existinR  for  "more  than  a  third  of  a  century."  a  lonff  «ac- 


'^\ 


"%f 


cessful  record  of  sending  Fur  Shippers  prompt.SAf  ISPACTORY 

AND  PROFITABLE  returns.    Write  for  "•if  ftlwWrt  MMMat." 

the  only  reliable,  accurate  market  report  and  price  list  pablished. 

Write  fer  M-MOW-lt*«  FBBB 

A*  B*  SHUBERTy'Inc  ^.p,  14001110x00.  u.s«a. 


RAW  FURS 
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Wt  tar  htckttl  aarktt  irlcat.  gha  IimmI  fai^  graiMg  a«i  ttarf  lh«  aaw 

Wa  ekarga  ta  caaattaioat  aai  aat  aifrtat  aai  aaU  diacaa.  Tra  ppfn  anddeaitrs 

wrtte  at  onct  for  free  price  list,     tt  wtll  pay  you  to  skip  to  ut 

BKNJAMIN  DORMAM,  Inc. 
UTWaat  S4tla  •«.         RAW  FMt.  tlHEM.  Nlta  MAI  Maw  Varh 
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— 8blp  your  pelts  to  th«  HOViil 
of    <iVICK    RBTVRBI  S-tlic 
house:    of    LIBBRAI4    AM- 
80RT>II£I«T8.    Mend  for    Free    price   li^t^ 
and    Sliip    to    STRUCK    *    BO80A 
Ine.,   l««   W.  astli   St.,  New  York. 


FURS 


HUrheat  Cash  Prices  Paid. 

liberal  assortment. 

Promat  Retvrns.    Write  for  Priee  List  "A** 

A.  SUSKIND  &  CO. 

184-lM  W.  27tli  ST.  NEW  YORK 
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RAW 


MARKET  PRICRS.  PROMPT  RtTURNS 
WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

GEO.  I.  FOX 

A-279  Seventh  Ave..       NWw  York  City 


FURS 


Livestock  and  Dairy  Section 
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Selecting  Brood  Sows 


The   time   is    approaohing   when    the 
bi'ood  sows  for  the  coming  year  must  be 
selected  and  prepared  for  mating.     It  is 
well  to  go  over  the  list  of  old  sows  and 
cull  out  the  ones  that  have  not  been  pro- 
ducing good  sized  litters  and  those  that 
have  failed  to  raise  their  pigs.     If  the 
poor   litter    produced    is    the    first    one, 
there  is  some  justification  in  keeping  the 
Fow  for  another  season.    If,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  has  had  several  small  litters 
cr  has  not  properly  cared  for  them  she 
is  not  a  profitable  brood  sow  and  should 
k  disposed  of.    In  order  to  improve  the 
t^tandard  of  the  breeding  herd  and  possi- 
My  enlarge  it,  the  more  desirable  gilts 
from  among  the  spring  pigs  should  be 
KJived  and  developed  as  brood  sows.     In 
.  f-f  lecting  these  young  sows,  it  is  import- 
.'iiit  that  the  record  of  the  dam  be  kept 
iij  mind.     They  should  be  selected  from 
the  large  litters  and  from  the  sows  that 
ajpeared    to    be    good    mothers.      The 
tendency  to  produce  large  litters  is  in- 
lierited  to  a  large  extent  from  the  sire 
;.iid  dam,  and  for  that  reason  is  an  im- 
jortant   factor   in   the   selection   of  the 
foundation  herd.     If  the  foundation  ani- 
mals are  selected  from  large  litters,  this 
<le.sirable     characteristic     will     become 
/ixed  in  the  herd  and  greatly  enhance  its 
value. 

For  brood' sows  secure  those  that  have 
a  long,  deep  body  and  plenty  of  size  or 
Ff  ale.  Smoothness  and  length  of  body 
are  closely  associated  with  prolificacy. 
Ill  addition  to  these  points  they  should 
liave  plenty  of  bone  and  stand  well  up 
en  their  feet.  A  good,  strong,  well- 
aithed  back  should  always  be  sought 
^OT.  Such  a  back  indicates  a  strong, 
^^ell-muscled  loin,  which  always  adds  to 
the  value  of  a  market  hog. 

The  length  of  time  to  keep  a  brood 
Few  m  the  herd  will  depend  upon  her 
ability  to  breed  and  the  manner  in 
^hich  she  cares  for  the  litter.  A  good 
fcrood  sow.  should  be  kept  In  the  herd  as 
long  as  she  Is  a  profitable  producer.  As 
8fon  as  she  falls  to  breed  or  when  she 
f'ils  to  properly  care  for  her  litter,  she 
Phould  be  discarded.  This  brings  out 
the  importance  of  keeping  a  complete 
fee  ord  of  what  each  sow  does  from  year 
to  year,  so  that  the  unprofitable  Indi- 
viduals may  be  sold  on  the  market.  The 
^est  time  to  do  this  culling  Is  during  the 
'all.  before  the  sows  are  put  Into  win- 
der quarters. 

The  condition  of  the  brood  sows  at 
l-reeding  time  also  has  a  tendency  to  In- 
fluence the  condition  and  size  of  the  lit. 
tens. 


By  W  H  TOMHAVE 


makes  It  possible  to  develop  the  young 
pigs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  of 
the  use  of  an  abundance  of  pasture  dur- 
ing the  growing  season.  It  has  the 
further  advantage  of  getting  the  pigs 
ready  for  market  early  in  the  fall  be- 
fore the  heavy  run  of  market  hogs  are 
received.  On  such  farms  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  have  an  ample  supply  of  feed 
to  put  the  swine  in  market  condition  be- 
fore the  bulk  of  the  season's  corn  crop 
has  been  matured.  If  the  housing  facili- 
ties are  not  of  the  best,  it  is  better  to 
breed  the  sows  for  March  and  April  far- 
rowing, as  it  is  easier  to  save  the  litters. 
This  again  will  depend  upon  the  section 
in  which  the  swine  are  grown.  In  sec- 
tions where  the  season  is  more  advanced 
the  sows  may  be  bred  U>r  early  farrow- 
ing and  little  or  no  difficulty  encoun- 
tered in  saving  the  pigs. 
The    winter    quarters    of    the    brood 


The  Philadelphia 

A  conference  of  milk  producers  and 
distributers  was  held  October  19th  at  the 
Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  farmers  and 
the  dealers  a  chance  to  present  to  the 
public  both  sides  of  the  milk  problem. 
A  great  deal  of  interest  had  been  aroused 
in  the  meeting  which  attracted  about 
200  men,  who  represented  all  phases  of 
the  business.  For  three  hours  various 
speakers  presented  reasons  as  to  why  the 
price  of  milk  should  and  should  not  be 
advanced. 

Milk  producers  In  the  four  states 
which  supply  the  Philadelphia  market 
have  lately  been  forming  a  close  organi- 
zation and  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  SMj  cents  a  quart  for  milk  at  the 
farm  is  not  an  unreasonable  price  to  ask 
for  it.  The  recent  successes  of  similar 
movements,  especially  in  New  York  City, 
where  the  dealers  granted  the  farmers' 
demands,  but  only  after  a  costly  strike. 


Milk  Conference 


A  Group  of  Cmornaoya  on  tho  Farm  of  Mr.  Morttmor  Sehiff.  at  Oylor  Bay.  Long  loland 


SOWS  should  be  comfortable  but  need 
not  necessarily  be  expensive.  Very  often 
straw  sheds  can  be  made  use  of  to  good 
advantage.  The  sleeping  quarters 
should  be  kept  well  bedded  so  that  they 
are  warm  and  dry.  The  winter  quar- 
ters should  be  so  managed  that  the  sows 
can  get  plenty  of  exercise.  If  necessary, 
feed  the  sows  some  distance  from  the 
sleeping  quarters  or  scatter  shelled  corn 
on  the  ground  In  the  yard  where  they 
can  pick  It  up  and  get  the  amount  of  ex- 
ercise that  is  needed  to  keep  them  In 
The    sows    should    be    In    good,  I  good  physical  condition. 


thrifty  condition  and  not  too  fat.  If» 
they  are  too  fat  there  will  be  some  dlffl- 
^"l>.v  in  getting  them  bred,  as  they  will 
r>ot  conceive  as  quickly  as  when  they 
are  in  fair  condition  of  flesh  and  thrifty. 
The  Ume  to  breed  will  depend  upon 
^  hen  It  Is  most  convenient  to  have  them 
farrow.  The  gestation  period  of  swine 
Js  four  months,  or  from •112  to  116  days. 
On  farms  where  there  are  good  facili- 
ties for  housing  during  farrowing  time, 
the  breeding  can  be  so  managed  as  to 
fcave  early  farrowinir,  during  the  months 
Y>f    February    and    March.      This    also 


Live  Stock  and  the  Utilization  of 
DeKalb  Soils 

Live  stock  is  essential  for  a  permar 
nent  and  economical  system  of  agricul- 
ture. This  fact  has  been  demonstrated 
many  times  In  all  sections  where  farm- 
ing has  been  carried  on  for  a  number  of 
years.  We  have  many  examples  of  such 
conditions  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  East 
where  during  the  past  decade  many 
farms  have  been  abandoned  because  the 
soil  became  impoverished  and  the  fer- 
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has  given  the  present  agitation  a  good 
backing  and  It  Is  not  likely  that  the 
farmers  will  recede  In  their  demands. 
They  have  no  desire  to  be  compelled  to 
use  the  drastic  methods  practiced  in  New 
York,  so  appeared  before  the  conference 
with  ample  proof  that  their  advance  was 
Justified  and  not  a  mere  attempt  to  get 
"all  the  tTBttic  will  bear," 

Dr.  J.  N.  Rosenberger,  of  Bucks  Co., 
Pa.,  one  of  the  state  dairy  advisers, 
helped  to  present  the  producers'  side. 
"Sixty  per  cent,  of  our  people  are  con- 
sumers and  only  forty  per  cent,  produc- 
ers," he  said,  "and  the  problem  we  have 
to  face  Is  to  keep  the  number  of  produce 
ers  from  decreasing.  Unless  they  are  In- 
sured a  fair  price  for  their  products, 
men  are  going  to  stop  producing.  Then 
what's  going  to  become  of  the  consum- 
er?" He  cited  the  case  of  Alexander 
Dixon,  of  Bristol,  Bucks  Co.,  who  had 
kept  accurate  cost  records  for  the  year 
ending  August  21,  1916.  On  Mr.  Dixon's 
Walnut  Grove  Farm  the  herd  consisted 
of  20  cows,  which  cost  $1700,  or  about 
185  each.  During  the  year  be  charged 
off   to   depreciation,    |200;    IncldenUIs. 


$50;  feed,  $2555,  and  labor,  $730;  or  a 
total  of  $3535,  from  which  he  deducted 
manure  valued  at  $200,  bringing  his  net 
expenses  to  $3335  for  the  year.  The  20 
cows  gave  58,400  quarts  of  milk,  which 
thus  cost  Mr.  Dixon  an  average  of  .0571 
to  produce.  It  was  noted  that  he  made 
no  charge  for  Interest  on  his  investment 
nor  for  his  personal  labor. 

Chas.  F.  Preston,  Chester  Co.,  Pa., 
farm  agent,  who  has  done  a  great  deal  to 
organize  the  producers  in  his  county  and 
lower  Lancaster  county,  appeared  before 
the  conference  in  their  interest.  Mr. 
Preston  gave  the  following  figures  of  the 
average  cost  of  milk  per  quart  to  the  pro- 
ducer: Massachusetts,  1896  to  1911,  5.45 
cents;  Connecticut,  1907  to  1911,  4.7 
cents;  New  Jersey,  1911,  4.9  cents;  New 
York,  1911,  4.9  cents,  and  Maryland, 
1911,  4.9  cents.  These  figures  were  ob- 
tained by  the  state  experimental  stations 
except  in  Maryland,  where  they  were 
compiled  by  the  Cow  Testing  Associa- 
tion. The  average  cost  for  the  upkeep  of 
cows  on  the  farm  of  John  Welsh  Dulles, 
West  Chester,  according  to  Mr.  Preston, 
was  $173  a  year.  Mr.  Dulles  found  this 
was  too  high  to  have  a  profit  and  he  sold 
his  herd.  Refuting  the  assertion  that  the 
dairy  business  was  only  a  side  issue  of 
the  farmers,  Mr.  Preston  declared  a  sur- 
vey of  378  farmers  in  Chester  county 
showed  that  40  per  cent,  of  their  gross 
income  was  from  dairy  products. 

As  a  special  investigation  by  the  de- 
partment of  agriculture  at  Washington 
accurate  cost  accounts,  down  to  every 
half  hour's  time,  were  kept  on  the  farm 
of  A.  B.  Huey,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  This 
showed  that  during  1913  milk  cost  Mr. 
Huey  5.2  cents  a  quart.  The  statement 
was  also  made  that  during  the  past  year 
there  have  been  more  farmers  sold  out 
by  sheriff  than  the  total  of  three  previous 
years. 

Harold  D.  Harker,  of  Pemberton,  N.  J., 
said  he  represented  eighty  per  cent,  of 
the  milk  producers  of  Burlington  county, 
and  that  the  average  cost  of  production 
was  4.8  cents.  A  price  of  5%  cents  to 
the  farmer,  in  his  opinion,  was  a  neces- 
sity. 

All  the  large  Philadelphia  distributers 
and  a  number  of  the  small  ones  were 
represented  at  the  meeting.  They  agreed 
that  the  producers  ought  to  receive  more 
for  their  milk  but  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  advance  asked  was  too  much 
and  would  react  to  the  hurt  of  the  farm- 
ers. According  to  their  reasoning,  the  ad- 
vanced price  would  flood  the  market  by 
drawing  In  all  the  milk  In  this  territory 
now  converted   Into  butter,  cheese  and 
other  dairy  products.       They  also  con- 
tended that  it  would  develop  the  indus- 
try In  distant  territory  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  Increased  production  would 
force  lower  prices.       They  warned  the 
farmers  that  there  was  a  growing  de- 
mand   for  and   sale  of  substitutes   for 
fluid  milk. 

When  asked  to  give  figures  of  the  cost 
of  distributing  the  milk  one  of  the  big 
dealers  said  that  bis  firm  was  willing  at 
any  time  to  open  Its  books  to  the  fam- 
ers.  He  said  that  It  cost  one-half  ceot  a 
quart  to  run  the  cooling  station  in  the 
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November  1,  191B. 


November  1,  1916. 


Good 

to  the 
Lost 
Drop' 


Raise  Your  Calves  oif 

Blatchf ord's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 

Kfw:'PamEMetSeTp^ 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."    At  dealers,  or 
BlatcUord  Call  Me«I  Factory,  Dept.    99  W««ket«H.  IlU 


SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
ankle,  hock,  stifle,    knee  or  throat. 


nvill  clean  it  off  without  laying  up 
the  horse.     No   blister,  no  hair 
gone.    Concentrated — only  a  few 
drops  required  at   an   application.     $2   per 

bonlc  dtlifered.  Detcribe  your  case  for  ipecial  Initructioni 
and  Book  8  M  free.  ABSORBINE.  JR..  the  and- 
•eptie  liniment  for  mankind,  reduce*  Painful  Swellinet. 
Enlirjed  Clandf.  Wen*.  Bruiw^  VaricoiC  Vein*;  allari 
Pain  and  inflammation.  Price  tl  and  «2  a  bottle  at  dniggiiu 
or  delivered.  Made  in  tbc  U.  S.  A.  by 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.O.F.,    25  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  MasF 


CATTLE. 


'^^V*  • 


**.*  V     h-.-^M    k  .^V" 


I  am  about  to  quit  farniin;;  and  offer  my 
■    .  entire  herd  of  19  head  of 

Dutch  Belted  Cattle  For  Sale 

PAUL  GIBBS,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 


Purebred  Regiatered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

StnJ   for   FREE     Illustrated    BooHits 

The  Holsteln-Frieslan  Association  of 
America.  Box  270.  Brattleboro.  Vt. 

JER«E  Y«— ft-rtalnlv.  For  quick  tiupinesa  I  will  sell 
a  beautiful  solid  bull  iralf  5  montli»..lrom  a  spleiidirt 
(lam.  and  3  extra  K<'Ort  heifer  calves  at  t)an;aiii  prl<-i'«. 
Keglsiered.     W.  F.   SIcNparran,  Furnlas,  P«. 

For  Sale  Before  Winter  \iirU^\;:^'a^ 

any  ai!t'  in  fenmU-s ;  also  bull  culvea.  beet  of  breedloR. 
OrrhArd  »ale  F«rm,  Alfred  Mtatlon.  BT.  Y. 


2  Young  Registered  Guernsey  Bulls  For  Sale 

IK»9'  D.  &.«¥»■,  R.  4.  CatawlA«»,  Pa. 


SWINE. 


MERIDALE 

BERKSHIRES 

Large,  healthy,  prolltW'.  IJreil  aud  developed 
under  practl»'ai  larinliiK  conditions.  Fouuda- 
tloii  stock  always  for  sale.     Address 

AVER  &  McKINNEY 
300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshlres,  C.  Whites 

I^rfce  BtrHins.  all  ai;f'S.  mated,  not  akin.  Bred  powb. 
eervire  Koars.  A  Tunis  buck.  Collie  and  BeaKle  doRs. 
Orade  (iiernsev  calve:   and  poultry. 

P.  F.  ■lAifll.TON.  rorhrnnTllle.  Pa. 


Reg.  O.  I.  C.  Swine  S;;',!;^^  IZ 

" — — — — ^— — —  n  p  r  i  II  R  plK". 
chuiera  li-iniuue.  llVfy)  prepaid  express.  Write  your 
wants.  Jacob  Whiteqian  A  8on.  College  Corner,  Ohio. 

Pnlanil  Thlnac-t*^*  ^*'"«  type,  big  quality,  proline 
rOloUU  VlllUaS  kind.  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 
of  beet  breeding.  Avaayalde)  Farm,  Jones vllle.Va. 

<*H-  j^ml-fcSm-jfca,  Pl»f"  with  vim  aud  vigor.  Bnsl- 
^^*lC»lair^5w  ncnn     voungsters    and     service 

boars,    rumn  w.  cabd,  •te.tania.  pa. 

SHEEP. 

» ■  ■   ■        —        —        ■  ■    ■  —  —  —  ■         "■     ■  ■       —  * 

Registered  Shropshires 

Kwes  and  Rams  for  sale. 

CIESTERBROOK  FARM,  Bei*wyn,  Pa. 


DOGS. 


rORDHOOK    SCOTCH    COI.MR    KKNNE:i>^Pup- 

P4'cs  o(    ''hoiceet   Imported    blood,   full    pedigreed,  at 


prtCis  the  farmer  can  alTord  to  pay.    W.  Atlee  Hnr* 
pe«>  A  Co..  Burpee  Buildings,  North  Mb  St..  Pbtla.,  Plk 


country  (this  cost  is  high,  because  most 
of  the  stations  can  only  get  enough  milk 
to  run  at  one-half  their  capacity).  The 
freight  costs  them  another  one-half  cent 
a  quart.  The  cost  at  the  Philadelphia 
plant,  which  includes  pasteurizing,  bot- 
tling, etc.,  amounts  to  one  and  one-half 
cents  a  quart,  while  the  delivery  cost 
amounts  to  two  and  three-tenths  cents, 
making  a  total  of  four  and  eight-tenths 
cents  after  paying  the  farmer. 

Some  of  the  city  dealers  have  already 
raised  their  retail  price  to  9  cents  a 
quart  and  5  cents  a  pint  and  maintain 
that  a  furt>er  raise  would  be  exorbitant 
and  can  only  result  in  injury  to  the 
business. 

A  wagon  driver  for  one  of  the  small 
dealers  created  a  sensation  in  the  con- 
ference when  he  declared  that  all  the 
agitation  for  increased  prices  is  merely 
a  scheme  of  the  big  dealers  to  get  the 
small  ones  out  of  business.     When  this 
is  done,  he  contended,  the  big  dealers 
will  charge  the  consumers  as  much  as 
they  please  and  pay  the  farmers  what- 
ever they  see  fit.     In  order  to  disprove 
this  fact  one  of  the  big  dealers  stated 
that  on  July  1,  19AG,  there  were  in  Phila- 
delphia 5428  licensed  dealers    These  con- 
sisted  of   311    dealers  with   wagons,   73 
wagons  coming  into  the  city,  232  farmers 
living  within  the  city  and  4812  grocery 
stores  which  handled  milk.  The  fact  that 
2000  dealers  had  gone  out  of  business  in 
the  last  ten  years  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  because  of  their  small   volume  of 
trade  they  were  unable  to  comply  with 
the  many  health  requirements  now  de- 
manded and  still  make  a  profit.     It  was 
the  opinion  of  one  large  dealer  that  none 
of  them  were  making  more  than  one-half 
cent   a  quart   profit   while   another   one 
stated  as  a  fact  that  his  firm  last  year 
made  a  net  profit  of  only  thirteen-one- 
hundredths  of  a  cent  per  quart. 

As  the  matter  now  stands  the  produc- 
ers hold  firm  to  their  convictions  that 
they  must  have  SMj  cents  within  a  short 
time,  for  their  milk,  while  the  dealers 
have  intimated  that  they  will  not  pay 
that  much  for  it.  The  Governors  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and 
Maryland  have  all  appointed  milk  com- 
missions which  it  is  hoped  will  help 
solve  this  problem. 

.  National  Swine  Show 
Twenty-one  states  were  represented 
last  month  at  the  National  Swine  Show 
held  at  Omaha,  Nebraska.  Sixteen  hun- 
dred hogs,  representing  nine  different 
breeds,  were  exhibited  in  the  horse  sale 
pavilion.  This  was  the  first  show  held 
by  the  National  Swine  Growers'  Associ- 
ation, and  it  met  with  such  success  that 
they  intend  to  make  it  an  annual  affair. 

Guernseys  at  the  National 

(Concluded  from  page  395) 

In  closing  this  portion  of  the  story  of 
the  National,  it  would  be  a  grave  omis- 
sion if  much  praise  were  not  given  the 
city  of  Springfield,  which  has  risen  to 
the  occasion  in  a  manner  that  leaves 
absolutely  nothing  to  be  desired.  The 
people,  the  railroads  and  the  press  have 
done  marvels  and  have  succeeded  in 
making  the  units  of  this  great  crowd  feel 
welcome  and  at  home.  A  Westerner  said 
to  the  writer  this  morning  that  he  was 
simply  amazed  at  the  spirit  of  "boost," 
as  he  expressed  it,  and  that  he  had  not 
expected  to  find  it  in  the  East,  especially 
in  New  England.  We  have  been  told 
that  "East  is  Eaat  and  West  Is  West, 
and  never  the  twain  shall  meet;"  but  on 
this  side  of  the  world  that  has  been 
proved  to  be  wrong;  for  here  in  Spring- 
field East  and  West  have  not  only  met, 
but  mingled  and  enjoyed  each  other's 
company  and  Ideas,  and  have  made  great 
plans  for  the  future  betterment  of  agri- 
culture and  the  dairy  cow. 


Live  Stock  and  the  Utilization  of 
Oe  Kalb  Soils 

(Continued  from  page  409) 

tility  so  low  that  farming  was  no  longer 
piofitable.  On  other  farms  in  the  same 
communities  where  live  stock  was  kept, 
the  condition  of  the  soil  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  farms  were  improved.  An- 
other noticeable  fact  is  that  farmers  in 
live  stock  communities  have  better 
homes,  and  more  modern  conveniences, 
than  are  found  in  sections  where  no 
live  stock  is  kept.  Thus  it  may  be  seen 
that  the  prosperity  of  a  community  is 
many  times  dependent  upon  the  amount 
or  live  stock  kept  upon  the  farms. 

We  have  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 
about   12,000,000   acres   of   DeKalb   soil. 
This  is  about  two-fifths  of  the  total  area 
of  the  state  and  comprises  a  latge  por- 
tion   of   the   lands   in   central   Pennsyl- 
vania.    While  much  of  this  land  at  the 
present  time  is  regarded  as  waste  land 
it  is  possible  to  reclaim  and  utilize  much 
of  it   for  live   stock   production.     Some 
01   the  very  best  live  stock  centers   o" 
Pennsylvania  are  found  upon  this  type 
of  soil.     This  is   especially  true  of   re- 
gions where  a  small  amount  of  limestone 
is  found  in  connection.     The  thousands 
of  acres  that  are  now  waste  land  can  .be 
made  to  return  some  revenue  if  proper- 
ly managed.     While  the  amount  of  live 
stock  that  can  be  kept  on  a  given  area 
is  not  as  greats  as  that  of  some  of  the 
more  fertile  regions,  the  land  is  capable 
of  carrying  some  live  stock,  thus  adding 
to    the    amount    of    live    stock    in    the 
state,  as  well  as  to  the  financial  returns 
from  what  is  now  waste  land.     Most  of 
this  land  is  well  adapted  to  the  growing 
of    forage   and   grass   crops   if   properly 
handled.     Forage  and  grass  crops  of  all 
kinds   should   be   fed   on   the   farms   in- 
stead of  being  sold  on  the  market.    The 
land  in  question  is  all  in  need  of  humus 
and   vegetable  matter,  as  well  as  phos- 
phoric   acid    and    lime.      No   system    of 
farming   can    become   permanent    when 
the  roughage  is  sold  from  the  farm  from 
year  to  year. 

The  kinds  of  live  stock  best  adapted 
10  the  utilization  of  the  crops  produced 
upon  the  DeKalb  soils  will  depend  up- 
on the  location,  proximity  to  markets, 
type  of  farming  and  the  amount  of 
labor  that  is  available.  All  types  of 
live  stock  can  be  made  to  pay  if  proper- 
ly managed.  In  sections  where  markets 
are  near  at  hand  and  plenty  of  labor 
can  be  secured,  dairy  cattle  can  be  kept 
to  advantage.  In  such  places  there  must 
be  sufficient  land  to  produce  grain  crops 
necessary  to  supply  concentrates  for 
such  feeding.  Beef  cattle  are  well  adapt- 
ed to  nearly  all  sections,  especially 
where  there  is  a  large  amount  of  rough 
grazing  land  and  where  the  farms  are 
some  distance  from  market.  Sheep 
should  meet  with  favor  on  much  of  this 
land,  especially  when  sufficient  protec- 
tion against  ravages  of  dogs  can  be  as- 
sured   tlirough    proper    dog    legislation. 


THAT'S  GUARANTEED   ^ 

—to  produce  more  milk  than  any  other  ration 
either  home  mixed  or  purchased  and  do  it 
without  giving  your  cows  constipation  or 
udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  right  out  of  the 
sack  without  any  mixing. 


O: 


pulp,  gluten  feed, corn  distillers' Brains,  wheat  bran. 
wheat  middliriKS  and  a  little  salt,  that's  all;  each  In- 
gredient weighed  by  automatic  scales  and  all 
thoroughly  mixed  in  huge  power  driven  mixers,  to 
that  it  IS  always  absolutely  uniform,  and  always 
good.  An  extra  quart  or  two  of  milk  daily  fromeach 
cowmay  tuma  loBsintoa  proflt.Try  LARRO-^^ 
for  more  profits.  Sold  on  "m«n«y  kack  H  iMt  MaMpr* 
Plan,  the  decision  being  entirely  up  to  yon. 
Ask  your  local  dealer.  Write  us  if  none  near  jroo. 
THE  UIMWE  MIIUNB  CO.     KS  <»««»»■  t».  DrtroW.  Wcfc. 
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tratas  eTery  style  and  alsa  for  f arm  _~ 
tells  how  to  line  up  a  power  house;  filled 
cover  to  cover  wiUi    tnterestins  instruc- 
tive engine  facta.  — 
SANITARY   CRCAM   SKPARATORS 
This  book  is  chock  full  of   cream  aaparator 
facta.   It  telle  you  why  I   can  aall   you  the 
beat  aeparator  ever  built   for    laaa    mom 
than  any  other  cream  aeparator  DMUiafaC' 
turer  or  distributor.  It  tHIs  you  bow  we 
build  quality  into  our  separator,  out  of 
which  you  tat  the  eervire.     It  telle  all  aboot 
our  five  selhnK  pisns  and  our  90-day  trial  on  y — 
farm.      Every  sale  backed  by  I26,«)0  suaxantot 
bond,  in  addition  to  the  reputation  of  the  Oallo- 
wov  Institution.    You  can't  afford  to  buv  a  sep- 
arator of  any  make  before  vettins  thia  book. 

W"*-  ••Nowray.PrM.iWm.  •attoway  O*. 
567  aallawT  »«a..%>fafH— .l«w    ^ 


Only  S2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay! 

■uya  the  New  Butter^ 
f^  Jr.  No.  S.  Light  running, 

I  easy  cleaning,  close   skim 
ming,  durable.  Quarsnteed 

,m  lifetime.  Skims  95  quarts 
per  hour.  Made  al«o  in  four  f^ 
l&rcer  sixes  up  to  K  1-2  sitown  nare 

Day«*  Free  Trial  EJa"^"?.-^,'?:! 

I  saves  in  cream.     Poatal  brinra  Ftee  cat- 


aloe,  folder  and  "direct- from -factory"  offer. 
I  Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  aave  raooey, 

ALBAUOH-DOVIKR  CO.  "» 

2180  Marehsll  Blvd.  CMICAOO 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tisers you  "saw  it  in  The  Practical 
Farmer.** 
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WITHOUT 
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A  lame  horse  can't  give  full  Bervice.  Relieve  the  bruised  mus- 
cle, strained  tendon  or  stijflf  joint  with  Sloan's  Liniment, 
quickly  penetrates.  You  will  find  many  other  farm  uses  for  it. 

Thoutandi  of  Urmers  indono  this  univenal  relief  for  palm  and  aches.     At  all 
dealers,  25c.  50c.  $1.00  a  bottle.    The  $1.00  bottle  containa  six  timet  the  25c.  aiae. 


THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


Swine  can  be  thrown  in  conneotion  with 
any  of  the  other  classes  of  live  stock, 
and  become  a  profitable  side  issue  on 
any  farm. 

The  question  of  markets  for  live  stock 
and  live  stock  products  is  one  that  can 
be  easily  solved  In  most  sections.  The 
state  of  Pennsylvania  is  today  import- 
ing thousands  of  pounds  of  meat  prod- 
ucts, much  of  which  could  bo  produced 
in  the  state  if  properly  managed.  The 
Pennsylvania  farmer  has  the  advantage 
of  a  lower  freight  rate  and  less  expense 
in  handling  than  the  central  western 
live  stock  producer.  While  it  may 
Ptem  like  a  huge  task  to  reclaim  much 
oi  this  land  for  live  stock  production,  I 
believe  there  are  great  possibilities  if 
the  efforts  of  development  are  wisely 
directed. 


ter  milk  This  plan  is  of  more  utility 
to  the  woman  who  has  but  a  limited 
quantity  of  milk,  as  it  would  not  be 
convenient  to  scald  a  large  quantity  on 
the  cook  stove.  I  have  found  it  such  a 
relief  and  comfort  that  I  never  try  to 
make  buiiter  the  old  way.  I  would  sug- 
gest a  reason  for  the  experiment — the 
bacteria  is  destroyed  and  the  cause  for 
all  the  trouble  removed.— Mrs.  H.,  Mary- 
land. 
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Nine  Times 

Out  of  Ten  the  Trouble. 
II  is  WORMS 


Take  Care  of  the  Calf  if  You'd  Have 
a  Good  Cow 

GEO.    H.    GLOVER. 

If  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  a  cow's 
milk  is  too  good  for  a  cow's  calf  and 
that  it  is  economically  profitable  to  rob 
the  future  cow  for  the  sake  of  present 
gains,  then  it  is  quite  necessary  to  know 
how  to  raise  calves  on  separator  milk  or 
other  artificial  and  unnatural  foods. 

The  usual  practice  is  to  pour  separa- 
tor milk,  sometimes  cold,  into  a  large 
tiough  which  is  never  cleaned,  and  allow 
the  calves  to  drink  until  they  are  satis- 
fied. This  method  means  pot-bellied, 
runty-calves  that  never  make  the  growth 
that  they  should,  even  though  they  for- 
tunately escape  the  ravages  of  indiges- 
tion. 

Calves  should  not  be  given  quite 
enough  milk  to  satisfy  their  appetites. 
Each  calf  should  be  fed  separately,  care- 
fully regulating  the  amount  of  milk 
by  the  size  of  the  calf.  The  fat  that 
has  been  removed  by  the  separator  may 
in  a  way  be  supplied  by  adding  a  hand- 
ful of  corn  meal,  or  fiax  seed  meal  to 
each  bucket  of  milk.  After  drinking 
the  milk  the  calf  will  be  kept  busy  eat- 
ing the  meal  instead  of  sucking  another 
calf's  ears.  The  milk  should  always  be 
warm  but  never  given  to  the  calf  direct- 
1.V  from  the  separator,  when  it  is  frothy. 
The  milk  buckets  should  be  taken  to 
the  milk  house  or  kitchen  and  sterilized 
1*1  least  once  a  day.  Calves  will  soon  be- 
gin to  eat  a  little  hay,  and  grain,  like 
cround  oats,  should  thereafter  constitute 
part  of  the  food  ration. 

If  It  pays  to  raise  calves  at  all  It  pays 

to  feed  and  care  for  them  from  the  day 

thpy  are  born.     Farm  sanitation  is  the 

all  important  thing  In  the  care  of  stock. 

Colorado   Agri.    College. 


Cows  Eat  Wire 
I  think  few  farmers  consider  the  dan- 
ger they  are  running  in  leaving  old  wire 
fence  lying  around  their  farms,  especial- 
ly the  pasture  fields,  for  cows  sometimes 
get  a  piece  of  wire  In  with  their  grass, 
and    you    would    be    surprised    at    the 
length  of  the  piece  they  can  swallow.    I 
had  a  cow  that  had  just  come  fresh  with 
her  first  calf  and  gave  promise  of  being 
a    fine   producer,    but   she   kept   getting 
poorer  and  poorer  in  spite  of  good  pas- 
ture and  a  good  grain  feed  at  night.    At 
last  she  got  so  weak  I  called  In  a  good 
veterinarian  to  look  her  over;    he  said 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  have  her 
killed,   as   she   would   keep   on   getting 
weaker  until  she  would  die;   but  not  be- 
ing satisfied,  I  called  In  another  veteri- 
narian; he  told  me  the  same  thing,  so  I 
had   her   shot,   then   had   her  examined 
and  the  man  that  did  It  found  a  piece 
of   wire  about   three   Inches   long,   very 
sharp  on  one  end.  while  the  other  end 
turned    square    across;    It    had    worked 
toward  the  heart  and  had  punctured  the 
small    stomach.      The    same    man    was 
called  on  to  examine  another  man's  cow, 
where  they  had  been  putting  on  a  new 
barn  roof  and  had  let  the  old  nails  and 
shingles  fall  in  the  barnyard;    he  took 
a   handful   of   nails   out   of   that   cow's 
paunch.    So  when  I  am  riding  by  a  pas- 
ture field,  as  I  was  the  other  day,  and 
see  the  old  wire  pulled  out  of  the  way 
and  let  lie.  while  they  put  up  a  new 
fence,     I     cannot     help     thinking     that 
through    ignorance   they   are    tempting 
fate.— L.  F.   B.,  New  Jersey. 


Whenever  there  is  sickness  among  your  farm  animals 

—when  they  are  off-feed,  dull-eyed,  rough  of  coat,  and  don't  gain 
astheyshould,  looK  out  for  worms  and  indigestion,  the  cause 
of  SOjper  cent  of  all  live  stock  losses.  Keep  your  farm  animals 
free  from  worms;  your  stock  will  thrive  better  on  no  more  feed; 
tnerell  l>e  less  sjckness.  fewer  losses  and  bigger  profits. 
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PROOF ! 

"My  hogs  were  cougUnsr  ter-  , 
nbly,  and  there  were  cases  of 
cholera  within  •milefrommy 
\WS3i'  I  benn  to  feed  SAL- 
VET  and^  foond  my  stock 
Bimply  wild  for  It.  The  eoo^ 
ins  has  stoMwd  aad  the  piin 
aredoinsrweU." 

C.  W.  8.  Northrop, 
Bt.  6,  Smith  Center.  Kas. 


Costs  But  Little 

-■«Dly  oof-tw«Uth  of  a  Mnt  •  4 
for  aMh  hair  or  ■ban;  oa«-tU 
of  \^^,'<*  .•*^  Mna.  mi 
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SAL-VET    is  the   world's  most   \<^dely    used    and 

successful  preparation  for  destroying  worms.  It  is  easy  to 
give--no  dosing,  drenching  or^ starving.  Animals  eat  it  freely 
and  rid  th«mMlv«s  of  th*  dwidiy  parasites.  "<="y^ 

Fill  out  the  coupon  and  I  will  send  you  a  valuable  /         •nMBra.m.PMeMMt 

SAL-VET  Uve  Stock  Book  FREE  /^^^^^^S^iSOtSL 

and  give  you  the  name  of  my  near-by  dealer,  from    r    s*««  n»,«irr«siMk  on  care  of  U«.  stock, 
whom  you  can  get  enough  .SAI^VET  to  last  aU  of  /  i  h.»e         •---.         -h.^        v^^^  .^ 

your  stqcksurty  days.  .He  will  refund  your  money  y  * *"** ^"^ ''"~»  •«» 

if  SAL-VET  fails  to  nd  them  of  stomach  and   A     i  ^ 

free  intestinal  worms  and  put  the  animaj^  y  maitm cattle. 

in  good  condition.     Address  Xw 

THE  FEIL  MFG.  CO.,  CiiMiittt  X  o 

^•pt.106       a«v«land.  Ohio      y  
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A  Butter  Making  Idea  from  Maryland 
Editor  The  Practical  Farmer: 

In   your   issue   for   Sept.    15th   an    in- 
quirer wishes  to  know  how  to  make  the 
butter— in  churning— come  more  quick- 
h'     Her  question  is  answered  quite  ex- 
Mi<itly,   and   perhaps   scientifically,   but 
a  little  practical  experience  from  an  old 
housekeeper  may  help  to  solve  the  diffi- 
culty.    If  the   inquirer    will    scald    her 
i»iilk  as  soon  as  it  is  strained,  in  granite 
Kns  or  pails,  and  set  It  away  it  may 
ftand  from  36  to  48  hours,  or  more,  ac- 
tOKling  to  the  weather,  and  it  will  not 
four,  but  It  may  clabber.       The  cream 
^Jll  be  thick— if  the  milk  Is  rich- and 
l^'an  be  rolled  off  of  the  pan,  clear  of  the 
M^^Jlk.  and  may  be  churned   without  be- 
coming ripened  or  sour.     I  think  it  will 
pJ<e  not  more  than  ten  minutes  to  bring 
pe  butter.     If  she  will  try  the  experi- 
pient  twice,  under  ordinary  conditions. 
Ipp   will    have    no    more   trouble    with 
I  ^ng  and  tedious  churnings,  and  she  will 
rnd   that    the   butter    is   of  a   superior 
Quality,  as  she  will   not   have  to   wash 
'  work  it  to  clear  It  from  the  sour  but- 


Queries  Answered 

Trouble   with    Cow«.  —  J.     B       Pennavl 
Tania    writes  :  'We  have  had  i  rouble  for  the 
last  few  vears  with  some  of  our  cows      About 
two  monlhs  before  calving   they  bTgln   to  fl 
up    with    water.      We    have    loJt    three    that 
r.f/'»„°f  **'  ^^^""^  »°'  t»>'-«"«h  the  flm  time 
Kt^r^"l  ^^^^    P**^""-      She    graduallv    b«H-ame 
^117'    ^owever,    and    for  a    time   seemed    all 

n«t    .»tf  * -k'*  V.*^  ^^?^''  '*  «"»"  *'™«  for  her 
next    calf    she    died    with    the    same    trouble 
\ye  have  one  now  that  got  through  once    but 

^^'iM  ';i''f.''*»f  }^'^  ^^''^   '««*   r)ecember    '  She 

will  be  fresh  In  February  and  Is  beginning  to 

ook    suspicious    already.      Can    we    do    anv 

thing  to  save  her?  If  so.  please  tell  us  what!" 

The  symptoms  and  history  of  these 
cases  indicate  that  the  "water"  you  men- 
tion is  what  Is  called  "the  amniotic 
fluid,"  which  is  present  in  greater  or 
less  quantities  in  the  wombs  of  all  preg- 
nant cows,  and,  of  course,  escapes  dur- 
ing parturition  and  gradually  forms 
again  during  the  next  period  of  gestar 
tion.  In  some  cases  it  exists  in  abnor- 
mal quantities,  especially  in  cows  In  low 
condition.  It  never  causes  death.  All 
that  we  can  recommend  is  to  keep  the 
cows  In  good  condition,  by  good  feeding; 
If  the  appetite  is  poor  and  the  cows 
thin  and  "very  poor."  as  you  state,  that 
you  feed  well  and  give  tonics,  as  a  table- 
spoonful  three  times ^dally  of  equal  parts 
powdered  sulphate  of  Iron,  gentian,  gin 
ger  and  nux  vomica.  R. 


'Selecting  and  Developing 
the  Jersey  Herd 

ii  the  tiUe  of  an  intercMing  booklet  by  Prof 
Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt.  DcMrnbet  the  five  e*^ 
•entiak  of  a  •ucceadbl  dairy  cow.  Explaini 
how  to  derelop  the  milk  producing  qualitica 
and  incieasc  tl»e  vigor  of  the  heifer  calf. 
Wr'te  for  tbii  booklet  today.      It'i  free. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
888  Wee*  23rd  StTMt  New  York  Oty 
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f  Seat  oa  Trial. 

Skim*  wmrm  or  e«14  milk.      Bowl  • 

.-I ^— ^         aeaitary BMrveL    Wh«tb«r  data* 

Hlatga  or  •taanobUia  bandion*  eataloff.    IddMM. 

iUKnCMI  SEPAMTOR  COj»SS£^.,. 


NOVEMBER 


Partially    Paralymed    Coif R.    J.     M 

Pennsylvania  writes :  "I  have  a  colt  three 
months  old  that  does  not  have  the  right  use 
of  Its  legs  (both  fore  and  back)  ;  when  lying 
down  it  groans  as  If  in  pain  and  nlso  on  arls 
Ing:  It  will  stand  with  feet  apart  and  stum- 
bles when  It  wnlks  or  nins.  There  Is  no 
swelling  lo  be-  seen  on  It.  Have  had  It  In 
pasture  since  bom  up  until  two  weeks  ago  • 
I  put  It  In  l>arn  nights  and  wet  days.  The 
pasture  was  swampy  In  places.  Some  think 
t  may  have  had  a  sunstroke  or  a  shock  by 
lightning,  riease  advise  a  remedy  If  possible.^' 

The  colt  has  partial  paralysis,  probably 
of  a  rheumatic  nature,  caused  by  cold 
and  dampness.  Keep  in  a  comfortable, 
well  bedded  box  stall,  give  a  laxative  of 
6  ounces  raw  linseed  oil.  and  follow  up 
with  5  grains  each  of  salicylic  acid  and 
nux  vomica  three  times  daily.  Peed  on 
laxative,  easily  digeeted  food.  R 


1 1  th  Consignment  Sale 

Syracuse  Sale  Pavilion 

Syracuse,  — _ 

New  York    ^7andl8,1916 

A  TWO  DAY  SALE  of  an  exceptional  lot  of  cattle.  .  All  animals  over  6 
months  of  age  tested  by  State  Approved  Veterinarian.  No  animals  over  9 
years  of  age  are  in  this  sale.  Every  female  3  years  old  or  older  must  have 
produced  a  living  calf  within  one  year  or  show  unmistakable  evidence  of 
being  in  calf  at  time  of  sale.  Every  animal  of  either  sex  must  be  a  guaran- 
teed breeder.     Every  animal  sound  and  right. 

Note  Some  of  the  Wonderful 
Breeding  Among  the  Entries 

4  daughters  and  one  son  of   King  Segis  Pontiac  A Icartrj— $50,000  bull— 
?o^  ?1  the  daughters  is  from  a  dam  with  31.35-Ib.  butter  for  7  days  and 

in  1  i  ,u  '?  '*'*^'-  ^  ^^^"^  ^^'^^^-  '^^  ^"  **^  ^^«  $50,000  bull  is  out  of  a 
3U.14-lb.  4  year  old  whose  dam  is  a  25-lb.  daughter  of  old  Prilly.  Another 
is  a  heifer  whose  sire's  3  nearest  dams  average  33.11  and  whose  dam's  3 
nearest  dams  average  31.09.  There  is  a  heifer  calf  sired  by  King  Walker 
Champion  whose  sire  and  dam  are  from  two  of  the  only  seven  combinations 
of  3  direct  generations  of  30-lb.  cows.  The  dam  of  this  heifer  is  a  daughter 
of  the  $50,000  bull.  There  is  a  30-Ib.  4  year  old  bred  to  the  $50,000  bull 
bhe  IS  a  three  quarter  sister  to  36.59-lb.  three  and  a  half  year  old. 

There  are  several  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  King  of  the  Pontiars 
and  several  animals  bred  to  some  of  this  bull.  There  is  a  daughter  of  it 
out  of  a  daughter  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs.    - 

Watch  our  advertising  for  other  details  of  this  sale. 
.  Sale  Under  Management  of 

Liverpool  Sale  and  Pedigree  G).,  Inc. 

Liverpool,  N.  Y. 
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To  All  Practical  Farmer  Boys: 

October  21,  1916. 

ear  oy^^j^^^  ^^  ^^^  j^^^^^  ^jj^^^  ^}^g  q^  p^^^  Land  Reclamation  Contest  ?  Have 
vou  read  the  announcement  of  cash  prizes  offered  to  enterprising  farmer  boys  who 
want  to  show  their  parents  that  they  have  the  energy  and  ambition  to  make  two  blades 
of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before"— in  other  words,  to  turn  into  real  farm  land  what 
has  heretofore  been  a  waste  place,  an  eye  sore,  a  part  of  the  farm  that  costs  taxes  but 

earns  nothing?  ,,.        ii  i        •     u- 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  said  in  a  public  address  that  in  his 
opinion  the  most  important  work  for  the  farmers  of  this  country  is  to  put  more  land  in 
cultivation  and  to  make  the  waste  acres  productive.  It  is  to  help  along  this  thought  and 
to  encourage  the  rising  generation  of  farmers,' on  which  so  much  of  the  future  prosper- 
ity of  this  country  depends,  that  we  have  offered  these  cash  prizes  to  the  boys  who  make 
the  best  showing  with  their  respective  acres  of  waste  land. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  take  your  part  in  this  contest  because  of  doubt  as  to  whe- 
tlier  you  will  be  one  of  those  fortunate  enough  to  win  a  cash  pnze.  Every  boy  who 
does  his  share  is  bound  to  be  a  winner  in  a  much  larger  sense  than  the  winning  ot  the 
cash  prizes,  because  he  will  have  shown  that  he  is  not  a  mere  boy  but  is  taking  a  man  s 
interest  in  the  future  of  agriculture  and  of  his  own  folk's  farm  in  particular. 

If  you  enter  this  contest  and  succeed  in  converting  your  waste  acre,  think  of 
the  impression  it  is  going  to  make  on  your  father  and  your  mother.  Think  how  it  \yill 
prove  to  them  that  you  are  a  serious  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  future  upbuilding 
of  the  farm.  It  is  going  to  do  a  whole  lot  to  make  a  man  of  you,  to  prove  in  fact  that 
you  already  have  those  manly  traits  that  every  live  boy  feels  anxious  to  demonstrate. 

For  two  reasons  the  time  to  enter  this  contest  is  right  now— one  is  we  are  just 
nrenfefihg  the  long  period  when  farm  work  is  least  pressingr  the  other  is  that  we  can  help 
you  a  whole  lot  in  planning  your  work,  giving  you  advice  and  encouragement.  All 
this  correspondence  takes  time  and  the  more  you  plan  before  you  start  your  work,  the 
more  likely  you  are  to  succeed.  Remember  it  makes  no  difference  to  us  \yhat  methods 
you  use  in  reclaiming  this  waste  land;  the  prizes  will  be  awarded  impartially  without 
retrard  to  the  methods  or  materials  used.  They  will  be  awarded  solely  on  the  basis  ot 
the  degree  of  improvement  effected  in  the  land  as  shown  by  its  original  waste  condi- 
tion and  its  later  production.  •    -       .  i-i    1     1       1  u 

Remember  this  contest  is  nation  wide  and  it  may  very  likely  be  that  no  other 
boy  in  your  county  has  yet  entered.  The  prizes  are  divided  sectionally  so  that  you  are 
not  in  competition  with  boys  all  over  the  United  States,  but  only  with  boys  in  your 
section  of  the  country.        .  ••  ,.     .        • 

Sit  right  down  now  and  write  me  a  letter.  Tell  me  all  about  the  acre  on  your 
farm  which  is  now  valueless  and  which  you  believe  can  be  reclaimed.  If  I  do  not  think 
it  is  feasible  to  reclaim  it  I  will  tell  you  so  frankly,  but  if  I  agree  with  you  in  your 
judgment  I  will  do  everything  in  my  power  to  help  make  your  efforts  successtul. 
Write  me  fully,  giving  me  all  the  details,  and  your  letter  will  receive  my  personal  and 

careful  attention.  I  am  a  practical  farmer  and  was  a  boy  on  the  farm 
just  like  you  and  can  fully  sympathize  with  you  and  understand  just 
what  you  are  trying  to  do  and  what  you  are  up  against.  Just  so  you 
can  feel  that  you  know  me,  I  am  having  my  photograph  reproduced 
in  this  letter. 

.    Very  truly  yours, 

J.  H.  Squires,  Agronomist, 

/  • '  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company, 

.:  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

P.  S.  If  you  did  not  read  our  announcement  of  the  cash  prizes  in  the  Practical 
Farmer  of  September  15  and  October  1,  let  me  know  and  I  will  send  you 
full  particulars. 
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Preparing  Furs  for  Market 


(This  is  the  Stroud  of  a  scrUs  of  three 
artklis  on  the  subject  of  ''Fur  Trai)i>in(j 
for  Fanners.''  We  hope  that  these  arti- 
cles fi'iii  enable  a  great  many  of  our 
readers  to  secure  some  "extra  money" 
from  the  many  iciUl  fur-hearing  animals 
found  in  the  Eastern  United  States.  The 
first  article  appeared  in  our  issue  of 
October  15th,  and  the  third  one  icill  be 
published  in  the  near  future. — Editor.) 

The  manner  in  which  you  prepare 
your  furs  for  market  is  a  big  factor  in 
the  sale  of  your  collections,  and  we  can- 
not too  strongly  urge  you  to  take  special 
pains  in  preparing  the  furs.  A  promi- 
nent fur  dealer  once  made  the  remark 
that  "it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  one 
to  make  his  furs  look  too  good."  Many 
dollars  are  lost  each  season  by  careless 
trappers,  who,  after  enduring  many 
hardships  to  get  the  fur-bearing  animals, 
render  the  skins  almost  worthless  by  the 
process  of  treating  them. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  fur 
dealer  who  examines  your  furs  will  in- 
variably throw  into  the  second  And 
third  grades  (which  naturally  means  a 
poor  price)  any  skins  that  are  either 
badly  shot,  damaged  in  any  way,  or  not 
properly  stretched  and  dried.  It  is  not 
only  the  amateur  trapper  who  ignores 
the  rules  regarding  the  proper  prepara- 
tion of  skins,  but  some  old-timers,  when 
In  a  hurry,  are  apt  to  make  the  same 
mistake,  which,  of  course,  is  costly  to 
t^iem.  We  therefore  give  a  few  pointers 
on  the  proper  method  of  skinning, 
stretching  and  curing  the  various  ani- 
mals, and  which  we  are  sure  will  be 
helpful  to  any  of  our  readers  who  trap 
fur  bearers,  whether  beginners  or  ex- 
perienced  trappers. 

First  of  all,  we  advise  you  to  attend 
to  the  skinning  of  the  animal  as  soon 
as  possible  after  it  is  dead;  for  the  skin 
naturally  sticks  to  the  meat  if  allowed  to 
get  cold.  The  next  thing  after  remov- 
ing the  skin  from  the  animal  is  to  scrape 
off  all  superfluous  flesh  and  fat,  but  be 
careful  not  to  go  too  deep  so  as  to  cut 
the  fiber  of  the  skin. 

The  following  furs  should  be  taken  off 
the  animal  open;  that  is,  cut  down  the 
belly  from  the  head  to  the  tail:  Raccoon, 
bear,  badger,  timber  wolf  and  beaver. 
Mink,  muskrat,  skunk,  civet  cat,  opos- 
sum, lynx  cat,  coyote,  otter,  house  cat, 
white  weasel,  martin,  wild  cat,  fisher, 
lynx,     wolverine     and     the    entire    fox 


ready  to  dispose  of  them,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  will  hold  their  shape 
much  better.  Always  let  the  pelts  hang 
in  the  air  if  possible,  for  even  when  they 
are  dry,  and  thoroughly  cured,  they  will 
bo  better  preserved  where  there  is  a 
steady  circulation  of  fresh  air.  As  to 
the  length  of  time  that  is  required  for 
furs  to  dry,  there  really  is  no  definite 
time.  This  to  a  certain  extent  depends 
on  general  weather  conditions  and 
climate.  If  you  are  located  in  the 
South  it  will  naturally  take  longer  for 
the  skins  to  dry  than  it  would  in  the 
North.  Furthermore,  it  depends  upon 
the  kinds  of  fur,  Snd  where  they  are 
placed.  A  muskrat  skin  will  dry  much 
sooner  than  a  skunk.  Then  again,  skins 
placed  where  there  is  a  continuous  cir- 
culation of  air  will  be  ready  much  soon- 
er than  those  which  are  not  so  placed. 
It  is  advisable  that  opossum  and  musk- 
rat  tails  be  cut  off;  also  coyote  and  wolf 
hoofs  are  absolutely  worthless,  and  only 
add  to  the  transportation  charges. 
Above  all,  do  not  forget  that  you  will  be 
well  paid  for  the  time  spent  in  putting 
your  raw  furs  in  the  best  possible  con- 
dition. 

Now  that  the  skins  are  dry,  the  next 
thing  is  the  shipping.  Take  special  pains 
to  pack  the  skins  carefully.  Don't  throw 
the  furs  into  a  bag  "any  old  way;"  place 
one  skin  flat  on  another  and  tie  them  to- 
gether. Always  place  a  tag  inside  with 
identification  marks,  so  thit  the  parcel 
can  be  identified  in  case  the  outside  tag 
is  torn  off.  All  raw  furs  (except  green 
skunk,  which  have  an  unpleasant  odor) 
should  be  packed  in  small  bags  or  sacks. 
Green  skunk  skins  must  be  pacKed  In 
air-tight  boxes,  otherwise  the  transporta- 
tion companies  can  legally  refuse  to 
carry  the  shipment. 

In  later  issues  of  The  Practical  Farm- 
er we  shall  endeavor  to  give  you  practi- 
cal hints  on  trapping  the  principal  fur 
animals,  namely,  skunk,  muskrat,  mink, 
opossum,  etc.  If  you  will  follow  our  in- 
structions carefully  on  this  subject,  you 
will  find  that  your  net  earnings  at  the 
end  of  the  season  will  be  far  greater 
than  in  previous  years. 


<< 


Feed  de  Fish" 


CLIFFOUD   E.    DAVIS. 

Away  back  in  my  "salad  days"  I  read 
a  story  of  one  man  who  could  catch  fish 
family,  should  be  cased— that  is,  not  cut  j  when  no  one  else  could.  Finally  the 
open.  In  skinning  the  last  named  fur- .  boys  found  out  that  every  week  he  fed 
bearers,  the  cut  should  be  made  cross-    the  fish  at  certain  places.    An  old  negro 


wise  just  under  the  tail,  large  enough 
to  pull  the  body  through.  The  skin  is 
thus  pulled  off.  and  leaves  the  fur  on  the 
inside  and  the  pelt  out.  Dry  the  furs 
carefully.  Do  not  use  salt,  alum  or  any 
other  material  for  curing  the  skin,  for 
these  injure  the  skin  for  dressing,  and 
frequently  lessen  its  value.  In  drying 
your  furs  they  should  be  kept  in  a  cool, 
dry  place,  out  of  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  away  from  any  fire.  ♦  In  drying 
the  skins  it  is  also  important  that  they 
should  be  stretched  tight.  However,  by 
all  means,  do  not  over-stretch  your  furs, 
for  in  doing  so  you  spread  the  fur  over 
a  large  surface,  and  make  it  thin,  and 
lacking  In  richness.  Immediately  after 
removing  the  pelt  from  the  body  of  the 
animal  it  should  be  stretched  on  a 
wooden  or  patent  steel  stretcher.  The 
latter,  of  course,  Is  better,  because  it 
shapes  the  hide  uniformly,  and  dries  it 
much  more  quickly;  furthermore,  the 
skin  is  removed  more  easily.  Wooden 
stretchers  should  be  made  of  thin  boards 
fashioned  to  fit  the  skins.  The  pelt  must 
be  nailed,  so  that  it  will  retain  Its 
natural  shape.  It  is  best  to  leave  the 
skins  on   the  stretchers   until  you  are 


said  that  whether  you  wanted  fish  or 
crops  you  "must  feed  de  fish,"  and  I  find 
it  80.  If  you  are  feeding  hogs,  calves, 
horses  or  cattle  you  must  feed  up.  A 
stingy  allowance  will  not  do,  for  a 
hungry  hog  never  fattens,  nor  does  a 
hungry  horse  work  well.  It  is  the 
same  with  growing  rye,  vegetables, 
wheat,  corn,  grass  or  fruit  trees.  At 
this  late  day  there  is  hardly  a  farm  so 
rich  that  the  soil  does  not  need  either 
lime,  humus  or  »  anure.  For  years  I 
have  noticed  the  vast  difference,  strik- 
ing to  the  eye,  between  a  fertilized  plat, 
and  one  in  the  same  field  not  treated. 
Every  farm  has  the  germ  of  pros- 
perity In  Its  ashes  from  the  kitchen, 
the  droppings  from  hen  house,  pig- 
pen and  cow  shed;  and  if  these 
are  allowed  to  waste  when  hungry 
fields  mourn  for  them,  the  crop  will  not 
be  a  bumper  one.  If  you  want  eggs  you 
must  feed  the  hens  liberally  on  the  right 
food.  If  you  want  dairy  products  you 
must  feed  the  cow  the  grains  and  succu- 
lent food  that  will  produce  the  rich  milk. 
Every  farmer  rejoices  in  bountiful  crops, 
and  plenteous  harvests;  and  a  full  egg 
basket    and    a    big    churning    come   in 


handy,  but  he  cannot  expect  any  of  them 
from  poor,  honey  hens,  dripping  lice, 
gaunt,  starved  cattle,  gnawing  over  de- 
nuded pastures;  or  from  hard,  barren 
fields,  where  never  a  load  of  manure, 
clover  or  any  fertilizer  was  put  in  the 
memory  of  man.  He  must  "feed  de  fish." 
The  Bible  says,  "The  liberal  soul  shall 
be  made  fat,"  and  I  cannot  but  think 
that  this  applies  exactly  to  the  sowing 
of  fertilizer  or  spreading  of  manure.  It 
takes  nerve  to  plow  under  a  crop  of  clo- 
ver in  full  bloom  instead  of  cutting  it 
for  hay;  but  the  resultant  crop  of  corn 
or  potatoes  will  show  that  the  fish  were 
fed  in  this  field.  The  trouble  is  that 
most  farmers  want  to  hang  on  to  a  good 
thing  too  long,  and  get  two  crops  from 
one  feeding.  But  by  letting  rye  or  wheat 
follow  the  clover-sod  grown  corn  or  pota- 
toes, with  more  clover  seed  sown  in  it  in 
early  spring,  the  continued  fertility  is 
assured. 
Maryland. 

Advantages  of  a  Good  Water  System 

The  number  of  farms  in  the  Eastern 
United  States  that  could  put  in  a  good 
gravity  water  system  is  almost  without 
number.  There  are  about  220,000  farms 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  many  thousands  of 
them  could  have  a  good  water  system 
without  any  very  great  cost. 

If  one  only  stops  to  consider  the 
amount  of  labor  saved  the  farm  women, 
the  cost  of  a  water  system  would  not 
seem  at  all  exorbitant  The  farmer  does 
not  usually  hesitate  very  long  when  it 
comes  to  buying  some  labor  saving  ma- 
chinery for  use  in  the  fields,  so  why 
should  not  the  good  housewife  have 
some  conveniences  for  her  use.  Think 
of  the  energy  required  to  pump  and 
carry  the  amount  of  water  used  in  the 
house  during  the  day,  and  also  the  num- 
ber of  extra  steps  required  if  the  water 
must  be  carried  from  a  spring  at  some 
distance  from  the  house. 

The  water  system  will  not  only  be  for 
the  house,  but  for  all  the  farm  buildings 
as  well;  the  barn,  pigpen,  chicken  coop 
and  any  other  buildings  in  which  you 
may  want  water. 

If  this  system  is  put  in,  think  of  the 
many  conveniences  that  can  be  put  in 
use.  Hot  and  cold  water  in  all  parts  of 
the  house,  bath  room  and  inside  toilets. 
The  pleasure  of  the  bath  alone  is  one 
great  factor  in  favor  of  water  in  the 
house.  After  a  hard  day  in  the  field,  or 
at  any  labor  about  the  farm,  a  nice  re- 
freshing bath  is  surely  something  pleas- 
ant to  look  forward  to. 

It  will  behoove  the  farmer  to  look  over 
the  good  springs  that  he  may  have  and 
begin  to  think  of  something  of  this  kind. 

The  cost  Is  not  so  great  in  most  cases 
and  the  pleasures  of  one  year  will  cqji- 
vince  the  owner  that  he  would  not  dis- 
pense with  it  for  many  times  the  cost. — 
Chas.  O.  MeLain,  of  Pennsylvania  Dept. 
of  Agriculture. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf,  Dojr,  Deer 
or  anv  kind  of  skin  with  hair  or  tut  on. 
Wo  ian  and  finish  them  right  t  make 
thorn  into  coats  (for  nu-n  and  women), 
robis,  rujrs  or  trlove.s  whin  ordered. 

Your  fur  proods  will  cost  you  lees  tnan 
to  buy  them,  and  bo  worth  more.  Our 
Illustrated  eatalog  trivis  a  lot  of  in- 
formation which  every  stocK  raiser 
BhonUl  have,  but  we  never  send  out  this 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  olt  and  care  for 
bides  ;  how  and  when  we  pay  the  height 
both  ways  ;  about  our  safe  dyeintr  pro- 
cess which  is  a  tremendous  advantau'e 
to  tho  customer,  especially  on  horse 
hides  and  calf  skins ;  about  the  fur 
L'oods  aiid  came  trophies  we  sell,  taxi, 
derniy,  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
yonr  correct  address. 

The  Crosby JFrlslan  Fur  Company. 
571  tyell  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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t.  Our  Specialty 


We  are  in  a  position  to  state  that  there  is  no 
firm,  individual  or  corporation,  that  can  give 

Trappers  Better  Satisfaction 
Bigger  Results  and  Quicker  Returns 

Write  for  our  Price  List  and  Market  Reports 
which  quote  the  very  highest  possible  honest 
market  prices. 

it's  FREE -Write  Now! 

M.  WULFSOHN  &  CO. 

I   122-124  W.  26th  St.   Dept.  60     New  Yoifc 


Raw  Furs  Wanted 

Get  more  money  lor  your  fura  by  ship- 
ping them  to  me.  1  will  pay  you  5%  ad- 
dltiottal  on  Bhlpments  of  925.U0  or  over. 

Write  for  prieel^list. 

BEN  CORN,  267  Seventh, Ave.,  New  York  Oty 


HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR 

RAW  FURS 

Don't  ship  anyone  furs  till  you  gel  our  Price  List. 
We   buy.  all   kinds  uf  furs  and   skins,    Mnk,   Coon, 
Opossum,  Hkunk,  Fox,  Muskrat,  etc.,  etc.  i 
Write  for  n*ee  Price  I^lst. 

D.  W.  GOODUNG  FUR  CO. 

Oept.  «•!,  RICHFIELn,  PENNA* 


WE  PAY  CASH  FOR 

=F  U  R  S= 

I<tl»eral  arradiiiK  and  prompt  return* 
on  all  MhipmeiitN.  Nen«l  pontal  loiluy  lor 
Mpeeiai  4'ataluKue  un<l  Price  l^iMt. 

PHILUP  ROTHENBERG,   142  W.  25th  St 

Kstahlished  V.Mi  New  Vorli  t'ity 


HIPYourRAW  FURS 
and  GINSENG  to  us 

hipments  Remitted  for  Same  Day 
and  Held  Separate 

END    NAME    FOR    PRICE     LIST 

Wm.  J.  Boehner  Bl  Co.,  "^i??  roT.,*!t V 


Free  Baits  For  Trappers 


$1.00  Bottle  Free 

Write  today  and  get  yours  early,  men- 
tioning animals  trapped.  Don't  delay 
for  we  have  only  a  few  thousand  bottles 
to  send  Fur  shippers. 

Bach  For  Co. ,    Dept  M  New  York  City 


RAW    FURS 

WE  BUY  THEM 

ThOHsnds  of  tatitfiid  shippirs  say  »c  itire  btst  and  quickest  rtturns.  Cootf  rtatdni: 
We  pa?  highest  market  pricit.  give  honest  (ai^  grading  and  send  <!)•  money  ironpllf. 
We  cliarge  no  comnitttoni  and  par  eiprees  and  mail  cliatget.  Tmppfr-s  and  dealers 
wrtteat  once  for  free  price  Itsl.     //  wiU  pay  you  to  ship  to  u* 

BENJAMIN  DORM  AN,  Inc. 
147  «V««t  24th  St.         RAW  FUNS.  eiNSENB,  SOLOER  SEAL  N«w  York 


Make  This  WT*  ¥  T  ¥>  Year 
Your  Big  F  Ulv 


— Hhlp  your  pelts  to  the  HOV8B 

of    CtnCK     RBTUHNS— the 

HOUSK    of    L.IB10RAL.    A8- 

soiiTMKIiTS.    Send  for    Free    price    list. 

and    Hhlp    to    STRUCK    A    B08SAK 

Inc.,    149    W.  »8tb    St.,   New  York. 


FURS 


Highest  Cash  Piices  Paid. 

UBFRAL  ASSORTMENT. 
Prompt  Return*.    Write  for  Price  LUt  "A" 

A.  SUSKIND  &  CO. 

154*156  W.  27th  ST.  NEW  YORK 


RAW 
WANTED 


RAW 


MARKET  PRICES.  PROMPT  RtTURNS 
WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

GEO.  I.  FOX 

A-279  Seventh  Ave  New  York  City 
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*    Top-Dressing  Grass  Lands 


THE  importance  of  the  hay  or  grass  crop  in  our 
systems  of  farming  is  often  underestimated.  The 
hay  crop  generally  receives  less  attention  than  any 
other  farm  crop.  From  the  earliest  days  of  hus- 
bandry the  old  proverb,  "No  grass,  no  cattle;  no  cat- 
tle, no  manure;  no  manure,  no  crops,"  has  had  full 
significance.  An  increase  in  the  grass  crop  means 
soil  improvement.  The  value  of  a  sod  for  corn  or 
potatoes  is  known  by  every  practical  farmer.  To  fail 
in  getting  a  stand  of  grass  means  not  only  a  lack  of 
forage,  but  also  a  final  loss  in  soil  fertility.  The 
adaptability  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Eastern  States 
to  hay  production,  and  the  proximity  of  large  markets, 
together  with  the  fact  that  the  grass  crop  responds  as 
readily  to  fertilization  and  good  culture  as  other 
farm  crops,  should  be  an  incentive  to  the  grower  for 
giving  special   attention   to   the  growing  of  grass. 

The  average  yield  of  hay  per  acre  in  the  Eastern 
States  is  not  much  over  one  ton.  That  it  is  possible 
to  increase  this  yield  not  only  through  better  mrtbods 
of  seeding,  but  also  by  the  proper  treatment  of  grass 


By  A.  E.  GRANTHAM 

soluble  form  like  nitrate  of  soda.  The  clovers  are 
more  stimulated  by  the  use  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash,  particularly  the  latter.  All  fertilizers  used 
in  top-dressing  should  be  applied  in  an  available- form, 
as  the  grass  needs  the  plant  food  immediately.  Mixed 
seedings,  such  as  timothy  and  clover,  should  receive 
a  fertilizer  made  up  of  the  three  elements  of  plant 
food.  For  timothy  alone  the  application  should  con- 
sist largely  of  nitrate  of  soda  with  smaller  quantities 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  The  best  forms  of  fer- 
tilizers for  top-dressing  clover  are  acid  phosphate,  or 
basic  slag,  and  muriate  of  potash.  No  nitrogen  should 
be  used  on  clovers.  The  clovers,  particularly  crimson 
and  red  clover,  are  often  greatly  stimulated  on  light 
soils  by  top-dressing  with  a  mineral  fertilizer  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  winter  or  early  spring.  Since 
these  fertilizers  are  not  likely  to  leach  away  they  may 
be  put  on  at  this  time  without  any  danger  of  loss. 
Manure  may  be  used  very  satisfactorily  in  top-dress- 


pounds  per  acre.    This  mixture  is  particularly  recom- 
mended where  the  land  is  under  rotation. 

Where  a  large  proportion  of  clover  is  desired,  or  on 
clover  alone,  the  following  may  be  used:  Acid  phos- 
phate, 250  to  350  pounds  per  acre;  and  muriate  jf 
potash,  50  to  75  pounds. 

If  mixed  grasses  are  to  be  kept  down  for  more  than 
one  year  the  character  of  the  fertilizer  will  have  much 
to  do  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  crop  the  second 
year.  The  nitrogen  will  stimulate  the  timothy  so 
that  the  clovers  will  be  crowded  out  rapidly.  If  the 
fertilizer  is  composed  largely  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  the  clovers  will  occupy  a  large  ^rt  of  the  cut- 
ting. Where  grass  is  to  be  kept  down  permanently, 
as  in  pastures,  the  acid  phosphate  should  be  largely 
replaced  by  bone  meal  or  basic  slag.  The  fertilizer 
for  permanent  grasses  may  be  similar  to  the  follow- 
ing: Nitrate  of  soda,  100  to  150  pounds  per  acre; 
basic  slag,  250  to  400  pounds,  or  bone  meal  250  to  300 
pounds  per  acre;  muriate  of -potash,  40  to  100  pounds. 
These  quantities  of  fertilizer  may  seem  rather  large, 


Modern  Way  of  Applying  Stable  Manure.     One  Handling  from  the  Cutter  to  the  Carrier  ia  all  that  it  Neceaeary 


land,  has  been  fully  demonstrated.  Experiment  sta- 
tions throughout  the  country  have  shown  that  it  is 
possible  to  almost  double  the  yield  of  hay,  through 
top-dressing  with  manure  or  commercial  fertilizers. 

THE  KIND  OF  MEADOW  TO  TOP-DRESS. 

A  poor  stand  of  grass,  or  a  meadow  of  long  stand- 
ing, is  not  likely  to  give  maximum  results  from  top- 
dressing.  The  former  will  contain  many  weeds,  while 
the  latter  may  be  so  sod-bound  as  to  prevent  proper 
development.  The  best  results  may  be  expected  from 
grass  land  of  the  previous  year's  seeding,  or  a  sod  of 
two  year's  standing.  In  general,  top-dressing  the  land 
the  first  year  Is  the  better  practice,  since  the  plants 
are  invigorated  and  a  more  perfect  stand  is  obtained 
in  this  way.  Grass  which  Is  sown  on  especially  pre- 
pared land  In  the  late  summer  and  top-dressed  the 
following  spring,  will  give  a  large  yield  of  hay  free 
from  weeds.  The  increased  growth  of  the  grass,  due 
to  top-dressing,  tends  to  crowd  out  the  weeds  much 
more  rapidly  than  one  should  imagine.  In  general.  It 
win  be  more  profitable  to  top-dress  a  good  sod  of 
recent  seeding  rather  than  try  to  renovate  poor  stands 
of  grass, 

WHAT  FERTILIZERS   TO  USE. 

The  true  grasses,  timothy,  red  top  and  blue  grass, 
respond  generously  to  applications  of  nitrogen  in  a 


ing  if  not  too  coarse.  In  general.  It  is  better  practice 
to  apply  most  of  the  manure  to  the  grass  land  instead 
of  on  the  sod  for  corn.  By  this  method  the  hay  yield 
will  be  largely  Increased,  while  the  following  corn 
crop  will  be  almost  as  satisfactory  as  if  the  manure 
had  immediately  preceded  the  corn.  A  light  dressing 
of  manure,  4  to  6  tons,  will  show  marked  results  on 
the  hay  crop.  It  is  important  that  the  manure  be 
rather  finely  divided  and  distributed  evenly.  It  is 
fast  becoming  the  practice  of  farmers  In  certain  sec- 
tions to  use  the  stable  manure  on  the  grass  lands 
rather  than  on  the  seed  land  for  corn.  For  example, 
the  grass  which  is  to  be  cut  for  hay  next  July  is  top- 
dressed  with  manure  during  this  fall  and  winter,  or 
early  spring.  After  the  hay  is  removed  this  land  goes* 
Into  corn  for  the  following  year. 

THE  QUANTITY  OF  FERTILIZERS  TO  APPLY. 

Where  the  hay  crop  Is  promptly  rotated  with  grain, 
a  very  liberal  application  of  fertilizers  may  be  made, 
as  the  minerals,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  are  not 
lost  by  leaching.  The  more  humid  climate  of  the 
coastal  states  makes  conditions  which  will  bring  ex- 
cellent results  from  top-dressing.  For  timothy  or 
mixed  grasses  where  timothy  predominates,  the  fol- 
lowing mixture  is  suggested.  Nitrate  of  soda.  100  to 
150  pounds  per  acre;  add Dhosphate,  50  to  100  pounds; 
and    when   available,   muriate   of    potash.    25   to   60 


but  the  fact  Is  that  our  grasses  will  respond  to  these 
quantities  very  quickly  provided  the  conditions  are 
made  right.  In  England  and  other  foreign  countries 
where  large  crops  of  hay  are  grown,  the  application  is 
often  double,  and  sometimes  more,  of  this  amount. 

TIME   OF    APPLICATION. 

Fertilizers  containing  nitrogen  may  be  applied  as 
soon  as  the  weather  becomes  settled  and  the  grass 
begins  to  grow.  Too  early  application  of  nitrogen  Is 
likely  to  result  in  the  loss  of  the  soluble  nitrates  by 
leaching  by  frequent  and  heavy  rains.  The  mistake 
is  often  made  in  top-dressing  of  applying  the  material 
too  early  In  the  season.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
apply  the  fertilizers  when  the  grass  Is  dry.  Stable 
manure  may  be  applied  any  time  in  the  winter  or 
early  spring  when  the  ground  is  sufllciently  firm  to 
bear  a  load. 

METHOD  OK  APPLYINO  FERTILIZERS. 

The  ordinary  disk  wheat  drill  with  a  fertilizer  at- 
tachment is  a  very  satisfactory  machine  for  top-dre«»- 
ing  grass  land  where  a  small  quantity  per  acre  is 
applied  and  where  the  acreage  is  small.  For  a 
heavier  rate  of  application  or  large  acreage,  the  fer- 
tilizer and  lime  distributor  may  be  used.  If  the  wheat 
.drill  is  set  Just  so  as  to  allow  the  drilling  apparatus 
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Thanksgiving 

THE  seasons  have  again  rolled  around  to  the  time 
when  we  as  a  people  are  urged  to  consider  our 
blessings  and  give  thanks  to  a  merciful  Providence 
for  the  benefits  we  have  received  throughout  the  year. 
Not  that  we  as  individuals  should  confine  our  thanks- 
giving to  one  day  out  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five,  but  that  our  forefathers  wisely  conceived  the  idea 
that  on  one  day  in  the  year  the  entire  people  of  this 
nation  should  give  thanks  in  unison  for  national  as 
well  as  individual  blessings. 

In  our  entire  national  history  there  has  never  been 
a  time  when  we  have  had  more  reason  for  thanksgiv- 
ing than  today.  With  over  half  the  peoples  of  the 
world  torn  by  conflict  and  bereaved  by  a  loss  of  life 
and  property  unprecedented  in  modern  history  the 
American  people  may  well  forget  their  petty  troubles 
and  bickerings  and  give  universal  thanks  that  they 
are  enjoying  comparative  peace.  We  are  apt  to  com- 
plain of  the  business  complications  and  the  increas- 
ing cost  of  living  entailed  by  the  great  European 
struggles,  but  these  things  sink  into  insignificance 
when  compared  with  the  sorrows  of  the  real  sufferers 
of  the  war. 

We  American  farmers  have  particular  cause  for 
thanksgiving  at  the  close  of  this  year's  harvest,  be- 
cause of  crops  which,  especially  in  the  East,  have 
averaged  wonderfully  well  and  which  are  bringing  us 
a  liberal  remuneration  that  will  help  us  out  of  many 
difficulties  and  open  up  for  many  of  us  an  agricul- 
tural future  which  we  have  never  before  enjoyed. 

Let  us  make  November  30th  a  real  Thanksgiving 
Day — a  day  for  the  expression  of  our  gratitude  that 
we  as  a  nation  have  been  spared  the  anguith  that  en- 
shrouds the  major  portion  of  the  world  and  that  we 
have  been  blessed  in  many  ways  as  never  before  In 
our  history,  and  let  us  not  forget  that  gratitude  will 
be  best  shown  by  our  willingness  to  mitigate  in  so 
far  as  in  us  lies  the  sufferings  of  those  peoples  less 
fortunate  than  ourselves. 

Better  Com  and  More  of  it 

DURING  the  past  few  years  the  idea  of  local,  state 
and  national  corn  shows  has  been  rapidly  de- 
veloped. There  is  no  crop  on  the  farm  which  so  readily 
responds  to  proper  seed  selection  as  does  corn,  so  that 
the  results  of  this  work  are  quickly  seen.  While  it 
has  been  true,  in  some  cases,  that  men  who  have  won 
prizes  at  the  local  show  have  not  always  had  the 
largest  crop  of  corn  in  their  vicinity,  they  neverthe- 
less have  learned  the  lesson  of  proper  seed  selection. 
They  deserve  credit  for  having  had  enough  interest  In 
the  matter  to  enter  their  corn  in  competition  and 
have  undoubtedly  profited  by  it  as  well  as  their  neigh- 
bor who  secretly  follows  their  example. 

On  another  page  '>f  this  issue  Prof.  A.  E.  Grantham, 
in  his  article,  "Co-operative  Corn  Testing,"  makes  the 
ftatement  regarding  the  work  in  New  Jersey,  that 


"in  most  of  these  tests  the  corn  showed  the  lack  of 
attention  in  selecting  seed  ears."  When  such  a  small 
detail  as  this  will  make  an  appreciable  difference  In 
yield,  why  shouldn't  we  always  take  care  in  selecting 
the  seed? 

If  there  is  no  organized  effort  in  your  community 
for  a  seed  corn  exhibit  this  year,  wouldn't  this  be  a 
good  time  to  start  one?  In  many  cases  the  local 
Grange  has  taken  hold  of  this  movement  and  de- 
veloped it  into  a  county  affair,  held  each  year  at  the 
county  seat.  Farmers'  clubs,  agricultural  societies, 
and  in  some  cases  banks,  have  all  taken  interest  in  the 
work  and  conducted  successful  exhibits.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  provide  expensive  premiums,  the  only 
essentials  for  success  being  a  few  enthusiastic  corn 
growers  and  a  competent  judge  to  show  and  explain 
why  some  of  the  corn  is  better  than  the  rest.  The 
county  agents  or  demonstrators  have  been  a  great 
help  in  conducting  this  work. 

If  you  live  in  a  neighborhood  where  this  idea  has 
been  developed,  make  plans  now  not  only  to  exhibit 
at  the  local  show,  but  also  send  your  entries  to  your 
county  and  state  shows  where  they  will  come  in  com- 
petition with  other  good  corn  and  where  winning  a 
ribbon  means  something. 

Progress  in  the  "More  Sheep"  Movement 

ONE  of  the  largest  live  stock  movements  ever  con- 
templated has  been  started  in  the  formation  of 
an  "Ovine  Alliance."  Everywhere,  of  late,  is  heard  the 
cry,  "more  sheep."  We  have  already  referred  to  the 
work  undertaken  by  the  Philadelphia  Wool  and  Tex- 
tile Association  along  this  line,  but  this  new  plan, 
which  is  fathered  by  the  American  Sheep  Breeder, 
has  a  broader  scope.  The  idea  is  to  get  together  the 
following  interests:  National,  state  and  county  sheep 
breeders'  and  wool  growers*  associations;  flock  regis- 
try associations;  sheep  breeders;  sheep  feeders;  sheep 
shearers;  dip  makers  and  shearing  machine  manufac- 
turers  and  supply  houses;  sheep  and  live  etock  sani- 
tary boards;  sheep  commission  firms  and  sheep  sales- 
men; stock  yards  companies;  feed  yards;  live  stock 
exchanges;  packers;  retail  butchers;  railroads;  wool 
dealers;  wool  manufacturers;  clothing  manufactur- 
ers; retail  clothiers;  bankers,  agricultural  colleges; 
county  agents;  chambers  of  commerce;  live  stock 
papers;  hotels. 

Although  the  sheep  industry  represents  a  capital  of 
half  a  billion  dollars,  it  is  said  to  be  the  most  hope- 
lessly unorganized  one  in  America.  How  to  place  it 
on  a  safe  foundation  is  the  problem  to  be  solved. 
Woolen  clothing  and  mutton  for  our  hundred  million 
people  cannot  be  secured  if  the  sheep  industry  keeps 
on  going  backward  as  it  has  the  past  few  years. 

It  is  planned  to  have  a  meeting  in  Chicago  during 
the  International  Live  Stock  Exposition,  of  all  the 
sheep  interests,  and  select  at  that  time  men  who  will 
be  at  the  head  of  an  organization  to  boost  the  sheep 
Industry  in  the  United  States.  The  movement  is  a 
big  one  and  therefore  will  be  hard  to  handle.  It  has 
our  best  wishes  for  success. 

The  Three  M's 

I  HE  questions  of  manual  labor,  marketing  and 
manure  are  three  of  the  greatest  problems  to  the 
man  on  the  farm.  So  far  no  better  way  of  solving  all 
three  of  them  has  been  found  than  by  keeping  live 
stock,  especially  a  good  producing  dairy  herd.  By 
providing  work  the  year  round  and  comfortable  ac- 
commodations more  efficient  help  is  secured  than  can 
be  obtained  by  the  farmer  who  only  needs  extra  help 
at  the  same  time  all  his  neighbors  do,  and  he  has  to 
either  pay  a  premium  to  get  it  or  else  take  what 
some  one  else  does  not  want.  The  time  has  come 
when  each  farm  must  be  mora  of  a  factory — selling 
^ess  crops  and  more  meat,  milk,  butter  and  eggs.  A 
ton  of  butter  is  said  to  carry  away  from  the  farm 
about  six  cents  worth  of  fertility,  while  selling  the  feed 
which  is  required  to  produce  the  ton  of  butter  carries 
away  several  hundred  dollars.  The  agricultural  pros- 
perity of  some  of  the  European  nations  has  been  due 
to  thoir  grasp  and  utilization  of  this  fact. 

While  the  dairyman  In  the  past  has  not  always 
rocrived  all  that  he  should  for  his  product,  he  has 
always  had  a  ready  market  and  a  steady  income.  He 
has  never  met  with  a  "glutted  market"  or  crop  failure. 
Cases  are  numerous  where  producers  are  receiving  a 
special  price  for  their  goods  and  it  only  rests  with 
the  man  as  to  whether  he  will  supply  a  superior  arti- 
cle at  an  advanced  price  or  be  satisfied  with  what  the 
average  are  receiving.  Dairy  products  today  enter  the 
market  in  so  many  forms  that  It  is  no  excuse  to 
haul  milk  away  from  the  farm  just  because  it  has 


been  done  that  way  for  a  long  time.  The  market 
which  live  stock  furnishes  for  the  raw  products  of 
the  farm  is  often  underestimated.  It  is  said  that 
there  are  twenty-one  million  cows  at  work  supplying 
the  dairy  demands  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
These  cows  eat,  according  to  Dean  Eugene  Daven- 
port, of  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  two  hun- 
dred  thousand  tons  of  feed  every  twenty-four  -hours. 
This  means  that  they  consume,  in  a  year,  feed  ap- 
proximately equal  to  their  own  value;  more  than 
equal  to  that  of  the  wheat  crop,  and  but  slightly  lessi 
than  that  of  all  the  hay  and  forage  produced  in  the 
United  States. 

Several  experiment  stations  have  demonstrated  that 
by  crop  rotation  alone  soil  fertility  cannot  be  built 
up.  Keeping  live  stock  presents  the  easiest  way  of 
returning  to  the  soil  the  elements  which  it  needs  to 
keep  on  producing  without  getting  poorer  each  year. 
The  great  worth  of  barnyard  manure  is  everywhere 
recognized.  In  the  past  a  great  deal  of  its  value  has 
been  lost  because  of  improper  handling.  Now  with 
the  modern  equipment  of  track  carriers,  manure 
spreaders  and  covered  sheds  it  is  returned  to  the  soil 
with  far  less  effort  and  is  more  valuable  than 
formerly. 

It  is  because  of  these  facts  that  we  are  continually 
increasing  our  attention  to  the  live  stock  and  dairy 
interests  of  our  readers.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
when  there  is  a  realization  of  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  this  kind  of  farming  the  agricultural 
problems  of  this  section  will  to  a  large  extent  be  solved. 
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AA^orking  the  "Side  Lines' 

IN  nearly  all  lines  of  industry  there  exist  certain 
"side  lines"  and  "by-products,"  the  careful  watch- 
ing and  utilization  of  which  yields  a  very  considera- 
ble item  in  the  profit  showing  for  the  year.  That  farm- 
ing is  one  of  those  industries  in  which  it  pays  to 
watch  the  by-products  and  side  lines  has  been  proved 
in  many  individual  cases.  We  believe  that  it  is  one 
of  the  functions  of  the  farm  paper  to  point  out  these 
individual  instances  as  suggestions  for  the  many  farm- 
ers who  may  have  overlooked  their  opportunities. 
That  many  of  our  readers  are  already  alive  to  the 
side-line  idea  was  proved  by  the  responses  which  met 
our  proposition  of  this  subject  of  "side  lines"  and 
"hobbies"  as  the  topic  for  the  Experience  Pool  in  our 
issue  of  September  15th;  we  hope  many  were  benefited 
by  the  experiences  of  their  fellows  as  expressed  in 
the  contributions  to  this  Pool. 

It  has  come  to  our  notice  that  many  of  the  farmers 
in  our  territory  are  deriving  a  very  considerable  profit 
during  the  winter  months  by  the  employment  of  a 
small  amount  of  capital  and  a  reasonable  amount  of 
leisure  time  in  trapping  the  fur  bearing  animals  which 
abound  along  the  streams  and  in  the  woods  and  moun- 
tainous districts  throughout  this  section,  and  with 
the  increasing  demand  for  furs  and  the  corresponding 
increase  in  prices  offered  the  trapper,  it  has  seemed 
to  us  that  we  could  be  of  real  service  to  our  readers 
In  telling  them  something  regarding  the  best  methods 
of  trapping  and  preparing  furs  for  market.  It  has 
therefore  been  our  pleasure  to  secure  a  series  of  arti- 
cles by  an  expert  in  trapping,  the  first  of  which,  "Fur 
Trapping  for  Farmers,"  we  published  on  Page  388  of 
our  issue  of  October  15th;  the  second  article  of  this 
series,  "Preparing  Furs  for  Market,"  appears  In  this 
issue.  We  commend  these  articles  to  the  thoughtful 
consideration  of  our  readers,  with  the  suggestion  that 
they  carefully  investigate  their  own  neighborhoods  to 
see  whether  there  are  fur  bearing  animals  therein  to 
be  trapped  and,  finding  that  there  are,  that  they  set 
out  in  earnest  to  help  meet  the  heavy  demands  of  the 
fur  market,  with  profit  to  themselves.  Many  of  us 
have  been  prone  to  consider  trapping  as  an  amuse- 
ment for  our  boys;  at  the  present  price  of  furs  it  may 
well  become  a  serious  business  for  both  our  farmer 
boys  and  men. 

THERE  have  been  many  plans  advocated  to  prevent 
the  yearly  slaughter  of  calves  for  veal  and  there- 
by increase  the  beef  or  dairy  herds.  State  Food  Com- 
missioner Matthews,  of  Illinois,  now  comes  forward 
with  the  statement  that  he  has  enough  funds  to  war- 
rant the  purchase  of  500  calves  at  prices  a  trifle  in  ad- 
vance of  those  the  farmer  would  be  able  to  get  from  the 
butcher,  and  can  give  them  expert  care  until  six 
months  of  age.  As  the  object  of  the  plan  is  to  build 
up  the  dairy  industry  of  the  state  the  calves  will  be 
sold  at  cost  when  six  months  of  age  to  people  who 
agree  to  raise  them.  If  successful  this  movement 
ought  to  result  in  a  great  deal  of  good  and  we  will 
watch  its  development  with  interest 


Producing  Winter  Eggs 


By  D.  T.  HBNDRICKSON 


Every   farmer-poultryman   before   the 
advent  of  real  cold  weather  should  give 
bis  chicken  houses  a  thorough  cleaning. 
The  houses  will  then  be  ready  for  the 
permanent  occupancy  of  the  laying  hens 
during  the  long  winter  months.     Begin 
by   removing   all   the   movable  fixtures, 
such    as    nests,    water    pans    and    food, 
shell  and  grit  hoppers,  emptying  them 
and    thoroughly    scrubbing   them,    after 
which  they  should   be  disinfected  with 
a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  one  of  the  coal 
tar  dips.     These  fixtures  should  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  out  in  the  sun  all  day. 
Remove  all  the  straw  and  litter  from  the 
houses  and  sweep  the  walls,  ceiling  and 
floor.    Then  apply  a  good  coat  of  white- 
wash,   made   of   5    quarts    of   cream    of 
lime  (fresh  slaked  stone  lime),  1  quart 
of  kerosene  to  kill  the  red  mitos,  and  1 
pint  of  coal  tar  dip  to  kill  the  disease 
germs.    Allow  it  to  dry  and  then  put  the 
fixtures  back.    Refill  the  nests  with  diy, 
clean  litter,  refill   the  hoppers  and  put 
about  8  inches  of  dry,  clean  straw  over 
the  floor.     The  birds  will  appreciate  an 
odorless,  clean  and  light  house,  and  will 
fill  the  winter  egg  basket  to  show  their 
gratitude.      A    clean,    sanitary    poultry 
house  means  a  healthy  flock.       A  con- 
genial environment  means  a  contented, 
happy,  singing  hen,  which  Is  necessary 
to  production. 

Not  only  must  the  winter  quarters  be 
kept  perfectly  clean,  but  they  must  be 
spacious.     It  is  the  nature  of  poultry  to 
roam  and  wander.     During  the  winter 
when  the  birds  are  kept  in  conflnement 
their  natural  instinct  to  ramble  and  for- 
age is  suppressed.     This  cutting  off  of 
their  principal  habit  is  liable  to  have  a 
detrimental  effect  upon  them.     For  this 
reason  prevent  crowding.  Make  the  coops 
as  spacious  as  possible.     The  structures 
that   have   a  scratching   shed   attached, 
permitting  the  birds  to  wander  from  one 
shed    to   another,    satisfies   their   desire 
to  roam  and  reduces  the  ill  effect  of  con- 
finement.    Contentment  among  fowls  is 
an    essential    of    great    importance    and 
ample  space  is  conducive  to  this  neces- 
sity.      If  the  floor  space  does  not  give 
5  or  6  square  feet  for  each  member  of 


ditions  right  so  that  all  of  them  will  be 
laid.  The  hen  is  a  machine  for  the 
transformation  of  food  and  waste  prod- 
ucts into  a  highly  concentrated  human 
food.  A  good  hen  will,  in  a  year,  con- 
sume twelve  times  her  weight  in  food 


milk,  both  as  a  food  and  as  a  tonic  for 
the  system,  must  not  be  overlooked.  A 
poultry  raiser  could  afford  to  give  at 
least  2y2  cents  a  quart  for  it.  Milk 
should  always  be  fed  sour.  The  follow- 
ing.  are  eight  requirements  of  a  good 
ration:  First,  It  must  contain  sufficient 
food  nutrients;  second,  nutrients  must 
be  in  the. right  proportion;  third,  it  must 


Z,   :    !     :;       ^        "  '""''•    •^^^n'^^e. right  proportion;  third,  it  must 

Winter  egg  production  depends  upon]  be  palatable  and  satisfying;    fourth,   it 


Thank.giving  Turkeys  are  Scarce  thie  Yemr,  and  a  Bird  Like  Tkie  Bringe 
a  Handmome  Profit  to  Hie  Producer 


making  the  winter  ration  as  near  as  pos- 
sible like  the  spring  food  furnished  by 
nature,  when  egg  production  reaches  its 
height.  Some  of  the  essentials  for  win- 
ter eggs  are  clean,  pure  fresh  water; 
succulent  food,  like  cabbage  or  mangel 
wurzels;   a  sparing  amount  of  salt,  and 


tho  fl^i,    ♦!,       *u     «•  ,        .  '^eef  scraps.  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  bone  in 

the  flock,  then  the  flocks  should  be  cut    the  mash.    The  great  value  of  sour  skim 
down  or  new  houses  built  for  the  sur 


must  contain  succulence  or  green  food; 
fifth,  it  must  be  economical,  not  cheap; 
sixth,  it  should  be  easily  mixed  and 
stored;  seventh,  it  must  be  regularly 
fed;  eighth,  special  feeds  are  important, 
such  as  grit,  shell  and  charcoal. 

I  know  of  no  better  feed  for  the  laying 
hena  than  the  ration  recommended  by 
the  poultry  experts  of  the  New  Jersey 


plus.    Crowding  will  keep  the  hens  from 
liiying.     There  are  few  days  during  the 
\v inter  that  the  birds  can  use  the  runs 
and  practically  all  the  remaining  months 
of  cold  weather  will  find  the  flocks  con- 
fined to  their  buildings.    Those  who  are 
now  crowding  their  poultry  and  do  not 
v.ish    to   dispose    of    any    of    the    birds 
should  construct  a  scratching  shed  ad- 
jacent to  the  present  pens.     This  need 
not  be  pretentious   nor  even   closed   in 
front,  other  than  with  a  canvas  or  mus- 
lin curtain,  but  It  should  be  large  enough 
to  afford  the  hens  the  needed  room. 

I  have  found  that  clear,  warm,  com- 
fortable, spacious  quarters  for  the  lay- 
ing hens  are  of  no  avail,  if  the  fowl  i.s 
'lot  in  prime  condition  and  Is  not  proper- 
'y   fed.       In    the   winter   nature   rel)els 
a^^Minst  production,  and  to  get  <he  hens 
to  lay  conditions  must  be  made  the  .same 
as  they  are  In  June.     In  order  to  l>e  a 
soo(j  layer  a  hen  must  be  Tiatched  out  in 
March  or  April  and  mated  with  cockerels 
of  the  year  before.     If  a  hon  is  not  old 
^fiough  to  begin  laying  until  cold  weath- 
^'"  sets  in,  she  will  not  lay  until  summer, 
^^-'ny  of  our  hens  began  laying  in  No- 
vember and  during  some  of  the- coldest 
^voather  75  and  80  per  cent,  records  were 
"lade.     A  few  days  even  100   per  cent, 
^^as  reached  by  some  of  the  pens.     It 
takes  24  to  36  hours  for  an  egg  to  form, 
and  all  the  eggs  ever  to  be  laid  bv  a  hen 
are  In  her  when  she  leaves  the  shell.    It 
8  up  to  the  man  or  woman  to  make  con- 


A  Splendid  New  Serial  Story 

will  beffin  in  the  next  (December  1st)  issue  of  T/ie 
Fracttcal  Farmer^a  story  brim  full  of  happiness,  humor 
and  human  nature. 

The  characters  in  fiction  that  reallv  live  and  add  to  the 
permanent  store  of  the  world's  jov  are  few.  To  create 
one  such  character  is  not  only  a  fine  achievement  but  a 
great  service.  There  seems  nothinjr  of  the  fictitious  or 
the  imaginary  about  Persis  Dale  in 

"Other  People's  Business'' 

by  Harriet  Lummis  Smith,  a  story  of  country  life,  which 
we  will  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  our  readers, 
bhe  IS  as  much  alive  as  one's  next  door,  neighbor  and  far 
better  known.     She  is  the  trouble  mender  of  the  village 
a  deputv  to  Providence  in  the  kindlv  over-ruling  of  the 
tangled  lives  of  her  friends.     She  is  the  angel  who  does 
not  tear  to  rush  in— a  very  womanlv  angel,  not  so  bright 
and  good  as  to  be  above  curiositv  and  an  interest  in  other 
folks  affairs.  She  is  all  compounded  of  humor,  kindliness 
sympathy  and  shrewd  sense.     She  is  rock  bottom  human 
natiire— food  for  love  and  laughter— and  she  makes  the 
tired  reader  rejoice ! 

It  is  with  real  pleasure  that  we  will  offer  this  charming  new  serial  storv 
to  our  readers  with  the  earnest  wish  that  they  may  get  as  much  enjoyment 
and  as  many  chuckles  out  of  its  reading  as  we  have.  J"y"ient 

Watch  for  the  First  Chapter  in  the  December  Ist  Issue 


state  Experiment  Station.  This  is  based 
on  economy  and  efficiency  for  egg  pro- 
duction and  is  to  be  fed  as  a  dry  mash, 
a  morning  scratching  ration,  and  a  night 
ration.  The  formulae  are  as  follows: 
Dry  mash— Wheat  bran,  200  lbs.;  wheat 
middlings,  200  lbs.;  ground  oats,  100 
lbs.;  corn  meal,  100  lbs.;  meat  scraps, 
200  lbs.;  alfalfa,  100  lbs.;  total,  1000  lbs. 
Scratching  ration,  thrown  in  litter- 
Wheat.  100  lbs.;  oats,  100  lbs.  Not 
enough  of  this  is  fed  to  glut  the  birds. 
Night  ration— Cracked  corn,  200  lbs.; 
wheat,  100  lbs.;  oats,  100  lbs.;  buck- 
wheat, 100  lbs. 

Poultry  feeding  is  a  problem,  and  one 
that  requires  much  time,  forethought 
and  experimenting  to  reduce  it  to  a 
science.  Today,  on  account  of  the  high 
price  of  feed,  the  poultryman  is  not  will- 
ing to  compound  suitable  rations  for  his 
flock,  then  the  sooner  he  can  dispose  of 
them  the  better  it  will  be  for  him  finan- 
cially. One  must  keep  account  of  every 
expenditure  to  learn  just  how  he  stands 
if  he  wishes  to  economically  improve 
upon  his  present  methods.  This  is  just 
afc  important  when  the  establishment  is 
kept  to  supply  the  household  as  when  it 
ie  run  on  a  commercial  scale. 

The  demand,  for  eggs  at  this  season  of 
the  year  always  greatly  exceeds  the  sup- 
ply, and  that,  of  course,  enhances  the 
value.     It  is  an  encouraging  sign  that 
many   farmers  are  engaging  more   and 
more  in  the  poultry  business.     At  our 
Fruit    Vale   Farm,   near   Middletown.   a 
flock  of  about  400  White  Leghorn  and 
Wyandotte  fowls  laid  52,000  eggs  from 
Jan.   1  to  Nov.  1,   which  sold  for  over 
$1,100.      Deducting    the    cost    of    feed, 
which  also  kept  4  horses  and  2  cows,  the 
net  profit  was  $540,  or  enough  to  more 
than  vrun  the   house.     In  other  words, 
these  hens  feed  everything  on  Fruit  Vale 
Farm,   Including  the   family,   while  the 
products  of  the  farm  are  all  clear  profit. 
Besides  those  who  make  poultry  raising 
a  business,  about  every  other  farmer  in 
this  county  keeps  from  50  to  200  hens 
and  by  trading  off  the  eggs  at  his  gro- 
cer's, is  able  to  supply  the  table  with- 
out any  actual  outlay  of  cash.    Another 
source  of  income  from  poultry  is  founA 
in  the  sale  of  neatly  dressed  chickens, 
v.'hich    command    the    highest     market 
prices  at  all  times.    Another,  and  some- 
times greatly  overlooked  source  of  reve- 
nue from  poultry  Is  the  high  fertilizer 
value  of  the  droppings.     These  are  rich 
in  ammonia,  and  when  mixed  with  land 
plaster,  are  fine  for  producing  crops  of 
sweet  corn  and  garden  vegetables. 
New  Jersey. 


Concrete  Post  Failures 
Failures  in  the  making  of  concrete 
fepce  posts  are  frequently  due  to  causes 
that  may  be  easily  remedied.  Professor 
F.  W.  Ives,  of  the  Agricultural  College. 
Ohio  State  University,  suggests  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Most  failures  come  from  using  dirty 
sand,  dirty  stone  or  lumpy  cement. 

Concrete  posts  must  be  reinforced  to 
furnish  strength  necessary  to  avoid 
breakage  by  pull  of  fence  or  Impact  of 
.inimals  or  machinery.  Three  or  four 
No.  3  wires  will  give  the  proper  rein- 
forcement. 

Rusty  reinforcement  should  never  be 
used. 

Concrete  maintained  at  a  temperature 
of  60  to  70  degrees  will  have  practically 
double  the  strength  at  the  end  of  a  week 
than  the  same  material  kept  at  a  tem- 
perature of  32  to  4d  degrees. 

Posts  should  not  be  used  until  they 
are  three  or  four  weeks  old.  Even  a 
longer  time  is  desirable. 

A  good  size  for  a  fence  post  is  4  Inches 
square  at  the  top.  4x6  Inches  at  the  butt, 
and  7  feet  long. 
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Shall  the  Apple  Orchard  be 
Fertilized  ? 
During  the  last  twelve  years  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  use 
of  commercial   fertilizers  for  the  apple 
orchard.     Many  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tions started   long-time  orchard   experi- 
ments to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
use    of    mineral    fertilizers    upon    apple 
trees  is  advisable.     The  results  from  a 
few  of  these  experiments  are  now  avail- 
able.    Yet  strange  to  say,  there  still  ex- 
ists a  controversy  upon  the  subject.    The 
New  York  Station,  after  ten  years  of  an- 
nual applications  of  fertilizers,  reported 
no  benefits,  while  the  Pennsylvania  Sta- 
tion reported  marked  results  from  some 
orchards  in  which  they  had  experiment- 
ed.   A  casual  survey  of  results  from  the 
numerous   experiments   seems   to   leave 
the  value  of  commercial  fertilizers  un- 
settled;   there   appears  to   be  as   much 
aigument  against  their  use  as  there  is 
for   them.     Tliese   seemingly   irreconcil- 
able results  can,  however,  upon  careful 
study  be  explained.     All  experiments  so 
far   reported   have   merely   proved   that 
some  orchards   need  the  application  of 
commercial  plant  food  and  some  do  not. 
If  one  particular  orchard  gives  good  re- 
sults from  commercial  fertilizers  it  is  no 
sign  that  another  orchard  needs  help  in 
this  way.    A  rational  study  of  fertilizing 
apple  orchards  must   go  deeper  than  a 
few  tests  of  commercial  fertilizers. 

One  of  the  first  questions  that  we  must 
settle  is,  will  an  apple  crop  exhaust  the 
plant  food  in  a  soil?  The  apple  crop  Is 
unlike  most  farm  crops,  in  that  it  cannot 
be  rotated  from  one  field  to  another. 
The  drain  upon  soil  food  is  rather  con- 
stant and  with  a  tendency  to  increase 
each  year.  With  other  crops,  such  as 
wheat,  no  good  farmer  would  think  of 
growing  them  continuously  upon  a  piece 
of  land  year  after  year. 

Prof.   J.  P.   Stewart,  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  has  gathered  together  all 
the    available    data    upon    the    annual 
drain   of    plant   food    from    the   soil   by 
apples  and  compared  it  with  wheat.  The 
figures  which  he  submits  are  compiled 
from   chemical  analyses  of  wheat  crop 
and    apple   crop.       They    indicate  what 
the  plants  have  used  in  growing  a  crop, 
and  in  no  way  indicate  what  the  plants 
might  have  used  had  more  or  less  plant 
food  been  available.    It  is  no  longer  be- 
lieved  that   the  chemical  analysis  of  a 
given  crop  will  indicate  the  proper  fer- 
tilizer requirements  of  that  crop.     Crop 
fertilization    is   more   complicated   than 
that.    A  chemical  analysis  merely  shows 
what  a  given  crop  did  use,  not  what  it 
might  have  used  or  what  it  might  have 
gotten  along  without. 

Prof    Stewart's    figures   show    that    a 
crop   of   wheat  of  25   bushels   per  acre 
uses  annually  43.7  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
15.8    pounds    of    phosphoric    acid,    26.8 
pounds  of  potash  and  8  pounds  of  lime. 
A  crop  of  700  pounds  of  apples  per  tree, 
and  35  trees  to  the  acre,  uses  annually 
53  pounds  of  nitrogen,  15 Vt   pounds  of 
phosphoric    acid,    64    pounds   of   potash 
and  611/^  pounds  of  lime.     In  the  apple 
crop  this  amount  of  plant  food  is  used 
to  produce  the  fruit,  the  leaves  and  the 
annual  wood  growth.    In  the  case  of  the 
leaves,  however,  most  of  the  plant  food 
Is  returned    to  soil.     If  all  the  leaves 
could  be  retained  upon  the  soil  it  probar 
bly  would  result  in  the  upper  few  inches 
of  the  orchard  soil  becoming  richer  rath- 
er than  poorer,  as  undoubtedly  a  great 
deal  of  the  food  a  growing  apple  tree 
uses  comes  from  a  depth  greater  than 
the  three  or  four  inches  of  surface  soil. 


If  all  the  leaves  were  to  be  returned  to 
the  soil  there  would  be  returned  annual- 
ly per  acre  about  25  Mj  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen, 51A  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,   16 
pounds   of   potash   and    29  Vi    pounds   of 
lime.     Taking  these  amounts   from  the 
amount   used   annually   we   would   have 
left  27il>  pounds  of  nitrogen,  10  pounds 
of  phosphoric  acid,  48  pounds  of  potash 
and  32  pounds  of  lime.     These  amounts 
would   be   entirely   lost   from   the   total 
amount  of  available  food  in  the  soil,  as 
they  would  be  removed  in  fruit  and  wood 
growth.    Here  then  would  appear  to  be 
a   safe   and   sane   basis   to   fertilize   an 
apple  orchard,  for  if  we  return  each  year 
what  the  crop  takes  away  our  soil  would 
not  be  exhausted  by  the  crop.     Yet  the 
grower  who  followed  this  practice  might 
be   wasting  his   money   and   performing 
unnecessary  labor.    There  might,  for  in- 
stance, be  already  in  his  soil  available 
nitrogen   for   50   crops,   available   phos- 
phoric for  60  crops,  available  potash  for 
40  crops,  and  available  lime  for  a  hun- 
dred crops.     If  this  was  true  he  would 
be  foolish  to  keep  on  applying  all  these 
elements  year  after  year  and  until  some 
one  of  them  became  exhausted  he  would 
see  no  benefits.    No  striking  results  will 
be  observed  from  the  application  of  any 
of    the    plant    food    elements    until    the 
available  amount  of  that  element  in  the 
soil  has  fallen  below  the  needs  for  the 
crop.     If   this   is   so   it  seems  a   much 
more   rational    procedure   to   get   along 
without  commercial  fertilizer  until  the 
trees  show  the  lack  of  one  or  more  plant 
food  elements  and  then  apply  them.  The 
trouble,  however,  in  such  a  method  of 
fertilizing  lies  In  the  fact  that  our  scien- 
tists and  experimental  stations  have  not 
as  yet  given  us  reliable  symptoms  for  an 
apple  tree  ♦hat  is  suffering  from  a  lack 
of  potash,  or  phosphoric  acid,  or  nitro- 
gen, or  lime.     Until  this  is  done  all  or- 
chard fertilization  must  be  more  or  less 
in  the  dark.  We  should  know  how  an  apple 
tree  behaves  when  it  is  suffering  from 
a  lack  of  potash,  or  nitrogen,  or  any  of 
the  plant  food  elements.  We  experiment- 
ers have  been  working  on  the  wrong  end 
of  the  fence;  we  have  been  studying  how 
trees   behave   that   are   given   an   abun- 
dance of  any  plant  food,  what  we  need 


to  study  Is  how  trees  behave  when  they 
do  not  have  enough  of  a  given  plant 
food.  When  we  have  determined  defi- 
nitely, if  we  can,  the  starvation  symp- 
toms of  lack  of  any  food,  then  we  will 
have  a  rational  basis  to  stand  upon  in 
prescribing  food  treatment  for  a  given 

orchard. 

In  many  cases  we  may  get  starvation 
symptoms,  when  in  reality  there  is  no 
lack  of  plant  food  in  the  soil.    Weather 
conditions  or  over  cultural  practice  may 
fall   to  make  the  plant   food   available. 
Severe    drought    may    give    starvation 
symptoms,  because  all  plant  food  must 
be  In  solution  before  the  trees  can  use 
it.     Hence  the  maintenance  of  a  proper 
moisture  content  In  the  soil  Is  one  of 
the  first  principles  of  good  orcharding. 
There  must  always  be  plenty  of  water 
In  the  soil,  yet  the  soil  should  not  be 
wet.     A  high  humus  content  in  orchard 
soils  is  one  of  the  easiest  ways  to  regu- 
late water   content.       Then   again,   our 
soils  should  be  so  handled  that  the  water 
content  is  neither  too  high  nor  too  low. 
In  some  cases  all  this  can  be  regulated 
by  cultivation.  In  other  cases  by  a  mulch 
system,  and  In  still  others  by  a  cropping 
system.     There  Is  no  one  system  of  or- 
chard soil  management  that  will  fit  all 
cases.    The  sooner  horticulturists  recog- 
nize this  and  stop  trying  to  make  gen- 
eral treatments,  the  sooner  we  will  have 
orchard  management  upon  a  sound  basis. 
I  think  I  can  say,  without  danger  of 
being   contradicted,   that  the   one   mott 
important   element   in   successful   apple 
growing    is    proper    regulation    of    the 
water  supply  for  the  trees. 

Starvation  symptoms  may  also  be 
caused  by  faulty  systems  of  soil  manage- 
ment, the  soil  particles  may  be  too 
coarse,  and  the  plant  food  be  locked  up 
when  proper  tillage  might  release  it  for 

use. 

Before  resorting  to  commercial  fertil- 
izers the  good  apple  grower  should  be 
sure  that  he  Is  making  the  most  of  the 
plant  food  that  he  has  In  his  soil.  If  he 
feels  that  he  has  done  tHTs,  or  finds  that 
it  Is  cheaper  to  buy  plant  food  than  It 
is  to  make  It  available,  then  he  is  justi- 
fied In  applying  commercial  fertilizers. 

Nitrogen  is  the  element  that  Is  most 
used  In  producing  fruit  crops,  and  the 
one  that  Is  easiest  lost  by  faulty  soil 
management.  Yet  fortunately  It  Is  one 
element  that  we  can,  in  large  measure, 
replace   by    growing    leguminous   cover 


crops  In  the  orchard.  Nitrogen  is  most 
likely  to  become  the  limiting  factor 
sooner  than  any  other. 

If  our  apple  orchards  have  had  good 
management    and    show    a   good    color, 
good  annual  growth  and   produce  good 
crops,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  appUoa^ 
tion   of   commercial   fertilizers   will   in- 
crease the  yield  appreciably.     If,  on  the 
other  hand,  our  trees  are  not  producing 
properly  and  are  not  growing  well  and 
the  foliage  Is  not  a  deep  green,  the  or- 
chard may  or  may  not  need  commercial 
plant  food.     The  man  whose  orchard  is 
In  this  condition  should  carefully  study 
his  method  of  management,  such  as  till- 
age, cover  cropping,  pruning,  spraying, 
etc..  or  may  be  the  plant  food  is  present 
but  not  available  because  of  faulty  man- 
agement.    If  he  feels,  or  Is  sure,  that 
his   cultural   management   Is   all    right, 
then   he   had   best   ask   the   trees   what 
plant  food  Is  needed.    This  can  only  be 
done    by    experiment.      The    following 
method  of  procedure  is  suggested:   Lay 
off  six  square  blocks  of  25  trees  each  In 
the  orchard,  as  shown  In  the  diagram. 
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Since  apple  tree  roots  spread  much 
farther  than  the  tops,  there  is  likely  to 
bo  cross  feeding  from  one  row  to  an- 
other, hence  in  making  observations  they 
should  be  done  upon  the  9  center  trees 
In  each  block. 

As  a  trial  fertilizer  use  30  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  50  pounds  of  phosphoric  add 
and  30  pounds  of  potash  per  acre.     (One 
must  complete  the  area  In  one  of  the 
square  blocks  to  find  out  how  much  to 
apply.     For  Instance,  If  the  trees  were 
20  feet  apart  the  square  would  be  ap- 
proximately one-quarter   acre).     Thirty 
pounds  of  nitrogen  can  be  approximately 
obtained    in    200    pounds   of    nitrate   of 
soda,   50   pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  in 
350   pounds  of  acid   phosphate,   and   30 
pounds  of  potash  in  60  pounds  of  muri- 
ate of  potash. 
On  plat  1  apply  nitrogen  and  potash. 


e  New  Portable— A  Real  One -Man  Stump 

Proven  a  most  economical  device  for  clearing  stump  land.     Pulls  stumps  faster,  cheaper  and  wttb 
work.    Your  fifteen-year-old  boy  can  drive  it  around,  load  and  unload  it  alone.    The 

Hercules  JtiiSbi^Stump  Puller 

Cornea  equipped  eompleto,  fMdy  for  work.  The  new  portable  Is  theBTemtejt  development  f  n  etamp  polje" 
-  -    ■         One  man  handles  the  Job  atone,  no  extra  help  needed.    Tliinkjof  the  tremendoas  Mvingc.of  two 


of  today.  One  man  handles  the  Job  atone,  no  extra  help  needed.  » hiuk  ui  •...=  v. ^..^..v.---  ^ ■  v;-,  -  ■  •  i-i 
extra  men  at  12.25  per  day.  Nm-cuIm  SmMs  Nmi4-Powm>  MacWii^n  Minneaota  State  Experiment^ 
Farm  teat  the  Hercules  paDed  more  stomps  than  •  hand-power  maehfaia  and  R<>"«d,the  ftnmps  at  Wl* 
IMS  Mat.   Think  of  lt,7l%  cheaper  for  yoa  to  operate^the^Herealea^  The  Hereoles.  at  another  Stat« 

Experimental  Farm  test,  palled  stomps  at  70%  less  eost  than  dyn 
ms  today.   Tell  me  Just  bow  maeb.lMkl  jreo  nave  tpelear.  rjl  t« 


Hereoles.  »i^»iw.*-«-*— ,  —  — -- —  — ^- 
mamite.  Wrhenio  yoor  stomp  pulling  prob* 
tell  yoa  bow  to  get  stomps  oat  for  the  I 


^^^^^^         iemstoday.   Tell  me  Just  bow  moeb  land  yoa  bave  to  dear.  I'll  tell  yoa  bow  to  get  stomps  oat  for  thejeaat  a^_«_«__  _  _^^.i  t»»  — 1«^ 

er.     The  stomp  pilWtKt  Wa^SV^iil^lS^  StefiS  w«rfc  •»tar  aiKl  a^te  ttM  P«n"J««.:^„t  nl^^^S^  jEiSSSJSXSStrtS 'SiWoi 

^  remarkable  itomp  poller  offer  ever  made-all  facts  and  proof^th  full  D^iculars  i^so  informatioa  regarding  NsrmrtM  Ma»<  fwaf  warin*  w.«»  *^^.«y^ 

Wn.    My  book  eont«bisa  fond  of  practical,  osef al  tnf onnatton.  Write  for  fttoday.  B.  A.  FoDer.  Prea.  mwcuUM  WFO.  CO..H582  ««•>  St..  Caiitoi  sHIa,  1% 


F^Jl  Spraying u  e /^  a  I  Vir  1 HF ";^^^^  ^^fx^^ 
CoiitroJsleife^rl  ^V.AUErV^IUEi    Cleans  up  the  TrefiS 


Don*t  put  off  the  dormant  apray  until  the  aprlng  rush.  The  weather 
may  be  bad  or  the  ground  too  soft.  Spray  this  fall  and  make  sure  of 
controUinc  peach  leaf  curl,  San  Jose  scale,  pear  psylla,  apple  canker. 
collar  rot,  etc.  You  can  save  trees  now  that  would  die  before  spring. 
Vse  "Scal«6i4«.'*    B«tt«r  and  cbMpM  tlwa  Uom  •ulpbur— cuU  tta«  labor 


cost.    Hew  Injures  trees,  hands,  face  or  pump.    Cost  °f  -P'*' ""Jj" 
riala  will  advance  before  spring.    Order  now  and  "7i"°"«'^-    T['"! 
today  for  free  booklet,  "The  Whys  and  Wherefores  of  Fall  Spraying. 
B.  O.   PRATT    CO.,  Manufacturing   Chemists.      Department    !(• 
50  Church  Susct,  New  York  City. 


On  plat  3  apply  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phoric acid. 

On  plat  1  apply  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid. 
On  plat  5  apply  all  three. 
On  plats  2  and  6  make  no  applications, 
but  use  the  plats  as  checks  to  see  if  any 
of  the  treatments  improve  conditions 
materially. 

One  can  not  expect  Immediate  results 
the  same  year,  except  perhaps  in  the 
case  of  nitrogen.  Increased  yields  will 
usually  come  the  second  and  thiitJ  years. 
Make  the  applications  at  least  two  years, 
and,  better  still,  for  three  years  before 
trying  to  draw  any  conclusive  results. 

If  plat  1  gives  excellent  results  it  in- 
dicates that  phosphoric  acid  is  not 
needed. 

If  plat  3  gives  excellent  results  it  in- 
dicates that  potash  is  not  wanted. 

If  plat  4  gives  excellent  results  it  In- 
dicates that  nitrogen  is  not  v^anted. 

If  plat  1  does  not  give  good  results  it 
may  indicate  that  phosphoric  acid  ig 
wanted 

If  plat  3  does  not  give  good  results  it 
may  indicate  that  potash  is  wanted. 

If  plat  4  does  not  give  good  results 

It  may  indicate  that  nitrogen  is  wanted. 

If  neither  plats  1,  3  and  4  give  good 

results  it  indicates  that  nitrogen,  potash 

and  phosphoric  acid  are  all  wanted. 

If  1  and  4  give  equally  good  results 
It  indicates  that  potash  Is  wanted. 

If  1  and  3  give  equally  good  results 
it  indicates  that  nitrogen  is  wanted. 

If  3  and  4  give  equally  good  results  it 
indicates  that  phosphoric  acid  is  wanted. 
If  5  gives  better  results  than  all  oth- 
ers  it   indiqates   that   nitrogen,    potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  are  all  want^. 

If  none  of  the  plats  show  any  improve- 
ment over  plats  2  and  6  It  indicates 
that  the  orchard  is  not  in  need  of  either 
potash,  phosphoric  acid  or  nitrogen,  but 
that  the  trouble  lies  elsewhere.  In  some 
cases  lime  is  needed.  To  determine  if 
it  is  needed,  lime  might  be  applied  to 
plat  2  at  the  rate  of  500  pounds  of  hy- 
drated  lime  per  acre  or  additional  plats, 
using  potash  and  lime  and  phosphoric 
arid  and  lime,  could  be  laid  out. 

At  our  present  state  of  knowledge  an 
experiment  such  as  indicated  above.  Is 
the  surest  guide  to  rational  orchard  fer- 
tilization. 


Bee  Keeping  for  New  Jersey 
Farmers  - 

The  need  for  and  the  opportunities  In 
honey  production  are  so  large  in  New 
Jersey  that  Rutgers  College  has  decided 
to  offer  a  short  course  in  bee  husbandry. 

It  is  believed  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
nf'f  tar  annually  secreted  is  lost  through 
lack  of  properly  managed  bees  to  gather 
It  It  is  known  that  tons  of  honey  are 
annually  brought  into  New  Jersey  to 
supply  local  needs  and  that  practically 
no  effort  is  being  made  to  increase  the 
use  of  honey.  In  view  of  these  facts 
the  splendid  opportunity  for-  profitable 
honey  prodnctlon  in  the  state  is  ap- 
parent 

Many  have  started  producing  honey 
without  training  and  with  suck,  a  small 
niirnber  of  colonies  that  success  was  im- 
Po^^slble.  It  is  said  that  the  largest 
honey  producer  In  New  Jersey  has  but 
Si^o  to  300  colonies  of  bees,  representing 
ar  Investment  of  not  over  $3000,  and 
th<^  net  proceeds  average  $1500  annually. 
One  active  man  should  be  able  to  do  all 
th«'  work  In  handling  300  to  500  colonies 
*^'li  the  help  of  unskilled  labor  for  two 
or  three  weeks  during  extracting  time. 

ihat  this  splendid  resource  of  the 
state  may  be  developed,*  Rutgers  Col- 
It'Ke  will  offer  this  short  course,  which 
'fi  planned  to  give  the  student  a  practi- 
•^al  knowledge  of  profitable  bee  hus- 
handry,  provided  as  many  as  four  per- 


sons apply  for  the  course.  Any  one  after 
completing  the  course  and  after  having 
spent  one  season  in  a  commercial  apiary 
will  be  fitted  to  profitably  conduct  a 
honey  producing  business. 

Full  particulars  can  be  had  by  address- 
ing Ptof.  F.  C.  Minkler,  Director  Short 
Courses  in  Agriculture,  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey.  * 

Queries  Answered 

Buckwheat    In    a    Peach    Orchard 

J.  G.  E..  Delaware,  writes :  "Would  buckwheat 
J)e  harmful  to  a  peach  orchard  two  or  three 
yeai-8  oldV  I  would  llkfj  it  for  chlclcens  to 
eat  after  ripening." 

Whether  or  not  buckwheat  will  harm 
your  orchard  will  depend  greatly  upon 
the  time  that  it  is  sown.  Buckwheat 
makes  a  heavy  draft  upon  soil  moisture 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  compete 
with  the  trees  at  the  time  that  they  are 
making  their  greatest  growth;  that  is. 
during  the  months  of  April,  May  and 
June.  If  the  season  was  at  all  dry  dur- 
ing July,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  in  your 
vicinity,  I  would  hesitate  to  sow  buck- 
wheat before  the  first  of  August.  If  the 
season  Is  wet  it  might  be  sown  as  early 
as  July  20th.  I  would  classify  buck- 
wheat as  a  very  poor  cover  crop  for 
peaches  in  your  locality.  If  your  peach 
orchard  is  In  good  condition,  has  a  dark 
green  foliage  through  the  season  and  is 
making  a  good  growth,  you  could  try 
out  the  buckwheat,  sowing  the  latter 
part  of  July,  and  I  am  Inclined  to  think 
that  it  will  form  seed  before  frost.  If 
your  peach  trees  are  not  in  a  good, 
healthy  condition,  I  would  advise 
against  the  use  of  buckwheat,  although 
It  might  possibly  be  combined  with  an 
application  of  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  per  acre,  sown  broadcast  and  har- 
rowed in  about  the  20th  of  April  to  the 
first  of  May. 

Growing  Apricots — J.  Q.  .E.,  Delaware, 
writes :  "Do  you  think  apricots  are  profitable 
for  market?  How  ;do  they  compare  with 
peaches?     Is  the  tree  as  large?" 

Apricots  will  not  prove  a  profitable  in- 
vestment in  Delaware.  The  danger  from 
frost  is  too  great.  The  apricot  comes 
into  bloom  before  the  peach  and  its  blos- 
soms are  very  apt  to  be  killed  by  late 
spring  frosts.  I  certainly  would  advise 
against  your  trying  to  «row  them  for 
commercial  purposes.  California  and 
the  Southwest  are  about  the  only  places 
in  the  United  States  where  apricots  will 
prove  a  safe  investment.  At  the  Dela- 
ware Experiment  Station  there  are 
about  25  apricot  trees  that  were  planted 
in  1908,  and  only  once,  in  1915,  have 
they  produced  any  fruit,  and  then  only 
in  small  quantity.  The  trees  grow  about 
as  large  as  a  peach  tree,  and  in  appear- 
ance they  resemble  more  some  of  the 
Japanese  plum  varieties  than  they  do 
peaches.  For  eating  out  of  hand  most 
apricots  are  inferior  to  peaches,  and 
canned  they  are  rather  insipid.  As  a 
dried  product  they  possess  much  merit. 
The  Moorpark  is  the  only  variety  worth 
growing. 


Insecticides  Purer 
Marked  Improvement  in  the  quality  of 
insecticides  and  fungicides  is  shown  by 
the  annual  report  of  the  Insecticide  and 
Fungicide  Board  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ed June  10,  1916.  In  1915  only  8  per 
cent,  of  the  samples  of  lead  arsenate 
taken  Vere  in  violation  of  the  act, 
whereas  in  1911-12  60  per  cent,  violated 
the  law. 

While  these  results  are  probably  due 
to  the  effect  of  deterrent  prosecutions, 
they  are  due  in  even  greater  measure  to 
the  assistance  the  department's  scien- 
tists have  accorded  to  manufacturers  in 
making  their  products  of  standard 
strength  and  to  the  growing  practice  on 
the  part  of  manufacturers  of  adapting 
themselves  to  Improved  methods  and 
tests. » 


Scheduled  Farmers'  Meetings 

•Maryland  Week,"   Baltimore,   Md..  Novem- 


Iber'iT-is. 

National  Orange  Meeting,  Washington,  D. 
C,   Nov.    15-24. 

International    Ll^    Stock    Show,    Chicago, 

New  Jersey  State  Crange,  annual  meeting, 
Atlantic  City.  Dec.   R-7. 

Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society.  21st 
annual    meeting.    Roanoke.    Va.,   Dec.   5-7. 

Delaware  State  Orange,  annual  meeting. 
Dover.   Del..  Dec.   12-14. 

Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  annual  meeMng. 
Philadelphia,  Pa;,  I>ec.  12-1^. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society, 
annual  meeting,  Burlington,  N  J.,  Dec.  12-14. 


Get  More  for  Your 
Underwear  Money 

You  work  hard  for  your  money-^ 

ma!ce  it  work  hard  for  you.    65c  or 

~$1.25  invested  in  this  thoroughbred 

Hanes  Underwear  does  the  work 

of  twice  as  much« 

Hanes  is  mighty  comfortable — 
cozy  warm — perfect  fitting  and  bull 
strong.  It's  the  biggest  underwear 
bargain  in  America — bar  none.  And 
the  price  is  the  most  amazing, 
feature  of  all. 


65c 
GameBt 


HUES 


$1.2S 

per 

UnioB  Suit 


£:i,AST/C  /</\//7^ 


Hanem  XJnion  Suits  have  a  Comfortable 
Closed  Crotch  that  stays  closed;  Elastic 
Shoulders  with  Improved  Lap  Seams  which 
"give"  with  every  motion ;  snug-fitting  Col- 
larette which  always  keeps  the  win4.«ut  of^ 
the  neck;  Improved  CuflFs  at  wrist  and 
ankle  which  hug  close  and  do  not  stretch 
out  of  shape ;  and  every  button  is  a  good 
Pearl  Button  sewed  on  for  keeps. 

Hanea  Separate  Garmenta  have  Doubl* 
Gussets  to  double  the  wear ;  a  Comfortable, 
Staunch  Waistband ;  Improved  Cuffs  which 
hug  the  wrists  and  won't  flare  out;  a  snug 
Elastic  Collarette  which  never  gaps ;  Elastic 
Shoulders  with  Improved  Lap  Seams  which 
"give"  with  every  motion. 

Pre^shrinking  keeps  all  Hanes  Under- 
wear elastic  and  true  to  size  and  shape. 
Seams  are  unbreakable  where  X\^e  wear  is 
greatest.  "yVe  guarantee  Hanes  Under- 
wear absolutely— every  thread,  stitch  and 
button. 

The  price  of  wool  Is  sky-high- 
even  shc^dy  has  soared.  But  "in 
Hanes  you  get  the  same  good,  clean 
cotton  and  the  same  high  value  as 
alwasrs.  If  you  don't  know  a  Hanes 
dealer,  write  us. 

P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  COMPANT 

WiMtoa.SaUin.  N.  C 


I 
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Canadian  Farmers 
Profit  From  Wheat 

The  war's  devastation  of  European 
crops  has  caused  an  unusual  demand 
for  grain  from  tlie  American  Con- 
tinent. The  people  of  the  world  must  he 
fed  and  wheat  near  $2  a  bushel  offers  great 
profits  to  thefarmer.  Canada'sinvitation 
is  therefore  especially  attractive.  She 
*wants  settlers  to  make  money  and  happy, 
prosperous  homes  for  themselves  by 
belpug  her  raise  immense  wheat  crops. 

Tim  caa  g«t  a  HoBMstead  of  160  acres  FREE 

and  other  lands  at  remarkably  low  prices.  Durinormany 
years  Canadian  wheat  fields  have  averaged  20  bushels  to 
the  acre— many  yields  as  high  as  45  bushels  to  acre. 
Wonderful  crops  also  of  Oats,  Barley  aad  Flax. 
,  Mixed  f  arariag  as  pmfitable  an  industry  as  grain  rais- 
mg.  The  excellent  grasses  full  of  nutrition  are  the  only 
food  required  for  beef  or  dairy  purposes.  Good  schools, 
churches,  maricets  convenient,  climate  excellent. 

Military  service  is  not  compulsory  in  Canada,  but  there 
to  aa  extra  qwaand  for  fann  bibor  to  r«|>Uc«  th«  raanr  yoanir 
mm  who  have  vohintaOTcd  for  tbo  wmr.  Th«  GoT«7un«nt  la 
arrias  famars  to  potaxtra  aereaca  into  grain.  Writ*  for  litera* 
tore  and  partieatara  aa  to  rcdncaa  railway  rata*  to  Sopt.  of  Im- 
OMcratKn,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 

F.  A.  HARRISON.  210  North  Third  St. 

HarrUburC,  Pa.      Canadian  Gov't  Act. 


^"^  ^  i. » 


Use  NATCO  Drain  Tile— Last  Forever 

Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tUe  are  made  of 
best  Ohio  clay,  thorooshly  hard  buraad.  Don't  have  to  dlir  'em  up 
to  be  replaced  every  few  years.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  in  carload 
lots.    Also  manufacturers  of  the  famous   NATCO  IMPBKISH- 

^^        ^BLB    SILO.    Natco   BuUding    Tile   and    Natco    Sewer    Pipe. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company  •  1117  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FARM. WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  orjpood  — wide 

or  narrow  tires.     Steel  or  wood  whRls  to  fit  any 

running   gear.    Wagon   pa^ts  of   all   kinds.    Write 

today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

BLKCTRIC  WNKKL  CO,   44  Dm  Straat.  Qiilncy.  Ilk 


.|   ;{ 


^^y\XX  FcUrmiilfi?''    ^'  ^'  '^^^^y'*  «tory  or  how  he  converted  a  run-down  farm  Into 

^  a  money  maker:  valuable  In  practical  Buggestlons;  absorbintly 
Interesting.  889  pagen,  Illustrated,  paper  covers.  FRBK  with  a  8-year  subdcrlptlon  to  The 
Praetleal  Farmer  at  tl.OO;  mention  this  ad.    Walker  PaMlshlni  Ce..  P.  0.  lex  ini.  PMladelyhla.  Pi. 
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^HE  garden: 


Edited  by  W.  F.  MASSEY 

AH  article,  for.  or  queatious  relating  to  this  department  should  be  addressed  "The  Garden."  The  Practical 
Farmer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ————-—-======== 

er  sections  it  may  be  wise  to  sow  in 
spring.  Formerly  it  was  advised  that 
the  prickly  seeded  spinach  was  best  for 
spring  sowing,  but  I  have  never  found 
this  to  make  a  good  crop  as  compared 
with  the  smooth  seeded  Savoy-Leaf 
variety.  This  fall  there  is  a  great 
scarcity  of  spinach  seed,  and  any  one 
who  intends  to  plant  in  spring  had  bet- 
ter get  the  seed  at  once.  The  seed  usu- 
ally sells  for  20  cents  a  pound,  but  is 
now  75  cents.  One  seedsman  told  me 
that  he  had  contracted  last  spring  for 
75,000  pounds  of  American  grown  seed 
and  50,000  pounds  from  Holland.  He 
got  less  than  one-fourth  the  American 
seed  and  so  far  has  b^n  unable  to  get 
any  at  all  from  Holland. 


The  Parly  Cabbage  Crop 
From  Baltimore  southward  November 
la  the  time  for  setting  the  plants  of  early 
cabbages.  We  run  furrows  three  feet 
apart  and  either  fill  them  with  well  rot- 
ted manure  or  apply  1000  to  1500  pounds 
per  acre  of  a  good  high  grade  fertilizer. 
Then  bed  on  these  furrows  with  a  fur- 
row from  each  side  running  east  and 
west.  Open  a  shallow  furrow  down  the 
middle  of  the  ridge  and  set  the  plants 
15  inches  apart  and  deep  enough  to 
cover  the  stems.  Then  when  the  soil  is 
levelled  in  spring  they  will  come  all 
right  on  the  surface. 

In  colder  sections  it  is  better  to  set 
the  plants  in  a  cold  frame  2  or  3  inches 
apart,  and  try  to  keep  them  as  near 
dormant  as  possible  during  the  winter 
by  exposing  them  to  the  air  in  all  weath- 
er that  is  sunny  and  not  colder  than  25 
to  30.  These  temperatures  will  do  no 
harm,  but  if  kept  too  close  the  plants 
will  get  tender. 

Northward  It  may  really  be  better  not 
to  use  the  fall  sown  seed,  but  to  sow  in 
a  well  banked  frame  in  early  January 
and  then  get  the  plants  in  the  best  shape 
for  setting  in  spring,  and  there  will  be 
but  little  difference  in  the  usual  earli- 
ness  of  the  crops. 


Growing  Horse  Radish 

Several  correspondents  have  asked 
about  the  cultivation  of  horse  radish. 
Just  now  it  is  well  to  get  the  roots  for 
planting  in  the  spring  and  bury  them 
in  a  convenient  place  so  as  to  have  them 
handy  at  planting  time.  The  best  variety 
is  the  Maliner  Kren  or  Bohemian  horse 
radish.  The  root  cuttings  can  be  had 
from  any  of  the  leading  seedsmen.  The 
cuttings  are  made  cut  straight  across 
at  top  and  sloping  at  the  lower  end,  so 
that  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  between 
them  in  planting. 

The  time  for  planting  is  in  the  earliest 
spring,  and  the  early  cabbage  plantation 
Is  one  of  the  best  places-.     Punch  holes 
in  the  rows  midway  between  tie  cab- 
bage plants  with  a  crow-bar  and  put  the 
root  cutting  in  perfectly  straight.    Then, 
after  the   cabbages  are  cut,   the   horse 
radishes  are  cultivated  through  the  sea- 
son.    An  application  between  the  rows, 
of   150   pounds   of  nitrate   of   soda   per 
acre  will  promote  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  roots.    The  crop  is  dug  in  late  fall 
and  the  roots  trimmed,  the  side  roots 
cut  properly  and  buried  in  bundles  for 
the  winter,  and  the  main  roots  put  on 
the  market.    The  roots  are  at  their  best 
at  one  season's  growth,  and  will  decrease 
in  value  if  left  longer.    The  main  roots 
are  sold  by  the  ton  usually. 


Onions 

-  My  sets  of  the  Yellow  Potato  onion 
and  the  White  Pearl  planted  in  Septem- 
ber are  now  growing  finely.  Now  we 
will  take  the  garden  hand  plow  and 
throw  a  furrow  to  each  side  of  the  rows 
as  a  winter  protection  to  be  pulled  away 
in  the  spring,  as  the  bulbs  form  better 
on-W*e  surface. 

The  White  Pearl  onions  are  planted 
for  early  green  onions,  and  here  they 
are  usually  ready  for  bunching  in  March. 
Later   the    side   offsets    of    the    Potato 
onions  are  pulled  for  green  onions  and 
the  main  bulbs  left  to  rip^n.     The  Yel- 
low  Potato  onion   is  quite   hardy,  and 
while  the  White  onions. may  get  hurt 
in  a  hard  winter  I  have  never  Jbad  the 
Potato  onions  injured.    In  a  cojder  cli- 
mate the  sets  planted  thickly  id^frames 
and  later  protected  with  the  saroes  will 
make  green  onions  early  and  the  frames 
can  be  cleaned  out  in  time  for  tomato 
plants.  ;;, 


from,  seed  and  get  a-  great  variety  of 
single  and  double  ones.  Then  those  I 
do  not  care  to  keep  I  dig  up  and  throw 
away.  I  have  in  this  way  gotten  a  col- 
lection  of  the  Pompon  sorts  that  are 
hardy  anywhere,  and  which  are  as  fine 
as  any  of  this  class  sold  by  florists. 

Winter  Protection 
Where  it  is  necessary  to  lift  the  beets, 
carrots  and  parsnips  the  best  way  to 
keep  them  is  to  pack  them  upright  in 
narrow  trenches  such  as  some  use  for 
celery,  and  cover  with  boards  and  straw. 
In  the  flower  garden,  if  you  have  tender 
tea  roses  the  best  winter  protection  is 
a  mound  of  sawdust  around  them.  It 
does  not  matter  if  the  entire  tops  above 
the  sawdust  are  killed,  for  this  class  of 
roses  bloom  only  Oh  the  young  growth, 
and  the  cuttting  down  will  make  them 
grow  and  bloom  better 

In  sections  where  zero  temperature 
prevails  in  winter,  the  remontant  roses 
had  better  be  tied  up  in  straw,  for  it  is 
important  to  save  the  ripe  wood  of  these, 
from  which  the  blooming  wood  is  pro- 
duced. 


Wintering  Cabbages 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which 

cabbages    can    be    wintered    after    late 

heading.    I  turn  them  over  with  head  to 

the  north  and  bank  the  soil  over  them, 

leaving  the  top  open  but  shaded  from 

the  winter  sun.     In  a  colder  section  I 

have  run  out  furrows  deeply  and  packed 

the  plants,  roots  and  all,  closely  in  the 

furrow,  then  throw-  a  furrow  to  them 

and  pack  in  another  row  until  I  had  a 

bed    six    feet   wide.      Over    this    bed    I 

built  a  shelter  of  green  pine  boughs  to 

keep  the  winter  sun  off,  and  they  kept 

well.    Some  bury  them  upside  down  and 

cover  entirely.    I  have  never  tried  this. 

In  cold  climates  where  they  are  largely 

grown,  frost-proof  covered  pits  are  the 

best  place  to  pack  them. 


Profitable   Sawmilling 

A  Farquhar  Sawmill,  eauipped 
with  our  new  Double  Belt  Feed 
driven  by  either  a  Farquhar  Loco- 
motive or  Cornish  Rig,  makes  a 
most  dependable  and  economical 
sawmill  outfit.  J^ 

The  Farquhar  Double  Belt  has  proven 
itself  the  last  word  in  sawmill  feeds.  It 
combines  minute  accuracy  with  easy  han- 
dUntf  and  lonK  Ufe.  Our  Standard  Mill  is 
built  in  four  sizes  with  either  Standard 
or  LOB  Beam  type  of  carriage.  We  also 
have  the  1-A  heavy  Stationary  Mill  and 
the  Farquhar  Pony  for  light  sawing.    , 

Our  celebrated  Cornish  Rig  supplies 
dependable  mill  power,  using  the  offal 
lumber  and  sawdust  for  fuel.  Farquhar 
LocomoUve  Rig  bums  either  coal  or  wood. 

New  catalogues  giving  Illustrated  de- 
scriptions/rec  on  request  Write  for  them. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Umitcd 

Box  609,  York,  Penna. 


Farm  Implmmmntm.  Hmayy  Machinmry. 
Hydraulic  Cidtr  and  Vmnemr  Frmatma 


Spinach 

The  spinach  that  was  sown  late  for 
spring  cutting  will  be  greatly  helped 
now  by  a  "heavy  mulch  of  stable  manure, 
not  only  as  a  winter  protection,  but  for 
the  promotion  of  a  rapid  growth  In 
spring.  Spinach  that  was  sown  early  for 
fall  cutting  is  now  ready  and  should  be 
cut  before  the  outer  edges  of  the  leaves 
get  frosted.  The  favorable  weather  here 
has  made  the  fall  spinach  remarkably 
fin&  and  we  are  cutting  it  rapidly. 

Some  sow  another  crop  In  early  spring, 
but  I  have  found  that  this  spring-sown 
crop  runs  to  seed  Just  as  soon  as  the 
late  fall  croiJ  and  here  I  depend  for 
spring  cutting  on  the  crop  sown  early  In 
October,  which  at  present  is  Just  large 
enough  to  probably  winter  well.  In  cold- 


Frame  Lettuce 

My  lettuce  in  the  cold  frames  Is  grow- 
ing rapidly  and  promises  to  head  for 
Christmas  or  sooner.  This  fall  crop  of 
frame  lettuce  can  be  grown  a  good  way 
north  of  here,  Jor  with  the  double  glazed 
sashes  the  crop  will  be  safe  even  if  real 
hard  winter  should  come  before  Christ- 
mas. In  fact,  with  frames  well  banked 
on  the  outside  and  the  double-glazed 
sashes  on  it,  the  outside  temperature 
may  get  near  zero  without  damage  to 
the  crop. 

Outside  lettuce  from  seed  sown  in 
August  is  now  heading  well  and  we 
hope  to  get  It  before  any  hard  freezing 
has  damaged  it.  In  fact,  we  are  now 
cutting,  In  early  November,  fairly  well 
headed  lettuce,  and  we  seldom  have 
weather  to  damage  it  seriously  before 
the  middle  or  last  of  the  month. 

I  was  down  in  North  Carolina  the  first 
of  this  week  and  found  everything  green 
and  flourishing,  while  here  the  tender 
stuff  has  been  blackened  by  frost.  Two 
or  three  hundred  miles  north  or  south 
make  a  wonderful  difference  in  climate. 


Celery 
Where  celery  is  grown  In  the  Balti- 
more bed  method  we,  of  course,  leave  it 
where  It  grew,  well  covered  with  earth 
and  straw  or  fresh   leaves,   but  where 
grown  in  rows  the  plants  must  be  lifted. 
The  best  way  to  keep  them  is  to  make 
trenches  a  spit  wide  and  as  deep  as  the 
plants  are  tall  and  pack  them   closely 
upright  In  these.    Then  make  a  cover  of 
planks  nailed  V-shaped  and  cover  these 
with  straw,  or  pack  In  cellars  made  for 
the    purpose.      The   green    varieties   of 
celery,  blanched  in  earth,  are  far  better 
than  any  of  the  so-called  self-blanching 
varieties.    The  self-blanching  sorts  will 
do  to  sell,  but  for  home  use  we  want 
crisp,  solid  and  brittle  celery  with  a  fine 
nutty    flavor,    and    the    self-blanching 
sorts  seldom  combine  these  qualities. 


Wanted:  Honest,  Energetic  Men 

in  every  eoanty  to  sell  pur  big  line  of  goods  direct  to 
farmerB.   i:x»«rle«e«  not  ■e«««»«ry.    Wefuiy 

Instruct  you.     FarmerB.  laborers,  mechanics   or  any 
men  willing  to  work  can  make 

91000  to  93000  a  Year 

bandlmg  our  big  sellers.  Exclusive  territory  give  n. 
We  furnish  you  the  caplUl :  you  furnish  the  team  10 
carry  the  goorts.  Be  your  own  btws  In  a  pleasant, 
permanent  and  proUtable  business  V'rite  at  once  lor 
full  particulars,  giving  age  and  occnpailon. 
TU  DI}«FOUI  CO..      DepL  21.      HOKtM  JAVA.  N.  T. 
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Chrysanthemums 
Down  here  we  bloom  all  the  early 
varieties  outdoors,  and  as  I  write  they 
are  still  very  showy.  But  in  colder  sec- 
tions you  can  grow  them  outside  until 
well  budded  and  then  take  the  plants  up 
with  a  mass  of  soil  and  set  in  boxes  or 
tubs,  and  they  will  bloom  finely  In  the 
house.  But  for  weeks  here  we  have  had 
flowers  outside  that  compare  well  with 
those  the  florists  grow  under  glass,  and 
the  hardy  single  flowers  and  button 
varieties  are  fine  in  vases.    I  grow  these 


Keeping  Onions 
Remember  that  it  is  light  and  warmth 
that  cause  the  onions  to  sprout.  Kept  in 
total  darkness  and  at  a  temperature  Just 
above  32,  or  if  occasionally  lower,  the 
onions  will  keep  well,  though  some 
varieties  are  better  keepers  than  others. 
I  have  kept  the  White  Multiplier  onions 
in  a  heap  on  a  bam  floor  all  winter.  No 
onion  will  be  seriously  Injured  by  slight 
freezing,  but  it  is  better  to  keep  them 
Just  above  the .  freezing  point  and  to 
keep  them  dark. 


SAWS! 

lManXr4&:!!:ll:2lBMts2 


ANY  WOOD   _^ 

•N  ANY  POSITION 

ON   ANY  OIIOUNO 

4  In.  to  •  ft.  TiMWMBta 

MKN    With   a 

Saw 


Rake  up  the  fallen  leaves  and  use  as 
a  mulch  for  flowers  and  shrubs.  Hard- 
wood leaves,  like  oak  and  chestnut,  con- 
tain more  plant  food  than  those  from 
soft  wooded  trees.  All  dead  stalks  and 
other  matter  in  the  garden  not  used  for 
mukhing  should  be  burned  as  soon  as 
possible  In  order  to  kill  weed  seeds  and 
disease  germs. 


Our  1917  Model  l(a4>bioe  saw*  ftuter,  rmm  MtUr  and  w'l 
last  longer  than  ever.    AdjiMt«d  in  a  minat«  to  suit   ' 
12-jrear-old  boy  or  stronRest  man.    Affk  for  catalog  N 
1161  and  low  price.    First  ord«r  gets  agency. 

.  C*..  Ml  W.  HuilMa  St..  CUcag*.  111. 


Aslowas 
97.90 


310,000.00 

■MtoMt  CMAf 
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Soils  and  Field  Crops 


Conducted  hy  A.  E.  GRANTHAM 


In  thla  department  wlU  be  answered  questions  relating  to  soils  and  their  Improvement,  Held  crops  and  the 
use  of  lime.  Questions  should  be  addressed  to  the  "Soils  and  Field  Crops"  departmeut,  care  oX  The  Practical 
Farmer,  Pbiladelpbia,  Pa. 


Co-operative  Testing  of  Varieties 

of  Com 

During  the  past  week  the  writer  has 
had  the  opportunity  of  being  on  farms 
where  a  number  of  varieties  or  strains 
of  corn  have  been  growa  side  by  side 
this  season.  The  work  was  planned  as 
follows:  The  county  agent  or  farm 
demonstrator  eaUy  in  the  spring  se- 
cured a  sample  of  seed  from  a  number 
of  farmers  in  the  neighborhood.  Then 
some  farmer  in  the  locality  agreed  to 
plant  these  various  strains  on  his  farm 
and  carefully  tend  the  crop  during  the 
season.  Care  was  taken  to  select  a  field 
that  was  uniform  with  respect  to  the 
quality  of  the  soil  so  that  every  variety 
would  have  the  same  chance.  These 
tests  have  shown  that  within  the  same 
neighborhood  there  are  strains  of  corn 
that  vary  as  much  as  50  per  cent,  in 
yield.  In  one  case  the  best  yield  was 
66  bushels  per  acre,  while  the  lowest 
was  32  bushels.  The  difference  In  yield 
was  due  primarily  to  the  strain  or 
variety,  as  the  soil,  fertilization  and 
tillage  were  the  same  for  each.  It  was 
noticeable  that  '  the  larger  yielding 
strains  did  not  have  extra  large  ears, 
but  that  they  were  very  uniform  in  size. 
The  low  yielding  strains  showed  a  milth 
wider  variation  in  the  size  of  the  indi- 
vidual ears,  which  in  a  large  measure 
cut  down  the  total  weight.  The  better 
yielding  sorts  showed  a  greater  uni- 
formity in  the  type  of  ear  as  indicated 
by  the  depth  of  kernel,  indentation  and 
color.  Those  varieties  or  strains  which 
lacked  constancy  of  color,  or,  in  other 
words,  were  badly  mixed,  were  not  the 
best  producers.  This  supports  our 
theory  that  there  must  be  more' or  less 
constancy  In  type  of  ear  In  order  to  get 
the  highest  yield  of  grain.  Out  of  a 
number  of  types  pf  ear,  all  cannot  carry 
the  maximum  quantity  of  grain;  only  a 
few  are  the  best,  hence  this  is  the  chief 
reason  for  giving  attention  to  the  selec- 
tion of  seed  ears.  Elars  of  a  certain  type 
will  tend  to  reproduce  that  type.  In 
most  of  these  tests  the  corn  showed  the 
lack  of  attention  In  selecting  seed  ears. 
The  depth  of  kernel  was  too  shallow  in 
most  cases;  much  more  grain  per  ear 
could  be  carried  by  selecting  seed  ears 
with  a  deeper  kernel. 

The  educational  features  of  neighbor- 
hood testing  of  corn  are  valuable.  It 
gives  to  every  farmer  who  has  entered 
the  test  some  Idea  of  how  his  corn 
stands  in  respect  to  yield  with  those  of 
his  neighbors.  As  the  different  varie- 
ties are  husked  separately,  and  placed  In 
piles  they  are  easily  compared.  The 
farmers  of  the  entire  neigliborhood  are 
invited  to  come  at  the  time  the  corn  is 
weighed.  Generally  the  county  agent 
or  some  one  ^Ise  familiar  with  corn  dis- 
cusses the  good  and  bad  features  of  each 
lot  entered  In  the  test.  The  growers 
themselves  are  often  amazed  at  the  dif- 
ference in  yield  of  the  varieties.  It 
shows  to  them  that  there  Is  a  difference 
in  the  performance  or  yield  of  sorts  in 
the  same  neighborhood  and  sometimes 
this  difference  is  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
entire  cost  of  production.  Such  work 
as  this  should  be  conducted  In  every 
locality.  In  the  end  it  will  result  In  a 
hetter  knowledge  of  the  type  of  ear  to 
select  for  seed  purposes,  as  well  as  what 
varieties  will  utilize  the  season  to  the 
l>e8t  advantage.  I(  was  very  clear  in 
some  of  these  tests,  which  were  conduct- 
ed In  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  that  a 


later  maturing  variety  would  be  more 
satisfactory  from  the  point  of  yield. 
The  local  sorts  now  grown  do  not  take 
full  advantage  of  the  season  at  their 
command.  This,  however,  is  a  point 
that  has  its  limitations,  as  a  long-season 
variety  of  corn  must  have  fertile  land 
and  careful  attention  in  order  to  ma- 
ture. On  the  other  hand,  the  earlier 
maturing  sorts  may  do  fairly  well  on 
poor  land  under  favorable  circumstances. 
All  of  these  considerations  may  be 
brought  out  in  a  test  or  demonstration 
of  this  kind. 


Does  Deep  Plowing  Pay? 

F.  A.  O'BRIEN. 

I  discovered  accidentally  In  a  rather 
peculiar  way  that  the  deep  p\owing 
recommended  by  the  county  agents  and 
farm  demonstrators  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  a  practi- 
cal proposition. 

We  have  a  red  clay  subsoil  in  this 
county.  It  is  difficult  for  the  roots  of 
crops  to  penetrate  it  and  equally  diffi- 
cult to  drain  it  and  make  it  store  mois- 
ture during  dry  seasons. 

I  wasn't  thinking  of  any  of  these 
things,  however,  when  I  decided  to  clear 
the  stumps  off  a  2-acre  plat  and  to  use 
dynamite  for  the  purpose.  However,  the 
first  year  that  I  farmed  these  2  acres 
after  blasting  out  the  stumps,  I  discov- 
ered that  everywhere  a  stump  had  been 
shot  out,  the  crops  were  better  over  an 
area  of  about  7  or  8  feet.  It  was  evident 
the  dynamite  had  worked  wonders  in 
breaking  up  this  red  clay  subsoil.  It  had 
enabled  my  crops  to  root  deeply.  Plenty 
of  moisture  was  supplied  through  the 
growing  season,  while  at  the  same  time 
all  surplus  water  was  drained  down 
through  the  soil  below  root  depth. 

In  view  of  my  observations.  I  cannot 
help  being  a  believer  in  the  theory  that 
deep  plowing  pays;  at  any  rate,  on  our 
red  clay  subsoils.  Of  course,  It  Is  obvi- 
ous that  a  much  deeper  breakage  can  be 
obtained  by  blasting  than  is  possible  by 
any  subsoiling  implements  that  have 
been  invented  so  far. 

Virginia. 


stubble  all  the  limestone  may  be  applied 
this  winter.  It  requires  some  time  for 
limestone  to  act,  and  as  the  tendency  is 
for  lime  to  work  aownward,  surface  ap- 
plications are  satisfactory  and  results  in 
a  better  distribution  of  labor. 


Queries  Answered 

AUIke  CIoTer._F.  A.,  Delaware,  writes : 
(  an  one  sow  Alsike  clover  on  wheat  In 
March  nnd  «et  a  Rood  stand?  Would  this  be 
a  good  crop  to  turn  under  for  com  the  next 
spring,  or  would  It  be  better  to  turn  the 
wheat  stubble  and  seed?" 

If  your  land  is  in  good  condition  as  to 
fertility  you  should  get  a  stand  of  Alslke 
clover  by  seeding  In  wheat  In  the  spring. 
This  will  make  a  fair  sod  by  the  next 
fall  and  may.  be  used  profitably  for  corn. 
I  should  prefer  to  use  a  mixture  of  Red 
and  Alsike  clover  rather  than  the  Alslke 
alone.  If  you  fall  to  get  a  stand  In  wheat 
the  stubble  may  be  turned  and  then'seed- 
ed.  But  in  the  latter  case  you  probably 
will  do  better  to  sow  Crimson  clovef  un- 
less the  land  Is  low  and  inclined  to  be 
Wet.  You  will  ordinarily  have  less  trou- 
ble In  securing  a  stand  of  Alsike  clover 
than  Red  clover.  The  seeding  is  usually 
made  as  for  Red  clover. 


.Applylnjc  I^lnieston«. — C.  C,  New  Jer- 
sey, writes:  "My  farm  lies  In  Morris  Co..  N, 
J.,  at  an*  elevation  of  about  1200  feet ;  soil  a 
clay  loam,  I  could  not  plow  for  rye  because 
of  lack  of  rain,  as  the  ground  broke  up  In 
chunks.  I  propose  to  put  com  on  It  next 
spring,  following  that  with  rye  next  October 
Ist  to  1.')th.  I  have  the  ground  limestone  on 
hand  that  I  Intend  to  spread  before  sowing. 
Would  voii  adviBe  spreading  It  during  the 
winter,  before,  of  course,  the  land  Is  plowed? 
I  should  put  It  on  with  a  spreader," 

It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  apply  at 
least  half  of  the  limestone  during  the 
fall  and  winter  before  the  ground  Is 
plowed.  The  other  half  may  be  put  on 
after  the  land  Is  plowed  in  the  spring. 
This  practice  I  should  advise  especially 
if  the  present  land  Is  in  sod;  if  In  corn 


New  Jersey  Agricultural  Week 

State  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Alva 
Agee  is  making  plans  tor  hold  in  Tren- 
ton dicing  January  what  he  has  desig- 
nated as  "Agricultural  Week."  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  State  Board  is 
the  third  week  in  January,  and  at  that 
time  all  the  varied  agricultural  interests 
and  organizations  through  the  state  will 
be  invited  to  participate.  The  State  De-, 
partment  will  provide  meeting  halls, 
publicity  and  other  arrangements  for  the 
convenience  of  the  different  societies. 
Amo^g  the  organizations  that  are  ex- 
pected to  meet  "simultaneously  with  the 
State  Board  are  the  County  Farm  Dem- 
onstrators, the  Guernsey  and  HolstelTi 
Cattle  Breeding  Associations,  the  State 
Poultry  Association  and  dependent 
bodies. 


Pennsylvania  Vegetable  Show 
The  annual  meeting  and  show  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Vegetable  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  at  Harrisburg,  Janu- 
ary 23,  24  and  25,  1917.  The  officers  of 
this  organization  are:  President,  S.  Her- 
bert Starkey,  Bustleton;  Vice-President, 
W.  H.  Weinschenck,  New  Castle;  Secre- 
tary, J.  R.  Bechtel,  State  College;  Treas- 
urer,   H.    W,    Pierce,   Wilkes-Barre, 

The  program  will  consist  of  four  ses- 
sions led  by  growers  and  specialists.  It 
is.  probable  that  there  will  be  one  session 
OP  each  of  the  following  subjects:  Green- 


house Problems,  Pests  of  Vegetable 
Crops  and  Latest  Methods  of  Control, 
Economic  Production,  and  Marketing. 

Plans  have  also  been  made  for  an  ex- 
hibit of  farm  and  greenhouse  vegetables. 
Secretary  Bechtel  will  be  glad  to  send  a 
premium  list  to  any  one  asking  for  it. 
While  the  month  of  January  is  not  ideal 
for  an  exhibit  of  this,  kind  there  is  much 
that  can  be  shown  at  that  time  by  now 
storing  choice  vegetables.  All  prod- 
ucts entered  for  competition  must 
have  been  grown  in  Pennsylvania 
by  the  exhibitors^.  Non-members,  as 
well  as  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, are  invited  to  show  their 
vegetables.  No  charge  will  be  made  for 
exhibit  space,  nor  will  entry  fees  be 
charged.  Valuable  premiums  will  be  of- 
fered for  prize  winners  in  the  various 
classes. 


Top-Dressing  Grass  Lands 

(Concluded  from  page  415) 

to  come  into  gear  only  a  light  disking: 
will  result,  and  this  will  not  injure  the 
grass.     Broadcasting  by  hand  is  anothe 
method,  hardly  so  desirable  on  accoun; 
of  the  labor  and  the  difficulty  of  secur- 
ing even   distribution  of  the   fertilizer. 
If  nitrate  of  soda  alone  is  used  it  should 
b^  fined,  screened  and  mixed  with  equal 
parts  of  dry  earth  or  sand  in  order  to 
drill  evenly.     Where  acid  phosphate  is 
a  part  of  the  mixture  no  other  filler  will 
be  required.     Stable  manure  is  most  ef 
ftclently  applied  with  a  manure  spreader 
The  writer's  observations  and  experi 
ence  have  led  him  to  believe  that  gras  . 
will   respond  better  to  proper  fertilizj: 
tion  than  any  other  farm  crop. 
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Two  Cents 

INTERNATIONAL  feed  grinders  demand  only 
*  about  two  copper  pennies  for  grinding  each 
bushel  of  feed.  That's  the  ultimate  average  cost. 
That  low  average  cost  applies  whether  you  use  a  small 
grinderwithiiand  power  or  whether  you  require  a  large 
30-bushel-per-hour-capacity  grinder,  running  it  with 
your  light  tractor  or  enpine. 

An  International  is  the  feed  grinder  you  need,  because,  with 
three  styles  and  seven  sizes  to  choose  from,  all  of  the  highest 
quality,  you  can  get  an  IntemaUonal  feed  grinder  of  just  the 
nght  type  for  your  work. 

Type^B  International  feed  grinders  are  designed  specially  for 
grinding  corn  on  the  cob.  There  are  three  sizes,  with  6*^,  8", 
and  10  plates.  Type  C  is  the  small  grain  grinder,  for  oats, 
wheat,  shelled  com,  etc.,  and  is  made  in  6"  and  8"  sizes.  Type 
p  IS  the  heavy  grinder  for  corn  in  the  husk,  Kaffir  com  in  the 
head,  etc.,  and  is  made  in  8"  and  10"  sizes. 

Further  information,  covering  every  feature  of  International 
feed  grinders  and  Mogul  and  Titan  kerosene  engines  and  tractors, 
IS  contained  in  booklets  which  we  will  gladly  send.  Write  for  them. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(hconMMrated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

CkoBpioa     DMriif      McConuck      Milwa^M     OiIwm 


Instantaneous  Fire  Extinguislier 

Should  be  In  ev«ry  home,  barn,  hen  house,  auto- 
mobile (parage  or  other  building  and  on  every 
automobile.  Eany  to  operate,  alwavH  ready,  abso- 
lutely gimranU'ed.  A«  this  eTtlnKulaher  uses  a 
powder  (not  a  liquid)  there  are  no  pumps,  vaivee 
or  anything  to  get  out  of  order.    If  not  satinfac- 


powder  (not  a  liquid)  there  are  no  pumps,  vnivee 
or  anything  to  get  out  of  order.    If 
tory,  money  cheerfully  refunded. 

Sent  poBtpalrt.  tl.i',0— ornend  for  circular. 
Blnrhani  SpecJslty  Co.,  2©25  N.  Sr4  St..  PhlU..  Pa. 


KEROSENE  ENGINES 


arts'      D [ s 1 


Dnrable.  Powerfnl.  Reliable.  Mm- 
■ive.  Boilt  to  last;  to  do  haitf. 
hesTT  work.  Usee  Cheapest  reel. 
__^  -  ^-^r-  Pall  3<  to  H  horee-pow«r  mors  than 
rsted.  9  Wmmtltm  Trlmi.  Kmmy  Tmrmm.  Bises 
U<  to  22  H-P.  Easy  to  etart.  No  Crankhw.  No 
twttoriea.  ta  Year  OMsrantvo.  Most  praetiesi  eaalae 
•ver  bailt.  Engine  book  frM.  A  Postel  brines  U. 
TNB  OTTAWA  MANUPAOTUmNO  CO.. 
1701  mim  •troot,  OTTAWA,  KAMOAik 
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Roman  Auto  Co. 

Carrying  Good  News! 

Wbrn  a  man  makes  a  satlMtaciory 
purcba»e  be  tells  tbe  Kood  news  to 
olbers-and  so  one  satistied  rustomer 
makes  others.  -Tbis  »'earryln»  tbe 
Koud  news"  has  been  tbe  birsest 
fWrtor  In  tbe  la  years  upballdlnic  of 
onr  business.  For  it  meant  satisfied 
customers— men  wbo  cot  tbe  best,  and 
paid  tbe  least  for  It. 

$150  BUYS  AN  AUTO 

Send  Todav  for  our  new  1917  Catalog 
No.  B.  See  Our  Prices  and  List  of  Cars. 

A  FEW  SPECIALS: 

1916  CHALMERS  Touring J700 

1916  PULLMAN  Touring gw 

1916  MAXWKLL  Touring WoO 

BUIOK,  late  model jgw 

CADILLAC,  late  style....... f^» 

OVERLAND  Roadster,  like  new J27o 

HUDSON  Touring,  equipped. «3UU 

And  1000  others,  $1)0  to  J750. 

Roman  Auto  Co.,  Inc. 

203  N.  Broad  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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Edited  by  F.  V.  L.  TURNER 

All  letters,  inquiries  and  request-  In  reference  to  poultry,  should  be  addrewed  to  the  Poultry  Editor  of  Tbe 
Practical  Farmer.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Practical  Poaitty  Talks 
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I  undersUnd  (despite  War's 
increase  in  price)  you  have  low 
contract  for  miles  of  best  hard- 
wire steel  fencing.  So  send 
new  catalog  free  (prices  start- 
ing 16c  instead  of  18c  per  rod.) 


^!  Name. 


I 
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Address 

MANUFACTURERS'  OUTLET  CO. 

The  Mail  ■  Order  HoMse  of  the  East 
606  WaUteu  Ave.         BUFFALO.  N.Y. 


^.Wonderful    Money    8avln« 
^ Fence  Book.  Over  150  Styles. 

Oates-Bteel  Posta-BarbWlre— -— — -- 
DIRECT  FROM  FACTORT-FREI6HT  PAID 
All  be.V7  DOUBLE  OALVANIZEO  WIBK.     13a 
ffi  rod  op.     Get  f  re*  Book  uid  Sunpl.  to  tmU. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  A  WIRE  CO., 
Dspt.     S3  • 


122  Acre  Productive  Farm 
18  Miles  to  Washington 

Only  2  miles  to  de|K)t,  stores,  etc.,  80  acres,  fertile  lil- 
lage,  lot  of  fruit,  valuable  wood,  spring  watered  pas- 
tare;  6  room  house,  Rraud  maple  shade  and  broad  view 
down  the  valley:  40  ft.  barn,  poultry  houses,  etc. 
Owner  called  away  names  low  price  of  |2150.  Take  it 
now  and  he  incliKies  horse,  mule,  hens,  wagons  and 
tools.  ▲  remarkable  bargain  to  get  so  near  the 
Nation's  capitol.  Directions  to  go  and  see  It  on  pagn 
17  'Htroufs  Peace  and  Plenty  CaUlogue."  Cojjy  mailed 
free.  E.  A.  Ktrout  Farm  Agency,  Dept.  IMO.  Land 
Title  BIdg..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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CHEAP  AS  WOOD 

40  STYLES.  ALL  KINDS 

OF  FENCE.  NO  AGENTS 

CATALOG  FREE 

UP-TO-DATE  MFG.  CO. 

BOXF        nRRCIIAUTI.INO. 


We  have  active  demand  for 

Hay,  Potatoes,  Poultry 

and  all  produce.     What  have  you  to  shipf 
CIIBBS  &  BRO.,  S«I-»S  N.  Frost  SirccA 

PHILADELPHIA 


The 

Household  Guide 

A  wonderful  book  for  the  farm 
housewife.  A  collection  of  recipes — 
ifot  only  covering  cooking,  but  the 
whole  range  of  household  duties,  care 
of  the  sick,  treatment  of  infants,  etc. 
— contributed  from  their  experience 
by  farm  women  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  a  prize  competition.  364  pages 
of  helpful  suggestions  to  lighten  the 
daily  round  of  the  farm  housekeeper. 
A  copy  of  this  book  should  be  in 
every  farm  home.  Sent  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  50  cents  or 

L'l^PP  with  one  new  3-]rear  sub- 
r  IXlir*  acription  to  The  Practical 
Farmer,  at  the   reguUr  price,  $1.00. 

WALKEI  PUBLISHING  Ct., 
P.t.Btimi  PhilaMpUs,Pa. 


Next  Year's  Poultry  Machinery 

There  is  a  three-sided  difference  be- 
tween the  use  of  a  hen  to  hatch  eggs,  an 
incubator  and  the  sun-dried  hatcheries 
of  ancient  Egypt. 

There  is  nothing  new  since  the  time  of 
Solomon  in  setting  a  hen;  antedating  all 
other  hen  wisdom,  the  Egytians  hatched 
without  hens;  the  incubator,  the  present 
day  affair  of  oil  burning  lamps  or  hot- 
water  heaters,  is  not  much  over  fifty 
years  of  age — the  Egyptians  hatchnd 
artificially  over  four  thousands  of  years 
ago,  historically  proven,  and  a  good 
many  more  thousands  of  years  in  the 
same  manner  before  this  hlptortcal 
record  began,  and  they  are  still  at  it. 

Now  all  of  us  remember  that  Solomon 
said  there  was  "nothing  new  under  the 
sun!"      Whether  he  had   in   mind   the 
Egyptian  hatcheries  is  of  little  moment, 
but  we  are  much  concerned  about  the 
forgetfulness  of  the  many  poultry  rais- 
ers who  have  not  found  that  the  incu- 
bator is  just  as  necessary  to  a  successful 
poultry  business,  large  or  small,  as  the 
hen  that  lays  the  egg  or  the  egg  itself. 
Admitted  that  the  hen  is  a  sure  pro- 
ducer, or  rather  reproducer,  in  her  func- 
tion of  hatching   eggs  into  chicks,   we 
must  admit  that  the  hen  suits  herself 
about  the  time  she  performs  this  func- 
tion ;  the  incubator  suits  only  its  owner, 
and  under  ordinary  care  is  not  only  less 
trouble  than  a  willful  hen,  but  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  as  successful  in  the  long  run. 
All  of  this  has  to  do  with  only  one 
case,  the  incubator  versus  the  hen.  Take 
the  uncertainty  of  the  hen  alone  as  the 
evidence  against  her,  and  the  ready-at- 
any-minute  qualification  of  the  incubator 
wins. 

Every  fall  and  winter  these  columns 
are  devoted  to  an  appeal  to  the  hen 
hatchers  to  change  to  incubators;  many 
readers  each  year  buy  and  put  Into 
operation  these  simple  mechanical  de- 
vices and  realize  the  fruits  of  a  small  in- 
vestment; new  readers,  and  some  old 
ones,  falling  into  line.  It  is  safe  to  saj 
that  there  are  few,  if  any,  regrets,  while 
there  is  much  pleasure  and  profit,  be- 
cause of  the  change  from  uncertain 
nature  to  certain  artificiality. 

All  of  the  story  of  success  in  securing 
fall  and  winter  eggs  lies  in  getting  out 
the  pullets  at  the  proper  moment  in  the 
spring.  The  fall  is  now  upon  us;  the 
hen  hatched  pullets,  some  hatched  too 
late,  are  now  proving  the  failure  of  the 
hen  as  a  reproducer  of  profitable  poultry 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  incubator 
chick,  that  came  along  at  the  bidding  of 
tbe  incubator  owner,  and  was  well  nur- 
tured, kept  growing  and  properly  ma- 
tured, is  now  a  profit  maker,  a  reality 
as  a  money  getter. 

In  connection  with  this  incubator 
scheme  there  is  the  brooder,  or  artificial 
mother — some  made  for  50  chicks,  some 
for  500,  all  good,  all  necesssary  to  bring 
up  the  incubator-orphaned  peeps. 

From  the  cotton  fiannel  strips  tacked 
to  the  upper  side  of  the  box,  to  the  coal 
or  oil  burning  brooder  for  500  downy 
balls  of  fluff,  is  a  far  cry — far  historical- 
ly and  far  because  of  the  nearer  ap- 
proach of  these  scientifically  wrought 
machines  of  heat  and  shelter  to  the 
mother  functions  of  the  hen.  Figure  as 
you  may,  from  the  25-egg  incubator  and 
its  brooder  adjunct,  to  tbe  25,000  mam- 


moth machine  and  its  myriad  brooder  as^ 
sistants,  against  the  hen  or  for:  her,  the 
mechanical  end  is  always  winner. 

Look  back  over  your  season's  work; 
its  success  or  failure  can  be  measured  in 
one  short  statement  of  fact:  "I  did  or 
did  not  use  an  incubator."  Your  efforts 
since  hatching  time  last  spring  are  now 
productive  or  non-productive  as  the  case 
rests  upon  the  means  employed. 

Poultry  raising  is  profitable;  so  is  any 
other  business  when  rightly  conducted. 
Any  business  can  be  made  to  fail.  Large- 
ly the  poultry  business  depends  for  suc- 
cess upon  doing  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  moment.  No  raiser  of  farm  crops 
would  plant  his  corn  in  August  any 
more  than  he  would  sow  clover  in 
January. 

Put  by  the  hen  and  take  on  the  incu- 
bator and  brooder  this  coming  spring, 
and  change  the  hen-hatched  losses  to  in- 
cubator-made profits. 


Running  hand  in  hand  with  this  incu- 
bator-brooder business  is  the  matter  of 
selection  of  pullets  for  next  year's  year- 
lings, to  be  used  for  breeders  in  the 
spring  of  1918. 

Those  birds  that  are  hatched  very 
early,  that  laid  early  and  that  have 
molted,  or  will  molt  later,  may  be  excel- 
lent breeders;  those  that  are  hatched 
very  late  and  through  heredity  lay  in 
four  and  a  half  to  five  months  should  be 
rejected. 

Light  breeds  or  varieties  hatched 
April  1st  should  rot  lay  before  October 
Ipt;  heavy  varieties  hatched  March  Ist 
should  lay  by  October  Ist. 

If,  after  intelligent  and  careful  selec- 
tion, a  strain  has  been  built  up  that  will 
lay  in  30  days  less  than  the  time  here 
given,  hatching  should  not  take  place  so 
early. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  and 
against  the  time  it  takes  to  mature  a 
layer;  the  bird  that  requires  six  months 
instead  of  five  is  more  expensive  but  It 
is  possessed,  if  all  other  conditions  were 
equal,  of  a  more  robust  and  vigorous 
constitution  and  her  age  is  largely  in 
favor  of  greater  and  more  certain  pro- 
ductiveness. On  the  other  hand,  a  quick 
maturing  bird  begins  profit  paying 
early,  costs  less  to  mature  but  may  be  a 
failure  in  constancy  of  performance  and 
less  vigorous,  a  further  failure  as  a 
breeder.  Care  in  selection,  as  the  result 
of  observation,  will  indicate  the  proper 
course  to  pursue. 
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Yon  can  work  outdoors 
every  day  mthe  year 

Think  of  that,  you  who  now  live 
where  winter  shuts  you  in  five  or  six 
months. 

In  sunny,  summery  California  — 

Stock  don't  eat  their  heads  off. 

Furnaces  don't  burn  up  tons  of  coaL 

Heavy  clothing  is  not  needed. 

No  snow  blocked  roads. 

Fingers,  ears  and  toes  don't  freeze. 

Go  and  sec  for  yourself  what  Cali- 
fornia is  doing  while  there's  "  nothing 
doing"  at  home.  Go  this  winter. 
Take  advantage  of  the  low  all-year 
excursion  fares,  'with  nine  months' 
limit.  Go  with  one  of  the  Santa  Fe 
personally-conducted  tourist-car  par- 
ties, leaving  three  times  a  week.  See 
Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona  on  the  way. 
San  Diego  Exposition,  too,  if  you 
reach  California  during  1916. 

Plenty  of  time  to  enjoy  yotiw«lf.  And  ample 
opportunity  to  see  rural  California  as  it  really 
b.  At  your  leisure  pick  out  th«  farm  you  want 
'  to  own  some  day.  Mayb«  it  is  in  Southern 
California  in  the  San  Joaqnin  Valley  —  Cali- 
fornia's heart.  IrriRated  lands  on  reasonable 
tenns  for  raisiner  alfalfa,  oranftes,  vesretables, 
srapes,  etc.  Grazins  lands  for  dairy  cattle  and 
sheep.    Poultry,  hogs  and  bees  do  well. 

Our  San  Joaquin  Valley  books  have  the  de« 
tails.  Just  drop  a  postal  to-day  and  say  "  Send 
California  books."  Tell  us  what  kind  of  farm 
you  Want  and  we  will  gladly  get  you  the  fullest 
possible  information  through  our  agricultural 
agents  who  help  to  locate  settlers  in  productive 
sections  and  assist  them  in  selecting  the«right 
crops  to  insure  permanent  success  after  they 
are  located.  The  Santa  Fe's  interest  in  yoa 
sontlnues  and  the  service  is  free. 

'   C*  L.  Smtgramj  Induitriai  CcmmittUnm 
Akidam,  TopJca  A  Santa  Fe  By. 
tm  Bttitwaii  JbcAofitf*.  Ckieago 


^b";S  Roofing 

At  Lowest  Prices  Ever  Made 


Reo  Cluster  Metal    Bium 


Clean  nests  are  Just  aa  pleasant  to  a 
layer  of  eggs  as  clean  bed  clothes  to  a 
man.  Plenty  of  clean,  fresh  straw,  or 
any  other  suitable  material,  sprinkled 
with  lice  powder,  will  induce  the  birds  to 
sp^nd  more  time  on  the  nests  and  do 
more  work. 


Wonderful  Egg  Producer 

Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  double  his 
profits  by  doubling  the  egg  production  of  his 
lions.  A  scientific  tonic  has  been,  discovered 
that  revitalizes  tbe  flock  and  makes  hens 
work  all  the  time.  The  tonic  is  called  "More 
Eggs."  Give  your  hens  a  few  cents  worth 
of  "More  Eggs"  and  yon  will  be  amazed  and 
delighted  with  results.  A  dollar's  worth  of 
"More  Eggs"  will  double  this  year's  produc- 
tion of  eggs,  so  if  you  wish  to  try  this  great 
profit-maker,  write  E  J.  Reefer,  poultry  ex- 
pert, 0.368  Reefer  Bldg.,  Kansas  City.  Mo., 
wbo  will  send  you  a  season's  supply  of  "More 
Eggs"  tonic  for  $1.00  (nrepald).  So  confi- 
dent is  Mr.  Reefer  of  the  results  that  a  mil- 
lion-dollar bank  guarantees  If  yon  are  not 
absolutely  satisfied  your  dollar  will  be  re- 
turned on  request  and  the  "More  Eggs"  costs 
Sou  nothing.  Send  a  dollar  today  or  ask 
[r.  Reefer  for  his  Free  poultry  book,  that 
tells  tbe  experience  of  a  man  wbo  baa  oiade  a 
fortune  out  of  ponltry. — Adr. 


Paints,  etc.,    dir^  to    MO 

Rock-Bottom     Factory     Prices.        -Rgo"  Metal 

^^:%e  K^  fe^x'  ^rrf*;:'" 

■dwarda  TIchteoM 
••Raa"  MatalShlnslas 

cost  leas:  oatlast  8  ordinarr  roofs. 
No  painting  or  repura.  Gaaran- 
tsidrot.flre  .mot.Ughtning  proof . 

num.  RMftac  BmH  Get  ow 
wondM^ly  low  prioM  Mid  tnm 
samples.     Ask  for  Book  No.ll^A 

TNS  KOWAROS  MrO.  CO., 
11S8-11M  !*•  •«-     OBrt-sa.  r- 


Samples  & 

Roofing  Book 


Don*t  Wear  a  Truss 

BR  O  O  K  S  •  APPLIANCE, 
the  modem  scientific 
invention,  the  wonderful 
new  discovery  that  re- 
lieves rupture  will  be 
sent  on  trial.  No  ob- 
noxious springs  or  pads. 
Has  automatic  Air 
Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts 
together  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  salves. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Seat  on  trial  to  prove  IL 
Protected  by  U.  S.  pat- 
ents. Catalogue  and  meas- 
ure blanks  mailed  free.  Send 
name  and    address  today. 

CiK.  BROOKS,  ttl  Suit  Street,  Marsiian,  MicL 

Stop  Using  a  Truss 

■■■^■iBO      _^^  DoswsywithlMMidiof  StMl  •nd 

mOrW^/^^^Iki^  Ralib«r  that  rhaf*  and   Pincti 

r  I^Sa^O/^^^H^^^^^  ^""  know,  from  your  own  ex- 
I  '^^^^^^fl^^^^^H^  p«rienre.  the  trnis  ii  a  mere 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M    makr-ihift — •  f»lM  prop  kfsinft 

•  oollapainc  wall — and  ii  nndtr- 
mfninit  joar  health.    RTViBT'8 
PUPlO-PADe  ar«  dHTaraBt,  b«- 
ing  Birchantco-chrmico,  applica- 
tor* mad*  •»ll*«4kMlTe  pnrpoaelT 
to  prrvrat  ilippinc  and  to  bold 
the  dirtcnded  muiclM  ■•carely  in 
plac«.     No     (trapa,    back  1m    or 
•prlnc*  attached.     Soft  aa  T«lT«t 
— aaay  to    apply  —  inazpanilTa 
Writ*  today  for  TrUI  Pls»M  aad 
book  tm  rvptar,   abaolntaly  FRR— notblac  to  pay. 
•Tfr.     N«tUi«  to  ba  ia>«iaail      AMraaa 
to  Laboratortee  l»e.«  Woek  m.  St.  Lcula.  !!•._ 
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IWhat  We  Are  Asked 


Chicken*  and  Berries. — J.  G.  E.,  Dela- 
\vare.  writes :  "I  have  purchased  for  this  fall 
sitting  'a  few  raspberry  and  currant  plants, 
filso  some  rhubarb.  Will  the  chickens  eat 
liispberries  and  currants  to  the  extent  that 
tliey  could  not  be  set  on  a  lawn  border  for 
family  use  where  chickens  run?" 

Chickens  will  not,  as  a  rule,  eat  rhu- 
larb;  when  green  food  is  scarce  rhubarb 
leaves  are  eaten  sparingly.  Berries  of 
all  kinds  are  relished  by  all  feathered 
iuiimals.  It  Is  not  advisable  to  plant 
iHiries  within  reach  of  poultry  if  the 
family  expects  any  for  household  use. 
tSome  little  success  in  restricted  berry 
i.iJsing  has  been  obtained  in  allowing 
tiu'  poultry  to  keep  down  insect  life  on 
tli<  berry  bushes  until  the  berries  begiq 
to  round  out,  then  protecting  the  bushes 
with  poultry  netting  or  confining  the 
ctiickens.  Where  spraying  berry  bushes 
toi  fungi  or  insect  enemies,  berry  bushes 
Jiave  poisoned  poultry-  all  berry  bushes 
IK  ( (1  spraying  and  do  not  need  chickens 
to  keep  down  pests  if  preventive  poison 
SI  iays  are  used. 


every  25  chickens  once  a  week  from  Sep- 
tember 20th  to  December  Ist,  coupled 
with  dry  quarters.  Remove  affected 
birds  to  dry  quarters  and  use  a  dose  for 
one  fowl  every  three  days  until  three 
doses  are  given,  then  follow  with  equal 
parts,  same  quantity  as  above,  of  sulphur 
and  sulphate  of  iron. 


F.Kse  Ration.  —  J.  M.  D.,  Illinois, 
Tviitts:  "In  a  recent  Issue  of  your  paper  I 
iioii(»*d  you  gave  the  feed  to  be  used  at  the 
New  Jersey  egg  laying  contest  this  year,  but 
no  >,'ieen  food  was  mentioned.  When  you^r 
liens  are  penned  up  so  no  greeit  food  can  be 
liad  isn't  alfalfa  meal  or  something  of  that 
kiiKl  necessary?  Also,  in  the  Delaware  ration 
y(i\i  plve  gluten  feed  100  lbs.  What  Is  used 
for  tills  that  is  easily  obtainable,  a.  is  any 
prt'ii  feed  necessary  with  the  Delaware 
riiti.m?  Should  there  be  any  salt  mixed  with 
tli(  feed?  I  have  White  Orpingtons  in  a  dry 
pen  on  the  back  end  of  a  city  lot.  LIow  much 
sill '.lid  they  be  fed?     I  have  been  guessing." 

The  experiment  station  ratio:.!  pre- 
scribed by  New  Jersey  for  its  laying  con- 
test contemplates,  so  far  as  we  know, 
yar<ls  containing  alfalfa  pasture.  This 
pasture  is  an  old  stand  and  its  growth 
is  well  established. 

Ill  the  Delaware  laying  competition 
no  Kreen  food  has  been  used  for  two 
years,  these  two  years  giving  better 
yi<  Ids  than  where  green  food,  with  its 
biiik  of  fibre,  waste,  displaces;  egg  mak- 
ing rations.  Gluten  can  be  dispensed 
with  and  old  process  oil  meal,  about  10 
pounds  of  oil  meal  to  100  pounds  of 
mash  mixture,  or  about  the  proper  pro- 
portion to  prevent  liver  disturbances.  No 
salt  is  used  in  the  ration  at  either  sta- 
tion. Weight  of  food  for  a  hen  is  deter- 
mined by  the  condition  of  the  hen'j  crop 
wht  n  It  goes  to  roost.  If  It  Is  full  the 
fowl  is  well  fed;  If  not,  that's  the  an- 
8w.  r.  Dry  mash  from  daylight  to  dark 
and  then  grain  from  3  o'clock  in  winter 
(4  o'clock  In  summer)  to  fill  the  crop, 
is  the  way  the  hen  feeds  herself  and 
Bh<   governs  the  amount. 


Late  Moltinar  Hens — B.  N.  E.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, writes :  "As  late  as  December  we  find 
a    few   hens   with  scarcely   any   feathers,    the 


molt  being  very  complete.  Can  we  hasten  the 
growth  of  feathers  now  in  order  to  prevent 
loss  of  these  heavy  molters  later?" 


To  sopie  extent  you  can,  but  why  do 
It?  You  are  only  building  up  a  family 
of  weaklings  by  saving  these  i  ens.  Their 
vitality  is  not  sufl5cient  to  their  needs, 
else  they  would  not,  in  the  first  place, 
molt  so  completely,  and  In  the  second 
place  they  would  recover  more  quitkly 
if  their  stamina  was  greater.  It  Is  far 
better  to  let  them  die  from  low  vitality 
(nakedness,  in  this  case)  than  to  drag 
them  back  from  a  timely  death  to  pro- 
duce offspring  of  extremely  doubtful 
vigor. 


"Syatem"   for   TeMtlnar  Layers. — M,    I. 

S.,  New  Jersey,  writes:  "What  is  the  'sys- 
tem,' so  called,  for  testing  layers?  I  mean, 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  eggs  they  will  pro- 
duce In  one  year." 

There  are  such  systems  advertised.  To 
go  Into  details  would  require  quite  a  lit- 
tle space;  In  fact,  the  system  generally 
used  Is  published  In  a  book  of  nearly  a 
hundred  pages.  Primarily  the  "system," 
If  It  can  be  so  called,  consists  In  a  full 
knowledge  of  hen  anatomy,  the  bone  for- 
mation, their  size,  length  and  contour, 
coupled  with  a  few  external  appearances 
and  conditions.  Its  use  Is  followed  by 
many  poultrymen  with  a  great-  deal  of 
success. 


<  iiicken      Pox — D.      B.      O.,      Delaware, 

wii'  s:  "We  have  tried  many  remedies  for 
flncn  pox  and  Ond  that  salts  and  sulphur 
gi\'  the  best  results.  Sanitary  measures,  or 
ra''  i.  the  prevention  of  the  disease,  trou- 
ble IS  more  than  the  cure.  What  is  neces- 
■ai  .  to  do  in  ordei*  to  prevent  the  yearly  re- 
tiiiii  of  this  disease?" 

1    ultry  science  has  not  yet  reached, 
thai  is,  the  medical  side  of  It,  either  a 
positive  cure  or  preventive   In  chicken 
pox.    Humans  contract  chicken  pox;   It 
beioines   epidemic   ta  a   section   of  the 
coil  I.  try,  or  may  be  epidemic  to  a  small 
lorallty,  the  disease  runs  its  course  and 
jBonie  of  those  rffected  may  contract  the 
disea.se  a  second  time.     To  prevent  Its 
return  is  as  yet  Impossible,  either  with 
humans  or  poultry.     (Do  not  be  mlsln- 
lornipd  about  this  disease  In  connection 
h^iUi     poultry;     Its     dissemination     or 
Bprrad  is  not  due  to  any  particular  in- 
|8e«t    its  first  appearance  is  always  In- 
I  tenia  1,  the  exterior  evidences,   sores  or 
|ui(oi.'^,  come  after  the  disease  i     built 
]]>P  in   the   blood.)      Simple   depression, 
lUiat     "mopy"    appearance,    comes    first. 
|Tno  low  order  of  bacteria  causing  this 
I«i8eas9  cannot  live  In  the  presence  of 
jBuIphnr,    hence   sulphur    is   the    logical 
IJ^mrdy.     How  to  get  the  sulphur  Into 
IJne  iiiood  of  the  fowl  In  proper  quantl- 
jj'ps  IS  the  problem.     A  hen   will   only 
|iak(   into  her  circulation  so  much,  the 
|Q»:ii;rity  depending  upon  her  condition, 
FepiMdlf^s    of    the    dose    administered. 
I°'n"    Epsom  salts    (evidently  the  kind 
P«';'nt  by  D.  B.  O.  in  his  letter)  ^re  de- 
■PHssing  because  of   the  excessive  bile 
nrainage  caused  by  their  use.  It  is  a»- 
•""K'd  that  the  hen's  low  vltalitr,  tem- 
porarily^ will  permit  an  overcharge  of 
^  Phur  when  it  Is  given  In  conjtinotion 
^•'h  salts.     Dampness  is  productive  of 
inH    ,^*^**^ty  of  the  chicken  pox  germ 
"I"  should  be  guarded  against,  particu- 
TJ^  at  this  time  of  the  year.     One  of 
»e  safest  and  surest  preventive  meas- 
bkn   '^  ^^^  "^  <*'  Epsom  salts  and  sul- 
pnur,  each  a  tablespoon  heaped  full  to 


The  Lay  of  the  Hen  that  Lays 

W.  E.  VAPLON. 

An  egg  a  day  the  old  hen  lays,  with 
which   the   housewife  blithely   pays  for 
books  and  clothes  and  children's  shoes, 
and  Grange  and  Farmers'  Union  dues. 
The  old   hen  pays  the  rooster's  board, 
she  buys  the  gas  to  run  the  Ford;  she 
even  buys  the  old  man's  cud,  and  still 
he  meets  her  with  a  thud.  If  In  the  feed 
box  she  should  stray,  or  roost  upon  his 
new  mown  hay.     She  buys  the  soap  to 
clean  the  kids,  the  sugar  and  the  family 
lids;  she's  up  the  first  one  In  the  mom, 
she's  out  and  hustling  In  the  corn  be- 
fore the^  old  man  chucks  his  snores  to 
call  the  boys  to  do  the  chores.      She's 
always  happy  at  her  work,  no  one  can 
say  that  she's  a  shirk.    She  don't*elong 
to  any  clubi  believes  in  paying  for  her 
grub.     She  does  her  work  and  doesn't 
care  how  others  comb  or  curl  their  hair. 
She  lives  to  serve  and  serves  to  live, 
gets  all  she  can.  Is  free  to  give  of  what 
the  good  Lord  gives  to  her.    A  message 
from  the  hen  to  you  Is  that  there  are  but 
very  few  so  thoughtless  for  their  own 
reward,  and  few  who  sing  and  work  so 
hard  to  make  this  old  world  a  fit  place 
to  live  in  for  the  human  race. 
Colorado  Agri.   College, 


It  next  spring — do  It  now  and  save  a  lot 
of  trouble  this  winter. 

When  you  find  that  a  house  full  of  pul- 
lets lays  better  than  a  house  full  of  hens 
what's  the  answer?  Hens  are  fine  for 
breeders,  but  that's  all. 

A  good  male  Is  more  than  half  the 
fiock. 

Building  up  the  home  trade  for  eggs, 
broilers,  roasters  or  stewers  Is  about  as 
profitable  as  any  branch  of  business;  the 
yearly  Income  is  exactly  the  size  your 
capacity  makes  It. 

The  single  storekeeper  In  the  smallest 
village  is  always  in  mortal  fear  of  direct 
selling  by  the  farmer. 

It's  a  poor  business  that  gives  the  bulk 
of  the  profit  to  the  middlemen. 

Selling  at  home  means  no  commis- 
sions, no  freight  while  getting  the  re- 
tail price. 

•The  distance  between  the  producer 
and  the  consumer  Is  always  measured 
by  the  price  the  producer  gets  and  the 
price  the  consumer  pays. 

A  well  mannered  farm  youth  can 
speed  up  on  salesmanship  in  soliciting 
trade    for    the    home    products. 

Will  some  of  our  readers  help  perfect 
a  ration  that  will  not  only  cut  the  cost 
of  feeding  but  perhaps  Increase  and  fur- 
ther develop  a  farm  product  that  Is  now 
at  a  minitoum  because  of  the  lack  of 
demand?  This  suggestion  Is  induced  by 
a  statement  from  our  federal  Agricul- 
tural Department  relative  to  the  use  of 
cotton  seed  meal;  it  appears  that  in 
Denmark  the  average  consumption  of 
this  by-product  of  cotton  equals  478  lbs. 
per  mature  cattle  per  year  and  in  its 
home  country,  America,  about  24  lbs. 
are  used  In  twelve  months  by  each  full 
grown  cattle. 


Union   City,    Pa.,   Jan.  2-5;   B.   C.   Mosher, 

secretary,   Union   City. 

Johnstown,  I'a.,  Jan.  8-13 ;  Earl  Penrod, 
secretary,  104  Union  St. 

Philadelphia,  Mlchell  S^U  Company.  Jan, 
9-11  ;  T.  A.   Eadon,  secretary,  518  Market  St. 

Boston,  Jan.  9-13 ;  W.  B.  Atherton,  secre- 
tary,  36   Broomfleld    St. 

Oneida  Poultry  Assqriation  fourth  annual 
show,  Oneida,  N.  Y..  JtSj.  9-12. 

Media,  Pa..  Jan.  17-20;  P.  S.  Piatt,  seer©- 
tary,    Waliingford,    Pa. 


Dealers 


Poultry  Show  Dates 

ohr«*®D**?'  ^-  J-i  Poultry  Association  annual 
show,   Paterson,  N.    J..   Nov.   21-2.5 

Dayton,  O.,  Nov.  21-26;  C.  1>.  Fornev    sec- 
retary,   1!S24   West   Third    St!         '<»'°«y'   ««<^ 

New    London.    Conn..    Nov.    22-25:    H.    W 
Schrlver,   secretary.  Groton,  Conn.      '"•'*• 

Pleasantville.    Pa.,    Nov.    23-25;    George   H. 
^*^?/;    secretary,    Plea.santvllle. 

Pittsburgh,  Nov.  27  to  Dec.  2  ;  A.  J    Hen- 
ning    secretary.   1812  Carson  St. 

l5!lMl)eth,  N.  J.,  Nov.  28  to  Dec.  3 ;  A.  J. 

«.'7i.'^'"',**<*''^t«»''y,   724  Canton   St. 

Wilkes-Barre,    Pa.,    Dec.    4-9;    P.    N.    Roll, 
secretary,    Wilkes-Barre.  •    '•    ^^-    ««". 

Indianapolis,  Ind..  Dec.  4-9 ;  O.  C.  Ott,  sec- 
retary.  1106  Linden  St. 

New    York,    Palace   Show,    Dec.    5-9 ;    L.    D 
Ilowell,  secretary,  MIneoia,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia,    Manayunk    Show.    Dec     6-9  • 

tFi"i  Jp'iDson,  secretary.   W.   .Shawmont  Ave 


and  farmer-agents  can  se- 
cure exceptional  opportaii« 
1 1  y  to  represent  us  In 
unoccupied  territory.  Kasy  sales  and  good 
profits  assured  on  Blue  Hen  Mammoth  In* 
cnbaCorst  Bine  Hen  Lamp  Incubators  and 
the 

Blue  Hen 

Colony  Brooder 

—better  than  ever  with  t 
1917  additions  and  improve- 
ments. Yet  sold  at  the 
same  low  price,  possi- 
ble only  by  Increased 
demand  and  larger 
production.  Write  for 
our  special  selling 
proposition. 

Watson  Mfg.  Co. 

Drawer  46 

Lancuter,  Peana. 


Merihew's  Buff  Leghorns  Win 

l)est  display  silver  cop.  color  and  shape  speclalB  N.  Y. 
Htate  Fair.  1916.  Choice  utility  and  exhibition  stock 
for  sale,  good  henn  |1.60  each.  Males  |2.00  and  nn. 
'Satisfaction  Kuaranteed. 

LOBA  E.  MERIHEW,  Marntlion,  H.  T. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Pullets  bred  from  pedigreed  layers,  at  reaaonable 
prices.  If  you  wish  to  improve  laying  quality  and 
color  of  your  flock,  get  one  of  my  cockerels 

G.  A.  WILLIAMS,  Box  324,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

Bull  Wyandotte  CockercisST^is^ 

laying  strain  at  reasonable  prices.    Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.    Also  exhibition  birds.     Write  your  wants. 
#.  II.  CLABK,  WEST  PAWLBT.  TT. 


Regal  White  Wyandottes 

winter  layers,  years  of  breeding  for  eggs.    Circular 

free.    Stock  |2.00  up. 
Wrn.  M*.  •nklcr  *  Sons,         B«rllns«r,  BT.  S, 


Wilmington,    Del..    Dec.    5-9;    F.    M.    Smith 
cpetary.  90>-it(fam8   St.  ^""i". 

Woodbury,   N.   J..   Dec.   8  and  9;   L.   Chees- 


SDMIsI  PrteflS  ?"  Quality  breeding  cockerels  of  tbe 
w|ff«wt«i  riivwa  following  varieties:  8.  C.  Black  Lm- 
bom,  Aijcouafl,  Bar.  Rock;  60  I.  Runner  ducks  flTa 
each.  QuHiity  breedlug  stock.  Satisfaction  guaran. 
teed.  E.  R.  IIurumerACo.,  R.  D.  B.  Frenchtowa.  N  J. 


a  C.  White  Leghorn  cockerels  ( Barron  strain)  $2.00: 

Light  Bnilimas.  12.00;  B.  P.  Ro<»i8  (Parks  strain)  fa  60. 

eien  Dale  Poultry  Farm,  Dillalbur«,  PuT^ 

FOR  SALF  Pu»"e  bred  Barred  Rock  cockerels.  tZM 
Tr  *"*'■''  ''**'♦'  «"'  lu'clt  while  they  last. 
Sa  COBNWEl^Ui  HElCmTS,  PA. 


BOrSBOM  BEn  TtTRKEYM.     Hens  |4.  Toms 

♦».       First    orders  RPt    earliest   Llrds,    May    hatched. 

Mr*.  B.  F.  Bund}^.  Taa^well,  Ta. 

Mammoth  Rromzk  Ttrkkt  Toms  from  a  67  lb.  torn, 

white  edgings.  B.  P.  R^>ok  cockerels.  Royal  Blue  strain 
best  type  and  color.   Mlss8usle  W rig ht.Veech dale.  Ky 


Worth  While  Suggestions 

Because  a  hen  can  get  along,  on  a 
ration  of  whole  corn  is  not  the  reason 
for  expecting  eggs.  Try  a  mixture  of 
grains,  whole  and  ground  into  a  mash. 

Beat  the  "bug"  to  it— put  lime  In  the 
drinking  water  and  germicides  in  the 
houses,  nests  and  on  the  roosts. 

Think  seriously  over  that  little  matter 
of  fooling  the  hen  next  spring — buy  that 
incubator  and  break  up  biddy  from  sit- 
ting; you  will  get  more  chicks,  and  get 
tbem  on  time,  and  you  will  get  more 
eggs. 

Eggs  are  going  to  be  high  this  winter 
— they  are  climbing  upward  now — keep 
your  eye  on  your  flock  until  January  1st 
and  note  where  the  eggs  come  from.  It 
is  safe  to  state  that  the  earlier  hatched 
pullets  will  do  the  best  of  the  work,  the 
old  hens  and  late  pullets  doing  most  of 
the  work  around  the  feed  troughs. 

Should  yon  And  a  crack  in  the  hen 
house  don't  go  In  and  perch  up  behind 
the  kltcken  store  to  think  about  fixing 


man.   secretary,   Sewell,   N.   J. 

HufTalo,   N.    Y.,   Dec.    11-16;    W.    H.    Oaude, 


secretary,    azji   Kiectric   Uullding. 

Chicago.  Dec.  13-18;  D.  E.  Hale,  secretary, 
Monon    Huiidlng. 

Stroudsbiirg.  Pa..  Dec.  12-15;  E.  M.  Pax- 
ton,   secretary.    Stroudsburg. 

Koyertown.  Pa..  Dec.  lMI-30  ;  H.  R.  Vander- 
slice,  secretary,  Boyertown. 

New  York,  Madison  Square  Harden,  Dec.  20 
to  Jan.  3  ;  Charles  D.  Cleveland,  secretary. 
Eatontown,  N.  J.  ' 


Our  Barter  Column 

»  

This  column  la  for  onr  Subscribers  only— no  Real 
Estate  Agents.  Dealers  or  Manufacturers.  2  cents  per 
word;  no  advertisement  less  than  60  cents. 


^^ant  to  rent  a  farm  In  central  or  southern  Obk) 
Experienced  In  farming  and  In   handling  farm 
machinery.    A.  B.  Millin.  R.  D.  l.Siimmervllle.  Pa. 
Rich,  thick  and  delicious  extracted  hoaif. 
pall    SO    cents:    lO  lb.  pail  fl.oo.      Addi 
txpoN.  R  F.  D.  20,  Dundee,  N.  Y 


H 


ones 


lUmco*  F. 


0"T.,'^J"*^'*  irench  burr  chopping  mill.  1  Sprint  A 
WaldroD  crusher.    Fine  condition    |7ttoaquIck 
buyer.    H.  L.  Frizzkll,  R.  6,  Westmloeter.  Md/ 


.pPPn  My  Big  New  Farm  Gate 


)Ml  J.^jant  •j:.«»7  landowner  to  have  my  big  Free  Book 
■     of  Farai  Gateti^  Telia  how  to  make  6  year  guar-, 
;  anteed   CANJ-SAO  Gates  at    homi   In   ySir* 
2?r.i!!;S?.i^f  *•  «*«'»»«•    Shows  why  thetw 


Postpaid 


te>*»* 


*■'.  -^ 


Gates 


MsUMllMillHWMd-LasltSTfaMtatLMc 
mRARTEEl  5  YEARS-IO  MYS  FRECniU 

WOWMfO.cO..  mg<Utame»t.,  Oaleefcwn.  in. 


(lO 


■'W#  .VftrA 


Brooder 


Built  of  solid  cast  iron  with  latest  improved  grate,  large 
ash  pan,  coal  magazine,  automatic  heat  control  top  and 
bottom.      Equipped  with  perfect  gas  escape  system. 

Agents  Wanted.  Write  at  once  for  territory  and 
^^''^^i  ^J^o"  ca"  «n«lt«  money  selling  the  Magic  Brooder 
at  516.50.  It  is  a  perfect  brooder.  Send  for  booklet  tell- 
ing how  to  build  colony  houses. 

— *  «  Addreaa  UNITED  BROODER  CO, 

370  Penninttoii  At*,  Trwsiton.  N.  X 
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Thi.  U  the  farm  women't  own  department— for  them  and  by  them.  It  i.  devoted  to  the  ditcuMion  of 
topic,  of  eyeryd.y  intere.t  to  the  women  of  the  farm  family.  TTie  Practical  Farmer  «/«t««-^ 
expecU-you  not  only  to  write  yeur  experiences  en  the  topic,  under  diKuuion  but  aJ^  to  Pr^»<>M 
topic,  for  future  diacuMien..  The  be.t  letter  puUi.hed  herein  each  wue  wdl  be  awarded  a  pnxe  of 
one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cenU.     Address 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Dbcbmbeb  1. — Home-made  Christmas  gifts. 
Describe  and  give  full  directions  for  mak- 
ing one  article  suitable  for  a  present.  Give 
us  something  new  if  possible.  New  ideas 
are  eagerly  sought  every  year,  and  this 
Exchange  ought  to  be  mutually  very 
helpful 

December  15. — Christmas  Trees,  Decorations, 
Entertainments  and  Dinners.  We  want 
unique  suggestions  for  any  one  or  more  of 
these  features  of  the  Yuletide  festivities. 
Tell  us,  in  not  more  than  250  words,  of 
your  discoveries  as  to  how  Christmas  may 
be  brightened  in   the  farm  home. 

JANUAUV  1. — Have  you  made  or  lost  money 
by  raising  turkeys,  ducks,  geese  or  guineas? 
Give  briefly  xf>uv  experience  and  the  fig- 
ures on  the  investment  and  its  profit  or 
loss  for  any  or  all  of  these  lines.  Limit 
your  manuscript  to  250  words. 


Get  your  contribution  in  earlv  If  tt  doe»  not 
reach  u»  at  least  IS  days  before  the  date  of 
iseue,  it  vaill  be  too  late*  


Planning  the  Sunday  dinner.  How  do  you 
arrange  to  have  good  dinner*  without 
having  to  spend  the  whole  forenoon  in 
the  kitchen  or  stay  home  from  church  ? 
Of  what  do  these  dinners  consist? 

Mrs.  W.  B.  W.,  Charleston,  S.  C. — 
Saturday  being  a  very  busy  day  with 
me — tlie  children  home  from  school  and 
extra  work  to  do — I  can't  crowd  Sun- 
day's worlt  in,  even  to  enjoy  a  much 
needed  "day  of  rest  and  devotion." 
Nevertheless  I  can  always  arrange  to 
have  a  free  Sabbath,  without  "robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul,"  as  it  were.  This  is 
the  way  I  manage:  I  plan  Saturday's 
and  Sunday's  dinners  along  similar 
lines,  cooking  double  quantities  of  near- 
ly everything  but  making  rather  dif- 
ferent dishes  out  of  the  same  materials. 
As  every  Sunday's  dinner  is  not  just  tbe 
same  as  the  previous  week,  I  will  de- 
scribe a  number  of  dishes  that  I  use  on 


different    occasions.      For    instance,    on        _     

Saturday  I  cook  a  ham,  a  roast  or  what-   q^  Saturday.    But  in  a  family  where  all 


E.  S.,  Hepburnville,  Pa.— We  try  to 
observe  Sunday  as  a  rest  day  instead  of 
a  feast  day.  In  summer  but  one  meal, 
breakfast,  is  cooked  on  Sunday.  Din- 
ner is  a  picnic  spread  consisting  of 
cold  meat,  cheese,  vegetables  raw  or  in 
salad,  eggs  and  dessert,  coffee,  cocoa  or 
tea.  'chicken,  ham  or  beef  Is  boiled  or 
baked  on  Saturday.  Salad  dressing  and 
vegetables  are  cooked  or  otherwise  pre- 
pared on  Saturday.  Potatoes,  onions, 
radishes,  lettuce,  beets,  tomatoes,  green 
beans,  cauliflower,  cabbage,  green  pep- 
pers and  celery  can  be  used  in  a  variety 
of  ways  in  salads  or  as  sandwich  filling. 
Cream  cheese  or  cottage  cheese  regulrt. 
little  preparation.  Eggs,  to  be  served 
cold,  are  either  stuffed,  deviled  or 
pickled.  If  a  hot  drink  is  desirable,  it 
is  quickly  made  over  an  alcohol  lamp. 
Dessert  Is  either  pudding,  fruit,  cake  or 
pie,  or  a  combination,  all  of  which  can 
be  made  the  day  before. 

In  winter  when  the  weather  makes  a 
hot  dish  desirable  after  the  3-mile  drive 
from  church,  we  try  to  have  something 
that  may  easily  be  heated.  Some  people 
use  the  flreless  cooker  for  Sunday  din- 
ner, but  that  makes  too  much  extra 
work  In  the  morning  when  there  Is  only 
one  pair  of  hands  in  the  kitchen  and 
that  pair  must  help  milk  and  care  for 
the  poultry. 

Beans,  baked  on  Saturday  and  kept 
hot  In  the  oven  Sunday  forenoon,  form 
the  basis  of  a  good  Sunday  dinner, 
served  with  tomatoes  and  apple,  celery 
and  nut  salad.  Frequently  a  soup  that 
is  not  spoiled  by  reheating,  is  cooked 
on  Saturday  and  warmed  over  for  Sun- 
day dinner.  Vegetable  soup  and  bean 
soup  are  fine  for  this  purpose,  served 
with  potato  salad  and  lettuce  or  celery. 
Rice  pudding,  tapioca  pudding  and  corn 
starch  pudding  are  substantial  desserts 
to  serve  with  Sunday  dinners. 

Of  course,  all  this  means  more  work 


not  be  an  Ideal  dinner,  but  they  are 
given  merely  as ,  suggestions  from 
which  to  choose.. 

The  table  should  be  set  and  covered 
with  a  cloth  before  leaving  for  church. 
Then  it  is  a  quick  matter  to  start  the 
oil  heater  or  open  the  flreless  cooker  and 
have  something  warm  to  eat.  But  above 
all,  do  not  attempt  to  serve  too  much, 
because  on  a  rest  day  our  bodies  do  not 
need  so  much  food  a^  when  we  are 
working. 

Mrs.  T.  E.  W.,  Jr.,  Wyoming,  Del.— 
It  has  never  been  our  plan  to  let  the 


Sunday  dinner  keep  us  home  fronn 
church;  there  are  so  many  good  things 
that  can  be  prepared  in  advance,  either 
to  be  reheated  in  a  few  minutes,  or 
eaten  cold.  Roast  your  chicken  on  Sat- 
urday and  serve  cold  with  hot  gravy, 
which  can  be  heated  in  very  little  time, 
while  the  sweet  potatoes  are  heating  it 
the  oven,  they  having  been  boiled,  skina 
removed  and  placed  In  the  pan  with  a 
bit  of  butter  on  each.  White  potatoes 
are  put  through  the  ricer,  cream  and 
butter  added,  to  be  heated  in  the  ovta; 
they  will  come  out  nice  and  light. 
These  can  all  be  heating  while  you  are 


ever  meat  is  desired,  using  it  Saturday, 
and  the  remainder  sliced  cold  on  Sun- 
day;   if  chicken   or   poultry  it  may   be 
made  into  a  salad  for  Sunday's  dinner. 
For    vegetables    I    cook    a    quantity    of 
sweet    potatoes,    pumpkin,    turnips    or 
whatever  variety  is  wanted,  using  half 
on  Saturday  and   mashing  and  cooking 
up  with  butter  or  bacon  fat  the  remain- 
der on   Sunday.     In  the  case  of   sweet 
potatoes  I  slice  a  quantity,  place  them 
in  an  agate  pan  on   Saturday  and  put 
aside;   on  Sumiay  it  is  a  simple  matter 
to    pour   over   them   a    little   syrup   fla- 
vored   with    cinnamon    or    nutmeg    and 
place   in   the   oven    (or   on   top   of   the 
Stove)    to   candy.     This   is   a   delicious 
sweet  dish,  and  may  serve  as  a  dessert. 
A  double  quantity  of  macaroni  may  be 
cooked  on  Saturday,  half  used  the  flrst 
day  with  beef  gravy,  tomato  sauce  and 
cheese    (without   baking) ;    the   remain- 
der is  arranged  In  a  pudding  dish  with 
alternate  layers  of  grated  cheesce  and 
set  aside.     On  Sunday  pour  over  it  an 
unsweetened  custard  and  bake  just  be- 
fore serving  time.     This  macaroifl  pud- 
ding, or  pie,  as  it  Is  sometimes  called, 
i3  just  as  nice  as  when  all  prepared  the 
same  day.     Canned  corn  with  cream  or 
butter    and    milk    makes    an    excellent 
hasty    pudding,    either    baked    or    just 
boiled.     Mashed   Irish  potato  from  Sat- 
urday, flavored  with  minced  onion  and 
thyme  or  sage  and  dipped  in  egg,  may 
bo  fried  as  balls  on  Sunday.    Peas,  beans 
and   the   like,   in   winter,  are  perfectly 
good  warmed  over.    Heavy  desserts  may 
be  made  on  Saturday — pies,  cakes,  etc. — 
while    if    a    light    dessert    Is    desired, 
fruits,    apples,    pears,    peaches,    prunes, 
may  be  made  into  a  "whip"   with  the 
addition    of   a   bowlful    of   well    beaten 
egg  whites,  whipping  the  whole  together 
lightly. 

Many  housewives  make  excellent  use 
of  the  flreless  cooker  to  help  out  on  oc- 
casions like  these,  but  I  prefer  the  dou- 
ble-preparation method  as  avoiding  the 
work  of  preparing  the  meal  for  the 
cooker  on  Sunday  morning.  In  sum- 
mer when  it  is  not  possible  to  keep 
things  from  one  day  to  another,  I  plan 
a  light,  nutritious  meal  for  midday  Sun; 
day.  serving  gelatine,  junket,  or  some- 
thing that  may  be  prepared  before-hand, 
Wk  a  dessert. 


attend  Sunday  school  at  9.45,  and  are 
active  in  church  and  Sunday  school 
work,  it  is  necessary  to  gather  a  double 
portion  of  the  manna  the  day  before  the 
Sabbath.  / 


Mrs.  B.  M.,  Denmark,  la. — I  believe 
one  of  the  most  common  mistakes  made 
concerning  the  Sunday  dinner  problem, 
is  in  making  it  a  feast  day  instead  of  a 
day  of  rest  and  abstinence.  It  Is  quite 
proper  and  praiseworthy  to  tako  extra 
pains  to  set  an  unusually  attractive 
table  on  Sunday,  but  that  means  the 
best  china,  the  newest  silver,  some  flow- 
ers and  some  plain  food  tastily  prepared, 
instead  of  a  great  variety  of  everything 
good  to  eat.  There  are  numerous  foods 
that  can  be  prepared  on  Saturday.  Cakes 
can  be  baked.  The  yolks  of  the  eggs 
used  for  mayonnaise  dressing  to  put  on 
lettuce,  cold  slaw,  potato  salad  or  what- 
ever may  be  most  easily  prepared. 
Potatoes  boiled  In  their  jackets  on  Sat- 
urday may  be  quickly  creamed,  fried  or 
prepared  for  salad  on  Sunday.  A  very 
wholesome  dinner  can  be  served  with 
oyster  soup  and  crackers  as  the  flrst  and 
main  course,  with  celery  or  pickles,  and 
some  canned  fruit  for  dessert.  Without 
a  doubt  vegetables  from  the  garden  are 
the  best,  but  for  a^quick  and  easily  pre^ 
pared  meal  the  canned  ones  are  the  best. 
Eat  from  the  garden  the  other  six  days 
of  the  week.  However,  lettuce,  radishes 
and  spring  onions  take  but  a  few 
moments  to  prepare,  if  one  likes  them. 

We  have  added  a  flreless  cooker  to 
our  kitchen  department  and  think  it  un- 
equaled  for  providing  a  warm  Sunday 
dinner.  Dress  a  chicken  on  Saturday, 
start  It  boiling  before  going  to  church, 
put  It  in  the  cooker  and  it  is  ready  to 
eat  when  you  get  back.  Heat  the  radi- 
ators over  a  hot  flre,  place  the  chicken 
between  them  and  it  comes  out  baked. 
A  cheap  cut  of  meat  comes  out  tender 
and  unbelievably  palatable.  It  is  ideal 
for  baked  beans  or  cooking  rice. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  things 
that  should  be  on  every  housewife's 
emergency  shelf.  Dried  beef  in  jars  or 
in  bulk,  if  not  kept  too  long,  peanut 
butter,  cheese  either  in  jars  for  spread 
or  fresh  cream  cheese,  jellies  and  pickles. 

If  all  that  has  been  mentioned  was 
served  at  one  time  I  am  afraid  it  would 
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"UtUe  Miss  Prim" 
in  one  of  her  beautiful  costumes. 


M.  D.  GORE,  C 

P.  O.  Box  1321,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  am  a  little  farm  girl  and  I  want  "Little 
Miss  Prim.''     How  can  I  get  her? 
(Write  rour  aame  here  plainly) 


(and  address  below) 


P.  o.. 


R.  F.  D State. 


Just  a  tew 
more  of  those 
"^UtOe  Miss 
Prim"  Dolls 
to  be  given 

FREE  to  UtQe 
Farm  Girls 

I've  told  yoQ  about  "Little  Miss 
Prim"  before — she's  a  foot  high, 
has  four  dresses  and  four  hats,  all 
in  perfect  taste  and  the  most  beau- 
tiful colors,  her  body  is  made  of 
fine  stiff  cardboard,  fitted  with  a 
stand,  so  that  she  can  be  stood  up- 
right, and  any  little  girl  can  dress, 
and  change  her  dresses,  without  any 
trouble.  She's  a  beauty  and  will 
make  happy  any  little  girl  with 
whom  she  comes  to  live. 

'  So  long  as  my  supply  lasts  any 
little  farm  girl  can  get  "Little  Miss 
Prim"  to  mother  to  her  heart's 
content — without  paying  a  cent  for 
her.  To  leam  how,  just  fill  out 
this  coupon  and  mail  it  to  me  im- 
mediately. Many  little  girls 
have  already  been  made  happy  by 
the  dolls  I've  sent  them, 

M.  D.  GORE 
P.  0.  Box  1321,  Philada.,  Pa. 


placing  your  butter,  sauce  and  pickles 
upon  the  table,  with  a  pudding,  custard 
or  canned  fruit  with  cream,  any  of 
which  can  be  prepared  the  day  before. 
We  think  this  is  quite  a  good  dinner.  Of 
course,  the  meat  can  be  varied — roast 
pork,  roast  beef,  duck  or  whatever  is 
most  convenient  and  most  liked.  Quite 
a  pleasant  change  for  our  Sunday  dinner 
is  chicken,  rabbit  or  pork  salad,  Dela- 
ware biscuit,  butter,  pickles  and  coffee, 
all  of  which  we  prepare  in  advance  ex- 
cept, of  course,  the  coffee. 

The  thing  required  to  get  the  most 
needed  time  for  church  and  rest  on  Sun- 
day is  forethought.  If  we  are  going  to 
serve  stewed  canned  tomatoes,  lima 
l)eans  or  peas,  they  can  be  opened  and 
placed  in  the  pans,  so  that  it  is  only  a 
few  minutelPwork  to  warm  them.  Any 
of  the  salads — celery,  cabbage,  Waldorf, 
potato,  and  various  others,  can  be  pre- 
pared ready  for  the  dressing  at  the  last 
moment. 

D.  M.,  Industry,  N.  Y. — A  very  good 
Sunday  dinner,  and  also  a  company  din- 
ner, can  be  planned  without  having  to 
work  all  Sunday  morning  over  kitchen 
)ange.  Potatoes  can  always  be  pared 
Saturday  morning  with  those  for  din- 
ner; then  Sunday  after  coming  home 
Irom  church  they  can  be  boiled  in  30 
minutes,  or  a  pan  of  escalloped  potatoes 
may  be  baked  for  Saturday's  dinner, 
and  half  of  them  saved  and  warmed 
tver  the  next  day.  Many  people  prefer 
(Scalloped  potatoes  after  they  have  been 
baked  the  second  time,  and  they  are  in- 
deed very  good.  As  for  meat,  some 
housewives  Use  salmon  or  canned  meat 
for  Sunday,  but  as  we  have  grown  tired 
of  it  we  usually  make  a  veal  or  beef 
loaf  or  have  baked  ham  or  roast  beef 
hot  for  Saturday  noon  and  cold  with 
jelly  on  Sunday. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  vegetables 
which  need  but  little  preparation,  and 
if  the  rest  of  the  dinner  is  practically 
ready  the  housewife  will  not  mind 
Fpending  15  minutes  to  prepare  some 
favorite  vegetable.  However,  in  cool 
weather  we  often  boil  some  extra  car- 
rots and  onions  on  Friday,  taking  the 
txtra  portions  out  and  putting  in  a  cool 
place  until  Sunday.  Cold  diced  carrots 
<an  be  creamed  in  an  Instant,  and  cold 
boiled  onions  are  very  good  escalloped 
for  Sunday.  Bread,  butter,  •  coffee  and 
Jelly  or  pickles  can  always  be  supplied 
for  the  Sunday  dinner. 

The  dessert  is,  I  think,  the  hardest 
problem  of  all.  In  the  winter  we  often 
make  a  freezer  of  Ice  cream  or  a  large 
<an  of  mousse  Saturday  afternoon,  and 
then  open  It  on  Sunday.  Usually  there 
is  some  left  for  Monday,  as  it  keeps  well 
nithout  much  repacking  in  cold  weather. 
Ihere  are  severel  good  pie  fillings  one 
<  an  make  in  a  few  minutes  if  a  shell  is 
on  hand,  and  as  a  shell  will  keep  a 
week,  one  need  not  bake  it  Saturday 
with  the  other  work.  Cake  and  cold 
stewed  prunes  are  also  good,  and  when 
the  prune  pits  are  removed  and  whipped, 
fi^^eetened  oream  Is  piled  on  the  top  of 
each  sherbet  glass;  It  becomes  a  most 
t*  mpting  and  nourishing  dessert. 

L.  M.  T.,  Fine  Creek  MUls,  Va.— To 
prepare  on  Saturday  a  dinner  that  will 
b»  appetizing  on  Sunday  requires  skill. 
This  mother  possesses  In  a  marked  de- 
free,  and  our  Sunday  dinners  are  never 
failures.  Sometimes  their  preparation 
bt'Rins  Friday  night  when  the  dough  for 
liKht  bread  is  made,  and  a  ham  put  to 
soak,  ready  to  be  boiled  on  the  morrow. 
Saturday  morning  we  prepare  a  chicken 
either  to  fry  or  roast;  if  the  latter  it  Is 
f  ooked  on  Saturday,  but  If  we  want  fried 
fhicken  we  keep  it  In  salt  water  until 
Sunday  morning,  and  fix  it  while  getting 
breakfast.  We  usually  have  vegeUble 
J'<jup  or  Brunswick  stew,  baked  apples. 
J^iked  sweet  potatoes,  or  glaced  ones. 
These  can  also  be  cooked  while  getting 
breakfast,  If  they  are  prepared  and  put 
into  the  baking  dishes  Saturday.  These 
"ishes,  with  butter,  cold  tea,  milk,  cake 
or  pastry,  or.  In  season,  subetltutlng 
rrult  and  melons,  save  hours  of  work 
J^nnday  morning,  for  they  can  be  heated 
over  In  half  an  hour,«and  the  whole 
Jamlly  feels  better  for  the  change  from 
the  dally  routine. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  F.,  zTon'Hlll,  Pa.— As  my 
ramily  are  all  very  fond  of  chicken  din- 
y^i's,  we  usually  have  them  on  Sunday. 
'nstead  of  cooking  Just  enough  for  our- 
selves I  cook  one  chicken  extra  so  we 
fan  have  plenty  if  some  of  our  friends 
'ome  unexpectedly,  as  quite  frequently 
'appens.  If  no  visitors  come  It  will  be 
'ne  dinner  all  ready  for  wash  day.  I 
aiwaya  pF^pare  and  cook  my  chicken, 
even  make  gravy,  on  Saturday.    It  will 


stew  while  I  do  the  baking.  Then  we 
can  all  attend  church  in  the  morning 
and  also  Sunday  school  in  the  after- 
noon. I  have  potatoes  all  ready  to  boil 
(cut  into  eighths  to  boil  quickly),  also 
boil  sweet  potatoes  on  Saturday.  Then 
on  Sunday  it  will  require  about  25  min- 
utes to  get  dinner  on  the  table.  The 
sweet  potatoes  being  boiled  and  sliced 
lengthwise,  are  quickly  browned  In  a 
pan  with  drippings.  While  Irish  pota- 
toes are  cooking  I  open  some  of  my 
canned  vegetables,  also  whatever  fruit 
I  want.  When  vegetables  are  hot  I 
mash  potatoes.  (By  the  way,  these  are 
much  better  if  instead  of  adding  butter 
to  them,  as  most  housekeepers  do,  an 
egg  is  used  instead,  as  they  can  then 
be  beaten  light  and  are  a  finer  color.) 
When  this  Is  all  served  I  bring  out  some 
of  my  fresh  pies,  usually  pumpkin,  just 
now,  and  this  with  the  fruit  and  cake 
make  a  fine  dessert  When  cranberrlee4^ 
are  in  season  I  also  make  sauce  on  Sat- 
urday, or  sometimes  a  salad  instead.  I 
never  allow  the  dinner  to  keep  any  one 
home  from  church.  For  supper  we  have 
only  a  light  lunch  with  cocoa. 


Mrs.  C.  P.  D.,  Mallet  Creek,  O.— This 
Is  the  way  I  arrange  to  have  a  Sunday 
dinner  without  spending  the  whole  fore- 
noon In  the  kitchen  or  staying  home 
from  church,  a  thing  I  would  not  do. 
On  Saturday  I  bake  bread  and  pie  and 
occasionally  a  cake.  I  purchase  a  soup 
bone  or  kill  a  «hicken,  which  I  cook  for 
30  minutes,  then  put  it  In  the  fireless 
cooker.  Saturday  evening  I  take  this 
out  of  the  cooker  and  prepare  a  vegeta- 
ble soup  as  follows:  One  small  carrot, 
one  small  onion,  a  few  potatoes,  and  a 
few  tomatoes  if  I  have  them ;  chop  these 
fine  and  fry  them  in  butter  and  add  to 
the  soup.  Let  this  boil  up  and  put  in 
fireless  cooker.  I  prepare  potatoes  and 
one  other  vegetable  the  night  before, 
and  in  the  morning  I  boll  them  up  and 
put  them  In  the  cooker  just  before  I 
start  for  church.  Upon  my  return  I  take 
out  the  soup  and  warm  It  up,  and  take 
out  the  vegetables,  which  will  be  piping 
hot.  The  table  is  set  before  we  go  to 
church  and  in  15  minutes  after  our  re- 
turn we  are  eating  our  dinner.  I  do  not 
believe  in  getting  an  elaborate  dinner  on 
Sunday  when  we  are  not  working.  A 
simple  dinner,  as  outlined  above,  is  fiu^ 
ficient  for  health. 

Mrs.  K.  S.  W.,  Tuscarora,  N.  Y.— 
In  summer,  when  we  have  no  Sunday 
guests,  we  seldom  start  a  fire  to  prepare 
dinner.  Friday  I  bake  white  bread  and 
cookies.  Saturday  I  cook  meat — if 
chicken  it  is  dressed  Friday — bake 
beans  and  a  couple  of  graham  loaves, 
make  pie,  pudding,  Dutch  cheese,  and 
with  the  supper  flre  cook  potatoes 
enough  to  last  next  day.  With  the  made- 
In-advance  dinners  we  serve  potatoes  in 
salad,  having  a  jar  of  dressing  on  hand, 
drink  milk  or  lemonade.  Which,  with 
fresh  fruit,  furnishes  a  wholly  satis- 
fying meal  with  little  more  work  than 
setting  the  table.  Sometimes  we  picnic 
on  the  lawn  or  in  the  grove,  then  wooden 
plates  and  paper  napkins  eliminate  dish- 
washing. 

When  the  occasion  requires  more  for- 
mality we  serve  fried  chicken  and 
creamed  potatoes,  or  escalloped  potatoes, 
made  Saturday  and  reheated  for  serv- 
ing. Other  fresh  vegetables  are  made 
ready  the  night  before  for  cooking — 
peas  shelled,  squash  cleaned,  cabbage 
shaved — or  else  canned  vegetables  are 
served.  If  the  family  dotes  on  Sunday 
ice  cream,  have  it  frozen  early  in  the 
morning  from  custard  made  Saturday 
evening.  Canned  peaches  served  with 
whipped  cream  and  cake  is  an  easy  and 
delectable  dessert.  Our  family  favors 
light  Sunday  dinners,  and  often  a  gen- 
erous dish  of  tomato  soup,  with  crack- 
ers, is  the  main  feature. 

Whether  little  or  much  be  required, 
let  us  not  sacrifice  our  Sabbath.  Take 
the  guests  to  church  with  you.  Plan  an 
easily  served  breakfast  of  ready  cooked 
cereals,  eggs  and  fruit,  and  persuade  the 
family  to  eat  at*  the  usual  hour.  Late 
Sunday  rising  spoils  the  day.  With 
proper  forethought  and  the  co-operation 
of  the  housemates,  our  rightful  Sun- 
days of  rest  and  worship  are  easily  at- 
tained, 3o  that  we  are  strengthened, 
physically  and  spiritually,  for  the  com- 
ing week's  labor. 


on  Sunday  and  the  chicken  replaced  In 
it  to  heat.  Sometimes  we  brown  the 
chicken  In  the  frying  pan  after  it  Is 
heated  through.  Soups  from  meat  or 
chicken  stock  are  easily  prepared  in  ad- 
vance. Steak,  pork  chops,  croquettes  of 
chicken,  beef  or  fish  are  all  cooked 
quickly.  Macaroni  and  cheese  may  be 
prepared  Saturday  and  re-heated  Sunday 


in  a  pan  of  hot  water.  Lima  beans  and 
dried  corn  can  be  cooked  the  previous 
day  and  heated  up  and  dressed  on  Sun- 
day. White  and  sweet  potatoes  pared 
the  evening  before,  may  be  cooked  In  a 
reasonable  time.  Dried  apricots,  pears, 
peaches  and  prunes  are  good  accompani- 
ments for  the  Sunday  dinner  In  winter. 
Salads  also  help. 
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Cat  in  sizes  34  to 
To  be  made  in  one 


7080 — Ladies'  waist 
42  inches  bust  measure, 
or  two  materials. 

7074 — Children'*  coat.  Cut  in  sizes  2.  4, 
and  6  years.  The  coat  has  a  circular  skirt 
cut  in  three  gores. 

.J^^\ — Ladles'  dress.  Cut  in  sizes  36  to 
42  Inches  bust  measure.  The  dress  is  cut  in 
one  piece  and  is  gathered  to  yokes. 

804S. — Children's  dress.  Cat  In  sizes  2.  4, 
6  and  8  years.  Th*^  dress  slips  on  over  the 
head  and  may  have  Inng  or  short  sleeves. 

^W>a«. — Ladies'  shirt vraist.  Cut  in  sizes  3« 
to  42  inches  bust  measure.  The  fronts  of  this 
waist  are  roiled  to  form  revers. 


^o^*^?' — Ladies'  apron.  Cut  in  sizes  36  to 
4J  Inches  bust  measure.  The  apron  closes  at 
t»»*;[r<>nt  and  is  cut  in  one  piece. 

H030. — Girls'  dress.  Cut  in  sizes  6,  8,  10 
and  12  years.  The  dress  is  in  one  piece  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  lower  edge 

8025.— Lndies'  skirt.  Cut  in  sizes  24  to  32 
Inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt  Is  cut  in  four 
gores  and  has  side  pockets. 

803T. — Roys'  suit.  Cut  in  sizes  2,  4  and  6 
years.  The  suit  has  bloomer  trousers  and 
the  blouse  has  a  beck  yoke  and  detachable 
collar. 

..o^?*T*~'^^'**'  ^'■*'»8-  Cut  in  sizes  36  to 
42  inches  bust  measure.  This  dress  has  a 
plain   blouse  and  a   two-gored   skirt. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owing  to  the  number  of  departments  in  The  Practical  Parmer,  we  ara  unable  to  illuatr.t*  .. 

II^t^lL**!*?'"".",  ^f  "^uT^^  '*••••  »»'«'«<^«"«-  wepublish  for  the  benefit  o7our  reader,  four  tfSitC 
a  year,  a  quarterly  fashion  magazine  ealled-'Every  Woman  Her  Own  Drwrnaker^-wMMl 

lo"m.wTirkr'';**^"f  °^  ^*''  "'°*'  practical  styles  for  ladies,  misses  a^  chTldTen  ^nd  tel^Sow 
ISnTlJ  Ji^Vi  t  %  «",'"*"»•>     The  regular  price  of  this  book  is  10  cents  a  cop^.  but  we  wlT^ 

t^i'i.^'.^n'jrrc^^y  ^f%v.TaS.?Vt^^%"nTs"i^^^^^^^^^^  v^^.v^r  ""•  **"*  •  -"•"  ^  *---^^" 

FASHION  DBPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FXrMBR.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


M.   A.   B.,   Flora  Dale,  Pa.  —  In  the 

preparation  of  meats  the  flreless  cooker 
is  an  especial  Sunday  help.  It  may  be 
made  ready  while  the  breakfast  flre  is 
going  and  no  further  attention  given  It 
until  dinner  is  ready  to  serve.  Chicken 
may  be  stewed  the  preceding  day.  re- 
moved Trom  the  stock,  the  stock  heated 


Indoor  Qoset) 

More   CoMlortable, 
HtaltibHCoBTeiieit 

Kliiniaatea  the  oat-door 
privr,  OMu  vault  aad  eess. 
pool,  whioh  are  breeding 
plaoea  for  geras.  Have  • 
TJK'F^l.  *<»"it<«T.  odorless 
toilet  rtgbt  ia  roar  boose. 
Mo«oIbc  oat  In  eold  weether. 
A  boon  to  invalids.  Endorsed 
by  Stat*  Boards  ot  Health. 

ABSOLUTKLV    ODORLESS 

Pat  It  A»Twb«r«  In  Th*  How 

The  garms  ara  killed  by  a  eheoiioal  pi 

■ontk.    AbsolvtAly  no  odor.    Mo 


_„__._.,  BO  4 

teed.    Write  for  fall  d 


.  In 

pty  onoea 
troable 


loaet  absolotelr  goaran. 
iriptloa  and  prlo*. 


vB^ra.     vrnve  Tor  rail  aaaortptioa  and  prlo*. 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tisers you  "saw  It  in  The  Practical 
Farmer." 


80  Dsyg  TrJ»l  of  the  "EASY" 
Vaennm  Wasber  takes  you 
away  tron*  washboard  dradtc- 
ery  forever.  Try  It  now  while 
the  heavy  snmmer  waahlng 
draes  the  life  out  of  you  by  the 
old  laborious  process.  Ree  how 
It  seems  to  have  the  washing 
easy  for  one  month.  Write  to- 
day for  Information. 

DODGE  &  ZUllL 

SlOO  ELWatar  St..  Syracus*.  N.  Y. 

Retailers*  fiACirCF 
30c  QuaUty   U  U  T  T  C  C 

Direct  from  Wliolesaier  Fr*sb  off  tli*  Roaster 

S    LBS.    FOR 

B««ii  or  Ground 

DaBvarad   fr*«   within   300  aulas  by    parcel   post 
1 0  Lba.  DEUVERED  FREE  1 OOO  MIIm 

Hatisfactton  Kusranteed  or  money  irfiindwl 
€ILLIES  C*rrEE  C«..  2SM7  Waiktofltwi  St..  New  Y*rk 

KHTABLIHHED  76  YKAItfJ 
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nUP  EXPERIENCE  POOL 


«MlP 


DJimt  be  In  our  haixis  15  days  before  date  of  Issue. ^^^^^^^____ 


Topic    No.    1208,    Dec.     1.— What 
have  vou  made  for  next  siunmors 
plv?   'How  do  j'ou  cut  and  harvest  it.' 
your  Ice  house  above  or  below  ground .' 


provision 
it-e  sup- 


Do 


you  pack  the  cakes  iu  or  just  dump  them  j 
What  do  you  use  to  cover  the  ice?  .  »;?>^ 
much  does  your  supply  cost  /  Limit  -oir 
words. 

Tftpir  No  1200  Dec.  IT). — We  notice  In  our 
travels  tha  a  I'l-eat  many  farmers  in  the 
East  stl  1  shock^ad  husk  their  c'orn  In  the 
field  If  you  are  oue  of  them,  what  care 
do  you  take  of  the  fodder?  I>o  y«"  ,^"t  ^ 
ohroH  If  for  feodintr ?  If  you  feed  It  out- 
sPde  what  do  vou  o  with  tie  stalks?  Why 
don't  you  get  a  silo?     Limit  250  words. 

Tone  No.  1210,  J.4X.  1.— What  are  you  doing 
with  the  farm  wood  lot  to  conserve  or  in- 
Sea«<e  It?  If  vou  are  setting  out  new  trees 
what  varieties'are  they?  Ilave  you  provid- 
ed auv  lire  protection  for  it?  What  i>rod- 
ucts  do  vou  receive  from  it  except  fuel  and 
fence  posts  for  home  consumption?  How 
large  is  vour  wood  lot  and  what  do  you  con- 
sider It 'worth  to  you  each  year?  Limit, 
250  words. 


stock  for  '$100.  Now  deduct  about  $20 
for  breeding  fee,  $30  for  keep  and  the 
rest  is  clear  profit.  ,,  ,  ,, 

Sometimes  we  keep  the  colt  until  full 
grown,  breaking  it  to  work  anyx^here. 
When  we  do  this  we  invariably  get  well 
paid  for  our  trouble.  We  have  frequent- 
ly sold  3  and  4-year-old  horses,  broken 
to  work  anywhere,  for  $300  each. 
Horses,  like  people,  show  good  breeding, 
and  a  horse  that  is  well  bred  is  easily 
broken,  as  a  rule,  if  taken  in  time.  My 
experience  is  that  the  stock  has  a^"  to 
do  with  the  profit  in  raising  horses  on  a 
small  scale  on  the  farm.  Breed  only 
good  stock  and  the  profit  is  sure  to  come. 


Topic  No.  1207.— It  the  breeding*and  rait- 
ing of  hortct  on  a  small  »cale  profitable 
for  farmers?     Give  u»   the  benefit  of 
your  experience  and  the  conclusion  you 
draw.      What    prices   are   good    horses 
'bringing  in  your  vicinity? 
1).  W.  S.,  Grove  City,  Pa.— Our  experi- 
ence in  raising  colts  on  the  farm  has 
been  almost  as  profitable  as  raising  any 
other  kind  of  stock.    We  have  tried  dif- 
ferent breeds  but  find  the  Percheron  best 
for  all  purposes.     At  the  outstart  get  a 
well  bred  dam;   if  it  is  not  your  lot  to 
have  a  pure-bred  one,  take  the  next  best. 
Always  breed  to  a  pure-bred  sire,  even 
if  it  does  cost  a  handsome  price;  it  will 
pay  best  when  you  come  to  sell.     The 
time  and  trouble  in  bringing  the  colts 
to  maturity  will  be  just  the  same  as  for 
a  grade  colt,  besides  the  pride  and  pleas- 
ure   it    affords    in    caring    for    them. 
Three    years    ago    we    came    into    pos- 
session   of    a    grade    colt,    but    when 
we  came  to  sell  it  we  had  hard  work 
to    get    $150,    but    today,    to    one    who 
has  a  good  pure-bred  the  same  age,  $250 
is  the  price  paid.    It  pays  best  to  always 
raise  two  colts  together  on  the  farm,  as 
they    are   company,    especially   when   it 
comes   to  weaning  time,   at  about  five 
months.     We  never  allow  ours  off  the 
farm  until  after  they  are  weaned.    Feed 
soaked  oats,  wheat  bran,  a  little  oil  meal 
and    allow    plenty    of   exercise.      When 
weaning  them  always  handle  them  gen- 
tly, and  teach  them  to  lead  when  quite 
young.       Good  large  horses  are  worth 
from  $250  to  $400. 

E.  A.  B.,  Delevan,  N.  Y.— In  regard 
to  raising  colts,  I  think  it  pays  to  keep 
one  mare  raising  colts.  I  have  made  it 
pay.  I  had  a  mare  a  few  years. ago  that 
raised  12  good,  sound  colts.  I  sold  $800 
worth  at  an  average  of  IMj  years  old, 
and  had  one  that  I  could  have  sold  for 
$250  at  5  years  old.  The  last  mare  I  had 
raised  four  colts  and  lost  one.  i  then 
sold  the  mare.  I  have  a  pair  of  her  colts 
now,  one  4  years  old  and  the  other  3 
years  old,  closely  matched,  weighing 
2600  pounds  and  worth  at  least  $450.  I 
sold  two  at  four  months  old  for  $65 
apiece.  The  mares  have  always  worked 
at  all  kinds  of  hard  work,  except  for  one 
week  after  foaling. 

Good  horses  bring  from  $150  to  $300 
each,  according  to  style,  weight,  etcetera. 
Sound,  heavy  young  horses  are  valued 
at  $200  and  over. 

C.  C.  C,  Jr.,  Penn  Laird,  Va.— I  have 
found  the  breeding  and  raising  of  horses 
on  a  small  scale  very  profitable  on  the 
farm.  Since  horses  are  Indispensable, 
and  we  must  keep  more  or  less  of  them, 
it  places  the  farmer  In  a  position  to 
produce  horseflesh  as  cheaply  as  any  one 
on  earth.  1  apply  this  theory  only  to 
good  stock,  for,  In  my  opinion,  the  ad- 
vantage in  producing  good  stock  applies 
to  horses  as  well  as  any  other  animals. 

The  cost  of  producing  good  blooded 
horses  is  but  little  more  than  producing 
scrubs.  When  selling  time  arrives  the 
blooded  colt  or  horse  will  bring  from 
two  to  three  times  the  price  of  the  scrub. 
It  matters  not  whether  draft  horses  or 
drivers  are  desired,  In  breeding,  good 
Btock  should  always  be  the  aim.  We 
breed  only  good  blooded  mares  to  good 
blooded  horses,  and  never  have  any 
trouble  in  disposing  of  either  the  colts 
or  horses  at  a  good  profit.  We  have  fre- 
quently   sold    1-year-old    colts   of    good 


Mrs.  E.  M.  A.,  Ashville,  N.  Y.— I 
have  known  people  to  raise  horses  at  al- 
most a  total  loss,  so  it  certainly  is  not 
always  profitable;  but  no  doubt,  like 
most  other  things,  much  depends  upon 
the  man,  and  my  father-in-law  has  been 
very  successful.  He  ran  a  300-acre  dairy 
farm  for-  many  years,  milked  30  to  40 
cows,  and  raised  horses  as  a  side  line 
only.  His  stallion,  a  big,  beautiful 
black,  was  his  best  work  horse — so 
strong  and  able  that  he  was  usually 
xvorked  against  two  other  horses.  Of 
course,  such  an  animal  would  have  been 
profitable  anyway,  but  father  kept,  at 


the  same  time,  a  big  "buckskin"  breed- 
ing mare  and  produced  a  good  many 
valuable  colts.  Other  mares  were  kept 
on  the  place,  but  this  was  a  particularly 
profitable  one.  Father  was  a  careful 
hand  with  horses  and  had  very  little 
"bad  luckj'  which  is  a  big  item,  since 
one  failure  can  eat  up  the  profits  of  sev- 
eral successes.  He  retired  fron  farm- 
ing only  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  still  owns 
some  of  the  colts  he  raised.  , 

This  fall  "plugs"  sell  in  this  section 
for  $100  or  under,  and  good  horses  don't 
sell  at  all.  Nearly  every  one  that  farms 
has  one  or  more  for  sale. 

Mrs.  S.  R.,  Elmington,  Va.— My  hus- 
band has  had  success  In  raising  horses 
on  a  small  scale,  and  from  this  judges 
that  it  is  a  profitable  business.  Three 
good  brood  mares,  that  are  most  of  the 
time  able  to  do  good  farm  work,  and 
raise  every  year,  or  every  other  year,  a 
nice  colt  apiece,  prove  their  worth.  The 
cost  of  feed  and  rasture  is  small,  and 
when  a  nice  2  or  3-year-old  colt  is  sold 
the  price  it  brings  nets  a  neat  profit. 
Good  draft  horses  are  more  in  demand 
tlfan  any  other  in  our  vicinity,  and 
range  in  price  anywhere  from  $150  to 
$250  or  $300. 

W.  A.  0-.,  Vincennes,  Ind.— I  have 
had  much  experience  in  breeding  and 
growing  good  horses  in  past  years.  I 
have  never  sold  the  colts  until  well  ma- 
tured and  well  broken.  JThis  is  the  way 
to  make  horse  growing  profitable.  Good 
horses  can  be  grown  as  cheaply,  consid- 
ering their  age,  as  prime,  large  beef  cat- 
tle. They  require  no  more  grain.  In- 
deed, the  very  best  horses  I  have  grown 


were  brought  up  to  the  age  and  size  for 
breaking  on  but  little  grain.  They  do 
better  not  to  have  much.  Blue  grass  pas- 
ture, plenty  of  bright  hay  and  corn  fod- 
der, with  some  threshed  oats  during  win- 
ter,  make  ideal  food  for  them. 

1  like  to  grow  two,  three  or  more  to- 
gether. Then  when  mature  and  broken, 
sell  them.  Keep  the  colts  graded  from 
weanlings  to  four  or  five  years  of  age. 
As  they  are  sold,  one  set  follows  the 
other,  and  so  there  is  a  regular  system 
of  breeding,  growing  and  selling.  This 
works  fine  and  is  very  profitable  to  small 
farmers,  or  others  growing  them. 

I  want  at  least  large  grade  mares,  and 
these  bred  to  the  large  type  of  the  stan- 
dard draft  animals.  Splendid,  large  and 
well  trained  horses  now  easily  bring 
from  $275  to  $350  each,  alfti  the  end  is 
not  yet  in  sight  for  high  prices. 

R.  M.,  Denmark,  la.— I  do  not  feel 
that  I  have  made  horse  raising  pay, 
largely  because  I  do  not  like  to  work 
with  them,  and  partly  because  I  have 
raised  roadsters  instead  of  draft  horses. 
Since  the  advent  of  the  motor  vehicles 
the  demand  for  road  horses  has  decreas- 
ed, while  the  war  has  created  a  market 
for  the  heavier  types. 

If  the  horse  breeder  secures  good 
brood  mares  that  he  can  work  to  advan- 
tage when  they  are  in  shape  to  be  used, 
and  handles  the  colts  and  feeds  them 
well,  quite  likely  he  can  add  to  his  in- 
come in  that  way.  I  believe  it  will  pay 
any  one  to  raise  enough  horses  for  their 
own  use,  but  I  believe  I  can  make  more 
and  quicker  money  feeding  my  farm 
products  to  good  milch  coWs,  or  raising 
and  fattening  hogs. 


Concrete  Septit  Tank  in  coane  of  conatruction,  with  interior  forma  in  place 


Tank 


Health  and  comfort  depend  upon 
proper  sanitation.  Bathroom  and  in- 
door toilet  can  be  had  on  the  farm 
as  well  as  in  the  city.  They  are  a 
real  economy, 
since  they  re- 
duce sickness 
and  sickness  is 
an  expense. 

Everyone  de- 
pendent upon  the  old  cess-pool  is 
familiar  with  the  annoyances  that 
come  when  the  sewage  backs  up  if 
the  cess-pool  becomes  clogged. 
This  is  only  one  of  its  drawbacks. 
Worse  yet,  the  liquids  seeping  into 


CONCRETE 

FOR     PER  MA  N  E  NC  E 


the   soil  often  find  their   way   into 
the  water  supply  and  so  spread 
disease  throughout  the  family. 
A  concrete  septic  tank  will  remove 

the  inconven- 
iences and  pre- 
vent the  dangers 
of  the  cess-pool. 
It  will  so  trans- 
form sewage 
that  its  final  disposal  may  be  accom- 
plished in  a  safe,  inoffensive  manner. 
A  concrete  septic  tank  needs  very 
little  attention.  It  is  permanent.  The 
resulting  benefits  and  health  insur- 
ance represent  more  than  t-he  outlay. 


Your  free  copy  of  "Concrete  Septic  Tanka"  ia  waiting  to  be  mailed  to  you 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

111  W««t  WMhington  Street,  Chicago 


ATLANTA 
Hurt  Buildinc 

NEW  YORK 
101  Park  Atmim 


DALLAS 
SontbwMtern  Life  BuiUing 

PARKERSBURG 
Union  Trust  Buildins 


INDIANAPOUS 

Merchants  Bank  Bua<iin« 

PITTSBURGH 
Fanners'  Bank  BidUUnc 


KANSAS  CITY 
Conunerce  BuiVlInt 

SAN  FRANaSCO 
114  New  Montcemery  Street 


Live  Stock  a/z^  Dairy  Section 


EDITED  BY  W.  H.  TOMHAVE 


A  Developer  of  Pure-bred  Stock 


By  THOS.  H. 

Nestled  in  one  of  the  many  beautiful 
limestone  valleys  of  Montgomery  county 
within  easy  access  of  Philadelphia,  is 
Ridgewood  Farms,  the  country  home  of 
Wra.  Frazier  Harrison.  Six  years  ago 
these  326  acres  had  nothing  to  distin- 
guish them  from  thousands  of  other 
acics  on  the  outskirts  of  a  large  city. 
Today  they  stand  as  a  living  exampl-i  of 
what  well  directed  effort  can  do  for  agri- 
cult  ii  re. 

Ridgewood   has   been   developed   as  a 


WITTKORN 

quired  it,  foresaw  this  opportunity.  He 
took  a  lesson  from  the  French  farmers 
who  years  ago  realized  that  the  cheap- 
est and  most  economical  farm  work 
horse  is  a  pure-bred  Percheron  mare. 
This  is  the  only  kind  of  horses  kept  at 
Ridgewood,  and  they  are  a  Une  looking 
lot.  They  are  active  In  the  field,  steady 
on  the  pull  and  present  a  good  appear- 
ance on  the  road.  By  mating  the  mares 
to  a  good  sire  they  are  not  only  doing 
all  the  work  of  the  farm,  but  they  are 


fact  that  they  have  never  had  a  reaction 
In  their  annual  tuberculin  test,  nor  a 
case  of  contagious  abortion.  All  of  the 
milk  is  used  on  the  farm.  The  herd  is 
kept  for  the  sale  of  breeding  stock  and  no 
attention  is  given  to  the  commercial  use 
of  dairy  products. 

The  constant  winnings  of  Berkshires 
at  the  International  Live  Stock  Exposi- 
tions at  Chicago,  especially  in  1913,  con- 
vinced Mr.  Harrison  that  they  were  the 
breed  of  hogs  for  him  to  have.  Today 
the  Ridgewood  herd  of  nearly  50  regis- 
tered Berkshires  is  comfortably  housed 
io  a  concrete  and  asbestos  piggery,  from 


which  was  recently  built  Mr.  Walker  has 
evolved  a  plan  of  having  heavy  wire 
gates  arranged  on  pulleys  to  raise  and 
lower  like  window  sash,  so  that  he  can 
divide  the  building  into  16  pens  (or  as 
many  as  are  needed)  or  have  it  one 
large  corral  where  the  sheep  are  kept 
every  night  as  a  protection  against  dogs. 

The  Highlands  are  black-faced  sheep 
and  are  active,  hardy  and  prolific.  They 
give  a  good  clip  of  wool,  which  generally 
grades  as  No.  1,  and  the  average  weight 
of  bucks  is  180  pounds  and  ewes  130 
pounds. 

A  small  herd  of  milking  Shorthorns 
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'•    A  Promising  Pure-bred  Percheron 

<     Hure-bred  Percberons  do  all  the  Farm  Work. 

7     A  Worthy  Berkshire  matron. 


Stock  breeding  farm,  and  how  well  it 
has  succeeded  is  testified  by  the  great 
number  of  prize  ribbons  which  are  on 
display  in  the  various  barns.  Perche- 
fon   horses,   Ayrshire  cattle,    Berkshire 

pwine,  Scotch-Highland  sheep,  Barred 
poultry,  and  just  recently,  milking 
Shorthorn  cattle  are  the  breeds  which 

pave  been  selected  for  further  develop- 

Rent. 

Possibly,  today,  there  is  no  line  of  stock 

peedlng  which  has  a  better  future  be- 

<>'"e  it  than  the  raising  of  good  draft 

Worses.      Mr.    Arthur    H.    Walker,    the 

manager,  who,  by  the  way,  has  been  at 

"agewood  ever  since  Mr.  Harrison  ac- 


Somm  Snap-Shott  at  Ridgewood  Farm;   Otmland,  Fa. 

2.    The  Automatic  Hor  Feeders  und  Fountains. 

fi.    A  Few  of  the  500  Barred  Rock  Pullets 

8.    "Joute"  78982— Pure-bred  Percheron  Mare. 


8.  The  Superb  Stallion  "Kandtdaf    (96681)  98514. 
6.     A  (jroupi  f  Milking  Shcrl  Horns. 

9.  A  Comlug  Ayrshire  Herd  Head. 


producing  a  lot  of  valuable  colts.  Today 
there  are  32  horses  on  the  farm,  a  great 
many  having  in  them  the  blood  of 
Hautbois  (74026),  the  noted  imported 
Percheron  stallion.  If  it  is  the  small 
farmers  In  France  who  produce  the  best 
breeding  values  and  finished  product 
which  comes  to  this  country,  why  is  not 
the  same  thing  possible  here? 

The  farm  herd  of  20  Ayrshlres  is  de- 
scended from  noted  A.  R.  O.  producers 
and  A.  R.  sires.  A  number  of  creditable 
A.  R.  O.  records  have  been  made  on  the 
farm  under  normal  conditions,  with  an 
average  test  above  4  per  cent.  biUter  fat, 
but  Mr  Walker  Is  more  proud  of  the 


which  radiate  extensive  runs  planted 
with  alfalfa  and  enclosed  with  heavy 
wire  on  concrete  posts. 

The  self-feeder  system  is  used  In  the 
lots.  A  mixture  is  made  of  300  pounds 
cracked  corn,  200  pounds  red  dog  mid- 
dlings, 100  pounds  wheat  bran,  50 
pounds  digester  tankage,  25  pounds  lin- 
seed meal  and  25  pounds  of  a  commer- 
cial stock  tonic.  The  pigs  have  access 
all  the  time  to  this  feed  and  fresh  drink- 
ing water. 

Scotch-Highland  sheep  are  kept  on  the 
farm,  and  while  they  are  pure-bred  there 
Is  at  present  no  association  authorized 
for  their  registration.    In  the  sheep  barn 


has  recently  been  obtained  from  a  noted 
breeeder  In  Bradford  county  (Pa.)  and 
so  far  Mr  Harrison  is  greatly  pleased 
with  them.  It  Is  his  intention  to  give 
the  dual-purpose  Idea  of  breeding  a  thor- 
ough test  and  no  doubt  interesting  re- 
sults will  be  obtained. 

After  experimenting  with  a  number 
of  different  varieties  of  poultry,  the 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  have  been  se- 
lected as  being  best  suited  for  the  pro- 
duction  of  eggs  and  for  table  use.  There 
are  now  on  the  farm  500  pullets  In  an 
enclosed  rang**  of  15  acres,  and  400 
cockerels.  The  poultry  plant  is  equipped 
with   9>  2400-egg  Incubator  and   a   hot- 
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water  brooder  system,  with  out  loor 
runs  large  enough  to  handle  each  hatch- 
ing until  old  enough  to  place  in  colony 
houses.  The  16  breeding  pens  accommo- 
date 200  birds,  and  the  laying  houses 
provide  for  1000  hens.  Some  custom 
hatching  is  done,  but  the  main  business 
is  eggs  for  hatching,  breeding  stock  and 
day-old  chicks. 

An  apple  orchard  of  50  acres,  which 
was   planted   in  the  fall  of  1912,  gives 
promise  of  soon  turning  considerable  in- 
terest    to     horticulture    on    Ridgewood 
Farms.     The  trees  are  all  in  one  Jilock, 
except    lor    the    private    roads    running 
thiough   (hem.  and  have  had  exception- 
ally good  care.    An  entire  season  was  de- 
voted to  propaiing  the  field  by  draining, 
leveling,  installing  a  water  system  and 
enriching  the  soil  previous  to  planting 
the  trees.     In  scletrting  the  varieties  the 
idea  was  to  have  fruit  to  market  every 
n^onth  of  the  year.     The  trees  are  now 
si)a(ed  18  feet  apart,  but  when  the  fillers 
are   removed   the  permanent  trees   will 
be  AG  feet  apart.    Only  high  quality  fruit 
adapted  to  this  region  is  desired,  so  that 
the  varieties  include  Stayman,  Grimes, 
Jonathan,    York,    Wealthy,    fransparent, 
Williams  and  Duchess.     At  the  present 
time    the   orchard    is    t)eing   top-dressed 
with  carloads  of  stable  manure,  which  is 
received  on  the  private  railroad  siding 


adjoining  the  orchard      Each  tree,  and    lion,  sent  over  by  J.  H.  Black,  LaChute, 


there  are  nearly  6300  of  them,  is  pro- 
tected by  a  wire  guard  from  damage  by 
rabbits. 

Since  acquiring  the  farms  Mr.  Harri- 
son has  had  more  than  28  miles  of  un- 
derground tile  drains  laid  in  various 
fields.  In  one  place  it  was  necessary  to 
build  a  3-foot  sewer  to  take  care  of  a 
brook  which  nature  put  in  the  wrong 
place.  Quantities  of  lime  have  been  ap- 
plied so  that  a  wonderful  stand  of  clover 
and  alfalfa  is  obtained,  which  when 
plowed  under  produces  excellent  corn 
for  the  Hilos  and  shocking  in  the  field. 
The  burned  lime  is  obtained  from  near- 
by kilns  as  being  unsuitable  for  building 
purposes,  and  costs  $1.50  a  ton  applied 
on  the  field. 

The  visitor  to  Ridgewood  cannot  fail 
to  be  impressed  with  the  orderly  manner 
in  which  the  work  is  conducted.  All  the 
farm  help  work  ten  hours  a  day  and 
each  has  his  particular  duty  to  perform. 
While  the  farm  is  the  home  of  Mr. 
Harrison  and  he  has  a  handsome  house 
on  a  terrace  of  one  of  the  hills  overlook- 
ing the  valley,  it  is  not  conducted  solely 
as  a  gentleman's  country  estate.  It  is 
a  thoroughly  practical  stock  farm  in 
which  the  investments  have  been  care- 
fully placed  and  it  is  doing  a  great  deal 
for  the  benefit  of  the  live  stock  industry. 


Ayrshires  at  the  National 


By  A.  G  MORKKLL 


New  England  is  looked  upon  as  the 
home  of  the  Ayrshire  breed  in  this  coun- 
try, as  it  was  to  this  section  that  the 
first  importations  came  and  in  it  that 
the  gradual  development  of  the  breed 
took  place. 

^  Therefore  it  was  with  pride  that 
breeders  from  New  England  saw  160  of 
these  beautiful  Scots  cattle  lined  up  for 
placing  at  the  National  Dairy  Show,  this 
number  being  the  second  largest  entered 
as  representatives  of  the  four  dairy 
breeds. 

There  was  a  large  Canadian  contingent 
at  the  show,  and  a  number  of  these  en- 
terprising men  clubbed  together  and 
sent  down  an  extra  good  herd  to  show, 
but  the  breeders  on  this  side  of  the  line 
had  still  better  ones,  so  few  ribbons 
went  over  the  line. 

it  is  fifteen  years  since  the  first  offi- 
cial record  as  champion  of  the  breed  was 
made  by  Rena  Myrtle,  with  12,172  lbs. 
milk  and  468  lbs.  butter  fat;  and  the 
pi  ogress  of  the  breed  in  production  may 
be  estimated  by  the  latest  world's  record 
for  the  breed,  made  by  Garclaugh  May 
Mischief,  which  is  25,329  lbs.  milk  and 
895  lbs.  fat. 

To  the  younger  generation  the  change 
for  the  better  in  type  cannot  be  as  ap- 
parent as  to  those  who  have  watched 
the  breed  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
In  the  early  days  of  its  history  in  this 
country  it  was,  to  say  the  least,  not  re- 
markable for  beauty.  The  color  was 
generally  a  dark  red,  with  often  white 
marking  which  were  distinctly  ugly,  the 
hair  was  rather  harsh,  probably  owing 
to  the  rigor  of  the  climate  in  the  part 
of  the  country  where  they  were  kept, 
and  poor  feeding  made  them  high  in  the 
air,  very  often,  with  little  barrel  room. 
Scarcely  any  attention  was  paid  to  shape 
of  udder,  and  as  a  consequence  the  bags 
were  every  which  way,  with  uneven 
teats  which  were  exceedingly  small.  I 
have,  in  my  collection,  photographs 
which  show  the  truth  of  these  state- 
ments, and  I  have  seen  at  shows,  not 
more  than  seven  or  eight  years  back, 
Ayrshires  of  that  old  utility  type,  now 
being  changed  to  one  which  adds  beauty 
of  form  to  excellence  of  performance. 

At  the  National  this  year  the  forward 
march  of  this  breed  could  be  plainly 
•een.     Auchenbrain   Hattie  6th.  owned 


by  the  Iroquois  Farm.  Cooperstown,  N. 
v.,  was  as  beautiful  a  cow  as  ever 
stepped  proudly  around  a  show  ring. 
Flashily  marked  with  red  and  white, 
coated  in  silky  hide,  graceful  of  carriage 
and  showing  strength  of  constitution, 
she  swung  a  milk  vessel  of  l>eautiful 
shape  and  great  capacity,  and  easily 
walked  away  with  the  blue  ribbon  in  the 
aged  cow  ^lass  and  later  with  the  grand 
championship.    She  is  the  modern  show 


Quebec,  was  pi  teed  against  Imp.  Strath- 
gladd  Gold  Chink  16801,  by  Lessnessock 
Golden  Pippin  6781  out  of  Auchlochan 
Brenaa  35235.  Perfect  Piece  is  owned  at 
Strathglass  Farm,  Portchester,  N.  Y., 
and  Strathglass  Gold  Chink  was  bred 
there,  although  hejs  owned  by  Dr.  Ness. 
Prof.  Kildee,  who  judged  this  breed,  and 
did  rarely  good  work  in  a  hard  ring,  had 
his  work  cut  out  for  him  here.  Hobs- 
land  Piecemeal  was  nearly  all  white, 
larger  than  Gold  Chink,  a  little  mite 
deeper  in  the  barrel  but  not  so  smooth 
over  the  tail.  A  very  good  bull  with 
splendid  ancestry  behind  him,  and  a 
show  bull  of  parts,  yet  Gold  Chink  was 
the  winner  in  the  eyes  of  most  of  the 
spectators  the  minute  he  stepped  into 
the  ring.  He  is  a  flashy  red  and  white 
bull,  as  smooth  as  silk,  snappy,  with  a 
perfect  back  line  carried  out  smoothly 
over  tail  setting,  a  square  rump,  a  good 
middle  piece  and  a  remarkably  beauti- 
ful head.  Grand  Championship  ribbon 
was  added  to  the  blue  he  won  in  his 
class. 

A  number  of  prizes  were  won  by  a 
Wiscpnsin  breeder.  Mr.  Adam  Seitz,  of 
Waukesha,  and  quite  a  few  by  the  Iro- 
quois Farm,  of  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.  In 
fact,  there  were  winners  in  this  breed 
from  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Canada. 
Wisconsin,  New  Jersey,  New  Hampshire 
and  Maine,  and  the  owners  are,  with  two 
exceptions,  farmers. 

A  strong,  late  maturing,  prolific,  hand- 
some cow,  the  Ayrshire,  with  her  good 
milk  and  her  very  constant  fat  (93  en- 
tries in  7  classes  average  3.94  per  cent.) 
is  an  ideal  farmer's  cow.  Aside  from 
these  palpable  advantages  she  is  not  as 
high  in  price  as  either  the  Guernsey 
or  the  Holstein. 

There  were  many  expressions  of  ad- 
miration for  this  breed  from  farmers 
at  the  show  who  had  not  before  seen 
such  specimens,  and  information  as  to 


Auchenbrain  Hattie  6th 

Grand  Cbsmploa  Ayrshire  Cow  at  This  Year's  National  Dairy  Show 


type  in  this  part  of  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  most  interested  spectators 
at  the  ringside  during  thi^  judging  was 
Mr.  W.  P.  Schanck.  of  Avon,  N.  Y.,  whose 
cow,  .lean  Armour  3rd,  has  just  made  a 
record  of  21,938  lbs.  milk  and  859.65  lbs. 
fat  as  a  3-year-old,  the  second  highest, 
for  that  age,  of  all  breeds. 

The  winning  aged  bull  was  from  the 
River  Valley  Stock  Farm,  Orford,  N.  H., 
Hiilhouse  Bonnie  Scotland,  who  is  well 
used  to  his  place  at  the  head  of  this 
class,  having  had  that  honor  several 
times,  deservedly,  as  he  Is  a  large,  deep 
bodied,  vigorous  and  handsome  animal 
of  splendid  carriage.  He  is  a  son  of 
Parrowmoss  Swell  6408  Imp.,  and  Hill- 
house  Daisy  8th  19952  Imp. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  classes  in 
this  breed  was  the  2-year-old  bulls.  The 
son  of  Imp,  Hobsland  Perfect  Piece,  Imp. 
Hobsland   Plecem^l   out  of  Burn  Bul- 


ite  capabilities  was  eagerly  sought  at 
the  booth  maintained  by  the  Association. 
"While  the  Ayrshire  was  being  finished 
there  was  considerable  activity  In  the 
federation  for  rural  progress,  where 
about  five  hundred  dairymen  listened  to 
reasons  why  laws  forbidding  standard- 
ization of  milk  products  by  dairymen 
were  given  by  authorities.  Standard- 
ization, arrived  at  by  mixing  milk, 
skimmed  milk  and  cream  of  tested  rich 
ness  in  standard  quantities,  is  forbid- 
den by  the  laws  of  most  of  the  Eastern 
States,  which  require  milk  to  be  bottled 
and  sold  as  the  cow  gives  it,  rich  or  poor. 
This  Is  held  to  be  unfair  to  the  pur- 
chaser, one  getting  a  milk  which  Is  just 
up  to  the  legal  standard  for  fat  and 
solids,  while  another  is  given  a  milk 
much  richer  In  both,  while  the  price  is 
the  same  In  both  cases.  The  consumers, 
it  was  held,  could,   if  standardization 
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JlirougK^urRngers 

Don't  let  the  biggest  profits 
go  to  the  packer.  You  lose 
money  when  you  sell  hogs  on  the 
hoof  instead  of  as  country  lard 
and  sausage.  There  is  a  ready 
market  for  pork  products.     The 

"ENTERPRISE" 

Sausage  Stuff  er  and  Lard  Press 

is  strong  and  durable. 
The  Patented  Corru- 
gated Spout   prevents 
all  air  from  entering 
sausage  casing.    Saus-* 
age    stuffed   with   the 
"Enterprise"       Press 
looks  better,  keeps  lon- 
ger.  Cylinder  bor- 
ed true.  Broad  lips 
on  strainer,  makes 
handlingeasywhen 
filled     with 
hot     crack- 
hngs 
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Sausage  meat  is  best  chopped  with  the 
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Meat-andFood  Chopper 
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Valuabla  Book  for  Hob  RaiMn 

Send  lor  "How  to  Make  Moner 
with  Hon",  by  F  D  Cobum. 
former  Sec'v  Kanaaa  Uept.  of 
Agriculture.  It  lella  you  how  lo 
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from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb,  Side  Bone,  ot  •imilar 
trouble  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
It  act*  mildly  but  ouickly  and  good  re- 
sults are  lasting.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair  and  horse  can 
be  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet  with 
each  bottle  tells  how  $2. 00  a  bottls 
delivered.  Horse  Book  9  M  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR..  the  antiseptic  Uniment 
for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings,  Ea- 
Urged  Glands,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins; 
heals  Sores.  Allays  Pain.  Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.     $1  and  $2  a  bottle  at 

(lealen  ct  deliyered.     Liberal  trial  botUe  for  lOc  stamps 
W.  F.  yoUNR,  P.O.F.,    ?S  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mail. 
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were  permitted,  tell  Just  what  they  were 
Inlying  In  the  way  of  quality,  and  would 
acquire  an  education  in  these  matters 
which  they  now  lack. 

Inspection  came  In  for  several  hard 
japs,  among  them  the  statement  that 
inspection  had  become  a  great  annoy- 
ance and  inconvenience  to  the  producer, 
1h  ing  carried  to  extremes;  there  having 
iK-en  duplication  of  inspections  in  some 
lotalities  and  none  whatever  in  others, 
tlio  milk  from  the  uninspected  territory 
coming  in  direct  competition  with  that 
produced  where  inspection  is  rigid. 
Equipment  and  method  have  been  the 
basis  of  inspection,  rather  than  quality 
of  the  millf,  which  is  really  the  most 
important  thing  after  all,  and  this  has 
Icfi  to  the  enforcing  of  requirements  that 
DKiny  believe  to  be  unnecessary. 

Those  who  attended  the  different  meet- 
iiifrs  at  the  National  Show  were  much 
benefited  by  the  speeches  and  discus- 
sions, and  the  exchange  of  ideas  and 
good  advice,  was  one  of  ihe  most  far- 
rea'  hing  results  of  this  great  gathering. 
The  coming  year  should  show,  In  the 
East  especially,  a  great  quickening  in 
agriculture  and  dairying  because  of  it. 


Uniform  Dog  Legislation 

One  of  the  great  drawbacks  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  sheep  industry  in  Penn- 
sylvania  and   the   East   is    the   damage 
(lo)ie  to  farm  flocks  by  tramp  dogs.    Dog 
laws  of  one  kind  or  another  have  been 
pas.sed  by  the  legislatures  of  the  various 
states  from  time  to  time,  but  many  of 
th(in  have  been  of  such  a  character  as  to 
artord  very  little  protection  to  the  flock 
owners.    The  advocates  of  stringent  dog 
laws  have  met  with  considerable  opposi- 
tion from  dog  lovers,  humane  societies 
and    other    organizations    that    regard 
dogs    of    greater    importance    than    the 
flo  ks  of  sheep  on  the  farms.    This,  how- 
ever, has  often  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
'there    was    no    clear    understanding    of 
what  the  sheep  interests  desired  in  the 
form  of  regulations.     No   sheep  owner 
desires  to  legislate  against  a  useful  dog 
in  his  proper  place.    The  only  thing  they 
ask    is    to    have    the    dog   kept   on    the 
premises  of  his  owner  and  not  disturb 
the  flocks  of  sheep.    The  useful  dogs  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  bother  a  flock  of  sheep;  it 
is  those  that  are  allowed  to  roam  about 
tin-  (ountry  and  have  no  owner.     Such 
dof-s  have  caused  a  large  amount  of  dam- 
aj;'  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
a;  large. 

'<  he  Philadelphia  Wool  and  Textile  As- 
BOi  iation  has  started  an  active  campaign 
to  .  reate  greater  interest  in  the  produc- 
tion of  sheep  in  the  East.  This  is  to  be 
don<>  by  means  of  education,  demonstra- 
tions, and  perfecting  necessary  legisla- 
tion for  the  protection  of  sheep  on  the 
f^rin.  The  president  of  this  association 
rt^c.ntly  called  a  meeting  at  which  plans 
^'■r.'  made  to  secure  the  proper  kind  of 
legislation  for  the  protection  of  sheep  in 
Pennsylvania.  A  committee  was  appoint- 
ed to  draft  a  suitable  law  to  be  present- 
«fl  to  the  next  legislature.  It  is  hoped 
thiit  this  committee  will  be  able  to  pre- 
sent a  law  that  will  be  acceptable  to  all 
Interests  and  that  will  be  adequate  for 
protection  of  farm  flocks  in  the  future. 


years  ago^  The  increase  in  the  cost  of 
meat  of  all  kinds  and  the  decrease  in 
the  demand  for  lard  has  brought  about 
this  change.  The  carcass  secured  from 
the  average  200-pound  hog  is  such  that 
It  can  be  utilized  to  advantage  in  cut- 
ting pork  chops  and  the  nreparatlon  of 
hams  and  bacon.  The  heavy  pork  loins 
cut  from  large  hogs  do  not  meet  the  de- 
mand of  the  average  retail  trade  on  ac- 
count of  being  too  large. 

Considerable   experimental    work   has 
been  done  to  determine  the  amount  of 
feed  required  to  produce  a  pound  of  gain 
during  various  stages  of  growth.     The 
results  obtained  in  these  trials  bring  out 
some  very  interesting  facts.     In  the  re- 
cent book  on  "Feeds  and  Feeding,"  writ- 
ten by  Dean  Henry  and  Prof.  Morrison, 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  there  has 
been   compiled    the   results   of   not   less 
than     five     hundred     experiments,     the 
average  of  which  has  been  tabulated.    In 
this  investigation  they  found  that  young 
pigs  weighing  from  15  to  50  pounds  re- 
quired an  average  of  about  6  pounds  of 
grain  per  day  for  each  100  pounds  live 
weight.     It   required  about   300  pounds 
of  grain  to  make   100  pounds  of  gain. 
The  group  of  pigs  weighing  from  50  to 
100  pounds  required  an  average  of  4^4 
pounds   of  grain   daily   per   100   pounds 
live  weight,  but  they  also  required  400 
pounds  of  grain  to  make  100  pounds  of 
gain.     The  group  weighing  from  100  to 
150  pounds  required  3.8  pounds  of  grain 
per  100  pounds  live  weight  daily.  These, 
however,  required  437  pounds  of  gr^in 
to  make  100  pounds  of  gain.    The  group 
weighing   from    150    to    200   pounds    re- 
quired   31.J    pounds    of    grain    per    100 
pounds  live  weight  daily,  but  consumed 
480  pounds  of  grain  to  make  100  pounds 
of  gain.     The  heaviest  group,  weighing 
from  300  to  350  pounds,  required  only 
2.4  pounds  of  feed  daily  per  100  pounds 
live  weight,  but  it  required  535  pounds 
of  grain  to  put  on  100  pounds  of  gain. 
Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of 
feed  required  daily  for  each  100  pounds 
of    live   weight   decreases    with    the   in- 
crease in  the  weight  of  the  hogs.     The 
amount  of  feed   required   to  produce  a 
100    pounds    gain    materially    increases 
with  the  increase  in  weight,  which  ma- 
terially increases  the  cost  of  production. 
It  is  much  more  economical  to  produce 
two  200-pound  hogs  than  to  produce  one 
400-pound  hog.     If  the  hogs  are  market- 
ed at  the  weight  suggested,  it  not  only 
becomes  more  economical  to  feed  them, 
but  it  also  results  in  quicker  returns  for 
the  money  invested. 


will  sell  to  better  advantage  when 
shipped  as  fat  cattle.  Market  cattle 
with  horns  will  not  sell  as  well  as  those 
without  horns. 


A  Visit  to  the  National  Swine  Show 


Marketing  Pigs 
^Vith  the  present  high  price  of  corn 
an<l  all  farm  feeds  it  is  essential  to  mar- 
«(f  swine  when  they  weigh  from  175  to 
22 .  pounds.  The  reason  for  advocating 
811'  h  weight  is  that  the  cost  of  producing 
a  I'onnd  of  gain  materially  Increases 
J^'Hi  the  Increase  In  the  weight  of  the 
J'^'  This  additional  cost  of  production 
1^  not  recovered  In  a  higher  price  for 
"f-^vy  hogs.  The  markets  of  the  coun- 
J^fy  at  the  present  time  demand  a  lighter 
^^S  than  was  the  case  ten  or  fifteen 


Dehorn  Feeders 
In    purchasing    feeders    on    the    open 
market  or  In  the  country  it  sometimes 
becomes  necessary  to  include  some  cat- 
tle that  have  not  been  dehorned.    There 
is  no  drawback  In  purchasing  these  if 
they  are  good  Individuals.    They  should 
not,  however,  be  put  in  the  feed  lot  with 
hornless   cattle,   as   they   usually   domi- 
nate at  the  feed  trough  and  keep  others 
from  doing  well.    As  soon  as  such  cattle 
arrive  at  the  farm   they  should  be  de- 
horned.   This  may  be  done  with  a  sharp 
saw  or  a  pair  of  dehorning  clippers.  The 
animal  must  be  securely  fastened  In  a 
stanchion   or   tied   to  a  post   when   the 
operation  is  performed.  The  horn  should 
be  cut  close  to  the  head,  so  that  no  pro- 
jection  remains.      Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  cut  too  close  so  as  to  injure  the 
skull.    If  there  is  excessive  bleeding  the 
cut  surface  may  be  smeared  with  some 
tar  or  a  dry  powder  to  check  the  bleed- 
ing.   As  a  general  rule  the  bleeding  will 
stop  without  the  application  of  any  ma- 
terial on  the  surface. 

Dehorning  the  cattle  will  not  only  cre- 
ate harmony  in  the  feed  lot,  but  it  will 
add  to  the  appearance  of  them  and  they 


HUGH  FEItOU.S. 

without  a  doubt  the  greatest  exhibi- 
tion of  pure-bred  swine  ever  given  was 
held  In  Omaha,  Nebraska,  from  Oct.  2 
to  7.  The  big  barns  where  the  First 
National  Swine  Show  was  staged  pre- 
sented a  busy  scene  throughout  the  en- 
tire week.  The  attendance  was  exceed- 
ingly good  and  for  the  most  part  made 
up  of  genuine  stockmen  and  their 
families,  people  who  came  to  learn  and 
who  have  learned  a  whole  lot  of  things 
that  will  be  of  great  value  to  them. 
The  completeness  of  the  show,  its  order 
and  its  finished  detail  stood  out  as  a 
mark  of  the  work  which  those  in  charge 
had  completed. 

In  an  address  of  welcome  to  the  swine 
breeders  of  the  country,  in  which  he 
complimented  them  on  the  vast  array 
of  the  choicest  stock  of  America,  Gover- 
nor Morehead,  of  Nebraska,  officially 
opened  the  National  Swine  Show  on  the 
afternoon  of  October  2nd.  President  W. 
M.  McFadden,  of  the  National  Swine 
Growers'  Association,  responded  on  be- 
half of  the  breeders  of  the  country,  and 
thanked  the  Governor  for  his  welcome. 
Six  breeds  took  part  in  the  show, 
namely,  Duroc  Jersey,  Hampshire.  Po- 
land China,  Chester  White,  Berkshire 
and  Spotted  Poland  China.  There  were 
three  additional  view  herds  on  exhibi- 
tion, consisting  of  Tamworths,  York- 
shires and  Mulefoots,  which  did  not  en- 
ter into  the  competition. 

When  the  show  opened  on  the  after- 
noon of  Oct.  2nd  all  the  hogs  had  not 
arrived,  and  the  judging  was  postponed 
until  the  next  day. 

Long  before  9  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  Oct.  3rd  exhibitors  were  busy  putting 
their  herds  in  shape  for  the  judges,  and 
the  crowd  to  come  later. 

The    judging    was    started    with    the 
Poland     Chinas     and     Duroc     Jerseys. 
Charles    A.    Marker,    of    Auburn,    111., 
judged    the   Poland    Chinas,    and    Prof. 
Herbert   W.    Mumford,   of    Urbana,    111., 
judged  the  Duroc  Jerseys.     Mr.  Marker 
handled  his  classes  exceedingly  well  and 
finished  the  bulk  of  his  judging  the  first 
day.     Prof.  Mumford,  without  a  doubt, 
h»d  the  stiffest  proposition  of  any  judge 
at  the  show.    Every  class  was  exceeding- 
ly large  and  the  competition  was  keen. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  any  live 
stock  show  has  there  been  exhibited  a 
more    uniform    bunch   of   Duroc    Jersey 
hogs.     It  was  a  ticklish  proposition  for 
the  judge  of  this  breed,  but  we  are  safe 
In  saying  that  there  is  no  one  who  could 
have  done  a  better  job  than  Prof.  Mum- 
ford.    The  Berkshlres  were  judged   by 
Wyman    N.    Lovejoy,    Roscoe,    111.,    who 
certainly  knows  how  to  pick  good  Berk- 
shires.     The  competition  was  very  clos^ 
In  the  Berkshire  classes,  but  the  classes 
were  small  compared  to  the  other  breeds. 
The    Chester    Whites    were    judged    by 
William   A.   Hoover,   Oskaloosa,   la.,   an 
old  follower  of  the  breed,  who  is  willing 
to  admit  he  never  judged  Chester  Whites 
when   the   competition   was   any  closer. 
A.    L.    Goodenough    judged    the    Hamp- 
shires,  which  was  no  easy  task,  as  they 
outnumbered    any    other    breed    at    the 
show.     There  were  only  two  exhibitors 
of  Spotted  Poland  Chinas,  and  Thomas 
Vinnede,  of  Indianapolis,  had  a  compara- 
tively easy  time  of  it  placing  the  classes. 
After   the   judging   was   completed   a 
census   was   taken   of   the    hogs   at  the 
show   and    the   figures   are   as   follows: 
Hampshires,    355;    Duroc   Jerseys,    350; 
Chester    Whites,    244;     Poland    Chinas. 
211;    Berkshlres,    162;    Spotted    Poland 


The  Farm  Liniment 

Winter  is  the  critical 
period  for  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  ho^s,  chickens,  in 
fact  all  the  living  assets  of 
the  farm. 

The  vitality  required  to  resist 
cold  and  exposure  draws  on 
their  reserve  strength  and  long 
inactivity  increases  the  danger 
from  disease. 

Because  thousands  of  farmers 
have  found  many  uses  for 
Sloan's  Liniment  when  emer- 
gency treatment  was  impera- 
tive, it  has  been  aptly  called  the 
farmer's  "veterinary"  and  has 
served  him  in  this  capacity  for 
more  than  30  years. 

Your  dealer  has  it  in  25c.  50c. 
and  $1.00  bottles.     There 
is  six  times  the  quantity  of 
the  25c.  size  in  the  dol- 
lar bottle.    Full   direc- 
tions for  its   use  with 
every  package. 


Sloansi^ 
Liiiinient 

PENETRATES  WITHOUT  RUBBING 


SLOANS 

LiNIMENT 


THAT'S  GUARANTEED  ff 

"Tto  produce  more  milk  than  any  other  ration 
either  home  mixed  or  purchased  and  do  it 
without  giving  your  cows  constipation  or 
udder  trouble.  Ready  to  use  rigbt  out  of  the 
sack  without  any  mixing. 


inJf^ML^"'®  from  adultenmta  and  fiHen,  Jut 
like  the  feed  you  would  mix  for  yoorMlf  .is  a  special 
combination  of  choice  cottonseed  meal,  dried  beet 
pulp,  srluten  fced.com distiltera' Braiiia.wfaeat  bran. 
wheat  iniddhntrs  and  a  little  salt,  that's  alL  each  in^ 
KTe<i.en»  wei^rhcd  bjr  matomiSte  seales  and  aD 
thoroughly  mixed  in  hoRe  poarer  driven  mizen.  ao 
L^"*'*  "^^^  absotately  onifonB.  and  alwVja 
pood.  An  extra  quart  or  twoof  raHk  daOy  from  eadi 
cowmaytur-- •       •  •  -•  -      i^J'-*'?'«a5W3i 

for  more  pi 
d< 


XI.  An  extra  quart  or  twoof  raHk  daOy  from  eadi 
»  may  turn  a  loes  into  a  vnAt.Try  LARRO-FEXD 
more  profits.  Sold  on  Swm>  feMfelliiM^^£r 


nian,  the  decision  being  entirely  op  to  yoa 
Ask  your  local  dealer.    Write  as  if  none  a 

THc  ut— wt  mm—  ca,    ■«— tuu  ■■_ 


•rm. 


Guernsey  Bull 
For  Sale 

Imported  Emblem  of  France 
R.  G.  A.  S.  3065  P.  S. 

Dropped    August    26,    1911.       Sire    on 
Guernsey,  Justinee's  Sequel  of  the  Preel 
Dam  on  Guernsey,  Lily  du    Preel   XIV 
Price,  $150.00. 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves  for  sale  also. 

ELMVIEW  FARMS 
512  Scranton  Life  BIdv.  SCRANTON.  PA, 


**}Vhat  is  Accomplished 

by  Testing  Cows'* 

is  tbe  drle  of  our  booklet  which  tells  yoo 
how  to  increase  the  production  of  your 
herd.  Cows  from  herds  of  known  pro- 
duction sell  for  more  money.  Send 
today  for  your  copy  of  this  h  elpf  ul  booklet 
It'ffree. 

The  ABcrku  Jerser  Cattle  Chb 
358  West  23rd  SlTMl  NtwYarkOr 


Wanted 


Men  with  Automobiles 

In  farming  localities 
for  a  few  houre  daily. 

AddrettH 
Maxfard  Cobimb7,  1S24  CkcttMrt  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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THE   PRACTICAL  FARMER 


Noveinber  15,  1916.     ■  November  15,  1916. 


The  practical  farmer 


Chinas,  33;  Tamworths,  20;  York- 
shires, 17;  Mulefoots.  17;  a  grand  total 
of  1409  hogs  on  exhibition. 

The  show,  in  the  opinion  of  well  in- 
formed    breeders,     demonstrated     that 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  pure- 
breds  and  grade  hogs,  and  that  wonder- 
ful progress  has  been  made  in   the  de- 
velopment of  the  highest  type  of  pure- 
bred stock.     Hundreds  of  farmers  who 
have  been  breeding  hogs  for  the  market, 
and  of  good  average  quality,  have  gone 
home  from  the  show  with  vastly  broader 
ideas   as    to    what    reaj    quality    meant. 
Their  grades  will  never  look  as  good  to 
them   again,    and    such    men   sooner   or 
later  will  invest  in  pure-bred  stock. 

It  has  been  a  lesson  to  the  breeder 
of  pure-bred  stock.  Hundreds  of  small 
breeders  who  are  not  exhibitors  left  this 
show  with  higher  ideals  and  will  strive 
for  something  better  in  their  own  herds. 
Having  seen  the  grand  champions  of  all 
the  state  fairs,  East  and  West,  bunched 
together  in  one  barn,  they  have  learned 
a  whole  lot  as  to  what  is  required  to 
make  a  national  prize  winner. 

The  show  has  also  taught  the  big 
breeders  what  other  states  aro  doing.  In 
the  corn  belt  there  is  a  feeling  that  hogs 
of  the  best  type  can  be  grown  only  in 
the  Middle  West  where  corn  is  king. 
The  old  settled  farming  and  stock  grow- 
ing sections  of  the  East  have  shown  the 
West  that  while  they  produce  quantity 
the  East  is  a  place  to  find  quality.  Both 
sections  learned  a  lot  about  each  other 
and  from  ea<h  other,  and  the  meeting  in 
friendly  competition  has  a  broadening 
influence  of  benefit  to  both. 
Pennsylvania. 


First  Aid  in  the  Dairy  Cow  Stable 
IDA  K.  in.oYt;. 

During  the  winter  most  farmers,  and 
especially  the  dairymen,  have  more  trou- 
ble on  account  of  sickness  among  their 
stock  than  during  the  summer.     This  is 
due  largely  to  lack  of  exercise,  poor  ven- 
tilation and  so  much  dry  feed.     Living 
quite  a  distance  from  a  village,  as  many 
farmers  do,  and  without  a  'phone    (for 
all    do    not    have   a   telephone,    even    in 
these  days  of   modern  conveniences)    it 
is  often  difl^cult  to  get  a  veterinarian  in 
time  to  do  any  good.     Unless  the  village 
is  a  large  one,  a  veterinarian  is  not  like- 
ly to  be  there,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
get  one  at  all.     Many  a  cow  and  horse 
has  been  lost  when  a  few  first  aid  reme- 
dies,  given   when    the  animal   was   first 
taken   sick,    would    have   saved   its   life. 
We   have    found    it   pays  to   keep    some 
remedies  on  hand,  that  the  money  spent 
for  them  is  not  wasted,  but  instead  has 
saved  us  hundreds  of  dollars.     The  own- 
er of  stock  should  first  spend  a  few  dol- 
lars for  a  good  veterinary  book.    He  will 
find,  as  we  have,  that  it  is  a  good  in- 
vestment.   Such  a  book  gives  all  the  in- 
formation needed  in  regard  to  the  medi- 
cal care  of  stock,  kind   of  medicine  to 
give,    the   amount   and   how  to   prepare 
and  give  it. 

We  have  a  sort  of  cupboard  in  the  cow 
stable  where  we  keep  the  needed  reme- 
dies and  appliances,  among  which  are 
two  or  three  long-necked  bottles  for  giv- 
Ing  medicine  in  a  drench,  some  tea- 
spoons, tablespoons  and  earthen  cups. 
Crude  carbolic  acid,  hydrogen  peroxide, 
tincture  of  iron  and  tincture  of  iodine, 
to  be  used  In  case  of  cuts  or  bruises  as 
disinfectants,  antiseptics  and  to  stop 
hemorrhage:  the  iodine  to  reduce  swell- 
ing and  enlargements,  should  also  be  in 
It  and  properly  labeled. 

As  cattle  are  frequently  getting 
choked,  a  half-inch  hose  about  8  feet 
long  should  be  in  every  stable,  for  it 
win  remove  any  foreign  substance  from 
the  throat.  A  large  and  small  syringe 
will    often    be    needed    when   doctoring 


stock,  to  wash  out  cuts  and  sores  and 
for  injections,  and  should  be  kept  with 
the  other  articles.  A  measuring  glass, 
some  strong  white  cloth  for  bandages, 
castile  soap,  sponge,  and  a  wash  basin 
should  also  be  kept  on  hand. 

Constipation,  indigestion  and  colic  are 
the  most  common  ailments  of  stock.  For 
the  former  raw  linseed  oil,  castor  oil 
and  Epsom  or  Rochelle  salts  should  al- 
ways be  kept  on  hand.  For  the  latter 
I  give  ginger,  soda,  charcoal  and  niter,  a 
tablespoonful  of  each  in  about  a  pint  of 
milk  or  water;  give  as  a  drench  at  in- 
tervals until  cured. 

Quinine  is  a  very  useful  remedy  for 
the  dairyman  to  use  in  pneumonia  and 
colds.  One  dram  of  the  sulphate  of  qui- 
nine is  the  right  dose.  Mix  it  with  a 
sufficient  amount  of  linseed  meal  and 
wet  up  with  water  into  a  ball  and  give 
about  three  hours  apart  until  the  fever 
subsides.  Aconite  is  also  good  to  reduce 
fever.  The  dairyman  should  never  be 
without  saltpetre,  copperas,  alumn,  tar, 
sulphur,  gentian,  turpentine  and  a  good 
liniment,  as  he  will  often  need  them,  as 
vyell  as  those  above.  Include  also  a  re- 
liable worm  medicine.  We  find  poplar 
liaik  a  splendid  one.  Cut  the  green 
limbs  into  2-foot  lengths  and  put  into 
the  mangers  for  the  stock  to  eat  the 
bark.  A  strong  sling,  made  after  some 
plan  given  in  the  veterinary  books  and 
always  kept  ready  for  use,  will  save 
time  and  patience  when  an  accident  or 
sickness  occurs  among  the  stock. 

Dr.  Irl  D.  Wilson,  of  the  department 
of  animal  husbandry  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  when  recently 
speaking  of  the  advantages  of  a  first  aid 
closet,  said:  "A  dry  dusting  powder  for 
the  treatment  of  wounds  is  one  of  the 
most  important  articles  for  such  a  chest. 
A  very  good  powder  is  composed  of 
equal  parts,  by  weight,  of  powdered 
boric  acid,  wood  charcoal  and  dried 
alum.  This  powder  dusted  on  an  open 
wound  twice  daily  acts  as  an  antiseptic, 
keeps  the  wound  dry  and  promotes  heal- 
ing. It  is  as  effective  as  any  i)owder 
on  the  market." 

These  preparations  will  not  entirely 
do  away  with  a  veterinarian,  but  will 
in  many  cases  save  the  expense  of  call- 
ing him,  and  in  a  bad  case  possibly  save 
the  life  of  a  valuable  animal  until  he 
arrives. 
J^ew  York. 


The  National  Conference  on  Market- 
ing and  Farm  Credits 

The  fourth  annual  Marketing  and 
Farm  Credits  Conference  will  be  held 
in  Chicago.  December  4-9,  at  the  Hotel 
Sherman.  This  organization  has  been 
working  for  three  years  along  various 
lines  to  advance  the  agricultural  condi- 
tions of  this  country.  At  the  meeting 
this  year  the  workings  of  the  new  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  Act  will  be  fully  dis- 
cussed, and,  if  possible,  suggestions  will 
be  offered  to  make  the  law  more  work- 
able. The  marketing  section  will  devote 
itself  to  a  study  of  methods  of  checking 
waste  in  the  handling  of  live  stock, 
whole  milk,  grain  and  perishable  crops. 

Last  year  forty-six  states  and  a  num- 
ber of  Canadian  provinces  were  repre- 
sented in  the  conference.  Farm  leaders 
from  all  the  states  and  Canada  have 
been  invited  to  attend  this  year,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  considerable  constructive 
thought   will    be   developed. 


Three  Pertinent  Dairy  Suggestions 

A.  O.   MORRELL. 

It  is  both  humane  and  profitable  to 
keep  your  dairy  cows  from  being  crip- 
pled up  with  rheumatism,  which  ic  gen- 
erally caused  in  the  bovine  species  by 
drafty  barns  or  damp,  cold  floors. 

While  on  the  surface  the  "crack  sys- 


I  tem"  of  ventilation  may  seem  to  be  eco- 
nomical, in  the  final  analysis  it  is  the 
most  expensive;  and  tight  doors  and 
walls,  windows  with  all  the  panes  in 
and  fitting  so  that  the  cold  wind  does 
not  sift  in  all  around  them,  may  save 
one  or  two  or  three  cows  from  rheuma- 
tisri,  or  caked  udder  or  even  pneumonia 
this  winter. 

If  you  are  putting  in  new  floors  this 
fall,  or  building  a  new  barn,  there  is 
time  to  make  provision  for  preventing 
rheumatism  in  the  cows'  legs,  or  cold 
in  the  bags,  often  followed  by  garget. 
The  cold  and  damp  strike  up  through 
the  concrete,  and  also  through  the  bed- 
ding, before  the  cow  has  had  time  to 
warm  her  stall  floor  with  her  body.  If 
she  is  lying  down,  her  udder  stands  a 
good  chance  of  getting  chilled,  especial- 
ly if  she  is  fresh,  or  she  will  often  de- 
velop rheumatism  in  a  remarkably  short 
time,  and  possibly  be  badly  lamed.  Cer- 
tainly she  will  suffer;  and  an  uncom- 
fortable cow  makes  less  milk  than  one 
in  normal  condition. 

To  cut  off  the  cold  or  damp,  or  both, 
when  laying  the  floors  of  the  cow  stalls, 
have  the  first  three  inches  of  concrete 
laid  smoothly;  cover  it,  the  full  width 
and  length  of  the  stall,  with  a  good  qual- 
ity of  roofing  paper;  next  cover  this 
paper  with  a  coating  of  hot  tar  or  pitch, 
then  put  on  another  layer  of  the  roofing 
paper  and  coat  it  with  the  tar  or  pitch; 
then  put  on  a  third  layer  of  roofing 
paper,  on  top  of  which  have  three  inches 
of  concrete,  with  a  rough  finish,  so  as 
to  give  the  cows  a  purchase  for  their 
feet.  If  saving  concrete  is  an  object, 
when  finishing  use  one  inch,  reinforce 
with  nails  and  top  off  with  one  inch  of 
concrete.  The  tarred  paper  and  the 
pitch  act  as  a  cut-off  for  cold  and  damp, 
and  the  cow  can  warm  the  floor  of  her 
stall  very  quickly  by  her  body  heat 
when  this  process  is  used.  She  herself 
keeps  warmer,  and  has  more  carbohy- 
drates left  to  use  in  her  milk  production 
than  if  she  had  to  take  a  lot  of  her  own 
heat  to  warm,  or  try  to  warm,  a  floor 
which  is  constantly  being  chilled  by  ris- 
ing dampness  or  cold  from  the  earth 
underneath.  Roofing  paper  and  pitch 
are  cheaper  thiin  grain;  and  if  your  cow 
has  to  use  an  undue  portion  of  her  feed 
to  warm  a  cold  body  and  a  colder  fioor, 
she  has  just  that  mu<h  le^^s  for  milk 
making.  This  sort  of  floor  is  also  fine 
for  a  piggery,  only  the  last  layer  of  con- 
c-iete  need  be  only  one  and  one-half 
inches.  The  pigs  warm  it  readily  and 
save   that  very   expensive   feed,   corn. 

Besides  being  a  most  disgusting  and 
insanitary  practice,  wet  milking  is  dan- 
gerous to  the  udders.  In  two  large 
herds,  one  in  New  York  State  and  one 
in  Pennsylvania,  there  lately  developed 
a  number  of  cases  of  boils  on  the  udders, 
and  (owpox.  The  feed  was  carefully  in- 
vestigated to  see  if  too  much  heavy  or 
heat-producing  grain  was  being  given, 
but  it  was  decided  that  this  was  not  the 
case  in  either  herd,  and  the  herdsmen 
began  to  watch  the  milkers.  In  each 
herd  it  was  found  that  those  cows  af- 
fected were  milked  by  men  who  were 
••wet  milkers."  Both  dairies  being  pro- 
ducers of  high-class  products,  this  was 
strictly  against  the  rules,  so  the  men 
were  immediately  dismissed.  Those 
cows  which  were  troubled  were  doc- 
tored, milked  with  dry  hands,  the  milk- 
ers washing  their  hands  in  an  antiseptic 
solution  between  milkings.  and  the  boils 
and  cowpox  both  disappeared.  The  lat- 
ter may  cause  the  loss  of  a  quarter,  or 
fven  the  whole  bag,  if  not  cured  prompt- 
ly, and  as  all  dairymen  know,  spreads 
through  a  whole  herd  very  often.  In 
this,  as  in  so  many  other  situations,  an 
ounce  of  prevention — stopping  wet  milk- 
IfAg — is  better  than  a  ton  of  cure  . 


"Natco  On  The  Farm" 

is  the  title  of  our  new  book  that  every  farmer  who 
takes  pride  in  his  farm  biiildinss  should  have.  It 
Ehows  with  many  fine  illustrations  the  use  of  Natco 
Hollow  Tile  for  barns,  houses,  corn  cribs,  etc. 
Send  for  it.  Study  it.  Also  get  our  Silo  Catalog  and 
learn  about  the  money-saving,  worryless,  repairless 

Natco  Imperishable  Silo 

"The  Silo  That  Lasts  for  Generations" 

— that  perfect  ensilage  preserver  that  can  never  blow 
down,  decay,  warp,  crack,  crumble  or  bum.  So  effi- 
cient that  a  great  demand  for  other  Natco  buildings 
was  created  and  they  are  now  springing  u  p  everywhere. 
Send  for  these  books.  Ask  for  free  plans  and  advice. 
Let  us  save  you  money  for  years  to  come.  Write  novj. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 

l]17r-uUon  Buildins        -      -        PitUburgh,  Pa. 

sj  Factories — Prompt  shipments. 


Good 

to  the 
Lant 
Drop" 


Raise  Your  Calve*  on 

Blatchf  ord's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute, costing  onlyone-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves. 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

Write  far  ^B|^!"°^*oR^i"Caiv«« 

^—  r  iCneaplyandSuccess- 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."     A.t  dealers,  or 
HatcMorJ  Call  M«*l  Factory.  Der*.    M  Waakegan.  IIL 


CATTLE. 


''Meridale 
Facts" 

i.s  the  title  of  a  leaflet  pre- 
senting some  results  of 
seven  consecutive  years  of  Keg- 

ister  of  Merit  woik  at  Mcridale  Farms.  II 
shows  how  the  average  production  of  Meti  lile 
jerseys  has  advanced  from  6959  lbs.  milk.  414 
lbs.  butter  per  cow  in  1910.  to  7822  lbs.  milk, 
520  lbs.  butter  per  cow  in  1916.  and  givei  oor 
reasons  for  confidence  in  the  quality  of  surploi 
stock  offered  from  the  herd.  A  copy  will 
gladly  be  mailed  to  any  one  interested  ia 
dairyinE.     Address 

AYER  A  McKINNEY 
300  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


For  Sale  Before  WInler  ';^Z^Zir\r^Li 

anyaK)'  in  fcniali-n  ;  also  bull  rnlves.  best  of  breed inK. 
OrrhArd  Dale  F»rni.  Alfred  MtstioM,  W.  T. 

JKBSiCTS— (vrtainly.  For  quick  business  I  will  sMi 
a  l)pautlful  holid  bull  calf  5  months,  from  a  kp''P"<"<1 
rtam.  an<l  3  extra  good  heifer  calves  at  harifain  prlres. 
RPKHtered.      W.  V.   9lcM|»»rrMn,  FurnUa.  Fa. 

2  Young  RegisttrMi  QHeriiMy  Built  For  Sail 

R».T  l>.  !<•▼•■,  B.  4,  Cs(awlaa»,  P». 


SWINE. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites 

iMrge  Btrainn.  allaRen,  mated,  not  akin.  Bred  w  ai. 
aervlce  f>oar8.  A  Tunis  hurk.  Collie  and  Beagle  digt. 
Or«rtp  Ouernney  calves  and  poultry. 

P.  F.  nAKIIljTOIf,  CaehraaTlile.  P*. 


Reg.  O.  I.  C.  Swine  S^c^  iSi'^  Z 

choiera  Ininiiine,  ILvIM  prepaid  express!  'wrUe  \o»i 
wants.  Jacob  Wtiiteman  A  Son,  College  Comer.  6Mo. 

CHESHIRE^    """own  for  bunlness  and  rp«<ly 
^-i-T— ^i'U""'"*-  Trythera.  They  .  Hy. 
FBBD  W.  CABS,  Ujlrmmtm,  Pa. 


Poland  rhl»JI*~**^*  **'*^  ^y^^-  ^iu  quality,  proiflc 
rVidllU  VUmaS  kinj  Mam  n.oth  Bronze  Turk  pv« 
of  beat  breeding.  SsiHHyalde  Farm,  Jonesvllle.  Vs. 


DOGS. 


KOUDIfOOK  SCOTCH  COLLIK  KENNKL»-Fup- 
pies  of  choicest  Imported  blood,  full  pedigreed.  »• 
prices  the  farmer  ran  afford  to  pav.  W.  Atlee  l^ir^ 
pee  A  Co..  Burpee  Biilldlnga.  North  fith  St..  Phlla..  Ps. 


Butchering  Tools 

The  time  of  year  Is  approaching  when 
[lutclieiing  will  be  in  progress  on  nearly 
^veiy  Eastern  farm.  Time  has  gone 
yhdi  the  local  slaughtering  of  steers  is 

f;,r  lor  In  the  community  meat  supply, 
Ijut  the  annual  hog  killing  still  remains 
jiu  iH casion"  for  neighborhood  co-opera- 
tion, and  one  of  the  best  ways  to  reduce 
the   'high  cost  of  living." 

Ease  and  economy  in  butchering  on 
Ibe  farm  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the 
tools  used.  The  most  important  tool  of 
ill,  111  the  opinion  of  the  Ohio  State 
jniversity,  is  a  5  or  6-inch  skinning 
jnifo.  The  curved  blade  cuts  more  easi- 
ly thiiii  an  ordinary  butcher  knife  and 
Is  especially  handy  when  killing  cattle. 

10  inch  steak  knife  tnd  a  narrow,  6- 
^nch  honing  knife  will  be  found  very 
convniient  though  not  as  necessary  as 
^he  skinning  knife.  A  bell-shaped  hog 
Bcrai'r  costs  about  20  cents  and  will 
prove  invaluable  in  cleaning  the  hog.  A 
22-in(  h  saw  is  long  enough  and  when 
liised  with  an  8  or  &-Inch  cieaver  will 
split  even  a  beef  carcass  very  easily. 
Two  iron  kettles  with  a  capacity  of  20 
galltus  each,  a  combination  lard  press 
and  sausage  stuffer,  meat  grinder  and 
BliariH  ning  steel  will  also  be  needed.  An 
old  singletree  may  be  used  for  a  hog 
ganihiel  and  a  4-foot  oak  beam  for  a 
beet  tree.  These  with  a  block  and  tackle, 
ban:'  and  ax  will  make  a  very  cheap 
Qd  efficient  set  of  butchering  tools. 


through  the  winter  on  rough  feed  and  a 
limited  grain  ration.  Those  who -possess 
silos  should  feed  liberally  of  silage,  ad- 
ding cotton  seed  meal  and  possibly  some 
cocn.  Steers  fed  In  this  manner  may  be 
marketed  in  the  eprlng. 

If  one  lacks  a  silo  the  most  economi- 
cal method  is  to  finish  the  steers  on 
grass  in  the  spring.  As  soon  as  they  are 
turned  on  pasture  the  steers  should  be 
given  a  liberal  amount  of  corn  and  cot- 
ton seed  meal  at  the  rate  of  2^2  pounds 
per  1000  pounds  live  weight  daily.  Steers 
finished  on  pasture  may  be  marketed 
about  July  Ist. 


International  Live  Stock  Exposition, 

December  2nd  to  9th  , 

Interest    in    the    International    Live 

[Stock  Exposition  to  be  held  m  Chicago, 

December  2nd  to   9th,  continues  to   in- 

creasp.  This  is  the  annual  meeting  place 

|for  the    best   beef   cattle,  sheep,   horses 

ind  .-wine  that  breeders  have  been  able 

|to  produce.     Visitors  to  the  show  often 

Bpeak  of  their  trip  as  a  "'short  course  In 

animal  husbandry,"  so  great  are  the  les- 

Bns  to  be  learned  regarding  all  phases 

ofth'  live  stock  industry.  The  catalogue 

^ecomiizes  twelve  breeds  of  sheep,  eight 

d!  horses,   eight   of   swine   and   six   of 

kattie. 

A  ii.  w  feature  this  year  is  a  boys'  live 
btotk  feeding  contest  for  which  $750  is 
offer.  .1  in  premiums.  This  Is  for  entries, 
Dade  by  boys  under  17,  of  stock  which 
llhey  have  fed.  The  usual  educational 
features  of  the  show  will  be  greatly  en- 
irgcl  this  year  and  a  vast  amount  of 
heliifal  information  will  be  presented  In 
new  and  original  forms. 

The  students'  stock  judging  contests 
chif  ii  have  come  to  be  regarded,  in  the 
Bgric  ajtural  colleges,  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing .vents  of  the  year,  will  be  held  as 
usual. 

Thf    aim    of    the    whole    exposition, 

'hi<  h  does  not  exist  for  financial  gain, 

M  to  .  ncourage  the  production  of  more 

^nd  liter   live  stock   and   we   urge   as 

^any  of  our  readers  who  can  do  so,  to 

»tten.l  u. 


Please  mention  The  Practical  Farmer 
in  writing  advertisers. 


Utilizing  the  Farm-Grown  Feeds 

All  f^rains  will  be  high  during  the  com- 
ing winter.  Many  farmers,  on  the  other 
Ijand.  are  confronted  with  the  problem 
?f  aiiirketing  In  the  most  practical  man- 
"«r  the  hay,  corn  fodder,  and  other 
Ngh  feed  produced  In  such  abundance 
luring  the  past  season.  Large  bams  are 
P'Jed  to  full  capacity  and  in  many  locali- 
ses farmers  have  been  forced  to  stack 

P«'«'t  of  the  crop  outside. 

^^-  H.  H.  Havner,  In  charge  of  animal 
fwsharidry  extension  at  the  Pennsyl- 
fania  State  College,  advises  farmers  who 
r  not  have  enough  live  stock  to  con- 
Jimf  hay  and  forage  crops  produced  by 
^^n>  to  buy  good  grades  of  beef  stocker 
^^p'H  with  the  Idea  of  carrying  them  I 


Raising  the  Calf 

J.  B.   FITCH. 

If  the  calf  must  be  taken  early  from 
its  mother,  take  it  at  birth,  as  teaching 
it  to  drink  from  the  pail  will  then  be 
made  easier.  The  calf  should  by  all 
means  have  the  whole  milk*  for  the  first 
week.  The  milk  may  be  fed  in  two  feeds 
— night  and  morning — but  better  results 
are  obtained  by  feeding  three  times  a 
day. 

The  time  to  change  the  calf  from 
whole  milk  to  skim  milk  depends  upon 
the  development  of  the  calf.  If  It  is 
healthy  it  may  be  changed  to  skim  milk 
at  the  end  of  the  second  week,  but  the 
third  week  would  be  better.  This 
change  must  be  made  gradually  by  put- 
ting a  small  quantity  of  skim  milk  into 
each  feeding.  About  a  week  or  ten  days 
is  required.  In  this  way  tne  calf  learns 
to  like  the  skiih  milk  without  noticing 
the  change. 

The  right  temperature  for  the  milk  is 
100  degrees.  It  should  be  fed  at  as 
nearly  this  temperature  as  possible. 
Feeding  cold  milk  at  one  meal  and  warm 
milk  at  another  upsets  the  digOGtive  sys- 
tem of  the  young  calf.. 

It  is  also  Important  to  feed  the  milk 
sweet.  A  single  feed  of  sour  milk  might 
cause  serious  trouble  for  the  young  calf. 
Better  let  it  miss  a  feed,  or  even  two, 
than  give  it  sour  milk.  The  palls  out  of 
which  it  is  fed  must  be  kept  clean  and 
sterile. 

If  one  has  an  abundance  of  skim  milk 
it  is  well  to  feed  the  calf  six  or  eight 
months.  When  the  calf  is  changed  from 
whole  milk  to  Skim  milk,  It  will  begin  to 
eat  grain.  Place  a  little  grain  In  Its 
mouth  after  each  feeding  of  milk.  It 
will  soon  learn  to  eat  the  grain  without 
assistance.  The  grain  should  not  be  fed 
with  the  milk.  The  calf  should  be  al- 
lowed to  masticate  the  grain. 

Half  a  pound  of  grain  a  day  is  usually 
sufficient  for  the  first  two  months.  From 
this  time  until  the  calf  is  six  months 
old  a  pound  a  day  will  be  enough.  Corn 
meal  has  given  the  best  results  to  sup- 
plement skim  milk. 

Clean,  bright  hay  within  reach  will  en- 
courage the  calf  to  ccns^ime  a  small 
amount  of  it.  Plenty  of  fresh  water 
should  also  be  provided  for  the  calf  at 
all  times. 
Kansas. 


Sows  Should  be  Bred  Now 

This  Is  the  season  for  the  breeding  of 
hogs  selected  In  many  sections.  There 
aro  many  advantages  in  breeding  sows 
for  early  farrowing.  Pigs  farrowed  in 
February  or  early  March  come  at  a  sea- 
son when  farmers  can  give  them  better 
care.  By  the  time  forage  crops  become 
available,  the  pigs  are  of  such  size  as  to 
make  best  use  of  them,  and  thus  to  at- 
tain greater  size  for  early  fall  market. 

Hogs  are  usually  highest  in  price  dur- 
ing September.  Early-farrowed  pigs  at- 
tain marketable  size  by  that  time.  Late- 
farrowed  pigs  do  not  reach  market 
weight  until  December  or  January,  when 
pork  prices  are  lowest. 

The  gestation  period  of  sows  is  114 


days.  If  pigs  are  to  be  born  the  first  of 
March,  therefore,  the  sows  must  be  bred 
by  November  10.  To  raise  large  litters, 
sows  must  be  well  fed  and  In  a  thriving 
condition  at  breeding  time.  Feeds  for 
this  purpose  require  considerable  muscle 
and  bone-building  material.  The  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  school  of  agricul- 
ture and  experiment  station  recommends 
a  ration  composed  of  corn,  4  parts,  mid- 
dlings, 2  parts,  and  oil  meal,  one  part  or 
tankage  three- fourths  part. 


[o 


The  British  Islands,  whose  area  Is 
equal,  approximately,  to  only  two-fifths 
of  the  area  of  the  State  of  Texas,  pro- 
duced in  1915  approximately  120,000,000 
pounds  of  wool,  whilst  the  total  produc- 
tion of  the  entire  United  States  was,  ap- 
proximately, 288,000,000  pounds  of  wool, 
and,  moreover,  figuring  on  the  usual 
basis  of  scoured  production  the  amount 
produced  of  clean  wool  In  the  United 
Kingdom  is  practically  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  clean  wool  produced  in  the 
United  States. 


o 


Queries  Answered 

Mare  with  Pin  Wormei. — J,  G  E.,  Dela- 
ware writes  :  "1  have  a  mare  run  Oown  and 
Is  full  of  pin  worms.  IMeuse  give  me  advice 
as  to  what  will  eliminate  them." 

To  remove  the  pin  worms,  make  a  de- 
coction of  quassia  chips  by  putting  2 
ozs.  of  the  chips  In  a  pot  r.nd  adding  2 
gallons  of  water,  then  heat  on  a  stove 
until  it  commences  to  boil,  then  move 
back  on  stove  and  allow  It  to  simmer  for 
3  hours;  then  strain  and  add  sufficient 
water  to  make  2  gallons.  Heat  this  to 
about  100  degrees  Fahr.  and  Inject  into 
the  rectum.  If  necessary,  repeat  treat- 
ment In  about  2  weeks.  If  she  has  larger 
worms,  mix  3  ozs.  each  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  sulphate  of  iron  and  tartar 
emetic,  make  into  24  powders  and  give 
her  a  powder  night  and  morning.  Fol- 
low the  last  powder  by  a  purgative  of  8 
drams  aloes  and  8  drams  ginger.      Fv. 


Half  a  Cow- 


Half  a  cow  means  half  a  profit — really  s 
loaa.  because  a  poor  producer  coats  aa  mucll 
to  keep  as  a  good  milker.  If  you  have  • 
cow  that  ia  below  par.  cbancea  are  soma 
vital  orgaa  ia  impaired  and  ibe  needs 
treatment 

Kow-Kuro  Is  the  one  cow  medicine  that 
QTilckly  tones  up  the  digestive  and  genital 
organs  and  puts  a  backward  cow  on  her 
feet.  Try  Kow-Kure  on  your  most  doubt- 
ful cow.  It  is  especially  effective  for  tlia 
prevention  or  cure  of  Abortion,  Barrenness, 
Ketalned  Afterbirth,  Milk  Fever,  Lost  APM- 
tite.   Scouring,   Bunches,  etc. 

Sold  by  feed  dealers  and  druggist*,  la 
50c  and  $1.00  packages.  Writo  (or  frM 
book,  "Tho  Home  Cow  Doctor." 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO..  LyaJMnlU.  Vb 


Perfect  hearing  is  now  being  re> 
stored  in  every  condition  of  deaf* 
oess  or  defective  hearing  from 
causes  such  as  Catarrh^  Di^. 
ness.  Relaxed  or  Sunken  DrunuL 
Thickeaed  Drums,  Roaring  and 
Hissing  Soimds.  Perforated, 
JVholly  or  Partially  I>estroyed 
.-  I2nimsJ)i8charge  from  Ears,  etc 

Wnsoa  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 

"Littlt  Winless  Phones  for  Hu  Ears"  require  no 
medicme  but  effectively  replace  what  Is  lacking  or 
defective  in  the  natural  ear  drums.  They  are  simple 
oeyices.  which  the  wearer  easily  fits  into  the  ears 
■There  they  are  invisible.  Soft,  safe  and  comfortable. 
IVnte  todtty  for  our  168  page  FREE  book  on  DEAF* 
NESS,  giving  you  full  partknilars  and  testimonials. 
^WILSON  EAB  DRUM  COm  bieorponted 
326  inter-Southera  Bldg.  LOUISVILLE.  KY. 


I  Get  Our  Low  Freight  Paid  Prices  | 

A  rough  sketch  of  your  building  showing  the  size 

of  the  roof.  Jengtli  of  rafters,  etc.,  isnJI  we  need  to  figure 
toe  amount  of  roofing  you  require  Mention  the  kind  of 
itxtfing  yoo  wish  and  we  can  then  give  you  our  low  freight 
prepaid  prices  delivered  to  your  sUtion.  We  eaa  show 
yoo  bigger  money  savings  now  than  ever  before. 


I  FRED  New  Roofing  Book  No.ER  40    | 


We  mail  you  free  of  cost,  the  most  complete  book 

of  RoofinK  Siding  and  Ceiiing  ever  published  Shows 
yoo  how  to  lay  roofing  bw  simple  directions  and  easily 
anderstood  diagrams.    It  gives  our  complete  qpotations 


few  MtetMla!,  PtamMas 


Wractrfsa  feesfes  sf  BsNA* 


B-_  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co. 

ET^toSSth  and^iroM  8tr««t«  ClflCAGO 


DOWN  and 
One  Year 

To  Pay   fi 


For  any  SIze—jnrect  from  Factory^ 

You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-makmg    labor- 
saving  machines  on  apian  whereby  U  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.    You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all. 

^24  ?•?  NS*  BUHERFLY 

M.  «  ^.'**  5  J"»n«o«*7«  UfM  raanlBg,  easy  eleanlng,  elose  sklmmtnc.  durable. 

Mfetlmeeaarsnteedseparator.    Skims  M  quarts  per  hour.    We  also  make  four  ether 
Blsesnp  to  our  blc  MOlb.  oapaclty  m«kcblne shown  here-all  sold  at  slmlUr  low  nrloea 


■-»  :~^;i 


Palaiilt^ 
AluaiiRSNi  tkla- 
Miag  levies.  11111 
PrMf  and  Easily 
dsaned  —  Low 
•own  Ttnk  — Oil 
»»\M  BaN  Bear. 
incs^Essy  Tam- 
ing-^Sa  nils  rv 
Frame— Open  Mlk 
and  Cream  Spoirtt. 


and  on  our  Uberal  terms  of  only  9*  tfown  mn^  a  year  to 

30  DAYS' FREE  TRIAL  ViKRS?, 


ToaoaabaTeSOdaTsFRGEtrlL ,„-.,..,.. 

how  easily  one  of  theee  splendid  mschlneo  will  earn 


iai  and  see  for  yoarsnlf 


Its  own  cost  and  more  t>efore  you  pay.  Try  it  alonVT 
Ride  of  any  separator  you  wish.  Keep  it  If  pleaned. 
If  not  you  can  return  U  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
rof.ind  your  n  deposit  and  pay  the  freight  oharKes  , 
both  ways.  Yon  won't  be  out  one  penny.  Yon  take  ] 
no  risk.  PosUl  brlngB  Kroe  Catalog  Folder  and  direct 
rrom  factory  otfer.  Huy  from  the  ouinufacturers 
and  save  money.    Write  TODAY.  [ 

Albaugh-DoYerCo.,2i30Marshaii  Blvd.,  Chicago.  III.  I 


^^ 
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Success 


Edison 

Life-Like  Music  At  Last! 

For  years,  the  world's  greatest  inventor  worked  night  and  day 

to  make  the  music  of  the  phonograph  true  to  life.     At  last  he  ha«  been 

crowned  with  success.     Just  as  he  was  the  first  to  invent  the  phonograph,  so  is  he  the 
o„?y  one  who  hrrd?phonogr.ph  »..sic  life-like      And  ^"^ ^^^^^'^''^^^'tdt^J^^^^fS Ct 
the  genuine  New  Edison,  the  phonograph  invented  by  ThomM  A.  ,^*^^°-    YhL  Mr    IdisOT-fgreat  io- 
on  tins  wonderful  offer,  you  need  no  longer  be  Batisfied  with  anything  '«'?.'''''?*''•  "^S^     * 
rtrument.    Just  read  below  how  easily  you  may  have  the  gepume  New  Edisoo  m  your  Some. 


BiTf  if-  ra^'^iii-  ~-- 


Only 


*r*»'  I  ^  ^    m  \*> 


and  after  Mall 


I 


« 


0 

a 


« 


Nanu.....^ 


Addrtu. 


Yes,  we  will  send  you  the  New  Edison,  the  product 

of  the  world's  greatest  inventor's  genius,  the  phonograph  with  the 

wonderful  diamond  stylus  reproducer  and  your  choice  of  the  latest  Diamond 
Amberol  Records  on  free  'rial  without  a  penny  doim.  On  this  offer,  you  can  now  have  the 
ffcnuine  Edison,  the  instrument  which  gives  you  real,  hfe-like  music,  the  finest  and  best  of  all 
phonographs  at  a  small  fraction  of  the  price  asked  for  imitations  of  Mr.  Edison  s  great  inbtrumeut. 
Seise  this  opportunity.     Send  the  coupon  now  for  free  catalog. 

Rock-Bottom  Direct  Offer- 

If,  after  free  trial,  you  decide  to  keep  Mr.  Edison's  superb  new  instrument,  send 
us'onlv  $1.  Pay  the  balance  on  easiest  kind  of  monthly  payments.  Think  of  it— a  $1  pay- 
ment, and  a  few  dollars  a  monti.  to  g-c  this  wonderful  new  style  outfit-Mr.  Edison's  great  phonoRraph  ^•ththe 
Diamond  Stylus  reproducer.  ,  !1  the  musical  results  of  the  highest  price  outfita-the  same  Diamond  Ambero 

LTvinerdbrno'c^Dfr^o^^rj^n^tr^^^ 

Our  New  Edison 
Catalog  Sent  Free 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  or  in  a  letter 
(or  just  the  coupon)  is  eaou^i^h.  No  obligations 
in  asking  for  the  catalog.  Get  this  offer  —  ii;Ai7« 
thi9  oifmt  Uuta,      Fill   out   the  coupon  today. 

F.  K.  Babson,  EdEsM  PhMOSraph  Distributors 

43S8  Ulaon  Bl^eK  CMcag^t  HI. 
9SS 


A  Happy  Home 


Happiness  Is  life— and  rc-.il  happiness !«  fonnd 
only  in  a  re:il  home.  And  bv  a  real  home  1  do 
not  mean  a  house  with  a  yard  or  farm  around 
it.  Oil.  no!  A  real  Jiomo  is  the  place  where  the 
bappy  and  united  family  gather  together  for  mutual 
enjoyment  and  roercntion.  And  tho  hdison  makes  Uiia 
poEsible,  for  it  Bt.indB  suprtme  as  th«  greatest  home 
entertainer.  It  will  mea*  more  than  entertamnniit 
and  merriment,  mora  thnn  an  botir  of  amuBement,  yes. 
It  will  mean  p<-nuine  plcas'jro  of  the  ladfint?  scrt-help- 
f'll  entcrtninni.Tt  ard  entire  of  the  moat  benf-ficial 
kind.   U  will  mean  tb*  family  united— a  new  tiooM. 


COUPON 


F.  K.  BABSON,  Edis«n  Phonograph  Distributors     ■ 

4SS8UlaMi  Block, 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  jrou" 
Catalog  and  full  particulars  of  youk'  iteZ 
the  netr  uiodel  Edison  Phouograpb* 


Chlcaa*.  IN. 

New  Edison 
trial  offer  ou 


Entertain  Your  Friends 

Get  the  New  Edison  in  yonr  home  on  free  triaL 
Entertain  yoiir  family  and  friends  with  the 
latest  up-to-date  songr  hi  19  of  the  bir  pties. 
Laugh  luitil  vonr  sides  ache  at  the  funniest  or 

Rinny  minstrel  ahowa.  Hear  the  grand  old  chorcll 
ymns.  H'-nr  the  crashing  brasa  banda.  the  walttM, 
the  two-fltep«,  the  boIob,  tho  doeta  and  quartett**. 
Yoa  will  sit  awe-atriken  at  the  wonderful  ((«»'«>»»•'}* 
aa  Bung  by  the  world'a  sreateat  eingers.  Yoa  will  DO 
moved  by  the  tender,  aweet  harmony  of  quartette* 
■Inuinr  those  old  melodiea  that  jroa  baye  heard  all  your 
life.  Take  your  choice  of  any  kind  of  entw^inmeni. 
All  on  free  trial.  Then,  after  the  trial,  aend  ^e  outflt 
twrk  at  our  expense  if  yoa  ebooae.  Or  fceep  »  on  oar 
great  rock-bottom  offer.     »— <  «■•  ••«*••  •••O* 
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The  Farm  on  a  Business  Basis 

p.   C.   HENRY. 

Farming  is  subject  to  the  same  rules 
as  other  business,  good  management 
spelling  success,  and  the  opposite  fail- 
ure. I  sometimes  think  it  would  be  a 
very  good  policy  for  every  boy  who  is 
going  to  spend  his  life  farming  to  spend 
a  year  or  two  in  a  business  house,  in 
order  to  be  drilled  in  the  business  rules 
of  that  establishment.  A  young  man 
would  make  more  money  in  after  years 
foi  having  had  such  an  experience.  How- 
ever,  living  a  short  time  in  the  city  while 
very  young  might  draw  his  mind  entire- 
ly away  from  farm  life,  having  become 
infatuated  with  the  gay  and  false  life 
of  a  large  city. 

A  business  man  in  the  city  has  a  plant 
and  equipment  with  which  he  can  turn 
out  a  certain  article  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble cost.  The  farmer's  plant  and  equip- 
ment is  his  soil.  Every  thinking  farmer 
is  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  richer 
and  more  dependable  his  soil,  the  cheap- 
er will  he  be  able  to  produce  the  various 
farm  products.  One  acre  of  rich,  depend- 
able soil  will  produce  more  products 
with  much  less  work  and  expense  than 
two  or  three  acres  of  poor  soil. 

The  first  move  of  a  business  man  (or 
in  this  case  of  a  business  farmer) 
should  be  to  get  a  certain  number  of 
acres  in  the  best  stat«»  of  fertility.  He 
should  improve  his  soil  by  the  best  and 
most  economical  means  within  his  pow- 
er. When  a  business  man  wishes  to  turn 
out  more  products  and  at  a  cheaper  rate, 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  borrow  more 
capital  to  secure  the  necessary  machin- 
ery, or  raw  materials  in  large  quantity. 
Many  farmers,  however,  are  working 
under  the  great  handicap  of  unfertile, 
undrained  soil  because  of  fear  or 
timidity  in  the  matter  of  r;ecuring  suffi- 
cient capital  with  which  to  place  their 
plant  and  equipment  in  order. 

The  use  of  poor  tools  or  insufficient 
power  may  reduce  the  profits  from  a  fer^ 
tile  acre  25  to  .50  per  cent.  It  costs  no 
more  for  the  man  who  handles  the  plow 
turning  three  or  four  acres  per  day  than 
for  him  who  turns  only  one  acre  a  day 
on  account  of  poor  plow  or  insufficient 

power. 

Whenever  the  conditions  are  such  that 
winter  plowing  can  be  done,  the  business 
farmer  will  certainly  take  advantage  of 
It.  For  a  given  team  will  accomplish 
during  winter  twice  the  amount  it  will 
in  the  spring,  if  the  ground  is  hard  and 
dry.  And  the  action  of  the  frost  on  the 
winter  plowed  land  will  do  more  toward 
making  a  perfect  seedbed  than  will  sev- 
eral harrowings  on  spring  or  summer 
broken  land. 

The  business  man  aims  to  sell  the  fin- 
ished product,  for  he  realizes  that  there 
IS  the  most  profit  in  it.     In  a  nearby 
hpndle  factory,  do  you  think  the  busi- 
ness man   would   be   foolish   enough   to 
ship  the  handles  in  a  rough  state  and 
expect  each  purchaser  to  take  sand  paper 
and  finish  them?    So  the  business  farm- 
er should  aim  to  sell  only  the  finished 
product,    for    therein    lies    his    greatest 
profit  with  the  least  damage  or  exhaus- 
tion to  his  plant— the  soil.    A  ton  of  hay 
or  grain  sold  from  the  farm  is  a  much 
greater  drain  on  the  soil  resources  than 
when  that  hay  or  grain  is  fed  to  cattle 
and  the  cattle  sold.     The  most  careful 
business  farmer  will  strive  in  every  way 
to  condense  the  products  before  placing 
them  on  the  market,  thus  reducing  the 
tonnage   and    increasing   the   price   per 
pound. 

Every  business  man  seeks  to  eliminate 
every  item  of  waste.  In  the  handle  fac- 
tory referred  to,  the  waste  hickory  wood 
was  sold  to  the  residents  of  the  town  at 
one  dollar  per  load.  But  after  some 
Btudy  the  proprietor  saw  he  could  util- 


ize that  item  of  waste  to  much  greater 
advantage.  He  made  commercial  chicken 
coops  from  the  wood  and  thus  received 
four  times  more  for  the  waste  material 
than  he  formerly  did.  The  business 
farmer  will  also  look  about  him  for 
items  of  waste  and  will  seek  to  elimi- 
nate all  waste  from  his  plant.  The  writ- 
er recently  saw  a  farm  where  there  were 
mcny  items  of  waste.  The  picture  of 
how  the  manure  was  wasted  stands  in 
bold  relief  in  his  memory.  The  manure 
was  thrown  out  under  the  eaves  where 
the  hogs  rooted  it  about,  the  chickens 
scattered  it  far  and  wide,  and  the  rain 
from  the  roof  took  away  what  fertility 
was  left.  And  the  pity  of  it  was,  that 
very  farm  needed  the  decaying  vegetable 
matter,  as  the  acres  seemed  dead  and 
lifeless,  having  very  little,  if  any,  humus 
whatever  in  the  soil. 


Bulletin  Helps  for  Farmers 
One  of  the  most  exhaustive  treatises 
on  alfalfa  which  has  come  to  our  notice 
is  the  report  of  the  Kansas  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  on  "Alfalfa  in  Kansas." 
It  consists  of  484  pages  and  while  it 
treats  primarily  of  Western  conditions 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  it  applicable  to 
the  Eastern  farmer.  Not  only  the  proper 
preparation,  seeding,  harvesting  and 
handling  of  the  crop  are  discussed,  but 
diseases  affecting  it,  its  feeding  value  for 
all  classes  of  live  stock,  insects  injurious 
to  it  and  seed  production  are  treated. 
This  volume  should  prove  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  library  of  every  alfalfa 
grower. 

"The  Neglected  Hay  Crop"  is  the  title 
of  an  interesting  and  valuable  booklet 
of  64  pages,  by  Myron  S.  Hazen,  which 
ifc  issued  by  the  Coe-Mortimer  Company 
(51  Chambers  St.,  New  York).     This  is 
a  very  excellent  treatise  on  the  entire 
subject  of  hay  production  compiled  by 
the    author    and    the    late    George    C. 
Leavens,  an  agricultural  expert  of  rec- 
ognized  ability.     It  discusses  the  soils 
best  suited  for  hay,  the  preparation  of 
the  soil,   seeding,   seeds  and   seed   mix- 
tures, sowing,  liming  and  fertilization, 
harvesting,    care   of    the    mowings    and 
marketing  the  crop.    It  is  fully  illustrat-^ 
ed  in  a  very  attractive  manner  and  is' 
well  worth  reading  and  preserving  for 
reference.     We  have  arranged  that  any 
of  our  readers  may  secure  a  copy  of  this 
book  by   writing  to   the   address   above 
mentioned   and   mentioning  this   paper. 
It  is  certainly  a  fact  that  many  of  our 
farmers  are  not  producing  the  hay  they 
ought  to   and   the 'publication   here   re- 
viewed is  calculated  to  set  one  thinking 
along  the  right  lines. 

The  scoring  and  judging  of  dairy  cows 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  matter  of  import- 
ance to  the  boys  and  girls  and  it  is  in 
their  interest  that  the  United  States  De- 
partment  of   Agriculture   has    issued    a 
20-page  bulletin  on  this  subject.     It  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  diagrams  and 
photographs  and  amply  fulfills  its  pur- 
pose of  teaching  how  to  judge  dairy  cows 
by  the  use  of  the  score  card.    We  would 
suggest  that  anybody  interested  in  cows 
ask   the   department  at   Washington   to 
send  them  a  free  copy  of  Bulletin  434. 
"Commercial   Handling,   Grading  and 
Marketing   Potatoes"   is   the   title   of   a 
40-page  Farmers'  Bulletin  (No.  753)  re- 
cently issued  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment   of    Agriculture,    Washington, 
D    C.     Information   of   value    to   every 
potato  grower  is  in  this  bulletin,  which 
will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  ask  the  de- 
partment for  it. 

Our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the 
cost  of  growing  peaches  would  do  well  to 
ask  Delaware  State  College,  Newark, 
Del.,  to  send  them  a  copy  of  Bulletin  113, 
by  Prof.  C.  A.  McCue.  "Financial  State- 
ment of  the  Experiment  Peach  Orchard." 


Money  Saving 
Opportunities 

We  have  made  up  a  list  of  maga- 
zines and  newspapers,  which  we  offer  in 
combination  with  The  Practical  Farm- 
er at  a  reduced  price  for  the  two  pub- 
lications. We  believe  they  are  the 
best  that  can  be  selected  for  the  farmer 
and  his  family.  We  cannot  send  sam- 
ple copies  of  any  of  these  publications; 
they  must  be  secured  from  the  office  of 
each.  These  offers  are  only  good  for 
subscriptions  in  the  United  States, 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  first  column  of  figures  gives  the 
price  of  the  publication  named  and  the 
far  column  of  figures  the  combined 
price  of  The  Practical  Farmer  for  three 
years  and  the  publication  named  for 
one  year. 

The  3-year  subscription  price  of  The  Practical  Farmer  alone  is  $1.00. 
These  combinaUon*  do  not  apply  to  subscriptions  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Yearly 
Subscrip- 
tion 
Price 


Name  of  Pablication 


Wbeie  Published 


S1.50 
1.50 
1.00 
1.00 

•  1.00 
2.00 
2.50 
1.50 
1.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.00 
1.00 

.50 
1.00 
1.00 

.50 

1.50 
1.50 
3.00 
1.50 
3.00 
.50 
1.50 

.75 
2.00 


American  Boy      .    . 

American.  Magazine 

'Amer.  Motherhood 

1  Boys'  Magazine   .    . 

Children's  Magazine 

Christian  Herald  .    . 

Collier's  Weekly  .    . 

Cosmopolitan  Mag. 

The  Commoner    .    . 

Delineator    .... 

Etude   

Everybody's  Mag. 

Every  Week     .    .    . 

Gleanings  in  Bee 
Culture     .    .    .    . 

Housewife    .... 

Health  Culture    .    . 

Ladies'  World      .    . 

jMcCail's  Magazine 
I     (with  free  Pattern) 

iMcClure's  Magazine 

Mother's  Magazine 

Outlook 

Pictorial  Review  .    . 

Review  of  Reviews 

Todays  Magazine 

Woman's  Home 
j     Companion   ,    .    . 

Woman'n  Magazine 

A^'outh's  Companion 


Monthly  . 

Monthly  . 

Monthly  . 

Monthly  . 

Monthly  . 

Weekly  . 

Weekly  . 

Monthly  . 

Monthly  . 

Monthly  . 

Monthly  . 

Monthly  . 

Weekly  . 


Detroit,  Mich.  .  . 

New  York  City  . 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 
Smethi)ort,  Pa. 

Salem,  Mass.     .  . 

New  York  City  . 

New  York  City  . 

New  York  City  . 

Lincoln,   Neb.  .  . 

New  York  City  . 
Philadelphia,     Pa 

New  York  City  . 

New  York  City  . 


Combination 
price  for  a  one- 
year   subscription 
to  the  paper 
named  and  a  ?- 
years  subscription 
to  The  Practical 
Farmer 


Semi-Monthly  Medina,  O.    .    . 
Monthly   .    .   New  York  City 


M(mthly  . 
Monthly   . 

Monthly  . 
Monthly  . 
Monthly  . 
Weekly  . 
Monthly  . 
Monthly  . 
Monthly   . 

Monthly  . 
Monthly  . 
Weekly     . 


New  York  City 
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Number  23 


Dollar  Eggs  and  the  Farmer's  Opportunity 


/ 


By  F.  V.  L.  TURNER 


\r\'^  November  1st  eggs  sold  at  65  cents  per  dozen 
W  in  New  York  City,  an  unprecedented  figure  for 
that  time  of  the  year,  and  it  is  freely  predicted  that     would  better  the  condition  of  the  layers  and  prevent 


a  dollar  per  dozen  will  be  the  price  in  metropolitan 
Imarkots  soon — in  fact,  cases  are  on  record  where  pro- 
Iducers  of  high-class  eggs  have  contracted  this  year 
Ifor  regular  winter  shipments  to  consumers  at  the  rate 
|of  one  dollar  per  dozen.  Such  prices  mean  for  the 
Ifarmer  profits  several  times  in  excess  of  cost  of  pro- 
Iductiou,  and  the  farmer,  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  the  man 
Iwitli  Uie  hoe,  if  you  like,  is  going  to  get  the  bulk  of 
Ithese  egg  profits  from  now  until  spring.  For  the 
llarmer  is  the  producer  of  over  three-quarters  of  all 
Ithe  eggs  sold  annually  in  these  United  States.      ^ 

Now  the  production  of  eggs  is  an  item  of  considera- 
Ible  importance  on  every  farm  raising  poultry.    Poul- 
try production  under  conditions  considered  anything 
|but  good  or  favorable  to  profitable  output  shows  an 
ippi  eciable  percentage  of  the  farm's  total  income,  and 
this  is  true  of  farms  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
icres,  with  flocks  of  from  100  to  200  hens.    It  is  safe 
to  say  that  these  farm  flocks,  though  not  laying  any 
jther     than     spring . 
Bggs,  costing  not  over 
cents  per  dozen  to 
)rofliice,  selling  rare- 
ly lit  an  average  less 
ban    20    cents    per 
io7.cn,      give      33 1-3 
ir  rent,  profit  above 
le  value  of  that  part 
)f  the  flock   sold  as 
icat  each  fall. 
As  a  rule  the  farm 
lock  in  as   nearly  a 
perpetual  motion  ma- 
i:hine    as    has    been 
Jiscnvered.      Reared 
it  the  will  of  the  set- 
linp  hen,  with  little 
labor  from  its  owner, 
little,  if  any,  food  but 
pat  supplied  by  na- 
[ure   (and   found  by 
Ibe  mother  hen),  the 
)verage    farm    flock 
ep  resents  little 
loney      investment, 
lither    originally    or 
ich  year,  its  repro- 
juetiou  and  size  be- 
ig    maintained    by 
[  a  t  u  r  a  1  processes, 
le  farmer  collecting 

Ihat  eggs  are  laid,  selling  off  a  few  spring  cockerels 
(id  a  few  hens  In  the  fall.  Each  winter  some  of  the 
5ck  is  carried  off  by  disease,  due  in  many  cases  to 
|ck  of  protection,  the  same  lack  of  protection  pre- 
mting  egg  laying  la  the  cold  months. 
,^t  is  the  farmer's  duty  to  himself,  his  family  and 


deaths — in  all  likelihood  a  warm  moist  mash  in  the 
morning,  an  open  hopper  of  dry  mash  all  the  time 
and  a  liberal  feeding  of  whole  wheat,  cracked  corn 
and  oats  at  night,  would  double  the  egg  output  from 
those  hens  that  should  lay,  while  maybe  the  pullets 
need  more  than  the  barnyard  affords. 

Fear  of  overproduction  is  a  bugaboo;  there  never 
has  been  a  glut  in  the  egg  market,  the  spring  chicken 
market  or  in  the  poultry  market  in  general,  sufficient 
to  cause  actual  loss.  At  the  moment  there  is  no  need 
to  reckon  with  increased  cost  of  grains;  with  wheat 
$2.00  a  bushel  there  is  still  ample  profit  in  hens  that 
lay  8  to  10  dozen  eggs  a  year  even  where  all  feed  is 
purchased  and  when  eggs  sell  at  30  cents  per  dozen. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  present  grain  prices  are  not  over 


ei's  family,  with  little  cost  and  labor.  Shed-roof 
liouses,  4  feet  6  inches  in  height  at  the  rear  wall 
(stud,  sill  and  plate),  8  feet  high  in  front,  16  feet 
deep,  with  18-feet  long  rafters,  any  length  of  house 
desired,  will,  with  ordinary  rations,  keep  the  pullets 
laying  to  their  best  ability.  Figuring  4  square  feet 
of  floor  space  to  each  layer,  a  house  20  feet  long  of  the 
above  depth,  16  feet,  would  give  enough  space  for  40 
to  50  hens.  Houses  of  this  size,  home-labor  built,  with 
all  hardware,  should  not  cost  over  $30  to  $40,  paper 
roof  Included.  This  house  should  last  at  least  ten 
years,  making  the  yearly  cost  for  housing  50  hens 
$6,  including  Interest. 

Replace  the  setting  hen  with  an  incubator,  next 
spring,. and  immediately  the  farmer  manufactures  a 
flock  of  females  that  will,  with  a  little  extra  care,  be- 
gin laying  the  latter  part  of  October  or  early  Novem- 
ber.   A  brooder  will  supply  the  extra  care,  with  one 


[om  high  priced  eggs,  to  take  advantage  of  natural 
?Port unities.  Right  now  some  little  thing  properly 
>ne  will  go  far  toward  putting  the  egg  getter  into 
Jsse.ssion  of  these  dollars-for-dozens  of  eggs.  Satis- 
P  with  past  profits,  reckoning  with  increased  grain 
pes  and  letting  well  enough  alone,  does  not  mean 
[ditional  income — it  actually  spells  loss  of  profit, 
ti  all  necessities  have  undergone  great  advance 
r>  ^viii  undergo  further  ones. 
|To  increase  the  cost  of  production  without  return 

P^or  business;  to  increase  produrtion  at  all.  with 
'•ite  of  profit  so  far  in  advance  of  cost  of  produc- 

"•  means  the  difference  between  20-cent  eggs  and 


12  to  20  per  cent,  higher  than  two  years  ago,  whereas     or  two  visits  from  the  wife,  daughter  or  son  every 

egg    and    poultry    meat   prices    have   advanced   at   a     twenty-four   hours,  or   the  time   necessary   to   put  a 

greater  rate  iand  dollar  eggs  have  practically  arrived,     mnall  shovelful  of  coal  in  the  brooder  stove,  fill  a  pair 

Of  course,  only  a  few  select  egg  producers  will  get     with   water  and   scatter  a  little  chick  grain.     This 

sounds  quite  easy — it 
is;  just  as  easy  as  it 
reads  and  therein 
lies  the  wonder  of 
the  farmer's  failure 
to  take  advantage  of 
so  much  in  oppor- 
tunity at  so  little 
cost  in  money  and 
labor. 

Then  again  comes 
the  eternal  question, 
"Shall    T    raise   mon- 
grels or  puie-breds'" 
Pure-breds,  of  course. 
I    and  from  known  lav- 
ing strains.      The 
mongrels  may  be  big 
chickens,    full    of 
meat,  that  bring  good 
market     prices,     but 
nature    says    there 
shall    be    more    poor 
layers  among  the 
mongrel  fiock  than  in 
the  pure-bred  flocks, 
since    more    eggs    Is 
the  objective  the  bet- 
ter layers  will  be  thje 
better    payers.      T  o 
convert  the  mongrel 
flock  into  pure-breds 
Is  easy  of  accomplishment  at  small   cost — breeders, 
good  quality,  are  liberally  offered  to  purchasers  every 
fall  at  a  nominal  price  per  fowl.    The  first  year's  in- 
crease will  entirely  replace  the  mongrel  flock  in  the 
following  fall,  the  money  from  the  sale  of  meat  hens 
repaying  the  purchase  price  of  the  pure-breds  many 
times  over.    Herein  lies  the  straight  road  to  dollar-A- 
dozen  eggs  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  traveled  by  the 
average  farmer. 

So  far  as  the  feeding  of  pouHry  for  heavy  egg  pro- 
duction is  concerned  there  Is  a  wide  difference  of 
opinion,  not  as  to  whether  the  ration  shall  consist 
of  certain  food  ingredients  so  much  as  how  and  when 
the  ration  shall  be  fed. 

Corn  meal,  middlings  and  bran,  in  the  proportion 
of  two  pounds  of  bran  to  one  each  of  corn  meal- and 
middlings.  10  per  cent,  by  weight  of  the  whole  of  this 
mixture  in  beef  scrap  (practically  6*4  ounces  to  4 
pounds  of  the  mixture)  is  the  proper  balance  for 
eggs,  when  equal  parts  of  cracked  corn  and  whole 
wheat,  with  half  the  quantity  of  either  In  oats  (one 

(Concluded  on  p«c*  443) 


tSOS  EggB  in  a  Y*ar.     Thmmm  Fivm  Lmghorn*  Avmragmd  261  Egga  Each  in  Thm  North  Ammriean  Egg  Laying  Contmat 

one  dollar  per  dozen  for  their  output;  that  from  60  to 
90  cents  will  be  about  the  range  in  egg  prices  this 
winter  in  New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh  and 
Philadelphia,  there  Is  little  doubt;  other  centers  of 
population  will  probably  pay  as  much  and  the  general 
price  of  i>esh  eggs  will  hang  on  an  average  of  70 


Ps  farm  investment  to  get  his  share  of  the  profits     cents  for  November,  December  and  part  of  January. 


There  is  no  apparent  prospect  of  a  reduction  in 
prices  of  eggs  and  poultry  meat  for  some  years  to 
come.  Reliable  reports  from  foreign  countries  indi- 
cate that  the  demand  for  poultry  products,  after  peace 
Is  established,  will  keep  American  producers  busy  for 
many  years,  American  consumption  at  the  same  time 
increasing  in  volume,  whlK-*  prices  are  maintained  at 
thoir  present  level  or  increased,  as  conditions  war- 
rant. Improved  methods  applied  to  the  poultry  in- 
dustry as  now  practic  ed  on  tho  average  farm  will  in- 
crease profits  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  present  rate. 

The  modern   house,   sheltering  pullets   hatched  at 

^„„.. such  a  time  that  they  will  mature  for  egg  laying  at 

I  '*!'  eggs.  Perhaps  -ome  little  care,  and  very  little  the  beginning  of  November,  will  put  an  entirely  dif- 
or,  applied  to  the  cracks  around  the  roost  places,     fereiit  enterprise  for  profit  in  the  bands  of  the  farm- 
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Prizes  for  Fruit  Growing  Articles 

OUR  Annual  Orchard  Number  this  season  will  be 
the  issue  of  January  15th. 

It  has  been  our  custom  for  some  years  past  to  lay- 
special  stress  on  the  subject  of  fruit  growing  in  one 
of  our  January  issues,  giving  over  a  large  portion  of 
our  space  in  that  issue  to  articles  on  this  subject 
■written  by  our  readers  from  their  own  personal  ex- 
periences, and  offering  prizes  for  the  best  four  articles 
contributed.  The  custom  has  been  so  popular  and  so 
much  valuable  information  has  been  imparted  in 
the  many  articles  entered  in  the  contests  that  we 
have  no  thought  of  departing  from  this  program. 

The  prizes  offered  are  ae  follows: 

For  the  best  article  $15.00 
For  the  second  best  article  $10.00 
For  the  third  best  article  $8.00 
For  the  fourth  best  article  $5.00 

Your  contribution  may  cover  any  phase  of  fruit 
growing  in  which  you  have  had  experience  and  con- 
cerning which  you  have  something  of  interest  to  tell. 
^Apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  grapes  or  small  fruits 
may  be  your  theme,  and  you  may  tell  of  your  experi- 
ence in  planting,  cultivating,  fertilizing,  spraying, 
pruning,  picking,  pacliing  or  marketing.  You  may 
talk  of  varieties,  profits,  successes,  failures.  The 
whole  idea  is  to  have  something  of  real  interest  to  tell 
and  to  tell  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  of  the  most  in- 
terest to  the  many  farmers  who  read  Tbe  Practical 
Farmer. 

It  is  not  our  desire  to  limit  you  as  to  the  number  of 
words  in  your  articles,  but  we  would  suggest  that  if 
you  do  not  try  to  cover  too  many  subjects  in  one  arti- 
cle, and  if  you  write  in  a  simple,  straightforward  way, 
avoiding  unnecessary  detail  and  "fancy"  language, 
your  article  will  be  the  most  readable  and  valuable — 
and  you  ought  to  be  able  to  keep  within  the  limit  of 
from  1000  to  1500  words;  in  fact,  some  of  the  best 
articles  we  have  ever  received  in  these  competitions 
have  packed  a  heap  of  interesting  information  into 
less  than  1000  words. 

Your  contributions  to  the  Orchard  Number — your 
entries  in  this  contest — should  reach  us  not  later  than 
December  22nd — and  we  will  be  glad  to  have  them  as 
much  ahead  of  that  date  as  possible.  All  articles 
entered  In  this  contest  are  to  become  the  property  of 
The  Practical  Farmer,  but  we  will  pay  a  proper  price 
for  such  articles  as  do  not  win  prizes  and  which  we 
may  publish  later,  at  the  time  of  publication;  articles 
not  available  for  publication  will  be  returned  to  the 
writers  if  request  to  that  effect  accompanies  the  manu- 
scripts, together  with  postage  for  return — but  nof 
otherwise. 

Let's  all  pull  together,  not  only  to  win  a  prize  but 
to  do  our  best  for  the  common  good,  and  this  season's 
Orchard  Number  will  be  the  best  yet. 


Our  Serial  Story 

IT  has  been  a  number  of  years  since  The  Practical 
Farmer  has  published  in  its  pages  anything  in  the 
line  of  fiction — either  short  stories  or  serials.  Its 
management  has  felt  that  it  had  to  live  up  to  the 
name  of  the  paper  and  be  strictly  practical;  that  its 
mission  was  to  be  strictly  a  business  paper — devoted 
to  the  very  serious  business  of  farming;  that,  since 
there  are  so  many  new  developments  in  farming  and 
so  many  people  anxious  to  learn  how  to  farm  better 
and  make  more  money  at  it,  our  space,  being  neces- 
sarily limited,  ought  to  be  packed  as  full  as  possible 
of  serious,  us^ul  information;  and  that,  while  fiction 
assuredly  has  its  place  in  life,  there  are  papers  enough 
devoted  to  fiction  and  articles  of  general  interest,  and 
accordingly  The  Practical  Farmer  better  stick  to  its 
own  field  and  be  simply  and  entirely  a  practical, 
farming  paper. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  us  lately,  however,  that  we 
might  be  getting  too  practical — that  we  ran  the  risk 
of  becoming  sordid;  that  many  of  our  readers  would 
appreciate  more  amusement  and  some  lighter  read- 
ing mixed  with  the  practical  pages  of  this  paper.  And 
this  set  us  thinking.  Of  course,  we  try  to  pleas'  our 
readers — to  give  them  what  they  want  in  The  Piacti- 
cal  Farmer.  We  are  proud  of  our  reputation  as  a 
serious,  practical,  intensive  farming  paper  and  are 
ambitious  to  be  an  increasingly  Important  factor  in 
the  development  of  this  section  agriculturally;  but 
we  realize  that  there  is  much  truth  in  the  old  saying 
that  "All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy," 
and  we  certainly  do  not  wish  to  develop  "dull  boys" 
amongst  our  readers.  So  we  have  decided  to  run  a 
good  serial  story — the  very  best  we  could  find — and 
accordingly  we  begin  In  this  Issue  "Other  People's 
Business."  When  you. have  read  a  few  chapters  we 
will  be  glad  if  you  will  tell  us  your  opinion  of  the 
novel  and  what  you  think  of  this  new  departure  of 
The  Practical  Farmer  in  the  line  of  fiction.  Inci- 
dentally, we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  give  us  at  any 
time  your  views  as  to  what  sort  of  matter  you  think  • 
should  be  Incorporated  In  this  paper  We  cannot 
guarantee  to  meet  every  suggestion,  but  we  will  cer- 
tainly do  our  best  to  please  the  majority  of  our  read- 
ers. We  will  consider  It  most  friendly  of  you  If  you 
will  criticise  and  suggest  whenever  you  like. 

It  may  Interest  oim*  readers  to  know  that  "Other 
People's  Business"  Is  Mrs.  Harriet  Lummis  Smith's 
first  novel — though  she  has  been  for  some  years  a  popu- 
lar and  prolific  writer  of  short  stories.  Mrs.  Smith  was 
born  in  New  England,  the  daughter  of  an  itinerant 
Methodist  minister,  who  Bfloved  from  point  to  point 
until  his  daughter  was  nearly  grown;  he  finally  ac- 
cepted a  college  professorship  In  Wisconsin,  where 
his  daughter  was  educated;  the  beginning  of  her 
literary  work  took  her  to  Chicago,  where  she  met  and 
married  a  Baltimore  man  and  she  now  makes  her 
home  in  that  city.  "Other  People's  Business"  is  based 
upon  the  central  thought  of  a  successful  short  story, 
in  which  the  personality  of  Persis,  the  village  dress- 
maker, who  Is  forever  looking  after  other  people's 
affairs  and  setting  many  a  person  back  within  the 
pale  of  safe  living  and  happy  days,  was  so  appealing 
and  lovable  that  Mrs.  Smith  determined  to  enlarge 
upon  her. 

Inland  Water  Transportation 

FOLLOWING  the  course  above  tidewater  of  any  of 
the  Important  rivers  in  the  East,  the  traveler  every 
now  and  then  catches  sight  of  the  ruins  of  old  canals. 
They  stand  as  monuments  to  the  short-sightedness  of 
the  railway  companies  In  putting  them  out  of  use. 
It  is  not  that  the  traveler  would  go  back  to  canal-boat 
days  to  make  his  journey,  but  rather  that  the  canals 
would  be  full  of  boats  supplementing  the  railroad, 
not  supplanting  or  competing  with  It. 

On  November  1st  the  American  Railway  Association 
reported  a  shortage  of  108,010  cars  for  handling  the 
extraordinarily  large  volume  of  freight  offered  to 
them  at  that  time.  This  number  was  an  increase  of 
47,313  over  the  number  reported  on  October  1st.  As  a 
consequence  of  these  conditions  threatened  embargoes 
are  liable  to  cause  havoc  with  business.  If  coal,  ore. 
stone,  sand  and  numerous  other  non-perishable  and 
low  value  freight  was  being  moved  largely  by  boat, 
think  what  it  would  mean  to  the  railroads  in  these 
days  of  freight  congestion. 

This  country  has  never  had  a  real  waterways  policy 
In  comparison  to  what  some  of  the  European  coun- 
tries hare.  For  Instance,  German  supremacy  today  is 
due  largely  to  the  fact  thi^J;  while  she  Is  using  her 
railroads  for  military  purposes  the  inland  waterways 
allow  her  to  keep  up  an  active  and  vital  trade  with 


Switzerland,  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden.  Cheal 
transportation  has  given  Germany  wonderful  in(i„g 
trial  development  and  lasting  military  strength. 

Having  as  its  object  the  improvement  and  use  or  oiii 
waterways,  the  thirteenth  annual  convention  oi  thj 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  will  be  helJ 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  December  6-8.     The  railroad) 
are  still  active  in  their  campaign  to  get  a  monopoly 
all  inland  transportation  and  It  has  been  the  objec 
of  these  yearly  meetings  to  mold  public  opinion 
much  as  possible  In  favor  of  waterway  development 

Many  farmers  In  the  East  can  remember  when  thJ 
passing  of  canal  boats  through  their  community  wa 
a  direct  benefit  to  them  In  bringing  freight  and  carry! 
Ing  away  farm  products.     If  each  Individual  todaj 
would  agitate  in  his  own  sphere  of  Influence  the  sut 
ject  of  Inland  water  transportation  the  solution  od 
this  national  problem  would  be  sooner  achieved. 

Fifty  Years  of  the  Grange 

THE  order   of  Patrons   of  Husbandry,   popularly  I 
known  as  the  Grange,  celebrated  in  Washington, 
D.   C,  a  few   days  ago,   its   Golden  Jubilee,   having 
rounded  out  fifty  years  of  usefulness.    This  Is  the  only! 
national  farmers'  organization  which  has  existed  fori 
so  long,  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  enumerJ 
ate  its  many  accomplishments  In  that  time.     If  wel 
undertake  to  make  any  estimate  of  the  moral,  sociall 
and  mental  development  that  has  been  brought  to  usl 
by  Grange  influence  and  Grange  teaching  we  are  lost! 
in  the  magnificent  results  obtained.     It  is  absolutelyj 
impossible   to   give   any   intelligent   estimate  of  the! 
development  of  the  noble  principles  of  manhood  andl 
womanhood  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  milliona 
of  people  who  have  been  connected  with  this  orderj 
and  of  the  millions  of  other  people  with  whom  thej 
have  been  associated.    Thousands  of  farm  homes  have 
been  made  happier  and  better  and  the  members  oil 
farmers'  families  have  been  reaping  the  highest  enjoyj 
ments  of  life  through  the  mental  abilities  quickened 
by  Grange  influence! 

The  Grange  has  always  been  unselfish  In  Its  labor 
and  has  worked  for  the  good  of  the  community  and 
country  Instead  of  just  Its  members.    Rural  delivery 
of  mall  and  parcel  post  are  two  of  Its  gre?.test  ma 
terial  accomplishments,  yet  the  rural  mall  carrier  dc 
not  ask  you  for  the  password  every  time  he  stops,  noii 
the  postoffice  clerk  require  the  "grip  of  a  patron"  be 
fore  he  accepts  your  deposit.    Establishment  of  state 
experiment  stations,  creation  of  secretary  of  agricul-j 
ture  as  a  cabinet  officer,  establishment  of  the  Inter-J 
state  Commerce  Commission  and  the  famous  Supreme 
Court  decisions  that  all  railroad  franchises  were  sut 
ject  to  the  power  that  granted  them,  all  had  the  ln«| 
fluence  of  the  Grange  Id  back  of  them,  and  possibly 
would  not  have  became  realities  had  there  not  been 
farmers'  organization  to  father  them. 

Nearly  every  state  In  the  Union  has  felt  Grange  ii 
fluence  In  its  legislation.     The  Grange  was  the  fir8t| 
organization   to  admit   women   on  an   equality  witl 
men,  and  it  still  stands  for  equality  in  all  things.   lf| 
you  are  not  one  of  the  277,000  members  In  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  you  can  well  ask  yourself,  "What  havt 
I  done  toward  securing  laws  helpful  to  agriculture?"! 
If  you  are  not  satlsfled  with  your  answer,  why  notf 
join  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  and  become  a  part  o(| 
the  great  organization  that  has  done  and  is  doing 
much  to  improve  the  condition  of  agriculture. 

Better  Light— Better  Homes 

NUMEROUS  reasons  have  been  given  as  to  wM 
the  boys  and  girls,  and  In  some  cases  the  oW| 
folks,  leave  the  farm.     Has  It  ever  occurred  to  yo" 
however,  that  light  might  have  a  good  deal  to  do  wltlj 
it?    Our  city  friends  are  fully  alive  to  the  attractive 
ness  of  light,  the  "gay  white  way"  being  known  U 
world  over.    Plenty  of  light  has  always  been  one  oj 
the  drawing  cards  of  the  saloon.  Recent  development 
in  farm  lighting  systems  have  done  much  to  brighter 
the  farm  home.     One  manufacturer  of  farm  ele'trij 
light  outflts  advises  us  that  since  the  middle  of  AprlT 
he  has  sold  over  ten  thousand  electric  lighting  pl*"^' 
Can  you  imagine  the  change  which  must  have  takei] 
place   In  those   ten  thousand  homes?     One  thing 
certain,  the  occupants  will  not  now  find  It  necessai 
to  seek  light  In  the  city. 

In  view  of  the  adaptation  of  electricity  to  the  fan 
not  only  for  light,  but  for  hundreds  of  other  purpose 
it  seems  only  right  that  we  should  mention  the  oj 
servance  of  America's  Electrical  Week  from  DecewX 
2nd  to  9th,  when  It  Is  the  Intention  of  all  electrical  1^ 
terests  to  booet  their,  business  in  every  way. 
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Grange  Doings  in  this  Section 


NATIONAL  GRANGE  MEETING. 

Thirty-three  states  were  represented 
ly  delegates  to  the  National  Grange 
Meeting  held  In  Washington,  D.  C, 
November  15-25,  the  two  delegates  from 
Oklahoma  being  seated  for  the  first  time 
this  year. 

In  his  opening  address.  National  Mas- 
ter Oliver  Wilson  advocated  placing  the 
wires  of  both  telephone  and  telegraph, 
and  radio  lines  under  the  Postoffice  De- 
partment and  also  favored  national  pro- 
hibition. He  spoke  against  the  free  dis- 
tribution of  seeds  by  members  of  Con- 
gress, and  commented  on  the  rural  credit 
luw. 

President  Wilson,  in  his  first  formal 
speech  since  the  election,  welcomed  the 
Grange  to  Washington  Wednesday  even- 
ing at  the  Raleigh  Hotel.  The  President 
I, lamed  the  middlemen  for  the  high  cost 
of  foodstuffs,  and  urged  the  farmers  to 
increase  their  output. 

In  the  course  of  his  address  President 
Wilson  said:  "In  the  future  we  have  got 
to  bring  more  of  the  area  of  the  United 
States  under  cultivation  than  Is  under 
cultivation  now.  We  have  got  to  in- 
ciease  the  product  at  every  point  where 
it  is  susceptible  of  being  increased.  We 
have  liberated  the  credits  of  the  banks, 
and  we  have  mobilized  through  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  the  scientific 
intelligence  of  the  world.  With  that 
combination  every  nation  In  the  world 
ought  to  come  to  us  to  learn  how  to  raise 
big  crops.  We  ought  to  raise  such  big 
crops  that  circumstances  like  the  present 
can  never  recur,  when  men  can  make  as 
if  the  supply  was  so  short  that  the  mid- 
dleman could  charge  for  It  what  he 
pleased.  "  It  will'  not  do  to  be  niggardly 
v*ith  the  world  In  respect  to  its  food 
supply." 

Members  of  the  National  Grange  had 
as  their  guests  delegates  to  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Farmers'  Institute 
Workers,  and  the  members  of  the  two 
organizations  occupied  every  available 
scat  in  the  ballroom.  These  two  bodies 
•  ame  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  so 
that  it  was  a  truly  representative  farm 
audience  which  greeted  the  President. 
A  great  crowd  of  other  people,  anxious 
to  hear  him,  were,  perforce,  excluded. 

Friday  afternoon,  November  17th,  the 
Seventh  Degree,  the  highest  In  the  order, 
was  conferred  on  a  class  of  750  Patrons 
in  the  National  Theatre.  Friday  even- 
ing 300  of  the  delegates  and  visitors 
t  cok  a  special  train  to  Baltimore  to  visit 
the  agricultural  exhibition,  "Maryland 
Week"  being  held  there  at  that  time. 

The  Golden  Jubilee  exercises  were 
held  Saturday  afternoon  and  were  ap- 
IMopriate  to  the  occasion.  A  history  of 
the  organization  and  its  founders,  early 
reminiscences  and  influences  of  the 
Older,  and  a  look  Into  the  future  were 
all  ably  treated  by  members  and  the  pro- 
gram was  interspersed  with  music. 

The  business  sessions  are  being  held 
tlie  second  week  of  the  meeting  as  we 
go  to  press.  They  are  threshing  out 
national  problems  which  affect  the 
larmer,  and  the  resolutions  which  flnally 
uass  as  expressing  their  sentiment  are 
always  looked  forward  to  with  a  great 
<le'ai  of  interest. 

OHIO. 

Ohio  State  Grange  will  meet  at  New- 
•irk,  December  12.  13.  14  and  15,  1916. 
About  220  delegates  will  be  present.  Half 
*he  counties  In  the  state  elect  delegates 
'Ills  year  for  two  years;  other  half  elect- 
("Q  last  year  for  two  years.  Representa- 
tion Is  based  on  one  delegate  for  each 
founty  having  a  Grange,  and  one  addi- 
tional delegate  allowed  for  every  500 
members,  or  major  portion  thereof  above 


the  first  500.  Thus  a  county  with  751 
members  would  be  entitled  to  three  dele- 
gates if  the  state  dues  are  paid  in  full 
to  June  30th. 

On  October  1,  1916.  Ohio  had  725  paid- 
up  Granges  with  a  total  membership  of 
65,695. 

NEW  JERSEY 

The  forty-fourth  annual  session  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Grange  will  be  held 
in  Casino  Hall,  Steel  Pier,  Atlantic  City, 
N  J.,  commencing  promptly  at  11  o'clock 
A.  M.,  Tuesday,  December  5th,  and  con- 
tinuing until  Thursday  evening, 

Tuesday  night  will  be  of  interest  to 
all,  with  prominent  speakers  present 
who  will  present  some  interesting  sub- 
jects. 

Lecturers'  conference  will  be  held 
Tuesday  ajid  Wednesday  afternoons,  and 
Lecturers  for  the  present  term  and  Lec- 
turers-elect are  urged  to  be  present.  As 
these  conferences  are  in  the  interest  of 
the  Subordinate  Granges,  the  state  execu- 
tive committee  urges  that  each  Grange 
pay  the  expenses  of  having  these  officers 
attend. 

The  biennial  election  of  officers  for 
the  State  Grange  will  be  held  Wednes- 
day morning.  The  degree  of  Flora  will 
be  conferred  in  full  form  on  Wednesday 
evening,  December  6th,  at  8  o'clock,  in 
Casino  Hall.  The  initiation-  fee  for  this 
degree  is  one  dollar  and  all  Fifth  Degree 
members  are  eligible.  Thursday  even- 
ing will  be  devoted  to  the  unwritten 
work  and  the  giving  of  the  annual  word 
and  installation  of  officers. 

Delegates  to  the  State  Grange  are  the 
Masters  and  their  wives,  of  each  local 
and  subordinate  Grange,  same  as  in 
Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey  now  has  135 
subordinate  Granges  with  a  total  mem- 
bership of  about  16.000. 

DELAWARE. 

The  Delaware  State  Grange  will  meet 
in  Dover  on  Tuesday.  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  December  12,  13  and  14.  F. 
C.  Bancroft,  Wyoming.  Del.,  is  the  pre- 
siding officer  and  will  arrange  the  de- 
tails of  the  meeting,  in  co-operation  with 
Edward  A.  Evans,  of  Cheswold,  who  Is 
the  County  Lecturer  of  the  State  Grange, 
and  will  no  doubt  secure  one  or  more 
speakers  from  outside  of  the  state. 

The  Grange  In  Delaware  has  been' 
active  in  a  number  of  lines  of  work,  but 
it  has  not  materially  increased  in  mem- 
bership for  several  years.  The  total 
number  of  Granges  organized  in  the 
state  is  53,  but  several  of  them  are  now 
dormant  and  will  probably  not  be  repre- 
sented at  the  State  Grange.  Each  of  the 
three  counties  has  a  Pomona  Grange, 
and  each  Grange,  Subordinate  and 
Pomona,  will  send  two  delegates  to  the 
State  Grange.  These,  with  the  officers, 
will  make  a  deliberative  body  of  about 
IOC  members.  The  membership  in  the 
state  is  about  2500. 

The  Grange  has  always  taken  a 
special  interst  in  all  matters  of  educa- 
tion and  in  everything  that  will  pro- 
mote the  interest  of  agriculture  within 
the  state.  It  has  been  active  in  co- 
operative buying  and  selling,  and  while 
it  has  no  Grange  stores  within  the  state, 
it  makes  contracts  with  prominent  firms 
In  different  lines  of  business  for  goods 
that  it  buys.  This  applies  particularly 
ta  fertilizers,  lime  and  seeds. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
The  forty-fourth  annual  session  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange  will  be  held 
in  Philadelphia,  ^December  12  to  15.  It 
is  expected  that  this  will  be  the  largest 
meeting  ever  held  and  ample  accommo- 
dations have  been  provided  for  delegates. 
There  are  nearly  800  Granges  entitled  to 
representation  by  two  delegates;  if  the 


Master  Is  married,  then  the  wife  or  hus- 
band  has  full  voting  power.  This  num- 
ber will  be  augmented  by  at  least  500 
visitors,  as  Philadelphia  is  surrounded 
bjfc  a  strong  Grange  territory,  and  any 
Fourth  Degree  member  can  attend.  At 
the  meeting  last  year  at  State  College 
59  counties  were  represented  by  831 
delegates  from  576  Subordinate  Granges. 
Each  year  this  matter  is  becoming  a 
more  serious  i)roblem,  as  there  are  only 
a  limited  number  of  places  In  the  state 
which  have  halls  to  accommodate  com- 
fortably over  1000  persons.  The  ques- 
tion of  changing  the  basis  for  represen- 
tation has  often  been  talked  over  among 
the  officers,  but  has  not  been  submitted 
to  the  organization.  In  New  York  and 
Ohio  it  is  based  on  total  membership  in 
a  county  and  it  will  eventually  be  nec- 
essary for  Pennsylvania  to  adopt  some 
such  system. 

All  of  the  meetings  will  be  hed  In  the 
Academy  of  Music,  which  will  seat  3000 
persons  and  has  wonderful  acoustic 
properties.  Headquarters  of  officers  will 
be  at  Hotel  Walton,  and  the  agricultural 
trade  exhibits  will  be  In  Horticultural 
Hall,  adjoining  the  Academy.  A  recep- 
tion will  be  given  by  the  City  and  local 
Pomona  to  the  State  Grange  on  Tuesday 
evening  in  the  Academy  of  Music. 

The  Fifth  Degree  will  be  conferred  in 
full  on  Wednesday  afternoon  by  the 
Chester  County  Pomona;  and  the  Sixth 
Degree  will  be  given  by  the  State  Grange 
on  Wednesday  evening.  The  biennial 
election  of  officers  will  be  held  this  year 
and  is  always  the  occasion  of  a  great 
deal  of  friendly  rivalry. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

The  forty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
State  Grange  will  be  held  at  Charles- 
town,  January  16  and  17.  There  are  75 
working  Granges  in  the  state  and  they 
will  send  100  elected  delegates  to  the  an- 
nual meeting.  Total  membership  In  the 
state  Is  about  3500.  Election  of  officers 
for  the  coming  two  years  wilUbe  one  of 
the  important  matters  to  be  brought  up 
at  the  Charlestown  meeting. 


Cattle  Feeding  Campaign 
On  November  13,  14  and  15  a  cattle 
feeding  campaign  was  conducted  In  Lan- 
caster county,  Pennsylvania.  The  meet- 
ings were  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Lancaster  County  Farm  Bureau  and  the 
Extension  Department  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College.  Four  meetings 
were  held  each  day  on  the  farms  of 
prominent  cattle  feeders  In  different 
parts  of  the  county,  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  50  at  each  meeting.  A  great 
deal  of  Interest  was  taken  by  the  farm- 
ers, as  cattle  feeding  is  an  essential  part 
of  their  business.  It  Is  estimated  that  at 
least  75,000  head  of  cattle  are  being  fed 
in  Lancaster  county  this  year,  the  larg- 
est  number  that  has  been  fed  for  some 
time.  The  large  com  crop  has  had  a 
tendency  to  stimulate  the  general  inter, 
est   in  cattle  feeding. 

Four  general  phases  of  the  feeding 
problem — feeding,  housing,  marketing 
and  the  handling  of  manure,  were  con- 
sidered at  the  meetings.  Ef  S.  Bayard, 
of  Pittsburgh,  discussed  "Markets  and 
Market  Conditions."  Prof.  W.  H.  Tom- 
have,  State  College,  and  F.  S.  Bucher,  in 
charge  of  the  Lancaster  County  Farm 
Bureau,  discussed  the  feeding  of  cattle 
from  results  obtained  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Experiment  Station  and  the  data 
compiled  in  Lancaster  county.  Dr.  H.  H. 
Havner,  State  College,  and  Dr.  C.  J. 
Marshall,  State  Veterinarian,  Harris- 
burg,  discussed  the  "Housing  of  Feeding 
Cattle."  F.  Weaver  and  E.  K.  Hib- 
schman.  State  College,  discussed  the  han- 
dling of  the  manure  under  Lancaster 
county  conditions. 


This  campaign  is  an  example  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Farm  Bureau  meets 
local  conditions,  bringing  to  ha  aid  the 
best  authorities  on  the  subject  undei 
consideration. 


Let's  Shed  a  Tear  for  Chanticleer  ! 

W.   E.   VAPLON. 

The  old  hen  may  well  put  on  airs,  and 
cackle,  scratch  and  strut  at  fairs,  and 
then  pretend  the  world  depends  upon 
the  dividends  she  shares,  by  laying  eggs 
for  millionaires.  For  none  but  million- 
aires can  stand  the  present  price  of 
Swift's  "ham  and."  But  what  about  old 
Chanticleer,  who  warns  the  flock  when 
harm  is  near;  who  gives  the  fattest 
worm  he  finds,  the  limburger  and  bacon 
rinds,  and  juicy  bits  of  other  kinds  to 
her  he's  promised  to  obey  until  the  final 
judgment  day,  when  all  good  roosters  ge' 
their  pay?  He's  always  on  the  J9b  to 
rouse  the  boys  who  have  to  milk  thf- 
cows  and  take  the  swill  out  to  the  sow? 
He's  just  as  faithful  as  Big  Ben  to  tef*. 
the  good  old  housewife  when  to  get  th 
breakfast  for  the  men.  In  spite  of  all  hi 
righteous  deeds,  his  kindness  and  th 
life  he  leads,  the  judge  this  sentence  tc 
him  reads,  "I'll  sell  you  now  for  ir 
cents,"  which  is  a  rotten  recompense  fot 
such  a  noble  life,  by  heck;  and  so  h^ 
gets  It  In  the  neck! 

Colorado    Agri.    College. 
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The  Practical 


December  Work  in  the  Garden 

Climate,  of  course,  will  govern  many 
things.  From  Baltimore  south  the  plants 
of  early  cabbage  can  still  be  set  in  the 
open  furrows  made  on  beds  running  east 
and  west,  and  here  in  our  usual  winters 
we  can  set  plants  of  the  Hanson  lettuce 
between  the  cabbages  and  have  them 
come  through  and  head  in  spring.  In 
colder  climates  the  plants  can  be  set 
thickly  in  cold  frames  and  carried 
through  the  winter  for  spring  setting,  or 
the  seed  can  be  sown  in  the  frames  and 
wintered  there. 

Tke  new  Copenhagen  Market  cabbage 
is  excellent  as  a  variety  to  follow  im- 
mediately after  the  Jersey  Wakefield, 
but  it  should  not  be  sown  and  set  in  the 
fall,  for  it  will  be  certain  to  run  to  seed 
in  spring.  But  sown  in  a  frame  in  Janu- 
ary the  plants  can  be  had  for  spring  set- 
ting and  will  make  fine  heads  after  the 
Wakeflelds  are  ( ut. 

Now  we  are  giving  the  garden  its  win- 
ter mulch  of  stable  manure.  Not  only 
the  vacant  spaces  but  all  between  the 
rows  of  spinach,  onions  and  other  winter 
crops  the  manure  will  go  and  get  ready 
t3  feed  the  plants  in  spring  while  mak- 
ing some  protection  in  winter. 


Growing  Figs 

Few  realize  how  easily  figs  can  be 
grown  in  cold  sections.  Years  ago  I  had 
a  block  of  figs  in  a  cold  locality  in  north- 
ern Maryland,  very  considerably  colder 
in  winter  than  Philadelphia,  and  1  grew 
figs  by  the  bushel.  My  plants  were  set 
20  feet  apart  and  branched  from  the 
ground.  In  the  fall  the  young  figs  that 
are  to  make  the  best  and  early  crop  the 
next  summer  are  already  set  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  and  the  object  is  to  keep 
these  dormant  in  winter.  As  soon  as  the 
leaves  were  cut  by  frost  I  pruned  out  all 
stunted  wood  and  oended  the  branches  to 
the  ground  in  bundles  in  four  directions, 
placed  bean  poles  across  them  and 
pegged  them  fast  to  the  ground.  Then 
the  soil  was  thickly  piled  over  them, 
making  a  heap  like  a  four-pointed  star, 
mounding  each  point  and  placing  the 
earth  highest  in  the  center.  They  win- 
tered in  this  way  when  the  mercury 
dropped  to  18  below  zero  and  when 
taken  up  in  the  spring  the  little  nascent 
figs  were  all  ready  to  swell  Into  fruit, 
and  made  far  larger  figs  than  the  later 
crop  of  the  season.  I  grew.  In  this  way, 
the  Brown  Turkey,  White  Marseilles  and 
Brunswick.  I  believe  that  they  can  be 
grown  in  this  way  in  almost  any  part 
of  the  country. 


Storing  Vegetables 
If  not  already  done,  the  late  cabbages 
should  be  stored  for  winter.  Here  I 
turn  them  over  with  head  to  the  north 
and  cover  the  stem  and  lower  part  of 
the  head  with  earth,  and  the  open  top 
Is  shielded  from  the  winter  sun. 

The  best  place  for  the  Irish  potatoes 
is  in  a  dark  cellar  where  there  is  no 
heating  apparatus.  Total  darkness  and 
a  low  temperature  are  needed  for  keep* 
ing  them  well.  Without  a  cellar  they 
can  be  put  In  heaps  outside  and  covered 
thickly  with  straw  and  the  earth  mound- 
ed over  this. 

Turnips  are  kept  In  the  same  way. 
Where  sweet  potatoes  are  grown  on  a 
large  scale  they  are  cured  In  a  high  tem- 
perature In  houses  made  for  the  purpose 
knd  then  are  kept  in  darkness  at  a  tem- 
perature of  50  degrees.    There  are  large 


curing  houses  at  the  railroad  stations 
down  here,  where  they  can  be  stored  and 
kept  till  ordered  shipped.  Some  have 
their  own  curing  houses,  and  we  have 
sweet  potatoes  nearly  all  the  year 
through. 

While  parsnips  and  salsify  are  hardy, 
it  is  best,  in  sections  where  the  soil 
freezes  hard,  to  take  them  up  about  this 
time  and  make  trenches  such  as  are 
made  for  celery  and  pack  the  roots  up- 
right in  these  and  cover  with  boards  and 
straw  so  that  they  can  be  gotten  at  at 
any  time.  Carrots,  too,  can  be  kept  in 
the  same  way,  while  stored  in  a  cellar 
they  are  apt  to  wilt.  Since  our  soil  here 
is  open  more  than  it  is  frozen,  we  leave 
all  these  out  where  they  grew,  and  sim- 
ply use  the  manure  mulch  as  a  means  of 
preventing  the  soil  from  freezing  too 
hard. 

Horse  radish  that  was  planted  last 
sjiring  will  now  be  in  its  best  condition. 
If  grown  for  market  the  roots  should  be 
taken  up  and  trimmed  and  sold  and  the 
side  shoots  made  into  cuttings  and  tied 
in  bundles  and  buried  outside  for  the 
winter.  Cut  straight  across  the  top  of 
the  root  and  slanting  at  the  lower  end 
so  no  mistake  will  be  made  in  setting 
them  in  spring.  If  the  large  roots  are  to 
be  kept  for  home  use,  bury  them  outside 
and  cover  with  manure  to  keep  the 
ground  from  freezing  too  hard  for  you 
to  get  at  them.  They  may  be  kept  in  the 
trenches  as  suggested  for  parsnips. 


Protecting  Flowering  Plants 

In  northern  Maryland  I  had  immense 
bushes  of  Hydrangea  Hortensi.  These 
are  commonly  grown  in  tubs  in  the 
North  and  housed  in  winter.  But  there, 
on  the  ncJi-th  side  of  a  building,  which 
suits  them  best  in  summer,  I  wintered 
them  well.  The  branches  were  bent  to 
the  ground  and  I  cut  green  grass  sods 
and  sodded  them  all  over  till  they  looked 
like  green  mounds  and  they  wintered 
all  right  and  bloomed  Immensely  the 
next  summer. 

In  the  same  cold  locality  tea  roses  with 
the  soil  mounded  up  around  them  and 
covered  with  manure,  had  their  tops 
killed  back  to  the  mound,  but  they  grew 
all  right  in  spring  when  the  earth  was 
removed,  and  the  hard  pruning  of  the 
frost  did  them  no  harm,  for  they  make 
their  flowers  on  the  new  growth. 

An  old  plant  of  the  Erythrina  Crista 
Gain  had  the  top  sawed  off  every  fall 
and  a  mound  of  sawdust  placed  over  the 
stump,  and  the  next  spring  it  shot  out 
and  made  a  big  bush  in  the  summer  and 
bloomed  its  racemes  of  crimson  flowers 
very  beautifully. 

There  is  a  great  deal  yet  to  learn 
about  winter  protection  of  these  tender 
things  in  cold  climates.  A  sawdust 
mound  is  a  great  protection  to  very 
many.  Dahlias  will  winter  under  the 
sawdust  mound>  but  It  is  better  to  lift 
and  store  them  for  dividing  in  spring. 


Winter  Lettuce 

Lettuce  in  frames  has  been  made  rath- 
er tender  by  the  mild  weather  of  the 
first  half  of  November  wherever  the 
glass  has  been  used,  and  with  the  com- 
ing of  cold  weather  care  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  damage,  and  where  the  single- 
glazed  sashes  are  used  It  will  be  neces^ 
sary  to  cover  the  glass  with  mats  on 
cold  nights. 

In  one  of  our  frames  we  have  Grand 
Rapids  lettuce  in  fine  shape  for  cutting. 
This   is   the   favorite   lettuce   with    the 


greenhouse  forcers  along  the  Lake  Shore 
region.  It  is  not  a  head  lettuce,  but  a 
loose  curled  leaf  sort.  Planted  rather 
closely  In  the  frames  it  blanches  well 
and  to  my  taste  is  even  better  than  the 
head  lettuce  our  Eastern  markets  de- 
mand. In  other  frames  I  grow  the  Big 
Boston  for  heading  for  Christmas. 

Thanks  to  the  mild  weather  we  had 
fine  headed  lettuce  in  the  open  garden 
till  the  middle  of  November.  In  most 
seasons  it  is  apt  to  get  scorched  before 
that  time. 


Some  Standard  Vegetables 

The  catalogues  of  the  seedsmen  will 
soon  be  coming  around,  and  the  inex- 
perienced amateur  is  often  puzzled  by 
the  long  lists  of  varieties,  and  the  won- 
derful descriptions  of  the  novelties  of 
the  season.  It  is  always  well  to  touch 
the  new  things  lightly  till  proved  good, 
and  depend  on  the  standard  sorts  for 
the  crop.  Hence  as  an  assistance  to 
those  who  find  a  difficulty  in  selecting 
their  seed  supply  we  give  the  following 
list  of  varieties  that  have  proved  good, 
noting  that  it  is  always  best  to  make 
out  your  list  of  seed  for  the  coming  sea- 
son and  get  them  early  in  the  winter 
so  they  will  be  at  hand  when  the  season 
opens  and  the  seedsmen  are  crowded  and 
some  scarce  things  may  be  out  of  stock. 

AsPAKAor.s. — The  Palmetto  is  best  and 
most  resistant  to  disease. 

BrsH  String  Bean.s. — For  earliest. 
Black  Valentine  is  the  most  hardy.  Then 
the  Red  Valentine  and  Burpee's  Green 
Pod  Stringless,  and  for  wax  beans  the 
Celestial. 

Bush  Lima  Beans. — The  Fordhook  is 
far  ahead  of  any  other  of  these. 

Pole  Limas. — Dreer's  lima  Is  of  the 
same  class  of  beans  as  the  bush  Ford- 
hook,  the  so-called  Potato  lima.  It  is  a 
pole  bean  and  bears  better  in  the  South 
than  the  large  white  limas.  For  a  large 
white  lima  bean  the  Carpenteris  lima 
has  been  found  good.  For  the  South  the 
Samm  lima  or  Butter  bean  is  the  most 
prolific.  Of  the  climbing  string  beans 
the  Berger  Green  Pod  stringless  is  the 
best.  Being  a  white  bean  it  is  good 
both  as  a  string  bean  and  as  dry  beans 
in  winter. 

Beets. — Crosby's  Egyptian  is  the  earli- 
est, and  popular  with  market  men  on  ac- 
count of  its  small  top,  for  bunching,  and 
its  dark  red  color.  For  family  use  the 
old  Bassano  is  the  sweetest  of  beets,  and 
only  objected  to  because  of  Its  light 
color  and  big  top.  Early  Eclipse  is  also 
good.  For  late  sowing  use  Dewing's 
Blood  Turnip  and  Half  Long  B\ood. 

CABBAOE.S. — For  earliest.  Early  Jersey 
Wakefield,  followed  by  Copenhagen  Mar- 
ket and  Succession.  For  later  use,  Dan- 
ish Ballhead  (except  in  limestone  soils). 
Late  Flat  Dutch  and  Drumhead  Savoy. 

Cauliflower. — Early  Snowball  either 
for  spring  or  fall. 

Carrots. — For  early  forcing  in  frames 
Dreer's  Perfect  Forcing  carrot  and 
French  Forcing.  For  late  sowing,  Dan- 
vers  Half  Long. 

Celery. — Golden  Self-Blanching,  Giant 
Pascal,  Boston  Market. 

Cucumber. — Davis  Perfect  and  Klon- 
dyke. 

Corn.  —  Golden  Bantam,  Kendal's 
Giant,  Country  Gentleman  and  Stowell's 
Evergreen. 

EooPLANT. — Black  Beauty  and  New 
York  Improved. 

Endive.  —  Green  Curled  and  the  Wit- 
loof  or  French  Endive. 

Kale. — D^wrarf  Curled  Scotch  and  Nor- 
folk Curled. 

Kohl  Rabi. — The  Earliest  Erfurt. 

Leeks. — Giant  Carenten  and  American 
Flag. 

Lettttce. — For  frames  and  greenhouse. 
Big   Boston.       For   leaf  lettuce,   Grand 


Rapids.  For  spring  in  open  ground,  the 
Wonderful  and  Hanson.  Romaine  or 
Cos  lettuce,  or  Trianon. 

Muskmelons. — Burrel's  Gem,  Tait's 
Ideal,  and  for  orange^fleshed.  Emerald 
Gem. 

Watermelons. — Tom  Watson,  Mclver 
Sugar  and  Jones. 

Onions. — Prizetaker  for  growing  In 
frames  and  transplanting.  For  sowing 
in  open  ground  Southport  White  or  Yel- 
low Globe  and  Re9  Wethersfield. 

Okra. — Perkins  Long  Pod,  White  Vel- 
vet or  Creole. 

Parsnips. — Hollow  Crown. 

Peppers. — For  sweet  peppers  Pimiento 
or  Glory,  Ruby  King  and  Neapolitan.  For 
pepper  sauce,  Tobasco.  Do  not  plant  hot 
peppers  near  sweet  ones. 

Peas. — For  earliest,  Alaska,  then  Sut- 
ton's ,  Excelsior,  Thomas  Laxton,  Lax- 
tonian — all  dwarf.  For  later  peas,  Tele- 
phone and  Chami^ion  of  England. 

Potatoes. — For  early,  the  Irish  Cob- 
bler and  Beauty  or  Quick  Lunch.  Late, 
Rural  New  Yorker  No.  2,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh. 

Radishes. — White  Tipped  Scarlet  Tur- 
nip,  Chartier,  and  for  winter  radishes, 
Celestial. 

Rhubarb. — Linnaeus. 

Salsify. — Sandwich  Island. 

Spinach. — Round-Seeded  Savoy. 

Tomatoes. — For  earliest.  Bonny  Best 
and  Langdon  Earliana;  for  main  crop. 
Success,  Stone,  Globe  and  Matchless. 

Turnips. — Early  Milan.  Purple  Top 
Strap  Leaved,  and  Globe. 

This  list  might  be  extended,  but  my 
object  is  to  present  a  list  that  will  not 
puzzle  the  inexperienced  gardener.  These 
varieties  have  all  proved  good. 


''For  the  Land's  Sake  use  Bowker's 
fertilizers;    they   enrich   the   earth   ^nd     ^ 
those  who  till  it."— Adv. 
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SALESMAN 
WANTED 

We  reqirire  a  salesman  to  travel 
through  the  farming  districts  of  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
selling  The  Practical  Farmer  to  the 
farmers. 

The  work  is  pleasant  and  highly 
profitable,  with  splendid  opportunities 
for  advancement. 

Only  dependable  men  desiring  a 
permanent  position  need  apply.  No 
triflers,  side  lines  or  spare  time 
workers. 

WRITE  quickly,  telling  all  about 
yourself  and  experience.     Address 

THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER 
121  N.  7th  St.,  PliUadelpliia,Pa. 


HORTICULTURE 


Edited  by  C.  A.  McCUE 


Handling  of  Apples 

Now  that  this  year's  apple  crop  is  safe- 
ly harvested  it  is  a  good  time,  during  the 
winter,  while  present  methods  are  fresh 
ii)  mind,  to  make  plans  so  that  next  year 
a  more  advantageous  system  of  handling 
t^an  be  employed. 

The  first  stage  in  handling  apples  is 
the  picking.  No  doubt  but  that  a  If  rge 
number  of  growers  are  careless  in  han- 
dling their  fruit  at  picking  time.  Fruit 
must  be  picked  at  the  proper  degree  of 
maturity  if  it  is  to  keep  well.  Just  what 
this  stage  is  must  be  determined  by  ex- 
perience, for  each  variety.  If  rpples  are 
picked  too  green  the  ripening  processes 
stop  and  the  fruit  will  never  reach  its 
proper  degree  of  maturity  for  best 
quality.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  an  apple 
is  picked  too  ripe,  the  ripening  processes 
proceed  too  rapidly  and  the  fruit  does 
not  keep  in  good  condition.  Many  varie- 
ties picked  slightly  immature  will  scald 
in  storage.  This  often  happens  with 
such  varieties  as  Rome  Beauty  and  York 
Imperial.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
apples  are  left  too  long  upon  the  tree 
for  the  sake  of  developing  a  high-color, 
core  rots  may  set  in.  Jonathan  is  one  of 
the  most  diflBcult  to  pick  properly  for 
color  and  keeping  qualities.  It  is  gener- 
ally conceded  that  it  should  be  harvested 
as  soon  as  the  seeds  begin  to  turn  brown. 
If  left  too  long  upon  the  tree  Jonathans, 
when  stored  for  a  few  months,  have  a 
tendency  to  develop  core  rot  or  a  series 
ol  black  spots  upon  the  surface,  called, 
for  lack  of  a  better  name,  Jonathan 
spots.  With  Jonathan  the  temptation  is 
great  to  allow  it  to  hang  longer  than  it 
should,  for  the  sake  of  a  high  color. 
However,  a  careful  study  of  the  Jona- 
than market  for  the  past  ten  or  fifteen 
years  seems  to  show  that  more  clear 
money  can  be  made  from  Jonathan,  in 
the  East  at  least,  if  they  are  marketed 
at  once  and  not  stored  for  future  high 
prices.  In  such  a  case  one  could  well 
afiord  to  let  the  fruit  hang  longer  than 
would  be  done  if  the  fruit  were  to  be 
put  into  storage.  With  most  varieties 
high  color  is  a  distinct  market  asset,  but 
the  higher  the  color  the  more  carefully 
the  fruit  must  be  watched  in  storage  to 
see  that  it  does  not  remain  too  long  and 
its  quality,  as  designated  by  flavor,  does 
not  deteriorate  too  far,  before  placing 
upon  the  market. 

The  handling  of  fruit  in  the  orchard 
i^  another  vital  point  if  safe  keeping  is 
deoired.  Many  varieties  cannot  be  han- 
dled too  carefully  as  regards  bruising, 
while  others  will  stand  rough  usage.  As 
at-  example  of  a  variety  that  must  be 
handled  with  extra  care  we  have  the 
Northern  Spy.  This  apple  bruises  very 
easily  and  while  these  bruises  do  not 
show  quickly  and  may  not  be  readily 
ohserved  when  the  apples  are  graded 
and  packed,  the  bruised  tissue  dries 
out  rapidly  In  storage  and  leaves  un- 
s  ghtly  spots  upon  the  fruit.  Ben  Davis 
and  York  Imperial  do  not  bruise  so 
easily,  and  neither  are  the  bruised  tis- 
sues killed  and  dried  out  so  easily  after 
storage. 

PROPER    PICKING. 

This  question  of  bruising  at  picking 
time   involves    two    factors,    the   picker 
and  the  picking  receptacle.       The  old- 
f'''^hioned  plan  of  picking  with  a  grain 
Pa^k  slung  about  the  shoulders,  while  It 
Jfaves  the  hands  free,  is  probably  the 
pardest  upon  the  fruit  of  all  picking  re- 
ceptacles.    A  splint  half-bushel  basket. 
Pifh  a  padded  bottom,  and  with  a  wire 
{handle  arranged  In  the  form  of  an  "S" 


is  most  likely  the  best  of  all  picking 
receptacles.  There  are,  however,  a  num- 
ber of  picking  sacks  upon  the  market 
that  do  not  have  the  bad  features  of  the 
grain  sack,  and  are  very  convenient.  All 
of  the  picking  receptacles  mentioned, 
however,  must  be  emptied  -when-  full.  In 
some  cases  this  is  an  objectionable  fea- 
ture; in  others  it  is  not.  Whether  or  not 
the  picking  receptacle  is  emptied  each 
time  it  is  filled,  seems  to  depend  quite 
largely  upon  local  practices.  In  the 
Northwest  bushel  boxes,  called  "lug 
boxes,"  are  provided  to  receive  the  fruit, 
and  these  areJiauled  direct  to  the  pack- 
ing house.  In  some  of  the  Northern  and 
Eastern  mountain  states  the  apples  are 
graded  and  barreled  in  the  orchard.  In 
such  cases  the  picking  receptacle  is 
emptied  directly  upon  the  grading  table. 
In  some  of  the  states  along  the  coast  the 
morning  fogs  and  night  dews  are  so 
heavy  that  the  apples  cannot  be  graded 
and  packed  in  the  orchard,  but  must  be 
hauled  to  the  packing  house.  This  fact, 
while  upon  the  face  of  it  a  detriment,  is 
really  an  advantage,  as  it  usually  in- 
sures better  grading  and  packing.  In 
many  of  these  sections,  the  fruit  is 
picked  direct  Into  the  Delaware  half- 
bushel  peach  basket,  or  into  a  %-bushel 
basket  of  the  same  style.  These  baskets 
are  hauled  to,  and  stored  in,  the  packing 
house  until  graded.  If  these  baskets  are 
supplied  with  the  proper  hooks  for  hang- 
ing in  the  tree  they  make  very  conven- 
ient picking  packages,  as  they  are  light 
and  cheap,  and  do  away  with  pouring 
out  the  apples  into  another  container. 
The  Western  "lug"  box  has  one  advan- 
tage over  the  Delaware  basket  in  that  it 
adapts  itself  more  easily  to  stacking  for 
temporary  storage,  and  that  they  can 
be  more  easily  handled  by  gravity  car- 
riers in  the  packing  house. 

Contrary  to  the  general  custom  in  cer- 
tain apple  sections,  there  should  be  a 
foreman  in  the  orchard  looking  after  the 
picking  crews,  regardless  as  to  whether 
the  pickers  are  picking  by  the  basket  or 
by  the  day.  A  good  foreman  will  easily 
make  his  wages,  and  more,  too,  every 
day  that  he  works. 

This  introduces  the  picker  himself  or 
herself,  as  the  case  may  be.  Many  men 
are  too  careless  to  ever  make  good  pick- 
ers. A  man  that  habitually  throws  fruit 
into  the  basket  had  best  be  either  dis- 
charged or  set  at  some  other  work  where 
his  destructive  habits  are  not  so  costly. 
The  picker  who  "yanks"  the  apples  off  is 
also  a  bad  citizen  In  the  orchard;  care- 
less pulling  of  the  fruit  will  break  off 
many  fruit  spurs  and  thus  permanently 
injure  the  bearing  capacity  of  the  tree. 
For  the  sake  of  good,  careful  handling 
pickers  had  best  be  employed  by  the  day 
rather  than  be  paid  by  the  basket.  Bas- 
ket pay  tends  to  accentuate  haste  and 
careless  handling. 

SIZING  AND  ORAOINO. 

With  the  advent  of  the  various  grad- 
ing laws  that  have  been  passed  by  various 
states,  sizing  machines  are  rapidly  be- 
coming an  absolute  necessity  for  proper 
packing  for  barrels  and  boxes.  The 
Northwest  is  far  ahead  of  the  East  in 
the  development  of  grading  and  sizing 
machines.  As  careful  sizing  Is  now  nec- 
essary for  good  packing.  It  would  seem 
that  the  Western  manufacturer  of  sizing 
machinery  would  have  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  an  Eastern  trade. 

In  choosing  a  sizer  or  grader  and  sizer, 
one  should  seek  speed,  accuracy,  economy 
and  carefulness  In  handling.  Every  ef- 
fort  should    be    made   to    reduce   hand 


labor  to  the  minimum.  A  careful  and 
wise  selection  of  packing  house  machin- 
ery will  work  wonders  in  cutting  down 
the  cost  of  packing.  The  days  of  hand 
sizing  are  rapidly  passing  and  within  a 
few  years  the  up-to-date  apple  grower 
will  wonder  why  he  put  up  with  such  an 
obsolete  method.  The  machine  sizer  has 
come  to  stay.  While  probably  not  all 
that  we  desire,  there  are  a  number  of 
really  efficient  machines  upon  the  mar- 
ket. Through  experience  the  manufac- 
turers of  these  machines  are  constantly 
improving  them.  There  are  two  general 
types  of  sizers  upon  the  market;  one 
type  sizes  the  fruit  according  to  trans- 
verse diameter,  the  other  by  weight. 
Most  of  the  newer  machines  seem  to  use 
the  weight  principle,  and  most  people 
familiar  with  handling  the  machines 
seem  to  agree  that  the  weight  principle 
is  the  more  accurate  of  the  two.  Any 
sizer  used  must,  above  all  things,  be  non- 
bruising  in  principle  and  practice.  The 
more  up-to-date  machines  have  fulfilled 
this  requirement  to  a  high  degree.  In 
box  packing  the  machine  sizer  is  indis- 
pensible.  Packing  box  apples  from  hand 
sized  fruit  costs  6  cents  a  box,  while  ma- 
chine sized  fruit  can  be  packed  as  low  as 
3  cents  a  box.  Machine  sizing  doubles 
the  pack  per  day.  Another  great  point 
for  machine  sizing  is  that  it  cuts  down 
the  help  necessary  to  run  the  packing 
house  and  leaves  more  labor  for  picking. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  PACKING  HOUSE 

There  are  few  apple  packing  houses 
in  the  East  that  could  not  be  improved 
upon,  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency 
in  handling  the  crop.  The  Western  grow- 
er is  rapidly  adopting  the  gravity  carrier 
to  handle  his  fruit  in  the  packing  house, 
thus  doing  away  with  a  vast  amount  of 
hand  work  and  eliminating  to  a  large  de- 
gree the  use  of  trucks.  These  carriers 
are  better  adapted  for  use  with  boxes 
than  with  baskets  or  barrels,  yet  we  can 
see  no  reason  why  they  could  not  be 
rigged  up  for  handling  baskets.  The 
gravity  carriers  come  in  many  forms; 
they  may  be  a  series  of  rollers  or  car- 
riers, inclined  planes,  and  chutes.  Often 
the  roller  type  is  built  in  sections  and 
can  be  easily  moved  from  one  place  to 
another  in  the  packing  house.  The 
gravity  carrier  can  be  used  to  take  the 
fruit  from  the  wagon  to  the  temporary 
storage,  from  temporary  storage  to  the 
grading  machines,  another  may  carry 
the  packed  fruit  to  the  nailers  or  the 
headers,  and  another  carrier  finally 
takes  it  to  the  storehouse  or  to  the 
wagon.  In  fact,  there  are  no  end  of  uses 
that  a  gravity  carrier  may  be  made  to 
serve  in  the  hands  of  an  ingenious  man. 
Every  packing  house  should  have  an  ef- 
ficient nailing  machine  for  box  packs, 
and  efllcient  headers  for  the  barrel  pack. 

The  packing  house  Is  often  a  weak 
link  In  the  handling  of  the  apple  crop. 
A  poorly  arranged  one  can  easily  double 
the  cost  of  packing.  One  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples to  observe  in  planning  a  packing 
house  is  that  the  fruit  should  always 
move  in  only  one  direction.  There 
should  be  no  retracing  of  steps.  Every 
step  retraced  adds  to  the  cost  of  packing. 
System  is  the  keynote  to  cheap  packing. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  go 
into  the  best  construction  of  packing 
houses.  Only  a  few  points  can  be  men- 
tioned. The  long  narrow  type  of  house 
has  many  advantages  over  the  wide, 
short  one.  The  long,  narrov:  house 
adapts  itself  to  the  placing  of  machinery 
and  gravity  carriers.  It  restricts  the 
fioor  space  where  a  workman  may  wan- 
der about,  and  renders  more  easy  the 
continuous  forward  movement  of  fruit 
from  wagon  to  8torag«»  room  or  car. 
Good  ventilation  should  always  be  pro- 
vided, and  sanitation  should  be  as  per- 
fect as  possible. 


The  East  has  much  to  learn  from  the 
West  in  efficiency  in  handling  the  apple 
crop  from  tree  to  storage. 


Queries  Answered    — 

PrnnlnK  F'rult  Trees — A.  S.  K.,  Penn- 
sylvania, writes :  "Ptease  tell  me  whether  It 
Ls  a  good  time  now  to  prune  fruit  trees." 

The  general  advice  for  pruning  fruit 
trees  is  to  prune  during  the  month  of 
February  or  March.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  it  makes  but  very  little  differ- 
ence as  to  what  particular  time  the  trees 
are  pruned.  If  one  has  a  large  orchard 
on  hand  he  would  be  perfectly  safe  in 
starting  to  prune  as  soon  as  the  fall 
work  is  over  and  continuing  through  the 
winter.  I  would  not,  however,  advise 
summer  pruning  unless  it  is  done  by  one 
who  perfectly  understands  the  limita- 
tions of  summer  pruning.  If  you  have 
only  a  few  trees  to  prune  it  probably 
would  be  best  to  wait  until  March.  If 
you  have  a  great  many  you  can  prune, 
at  any  time  during  winter  that  Is  most 
convenient  for  you.  In  our  own  case  we 
usually  start  to  prune  our  orchard  about 
the  first  of  December  and  it  keeps  us 
busy  up  until  time  for  spring  work. 
Some  large  orchardists  prune  all  the 
year  around.  This  works  very  well  with 
old  trees,  but  Is  not  a  good  method  of 
procedure  for  young  trees.  Wounds  will 
heal  most  rapidly  if  the  pruning  is  done 
about  the  first  of  April,  but  for  small 
wounds  this  is  relatively  an  unimportant 
factor.  Climate  has  some  bearing  upon 
time  of  pruning  and  the  above  sugges- 
tions which  I  have  given  you  might  not 
apply  In  regions  west  of  the  Mississippi 
or  the  mountainous  sections  of  the  West, 
but  will  apply  to  your  Pennsylvania  con- 
ditions. C.  A.  McC. 
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Soils  and  Field  Crops 


Conducted  by  A.  E.  GRANTHAM 


In  this  department  will  be  answered  questions  relating  to  boUs  and  their  Improvement,  field  crops  and  the 
use  of  lime.  Questions  should  be  addressed  to  the  'Soils  and  Field  Crops"  departme.ii.  care  of  The  Practical 
farmer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Handling  Manure  in  the  Winter 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in 
the  agricultural  press  from  time  to  tigie 
concerning  the  best  way  to  handle  ma- 
nure on  the  farm  in  the  winter.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  manure  is.  becoming 
one  of  the  most  valuable  products  for 
the  land,  since  nothing  will  take  the 
place  of  animal  manure  in  restoring  the 
productiveness  of  thin  soil.  Further,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  care  exercised  by 
the  farmer  will  be  determined  largely 
by  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  ma- 
nure. It  is  quite  true  that  some  farmers 
underestimate  the  fertilizing  value  of 
this  by-product  of  the  farm.  As  a  result 
the  manure  does  not  receive  the  atten- 
tion it  should  during  the  period  when 
it  accumulates  most  rapidly. 

The  first  thing  to  be  kept  in  mind  re- 
garding manure  is  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  plant  food  it  contains  is 
soluble  in  water.     That  is,  if  it  is  ex- 
posed to  rain  a  goodly  percentage  of  the 
fertilizing  value  is  leached  away.     The 
brownish  water  that  runs  from  the  barn- 
yard or  manure  pile  after  a  heavy  rain 
is  evidence  of  this.     The  effort  to  keep 
the  manure  in  the  dry  involves  an  out- 
lay in  sheds  or  buildings  for  protection. 
Even   this  does  not  wholly  protect  the 
manure,  since  if  it  is  moved  from  the 
stall  and  loosely  piled  more  or  less  fer- 
mentation will  take  place.    The  manure 
becomes   "fire-fanged"  and  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  nitrogen  may  be  lost. 
The  only  way  to  prevent  this  change  in 
the  manure  is  to  keep  it  well  compacted 
and   moist   enough   to   prevent   heating. 
Compacting    the    manure    drives    out    a 
Irirge  portion  of  the  air  from  the  mass, 
and    wetting   keeps   down   the   tempera- 
ture.    Under  ordinary  conditions,  if  the 
lifiuid  portion  of  the  manure  can  be  re- 
tained it  will  furnish  enough  moisture  to 
keep  down  fermentation.    In  cold  weath- 
er the  most  effective  method  of  keeping 
manure  is  to  let  it  accumulate  in   the 
fetall  and  as  it  is  thoroughly  compacted 
under  the  hoofs  of  the  animals  little  or 
no  loss  occurs.   This  applies  particularly 
to  horse  manure.    Cow  manure  has  such 
a  high  percentage  of  water  at  all  times 
that    it  does   not   ferment   easily.     The 
method  of  allowing  the  manure  to  ac- 
cumulate in  the  stall  does  not  appeal  to 
the  tidy  farmer.     He  insists  upon  clean- 
ing out  the  stalls  daily.    Now  if  the  ma- 
nure thus  removed  could  be  allowed  to 
dry  thoroughly  before  it  is  thrown  into 
large  piles  there  would  be  less  chance 
cf  loss  through  fermentation.    However, 
this   is   less   practical   than  compacting 
and  wetting  the  manure.    It  will  be  seen 
that  these  methods  involve  considerable 
labor  if  the  stable  is  to  be  kept  clean 
and  at  the  same  time  the  manure  is  pre- 
vented from  losing  some  of  its  valuable 
properties. 

Since  manure  is  so  subject  to  changes 
in  composition  in  re-handling  it  is  now 
the  opinion  of  many  that  the  best  method 
of  disposing  of  manure  is  to  apply  it  to 
the  land  as  fast  as  produced.  This  saves 
the  expense  of  special  buildings  and  of 
handling  the  manure  more  than  once. 
On  a  grain  and  live  stock  farm  this  is 
piobably  the  most  satisfactory  plan. 
There  are  some  things  to  be  considered 
in  this  method  of  disposing  of  manure. 
One  Is  that  it  is  not  always  possible,  on 
account  of  the  weather,  to  spread  the 
manure  during  the  winter.  However,  if 
the  manure  is  applied  to  a  sod  that  is  to 
be   turned    for   corn    In    the   spring   the 


In  winter  more  attention  can  be  given 
to  the  care  and  handling  of  the  manure 
and  the  results  in  crop  yields  will  gener- 
ously reward  the  management  of  this 
valuable  by-product. 


ground  is  firm  enough  at  most  times  to 
allow  the  use  of  the  spreader.  Whenever 
possible  the  manure  should  be  spread  on 
a  sod  or  on  the  grass  which  is  to  be  cut 
the  next  summer,  or  used  as  a  top-dress- 
ing   for    winter    wheat.     There   is    less 
chance  for  the  loss  of  soluble  plant  food 
if  the  manure  is  applied  in  this  manner. 
Where  bare  land,  such  as  corn  stubble, 
is  dressed  with  manure  in   the  winter 
there  is  more  danger  of  the  plant  food 
being   washed   away,    especially   If   the 
land   is   rolling.     When   manure   is   ap- 
plied in  the  open  field  there  is  no  further 
fermentation  or  loss  by  fire-fanging.  The 
soluble  portion  is  gradually  carried  into 
the  soil  and  the  crude  manure  changes 
little  until  it  is  turned  under.    There  is 
little  loss  of  the  soluble  portion,  as  it  is 
absorbed  and  held  by  the  soil.    This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  mineral  portion 
of  manure,  phosphori<:  acid  and  potash. 
All  in  all,  it  seems  a  much  better  plan 
to   remove  the  manure  to  the  fields  as 
fast  as  it  accumulates,  especially  if  con- 
siderable stock  is  kept.'  The  extra  labor, 
the  housing  and  care  required  in  order 
to  keep  the  manure  in  a  prime  condition 
ftfter  being  removed  from  the  stall  adds 
to  the  expense  and  this  is  lessened  by 
the  one  handling  necessary  in  taking  it 
directly  to  the  field. 

Another  point  should  be  kept  in  mind 
in  handling  manure  in  the  winter  and 
that  is  the  adding  of  some  form  of  phos- 
phoric acid.  Twenty-five  to  40  pounds  of 
acid  phosphate  or  raw  ground  rock  phos- 
phate should  be  added  to  each  ton  of  ma- 
nure. This  can  be  done  most  readily  by 
sprinkling  in  the  stalls  two  or  three 
times  a  week  a  small  quantity  of  these 
materials.  The  subsequent  handling  of 
the  manure  will  enable  the  phosphoric 
acid  to  become  thoroughly  mixed  with 
the  manure.  This  treatment  greatly  en- 
hances the  value  of  the  manure. 


The  Local  Corn  Show 
The    value    of    a    neighborhood    corn 
show  is  not   fully  appreciated.     If  the 
contest   is  entered  upon   in  the  proper 
spirit,  considerable  enthusiasm  will  be 
aroused,  and  some  of  the  problems  of  the 
corn  grower  will  be  more  clearly  indicat- 
ed.   There  is  no  better  way  of  determin- 
ing who  has  the  best  type  of  corn.     If  a 
competent,  disinterested  judge  places  the 
exhibits  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a 
remarkable  variation  in  the  quality  of 
corn  grown  in  the  same  neighborhood. 
Since  the  corn  plant  is  the  result  of  two 
sets  of  forces,  heredity  and  environment, 
the  influence  of  each  will  be  seen,  since 
neighboring  farmers   know   pretty   well 
what   has  been  done  for  the  adjoining 
fields  of  corn  in  the  matter  of  fertiliza- 
tion and  cultivation.     At  the  show  the 
quality  of  the  crop  will  be  noted — the  re- 
sult of  the  kind  of  seed  and  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  tillage.    One  of  the  most  re- 
markable features  of  such  a  comparison 
will  be  the  variation  in  the  quality  of  the 
ears.     Late  planting  and  poor  fertiliza- 
tion will  leave  their  mark  in  the  imma- 
turity and  size  of  the  ear  or  the  develop- 
ment of  the  kernel.    It  is  often  claimed 
that  a  sample  10  ears  of  com  does  not 
indicate    the    character    of    the    yield. 
Nevertheless  there  is  a  close  relationship 
between  the  quality  of  the  grain  and  the 
yield  per  acre.  An  experienced  judge  can 
readily    pick    out    the    sample    of    corn 
which  has  come  from  a  high   yielding 
crop.    The  size  of  the  ear  is  not  the  only 
index;  the  weight,  maturity  and  develop- 
ment of  the  tips  and  butts  and  the  depth 
and  plumpness  of  the  kernel  also  are  in- 
dicative of  the  treatment  the  crop  has 
had.    At  a  local  corn  show  one  will  see 
a  surprisingly  large  number  of  varieties 
or  strains  of  corn.    The  thought  quickly 
arises  that  all  of  these  types  cannot  be 
the  best;    there  is  one  perhaps  that  is 
superior  to  all  the  others.     A  neighbor- 
hood  corn  variety  test  would  probably  in- 
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I  what  all  steel,  triple  power  means.  Shows 

many  features  of  the  Hercules.    Shows 

many  photos  and  letters  from  owners. 

Postal  will  do. 

HERCULES  MFQ.  COMPANY 
1 182  2Sth  St.        C«nt«rvlll«,  Iowa 


TYGERT 

Fertilizers 


RIPEN 
CROPS 
EARLY 

Deakrt  and  Agents  Wanted 

THE  J.  E.  TYGERT  CO. 

28-E  So.  Delaware  Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA 

tUBtlDIARV  OF  TMC  AMCRICAN  AQRI.   CHtM.   CO. 


For  prompt  attention 
tisers  you  "saw  it  in 
Farmer." 


tell  our  adve 
The    Practia 


Do 


hay  on  every  acre 

Did  you  do  it  this  year  ?     Do'  you  believe  it  can  be  done  ? 

If  you  were  planning  to  raise  4  tons  of  well  cured  hay  per  acre: — 

WHat  type  of  soil  would  you  select  and  how  would  you  prepare  for  a  maximum  crop  ? 

When  would  you  seed  and  how  much  seed  would  you  use  per  acre  ? 

Would  you  sow  a  mixture  of  grasses  and  clovers  or  only  one  grass  ? 

When  would  you  cut  your  hay  to  secure  the  greatest  quantity  and  the  highest  feeding  value? 

Would  you  seed  with  a  nurse  crop?  If  so,  what  nurse  crop  and  what  quantity  of  seed  would  youiu 

Would  you  plan  for  a  permanent  mowing  or  aecd  your  grass  land  in  your  regular  rotation  ? 

Our  new  book  entitled  *THE  NEGLECTED  HAY  CROP" 
answers  all  of  these  practical  questions  and  contains  64  pages  of  help- 
ful information  in  regard  to  the  hay  crop.  This  book  is  prepared  for 
practical  farmers  who  wish  to  increase  their  profits  as  well  as  the 
yield  of  their  hay  land.  The  allied  armies  need  all  of  Canada's  hay. 
The  American  farmer  thus  has  practically  a  monopoly  of  American 
markets.     Can  you  supply  the  hay?  ^ 

If  you  will  tell  us  the  number  of  acres  which  you  expect  to  cut 
in  1917  we  will  send  you  a  copy  of  our  Hay  Book  without  charge. 

Address  Mail    Division 

THE   COE-MORTIMER   COMPANY,  51   Chambers   St,  New  York   City 

Subtidiary  o(  the  Ametiran  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 
Manufact\arers  of 
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dioate  the  highest  yielding  strain  to  a 
certainty.  Why  should  not  all  the  com 
growers  in  a  single  neighborhood  grow 
the  same  variety  of  corn?  The  type  of 
eoil  is  the  same  and  the  type  of  farming 
is  probably  along  the  same  lines.  Con- 
siderable advantage  would  be  gained  by 
growing  one  variety.  In  the  first  place 
there  would  be  no  danger  of  the  mixing 
of  difterent  colors  through  inter-poUena- 
tion.  Then  seed  corn  might  be  procured 
from  the  neighbor  who  had  the  best  re- 
sults for  the  single  year.  If  the  neigh- 
borhood is  in  the  corn  belt  where  corn  is 
sold  in  large  quantities  it  would  be 
easier  to  sell  car  lotii  of  a  single  definite 
variety  than  small  quantities  of  nonde- 
script character.  There  is  just  as  much 
reason  for  the  farmers  of  a  community 
to  grow  the  same  variety  of  com  as  the 
same  varioty  of  potatoes,  tomatoes  or 
sweet  corn.  While  the  market  does  not 
insist  upon  a  definite  variety  in  corn  as 
do  the  canners  of  tomatoes  and  sweet 
corn,  yet  a  single  variety  would  Increase 
not  only  the  yield  in  the  neighborhood, 
but  would  advertise  a  given  variety  so 
that  seed  could  be  more  readily  sold. 

If  you  have  not  held  a  local  corn  show, 
get  someone,  perhaps  the  county  agent, 
to  round  up  a  neighborhood  and  plan  to 
have  a  good-natured  contest.  It  will  be 
worth  while. 


Results  of  Lime  on  W^heat 

C.   M.  BAKER. 

Results  recently  published  by  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  show 
that  lime  had  increased  the  amount  of 
V.  heat  in  1916  harvested  on  plats,  from 
](t.59  bushels  to  21.8  bushels  per  acre, 
01  an  increase  of  106  per  cent.  The  yield 
tiad  been  more  than  doubled.  This  was 
done  on  unfertilized  land  and  the  in- 
crease can  be  attributed  to  lime  alone. 

Where  acid  phosphate  was  applied  to 
the  land  at  the  rate  of  160  pounds  to 
the  acre  with  lime,  27.92  bushels  were 
grown  per  acre;  where  the  phosphate 
was  used  without  lime  only  16.67  bushels 
per  acre  were  raised,  mailing  an  increase 
ot  11.25  bushels,  or  67  per  cent,  more 
where  lime  had  been  applied. 

On  another  plat  where  nitrate  of  soda 
was  applied  at  the  rate  of  80  pounds  per 
acre,  acid  phosphate  320  pounds,  potash 
100  pounds,  limed  land  produced  an  in- 
crease of  19.58  bushels  per  acre;  the  un- 
limed  plats  treated  with  the  above  fer- 
tilizer alone  grew  only  17.17  bushels, 
and  the  limed  36.75  bushels,  an  increase 
of  114  per  cent.  At  the  present  price  of 
wheat  the  increase  in  money  value  by 
lime  alone  would  amount  to  |27.50  per 
arre. 

On  malcing  his  conclusions  Director 
Thome  of  the  station  says:  "Where  the 
land  needs  lime  nothing  but  lime  will 
satisfy  that  need  and  neither  fertilizers 
nor  manure  will  bring  the  land  up  to  its 
niaximum  capacity  without  the  aid  of 
•line.  In  no  case  has  manure  nor  any 
combination  of  fertilizers  been  able  to 
produce  a  full  yield  of  wheat  without  the 
i»elp  of  lime." 

Furthermore,  the  influence  of  the  lime 
^111  be  also  seen  on  succeeding  crops 
'or  three  or  four  years,  especially  on 
("'over  or  alfalfa.  Results  at  the  experi- 
ment station  show  an  average  gain  per 
acre  for  lime  land  of  1.342  pounds  of 
flover  hay  for  11  years  and  an  average 
E»>n  per  acre  for  timothy  hay  of  1,481 
pounds  for  7  years. 

Considering  the  above  results,  and 
^'ith  wheat  at  $1.50  per  bushel,  farmers 
^ho  have  not  succeeded  in  liming  their 
^'heat  ground  this  fall  will  undoubtedly 
begin  winter  liming.  Even  where  wheat 
has  been  sown  and  fertilized  heavy  win- 
ter liming  is  being  practiced.  After  the 
^heat  is  sown  and  when  the  ground  is 
not  soft  the  lime  is  drilled  on  the  ground 


and  allowed  to  work  into  the  soil  with 
alternate  freezings  and  thawings.  Such 
a  practice  is  being  followed  in  many  sec- 
tions of  Ohio. 

Winter  liming  will  be  almost  neces- 
sary this  season  because  of  the  shortage 
of  cars  for  transporting  lime  during  the 
seeding  season.  However,  it  can  be  done 
with  good  profits,  it  would  seem.  A 
farmer  can  easily  lime  five  acres  in  a 
day  and  if  he  would  secure  one-half  of 
the  results  as  found  at  the  experiment 
station  he  would  realize  from  $10  to  $15 
more  per  acre  from  his  wheat.  In  addi- 
tion, the  beneficial  results  from  the  win- 
ter liming  would  be  seen  for  several 
years. 

Ohio. 


Use  Phosphate  with  Manure 
Since  phosphorus  is  carried  off  the 
farm  in  relatively  large  amounts  in 
grain  cops,  in  the  bones  of  animals,  and 
in  milk,  soil  specialists  at  the  Ohio  Ex- 
periment Station  recommpnd  the  use  of 
acid  phosphate  or  raw  phosphate  rock  to 
reinforce  barnyard  manure,  if  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  is  to  be  maintained. 
Acid  phosphate  is  more  generally  recom- 
mended, because  under  average  condi- 
tions it  is  more  effective  and  more  eco- 
nomical than  the  raw  rock. 

Acid  phosphate  has  returned  more 
than  three  times  its  cost  in  crop  yields 
in  many  tests  at  the  experiment  station, 
even  when  used  in  connection  with  ma- 
nure. It  is  ordinarily  used  at  the  rate 
of  40  pounds  per  ton  of  manure.  The 
phosphate  may  be  spread  over  the  ma- 
nure in  the  shed  or  yard  or  mixed  with 
it  at  the  time  of  hauling.  It  may  also  be 
sprinkled  over  the  stable  fioor  behind 
the  animals,  about  one  pound  being  used 
daily  per  1000  pounds  live  weight  of  the 
animal.  In  the  latter  case  it  also  acts 
as  an  absorbent  of  the  liquid  manure. 


Queries  Answered 

Lime  for  Corn  and  Alfalfa G.  F.  S., 

pelaware.  writes:  "What  is  the  truth  regard- 
Injf  the  liming  of  corn?  I  have  read  that  corn 
was  little.  If  any,  Improved  by  lime  ;  but  here 
the  practice  Is  very  popular.  I  purpose  plant- 
ing corn  on  a  few  acres  just  cleared  off  and 
which  has  been  in  pine,  small  growth,  for 
perhaps  thirty  years.  Would  you  lime  this 
In  the  spring?  For  alfalfa  could  one  lime 
In  the  spring  or  during  the  winter,  plow  it 
under,  raise  some  early  crop  and  replow  in 
July  and  seed  to  alfalfa,  or  should  the  lime 
be  withheld  until  the  July  plowing?" 

The  experimental  evidence  indicates 
that  corn  is  not  directly  benefited  by 
lime.  If  the  soil  is  well  supplied  with 
organic  matter  It  is  quite  probable  that 
an  application  of  lime  will  have  the  ef- 
fect of  liberating  the  nitrogen  more  free- 
ly and  In  that  way  stimulating  the 
growth  of  corn.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  land  is  thin  and  poor  in  vegetable 
matter  the  effect  of  lime  may  not  be 
noticed  on  the  com.  In  the  case  of  the 
alfalfa  adopt  the  plan  that  is  the  more 
convenient  to  you.  If  you  contemplate 
using  ground  limestone  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  apply  i*  a  considerable  time  in 
advance  of  seeding  alfalfa.  Burned 
lime  may  be  applied  successfully  by  eith- 
er method,  only  be  sure  you  use  a  suffi- 
cient quantity. 


Fertillarr    for    Potatoe* O.     B.     C. 

Nevada,  writes  :  "What  would  be  the  best  and 
cheapest  fertilizer  for  potatoes?  Our  ground 
is  a  sandy  loam.  What  do  they  use  In  the 
Ka.st?  At  what  place  could  I  get  the  fertil- 
izer? How  many  pounds  would  It  talte  per 
acre?" 

In  the  first  place,  successful  potato 
growers  in  the  East  use  from  800  to  1500 
pounds  of  fertilizer  analyzing  \%  nitro- 
gen. %%  phosphoric  acid  and  6  to  IC  b 
potash.  Before  war  times  this  mixture 
cost  nearly  $30  per  ton;  now  it  is  not 
obtainable  on  account  of  the  shortage 
of  potash.  There  is  no  cheap  fertilizer 
for  potatoes,  what  is  ordinarily  applied 
is  one  of  the  most  expensive  used  on 
crops.  You  probably  can  find  out  from 
your  state  experiment  station  where  fer- 
tilizers can  be  procured  near  by 


In  Steuben  and  Oswego  counties.  New 
York,  the  cost  of  growing  an  acre  of 
potatoes  varied  from  $36.96  to  $48.73  last 
year.  It  cost  one  grower  $75.05  per  acre ; 
average  yield  269  bn.;  &et  profit  $69.60. 


Prince  Albert  tobacco 
hands  you  quality  ! 


C«»Trt|kim« 
by  R.  i.  Kayi 
T«I»MM  C*. 


You  get  qumlitf 
when  you  buy 
Prince  Albert 
tobacco  —  not 
coupons  orpre^ 
miuats.  Nm» 
tionaior  atmie 
reatrictiona  on 
their  uae  can  in 
no  way  affect 
Prince  AJbert'a 
aalea  becauam 
they  have  never 
been  offered  aa 
aninducement  to 
buy  the  national 
joy  amoke  ! 


SMOKE  away  on  Prince  Albert  like  it  was  the  cheeriest 
thing  you  ever  came  across,  for  it  proves  out  so  mighty 
loyal  to  your  tongue  and  taste !  Our  exclusive  patented  proc- 
ess cuts  out  bite  and  parch  and  quality  gives  it  such  delight- 
ful flavor  and  fragrance !   You'll  enjoy  it  more  all  the  time  I 

Nnce  Albert 


the  national  joy  amokm 


''•\0  b  j'-is'i 


was  brought  into  the  tobacco  world  to  give  men 
a  pipe  or  tnakin's  smoke  free  from  any  disagree- 
able come-back;  to  make  it  possible  for  aJl  men 
to  smoke  to  their  heart's  content  I  You  can't  put 
yourself  in  wrong  with  Prince  Albert  no  matter 
what  kind  of  smoke  test  you  give  it !  P.  A.  is 
just  like  a  friend  who  rings-like-true-steel — 
worthy   the  confidence  you  put    in    it  I 

Princm  Alhmrt  i»  to  ba  had  mvmrywhmrm 
tmhaeco  im  told  in  toppy  rmd  baga.  Set  tidy 
rmd  tim»,  tOei  kamdtomm  pound  and  half' 
pound  tin  humidor* — and— in  that  ctmvor, 
praetieal  pound  eryttal  •  ate—  humidor 
with  Bponao-moiatmnmr  top  that  kmmpa 
thm   fe6«cco  in  »ueh   pmrfoet  condition. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO.^Wiastea-Sidc^N.C. 


*rv^ 


Raise  High  Priced  Wheat 

on  Fertile  Canadian  Soil 

Canada  extends  to  you  a  hearty  invitation  to  settle  on  her 
FREE  Homestead  lands  of  160  acres  each  or  secure  some  of 
the  low  priced  lands  in  Maiutol>a,Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 
This  year  wheat  is  higher  but  Canadian  IaimI  just  as  cheap,  so 
the  opportunity  is  more  attractive  than  ever.  Canada  wants 
you  to  help  UmA  the  world  by  tilling  some  of  her  fertile  soil 
—land similar  to  that  whichduring  many  years  has  aeawf 
aged  20 to45  bushelsof  wheat  to  theacre.  Thinlcof  the 
money  yo«  can  make  with  wheat  around  $2  a  bushel  and 
land  so  easy  toget  Wonderful  yields  also  of  Oats,  Barley 
and  Flax.  Mixed  farming  in  Western  Canada  is 
as  profitable  an  industry  as  grain  growing. 
The  Government  this  year  is  asking  fanners  to  put  in- 
creased acreage  into  grain.    Military  service  is  not  com- 


ilsoiy  in  Canada  but  thrre  is  a  great  demand  for  farm 
labor  to  replace  the  many  young  men  who  have  volun- 
teered  for  servke.  The  climate  ><:  healthful  and  agreeable, 
railway  facilities  excellent,  good  5rh'>ols  and  churches 
convenient.  Write  for  literature  as  o  reduced  railway 
rates  to  Supt  of  Immigration.  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 

F.  A.  lAUISON,  210  North  Thh^  St,  larrisbarg,  Pa. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 


Use  NATCO  Drain  TSe— Last  Forever 

Farm  drainage  needs  durable  tile.  Our  drain  tile  are  made  of 
best  Ohio  clay,  tbonmehly  haid  bmrnML  Don't  have  to  dig  'em  up 
to  be  replaced  every  few  year ^.  Write  for  prices.  Sold  In  carload 
lots.  Also  manufacturers  <^'  the  famoas  NATCO  IMPERISH- 
ABLE   SILO.    Natco    Building    Tile   and    Natco    Sewer    Pipe. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Compaaf  •  111?  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh,  PUb 


ANIMAL 


^Hf^ 


Bone  &  MealvBERO 


Fentilizer* 


^^^m*  PstnTlinof"    "^^  ^  Terry's  story  of  how  be  converted  a  run-down  farm  into 

^  a  money  maker;  valuable  iu  practical  suggestions;  absorbingly 
Interesting.  H«9  pages,  illustrated,  paper  covers.  KRKK  with  a  3-year  subscription  to  The 
Practical  Farmer  at  tl.OO;  mention  this  ad.    Walker  PaMlsMaf  Ce..  P.  •.  Bea  ISSl.  PkllaMplda.  Pa. 
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Edited  by  F.  V.  L.  TURNER 

All  letters,  inquirien  and  reque«t«  in  reference  to  poultry,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Poultry  Editor  of  The 
Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  


Poultry  Profits 
From    the    viewpoint    that    considers 
only    the    theoretical    side    of    poultry 
profits  there  is  little  to  guess  at  in  start- 
ing out  to  make  money  with  poultry. 

Simply  purchase  a  lot  of  chickens  (oh, 
it  doesn't  matter  what  kind— Bantams, 
Langshans,  Brahmas,  or  Leghorns, 
Barred  Rocks.  Hamburgs  or  Favarolles 
—any  kind  will  do  in  this  particular  in- 
stance) feed  them  a  little  corn,  sell  the 
eggs  and  put  the  money  in  bank.  Isa't 
it  simple?  So  is  an  oil  well,  or  a  gold 
mine,  when  they  are  operated  success- 
fully. 

In  the  first  place,  the  viewpoint  is  fine 
and  should  not  be  lost.  But  unfortunate- 
ly for  all  viewpoints  each  has  an  oppo- 
site; after  you  look  from  this  side  you 
may  ^so,  if  you  are  sufficiently  interest- 
ed to  be  careful,  look  from  the  other. 
Try  both,  it  will  pay,  or  at  least  save 
a  loss. 

In  rare  cases  hens  have  paid  out  at  a 
greater  rate  than  owners-  expected — 
usually  expectations  have  been  so  far  in 
excess  of  reality  that  the  two  could  not 
be  reconciled,  due  in  most  cases  to  an 
utter  disregard  of  all  business  practices. 
Most  amateurs  accept  the  poultry  busi- 
ness as  an  easy  means  to  an  easy  end — 
little  to  know  and  much  to  gain. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  poultrj-  business 
is  one  requiring  painstaking  effort,  just 
as  in  any  other  business,  even  a  milk 
route.  It  all  looks  easy,  and  it  is,  where 
knowledge  directs  operation;  likewise 
the  growing  of  crops  is  simple. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  poultry  raiser 
is  acquainted  with  his  job — he  knows  in 
a  second  whether  his  incubator  is  just 
right  or  just  wrong.  In  handling  a  coal- 
burning  brooder  (positively  the  very 
simplest  thing  to  do  in  poultry  raising) 
the  amateur  is  hopelessly  lost  unless  he 
knows  by  appearances  his  young  charges 
are  getting  along,  whereas  one  who  has 
had  experience  with  another  kind  of 
brooder,  or  even  a  hen  raiser,  knows  at 
first  glance  what  is  going  on  inside  the 
chicks  for  good  or  bad.  Just  here  begins 
the  matter  of  profit — the  more  birds 
raised  to  maturity,  or  sale  age,  the  great- 
er the  profit. 

So  it  is  in  every  other  branch  of  the 
business — more  birds  lay  more  eggs: 
more  eggs  hatch  more  chicks.  Ordinari- 
ly, and  this  means  with  normal  grain 
prices,  the  pullets  can  be  matured  for 
from  70  cents  to  $1.25.  Some  of  the 
cockerels  will  be  sold  to  market,  so  will 
the  cull  pullets. 

Remember,  now,  that  it  cost  some- 
thing t<s  produce  the  youngsters  or 
ready-to-lay  pullets.  Try  this  out  on  this 
basis: 400  eggs  set;  240  chicks  hatched, 
125  were  "brought  up,"  and  if  you  were 
lucky  65  were  pullets.  Undoubtedly 
there  will  be  some  culls,  perhaps  7  or  8. 
maybe  15— but  for  safety's  sake  figure 
on  15.  Fifty  pullets  that  will  lay  have 
cost  you  $50  to  mature,  plus  the  cost  of 
400  eggs,  cost  of  Incubation  and  Inci- 
dentals, say  another  $30,  or  a  total  of 
$80.  Deduct  the  price  you  got  from  the 
cockerels  sold,  $25,  the  price  of  15  cull 
pullets  at  50  cents  each,  and  the  5  good 
males  you  kept  for  sale  or  your  own 
use  (another  $10)  and  your  own  50  pul- 
lets cost  $37.50  of  your  money. 
Your  profits  on  these  depend  entirely 


upon  how  well  you  handle  the  layers, 
and  you  are  not  going  to  get  an  egg  a 
day  from  every  one  of  these  50  pullets, 
not  by  a  whole  lot.  It's  going  to  cost 
you  one  large  dollar  for  each  of  these  50 
birds  for  their  board  for  the  year;  if  25 
of  them  lay  an  average  of  10  dozen  eggs 
your  income  from  them  at  3  cents  for 
each  ei?^  will  total  $90,  leaving  you  $40 
profit  on  your  investment  in  hatching 
eggs,  rearing,  etc. 

Twenty-five  of  this  flock  may  do  very 
much  better  than  10  dozen  eggs  each;  if 
12  of  them  yield  200  eggs  each  and  13 
averaged  5  dozen  each  you  would  have 
a  mighty  poor  flock  to  continue  business 
with.  The  12  birds  that  laid  200  eggs 
each  would  be  a  foundation  on  which  to 
build  a  flock  that  would  give  more  profit 
in  proportion  per  bird.  To  this  end  the 
trapnest  would  pay  for  itself  in  a  few 
months  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
25  poor  or  non-layers  and  the  13  medium 
but  unprofitable  layers  would  be  cut  to 
nothing. 

But  don't  be  misled  into  believing  that 


your  12  200-egg  layers  are  going  to  im- 
mediately reproduce  50  or  more  of  their 
kind.  In  the  first  place,  nature  will  not 
permit  it;  in  the  second,  and  of  vaster 
importance  than  successful  rearing,  is 
getting  a  male  to  mate  with  these  12 
200-egg  layers  that  has  the  hereditary 
capacity  to  produce  offsprings  with  the 
same  laying  ability  as  the  females  to 
which  he  is  mated;  in  other  words,  he 
must  possess  through  several  genera- 
tions the  capacity  of  his  maternal  ances- 
try. Price  here  enters  into  the  con- 
sideration— the  worth  of  this  male  is  the 
value  of  the  intelligence  put  into  his 
making.  His  progeny  may  be  25  per 
cent,  good,  75  per  cent,  bad,  or  vice 
versa,  so  do  not  feel  that  in  rearing  the 
pullet  line  resultant  from  his  mating 
you  have  a  flock  of  world-beaters  in  egg 
production  worth  untold  sums. 

Could  all  egg  farmers  (in  contradis- 
tinction to  farm  poultry  raisers)  secure 
an  average  output  of  120  eggs  from  large 
flocks,  200,  500,  1000  or  fOOO,  probably 
the  figures  of  the  language  slingers 
would  be  more  nearly  accurate. 

There  Is  money  in  poultry,  when  prop- 
erly conducted  by  those  that  know  how 
— a  few  hens  to  gain  experience  with,  an 
incubator  to  finally  prove  your  abiity,  a 
brooder  to  do  what  the  hen  cannot  (raise 
a  great  many  at  one  time)  and  a  couple 
of  years  of  close  observation  and  study 


is   the  safer   way.      An   apprenticeship 
must  be  served. 

Think  this  over — it  is  worth  while- 
it  will  do  two  things  for  you  at  least, 
probably  more;  it  will  save  a  lot  of 
money  if  you  have  no  experience,  and 
it  will  start  your  thoughts  along  lines  of 
breeding  better  birds  to  produce  greater 
profit. 


Poultry  Show  Dates 

Wilkes-Barre,    Pa.,    Dec.    4-9;    P.    N.    Roll, 
secretary,    Wllkes-Barre. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Dec.  4-9 ;  G.  C.  Ott,  sec- 
retary, not)  Linden  St.  ^ 

New  York,  Palace  Show,  Dec.  5-9 ;  L.  D. 
Ilowell,  secretary,  Mineola,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia,  Manayunk  Show,  Dec.  6-9; 
A.  L.  Johnson,  secretary,  W.   Shawmont  Ave, 

Wilmington,  Del.,  Dec.  5-9;  F.  M.  Smith, 
secretary,  903  Adams  St. 

Woodbury,  N.  J.,  Dec.  8  and  9;  L.  Chees- 
man,  secretary,   Sewell,  N.  J. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y..  Dec.  11-16;  W.  H.  Gaude, 
secretary,   322   Electric   Building. 

Chicago,  Dec.  13-18  ;  D.  E.  Hale,  secretary, 
Monon   Building. 

Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  12-15;  E.  M.  Pax. 
ton,   secretary,    Stroudsburg. 

r.oyertown.  Pa.,  Dec.  26-30;  H.  R.  Vander- 
slice,  secretai-y.  Boyertown. 

New  York,  Madison  Square  Garden,  Dec.  20 
to  Jan.  3 ;  Charles  D.  Cleveland,  secretary, 
Eatontown,  N.  J. 

Union  City.  Pa.,  Jan.  2-5 ;  E.  C.  Mosher, 
secretary,   Union  City. 

Johnstown,    Pa.,    Jan.    8-13 ;    Earl    Penrod,  | 
secretary,  104  Union  St. 

Philadelphia,  Mlchell  Seed  Company,  Jan. 
9-11  ;  T.  A.  Eadon,  secretary,  518  Market  St. 

Boston,  Jan.  9-13:  W.  B.  Atherton,  secre- 
tary.  36  Broomfleld   St. 

Oneida  Poultry  Association  fourth  annual 
show,  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  9-12. 

Media.  Pa..  Jan.  17-20;  P.  S.  Piatt,  secre- 
tary,   Wallingford,    Pa. 
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Concrete  Stops  Big  Leaks  in  Farm  Profits 


Rot  —  Farm  structures  are  exposed  on 
all  sides  to  weather.  The  usual  life  of  coun- 
try property  is  therefore  less  than  that  of 
city  property.    Repairs  are  expensive. 
Concrete  won't  rot, 

RatS— Rats  are  especially  destructive 
on  farms.  They  are  always  hungry  for  grain 
and  other  farm  produce.  The  hole  they  cat 
in  farm  profits  is  enormous. 
Concrete  is  rat  Proof. 

Waste— The  loss  of  feed  in  the  unpaved 
feed  lot  is  a  considerable  item.  When  feed- 
ing floors  are  built  of  concrete  there  need 
not  be  a  single  kernel  lost. 
Concrete  prevents  waste. 

Wind — Heavy  windstorms  blow  down 
many  frame  buildings,  not  only  destroying 
them  but  resulting  in  a  big  loss  of  feed  and 
other  property. 
Concrete  withstands  tornadoes. 

No  matter  what  improvement  you  are 
and  let  us  send  you  a  free  copy  of 


Fire — So  great  is  the  fire  risk  on  farms 
that  approximately  one-half  of  the  total  fire 
loss  is  in  the  country.  When  a  farm  build- 
ing of  easy  burning  material  catches  fire,  it 
is  usually  a  total  loss. 
Concrete  is  fire  proof. 

Disease  —  Stock  diseases  keep  many 
farmers  poor.  These  arc  often  due  to  im- 
pure water  and  dirty  buildings.  Concrete 
wells,  septic  tanks  and  barn  floors  arc  a  pro- 
tection against  the  spread  of  disease. 

Concrete  is  sanitary. 

Bad  Roads— Bad  roads  cost  the  far- 
mer the  heaviest  toll  of  all.  They  compel 
him  to  haul  small  loads  to  market  at  high 
cost;  they  wear  out  horses  and  harness — 
they  are  often  impassable. 
Concrete  roads  are  always  good  ^summer 
and  winter. 

planning  for  your  izvmyWrite  us  in  detail 
booklet  which  you  will  find  valuable. 
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Dollar  Eggs  and 
the  Farmer's  Opportunity 

(Concluded  from  page  434) 

pound  of  cracked  corn,  one  pound  of 
v/hole  wheat  and  one-half  pound  of  oats), 
are  fed  as  a  grain  ration. 

Barley,  Kaffir  corn,  rice,  low  grade 
flour,  ground  oats,  sunflower  seeds,  buck- 
wheat, flsh  scrap,  gluten  meal,  oil  meal, 
cotton  seed  meal  and  many  other  fruit, 
vegetable  and  cereal  products  may  also 
be  profitably  employed  to  help  make 
eggs. 

Arrangement  of  quantities  of  any 
feeds  procurable  in  any  section  of  the 
country  can  be  quickly  had  from  sev- 
eral state  experiment  stations,  or 
through  the  columns  of  this  paper. 

With  such  great  profit  in  sight,  it  be- 
hooves the  farmers  of  this  country  to 
make  not  only   a  few   minor  improve- 
ments,  but  to  carry  larger  flocks;    the 
proportion  of  farm  income  which  comes 
from  poultry  is  so  great,  is  so  overwhel- 
mingly   profit    bearing    by    comparison 
with    other   farm    pursuits,    that   it   de- 
serves not  only  more  attention  but  such 
increases  as  will  place  the  farm  upon 
a  safer  investment  basis,  a  surer  bearer 
of  greater  income.     Today  the  price  of 
eggs  as  against  the  cost  of  grain,  is  so 
far  beyond  the  fine  line  of  profit  or  loss 
that  the  fact  cannot  be  ignored;    poul- 
try meat  is  in  greater  demand  because 
of  the  lessened  supply  of  beef,  pork  and 
mutton,    with    no    immediate    relief    in 
sight  for  the  consumers  of  these  three 
articles  of  food. 

Farm  poultry  raising,  or  culture,  dif- 
fers widely  from  the  average  egg  farm, 
or  so-called  poultry  plant,  in  that  the 
average  farmer  gives  little,  if  any,  of 
his  time  to  the  care  of  the  layers— little 
money  is  invested  in  equipment,  build- 
ings or' apparatus.  Feed  expense  in- 
volves scarcely  any  of  the  farm's  crop 
except  in  winter,  corn  chiefly  supplying 
the  entire  grain  allotment.  Of  course, 
the  small  amount  of  food  allowed  for 
farm  poultry  directly  affects  the  egg 
output,  usually  keeping  down  the  lay  to 
nothing  from  molting  time  till  spring. 

In  the  case  of  egg  farms  the  inveet- 
,ment  in  buildings  and  apparatus  is  enor- 
mous compared  to  ordinary  farms  prac- 
ticing agriculture  and  where  chickens 
are  an  incident  rather  than  a  pursuit  or 
farm  enterprise. 

In  the  latter  case  the  layers  must  pro- 
duce from  November  1st  until  the  fall 
molt  begins,  a  pullet  flock  then  begin- 
ning operations,  this  process  being  re- 
peated year  after  year,  the  hens  going 
to  market  as  meat,  except  a  proper  pro- 
portion of  the  flock  kept  over  for  breed- 
ers.    Here  income   is   greater   per   hen 
than  on  the  farm  and  just  at  that  point 
begins  the  big  profit  in  the  dollar  per 
dozen  farm  eggs;   the  egg  farmer  buys 
all  of  his  grain   for  every  day  in  the 
year,    while   the   farmer   can   transpose 
his   seasons,   make  the  pullets  lay  fall 
eggs  at  a  dollar  a  dozen  and  leave  the 
spring  feeding  to  mother  nature,  putting 
grain   into  the  pullets  that  lay  In  the 
dollar  season  rather  than  into  a  lot  of 
molting  hens  that  they  may  simply  live 
until  spring,  to  reproduce  their  unprofit- 
able kind. 

Cold  storage  occurrred,  or  waa  caused, 
happened,  or  came  about,  all  through  the 
simple  fact  that  the  farm  hen  lays  noth- 
ing but  spring  eggs.  If  the  farm  hen 
would  lay  as  does  the  egg  farm  pullet, 
cold  storage  would  be  only  half  so  neces- 
sary— thousands  and  thousands  of  pul- 
lets lay  an  average  of  15  to  20  eggs  per 
month  for  twelve  months,  beginning 
November  Ist  while  the  average  farm 
hen  lays  but  70  eggs  in  a  whole  year,  be- 
ginning, ufcually,  in  late  January  and 
ending  with  her  first  brood  of  chicks. 


And  the  pulllet  nearly  always  lays  aa 
well  the  first  month  as  she  does  later, 
bringing  the  high  priced  eggs  well  with- 
in the  reach  of  the  farmer  while  they 
are  in  demand. 

A  little  money,  not  much  time  and  no 
more  thought  than  is  now  devoted  to 
farm  poultry  will  carry  the  farm  income 
further  along,  will  more  nearly  meet  the 
increases  of  life's  necessities  and  add  to 
the  inventory  value  of  property. 


What  We  Are  Asked 


Old    RedM    for   Breedtnfr J.    S      Penn- 

svlvania,  writes:  "I  have  8  Rhode  Island  Red 

old  hens ;   they  have  laid  two  years    but  are 

molting  just  now  ;  some  have  finSed,  whlll 

f^^J\  */^    beginning.      I    get    one    and    two 

?^fn\*..***7,',  ^^^    ^'^^^   ^nys   none-      Do   you 
thfak  It  will  pay  me  to  keep  them  over  win- 

^me*  yo°u  "g  ^oneS?'"^  «"'  *  '•^«*^''  ^-^^  «•«•«« 

If  you  know  that  your  Reds  are  good 
layers  they  are  worth  breeding  from  As 
profit  payers  in  egg  production  they  are 
worthless  at  the  age  you  state.  Buy  a 
cockerel  from  some  known  laying  strain 
Hatch  out  your  chicks  in  late  March  and 
very  early  April. 

Canker — J     D.    N.,    New    Jersey,    writes: 
Please  prescribe  a  treatment  for  canker.     Is 
canker  a   roupy   condition?" 

Canker,  simple  yellowish  masses  form- 
ed along  the  inside  of  the  beak,  are  not 
necessarily  roup— roupy  conditions  may 
be  similar  to  canker  in  appearance,  but 
usually    the    difference    is    in    the  ex- 
tent    of     the     formation     as  well     as 
in     color,     roupy     conditions     usually 
being    accompanied,     in     the     diphthe- 
ritic   form,    by    gray    patches    on    the 
floor  and  roof  of  the  mouth  rather  than 
by  yellowish  patches  on  the  sides  of  the 
beak.    Tincture  of  iodine,  with  an  equal 
quantity    of    water,    swabbed    on    the 
patches  with  a  cotton  swab  or  camel's 
hair  brush,  every  day,  will  usually  take 
care  of  canker.  Some  internal  corrective 
of  a  bad  stomachic  condition  should  be 
given,   the   grain   ration   cut  down  and 
kerosene  oil,  a  teaspoonful  at  watering 
time,  should  be  lightly  poured  over  the 
drinking  water.       Sweet  oil,  a  dessert- 
spoonful every  other  day  until  three  doses 
are  given,  will  help  quite  a  Utile  as  a 
stomachic,  laxative  and  nutrient. 
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lost  Look  How  Muck 

EXTRA  Value  Your 

Money  Buys 

You  get  loads  of  wear 
and  comfort,  with  no  itching; 
from  the  clean,  downy  cot* 
ton  in  Kanes  Underwear. 
And  yoa  pay  only  75c  a  gar- 
ment or  $1.50  a  union  suit. 

Your  eyes  will  pop  wide 
open  when  you  see  and  fed! 
and  wear  a  suit  of  Hanes. 
AVe've  piled  value  on  value 
-^we've  added   feature  after 
feature — we've  cut  out    the 
useless  frills  and  we've  bet- 
tered   Hanes   in   every   way, 
dean  down  to  the  buttons. ' 
It's  aoxne  underwear.  Men  I 


75c 


HANES 


.50 


To  Determine  Layer* — W.  H.  M.,  Dela- 
ware  writes:  "In  the  so-called  systems  re- 
garding the  lay-bones,  length  of  abdomen,  etc.. 
to  determine  ihS  laying  hen  is  there  a  core- 
lated  system  for  the  male?  Will  the  males 
the^e      1  "r™^  approximate  measurements  as 

This  is  a  highly  involved  and  difficult 
subject.      There    is    ample    proof    that 
anatomical      conformation,     or     shape, 
length,    width    and    depth    of   the   bone 
structure  of  a  hen,  has  governing  influ- 
ence on  egg  production;  or  that  certain 
well   established   bone  lines  exist   with 
certain  rates  of  yield.    These  bone  lines 
Indicate,  to  those  familiar  with  the  prac- 
tice in  the  case,  just  how  many  eggs  a 
hen  will  lay  from  her  first  egg  until  a 
year   hence.     Wiihin   a   very   few   eggs 
(and  in  nearly  every  case  this  is  abso- 
lute of  the  hen's  normal  output  for  a  lay- 
ing year  the  hen  will  continuously  ex- 
hibit the  same  bone  contour — if  disease, 
molting  or  organic  changes  interfere,  the 
yield  will  be  affected  either  temporarily 
or  permanently,  the  bone  contour  will 
change  to  some  extent  with  such  inter- 
ference, but  will  resume  its  egg  laying 
indication  If  the  health  of  tne  bird  is 
restored  to  normal.     Males  exhibit  the 
same  characteristics  in  bone  lines  as  the 
female,  other  indications  of  a  lesser  na- 
ture   being    considered    in    conjunction 
with  these  bone  lines,  such  as  headgear, 
eyes,   size  and  shape  of  skull,  etc.     In 
conjunction    with    trapnests    the    hen's 
anatomy  is  proved  and  illustrates  actual 
egg  laying  capacity. 

8l«e   of  Emtit — E.    J.    W..    Pennsylvania 
writes:  "Is  the  little  egg.  th^  size  of  a  ma?.' 
ble,  the  first  or  last  of  a  hen's  lay.  for  a  rest 
or   molting,   or  what?*  ' 

Really  it  is  none  of  these;  the  small 
egg  is  usually  caused  by  inflammation 
of  the  oviduct  or  egg  passage,  this  organ 
being  unable  to  properly  perform  its  I 
function.  The  mere  cessation  of  laying 
usually  effects  a  cure  through  rest.  There 
is  no  remedy  in  the  case  exeept  nature. 


■CI      •    oi-     «^  Hanes  Union  Suits  have 

Elastic  Shoulders  with  Improved  Lap  Seams  which  "give"  with 
every  motion;  a  snug-fittingCoIlarette  which  always  keeps  the  wind 
from  the  neck ;  Improved  Cuffs  at  wrist  and  ankle  which  hug  ck>sa 
and  do  not  stretch  out  of  shape;  a  Comfortable  Closed  Crot5i  that 
fo?  kle  ^^  ^^^""^  ^^^^^  *®  ^  ^°^  ^®"^  Button  sewed  on 

Hanes  Separate  Garments  have  Double  Gussets  to  double  the 
wear;  a  Comfortable,  Staunch  Waistband;  Improved  Cuffs  whk* 
hug  the  wnsts  and  won't  flare  out;  a  snug  Elastic  Collarette 
which  never  gaps;  Elastic  Shoulders  with  Improved  Lap  Seama 
which    give"  with  every  motion.  h  ««"*« 

tuHV^^^'^^u^  'J*®^!''  '"^"^^^s  Underwear  elastic  and  true  to  aUe  and  shape. 
Seams  are  unbreakable  where  the  wear  is  greatest.  •««P«. 

There  is  actually  a  husky  two  dollars'  worth  of  service  and  Mtl«f.<^»» 
p«:ked  mto  every  suit  of  Hanes.     If  you  don't  kSow  a  lirnes  ^.T^^^ 

P.  a  HANES  KNITTING  COMPANY 
WiiMton.Saleiii,  N.  C 


Roman  Auto  Co. 

Success  That  Lasts 

t«mpor»rll,-».d    lose    |^      Bot^SS 

..!(   *"    ■■•■••ty  or  purpose,  »■«   • 
WIIII.V.M.  backed  hymirUn^wmmmJK 

years  that  we  kave  keea  Im  »«•!■««•. 
•Mh  •ae«eedla«  year  ha*  •€«*  al 
i^^^  •*'  «■•••■"•'•  over  the  pre< 
«•«■*»*  y«ar.  And  there  Mast  (e  a 
rood  reasaa  for  thisi 


Wanted:  Honest,  Energetic  Men 


in  every  county  to  sell  our  big  line  of  goods  direct  to 

farmers.    Experience  not  necessary.    We  fulW 

l^«lf  »n.r";  *'*'•"'*".  laborers,  mechanics,  or  soy 
men  wUJlng  to  work  can  make 

9 1 OOO  to  $3000  a  Year 

handling  our  big  sellers.  Excluslv  territory  siren. 
rirrl,".'?!''^  ^^y  the  capital;  you  furnish  the  teSi  & 
carry  the  goods.  Be  your  own  bofls  In  a  pl^isMiu 
permanent  and  profltabje  business.  Write  at  on«.  la? 
full  particulars,  giving  age  and  occupation  ^ 

TIE  SUOFOtH  CO. 


i»efc.  n.    Nem  java.  r.  t. 


$150  BUYS  AN  AUTO 

Send    Today    for    Our    New    1917 

Catalog  B.  ' 

Do    It    Now— It    Means    Money 

A  FEW  SPECIALS: 

1916  CHALMERH  Tourlne..  I7r« 

1916  PULLMAN  Tourlngf;.;; *" JJaS 

1916  MAXWELL  Touring .V^ t«^ 

BUICK.  late  model ' J.   «oo 

CADlLi.AC,  late  style mio 

OVERLAND  Roadhter,  like  new K75 

HUDSON  TourlnR.  eqalpped  .  .T     i":  So 
And  1000  others,  iKo  to  $760. 

ROMAN  AUTO  CO. 

_g03  W.  Broad  gt..  Phlla..  Pa. 


let  m«  pat  you  on  ttie 
m4i  as  A  FiNiltty  Raiser 

Hstchiaff  Facts" biggest  povltrr  book  publisbed.  Is 
colors,  explains  everything — tells  about 
My  -World's  Champion  Belle  CI 
"^^k  Incubator  —  my    low    price 

fMjr  IO-f«sr  Moacy-Bsck  Gasraotecl   Lt*    1 

alM  My  •lOOO  in   eoM  Oftars.    Toa-UfoBS'i 
'  ehMMW  to  BMkaBtePoaltrT  Profits.   WrH«£f*V!X*<rt1 
BMtMtey  for  FrM  Book.  Jim  Ho»i«n.Pi»«.  "*•'*•»« 
I  Cltir  iMcutetor  Company,  Box  49     llacin*. 


CORRECT  Coal  burnino  HOVER 


<i*at*BtIl«.i.t044S«)       Beware  of  Imltatloi 

I  ^  ^    .  '*''*^  Q«K>««4  Ar«  r.  0    B    Fkctorv 

CoaU  Oidy  5c.  or      Capacity  60  to  1600  chicks. 
LeMoDaytoRua     Positive    regulation; 

ixrfoct  TantiUtioD.  rorlabU.  lUiMa  all  tbo  rhick*. ! 
CKiar»ate«S  to  4o  what  no  other  coal  -  burningi 
bOT«r    will    do.       abaolaUJj    bt«|Mt     ^lATS] 


value    of    y«ar.      Circulart 
Write  Todai 


4SIW.4 


Today. 

ooaRBcr  RAT€aH  00.     ^llASj 


J»»»(.  S4.  Uenille.  Ckrrol  Co.,  O. 


9aM.< 


fiiwJ 


Don't  bet  on  the  hen  that  lays  two 
eggs  In  one  day — she  may  not  lay  again 
in  a  week. 

Fine  feathers  make  fine  birds,  but  can 
feathers  make  eggs? 


300   Mammoth   Bronze   Turkeys 

Have  two  flocks  of  our  own  breeding  One  of  Bird 
Mnm.  strain.  Can  furniih  unrelated  stock.  Our  tur- 
kej-B  have  won  more  than  75*  of  the  prlres  at  the 
larstest  turkev  show  In  Va.  for  the  past  two  vears    C>n 

l!i!]?J:''  «1°.*^  'J""*y  "'  "^^^  *^^  «  reasonable 
prices.    Hhlpppd  on  approval. 

annay  »lop«  rori,  Harriaonbarir,  Ta. 


OT^  BIG  BOOK  FREE 

MMN.T1IV  AND  SOUaaS 


Merihew's  Buff  Leghorns  Win 

best  display  silver  cup,  color  and  shape  specials  N  Y 
Htate  Fair.  1916      (;ho.«.  utility  and  «hlbUlon  nto^ii 

L-H^f' *^;.*^°'**'  ^*"''  ''^^  **<=»»•    Males  12.00  andTp 
Hatlsf action  guaranteed.  •»  u    u^- 

I^A  E.  MERIHBW.  Marathon,  M .  T. 


Mammoth  Kkon/.k  TttRKar  Tomr  fmm  a  k7  ik   ♦«.« 
white  edKln^.  B.  F.  Rock  r<TTkerT  hm"al  BlUBtJa"• 
best  type  and  color.  Miss  Uusle  Wright,  Veechdale.Ky. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

^H^*"^,/""^  ''?™  P^^JIff ««»  >*yers.  at  reasonable 
prices.  If  you  wish  to  Improve  laying  qaallty  and 
color  of  your  flock,  get  one  of  my  cockerels 

G.  A.  WILLIAMS,  Box  324.  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

Bnff  Wyandotte  Coekerels  JlZ'n^vr^'^ 

anteed.     Also  ex •'•Mtton  birds.     Write  your  wanS 
J.  H.  <  LARK,  WEAT  PAWLBT,  TtT 


SMOial  Priett  ?^,P"^"*^  breeding  cockerels  of  the 
r«™    *  ^  following  varieties:  R.  C.  Black  Leg- 

^'  n^^uf^'J^^:^.^^^'  '^  '•  Runner  ducks.  |i7o 
r^  f^r"«.T  ^'^♦^'"K;  »t<>ck.  Satisfaction  gu.'ran- 
^'^^  ^-  ^  Hummer  ACo.,  R.  D.  B,  Frencbtown,  N.  J. 


?i  ^.^*'*^  Lwhom  cockerels  (Barron  strain)  tS.oO: 

LiKht  BrRhmas.  f2  oo;  B.  P.  Rocks  (Parks  strain)  Eja 

«le>ii  Dole  Ponltry  Form,  Dlllaksirc,  raT^ 


;!5J5^SSSJT?C'v^5;?5WS;C!=r 
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must  be  In  our  hands  15  day*  before  date  ol  issue.    -———-——-———=: 


Topic  No.  1209,  Dec.  15.— We  notice  In  our 
travels  that  a  great  many  farmers  in  tne 
East  still  shock  and  husk  their  corn  In  the 
tield  If  you  are  one  t)f  them,  what  care 
do  vou  take  of  the  fodder  V  Do  you  cut  or 
shred  It  for  feeding?  If  you  feed  It  out- 
side, what  do  y«>u  do  with  the  stalks/  NMiy 
dont  you  get  a  sll»>V     l^lmlt  2.)0  words. 

Topic  No  1210,  Jan.  1.— What  are  you  doing 
with  the  farm  wood  lot  to  «'on:*erve  or  in- 
crease ItV  If  vou  are  setting  out  new  trees 
what  varletlesare  theyV  Have  you  provid- 
ed auv  fire  protection  for  ItV  What  prod^ 
ucts  do  you  receive  from  It  except  fuel  and 
fence  posts  for  home  consumption .'  How 
large  Is  vour  wood  lot  and  what  do  you  con- 
sider It  worth  to  you  each  year?  Limit, 
250  words. 

Topic  No.  1211,  Jan.  ir>.— How  do  you  lian- 
dle  the  manure  from  your  stock  V  Do  you 
have  a  track  carrier  In  the  stable?  Do  you 
Dlle  the  manure  in  the  barnyard.  In  a  shed 
or  hiiul  It  direct  to  the  field?  Do  .vou  use 
a  spreader?  fan  you  tell  us  how  much  it 
costs  to  apply  a  ton  of  manure  to  your 
fields?     Limit,   2.">0  words. 


Topic  No.l  208.— What  provision  have  you 
made  for  next  summer's  ice  supply? 
How  do  you  cut  and  harvest  it  ?  Is  your 
ice  house  above  or  below  ground  ?  Do 
you  pack  the  cakes  in  or  just  dump 
them  ?  What  do  you  use  to  cover  the 
ice?    How  much  does  your  supply  cost? 

E.  C.  T..  West  Chester,  Pa.— For  the 
past  30  years  the  same  "hole  In  the  j 
giound"  on  our  farm  has  served  as  an  j 
ice  house.  Nine  years  ago  the  planks 
lining  it  had  rotted  through,  so  that  it 
\\as  necessary  for  us  to  rebuild  it.  We 
went  to  the  woods  and  secured  eight  red 
cedar  logs  from  G  to  8  inches  in  diameter 
and  12  feet  long.  These  were  fastened 
into  three  squares.  10  feet  inside  meas- 
urements, and  pla'  ed  one  at  bottom,  one 
in  the  middle  and  one  at  top  of  the  hole. 
Two-inch  rough  yellow  pine  planks  12 
feet  long  were  then  stood  on  end  and 
fastened  to  the  inside  of  the  cedar 
frame,  forming  a  box  10x10x12  feet. 
Estimating  40  cubic  feet  for  a  ton  of  ice, 
our  house  will  hold  about  30  tons. 

In  our  uncertain  winter  we  cut  ice 
when  it  is  6  inches  thick,  because  if  we 
waited  until  it  was  thicker  very  often 
we  would  not  get  any.  We  use  a  cross- 
cut saw  and  axe  for  the  cutting  and  have 
found  that  a  short  handle,  wide  4-tong 
manure  fork  is  the  best  thing  to  load 
the  cakes  on  to  the  wagon  or  sled.  We 
haul  it  about  one-third  of  a  mile  from 
a  creek  dam,  and  back  up  to  the  house 
and  just  dump  the  cakes  in.  Possibly 
if  the  cakes  were  larger,  regular  shape 
and  we  wanted  to  handle  them  more,  the 
ice  would  keep  better  if  we  packet*  it 
carefully,  but  as  we  do  it.  we  have  ice 
all  summer  and  tall  so  see  no  use  of 
taking  more  trouble  with  it.  When  the 
house  is  full  we  cover  it  with  2  feet  of 
straw  and  make  sure  that  the  roof  is 
tight:  ventilation  is  provided  by  slats 
in  the  peak.  Warm  spring  rains  melt  a 
lot  of  ice  if  they  aie  not  properly  drained 
away.  Our  house  has  only  natural 
drainage  on  the  bottom,  but  the  soil  is 
sandy  and  located  on  a  bank,  so  that  it 
is  never  wet.  We  count  on  about  six  dol- 
lars as  the  cost  of  getting  our  ice  supply, 
which  is  small  compared  to  the  satisfac- 
tion  of  keeping  food  in  the  refrigerator 
all  summer  and  supplying  the  neighbors 
with  occasional  lots  for  making  ice 
cream. 


summer.  The  first  warm  days  of  spring 
the  sawdust  must  be  tamped  down  where 
holes  develop.  It  takes  only  a  few  min- 
utes, generally.  You  may  lose  the  block 
if  you  don't  do  it.  All  this  may  sound  a 
little  hard,  but  it  is  a  mighty  nice  thing 
to  have  ice  cream,  cold  drinks  and  a 
handy  refrigerator  when  you  want  them. 

E.  A.  W.,  Street,  Md.— In  this,  and 
nearby  counties,  most  of  us  obtain  ice 
from  private  ponds  built  for  that  pur- 
pose,   though    in    our    coldest    winters 
some  harvest  from  the  larger  streams. 
Some  cut  with  ice  saws  or  with  common 
I  cross-cut  minus  one  handle;  but  unless 
i  the  ice  is  thicker  than  common,  one  ex- 
perienced axe  man  can  cut  faster  than 
I  several  saw  men.     The  ice  is  floated  to 
I  the  lower  end  of  a  chute  that  slopes  from 
the  loading  platform  down  to  a  couple  of 
feet  under  water;  here  it  is  broken  into 
'  cakes  of  about  3x4  feet  and  two   men, 
one  on  each  side  of  chute,  easily  slide 
,  these  cakes  up  on  the  platform,  using  ice 
hooks  or  pike  poles. 

The    ice    is    carried    to    underground 
houses,  in  wagons  or  sleds,  and  unloaded 
I  by  means  of  other  chutes  that  slope  into 
I  openings  of  houses.     Down  in  the  pit  a 
!  man  pacKo  the  ice  to  exclude  air  so  far 
I  as  possible,  using  a  hammer  when  nec- 
essary.      Some    pour    water    over    the 
'  packed  ice  so  that  it  may  all  freeze  solid. 
Either  sawdust,  straw,  hay  or  corn  sto- 
ver is  packed  over  the  ice  to  exclude  air. 
1      Here,  neighbors  frequently  help  each 
'  other    free    of    charge    in    ice    harvest. 
Otherwise  the  average  cost   is  from  70 
i  cents  to  $1  per  100  cubic  feet  of  packed 
I  ice.  with  haul  not  exceeding  one-quarter 
mile.     Cost  depends  on  length  of  haul, 
capacity     of    teams,    condition    of     ice 
w  eather.  roads,  etc. 


never  closed,  for  through  them  must 
escape  dampness  that  stored  ice  always 
produces.  Good  drainage  was  provided 
by  filling  in  with  earth,  making  the  floor 
somewhat  higher  than  the  ground  out- 
side. On  this  a  course  of  small  tiles  was 
laid  around  the  outside  and  2  feet  from 

I  prefer  ice  12  to  18  inches  thick,  al- 
though 6  to  8  inches  will  do.  The  thick- 
er it  is  the  better  it  keeps.  For  cutting 
I  use  a  cross-cut  saw  with  one  handle 
removed  and  a  small  weight  attached, 
cutting  all  the  blocks  as  near  18  inches 
square  as  possible.  For  handling  the  ice 
I  have  two  ice  tongs  which  my  black- 
smith made  for  50  cents  each.  Sawdust 
is  used  in  packing.  I  put  a  thin  layer 
of  sawdust  on  the  bottom,  then  build  the 
ice  up  in  a  solid  block,  k  ving  a  space 
all  around  the  outside  of  fully  8  inches, 
filling  this  solidly  with  sawdust  as  the 
ice  pile  grows.  When  the  house  is  filled 
I  cover  the  whole  mass  with  about  18 
inches  of  sawdust.  Cost  of  filling  is 
about  $12. 

Mrs.  T.  A.  S.,  New  Berlin,  111.  —  Al- 
though our  ice  house  is  a  small  and  un- 
pretentious building,  it  furnishes  us  with 
a  plentiful  supply  of  ice  during  the  en- 
tire season.  It  is  made  of  brick,  10  feet 
under  ground  with  walls  about  11-2  feet 
thick,  and  is  10  feet  square,  inside  meas- 
ure. The  wall  is  built  about  2  feet  above 
ground  and  is  covered  with  rafters  and 
a  shingled  roof.  There  is  a  good  tile 
drain  below,  a  ventilator  on  top  and  a 
door  in  one  end. 

We  prefer  to  have  ice  at  least  10 
inches  thick,  although,  in  this  climate, 
that  is  not  always  possible.  It  is  then 
sawed  into  cakes  about  20  inches  square. 
(The  size  of  the   cakes   should   depend 


somewhat  upon  the  size  of  the  refrigera- 
tor in  which  it  is  to  be  used.)  Twelve 
wagon  loads  of  these  blocks  will  fill  our 
ice  house.  A  heavy  board  placed  from 
the  sill  of  the  door  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pit  makes  a  convenient  slide  for  the  ice. 
Sawdust  is  used  plentifully  for  packing. 
If  there  is  snow  on  the  ground  it  is 
shoveled  in  between  the  layers.  Ice  is 
placed  a  foot  from  the  wall  and  the  space 
packed  tightly  with  sawdust.  Also  a 
heavy  layer  of  sawdust  is  thrown  on  top 
when  the  packing  is  done.  The  cost  of 
sawing,  hauling  and  packing  is  usually 
from  $20  to  $25,  and  can  be  done  in  one 
day. 

H.  E.  Z.,  Seven  Valleys,  Pa.  —  Ice, 
with  us,  is  not  a  necessity,  but  is  stored 
mainly  as  a  luxury,  and  for  this  purpose 
we   find   a  house   12x12x12   feet   amply 
large  to  last  us  until  a  new  supply  is 
ready.    We  find  several  things  essential 
for  the  keeping  of  ice.     The  bottom  of 
the  house  must  be  well  drained  and  at 
least  6  inches  of  sawdust  used  on  the 
bottom.     The    ice   must   be   packed   as 
close  or  tight  as  possible  and  a  6-inch 
space  left  all  around  to  be  packed  tight 
with  sawdust  or  some  other  insulating 
material.     The  house  must  be  well  in- 
sulated with  two  board  walls,  leaving  a 
4-inch   space  between  to  be  filled   with 
sawdust.     Sawdust  covering  a  foot  deep 
must  be  put  over  the  ice  when  the  house 
is  full.     By  observing  the  above  precau- 
tions we  find  no  difference  in  keeping 
ice  above  or  under  ground.    Our  yearly 
supply  costs  us  very  little,  as  the  house 
was    simply    changed    from    a    useless 
building  to  an  ice  house,  the  work  of  fill- 
ing coming  at  a  time  when  work  is  not 
pressing    and    a    neighbor    is    generally 
glad  to  help  store  ice  for  his  supply. 


E.  A.  G.,  Buchanan,  Va.— Although 
our  ice  house  was  made  a  number  of 
years  ago.  it  proves  so  satisfactory  that 
I  believe  others  may  be  helped  by  our 
experience.  The  house  is  below  ground, 
lO.flOxlO  feet,  with  walls  of  white  oak 
poic-.j  about  6  or  8  inches  in  diameter, 
cut  in  nearby  woods,  built  in  like  a  log 
house,  then  lined  with  waste  material 
from  a  sawmill.  A  drainage  pool  2  feet 
deep  was  left  under  the  middle  of  floor, 
which  was  made  of  heavy  slabs,  the  roof 
being  of  white  oak  shingles.  In  harvest- 
ing, the  ice  is  cut  into  blocks  with  axes 
and  drawn  to  the  bank  with  hooks.  It 
is  thrown  into  the  house,  where  a  boy 
beats  it  small  while  the  wagon  goes  for 
another  load.  When  the  house  is  com- 
pletely filled  it  is  best  to  allow  a  few 
days  for  the  ice  to  settle  and  then  cover 
it  well  with  sav/dust.  It  is  important  to 
watch  and  pack  covering  good  at  sides, 
as  ice  shrinks,  adding  more  as  may  be 
necessary  to  keep  it  well  covered.  We 
prefer  sawdust,  but  when  that  is  not  con- 
venient find  straw  a  very  satisfactory 
covering. 

This  house  is  on  a  northern  slope,  well 
shaded,  and  ice  usually  keeps  through- 
out summer,  sometimes  until  sawdust  is 
thrown  out  for  refilling.  The  cost  has 
varied  according  to  wa«es,  condition  of 
ice,  et<..  from  $2.50  to  double  that 
amount.    We  have  a  short  haul. 


B.  P.  E.,  Hicksville,  O.— Our  ice  house 
is  of  the  ordinary  double  wall  type  with 
sawdust  between.    It  is  the  second  of  its  I 
kind,  for  we  have   been  putting  up  ice 
for  ourselves  nearly  40  years.     The  little 
structure  stands  on  the  bank  of  our  pond  i 
about  10  rods  from  the  house.    The  pond  , 
Is  fed  by  fountains.     In  spite  of  being  so  | 
near  the  source  of  ice  it  takes  six  men 
about  a  day  to  fill.  A  small  job  takes  time 
to  start.    The  cost  in  labor  is  about  $10. 
I  do  not  count  the  horse  or  team  that 
pulls  the  ice  up  the  ways — horse  labor  is 
at  a  discount  in  winter.    A  load  of  new- 
sawdust  to  keep  the  supply  adds  alwut 
$2  to  the  cost  of  filling. 

We  cut  the  ice  into  blocks  10x10x8 
Inches.  A  small  block  of  ice  must  be 
carefully  packed,  and  I  suspect  a  big  one 
should  also.  Some  winters  we  have  been 
short  handed,  or  in  a  hurry  at  ice  har- 
vest. No,  we  didn't  "just  dump"  the 
ice  in  then,  but  we  packed  it  carelessly. 
Alas,  the  whole  block  melted  before  the 
end  of  the  summer,  just  when  we  wanted 
ice  the  most.  To  keep  ice  frwn  melting 
it  must  not  only  be  packed,  but  kept 
packed.     You  can't  leave  it  to  itself  all 


J.  U.,  Tunnel  Hill,  111.— My  ice  house 
is  14xlG  feet.    Good,  smooth  drop-siding 
was  used  for  outside,  which  is  painted;  j 
for     inside,     rough     lumber    was     used. ! 
Spaces  between  studding  were  left  open  I 
at  top.     To  accomplish   this  the  inside  I 
sheathing  stopped  at  about  4  inches  be- j 
low  the  plate  at  top  of  studding.     Thus  | 
the  side  air  is  allowed  to  flow  out  and  i 
over  the  Ice.  thence  out  through   small  i 
windows  provided  In  each  end  of  build- 1 
ing  near  the  peak.     These  openings  are : 
filled     with     upward     slanting     blinds, 
thereby  forcing  air  currents  upward  and 
away  from  the  ice.  insuring  free  circula- 
tion  at   all  times.     These  openings  arc 


^  happy  Christmas  thought — 

KODAK 

The  gift  that  adds  to  the  good  times  at  the  moment; 
that  indoors  and  out  gives  zest  to  the  merry  making  and 
then — preserves  the  happy  picture  story  of  all  that  goes  to 
make  the  day  a  merry  one. 

The  Kodak  catalogue,  free  at  your  dealer's,  or  by  mall,  tells  in  detail  about 
the  various  Kodak  and  Brownie  cameras— from  $1.25  upward.  Photography  Is 
really  very  simple  and  inexpensive.    Kodak  has  made  it  so. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  470  State  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Tluo  column  is  for  our  Hnb«ciil)er«  only— no  UpuI 
ExtatP  Agents.  Deaiern  or  Manufacturers.  2  cents  per 
wor.i:  no  a(tv(>rtlnement  less  than  50  cents. 


WHnt  to  rent  a  farm  in  central  or  aonthem  Ohio. 
Kx|>eripnced  In  fnrniInK  and  in   i)aii(lllnir  farm 
ma'hinerv.     A.  B.  Mim.in.  H    D   I.Snmmervllle.  Pa. 


Honr,<r.    Kiel),  thick  and  dellctonir  extracted  lionev. 
h   Ih.    nail   «n    centw;   10  lb.  pall  |t.oo.      A'" 

KfMCOE  F.  wixftON.  R.  F.  D.  20.  Dundee.  N.  Y. 


WHtetor 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  — wide 
or  narrow  Hres.     8te«l  or  wood  wheels  to  fit  Any 
,   runninsr  srear.    Wagon  parts  of  all  klnda.    Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 

■LKCTIIIC  WHKBL  CO«  44  Dm  StrMt.  Oulncy,  ri. 


1kAt> 


Suitor 


This  is  the  farm  women's  own  department— A>r  them  and  by  them      It  U  (l*»nt..l  »<.  »k.  J'.—.  c 

topic,  of  everyday  intere.t  to  the  women  of  the  farm  faiSy  ^he  P^»tT7c-l  F-f^T?  diSCUSMon  of 
expects-you  not  only  to  write  your  experience,  onthet^irii  ..„Jlt  V  *«=*'*="  '^^"•f  ">''«»«»  *nd 
topic  for  future  di.cu..ion..  rLb^ft  letter  JubU.hedhlreil  «.ch  ui**"^!"^  •"**  '^^V°  P''«>PO«« 
one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  publi.hed  we  wiU  pay  Sti  ceSt.  AddrT«  ^  '""**•'*  '  »*""  °' 
WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


December  15.— Christmas  Trees,  Decorations. 
Lntertainments  and  Dinners.  We  want 
unique  suggestions  for  any  one  or  more  of 
these  features  of  the  Yuletide  festivities 
Tell  us,  in  not  more  than  250  words,  of 
your  discoveries  as  to  how  Christmas  may 
be  brightened   In   the  farm  home. 

January  1. — Have  you  made  or  lost  money 
by  raising  turkeys,  ducks,  geese  or  guineas? 
Give  briefly  your  experience  and  the  fig- 
ures on  the  Investment  and  Its  profit  op 
loss  for  any  or  all  of  these  lines.  Limit 
your  manuscript  to  250  words. 

jANrARY  15. — Do  you  utilize  the  culls  from 
your  orchard  and  vineyard — apples,  peaches, 
pears,  plums  or  grapes — and  If  so,  how  do 
you  do  It?  Do  you  consume  all  these  cull 
products  at  home  or  do  you  have  some  to 
sell,  and  If  so  what  prices  and  profits  do 
you  get  from  them?     Limit,  250  words. 


Get  your  contribution  in  eariv  If  it  doma  not 
reach  us  at  leaat  1$  dayt  before  the  date  of 
ia»ue,  it  will  be  too  late* 


Home-made  Christmas  gifts.  Describe  and 
give  full  directions  for  making  one  arti- 
cle  suitable  for  a  present  Give  us  some- 
thing  new  if  possible. 

Miss  J.  M.  G.,  Buchanan,  Va. — A  bag 
of  black  brocaded  ribbon,  the  flowers 
outlined  with  jet  beads  cut  from  old 
dress  and  hat  trimmings,  has  been  much 
admired.  The  ribbon  is  sewed  together 
to  make  the  bag  the  desired  width,  the 
seams  finished  by  straight  rows  of  beads 
taken  on  strong  thread,  a  few  at  a  time, 
and  back-stitched  to  the  material.  The 
flowers  are  outlined  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  leaves  by  sewing  down  single 
beads  with  little  spaces  between,  like 
seed  stitch  in  embroidery.  The  bag  is 
lined  with  plain  silk  and  finished  with 
a  heading  and  double  ribbon  loops  for 
handle. 

For  a  young  girl  or  one  desiring  an 
evening  bag  the  same  idea  could  be  car- 
ried out  using  some  of  the  beautiful 
Persian  ribbons  or  silk  with  the  colored 
seed  beads  now  so  popular,  the  handles 
made  by  crocheting  cord  of  silk  to 
match,  run  through  crochet-covered 
rings,  sewed  around  the  top  an  inch  or 
more  below  the  edge. 

Either  the  black  or  colored  bag  would 
make  a  handsome  gift  at  a  nominal  cost, 
Bince  remnants  of  ribbon  are  frequently 
to  be  found  on  the  bargain  counter  and 
the  beads  are  not  expensive.  One  fre- 
quently has  left-over  materials  that  can 
be  utilized,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
above  original  method  of  decoration. 

Mrs.  N.  G.,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y.— A  gift 
that  is  different  and  much  appreciated 
by  town  people  is  something  direct  from 
the  farm,  such  as  a  basket  of  choice 
apples  or  winter  pears;  a  card  of  honey, 
a  can  of  maple  syrup,  a  nicely  'dressed 
fowl,  some  pop  corn  or  native  nuts;  a 
roll  of  butter,  a  fruit  cake,  a  piece  of 
home-cured  dried  beef  or  even  a  fern, 
plant  or  bulb  from  the  woods. 

An  old  lady,  living  alone,  and  having 
few  near  relatives  to  remember  her  at 
Christmas,  was  made  very  happy  by  a 
basket  of  prepared  food.  It  usually  con- 
tained a  chicken,  brown  and  white  bread, 
jelly,  sauce  of  some  kind,  two  kinds  of 
cake,  ff  pudding  or  pie,  apples,  oranges 
and  nuts  and  home-made  candy.  No 
doubt  the  spread  lasted  her  several  days 
and  her  joy  in  it  was  almost  like  a 
child's. 


M.  A.  B.,  Flora  Dale,  Pa.— Envelope- 
shaped    handkerchief    cases   are    useful, 
pretty  and  inexpensive,  and  can  be  made 
by  any  one  who  does  needlework.  Linen, 
mercerized  cotton  poplin,  or  other  wash- 
able   materials    of    similar    weight   are 
suitable.     Take  a  piece  of  goods  17x8  >/, 
inches  to  make  an  oblong  one.    Baste  a 
narrow    hem    across   one   end;    feather- 
stitch   It   with    embroidery    cotton    the 
same  shade  as  used  on  flap.     Shape  the 
flap   (experimenting  with  paper  until  a 
pleasing   result   Is  secured)    and   flnish 
the    edge    by    buttonholing,    crochet,    or 
feather-stitch.      Single     initials,     mono- 
grams, or  simple  designs  make   pretty 
decorations.     When  the  flap  Is  flnlshed, 
Bew   up   the  ends   of   the  envelope.     If 
jvhite  linen  Is  used  and  the  ornamenta- 
tion done  In  color,  a  sachet  to  match  the 
color  may  be  added.     Brown  linen  with 
the  work  done  In  brown  makes  a  nice 
case  for  a  man's  use,  but  It  Is  better  to 


make  the  case  square — about  8  inches 
These  cases  are  especially  convenient  to 
use  when  traveling. 

Miss  M.  T.  M.,~W[itchell,  Va.  —  A 
dainty  bureau  scarf  can  be  made  in  an 
hour  or  less  by  purchasing  three  men's 
hem-stitched  handkerchiefs  and  joining 
them  together  with  lace  insertion.  The 
handkerchiefs  can  be  had  at  12 1/,  or  25 
cents  each,  and  with  good  insertion 
make  the  gift  cost  from  50  to  95  cents; 
or  it  can  be  made  prettier,  but  more  ex- 
pensive, by  purchasing  edging  to  match 
the  insertion  and  sewing  it  around  the 
edge  of  the  scarf. 

A  dainty  monogram  tea  apron  can  be 
made  by  purchasing  one  initial  handker- 
chief at  25  cents;  cut  the  Initial  corner 
away  to  fit  about  the  waist;  apply  this 
corner  to  the  handkerchief  as  a  pocket- 
sew  a  fine  lace  edge  about  the  whole 
make  a  waist  band  out  of  some  white 
scrap,  either  linen  or  lawn,  and  this  gift 
will  not  cost  over  35  cents. 

Two  men's  silk  handkerchiefs  sewed 
together  and  finished  with  silk  fringe 
will  make  a  beautiful  sofa  pillow  A 
dainty  baby's  pillow  slip  can  be  made  in 
a  short  time  by  joining  together  two 
hem-stitched  handkerchiefs  and  whip 
lace  across  two  ends  or  embroider  a  tiny 
spray  of  forget-me-nots  here  and  there. 
Out  of  large  fancy  handkerchiefs  I  make 
laundry  bags,  shoe  bags,  hair  receivers, 
etc.  All  these  gifts  are  very  serviceable 
and  each  can  be  made  In  a  short  time. 

Mrs.  L.  H.  B.,  Doj^estown,  Pa.— A 
friend  of  mine  keeps  everything  in  her 
bureau  drawers  in  closed  pasteboard 
boxes.  The  appearance  of  these  boxes, 
many  of  them  with  different  kinds  of 
paper  coverings,  gave  me  the  idea  to 
make  the  some  kind  of  boxes,  only  cov- 
ered. Two  yards  of  a  small  figured  cre- 
tonne will  cover  seven  boxes  of  various 
sizes — a  shoe  box,  writing  paper  boxes, 
several  candy  boxes,  and  even  a  tiny  per- 
fume box  covered  to  hold  hairpins. 

To  cover  each  box,  use  only  the  bot- 
tom, four  sides  and  the  plain  top  with- 
out the  rims.     Cut  cretonne  to  fit  each 
piece,  allowing  for  turning  in.  Overseam 
three  sides.     The   fourth   side  has  the 
folded  edge  of  the  goods  and  requires  no 
sewing.     For  the  top  It  is  well  to  slip 
In  a  piece  of  cotton  wadding  to  make  it 
feel  soft  and  appear  raised.     When  all 
the  sides  are  sewed  they  must  be  joined 
first  to  th6  bottom,  then  to  each  other. 
Then  overcast   the  lid   on   to  the   back 
piece.     Be  sure,  in  joining,  to  have  the 
smooth   turned   edges,  at  the  top.     The 
box,    when    finished,    may    have   a   tiny 
strap  of  cretonne  and  a  patent  fastener 
to  close  it.     This  is  optional,  however, 
as   It   will   close   without  a  catch.       A 
pretty    idea    is    to    use   a   harmonizing 
shade  of  embroidery  cotton  and  overcast 
over  the  rough  edges  of  the  box  where 
the  sides  were  joined.     A  set  of  these 
boxes,  fitted  Into  a  bureau  drawer,  makes 
a  very  acceptable  as  well  as  useful  and 
attractive  gift. 


Mrs.  S.  M.  J.,  Kentwood,  La.— Of  all 
the  Christmas  gifts  I  have  ever  made, 
nothing  ever  brought  more  real  lasting 
pleasure  than  two  long  gowns   for  my 
little    nieces    to    wear    while    "playing 
grown-up."     The  dresses  were  made  of 
gay  cretonne.   I  used  the  children's  dress 
patterns  to  shape  by,  only  making  them 
large    enough    to    slip    on    over    their 
dresses,  touching  the  floor  In  front  and 
trailing  about  two   feet  behind.     I   fin- 
ished  the  necks,  sleeves  and  bottoms  of 
the   skirts    with    fluted    ruffles.     I    dyed 
and  pressed  som»  faded  ribbons  for  neck 
and  sleeve  bows.    These  little  gowns  are 
not  only  more  satisfactory  to  the  chil- 
dren, but  save  their  mother's  skirts  from 
being  dragged   around  and   mussed   In 
their  play. 


Inside  put  »/.  dozen  small  clothes  pins, 
6  feet  of  heavy  cord  and  a  little  piece 
of  soap  wrapped  in  waxed  paper  and  tied 
with  ribbon. 

When  traveling  this  is  very  convenient 
to  have  for  hanging  gloves,  handker- 
chiefs or  any  small  articles  that  you 
would  wish  to  wash  in  your  room.  Small 
clothes  pins  about  2  Inches  long  can  be 
found  in  any  of  the  toy  shops. 


H.  McK.,  Mercer,  Pa. — I  am  going  to 
make  collars  for  Christmas.  They  are  '^ 
pretty  and  practical  and  can  be  made 
at  small  cost  If  one  has  good  taste  and  a 
little  spare  time.  With  a  good  pattern 
I  am  going  to  cut  a  number  of  collars 
from  organdie  and  lawn.  Plain  white 
organdie  is  best  because  it  stays  In  place 
better,  but  I  have  some  lawn,  so  I  am 
going  to  use  it.     I  shall  put  a  i/4-inch 
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Hosiery  Made  to  Stand  Everyday  Wear 

You  find  it  hard  to  get  hosiery  that  will  stand  the  house- 
wife's everyday  wear.    The  heels,  soles  and  toes  wear  full  of 
holes;  it  ravels  quickly  and   loses  its 
shape  after  the  first  washing.    Here's 
the    solution   for   the    problem — buy 

DURABLE 
DURHAM 

FOR    MEN,  WOME 
Made  strongest  where  the  wear  is  hardest. 

Look  at  these  stockings.  Notice  the  deep 
elastic  rib  top  that  is  garter-pull-proof  and 
ravel-proof.  Like  all  Durable  Durham  Hosiery 
the  heels,  soles  and  toes  are  heavily  rein- 
forced.   Made  in  both  regular  and  wide  width. 

Durable  Durham  Hosiery  is  made  for 
everybody  in  the  family.  Price  lOc,  15c  and 
25c.    Every  pair  is  fully  guaranteei 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  the  Durable^  Durham 
2S-cent  Mercerized  Hosiery 

DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS 
Durham,  N.  C, 
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See  What  You 
Can  Save  On 
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Get  the 
New  Catalog 


ET  oar  new  stove 
book  and  find  out 
why  over  350,000 
pleased  owners  rec- 
ommend Kalamazoo. 

inn.»~»t^.   *i  .    *  j—j  ^ See  beautiful  color 

im»t«t1on«  of  Uteat  dedarns.new  improvements.  Get  wholeMie 
prip«i  and  save  money.  WHt« Today.  siTdayB'tHal, 860 days' 

?*S7'"il^*^*^2!^  •'.^•'^*-   »l«>.OOOGuirMte«w    Ve 
pa"  ireiirht  and  ahip  within  24  hoara.  Ask  far  CaialM  ■•  104. 

^       KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.  ' 

MaamatiiHi  «•  »  WalamaiwH,  MI«Mi 

Stores,  Ranges,  Gaa  Ranffes.  Pumaeee, , 
MetalWhiteFnameled  Kitchen  Kabinrts. 
3c»talog«— pleate  ««y  whkb  you  want. 


\  Kalamazoo 


A.  L.,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.— One  of 
the  nicest  little  gifts  I  have,  and  one 
that  has  been  very  useful  to  me  is  a 
"traveler's  laundry  kit,"  which  can  be 
made  at  little  cost.  Use  V^  yard  of 
moire  or  Persian  ribbon  4  inches  wide 
to  make  a  little  bag,  making  an  Inch 
hem  at  the  top.  This  can  be  brlar- 
stltched  in  so  as  to  form  a  casing  In 
which  to  run  No.  1  ribbon  to  draw  It  up. 


Indoor  Qoset 

More    Comfortable,  I 
HeahlifDl,  ConTenieDt 

Eliminatee  the  oat- door 
prlTy,  open  vault  and  cew- 
Ppol.  which  are  breeding 
places  for  gt^rms.  Bave  • 
r.?/*"*.  "an'tary,  odorless 
toilet  right  in  yoor  house. 
HO  going  out  In  oold  weather. 
^'SP^H.''*^*'''^"'  Endorsed 
^ by  State  Boards  of  Health. 

ABSOLUTELY    ODORLKSS 
nwi uitTuf  an n. imi nwiiuo.  uthit 


80  Days  Trial  of  tbe  "EASY" 
Vacnum  Washer  takes  you 
away  from  washboard  druds- 
ery  forever.  Try  It  now  while 
the  heavy  summer  washing 
drags  the  life  out  of  you  by  the 
old  laborious  process.  Hee  how 
It  Heems  to  have  the  washlog 
easy  for  one  month.  Write  t^ 
day  for  Information. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL 

5100  E. Water  St..  Syrmcuem.  N.  Y. 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tisers you  "saw  it  in  The  Practical 
r  armer. 


30c  Quaii^  COFFEE 

Direct  from  Wholesaler  Fr.sh  off  th«  Roastar 

5    LBS.    FOR    $1 

RcAti  or  Grotinct  ^ 

Deiivorod  free   within   300  miles  by   parcel  pest 
lO  Lbs.  DELrVERED  FREE  lOOO  Mil— 

Satisfaction  cu»rant«>*d  or  money  r^fimdwl 

CnxIES  COFFEE  CO..  23S-I7  WsaliiiiftM  St..  New  Tark 

E.STABLI.MHED  7«  YEARA 
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htm  on  some  and  trim  with  crocheted 
lace;  there  are  so  many  pretty  easily 
made  edgings.  On  others  I  shall  use  a 
vVi-lnch  hem  and  make  a  border  of 
French  knots  just  inside  the  hem,  using 
white,  pale  blue  or  pale  pink  lustre  cot- 
ton, or  make  a  cluster  of  knots  in  the 
corners.  Any  one  who  embroiders  well 
could  make  variations  by  using  hand 
embroidery.  The  inside  of  the  collars 
will  be  finished  with  bias  facing.  As 
these  collars  are  so  much  worn  now  on 
almost  any  kind  of  dress  or  coat.  I  think 
they  will  be  appreciated  as  Christmas 
gifts. 


Miss  J.  F.  S.,  Uniondale,  Pa.— A  most 
Inexpensive  and  serviceable  Christmas 
gift  is  made  as  follows:  Take  6  inches  of 
any  color  satin  ribbon  about  '^i  inch 
wide,  then  to  one  end  sew  a  small  safety 
pin  and  to  the  other  a  small  ivory  ring. 
Attach  two  of  these  completed  gifts  to 
a  card  on  which  has  been  written  the  fol- 
lowing verse: 

When  you  on  a  journey  go, 

Take  us  without  fail, 
Pin  us  to  your  skirt-band, 
And  hang  us  on  a  nail, 

Mrs.  H.  H.,  LaGrangeville,  N.  Y. — 
A  very  useful  gift  is  a  twine  holder. 
Seven  inches  of  cretonne  will  make  five. 
Cut  a  4-pointed  star  9  inches  from  point 
to  point,  hole  in  center.  Bind  the  points 
v.ith  narrow  ribbon,  fasten  points  to- 
gcher  with  hook  and  eye  so  that  the 
1)1 11  may  be  replaced  when  used  up. 
Hang  up  with  a  strip  of  ribbon  and 
bone  ring.  Eight  rents  fully  covers  the 
«ost  of  each — small  piece  figured  goods. 
1  yard  pink  ribbon  and  ball  of  red  cord. 
\\'rite  this  verse  on  the  card  enclosed: 
"When  I  am  nowhere  to  be  had 
You  are  sure  to  want  me  mighty  bad, 
Irio  hang  me  on  a  handy  nail. 
And  when  you  want  me  pull  my  tail." 

These  gifts  are  more  appreciated  than 
something  that  is  put  away  to  be  looked 
at  only  occasionally. 


ribbon  on  the  other  end  of  the  cards, 
taking  care  that  the  spaces  between  the 
cards  are  the  same  at  both  sides  or  it 
would  not  hang  straight.  If  you  have  a 
Kodak  these  calendars  can  be  made 
much  more  interesting  by  selecting 
views  which  will  be  of  special  interest 
to  the  recipient. 


Mrs.  C.  H.,  Avoca,  N.  Y. — A  talcum 
slapper  is  made  of  a  lamb's  wool  sole 
edged  with  silk  cord  and  at  at  one  end 
is  a  bag  of  satin,  large  enough  to  hold 
the  talcum  case  with  its  perforated  top. 
The  powder  is  shaken  on  the  lamb's  wool 
then  applied  to  the  skin  after  the  bath 
with  little  pats,  v/hich  thoroughly  dis- 
tributes the  fragrant  particles.  A  loop 
of  the  cord  at  the  back  of  the  sole  near 
the  toe  serves  to  hang  it  up.  A  pretty 
touch  of  personality  may  be  given  by 
working  on  the  satin  bag  the  initials  of 
the  person  who  is  to  receive  it. 


^  L.  M.  T.,  Fine  Creek  Mills,  Va.— Not 
long  ago  I  saw  an  article  which  appealed 
to  me  as  a  gift  for  young  and  old  alike. 
It  was  a  knitted  shoulder  scarf.  The 
materials  for  this  were  three  balls  of 
mercerized  chrochet  cotton  and  two 
skeins  of  eight-fold  Germantown  wool. 
The  style  of  knitting  is  jiret  the  plain 
stitch.  Last  on  60  stitches,  using  the 
cotton  first,  knitting  a  length  of  8  inches, 
then  alternate  cotton  and  wool,  knitting 
two  rows  of  wool  to  one  of  cotton  until 
the  wool  is  used  up,  then  8  inches  more 
of  the  cotton.  Finish  by  gathering  the 
ends  close  and  sewing  on  each  a  tassel 
5  inches  long,  made  of  the  cotton.  The 
one  I  saw  was  of  blue  and  l)lack,  but  any 
desired  combination  of  colors  may  be 
used.  Of  course,  the  age  of  the  wearer 
would  help  decide. 

L.  K.  Z.,  Hatfield,  Pa.  —  One  inex- 
pensive, as  well  as  useful,  gift  which  I 
am  making  is  a  combing  jacket.  It  Is 
very  simple  to  make.  I  bought  a  Turk- 
ish towel  42  inches  In  length  and  20 
inches  In  width  for  50  cents.  I  cut  It 
out  round  In  the  center  for  the  neck,  and 
silt  It  from  the  neck  all  down  the  front. 
Where  I  cut  it  I  carefully  hemmed  very 
narrow.  A  crocheted  edge  finished  it 
very  nicely,  the  pattern,  according  to 
width  and  taste  being  a  matter  of 
choice.  I  work  a  narrow  edge  on  mine. 
Edge:  lart  row.  3  dc  In  hem  one-fourth 
inch  from  corner,  ch  7  and  .3  dc  on  oppo- 
site side  from  corner;  ch  5,  dc  in  hem 
one-fourth  Inch  from  last  3  dc.  rp.  ro. 
2nd  row,  6  t,  1  p,  5  t,  under  5  chain. 
7  dc,  under  5  ch,  1  dc  in  center  of  3  dc. 
5  t,  1  p,  4  t,  under  next  5  ch  rp.  ro.  After 
leaving  24  Inches  for  armholes  lace  9 
inches  on  each  side  with  IV-j  yards  rib- 
bon. 


tension  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, has  prepared  several  receipts. 

The  following  receipt  for  rye  bread  is 
simple  and  inexpensive: 

2  cups  liquid  (half  water  and  half 
milk),  2  tablespoonfuls  fat  (lard  or  but- 
ter), 2  tablespoonfuls  brown  sugar,  1  tea- 
spoonful  salt,  i/i  to  1  yeast  cake  dis- 
solved in  1/4  cup  luke-warm  water,  3  to 
4  cupfuls  rye  flour,  enough  wheat  flour 
to  knead  into  dough. 


Scald  liquid,  add  fat,  sugar  and  salt; 
when  luke-warm,  add  dissolved  yeast  and 
enough  flour  to  make  a  batter.  When 
light,  add  enough  more  flour  to  make  a 
dough.  Knead  till  smooth  and  elastic. 
When  slightly  more  than  doubled  in 
bulk,  make  Into  loaves.  When  light, 
bake  from  50  minutes  to  one  hour. 

A  combination  of  rye  and  wheat  flour 
gives  a  lighter  and  more  desirable  loaf 
than  one  with  rye  flour  alone. 
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Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Full  directions  for  making,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-fitting  and  seam  allowing.  'When  ordering  write  your  name 
and  address  in  full,  state  the  number  and  siee  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  10  cents  for 
each.      Address,    FASHION  DEPARTMENT,  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILAD'A.  PA. 


S.  A.  S.,  Elkhart,  Ind.— One  year  my 
sister  and  I  made  calendars  for  Christ- 
mas gifts  to  aunts  and  cousins.  We  pur- 
chased picture  post  cards,  views  of  our 
town,  some  calendar  pads  and  several 
yards  of  red  ana  green  baby  rlbl>on. 
Three  pictures  were  selected  for  each 
calendar,  choosing  views  that  would 
harmonize,  and  the  pad  was  pasted  on 
a  lower  corner  of  one  of  them.  The 
cards  were  joined  together  horizontally, 
one  above  another,  by  ribbon  pasted  on 
the  back,  leaving  '/j-lnch  spaces  between 
the  cards.  We  used  red  ribbon  for  some 
and  green  for  others,  but  the  two  colors 
may  be  used  together.  We  glued  one  end 
of  the  ribbon  securely  on  the  back  of  the 
lower  card,  fastened  the  ribbon  across 
the  backs  of  the  next  two  cards  1>/. 
Inches  from  the  end,  left  7  inches  as  a 
loop  to  hang  It  by  and  then  pasted  the 


What  Our  Farm  Women  Ask 

We  receive  a  great  many  suggested 
topics  for  the  Women's  Exchange  which 
we  are  unable  to  use  because  not  enough 
of  our  readers  have  had  experience 
along  these  lines  to  make  a  complete  dis- 
cussion. Knowing,  however,  that  there 
must  be  some  who  could  answer  the 
questions  we  are  going  to  submit  them 
to  our  readers  from  time  to  time  and 
will  be  glad  to  receive  information  in 
reply  from  such  as  possess  it.  for  the 
benefit  of  the  questioners.  The  follow- 
ing are  a  few  received  recently,  who  can 
answer  them? 

Mrs.  J.  F.  F.,  Pennsylvania,  writes: 
1.  Please  give  me  a  receipt  for  canning 
pumpTvins.  I  have  tried  for  years  to  keep 
them,  but  never  found  a  receipt  that 
was  good. 

2.  Is  there  any  possible  way  to  keep 
"Hverwurst,"  as  the  German  people  call 
it,  until  weather  becomes  warm? 

3.  Is  there  any  possible  way  of  wash- 
ing white  woolen  knit  goods,  such  as 
sweaters  and  gloves,  to  keep  them  pretty 
and  white  without  shrinking? 

4.  How  can  an  eiderdown  cloak  be 
cleaned  at  home? 

5.  Please  give  a  receipt  for  fruit  cake 
that  is  a  light  color.  All  I  have  ev^ 
tasted  were  dark,  except  one  which  I 
saw  in  a  Virginia  home,  so  there  must 
be  a  way  to  make  it. 

Mrs.  M.  S.  C,  Virginia,  writes:  How 
do  you  treat  your  house  plants  In  the 
winter  to  make  them  blossom? 

Mrs.  T.  A.  B.,  New  Jersey,  writes: 
Please  give  me  receipt  for  salad  dress- 
ing. What  do  you  use  as  a  substitute  for 
eggs  when  they  are  high  priced? 

Mrs.  H.  O.  W.,  Pennsylvania,  writes: 
Please  send  me  a  receipt  for  tanning 
sheep  hides,  both  with  wooj  on  and  off. 
and  would  the  same  do  for  tanning  furs? 

Mrs.  L.  H.  D..  New  York,  writes: 
Please  give  me  some  eggless  receipts  for 
cake,  cookies,  gingerbread  and  dough- 
nuts. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  F.,  Delaware,  writes:  Please 
send  directions  for  cooking  parsnips  In 
some  other  way  than  blending  with 
potatoes. 

Gift  for  Invalid 

CHARLOTTE   A.    BAKER. 

A  Christmas  glfe-  for  a  "shut-In"  who 
has  all  wants  supplied,  is  often  a  problem. 
You  want  something  that  is  different 
and  something  that  will  last  for  at  lea,st 
p  little  while.  Why  not  send  a  bulb,  and 
let  your  friend  watch  it  grow?  One  can 
find  Chinese  Illy  bulbs  on  the  market 
costing  about  three  for  a  quarter.  These 
are  planted  In  water  and  bloom  In  about 
six  weeks.  The  narcissus  and  jonquil 
cost  about  thlrty-flve  cents  a  dozen  for 
the  varieties  to  be  planted  In  earth,  and 
forty  cents  for  the  variety  In  water. 
These  mature  In  about  two  months. 
While  the  narcissus  comes  In  many  gay 
colors,  one  must  remember  It  has  a 
heavy  perfume,  and  may  not  be  suitable 
for  a  small  room. 

Colorado  Agri.  College. 

Rye  Flour  Cuts  Bread  Cost 

with  the  price  of  wheat  flour  soaring 
almost  dally,  the  housewife  is  vitally 
ccncerned  with  any  suggestions  for  low- 
ering the  cost  of  the  "staff  of  life."  To 
answer  occasional  Inquiries  for  methods 
of  utilizing  rye  flour,  Miss  Pearl  Mac- 
Donald,  in  charge  of  home  economics  ex- 


8<H)7 LadleH'   waist.      Cut   in  sizes  3«  to 

44  Inches  bust  measure.  The  waist  closes  at 
the  left   side  of  the  front. 

8085 Children's  coat.     Cut  In  sizes  2.  4, 

6  and  8  years.  Serge,  cheviot  or  chinchilla 
may  be  used  la  making  this  coat. 

H074. — Misses'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  14  to  20 
years.  The  dress  has  a  two-gored  gathered 
skirt,  plaited  at  the  front. 

M4Nt7. — (Jlrls'  yoke  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  6.  8. 
10  and  12  years.  The  dress  slips  on  over  the 
head  nnd  long  or  short  sleeves  may  be  used. 

NORM. — Ladles'  dressing  sacque.  Cut  In 
sizes  3fl,  40  nnd  44  Inches  bust  measure.  Tlie 
sncque  may  be  made  with  or  without  the  seam 
at  the  back.  .         ^„     ^^ 

^M»l>2 I^adles*  apron.     Cut  In  sizes  36,  40 


and  44  Inches  bust  measure.  The  apron  Is  cut 
In  one  piece  from  the  shoulder  to  the  lower 
edge. 

84IB8. — Boys'  Russian  dress.  Cut  In  sizes 
1  and  2  years.  The  dress  closes  at  the  right 
side  of  the  front. 

H*>H4. — Ladles'  skirt.  Cut  In  sizes  24  to  32 
Inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt  Is  cut  In  two 
gores  nnd  may  be  made  with  or  without  the 
side  yoke  and  pockets.  .  ^     ■•« 

MOH1. — Child's  apron.  Cut  In  sizes  4  to  12 
years.  The  sleeves  extend  to  the  neck  edge 
and  the  apron  may  be  developed  In  linen,  ging- 
ham or  calico.  ,       .        „^  ^     ^ . 

H<mR Ladles'  dress.     Cut  In  sizes  36  to  44 

Inches  bust  measure.  This  dress  has  a  four- 
gored  skirt. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owing  to  the  number  of  departments  in  The  Practical  Farmer,  we  are  unable  to  illustrate  as 
many  patterns  as  we  would  like,  therefore,  we  publish  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  four  times 
a  year,  a  quarterly  fashion  magazine  called— '  Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dressmaker '—which 
illustrates  hundreds  of  the  most  practical  styles  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and  tells  how 
to  make  all  kinds  of  garments.  The  regular  price  of  this  book  is  10  cents  a  copy,  but  we  will 
send  it  postpaid  for  5  cents,  or  if  you  will  order  it  at  the  same  time  that  a  pattern  is  ordered  we 
will  send  a  copy  of  the  latect  at  2  cents  postpaid.     Address 

FASHION  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Profitable  Employment 

for  Farmers 

I  can  offer  a  limited  number  of  farmers  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  New  Jersey  and  Maryland  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  good  weekly  wage  in  spare  time 
this  fall  and  winter.     My  work  is  not  difficult  or  unpleasant. 

Address  H.  HARRIS 

P.  O.  Box  1 32 1  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Other  People's  Justness 

The  Romantic  Career  of  the  Practical  Miss  Dale 


CHAPTER  I. 


INTRODUCING   PERSIS. 


The  knocking  at  the  side  door  and  the 
thumping  overhead  blended  in  a  travesty 
on  the  anvil  chorus,  the  staccato  tapping 
of  somebody's  knuckles  rising  flute-like 
above  the  hammering  of  Joel's  cane.  To 
some  temperaments  the  double  summons 
would  have  proved  confusing,  but  Persis 
Da^le  dropped  her  sewing  and  moved 
briskly  to  the  door,  addressing  the  ceil- 
ing as  she  went.  "  'Twon't  hurt  you  to 
wait." 

The  stout  woman  on  the  steps  entered 
heavily  and  fell  into  a  chair  that  creaked 
an  inarticulate  protest.  Persis'  quick 
ear  caught  the  signal  of  distress. 

"Mis'  West,  you'd  be  more  comf'table 
in  the  arm-chair.  I  fight  shy  of  it  be- 
cause it's  too  comf'table.  If  I  set  back 
into  the  hollow,  it's  because  my  work's 
done  for  the  day.  And  here's  a  palm- 
leaf.  You  look  as  hot  as  mustard-plas- 
ter." 

Having  thus  tactfully  interfered  for 
the  preservation  of  her  property,  Persis 
cast  a  swiftly  appraising  glance  at  the 
chair  her  caller  had  vacated.  "Front 
rung  sprung  just  as  I  expected,"  was 
her  unspoken  comment.  "It's  a  wonder 
that  Etta  West  don't  use  more  discre- 
tion about  Turniture." 

Mrs.  West  dabbed  her  moist  forehead 
with  her  handkerchief,  flopped  the  palm- 
leaf  indeterminately  and  cast  an  alarmed 
glance  heavenward.  "Gracious,  Persis, 
first  thing  you  know,  he'll  be  coming 
through." 

"  'Twon't  hurt  him  t(>  wait."  Persis 
said  again,  as  if  long  testing  had  proved 
the  reliability  of  the  formula.  "He 
called  me  ujvstairs  fifteen  minutes  agb." 
Ehe  added,  "to  have  me  get  down  the 
'cyf^opedia  and  find  out  when  Confucius 
was  born." 

"I  want  to  know,"  murmured  Mrs. 
West,  visibly  Impressed.  "He's  certainly 
got  an  active  mind." 

"He  has,"  Persis  agreed  dryly.  "And 
it's  the  sort  of  mind  that  makes  lots  of 
activity  for  other  folks'  hands  and  feet. 
Does  that  noise  worry  you  Mis'  West? 
For  if  it  does,  I'll  run  up  and  quiet  him 
before  we  get  down  to  business." 

Mrs.  West  approved  the  suggestion. 
'I  brought  ray  black  serge,"  she  ex- 
plained, "to  have  you  see  if  it'll  pay  for 
a  regular  making-over — new  lining  and 
all — or  whether  I'd  better  freshen  it  up 
and  get  all  the  wear  I  can  out  of  it, 
just  as  'tis.  But  I  declare!  With  all 
that  noise  over  my  head,  I  wouldn't 
know  a  Dutch  neck  from  a  placket-hole. 
1  don't  see  how  you  stand  it,  Persis,  day 
in  and  day  out."    . 

"There's  lots  in  getting  used  to 
things,"  Persis  explained,  and  left  the 
room  with  the  buoyant  step  of  a  girl. 
She  looked  every  one  of  her  six  and 
thirty  years,  but  her  movements  still  re- 
gained the  ardent  lightness  of  youth. 
IHaten  people  drag  through  life.  Only 
the  unconquered  move  as  Persis  moved, 
as  though  shod  with  wings. 

The  anvil  chorus  ceased  abruptly  when 
Persis  opened  the  door  of  her  brother's 
loom.  She  entered  with  caution,  for  the 
ilarkness  seemed  impenetrable  after  the 
f^iinny  brightness  of  the  spring  after- 
noon. Joel  Dale's  latest  contribution  to 
liygienic  science  was  the  discovery  that 
f^unshlne  was  poison  to  his  constitution. 
Not  only  were  the  shutters  closed,  and 
the  shades  drawn,  but  a  patch-work  bed- 
nnilt  had  been  tacked  over  the  window 
that  no  obtrusive  ray  of  light  should 
work  havoc  with  his  health.  Joel's  voice 
^vas  hoarsely  tragic  as  he  called  to  his 
tister  to  shut  the  door. 

"I'm  going  to  as  soon  as  I  can  find  my 
J^ay  to  the  knob.  It's  so  pitch-dark  in 
here  that  I'm  as  blind  as  an  owl  till  I 
tH  used  to  it." 

"Maybe  'twould  help  your  eyesight  If 
you  was  the  one  getting  poisoned,"  Joel 
returned  sarcastically  in  the  querulous 
tones  of  the  confirmed  invalid.  "I've 
suffered  the  pangs  of  three  several 
oeaths,'  as  Shakespeare  says,  because 
you  left  the  door  part  way  open  the  last 
time  you  went  to  the  'cyclopedia."  For 
twenty  years  Joel  had  been  an  omnivo- 
'•ous  reader,  and  his  speech  bristled  with 
quotations  gathered  from  his  favorite 
volumes,  and  generally  tagged  with  the 
author's  name.    The  quotations  were  not 


^y  HARRIET  LUMMIS  SMITH 

(Copyright  1016,  The  Bobbs-Mcrrill  Company) 

always  apt,  but  they  helped  to  confirm 
the  village  of  Clematis  in  the  conviction 
that  Joel  Dale  was  an  intellectual  man. 

By  the  time  Persis  had  groped  her  way 
to  the  bed,  she  was  sufficiently  accus- 
tomed to  the  dim  light  to  be  able  to 
distinguish  her  brother's  restless  eyes 
gleaming  feverishly  in  the  pallid  blur 
of  his  face.  "What  do  you  want  now, 
Joel,"  she  asked,  with  the  mechanical 
gentleness  of  overtaxed  patience. 

"Persis,  there's  a  text  o'  Scripture 
that's  weighing  on  my  mind.  I  can't  ex- 
actly place  it,  and  I've  got  to  know  the 
context  before  I  can  figure  out  its  md&n- 
ing.  'Be  not  righteous  over-much,  neith- 
er make  thyself  over-wise.  Why  shouldst 
thou  destroy  thyself?'  That's  the  way  it 
runs,  as  near  as  I  can  remember.  Now 
if  righteousness  is  a  good  thing  and  wis- 
dom too,  why  on  earth — " 

"Goodness,  Joel!  I  don't  believe  that's 
anywhere   in   the   Bible.     Sounds  more 


like  one  of  those  old  heathens  you're  so 
fond  of  reading.  And  anyway,"  contin- 
ued Persis  firmly,  frustrating  her  broth- 
er's evident  intention  to  argue  the  point. 
"I  can't  look  it  up  now.  Mis'  West's 
do^n-stairs." 

"Come  to  discuss  the  weighty  question 
o*  clothes,  I  s'pose.  'Bonnets  and  orna- 
ments of  the  legs,  wimples  and  mantles 
and  stomachtjrs,'  as  the  prophet  says. 
And  that's  of  more  importance  than  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  troubled  mind, 
li  the  world  was  given  up  to  the  tender 
mercies  o'  women,  there'd  be  no  more 
inventions  except  some  new  kind  of 
crimping  pin,  and  nothing  would  be 
written  but  fashion  notes." 

"I'll  have  to  go  now,  Joel."  Persis 
Dale,  having  supported  her  brother  from 
the  time  she  was  a  girl  af  seventeen, 
had  enjoyed  ample  opportunity  to  be- 
come familiar  with  his  opinion  of  her 
sex.  As  the  manly  qualities  had  declined 
in  Joel,  his  masculine  arrogance  had 
waxed  strong.  The  sex  instinct  had  be- 
come concentrated  in  a  sense  of  superi- 
ority so  overwhelming  that  the  woman 
was  not  born  whom  Joel  would  not  have 
regarded  as  a  creature  of  inferior  parts, 
to  be  patronized  or  snubbed,  as  the 
merits  of  the  case  demanded. 

"Do   you    want   a    drink    of    water?" 


Persis  asked,  running  through  the  famil- 
iar formula.  "Shall  I  get  you  a  fan,  or 
smooth  out  the  sheets?  Then  I  guess  I'll 
go  down,  Joel.  I  wouldn't  pound  any 
more  for  a  while,  if  I  was  you.  'Twon't 
do  any  good." 

The  sound  of  voices  greeted  her,  as 
she  descended  the  stairs,  Mrs.  West's 
asthmatic  tones  blending  with  the  flutey 
treble  of  a  young  girl.  "It's  Diantha,," 
thought  Persis,  her  lips  tightening.  "I 
might  have  known  that  Annabel  Sin- 
clair would  send  for  that  waist  two  days 
before  it  was  promised." 

The  young  girl  sitting  opposite  Mrs. 
West  was  perched  lightly  on  the  edge  of 
her  chair  like  a  bird  on  the  point  of 
flight,  and  the  skirt  of  her  blue  cotton 
frock  was  drawn  down  as  far  as  possible 
over  a  disconcerting  length  of  black 
stocking..  Her  fair  hair  was  worn  in 
curls  wiiich  fell  about  her  shoulders. 
Fresh  coloring  and  regularity  of  feature 
gave  her  a  beauty  partially  discounted 
by  an  expression  of  resentful  defiance, 
singularly  at  variance  with  her  general 
rosebud  effect. 

"Mother  sent  me  to  see  if  her  waist 
was  ready,  Miss  Persis."  Diantha  spoke 
like  a  child  repeating  a  lesson  it  has 
been  kept  after  school  to  learn. 

"It     won't    be    done    till     Saturday, 


To  cook  your  meaU 


To  light  your  house  and  hams 


UNION  CARBIDE  ''Drums;'  painted  gray  with 
blue  bands,  are  now  familiar  sights  in  every 
toTvn  and  hamlet  in  this  country. 


Literally   tens   of  thousands 
bide    are    shipped    from    district 
users   every   day. 

The  cotintry  home  owners  (mostly  farmers) 
who  buy  and  store  and  use  all  these  blue 
and  gray  drums  of  Carbide,  now  number 
over  300,000. 

This  great  army  of  Carbide  mers  have 
found  the  task  of  filling  a  Carbide  pUwt  from 
one  of  these  drums  to  be  a  simple  chore. 
They  have  found  that  the  plant,  once  filled, 
supplies  for  many  w^eeks  without  attention,  bril- 
liant light  for  general  use,  all  over  the  place  and 
— gas  for  the  cooking  range  in  the  kitchen. 

One  and  all,  they  are  absolutely  automatic. 
They  have  no  delicate  parts  to  get  out  of 
order  or  call  for  renewal. 

They  are  strong  and  simple  in  construc- 
tion and  under  ordinary  conditions  last  as 
long  as  a  good  building. 

You  can  easily  investigate  the  advantages 
of  a  Country  Home  Carbide    Plant  for  your 


of  these    little    drums    of   Car- 
warehouses    to    country    home 


own  special  requirements  —  when  jrou  do, 
it  will  be  easy  for  you  to  understand  why 
Carbide  lighting  and  cooking  plants 
now  outsell  all  others* 

Write  us  today  and  we  will  mail  yon, 
gratis,  illustrated  booklets  covering  the  use 
of  Union  Carbide  in  one  of  these  indispensable 
light  and  fuel  plants. 

We  do  not  make  any  of  the  numerous 
types  of  Carbide  plants  no^^^  on  the  market. 

Our  business  is  exclusively  confined  to 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  the  UNION 
CARBIDE  which  all  of  these  plants  use. 

For  this  reason,  our  advertising  literatofe 
and  our  advice  in  the  matter  will  be  of 
material  assistance  to  you. 

Just    address    your   letter   to 


Union  Carbide  Sales  CoeCountry  Home  Depus 


42nd  Street  Bldg.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  ChicagOy  IIL 


Kohl  Buflding,  San  Francisco,  Cal« 
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Diantha.     I  told  your  mother  Saturday 
^vheu  she  sent  the  goods  over." 

The  girl  rose  nimbly,  the  movement 
revealing  unexpected  height  and  extreme 
slenderness,  both  qualities  accentuated 
by  her  very  juvenile  attire.  She  made 
a  bird-like  dart  in  the  direction  of  the 
door,  then  turned. 

"Mother  said  I  was  to  coax  you  into 
finishing  it  for  tomorrow,"  she  an- 
nounced, a  light  mockery  rasping  under 
the  melody  of  her  voice.  "I  know  it 
won't  do  any  good,  but  I've  got  to  be 
obedient.  Please  consider  yourself 
coaxed." 

"No,  it  won't  do  any  good,  Diantha. 
The  waist'll  be  ready  about  two  o'clock 
on  Saturday."  Persis  stood  watching 
the  girl's  retreating  figure,  and  the 
serenity  of  her  face  was  for  the  moment 
clouded. 

"Diantha  Sinclair  reminds  me  of  a 
Lombardy  poplar,"  remarked  Mrs.  West. 
"Nothing  but  spindle  till  you're  most  to 
the  top.  It  does  seem  fairly  immoral, 
such  a  show  o'  stockings." 

"Annabel  Sinclair  seems  to  think  she 
can  stop  that  girl's  growing  up  by  keeping 
her  skirts  to  her  knees,"  returned  Persis 
grimly.  "A  young  lady  daughter  would 
be  a  dreadful  inconvenience  to  Annabel." 
Then  the  momentary  sternness  of  her 
expression  was  lost  in  sympathetic  com- 
prehension as  Mrs.  West  bowed  her  head 
and  sprinkled  the  black  serge  with  tears. 
"There,  there,  Mis'  West.  Cry  if  you 
feel  like  it.  Crying's  the  best  medicine 
when  there's  no  men  folks  around  to 
keep  asking  what  the  matter  is.  Just 
let  yourself  go,  and  don't  mind  me." 

"Of  course  you  know,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
West,  her  fat  shoulders  heaving  as  she 
took  full  advantage  of  the  permission. 
"Everybody  knows.  Everybody's  talk- 
ing about  it.  To  think  that  a  son  of 
mine  would  stoop  to  steal  a  wife's  affec- 
tion away  from  her  lawful  husband." 

"Don't  make  things  out  any  worse 
than  they  are,  Mis'  West.  Your  Thad 
can't  steal  what  never  was.  And  Anna- 
bel Sinclair  never  had  any  affection  to 
give  her  husband  nor  nobody  else." 

Mrs.  West's  distress  wcs  too  acute  to 
permit  her  to  find  comfort  in  a  distinc- 
tion purely  technical.  "Thad  always 
was  such  a  good  boy,  Persis,  but  now  I'm 
prepared  for  anything.  I  think  she's 
capable  of  working  him  up  to  the  point 
of  running  away  with  her." 

Again  Persis  proffered  consolation.  "I 
don't  think  so.  Annabel  Sinclair's  what 
I  call  a  feeble  sinner.  She  reminds  me 
ot  Joel  when  he  was  a  little  boy.  He'd 
go  down  to  the  rfiver,  along  in  April 
when  the  water  was  ice-cold,  and  he'd 
get  off  his  clothes  and  stand  on  the  bank 
shivering.  After  his  teeth  had  chattered 
an  hour  or  so,  mothere'd  come  to  look 
him  up  and  Joel  would  get  into  his  trous- 
ers and  go  home  meek  as  a  lamb.  Well. 
Annabel's  the  same  way.  She  likes  to 
shiver  on  the  bank  and  think  what  a 
splash  she'll  make  when  she  goes  in,  but 
she  hasn't  got  the  courage  to  risk  a  wet- 
ting, let  alone  drowning." 

Mrs.  West,  blinking  through  her  tears, 
looked  hard  at  her  friend.  "Seems  to 
me  you're  talking  awful  peculiar,  Persis. 
'Most  as  if  you'd  respect  Annabel  more 
If  she  was  wickeder." 

"Maybe  I  would,"  acknowledged  Persis 
bluntly.  "Seems  to  me  it's  almost  better 
to  have  folks  in  earnest,  if  it's  only 
about  their  sins.  Annabel  Sinclair  turns 
everything  into  play-acting,  good  and 
bad  alike." 

"I  don't  know  why  Thad  can't  see 
through  her,"  cried  the  distracted  moth- 
er, voicing  an  age-old  wonder.  "I  used 
to  think  he  was  as  smart  as  chain  light- 
ning, but  I've  changed  my  mind.  Any 
man  that'll  let  Annabel  Sinclair  lead 
him  around  by  the  nose  hasn't  got  any 
more  than  just  enough  sense  to  keep  him 
out  of  an  asylum  for  tfte  feeble-minded, 
if  he  is  my  son." 

"That's  where  all  of  'em  belong  when 
it  comes  to  a  woman  like  Annabel,"  said 
Persis  with  unwonted  pessimism.    "And 
Thad's  just  young  enough  to  be  p''oud 
ot  having  that  sort  of  acquaintance  with 
a  married  woman.    Men  are  queer  cattle, 
Mis'    West.      The   worst    woman    living 
likes  to  pretend  to  herself  that  she's  a.s 
good  as  anybody,  but  a  man  who's  been  ' 
decent  from  the  cradle  up,  gets  lots  of ' 
comfort  out  of  thinking  he's  a  regular  | 
devil.    At  the  same  time."  she  conceded,  I 
with  a  change  of  tone,  "the  thing  ought 
to  be  stopped." 

"Of  -course  it  had.  But  how  are  we 
going  to  do  it?  I've  talked  to  Thad  and 
talked  to  him,  and  so  lias  his  father.  If 
I  thought  the  minister  would  have  any 
Influence — " 

"You  just  let  Thad  alone  for  a  spell." 
Persis  commanded   with   her   usual   de- 


cision.   "And  you  leave  this  thing  to  me. 
I'll  try  to  think  a  way  out." 

This  astonishing  offer  was  made  in  a 
matter-ot-fact  tone,  significant  in  itself. 
Persis  Dale  earned  her  living  as  a  dress- 
maker, and  pieced  out  her  income  by 
acting  as  a  nurse  in  the  dull  seasons, 
but  her  real  occupation  in  life  was  at- 
tending to  other  people's  business.  She 
had  a  divine  meddlesomeness.  She  was 
inquisitive  after  the  fashion  of  a  sympa- 
thetic arch-angel.  It  appalled  her  to 
see  people  wrecking  their  lives  by  in- 
decision, vacillation,  incapacity,  by  poor 
judgment  and  crass  stupidity.  Her 
homely  wisdom,  the  fruit  of  observant 
years,  her  native  common  sense,  her 
strength  and  discernment  were  all  at 
the  service  of  the  first  comer.  Responsi- 
bility, the  bugbear  of  mankind,  was  as 
the  breath  in  her  nostrils. 

"I  wouldn't  do  any  more  talking  to 
Thad,"  Persis  repeated,  as  Mrs.  West 
looked  at  her  with  the  instant  confidence 
of  ineflSciency  in  one  who  indicates  a 
readiness  to  take  the  helm.  "Don't  make 
him  feel  that  he's  so  awfully  important 
just  because  he's  making  a  fool  of  him- 
self. Most  boys  attract  more  attention 
the  first  time  they  kick  over  the  traces 
than  they  ever  did  in  all  their  lives  be- 
fore. 'Tisn't  any  wonder  to  me  that  the 
elder  brother  gets  a  little  cranky  when 
he  sees  the  fuss  made  over  the  prodigal, 
first  because  he's  gone  wrong  and  then 
because  he's  going  right,  same  as  decent 
folks  have  been  doing  all  the  time." 

"What  do  you  mean  to  do,  Persis?" 
Mrs,  West's  tone  indicated  that  by  some 
mysterious  legerdemain  the  burden  had 
been  shifted.  It  was  now  Persis'  prob- 
lem. 

"That'll  bear  thinking  about."  Persis 
returned  with  no  sign  of  resenting  her 
friend's  assumption.  "And  while  I'm 
turning  it  over  in  my  mind,  let  Thad 
alone,  and  don't  wear  yourself  out 
worrying."  The  injunction  probably  had 
a  figurative  import  though  Mrs.  West 
interpreted  it  literally. 

"Wear  myself  out.  I  can't  so  much  as 
wear  off  a  pound.  I've  been  too  upset  to 
eat  or  sleep  for  the  last  two  months,  and 
I've  been  gaining  right  along.  Most 
folks  can  reduce  by  going  without  break- 
fast, but  seems  as  if  it  don't  make  auy 
difference  with  m6  wliether  I  touch 
victuals  or  not." 

She  was  rising  ponderously  when  Per- 
sis checked  her.  "Your  serge.  Mis'  West, 
We  were  going  to  see  if  'twas  worth 
making  over." 

"It's  time  to  get  supper,  Persis,  and 
there  ain't  a  mite  of  hurry  about  that 
serge.  Truth  is,"  explained  Mrs.  West, 
lowering  her  voice  to  a  confidential  mur- 
mur, "  'twasn't  altogether  the  dress  that 
brought  me  over.  I  sort  of  hankered 
for  a  talk  with  you.  There  never  was 
such  a  hand  as  you  be,  Persis,  to  hearten 
a  body  up." 

Persis  found  no  time  that  evening  for 
grappling  with  the  problem  for  which 
she  had  voluntarily  made  herself  re- 
sponsible. The  preparation  of  Joel's  sup- 
per was  a  task  demanding  time  and 
prayerful  consideration,  for  as  is  the 
case  with  most  chronic  invalids,  his  fas- 
tidiousness concerning  his  food  ap- 
proached the  proportions  of  a  mania. 
Her  efforts  to  gratify  her  brother's  in- 
satiable euriosity  on  points  of  his- 
tory and  literature,  had  put  her 
several  hours  behind  with  her  sew- 
ing, and  as  she  owned  to  a  most 
unprofessional  pride  in  keeping  her 
word  to  the  letter,  midnight  found  her 
still  at  work.  A  few  minutes  later  she 
folded  away  the  finished  garment  and 
picked  from  the  rag  carpet  the  usual 
litter  of  scraps  and  basting  threads, 
after  which  she  was  at  liberty  to  at- 
tend to  that  mysterious  rite  known  to 
the  housekeeper  as  "shutting  up  for  the 
night."  a  rite  never  to  be  omitted  even 
in  the  village  of  Clematis  where  a  locked 
door  is  held  to  indicate  that  somebody  is 
putting  on  airs. 

Candle  in  hand,  Persis  paused  before 
a  photograph,  framed  in  blue  plush  and 
occupying  a  prominent  position  on  the 
mantel.  "Good  night,  Justin,"  she  said 
in  as  matter-of-fact  a  tone  as  if  she  were 
exchanging  farewells  with  some  chance 
caller.  As  the  candle  nickered,  a  wave 
of  expression  seemed  to  cross  the  face 
in  the  plush  frame,  almost  as  if  it  had 
smiled. 

It  was  a  pleasant  young  face  with  a 
good  forehead  and  frank  eyes.  The  inde- 
terminate sweetness  of  the  mouth  and 
( hin  hinted  that  this  was  a  man  in  the 
making,  his  strength  to  be  wrought  out, 
his  weakness  to  be  mastered.  Like  the 
blue  plush  the  photograph  was  faded,  as 
were,  alas,  the  roses  in  Persis'  cheeks. 
It    was    twenty   years    since   they   had 


kissed  each  other  good-by  in  that  very 
room,  boy  and  girl,  sure  of  themselves 
and  of  the  future.  Justin  was  going 
away  to  make  a  home  for  her,  and  Per- 
sis would  wait  for  him,  if  need  be,  till 
her  hair  was  gray. 

He  had  been  unfortunate  from  the 
start.  Up  in  the  garret,  spicy  with  the 
fragrance  of  dried  herbs  and  of  cam- 
phor, were  his  letters,  locked  away  in 
a  small  horse-hair  trunk.  Twice  a  year 
Persis  opened  the  trunk  to  dust  the  let- 
ters, and  sometimes  she  drew  out  the 
contents  of  a  yellowing  envelope  and 
read  a  line  here  and  there.  These  were 
the  letters  over  which  she  had  wept  Icng, 
long  before, — blurred  in  places  by 
youth's  hot  tears,  the  letters  she  had  car- 
ried on  her  heart.  They  were  full  of 
the  excuses  in  which  failure  is  invaria- 
bly fertile,  breathing  from  every  page 
the  fatal  certainty  that  luck  would  soon 
turn. 

The  letters  became  infrequent  after 
old  Mr.  Ware's  "stroke."  Persis  under- 
stood. For  them  there  could  be  no 
thought  of  marrying  nor  giving  in  mar- 
riage while  the  old  man  lay  helpless. 
All  that  Justin  could  spare  from  his 
scr.nt  earnings,  little  enough,  she  knew, 
must    be    sent    home.     And    meanwhile 


Joel  having  discovered  in  a  thiee  months' 
illness  his  fitness  to  play  the  part  of  in- 
valid, had  apparently  decided  to  make 
the  role  permanent.  Like  many  anoth- 
er, Persis  had  found  in  work  and  re- 
sponsibility, a  mysterious  solace  for  the 
incessant  dull  aches  at  her  heart. 

That  was  twenty  years  before.  Persis 
Dale,  climbing  the  stairs  as  nimbly  as 
if  it  were  early  morning  and  she  herself 
just  turned  sixteen,  seemed  a  woman 
eminently  practical.  Yet  in  the  changes 
of  those  twenty  years,  though  trouble 
had  been  a  frequent  guest  under  the 
sloping  roof  of  the  old-fashioned  house 
and  death  had  entered  more  than  once, 
there  had  never  been  a  time  when  Persis 
had.  gone  to  bed  without  a  good  night  to 
the  photograph  in  the  plush  frame,  never 
a  morning  when  she  had  begun  the  day 
without  looking  into  the  eyes  of  her  old 
lover. 

The  most  practical  woman  that  ever 
made  a  button-hole  or  rolled  a  pie-crust, 
despite  a  gray  shimmer  at  her  temples 
and  a  significant  tracery  at  the  comers 
of  her  eyes,  has  a  chamber  in  her  heart 
marked  "private"  where  she  keeps  en- 
shrined some  tender  memory.  At  the 
core,  every  woman  is  a  sentimentalist. 
(Continued  next  issue.) 
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EDITED  BY  W.  H.  TOMHAVE 


Killing  and  Dressing  Hogs 

By  W.  H.  TOMHAVE  ' 


Hogs,  like  other  classes  of  live  stock, 
Bhould  be  kept  off  feed  at  least  24  hours, 
and  not  be  unduly  excited  before  being 
killed.  Before  attempting  to  slaughter 
It.  the  hog  should  be  handled  by  means 
of  a  small  rope  securely  fastened 
around    one    of    the    hind  legs.      The 


/.^:        Fi9.  i—Corr.aet  Way  to  HoU  Hog  Whih  Sticking 


I  %*^f  "*^    ^^    P"^    ^^^^    o'    t*»e  tusks 
^    the     upper     jaw     if     it     is     dlflft- 
cult    to    fasten    the    rope    around    the 
leg.     After  the  animal  has  been  taken 
to  the  place  of  slaughter  it  is  thrown 
on  Its  back,  and  held  in  position  by  one 
01   two  persons  while  another  does  the 
sticking.     This  is  best  accomplished  by 
holding   the   animal   by   both   its   front 
If  gs.     The  person  holding  it  places  his 
legs   on   each   side  of  the  body  In  the 
shoulder  pits  of  the  hog.    It  can  easily 
be  held  in  this  position  as  long  as  it  is 
kept  squarely  on  its  back.    If  it  is  found 
difficult  to  manage  a  hog  in  this  manner, 
Jt  may  be  stunned  by  the  use  of  an  ax 
or  hammer  or  by  shooting.    This  is,  how- 
ever, a  matter  of  personal  preference  or 
convenience. 

Blkedi.no.— The  proper   sticking  of  a 
hog  is  very  important.    It  must  be  prop- 
el ly  done  in   order  to  drain   the  blood 
from  the  carcass,  as  the  circulation  in 
hogs  is  slow,  and  consequently  it  is  more 
difficult  to  remove  the  blood  from  swine 
than  from  the  other  classes  of  live  stock. 
The  killing  is  best  accomplished  with  a 
Btraight-bladed     6     or     8-inch     sticking 
knife,  sharpened   near  the  tip  on   both 
sides   of  the   blade.    3    skinning   knife 
may  be  used,  but  it  is  not  as  satisfactory 
fis  the  standard  straight  sticking  knife. 
"With  the  animal   lying  straight  on  Its 
back,  scrape  the  hair  from  the  throat, 
insert  the  knife  about  2  inches  in  front 
of  the  breast-bone,  directly  downward,  at 
an  angle  of  about  30  to  45  degrees,  and 
directly  over  the  midline,  as  directed  in 
Fig.  1.     The  knife  held  In  this  position 
^111  sever  the  arte'rles  coming  directly 
from   the   heart   In   front   of  the   chest 
<'avity.     Make  a  long  incision.  Inserting 
the  knife  to  a  depth  of  4  to  6  Inches,  de- 
pending upon  the  size  of  the  hog.     It  Is 
^ell  to  cut  In   under  the  breast  bone, 
forcing  the  knife  down  to  the  backbone. 
In  this  way  the  arteries  will  be  cut  at  a 
point  where  they  branch  from  the  heart. 
The  knife  may  be  pushed   in  straight 


and  turned  at  the  proper  depth.  In  which 
case  the  cutting  edge  on  either  side  of 
the  blade  will  sever  the  arteries.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  let  the  knife  go 
to  either  side  of  the  midline,  as  it  must 
enter  between  the  two  ribs  which  are 
very  close  together  in  front  of  the  shoul- 
der. Sticking  to  one 
side  or  the  other  will 
permit  the  knife  to  en- 
ter the  shoulder,  which 
will  mean  a  bloody  or  a 
"shou'lder  stuck"  car- 
cass. Care  must  also  be 
taken  that  the  knife  is 
not  forced  in  the  chest 
cavity,  which  would  re- 
sult in  the  blood  drain- 
ing back  into  it,  causing 
a  bloody  rib  and  loin. 
The  better  way  to  stick 
a  hog  is  in  a  hanging 
position,  but  this  is  not 
practical  for  farm  condi- 
tions,  and  can  only  be 
followed  where  proper 
hoisting  apparatus  is 
available.  If  the  hog 
this    posiffoti    there    is 


is    stuck     In 

very  little  danger  of  the  blood  entering 
the  chest  cavity,  as  it  Is  drained  out  by 
the  force  of  gravity. 

Scalding. — As  soon  as  life  is  extinct 
the  hog  is  scalded.     It  is  necessary  to 
have  the  following  tools  for  this  work: 
A  barrel  or  tank  for  holding  the  water, 
a  platform  or  table,  a  boiler  or  kettle 
in  which  to  heat  the  water,  hog  hook, 
gnmbrels,     and     some    instrument     for 
scraping,    besides    the    knives   that   are 
used  for  butchering  work.    The  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  for  scalding  will  range 
from  150  to  180  degrees  F.    If  live  steam 
is    obtainable,   the    temperature   of    the 
water  when  put  Into  the  scalding  Aressel 
nted  not  be  higher  than  that  required 
for  the  scalding  work.  If  the  water  must 
be  heated  In  kettles  or  a  boiler,  It  Is 
well  to  have  the  water  heated  to  a  high- 
er degree,   as  It   will  cool  considerably 
when  carried  from  the  boiler  or  kettle 
into  the  scalding  vessel.     In  such  case 
It  is  better  to  have  the  water  near  the 
boiling  point,  and  then  reduce  It  to  the 
proper   temperature   by   means   of   cold 
water.     If  convenient,  it  Is  well  to  pro- 
vide a  thermometer  by  which  the  accu- 
rate temperature  of  the  water  can   be 
taken.     When  a  thermometer  Is  not  at 
hand,  a  fairly  reliable  test  Is  to  insert  a 
finger  into  the  water,  and  If  this  can  be 
done  without  severe  burning  for  three 
successive  times  the  water  is  of  about 
the  right  temperature  for  scalding  pur- 
poses. ' 

AtcFs.soRiES  TO  Aid  ix  Scalding.— 
Various  alkalies  aid  greatly  in  scalding 
and  removing  the  scurf  from  the  body 
of  the  hog.  There  are  a  number  of 
agencies  that  may  be  used,  but  the  more 
common  are  soft  soap,  concentrated  lye. 
hard-wood  ashes,  or  coal  tar.  All  of 
these  can  readily  be  secured  and  will 
considerably  help  in  removing  the  hair 
and  scurf.  For  60  gallons  of  water,  a 
cupful  of  soft  soap  or  small  shovelful  of 
ashes,  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  lye,  or  ^ 


pound  of  tar  is  sufficient  to  accomplish 
the  desired  results. 

Methods   Employed. — Before  the  hog 
is   put   Into   the-  scalding   water   a  hog 
hook  is  inserted  through  the  lower  jaw, 
which  is  a  convenient  way  of  handling 
the  hog  while  immersed.     If  a  scalding 
tank  is  used,  the  entire  body  of  the  hog 
is  put  into  the  water  at  one  time.     It 
should    be    entirely    covered    with    the 
^\ater  and   kept   constantly  moving,   so 
that  all  parts  are  equally  well  scalded. 
As  soon  as  the  hair  begins  to  loosen  it 
is  well  to  pull  the  carcass  out  upon  the 
bench  or  table  and  allow  It  to  "air"  a 
moment,  after  which  it  is  again  put  into 
the  water  and   kept   moving   until   the 
hair  and  scurf  come  off  readily.    As  soon 
as  the  hog  is  completely  scalded  it   is 
pulled  out  on  the  table  and  the  hair  re- 
moved from  the  legs  and  the  feet  by  use 
of  the  hands.    This  is  done  by  grasping 
the  leg  and  twisting  off  the  hair.    With 
a  candle-stick  scraper  or  siniilar  instru- 
ment, remove  the  hair  from  the  balance 
of  the  carcass.     If  a  barrel  is  used  for 
scalding,  the  hind  end  should  always  be 
scalded  first.     Thus,  if  the  water  is  too 
hot  and  the  hair  should  set  on  the  body, 
they  are  much  easier  shaved  off  the  hind 
quarter  than  from  the  fore  quarter.    The 
hog  should  be  kept  in  motion  while  the 
hind  end  is  being  scalded,. the  same  as 
In  the  scalding  tank.  It  should  be  drawn 
out  and  aired  the  same  as  by  the  previ- 
ous method.    As  soon  as  the  hind  end  is 
ready  to  be  scraped,  it  should  be  pulled 
out  upon   the  table,  and   the   hair   and 
scurf  removed   from   the  legs  and   feet 
and  the  rear  of  the  body.    When  this  is 
done  the  front  end  is  ready  to  be  put  in- 
to the  vessel  and  scalded  in  a  similar 
manner.     When  the  hog  has  been  com- 
pletely scalded  and  scraped,  the  carcass 
is  ready  to  be  hung.     Before  doing  this, 
however,    hot    water    should    be    poured 
over  it,  and  as  much  as  posslbfe  of  the 
dirt  and  scurf  that  remains  should  be 
removed.     Any  hair  that  has  not  been 
removed   should   be   shaved   off   with   a 
sharp  sticking  or  skinning  knife. 

If  the  hog  is  too  large  for  either  the 
scalding  tank  or  barrel,  the  scalding  can 
be  done  by  means  of  old  gunny  sacks  or 
blankets  used  as  insulators,  and  the  hot 
water  slowly  poured  over  the  hog.  This 
insulator  holds  the  steam  and  scalds  the 
animal  just  as  though  it  were  Immersed 
in  the  tank.  Care  must  be  taken,  how- 
ever, that  all  parts  are  covered,  and  that 
they  are  not  held  under  the  heat  of  the 
water  too  long.  Too  hot  water  will  have 
a  tendency  to  cook  the  body  of  the  car- 
cass. 

Before  hoisting  the  carcass,  the  tongue 
should  be  removed  from  the  head.  This 
is  done  by  cutting  Inside  of  the  jawbone 
from  below,  cutting  on  each  side  of  the 
tongue,  pulling  it  through  the  opening 
thus  made,  and  drawing  It  back  so  that 
it  can  be  readily  removed  when  the 
opening  is  made  down  through  the 
breastbone  toward  the  neck. 

The  tendons  on  the  back  of  the  hind 
legs  are  loosened  and  the  gambrel  In- 
serted. These  tendons  are  opened  by 
making  a  long  Incision  from  the  back  of 
the  hock  down  through  and  between  the 
dew  claws.  There  are  two  tendons  that 
should  be  loosened.    The  first  ot  these  is 


readily  located  by  just  cutting  through 
the  skin.  After  this  has  been  loosened, 
cut  to  one  side  of  the  second  or  large 
tendon  which  lies  directly  beneath  the 
outer  or  smaller  tendon. 

Ralsing  the  Carcass. — Hogs  are  usu- 
ally light  enough  so  that  they  can  be 
raised  without  a  hoisting  apparatus.  It 
is  very  convenient,  however,  to  have  a 
rack  about  6  feet  high  upon  which  to 
hang  the  carcass.  If  such  is  not  at 
hand  the  limb  of  a  tree,  a  ladder  or  any 
convenient  place  may  be  used.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  support  is  strong 
enough  to  hold  the  weight.  As  soon  as 
the  carcass  has  been  hung  up,  it  should 
be  thoroughly  washed  on  the  outside 
with  cold  water.  This  is  done  by  pour- 
ing the  water  over  it  and  scraping  away 
the  dirt  and  scurf,  beginning  near  the 
hind  feet  or  the  top  of  the  carcass.  The 
scraping  should  always  be  done  down- 
ward, as  otherwise  water  and  dirt  will 
drip  over  parts  of  the  knife  on  to  the 
part  that  has  been  previously  scraped. 
The  first  bcraping  is  done  with  a  blade 
flat  against  the  skin,  so  as  to  remove 
any  hair  that  may  not  have  been  shaved 
off  or  removed  by  scalding  while  the 
carcass  is  on  the  platform.  After  this 
scraping,  clean,  cold  water  Is  again 
poured  over  it,  and  scraped  down  so  aa 
to  get  it  clean  and  dry.  No  water  should 
come  In  contact  with  the  outside  after 
the  last  washing,  as  it  will  produce  a 
streaky  carcass. 

Reaiovino  the  Viscera.— The  viscera 
is  removed  by  cutting  through  between 
the  hams,  dividing  the  pelvic  bones. 
Loosen   the   rectum   by   cutting   around 


Prof.  Totnhaoe  Dmmonttrating  How  to 
Opon  thm  Atdominal  Cavity 


it  and  allowing  it  to  drop  into  the  ab- 
donoinal  cavity.  A  long  cut  Is  made 
thro\igh  the  midline,  through  which  the 
Internal  organs  are  removed.  The  mid- 
line Is  opened  by  putting  the  knife  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  fingers  of 
either  the  right  or  left  hand,  depending 
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upo.i  the  hand  that  is  used  for  cutting. 
The   knife   should   not   project  through 
beyond   the  fingers.     These  two  fingers 
are  then  inserted  into  the  opening  made 
into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  are  used 
as  a  guide  in  making  the  cut  past  the 
paunch  and  intestines.  In  this  way  there 
is  little  or  no  danger  of  cutting  the  in- 
ternal organs.     As  soon  as  the  opening 
has  been  made,  the  fat  surrounding  the 
paunch  is  removed.     After  this,  remove 
the  paunch  and   intestines.      The  liver 
lies  in  this  same  cavity  and  is  usually 
removed  as  a  separate  organ,  although 
it  may  be  removed  at  the  same  time  as 
the   other  parts   of   the  digestive  appa^ 
ratus.     The  liver  is  removed  by  insert- 
ing the  hand  under  the  organ  and  draw- 
ing  upward.     The   gall   bladder,   which 
lies  on  the  inside  «f  the  liver,  should  be 
removed   before   the  liver  is  put  away. 
This  is   done   by  cutting  the  duct  and 
drawing  down  on  the  gall  bladder  so  as 
not  to  spill   it  over  the  outside  of  the 
liver.     After  the  abdominal  organs  have 
been  removed,  the  pluck,  which  includes 
the  heart,   lungs   and   thorax,   is  taken 
from  the  chest  cavity.    This  is  done  by 
splitting    through     the    center    of    the 
sternum  or  breast  bone,  and  then  cutting 
the  membrane  which  separates  the   or- 
gans of  the  thoracic  cavity  from  those 
of  the  abdominal  cavity.     The  incision 
is  made  at  point  where  the  connective 
tissue  or  white  membrane  joins  the  mus- 
cle tissue.     A  cut  is  then  made  along 
the  back,  cutting  the  large  blood  vessel 
which  carries  the  blood  from  the  heart 
to  the  liver,  forcing  down  on  the  organs, 
removing    them    through    the    opening 
made    in    the   lower   part   of   the   chest 
cavity.    The  windpipe  and  gullet  are  re- 
moved with  the  pluck.    The  tongu'e,  hav- 
ing  been    previously    loosened,    is    now 
taken  from  the  carcass. 

Removing    Kiu.nkv    Fat. — The    kidney 
fat  or  leaf  lard  Is  considered  a  portion 
of  the  pork  carcassr.     It  is  much  easier 
to    cool    the    carcass    by    removing   the 
kidney   fat   while  warm.     It  should  al- 
ways be  lifted  or  taken  out.     This  may 
be  done  by  inserting  the  hand  under  the 
lower    portion,    or    that    portion    which 
covers  the  ribs.     It  is  then  pulled  out 
In  one  piece.     It  should  be  spread  out  on 
a  table  or  platform  with  the  side  that 
is  covered  by  a  thin  membrane  next  to 
the  table.     In  this  way  it  will  cool  very 
readily    and    improve    the    quality.      It 
should    never   be   put   into   a   vessel   or 
bucket  where  it  does  not  have  a  chance 
to  cool.     It  can  then  be  sent  with  the 
c.Trcaas  if  it  Is  to  be  sold,  and  will  be 
In  much  better  condition  than  where  it 
has  been  allowed  to  remain  inside.     It 
can  also  be  removed  much  quicker  and 
easier  when  warm  than  when  it  has  been 
allowed  to  get  cold  In  the  carcass,  as  is 
sometimes  done  with  light  hogs  during 
cold  weather.    As  soon  as  this  has  been 
removed,  wash  out  the  chest  cavity  and 
the  throat  with  a  bucket  of  clean,  cold 
water.    Care  should  be  taken  that  water 
Is  not  splashed   over  the  outside.     The 
head  may  be  removed  at  this  time;   If 
not   done    now   it   is   well    to  open   the 
mouth  for  drainage.    The  carcass  should 
be  spread  by  putting  a  piece  of  wood  on 
the  Inside  of  the  underline  to  hold  the 
sides  apart   and   allow   free   circulation 
of   air.     During  mild   weather  or   with 
heavy  hogs,  it  is  well  to  split  the  carcass 
through   the   center   while    it    is   warm. 
Such     practice    will     greatly     facilitate 
cooling. 


Jerseys  at  the  National 


By  A.  G.  MORRELL 


This  is  the  third  of  our  series  of  four 
articles  on  the'  Leading  Dairy  Breeds  at 
the  National  Dairy  Show.  They  were 
written  at  the  ring  side  hy  our  special 
representative.  The  Guernsey  article  ap- 
peared in  our  November  1st  issue  and 
the  Ayrshire,  November  15th.  The  Hol- 
steiti  article  will  appear  December  15th. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  Jersey  was 
THE  dairy  cow,  and  all  the  pastures  in 
most  of  the  Eastern  States  were  dotted 
with  the  fawn  beauties,  prices  were  high 
on  both  registered  and  grade  stock,  and 
the  demand  was  greater  than  the  supply. 
Pretty  soon  the  city  markets  demanded 
more  and  ever  more  milk,  regardless  of 
quality  so  long  as  it  was  legal  standard; 


Dempsey,  had  to  pick  six  winners  from? 
I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  it  was  the  larg- 
est ring  of  Jersey  cowa  that  has  been 
shown  in  twenty  years.  One  fault  they 
still  have  to  correct  in  this  breed — it 
lacks  the  size  It  ought  to  have  and  used 
to  have,  and  it  is  this  lack  that  helped 
to  depose  them  as  first  favorites  with 
the  dairymen.  But  a  fault  admitted  is 
half  cured,  and  the  pendulum  is  begin- 
ning to  swing  back,  with  plenty  to  keep 
it  moving. 

The  winner  in  this  great  class  was 
Gloria  Benedictine,  owned  by  Mr.  A.  V. 
Barnes,  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  and  import- 
ed by  Mr.  Edmund  Butler,  of  Mt.  Kisco, 
N.  Y.    What  a  cow  she  is!     The  perfec- 
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Gloria  Benedictine  246997  * 

Winner  over  54  other  aged  Jersey  cows  In  judging  class  at  1016  National  Dairy  Show 


At  the"  present  time  some  home-grown 
feeds  are  bringing  such  abnormal  prices 
that  it  might  be  more  profitable  to  sell 
them  and  buy  other  feeds  with  the  same 
feeding  value,  yet  cheaper.  It  is  essential 
that  dairymen  know  the  production  of 
each  cow,  and  feed  on  that  basis. 


the  ultra-exclusive  organization  which 
had  charge  of  the  destinies  of  the  breed 
thought  first  of  its  own  ideas  and  last 
of  the  cattle  it  sponsored  and  the  great 
mass  of  breeders,  not  members  of  the 
club,  who  bred  those  cattle;  the  wide- 
awake and  broad-minded  men  who  had 
the  same  position  in  regard  to  the  Hol- 
stein  Association  kept  booming  the 
Black-and-Whites  and  enlarging  their  or- 
ganization and  breeding  more  and  more 
Holsteins  to  make  market  milk;  and  all 
this  had  one  Inevitable  result — the  Jer- 
sey was  being  left  in  the  race. 

There  Is  an   end   to   all   things,   and 
there   came    an    end    to   this    situation. 
Something  over  a  year  ago  there  was  a 
mutiny,  and  some  barnacles  were  loos- 
ened   from   the  hull,   some   useless   and 
some   harmful    gear   was    thrown   over- 
board and  the  good  ship  Jersey  Interest 
took  a  new  tack  In  the  right  direction. 
Jersey   breeders   made   up   their   minds 
that  wherever  the  National  was  held  this 
year  they  were  going  to  be  there,  and 
were  going  to  boost,  and  boost  with  all 
their  might  and  main  for  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  breeds.    And  they  did  It    The 
Jerseys  outnumbered  all  the  other  breeds 
and  outshone  all  the  rest,  too,  as  many 
who  "wouldn't  have  a  Jersey  as  a  gift" 
admitted.      And    the    breeders?      Well, 
when  you  get  together  men  like  George 
Sisson,  of  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  J.  K.  Branch, 
of    Pawling,    N.    Y.,    Tom    Dempsey,    of 
Ohio.    Leander    Herrick,    of    Worcester, 
Mass.,  C.  I.  Hudson,  of  Long  Island,  C.  I. 
Hood  and  his  manager,  "Jimmy"  Dodge, 
of  Lowell.  Mass..  F.   E.  Duffy,  of  Hart- 
ford,  Conn.,  "Pat"  Robinson,  of  Egypt, 
Mass.,    and    M.    D,    Munn,   of   St.    Paul, 
Minn.,  there  are  certain  to  be  "doings." 
And  these  were  only  a  few  of  the  most 
enthusiastic — there  were  hundreds  more 
with  the  little  red  buttons  which  said: 
"Jerseys  for  mine."  for  all  who  ran  to 
read. 

Will  anybody  who  saw  it  forget  the 
55  aged  Jersey  cows  that  the  three 
Judges,   Messrs.   Warner,  Van  Pelt  and 


tion  of  dairy  type,  wedge-shaped,  deep  of 
body  with  great  ribbing,  clean  shoulders, 
.a  most  lovely  head,  and  an  udder  that 
was  without  a  flaw — she  well  deserved 
the  distinction  of  leading  this  astonish- 
ing class.  No  matter  what  his  fancy, 
any  fair  man  would  admit,  after  seeing 
all  the  breeds  judged,  that  in  shape  of 
udder  the  Jersey  is  pre-eminent.  Imp. 
Maitland's  Ruth  and  Golden  Jolly's  Won- 
der, second  and  fourth  cows  In  this  ring, 
were  also  owned  by  Mr.  Barnes.  .  If 
Jolly's  Wonder  had  been  about  a  third 
larger  she  would  have  been  first,  most 
certainly,  as  she  was  a  wonderfully  love- 
ly mulberry  and  white  cow  with  a  hide 
like  satin,  a  wither  like  a  knife  blade, 
a  deep  barrel,  wonderful  loins  and  a  per- 
fect bag.  For  sheer  beauty  there  was 
nothing  in  the  barns  that  could  touch 
her.  Third  place  went  to  Adelina's  Fairy 
Glen,  owned  by  Allendale  Farms,  Shelby- 
ville,  Ky.,  a  very  lovely  daughter  of 
Fairy  Glen's  Raleigh. 

Nineteen  aged  bulls  make  a  sizeable 
ring,  too,  and  the  choice  of  six  to  head 
the  lot  was  hard  to  make.  The  battle 
for  first  place  was  between  a  sire  and 
son,  Imp.  Golden  Fern's  Noble,  seven 
years  ofd,  a  grandson  of  Golden  Fern's 
Lad,  and  Noble's  Sultan  Golden  Fern, 
four  years  old.  The  younger  bull  was  In 
better  show  condition,  all  could  see.  The 
sire  was  deeper  of  barrel,  broader  on  the 
rump,  and  deeper  through  the  heart. 
Roth  were  wonderfully  fine  examples  of 
the  best  in  Jersey  breeding.  The  win- 
ner belonged  to  Wm.  Ross  Proctor,  of 
Barryville,  N.  Y..  and  the  second  to  Mrs. 
Harry  H.  Galbraith.  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

All  the  cow  classes  in  this  breed  were 
very  full  and  of  splendid  type,  and  it 
tcok  close  work  to  place  them.  The 
heifer  classes  were  a  revelation  to  the 
onlookers  who  had  not  before  seen  this 
breed  in  any  numbers.  Smooth  of  fin- 
ish, level  on  top,  dainty  and  beautiful 
of  head,  they  had  the  most  wonderful 
udder  development  of  all  the  breeds  for 
their  ages.    The  beautiful  formation  of 
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Raise  Your  Calves  on 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

and  Sell  the  Milk 

More  calves  have  been  raised  on 
Blatchford's  Calf  Meal  than  on  all 
other  milk  substitutes  combined. 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gallons  of  milk  substi- 
tute,  costing  only  one-third  as  much  as  milk. 

Prevents  scouring  and  insures  the  early 
maturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves 

It  is  steam-cooked  and  no  trouble  to  pre- 
pare or  use. 

WriteforPamEMet3J°-^^ 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."    At  dealers,  or 
BUtcUord  Calf  Meal  Factory,  Dept.   99  Waukegaa,  VL 


''Selecting  and  Developing 

the  Jersey  Herd" 

is  the  title  of  an  interesting  booklet  by  Prof. 
Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt.  Describes  ihe  five  es- 
sentials of  a  successful  dairy  cow.  '  Explains 
bow  to  develop  the  milk  producing  qualities 
and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  heifer  calf. 
Wr^te  for  this   booklet  today.       It's   free. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
858  West  23rd  Street  New  York  City 


Registered  Jersey 
Bull  Calf  For  Sale 

From  high  grade  Sultan  of  Oak- 
laud  stock.   Write  ft)r  particulars. 

W^     lliitfh^urc     1005  Delaware  Avenue. 
.  \,,   in<llUIC;fW»,      WILMINCTON.  DEI. 


CATTLE. 


Purebred  Registered 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Sfnd    fur    FREE     IlluslrateJ    BtoHel 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  ol 
America.  Box  270.  BratUeboro,  VI. 


For  Sale  Before  Winter  "^TL^V^^r'el 

anv  atEP  in  f<>n)Hl«>8:  also  buH  ontves,  Itent  of  b'rc(><liDK 
Orclmrd  Rale  Farm,  Alfs-ed  Nlation,  N.  Y. 


SWINE. 


MERIDALE 

BERKSHIRES 

LafRe,  healtby,  prolllic.  Kred  and  developed 
uuder  practical  farinln^  conditions.  Founda- 
tion stock  always  for  sale.     Addres.s 

AVER  &  McKINNEY 
300  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshlres,  C.  Whites 

Larjje  BtralDR,  all  acres,  mated,  not  akin.  Hu-d  m.ws. 
service  lioars.  A  Tunis  hiirk.  ("t)llie  and  HeaKle  doKS. 
Grade  GtiernBev  calves  and  poultrv. 

P.  F.  ■lAMIL.TON,  CorhraavlUe.  Pa. 

lvC§«    V/«    1»    v^»  oWltlC     vice  boars  and 

spring  plfi!9. 
clioiera  ituniune.  ♦'."-io.i  pr«i  uid  c  \i  n  ^s.  Write  jour 
wantB.  Jacob  Wliiteman  &  iSon.  C'uliei;e  Corner.  Ohio. 

Rei^stered  Duroc  Jerseys 

Service  bourn,  sous  br<  d  or  optii,   Biininier  and   fall 

rigs      W'riie  lor  dcscilption  and  prices. 

D.  II.  Drkimb  .(  II.  «ox  75,  KinKHton,  Ross  Co  .  Ohio. 


CHESTER  WHITES 


Growthy  boars  and 
sows  of  all  ages  ol 
good  breeding?  and  Indivi  •unlity.  Write  for  prices  an<l 
description.    Anilwood  Farm,  Bay lewoetf,  O. 


Reg.  Berkshire  sows  for  sale,  bred  for  spring  litters  - 
Striedsowscarrymg  second  litters;  5 gilts. bred  for  Mar 
April  farrow.  A  picture  gilt  6  months  old.  not  bred 
A'!  money  makers     W.  F.  McSparran,  Furnlss.  Pa. 


SHEEP. 


T^iiv^Sa    Ql<k^«kv%  Rams  and  ewes.  Write  for 

*  ***«*»    nJia^^f*  iitpriitnre    and    prices    to 

1.  N.  MrPtaereon,  B.  D.  ».  lk>ottoTllle,  M .  T. 


PONIES. 

Weanling  Stallions  ♦?rirr?s^''iSrea.;*b?''i 

4.vr  old  nmreH  fi.^  (  n  chcIi.    All  in  foal.    Send  stamps. 
Uwtrtt^r'n  Fnmy  Fam.  Albany.  Okio. 


DOGS. 


FyuDiiooi:  sioTcn  collie  k£nmelis-pup 

pfes  of  clK'icest  Imported  blood,  full  pedigreed,  at 
jirices  the  farmer  can  afTord  to  pay  w.  Atlee  Bur- 
pee *  Co.    Burpee  Buildings.  North  Ath  fit..  Phila.,  Pa 

r  O      1         Good  bred  4  months  old  Sbepher  I 

For     OSlie     P^M^     Pfter  J.  Waynrr.  Ko. 

nraarh.Mnlllvan  Co.,  N.J. 


Pedigreed  Airedale  ''"''VZl%\rJ^"' 

Kmerwon  Point  Farm.  :Vf 4*I>anl^l.  Md. 

Please  mention  The  Practical  Farmer 
in  writing  advertisers. 


A 


Silo  Satisfaction 

There's  solid 
satisfaction  in 
agood  silo.Keepa 
your  herd  at  top- 
notch  both  winter  and 
Bominer.    Join  the  "silo 
on  every  farm"  movement. 
Erect* 

Natco  Imperishable  Silo 
'The  Silo  thats  Last  for  Generations"^ 

Frost-resistinor.  fireproof  and  storm-proof. 
Itrongly  reinforced— will  not   warp,  shrink, 
crack.      No  painting— no  hoops  to  tighten. 
^Any    mason    can   erect    ft.       Guaranteed. 

for  Silo  Book  and  "Natco  on  the^ 

,Farm"  illustrating  the  ose  of  Natco, 
Hollow  Tile  for  all  farm  buildings. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 
lllTFultoaBldg. 

Pittsbursk.  ^W'     "Prompt 
p^         ^W       Shipmente 

ts 
iFactoriee 


SLOANS 

LINIMENT 


In  cold  weather 
eg^s   are  hard 
to  get.     Worn 
out  by  summer 
your  hens  huddle 

in  comeri,  combs  are 
pale,  they  do  not  lay. 
Sloan's  Liniment  will  put 
them  in  condition  and 
assure  you  a  steady  supply 
of  eggs. 

Many  other  farm  uses  for 
Sloan's  Liniment  in  pack- 
age. At  all  dealers,  25c. 
50c.  and  $1.00  a  bottle. 
The  $1.00  bottle  con- 
tains six  times  the  25c. 
size. 


L  i  II I  m  e  iTl 

PENETRATES  WITHOUT  RUBBING 


ABSORBINE 

'^  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore- 
ness from  Bruises  or  Strains; 

"tops  Spavin  Lameness,  allays  pain. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.  $2.00  a  bottle 
at  druggists  or  delivered.  Book  1  M  free. 
ABSORBINE^  JR.,  for  mankind— an 
antiseptic  Imiment  lor  bruises,  cuts,  wounds, 
strains,  painful,  swollen  veins  or  glands.  It 
heals  and  soothes.  fl.OO  a  bottle  at  dnig- 
pits  or  postpaid.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you 
write.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 
9  F.  IfOUNB,  P.D.F.,  ZS  Tsmpis  8t.  Sprlngflsld.  Msst. 


SCIENTIFIC  POWER  MILL 


Stronprst,  moat  efficient 

small  power  mill  ever  nia<le. 

bom  on  aosoliite  one -year 

guarantee.    GrtndBcobcorn, 

shelled  corn,  oats  and 

other    small    grains. 

All  steel.    Durable. 


GKOUND  MEAL  COSTS 
LESS  AND  IS  BETTER. 

Saves  1-5  to  1-3  of 
rraln.  Makes  more 
flesh.mllk.  cream,  bone  and 
muBcie.  The  "Sclentlflv  * 
will  save  you  money.  Trna 
«af.h"„;Vr-Q"*f."  — 'carbon  jrrlndlnR  plates  witfc 
each  mill.  Sold  complete  with  flywheel  Ur»>  in 
to/u^fi"^-  f^"^**  torcomplete  r^tUilog  desert  £ 
tog  l4  sizes  of  Power  and  Sweep  MillB. 

The  Bauer  Bros.  Co.,  Bsi  68  Springfield,  Oliio. 


FDUT 
CUARANTOl) 
•ets  8  -  Inch  hlrh 


Quaker  CHy  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed, 
table  meal  and  alfalfa. 
On  the  market  60  years. 

«H«nd  and  power.     23  atylea. 
MtoUO.      riWB  TM  AL. 
rita  for  catalog  and  farm 
machinary  bargain  book. 
TNK  A.  W.  STIIAUa  CO. 

s«f(.  c-a7i7  rmert  Si.,  msitiiitii.  fa, 
s»n.  wiysss.<«M«.<aw..c>iwl.M. 
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9SAMERICAN 

inward  CRCAM 


SEPARATOR 


[Sent  on  Trial.       FuHy  Guaraa- 

teed.    Fknyrunnlnr,  riuily  cleaned. 

SklmtwBnn  or  cold  milk.      Bowl  a 

UKKCm  SEPMUTOR  CO.B-tei".!S.y. 


the  typical  Jersey  udder  was  plainly  evi- 
denced in  eren  tliese  mere  l>abiee,  who 
came  from  Illinois,  New  York,  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  Massachusetts!  Vermont,  Ohio, 
New  Jersey  and  Minnesota. 

All  during  the  show  was  heard  the  ex- 
pression, "The  East  is  waking  up,  agri- 
culturally." That  is  good  hearing.  The 
foundation  of  all  prosperity  is  agricul- 
ture—in sober  truth  "the  farmer  feeds 
them  all."  A  farm  without  live  stock 
is  unthinkable,  and  the  better  the  live 
stock  the  -more  prosperous  the  farmer. 
The  class  of  men  who  attended  the 
National,  show  plainly  that  the  farmer 
of  today  works  with  his  brain  as  well  as 
his  muscles,  and  that  he  is  striving 
toward  betterment.  There  has  been 
much  discouragement  of  late  because  of 
the  various  milk  "wars"  and  "strikes," 
and  this  condition  is  not  only  trouble- 
some, but  dangerous.  The  National 
Dairy  Show  has  stirred  agricultural  New 
England  up  mightily,  though,  and  its  in- 
fluence, added  to  the  victory  of  the  mar- 
ket milk  farmers  who  have  won  their 
hard  fight  for  a  better  price  Just  as  the 
show  closes,  should  be  greatly  beneficial. 
Farmers  should,  after  this  great  demon- 
stration of  the  dignity  of  their  calling, 
take  heart,  and  bring  all  their  energies 
to  bear  on  the  problem  of  better  agri- 
culture; because  better  farming  means 
better  business,  better  homes,  better 
people — everything  this  Nation  is  and 
has  comes  from  its  soil. 


A  Distinguished  Arrival  at 
Hood  Farm 
Sophie  19th  of  Hood  Farm,  the  world's 
champion  long-distance  cow,  is  the  proud 
mother  of  a  lusty,  vigorous  bull  calf. 
The  calf  romps  and  butts  his  mother 
just  as  though  she  was  an  ordinary  cow 
and  not  the  famous  $50,000  leading  at- 
traction at  the  recent  National  Dairy 
Show. 

Mr.  C.  I.  Hood,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  at 
whose  farm  this  interesting  event  took 
place,  stated  at  the  National  that  he 
would  not  take  $25,000  for  Sophie's  off- 
spring if  it  were  a  male. 

The  calf  is  by  Sophie's  Torono,  and 
there  is  every  likelihood  that  this  young- 
ster will  make  a  mark  in  the  dairy  cattle 
industry  that  will  prove  him  worthy  of 
his  ancestors.  Sophie  19th  is  now  twelve 
yt ars  of  age,  and  will  again  be  placed,  on 
Register  of  Merit  test  for  another  year's 
record. 

Although  along  In  years,  Sophie  is  far 
from  being  "all  in."  and  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if  another  big  record  was 
made  during  her  new  lactation. 


Care  of  the  Herd  Bull 

W.  W.  SWETT. 

It  is  a  well  known  and  very  true  say- 
ing that  "the  sire  is  half  the  herd,"  yet 
this  Important  "half"  seldom  receives 
the  attention  he  deserves. 

From  birth,  the  bull  should  be  given 
the  best  of  care  and  feed  in  order  that 
he  may  make  the  maximum  growth  and 
development.  He  should  receive  plenty 
of  skim  milk  and  grain  and  be  treated 
as  well,  if  not  even  better  than  the 
heifer  calves. 

At  the  age  of  five  to  six  months  he 
must  be  separated  from  the  other  calves. 
From  this  time  on  he  must  receive  regu- 
lar exercise  and  must  be  gently  handled. 
When  he  is  10  to  12  months  of  age  he 
may  be  given  light  service — possibly  one 
cow  every  3  or  4  weeks.  From  the  age 
of  12  to  16  months  this  service  may  be 
Increased  to  one  cow  per  week. 

A  satisfactory  feed  for  a  mature  bull 
is  alfalfa  or  clover  hay  and  a  grain  mix- 
ture of  corn,  with  oats  or  bran.  A  bull 
must  have  plenty  of  exercise.  He  does 
not  need  to  be  housed  In  a  warm  bam 


but  is  kept  in  the  best  condition  when 
given  a  dry  but  open  shed  with  a  pad- 
dock attached  so  that  he  can  go  In  or  out 
at  will. 

Every  mature  bull  should  have  a  ring 
In  his  nose.  There  is  some  difference  in 
opinion  in  regard  to  dehorning,  but  It  is 
always  safer  to  handle  a  bull  without 
horns. 

The  following  are  a  few  don'ts  which 
can  be  followed  to  advantage  in  handling 
a  bull: 

Don't  underfeed  him  when  young  or 
keep  him  overfat  when  mature. 

Don't  use  him  too  heavily  before  he  is 
mature. 

Don't  abuse  him.  You  can  get  better 
results  by  gentle  but  firm  handling. 

Don't  tease  him  or  allow  children  to 
play  with  him. 

Don't  let  him  get  the  upper  hand  at 
any  time. 

Don't  let  him  realize  his  enormous 
strength. 

Don't  keep  him  confined.  Give  him 
plenty  of  exercise. 

Don't  trust  ANY  bull  at  ANY  time. 
It  is  the  "gentle"  bull  that  does  the  dam- 
age. 

Missouri  College  of  Agriculture. 


Natipnal  Dairy  Union 
At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Dairy 
Union  held  in  Minneapolis  Nov.  14-16,  in 
connection  with  the  National  Creamery 
Buttermakers'  Association,  Wm.  T. 
Creasy,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  again  elect- 
ed secretary,  with  headquarters  at  Wash- 
iiigton,  where  he  can  keep  in  close  touch 
with  all  legislative  matters  affecting  the 
dairy  Industry.  Three  important  resolu- 
tions were  passed  which  are  indications 
of  the  way  the  Union  is  working  to  pro- 
tect dairymen.  They  asked  for  national 
aid  for  the  eradication  of  bovine  tuber- 
culosis; favored  a  division  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  into  three  parts — 
animal  health,  live  stock  and  dairying, 
and  reaflJirmed  their  position  in  favor  of 
state  pasteurization  of  dairy  products. 
A  large  display  of  creamery  butter 
was  one  of  the  features  of  the  meeting. 
First  prize  went  to  Minnesota  butter, 
which  scored  97.5.  A  sample  from 
Grove  City,  Pennsylvania,  scored  96.25. 
The  following  oflUcers  were  elected: 
N.  P.  Hull,  president;  H.  J.  Credicott, 
vice-president;  Wm.  T.  Creasy,  secre- 
tary; S.  B.  Shilling,  treasurer;  H. 
S.  Johnson  and  S.  B.  Shilling,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  J.  R.  Morley,  Owatonna, 
Minn.,  N.  P.  Hull,  Dimondale.  Mich.,  and 
H.  J.  Credicott,  Freeport,  111.,  board  of 
directors. 


Stiort 

Measure- 
efi  ?" 


WITTE  Engines 

"!"!!""  ""<f>"'iivv"""*'i"  '"M I  •M|ii>|iiiiiii|M|ii 

'  !■!  i:   liiiii'iiiill  i  I  I  iiiillllllllllllll 
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Buy  On  Your  Own  Terms 

I  have  made  it  possible  for  every  worthy  creditable 
man.  anywhere  in  the  United  States  to  buy  a^n- 
Kine  practically  on  hia  own  terms.  No  Monaw 
DoMrn-Eaay  Paymanta.  Bank  Oapoalt.orCaah. 

XoarchoiceofMvmenta.  choice  of  enslnea.foi  an»   kind 
ft.r°j;i  S  fe^^i!'*^'^^"™'  OF^SSiJne.     Portable. 

»r]?^il'*-  ft^  '«*«,*;••  book.    "How  to  Ja<In 
I  *SLnffi.  JS't'^  »0-d«  .trial  iffer:  6-yeSiaw!^ 

^    and  tompleu  price  U«t.--ED.H!rWm:B^ 

,!5L'IIJr  "o"""  WORK* 

26«  OaUaa«A«*.jUaaaaClty.  Ma. 

3S48  Eavira  BalldhM, 

_  riMataiaKPa.^ 


Gasoline  and  Kerosene 


Built  and  guaranteed  by  the  largest  producers  of 
farm  engines— simple. durable,  powerful— four  cycle, 
suction  feed,  make  and  break  ignition — every  ijart 
interchangeable— fully  tested.  Guatanteedto 
Develop  Rated  II.  P. 

SAVES  FUEL,  TIME,  LABOR.  MONEY 
Loweat  Prica,  Graataat  Value 

Write  for  big  illustrated  Engine  Book  today 
Full  Lin*  Detroit  Encinea  2  horacpower  up 
PETIOIT  ENQNE  WOUS        309  BcBm.  Atc.  DETROn.  I 

Wadtworth  Mfg.  Co.,  Sacceuon 


Oniy  S2  Down 

One  Year  to  Pay! 

0  #^  m  Buya  the  Maw  Butter-  — 
M^MMm  'ly*'r-M«.t.  Lisbtmmiins 
^^^■Kaasy  cleaning,  close  tkim 
■■^1  nins.  durable.  Ouaranteetf 
,,a  lifetime.   Skima  95  qoarta 
p«r  hoar.    Mmde  also  in  font     " 
larcer  aiaaa  op  to  6  1-2  abown  I 

10  Days*  Free  Trial  b«™  h«  cjjm  eo.t 

I  1 1  *  aod  mar*  by  what 

I  lt«a»ea  In  cream.     Poatal  briasa  Ptm  cat- 

alo«.  foMor  and    'dirMt-froni-faetarT"  offer. 

tsar  from  tha  manafaeturar  and  aava  tnoamy 

,  ALB AUQH -DOVER  CO.  (^ 

ZiJO  Marahall  Blvd.  CMICAOO 


KEROSENE  ENGINES 

O-'T/iwn        ^ATfS-         Df'iH.S 


Darable.  Powerful.  Reliable.  Ma*> 
Bive.  Built  to  last;  to  do  hard, 
heavy  work.  Uiiee  Cheapeat  FoeL 
_.  .  ^-^r-  ^i'^'J^  ***  ^  horse-power  more  thaa 
fSri'  «  ^"'S*  *■'''•'•  *"*«r  rmrmm.  Sizea 
i?«*".  ^  5:^i  *^'  **»  •*"*•  No  Crankine.  Ne 
**"*r**:.  '•  J**'  «••«•»<••.  Moat  practical  encine 
•MT  Doilt.  Engine  book  tme.  A  Poatal  brings  it. 
THB  OTTAWA  MANUFACTUMIMO  CO.. 
1701  |Uh«  Btiw^t,  OTTAWA. 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tisers you  "saw  It  in  The  Practical 
Farmer." 


j0r% 


A  cow  can  not  UU  you  when  th*  it  clck,  but  her 
oiilk  yield  is  g  very  tccurate  indicstioii  of  her  con- 
dition. The  fact  is,  thousands  of  cows  sre  allowed 
to  remshi  unprofitable  or  below  their  reasonable 
standard  of  productiveness  throach  their  owner's 
failure  to  act  on  the  hint  of  the  milk  psiU  Don't  pass 
it  off  by  simply  callinc  her  a  "backward  O0w"^-cor- 
rsct  th«  troublo  gad  rsap  the  extra  profit. 

Kow-Kuro  Ig  a  medicine  for  cowg  that  are  "off 
color."  It  is  in  no  sense  a  food,  but  it  promptly  acta 
on  the  digestive  organs  and  enables  the  cow  to  thrivg 
on  her  natural  food.  Ita  great  curative  powers  act  oa 
the  genital  organs  where  many  cow  ailments  origi- 
nate. The  success  of  Kow-Kure  is  positive  in  the 
prevention  snd  cure  of  Abortion,  Barrenness,  Retained 
Afterbirth,  Milk  Fever,  Scour|ng,  Lost  Appetite. 
Bunches  gad  other  common  ilia. 

Tou  can  buy  Kow-Kure  from  feed  tftalert  aad 
druggists,  in  50c.  and  $1.00  packagea* 


DAIRY  ASSOCUTION  CO. 
Lya'ea*aie,Vl. 


Wrttsfer 
,  free  been 
"TkeieaM 
CovOecta* 
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Columbus,  N.  M.,  Feb.  23,  lOlft 
Wllbnr    Stock    Food   Co., 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gentlemen: —  ^,  ^  j        *        ^i. 

I  herewith  enclose  Money  Order  for  the 
trial  I  oi-dt'red  some  time  ago  of  your  famous 
Stock  Food.  I  have  used  all  kinds  of  stock 
tonic  but  yours  surely  caps  them  all.  My 
horses  and  cows  are  dolnK  line  and  don't  re- 
quire near  the  feed.  I  have  beea  dividing 
with  my  neighbors  and  they  all  say  there  Is 
nothlnfr"   like    It.  W.    I.    HOBBS. 


Dafoe,  Mich.,  March  14,  1916. 
Wilbur  Stock  Food  Co. 
Dear  Sirs : 

I  have  received  your  slock  tonic  two  months 
ago  today  and  have  fed  It  as  directed  and 
certainly  find  it  as  recommended,  even  better. 
One  of  my  horses  and  cows  always  run  down 
In  winter  so  it  took  nearly  all  summer  to 
shod  their  old  hair  but  this  winter  since  I 
fed  your  tonic   they   are  shedding  their  hair 


now  and  are  In  fine  condition  ftnd  my  poultry 
has  done  better  this  winter  than  ever.  The 
neighbors  are  all  surprised  to  see  my  stock, 
especially  horses.  Their  hair  Is  so  sleek  and 
glossy.  I  will  not  be  without  your  tonic  If  I 
can  get  it  anywhere.  I  recommended  to  all 
my  neighbors  and  friends  what  your  tonic 
has  done  for  nvy  stock, 

Yoars  truly, 

Onesimb  Dion. 


Feb.  14.  1916L 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

We  have  used  Wilbur's  Stock  Tonic  In  dairy 
herd  and  we  are  thoroughly  satisfied  with 
results.  We  find  great  increase  in  flesh, 
cream  and  flow  of  milk.  Since  we  l)egan  using 
it,  our  cows  are  doing  better  on  less  feed. 
We  think  It  superior  to  any  other  tonic. 
*  Yours  very  truly, 

BRTiii  &  Tatttm. 


And  Get  one  of  These 
STOCKMAN'S  Watches 


This  beautiful  special 
stockman's  watch  is  as 
handsome  a  time-piece  as 
anyone  could  want.  It  is  a 
genuine  New  York  Stand- 
ard Watch — both  case  and 
movement  being  American 
made.  It  is  seven  full  jew- 
els, stem  wind  and  stem  set, 
with  heavy  bevelled  cry- 
stal, double  sunk  dial,  bre- 
quet  hair  spring,  etc.  The 
case  is  genuine  nickel  silver, 
handsomely  engraved  with 
a  locomotive  on  the  back. 
It  is  a  watch  that  is  spec- 
ially designed  to  withstand 
a  lifetime  of  the  hardest 
and  roughest  usage  and  is 
Absolutely  guaranteed  in 
every  way. 


To  introduce  MY  Stock  Tonic  to  just  a  thousand  more 
readers  of  this  paper  I  am  going  to  give  away  one  thou- 
sand   magnificent    Stockman  8    Watches — Absolutely 
Free  —  ril  send  them  at  once — to  the  first  thousand  readers  of  this  paper  who  send  in  the  cou- 
pon below.     With  this  watch  I  will  also  agree  to  send  a  big  trial  feeding  of 

WILBUR'S  STOCK  TONIC  gi^S^?ilf.^"„^';;! 


What  is  more,  I  will  send  you  this  Stock  Tonic  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  it  is  to  be  used  for  two  whole  months  at 
my  risk — that  if  at  the  end  of  two  months  feeding  the  Stock  Tonic 
has  not  been  entirely  satisfactory  no  charge  is  to  be  made.  I 
simply  want  you  to  make  a  two  months*  trial  of  my  Stock  Tonic 
with  the  understanding  that  if  it  does  not  fatten  up  your  live 
stock — kill  the  worms — that  if  it  has  not  paid  you  to  feed  it — 
no  charge  is  to  be  made.  Then  as  a  special  inducement  and  to  pay 
you  for  the  trouble  in  making  the  test  I  will  give  you — Absolutely 
Free — one  of  the  Stockman's  Watches  shown  above. 

I  Will  Prove  To  You 

that  my  Stock  Tonic  will  positively  rid  your  live  stock  of  worms* 
fatten  them  up  and  keep  them  in  the  pink  of  condition.  I 
will  prove  to  you  that  you  will  actually  get  more  milk  from  your 
cows,  that  you  will  fatten  your  hogs,  steers,  sheep  and  poultry 


E.  B.  MARSHALL,  President 

Wilbur  Stock  Food  Co.,  152  Huron  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Please  send  me  at  once  one  of  your  Stockman  Watches.  Also  send  me  100 
pounds  of  Wilbur's  Stock  Tonic.  I  agree  to  feed  the  Tonic  as  directed  for  two 
months,  and  if  it  does  what  you  claim,  I  will  pay  you  in  two  monthly  payments  of 
only  j57,00  each.  If  it  fails  and  I  so  report  m  sixty  days  you  are  to  cancel  the 
charge  and  I  will  owe  you  nothing.  You  are  also  to  ship  me — FREE — enough 
Wilbur's  Poultry  Tonic — your  guaranteed  egg  producer — to  offset  all  freight 
charges  on  the  shipment.  It  is  understood  that  the  Stockman's  Watch  and 
this  pail  of  Poultry  Tonic  are  to  be  mine — Absolutely  Free — whether  I  pay 
for  the  Stock  Tonic  or  not. 


I 


Name - R.  F.  D. 


P.  O State 

Freight  Office State....". 

I  own cattle horses hogs.. 

poultry.     I  own acres  of  land.      I  rent. 


.sheep 
..acres 


of  land.     1  am years  of  age. 

NOTE: — This  liberal  oflw  only  open   to  responsible  farmers  or  stock 
aisers  over  21  years  of  age. 


ror  market  in  less  time,  that  you  will  save  grain,  prevent  disease 
and  make  more  money  from  each  animal  you  own.  I  have 
such  absolute  faith  in  Wilbur's  Stock  Tonic  that  I  take  all  the  risk 

in  this  trial  feeding. 

There  Is  No  Secret  About  This  Tonic 

It  is  composed  of  Twelve  separate  ingredients — plainly  printed 
on  every  package — each  one  carefully  selected  and  absolutelv  pure. 
These  ingredients  are  acknowledge  by  veterinarians  everywhere  to 
be  the  finest  tonics,  appetizers,  digestive  aids  and  worm  dis- 
pellers  known  to  medical  science*  Each  one  has  a  special  pur- 
pose. ^  A  compound  of  these  herbs,  roots,  etc.,  is  absolutely  sure  to 
condition  any  animal — keep  the  blood  clear — the  system  free 
from  worms  and  disease  and  force  the  animal  to  put  on  fat 
rapidly.  I  have  proved  it  so  often  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 
I  have  made  ancf  sold  this  Tonic  for  over  thirty  years  and  over  a 
million  of  the  best  stock  raisers  in  America  are  feeding  it  every  day — 
I  have  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  finest  kind  of  letters  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  telling  me  of  the  wonderful  results  from  feed- 
ing this  Stock  Tonic.  Now  all  I  want  to  do  is  to  show  you  that 
what  it  will  do  for  others  it  will  do  for  you.  And  as  a  special 
inducement  just  to  get  you  to  make  this  trial — at  my  risk — I  am 
going  to  send  you  one  of  the  handsome  Stockman's  Watches. 

This  Handsome  Watch  is  Youri 

It  never  costs  you  a  cent.  It  is  yours — forever — to  keep  and 
use  every  day — whether  you  ever  pay  for  the  trial  feeding  of 
Tonic  or  not.  It's  a  handsome,  dependable,  fully  guaranteed  time- 
piece— would  cost  you  36.00  to  38.00  in  anv  store.  A  watch  you  or 
any  one  will  be  proud  to  own,  and  remember,  it's  free. 

Simply  Fill  Out  The  Coupon 

SEND  NO  MONEY.  Just  find  out  by  actual  test  on  your  own  stock  that  my  tonic 
will  make  money  for  you.  I  have  a  watch  all  ready  for  you  if  you  send  that  coupon 
right  away.  You  can't  posubly  loae  anythinf — you  have  everything  to  gain.  Un't 
it  worth  a  postafe  stamp?  Do  it  now— at  my  risk— fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail 
it  to  me  at  once.  ^^  y^ 

WILBUR  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  152  Hi«ron  St.,  MUwaulow.  Wlfc 
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Value  of  Soil  Analysis 

ALVIN   KEZEH. 

We  receive  a  great  many  inquiries  at 
the  College  asking  us  for  analyses  of  soil 
samples  submitted  to  us.  This  natural- 
ly brings  up  the  question,  "Of  what 
value  is  a  soil  analysis?"  The  value  of 
our  work  depends  entirely  upon  circum- 
stances— how  the  sample  was  taken,  and 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used. 
It  is  impossible  to  take  a  sample  of  soil 
into  the  chemical  laboratory  and  make 
an  analysis  and  from  the  analysis  tell 
what  crops  the  soil  ought  to  grow. 

Every  little  while  samples  of  soil  come 
in  with  some  such  request  as  this: 
"Please  analyze  this  soil  and  tell  me 
whether  it  will  grow  peaches."  Now,  we 
know  that  to  produce  peaches,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  have  certain  conditions  of  soil, 
moisture,  certain  conditions  of  air, 
drainage  and  elevation.  There  are  locali- 
ties in  the  peach  districts  where  peaches 
are  successfully  grown  in  a  narrow  belt 
at  certain  elevations  along  the  sides  of 
the  valleys.  Below  this  belt  peaches  can- 
not be  grown,  because  they  are  caught 
by  frosts  at  unseasonable  times.  Above 
this  belt  they  cannot  be  grown,  because 
of  the  shortness  of  the  frostless  season. 
The  soil  is  the  same  in  each  instance. 

Manifestly,  we  cannot  tell  whether  the 
soil  will  grow  peaches  or  not,  without 
knowing  local  conditions. 

To  be  able  to  tell  what  crops  should 
grow  on  a  soil  it  is  necessary  to  know 
local  conditions — tho  condition  of  the 
soil  in  the  field,  its  depth,  the  available 
water  supply,  the  slope  of  the  land, 
something  of  how  crops  are  behaving  on 
the  land,  and  what  the  native  vegetation 
is  in  case  it  is  virgin  soil.  An  analysis  in 
the  laboratory  will  not  tell  these  things. 
They  are  fully  as  important  as  chemical 
composition  in  determining  what  crops 
will  grow.  The  chemical  composition 
Diight  be  right;  if  the  other  factors  are 
not  right  the  land  will  not  produce 
crops.  Chemical  composition  is  only 
cne  of  the  factors  which  determine  crop 
producing  power.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  cannot  determine  by  analysis 
what  a  soil  will  produce  in  the  field. 

It  Is  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  know 
local  and  field  conditions,  and  whether 
or  not  the  sample  represents  the  land 
in  question.  A  sample  sent  in  might 
represent  an  area  of  ten  square  feet,  and 
that  ten  square  feet  might  be  different 
from  all  the  rest  of  the  farm. 

When  all  other  factors  are  known,  a 
soil  analysis  is  valuable  in  determining 
the  agricultural  practices  which  must 
be  followed.  It  is  also  valuable  in  the 
case  of  determining  certain  alkalies, 
thus  helping  with  information  necessary 
for  the  control  of  such  troubles.  For  de- 
termining what  kind  of  crops  must  be 
grown  it  is  of  no  direct  service  what- 
ever. 

Colorado   Afrri.   College. 


the  farmers  of  the  state  and  the  move- 
ment sponsored  by  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Charles  E.  Patton,  is  bringing 
splendid  results,  despite  the  high  price 
of  ewes.  Sheep  breeders  will  be  in  at- 
tendance at  the  show  and  much  valua- 
ble advice  will  be  available  to  the  farmer 
considering  sheep  raising. 

The  classes  and  prizes  for  the  wool 
exhibit  are: 

Class  A — Full  blooded  Merino,  fleece 
to  be  combing  staple.  1st  prize,  $10.00; 
2nd  prize,   $7.00;    3rd   prize,   $5.00. 

Class  B — Crossbred  Wool,  sub-divided 
into  four  classes  as  follows: 

1— Mi    Blood   Wool,   1st  prize,   $10.00 
2nd  prize,  $7.00. 

2—%    Blood   Wool,   1st  prize,   $10.00 
2nd  prize,  $7.00;   3rd  prize,  $5.00. 

3—14  Blood  Wool,  $lst  prize,  $10.00 
2nd  prize,  $7.00;   3rd  prize,  $5.00. 

4 — Braid  Wool,  1st  prize,  $10.00;  2nd 
prize,  $7.00. 

Class  C — Rams'  Fleece — Best  Ram's 
Fleece,  Pure-Bred  Merino,  combing  sta- 
ple, prize,  $5.00. 

Class  D — Ram's  Fleece — Best  Ram's 
Fleece,  Pure-Bred  Mutton  Type,  comb- 
ing staple,   prize,   $5.00. 


Pennsylvania  Wool  Show 
One  of  the  big  features  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Corn,  Fruit,  Dairy  Products, 
Vegetable  and  Wool  Show  which  will  be 
held  at  Harrisburg  on  January  22,  23,  24, 
25  and  28,  will  be  the  exhibit  of  wool 
which  Is  being  arranged  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Sheep  Breeders'  and  Wool  Grow- 
ers' Association. 

Hundreds  of  fleeces  of  various  kinds 
are  expected  to  be  placed  on  exhibition 
in  the  wool  section  of  the  show  and 
valuable  prizes  are  to  be  offered.  In 
Judging  the  wool  the  general  condition, 
shrinkage,  and  market  value  of  the 
fleece  are  to  be  considered.  All  fleeces 
are  to  be  tied  with  a  twine  of  smooth 
surface. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  past  year  has  been  ad- 
vocating the   raising  of  more  sheep  by 


Recommendations  of  Sheep 

Conference 

At  the  sheep  conference  held  in  Phila- 
delphia under  the  auspices  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Wool  and  Textile  Association  the 
chairman,  Mr.  A.  C.  Bigelow,  president 
of  the  association,  was  instructed  by 
vote  of  the  delegates  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  flve  to  continue  the  work  start- 
ed at  that  time.  The  idea  is  to  establish 
a  bureau,  for  the  development  of  the 
sheep  industry,  to  be  financed  by  the 
wool  and  textile  manufacturing  trades. 
The  addresses  delivered  at  the  two  days 
conference  by  the  various  interests 
brought  out  different  phases  of  the  in- 
dustry. The  resolution  committee  em- 
bodied these  ideas  into  eleven  recom- 
mendations, which  were  made  as  objects 
to  be  worked  for  by  the  new  develop- 
ment bureau: 

1.  Immediate  conservation  of  breeding 
flocks. 

2.  Increase  In  the  number  of  farm 
flocks. 

3.  Survey  of  the  location  and  the  num- 
ber and  the  price  of  breeding  sheep  for 
establishing  and  improving  flocks. 

4.  Enactment  and  enforcement  of  ade- 
quate dog  laws. 

5.  Encouragement  and  support  of 
farmers'  co-operative  and  club  sales  of 
wool  and  lambs. 

6.  Encouragement  of  buying  methods 
which  will  guarantee  to  the  Individual 
grower  and  producer  the  true  market 
value  of  his  products  and  instruct  him 
as  to  market  requirements. 

7.  Preparation  and  distribution  of 
clearly  written  bulletins  and  similar 
matter  on  the  production  and  marketing 
of  wool  and  mutton. 

8.  Local  business  interests  in  various 
counties  to  be  stimulated  to  aid  In  the 
establishment  of  county  farm  bureaus. 

9.  Encourage  the  formation  of  boys' 
and  girls'  lamb  clubs. 

10.  Encouragement  of  close  relations 
between,  and  appreciation  of,  the  mutual 
interdependence  of  town  and  country. 

11.  National  publicity  as  to  the  whole- 
someness  and  economy  of  mutton  and 
lamb. 

It  will  be  noted  that  recommendations 
5.  6  and  7  concern  the  wool  and  textile 
t'-ade.     The   Conference   was   conducted 
without  limiting  the  scope  of  the  discus- 
sion, and  when  a  jolt  was  handed  the 
vool   men   it   was   taken   In   the   proper' 
spirit.     President   Bigelow   said   that  if  I 
the  methods  of  marketing  wool  could  be  ' 
Improved  upon  the  wool  trade  ought  to 
know  and  wants  to  know  it. 


Money  Saving 

^ 

Opportunities 

We  have  made  up  a  list  of  maga- 
zines and  newspapers,  which  we  offer  in 
combination  with  The  Practical  Farm- 
er at  a  reduced  price  for  the  two  pmb- 
lications.  We  believe  they  are  the 
best  that  can  be  selected  for  the  farmer 
and  his  family.  We  cannot  send  sam- 
ple copies  of  any  of  these  publications ; 
they  must  be  secured  from  the  office  of 
each.  These  offers  are  only  good  for 
subscriptions  in  the  United  States, 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  first  column  of  figures  gives  the 
price  of  the  publication  named  and  the 
far  column  of  figures  the  combined 
price  of  The  Practical  Farmer  for  three 
years  and  the  publication  named  for 
one  year. 

The  8-year  subscription  price  of  The  Practical  Farmer  alone  is  11.00. 
These  combinations  do  not  apply  to  subscriptions  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Yearly 
Subscrip- 
tion 
Price 


$1.60 
1.50 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
2.00 
2.50 
1.50 
1.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.00 
1.00 

.50 
1.50 
1.00 

.50 

1.50 
1.50 
3.00 
1.50 
3.00 
.50 
1.50 

.75 
2.00 


Name  cf  PublicatioD 


American  Boy      .    .  Monthly 

American  Magazine  Monthly 

Amer.  Motherhood     Monthly 

Boys'  Magazine   .    .  Monthly 

Children's  Magazine  Monthly 

Christian  Herald  .    .  Weekly 

Collier's  Weekly  .    .'  Weekly 

Cosmopolitan  Mag. 

The  Commoner     . 

Delineator    .    .    . 

Etude   

Everybody's  Mag. 

Every  Week     .-. 

Gleanings  in  Bee 
Culture     .    .    . 

Housewife    .    .    . 

Health  Culture    . 

Ladies'  World 

McCall's  Magazine 

(\^ith  free  Pattern)  Monthly 

McClure's  Magazine  Monthly 

Mother's  Magazine    Monthly 

Outl(K)k Weekly 

I  Pictorial  Review  .    .  Monthly 

I  Review  of  Reviews     Monthly 

Todays  Magazine 

Woman's  Home 
Companion   .    . 

Woman's  Magazine   Monthly 

Youth's  Companion    Weekly 


Where  Published 


Monthly  .  . 

Monthly  .  . 

Monthly  .  . 

Monthly  .  . 

Monthly  .  . 

Weekly  .  . 

Semi-Monthly 

Monthly  . 

Monthly  . 

Monthly  . 


Monthly 
Monthly 


Detroit,  Mich.  , 
New  York  City 
Cooperstown,  N 
Smethport,  Pa. 
Salem,  Mass.  . 
New  York  City 
New  York  City 
New  York  City 
Lincoln,  Neb.  . 
New  York  City 
Philadelphia, 
New  York  City 
New  York  City 

Medina,  O.  .  . 
New  York  City 
New  York  City 
New  Yorli  City 

New  York  City 
New  York  City 
Elgin,  111.  .  . 
New  York  City 
New  York  City 
New  York  City 
New  York  City 

New  York  City 
New  York  City 
Boston,  Masfi.   . 


.Y. 


Pa. 


Combination 
price  for  a  one- 
year   fubscriptiiiri 
to  the  paprr 
named  and  a  3 
year*  (ubtcription 
to  The  Practical 
Farmer 


$1.70 
1.75 
1.90 
1.25 
1.65 
2.2') 
2.7.-) 
2.15 
1.7:) 
2.00 
2.1') 
2.10 
1.20 

1.60 
1.2r. 
2.2:. 
1.30 

1.30 
1.8.') 
1.7.^ 
8.7.. 
2.10 
3.2.') 
1.1'. 

2.10 
1.50 
2.7A 


„ 


Send  in  your  orJen  early,  u,  owin*  to  pendins  incroMe*  in  pHces  of  many  puUicntioM.  we 
can  cuarantee  the  above  clubbinc  rates  for  a  ahort  time  only. 

Send  all  subscriptions  to 
The  Practical  Farmer,  P.  O.  Box  1321,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The  Tractor  on  a  Hundred-Acre  Farm 


OUR  farm  of  one  hundred  acres  is  situated  in 
southeastern  Pennsylvania,  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
citv  which,  during  the  present  European  war,  has  be- 
come a  great  munition  center.  The  agents  for  the 
munition  plants  often  come  to  the  farm  trying  to 
induce  our  men  to  leave  and  we  are  constantly  com- 
peting with  them  for  labor.  In  several  cases  we  have 
hat!  to  pay  $3.00  for  10  hours  work.  We  have  a  silo 
for  our  thirty-five  cows,  use  milking  machines,  have 
track  carriers  in  barn  and  use  manure  spreader,  have 
a  iiay  loader  and  numerous  other  labor  saving  ma- 
chines, but  it  was  necessary  this  year  that  we  find 
still  other  ways  of  getting  greater  efficiency  from  our 
small  and  high  priced  labor  supply.  We  have  devel- 
0!"  (1  a  quarry  in  one  corner  of  the  farm,  and  during 
tlu  busy  crushing  season  last  March  our 
Btctm  engine  broke  down.  In  consider- 
in?  a  cheaper  and  more  efficient  power 
for  this  work  the  ordinary  gasoline  en- 
jii.o  came  to  mind,  but  the  high  cost  of 
ga^  and  the  difficulty  we  would  have  in 
ninving  the  engine  from  place  to  place 
for  other  work  made  us  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  farm  tractors.  There  were  only 
two  tractors  in  this  vicinity  at  that  time, 
so  Me  could  not  do  much  personal  in- 
vestigation. We  finally  .decided  on  a 
OIK -cylinder  type,  slow  speed  motor, 
liopper  cooled  and  of  fairly  light  weight 
C'.'i^OO  pounds).  The  fact  that  we  could 
gft  repairs  from  the  warehouse  in  about 
an  hour  by  automobile,  its  simplicity 
of  design,  its  ability  to  work  on  low 
giade  oils,  such  as  kerosene,  its  light 
vcight  and  having  four  wheels  so  that 
it  won't  skid  in  clay  soil  were  all  points 
in  its  favor. 

Tlie  tractor  was  sold  to  us  on  a  writ- 
ten guarantee  that  running  on  kerosene 
it  would  crush  90  tons  of  trap  rock  In 
ten  hours  with  our  equipment.    In  seven 
timed  tests  it  actually  handled  18  tons 
In  an  hour,  but  this  was  faster  than  we 
could   ordinarily   put   the   stone   In   the 
crusher  and  take  It  away,  so  that  about 
11  tons  an  hour  Is  our  working  average. 
In  an  eleven-hour  test  ot  two  shifts 
crushing  stone,  five  and  six  hours  each, 
tilt,  tractor  used  26  gallons  of  kerosene 
costing  9  cents  a  gallon,  a  total  of  $2.34, 
one  quart  of  gasoline  for  starting  at  5 
cents,  one  and  one-half  gallons  lubricat- 
ing oil  costing  65  cents,  and  three-quar- 
ters pound  of  cup  grease  costing  3  cents, 
making  a  total  of  $3.07.       One  hour's 
care  was  required  for  oiling,  adjusting, 
etc.,  charged  at  25  cents.     Depreciation 
and    rent   of    storage    space   we    figure 
amount  to  about  50  cents  per  day,  so  adding  all  these 
the  eleven  hours'  work  cost  $3.82  for  power  to  belt, 
or  a  little  more  than  3  cents  for  each  ton  crushed. 
This  Is  cheaper  than  the  steam  cost  used  to  he,  and 
we  also  save  the  services  of  a  regular  engineer,  as 
the  man  who  has  charge  of  the  tractor  feeds  the 
crusher  and  we  do  not  have  the  expense  of  hauling 
coal  and  water. 

Spring  plowing  time  found  us  not  only  short  of 
•^  II,  but  short  of  horses,  so  we  set  the  tractor  to  work. 
"<  plowed  17  acres  on  the  home  place  and  20  acres 
on  the  upper  farm,  eight  miles  distant.  We  used  a 
twobottom  plow  which  could  be  worked  from  the 
tra*  tor  seat,  so  that  one  man  did  the  Job.  We  figured 
that  it  cost  $2.86  for  the  machine  to  work  nine  hours 
and  plow  a  fraction  over  four  acres.  Allowing  $2.50 
•s  the  labor  cost  for  a  day,  this  means  that  It  cost  us 
l\M  %o  plow  an  acre.    Most  of  the  land  is  level  on  the 
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lower  farm,  but  on  the  upper  one  there  are  hills  and 
"niggerheads,"  so  that  it  was  a  little  harder  plowing, 
but  by  using  the  wooden  safety  peg  we  had  little 
trouble.  When  turning  a  furrow  toward  the  fence 
we  can  make  the  outside  mold-board  touch  the  posts 
and  only  have  to  leave  two  furrows  when  throwing 
the  soil  away  from  the  fence.  We  can  turn  corners 
short  enough  to  upStt  a  hay  wagon. 

This  summer  we  harvested  18  acres  of  good  hay 
without  touching  it  by  hand  except  pitching  off  the 
wagon  what  the  hay  fork  left  and  keeping  the  load 
level  as  the  hay  was  delivered  to  it. 

We  hooked  the  tractor,  a  wagon  and  rake  loader 


Th«  Tractor  Haa  Com*  to  Stay  in  th*  East 

together  with  excellent  results.  The  tractor  giving  a 
f.teady  pull,  put  the  hay  on  to  the  wagon  so  that  two 
men  could  easily  keep  It  level.  For  most  of  our  crop 
we  used  a  team  to  haul  the  loaded  wagons  to  the  barn. 


except  two  stops  to  fix  the  knotter  on  the  binder. 
The  place  where  the  tractor  pleased  us  most  of  all 
was  cutting  our  corn  and  filling  the  silo.  A  neighbor 
has  a  tractor  just  like  ours,  so  we  hired  it  for  five 
dollars  a  day  to  run  our  13-lnch  cutter  and  30-foot 
blower.  The  cost  of  operating  it  was  nearly  the  same 
as  when  we  crushed  stone,  as  we  handled  about  seven 
toBs  ot  green  corn  an  hour  for  a  nine-hour  day.  Last 
year  we  had  14  men  at  $2.00  per  day  and  their  board, 
coal  for  engine,  horse  and  boy  to  haul  water  and  en- 
gine at  one  dollar  per  hour,  including  engineer.  This 
year  we  did  the  same  job  with  seven  men  and  two 
tractors.  We  bought  a  corn  harvester  with  loader  at- 
tachment and  hooked  our  tractor  to  it.  This  cut  the 
corn,  tied  it  into  bundles  and  delivered  It  on  to  the 
wagon  which  was  driven  alongside.  This 
required  only  one  man  to  cut  and  load 
the  corn,  whereas  last  year  we  had  three 
cutters  and  four  loaders  at  $2.00  per  day 
and  board  for  each.  We  had  the  same 
number  of  teams  in  both  cases,  but  we 
traded  teams  with  a  neighbor,  so  did  not 
figure  on  this  cost. 

One  of  our  neighbors,  H.  R.  Burr,  who 
operates  a  hundred  and  fifty  acre  farm 
connected  with  a  boys'  school,  has  had 
considerable  experience  with  tractors 
for  a  great  variety  of  jobs.  He,  by  the 
way,  is  going  to  present  a  paper  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  of 
Agricultural  Engineers  in  Chicago,  De- 
cember 28th,  on  "Use  of  the  Tractor  on 
Eastern  Farms."  Mr.  Burr  figures  that 
it  costs  ^1.94  to  plow  an  acre  with  their 
tractor.  The  fuel  for  the  acre  cost  94 
cents,  four  gallons  of  gasoline  at  21 
cents  and  one  quart  of  lubricating  oil  at 
10  cents.  It  required  two  hours  time  of 
operator,  which,  at  30  cents  an  hour, 
would  amount  to  60  cents.  Basing  his 
figures  on  the'  results  of  plowing  about 
200  acres,  he  estimates  that  the  wear 
on  plow  and  engine,  including  repairs 
and  plowshares,  amounts  to  40  cents  an 
acre,  making  the  total  $1.94. 

For  two  seasons  Mr.  Burr  has  farmed 
50   acres   of   additional   cultivated   land 
without    purchasing   additional    horses; 
In  fact,  this  spring  they  lost  one  by  sick- 
ness.   He  not  only  uses  the  tractor  for 
plowing,    but    for    harrowing,    drilling 
grain,   spreading   manure,   loading   and 
hauling    hay    to    barn,    moving    colony 
houses,  road  grading,  filling  silo,  and  all 
kinds  of  belt  work.    He  figures  that  the 
tractor  will  deliver  from  15  to  20  H.  P. 
on  the  belt  for  ten  hours  for  about  $3.10, 
Including  fuel,  oil  and  depreciation,  or 
at  the  rate  of  about  2  to  3  cents  per  H.  P.  per  hour. 
His  machine  is  a  10-20  4-cylInder,  water  cooled,  gaso- 
line type,  and  while  it  costs  more  to  operate  than 
ours.  It  moves  quicker,  being  able  to  go  four  miles  an 


but  where  the  hay  was  close  to  the  barn  we  hitched     hour  when  pulling  a  light  load. 

a  rope  to  the  wagon  and  by  means  of  a  pulley  In  the        From  the  mechanical  standpoint  we  find  the  tractor 

barn  pulled  the  load  in  with  the  tractor,  then  hitched     not  difficult  to  operate  and  easy  to  care  for  and  keep 


to  an  empty  wagon  so  that  the  the  tractor  was  always 
at  work.  Under  this  plan  we  saved  three  men  and 
three  horses  which  we  had  to  use  last  year  to  do  the 
same  work.  This  amounted  to  about  $14.50  a  day 
saved,  as  the  men  demanded  50  cents  more  a  day  than 
they  received  last  year,  and  quit  one-half  hour  earlier. 
We  have  always  thought  that  cutting  wheat  was 
about  the  hardest  job  on  the  farm  for  horses.  This 
year  we  had  the  tractor  do  It.  We  cut  the  corners 
round,  so  kept  going  and  did  not  have  to  stop  to  get 
wind  or  kick  at  the  flies.    We  ran  steady  for  flve  hours 


in  order.  It  requires  about  a  half  hour  a  day  when 
in  use,  to  flll  with  oil  and  grease.  When  it  Is  not 
working  there  is  no  feed  or  care  required.  When  a 
man  and  team  are  worth  $6.00  a  day  for  outside  jobs, 
as  they  are  in  our  vicinity,  the  tractor  proved  to  be 
the  most  economical  proposition  we  have  undertaken, 
even  beating  the  milking  machine.  It  might  seem  that 
a  4-cylInder  motor  would  be  preferable  to  ours,  as  It 
would  give  more  even  pull  and  less  vibration.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  mean  more  valves  to  grind  and 
(Co»cliMl«d  oa  PM«  4S7) 
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1914,  however,  the  year  when  these  investigations 
were  made,  it  appeared  that  only  8.1  per  cent,  of  the 
total  corn  crop  was  disposed  of  in  this  way.  About 
11  per  cent,  of  it  was  cut  and  fed  green  and  81  per 
cent,  was  allowed  to  mature  for  grain.  The  greatest 
waste  of  food  value  occurred  in  the"  latter  case.  Four 
per  cent,  of  the  total  stover  produced  is  still  con- 
sumed  by  burning  to  get  it  out  of  the  way. 

Several  new  ideas  as  to  saving  and  feeding  this 
valuable  roughage  are  presented  by  our  contributors 
in  the  Experience  Pool  of  this  issue  and  are  well 
worth  the  study  of  every  reader.  Feeding  it  to  live 
stock  in  connection  with  concentrates  undoubtedly 
gives  the  best  returns.  Two  tons  of  well  cared  for 
corn  stover  are  said  to  be  equal  in  feeding  value  to 
one  ton  of  timothy  hay,  and  experiment  station  rec- 
ords show  37  per  cent,  of  the  nutritive  value  of  the 
corn  plant  is  in  the  stover. 

Along  with  the  general  spirit  of  conservation  let  us 
make  an  effort  to  get  a  silo  for  best  returns  from  the 
corn  crop. 
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turer  and  the  producer  of  raw  material  closer  to. 
gether,  so  as  to  understand  the  problems  of  one  an. 
other,  the  conference  was  well  worth  while. 

The  entire  proceedings  of  this  conference  will  be^ 
printed  in  pamphlet  form  for  free  distribution  toi 
those  interested.  In  another  part  of  this  issiTe  we  are 
printing  one  side  of  the  problem  as  presented  by  w. 
H.  Tomhave,  of  Pennsylvania  State  College,  ana 
also  the  eleven  recommendations  as  objects  to  be 
worked  for  by  the  new  development  bureau. 


DECEMBER  15,  1916 


The  Farm  Tractor 

'T^HE  tractor  as  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  East- 
-■•     ern  farm  is  fast  becoming  a  reality.    It  has  sifted 
down  to  a  question  of  adaptability,  same  as  the  milk- 
ing machine  went  through  a  lot  of  evolutions  after  the 
first  one  was  made,  until  today  it  can  adapt  itself  to 
all  cow  conditions.  Tractor  manufacturers  themselves 
admit   that   the   industry   is   developing  so   fast  that 
information    more    than    two    years   old    is   of    little 
value   today.      The   Eastern    farmer   has   a    different 
problem  from  the  Western  man  who  uses  a  tractor  'to 
pull  three  binders,  followed  by  a  14-bottom  plow.     A 
tractor  which  will  not  cost  much  to  buy,  run  or  keep, 
and  will  turn  short  corners,  work  on  a  side-hill  and 
be  suitable  for  a  variety  of  uses,  is  demanded,  and  the 
manufacturers  are   meeting  the  demand.     Estimates 
gathered  from  various  sources  Show  that  there  were 
more  than  200,000  farm  tractors  manufactured  during 
1915.  .       • 

In  the  East  labor  conditions  and  the  high  cost  of 
keeping  horses  have  caused  lots  of  farmers  to  serious- 
ly study  the  tractor  problem.     It  costs  from   $50  to 
1100  a  year  to  keep  each  farm  horse,  and   it  won't 
average    five    hours    labor    for    each    working    day. 
Tractors,  on  the  other  hand,  only  need  feed  when  they 
work,  and  they  can  be  worked  24  hours  each  day  if 
need  be.     On  another  page  we  are  giving  the  tractor 
experiences  of  a  man  who  is  working  the  same  farm 
which  his  father  and  grandfather  did,  but  he  is  meet- 
ing   and    solving    economic    problems    which    never 
bothered  them. 

It  is  not  expected  that  tractors  will  make  horses 
useless  on  the  Eastern  farm.  There  will  always  be 
certain  work  which  a  tractor  cannot  do.  Its  place 
will  be  to  do  the  heavy  work  and  make  it  possible  to 
keep  only  enough  horses  to  do  the  tractorless  jobs, 
and  not  the  number  required  at  the  rush  seasons. 
Count  your  investment  in  these  "extra"  horses,  then 
figure  on  the  cost  to  keep  them  and  see  how  this  com- 
pares with  the  cost  of  a  tractor,  not  failing  to  take 
into  consideration  the  amount  and  variety  of  work 
which  a  tractor  can  do  and  how  It  will  save  the  team 
you  do  keep. 


^'Safety  First"-— Plan  Ahead 

TT  AS   It   occurred    to   you    that   the    unprecedented 
freight    congestion    which    exists   today   on    the 
lailroads  of  the  United  States  and  which  seems  to  be 
getting  worse  each  day  instead  of  better,  might  seri- 
ously strike  home  to  you?    If  it  has  been  your  custom 
to  delay  ordering  supplies  of  fertilizers,  lime,  lumber 
spraying  material,  machinery,  et(.,  until  only  a  few 
weeks  before  you  need  them,  this  year  it  might  cause 
you  serious  loss.    The  sooner  your  orders  for  all  these 
materials  are  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers  the 
better  your  chances  for  having  them  when  you  need 
them.    Of  course,  we  realize  that  in  some  cases,  on  ac- 
count of  bad  roads  and  weather  conditions  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  haul  this  class  of  material  to  the  farm  be- 
fore spring.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  lots  of  farmers 
who  are  so  situated  that  they  can  haul  supplies  during 
the  winter  at  a  great  saving.     In  any  case,  wouldn't 
It  be  a  good  plan  to  talk  this  matter  over  with  your 
local  dealers  and  freight  agents,  and  see  Uat  they 
think  of  the  railroad  situation  and  bear  in  mind  what 
even  one  day  lost  in  the  spring  will  mean  to  you  when 
you  want  to  get  things  started.     Wise  manufacturers 
and    merchants    are    planning   and    ordering    further 
ahead    this   season    than    ever*  before,   and   the  wise 
farmer  will  not  overlook  this  fact.     Prices  on  most 
merchandise,    machinery   and   supplies   will    increase 
rather  than  decrease  between  now  and  spring. 


A  Preventable  Farm  Waste 

TTT-HEN   making  a   comprehensive   survey    of   the 
▼V     meat  situation  in  the  United  States  two  years 
ago,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  reported  that  the 
loss  in  grain  straw  and  com  stover  amounts  to  more 
than    one   hundred    million    dollars   annually.      They 
found   that  there  are  approximately  245,000,000  tons 
of  corn  stover,  which  is  twice  the  amount  of  grain 
straw,  produced  in  a  year.    A  large  portion.  S\%  per 
cent:  of  it,  is  fed  to  animals,  but  even  the  waste  of  this 
<aue  to  poor  feeding  methods  is  astonishing.       It  has 
been  proven  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  most  economical 
and  profitable  way  of  handling  the  corn  crop  where 
It  is  to  be  fed  on  the  farm  is  through  the  silo.    During 


Sheep  Conference 

T^  EALIZING  that  there  is  more  than  one  side  to 
AV  every  question,  and  not  pretending  that  all  the 
benefits  from  increased  production  are  to  be  reaped 
by  the  farmers,  on  November  23-24  there  was  held  in 
Philadelphia,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Philadelphia 
Wool   and   Textile   Association,  a  conference  to  con- 
sider ways  and  means  of  building  up  the  sheep  indus- 
try in  the  United  States.    This  meeting  was  attended 
by  representatives  from  a  number  of  organizations  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States.     Among  these 
were  the  sheep  breeders,  departments  of  agriculture, 
agricultural  colleges,  wool  dealers,  manufacturers  of 
woolen  goods,  railroads,  agricultural  press  and  others 
Interested  in  the  industry.    As  is  usually  the  case  at 
a  conference  of  this  kind,  the  various  phases  of  the 
sheep  industry  were  discussed.     It  was  the  concensus 
of  opinion  that  the  cur  dog  has  done, much  to  reduce 
the  number  of  sheep  on  the  farms  in  the  East  and 
that  adequate  dog  legislation  will  be  necesssary  to  pro- 
tect the  sheep  owners.     Staple  and  permanent  mar- 
kets were  considered  essential  in  again  building  up 
the  sheep  industry*  In  this  country.     There  seons  to 
be  no  question  but  that  suflScIent  Interest   In  sheep 
husbandry   has   been   created   among  farmers  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  prices  of  lambs  and  wool  that  pre- 
vail at  present.    If  farmers  can  be  assured  a  perma- 
nent market  on  which  these  products  can  be  disposed 
at  a  profit  they  will  develop  flocks  of  sheep  on  their 
farms.     The  local  buying  of  lambs  and  wool  on  the 
merit  basis  was  also  regarded  as  an  important  factor 
in  improving  the  quality  of  lambs  produced  and  the 
wool  prepared  for  market. 

The  value  of  a  conference  of  this  kind  cannot  be 
measured  In  dollars  and  cents.  It  is  bound  to  result 
in  some  good  and  In  this  case  It  is  a  clearer  under- 
standing between  the  producers  and  the  manufac- 
turer. The  points  brought  out  should  make  it  clear 
to  the  manufacturer  that  the  producer  has  a  number 
of  Important  problems  to  solve  and  that  there  are 
many  drawbacks  In  the  production  of  the  raw  m^r 
terlal.     If  the  conference  has  brought  the  raanufar- 
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1. 1 


Whose  Turn  is  it  this  Time  ? 

o  URELY  your  farm  will  be  represented  this  winter 
^    at  the  annual  Farmers'  Week  at  your  state  agrl- 
cultural  college.     This  idea,  which  started  in  Wiscon- 
sin, aims  to  arouse  the  interest  of  busy  and  practical 
farm  people  by  showing  and  demonstrating  to  them 
for  a  few  days  the  vital  points  affecting  their  business 
rather  than   by  sending  out  printed  bulletins  which 
often  fail  to  reach  the  people  th^y  are  intended  lor 
Not  only  are  all  facilities  of  the  agricultural  coll.^ge 
available  to  those  who  attend  these  meetings,  but  rhe 
contact  with  hundreds  of  other  people  who  are  wt  rk- 
ing  along  the  same  lines  and  meeting  the  same  pi  ob- 
lems  makes  the  time  spent  in  attending  even  a  few 
days  well  worth  the  effort.     Lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions covering  every  line  of  agriculture  are  given  and 
are  so  arranged  that  it  is  possible  to  attend  only  those 
in  which  you  are  most  interested;  in  fact,  the  greatest 
diflSculty  is  to  avoid  missing  the  good  ones,  so  many 
are  given   simultaneously. 

Complete  series  of  lectures  are  also  given  along 
subje<ts  of  interest  to  women,  and  in  many  cases  Ins- 
^and  and  wife  both  can  take  a  week  vacation  and 
come  back  with  a  different  atUtude  toward  home  p.  ob- 
lems  after  seeing  and  hearing  how  others  overcome 
the  same  difficulties. 

Pennsylvania  Farmers'  Week  Is  always  arranged  for 
the  Christmas  vacation,  this  year  occurring  from 
December  27th  to  January  3rd,  so  that  not  only  will 
all  the  college  facilities  be  available,  but  the  son  or 
daughter  will  be  at  home  and  father  or  mother  or 
both  can  go  to  the  college,  taking  their  places,  and 
know  that  the  work  at  hcJme  will  not  be  neglected. 
The  fifth  annual  Farmers'  Week  at  Ohio  State  Tni- 
versity  will  be  held  January  29th  to  Febri.»a.ry  2nd, 
1917.  At  Cornell,  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture, Farmers'  Week  is  from  February  12  to  17. 
West  Virginia  will  have  its  annual  Farmers'  Week  at 
Morgantown,  January  1  to  8. 

There  Is  no  charge  for  tuition  at  any  of  the  Fann- 
ers' Weeks,  and  as  the  railroads  grant  special  rates 
the  cost  is  nominal.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  send  a 
postal  to  your  state  college  asking  about  their  Farmers' 
Week  this  year,  and  then  plan  to  attend?  If  you  at- 
tend once  you  will  surely  become  one  of  the  regulars. 
or  at  least  want  some  one  in  your  family  to  enjoy 
the  benefits. 

National  Farm  Loan  Association 

A  FTER  having  hearings  in  every  state  in  (lie 
^^  Union  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  ha.s  if 
turned  to  Washington  ready  to  put  into  practice  tlie 
ideas  obtained.  The  blank  forms  to  be  used  In  organ  iz 
ing  the  national  farm  loan  associations  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  are  now 
ready  for  distribution  to  any  one  who  asks  the  Loan 
Board,  Treasury  Department,  Washington,  D.  C.  for 
them.  After  receiving  the  forms  it  is  necessary  to 
call  a  meeting  of  the  prospective  members  of  ymir 
association,  adopt  these  articles  and  have  each  mem- 
ber sign  and  acknowledge  them. 

At  your  first  meeting,  elect  a  board  of  five  or  more 
directors  and  have  the  directors  meet  and  elect  a 
president,  a  vice-president,  a  secretary-treasurer,  and 
a  loan  committee  of  three  members.  The  loan  com 
mittee  may  begin  at  once  to  value  the  lands  of  the 
members  and  prepare  Its  written  report  of  these  valu- 
ations, which  must  be  unanimous. 

Do  not  send  the  signed  articles  of  associatlon.s  to 
Washington,  but  hold  them  until  the  Federal  land 
bank  of  your  district  is  located.  Then  write  to  the 
bank  asking  for  forms  which  include  an  applicafi  .n 
for  a  charter.  When  these  come,  fill  them  out  and 
send  them,  together  with  the  articles  of  assoclati  >n 
and  the  report  of  the  loan  committee,  to  your  Federal 
land  bank. 

Each  association  represents  a  minimum  of  $20.<hiO 
worth  of  loans.  From  the  interest  already  taken  the 
Farm  Loan  Board  asumes  that  this  new  co-operative 
banking  system  will  have  from  the  date  of  Its  installa- 
tion a  volume  of  business  that  will  insure  lU  operas 
,tJon  at  a  minimum  overhead  expense. 


The  Value  of  Honey  Bees  in  the  Orchard 


By  JOHN 

Time  was  when  the  keeper  of  bees  had 
to  be  on  his  guard  against  the  attacks 
of  fruit  and  grape  growers.  At  any  time 
in  the  late  summer  he  might  be  sum- 
moned to  show  why  he  should  not  pay 
damages  for  fruit  destroyed  by  his  bees, 
or  if  he  lived  in  town,  he  might  find  the 
local  council  had  suddenly  outlawed  his 
bees  by  ordinance,  like  so  many  hogs,  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  a  nuisance. 

"How  do  we  know  that  the  bees  eat 
our  fruit?  >Why,  can't  we  see  'em  sit- 
ting on  the  fruit,  sucking  the  juice  out?" 
And  it  was  always  hard*  and  often  still 
is,  to  convince  these  irate  neighbors  that 
the  bees  absolutely  cannot  puncture  the 
skins  of  sound  fruit.  Their  jaws  are  not 
made  that  way.  '  They  will  starve  in  the 
presence  of  sound  fruit.  The  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  declared 
them  not  guilty,  and  so  has  every  court 
before  which  cases  have  come.  The  fault 
lies  with  the  birds  which  puncture  the 
skins  in  the  first  place,  and  not  with  the 
industrious  insects  which  can  only  get 
the  juice  after  an  opening  has  been  made 
l)y  some  other  agency. 

During  the  past  century  scientific  in- 
vestigation and  now  progressive  fruit 
growers  have  come  to  take  the  opposite 
view — that  instead  of  being  a  nuisance 
the  presence  of  bees  is  really  necessary 
for  perfect  fruit.  Somehow  the  preju- 
dice against  bees  has  grown  up  right 
alongside  the  realization  that  they  are 
necesssary  to  pollinate  the  blossoms,  and 
it  will  probably  be  some  time  yet  before 
everybody  appreciates  the  value  of  bees. 

Before  the  seed  in  a  blossom  can  set, 
it  Is  necesssary  for  pollen  from  the 
stamen  to  reach  the  tiny  ovule  at  the 
base  of  the  pistil.  This  is  a  fundamental 
fact  i'n  nearly  all  plant  life.  Most  of  us 
-vi^ere  taught  in  school  that  this  process 
takes  place  within  the  flower,  that  the 
lilossom  Itself  Is  able  to  perform  the 
whole  function,  or,  in  a  way,  generate 
spontaneously.  But  now  horticultural 
experts  have  shown  that  with  a  great 
many,  and  especially  with  most  of  the 
best  varieties  of  apples,  peaches  and 
pears,  the  pollen  must  be '  Interchanged 
i)etween  blossom  and  blossom,  and  even 
l)etween  one  variety  and  another,  before 
large,  vigorous  and  well  developed  fruit 
will  be  produced. 

The  bees  are  carriers  of  this  fertiliz- 
ing pollen  from  one  blossom  to  another. 
Their  search  for  nectar  in  the  blossoms 
at  a  time  when  there  are  no  other  im- 
portant sources  of  nectar  available  takes 
them  from  one  blossom  to  another.  The 
nectar  Is  placed  so  far  down  in  the  flow- 
er ,that  the  bee,  in  reaching  after  It, 
cannot  help  dusting  itself  over  with  the 
roUen  grains.  Then  on  apiff-oaching  the 
nectary  of  the  next  blossom  it  enters, 
some  of  the  pollen  catches  on  the  sticky 
end  of  the  pistil  as  the  bee  goes  ty. 

The  wind  is  often  relied  upon  to  carry 
the  pollen  from  one  blossom  to  another, 
but  experiments  have  shown  conclusive- 
ly that  in  the  case  of  many  hardy  fruits 
the  wind  is  of  little.  If  any,  value.  Prof. 
M.  B.  Waite  of  the  Department  of  Agrl: 
culture  could  not  find  that  the  wind  had 
any  effect  in  the  pollination  of  pear 
blossoms  covered  with  wire  netting. 
Prof.  F.  A.  Waugh  covered  whole  plum 
trees  with  netting  and  showed  that  the 
wind  has  no  measurable  effect 

The  enormous  numbers  of  common 
honey  bees  at  a  time  of  the  year  when 
other  insects  have  not  recovered  from 
the  winter  are  what  fit  them  for  this 
work.  Pollination  of  blossoms  is  some- 
times accomplished  by  flies,  wasps  and 
wild  bees,  but  their  forces  are  never 
If rge  during  fruit  bloom.  Besides,  their 
numbers  have  been  cut  down  by  methods 
of  clean  cultivation,  pruning  and  spray- 
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ing.  But  where  man  has  massed  a  great 
number  of  fruit  trees,  he  must  also  mass 
the  insects,  as  Prof.  B.  N.  Gates,  of  Am- 
herst, Mass.,  has  pointed  out.  This  he 
can  easiest  do  simply  by  setting  hives  of 
bees  in  the  orchard.  According  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  bulletin  en- 
titled "The  Pollination  of  Pear  Flowers" 
(Waite) :  "The  common  honey  bee  is  the 
most  regular,  important  and  abundant 
visitor,  and  probably  does  more  good 
than  any  other  species." 

The  honey  bee  has  been  found  of  im- 
portance in  the  setting  of  the  apple, 
pear,  peach,  plum,  quince,  raspberry, 
blackberry,  grape,  squash,  melon,  cucum- 
ber and  cranberry.  Among  those  plants 
which  grow  in  semi-tropical  climates, 
the  citrus  fruits  and  coffee  require  the 
service  of  the  bee. 

The  apple  is  composed  of  five  fruits 


The  Little  Chick  Business  as  a 
First  Aid  to  the  Beginner 


By  MRS   C 

In  their  plans  for  the  coming  spring 
struggle  to  get  a  good  foothold  on  the 
land  in  a  new  locality,  would>be  small 
farmers  will  never  lose  in  taking  into 
their  calculations  for  a  well  settled 
neighborhood,  the  possibilities  for  im- 
mediate and  sure  money  to  be  had  by 
raising  little  chicks  for  sale.  It  requires 
small  capital  in  stock  and  equipment  at 
first,  and  if  the  work  is  conscientiously 
done,  early  and  grateful  returns  may  be 
counted  on.  A  dozen  or  so  setting  hens, 
and,  as  you  decide  the  extent  of  your 
operations,  a  couple  of  hundred  or  so  of 
first-class  pure-bred  stock  hatching  eggs, 
a  clean  place,  watchful  care,  and  in  time 
you  can  count  your  money.  It  is  aston- 
ishing in  many  country  places  how  many 
people    still,    vAth    opportunity    staring 
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united  into  one,  each  with  its  own  seed. 
You  have  all  picked  up  apples  in  which 
one  or  more  of  the  embryonic  seeds 
failed  of  pollination  and  have  noticed 
the  resulting  depression  in  the  side  of 
the  apple.  Malformed  apples  seldom 
hang  on  the  limbs  long  enough  to  ripen. 
Such  imperfect  pollination  as  this  can 
be  avoided  by  insuring  that  there  are 
enough  bees  to  reach  every  blossom. 

One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of 
the  effect  of  complete  absence  of  bees  on 
an  orchard  was  furnished  in  the  West 
some  years  ago.  The  trees  were  located 
in  a  pocket  among  the  hills  where  every 
condition  seemed  to  be  favorable.  No 
fruit  would  mature.  Experts  from  the 
experiment  station  puzzled  over  the 
proposition  for  a  long  time  without  re- 
sult. By  chance  bees  were  observed  in 
a  similarly  situated  orchard  which  had 
always  given  good  crops.  Colonies  were 
introduced  into  the  hitherto  barren  or- 
chard and  the  next  year  the  owner  se- 
cured a  normal  yield. 

Repp  Brothers,  extensive  New  Jersey 
fruit  growers,  find  they  cannot  get  along 
without  bees  in  their  450  acres  of  fruit 
trees.  They  have  built  up  a  good  sized 
apiary  without  regard  to  the  honey  they 
could  get  from  the  colonies;  all  asked 
is  that  they  pollinate  blossoms. 

A  variety  of  experiments  have  been 
conducted  with  plums.  Prof.  Waugh 
made  experiments  In  Vermont  and  Mary- 
land with  sixty  varieties,  enclosing  the 
blossoms  in  paper  bags  and  then  pollinat- 
ing them  with  their  own  pollen.  He 
found  all  sixty  self-sterile  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes;  in  other  words,  fruit  of 
one  variety  would  not  set  unless  pollinat- 
ed by  another  variety.  In  plum  orchards 
not  only  is  it  necessary  to  have  bees  at 
work,  but  the  trees  should  be  planted  in 
such  an  arrangement  that  cross-fertillzar 
tion  will  be  possible. 

Far  from  being  a  damage  to  grapes, 
the  presence  of  bees  is  necessary  for  the 
pollination  of  certain  varieties,  such  as 
the  Muscadines.  The  North  Carolina 
Experiment  Station  recommends  that 
every  effprt  be  made  to  encourage  bees. 
"It  is  very  evident  from  ot^r  results  that 


them  in  the  face,  year  after  year  keep 
the  same  old  scrub  dunghill  stock  and 
have  poor  luck  in  their  hatchings.  The 
reason,  the  remedy  and  your  own  oppor- 
tunity all  lie  In  this  matter.  The  de- 
mand is  seldom  properly  supplied,  es- 
pecially as  folks  are  learning  more  each 
year  that  the  best  place,  as  a  rule,  to 
supply  a. demand  of  this  sort  is  right  at 
heme  where  the  stock  and  clean,  bright, 
reasonable  priced  results  can  be  seen.  No 
shipping  from  far  off,  with  all  its  at- 
tendant risks  to  either  eggs  or  chicks. 
You  just  step  down  the  road  a  piece  and 
there  you  are. 

It  may  be  safely  prophesied  that  the 
day  Is  surely  not  far  off  when  each 
neighborhood  will  have  its  own  hatchery 
(as  well  as  cannery),  and  waste,  trou- 
blesome delay  and  extra  expense  will  be 
forgotten  things. 

The  writer  of  this,  with  her  husband, 
working  now  for  some  years  to  make  a 
start  in  the  country  to  a  profltable  liv- 
ing and  a  home,  have  each  year  found 
in  this  way  a  satisfactory  and  early 
method  of  getting  in  returns. 

The  great  essentials  are  good  sitters 
and  good  eggs — unquestionable  quality, 
and  the  fresher  the  better.  Absolute 
cleanliness  and  constant  care  are  requi- 
sites to  any  success  In  this  line.  Hen- 
hatched  chicks  are  unqualifledly  the  best 
for  this  purpose,  under  these  conditions, 
except  one  has  good  practical  experience 
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with  hatching  and  brooding  machines. 
These  may  be  added  later,  as  the  busi' 
ness  grows.  A  popular  and  practical 
price  for  the  chicks  is  10  to  12  cents  for 
the  Leghorns,  and  12  to  18  cents  for  the 
heavier  breeds,  such  as  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  or  Orping- 
tons. Study  up  the  neighborhood  prefer- 
ence a  bit  first;  it  is  generally  a  good 
plan  to  hatch  two  kinds,  an  egg  laying 
breed  and  the  meat  sort.  If  trade  is  a 
"bit  slow,"  an  ad.  in  your  local  sheet  or 
farm  paper  will  more  than  likely  prove 
a  stimulator,  at  small  cost. 

Sell  them  off  as  soon  as  hatched,  if 
you  can,  and  keep  more  coming  all  the 
time.  The  earliest  ones,  of  course,  fetch 
the  most,  and  of  these  a  fair  percentage, 
ro  matter  what  the  -temptation  to  sell, 
should  be  kept  for  your  own  future  flock. 
A  good  sitter  can  be  set  twice  (we  have 
set  them  three  times,  in  case  of  need, 
without  apparent  damage  In  any  way). 
One  big,  motherly  hen  will  handle  the 
hatch  of  two  or  even  three,  a  lot  depend- 
ing on  the  weather  conditions.  This  is 
as  we  have  handled  it  and  made  it  help 
us  greatly.  Of  course,  there  are  improve- 
ments, and  perhaps  other,  better  ways. 
Certainly  it  is  up  to  each  one  of  us  to 
thoroughly  try  out  this  matter,  where 
the  results,  the  demand  and  pay  are  al- 
most certain.  It  is  rather  easy  for 
"greenhorns,"  too,  in  comparison  with 
some  other  things  with  which  they  gen- 
erally strive  to  make  those  first  few  bad- 
ly needed  early  pennies.  Try  it,  and  I 
think  you  will  flnd  that  It  will  pay  you 
better  than  selling  those  spring  eggs  at 
low  price.  And  as  to  the  need  for  egg 
food  for  yourselves,  later  you  can  have 
eggs  aplenty.  The  little  chick  money 
will  bring  you  groceries  and  pay  your 
rent,  bujf  tools,  seed,  etc.,  if  well  man- 
aged. We  have  done,  and  expect  to  keep 
on  doing  it.  But  you  must  love  the  work. 
New  Jersey. 


The  Tractor 
on  a  Hundred- Acre  Farm 

(Concluded  from  page  455) 

more  bearings  to  wear  and  get  out  of 
order  and  more  carbon  to  remove.  As 
a  horse  saver  we  find  it  diflficult  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  our  tractor.  For  in- 
stance, pulling  stumps  or  the  well  drill- 
er out  of  a  bad  place  are  jobs  we  could 
not  hook  horses  to  direct.  Our  plowing 
saved  six  horses  and  two  men.  as  one 
man  did  the  two  jobs  at  one  tima  It 
seems  to  us  that  for  a  fairly  level  hun- 
dred acre  farm,  a  tractor,  a  team  of  good 
horses  and  an  automobile  are  all  the 
motive  power  necessary. 

That  these  conditions  are  being  realiz- 
ed by  farmers  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  Pennsylvania  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  recently  estimated  that 
there  are  now  540  tractors  in  use  on 
the  farms  of  this  state. 


at  least  one  hive  of  bees  should  be  kept 
where  any  large  number  of  vines  are 
grown." 

Two  of  the  most  important  varieties 
of  pear,  the  Kleffer  and  Bartlett,  have 
been  found  self-sterile.  (?)  Nearly  all 
others  are  similarly  unable  to  set  fruit 
without  the  pollen  of  other  varieties. 
Cherries  seem  to  be  a  little  more  inde- 
pendent in  this  respect,  although  it  is 
always  well  to  avoid  planting  in  solid 
blocks,  and  to  make  provision  for 
pollination.  Citrus  growers  In  Florida 
and  Porto  Rico  are  awaking  to  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  for  pollination.  Where 
bees  are  not  already  in  the  vicinity,  bee- 
keepers are  frequently  given  f.-ee  rental 


of  apiary  sites  in  or  near  the  groves. 
All  investigations  agree  that  the  fruit 
resulting  from  crossing,  even  in  those 
varieties  which  will  set  fruit  from  their 
own  pollen,  is  larger,  better  developed, 
more  brilliantly  colored,  luscious  and 
sweet,  than  when  self-fertilized.  If  this 
l3  true,  therefore,  it  is  all  the  same  to 
the  fruit  grower  wlu)  insists  upon  top- 
notch  quality  in  his  product.  To  him 
the  dangers  of  inadequate  pollination 
need  cause  no  concern  provided  he  has 
the  means. of  avoiding  them.  His  aim 
is  marketable  fruit,  however  it  is  polli- 
nated, and  since  the  presence  of  bees 
means  better  fruit  he  takes  care  that 
bees  are  present. 
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Suggested  Tomato  Varieties 
I  have  always  been  interested  in  the 
tomato.  Ever  since  the  introduction  of 
the  Trophy,  when  I  paid  Col.  Waring 
$5  for  20  seeds  40  years  ago,  I  have  been 
testing  the  new  ones  as  they  came  out. 
The  Trophy  was  really  the  first  smooth 
and  solid  interior  tomato.  We  had  had 
before  that  smooth  tomatoes,  but  hollow 
inside,  and  solid  tomatoes  with  a  very 
rough  form  externally,  but  the  Trophy 
was  the  first  to  get  the  solid  and  rough 
tomato  inside  a  smooth  skin.  From  its 
introduction  down  to  the  present  the 
varieties  introduced  have  been  almost  in- 
numerable. We  now  have  so  tnany  equal- 
ly good  that  the  amateur  is  puzzled  by 
the  array  of  names  in  the  catalogues. 
Many  of  them  are  so  much  alike  that  the 
list  of  names  might  be  greatly  abbreviat- 
ed, and  should  be,  for  a  very  short  list 
will  include  all  the  desirable  qualities. 
For  red  tomatoes  one  who  starts  in  the 
home  garden  with  Bonny  Best  as  the 
early,  and  then  Success,  Matchless  and 
Improved  Stone  will  have  all  that  he 
could  get  in  a  longer  list.  Then  if  he 
wants  the  pink  tomatoes  the  old  Beauty 
is  good  and  the  Globe  is  the  best.  These 
varieties  will  give  the  cream  of  the  long 
list  of  tomatoes.  Of  course,  the  market 
grower  will  use  a  good  strain  of  Earli- 
ana  for  the  earliest,  as  it  throws  its 
whole  crop  early,  but  the  home  gardener 
wants  better  quality  and  can  afford  to 
wait  a  few  days  for  better  tomatoes. 

Every  season  tomatoes  are  brought 
cut  claiming  to  be  earlier  than  any  oth- 
er, but  after  many  years  testing  of  the 
new  ones  1  nave  not  found  any  earlier 
than  a  good  strain  of  the  Eaiiiana.  The 
Bonny  Best  is  very  little  later,  and  for 
the  family  garden  is  superior  to  the 
Earliana.  being  a  more  solid  and  meaty 
fruit  and  keeping  in  bearing  longer  than 
Earliana.  The  Earliana  is  valuable  to 
the  market  grower,  because  it  throws  its 
N.hole  crop  early  when  the  tomatoes  are 
bringing  the  best  price. 


Irish  Potatoes 

The  Irish  potato  now  most  commonly 
grown  for  the  early  crop  is  the  Irish 
::obbler.  The  great  difficulty  for  some 
vears  has  been  to  find  a  pure  stock,  for 
most  of  the  stocks  sold  are  more  or  less 
mixed. 

A    Norfolk    seedsman    offers    a    stock 
called  Beauty,  which  has  proved  earlier 
than  the  common  stock  of  Cobbler  and  is 
more  like  the  original  Quick  Lunch.  Much 
has  often   been  said  about  the  running 
out   of   varieties.     I    can   see  no   reason 
v/hy  a  variety  should   run  out  and   be- 
come unproductive  if  care  is  used  in  the 
selection  of  the  seed.     Weak   plants  of 
my  kind  make  weak  products,  and  the 
indiscriminate  planting  of  all  will  tend 
o  run  down  any  plant.     Careful  selec- 
tion of  seed  has  done  wonders  for  many 
of  our  cultivated  plants  and  there  Is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  increase  rather 
than  diminish  the  value  of  the  potato. 
A  study  of  different  hills  of  potatoes  will 
show  a  great  difference  In   the  produc- 
tiveness of  many  of  them.    A  hill  show- 
ing few  potatoes,  even  if  they  are  large, 
will    Indicate    an     unproductive    plant. 
Many  years  ago  I  dug  a  hill  of  potatoes 
containing  nearly  forty  tubers;   most  of 
them,  of  course,  were  small,  but  there 
were  a  number  of  fair  sized  potatoes. 
That  hill  used  for  seed  maintained  its 
productive  character,  making  numerous 
potatoes,   a  large   proportion   of  which 


were  of  marketable  size  and  the  product 
in  general  was  an  advance  in  the  variety. 
For  seed  selection  I  would  far  rather 
take  a  hill  that  makes  a  large  number  of 
tubers  even  if  most  of  them  are  small, 
than  a  hill  that  made  two  or  three  big 
potatoes,  indicating  a  scanty  product. 
Just  as  we  save  corn  by  field  selection, 
the  time  for  making  the  selection  of  po- 
tatoes for  seed  is  at  the  digging  time. 
Note  hill  after  hill  and  put  aside  the 
hills  that  make  a  large  number  of  tubers. 
Get  the  productive  character  and  then 
by  good  cultivation  look  after  the  prod- 
uct in  marketable  size.  Annual  selection 
from  the  most  productive  hills  will  do  as 
much  for  the  potato  as  the  selection  of 
corn  ears. 

It  has  been  abundantly  proven  by  ex- 
periments at  the  Southern  experiment 
stat'<>::3  that  the  Southern  growers  can 
produce  the  best  seed  for  their  early 
planting  by  growing  a  late  crop  from 
cold  storage  seed  for  the  spring  planting. 
The  prevalence  of  the  stem  rot  in  Maine, 
and  the  risk  of  powdery  mildew,  have 
made  the  production  of  seed  potatoes  in 
the  South  an  important  matter.  The 
North  Carolina  Station  found  by  several 
years  test  that  the  late  crop  grown  there 
made  seed  that  largely  outyielded  the 
seed  brought  from  Maine,  and  was  clear 
of  disease  that  has  lessened  the  value  of 
the  Maine  seed.  In  the  Norfolk  section 
I  saw  two  fields  of  potatoes  side  by  side; 
one  was  from  Maine  seed  and  the  other 
from  the  late  fall  crop  grown  in  Ken- 
tucky. The  first  field  was  badly  Infest- 
ed with  the  black  stem  disease,  while 
the  latter  was  dark  green  in  color  and 
very  healthy.  The  Irish  Cobbler  is  far 
inferior  to  the  old  Early  Rose  and  Early 
Ohio,  and  I  believe  that  by  careful  selec- 
tion the  Early  Rose  can  be  brought  back 
to  its  old  productiveness.  This  Is  work 
for  the  experiment  stations,  and  they 
can  do  much  for  the  potato  growers  by 
investigations  in  the  selection  and  im- 
provement of  seed  potatoes. 


planted  will  now  be  greatly  helped  by 
a  thick  cover  of  stable  manure.  The 
rough  portion  should  be  raked  off  in 
spring  when  the  bulbs  begin  to  show 
above  ground.  While  all  of  these  bulbs 
may  be  injured  by  manure  in  the  soil  in 
contact  with  the  bulbs,  they  are  all 
helped  greatly  by  the  manure  mulch  on 
top. 

Crops  like  spinach  will  be  much  safer 
with  a  heavy  mulch  of  manure  between 
the  rows.  Lettuce  In  cold  frames  will 
need  mats  or  other  cover  on  very  cold 
nights.  Violets  in  frames  will  also  be 
bettered  by  covering  the  sashes  on  cold 
nights. 


Horse- Radish 

If  you  planted  the  cuttings  of  the 
horse-radish  roots  last  spring,  now  Is 
the  time  to  lift  and  trim  them.  Never 
leave  a  plat  of  horse-radish  over  one 
season  in  the  ground,  for  the  roots  will 
depreciate  in  value.  Dig  them  now  and 
trim  off  the  side  roots,  cutting  the  top 
square  across  and  the  lower  end^  sloping. 
This  will  enable  you  In  the  spring  to 
tell  top  from  bottom.  Tie  In  bundles 
and  bury  in  the  garden  till  spring.    " 

The  trimmed  roots  should  be  disposed 
of  at  once  or  buried  in  the  ground  and 
mulched  so  that  they  can  be  gotten  out 
as  needed  for  family  use,  but  do  not 
keep  them  out  of  the  ground  as  they 
will  wilt.  Where  only  a  few  are  grown 
for  home  use  it  is  better  to  clean  and 
grind  the  roots  and  put  them  in  glass 
jars  with  vinegar  to  keep  them,  and  any 
surplus  may  be  readily  disposed  of. 


Growing  Cabbage  Plants 
South  of  Baltimore  the  early  cabbage 
plants  can  still  be  set  In  open  furrows 
as  heretofore  advised.  Cabbage  plants 
that  are  being  wintered  in  cold  frames 
should  be  exposed  at  every  opportunity 
to  keep  them  dormant.  A  temperature 
of  25  degrees  above  zero  will  do  them 
no  harm  if  the  plants  are  set  deeply  in 
the  frames,  but  in  very  cold  weather 
they  may  need  some  cover  on  the  sashes 
in  the  northern  part  of  our  territory. 
The  object  in  carrying  fall-sown  cabbage 
and  cauliflower  plants  over  in  frames  Is 
to  keep  them  alive,  but  not  to  encourage 
a  growth  that  would  make  them  tender. 
In  most  places  where  it  is  too  cold  to 
set  cabbage  plants  out  in  the  fall  It  will 
be  better  to  sow  the  seed  in  a  frame  or 
hotbed  in  February  and  grow  the  plants 
for  spring  setting.  Plants  grown  in  this 
wjiy  will  never  run  to  seed,  as  the  fall 
plants  sometimes  do. 


Rhubarb  During  \Vinter 
Large  roots  of  rhubarb  can  be  taken 
up  after  there  has  been  some  good  freez- 
ing, packed  on  the  floor  of  a  warm  cel- 
lar and  covered  with  earth  so  they  can 
be  forced  and  make  long  pink  stalks. 
I  formerly  did  this,  but  now-a-days  we 
save  this  waste  of  the  roots.  We  cut  a 
lot  of  the  stalks  In  summer  and  cut 
them  in  small  pieces  and  fill  fruit  jars 
with  them  and  then  fill  up  with  cold 
water  and  fasten  the  top  down  tight, 
and  the  rhubarb  keeps  well  all  winter 
and  can  be  had  for  cooking  at  any  time. 
It  kept  in  this  way  last  winter  till  fresh 
stalks  were  ready  in  spring. 


Garden  Gossip 


Use  of  Mulch 

In  my  garden  I  mulch  everything  with 
manure.  I  put  It  between  the  rows  of 
onions,  parsnips,  salsify,  spinach,  leeks, 
etc.,  and  though  these  are  all  hardy  here 
they  are  bettered  by  the  manure  and  it 
prevents  too  hard  freezing  for  us  to  get 
them  out  of  the  soil  at  any  time,  though 
here  our  soil  is  open  more  than  frozen. 

The  beds  where  the  flowering  bulbs 
of  tulips,  hyacinths  and  narcissus  were 


The  pretty  catalogues  of  the  seedsmen 
will  soon  be  coming  in.  Many  of  them 
are  very  good  guides  as  to  the  planting 
and  cultivation  of  the  various  vegetables. 
All  of  them  will  probably  be  offering 
new  varieties.  Some  of  these  may  stick 
and  become  standard,  while  others  will 
soon  drop  out.  It  is  interesting  for  the 
gardener  to  try  some  of  the  new  things, 
for  at  times  he  may  get  something  valu- 
able, but  never  stake  your  crop  of  any 
vegetables  on  the  novelties.  Try  them 
in  a  small  way,  but  depend  for  your  crop 
on  the  standard  sorts  that  have  been 
proved  good. 

All  the  seed  catalogues  will  have  an 
extra  early  pea  that  they  claim  to  be 
ahead  of  any  other.  The  fact  Is  that  all 
the  extra  early  peas  now  sold  are  of  the 
Alaska  type.  Some  may  have  been  bet- 
ter rogued  than  others,  but  they  are  all 
from  the  same  original  stock. 


The  Black  Beauty  eggplant  is  earlier 
than  most  others,  but  starts  very  weakly 
and  it  is  hard  to  get  large,  strong  plants 
for  setting,  though  It  grows  off  finely 
after  it  Is  In  the  open  ground,  and  Is 
very  productive.  The  New  York  Im- 
proved Spineless  grows  off  far  more 
strongly  In  the  seed  flats,  and  makes  a 
larger  plant  than  the  Black  Beauty,  and 


larger  fruits,  but  not  as  large  a  crop.    It 
is  well  to  grow  some  of  both. 

In  past  seasons  I  have  been  In  the 
habit  of  starting  some  sweet  peppers  at 
the  same  time  I  sow  my  eggplant  seed, 
so  as  to  have  some  early  ones,  and  later 
sow  some  in  an  outdoor  seedbed  for  the 
late  pickling  crop.  But  with  the  ad- 
vent of  the  PImiento,  or  Glory  Pepper, 
as '  some  call  it,  I  find  that  the  early 
plants  will  grow  and  bear  all  through 
from  early  summer  until  frost,  and  there 
is  no  need  of  a  second  sowing. 

In  planting  peppers  avoid  setting  the 
sweet  peppers  near  the  hot  ones,  for  they 
will  get  hot  even  the  same  season,  as  I 
found  once  by  setting  the  hot  Tobasco 
pepper  alongside  my  sweet  ones,  and  all 
were  hot. 
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Please  mention  The  Practical  Farmer 
In  writing  advertisers. 


The  Home  Orchard 

Thirty  years  ago  the  home  orchard 
produced  the  bulk  of  the  fruit  marketed 
iu  the  United  States.  Perhaps  we  ought 
rather  to  say  the  farm  orchard.  Then 
practically  every  farm  had  a  small  or- 
chard, especially  apple  trees.  The  trees 
produced  more  than  enough  fruit  for  the 
family  needs  and  the  surplus  was  sold. 
*In  the  North  every  cellar  had  its  bins  of 
rosy-cheeked  apples  with  which  the 
farmer  and  his  family  whiled  away 
many  a  long  winter  evening.  We  can 
remember  as  a  boy  how  we  would  take 
a  milk  pan  and  go  into  the  cellar  and  fill 
it  with  Baldwin,  Greenings,  Spys,  Seek- 
iio-Furthers,  Kings  and  Wageners.  We 
had  no  Ben  Davis  for  home  consumption. 
How  many  farmer  boys  are  able  to  do 
that  today? 

The  farm  orchard  was  a  potent  factor 
i;i  the  home  life.  The  fruit  grew  freely, 
Stale  was  unknown  and  scab,  codling 
moth  and  the  numerous  other  pests  of 
the  fruit  grower  today,  caused  but  little 
concern  thirty  years  ago.  Then  came 
the  influx  of  orchard  pests,  the  scale,  the 
stab,  the  brown  rot,  the  black  knot,  the 
ai>his,  and  a  legion  of  troubles  and  the 
farmer  had  to  spray  or  go  without  good 
fruit.  The  scale  in  particular  was  great- 
ly responsible  for  the  decline  of  the 
farm  orchard.  Many  sturdy  trees  were 
killed  outright,  and  others  hopelessly 
mined  before  a  remedy  was  discovered. 

Most  of  these  small  home  orchards 
were  merely  adjuncts  to  the  general 
farm,  and  when  it  came  to  the  demands 
of  modern  spraying  the  general  farmer 
either  felt  that  he  did  not  know  how,  or 
It  wasjj  too  busy  with  other  things  "to 
fn>l  with  spraying."  He  said  it  was  "too 
much  bother,"  and  as  a  result  the  influ- 
eiK  e  of  the  home  orchard,  in  the  home 
liic  and  upon  the  fruit  markets,  began  to 
(It  (line. 

Fruit  growing  has  passed  from  the 
'1  y  of  the  home  to  the  day  of  the  ccrr- 
iiii  rcial  orchardist.  The  commercial  or- 
r!i;irdlst  would  rather  that  the  home  or- 
(  hitrd  did  not  put  its  product  upon  the 
n  arket.  In  years  of  bumper  fruit  crops 
the  home  orchard  product  invades  the 
market  and  it  is  usually  of  an  inferior 
f;rade,  and  the  effect  of  wholesale  dump- 
ing of  poor  class  fruit  upon  an  already 
overloaded  market  demoralizes  prices 
.'Mid  makes  a  disastrous  season  for  every 
(lie  connected  with  the  fruit  trade.  We 
liud  a  striking  example  of  this  in  the 
1"  ach  market  in  1915. 

There  are  two  views  that  may  be 
taken  of  the  home  orchard  situation. 
First  the  economic  view,  and  second  the 
f'  eling  of  satisfaction  In  the  home  life. 
Years  ago  our  grandfathers  raised  sheep 
;i!i(l  our  grandmothers  took  the  wool 
iiiid  spun  it  into  yarn  and  cloth, 
and  with  other  things  the  farm  was  an 
' '  onomic  unit  sufficient  unto  itself.  Now 
■'i  this  is  changed,  we  no  longer  card 
ii!i(i  spin  our  own  cloth  and  yarn  upon 
'lie  farm.  We  have  found  It  cheaper  and 
piore  satisfactory  to  buy  many  things. 
^he  farm  is  not  the  independent  unit 
it  once  was.  It  has  become  cheaper  to 
'"!.v  from  a  -specialist,  and  we  usually 
!^"  lire  better  quality.  So  it  may  be  said 
•^'t  fiuits.  The  ordinary  farmer  can  bet- 
f*  I  devote  his  time  and  his  thought  to 
other  farm  operations  that  he  is  more 
^  I  ally  Interested  in.  From- the  stand- 
?>oint  of  quality  and  cost  of  production 
'i'^  can  buy  high  grade  fruit  from  fruit 
glowing  specialists  cheaper  than  he  can 
Pioduce  it  himself.  Viewed  from  a 
strictly  business  standpoint,  the  ordi- 
»»ary  home  orchard   rightly  handled   Is 


a  costly  proposition.  Not  every  owner  of 
a  farm  is  temperamentally  fitted  to  grow 
fruit;  he  Is  oftener,  and  rightly  so,  more 
Interested  in  corn,  wheat,  hay,  cattle  or 
milk  production.  To  be  eflacient  in  these 
things  he  must  give  the  best  of  his 
thought  and  effort  to  these  occupations. 
The  man  who  succeeds  with  fruit,  be  he 
either  amateur  or  professional,  must  be 
a  lover  of  fruit,  for  fruit's  sake.  He 
must  take  pleasure  in  growing  fruit.  If 
he  does  not  he  will  fail  as  the  grower  of 
fruit,  be  there  one  or  a  hundred  trees  in 
his  orchard. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  question,  there 
is  undoubtedly  great  pleasure  in  produc- 
ing one's  own  fruit,  be  it  ever  so  costly. 
There  is  great  pleasure  and  happiness 
in  having  fruit,  freshly  plucked  from  the 
tree  or  vine,  throughout  the  season.  A 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  cannot  be 
purchased  by  dollars  and  cents  at  the 
corner  fruit  stand.  There  is  insured  to 
the  owner  of  the  home  orchard  a  variety 
of  diet  that  he  would  not  have  if  he  had 
to  purchase  it.  His  family  lives  better, 
is  happier  and  the  world  is  brighter  if 
he  has  a  good  home  orchard  that 
can  be  drawn  upon  for  the  best  that 
nature  can  produce. 

Viewed  from  the  commercial  stand- 
point there  is  no  place  in  farm  economy 
for  the  home  orchard.  Viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  happiness,  satisfaction, 
cheerfulness,  better  digestion,  better 
health  and  better  living,  the  home  or- 
chard deserves  a  place  on  every  farm, 
and  fresh  fruit  In  season  ought  to  be 
found  upon  every  farmer's  table.  May 
the  home  orchard  never  become  a  men- 
ace, and  long  may  it  thrive!  All  honor 
to  the  home  orchard;  It  has  a  place  in 
our  farm  life  that  can  never  be  taken 
by  any  other  agency. 


A  New  Horticultural  Society 
A  special  meeting  of  the  American 
Pomologlcal  Society  was  held  in  Wash- 
ington Nov.  17th  and  18th.  The  object 
of  the  meeting  was  to  determine  a 
future  line  of  policy  for  the  society. 

The  American  Pomological  Society 
was  formed  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
century  ago  by  a  group  of  pioneer  fruit 
growers.  Most  of  them  were  amateurs, 
and  for  years  the  society  was  conducted 
along  amateur  lines.  Also  for  years  it 
was  the  only  national  agency  working 
for  the  fruit  growing  interests.  In  time 
the  problems  of  the  fruit  industry  were 
taken  up  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  various  state  experi- 
ment stations  and  agricultural  colleges. 
'  Fruit  growing  was  rapidly  commercial- 
ized and  numerous  state  horticultural 
societies  and  growers'  organizations 
sprang  up  al!  over  the  entire  country.  In 
time  these  various  agencies  had  taken 
over  all  the  work  that  the  American 
Pomologlcal  Society  was  trying  to  do. 
The  society  degenerated  into  an  organi- 
zation without  a  definite  object  In  view. 
Attendance  at  Its  biennial  meetings  be- 
gan to  fall  off.  It  had  nothing  to  offer 
to  the  new  regime  of  commercial  fruit 
growers.  It  no  longer  attracted  the  ex- 
perimental horticulturists  or  horticul- 
tural teachers,  and  became  a  mere  aggre- 
gation of  men,  mostly  past  the  meridian 
of  life,  who  were  bound  together  by  ties 
of  friendship  and  the  glorious  traditions 
of  past  accomplishments  of  the  society. 
Some  of  the  younger  men  interested 
in  the  society  saw  that  it  was  doomed 
to  oblivion  if  it  kept  on  with  Its  past 
policies,  and  believing  that  it  could  be 
still  made  an  agency  for  good,  suggested 
that  a  definite  policy  of  procedure  ought 


to  be  developed,  and   its  field   of  work 
be  clearly  outlined. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  society  held  in 
California  in  1915  the  suggestion  was 
made  that  there  be  formed  under  the 
leadership  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society  a  federation  of  all  the  horticul- 
tural and  pomological  societies  in  the 
country.  The  Washington  meeting  was 
called  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
such  a  move.  About  two  dozen  men 
from  various  parts  of  the  Union  met  in 
the  Ebbitt  House  parlors  and  discussed 
the  question  for  nearly  two  days.  As  a 
result  of  these  deliberations  it«  was  de- 
cided to  launch  a  new  organization  to 
be  known  tentatively  as  the  American 
Horticultural  Congress.  It  was  proposed 
that  the  voting  membership  of  the  Con- 
gress  should  be  comprised  of  representa- 
tives chosen  by  the  various  horticul- 
tural agencies  throughout  the  nation, 
such  as  the  state  horticultural  societies, 
the  Apple  Growers'  Union,  the  Vegetable 
Growers'  Association,  the  American 
Florists,  the  Rose  Growers'  Society,  etc. 
Individuals  might  also  become  members, 
but  without  voting  powers  as  indi- 
viduals. Prof.  W.  N.  Hutt,  of  North 
Carolina,  was  elected  president,  and  E. 
R.  Lake,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  secretary. 

The  object  of  the  new  society  is  to 
band  together  all  the  horticultural  In- 
terests of  the  country  for  the  promoting 
and  backing  of  legislation  concerning 
the  horticultural  interests  of  the  nation 
01  the  various  states,  and  to  discuss  and 
suggest  lines  of  action  upon  all  horticul- 
tural problems  of  nation-wide  bearing. 

In  the  formation  of  the  new  society 
the  original  purpose  of  the  meeting 
seemed  to  have  been  lost  sight  of.  That 
is,  the  future  of  the  American  Pomologi- 
cal Society,  will  it  go  on  existing.  If  so, 
what  will  it  do?  What  will  its  policy 
be?  Has  it  any  work  to  do?  If  so,  what 
i.s  it?  Doubtless  these  pertinent  ques- 
tions will  be  threshed  out  and  answered 
at  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  Boston  next 
year. 

One  thing  is  sure,  the  American  Pomo- 
logical Society  jnust  outline  a  definite 
policy  and  a  constructive  program  of 
work  or  it  will  soon  cease  to  exist  as  a 
potent  factor  in  American  horticultural 
affairs 


winter  Short  Courses  Ohio  College  of  AgrK 
cultuie,  Columbus,  ti..  Jan.  2  to  Feb.  23. 

New  York  State  Fruit  Growers'  Aasociation. 
Rochester,  N.   Y..  Jan.  3-5. 

Teninsula  Horticultural  Society,  Dover, 
Del.,   Jan.   8-10. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  and 
New  York  State  Association  of  County 
Agricultural  Societies,  Albanv,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  18. 

I'eunsylvania  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
State  Iloiticultural  Society.  State  Breedert' 
Association,  State  Vegetable  Growers'  Asso- 
ciatlou,    Ilarrlsburg,    Pa.,   Jan.    23-25. 

New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Trenton.    .\.    J..    Jan.    24-26. 

I'''iirmer.s'  Week.  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus.   ()..   Jan.   21)   to   Feb.    2. 

Ohio  State  Dairymen's  Association,  Colum- 
bu.s,  O.,  Jan.  30  to  Feb.  2. 

Ohio  I'ercheron  Breeders'  Association, 
Columbus,    O..    Jan.    31. 

Ohio  Vegetable  Growers'  Association, 
Columbus.   O.,   Feb.   1-2. 

Ohio  State  Corn  Show.  Ohio  .State  Uni- 
versity. Columbus,  O.,  Jan.  29  to  Feb.  2. 
tintrles   close   Wednesday.    Jan.    2.3. 

Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  Columbus, 
O.,   Jan.   30-31. 


"b°;'s?  Roofing 

At  Lowest  Prices  Ever  Made 


RroCloBter   Metal     ShingieB. 
V-Crinap,  Corrogatcd,  Standing 
Seam.    Painted     or     Galvanized 
Kooftners,      Siding,      Wallboard.) 
Paints,  etc..    direct  to    you    atl 
Rock-Bottom     Factory     Prices.        "Reo- Metai 
^r^:%e  f^"^L  F^f  IGhT     Cluster  SHinui^ 
Edwards  Tishtcot* 
"Rao**  Metal  Shlnslas 

costless;  outlast 3 ordinary  roofs. 
No  painting  or  repairs  Guaran* 
t«edrot,Hre,ru8t  .lightning  proof. 

FREE  Roofins  Book  Get  our 

wonderfully  low  prices  and  fre« 
Bampl<-3.      Ask  for  Book  No.l2»« 
THE  EDWARDS  MFQ.  CO.. 
W3&-I288  r*«  it.. 


"Reo"  Metat 


! Samples  & 

Roofing  Booh 


Wanted:  Honest  Energetic   Men 

in  every  county  to  sell  our  l)i«  line  of  gooda  direct  to 
farmers.  Exp«rleii«*e  nut  itecesour.y.  We  fully 
instruct  you.  Farmers,  lai>orerH,  uiecliauics,  or  any 
men  willini<  to  work  chu  inake 

$1000  to  $3000  a  Year 

handlmg  our  itin  sellers.  Exclusive  territory  given. 
We  furnish  you  tlie  capital;  you  furnisli  tbe  team  to 
carry  tbe  goods.  He  your  own  t>os8  in  a  pleasant, 
permanent  and  protttable  business.     Write  at  once  for 

full  particiiliirs.  giving  ui;e  and  occupation.   . 

THE  DUOIOKH  €0..      Dept.  21.       NORTH  JAVA.  N.  Y. 


Write  today  f-*  a  pafr  of  Mated ^ 

Strawtoarry  plants,  one  lurtre  piu-ket  each  of  tfa« 
r.rM  Ceri-ol  FatarHa.  Sudan  Sraaa  and  Silk  Lao! 
Poapy  <^ed,  all  Fraa  lor  Taatlns.  Sxnd  10  oaota 
for  niailinii  expenite,  or  not.  aa  you  plaaaa.  W« 
vfTer  ;;cnTiine  i'mfrrrvaive  Everbearmx  plant*  at 
6«cp.T<1..7.n;  9f>c  f.)r5<i:  tl  Tr.for  100:|&.00fac 
32-5.    .11  f,^u,»ui.     C.^TALO(;UK  KKEI-;. 

Tbt  fiardiwr  HufiMy  Co.,  Iu  443,0HCt.  ioM 


Scheduled  Farmers'  Meetings 

Farmers'  Week,  State  College,  Pa.,  Dec,  27, 
to  Jan.  y. 

Farmers'  Week,  W.  Va.  Kxperlment  Station. 
Morjfantown.   W.    Va..   Jan.    1-H. 

Winter  Short  Courses,  Maryland  State  Col- 
lege. College   I'ark.   Md.,  Jan  2  to  March  5». 

Annual  meeting  of  West  Virginia  State 
Horticultural  Society,  Morgantown,  W.  Va., 
Jan.  3. 


We  have  active  demand  for 

Hay,  Potatoes,  Poultry 


and  nil  produce. 
ft>IBB.H  A-   RR4» 


What  have  you  to  sbip ' 
3«l-2»  5r.  Front  Street 


PHILADELPHIA 


ICE    PLOWS 


fuls   two  rows.       Equals  20 
men  witli  saws.      Write  to- 
day for  cjitaloir  and    prices. 
WM.  H.  PRAY,  Verbank.  N.  Y. 


Please  mention  The  Practical  Farmer 
In  writing  advertisers. 


PARQUHAR 


We  now  offer  Farquhar  Standard  Sawmills,  equipped  with  our  new 
Double  Belt  Feed.  This  remarkable  feed  equals  the  flexibility  of  any 
variable  friction  feed  in  cutting,  and  at  the  same  time  has  speed  for  the 
quick  return  of  the  carriage.  Simple,  easy  to  operate,  with  wear  reduced 
to  a  minimum  by  shifting  the  fnction  on  to  specially  prepared  canvas 
belts,  instead  of  on  the  feed  proper. 

Standard  Mills  are  built  in  four  sizes,  ransring  in  capacity  from  2,000  to  15.000  feet,  with 
choice  of  either  Standard  or  Log  Beam  type  of  carriage.  Special 
1-A  Mill  for  stationary  use,  and  the  Farquhar  Pony  for  light  work. 
20-page  booklet  gives  full  descriptions  of  the  FArqub&r  line. 

Lower  illustration  shows  Farquhar  Cor- 
nish, a  rig  that  will  supply  dependable  power 
for  your  mill,  using  the  offal  lumber  and  saw* 
dust  as  fuel.  24-page  Engine  and  Boiler  Cata« 
loflTue  free  on  request 

Write  us  concerning  your  reqtiirements. 
No  obligation  on  your  part  if  not  convinced 
of  Farquhar  superiority. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR   CO.,  Limited 

>  Box  SO*.  York.  Ponna. 

We  also  manufacture  Steam  and  Oaa  Tractors, 
Threshers,  Caltivators,  PoUtO  Diggers,  Grain  Drills, 
Hydraulic  Cider.  Veneer  and  Special  Presses. 
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Soils  and  Field  Crops 


Conducted  by  A.  £.  GRANTHAM 


In  this  department  will  be  answered  questions  relatini;  to  soils  and  their  improvement,  field  crops  and  the 
use  of  lime.  Questions  should  be  addressed  to  the  "boils  and  Field  Crops"  department,  care  of  The  Tractical 
Farmer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Labor  Income  of  the  Farm 

During  the  past  few  years  considera- 
ble attention  has  been  paid  to  the  farm 
as  a  business  enterprise.     Investigators 
have  made  a  study  of  farms  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  country  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  size,  capitalization,  equipment  and 
how   these  are   related  to  the   farm   in- 
come.    The  principal  object  has  been  to 
determine  the  profits  in  the  business  of 
farming.     It  was  necessary  in  the  first 
place  to  establish  a  method  of  measur- 
ing the  profits.    It  is  clear  that  if  all  the 
running  expenses  of  the  farm,  including 
labor,  are  subtracted  from  the  farm  sales 
the  remainder  is  the  income  produced 
by    the    farmer    and    his    money.      The 
money  invested  in  the  farm  and  equip- 
ment represents  the  capital  stock.    This, 
if  loaned  out  at  ordinary  rates  of  inter- 
est, 'would    produce    a   definite    income 
whether  the  owner  worked  or  not.  Hence 
if  we  subtract  the  sura  which  the  capital 
Invested  in  land  and  equipment  would 
earn  at  ordinary  rates  of  interest  from 
the  yearly  receipts  of  the  farm,  the  dif- 
ference would  express  the  pay  that  the 
farmer    received    for    his    year's    work. 
This  is  known  as  the  labor  income.    To 
make  this  clear,  let  us  take  a  concrete 
example:    A  farm,  including  live  stock 
and  equipment,  is  worth   $15,000.     The 
farmer's  net  receipts  after 'all  expenses 
are  paid,  per  year,  are  $1,950.    The  inter- 
est on  $15,000  at  5  per  cent,  is  $;750.    The 
difference    between    $1950    and    $750    is 
$1200,  or  the  labor  income.    This  means 
that  his  farm  has  paid  interest  on  the 
investment  at  the  prevailing  rate,  has 
paid  all  the  operating  expenses  and  has 
left   $1200   to  pay   for  his  management 
and  labor.     This  method  of  measuring 
the  profits  of  the  farm  seems  perfectly 
fair    and    indicates    what    returns    the 
farmer  receives  for  his  labor  and  man- 
aging ability.     The  farmer's  ability  to 
manage  becomes  more  important  as  the 
size  of  the  farm  increases.     When  all  of 
the   work   is  done   by  one   man   the   di- 
rective capacity  of  the  owner  is  perhaps 
less  important,  since  the  output  of  the 
farm  is  small.     However,  when  9.  num- 
ber   of    men    are    employed,    managing 
ability  of  a  high  order  is  demanded  if 
the  business  is  to  succeed.     The  size  of 
the  labor  income  may  be  affected  in  a 
thousand  ways.    It  is  no  longer  sufficient 
to  know  how  to  produce  large  crops,  but 
it  must  be  known  how  to  produce  them 
profitably.     Tlie  agricultural  experiment 
stations  of  the  country  are  doing  a  splen- 
did work  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
the  farmer   the  better  methods  of  soil 
management  and  the  principles  of  plant 
and  animal  improvement.    Yet  with  all 
this  the  profits  of  the  farm  will  be  de- 
termined ultimately  by  the  management 
of  the  owner.     In  no  field  of  human  en- 
deavor is  there  a  greater  opportunity  for 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  effi- 
ciency.     The    very    nature    of    farming 
makes  It  difficult  to  apply  hard  and  fast 
rules  of  management.     For  this  reason 
a  high  grade  of  intelligence  and  business 
sagacity  is  needful  in  operating  a  farm 
profitably.  Labor  and  equipment  are  two 
large    factors    in    determining   the    net 
profits. 

How  many  acres  should  a  man  and 
team  plow  In  a  day?  How  large  a  farm 
must  a  man  operfiCle  in  order  to  afford 
to  own  a  wheat  binder  or  corn  harvester? 
Does  the  hired  man  drive  two  horses  to 
the  plow  instead  of  three  or  four?  Are 
the  horses  of  the  size  for  maximum  effi- 


ciency? Is  enough  live  stock  kept  to  use 
up  the  roughage  produced  on  the  farm? 
Is  the  labor  of  the  farm  distributed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  enable  the  owner  to 
keep  one  or  two  good  men  the  year 
around?  Have  the  unprofitable  cows  of 
the  herd  and  the  non-producing  hens  of 
the  flock  been  weeded  out?  These  sim- 
ply illustrate  a  few  of  the  many  phases 
of  the  problems  which  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  size  of  the  labor  income. 
It  is  the  writer's  plan,  in  a  later  article, 
to  take  up  some  of  these  paints  for  dis- 
cussion. 


The  Shrinkage  of  Corn 
It  is  a  well  recognized  fact  that  corn 
loses  considerable  weight  from  the  time 
it  is  husked  until  late  in  the  spring.  Not 
all  growers,  however,  are  aware  of  the 
rate  or  the  exact  extent  of  this  loss.  The 
moisture  content  of  ear  corn  when 
husked  varies  from  15  to  35  per  cent,  or 
more.  Thoroughly  air-dried  corn  carries 
from  10  to  14  per  cent,  of  moisture.  The 
difference  between  this  and  the  moisture 
content  at  the  time  of  husking  repre- 
sents the  loss  upon  drying.  Corn  that  is 
well  matured  usually  carries  from  16  to 
20  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  the  time  of 
harvest,  while  immature  or  soft  corn 
may  have  as  much  as  35  per  cent.  The 
loss  of  weight  due  to  the  evaporation  of 
the  water  may  easily  amount  to  20  per 
cent,  in  the  case  of  immature  corn.  In 
the  case  of  well  matured  grain  this  loss 
may  not  exceed  8  or  10  per  cent,  the  first 
year.  Several  experiments  have  been 
conducted  with  the  object  of  determin- 
ing the  loss  due  to  shrinkage  when  the 
corn  was  stored  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions. The  Illinois  Station  found  that 
the  greatest  shrinkage  takes  place  dur- 
ing the  months  of  April  and  May.  After 
the  latter  month  corn  in  the  crib  loses 
very  little  in  weight.  In  the  humid  cli- 
mate of  the  Eastern  States  the  distribu- 
tion of  loss  is  probably  not  the  same  as 
in  Illinois.  It  is  doubtful  whether  corn 
will  dry  out  as  completely  under  these 
conditions.  The  moisture  content  of 
corn  in  the  spring  as  compared  to  that 
in  the  fall  determines  to  a  large  e::tent 
the  advisability  of  marketing  at  the  re- 
spective periods.  One  can  afford  to  take 
a  lower  price  per  bushel  in  the  fall,  since 
the  grain  contains  more  moist\ire  and 
therefore  weighs  more.  If  grain  shrinks 
12  per  cent,  in  storage  due  to  loss  of 
moisture  alone,  the  grower  can  afford  to 
take  12  per  cent,  less  per  l^ushel  for  it 
in  the  fall.  Other  advantages  In  selling 
at  harvest  time  are  the  lessened  risk  and 
expense  in  buildings  and  insurance. 
There  are  also  other  losses  due  to  mice 
and  rats  which  are  very  likely  to  infest 
the  cribs  unless  especially  constructed. 
Newly  harvested  corn  can  not  be  safely 
housed  in  tight  bins  and  a  well  venti- 
lated compartment  is  difficult  to  con- 
struct so  as  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
mice. 

These  facts  must  be  considered  in  stor- 
ing and  holding  corn  through  the  win- 
ter. The  business  of  the  farmer  will  be 
profitable  to  the  extent  that  he  recog- 
nizes the  marketing,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
ducing, end  of  his  enterprise. 


Storing  Seed  Com 
It  is  well  at  this  season  to  make  sure 
that  the  seed  corn  is  well  dried  and  In 
a  safe,  dry  place  before  cold  weather 
sets  in.  Cold  will  not  injure  seed  corn 
If  it  Is  well  dried  or  cured.    It  should 


not  contain  more  than  10  or  15  per  cent, 
moisture  wh^n  it  is  stored  permanently 
for  the  winter.  If  it  is  not  this  dry  it 
should  be  placed  where  the  excess  mois- 
ture may  be  driven  off.  After  that  the 
seed  may  be  placed  wherever  the  tem- 
perature is  uniform,  preferably  in  the 
ventilated  loft  of  a  building  where  rain 
does  not  drive  in.  Another  important 
feature  in  storing  seed  is  to  see  that  it  is 
protected  from  mice  and  rats.  There 
are  many  methods  of  doing  this,  but 
avoid  placing  the  ears  in  tight  recepta- 
cles where  the  ventilation  is  poor.  There 
are  many  seed  corn  racks  on  the  market 
that  are  made  in  such  a  fashion  as  to 
prevent  the  mice  from  getting  to  the 
corn.  Home-made  devices  are  equally 
effective  if  the  grain  is  suspended  above 
the  fioor  or  away  from  objects  that  will 
enable  the  mice  to  climb  or  jump  on  the 
grain.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  inspect  the 
seed  every  two  or  three  weeks  during 
the  winter  in  order  to  forestall  attacks 
by  rodents. 

Care  of  the  seed  corn  is  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  work  for  a  success- 
ful crop  next  year. 


The  W^inter  Pasturing  of 
Small  Grain 
Where  winter  grain,  such  as  wheat  or 
rye,  makes  a  good  growth  in  the  fall  it 
may  be  advantageous  to  turn  on  the 
stock  early  in  the  spring.  In  fact,  rye 
is  often  pastured  in  the  fall  and  during 


the  periods  of  open  weather  in  the  win- 
ter.  A  moderate  amount  of  pasturing 
is  of  benefit  to  wheat  if  it  has  made  a 
very  heavy  growth.  There  will  be  less 
of  a  tendency  to  lodge  and  the  grain 
seems,  to  fill  %etter.  The  reason  seenis 
to  be  that  the  more  vegetative  portions 
of  the  plant  being  cut  back  in  this  man- 
ner, reduce  the  excessive  proportion  of 
straw  to  grain.  It  is  well  known  that  a 
very  heavy  growth -»f  straw  is  not  ac- 
companied by  a  proportionate  yield  of 
grain.  Such  practice  will  not  necessarily 
increase  the  yield,  but  it  will  lessen  the 
chances  of  lodging.  Considerable  judg- 
ment  must  be  exercised  in  turning  stock 
on  to  wheat,  as  the  grain  will  be  dam- 
aged by  tramping  if  the  ground  is  too 
wet.  When  the  soil  is  soft  the  hoofs  of 
the  animals  will  also  cut  and  damage 
the  plants.  Rye,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
be  pastured  more  freely,  as  it  recuperates 
more  rapidly  than  wheat.  Grain  sown 
on  rich  land,  as,  for  example,  after  early 
potatoes,  is  one  of  those  cases  where  pas- 
turing will  be  of  value  to  the  crop. 
Where  the  pasturing  is  continued  in  the 
spring  it  will  be  necessary  to  turn  off 
the  stock  before  there  is  any  beginning 
of  "boating"  or  "shooting"  of  the  grain. 


From  1910  to  1914  Maine  averaged  216 
bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre.  While 
New  York's  average  annual  production 
was  larger  than  Maine's  for  the  years 
given,  the  New  York  farmer  raised  only 
88  bushels  an  acre. 


DID  YOU  RAISE  300  BUSHELS  OF 
POTATOES  PER  ACRE  THIS  YEAR  ? 


If  you  did  not  you  are  losing  part  of  your  profits. 
Potatoes  at  almost  $2.00  per  bushel  are  the  most 
profitable    crop    on    the    farm.     Our    book, 

"Potatoes:  A  Money  Crop*' 

will  insure  your  full  profits.  Write  to-day  for 
your  copy. 


«'V 


Addreu  Mail  Division 

THE  COE-MORTIMER  COMPANY,  51  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 

Subsidiary  oi  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

Manyfacturer^f  £,    FRANK   COE   FERTILIZERS 

1857  the  BmiiwM  F«rmer»*  SfndTd  for  SI«ty  YeT»   1917 
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Canada's  Liberal  Offer  of 
Wheat  Land  to  Settlers 

is  open  to  you— to  every  farmer  or  fanner's 
son  who  is  anxious  to  establish  for  himself  a 
happy  home  and  prosperity.  Canada's  hearty 
invitation  this  year  is  more  attractive  than 
ever.  Wheat  is  much  higher  but  her  fertile 
farm  land  just  as  cheap,  and  in  the  provinces 
of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 

160llcr«HofiMSteadsAr«Actiia|yFrMtoS«ttlM« 
and  Other  Und  Sold  at  from  $15  to$20Par  Acr* 

The  great  demand  for  Canadian  Wheat  will 

keep  up  the  price.    Where  a  farmer  can  get 

near  $2  for  wheat  and  raise  20  to  45  bushels  to 
the  acre  he  u  bound  to  make  nonov — that's 
what  you  can  expect  in  Western  Canada.  Won- 
derful yields  also  of  Oats,  Barley  and  Flaic 
Mixed  Fanning  in  Western  Canada  is  fully  as 
profitable  an  industry  as  grain  raising. 
The  excellent  grasses,  full  of  nutrition,  are  the  only  food 
required  either  for  beef  or  dairy  pnrpoaes.  Good  koooIb, 
ehnrches.  markets  convenient,  climate  excellent.  Mili- 
tary service  is  not  coinpalBory  in  Canada  bat  there  is  an 
onasaal  demand  for  farm  labor  to  replace  the  many 

?ounK  men  wlio  have  volunteered  for  the  war.    Write 
or  literature  and  particulars  as  to  reduced  railmiy  rats* 
to  Supt.  of  ImmigratioD,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or  to 

F.  A.  HABBISOH 

210  Nortb  Third  Mt.,       Harrlabarc,  P». 

Canadian  Gov't  Agt. 


r-  < 


SAW  YOUR  WOOD 


wiih  a  POLnms  SAwno  Micniinc.  •  cokds  by onk  iah  la 

IOh«ar«.  t>endforrrMeataJM[No.a<lsbowinBlow price 
and  late«t  improvements.    Pinrt  order  secures  airency. 

FoUiac  Sawiac  Mack.  Co..  Itl  W.  HaniM  St..  Ckksf  a,  4 


For  prompt  attention  tell  our  adver- 
tisers you  "saw  It  in  The  Practical 
Farmer." 


$10,000.00 


Attowas 

,$7.90 


It  b  IN  Nit  Mi  dMfMt  nw  Mit. 
HERTZIER  I  ZOOK 

Wood    OdW 

IB  easy  to  operate. 

Only  17.90  saw  made  t» 
which  Hpping  table  ran 
ba  added.  Quarantrrd 
lyear.  Money  r«»fand<vl 
if  not  aatltfactorj. 
Send  (or  cataloc. 

Hertiicr  h  Zook  Co. 
BwlS.  Belleville.  Pa. 
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Practical  Poultry  Talks 
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This  Winter's  Hen  Feed 
Barley  seems  to  be  the  logical  substi- 
tute for  a  portion  of  the  wheat  ration 
that  goes  to  make  eggs.  In  chemical 
forces  as  adapted  to  the  needs  of  egg 
layers  barley  is,  by  comparison  of  ele- 
ments, very  little  different  from  wheat. 
Barley  meal  and  wheat  middlings  do  not 
differ  so  widely  that  an  easy  adjust- 
ment of  the  two  in  combination  cannot 
Le  pt'ofitably  made.  Buckwheat  groats, 
hulled  buckwheat,  are  nearly  of  the 
same  potential  energy  as  wheat  or  bar- 
Icy. 

Whole  wheat  is  made  up  as  follows: 
Water,  10.5%;  dry  matter,  89.5%,  this 
dry  matter  consisting  of  fibre,  1.8%; 
ash,  1.8%;  protein.  11.9%;  carbohy- 
drates, 71.9%;  fat,  2.1%,  making  a  nutri- 
tive ratio  1:6.3,  and  having  a  poten- 
tial energy  102  in  one  ounce. 

Whole  barley  contains  water,  10.9%; 
dry  matter,  89.1%,  the  dry  matter  being 
subdivided  as  follows:  Fibre,  2.7%;  ash, 
2.4%;  protein,  12,4%;  carbohydrates, 
«;».8%;  fat,  1.8%,  making  a  nutritive 
ratio  1 : 6,  and  having  a  potential  energy 
100  in  one  ounce. 

Barley  meal  contains  11.9%  water  and 
88.1%  dry  matter,  -consisting  of  fibre, 
6.5%;  ash,  2.6%;  protein,  10.5%;  cariK)- 
hydrates,  66.37r.  and  fat,  2.2%,  making 
a  ratio  1:6.8,  and  having  ,a  potential 
energy  93  in  one  ounce. 

Wheat  middlings  is  credited  with 
t2.17r  water  and  87.97c  dry  matter,  sub- 
tivided  into  fibre,  4.6%.;  ash,  3.3%  ;  pro- 
tein. 15.6%;  carbohydrates,  60.4%,  and 
fat,  4.0%,  making  a  ratio  1:4.7  and  hav- 
ing a  potential  energy  98  in  one  ounce. 
Forty  pounds  o*  wheat,  30  pounds  of 
Parley  and  30  pounds  of  buckwheat 
groats  would  give  approximately  the 
same  potential  energy  as  wheat  alone 
and  would  furnish  a  variety  much  more 
pleasing  to  the  egg  maker,  and  con- 
ducive to  better  digestion,  and  good  di- 
gestion  means  more  eggs. 

Buckwheat  middlings  give  a  greater 
l)otential  energy  than  wheat  middlings, 
and  with  a  small  quantity  of  wheat  bran 
ii  combination  can  be  made  to  bring  the 
potential  energy  around  98,  that  re- 
iiiired  from  wheat  middlings. 

The  seeming  technical  nature  of  these 

'iRures     and     designations     disappears 

'H!i<'kly  in  the  statements  that  protein 

the  matter  making  bone,  blood,  eggs, 

•  athers  and  muscle;  carbohydrates  sup- 

I'lv   bodily   heat  and   energy;    fats   con- 

rlute  heat  and  energy,  help  supply  the 

stowing  material  which  the  protein  de- 

'lops    and    enters   into    nearly    50    per 

cut.  of  the  solid  portion  of  the  egg. 

Ash  is  the  lime-giving  material  and 
''l.re  is  the  shell  or  husk  part  of  the  sev- 
'  'al  articles  entering  into  the  hen's  diet, 
"id   is  almost  wholly  indigestible. 

Potential  energy  is  nothing  more  than 
lieat  giving  power  or  value  of  the  diges- 
♦il)le  portion  of  the  whole  mass  of  the 
'  ttion,  while  nutritive  ratio  is  the  actual 
'ifrinsic  quality  or  worth  of  a  ration. 
"  Js  generally  accepted  that  a  nutritive 
Jitlo  of  1:6  and  a  potential  energy  of 
l'»0  will  produce  eggs  up  to  the  limit  of 
Hie  hen's  capacity,  If  housing  conditions 
i're  such  that  no  excess  drain  Is  n,ade 
"pon  the  potential  energy  of  the  ration 
'vend  that  required  for  eggs. 

Probably  more  eggs  could  be  obtained 
''  the  digestive  organs  could  stand  more 


animal  protein  without  serious  (and  fre- 
quently fatal)  injury. 

In  this  connection  it  can  be  safely 
stated  that  animal  proteins,  specifically 
those  obtained  from  beef  scrap,  can  be 
materially  increased  in  quantity  fed 
when  sifted  and  mixed  (the  small  por- 
tion) in  a  dry  mash  fed  all  day,  the 
larger  portion  going  into  the  grain  mix- 
ture, which  should  be  fed  for  a  few 
hours  in  the  afternoon,  usually  from 
4  to  4.30  P.  M.  until  roosting  time  in 
summer  and  from  3  P.  M.  in  winter. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
balanced    rations;     some    years    ago    a 
rather  prolific  writer,  of  poultry  cultural 
notes  suggested  that  the  novice  in  poul- 
try   rearing    would    soon    go    broke    on 
scientific    feeding.      Whether   the   state- 
ment came  from  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  science  of  feeding  or  because  of  con- 
tentment with  his  lot.  his  income  from 
his  fiock,  is  not  known,  but  today  this 
same  writer  is  more  given  to  the  con- 
scientious   study    of    scientific    feeding 
than  the  average  poultry  man,  and  this 
change  from  the  "good  old  way,  a  little 
corn  in  winter  and  the  plow  furrow  in 
summer,"  has  been   due.  apparently,  to 
the  success  attending  the  application  of 
science   to   the    hen's   needs — science   is 
nothing  if  it  is  not  truth,  and  science  has 
brought  up  to  the  present  high  standard, 
milk   getting,   egg  laying  and   improve- 
ment in  all  agricultural  pursuits.     Take 
out  of  farming  soil  analysis  and  special 
fertilizers   designed    upon   this   analysis 
and  away  goes  the  farm  crop. 


We  are  told  by  the  Scotchman  and  the 
Englishman  that  a  large  comb,  promi- 
nent eye  and  large  wattles,  straight  back, 
legs  set  well  apart,  fluff  large  and  round- 
ed, tail  wide  spread,  carried  high,  are  all 
anatomical  indications  of  laying  capacity, 
the  male  prominent  in  these  character- 
istics possessing  tlie  power  to  pass  on 
these  characteristics  (to  his  female 
young  at  least)  to  about  60  to  75  per 
cent,  and  probably  to  an  equal  percent- 
age of  his  male  get. 

Simply  mating  the  heavy  laying  hen 
to  any  male  without  regard  to  his  ances- 
try, particularly  the  female  side  of  it, 
will  not  produce  heavy  layers  in  the  re- 
sultant progeny  except  to  a  small  degree 
or  in  inverse  proportion,  as  demanded 
and  insisted  by  the  laws  of  heredity. 

In  the  examination  of  3000  birds  en- 
tered in  an  American  egg  laying  compe- 
tition the  proportions  of  layers  and  non- 
layers  have  been  proven  beyond  dispute; 
also,  the  anatomical  studies  in  connec- 
tion with  these  same  3000  birds  have 
l-roven  beyond  question  that  the  heavy 
layers  are  as  easily  picked  out  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  competition  year  as  their 
recbrds  prove  them  later  on. 

What  little  time  is  devoted  to  this 
study  is  well  worth  while;  to  pick  the 
layers  from  a  flock  of  any  proportions  is 
a  simple  matter  and  the  consequent  re- 
duction in  feeding  expense  will  amount 
to  more  money  in  a  year  than  the  cost 
of  the  few  hours  of  study  necessary  to 
its  accomplishment. 


1M  me  lust  you  on  tb^ 
nuQi  as  a  Poultty  Raiser 

"Hatching  Facts**  bisgest  poultry  book  imblished.  In 
colors,  explains  everything — tells  atmut. 
My   World's  Champion  Bello  Cif-* 
.Incubator  —  my    low    price  - 
[My  10-7c«r  Mooejr-Back  GuarsBtee.l 

«lw>  My  Sieoo  In   CoM  OM»r«.    Ya 


ehanca  to  nmkm  Bta  Poultry  ProfiU.    WHto  Jfe*W!l2} 
Mt(Mi»yforrnMa«*k.   Jim  lioh»n,^«», »"•""»■ 
City  Incubator  CoMpany,  ■•«  49     lUdiM, 


Merihew's  Buff  Leghorns  Win 

•  >f8t  display  sUver  cup.  color  and  Hiiape  specialB  N  Y 
state  Fair,  n»16.     Cliolc«*  utility  and  exhibition  BtbcK 
for  sale,  good  hens  ILSO  each.    Males  ri-Oo  and  up. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

JLOBA  E.  JMERIHKW.  Mmr»tb*n,  ST.  Y. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Puiiets  bred  from  pedigreed  layers,  at  nasonabii- 
prices.  If  you  wish  to  improve  laying  quality  and 
color  of  yonr  flocit,  get  one  of  my  coclcerels. 

G.  A.  WILUAMS,  Box  324,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


FOrS  BIG  BOOK  FREE 


...    An  aoeyclA 

Written  by  a   man  wb» 


POULTRY  AND  SQUABS  fOR  PROFrf 

Kdin  of  poultry  informntioo.     Written  L,  .    u..u  waa.> 
ows.     Luiulin«  vaxiatieit   of  poultry   and   piffaooa  in 
naturmi  colors.  Luw  pricea  on  fowla  and  eras 

Frsak  Foy  Podtry  Fana.  B«  69  Cfatoa.  low 


Boff  Wyandotte  Cockerels  ??.!.•;:  «.°/fS!: 

laying  strain  at  reaHonable  prices,     satisfaction  guai- 
unteed.    Also  exhii.itlon  l.lrds.     Wrltp  vo.ir  wants. 

jr.  H.  t'LABii.  weBTr  pawlet,  vt. 


Special  PrICAS  ?"  Q"«"»y  breeding  cockerels  of  tii. 
i„Vr,.     A.       '""•  •ollovMngvarii'tiPs:  H.V.  Black  Le^ 
^RPh'     A.^'r^v""''^.**"*'''-  ^  I-   R"nner  ducks.  V-i'' 
tP^'  T.-^u^xi^  bieedInK  sto.k.     SatlHfaction  guarar- 
teed.  P..  R.  Hummer  A  Co..  R.  D.  fl,  Frenrlitown.  N.J. 

Get  ^J"^   Wood    Ringlet   Plymouth    RtK-ks  to  im- 

cuurantii^dWHit   ,'"■'''  ^'K""-*'""-  larue.  satisfaction 
kuuranteed       %\ilte   yo.ir   WHntH.      (  atalou   fro... 
JOHN  ir.  HAE,!.,  Ulai-lun   Matloii,   9f«. 


Heredity  in  Egg  Production 
"Like  fatlier  like  son"  does  not  hold 
anywhere  near  good  in  creating  egg  lay- 
ers;  rather,  like  mother  the  son  is  the 
tather  of  like  daughters. 

The  power  of  transmission  in  egg  lay- 
ing    is    from    the    mother    through    the 
father  to  his  daughters,  each  generation 
of    granddaughters    possessing    the    egg 
laying  capacity  of  its  granddam  to  the 
extent  that  nature  says  shall  be.  usually 
fiO  to  75  per  cent.,  provided  the  mate  of 
the  granddam  inherited  from  his  mother 
her  capacity  for  productivity,  for  in  the 
same    proportion    the    males    from    any 
mating  can  only  be  prepotent  (possessed 
of  the  double  dose  of  productivity  com- 
ing from  the  sire  and  dam)  to  the  same 
extent  that  the  females  are  productive 
(possessing  tRe  laying  capacity  of  their 
dam  and  granddam,  hereditarily  carried 
down  by  their  sire  from  his  dam). 

With  these  facts,  proven  beyond  ques- 
tion, in  mind,  the  next  nearest  approach 
to  proven  determinations  in  producing 
layers  is  anatomical  counterpart  of  the 
female  which  should  be  apparent  in  the 
male,  that  he  in  turn  may  transmit  to 
his  female  offspring,  a  natural  propor- 
tion of  his  male  progeny. 

A  simple  study  of  the  hen's  anatomy, 
that  is.  the  anatomy  of  a  known  layer. 
a%  against  a  similar  study  of  the  anatomy 
of    a    non-layer     (a    poor    producer    as 
proven  in  the  pullet  year  by  the  trap-! 
nest)  teaches  us  (and  this  is  immediate- 
ly science  of  the  highest  order,  truth  in 
the  concrete)  that  the  pelvic  bones  of  the ' 
layer  are  thin  and  straight,  the  distance  i 
between   them    varying   with    ability   to' 
lay,  the  distance  between  the  end  of  the 
pelvic   bones   and    the    rerr  end   of   the 
breast  bone  likewise  Is  evidence.  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  thinness  and  distance 
apart  of  the   pelvic   bones,  of  capacity 
to  lay. 


Home  Turkey  Rearing 
Any  successful  turkey  raiser  will  tell 
you  t!iat  turkey  rearing  is  simple;  every 
unsuccessful  turkey  raiser  will  tell  you 
that  the  turkey  is  the  most  difficult  of 
any  fowl  to  rear. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  turkey  is  easy 
to  rear  as  well  as  easy  to  keep  going,  and 
they  are  so  tame,  so  gentle  and  easily 
controlled.     As    a    matter    of    pleasure 
they  are  more   satisfactory   than   other 
fowl   for   many   reasons;    for  food   they 
cannot  be  excelled  by  other  domesticated 
birds.  Almost  any  kind  will  do  for  home 
use,  and  really  there  is  only  one  prefer- 
ence for  small  areas,  the  Black  turkey 
(not  to  be  confounded 'with  the  Brcinze). 
An  old  hen  will  hatch  out  turkey  eggs: 
about  eight  is  the  number  that  can  be 
I  comfortably  covered.     The   hen   mother 
will  take  a  little  more  care  of  the  young 
poults   than   the   turkey  mother   In   bad 
weather.  Young  turkeys  are  no  more  ten- 
der or  delicate  than  young  chicks,  ducks, 
geese  or  guineas,  but  the  turkey  mother 


PATENTED  TRAP  NEST  ?„°i'SS,.'»[„"'ri.??:; 

ft '__ 

Giant  Strain  k,";?"'.'.  Th""'**,r-  pf»»"H"ifo 

,.      .  Mnif     4.)  lb.   yearling  and   Md.  Ho 

Koci.  C  kis.      J.  V.  C'lipp,  Box  P,  Mjtitillo.  Ib4. 


Silver   Laced  Wyandottes  .?;S 

cockerels   from  hj|,.vyeuK    laying  strain.  »3.oo  eac^.. 
H.  T.  SI C:Ci FRIED,  CONYNttllAn/PA. 


Mammoth  Rronzk  Tikkky  Toms  from  a  57  Ih  ton. 
nhlteedKinu's.  B.  P.  R., ok  cockerels.  Hoa™  I  Illuestreh. 
»>e8t  type  and  color    Miss  Susie  Wright,  Vet  ciidale.Ky 


»«V«rlellM.  Poultry,  pigeons,  dogs,  ferrets.  Eulne. 
PJ^i;  i.'J:"  ''»  •  ^"'''^••/'«:^  <<.lore«l  deecripti  vp  eo-pag. 
l>oolt-mp.    Ber»ey««  p«.|  Farm,  Telfertl.  pS 


Bryan  sLt.  Bra»ima8."Jiiml)o8train.  '  liave  thelavin- 

in«i«„'i-''"'":."r'  »5>"^^arm  raise,!  stock  for  ^J. 

(iuarantfe  satisfaction.    Dan  Bhyan.  I'oriland.  Inri 


r^^yfJ •'V'**-     **»""«  ready  i„  lay  »18.W>  per  doz 


lATCHERIEM,    Box   2U.  TlFFIN,  OHU. 


s^'Si'^T"!/,"."'.*""*^'  ^VANDOTTEa  and  heavy  R«, 
sn^l«iV  C  '["6?''"*^^'  "'•'^'^'L  "reeding  rcK-kerels  ; 
specialty.     Ralph  Woodwurd.   Box  18,  Oraiton    Maar 


Mammoth  Rronae  Tark«ya  bred  from  I>Ik  hen- 
P«^  »"«"  t..m»-tlii,t  weigh  and  win.  Resimere^ 
Poland  Chinas    Ki  nn vmdk  Farm.  JoNii^viLiK.  Va 


Mr'^**''*^^  ?«'«'««•    May  hatched,  good  thrift 

Mr«  B.  HniHllfeedcoiiminiers.  K„od  lavent    Ducks  tl  .''< 
drakes. Ii  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Coiweil.  B  l.\V>llal,urg.  N.V 


For  Salt  S.C.W.  Leehorn  Pulleff  ;;^7'£J^«: 

els.  Wyckoff strain  direct.   J.  31.  Caa»,  Oiibo^.  Y 

While  R«K>k  cockerels.  FIshel  Strain.     Fine  breec 

era.     Raif^l  on  frep  ranire.  ejtrly  batched.     »3  00  eS 

A.  «.  Neoflrld.  «.r«>m  Havea,  W.  "W. 


The  "MARVEl"  COLONY  BROODER 


roal-bnriiinff,   8eir.reKulntlnK 
For  L.arKr  or  Hinall   Flocks 

Capacltyr     Unlimited 


Price  $ 

Broods  too  or  lOOO 


Pouch    Feed  Adjustable    Hover 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  / 

If  you  want  to  Brood  at  Least  Initial  Cost  with 
Lowest   Operating    Expense,    Make  Three  Chicks 
where     only     One     grew     before,    send     for     our 
Free     Booklets     describing     the    MARVEL     and  ' 
IDEAL,  also  the  Perfection  for  the  beginner.  '' 

Liberty  Stove  Company 

lOO  S.  3rd  St^    .         Philadelphia,  Pa. 


??9^^pw»r 


Magic  Brooder-Price  $16.50 


Built  of  solid  cast  iron  with  latest  improved  grate,  large  ' 
bot.oT'  T^  .'"^^^J"*.  automatic    heat  control  top  3 
bottom.      Equipped  with  perfect  gas  c«^pe  system. 

term? *'%^  Wanted.     Write  at  once  for  territory  and 

fniThow  ,0  KM*  P«»^*<^»  brooder.     Send  for  booklet  tell- 
ing now  to  build  colony  houses. 

o^«  »  Addre..  UNITED  BROODER  CO^ 

370  Penmngton  At«^  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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will  not,  or  can  not,  bring  under  her  pro- 
tecting wing  the  poults  as  can  the  hen 
mother,  and  for  that  reason  the  hen 
mother  is  better. 

The  Bourbon  Red,  White  Holland  and 
Bronze  have  been  easily  raised  by  the 
writer  on  small  areas;  the  latter  part  of 
May  has  usually  been  selected  for  hatch- 
*  ing,  and  June  will  give  just  as  good 
results. 

Probably  the  easiest  way  to  tame  tur- 
keys is  to  cut  one  wing  as  soon  as  they 
show  a  desire  to  hike  over  the  fence  into 
the  neighbor'a- yard.  The  wing  will  not 
grow  out  again  until  a  molt  takes  place, 
by  which  time  they  will  have  ceased  all 
efforts  to  stsey  or  wander,  in  the  mean- 
time becoming  quite  docile. 

Ordinarily  the  turkey  is  a  high  roost- 
ing individual,  preferring  a  tree  limb  to 
a  sheltered  home,  unless  early  confined 
to  the  chicken  yard  and  hen  house.  A 
turkey  loves  company,  usually  a  flock  of 
chickens  wherein  the  males  are  not  pug- 
nacious* When  early  taught  to  eat  mash 
identically  the  same  rations  fed  the  hens 
will  keep  them  satisfied.  Some  green 
food  will  help  keep  them  in  shape,  and 
onion  is  relished  greatly;  in  fact,  a  hand- 
ful of  chopped  onion,  each  piece  about 
the  size  of  a  peanut  kernel,  will  lead  a 
half  dozen  all  over  the  place.  Feeding 
from  the  hand  is  quickly  acquired  by 
most  turkeys  reared  by  hen  mothers. 

The  turkey  has  few  diseases,  is  exceed- 
ingly bilious  by  nature  and  indicates  its 
state  of  health  by  roughness  or  smooth- 
ness of  plumage.  Olive  oil  (not  ordinary 
drug  store  sweet  oil)  is  the  one  safe 
remedy  for  turkey  troubles;  a  dose  of 
from  20  drops  to  a  tablespoonful,  accord- 
ing to  age,  from  six  weeks  to  six  months, 
will  usually  remedy  most  of  the  turkey 
ailments.  The  dose  should  be  every 
other  day  until  improvement  is  noticed, 
usually  indicated  by  activity  and  appe- 
tite. Stale  bread  broken  into  small  par- 
ticles, is  the  sick  turkey's  diet. 

Black  turkeys  are  rare,  so  the  choice 
very  likely  resolves  itself  to  any  of  the 
varieties  mentioned. 


of  the  flock  would  be  made  by  next  fall. 

Old  man  Roup  and  all  of  his  relatives 
are  busy  just  now  looking  up  cracks  in 
hen  houses;  they  are  going  to  be  mighty 
busy  until  spring,  so  look  out  for  them. 

Young  Catarrh,  a  frequent  visitor  to 
hendom,  is  again  in  our  midst  and  will 
accept  several  invitations  from  social 
celebrities  keeping  open  house. 

Bronchitis  &  Co.  are  still  manufactur- 
ing "honks"  for  those  who  wish  to  be 
heard — they  are  rapidly  placing  their 
goods  this  fall. 

It's  the' pullets  that  lay  in  the  fall  and 
winter — not  th^  hens.  Raising  pullets  to 
produce  high  priced  eggs  is  the  modern 
way. 

It  may  not  be  safe  to  put  all  of  your 
eggs  in  one  basket — but  an  incubator 
is  not  a  basket. 

Preparedness  in  the  hen  game  means 
to  be  armed  with  an  incubator  when  the 
hens  refuse  to  sit. 


What  We  Are  Asked 


Worth  While  Suggestions 

Thanksgiving  has  passed  and  with  it 
thousands  of  turkeys — and  those  who 
danced  have  paid.  Why  not  raise  a  few 
and  choke  the  hard-earned  dollars  the 
middlemen  got  back  into  your  pocket- 
books  next  Thanksgiving? 

And  eggs  are  still  going  up  in  price. 

It  is  now  the  hen  that  lays  the  gilded 
egg. 

Chicago's  health  authorities  are  mak- 
ing war  on  the  storage  egg,  not  the  well 
stored  good  egg,  but  the  well  stored  bad 
egg.  A  corner  in  eggs  is  the  stake  and  it 
looks  as  if  the  corner  was  about  to  break 
from  its  shell  through  sheer  force  of 
good  egg  manners. 

When  one  man  holds  72,000,000  eggs 
In  one  market  (Chicago)  the  rest  of  the 
egg  eating  centers  (and  they  exist  on 
every  square  foot  of  occupied  territory 
in  these  United  States)  will  not  have 
much  of  a  show  at  cheap  eggs.  Chicago's 
eggman  is  not  the  only  one  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Water-glass  is  just  as  good  an  egg  pre- 
server as  cold  storage,  and  very  much 
the  cheaper  for  the  producer. 

Speed  up  the  feather  growth  on  those 
Blow  molters — their  eggs  are  worth 
many  times  the  little  linseed  meal  they 
will  need  for  a  new  coat. 

Time  to  start  the  business  of  getting 
next  spring's  machinery  In  order  for 
hatching  and  rearing  your  pullet  flock, 
and  If  you  are  not  hatching  out  a  few 
broilers  for  January,  February  and 
March  profits  you  are  losing  money. 

Fine  time.  Just  now,  to  turn  over  the 
chicken  yard  and  then  give  It  a  good 
coat  of  lime — what  a  difference  In  health 


240-E:erir  Layer. — L.  M  C,  New  York, 
writes :  "If  I  buy  nothing  but  trapnested 
birds  with  records  of  240  eggs  I  know  that 
all  of  the  oflFspring  will  lay  240  eggs,  or  more ; 
what  troubles  me  most  is  this,  now  am  I  to 
know  that  the  records  are  correct?" 

If  seems  to  be  in  order — if  you  know 
that  the  progeny  will  all  lay  240  eggs 
you  have  certainly  some  knowledge  not 
given  to  any  other  human  being.  Sup- 
pose you  mate  a  cockerel  to  these  240- 
egg  layers,  this  cockerel  inheriting  his 
mother's  capacity,  she  having  only  been 
able  to  lay  30  eggs  in  one  year — by  the 
same  law  that  will  make  the  progeny  of 
these  240  eggers  lay  240  eggs,  the  off- 
spring of  that  cockerel  will  lay,  the 
female  side  of  it,  30  eggs  each.  How  do 
you  propose  to  know  whether  the  male 
has  any  worth-while  ancestry?  Is  not 
his  ancestral  trail  valuable  or  valueless 
as  his  ancestor's  record  is  good  or  bad? 
We  know  by  the  laws  of  heredity  in 
fowls  that  the  mother's  character  and 
capacity  is  transmitted  through  her  son 
to  his  daughters.  The  records  of  the 
birds  should  be  certified  in  some  laying 
competition  to  put  them  beyond  dispute. 


Demand    for    Hatching:    Ekkh. — A.    M. 

D.,  I'ennsylvania.  writes :  "Have  you  found  in 
your  contact  with  conditions  that  there  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  dearth  of  chicks  and  hatching  eggs 
next  spring?  My  reason  for  asking  is  this: 
My  section  has  produced  each  spring  a  great 
many  eggs  for  the  large  incubator  people,  and 
if  there  is  going  to  be  a  scarcity  I  want  to 
buy  an  incul)ator  and  get  some  of  the  profit 
supplying   my   neighborhood   with   chicks." 

There  is  every  indication  that  next 
spring  will  witness  the  greatest  demand 
ever  experienced  for  hatching  eggs  and 
day-old  chicks;  in  fact,  the*  demand  is 
already  apparent,  some  of  the  large  deal- 
ers reporting  orders  from  former  cus- 
tomers and  quite  a  few  orders  from  en- 
tirely new  people.  With  this  informa- 
tion in  hand  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that 
next  spring  will  tax  every  incubator,  large 
and  small,  to  its  full  capacity  over  a  long 
season.  There  is  another  condition  that 
makes  for  a  big  business  in  chicks  and 
eggs  next  spring;  the  co  of  poultry 
feeds  caused  a  reduction  of  stock,  breed- 
ers selling  off  every  fowl  that  could  be 
spared.  Naturally  there  will  be  a  short- 
age of  eggs  for  hatching  into  day-old 
chicks  and  for  storage  in  March  and 
April;  because  of  this  reduction  in  stock, 
eggs  are  going  to  be  so  profitable  to  pro- 
ducers that  the  incubator  and  brooder 
will  both  be  in  great  demand.  To  avoid 
disappointment  in  delivery  of  incubators 
and  brooders  purchasers  should"  at  once 
place  their  orders 


.Saitable  Malen — S.  B.  O..  New  Jersey, 
writes  :  "I  have  followed  closely  your  sugges- 
tions about  mating  to  produce  layers;  I  bave 
females  ihat  have  been  trap-nested  as  pullets. 
What  I  want  to  know  Is.  how  can  I  get  males 
that  are  suitable  to  mate  with  them  and  that 
will  again  give  me  layers  In  the  succeeding 
generation?  Some  of  the  pullets  laid  over 
240  eggs,  one  laying  249  and  all  laid  more 
than  200  eggs  each.' 

Your  question  should  be  asked  by 
every  poultry  raiser  In  the  world,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  they  have  given  the 
same  care  to  their  business  that  you 
evidently  have.  You  can  buy  males  that 
are  sons  of  heavy  layers,  but  you  can  not 
always  be  sure,  and  neither  can  the  pro- 
ducer of  such  males,  that  you  are  get- 
ting a  dominant  or  recessive,  one  pre- 
potent to  heavy  laying  or  prepotent  to 
poor  laying.  In  one  of  the  articles  In 
this  Issue  special  reference  is  made  to 
this  case.    The  male  bird  should  possess 


the  same  conformation  as  the  hen  that 
lays  the  greatest  number  of  eggs,  and  if 
be  possesses  them  to  a  greater  degree  his 
female  progeny  will,  a  majority  of  them, 
lay  more  eggs  than  their  mothers. 

The  pelvic  bones  at  full  maturity  of 
the  male,  about  April  1st  (if  he  has  not 
been  maintained  in  celibacy)  or  within 
21  days  after  mating  if  he  has,  have 
pelvic  bones  thin,  and  when  held  be- 
tween two  fingers  not  over  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  thick,  fiesh  and  bone  combined, 
setting  at  least  enough  apart  to  admit 
three  fingers  laid  fiat  against  the  fluff. 
There  should  be  between  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  pelvic  bones  and  rear  of  the 
keel  or  breast  bone,  an  abdominal  region 
large  enough  to  permit  the  whole  band 
to  be  laid  flat,  thumb  and  four  fingers, 
at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  body 
across  the  fluff. 

A  well  developed  comb,  good  supply  of 
wattles,  legs  wide  apart  and  a  prominent 
(not  sunken)  eye  will  give  you  a  pre- 
potent son  of  a  heavy  laying  dam.  The 
resultant  female  young  from  such  a  sire 
and  your  trapnested  pullets  should  lay, 
a  certain  percentage  of  them,  over  250 
eggs  each  in  their  pullet  year,  if  proper- 
ly reared. 


Fronted  ConibM.  —  Mrs.  P.  L.  F.,  New 
York,  writes :  "How  can  I  best  prevent  frost- 
ed combs  on  my  Minorcas?" 

Frost-proof  houses  are  hard  to  build, 
especially  in  a  section  of  the  country 
v/here  moisture  is  more  or  less  preva- 
lent. If  your  house  is  of  the  "A"  roof 
type,  fill  in  the  space  between  peak  and 
plates  with  lathing  strips  4  inches  aiiart, 
and  fill  the  space  from  strips  to  peak 
with  straw,  hay,  etc.  If  the  house  is 
shed-roof  make  it  warmer  at  night;  that 
is,  see  that  slower  ventilation  occurs  to 
overcome  the  freezing  of  the  moisture- 
laden  air.  Should  combs  become  badly 
frosted,  have  handy  a  tight  barrel,  th« 
bottom  covered  with  12  inches  of  clean 
straw  and  a  cover  made  of  burlap  bags. 
Upon  discovering  a  frosted  comb,  place 
the  affected  bird  in  the  barrel  and  cover 
with  the  burlap  bag.  As  a  partial  pre- 
ventive against  frosting,  grease  liberally 
the  combs  and  wattles  with  vaseline  or 
lard. 


Wonderful  Egg  Producer 

Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  double 
his  profits  by  doubling  the  egg  produc- 
tion of  his  hens.  A  scientific  tonic  has 
been  discovered  that  revitalizes  the  flock 
and  makes  hens  work  all  the  time.  The 
tonic  is  called  "More  Eggs."  Give  your 
hens  a  few  cents'  worth  of  "More  Eggs" 
and  you  will  be  amazed  and  delighted 
with  results.  A  dollar's  worth  cf  "More 
Eggs"  will  double  this  year's  production 
of  eggs,  so  if  you  wish  to  try  this  great 
profit  maker,  write  E.  J.  Reefer,  poultry 
expert,  609  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  who  will  send  you  a  season's  supply 
of  "More  Eggs"  Tonic  for  $1.00  (pre- 
paid). So  confident  is  Mr.  Reefer  of  the 
results  that  a  million  dollar  bank  guar- 
antees if  you  are  not  absolutely  satis- 
fled  your  dollar  will  be  'returned  on  re- 
quest and  the  "More  Eggs"  costs  you 
nothing.  Send  a  dollar  today  or  ask  Mr. 
Reefer  for  his  Free  poultry  book  that 
tells  the  experience  of  a  man  who  has 
made  a  fortune  out  of  poultry. — Adv. 


Poultry  Show  Dates 

Royertown,  Pa.,  Dec.  20-30;  II.  R.  Vander- 
sllce,  secretary.  Royertown. 

New  York.  Madison  .Square  fiarden,  Deo.  20 
to  Jan.  .3 ;  Charles  D.  Cleveland,  secretary, 
Eatontown,  N.  J.  ■" 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  Jan.  8-13 ;  EarJ  Penrod. 
secretary.  104  Union  St. 

Philadelphia.    Mlchell    Seed   Companv.    Jan 

''U'^?^-  4;  Kadon,  secretary,  518  Slarket  St. 

fo^^'^^lv' ,r.*',^*P-  ?J-20J   »*•  «•   I'Jatt.   secre- 
tary.   Wnlllnjfford,    Pa. 

Ruckhannon,  W.  Va..  Jan.  l-.*).   R.  F.  Pollnir. 

Kenton.  O.,  Jan.   1-6.     Jno.   P.   Slemon. 

Union  CItv    Pa.,  Jan.  2-5.     E.  C.  Mosher. 

ChlcaKo  Heights,  111..  Jan.  3-6.     A.  E.  Page. 

Michigan  City,  Ind.,  Jan.  4-1).  A.  L. 
Peterson. 

LaFayette.   Ind..  Jan.  8-13.     C.'j.   Munger. 

.Teanette,  Pa.,  Jan.  8-13.     L.  A.  Kearns. 

Louisville.  Ky.,  Jan.  8-13.  Ohio  Falls  Fan- 
ciers' Association. 

Evansvllle,  Ind.,  Jan.   8-14.     W.   8.   KIrves. 

Warwick,  N.  Y..  Jan.  9-11.  O.  A.  Williams. 

Oneida,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  9-12.     R.  11.   Dewltt. 

Roston,  Mass.,  Jan.  9-13.     W.  H.  Atherton 
..  Norfolk,   Va.,   Jan.   9-13.      L.   C.    Page,   12.i 
Rank    Street. 

Elmlra  Heights,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  10-13.  H.  B. 
Peckham. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Jan.  15-20.  Julian  C. 
Ryrd. 

Corry,  Pa.,  Jan.  15-20.     L.  M.  Durham. 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  16-21.  L.  J.  Busbnell. 
Orlskany,  N.   Y. 

Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Jan.  22-27.  Geo. 
Parent. 

Marietta.  O.,   Jan.  22-27.     T.  N.  Fenn. 

Mlddletown,  Conn.,  Jan.  23-26.  Charles  L. 
Bliss. 

Name  following  date  Is  secretary  of  the 
show,  whose  address  Is  place  stated  unless 
otherwise  soeclfled. 


Will  you  give  one  family 

A    - 
MERRY 

XMAS 
DINNER? 

We  are  bat  yoar 
asents— yon  aie 
the  host. 

800,000  poor  peo- 
ple cheered  last 
X  m  a  s  in  the 
U.  8.  by  The 
Salvation 
Army* 

Help  us  in  this 
way  to  get  close 
to  these  people. 
Give  them  at 
least  one  happy 
day  in  the  year. 

$2.00  F—d*  a  Family  of  Fivm 

Send  Donatioiu  to  Comnuuider  Mitt  Booth 

118  West  Fourteentli  Street.  New  Yorii  City 

WttUra  Dtp!..  Coam.  Ertill.  108  N.  DMrbera  St.  CUcago 
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MAILTHIS  COI/PWNOW 

'*      I  understand  (despite  War's  I 

,  I  increase  in  price)  you  have  low  ' 

!  contract  for  miles  of  best  hard-  ■ 

I  wire  steel  fencing.    So  send  I 
new  catalog  free  (prices  start-  \ 
I  ing  16c  instead  of  18c  per  rod.)  ■ 

^^j  Name { 


Address. 


MANUFACTURERS'  OUTLET  CO. 

The  Mail  •  Order  Ho'ise  of  the  East 
606  Walden  Ave,         BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


r^^ 


VWI^^  ^^onflerful    Money,  ^Saving 


'ence  Book.  Over  IfiO  Styles 

■X- .  Oates-Steel  Poeta- Barb  Wire 

~  IRCCT  FROM  FACTORY-rREIOHT  PAID 

iil  bMTT  DOOBLB  OALVAMIZED  WlKES     I3« 

p«r  rod  ap.    0«»  f  rM  Book  and  Saqivto  I*  %•**• 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  »  WIRE  CO^ 

•PC    5S  -      -      - 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss 

ROOKS' APPLIANCE, 
the  modern  scientifio 
invention,  the  wonderful 
new  discovery  that  re- 
lieves rupture  will  ba 
sent  on  trial.  No  ob- 
noxious sprinsrs  or  pads. 
Has  automatic  Air 
Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts 
toKether  as  you  would  a 
broken  limb.  No  salves. 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Sent  on  trial  to  provo  it 
Protected  by  U.  S.  pat- 
ents. Catalogue  and  meas* 
ure  blanks  mailed  free.  Send 
name  and    address  today. 

CLE. BROOKS,   2S7  SUte  Street,  Marikall.  Mich. 


Stop  Using  a  Truss 

PMPP*     _-.  I>o  awftT  with  band! ol  StMl  sr<i 

^  UP  f  /^S^i  Rabb«r  th«t  Chafe  and  Pinch 

W  P%  fcRs/J^^^^H^^  You  know  from  roar  own  ex- 
mJ^S^St^^^^^^^^^  P«ri«Dce.  th*  trast  ii  »  mtre 
'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^"    ni«k«-ihlft— »  falio  prop  afainat 

•  oo)Up«iD«  wall— and  in  nnder- 

mining  your  health     RTFiHT'S 

PLiMO-PADS  are  diffrrent.  he- 

inf  mechanioo'Chemirn.  applira- 

♦ori  made  lelf-adheilTe  pur^tclr 

to  prevent  dipping  and  t/rhold 

tlMdlitended  mtmrlet  »erar«l;io 

place.     No     rtrapi.     hurkle*   or 

•prinira  attached      Soft  at  velvet 

•-ea»»   to    applt  —  inexpeniive 

Write  todav  for  trial  PlapM  and 

40. pace  book  on  rupture   abtolntely    FREE— nothing  to  pay. 

now  or  ever      Nothine  to  t>e  returned.      Addreaa 

Plnpao  l4ihorfttorlen  Inc..  Block  176,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Our  Barter  Column 


This  column  la  for  our  Subacrlbers  only-oo  Feal 
EfltRte  Agenta.  Dfaiera  or  Manufarturers.  2  c^ntn  per 
word:  no  advertlncment  Iwa  than  60  c«nta. 


P«r  R«l«t  l\i  H  P.  Motor  boat,  glass  Inclosed  oahin; 
■•  rlvfr  farm-10  acww;  Rood  dwellinK.  nlwly  tin' 
Inhed.  river  view,  wharf  adjoins  property  convm- 
lent  to  2  railroad  towna,  on  ahell  road  to  Tillage.  H« 
miles  on  stone  road,  atorefl,  shops,  rannlnR  hoiif«*, 
church.  Mhool.  post-offlre.  R  F.  D..  ideal  poultry 
farm.  Price  flfiOO,  one-third  cash,  halanoe  eanv  rny- 
mentw.  Alno.  140  acre  farm  near  Puponi  Boulevard. 
Kood  level  land,  frer  from  wtone;  60  aTes  timber.  Prlc« 
♦8800.     Box  221.  Federalobursr,  IMrt. 


T^^^mr^*^  DurocJersey  r<K«.  nearlv  "  isontbfl  o1d« 
*  $15.  April  B.  C.  White  hetunom  punatsand  y^ar 
llnKhens.  |l.  Collie  cheap,  Altavirta  F4km,  I^ar* 
llntttOB.  Md.         

I¥«»«y.  Rich,  thick  and  del idonaexU acted  bonry. 
**  .%  lb.  pail  SO  rentn:  10  lb.  pail  fl.OO.  Addrrti 
RosooK  F.  WixsoN.  R.  F.  P.  20,  Dnndes.  N.  Y. 

1AA  -*•*••  "n*  Isyinir  land:  very  food  soil:  jfood 
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(((OUR  EXPERIENCE  POOL))| 


All  our  readers  are  Invited  to  contribute  their  experiences  on  the  topics  under  diBcusaion     S2  oo  will  he  nairt 


Topic  No.  1210,  Jan.  1.— What  are  you  doing 
with  the  farm  wood  lot  to  conserve  or  in- 
crease It?  If  you  are  setting  out  new  trees 
what  varieties  are  they  ?  Have  you  provid- 
ed any  fire  protection  for  It?  What  pi-od 
ucts  do  you  receive  from  It  except  fuel  and 
fence  posts  for  home  consumption?  How 
large  is  your  wood  lot  and  what  do  you  con- 
sider It  worth  to  you  each  year?  Limit, 
250  words. 

Topic  No.  1211,  Jan.  15.— How  do  you  han- 
dle the  manure  from  your  stock?  Do  you 
have  a  track  carrier  in  the  stable?  Do  you 
pile  the  manure  in  the  barnyard,  in  a  shed 
or  haul  it  direct  to  the  field?  Do  you  use 
a  spreader?  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  It 
costs  to  apply  a  ton  of  manure  to  your 
fields?     Limit,  250  words. 

Topic  No.  1212,  Feb.  1.— What  has  been 
your  experience  feeding  com  silage  or  mix- 
tures of  It.  to  horses,  mules,  sheep,  swine 
or  poultry  /  Tell  how  much  was  given  at 
each  feed  and  what  was  used  with  It  to 
complete  the  ration.  What  effect  does  It 
appear  to  have  on  the  general  health  of 
the  animals?  Do  you  save  any  money  by 
feeding  It  and  selling  other  farm  crops?  Do 
not  write  about  your  experience  feeding  It 
to  dairy  and  beef  cattle  ;  we  have  had  Ex- 
perience Pools  on  that  subject :  confine 
yourselves  to  your  experience  with  silage  as 
a  feed  to  stock  mentioned  in  the  question. 


excellent  absorbent,  taking  up  all  the 
liquids  and  making  the  manure  in  fine 
shape  for  spreading.  We  sprinkle  acid 
phosphate  in  the  gutter  each  day,  so  do 
not  feel  that  we  are  losing  much 
fertility. 


Topic  No.  1209.— We  notice  that  a  great 
many  farmers  in  the  East  still  shock  and 
husk  their  corn  in  the  Beld.  If  you  are 
one  of  them,  what  care  do  you  take  of 
the  fodder  ?  Do  you  cut  or  shred  it  for 
feeding?]  If  you  feed  it  outside,  what 
do  you  do  with  the  stalks  ?  Why  don't 
you  get  a  silo  ? 

B.  B.  B.,  Ozark,  111.— Yes,  I  cut  and 
cure  quite  a  bit  of  corn  fodder  every 
year  to  feed  in  connection  with  silage 
and  hay.  But  my  way  of  doing  it  has 
proved  to  get  the  food  value  about  all 
out  of  the  feed,  and  I  have  found  it  to 
be  an  excellent  cheap  roughage. 

I  cut  and  shock  as  every  one  does,  and 
just  as  soon  as  it  is  thoroughly  cured  so 
it  will  keep,  it  is  hauled  and  stacked  in 
a  large  mow  built  for  the  purpose.    I  al- 
ways try  to  plant  late  corn  to  cut,  and 
^  cut  »t  full  green.     Now  comes  the  way 
\ot  making  all  kinds  of  stock  eat  it.     I 
stay  in  the  barn  myself  and  as  fast  as 
the  loads  are  brought  in  and  spread  out, 
I   give   a   good   covering  with   salt   and 
sugar  mixed.    Does  not  take  much  sugar 
to  give  an  excellent  flavor  with  the  salt. 
This  salt  and  sugar  all  dissolves  and  ad- 
heres to  the  stalks  and  fodder.    You  can 
see  the   horses  and   cows  standing  and 
chewing  large  stalks,  eating  the  entire 
stalk  much  of  the  time.    After  they  have 
eaten  their  fill  of  silage  they  stand  and 
eat  this   fodder  thus  put  up  and   then 
they  take  a  good  fill  with  water,  and  you 
ought  to  see  how  they  grow  fat  and  sleek 
and  come  out  in  fine  shape  in  the  win- 
ter.    Even   with   the  silo   I   should   not 
think  of  doing  without  corn  fodder  every 
year.    A  little  grain  concentrates,  silage 
and     this     fodder    and     they    do     fine. 
Thus  the  ration  is  not  so  costly  and  we 
can   produce  cattle  and   horses  cheaper 
than  with  so  much  grain.     Just  try  the 
trick  if  you  have  any  doubt.  Twenty-five 
pounds  of  salt  and  5   pounds  of  sugar 
will  put  away  four  or  five  good  loads  in 
shape  to  be  eaten  nicely. 


E.  A.  W.,  Street,  Md.— Only  recently 
have  silos  become  common  here  and  im- 
mediately around  us;  a  small  and  steadi- 
ly decreasing  minority  still  believe  they 
do  not  pay.  Still  all  farmers  of  this 
section  shock  and  husk  the  greater  por- 
tion of  their  corn  because,  at  present 
prices,  it  pays  well  to  sell  ear  corn,  and 
because  as  yet  very  few  have  silage  room 
sufficient  to  permit  feeding  silage  to  any 
but  milch  and  beef  animals,  and  often 
not  enough  for  those. 

Formerly,  fodder  was  shredded  or  cut 
into  1  to  2-inch  lengths;  now  it  is  usual- 
ly cut  into  4  to  5-inch  lengths  to  prevent 
the  sore  mouths  caused  by  animals  bit- 
ing down  on  sharp  ends  of  stalks,  as 
when  cut  short.  This  cut  fodder  is  loose- 
ly packed,  by  blowers,  in  great  bulk,  in 
closed  sheds  or  mows,  and  keeps  well. 
Shredded  fodder,  in  bulk,  frequently  fer- 
ments and  becomes  not  only  useless  but 
dangerous,  as  men  may  feed  quantities 
of  it  before  noticing  its  condition.  For 
safety  it  needs  to  be  stored  as  silage. 

The  small  quantities  still  fed  outside, 
uncut,  are  either  spread  about  barnyards 
or  over  convenient  fields  where  the  ani- 
mals may  pick  at  it  while  the  fields 
gradually  become  covered  with  stalks. 
This  last  method  is  preferable — if  you 
must  feed  whole  stalks — as,  while  stalks 
absorb  some  liquid  in  barnyards,  the  ex' 
pense  of  handling  such  manure  more 
than  offsets  this  gain  over  the  field 
mulch  method. 


L.  C.  B.,  Newtown  Square,  Pa. — We 
never  forget  that  from  one-fifth  to  one- 
third  of  the  value  of  the  mature  corn 
plant  is  In  the  leaves  and  stalk.    We  do 
not  have  a  silo,  but  hope  to  have  one 
next  year,  so  try  to  take  as  good  care 
ot   the   fodder   as   we   can.       Thirty-six 
hills,  containing  two  or  three  stalks  each 
are  cut  and   made  Into  a  shock.     This 
stands  for  two  or  three  weeks  until  the 
corn  is  ready  to  be  husked  in  the  field. 
The  fodder  from  16  of  these  shocK,.  is 
tied  into  bundles  about  one  foot  in  di- 
ameter   and    reared    up    into   a   fodder 
shock.     A  piece  of  binder  twine  is  run 
around    the    fodder    shock    to    keep    the 
bundles  from  being  blown  down,  and  as 
Boon  as  It  Is  dry  enough  we  haul  it  into 
the  barn.     We  have  placed  the  fodder 
cutter  on  the  barn  floor  and  run  a  belt 
to  our  4  H.  P.  gasoline  engine.     We  cut 
a  trap-door  In  the  bars  floor  just  at  tho 
mouth  of  the  cutter,  so  that  when  we  cut 
the  fodder  Into  1-Inch  lengths  we  open 
the  door  and  It  goes  Into  a  pile  In  ihe 
feeding  alley  in  front  of  the  cows.     Wte 
use  a  bushel  basket  to  feed  i*^  with,  and 
what  the  cows  leave  helps  out  with  the 
bedding.    As  we  have  a  concrete  gutter 
whind  them  the  refuse  fodder  makes  an 


B.  S.  Q.,  Peach  Bottom,  Pa. — No  crop 
grown  in  the  East  approaches  In  value 
that  of  the  corn  crop,  and  although  the 
grain  is  the  most  valuable  part  of  it, 
the  fodder  Is  well  worth  careful  han- 
dling. Our  usual  practice  is  to  haul 
and  stack  the  fodder  as  soon  as  husking 
is  finished.  From  the  stack  It  Is  shred- 
ded as  needed.  Shredding  is  preferable 
to  cutting,  because  the  shredded  fodder 
Is  much  easier  to  handle,  it  is  a  better 
absorbent  when  the  discard  Is  used  for 
bedding,  and  the  manure  Is  easier  to 
handle  and  spreads  more  evenly  when 
applied  to  the  land.  As  a  means  of  stor- 
ing part  of  the  corn  crop,  we  find  a  good 
silo  to  be  without  a  fault,  but  it  is  not 
practical  to  handle  the  entire  crop  In 
this  manner,  for  although  a  small 
amount  of  good  silage  may  be  fed  to 
horses,  hogs  and  hens,  yet  the  largrer 
part  of  the  ration  should  be  In  the  form 
of  the  dry  grain.  Our  daily  ration  for 
milking  cows  is  40  lbs.  silage  with  2V> 
lbs.  of  cotton  seed  meal,  and  shredded 
fodder  for  roughage.  Our  small  silo 
7x20,  feeds  three  cows  200  days,  and 
does  It  cheaper  and  gives  better  results 
than  could  be  secured  by  any  other 
method.  Results  are  what  we  are  all 
after.    Build  a  silo. 


not  furnish  the  material,  and  besides 
this,  the  true  value  of  the  silo  Is  not  yet 
acknowledged  in  the  East,  but  very 
rapid  strides  are  being  made. 

W.  H.  B.,  Palm,  Pa. — A  large  per- 
centage ofi'the  farmers  here  have  silos, 
but  In  most  cases  the  corn  acreage  is 
large  enough  to  leave  a  good  deal  to  be 
husked.  Corn  fodder  has  about  three- 
quarters  the  feeding  value  of  timothy 
hay,  so  it  is  well  worth  taking  care  of. 
I  have  tried  a  number  of  ways  to  har- 
vest the  crop.  I  have  husked  it  from  the 
standing  stalk  and  then  cut  the  fodder 
with  the  corn  harvester.  This  Is  a  sav- 
ing of  time,  but  the  tops  and  most  of 
the  leaves  are  broken  off  and  blown  into 
the  fence  corner  before  the  husking  is 
finished.  If  it  is  husked  with  a  busker 
and  the  fodder  shredded  into  a  mow,  the 
fodder  will  become  moldy  so  it  is  unfit 
for  feeding. 

I  have  found  It  most  economical  to  cut 
the  com  on  shocks  and  later  husk  it  by 
hand.  The  fodder  is  then  tied  into  bun- 
dles about  3  feet  in  circumference  and 
about  24  stood  in  a  large  shock.  It  is 
then  left  in  the  field  several  weeks  long- 
er, when  it  is  hauled  to  the  barn  and 
stood  in  the  mows,  from  which  the  hay 
has  been  baled,  and  is  shredded  for  feed- 
ing and  bedding  as  needed.  One  can 
leave  the  fodder  in  the  field  until  one 
wishes  to  shred,  but  during  the  winter 
the  weather  is  often  such  that  it  is  un- 
pleasant to  go  out  and  get  it. 

G.  F.  S.,  Georgetown,  Del.— This  not 
being  a  dairy  country,  our  land  being 
more  adapted  to  raising  other  stock,  as 
horses,  swine  and  poultry,  and  to  grain, 
fruit  and  truck,  we,  like  the  maojrity  of 
our  neighbors,  have  never  kept  more 
than  two  cows,  thus  rendering  it  un- 
profitable to  build  and  maintain  a  silo. 
Did  we  have  five  or  six  cows  it  might 
pay  to  do  so,- but  not  for  less.  As  shred- 
ding is  seldom  practiced  near  us,  we  cut 
the  most  of  our  fodder  before  feeding  It 
in  the  stables,  so  we  must  shock  and 
husk  in  the  field. 

As  soon  as  sufficiently  matured  for 
the  corn  to  keep,  we  cut  it  at  the  ground 
— we  never  top  and  strip,  as  some  do — 
shock  and  in  about  three  weeks  com- 
mence husking,  binding  the  stalks  into 
bundles  small  enough  to  be  readily,  han. 
died,  place  in  large  shocks  until  oppor- 
tunity offers  for  drawing  and  storing  in 
large  ricks  or  small,  round  stacks.  We 
always  feed  In  stables,  frequently  draw- 
ing out  that  not  eaten,  mixed  with  thema- 
nure — since  we  use  it  for  bedding — to  be 
plowed  under,  either  in  the  spring  or 
for  a  later  crop,  if  In  the  summer.  Aside 
from  a  few  husks  which  blow  away,  by 
this  practice,  we  return  to  the  land  all 
that  Is  removed.  We  never  burn  the 
stalks,  since  that  wastes  the  nitrogen 
and  humus. 


E.    M.,   Akron,   O.— This   question   of 
fodder  is  a  very  serious  one,  but  Is  not 
looked  at  In  that  light  by  many  people. 
We  cut  our  corn  as  soon  as  the  corn  is 
hard  enough  to  be  put  Into  the  crib.    We 
used  to  make  a  practice  of  husking  in 
the  field,  but  of  late  years  we  could  see 
where  there  was  much  loss,  so  after  get- 
ting toother  a  company  of  ten  farmers 
we  decided  to  buy  a  corn  busker.     Now 
we  save  all   those   valuable  leaves   and 
small  stalks  which  were  broken  up   In 
the  field;   and   besides,  we  have  a  very 
palatable    feed,    also    the   rough,    coarse 
fodder  as  before.     This  finely  shredded 
fodder  Is  eaten  up  clean  during  the  win- 
ter, but  we  always  feed  more  than  the 
stock  eats,  and  twice  a  day  we  take  the 
part  not  eaten  and  use  it  for  bedding. 
Although  this  is  not  as  satisfactory  as 
straw  it  is  at  the  same  time  very  good, 
for  It  keeps  the  cows  clean,  on  account 
of  the  great  amoun^  used,  and  soaks  up 
all   the  manure  juices  and  this   makes 
one  of  the  best   fertilizers.     It  can   be 
spread  on  the  young  clover  during  the 
winter   and    spring   and    none    will    be 
raked  up  In  the  hay  the  coming  sum- 
mer.    We  are  much  In  favor  of  a  silo, 
as  a  good  many  other  tenants  ar^  but 
we  could  not  put  one  on  the  farm  at  our 
own  expense  when  the  landlord  would* 


P.  S.,  LaFayette,  Ind.— Corn  fodc'.er  is 
good  feed  when  well  cared  for.  Do  not 
lay  It  down  on  the  ground  unless  you  in- 
tend to  haul  it  to  a  place  with  a  good 
roof  very  soon  after  husking.  Always 
tie  fodder  in  bundles  not  larger  than 
one  foot  in  diameter;  this  makes  han- 
dling easier  and  prevents  it  from  blow- 
ing away.  When  fodder  is  piled  up  in 
the  barn  or  shed  in  a  horizontal  position 
when  wet  It  will  heat  and  mold,  there- 
fore always  stand  it  on  end.  If  they 
must  be  outside,  make  the  shocks  12  feet 
in  diameter  and  tie  them   up  tight. 

We  cut  fodder  in  2-inch  lengths  for  in- 
side feeding,  using  a  large  cutter,  about 
12-Inch  size.  This  can  be  run  by  hand  or 
power  when  you  have  the  time  for  cut- 
ting. This  Is  better  feed  than  shredded 
fodder,  as  It  has  no  chance  to  heat  or 
mold.  Shredded  fodder  will  heat  if  the 
work  is  done  in  early  fall  before  freezing 
weather  or  wet  weather. 

I  never  burn  corn  stalks.  Sometimes 
I  use  them  for  bedding,  being  much  bet- 
ter than  straw  for  this  purpose,  as  they 
do  not  crumble  to  dust  as  quickly  as 
straw.  A  good  way  to  treat  stalks  Is  to 
let  them  alone  until  spring  then  pile 
them  up  and  let  stock  trample  them  into 
manure.  I  would  get  a  silo  If  I  farmed 
80  acres  of  land,  as  it  is  a  time  saver  to 
a  busy  feeder. 


E.  C.  W.,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. — We 
raise  from  6  to  8  acres  of  a  quick  matur- 
ing flint  corn  every  year,  using  a  grain 
drill  to  sow  It  In  rows  42  inches  apart. 
It  is  harvested  In  the  fall  with  a  corn 
binder  when  mature  and  before  frosts, 
unless  they  come  very  early.  The  bun- 
dles are  set  up  In  shocks  of  ten  bundles 
each,  and  the  shock  tied  with  a  string 
about  18  Inches  from  the  top.  As  the 
weathefT  grows  cool  and  before  the  snows 
come,  the  corn  Is  drawn  to  the  barn  and 


stacked  up,  placing  bundles  in  an  up- 
right position.  Care  must  be  taken  not 
to  put  it  too  thick  lest  it  spoils. 

The  corn  is  husked  during  the  winter 
when  work  is  slack  and  expense  is  low. 
We  have  used  a  busker  which  shreds  the 
stalks,  but  were  never  pleased  with  re- 
sults. The  objectionable  features  being 
that  the  fodder  is  apt  to  spoil,  and  there 
is  considerable  more  trouble  In  handling 
it  when  feeding.  We  have  never  found 
that  the  stock  would  eat  shredded  stalks 
any  better  than,  if  as  good  as,  those  not 
shredded.  The  stalks,  after  husking, 
are  tied  up  in  a  bundle  that  handles  well 
and  are  fed  during  the  winter  in  the 
bunks  used  for  feeding  hay.  When  the 
snow  is  not  too  deep  they  are  fed  to  the 
sheep  out  of  doors,  and  the  btubs  that 
are  left  are  carried  to  the  yards  where 
they  work  into  the  manure. 

Our  particular  live  stock  is  sheep,  and 
we  have  yet  to  lea/n  of  many  who  have 
fed  much  silage  to  sheep  with  success. 
We  need  considerable  corn  for  feeding, 
and  sell  some  corn  for  seed.  Because  of 
these  reasons  we  have  never  erected  a 
silo  and  we  are  satisfied  with  our  method 
of  caring  for  the  corn  crop. 


J.  E.  B.,  Gallon,  O. — I  appreciate  fod- 
der, not  only  as  a  winter  feed,  but  also 
(when  used  up  or  fed  in  barnyard)  as  a 
No.  1  manure.  We  always  plant  corn  as 
early  as  possible,  thus  enabling  us  to 
cut  before  frost,  thereby  enhancing  its 
feeding  value  over  one-half.  Later  it  is 
husked,  each  shock  tied  in  four  or  five 
bundles  and  these  are  again  placed  in 
20  to  24-bundle  shocks.  When  through 
husking  (  in  October  or  fore  part  of 
November)  the  fodder  is  hauled  to  the 
barn  or  stacked  or  mowed  away  in  barn 
for  feeding  to  horses,  cattle  or  sheep 
through  the  winter,  making  well  rotted 
manure  by  using  time  for  wheat  or 
meadow  fields. 

We  seldom  feed  outside,  and  If  so,  al- 
ways plow  stalks  down,  using  jointer  on 
plow. 

About  half  of  the  farmers  here  have 
silos,  holding  one-third  or  one-half  of 
their  crop.  Many  husk  some  of  their 
corn  with  husking  machine,  shredding 
fodder  at  same  time.  Care  should  be 
taken  lest  It  be  shredded  when  too  damp. 
A  very  large  bank  barn  was  destroyed 
this  way  over  a  year  ago.  The  owner 
had  just  been  in  (a  custom  before  retir- 
ing for  the  night)  and  about  ten  minutes 
later  the  whole  mow  was  afiame.  Owing 
to  frost  many  fields  were  husked  on  the 
stalks  around  here  this  fall.  These  will 
be  crushed  or  broken  down  some  zero 
morning  and  plowed  under  in  spring. 


There  Is  more  dry  matter  per  acre, 
and  a  larger  percentage  of  digestible  dry 
matter  in  corn  than  In  any  other  crop. 
In  digestible  qualities  timothy  has  1,410 
pounds  of  nutrients  to  the  acre;  clover 
has  2,240;  corn,  2,722,  and  corn  silage 
4,080.  It  Is  a  common  thing  to  grow 
from  15  to  20  tons  of  ensilage  corn  to 
the  acre.  This  gives  the  dairyman  the 
equivalent  of  spring  feed  all  the  year 
round,  and  with  the  grain  and  milk 
situation  as  It  is  today  few  dairymen 
can  get  along  without  the  silo. 
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InstaotaneoDS  Fire  Extingoislier 

Should  be  In  every  home,  barn,  hen  house,  »uto- 
mohlle  irarace  or  other  buildtDK  and  on  every 
automohne.  Eaiiy  to  operate,  always  ready  abwV 
lutely  Kuarant<'ed.  As  this  extlnKtilsher  une«  a 
powder  (not  a  liquid)  th*re  are  no  pumpw,  vaiv«>« 
or  anything  to  get  out  of  order.  If  not  satisfac- 
iDry,  money  rtieerfully  refunded. 
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This  ia  the  farn  women's  own  department — for  them  and  by  them.  It  ia  devoted  to  the  discuaaion  of 
topica  of  everyday  intereat  to  the  women  ol  the  farm  family.  The  Practical  Farmer  invitea — and 
expecta— you  not  only  to  write  your  experiences  on  the  topica  under  diacuaaion  but  alao  to  propose 
topica  for  future  diacuaaiona.  The  beat  letter  publiahed  herein  each  iasue  will  be  awarded  a  prize  of 
one  dollar,  and  for  each  other  letter  published  we  will  pay  fifty  cents.     Address 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT.  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


January  1. — Have  you  made  or  lost  money 
by  raising  turkej's,  duclts,  geese  or  guineas? 
Give  briefly  your  experience  and  the  fig- 
ures on  the  investment  and  its  profit  or 
loss  for  any  or  all  of  these  lines.  Limit 
your  manuscript  to  250  words. 

Ja.nuaby  15. — Do  you  utilize  the  culls  from 
your  orchard  and  vineyard — apples,  peaches, 
pears,  plums  or  grapes- — and  't  so,  how  do 
you  do  It?  Do  you  consume  all  these  cull 
products  at  home  or  do  you  have  some  to 
sell,  and  If  so  what  prices  and  profits  do 
you  get  from  them?     Limit,  'J50  words. 

Fkbriary  1. — In  what  ways  during  the  past 
year  have  you  made  extra  spending  money 
for  yourself  or  for  some  special  purpose? 
Describe  fully  any  method  which  you  have 
found  particularly  profitable,  especially 
any  new  plan. 


Get  your  contribution  in  earlv  tf  it  doea  not 
reach  us  at  ieaat  IS  days  before  the  date  of 
issue,  it  will  be  too  late. 


for  them  at  this  time  anyway.  The  keep- 
ing of  Christmas  is  more  in  ourselves 
than  in  the  mere  abundance  of  gifts  and 
goodies. 


Christmas  Trees,  Decorations,   Entertain' 
ments  and  Dinners 

Miss  C.  G.  W.,  West  Chester,  Pa.— A 
good  way  to  brighten  Christmas  is  to 
have  a  gift  hunt.  Hand  each  one  a 
Christmas  post  card,  or  put  it  at  their 
plate  with  theii-  name  on  it,  and  these 
words: 

"If  it   is  my  card   you  seel< 
Search    under    the    Christmas    tree    an- 
tique." 

If  no  tree,  you  ran  moke  it  sofa,  or 
china  closet  antique.  In  that  package 
have  a  little  penny  horn.  That  card  will 
read: 

"If  you  really  want  my  card, 
f.ook  in  the  woodshed — and  look  hard." 
You  can  use  carriage  house  or  carriage 
c   any  place  you  wish  to  hide  the  gift. 
That  card  will  read; 

"Look  for  me 
In  the  west  pine  tree." 
The  next: 

"You  see  I'm  found  in  rlivers  places; 
Why   not   look    near   the   pillow   cases?" 
You    can    use    mother's,    father's,    sis- 
ter's  or    brother's    pillow    cases.      Then 
that  card  will  read: 

"Before  you   can   rest 
Hunt  in  the  old  tool  chest." 
Next : 

"I^ook  near  the  door 

If  you   want  something  more." 

You  can  use  cellar  door  or  bed  room 
door.     The  next  card: 

"Old  Mother  Hubbard 
Looked  in  the  cupboard." 
NexT" 

"In  the  northwest  corner  of  th§  hay 
There's  fun  for  you  for  many  a  day." 
A  good  place  to  hide  a  sled.  Only  one 
niust  know  the  secret,  but  each  one  can 
^^rap  up  their  gifts  and  put  their  cards 
on  them.  If  you  write  the  hiding  place 
on  each  gift  it  will  be  easier  for  you 
when  you  hide  them. 


Mrs.  J.  H.  R.,  "Wirt,  Ind.— Our  chil- 
dren select  and  cut  their  own  Christmas 
tree.  This  Is  a  treat  looked  forward  to 
from  one  Christmas  until  the  next.  We 
save  bright  paper  and  the  children  make 
it  into  chains  by  glueing  strips  together 
In  rings  one  through  another.  This 
makes  good  rainy-day  work.  We  pop 
com  and  string  It  on  threads  and  this 
used  in  festoons  with  the  paper  chains 
Is  very  decorative  and  easily  prepared. 
Then  at  Christmas  we  thread  oranges 
on  cords  and  hang  on  the  tree,  also 
apples  and  bananas.  Bags  made  of 
bright  netting  are  decorative  and  cheap, 
and  these  may  hold  candy  and  nuts.  We 
do  not  use  candles.  They  are  dangerous 
and  children  not  accustomed  to  them  do 
not  miss  them.  Children  delight  in  help- 
ing to  decorate  the  tree  and  home. 

Evergreen  boughs  make  Christmas- 
like decorations,  combined  with  bitter- 
sweet or  other  bright  berries.  Ferns  can 
sometimes  be  found  in  the  woods  and 
these  placed  In  dishes  with  the  dirt  that 
clings  to  their  roots,  and  well  watered 
are  lovely. 

We  think  this  helps  to  mold  character 
to  keep  Christmas  simply  and  within  our 
means,  and  let  each  child  have  a  share 
In  the  happy  preparations.  We  do  not 
serve  an  elaborate  Christmas  dinner,  as 
children  generally  eat  more  than  is  good 


Mrs.  A.  D.  A.,  Trappe,  Pa. — This  is 
how  we  celebrated  Christmas  at  our 
home  last  year.  The  idea  was  so  well 
liked  that  it  will  be  repeated  this^year. 
We  had  all  grown  somewhat  tired  of  the 
regular  Christmas  tree  and  wanted  some- 
thing new.  We  had  quite  a  large  supply 
of  tree  trimmings  on  hand,  so  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  friend  a  large  umbrella 
frame  was  taken  and  gilded.  This  was 
then  firmly  fastened  to  the  ceiling  above 
the  center  of  the  living  room.  The 
steels  were  wound  with  tinsel,  from 
which  were  hung  bright-colored  balls 
and  the  numerous  ^pretty  fancies  usually 
found  on  a  tree. 

From  the  middle  was  hung,  with  red 
ribbons  of  different  lengths,  seven  snow- 
balls (cotton).  To  each  of  these  was  at- 
tached a  card  bearing  the  name  of  some 
member  of  the  family.  No  gifts  were  in 
sight.  Upon  opening  the  balls  a  paper 
was  found  telling  the  reader  to  look  at  a 
certain  place,  as  under  a  certain  chair  in 
another  room.  Then  upon  looking  there 
he  would  find  another  paper  telling  him 
to  look  in  his  left-hand  bureau  drawer, 
and  so  on  until  he  had  been  led  a  merry 
hunt  over  almost  the  entire  house,  only 
to  find  his  gifts  in  some  absurd  place  in 
the  attic,  or  cellar,  or  perhaps  right  near 
the  starting  point.  The  search  occa- 
sioned much  merriment  and  occupied 
about  an  hour. 

Christmas  garlands  and  rnottos  were 
hung  about  the  rooms. 

The  table  was  unique.  A  mound  of 
imitation  snow  was  in  the  cei:ter  and 
into  this  a  cardboard  chimney  painted 
to  represent  brick,  was  Inserted.  A 
Santa  Claus  doll,  with  a  small  bag  filled 
with  Christmas  gifts  on  his  back,  was 
placed  on  the  chimney  top  in  such  a 
way  that  he  seemed  to  be  looking  down 
as  if  about  to  descend  with  his  gifts  to 
the  little  ones  below.  The  following  din- 
ner was  served  and  all  did  ample  justice 
to  it:  Clear  soup,  roast  turkey,  riced  po- 
tatoes, creamed  onions,  escalloped 
squash,  olives,  celery,  plum  pudding, 
pumpkin  pie,  mince  pie,  apple  pie,  coffee 
and  crackers. 

Mrs.  K.  T.  W.,  Tuscarora,  N.  Y.— The 
happiest  idea  in  Christmas  decoration 
that  has  come  to  me  recently  is  the 
hanging  of  garlands  on  the  outside  of 
the  house.  Ropes  of  evergreen  festoon- 
ing doors  and  windows,  twining  porch 
rail  and  pillars,  and  gateways.  The 
possibilities  are  almost  limitless,  and  we 
may  leave  them  up  as  long  as  we  like, 
v.'ithout  annoyance  from  the  litter,  as  is 
the  case  with  interior  decorations. 

If  a  tree  is  not  accessible,  an  old 
umbrella  frame,  trimmed  with  red  and 
green  paper  festoons,  and  suspended 
from  the  ceiling,  makes  a  good  substi- 
tute. Wrap  pop  corn  balls  in  waxed 
paper,  tie  with  bright  cord  or  holly  rib- 
bon, leaving  ends  to  attach  to  branches. 
Cut  slips  of  red  and  green  paper  5  inches 
long  by  1  inch  wide,  and  let  the  chil- 
dren make  paper  chain  festoons  by  loop- 
ing together  and  pasting.  Let  old  and 
young  have  their  rightful  share  of  Joy- 
ous  preparations.  Hang  suet  from  the 
branches  of  the  trees  on  the  lawn  for 
the  birds  at  yuletide.  Make  at  least  one 
gift  to  some  one  who  would  otherwise 
be  forgotten. 

Mrs.  S.  M.  J.,  Kent  wood,  La.  —  The 
climate  in  our  gulf  coast  section  is  so 
mild  that  we  generally  have  our  Christ- 
mas festivities  out  of  doors.  In  the  cen- 
ter of  our  woods  lot  is  an  open  space;  In 
the  middle  of  this  space  stands  a  lovely 
holly  which  Is  loaded  with  Its  scarlet 
berries  every  season.  This  has  been  our 
Christmas  tree  for  several  years.  The 
day  before  the  family— sometimes  two  or 
three  families — decorate  the  tree  with 
strings  of  pop  corn,  bayberrles,  mag- 
nolia seed,  paper  chains,  stars  cut  from 
tinfoil,  and  candles.  We  dip  cotton  wad- 
ding In  strong  alum  or  salt  water,  dry 
quickly  before  the  fire,  pick  to  pieces  and 
scatter  over  the  tree;  this  sparkles  like 
frost  after  night.    Each  person  hangs  on 


his  or  her  gifts.  The  boys  bring  a  few 
loads  of  wood  and  pile  for  a  fire  at  a 
safe  distance  from  the  tree.  After  sup- 
per the  fires  are  kindled,  candles  lighted 
and  we  seat  ourselves  about  the  tree  on 
chairs  and  rugs  to  wait  for  Santa,  who 
soon  comes  with  his  cap  and  shoulders 
white  and  sparkling  with  cotton  and 
mica  powder.  He  always  brings  each 
child  a  "snowball  from  the  North  Pole" 
(ice  cream,  not  too  rich,  wrapped  in 
waxed  paper).  He  takes  time  to  sip  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  eat  a  sandwich  or  two 
which  the  children  bring,  while  he 
listens  to  the  songs  and  recitations  they 
always  learn  for  the  occasion. 
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Miss  M.  S.,  Hepburnville,  Pa. — For 
many  years  two  brothers,  with  their 
families,  spent  Christmas  at  the  old 
homestead.  Now  that  the  old  home  Is 
broken  up,  Christmas  is  still  a  day  for 
a  family  reunion.  Each  brother  In  turn 
invites  the  two  families,  with  the  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren,  for  Christmas 
day.  We  do  not  attempt  anything  elabo- 
rate in  gifts  or  in  a  Christmas  dinner, 
but  rather,  by  a  joyous  celebration,  help 
to  foster   the  true  Christmas  spirit. 

There  is  always  a  Christmas  tree,  and 
the  house  is  decorated  with  greens  from 
the  nearby  woods.    All  the  gifts  received 
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Our  Fashions  and  Patterns 

Full  directions  for  making,  as  wallas  the  quantity  of  material  required,  accompany  each 
pattern.  Patterns  are  perfect-fitting  and  seam  allowing.  "When  ordering  write  your  name 
and  address  in  full,  state  the  number  and  size  of  each  pattern  you  want,  and  send  10  cents  for 
each.      Address.    FASHION  DEPARTMENT,  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILAD'A.  PA. 


,..*^f* — -Ladies'  waist.  Cut  In  sizes  .S6  to 
4J  Inches  bust  measure.  The  closing  is  at  the 
^•■"JltJS."^'  *•'.*'  rollar  may  he  rolled  liTffh  or  low. 

mm». — (;irls"  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  0  to  T* 
years.  The  rioslnR  is  at  the  front  and  the 
dress  has  n  gathered  skirt. 

HOO«.— Ladles-  <oat.  Cut  In  sizes  tiO.  40 
and  44  inches  bust  measure.  The  long  coat 
has  a  deep,  round  collar. 

807«. — rsiris'  dress.  Cut  in  sizes  0.  8,  10 
nnd  12  years.  The  dress  is  plaited,  has  side 
l)eltH  and  closes  at  the  front. 

^**??'.~~l''' '"*'*''  waist.  Cut  In  sizes  .36.  40 
and  44  inches  bust  measure.  The  waist  clos- 
ing Is  on  the  left  side  of  the  front. 

mitlti. — Ladles'  apron,     (,'ut  In  sizes  36,  40 


and  44  inches  bust  measure.  The  apron  has 
a   three-gored   skirt. 

80f»M — Ladles'  skirt.  Cut  In  sizes  24  to  .30 
Inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt  is  cut  in 
two  gores  and  has  a  tunic,  an  applied  girdle 
and  a  slightly  raised  waist  line. 

MOB4 — Roys'  Russian  suit.  Cut  In  sizes  2. 
4  and  0  years.  The  suit  may  have  straight 
or  bloomer  trousers. 

8<MI4 — Ladles'  skirt.  Cut  In  sizes  24  to  ^2 
Inches  waist  measure.  The  skirt  Is  cut  In 
two  gores  and  has  a  slightly  raised  waist 
line. 

«J»70 — Ladies'  dress.  Cut  In  sizes  36  to 
44  inches  bust  measure.  The  dress  is  cut  In 
one  piece  and  closes  at  the  front. 


Our  Latest  Fashion  Book 

Owing  to  the  number  of  departments  in  The  Practical  Farmer  we  are  unable  to  illuntrAt..  .. 

"rear^rSu^"r'te"  v"'f.s"h?oi'mi:*.*.inl''°',r  7«P"b'-\5'r  ^^-  benefi^'o7ou"r^eade''ri""ou;"t  m" 
ilIuBtrfl\Vh.f«//jL  r  J^  magarine  called-  Every  Woman  Her  Own  Dres8maker"-which 
to  make  allfcrnd.  of  «  men"?^"*  Practical  style,  for  ladies,  misses  and  children,  and  tell^Sow 

FASHION  DEPARTMENT,  THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


by  the  different  members  of  the  families 
are  sent,  before  Christmas  day,  to  the 
home  where  the  celebration  is  that  year, 
and  no  package  is  opened  until  Christ- 
mas morning.  We  always  try  to  have 
some  novel  way  of  distributing  the  pres- 
ents. Sometimes  they  are  all  tied  on 
the  tree,  and  one  of  the  family,  dressed 
as  Santa  Claus,  distributes  them.  Some- 
times Santa  pops  out  of  an  adjoining 
room  with  his  pack.  Sometimes  the 
smaller  gifts  for  each  person  are  put  in 
stockings  and  hung  about  an  open  fire- 
place. Sometimes  a  large  table  with  a 
Christmas  tree  in  the  center,  ocupies  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  each  person's 
gifts  are  grouped  together.  We  give  use- 
ful gifts,  and  every  one  receives  a  re- 
membrance. After  the  presents  are  all 
unwrapped  and  admired,  then  comes  the 
Christmas  dinner.  While  this  is  not 
elaborate,  we  try  to  ha"  it  different 
from  the  daily  bill  of  fare.  There  is  al- 
ways a  roast  turkey  or  duck  with  all  the 
accompaniments,  with  some  special 
dishes  not  served  every  day,  and,  of 
course,  plenty  of  candy  and  nuts..  In  the 
afternoon  the  candles  are  lighted  and 
the  Christmas  songs  sung.  Through 
various  church  and  charitable  societies 
each  member  of  the  family  helps  to 
make  a  Merry  Christmas  for  some  poor 
or  needy  person,  which  helps  to  make 
our  owu  Christmas  more  enjoyable. 
Also,  ve  always  invite  any  one  who 
might  otherwise  have  a  lonely  Christ- 
mas, to  share  our  celebration  with  us. 


Miss  J.  M.  G.,  Buchanan,  Va. — If  one 
lives  in  the  country  Christmas  decora- 
tions need  not  require  an  appreciable 
outlay  of  either  time  or  money.  Even 
where  holly  does  not  grow  there  are  al- 
ways evergreens  of  some  sort  and  the 
very  simplest  arrangement  of  these  over 
windows,  doors  and  picture  frames,  lend 
a  festive  air.  Wild  berries,  dogwood,  bit- 
ter-sweet, etc.,  may  be  placed  among 
spruce,  pine  or  cedar  sprigs,  or  bows  of 
red  crepe  paper  lend  the  desired  color. 

For  a  center  piece  a  red  paper  mat 
bordered  with  a  wreath  of  green  leaves, 
in  which  stood  a  small  jar  filled  with 
salt,  holding  a  miniature  tree  decorated 
with  stars  cut  from  cardboard  and  cov- 
ered with  tinfoil,  crescents  and  orna- 
ments cut  from  colored  paper,  tiny 
epangles,  etc.,  with  a  lighted  candle  in 
the-  top,  caused  joy  among  the  children 
at  our  Christmas  dinner. 

Made  of  gay  paper,  boxes,  salt  cellars, 
baskets,  etc.,  which  every  school  girl  can 
make,  are  attractive  favors  for  the  table 
or  holders  for  "goodies"  on  the  Christ- 
mas tree.  For  the  latter,  stars,  cres- 
cents, etc.,  of  gold  or  silver  paper,  the 
tinsel  cord  used  for  tying  parcels,  saved 
and  added  to  each  year,  with  cookies  of 
different  shapes  and  colored  Icings  and 
such  individual  touches  as  occur  to  one 
when  once  into  the  work,  are  satisfac- 
tory decorations. 

By  all  means  let  us  each  do  something, 
however  simple,  to  make  Christmas  day 
different  from  other  days — brighter  and 
happier  for  all  whose  lives  touch  ours. 


Mrs.  W.  R.  W.,  Charleston,  S.  C. — ^If 
you  want  the  children  to  enjoy  the 
Christmas  tree  let  them  have  a  hand  in 
making  it  a  thing  of  beauty.  Let  Santa 
Claus  surprise  them  with  his  gifts,  but 
don't  keep  all  the  fun  of  decking  the 
tree  and  dressing  the  house  in  gala  at- 
tire to  yourself  and  the  ;  dults  of  the 
family.  Home-made  trimmings  are,  to 
many  minds,  more  distinctive  and  beau- 
tiful than  the  gaudy,  meaningless  shop 
tree  toys.  So  let  us  call  the  children  In 
and  suggest  to  them  some  of  the  wonder- 
ful decorations  that  small  fingers  can 
make,  providing  them  with  plenty  of 
material  and  a  spot  in  which  to  work. 
Their  enthusiasm  over  the  project  is  a 
foregone  conclusion. 

Let  the  children  begin  decorating  the 
tree  after  it  is  secured  in  place,  by  tip- 
ping each  limb  and  twig  with  a  pure 
white  pop  corn  kernel,  attaching  It  by 
means  of  a  pin  pushed  through  the  corn 
into  the  twig.  (Some  think  a  fluffy  bit 
of  cotton  prettier.)  Strings  of  cranber- 
ries and  pop  corn  are  next  festooned 
about  the  tree  (the  more  the  better). 
Large  red  apples  and  golden  oranges 
are  also  very  decorative.  The  oranges 
are  difficult  to  hang,  but  may  be  attached 
safely  by  means  of  a  bit  of  heavy  cord. 
Make  a  knot  in  one  end  of  the  cord  and 
pass  Iwo  strong  pins  through  this  knot 
into  the  end  of  the  fruit,  running  them 
in  at  an  acute  angle  with  each  other. 
I^rge  balls  of  white  c«tton  slightly 
dampened  and  dipped  In  gold  or  silver 
dust  are  effective  beautifiers,  as,  also, 
are  red  paper  polnsettlas  (just  enough 
of  the  latter  to  supply  color).    Cut  out 


rounds  of  tissue  or  crepe  paper  In  bright 
colors,  as  for  a  pen  wiper,  sew  a  num- 
ber of  these  together  at  centers,  fringe 
and  paste  a  pretty  little  cut-out  picture 
in  the  middle  of  each;  paste  a  loop  of 
penny  ribbon  at  the  back  to  hang  it  by. 
English  walnuts  treated  to  a  coat  of 
gold  or  silv«r  paint  and  a  loop  of  rib- 
bon tacked  or  pushed  into  the  end  are 
pretty  tree  dressings.  Bright  or  beauti- 
ful pictures  of  dolls,  angels,  Santa 
Clauses  and  the  like  may  he  pasted  on 
cardboard,  cut  out,  or  any  of  the  little 
kindergarten  work  with  bright  papers  or 
worsted  that  the  children  made  may  be 
hung  on  the  tree.  Cornucopias  of  bright 
paper  squares  look  well  filled  with  kisses. 
(Use  penny  ribbon,  if  possible,  in  at- 
taching all  dressings.)  Many  other 
decorations  will  suggest  themselves  as 
the  workers  proceed,  and  the  unconven- 
tional, home-trimmed  Christmas  tree  Is 
sure  to  make  a  hit  with  the  kiddies,  if 
not  with  their  elders. 

The  children  will  also  enjoy  making 
their  own  stockings  to  hang  for  Santa 
Claus.  Any  bright  materials,  all  dif- 
ferent, will  do  for  these.  Cut  a  pattern 
of  a  rather  short,  very  "fat"  stocking 
as  a  receptacle  for  Christmas  treasures. 


Into  a  bowl,  beat  2  eggs,  add  gradually 
i/i  cup  of  cold  water  and  beat  until  light 
and  foamy,  add  %  cup  of  milk  and  mix 
well.  Make  a  hole  In  center  of  the  flour, 
add  the  liquid  very  slowly,  stirring  con- 
stantly until  smooth.  Now  add  3  cold 
parsnips  that  have  been  mashed;  mix 
all  together,  fry  in  smoking  hot  fat  un- 
til a  rich  brown.  Dust  with  sugar. 
These  are  rery  flne. 


Mrs.  A.  B.  K.,  Rodman,  N.  Y.— When 
I  was  a  child  we  always  went  to  grand- 
mother's for  Christmas,  and  we  used  to 
have  jolly  good  times.  We  nearly  al- 
^vays  had  a  tree,  though  I  remember  a 
few  times  when  we  did  not.  One  year 
I  remember  she  had  a  "surprise  cak©," 
which  was  much  enjoyed.  Grandmother 
had  made  triangular-shaped  boxes  about 
3  inches  high,  and  so  made  that  they 
fitted  together  to  form  a  round  founda^ 
tion  on  a  large  plate.  On  this  she  placed 
the  Christmas  layer  cake.  Around  the 
boxes  a  strip  of  white  paper  was  fas- 
tened, and  around  that  a  wreath  of  paper 
flowers.     It  was  very  pretty. 

When  the  cake  was  cut  each  one  was 
given  a  piece  and  a  box.  Each  box  con- 
tained a  little  candy  and  a  package  bear- 
ing a  person's  name.  The  box  also  had 
a  name  on  the  bottom.  After  all  had 
their  pieces  we  were  told  that  if  any 
one  had  a  box  or  a  present  with  an- 
other person's  name  on  we  would  have 
to  give  it  to  the  proper  person,  and  also 
have  to  be  "judged."  As  boxes  and  pres- 
ents were  well  mixed,  I  guess  none  of 
us  escaped  "judgment,"  and  I  know  that 
I,  for  one,  had  to  be  judged  twice,  as 
neither  the  box  nor  present  were  mine. 

I  remember  another  time  she  had  a 
"scrabble  bag."  She  fllled  a  paper  sack 
with  candy  and  nuts  and  hung  It  In  the 
doorway  and  let  us  try  to  hit  it  while 
blindfolded. 


What  Our  Farm  Women 
Ask  and  Answer 


Mrs.  J,  S.  H.,  Berwyn,  Pa.,  writes: 
I  am  sending  you  a  recipt  for  white 
fruit  cake,  requested  by  Mrs.  J.  F.  F., 
and  also  one  for  an  eggless  cake,  asked 
for  by  Mrs.  L.  H.  D. 

White  Fruit  Cake. — 1  lb.  white  sugar, 
1  lb.  of  flour,  Vj  lb.  of  butter,  Mj  teaspoon 
of  soda  dissolved  in  1  cup  of  sour  milk, 
6  eggs,  1  lb.  of  currants,  1  lb.  of  seeded 
raisins,  14  lb.  of  citron,  1  cup  of  chopped 
nuts.  Wash  currants  and  dust  all  fruit 
with  the  flour.  This  makes  quite  a  big 
cake;  half  the  amount  makes  a  nice  size 
cake  for  a  small  family. 

BUTTERLESS,    MiLKLESS.    ElOOLESS    CaKE. 

— Put  Into  saucepan  1  cup  of  brown 
sugar,  1  cup  of  water,  2  cups  of  seeded 
raisins,  one-third  cup  of  lard,  14  of  a 
grated  nutmeg,  1  teaspoon  of  cinnamon, 
1  teaspoon  of  cloves,  pinch  of  salt;  boil 
for  three  minutes.  When  cool  cdd  1  tea- 
spoon of  soda  dissolved  in  a  little  boil- 
ing water,  2  cups  of  flour  into  which  1 
teaspoon  of  baking  powder  has  been  sift- 
ed.   Bake  In  loaf  as  fruit  cake. 

Mrs  L.  H.  H.,  New  York,  writes-  Will 
some  of  your  readers  please  tell  me  how 
to  make  crackers? 

Mrs.  A.  G.,  Kentucky,  writes:  Please 
send  me  a  pattern  and  directions  how  to 
make  toy  dogs  and  cats-  out  of  black 
muffs  which  I  have. 

Mrs.  R.  R.  Nash.  Georgia,  writes:  Will 
you  please  tell  me  how  to  make  pop- 
corn balls? 

Mrs.  J.  S.,  Pennsylvania,  writes:  Here 
are  some  receipts  for  parsnips,  asked 
for  by  Mrs.  J.  F.  F.:  Slice  cold  boiled 
parsnips,  fry  a  rich  brown  on  both 
sides  in  butter  or  lard.  These  are  de- 
licious. 

Another  way  is  parsnip  fritters:  ly, 
cups  of  flour,  %  teaspobnful  of  salt,  1 
heaping  teaspoonful  yeast  powder;   sift 


Simple  Christmas  Candies 

With  the  approach  of  the  holiday  sea- 
son come  inquiries  for  receipts  for  home- 
made Christmas  candies.  Simple,  inex- 
pensive formulas  for  candies  render  the 
making  of  them  a  pleasure  and  insure 
a  good  supply  of  wholesome  confection- 
ery  for  Christmas  stockings  and  boxes. 

Miss  Pearl  MacDonald,  in  charge  of 
home  economics  extension  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  suggests  the  fol- 
lowing receipts: 

Gum  Drops. — 2  cups  sugar  in  \n  cup 
boiling  water;  1  lemon;  1  orange;  4 
tablespoons  or  one  package  of  Knox  gela- 
tine soaked  Im  %  cup  cold  water.  When 
syrup  boils  add  the  soaked  gelatine.  Boil 
20  minutes.  A  few  minutes  before  tak- 
ing from  th«  fire,  add  the  juioe  of  one 
lemon,  the  juice  and  rind  of  one  orange. 
Strain  and  set  away  in  a  very  lightly 
buttered  pan  to  harden.  Several  hours 
will  be  required  for  the  candy  to  become 
firm.  When  set,  cut  into  squares  and 
roll  In  granulated  sugar.  These  squares 
may  be  dipped  in  chocolate.  Do  not  be 
discouraged  when  trying  to  handle. 

Cream  Fondant. — Three  cups  sugar;  3 
tablespoons-  Karo  syrup;  1  cup  cream. 
Boil  slowly  until  a  soft  ball  can  be  made 
when  mixture  is  dropped  in  cold  water. 
Cool  and  stir.  Add  chopped  nuts.  When 
fairly  stiff  the  stiffly  beaten  white  of 
one  egg  may  be  added. 


The  Food  Value  of  Milk 

The  real  value  of  milk  as  a  highly  nu- 
tritious and  digestible  food  is  often  over- 
looked, according  to  the  opinion  of  A.  E. 
Perkins,  dairy  chemist  at  the  Ohio  Ex- 
periment Station.  He  says  that  a  quart 
of  milk  is  equal  in  food  value  to  three- 
fourths  of  a  pound  of  beefsteak,  eight 
eggs,  15  pounds  of  oysters,  two  pounds 
of  fish,  six  pounds  of  tomatoes  or  three 
pounds  of  apples,  and  the  milk  is  more 
easily  digested  and  far  more  economical 
than  any  of  the  other  foods. 

It  is  an  erroneous  conception,  this 
chemist  declares,  that  cream  contains  in 
concentrated  form  most  of  the  valuable 
food  material  present  in  the  milk  from 
which  the  cream  was  taken.  Because  of 
this  fact  the  cream  Is  usually  sold  for 
as  much  as  the  original  milk,  while  the 
skimmilk,  which  contains  about  half  of 
the  food  material,  is  fed  to  animals  or 
thrown  away.  He  has  shown  that  in 
fact  cream  is  a  luxury  and  that  milk  is 
much  cheaper  and  more  nutritious.  Di- 
gestive disorders  sometimes  follow  ex- 
cessive eating  of  fats,  which  is  another 
argument  besides  cost  against  the  sub- 
stitution of  cream  for  milk. 

Protein  is  the  most  expensive  Ingredi- 
ent in  foods,  being  especially  costly  In 
meats.  It  Is  exceptionally  abundant  In 
milk.  For  this  reason  milk  Is  said  to 
be  a  suitable  food  to  balance  a  diet  rich 
In  starches,  sugars  and  fat,  such  as 
would  result  from  the  use  of  only 
cereals,  fruits  and  vegetables.  At  ordi- 
nary prices  Chemist  Perkins  has  figured 
that  skimmilk  at  10  cents  a  quart  would 
be  a  more  economical  food  than   meat. 

The  basis  of  a  child's  diet  should  be 
clean  whole  milk — at  least  a  quart  a 
day.  Such  milk,  in  addition  to  water, 
contains  about  half  a  cupful  of  the  very 
best  food  substances — butter  fat,  milk 
sugar,  lime  and  other  materials  needed 
by  the  child  to  make  muscle,  bones  and 
teeth. 
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These  picturea  show 
,  the  reason  why  theC 
Kaa^2**Enterprise"  is  pre- 
■™^'^f erred  by  everyone  who  has 
'need  to  chop  meat,  sausage  or 
■other  food.  Remove  the  ring 
at  the  end  of  the  "Enterprise" 
Chopper;  you  will  find  the 
perforated  steel  plate  and  the  "Enter- 
prise" four-bladed  steel  knife  that, 
working  in  contact,  really  cut  and 
slice  food  and  do  not  tear,  rend,  man- 
gle or  squeeze  out  the  rich  juices. 
Airnouritbment  and  oriKioal  food  flaror  is  preteived 
when  you  use  the 

"ENTERPRISE'* 

Meat-and-Food  Chopper 

The  "Enterprise"  Icnife-and-pUte  Chopper  is  mmde 
in  sizes  for  every  purpose.     No.  5.    Family  size, 
$2.00;    No.  10.  Urre  size.  $3.00. 
Yoar  deakr  can  snpply  yoa.     Ask  for  the  "Enter- 
prise" and  see  that  the  name  is  on  the  machine. 
The  "Enterprise"  Food  Chopper  is  lower-priced. 
Has  four  cutters.     Small  size.   $1.25.     Family 
size.  $1.50.     Larce  size,  $2.25. 
"Th*   EnUrfrising    HnuuJittftr"  —  a  tuw  rt«i  btii 
ttntaining  200  Utud  ruift  and  hmuhtld    hints. 
Stnt  for  4c  tn  aamfi. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  OF  PA. 

DcpaiteMt  81  PHiLAOELPUlA 


Indoor  Closet 


More    Comfortable, 
HeahUnl,  Convenient 

Eliminatea  the  out- door 
privy,  open  vault  and  oea»> 
pool,  whioh  are  breeding 
places  for  sermo.  Have  a 
warm,  sanitary,  odorleaa 
toilet  right  in  your  hooae. 
I^OKoinsont  in  oold  weather. 
A.  boon  to  inval  ids.  Endomed 
by  Stote  Boarda  of  Health. 


ABSOLUTELY    ODORLESS 


Put  It  AnTwhere  In  The  House 

The  germs  are  killed  by  a  chemical  prooMS  In 
water  in  the  container,  which  you  empty  once  a 
month.  Absolutely  no  odor.  No  more  trouble 
to  emptr  than  ashes.  Closet  absolutely  gnaran. 
teed.  Write  for  full  description  and  price. 
MWf  SAIIUlf  MFI  ei.l2S»IOWI  ILM.,  MTM1T, 

Aak  sboot  th*  R^mi  WMbataad — Hot  sad  Cold      laiiHi 
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38€  papwm  m  big 

This  bic  new  book  tells  how  you  cando  tha 
work  youraelf  .quickly  and  easily,  makinc 
the  parlor,  dioin*  room,  bedrooma  and 
hail  brighter,  cheerier,  entirely  new. 
Don'tmiaa  Iheae  SM  oricjpal  pattema  wa 
want  to  send jroa /re*,  write  poatal  now 
-ioataay.  "Saod  Watt  Paper  Book." 

(^tecst&ailQm  »ore< 

Mil   StoTM  Bids.,  New  Yeck 


80  Days  Trial  of  the  "EASY" 
Vacuum  Washer  takes  you 
away  from  washboard  drudg- 
ery forever.  Try  It  now  while 
the  heavy  summer  washing 
drags  the  life  out  of  you  by  the 
old  laborious  process.  See  how 
It  seems  to  have  the  washing 
easy  for  one  month.  Write  to- 
day for  Information. 

DODGE  A  ZUILL 

5100  E.  Water  St..  Srracuse.  N.  Y. 


The  Story  of  the  Abalone 

Ita  Lire  and    Hsblta— FKEF! 
W.^.    HARRIM,     ATnloB,    Cml.       Box    IS9». 


nn|l*T  HIY!  ^"tll  you  read  monthly  "Farm  Bar- 
wwiv  I  vwi  »  Rains' —biiycra  Infnriiiatlon  for  every 
state  J-J-f^e  RKALTY  MKR%^l4e  CO..  Ine., 
Pept.  1««  W.  Ejknd  Title  BIdv.,  Plill».,  Pa. 

Retailers'  PACCFF 
30c  Quality   b  U  T  T  t  fc 

Direct  from  Wholesaler  Fresh  off  tho  Roaster 

5    LBS.    FOJ*     $1 

Bean  or  Ground  ^ 

Delivered  free  within  300  miles  by  parcel  post 
1 0  Lbs.  DELIVERED  FREE  1 OOO  Miia* 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded 

CnXIES  COFFEE  CO..  2SS-n  WashtefltMi  SL.  New  Twft 
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Other  People's  business 

The  Romantic  Career  of  the  Practical  Miss  Dale 


"By  HARRIET  LUMMIS  SMITH 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE   LOVER. 


Thomas  Hardin,  trudging  through  the 
dusk  of  the  spring  evening,  his  shoul- 
ders stooping  and  his  hands  thrust  deep 
into  his  pockets,  wore  an  expression  bet- 
ter befitting  an  apprehensive  criminal 
than  an  expectant  lover.  As  he  approached 
the  Dale  cottage  where  the  light  of  Per- 
sis'  lamp  shone  redly  through  the  cur- 
tained window,  his  look  of  gloom  in- 
creased, and  he  gave  vent  to  frequent 
and  explosive  sighs. 

The  sense  of  unworthiness  likely  to 
overwhelm  the  best  of  men  who  seek 
the  love  of  a  good  woman,  was  in 
Thomas'  case  complicated  by  a  morbidly 
sensitive  conscience  and  ruthless  hon- 
esty. To  Thomas.  Persis  Dale  repre- 
sented all  that  was  loveliest  in  woman- 
kind, but  he  would  have  resigned  un- 
hesitatingly all  hope  of  winning  her  rath- 
er than  have  gained  her  promise  under 
false  pretenses.  "I  can  stand  getting  the 
mitten  if  it  comes  to  that,"  Thomas  as- 
sured himself  with  a  fearful  sinking  of 
the  heart,  which  belied  the  boast.  "But 
I  can't  stand  the  idea  of  taking  her  in." 
When  she  knew  him  at  his  undisguised 
worst,  it  would  be  time  enough  to  con- 
sider taking  him  for  a  possible  better. 

Unluckily  for  his  peace  of  mind,  con- 
fession was  more  intricate  and  protract- 
ed than  in  his  camplacency  he  would 
have  believed.  It  seemed  impossible  to 
finish  with  it.  Whenever  he  nerved  him- 
self to  the  point  of  putting  the  question 
which  had  trembled  on  his  lips  for  a 
dozen  years,  dark  episodes  from  his  past 
flashed  into  his  memory  with  the  dis- 
concerting suddenness  of  a  search-light 
and  further  humiliating  disclosures  were 
in  order  before  he  could  direct  his  at- 
tention to  the  business  of  love-making. 
Sometimes  Thomas  felt  that  his  reputa- 
tion for  uprightness  was  a  proof  of 
hypocrisy,  and  that  his  friends  and 
neighbors  would  shrink  away  aghast  if 
they  suspected  a  fraction  of  his  un- 
savory secrets. 

Persis  was  alone  when  Thomas  en- 
tered. Not  till  the  last  lingering  tinge 
of  gold  had  deserted  the  west,  would 
Joel  venture  to  leave  the  room  barricad- 
ed against  the  hostile  element.  But  at 
any  moment  now  he  might  think  it  safe 
to  risk  himself  down-stairs,  and  knowing 
this,  Thomas  resolved  to  waste  no  time 
in  preliminaries. 

"How's  your  sister  and  the  children?" 
Persis  asked,  shaking  hands  and  return- 
ing to  her  sewing.  She  offered  no  ex- 
cuse for  continuing  her  work,  nor  did 
Thomas  wish  it.  There  was  a  delicious 
suggestion  of  domesticity  in  the  sight 
of  Persis  sewing  by  the  shaded  lamp 
while  he  sat  near  enough  to  have  touched 
the  busy  fingers,  had  he  but  won  the 
right  to  such  a  privilege. 

"Nellie's  well.  Little  Tom's  eyes  have 
been  troubling  him  since  he  had  the 
measles,  but  the  doctor  thinks  it's  noth- 
ing serious.  I..ook  here.  Persis,  I  was 
wondering  as  I  came  along  if  you  knew 
that  I  cheived." 

Persis'  lids  dropped  just  In  time  to 
hide  a  quizzical,  humorous  gleam  in  her 
eyes.  The  rest  of  her  face  remained  be- 
comingly grave.  "I  may  have  suspected 
It,  Thomas." 

"It's  a  filthy  habit."  he  said,  inordi- 
nately relieved  by  her  astuteness  and 
yet  with  wonder. 

She  looked  up  from  her  work  to  ex- 
plain. "It's  this  way,  Thomas.  Some- 
times when  I  go  into  the  store  I  catch 
sight  of  you  before  you  see  me,  and 
maybe  one  of  your  cheeks  will  1>€  all 
swollen  up  as  If  you  had  the  toothache. 
Then  you  slip  Into  the  back  room,  and 
come  out  in  a  quarter  of  a  minute  with 
both  of  'em  the  same  size.  It's  a 
woman's  way,  Thomas,  to  put  two  and 
two  together." 

Thomas*  face  was  radiant.  That 
weight  was  off  his  conscience.  He  had 
a  right  to  proceed  to  more  agreeable  dis- 
closures, undeterred  by  th  fear  of  prac- 
ticing decentlon  on  the  noblest  of  God's 
creatures,  it  contributed  to  his  joy  that 
Persis  had  known  of  his  weakness,  and 
yet  had  not  crushed  him  with  her  con- 
tempt. She  had  not  even  expressed 
agreement  when  he  had  called  chewing 
tobacco  a  filthy  habit. 


(CopyriKht  1916,  The  Bobbs-HerriU  Company) 

tones,     "I     was     thinking    as     I     came 
along — " 

The  stairs  creaked  and  Persis  inter- 
rupted him.  "There's  Joel.  It  makes  it 
hard  for  him  when  the  days  are  getting 
longer  all  the  time.  He'll  be  glad  when 
we  have  to  light  the  lamps  at  five." 

Thomas  was  in  a  mood  to  wish  that 
the  village  of  Clematis  basked  in  the 
rays  of  the  midnight  sun.  He  forced  a 
smile  to  his  reluctant  lips  as  Persis' 
brother  entered  and  magnanimously  put 
the  question,  "How  do  you  find  yourself 
tonight,  Joel?"  though  he  knew  only  too 
well  the  consequences  to  which  this  ex- 
posed him.  There  was  no  surer  pass- 
port to  Joel's  favor  than  to  inquire 
about  his  health  if  one  was  also  willing 
to  listen  to  his  answer.  The  people  who 
said.  "How  do  you  do?"  and  imnaedl- 
ately  began  to  talk  of  something  else 
were  the  objects  of  Joel's  detestation, 
while  his  grateful  affection  went  or*  to 
the  select  few  willing  to  hear  in  detail 
his  physical  biography  since  their  last 
meeting.  .Joel  experienced  the  same  sat- 
isfaction in  describing  the  pains  in  his 
abdomen  or  an  attack  of  palpitation  that 
a  bride  feels  in  exhibiting  her  trosseau. 

"I've  nothing  to  complain  of,  especial- 
ly when  you  take  into  account  that  I'd 
have  been  six  feet  under  the  sod  by  now, 
if  I  hadn't  discovered  that  sunshine  was 
poison  to  my  constitution.  ^*  sort  of 
draws  all  the  vitality  out  of  me,  same 
as  it  draws  the  oil  out  of  goose  feathers. 
I'd  have  improved  a  good  deal  faster." 
Joel  continued  with  sudden  irritation, 
"if  It  hadn't  been  for  Persis'  careless- 
ness in  leaving  the  door  open.  You'd 
think  that  I  had  a  good  big  life  insur- 
ance in  her  favor,  the  way  she  acts.  As 
the  Frenchman  said,  'Defend  me  from 
my  friends.  I  can  defend  myself — " 

"I've  always  understood  that  sunshine 
was  about  the  healthiest  of  anything," 
inteirupted  Thomas,  reddening  angri.y 
at  the  criticism  of  Persis.  "And  if  you 
want  my  opinion,  you  lool  to  me  a  good 
deal  like  a  plant  that's  sprouted  in  the 
cellar." 

The  last  thing  Joel  wanted  was  an- 
other's opinion.  He  continuel  as  though 
Thomas  had  not  spoken. 

"And  besides  that.  I've  been  eating  too 
much  meat.  Science  tells  us  that  the 
human  body  is  pretty  near  all  water. 
Don't  that  show  that  most  of  the  needs 
of  the  body  can  be  supplied  by  drinking 
plenty  of  water?" 

Thomas  shook  his  head.  "I'd  hate  to 
try  it.  When  I'm  hungry.  I  wouldn't 
swap  a  good  piece  of  beef-steak  for  a 
hogshead  of  wator^" 

"You  eat  too  much  meat."  Joel,  ex- 
tending an  almost  transparent  hand 
toward  his  sister's  caller,  shook  a  bony 
forefinger  In  warning.  "You're  under- 
mining your  constitution.  You're  short- 
ening your  days  by  your  Inordinate  use 
of  animal  food." 

"Me!  Why.  bless  you,  Joel,  I  never 
was  si<  k  a  day  in  my  life."     • 

"Well,  that  don't  prove  that  you 
never  will  l>e.  does  It?  And  anybody 
with  half  an  eye  can  see  that  you're  not 
in  good  shape.  Flesh  don't  show  nothing. 
A  man  who  weighs  two  hundred  is  the 
first  to  go  under  when  disease  gets  hold 
of  him.  Your  color,  as  like  as  not.  Is 
due  to  fever.  How  many  times  a  day 
do  you  eat  meat?" 

"Well,  always  twice,  and  sometimes — " 

Joel  groaned.  "Rank  suicide!  Sui- 
cide just  as  much  as  If  you  put  a  re- 
volver to  your  head.  It  sounds  well  to 
talk  about  prime  cuts  of  beef  and  all 
that,  but  when  you  come  down  to  cold 
facts,  what's  meat?  Dead  stuff,  that's 
all.  It  ain't  reasonable  to  talk  of  build- 
ing up  life  out  of  death." 

Persis'  quick  ear  had  caught  the  sound 
of  stealthy  movements  in  the  adjoining 
room.  She  wove  her  needle  Into  the 
seam,  a  practice  so  habitual  that  prol>- 
ably  she  would  have  done  the  .same 
if  the  lamp  had  exploded  unexpectedly, 
and  crossing  to  the  kitchen  door,  opened 
it  without  warning.  A  small  untidy 
woman,  the  shortcoming  of  her  appear- 
ance partly  concealed  by  the  old  plaid 
shawl  that  enveloped  her  person,  dodged 
away  from  the  key-hole  with  a  celerity 
perhaps  due  to  practice. 

"It  Just  struck  me  that  there  was  more 
voices    than    two."    she   explained    with 


to  intrude  if  you  was  entertaining  com- 
pany. Sounded  to  me  like  Thomas 
Hardin's  voice."     - 

"Yes,  it's  Mr.  Hardin.  Will  you  come 
in,  Mis'  Trotter?"  Persis'  invitation 
lacked    its   usual   ring  of   cordiality. 

"Oh,  I  wouldn't  want  to  intrude.  But 
I  says  to  Bartholomew  this  very  day, 
'I'm  going  to  run  over  to  Persis  Dale's 
after  supper,'  says  I,  'to  see  if  she  can't 
let  me  have  some  pieces  of  white  goods 
left  over  from  her  dressmaking.'  You're 
doing  a  good  deal  in  white  this  time  of 
the  year,  as  a  rule,"  concluded  Mrs.  Trot- 
ter, a  greedy  look  coming  Into  her  eyes. 

"Mis'  Trotter,  I  always  send  back  the 
pieces,  even  if  they're  no  bigger  than  a 
handkerchief.  If  anybody's  going  to 
make  carpet  rags  out  of  the  scraps,  I 
don't  know  why  it  shouldn't  be  the  peo- 
ple who  bought  and  paid  for  the  goods." 

"And  that's  v/here  you're  right,"  Mrs. 
Trotter  agreed,  with  the  adaptability 
that  was  one  of  her  strong  points. 
"There  was  Mattie  Kendall,  now,  who 
kept  up  her  dressmaking  after  she  mar- 
ried Henry  Beach.  Well,  she  set  out  to 
dress  her  children  on  the  left-overs,  and 
it  went  all  right  while  they  was  little. 
But  Mattie  got  grasping.  After  her 
oldest  girl  was  as  long-legged  as  a  colt, 
she'd  send  word,  to  her  customers  and 
say  that  they  needed  another  yard  and 
a  half  or  two  yards  to  make  their 
dresses  in  any  kind  of  style.  Of  course 
it  got  out  in  time,  and  everybody  who 
wanted  sewing  done  went  to  a  woman  in 
South  Rivers.  I  often  say  to  Bartl  olo- 
mew  that  honesty's  the  best  policy,  even 
where  it  looks  the  other  way  round." 

During  the  progress  of  this  moral  tale, 
Persis'  thought  had  been  self-accusing. 
She  reflected  that  curiosity  is  not  among 
the  seven  deadly  sins,  and  that  if  Mrs. 
Trotter  found  in  listening  at  key-holes 
any  compensation  for  the  undeniable 
hardships  of  her  lot.  only  a  harsh  nature 
would  grudge  her  such  solace.  Moreover, 
Ingrained  In  Persis'  disposition,  was  the 
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inability  to  hold  a  grudge  against  one 
who  asked  her  a  favor. 

"I  don't  know.  Mis'  Trotter,  but  maybe 
I've  got  some  white  pieces  of  my  own 
that  aren't  big  enough  for  anything  but 
baby  clothes.  I'll  look  over  my  piece-, 
bag  tomorrow.  If  there's  anything  you 
can  use  you'll  be  welcome." 

Mrs.  Trotter  expressed  her  apprecia- 
tion. "With  all  the  sewing  I  done  when 
Benny  was  expected,  I  did  think  I  was 
pretty  well  fixed,  come  what  might.  I 
didn't  reckon  on  the  twins,  you  see. 
And  then  when  little  Tom  died,  they 
laid  him  out  in  the  embroidered  dress 
I'd  counted  on  for  the  christening  of  the 
lot.  Not  that  I  grudged  it  to  him,"  add- 
ed the  mother  quickly,  and  sighed. 

This  had  the  effect  of  dissipating  Per- 
sis' sense  of  annoyance.  "I'm  pretty 
sure  I  can  find  yqu  something,  Mis'  Trot- 
ter. And  I'll  speak  to  one  or  two  of  my 
customers.  Some  of  'em  may  have 
things  put  away  that  they're  not  likely 
to  want  again." 

Mrs.  Trotter  receiver  the  offer  with  a 
dignity   untainted   by  servile  gratitude. 

"Me  and  Bartholomew  feel  that  in 
raising  up  a  family  the  size  of  ourn, 
we're  doing  the  community  a  service.  So 
we  ain't  afraid,  to  take  a  little  help  when 
we  happen  to  need  it.  And  by  the  way, 
If  you  should  find  some  of  the  white 
pieces  you  was  talking  about,  maybe  you 
wouldn't  mind  cutting  out  the  little 
slips  and  just  stitching  'em  up  on  your 
machine.  The  needle  of  mine's  been 
broke  this  six  months,  and  anyway, 
something's  the  matter  with  the  wheels. 
They  won't  hardly  turn." 

"Need  oil,  probably,"  commented  per- 
sis. She  knew  she  was  wasting  her 
breath  in  making  the  suggestion.  The 
shiftlessness  which  left  the  sewing  ma- 
chine useless  junk  in  a  family  of  eight 
was  a  Trotter  characteristic.  If  Bartholo- 
mew could  have  appreciated  the  value 
of  machine  oil,  he  would  have  been  an 
entirely    different    man,    and    probably 
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"Little  Miss  Prim" 
in  one  of  her  beautiful  costumes. 


M.  D.  GORE,  D 

P.  O.  Box  1321,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  am  a  little  farm  girl  and  I  want  "Little 
Miss  Prim."     How  can  I  get  her? 

(Write  your  name  here  plainly) 


(and  address  below) 


"Persis,"    he    began    in    his    deepest;  self-accusing  haste.    "And  I  didn't  want 


P.  O. 


R.  F.  D. 


■State. 


Just  a  few 
more  of  ttiose 
"LItae  Miss 
Prim"  Dolls 
fo  be  given 
FREE  to  Litfle 
Farm  Girls 

I've  told  you  about  "Ltffle  Miss 
Prim"  before — she's  a  foot  high, 
has  four  dresses  and  four  hats,  all 
in  perfect  taste  and  the  most  beau- 
tiful colors,  her  body  is  made  of 
fine  stiff  cardboard,  fitted  with  a 
stand,  so  that  she  can  be  stood  up- 
right, and  any  little  girl  can  dress, 
and  change  her  dresses,  without  any 
trouble.  She's  a  beauty  and  will 
make  happy  any  little  girl  with 
whom  she  comes  to  live. 

So  long  as  my  supply  lasts  any 
little  farm  girl  can  get  "Little  Miss 
Prim"  to  mother  to  her  heart's 
content — without  paying  a  cent  for 
her.  To  learn  how,  Just  fill  out 
this  coupon  and  mail  it  to  me  im- 
mediately. Many  little  girls 
have  already  been  made  happy  by 
the  dolls  I've  sent  them. 

M.  D.  GORE 
P.  0.  Box  1321,  Philada.,  Pa. 


able  to  support  his  family.  In  view  of 
this,  Persis  felt  that  she  could  do  no  less 
than  add:  "To  be  sure  I'll  stitch  'em  up. 
'Twon't  take  much  of  any  time." 

"Now  I'm  not  going  to  keep  you  a 
minute  longer.  I  guess  Thomas  Hardin 
don't  come  here  to  talk  to  your  brother 
the  whole  evening."  Mrs.  Trotter 
smiled  pleasantly,  but  with  a  distinct 
tinge  of  patronage,  the  Inevitable  superi- 
ority of  the  wedded  wife  to  the  woman 
who  has  carried  her  maiden  name  well 
through  the  thirties.  And  indeed  in  Mrs. 
Trotter's  estimation,  the  hardships  of 
her  matrimonial  experience  were  trivial 
In  comparison  with  the  unspeakable 
calamity  of  being  an  old  maid. 

After  Joel  was  once  fairly  launched 
on  the  subject  of  hygiene.  It  was  diffi- 
cult, as  a  rule,  to  introduce  another 
topic  of  conversation  under  an  hour  and 
a  quarter.  Persis  was  almost  startled, 
on  her  return,  to  find  the  two  men  dis- 
cussing an  alien  theme.  More  surpris- 
ing still,  instead  of  sulking  over  the 
curtailment  of  the  dear  privilege  of  self- 
dissection,  Joel  was  plainly  interested. 

"It's  one  of  the  games  where  you  can't 
lose,  if  you  take  their  word  for  it," 
Thomas  was  explaining  to  his  absorbed 
listener.  The  company  begins  to  pay  you 
int'rest  on  your  investment  just  as  soon 
aa  you  hand  over  the  money,  six  per 
cent,  every  year  up  to  the  time  the  or- 
chard gets  to  bearing.  Then  It  goes  up 
little  by  little,  and  by  the  tenth  year 
they  guarantee  you  twenty-five  per  cent. 
Even  that  doesn't  cover  it.  They  say 
that  orchard  owners  in  the  same  locality 
are  making  as  much  as  a  hundred  per 
cent,  most  years:  Anybody  who  could 
spare  a  few  thousand  would  be  sure  of 
a  good  income  for  the  rest  of  his  days." 

"But  there's  the  off  years,"  objected 
Joel,  a  crackle  of  greed  in  his  high- 
pitched  voice. 

"There's  not  going  to  be  any  off  years 
the  way  those  fellows  figure.  They  say 
that  by  thinning  out  the  apples  when 
the  yield  is  heavy,  they  can  be  sure  of  a 
ciop  every  season."  Thomas'  gaze  wan- 
dered to  Persis  who  had  resumed  her 
seat  and  taken  up  her  sewing.  "We're 
talking  of  a  chance  to  put  your  money 
where  it  will  get  more  than  savings  bank 
in'trest,"  he  said,  resolved  that  Joel 
should  not  monopolize  every  topic  of 
,  conversation.  "The  Apple  of  Eden  In- 
'  vestment  Company,  they  call  it." 

"I  heard  you  say  something  about 
twenty-five  per  cent.,"  returned  Persis, 
sewing  placidly.  "  'Most  too  good  to 
please  me." 

"Row  if  that  ain't  a  woman  all  over," 
Joel  interjected  excitedly.  "The  toe  of 
a  stocking  is  a  good  enough  bank  for 
any  of  'em,  and  as  for  using  foresight 
and  putting  a  little  capital  where  it'll 
bring  In  an  Income  for  your  old  age, 
you'd  think  to  hear  'en^  talk,  that  such 
a  thing  was  never  heard  tell  of.  If  I'd 
had  the  handling  of  the  money  that's 
come  into  this  house  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  we'd  have  been  on  Easy  Street 
by  now.  But  Persis  has  the  kind  of  set- 
ness  that  doesn't  take  no  account  of  rea- 
son.    And  as  the  poet  says: 

"  'He  is  a  fool  who  thinks  by  force 

or  skill 
To  turn  the  current  of  a  woman's 

will.'" 

Thomas,  purpling  with  resentment,  ad- 
dressed his  next  remark  to  Persis.  "I 
don't  s'pose  our  folks  would  take  so 
much  stock  in  all  these  fine  promises  If 
there  wasn't  a  Clematis  boy  secretary 
of  the  company.  I  guess  you  remember 
him,  Persis,  Ware,  his  name  was 
Justin  Ware." 

"Yes,  I  remember  him."  An  abrupt 
movement  on  Persis'  part  had  unthread- 
ed her  needle.  She  bent  close  to  the 
lamp,  vainly  trying  to  insert  the  un- 
steady end  of  the  thread  into  the  open- 
ing it  had  so  lately  quitteo. 

"I've  been  telling  you  right  along  you 
needed  glasses,"  triumphed  Joel.  "And 
to  keep  on  saying  that  you  don't,  ain't 
going  to  help  the  matter.  'When  age, 
old  age  comeg  creeping  on,'  as  the  poet 
says — " 

"I  don't  need  glasses  any  more  than 
you  need  a  crutch."  The  denial  came 
out  with  a  snap.  Persis  Dale,  patient  to 
the  point  of  weakness,  enduring  sub- 
missively for  twenty  years  the  thankless 
exactions  of  her  brother,  proved  herself 
wholesomely  human  by  her  prompt  re- 
sentment "My  eyes  are  as  good  as  they 
ever  were,"  she  insisted,  and  closed  the 
discussion  if  she  did  not  prove  her  point. 
oy  putting  her  work  away.  Secretary 
of  an  investment  company  making  such 
golden  promises!  That  looked  as  if  at 
last  fortune  had  smiled  on  Justin  Ware. 

The  two  nen  had  the  talk  to  them- 


selves. Persis'  absorption  was  penetrat- 
ed now  and  then  by  references  to  the 
miracles  wrought  by  scientific  spraying 
and  pruning,  or  the  possibility  of  heat- 
ing orchards  so  that  late  frosts  would 
no  longer  have  terrors  for  the  fruit 
grower,  sober  facts  which  the  literature 
of  the  Apple  of  Eden  Investment  Com- 
pany had  enveloped  in  the  rosy  atmos- 
phere of  romance.  Like  many  people 
who  have  never  made  money  by  hard 
work,  Joel  believed  profoundly  in  mak- 
ing it  by  magic.  His  pallid  face  flushed 
feverishly,  and  his  eyes  glittered  as  he 
discussed  the  possibility  of  making  a 
thousand  dollars  double  itself  in  a  year. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  when  Thomas  again 
had  the  field  to  himself  and  In  Clematis 
only  sentimental  visits  were  prolonged 
beyond  that  hour.  Thomas'  opportunity 
had  arrived,  but  with  it  unluckily  had 
come  the  recollection  of  a  misdeed  for 
which  he  must  receive  absolution  before 
the  flood-gates  of  his  heart  were  opened. 

"Persis,  do  you  remember  that  old 
Baptist  minister  who  lived  opposite  the 
schoolhouse  when  we  were  kids?  Elder 
Buck,  everybody  called  him." 

With  an  effort  she  set  uslde  her  own 
recollections  in  favor  of  his.  "Oh,  yes, 
I  remember.  The  one  whose  false  teeth 
were   always   slipping   down." 

"His  picket  fence  was  all  torn  to  pieces 
one  night.  He  had  a  way  of  calling 
names  in  the  pulpit,  the  elder  had, — 
children  of  the  devil  and  that  sort  of 
thing — and  it  got  some  of  the  boys  riled. 
And  to  pay  him  back,  they  tore  down  his 
fence.  Persis,  I — I  was  one  of  those 
boys." 

He  looked  at  her  appeallngly  and  felt 
his  heart  sink.     Persis'  eyes  were  low- 


ered, fter  face  was  grave  and  a  little 
sad  as  befits  one  who  has  been  tendered 
irrefutable  proof  of  a  friend's  unworthi- 
ness. Thomas  gulped.  Well,  it  was  only 
what  he  had  expected  all  along.  A 
woman  like  Persis  could  not  be  asked 
to  overlook  everything. 

"Good  night,  Persis,"  he  said  huskily, 
and  he  thought  it  more  than  his  desserts 
when  she  answered  him  with  her  usual 
kindness,    "Good    night,   Thomas." 

(Continued  next  issue.) 

r         ' 

Girls  and  Boys^  Bring  Greatest  Joys 

W.  E.  VAPLON. 

"Spuds  is  the  crop,"  said  Farmer 
Jones,  "the  crop  that  brings  the  silver 
bones — the  kale  for  which  the  farmer 
hones."  "No  sir,"  said  Sweet,  "give  me 
the  beet.  It  pays  for  all  the  things  we 
eat,  for  shoes  to  fit  the  children's  feet; 
the  beet  pays  for  the  light  and  heat  and 
puts  us  all  on  easy  street."  "You're  both 
mistook,"  said  neighbor  Lee,  "for  if 
you'd  look  you'd  surely  see  there's  gold 
in  wheat ;  wheat's  what  made  me.  What- 
ever any  one  can  see  in  any  other  crop, 
beats  me;  give  me  the  wheat,"  said 
neighbor  Lee.  "Sure  wheat's  all  right," 
said  old  man  Wood.  "No  use  to  fight 
cause  spuds  are  good  and-ibeets  ain't  bad, 
they  bring  the  mon  and  digging  them 
is  sure  some  fun;  the  beet  man's  work 
is  never  done.  But  as  for  me,"  said  old 
man  Wood,  "Alfalfa  blossoms  sure  smell 
good.    Alfalfa's  king  of  all  the  crops,  it 


beats  the  spud  and  wheat  and  hops." 
"I  see  you're  just  a  little  off,  all  money 
mad,"  said  Deacon  Goff.  "At  spuds  and 
beets  1  can  but  scoff  and  ask  you,  gentle- 
men, to  doff  your  beavers  to  the  crop 
that's  worth  more  than  all  other  crops 
on  earth.  I'm  speaking,  men,  of  girls 
and  boys,  that  bring  the  farmer  sweeter 
joys  than  Henry  Ford  with  his  tin  toys. 
Give  me  the  kids  and  take  your  wheat 
and  hay  and  spuds  and  sugar  beet! " 
Colorado  Affri.   College. 


Cheap  Gains  orf  Poultry 
It  is  just  as  important  to  fatten  chick- 
ens sent  to  the  market  as  It  is  to  fatten 
Logs  or  beef  cattle.  Students  in  the 
Poultry  Department  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  found  in  recent  tests  that 
chickens  will  gain  about  23  per  cent,  in 
12  to  14  days'  feeding.  The  grain  re- 
quired to  put  on  a  pound  of  gain  was  ap- 
poximately  314  lbs.  The  cost  of  a  pound 
of  gain  with  corn  meal  at  $2.25,  bran 
$1.50,  middlings  $1.75  and  sour  milk  at 
20  cents  per  100  pounds,  was  8  cents. 

The  ration  consisted  of  corn  meal,  7 
pounds;  shorts,  3  pounds;  and  bran,  1 
pound.  To  every  pound  of  this  mixture 
2  pounds  of  sour  milk  was  added.  This 
wet  mash  was  fed  twice  daily.  The 
length  of  the  feeding  period,  which  was 
ten  minutes  the  first  day,  was  Increased 
a  minute  a  day  as  the  period  advanced. 
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Walking  Through  Mud 

From  the  road  to  the  Ijouse  and  from  the  house  to  the  barn,  concrete 
walks  mean  that  much  less  walking  through  mud,  to  be  tracked  into  the 
house.  Concrete  walks  are  inexpensive  and  permanent  They  add  to 
the  appearance  and  comfort  of  your  home. 

You  can  make  a  concrete  walk  in  a  few  days'  time.  The  materials 
necessary  are  Pordand  cement,  sand  and  pebbles  or  broken  stone.  Cement 
can  be  bought  from  your  local  dealer.  You  may  already  have  the  sand 
and  pebbles  on  your  farm  or  they  may  be  obtained  nearby. 

Concrete  Feeding  Floors  and  Barnyard  Pavements 

ire  really  nothing  more  than  several  walks  laid  side  by  side.  Concrete  feeding  floors  are  very  pro- 
fitable. They  save  l^^^  manure,  and  labor.  Easily  cleaned  and  disinfected;  they  are  free  from  mud 
and  filth,  hence  kept  sanitary.     Many  diseases  and  consequent  loss  of  stock  ajp  prevented. 

Imt  tu  help  you  to  improoe  your  fetrm  and  add  to  your  profita  by  Mending 
you  a  frem  copy  of  BuUmtin  No.  137,  "Concrmte  Feeding  Hoon, 
Barnyard  Pavementm   and  Concrmtm  Walk;"    it  tellm  how  to  build  them» 
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THE    PRACTICAL   FARMER 


December  15,  1916. 


How  to  Trap 


This  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  three 
articles  on  the  subject  of  "Fur  Trapping  ' 
for  Farmers."     We  trust  that  they  will  I 
be  the  means  of  enabling  a   lot  of  ourl 
readers  to  profit  by  the  high  fur  market 
which   exists   this  year. 

In  our  preceding  articles  we  have 
given  the  trappers  some  valuable  advice 
on  how  to  handle  their  furs  and  prepare 
them  for  market.  Before  this  can*  be 
accomplished,  however,  one  must  know 
how  to  trap,  especially  the  leading  fur 
bearing  animals,  such  as  muskrat,  mink, 
skunk,  raccoon,  etc. 

Many  thousands  of  dollars  could  be 
saved  each  season  if  the  average  trap- 
per knew  how  to  proceed.  Some  people 
think  that  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  buy 
a  trap  and  set  it  and  the  animal  will 
just  naturally  run  into  it.  If  you  do  not 
believe  that  trapping  is  an  art,  you 
should  have  a  chance  to  compare  some 
of  the  fur  collections  which  come  from 
different  trappers  throughout  the  coun- 
try. It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  a  collection 
of  one  hundred  or  more  muskrats  with 
rot  a  single  one  shot  or  damaged,  a  full- 
furred  fox  which  has  not  been  over- 
stretched, or  a  batch  of  nice,  prime 
skunk.  On  the  other  hand,  a  batch  of 
poor  furs  cannot  but  reflect  on  the  trap- 
per's method  of  handling  them,  and  if 
he  knew  a  little  more  about  how  to  trap, 
he  would  make  a  great  deal  more  money. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  muskrat,  one 
of  the  most  profitable  to  the  trapper. 
The  muskrat,  in  point  of  numbers,  is 
easily  the  leading  article  in  the  fur  in- 
dustry. In  years  gone  by  when  musk- 
rats  sold  for  two  and  three  cents  a  pelt, 
it  was  hardly  worth  while  for  the  trap- 
per to  take  the  time  and  energy  to  put 
them  up  in  first-class  shape.  But  now 
tilings  have  changed.  A  man  can  n  ake 
more  money  out  of  muskrats  than  prob- 
ably any  other  fur-bearer,  and  the  way 
he  traps  and  prepares  his  muskrats  is 
a  big  criterion  as  to  the  amount  of 
money  he  will  make.  In  the  first  place, 
muskrats  must  be  trapped.  They  can- 
not be  shot,  because  a  shot  rat,  no  mat- 
ter how  good  the  fur  is,  must  necessarily 
be  graded  into  the  second  or  third  class. 
If  you  are  going  to  start  out  with  a  new 
trap,  all  the  odor  of  fresh  steel  must  be 
removed.  This  is  best  accomplished  by 
smoking  trap  in  a  smouldering  fire,  to 
which  green  leaves  have  been  added  to 
smother  the  flames,  and  give  the  trap 
an  outdoor  scent.  Then  the  trap  should 
be  well  oiled  and  tested  before  setting. 
Avoid  the  presence  of  human  scent  on 
the  trap  by  using  gloves  whenever  the 
trap  is  handled.  These  are  little  points 
which  every  trapper  ought  to  know,  and 
If  you  use  them  you  will  be  surprised 
what  a  difference  it  will  make  in  your 
catch.  The  muskrat  lives  in  the  water. 
His  house,  especially  in  the  winter,  is  In 
the  marshes,  therefore  your  trap  should 
be  set  under  the  water.  Bait  is  neces- 
sary unless  food  is  very  scarce.  Then 
you  can  use  an  apple,  parsnip  or  a  small 
portion  of  muskrat  flesh.  The  bait  should 
be  placed  on  a  stick  directly  over 
the  trap,  so  that  the  animal  will  have  to 
reach  over  the  setting  to  get  at*the  bait, 
and  be  sure  that  your  trap  is  fastened 
well  to  the  stake,  so  that  the  chain  will 
lead  the  animal  Into  deep  water  and 
drown  him.  If  he  can  get  his  breath  he 
will  gnaw  off  or  twist  oft  a  leg  and  get 
away.  Many  muskrats  have  been  lost 
to  the  trapper  In  this  way.  As  soon  as 
the  animal  Is  caught  It  should  be  taken 
frdm  the  trap,  and  the  fur  removed  im- 
mediately. The  best  time  to  trap  musk- 
rats  Is  in  mid-winter  and  spring,  so 
don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  bag  all  the  rats 
in  your  necic  of  the  woods  at  the  present 
time. 


In  recent  years  the  skunk  has  come 
to  be  one  of  our  most  widely  used  furs. 
1  he  black  marten,  as  it  has  been  called, 
has  found  its  way  into  the  most  fash- 
ionable society  and  so  the  skunk,  the 
farmer's  pest,  the  menace  to  the  chicken 
coop,  has  become  perhaps  the  most  valu- 
able addition  to  the  trapper's  collection. 
You  will  not  trap  as  many  skunks  as 
muskrats  this  season,  but  if  you  know 
how  to  trap  your  skunks  you  will  find 
that  in  the  end  they  will  bring  you  a 
great  deal  more  money. 

The  skunk  is  not  a  difficult  animal  to 
trap.  Its  offensive  odor  is  the  only  disa- 
greeable task  in  taking  them.  The  same 
precautions  should  apply  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  traps  as  in  the  case  of  the 
muskrat.  The  traps  should  be  placed 
near  the  holes  of  the  skunks  out  in  the 
fields,  or  near  an  old  fence  post.  They 
should  be  covered  with  loose  earth  or 
leaves,  and  the  bait  scattered  around 
them.  A  dead  hen,  a  portion  of  skunk 
carcass,  or  a  rabbit  can  be  used  for  bait, 
and  by  all  jj^eans  do  not  shoot  the  ani- 
mal after  he  is  caught  in  tlve  trap.  If 
you  are  cautious,  you  can  sneak  up  on 
him  and  kill  him  with  a  blow  on  the 
head. 

The  mink  is  considered  the  trapper's 
prize.  If  you  can  bag  a  dozen  or  so 
good  minks  in  a  season,  the  proceeds  of 
your  collection  will  be  materially  in- 
creased. The  way  you  trap  and  prepare 
your  mink  goes  a  long  way  toward  de- 
termining the  value  of  the  skin.  They 
can  be  taken  either  in  the  water  or  on 
land,  most  trappers  preferring  the  latter 
method.  The  mink  is  more  cunning  than 
either  the  muskrat  or  the  skunk,  and 
you  must  be  careful  in  placing  your  sets 
to  catch  this  wary  animal.  The  best 
place  to  set  your  trap  is  at  the  mouth  of 
an  old  mink  hole,  near  the  bank  of  a 
stream.  Bank  the  trap  on  three  sides 
with  stones,  bark  or  old  rotten  wood, 
and  place  the  bait  beyond  the  setting,  so 
that  the  animal  will  have  to  step  on  the 
trap  to  get  the  bait.  It  is  best  covered 
with  old  leaves  or  rotten  vegetables,  and 
in  winter  the  bait  should  be  smoked  to 
give  it  a  stronger  smell. 

The  best  way  to  trap  the  raccoon  is  to 
set  the  traps  along  the  paths  they  make 
into  the  fields  or  near  the  bank  of  a 
stream.  They  are  not  as  cunning  as  the 
mink,  and  they  rarely  pass  a  good  baited 
trap  without  being  taken.  An  ear  of 
corn  stuck  in  the  mud,  or  a  fish,  Is  the 
best  bait  for  a  raccoon,  and  be  sure  that 
your  trap  Is  large  enough,  for  the  rac- 
coon is  a  fairly  strong  animal. 

In  trapping  civet  cats,  pick  out  a  place 
where  the  animal  usually  haunts,  such 
as  an  old  garbage  hole.  Cover  the  trap 
well,  and  place  the  bait  over  the  trap. 
Civet  cats  like  rate  and  mice,  therefore 
this  Is  the  best  bait  we  know  of. 

In  some  districts  wolves  are  so  abun- 
dant that  they  make  up  almost  the  en- 
tire collection  of  the  trapper.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  bounty  on  these  animals, 
their  fur  brings  a  good  price,  and  so 
you  should  take  more  pains  In  trapping 
and  preparing  your  wolf.  The  best  way 
to  trap  them  Is  to  take  a  piece  of  fresh 
meat  and  drag  it  along  the  ground  for  a 
mile  or  so.  Place  a  trap  about  every  200 
yards,  and  be  sure  that  It  Is  well  fasten- 
ed to  a  good  stout  post  or  tree.  Be  sure 
that  your  traps  are  well  covered  with 
sand  or  powdered  wood,  and  place  the 
bait  in  small  pieces  all  around  the  trap. 
The  best  bait  to  use  is  fresh  meat,  and 
pork  meat  is  a  very  good  scent. 

In  trapping  the  beaver  one  should  be 
careful  not  to  frighten  away  the  entire 
family.  This  Is  best  accomplished  by 
setting  the  traps  some  distance  away 
from  the  beaTer  hut,  where  the  animal 


is  liable  to  go  alone  for  food  or  bark. 
The  habits  of  the  beaver  are  essentially 
the  same  as  the  muskrat,  and  so  the 
same  methods  may  be  followed  out  as 
in  the  case  of  the  muskrat.  Beaver  cas- 
tors make  the  best  bait. 

The  wild  cat,  lynx  cat  and  badger  are 
ai;  trapped  In  essentially  the  same  way. 
The  traps  are  best  placed  near  an  old 
tree  and  covered  with  snow  or  old  leaves. 
For  the  wild  cat  the  banks  of  a  stream 
is  the  place  to  make  your  setting.  The 
best  bait  for  wild  cat  is  a  hare,  a  grouse 
or  a  wild  cat  carcass,  and  the  badger 
likes  the  ground  squirrel  best. 

The  catch  this  season  promises  to  be 
better  than  ever  before,  and  the  man 
who  takes  a  little  pains  with  his  trap- 
ping will  be  well  repaid  at  the  end  of 
the  season. 


The  Best  Way  to  Remove  Stumps 

In  these  days  when  the  efllciency  of 
European  farmers  Is  being  held  up  as 
an  example,  every  way  of  reclaiming 
waste  ground  is  eagerly  investigated.  In 
this  connection  the  old  controversy 
comes  up  between  the  stump  puller  and 
the  explosive  manufacturers.  Whereas 
they  used  to  fight  each  other  they  now 
recognize  that  best  results  are  obtained 
from  working  together.  The  discovery 
of  this  fact  was  brought  about  by  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  when  they  in- 
duced three  railroads  in  that  state  to 
equip  a  demonstration  train  and  go  into 
the  cut-over  land  to  show  the  settlers  how 
to  clear  it  by  the  cheapest  method.  The 
demonstrators  had  hardly  begun  their 
work  before  they  found  that  the  cheap- 
est way  to  get  rid  of  the  stumps  was  by 
using  dynamite  to  break  the  anchor 
roots,  loosen  and  split  them,  shake  off 
much  of  the  dirt  and  then  finish  the  job 
with  the  stump  puller.  On  account  of 
the  demand  created  for  the  raw  ma- 
terials by  the  European  war  the  price  of 
dynamite  has  gone  up  lately  to  unprece- 
dented heights.  By  the  combination 
method  described  a  low  grade  and  less 
expensive  dynamite  is  used,  thus  ma- 
terially reducing  the  cost.  Splitting  the 
stump  and  shaking  off  much  of  the  dirt 
also  makes  it  easier  to  pull  and  saves 
a  lot  of  labor  by  not  having  to  fill  a 
large  hole  left  in  the  ground.  It  also 
makes  a  great  deal  lighter  work  for  the 
men,  machine  and  horses,  and  at  the 
same  time  makes  new  land  at  the  mini- 
mum cost. 


During  the  first  month,  which  ended 
December  Ist,  of  the  New  Jersejc,  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  Egg  Laying 
and  Breeding  Contest,  at  Vlneland,  the 
highest  individual  production  was  made 
by  a  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  hen  which 
laid  28  eggs  during  the  30  days.  During 
the  month  96  pens  laid  out  of  the  total 
100.  The  total  number  of  eggs  laid  dur- 
ing the  month  of  November  was  8.433,  or 


28.11  per  cent,  production.  There  were 
14  pens  of  ten  birds  each  which  laid  bet- 
ter than  50  per  cent,  production  during 
the  month.  Of  these  10  were  Leghorns, 
2  were  Wyandottes,  1  was  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  and  1  White  Plymouth 
Rocks. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE. 

Cattle  or  Horse  hide.  Calf.  Do(r,^  Deer 
oraaiv  kind  ot  skin  with  hair  or  fur  on. 
W*  tan  and  finish  th*m  riaM  <  make 
them  into  coats  (for  men  and  women), 
robea,  ruga  or  (flove?  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  irood8  will  cost  you  less  than 
to  buy  thein,  and  be  worth  more.  Our 
Illustrated  ealalog  civea  a  lot  of  in- 
formation which  every  stocic  raiser 
should  have,  but  we  never  send  out  thU 
valuable  book  except  upon  request. 

It  tells  how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hides  :  how  and  when  w*  pay  tha  IralgM 
both  way*  t  about  our  safe  (lyeini;  pro- 
cess which  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  the  customer,  especially  on  horaa 
hidaa  and  ealf  akin* ;  about  the  fur 
Koodsand  grame  trophies  we  sell.  taxi. 
dermy.  etc.  If  you  want  a  copy  send  us 
your  correct  address. 

The  Crosby  Frisian  For  Company. 
.571  Lyell  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y.« 


Furs 

'  Our  Specialty 


We  are  in  a  position  to  state  that  there  is  no 
firm,  individual  or  corporation,  that  can  erive 

Trappers  Better  Satisfaction 
Bigger  Results  and  Quicker  Returns 

Write  for  our  Price  List  and  Market  Reports 
which  quote  the  very  highest  poesible  honest 
market  prices. 

ir»  FREE -Write  Now! 

M.  WULFSOHN  &  CO. 

122-124  W.  26tb  St.  Dept.  146  New  Y«iIe 


HlPYourRAW  FURS 
and  GINSENG  to  us 

hipments  Remitted  for  Same  Day 
and  Held  Separate 

END    NAME    FOR    PRICE     LIST 


Wm.  J.  Boebner  &  Co., 


NEW  TOKK.  N.  V. 


W^E  PAY  CASH  FOR 

=F  U  R  S= 

■liberal  fcradlnar  and  prompt  returns 
on  all  Hlii|»iii«*ii<»  .^iend  poolal  lodn.r  for 
Npe«>lal  talaioaue  aii«l  Prire  I. Int. 

PHILLIP  ROTHENBERG,   142  W.  25th  St 

Estahlisheil  VMl  New  York  i'lly 


Raw  Furs  Wanted 

Get  more  money  lor  your  furs  by  ship- 
ping them  to  me.  1  will  pay  you  :j%  ad- 
ditional on  shipments  of  925.00  or  over. 

H'ri7#»  for  price  list. 
BEN  CORN,  267  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  Q\y 


WE  WANT  YOUR 

RAW  FURS 

Will  Always  pay  full  Market  Value. 
Those  who  have  shiiiped  to  us  will 
vouch  for  this.  Write  for  price  list. 
TAKCE  &  GORDON 

257  SeTenth  Ave.  New  York  City 


RAW   FURS 

—  WE  BUY  THEM  — — — 

ihoasantft  of  tatltfttd  thiyptft  tw  ••  cln  b«it  and  qnicke*!  raturat.  Cm!  rt«iMa: 
Wa  aaf  hlfhttl  nartat  irlcat.  thw  koatst  fait  grading  and  sand  Ika  iM«ty  praaitlv. 
Wa  charga  aaeMiNiittKwt  aad  ta?  aipratt  aad  laali  chargtt.  Trapptrs  and  dflert 
write  at  once  for  free  price  list.     It  will  pay  you  to  ship  to  ut 

BENJAMIN  DORMAN,  Inc. 
147  W««t  24tH  St.         MW  FUM.  SINSERS.  NIOEI  SEAL  N«w  V«rla 


RAW 


MARKKT  PRICr.S.  PROMPT  RLTUKNS 
WRiTF.  FOR  PHICELIST 

GEO.  I.  FOX 

A-279  bevrnth  Avr  ,       New  York  City 


FURS 


FURS 


Highest  Cash  Prices  Paid. 

UBERAL  ASSORTMENT. 
Prompt  Return*.    Write  for  Price  Liat  "A" 

A.  SUSKIND  &  CO. 

154-1 56  W.  27th  ST.  NEW  YORK 


RAW 
WANTED 


Make  This 
Your  Big 


FUR 


Year 


-»hlp  your  pelts  to  the  HOUSE 
of  ^UICK  RKTURW  8-tlie 
HOtJSB  of  L.IBBRAIJ  AS- 
80RTMKNTS.  Hend  for  Free  price  list 
and  Ship  to  STRUCK  dt  B088AK 
Inc.,   149   W.  9Stb  St.*   New  York. 


EDITED  BY  W.  H.  TOMHAVE 


Holsteins  at  the  National 


By  A.G.  MORRBLL 


This  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  arti- 
cles on  the  leading  dairy  breeds  exhib- 
ited at  the  National  Dairy  Show  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  written  by  our  special 
representative  in  the  show  ring.  Tfie 
Guernsey  article  appeared  November  \st, 
Ayrshires  November  15th  and  Jerseys 
■December  1st. 

•Breeders  of  the  Black-and-Whites 
claim  that  they  are  the  most  popular 
dairy  cattle  in  the  country;  and  the  im- 
mense crowds,  fully  ten  thousand  people, 
that  filled  the  judging  arena  at  the 
National  Dairy  Show  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  while  this  breed  was  being  judged 
by  W.  S.  Moscrlp,  of  N.  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
would  seem  to  bear  out  their  contention. 

Time  was  when  type  counted  for  very 
little  with  this  breed,  milk  being  what 
they  were  bred  for,  and  the  more  milk 
they  gave  the  better  they  were  prized,  no 
matter  if  their  rumps  sloped  like  a  to- 
boggan slide;  or  their  udders  were  cut 
between  teats,  shaved  off  in  front  or  de- 
ficient in  rear;  or  If  their  backs  were 
dropped  behind  their  shoulders,  or  in  the 
:  middle.  But  that  time  is  past,  as  any 
one  would  admit  who  stood  at  the  ring 
at  Springfield  and  saw  the  smooth- 
topped,  broad-loined,  deep-barrelled  beau- 
ties, male  and  female,  lined  up  for  judg- 
ment:- Udders  have  improved,  too,  but 
not  as  much  as  they  can.  There  are  still 
too  many  bags  with  poor  soles,  and  with 
deficiencies  in  the  shape  in  front  and 
with  badly  placed  teats.  These  defects 
can  and  will  be  remedied  by  selection. 
It  is  a  great  breed,  wonderful  for  milk 
production,  stamina  and  type,  and  has 
been  the  backbone  of  the  dairy  industry 
for  the  last  decade  in  the  East. 

With  the  advent  of  the  payment  for 
milk  on  the  fat  basis,  this  breed  has 
been  deposed  from  top  place  in  the  dairy 
business,  as  no  matter  what  fanatics  say 
(and  there  are  a  few  of  them  in  the 
great  mass  of  breeders)  it  is  not  a  butter- 
fat  breed,  and  to  make  more  money  in 
the  markets  of  today  the  dairymen  must 
have  more  fat  in  their  milk,  and  natu- 
rally will  add  to  their  herds  Jerseys  or 
Guernseys  to  get  it.  However,  there  are 
many,  many  thousands  of  the  splendid 
Holsteins  in  the  barns,  and  their  ad- 
mirers turned  out  in  force  to  do  them 
honor. 

Western  breeders  took  the  high  places 
in  this  breed,  too,  the  first  prize  on  aged 
bulls  going  to  lowana  Farms,  Daven- 
port, la.,  on  Oak  DeKol  Ollie  Home- 
stead, a  wonderfully  handsome  4-year- 
old  bull  who  was  crowded  hard  for  first 
place  by  10-year-old  Paul  Calamo  Korn- 
dyke  from  R.  E.  Haeger's  herd  in  Algon- 
quin. 111.,  and  Pietertje  22nd's  Son, 
seven,  from  Woodcrest  Farm,  Rifton,  N. 
Y.,  who  were  second  and  third,  re- 
spectively. 

The  bull  calves  in  this  breed  were  a 
wonderful  lot,  and  deserve  especial  men- 
tion, as  it  is  from  their  ranks  that  are 
recruited  the  sires  who  build  up  the 
tlairy  herds  of  the  country.  Many  a 
farmer  has  been  pulled  out  of  the  ruck 
of  poor  dairying  by  a  registered  bull  calf. 

The  nineteen  aged  cows  made  a  most 
attractive  sight,  and  here  It  was  a  close 


fight  between  Minerva  Beets,  11  years 
old,  belonging  to  R.  E.  Haeger,  and 
Paula  of  Chagrin  Falls  3rd,  8  years  old, 
belonging  to  Woodcrest  Farm.  The 
former  won,  having  more  heart  girth, 
better  finish  and  a  more  level  back,  as 
well  as  a  fine  wither. 

The  showing  of  heifer  calves  in  this 
breed  was  something  to  wonder  at,  28 
in  one  class  and  18  in  another  being  led 
out,  all  so  good  that  it  is  a  wonder  that 
the  judge  ever  managed  to  pick  out  six 
that  he  could  say  were  the  best.  They 
came  from  East  and  West,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  Iowa, '  New  Hampshire, 
New  York  and  Illinois,  and  set  a  new 
standard  for  a  large  number  who  saw 
them. 

If  all  the  seed  sown  (In  the  way  of 
literature)  bears  fruit,  there  will  be  a 
large  harvest  in  the  Holstein  busin-^ss; 
for  the  Association's  booth,  in  charge- of 
Messrs.  Wing  Smith,  F.  P.  Knowles  and 
Severance,    was    crowded    all    the    time 


The  Meat  Product  of  Sheep  as  Affecting 
Producer  and  Consumer 


By  "W.  H.  TOMHAVE 


The  folloiving  is  a  paper  presented  by 
TV.  H.  Tomhave,  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  our  Live  Stock  and  Dairy  De- 
partment editor,  at  the  Sheep  Conference 
held  in  Philadelphia,  November  23-24, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Philadelphia 
Wool  and  Textile  Association.  It  pre- 
sents a  side  of  the  sheep  problem  which 
is  often  overlooked.  The  demand  for 
lamb  has  prevented  natural  increase  in 
the  number  of  sheep,  and  to  keep  a  flock 
for  only  their  wool  and  lamb  returns 
has  not  always  proved*  profitable.  ■  To 
place  the  industry  an  a  firm  basis  the 
value  of  mutton  must  be  appreciated 
enough  to  make  a  profitable  market  for 
it.  As  the  proceedings  of  the  Sheep  Con- 
ference will  not  reach  the  majority  of 
our  readers  we  are  publishing  this  part 
for  their  benefit. 

Mutton  and  lamb  have  been  used  as 
articles  of  food  since  ancient  times.  They 
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with  seekers  after  information  They 
got  whatever  they  asked  for,  and  more. 
In  fact,  the  Holstein  booth  was  a  sort  of 
life-saving  station,  the  very  toothsome 
lunches  In  boxes  and  the  hot— really  hot 
— coffee,  milk  and  butter  milk  served 
there  by  the  Holstein  Association,  entire- 
ly as  a  matter  of  friendliness,  being  a 
godsend  to  many. 

Just  a  step  from  the  Holstein  booth 
v/as  the  door  to  the  exhibit  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  with  nine 
cows  who  were  examples  of  what  a  good 
cow  could  do  and  what  a  poor  cow  would 
not  do  in  the  way  of  production.  All 
were  fed  alike  and  cared  for  in  the  same 
manner.  The  three  poorest  cows  aver- 
aged as  follows  In  yearly  production 
and  profit: 


Cows 

Lbs.  mil  k 

Lbs.  fat 

rrqlit 

No.  1 
No.  2 
No.  3 

4257 
427V 

1.V{.1 
\7hA\ 
igH.8 

fifths 
22..% 
81.4(> 

Avpraarefor 
the  three 

4U9 

17«.8 

2R.22 

(CondD^d  on  p»««  471 ) 


are  probably  as  ancient  as  any  of  our 
meat  products  and  yet  their  value  and 
high  qualities  have  never  been  as  fully 
exploited  and  investigated  as  they  de- 
serve. This  Is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  world  has  never  been  confront- 
ed with  such  a  general  shortage  of  meat 
products  and  meat  producing  animals  as 
at  the  present  time.  It  has  often  been 
said  that  the  American  people  as  a  whole 
dc  not  appreciate  the  value  of  good  lamb 
and  mutton,  especially  when  compared 
v/ith  some  of  our  foreign  countries.  The 
total  amount  of  mutton  and  lamb 
products'  used  by  the  American  people  is 
far  less  than  that  of  beef  and  pork.  This 
may  in  part  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  many  of  our  large  flocks  of  sheep  In 
the  past  have  been  kept  primarily  for 
wool,  and  that  the  mutton  end  has  been 
a  minor  consideration. 

In  order  to  show  more  specifically  the 
per  capita  consumption  of  mutton  or 
lamb  by  the  American  meat  eating  pub- 
lic, I  have  secured  some  data  which  has 
been  compiled  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  reported  In 


the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In--  . 
dustry  for  1911.  The  amount  of  meat 
consumed  per  capita  at  present  may  have 
changed  slightly  since  that  time,  but 
these  figures  will  serve  to  bring  out  the 
point  which  I  wish  to  emphasize.  The 
per  capita  consumption  per  year  of 
dressed  meat,  under  normal  conditions, 
ill  the  United  States  is  172  lbs.,  in  the 
United  Kingdom  119  lbs.,  in  Germany 
113  lbs.,  and  in  France  80  lbs.  The 
amount  consumed  is  divided  aS"  follows: 
Beef,  United  States,  80  lbs.  or  40  per 
cent,  of  the  total  consumption;  United 
Kingdom,  56  lbs.  or  47  per  cent,  of  the 
total  consumed;  Germany,  36  lbs.  or  32 
per  cent.;  France,  37  lbs.  or  47  per  cent. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  while  there  Is 
a  difference  in  the  amount  of  beef  con- 
sumed in  those  countries  the  per  cent, 
of  the  total  consumed  per  capita,  is  the 
same  in  all  countries  except  Germany. 

In  the  United  States  the  mutton  and 
lamb  consumed  Is  %%  lbs.,  or  approxi- 
mately 4  per  cent,  of  the  total;  United 
Kingdom  26  lbs.,  or  22  per  cent.;  Ger- 
many 2V-2  lbs.,  or  2  per  cent.,  and  France 
9  lbs.,  or  11  per  cent. 

The  amount  of  lamb  and  mutton  con- 
sumed is  much  lower  than  !n  the  United 
Kingdom  and  4  per  cent,  lower  than  la 
France,  while  In  Germany  the  amount 
consumed  is  less  than  In  the  United 
States.  1  do  not  understand  why  the 
amount  of  lamb  and  mutton  consumed 
should  be  so  low,  but  it  may  be  due  to 
prejudice  and  the  lack  of  proper  trials 
by  the  meat  eating  public. 

I  have  seen  the  time  when  other  meats 
were  selling  higher  than  lamb  and  mut- 
ton and  yet  It  did  not  seem  an  induce- 
ment  to  increase  the  demand  for  this 
food  product.  My  reason  for  the  low 
consumption  of  lainb  and  mutton  is  that 
sheep  have  not  been  kept  In  enough 
small  flocks  in  the  East  and  Central 
West,  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  readily 
secure  the  lambs  or  mature  sheep  for 
slaughtering  on  the  farms.  In  the  past 
sheep  have  been  produced  largely  on 
western  ranges,  and  the  fattening  has 
been  done  at  sheep  feeding  centers  from 
which  they  have  been  shipped  to  the 
large  packing  centers  for  slaughtering 
and  distribution.  On  the  other  hand, 
pork  and  beef  have  been  produced  on 
nearly  every  farm  In  such  numbers  as 
were  necessary  for  the  meat  supply  on 
the  farm  home.  There  is  no  economic 
reason  for  such  a  small  consumption  of 
lamb  and  mutton,  as  It  has  fully  as  higli 
a  per  cent,  of  edible  meat  as  beef,  as 
both  contain  25  per  cent,  of  non-edible 
portions,  such  as  bones  and  cartilage. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  both 
cattle  and  sheep  per  1000  population  In 
the  United  States  has  been  great  during 
the  past  35  years.  This  decrease  is  still 
continuing  and  will  not  improve  unless 
something  is  done  to  insure  greater  per- 
manency to  market  conditions.  It  will 
also  be  necessary  to  assure  our  farmers 
a  permanent  market  and  outlet  for  their 
wool  and  mutton. 

I  believe  that  we  bav«  before  us  afre*t 
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opportunity  to  build  up  the  sheep  Indus- '  per  cent,  of  the  weeds  that  are  found  in 
try  ot  this  country.    In  doing  so  we  must   abundance  in  most  sections.     They  can 


give  just  as  much  consideration  to  the 
meat  phase  as  to  that  of  wool  produc- 
tion. Wool  will  now  have  to*  become  a 
by-product  of  the  industry,  as  it  is  not 
economical  under  present  conditions  to 
keep  a  flock  of  sheep  alone  for  the  wool 
produced.  We  will  have  to  use  a  type 
of  sheep  that  will  give  us  a  fair  return 
of  both  wool  and  mutton.  This  brings 
up  the  question  of  the  type  of  sheep  to 
produce.  While  we  don't  have  sufficient 
data  to  advocate  a  definite  line  to  fol- 
low, I  believe  that  the  use  of  rugged, 
smooth-bodied,  fine  wool  ewes,  bred  to 
mutton  rams  will  produce  the  most  de- 
sirable and  the  most  profitable  type  of 
lambs.  Such  ewes  are  usually  hardy  and 
produce  a  desirable  fleece,  and  such 
lambs  will  always  be  in  demand  on  the 
market,  and  will  do  well  in  the  feed  lot. 
I  believe  that  we  are  justified  in  advo- 
cating more  sheep  for  the  farm  in  the 
United  States  as  a  means  of  increasing 
our  meat  supply.  There  is  no  animal 
upon  the  farm  that  cai.  i>e  developed  for 
market  or  for  home  use  in  a  shorter 
period  of  time  than  a  good  flock  of 
lambs.  If  we  can  get  farmers  to  carry 
small  flocks  of  sheep  it  is  not  only  a 
means  of  supplying  the  country  with 
more  meat,  but  it  is  also  a  means  of  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  wool  produced. 
We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
a  very  marked  change  has  taken  place  in 
our  farming  conditions  during  the  last 
few  years.  The  increase  in  piiie  of  land, 
labor  and  general  eriuipment  has  made 
Diore  intensive  farming  necessary.  It 
has  also  forced  farmers  to  utilize  the  by- 
products on  farms  and  convert  them  into 
a  finished  product.  A  floe  k  of  sheep  must 
be  regarded  as  a  bj'-product  ui)on  a  gen- 
eral farm,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  re- 
quite very  little  lalior,  shelter  and  ex- 
pensive feed.  The  development  of  our 
flocks  must  be  by  increasing  the  number 
of   farms    upon   which    sheep   are   kept. 


also  be  made  use  of  to  clean  up  along 
fence  rows  and  other  places  where  it  is 
impossible  to  pasture  other  animals. 
They  will  convert  such  waste  products 
into  mutton  and  wool,  and  in  this  way 
become  a  valuable  asset  on  the  farm. 
When  used  for  this  purpose  they  can  be 
kept  at  practically  no  expense  to  the 
owner,  and  the  increase  in  the  weight 
produced  in  the  form  of  mutton  and 
wool  is  a  distinct  advantage. 

'Ihe  cost  of  meat  produced  in  the  form 
of  mutton  l)y  sheep  is  usually  lower  than 
that  of  cattle.  Experiments  show  that 
it  requires  approximately  400  pounds  of 
grain  and  an  equal  amount  of  roughage 
to  produce  100  pounds  of  gain.  The 
amount  of  grain  can  be  reduced  and 
roughage  increased  if  conditions  are 
favorable.  Cattle,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  require  a  somewhat  larger  amount 
of  both  grain  and  roughage  to  produce 
the  same  amount  of  weight.  When  com- 
pared with  hogs  they  will  produce  a  fln- 
ished  product  on  a  different  type  of  feed, 
as  hogs  must  be  fed  almost  entirely  up- 
on grains,  many  of  which  can  be  used 
as  a  human  food.     This  means  that  the 

t 

producer  has  the  advantage  in  that  he 
can  prepare  for  market  or  have  a  fln- 
ished  product  of  wool  and  mutton  from 
crops  that  should  not  be  sold  from  the 
farm.  While  this  may  seem  like  a  one- 
sided advantage  in  favor  of  the  produc- 
er, it  can  not  help  but  be  of  value  and 
benefit  to  the  consumer  in  getting  his 
supply  of  meat. 

There  is  no  class  of  animals  kept  upon 
the  farm  that  is  considered  as  healthy 
as  sheep.  We  flnd  practically  no  cases  of 
tuberculosis  among  them,  and  the  num- 
ber condemned  in  our  packing  houses 
from  other  disease  is  lower  than  that  of 
cattle  and  hogs.  This  should  be  regard- 
ed as  an  inducement  for  a  'more  uni- 
versal consumption  of  lamb  and  mutton. 

In  many  rural  communities  we  flnd  a 


rather  than  the  number  of  sheep  upon  ;  scarcity  of  fresh  meat.  This  is  also  true 
tliA  farms  where  flocks  are  now  main- !  of  many  sections  in  our  cities.  There 
tained.     Farmers  who  now  have  a  flock'  ig  ,xo  class  of  animals  better  adapted  to 


piling  data  that  will  be  used  in  further- 
ing this  work.  We  are  securing  from 
them  at  this  time,  information  concern- 
ing the  problems  with  which  mutton  and 
wool  producers  are  confronted.  This  in- 
formation will  be  useful  as  a  basis  upon 
which  to  lay  our  plans  to  aid  the  farm- 
ers in  their  work.  We  hope  to  assist 
them  in  their  problem  of  management 
and  help  them  in  every  way  possible  to 
increase  the  return  from  their  products. 
We  must  look  at  the  whole  sheep 
problem  from  a  broad  point  of  view.  I 
believe  that  sufiicient  interest  has  been 
aroused  to  awaken  our  farmers  to  the 
importance  of  the  sheep  industry  of  this 
country.  They  fully  realize  the  advan- 
tage of  a  good  flock  of  sheep  if  the  fln- 
ished  product  can  be  disposed  of  on  a 
strictly  mer^J  basis.  I  believe  that  we 
are  all  agreed  that  in  the  sheep  industry, 
wool  and  mutton  are  inseparable  and 
that  they  should  be  sold  on  their  merits. 
To  put  the  proposition  on  a  merit  basis 
it  will  be  necessary  for  our  wool  buyers, 
and  our  mutton  and  lamb  buyers  to 
make  a  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
quality.  This  is  done  to  a  large  extent 
on  the  large  wool  markets  and  the  large 
central  markets  for  lambs,  but  it  is  not 
done  in  local  buying.  There  is  no  in- 
ducement for  the  farmer  to  produce  a 
better  quality  of  -wool  or  mutton  unless 
he  is  to  receive  financial  reward  for  his 
efforts.  The  use  of  a  better  class  of 
rams,  both  for  wool  and  mutton  produc- 
tion, will  do  much  to  build  up  the  pres- 
ent industry,  provided  ample  remunera- 
tion is  made  for  the  use  of  such  rams. 
I  believe  that  we  have  before  us  a  big 
problem  of  education.  First  to  convince 
the  farmers  of  this  country  of  the  ad- 
vantage and  value  of  a  better  class  of 
rams.  There  is  nothing  that  will  do  this 
more  effectively  than  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  the  wool  and  mutton  from  such 
breeding.  Second,  to  educate  local  wool ; 
buyers  in  the  art  of  properly  judging 
fleeces  and  to  understand  the  value  on 
the  wholesale  market  of  "the  different 
kind  of  fleeces;  this  can  be  done  through 
l)viblicify    work,    wool    exhibits    and    a 
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Silo  Satisfaction 

There's  Borid 
satisfaction  in 
a  good  silo.Keepa 
your  herd  at   top- 
notch  both  winter  and    , 
^    summer.    Join  the  "silo 
on  every  farm"  movement. 
Erect  a 

Natco  Imperishable  Silo 

^     •  Tlu  Silo  thata  LaU  for  Gmeratiom"^ 

Frost-resisting,  fireproof  and  Btorm-proof._    , 

Strongly  rcinforcetl-will   not   warp,  shrinlc, 

or  crack.      No  painting— no  lioops  to  tiRhten. 

Any    mason    can    erect    it.       Guaranteed. 

Send   for  Silo  Book  and  "Watco  on  the 

'    Farm"   illustrating  the  use  of  Natco 

Hollow  Tile  for  all  farm  buildings. 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company 
1117  Fulton  Bids.    ^ 

Pittsburgh,   ^W      Prompt 
p^        ^W      Shipmgntt 

^Fact>9rte» 


Quaker  City  Feed  Mills 

Grind  corn  and  cobs,  feed. 

table  meal  and  alfalfa. 

On  the  market  60  years. 

Hand  and  power.     23  styles. 

$3.80  to  {40.       FRBK  TRIAL. 

Write  for  catalosc  and  farm 
machinery  bargain  book. 

TNK  A.  W.  STRAUS  CO. 

atpt.  C-Snr  Filbcrl  si..  PhiUdtlfkii.  Pa. 
Otpl.  W-370S  S.«>b)aad  «»«..CIiieigi,lll. 


**What  is  Accomplished 

by  Testing  Cows 
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is  the  title  of  our  booklet  which  trlls  y'>0 
how  to  increase  the  production  of  your 
herd.  Cows  from  herds  of  known  pro- 
duction sell  for  more  money.  Send 
today  lor  your  copy  of  this  helpful  booklet 
It's  free. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
358  West  23rd  Street  New  York  City 
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of  sheep  are  well  satisfied  that  they  are  1  supply   the   home   with    fresh    meat,   es- 1  sharp   discrimination   on    the   wholesale 


a  valuable  asset.  Our  work  with  such  pecially  during  the  summer,  than  a  flork 
men  should  he  to  get  them  to  use  better .  of  sheep.  It  is  possible  for  a  few  farm- 
rams  and    improve   the  meat   and   wool '  ers   to  group  together  and   slaughter   a 


producing  qualities.    Sheep  return  to  the    jamb  once  or  twice  a  week  and  divide"  pllshed  through  publicity  work,  local  ex- 


farm^  two  cash  crops  per  year,  one  in  I  it  for  their  own  use.  It  can  all  be  util- 
the  form  of  the  lamb  crop  which  is  sold  '  [yj.^  before  it  has  a  chance  to  spoil, 
on  the  market  or  used  for  home  con- 1  when  handled  in  this  way  it  becomes  a 
sumption,  and  the  other,  the  wool  crop !  cheap  source  of  fresh  meat  and  will  do 


from  the  ewes  and  rams,  which  will  aid 
materially  in  paying  for  the  cost  of 
maintenance.  The  producer  has  another 
advantage,  in  that  at  the  time  when  the 


much  to  overcome  the  constant  supply 

of  cured  meats  found  in  many  sections. 

We  have  started  an  active  campaign 

in  Pennsylvania,  to  secure  more  informa- 


most  lal>or  is  required  he  is  seeking '  tion  concerning  wool  and  mutton  produc- 
work  for  the  man  on  his  farm.  Sheep  j  tion.  Many  of  our  county  men  are  corn- 
require  little  or  no  care  during  the  sum-   


market.  Third,  to  educate  local  buyers, 
so  that  they  will  buy  lambs  on  the  l)asis 
of  quality.     This   also   must   be  accom- 


hibits  and  a  sharp  discrimination  on  the 
central  market.  Fourth,  to  get  our  farm- 
ers to  more  fully  understand  the  market 
rpqulrements  for  both  wool  and  mutton. 
Should  it  be  necessary,  they  could  be 
posted  on  the  value  of  co-operative  mar- 
keting of  their  finished  product.  Any- 
thing that  can  be  done  along  these  lines 
will  do  much  to  benefit  both  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer. 


mer  when  the  general   farm  operations 

must   receive  attention.     If   a   producer    Can  YOU  Put   **A.R.O."    After  NameS  Of  YOUF  CoWS? 

will    adapt    a   flock    of   sheep   and    keep 
them  as  a  by-product  t)n  the  farm,  he  is 


T.  E.  Leiper,  Colorado  Agricultural  College 


At  one  time  the  fact  that  "Bossie"  had 

bound  to  be  successful  with  them,  if  they  I  „    „„jj„„^„   „,..„   „«„„j«^„.  *    «„^..„k    r^^ 

'  •'  I  a  pedigree   was   significai.t   enough   for 

are  given  the  care  and  attention  which 
they  rightly  deserve. 

From    an    economic    standpoint,    both 
the  producer  and  consumer  will  be  bene- 


her    admittance    to    admiration    of    her 

owner.     But  the  old  adage  "The  world 

will   not  ask  who  you  are;   it  will  ask 

'What  can  you  do?'"  is  just  as  true  for 
fited    through    a   greater    production    of  ]  ..p^^^,^..  „^^.  ^^  ^^^  anybody  else.     Ad- 

vanced    Registry    tells    what    "Bossie" 
can  do. 

"An  advanced  register  is  a  herd-book 
within  a  herd-book,  based  upon  indi- 
vidual merit  and  desigrned  as  an  aid  to 
improvement  within  the  breeds.  Any 
animal  that  has  been  recorded  in  the 
herd  book  may,  on  showing  the  required 
degree   of   merit,   be   advanced,   the   ad- 


she^p.  We  have  reached  an  age  when  ft 
becomes  necessary  to  produce  much  of 
our  meat  from  feed  that  can  not  be  used 
for  human  consumption.  There  is  no 
animal  upon  the  farm  that  can  utilize 
roughage  and  crops  of  such  character  to 
a  better  advantage  than  a  flock  of  sheep. 
By  this  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the 
impression  that  sheep  do  not  require 
feed  to  get  the  best  results.  They  must 
receive  proper  attention  and  must  have 
a  liberal  supply  of  feed  In  order  to  con- 
vert Into  a  flnlshed  product  material 
that  would  otherwise  gp  to  waste.  They 
are  often  spoken  of  as  the  scavengers  of 
the  farm,  as  they  will  consume  a  large 


vancement  being  indicated  by  entry  in 
the  Advanced  Register." 

There  are  three  essentials  necessary 
for  the  carrying  on  of  advanced  registry 
work,  namely,  the  barn  sheet,  milk 
scales,  and  a  Babcock  tester.  The  com- 
bination of  these  three  things  together 
with  a  good  dairyman  builds  a  firm  foun- 
dation for  the  successful  breeding  and 
selecting  of  the  dairy  herd,  guarantees 
a  reasonable  profit  and  Insures  quicker 
and  better  sales. 

Below  is  a  condensed  table  giving 
the  requirements  for  entry  In  advanced 
register  for  cows  and  bulls  of  the  three 
leading  breeds  of  dairy  cattle: 


Meridale  Jerseys 

Bull  Calf 

Ready  for  service — a  grandson  of  In- 
terested Prince  58224  (Imp.),  and  back- 
ed by  three  ^enerations  of  Register 
of  Merit  dams.  He  represents  blood 
lines  followed  at  Meridale  Farms  for 
more    than     2  8    years. 

Write  for  pedigree. 

AYER  &  McKINNEY 

300  Chestnut  SL,  Phila.,  Pa. 
SWINE. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires,  C.  Whites 

l.urite  BtraiUH  all  aKen.  niuted  not  akin,  H  week  iiicn. 
Iired  8'>\\8.  Hcrvice  Im.TrB,  Collie  and  BeaKle  dORS. 
Clrr.de  (iiiernnoy  nilvt-H  .-ind    poultry. 

I>.  F.  ■lAMIL.TON,  rorhranville.  P». 

Registered  Duroc  Jerseys 

ServicV  hoaiH.  bows  hred  or  open,   Bummer  ami   fall 

pigs.     Write  for  dtfcrlption  and  prIceB. 

D.  H.  Dhkibkach,  Ilox  7.^,  KingBton,  Uosn  Co.,  Oliio. 


C<^.^M    Qnl^    I^if?  type  Poland  China  plgn  of 
F%3T    OCAtC    heBt    tiree<llnK.      Old    enouuli 


the 
to 
wean.     Rotli   sexPB.     Can   nell   in   pairs,   no  relation. 
PrlcfHl  to  Bell.     Satlsfartion  giiarahteed. 

II.  II.  OmtIm.  R.  D.  I,  rat.  Victory,  Ohio. 

lxCg»   \J»   1»    V/»  wWmC     vice  hoarti  and 

B  p  r  i  n  K  plKS. 
choiera  iiumune,  |lo-|3.5  prepaid  ex prpBs.  Write  vour 
wants.  Jacob  Wbiteman  &  Son.  College  Corner,  6hlo. 


ReK.  BerkBhlre  sows  for  nale,  hred  for  sprini;  litters— 
8 tried  BOwscarryinK  second  litters,  5  gilts.bred  for  Mar. 
April  farrow.  A  picture  gilt  ,5  months  old.  not  hred. 
All  money  makers.    W.  F.  McSparran,  ^iirnlsB.  Pa. 


CHESTER  WHITES 


Growthy  IxMira  and 
sows  of  all  ages  of 
good  hreeding  and  individuality.  Write  for  prices  and 
description.    Anllwood  Faraa.  Easlcwe«4i,  O. 

D»nicl»F»ll  ^-  1-  ^-  f'K"'  ^"'7  aod  September  far- 
ncyisici  cu  row,  females  only,  ten  and  flfteea 
dollars.  ARTHrB  FRKEMAN,  Paiaakl,  Bf.T. 


SHEEP. 


COWS 

HULLH 

1 

I^enKth  of 
Test 

CalvltiK  at  2  Years 
Old  liequlres 

Holstein 

(iuernsey 

.Jersey 

7  I)ay«     , 
385  Davs 
.%")  Dayn 

7.2  T,bH.  Fat 
aw..'*  Lbs.  Fat 
2r)0..'>  LbH.  Fat 

4  A.  R.  O.  Daughters 

2  A.  R.  O.  Danghters 

3  A.  K.  O.  Danghlers 

Tunis  Sheep  ISS™,',"."'™ 


S.  N.  MrPbrrson,  R. 


Write  for 
and    prices    to 
D.  a.  Mrottarllle,  M.  Y. 


DOGS. 


PORDHOOK  Sl'OTCH  COLMK  KENNEI>»-Pup. 
pies  of  choicest  Imported  blood,  full  pedigreed,  at 
prices  the  farmer  can  afTord  to  pay.  W.  Atlee  Rur- 
pee  A  Co..  Burpee  BuildingB.  North  5th  St..  Phlla..  Pa. 


THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER 


Holsteins  at  the  National 

(Concluded  from  page  469) 

The  best  three  averaged  as  follows: 

^    , 


Cows 


No.  4 

No.  6 

No.  6 


Average  for 
the  three 


Lbs.  milk 


10,006 
8,646 
8,446 


9,0.S3 


Lbs.  fat 


460.1 

mi.o 

846.5 


889.5 


Front 


t90.S4 
78.97 
68.38 


75.89 


The  grain  fed  was  a  mixture  of  30 
lbs.  hominy,  10  lbs.  wheat  bran,  30  lbs. 
distillers'  dried  grains,  5  lbs.  linseed  oil 
meal,  and  1  lb.  of  this  mixture  was  fed 
to  every  3  lbs.  of  milk.  These  cows 
were  all  grades;  and  it  was  patent  that 
the  nearer  the  cow  approximated  the 
type  of  the  cattle  being  shown  out  in  the 
ring,  the  better  she  did  in  her  work.  The 
cows  which  did  worst  were  undersized, 
lacked  in  belly,  in  breadth  of  hips  and 
size  of  bag— in  fact,  they  were  typical 
"robber"  cows,  and  the  burglar  alarm 
that  will  show  them  up  always  is  the 
record  sheet,  as  this  demonstration 
showed  to  many  a  dairyman  who  had 
always  looked  on  keeping  tab  on  his 
cowo'  daily  yields  as  a  waste  of  time. 
It's  a  safe  bet  that  there  are  a  lot  of 
record  blanks  bevng  tacked  up  in  barns 
all  over  the  country  where  they  never 
were  seen  before  the  liru;  National 

In  the  same  exhibit  the  ^-vmation  of 
co-operative  bull  associations  wc^.  ,  ^ 
cated,  and  figures  given  to  show  that  «,. 
(ost  before  forming  one  of  these  clubs 
in  a  certain  section,  per  year  to  each 
member,  was  $29.81  for  the  use  of  a  bull 
valued  at  $89.44  as  his  proportion  of  the 
original  cost  of  the  bull;  while  after  the 
organization  of  the  bull  club  the  cost 
per  year  to  each  member  was  $7.50  on  a 
valuation  of  $240.  Cost  of  keep  was  not 
considered.  Three  years  was  the  limit 
of  time  for  one  bull. 
J  This  question  of  bull  clubs  was  taken 
Jup  by  B.  M.  Rawl  of  the  Dairy  Division 
of  the  IT.  S.  Departmtnt  of  Agriculture, 
during  the  course  of  the  show,  and  he 
said  that  some  advocated  the  gift  of  pure- 
bred bulls  to  groups  of  farmers,  but  he 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  this  course. 
"It  is  very  hard,"  he  said,  *'to  make  a 
hard-headed  farmer  place  a  high  value 
on  something  which  is  given  away.  It 
is  much  b«tter  to  sell  bulls  at  reasonable 
prices."  The  idea  of  the  use  of  a  good 
registered  bull  by  a  group  or  club  of 
farmers  is  a  sound  one,  and  is  spreading 
all  over  the  dairy  sections  of  both  East 
and  West.  A  scrub  bull  is  worse  than 
no  bull,  but  there  are  many  scrub  bulls, 
too  many,  on  our  dairy  farms.  Much 
missionary  work  on  the  bull  club  ques- 
tion was  done  at  the  National,  and  will 
result  in  the  formation  of  many  organi- 
zations of  this  kind,  to  the  advantage  of 
the  dairy  industry. 


subject,  since  most  of  the  state  experi- 
ment stations,  including  the  Missouri 
Station,  have  published  the  results  of 
trials  made  with  tankage.  The  data  re- 
ported, however,  shows  that  tankage  is 
in  every  way  one  of  the  best  supple- 
ments to  corn  for  hog  feeding. 

Experimental  work  shows  that  better 
results  are  obtained  with  the  breeding 
herd  when  some  tankage  or  meat  meal 
is  added  to  a  corn  ration.  Not  only  are 
more  pigs  farrowed  per  litter,  but  those 
farrowed  are  stronger.  It  has  been 
found,  for  example,  that  gilts  fed  corn 
alone  farrowed  an  average  of  7.6  pigs 
per  litter,  as  compared  with  an  average 
of  8.5  farrowed  by  the  giltr  fed  a  ration 
of  corn  10  parts,  tankage  or  meat  meal 
1  part.  Sixty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  for- 
mer were  strong,  as  compared  with  98 
per  cent,  of  the  latter. 

Not  only  does  the  addition  of  some 
feed  like  tankage  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  breeding  herd,  but  it  also  ma- 


bed.  That  was  all  wrong,  but  I  knew  no 
better  then.  I  also  fed  them  nearly  all 
corn,  and  too  much  of  it.  That  was  an- 
other error.  They  became  entirely  too 
fat,  a  thing  that  should  never  be  allowed. 

Well,  between  bad  housing  and  im- 
PS£per  feeding,  I  only  secured  24  live 
pigs  at  farrowing  time,  when  I  expect- 
ed from  50  to  60. 

My  plan  now  is  to  keep  each  sow  in 
her  own  lot  with  as  much  room  for  ex- 
ercise as  possible,  and  to  sleep  alone. 
This  Is  where  the  colony  houses  come 
in  handy.  I  want  the  small  houses  dry, 
well  ventilated  and  strictly  clean  and 
free  from  dust.  This  means  fresh  bed- 
ding quite  often,  but  it  pays. 

As  to  the  food  they  should  have,  I 
recommend  very  light  feeding  with 
corn.  Indeed,  the  plan  I  find  best  is  to 
allow  some  grain,  but  in  the  form  of  a 
mixture   with    bulky   material. 

Give  each  sow  twice  a  day  what  she 
will  clean  up  well  of  a  mixture  of  finely 


ll% 


BOOK 


Minmrva  Bemtt 


Uraod  Champion  Holsteln  Cow  at  1916  National  Dairy  Show 
Owned  by  R  E.  Haeger,  Algoaqulo,  111. 


Pedigreed  Airedale  »"'»:>Srw^pVcls'- 

Emeraoa  Polat  Wmvim,  BIeD»alel,  BItf. 


Growing  Pork  at  a  Profit  on 
High  Priced  Feed 

L.   A.  WEAVER. 

The  higher  the  price  of  grain  the  more 
care  is  required  In  feeding  operations. 
It  is  not  profitable  to  feed  corn  alone.  It 
should  be  supplemented  with  some  feed 
like  tankage  or  linseed  oil  meal. 

Tankage  has  perhaps  ^received  more 
nttention  by  experiment  stations  and  by 
practical  feeders  during  the  last  few 
years  than  any  other  protein  supple- 
ment. Its  composition  makes  it  almost 
an  Ideal  supplement  to  corn  for  hog  feed- 
ing. The  high  protein  content,  derived 
from  an  animal  source,  along  with  a 
high  mineral  or  ash  content  makes  it 
particularly  valuable  when  fed  with 
corn,  which  is  noticeably  lacking  in 
these  nutrients.  It  would  be  Impossible 
to  discuss  here  in  detail  the  enormous 
amount  of  experimental  data  upon  this 


terlally  decreases  the  time  required  to 
get  the  pig  to  a  marketable  weight. 
This  is  shown  In  a  list  at  the  Missouri 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  where 
one  lot  of  hogs  for  120  days,  on  a  ration 
of  corn  10  parts,  tankage  1  part,  gained 
on  the  average  1.15  pounds  per  head  per 
day,  while  a  similar  lot  fed  on  corn  alone 
gained  only  1.11  pounds.  This  would  in- 
dicate that  it  would  require  about  a 
month  longer  to  make  a  100-pound  shoat 
weigh  250  pounds,  If  corn  alone  was 
used  as  the  ration  than  when  a  ration 
of  corn  and  tankage  was  used.  In  the 
trial  mentioned  above  it  required  436.4 
pounds  of  corn  plus  43.6  pounds  of  tank- 
age to  produce  100  pounds  gain  on  the 
one  hand,  as  compared  with  580  pounds 
of  corn  where  corn  alone  was  used. 
Missouri  College  of  Agriculture. 


Brood  Sow  Management 

W.  A.  GRAHAM. 

Now  that  hogs  are  high,  with  a  pros- 
pect of  future  high  prices.  It  should  be 
the  aim  of  every  farmer  to  grow  and  fat- 
ten all  the  hogs  possible. 

My  first  effort  to  widen  out  In  hog 
growing,  quite  a  good  many  years  ago, 
was  a  bad  failure  In  securing  a  big  lot  of 
spring  pigs.  I  learned  so  much  from  my 
bad  management  and  feeding  of  brood 
sows,  I  afterwards  avoided  the  same 
thing,  and  adopted  better  methods. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  make  mention 
I  bred  in  the  fall  nine  fine  large  brood 
sows.  They  ran  In  the  sugar  orchard 
and  had  plenty  of  exercise,  but  I  allowed 
them  to  sleep  together  most  of  the  win- 
ter. It  being  cold  some  of  the  time,  they 
naturally  crowded  each   other  In  their 


cut  clover,  alfalfa  or  corn  silage,  which 
ever  Is  the  handiest,  made  into  a  "chop." 
That  is,  wet  the  clovers  or  the  corn 
ensilage  and  mix  on  a  liberal  quantity 
of  finely  ground  com,  wheat  bran  and 
ipiddlings  about  equal  parts.  This 
makes  a  food,  bulky  and  at  the  same 
time  rich  enough  in  grain  to  insure  good 
feeding.  Then  watch  that  the  sows  do 
not  incline  to  lay  on  much  fat.  If  they 
show  signs  of  getting  overfat,  reduce 
the  quantity  of  grain. 


"The  International"  • 

As  we  go  to  press  The  International 
Live    Stock    Show    is    holding   Its    final 
sessions   at  the  Union    Stock   Yards  at 
Chicago.    It  has  been  a  wonderfully  suc- 
cessful  and    impressive  show — probably 
the  greatest  ever  held  in  this  country, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality  of  entries 
in  nearly  all  classes;  the  attendance,  too, 
has  been  gratifying  and  all  sections  of 
the  country  have  been  represented  by  en- 
thusiastic   farmers    and    stockmen;    not 
only  have    regular   trains   Into   Chicago 
been   crowded,   but   special   trains   have 
been  run  from  several  sections — one  of 
these  "specials"  bringing  over  600  farm- 
ers from  North  Dakota,  headed  by  that 
state's  "farmer  governor-elect."    Numer- 
ous meetings  of  agricultural   brganlza- 
tions  have  been  held  in  Chicago  during 
the  progress  of  the  show,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  never  has  a  greater  number 
of  the  "live  wires"  of  agriculture  been 
gathered  together  at  one  time  in  a  sin- 
gle city  In  this  country. 

An  article  concerning  the  show  from 
the  pen  of  our  representative  will  appear 
in  our  January  Ist  Issue. 


X^> 


lei^ls^Wiieiei^ 


It  Isn  t  «  question  of  fientlment 
whether  or  not  your  cows  are  in  th« 
pink  of  condition — but  It  does  make  a 
big  difference  in  your  bank  account. 
Since  you  are  keeping  cows  for  milk 
instead  of  for  meat,  better  see  to  it 
that  their  milk-producing  grgtms  sro 
kept  working  normally. 

At  the  first  sign  of  deereastaf  milk- 
flow,  look  for  the  cause.  Ten  to  on* 
it  is  due  to  some  trouble  with  the 
digestive  or  genital  organs,  and  sucb 
disorders  sre  best  set  right  by  the  use 
of  Kow-Kure,  a  cow  medicine  backed 
by  twenty  years  of  success.  Try  Kow- 
Kure  on  your  poor  milkers  and  watch 
results.  Hundreds  of  doubting  com 
owners  have  been  convinced  that  this 
old  remedy  has  no  equal  for  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  Abortion,  Barren- 
ness, Retahied  Afterbirth,  Mflk  Fever, 
Lost  Appetite,  Scouring,  Bunohes,  etc. 

Buy     Kow-Kure     from     your     feed 
dealer  or  druggist;  50c.  and  $1.00, 

yVrtte  for  our  frmm  trmaiUm, 
" Th9  Uotmm  Cow  Doctor'* 

Dairy  Assodatioa  Ce. 
LyadeaTille,  Vl 


•*Ooo<f 
to  the 


LaKt 


ki*/^"'**  Y^^  Calves  on 

^j[prd»s  Call  Meal 

Mor«  calves^ff  the  Milk 


on 
all 


Blatchford's    Calf    N«KeeQ    raised 
other  milk  substitutes  co&^a   on 

100  lbs.  makes  100  gsllons  of  mrIL 
tute,  costing  only  one-third  as  nitH:h  ab  _. 

Prevents  scouring  and   insures  tif  v^ijkw. 
niaturity  of  sleek,  handsome  calves.  ^'^^ 

It  is  steanvcooked  and  do  trouble  to  pre-^i^ 
pare  or  use. 

WnieforPaniEHetSrpIjSJSu'^:^: 

fully  with  Little  or  No  Milk."    At  dealers,  or 
BatcywdCaUMedFactecy.DtSt.    MWaakagaa.Il. 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Sw^ollen  Tendons,  Ligamenta, 
or  Muscles.  Stops  tiielanaeneasand 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Ek>ne  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horse  can  be  u.sed.  $2  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  De- 
•cribs  your  case  for  special  instnic- 
tiont  and  interesting  horse  Book  2  M  Free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR..  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankindy  reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga- 
ments. Swollen  Glands,  Veins  »f  Musdcei 
Heals  Cuts.  Sores.  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Prtst 
n.OO  a  bonic at  Wral^rt  or  AeWvend.  Bo*k  "Kwideucm" 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.O.F.,     25  Temple  St.,  Sprin(fislrf, 


SCIENTinC 
MIXED 


MILL 

Grinds  hay  and  two  kinds  of 
ffrain  at  one  operation,  such  as 
Alfalfa.  Clover,  Cowpea   Hay. 
Head  Kaffir,  etc.  separately  or 
mixed  with  Ear  Com.  Shelled 
Com,   Oats,   Barley,  Rye,  etc 
Capaeity.  600  lbs.  hay  per  hour.    Com. 
20  to  90  bushels  per  hour.  Small  grains 
in  proportion.    4  to  8  horse  power. 

A  BALANCED  RATION 

Means  cheaper  feeding  and  better,  healthier 
stock.  Write  for  complete  catalog  describing 
14  sizes  of  Power  and  Sweep  Mills. 

The  Bauer  Bros.  Co.,  In  68  SpriafficM,  Oils. 
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THE   PRACTICAL   FARMER 


December  15,  1916. 


Read  How  Fortunes 
Are  Made  Quick 

by  Pulling  SturnF>^ 


E 


ET  me  send  you  my  new,  fine  free  book  ^  ^^ce.  I  want 
to  show  you  proof  of  how  you.^*^  ^"^"  5^^*^  ^^^^  ^* 
stump  land  into  a  double  proil^-^  ^^^^  y^F'  in  extra  crops 

^ng  stumps  with  the  Hercules 


Puller — and  how  you  can  make 


HERCULES 
Hand -Power 
Stump  Puller 

LOW  PRICE 

120,000  lbs.  PuU| 

ASK  US  ABOUT  IT 


My  book  shows 
owners^  telling  o 
any  size  stunip^ 


He 


and  added  value -of  land — b] 

All-Steel  Triple-Power ^^_        -.,.        . 

,.  .  .         jyAfDV  piillingf  stumps  for  your  7iei£hbors  or  by 

ren^m^  your  msicmfi^'^^  ^  —  ,  .  .  .^   .^^.,^^,<  . 

^,*..^i  j.i,^4^^^^j.i,.  ««^  «..;«fa  ^^4..»i  i^iy^^'^^  many  easily  pulls  an  acre  a  day.     Read  how  one  man  increased  his  laadl  V 

TC/^lTJt^\    t  ^f  ll^^^i-^^how  it  pulls  value  from  $25.00  an  acre  to  $125.00.    Read  why  the  Hercules  is  the  ^ 

f  the  remarkable  feats  of  the  Hg^f^i^^g^.^^^  j^  ^^^^  investmmt  you  can  make  now.     The 
grteji  tree  or  hedge  m  less  *i'-^  ^ 


^  Triple-Power 

6S  Portable 


a 

cu 
•A 

eS 


,  ^x^r^'-^^^  ^h^t  has  the  single,  double  and  triple  power  features,  giv- 
^^^^foa  three  machines  in  one.  One  man  with  a  team  can  handle  it 
fjd  move  it  from  place  to  place.  No  heavy  lifting.  The  new  portable 
is  equipped  with  a  solid  steel  bedplate  and  broad  steel  wheels.  There 
isn't  a  stump,  green  tree  or  hedge  grown  that  the  Hercules  won't  pull 
out  without  straining  or  breaking  any  castings.  "  It's  the  low-down 
constructed  puller  that  has  self-anchoring  and  stump-anchoring  features 
— the  one  with  double  safety  ratcl|f  ts  that  insure  the  absolute  safety 
of  men  and  team.     I  want  to  send  you  a  Hercules  on 

30  Days^  Free  Trial 

so  you  can  see  how  po7ver{ul  it  is  and  how  easy  it 
works,  I  want  you  to  kyiow  for  yourself  that  the  all- 
steel  construction  means  609^0  less  weijjht  and  4009^ 
greater  strength  than  cast-iron  or  "semi-steeh" 
Besides  that,  I  want  to  save  you  big  money  on 
the  cost.    I'm  making  a 

Special  Price  Proposition 

to  the  first  buyer  in  5000  different  parts  of  the 
country.  If  I  get  o?ie  Hercules  in  each  locality 


Stump  Puller 

more  will  siirely  follow  because  of  Hercules  quality  and  eflSciency.  So 
I  can  easily  afford  to  sacrifice  my  profit  on  the  first  machine  in  each 
locality.  Take  advantage  of  this  big  profit  and  big  saving^  opportunity  now. 
Besides  ray  30  days*  free  trial  oflFer  and  money-saving  price  I  give  you  a 

3'Year  Guaranty 

that  means  something.  The  all-steel  construction,  the  triple-power  feature  that 
saves  your  team  and  gives  a  tremendous  increase  of  power,  the  double  safety 
ratchets  and  the  careful  turning-  and  grinding  of  every  part — all  these  things  make 
it  safe  for  us  to  guarantee  the  replacement  of  any  casting  of  a  Hercules  that  brealts 
any  tifne  within  three  years,  whether  it  is  the  fault  of  the  machine  or  your  fault. 

This  Free  Book  Tells  All 

Just  simply  send  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  or  on  a  postal  so  I  can 
send  you  the  convincing  facts  about  the  superiority  and  efficiency  and  value  of 
the  Hercules  Stump  PuHer.  Only  5000  of  these  machines  will  be  sold  at  this 
remarkable  introductory  price,  so  get  your  name  in  now.  My  new  book  is  a  beauty. 
See  the  real  pictures  of  big  stumps  it  has  pulled  out  like  you  would  pull  weeds. 
Read  the  many  interesting  letters  from  farmers,  lumbermen  and  land  promoters. 
Stumps,  stumps,  stumps,  pulled  out  quick,  making  fortunes  for  owners  of 
Hercules  Stump  Pullers.  I  want  you  to  know  the  facts.  Just  mail  coupon  or 
postal  now.  I'll  send  the  book  and  price  by  return  mail.  I'll  tell  you  the  best 
crops  to  raise  on  virgin  land  where  stumps  were  before.  1  simply  want  to  get  my 
free  book  to  you  at  once,  so  that  you  can  read  the  remarkable  facts  about  the  Her- 
cules All-Steel  Triple-Power  Stump  Puller  and  how  it  does  such  a  splendid  work 
making  big  profits  for  owners  everywhere. 


f  RUSH  Coupon  for  Book  1 
and  New  Low  Price 

Mr.  B.  A.  Fuller,  Pret.,  Hercules  Mfg.  Co. 
1882  25th  St.,  Centerville,  Iowa 
Dear  Mr.  Fuller:    Mail  me  your  free  book  and  spectal  orfce 
offer  on  tba  Hercules  All  Steel  Triple  Power  Stump  Pullerr 


Nam^ 

StOl9  — 


Route  Nob- 


Mail  Me  the  Coupon 
or  Postal  Right  flow 

before  you  forget,  or  take  down 
the  name  and  address  and  write 
me  as  soon  as  you  get  a  postal 
card.    Address  me  personally. 

B.  A.  FULLER,  President 

Hercules 

Manufacturing 

Company 

J!  1882  25th  Street,  CenterviUe,  la. 
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